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The American rene are alive to this question, and if the Re- 
publican party the great party that it has been, is of the opinion 
that it can hold in its folds the t mass of intelligent people in 
the Northwest who have voted its ticket, who have defended its 
interests, who have believed in its principles, with the gold stand- 
ard incorporated in its platform they never made a greater mis- 
take. If they choose to adopt the gold standard, as the demand 
now is that they shall, they will see their vote in this Chamber 
disappearing, because there-are States in the West which have 
maintained the Republican flag here and kept the party in power 
in this body for twenty years which will not longer send men 
here who will regard the tariff question as the paramount one 
when it comes to legislation. 

What the Republican party will do at St. Louis I do not know, 
but I believe I know enough of the public sentiment of the great 
West, I believe I know enough of the public sentiment of the plain 
people, the honest people, to know that the party which inscribes 
on 1ta banner The gold standard" inscribes on its banner 
“Defeat.” 

Mr. BURROWS obtained the floor. 

Mr. BROWN. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Colorado 
a single qu 47, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.  DoestheSenator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BURROWS. Certainly. 2 

Mr. BROWN. I wish to ask the Senator from Colorado if he 
thinks the sole test of devotion to silver is to vote against the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] or the Senator from Ohio 

. SHERMAN]? 

Mr. TELLER. Oh! 

Mr. BROWN. If they should propose a silver measure or be 
in favor of it or vote for it should we as silver men vote against it? 

Mr. TELLER. That question is not worth answering. 

Mr. CULLOM. Willthe Senator from Michigan allow me to 
put a few facts into the RECORD? 

Mr. BURROWS. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOM. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] has 
referred to Illinois lands and property. I desire simply to put their 
value intothe RECORD. The farm values in Illinois were, in 1850, 
$96,133,000; in 1860, $408,944,000; in 1870, $920,506,000; in 1880, 
$1,009,594,000; in 1890, $2,262,870,000. The value of lands in IIli- 
nois is not declining very D 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to say one word. I did not go into 
the details. The authorities state that in Pennsylvania there has 
been a shrinkage of 5120, 000,000 in farm values. In the products 
of farm and field in the United States in the last five years there 
has been a shrinkage of 51. 400, 000, 000. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. President I scarcely pones the assur- 
ance at this late hour, when I know how impatient the Senate is 
to vote upon the pending proposition, to ask the attention of the 
Senate to anything I may have to say, and I desire to assure 
Senators at the outset that I shall not detain the Senate long to 
state the reasons why I can not give the pending measure my 


support. 

The bill presented by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
BUTLER], and which has en the attention of the Senate for 
many days, involves the consideration of only three propositions, 
namely: Firs t, the terms of the existing law; second, the proposed 
change; and third, the probable effect which would follow such 
change. It in no way involves directly the silver question, and 
I shall not, therefore, discuss that issue. 

r THE EXISTING LAW. 

The existing law which it is proposed to modify is the act of 
January 14, 1875, commonly known as the resumption act, I beg 
to insert it here in my remarks; ~ 

ACT OF JANUARY 14, 1875. 
An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments. : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in gress assembled, 'That the Secretary of the is 
hereby authorized and required, as rapidly as practicable, to cause to be 
coined, at the mints of the United States, silver coins of the denominations 
of 10, 25, and 50 cents, of standard value, and to issue them in redemption of 
an equal number and amount of fractional currency of similar denomina- 
tions, or, at his discretion, he may issue such silver coins through the mints, 
the subtreasuries, public depositaries, and ces of the United States; 
and, upon such issue, he is hereby authorized and uired to redeem an 
equal amount of such fracti: currency, until the whole amount of such 
fractional currency outstanding shall ba redeemed. 

SEC. 2. That so much of section 3524 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States as provides for a -— of one-fifth of 1 percent for converting stand- 
ard gold bullion into coin is hereby repealed; &nd hereafter no shall 
be made for that service. : 

SEC. 3. That section 5177 of the Revised Statutes, limiting the aggregato 
amountof circulating notes of national banking associations be, and is hereby, 
re ed; and each existing banking association may increase its circulating 
n in accordance with existing law without respect to 
limit: and new banking associations may be oigani 
existing law without respect to said te t; and the pro of 
law for the withdrawal and redistribution of national bank am 
the'several States and Territories are — repealed. . 
andzso often, as circula: notes shall be issued to any such banking associa- 

tion. so increasing its ca] or circulating notes, or so newly organized as 
aforesaid, it shall be the duty of Secretary of the Treasury to redeem the 
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Le eap United States notes in excess only of $300,000,000, 
0 


to the amount 
r cent of the sum of national- bank notes so issued to any such 

tion as aforesaid and to continue such redemption as such circulatin, 
notes are issued until there shall be outstanding the sum of $300,000.000 of su 
legal-tender United States notes, and no more. And on and after the Ist day 
of January, A. D. 1879, the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem in coin 
the United States legal-tender notes then outstanding on their presentation 
for n &t the office of the assistant treasurer of the United States in 
the city of New York in sums of not less than $50. And to enable the Secre- 
— ds the Treasury to prepare and provide for the redemption in this act 
authorized or required he is authorized to use any surplus revenues, from 
time to time, in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and to issue, sell, 
and 3 Ot. at not less than par, in coin, either of the descriptions of bonds 
of the United States described in the act of aoe approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” with like 
qualities, privileges, and exemptions, to the extent necessary to carry this 
act into full effect, and to use the proceeds thereof for the purposes aforesaid. 
And all provisions of law inconsistent with the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed. 

It will be observed by the express provisions of this act it is de- 
clared that on and after the 1st day of January, 1879, the Govern- 
ment of the United States would undertake to redeem in coin, on 
demand, all its outstanding United States notes, commonly known 
as *' greenbacks." i i 

At the close of the war, in 1865, it was found that the Govern- 
ment of the United States had outstanding $400,000,000 of paper 
currency, or promises-to-pay ‘‘ dollars,” worth at one time only 35 
cents on the dollar. Atthat time there was no expectation in the 
public mind, nor any other course suggested, than to pay these 
obligations at an early day. It was the only honest thing to do. 
Secretary McCullough but reflected public sentiment when, in 
1865, he recommended, as Secretary of the Treasury, the payment 
and retirement of these outstanding notes. 

On the 12th of April, 1866, Congress approved of the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary by passing the following act: 


ACT OF APRIL 12, 1866, 
To amend an act entitled “An act to provide ways and means to support the 
Government," approved March 3, 1865. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the act entitled“ act to vide 
ways and means to support the Government," approved March 3, 1 shall 
be extended and construed to authorize the 3 of the 5 at his 
8 o receive 5 notes beck other o à ions issu : 
any o whether bearing interest or not, in exchange for an 

fonds authorized b: 


description of the act to which this is an amendment; 
and also to d of any description of bonds authorized by said act, either 
in the United States or elsewhere, to such an amount, in such manner, and 


at such rates as he may think advisable, for lawful money of the United 
States, or for any notes, certificates of indebtedness, or certificates 
of deposit, or other representatives of value, which have been or which may 
be issued under any act of Congres tas 3 thereof to be used only for 

ry notes or other o re issued under ud act of Con- 


t no herein contained construed to authorize any in- 


passage of this act, and thereafter not — than Leod in any one month: 


pr f an amendment con- 
tinue in full force in all its provisi except as modified yd this act. 

SEC. 2. And be it further enacted, t the Secretary of the shall 
report to Congress at the commencement of the next session the amount of 
exchanges made or money borrowed under this act, and of whom, and on 
what terms, and alsothe amount and character of indebtedness retired under 
this act and the act to which this isan amendment, with a detailed statement 
of the expense of making such loans and exchanges. 

Under the operation of this law the Secretary had retired only 
about $44,000,000, when there arose a public clamor that the fur- 
ther retirement of these notes should cease. Not only this, but a 
demand was made that the Government, instead o paying its 
outstanding obligations of irredeemable paper, shoul 
its volume until, in the popular phrase, it should be **equal to the 
demands of trade," whatever that might be. 


In the campaign of 1868 the issue was fought upon these lines, 
and all sorts of cial schemes were devised and su to 
avoid the honest payment of our national obligations. idea 


took possession of the public mind that an inflated and irredeem- 
able cheap currency meant increased prices and enlarged pros- 
pus t was even proposed to pay the 5-20 interest-bearing 

nds in United States notes, di ing interest obligations 
with noninterest obligations, and some people actually believed 
one debt could be liquidated by another. sorts of financial 
vagaries were rife, including the theory that a ‘‘stamp made 
money," and that therefore all that was necessary to secure suf- 
ficient currency to meet the demands of trade" was to issue 


paper stam as money, redeemable in nothing and payable to 
8 That was a popular idea in some portions of the coun- 
try. As General Butler, one of the leaders of this faction, said: 


As in the ng God said, Let there be light,’ and there was 
light; so might the Government of the United States say ‘ Let 
there be money,’ and there is money.” I have been astonished to 
hear that same sentiment repeated in this Chamber during the 
progres of this debate. But such was the public apprehension 
that the Government of the United States was about to embark 
upon the perilous and boundless sea of irredeemable paper money 
that even the public-credit act of March, 1869, which declared: 
The United States solemnly pledges its faith to make pomon, at the ear- 
liest practicable period, for the redemption of the United States notes in coin— 
even this did not serve to allay public apprehension or avert the 
panic of 1878. With that panic came, of course, hard times and 
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low prices, and the demand became more violent for an increased 
issue of irredeemable paper, and Congress, yielding to this demand, 
by the act of 1874 directed a reissue of the $44,000,000 of green- 
backs which had previously been retired. 

This act was 3 vetoed by President Grant, with the 


THE PROPOSED CHANGE. 

It will be observed that under the terms of the resumption act 
the Secretary of the Treasury was empowered to obtain coin for 
redemption purposes from two sources, viz, the surplus revenues 
of the Government and from the sale of United States bonds. 


declaration that the to prosperity was not paved with irre- | And I declare here if it had not been for the power vested in the 
deemable paper eru d - E Secretary of the 5 to sell bonds, as we are without surplus 
The people at last learned in the severe school of experience | revenues, all the United States notes and the Treasury notes of 


1890 would have gone to protest long ago and the Treasury of the 
United States been forced to suspend. The measure under con- 
sideration—and this brings me to the second point—proposes 
virtually an amendment to the resumption act by striking out— 

Ánd 3 
to cages gR e dispose of, at not less than par, Mr pe either of the 


that there could be no assured and ent prosperity until the 
Government returned to a sound cial basis. 

Hence the resumption act of 1875. 

By the terms of that act the Government promised on the Ist 
day of January, 1879, to redeem in coin all its outstanding notes, 
and the holders of these notes, which heretofore bore no date of 
og iar were authorized to write in the body of these obliga- 

ions January 1, 1879," so that t should read: The United 
States will pay the bearer dol January 1, 1879." 
In order to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to man 1003 
use al Pe 
ria 


necessary to carry this act into full effect, and to use the proceeds thereof for 
the purposes aforesaid. „ nt with the pro- 


this public declaration, he was authorized not only to 
surplus revenues of the Government not otherwise a : 
but was also empowered to issue, sell, and dispose of ds of 
the Government for 3 of securing coin with which to 
faith with the public. T to borrow money, confi 
Secre „knew no limit save the credit of the nation, 
and it was given him for the very purpose of making the resum 
m 3 and place it beyond the possibil- 
0 ure. 

e propriety of conferring upon the Secretary this extraordi- 
nary on enel pones for the indicated was never ob- 
jected to in the debate in either House during the consideration of 
the resumption act either by Senator Thurman, Senator Schurz, or 
any gentleman in either House participating in the debate, but on 
the contrary it was deemed absolutely essential to insure a 


to i E 

Under act and by virtue of it alone the 1st day of January, 
1879, saw the Treasury of the United States with $133,000,000 of 
gold. and prepared for resumption. a 

It is worthy of mention that this condition of the Treasury was 
secured by the sale of bonds only to the extent of $95,500,000 
and such was the confidence of the public in the intention and 
ability of the Government to resume and maintain specie pay- 
ments, that before the day of resumption arrived every United 
States note was at par with gold, and the gold room” in New 
York City closed forever. 4 

From the 1st day of January, 1879, to this hour the Government 
has not permitted one of its $346,000,000 of outstanding United 
States notes to go to protest, but has kept them at all times as 
good as gold and convertible into gold on demand. It is also 
worthy of note in this connection that from the 1st of January, 
1879, to February, 1894—a period of fifteen years—the Govern- 
ment was not compelled to issue a le bond for redemption 
purposes. Such was the confidence in the purpose and ability of 
the Government to maintain specie payments that during the 

ear after the date of resumption only $11,000,000 were presented 
Lor yment, and from January 1, 1879, to July 14, 1890—a period 
of Bn years—there were presented only $28,250,000; while since 
July 14, 1890, to June 1, 1896, there have been presented for re- 
demption over $390,000.000. 1 $ 

I beg to submit the following table in support of this statement, 
The total redemptions of notes in mu and the exports of that 
metal during each fiscal year since resumption of specie pay- 
ments have as follows: 


And to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to and vide forthe 
redemption in this act authorized or jn n auth to tse | any 
5 from time to time, in the Treasury not other wise appro- 
p in 


In the language of the Senator's bill— 
the issuance of interest-bearing! bonds' of the United States f. 
whatever without further a othority of Congress is hereby prohibited. 


Such is the startling modificatio: the Sena 
8 e startling m proposed by the tor from 


THE PROBABLE EFFECT. 

If it were possible, Mr. President, to so modify the resumption 
act as suggested by the Senator from North Carolina, then the 
only reliance of the Government for a resumption fund would 
be upon its surplus revenues. But itis conceded we have no sur- 
ue revenues. Look at the Treasury exhibit. Our deficiency 

une 30, 1894, was $69,800,000; June 30, 1895, it was $42,800,000; 
and . taonta or MH be 
over ,000,000, ag ting during three years is Ad- 
ministration a deficit o $142,000,000. X 

So it will be observed that the power to maintain resumption 
from the surplus revenues is utterly destroyed. 

NO GOLD REVENUES. 

Without this power to sell bonds, gold redemption is absolutely 
impossible, for our gold revenues are reduced practically to 
nothing. Where are we to secure gold without the power to 
borrow? I hold in my hand a statement showing the percent- 
age = gold received for customs during the fiscal years from 1890 


Statement showing the tage of gold received customs during the 
an frase 1890 to 1896 (nine ee d quc air 


Per 
ume 


Peri go! 
iod. received for 
customs. 


Receit from | Amount pu 
9 in go 


1893. 
1894. 
1895.... 

1896 (9 months). 


E|gEZESES 
»OBERSN 
Stetten e 


OFFICE OF TREASURER UNITED STATES, May 23, 1896. 

It would seem, therefore, that we have no way of securing gold 
from our customs revenue and we have no other source of sup- 
ply. With only a hundred and six millions, in round numbers, of 

‘old in the Tre „including the reserve, and that 8 


Fiscal year. 


2 
È 


3 $7,976,098 . $7,976,698 | $4,587, 614 easing, and without the power to purchase gold, and wit 
ain AE 282 substantially no revenues payable in gold. it is perfectly apparent 
221. x 85, pe p 
40,000 40,000 | 82,587,880 | that under the measure gold redemption would have to 
Ee —— 88.000 | 11,600,888 be abandoned. But if the tor's bill should become a law it 
) "477 s9 | Would inau te a raid upon the Tre for the redemption of 
2,222,000 2,222,000 | 8,477, urato es 
6, 863, 699 6,863,699 | 42,952,191 | the outstan: greenbacks" which would not cease until the 
sete ee Fm A last dollar of gold had been drawn from the Treasury and the 
2 143 215 2 2.25 | Government forced to close its doors and m specie domine 
732, 388 722,386 17.274. % Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator from Michigan allow me to 
5, 986,070 |............. 5,986,070 | 88,362, 654 | ask him a question? 
amis 103.10. 48 | owen | Mr. BURROWS. I do not care to yield. 
68, 242" 408 84,842,150 | 76,978,081 | Mr. STEWART. Suppose they should parse first? 
— Ex bi bm Mr. BURROWS. I will come to that. the answer is as 


suggested this moment by the Senator from Nevada, we will re- 
deem in silver. That, of course, means asilver basis at once. But 
m —= n we could not even maintain redemption in silver for any consider- 
Total June 1, 1896............| 416,304,929 | 79, 757, 92 | 469,002, 851 able time, for we have only twenty-eight millions of silver, 
which would hardly be regarded a sufficient sum to redeem on 

This in outline is the existing law and the result of its enforce- E can MR RANA DOM So 
ment. it is seen to what condition we would be red ith no 


3 
B 
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power to purchase either gold or silver, and with no surplus 
revenues at our command in either coins, the suspension of 
specie payments would become inevitable. 

But it is stated that this power has been abused by the present 
Administration. Grant it if you please. That is no reason why 
it should bewholly withdrawn. All power is subject to abuse, but 
that is no reason why its legitimate exercise should be withheld. 
And I repeat if this DONET had not existed under this Adminis- 
tration, and had not m exercised with vigor and courage the 
doors of the Treasury would have been closed long ago and our 
paper gone to protest. But let me suggest in thisconnection that 
the exercise of the power to sell bonds to the extent of more than 
$260,000,000 has been made n by the free-trade policy of 
this Administration, by which the revenues of the Government 
have been cut off and reduced far below the necessary expenses 
of the Government. 

From 1879, the day of resumption, to March 4, 1893, when this 
Administration came into power with its policy of free trade, 
there was no complaint and there was no endless chain” drawing 
the gold out of the Treasury, because we always were in posses- 
sion of a surplus revenue. 

As I have already stated, there were no bond sales to secure a 
redemption fund from 1879 to 1894, and not until the revenues 
under this Administration became insufficient to meet the ordinary 
expenses of the Government was public apprehension aroused lest 
the Government would be unabie to meet its demand paper. So 
the ‘‘ endless chain” was set in motion, which, from July 14, 1890, 
uutil June 1, 1896, this very month, drew more than $390,000,000 
of gold from the Treasury. 

ow far the apprehension that we are to go to a silver basis has 
contributed to disaster I shall not now stop to inquire. 
THE SENATE'S PATRIOTISM ? 

One word more and Iam done. It is said no harm will come, 
although we have no means of securing gold or silver. It is said 
that no harm will come, because Congress can be convened at 
any time and its patriotism can be relied upon to meet any emer- 
gency. Several Senators have given expression to such a senti- 
ment. It might be responded to gentlemen who express such un- 
bounded confidence in the patriotism of Congress as was said of 
old, 1 have not seen such faith; no, not in Israel." 

The patriotism of the poopie in the end will settle this question, 
and settle it rightly, but I fear if we depend upon the patriotism 
of Congress it will be found that we lean upon a broken reed. 
Rely upon the patriotism of Congress! If there was ever a time 
in the history of this Government when there was an opportunity 
for theexhibition of patriotism and business judgment it has been 
during the last six months, while this Congress has been in ses- 
EIN, viru the Treasury has been depleted and the public credit 


nfortunately the course of the present Congress, so far as the 
Senate is concerned, has not been such as to inspire public confi- 
dence either in the patriotism or financial wisdom of this body. 
The House of Representatives, within thirty days after its organi- 
zation, proposed and passed a measure to increase the revenues of 
the Government by $40,000,000. The Senate referred that bill to its 
Committee on Finance, which committee loaded it down with a 
proposition for the free and unlimited coinage of silver, knowing 
when they did it that as thus amended it could never pass the 
House of resentatives, or if it did it could not receive Execu- 
tive sprovat Was that patriotic? The Senate then refused to 
even take the measure up for consideration, and I am safe in say- 
ing that it never will be considered by this body. 

This is the patriotic response of Con; to the demand to re- 
penuh an exhausted Treasury. Neither can the patriotism of 

gress, so far as this Senate is concerned, be relied upon to con- 
fer upon the Secretary of the Treasury the power to issue bonds 
to acquiro coin for the purpose of maintaining the public credit. 
The House of Representatives at the present session very promptly 
passed an act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
and sell bonds bearing interest at 3 per cent, and requiring him to 
use the proceeds from such sale for the redemption of United States 
legal-tender notes, and for no other purpose, so as to avoid the 
abuse of that power, and also to issue $50,000,000 of certificates of 
indebtedness, drawing a like rate of interest, for the purpose of 
meeting any temporary deficiency. 

What was the ** patriotic response " of this Senate to that prop- 
osition? Free and unlimited coinage of silver—the same proposi- 
tion that was attached to the tariff bill the coinage of the seignior- 
age in the Treasury, and providing for the issuing of silver certifi- 
cates for the same in advance of its coinage. e Senate could 


not wait even for the coinage; and then, to cap the climax, provid- 
ing for the redemption of the United States and Treasury notes 
in gold or silver, at the option of the Government. So much for 
the patriotism of the Senate of the United States. 

But, I repeat, this measure is a proposition to force this Govern- 
ment to a silver basis by cutting off the revenues and then depriv- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury of the power to purchase coin. 


Take from the Secretary of the Treasury the power to sell bonds 
for the purpose of Oa Ung omen for the maintenance of specie 


yments and convene this Congress for the purpose of reinvest- 
ing him with such power, and I hazard nothing in saying the 
only response that would be made would be a proposition for the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver and the payment of our out- 
standing demand obligations in either gold or silver at the option 
of the Government. 

If it is not the purpose of the anthor and supporters of this 
measure to secure this end, the effect of it will surely be to force 
the Government to a silver basis. 

But fortunately for the country this proposition can not receive, 
whatever may be its fate here, the approval of the House of Rep- 
resentatives or the sanction of the Executive. It will be most 
unfortunate if it shall receive the 5 of a majority of the 
United States Senate. Itis to be deplored that this great bod: 
regarded as the most august legislative assembly on earth, should 
attempt to strip the Government of all power to maintain its credit, 
even in times of profound peace. 

If it were possible for such a proposition as this to receive legis- 
lative approva. and Executive sanction, bringing upon the nation 
financial distress and dishonor, for myself I had rather it had gone 
down in the awful storm of war than to survive a hissing and a 
byword among the nations of the earth. 

Unfortunate for the country, most unfortunate for our finan- 
cial reputation and good name, if this bill shall pass the Senate. 
Each Senator, however, must act and will act upon his own re- 
sponsibility to the State which he represents, and I hope, in a 
higher sense, upon his responsibility to the whole country. 

e are approaching a crisis in our financial affairs fraught with 
incalculable danger, which I trust and believe the sober second 
thought of the American people will avert. For myself, however, 
whatever the outcome and whatever the 88 to me per- 
sonallx, Iwill never lend a hand to remove the Iast prop by which 
the public credit of my country is sustained. 

. PALMER obtained the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER. I wish to ask the Senator from Michi a 
sss before he yields the floor. Will the Senator from Illinois 

ow me to ask a perry of the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. PALMER. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina for 
that pa poso; 

Several SENATORS. Let us vote. 

oo PRES ING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois has 
n » 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Illinois has yielded for a 

8 of the Senator from Michigan. Iwish to ask the Senator 

m Michigan a question. He has seen fit to criticise the Ameri- 
can Senate with severe strictures, and upon these criticisms he 
makes the astounding statement that he could not trust the judg- 
ment and patriotism of this body to say when bonds shall or 
not be issued. He would rather see this country pl into war 
than tosee Congress consulted aboutthis vitalmatter. Ishould like 
to ask him if he can trust the judgment and patriotism of the 
Democratic Executive rather than the will of the people as ex- 
pressed in the legislative branch of the Government? ill he in- 
vestigate with the same scrutiny the actions of the Administra- 
tion and then say that he can trust the patriotism of the Executive 
before he can trust the patriotism of the Senate? If he votes 
against this bill, then he is willing to take from Congress the 
most a and tremendous legislative power and put it 
into the ds of one man; not only that, but into the hands of a 
man who is responsible for the secret bond deal, the most inde- 
fensible and dis, action in the history of this or of any other 
Government. He will be equally responsible for the wrong al- 
ready done by the President and for any wrong that may be done 
in bond transactions in the future. 

The Senator from Michigan has, however, done the country a 
valuable service in one respect at least. He has shown that you 
can not get gold from revenue. Then his proposition is—— 

Mr. PALMER. I did not yield te the Senator from North Car- 
olina for a h. 

Mr. BUTLER. One sentence only, and I am through. You 
can not, according to your own admission, get gold from revenue. 
The gold standard must be maintained. You can not maintain 
it from revenue raised by taxation, no matter if you had a thou- 
sand millions of surplus revenue. Therefore your only hope and 
method for maintaining the gold standard must be by selling 
bonds. You do not expect to do it in any other way, and that is 
why you are opposed to this bill; that is why you do not want to 
intrust the credit and honor of the country in the hands of Con- 
gress. You know, first, that Congress will never authorize the 
maintenance of the gold standard and, second, that Congress will 
adopt the bimetallic standard and provide for meeting all of the 
coin obligations of the Government with gold and silver coin, ac- 
cording to the letter and spirit of the contract. You know 
gress can and would do this without selling bonds. But P ag are 
anxious for bonds to be sold, therefore you are opposed to bill. 
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Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I observe around me such a 
desire to vote upon this question that if I could be assured that a 
vote would be taken at once I would not weary the Senate by any 
extended remarks certainly, and I shall not detain the Senate now 
beyond a single point. I have before me the bill prepared by the 
. Senator from North Carolina [Mr. BuTLER]. Its language is— 

That the issuance of interest-bearing bonds of the United States for any 
porpora whatever without further authority of Congress is hereby pro- 

I understand that the Senator by this bill intends to affirm or 
confirm all the issues that have heretofore been made, and that 
the $260,000,000 that have been issued are, in his judgment, sup- 
ported by existing legislation. 

I have before me the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
8 Brown] and the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS]. I understand the Senator from 
Utah desires nothing more than to establish what my friend from 
Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] terms the proponon of notice, and that 
the reason why the Senator from desires that this measure 
shall be voted upon by the Senate is simply that notice may be 
given. Caveat emptor, I think my friend from Nebraska said, is 
the proper term; and I will remark to my friend from Nebraska 
that that term in Illinois has an official interpretation. Governor 
Reynolds, of Illinois, was once asked by a young lawyer, What is 
the meaning of ‘caveat emptor'?" He said: My young friend, 
it e mre ‘flee from the wrath to come.’ ” [aene] under- 
stand, therefore, that the Senator from Nebraska has himself by 
& resolution or by some speech he has made warned the pur- 
chasers of bonds to flee from the wrath to come, and that the Sen- 
ator from Utah has done no more by his proposed amendment. 

Mr. President, in view of the urgent desire of Senators present 
to vote upon this proposition, it seems to me that I ought to limit 
my remarks toa very narrow extent. I understand, and I fully 
sympathize with that view, that this bill is not only intended—I 
will not say intended, but that the effect of this bill will be to 
shut up the public Treasu We all know that the revenues of 
the Government are not sufficient now to pay its current expenses; 
we all know that if the public debt is met at all, whether in silver 
or in gold, it can only be done by borrowing money for that pur- 


8e. 

P Senior say that we ought to have had laws, we ought to have 
had legislation that would have afforded abundant revenues for 
the Government. We have no such legislation. It is not impor- 
tant now to inquire whose fault it is. We are called upon to 
meet this particular question, Shall we strip the Secretary of the 
Treasury of all power to borrow money? I say it is not important 
whose fault all this is, or what legislation has produced this re- 
sult. Can the Senator from North Carolina (ht. BUTLER] say 
that he desires now that the Secretary of the Treasury shall be 
stripped of all means of maintaining the public credit either by 
the payment of gold or silver? Undoubtedly the latent motive 
which dictates the support of this bill is the desire that by some 
means or other we Sid Fano the point of free coinage of silver. 

Mr. President, I have great respect for my Democratic friends 
who favor the free coinage of silver, but Iam astonished that they 
should seek to accomplish that result by indirection; that they 
should seek to bankrupt the Treasury, deprive it of all means of 
raising temporary supplies, if it be so regarded, and that they 
should by that means not establish the free coinage of silver, but 
endeavor to reach the free coinage of silver through the bank- 
ruptcy of the public Treasury. 

e know, 1 know, and I assert that 9 of the Treas- 
ury would result if it were possible for this bill to pass, which, 
thank God, it is not, because this debate is only intended to af- 
fect the approaching election. Nobody expects the bill to become 
a law. It v prense here merely that men may commit them- 
selves; but still I say Irejoice that it can not become alaw. I 
rejoice, too, that the authors of the bill donot expect it to become 
a law. It is intended as a mere part of the agencies by which 
Presidential elections are to be influenced, if not controlled. 

Mr. President, having thus expressed my own views on this 
subject, having asserted that this is an essential, necessary power 
to be retained by the Secretary of the Treasury, and being earn- 
estly desirous to avoid bankruptcy, earnestly desirous to avoid the 
discredit of the Government by an inability to pay, I can only say 
that I shall, with the aoe satisfaction, vote against this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 

Mr. BACON. Let the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add at the end of the bill 
the following: 

it is necessary, in the opinion of the Presi- 
M Gaited States oa t a ener of the 8 to issue such 


bonds, in accordance with the provisions of hing roe edad to preserve the 
puse credit or to meet obligations of the United States crea by such ex- 


law which can not otherwise be met, and all such bonds when so issued 
Bhall first be offered at public sale. 


Mr. ALLEN. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
moves tolay the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island 
on the table. 

Mr. HILL and Mr. LODGE called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. ALLISON (when his name was called). Iam paired on all 
the votes on this question with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
COCKRELL]. 

Mr. BERRY (when his name was called), On this question I 
am paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY]. If he 
were present, he would vote ‘‘nay” and I should vote ** yea." 

Mr. PASCO (when Mr. CALL's name was called). My colleague 

. CALL] is paired on all these votes with the Senator from 

ermont gece a 

TER (when his name was called). Iam pairedon all 


Mr. C. 
matters relating to this question with the junior Senator from 
Maryland . GIBSON]. 

Mr. G (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 


senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON]. 
I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. CARTER (when Mr. MANTLE’s name wascalled). Idesire 
to announce that my colleague [Mr. e e aired on all 
giis of this question with the Senator from West Virginia INS 

LKINS]. My colleague is in favor of the bill of the Senator from 
North Carolina, and if present would vote yea“ on the pending 
question and the Senator from West Virginia would vote “nay.” 

Mr. HILL. Perhaps I might as well call attention right here to 
a fact, to which I invite the attention of theSenator from Nevada 
p; STEWART]. Last week the Senator from Nevada asked me 

have my colleague [Mr. uere Urn s upon this question with 
€ 8 [Mr. JONES], which I did. I merely call attention 

it. 
Mr. STEWART. My colleague is here now. 

Mr. HILL. He is here, but my colleague is not, and the Sena- 
tor's colleague [Mr. JONES of Nevada] has voted. 

Mr. STE T. Then the Senator's colleague [Mr. MURPHY] 
is not paired. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. On thisquestion the Senators in charge 
of the pairs have arranged a pair between the Senator from 
Im [Mr. CLARK] and the Senator from New York [Mr. 

URPHY |]. 

Mr. L. The pair, then, with my colleague has been trans- 
ferred to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Yes; on this question, 

Mr. HILL. Very well. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I understood the pair had been trans- 
ferred before I voted. 

Mr. HILL. That is all right, then. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called). I 
am paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL], but 
as we are on this subject, I vote ** nay. 

Mr.PASCO. Iwillstate that the pair of theSenator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SEWELL] has been transferred to the Senator from 


If he were present, 


Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD], which permits the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. MITCHELL] to vote. 
Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). Upon this ques- 


tion and all of its different phases I am paired with the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN]. If present, he would vote “nay” 
while I should vote“ yea.” 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD], but 
inasmuch as we agree on this proposition, I exercise my choice 
and vote yea.“ 1 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). I havea general pair 
with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. On 
this question I transfer my pair with him to the junior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Martin] and vote Rt Anil 

Mr. SHOUP (when his name was called). I announce on all 

hases of this question that I am paired with the Senator from 
hio [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. THURSTON], who is 
absent. With the consent of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Pasco], who has charge of the pairs on this side of the Chamber, 
I will transfer that pair to the tor from North Dakota [Mr. 
Roach] and vote yea." 

Mr. ALLEN. My colleague [Mr. THURSTON] is detained from 
the Senate by sickness in his family. 

Mr. when Mr. VooRHEES's name was called). My 
coll e [Mr. EIN) is paired withthe Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. VooRHEES]. jonas my colleague would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from Indiana, I presume, would vote yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. Á 

Mr. BURROWS. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
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McMILLAN] is paired with the senior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BLACKBURN]. If present, my colleague would vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. HARRIS. Ihave a general pair with the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. he were present, I suppose he would 
vote “nay upon this motion, and I should vote yea.“ I will, 
however, transfer that pair to the senior Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. IRBY], and record my vote yea." 

Mr. GALLINGER. I rise to announce that on this vote and on 
all votes relating tothis bill the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
BAKER] is paired with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KYLE]. 

Mr. BERRY. I am paired with the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Gray], and the Senator from Iowa pe. ALLISON] is paired 
with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CKRELL]. By trans- 
ferring our pairs the Senator from Iowa and I will be at liberty 
to vote. I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. ALLISON. Assenting to that arrangement, the Senator 
Mr. Gray] will stand paired with the Senator 


from Delaware 
i i . COCKRELL], and I vote ** nay." 


from uri 


'The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 25; as follows: 
YEAS—3. 
Allen, Daniel, Mitchell, Oreg. Teller, 
Dubois, organ, 
Bate, George. ^ jie, 
Berry, Hansbrough, * Peffer, Vest, 
Bro Pettigrew, Walthall, 
Butler, Jones, Ark. Pri Warren, 
Cannon, Jones, Nev. Pugh, White, 
ton, Mills, Stewart, Wolcott. 
NAYS—25. 
Aldrich, Davis, Lodge, Smith, 
Allison, Faulkner, McBride, Vilas, 
Brice, Gallinger, Mitchell, Wis. Wetmore, 
Burrows, Hale, Nelson, ilson. 
Caffery, Hawley, Palmer, 
Chandler, Platt, 
Cullom, Lindsay. Quay. 
NOT VOTING—32. 
Baker, Elkins, Irby, Proctor, 
Blackburn, Frye, Kyle, 
Blanc! Gear, MeMi Sewell, 
Call, Gibson, Mantle, herman, 
Cameron, Gordon, n, Shoup, 
Carter, Gorman, Morrill, uire, 
Clark, Gray, Murphy, Thurston, 
Hoar, Per Voorhees, 


So the amendment was laid on the table. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I offer the amendment which I send to the 


desk. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
The SECRETARY. At the end of the billit is proposed to insert 
the following: 


Provided, however, That nothing contained in this act shall be construed to 
impair the obligation of the United States to redeem in coin upon presenta- 
tion, as now req law, outstanding United States legal-tender notes 


and Treasury notes, nor to restrict or lessen the authority now given by law 
to the Secretary of the to obtain the necessary coin for the purposes 
of such redemption. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I do not intend to detain the 
Senate by discussing this amendment, but it is important that 
this bill should be clearly understood and that its purpose should 
be clearly defined. If it is the purpose of the Senate in passing 
this bill A stop the redemption of United States notes and Treas- 
ury notes in coin, they should be willing to say so in definite set 
terms, and I therefore ask that a vote may be taken on the amend- 


ment by yeas and nays. 

Mr. . Imove to lay the amendment on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFIC The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. : 

Mr. HALE (when Mr. FRYE's name was called). 

Mr. FRYE] would vote “nay” if here. He is paire 
nator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES]. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was ed). Iam paired, as I be- 
fore stated, with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON]. Were 
he present, I should vote ‘‘ nay." 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Being paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], andsupposing he would 
vote “nay” upon this motion, I transfer my pair to the senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IrBy] and vote“ yea." 

Mr. LODGE (when Mr. Hoar’s name was called). My col- 
league 5 Hoar] now stands paired with the Senator from Vir- 

r. MARTIN]. If my colleague were present, he would 
vote na 


» 

Mr. BURROWS (when Mr. McMiLLAN's name was called). I 
make the same announcement in regard to my colleague [Mr. 
WR that I before made. 

Mr. PER S (when his name was called). 


My colleague 
with the 


I desire again to 


S my pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
RM 
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Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD]. 
present, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called), I make the same 
announcement as to pairs, and I will vote. I vote yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BERRY. Iam paired on this question with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. GRAY]. If the Senator from Delaware were 
present, he would.vote ‘‘nay.” With the consent of the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], we will make the same arrangement, 
and I will transfer the pair with the Senator from Delaware to 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL]. I will vote ** yea." 

Mr. ALLEN. Itis due to the junior Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Sad in say that he stands paired on this question 
with the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. BAKER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 25; as follows: 


I am paired 


If he were 


YEAS—31. 

Allen. Daniel, Mitchell, Oreg. Tillman, 
Bacon, Dubois, Morgan, Turpie, 
Bate, deor asco, Vest, 
Berry, Hansbrough, Peffer, Walthall, 
Brown, i Pettigrew, Warren, 
Butler, Jones, Ark. Pugh, ite, 
Cannon, Jones, Nev. Ste Wolcott. 

H Mills, Teller, 

NAYS—25. 
Aldri Davis, Lodge, Smith 
8 Faulkner, Mcbride, Vilas,” 
Brice, Gallinger, Mitchell, Wetmore, 
Burrows, Hale. Nelson, ilson. 
Caffery, Hawley, Palmer, 
Chandler, 1 Pla 
Cullom, Lindsay, Quay, 
NOT VOTING—33. 

er, Frye, McMillan, Sewell, 
CORN ee MT Lal 

nel ar’ ou 
= Gordon: SoD “ie 

meron, rman, urphy, 
Carter, Gray, Per ina, Voorhees. 
Clark, Hoar, Pritchard, 
Cockrell, Irby, Proctor, 
» Kyle, h, 


So the amendment was laid on the table, 

Mr. HILL. Ioffer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add at the end of the bill: 

It is further provided that upon the redemption of any United States notes 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall not reissue the same. 

Mr. MILLS. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. HILL. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], and for 
the last time. I transfer my pair to the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. IRBYy]. I vote yea,“ and shall continue to vote 
hereafter upon these questions, making that transfer without 
further statement. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called). I 
am paired with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL]. 
I understand that the Senator from North Carolina [ Mr. PRITCH- 
ARD] is paired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD]. 
Mr. PRITCHARD. Iam so paired. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin. If it is agreeable to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, we will transfer our pairs. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. That is perfectly agreeable. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). I desire again to 
announce my pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GoRMAN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam paired with the Senator from Missouri 

. COCKRELL], but e that he would vote yea” on 
is vote, I am at liberty to vote. I vote yea.“ 
Mr. GEAR. Iam paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Gorpon]. If he were present, I should vote“ yea.” 
The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 12; as follows: 


t 


YEAS—43, 

Allen, Daniel, Lindsay, Ste 
Allison, Davis, McBride, "Teller, 
Bacon, Dubois, Mills, ‘Tillman, 
Bate, Gallinger, Mitchell, Oreg. Turpie, 
Berry. George, Morgan, est, 
Brown, Hale. Nelson, Walthall, 
Butler, Hansbrough, Pasco, Warren, 

on, Tis, Peffer, White, 
Chandler, Hawley, Pettigrew, Wilson, 
Chilton, Jones, Ark, Pri rd, Wolcott. 
Cullom, Jones, Nev Pugh, 
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NAYS—12. 
Brice, Hill, Smith, 
Faulkner, Mitchell, Wis. ^ Quay, Wetmore. 
NOT VOTING—31. 
Aldrich, Cockrell, Irby, Roach. 
er, Ky Bewell, 
Blackburn, M Sherman, 
Blanchard, Gear, Mantle, Shoup, 
Burrows, Gibson, — 
* 0 
Cameron, Gorman, Murphy, Voorhees. 
s Gray, Per 
Clark, Hoar, 


So the amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. QUAY. I offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add at the end of the bill: 

When any Treasury note shall be received at the Treasury for redemption 
H halbe canceled. and it shall M uM or Fie Hetetary of the ry 
to issue in lieu thereo? a note of similar denomina: yable in gold, at the 
option of the United States, -— receivable for all de public and private, 
except duties upon imports and interest on the public debt. 


Mr. HARRIS. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 
Mr. CHANDLER. Iask that the amendment may again be 


The Secretary a again read the amendment. 
Seat PLATT. I should like to be advised as to what a Treasury 


nene ALDRICH. 55 issued under the act of e 
The PRESIDING OFFI The auestion is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Tennessee to lay on the table the 

amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 


The motion was : 

Mr. HILL. I to make one more motion before the final 
vote is — I move to 3 the further consideration of 
the 2 until the onday in December next. 

D RÉSIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
moves to ne the further consideration of the bill until the 
first Monday in December next. 

Mr. HILL. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the 8 proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senatorfrom Georgia [Mr. GORDON]. If he were present, I should 


Mr. BERRY (when Mr. Gray’s name was called). The Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. Gray] is "with the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL]. If the Senator from Delaware were 
here, he would vote ** yea," in favor of postponement, and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri would vote nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when Mr. Hoar’s name was called). My col- 
league y. is paired with the Senator from [Mr. 
If my colleague were present, he would vote “ yea." 

Mr. PE S (when his name was called). I desire to 
announce my pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Gorman]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BURROWS. My colleague [Mr. McMiLLAN] is paired 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. If my Fok 
league were present, he would vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 32; as follows: 


Cullom, Palmer, 
Algen- Davis, «er Platt, 
ee Gallinger, Meri Sith, 
Burrows, " e. a 
Caffery, Mitchell, Wis. Vilas, 
Chandler, Hawiey, Nelson, Wetmore. 
NAYS—2. 
Allen, Danii Mitchell Oreg. Teller, 
Bacon, D — 
. x Peffer, 
Dv Hansbrough, Vea 
Butler, Jones, Ark. arren, 
Jones, Nev. Pugh, te, 
Chilton, Stewart, Wolcott. 
NOT VOTING—33. 
Baker, Frye, M Sherman, 
Blackburn, Gear, Mantle. Shoup, 
Blanchard, Gibson, ponire; 
Call, Gordon, Morrill, urston, 
Cameron, Gorman, — Voorhees, 
Carter, Gray, Per 
Cockrell, or ie 
Ii o 
Elkins, Kyle, Sewell, 
So the motion was not to. 


The bill was reported to Senate without amendment, ordered 


to be en. or a third reading, and was read the third time. 
The P IDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the bill 
pass? 


Mr HILL and Mr. HAWLEY called for the yeas and nays, and 
= were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PASCO (when Mr. Calis name was called). I wish to an- 
nounce that my colleague [Mr. CALL] is with the Senator 
from Ferment [ .PRocToR]. If my e were present he 
would 4 for the passage of the bill and he would have voted 
against all the amendments which have been offered. 

Mr. HALE (when Mr. Fnrzs name was called). My rise gin 
pe FRYE] would vote **nay," if he were here. is paired with 

Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES]. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). Iwill again announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. GoRDON]. If 
he — resent, I should vote **nay." 

RRY (when Mr. Gray’s name was called). Upon this 
question the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray] is paired with 

e Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL]. If the Senator from 
Delaware were present, he would vo “nay,” andthe Senator from 
Missouri would vote Te 

Mr. LODGE (when Hoar’s name was called). Ree col- 
league [Mr. Hos is paired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
enr If my coll m were present, he would vols “nay.” 

7 ME: r. KYLE'S name was called). The junior 
8 from Sah Dakota . KYLE] is paired with the junior 
Senator from Kansas*[Mr. AKER], would vote “ yea” if he 
were present. 

Mr. HILL (when Mr. Murpny’s name was called). ET col- 
league [Mr. MURPHY] is paired with the Senator from W Wyoming 
[Mr. CLARK]. If my colleague were present, he would vote 
LET na 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). Iagainannounce 
my pair with the senior Senator from land [Mr. GORMAN], 
If he were present, he would vote **nay " Ishould vote ** yea." 


The roll call was concluded. 
Mr. SMITH. My coll [Mr. SEWELL] is paired with the 
my colleague were 


Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD]. 
present, he would vote ox 4d 
Mr. BURROWS. My colleague [Mr. McMiLLAN] would vote 
“nay” if he were here. He is paired with the Senator from Ken- 
may Mr. BLACKBURN]. 
ARREN. My iem a [Mr. CLARE] is detained from 
the C Chamber and is paired with the Senator from New York [Mr. 


MURPHY]. If present, he would vote yea.“ 
The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 25; as follows: 


YEAS—32. 

AT ^ Mitchell, Oreg. 
Tekan: Dubois, D Tillman, 
Brown i Pet i w Walthat, 
Butler, Jones, Ark. Pritchard, arren, 

ones, Nev. ugh, 
Chilton, Stewart, Wolcott. 

NAYS—35. 
Aldrich, Davis, Smi 
Allison. Faulkner, M le, io 
Brice, Gallinger, Mitchell, Wis. Wetmore, 
Burrows, Berker Nelson. ilson. 
Chandler, Bo Platt, 
Cullom, ` Lindsay, Quay, 
NOT VOTING—32. 

Baker, — Irby. Proctor, 
Blanchard, Gear, McMillan, Sewell. 
Call. Gibson, Mantle. Sherman, 
Cameron. Gordon. Martin, Shoup, 
cute ae —— 7 —.— 

ray. > urston, 
Cockrell, Hoar, = Per Voorhees. 

So the bill was passed. 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING FILLED CHEESE. 

Mr. ALLISON, Mr. Brown, and others addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sena- 
tor from Iowa. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move, in accordance with an — 
and at the uest of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
take up ne known ai = eie bill hot however, with 
a view o TUE. es its consideration to-nig! 

Mr. HARRIS ope the Senator will let that motion go over 
until ‘to-morrow. It is now a little after 7 o'clock. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will state to the Senator from Tennessee that 
the Senate is now very full. It was understood that this should 
be the next order of business, and I hope that arrangement will 
not be disturbed. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not know that there was any understand- 
ing that it should be the next order of business; and it will require 
a majority vote of the Senate to make it such. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Very well. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa moves 
to proceed to the consideration of a bill the title of which will be 


read. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. ee defining cheese, and also 
imposing a tax upon and ting the manufacture, sale, im- 
por and exportation of filled cheese. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move, at 5 minutes after 7 o'clock, that the 
Senate do now adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
moves that the Senate do now 3 

The motion was not 

The PRESIDING O ACER. The question recurs on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Iowa to proceed to the consideration of 
the bill indicated by him 

The motion was agreed to 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is before the Senate as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Vest, Mr. HILL, and others addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HILL. I was going to move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. ALLISON. Lask the Senator from New York to wait one 
moment. The Senator from Missouri wishes to say a word, 

Mr. VEST. I renew the notice I gave, that to-morrow morn- 
ing after the routine business is I shall move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the river and harbor bill 
and the veto message upon it. 

I move that when the Senate adjourn to-day it be to meet at 11 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. Imove that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 o'clock and 7 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, June 8, 1896, 
at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
TUESDAY, June 2, 1896. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
Henry N. CoupEn. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 

The SPEAKER. The Journal should have contained the state- 
ment: **A quorum appearing, the Speaker caused the Journal to be 
read.” With that modification, in the absence of objection, the 
Journal will be approved. 

HOUR OF DAILY MEETING. 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I am instructed by the Com- 
ae = Rules to present the privileged report which I send to 
e desk. 

8 5 was read, as follows: 

on Rules, to whom was referred the following resolution: 

ino x: i at during the perm of the present session the hour of the 

ouse will be II o’clock a. m.,“ have had the same under 

consideration pe x ave to report it with the recommendation that it be 


The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, in connection with this re- 
port, I would like to have the gentleman from Maine, the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, make a statement to the 


House 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr.S I desire simply to call the atten- 
tion of members of the House to the condition of the business 
of this body. There remain seven of the general bg hea 
bills in conference, on several of which there are 
between the House and the Senate which appear to be causing 
considerable delay, and on which some votes are likely to be call 
for in the House. I desire, therefore, to call attention to the im- 


leaving, as I notice many are inclined to do, that, in view of the 
condition of business in the House, it will undoubtedly be neces- 
vee to have a quorum for the p of closing up the business. 
3 ume that members who are intending to leave will 
bear in mind that in the absence of a quorum it may become nec- 
essary to send for them through the Sergeant-at-Arms. 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I pesca to supplement what the 
chairman of - ittee on Ways Means has said with 


= an effective quorum on han 
ANNON. Oh, if there is nota quorum in attendance we 
shall not get away in a month from now. 

The SPE . The Chair desires to add that he trusts that 
quorum keeping will commence each day at 11 o’clock precisely. 


GAS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Mr. BABCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a conference 


The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis ing votes of the two Houseson 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. ) young 3 to the sale of 
ge inthe District of Columbia, having met, after full and free conference 

Pa serene ve to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the first and second amend- 
ments of the Senate, and agree to the same amended so that the first section 
ot the bill. down to the proviso, shall read A follows: 

“That the Washington Gas Light Company of the District of Columbia is 
authorized to charge and — — after the Is Ist at of July. ue for illuminat- 
gas furnished to and paid for by pe consumers in the District of 


1st day of July, 
per Ho Sean LO: ie feet; and that after the Ist day of July —ÁÓ— 
ington Gas Light Company of the District of Columbia shall fur 

F and the Distriot of Columbia pes at tho rate, of $1 


cubic feet." 
And that the Senate agree to the 
That the House recede from its t to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 3 and 4, and agree to the same amended so that the second 
of the bill, down to the read as follows: 
"SEC. 2. That the Geo mter MEN: ARE COME TS NR 


known isauthor- 
ized to charge and collect, after the Ist e ist dn of Jul dm for illuminati 
furnished t n x mers in tha that part of the District 


thousand — — feet until 


ht Compan: 
dot Columbi 


vern- 


. 


ent to the fifth, seventh, and 
c Phat the House re of the ee and agree to the same. 

House — m its disagreement to the sixth amendment of 

same amended as follows: In lieu of the words 

— tour" — — the jer * twenty-five"; and that the Senate agree to 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the ninth amendment of 
the Senate, and agree to the same amended so that section 5 shall read as fol- 


“SEC. 5. ME neither the Washington Gas —— [o y nor the George- 
town Gas t Company shall hereafter issue any greater number of 
of stock than shall be equal to the actual cash value of said plants and neces- 
sary cost of the construction of future extensions or future 
plants, which cash value and cost of extensions shall first be ascertain 
authorized upon petition therefor to the supreme court of the District of 
Colambi — = ons as the chief justice and the justices 


them, upon public notice, to be prescribed by the rules of said court, to per- 


mit the of such bonds mortgage as desired: That the 

a ac whip Spat ig aay ing at fera perme pastas e Re gi value of 

eei Hed further, That th oWashingts Gas Light t Con 5 — par = thor- 
e m Gas re 

ized to issue such additional amount of ca; Bs will 70 


er for tho 


Tap among g pre Aia e p h indebtedness, 
which aS of said certificates is hereby authorized to an amount not 
ex $800, 

And that the Senate to the same. 
That the Senate recede from its tenth amen t. 
That the House recede ent to the eleventh amendment 
of the Senate, and agree to same amended so that said amendment shall 
stand as section 6; and F 
B. B. ae 
JAMES D. RICHARDSON, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
JAMES * R 
CHAS. 


J. FAULKNE 
J. H. GALLINGER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 
The effect of the bill agreed upon by the Senate and House conference 


Pon Eee MEME. to tha United Mates Dore t and to the 
"^ uc ice gas ie Thinen 
Divide se D thousand, to take effect July 1, 1896. 

2. To reduce the 10 per thousand, 


3 u MER gas to private consumers to $1. 
Mr erp altem nen I. and continuing until July 1, 1901, ‘when i$ will reach 


3. We have fixed the standard of gas at 25 candl measured by the 

common use. Under the nt met in use in the District 

for testing gas this will show about 21 candlepower, or an increase over the 
e he effect of this 


upon consumption 
ä is likel to dont thin retneed 
inion of your committee, will 


of the Senate ittee on the District of Columbia as to on 
Tice of furnished by the Washington Gas Light Company. 
these had in 1886, it was shown by the testimony of 
the then president of the company that coal gas was being made 
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in this city by his company at a cost of 42 cents a thousand feet, 

and water gas at a cost of 39.6 cents per thousand feet. That is 

the price at which it was p into the reservoir, the cost of distri- 
t 


bution being 14 cents a thousand feet, making the total cost of 
manufacturing the gas and delivering it to the consumer 56 cents 
for coal and less than that for the water gas. 
Mr. BABCOCK. Does the gentleman mean 56 cents or 76 cents? 
Mr. HEPBURN. Fifty-sixcents. That was at atime when the 
material used for the manufacture of gas cost the company as 
much as or more than it does now, and when no part of the re- 
siduum was sold because of the want of a market for it in this 
place. That was the cost when a little over 500,000,000 feet were 
manufactured in a year. Now more than 900,000,000 feet are 
made, and of course at a large reduction of cost for distribution. 
It was shown in that investigation that every dollar of the origi- 
nal capital stock that had been paid into this company had been 
returned in extraordinary dividends—dividends above and beyond 
10, 124, or 15 per cent annually. It was shown that for the first 
-one and a half years of the existence of the company there 
had been an annual dividend of 19 per cent upon the alleged capi- 
tal stock, and from the expiration of that period down to this time 
it is capable of being shown that the dividends have been even 


larger. 

At that time it was shown that one-third of the gas used was 
water gas. It has been recently shown that since that period, 
through new processes adopted, the water gas can be manufac- 
tured for about one-half of the then cost, and that in the manu- 
facture of the composition that is distributed to this city the 
company, instead of using one-third of the cheaper quality as they 
did then, use now a much larger percentage. 

There is no reason in the world, Mr. Speaker, why gas might 
not be sold in the city of Washington at 75 cents a thousand feet 
and yet yield a handsome dividend upon all of the alleged capital 
invested in this corporation. It can be done. There has been 
testimony before this committee showing that fact; and I am con- 
fident that it is the opinion of the chairman of the House commit- 
tee that gas can be manufactured in this city for less than 65 cents 
a thousand feet. 

Now, I am content to believe that our conferees have up to this 
time done all that they could do, without a further expression on 
the of the House, to secure gas at a just and proper price; 
and I think that the House ought to express itself now in a pos- 
itive way in the direction of demanding some recognition of the 

rights of the people of Washington at the hands of this corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to remind the conferees that we are not 
owerless in this matter; that there is in the District appropria- 
ion bill a provision on the subject of gas, and that even if this 

bill should fail (which I nii um the gas company would desire) 
we still have — of compelling something like a proper 
agreement on this subject. If the House will stand firm we can 
compel dollar gas in the District Moe ner e bill, for the Sen- 
ate will not dare to lose that bill in the effort to serve the interest 
of a gas corporation at the expense of the rights of the people of 
this District. 

Mr. Speaker, I object to this measure as now reported for the 
further reason that it will fix the price of gas at $1.10 for the next 
five years; for it will be said that this act is in the nature of a com- 
promise; that some of the obligations of contract are created by 
this stipulation; and we shall not be able to change the price dur- 

ing that period. : 3 
in, sir, I object to the ninth proposition in this report allow- 
ing capital stock to be issued to the full value of the plant of this 
company. Imakethestatement without the fear of contradiction 
that every dollar that was placed in this enterprise has been re- 

turned in the shape of extraordinary dividends—dividends of 50 

per cent at one time, of 50 per cent at another time, of 40 per cent 

atanother time, of 30 per cent at anothertime. Dividends of this 
class have returned to the original projectors every dollar of the 

$2,000,000 of alleged stock. Further, let me say that well on to a 

million dollars has been put into the permanent improvements of 

the company out of the earnings of the company, in addition to 
the payment of all these dividends. 

ow, what will be the result of the adoption of this provision 
with reference to the issue of additional capital stock? Under 
the terms of this bill you will allow the issue of stock to the 
amount of $1,200,000 now represented by certificates of indebted- 
ness, because that enters into the cost. Provision is made for the 
issuance of stock to that amount. There will be $2,400,000 of ad- 
ditional stock. Then all these betterments that have been made out 
of current earnings will be capitalized in the same way; and under 
the terms of this bill I undertake to say there may be issued not less 
than $5,000,000 of stock, not one dollar of which is represented 
now in the plant of the concern excepting the present certificates 
and bonds of a million two hundred thousand dollars. I do not 


believe that it is wise or right or fair to the people of this Dis- 
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trict—who must pay the dividends on this stock—75 per cent of 
which will be water—who it will be insisted must do so in order 
to be honest—to adopt the provision suggested by the conference 
committee. 

Mr.BABCOCK. Mr.Speaker,if I can have the attention of the 
House for a few moments I will make a fair and accurate state- 
ment of this report. 

In answer to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN], I would 
say. that he brings before the House a report upon this subject 
which was made in 1886. He might have gone back ten years 
further, for Congress has handled the subject for twenty years 
and never yet has been able to pass a bill changing the price of gas 
in the District. 

. This bill, if , will make a saving to the consumers of gas 
in the District of Columbia of from $120,000 to $150,000 a year. 
And I desire to say on behalf of the conference committee of the 
House that we have persistently maintained the position and views 
of the House on this subject; and only at the end of four confer- 
ences and after a full and thorough consideration of the subject 

when it became evident that it was this or nothing, have we agreed 
to accept the Senate provision which is embodied in this report. 
We have insisted on our bill for dollar gas all the way through 
until we have reached the point where, as I have said, it is thi 
bill or nothing. 

The gentleman well said that the gas ei of the District 
would like to see this bill fail. Undoubtedly they would, for it 
would be a saving to them of from $120,000 to $130,000 a year 
just that much money in their pockets—if the House refuses to 
adopt the report. 

As to the continuing price for five years, I would say that the 
bill contains the full repealing clause, and it is entirely in the 
power of, Congress to change it at any time. 

Now, in reference to the stock; some years ago this company 
issued $600,000 worth of certificates that draw interest at 6 per 
cent. These certificates state on their face that they are redeem- 
able in stock at the option of the holders. The company simpl 
asks authority now to take up the certificates of indebtedness an 
issue stock in their stead, and to which the holders are entitled by 
the terms of the agreement. "They also ask authority to go before 
the supreme court of the District of Columbia, when desiring to 
make extensions or betterments of their plant, or at any other 
time they can show that the cash value of their plant is in excess 
of the present capitalization, and issue stock to the amount of 
such cash value at the rate of 100 cents on the dollar. ‘ 

Mr. HEPBURN. If the gentleman will permit me, these cer- 
tificates bear interest at 6 per cent—— 

Mr. BABCOCK. Yes. s 

Mr. HEPBURN. And there are $1,200,000 instead of $600,000. 

Mr. BABCOCK. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; there are 
$600,000 of certificates and $600,000 of bonds. 

Mr. HEPBURN. And the stock is worth nearly 8 to 1. 

Mr. BABCOCK. About 2 to 1. It is 45 now for each twenty- 
dollar share. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Oh, a good deal more than that. 

Mr. BABCOCK, The stock is selling at $45 per share. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I have seen it quoted at $49 a share quite re- 
cently. It would be a good investment if the certificates held by 
the present stockholders should be converted into this high inter- 
est or dividend bearing stock, would it not? 

Mr. BABCOCK. e certificates are worth 150 cents on the 
dollar to-day, They can not be bought really at any price. 

Now, this is the proposition we lay before the House, as I have 
explained it. Itis the very best wecando. We have maintained 
and backed up the position of the House to the fullest extent; and, 
gentlemen, now we put itin yourown hands. Ifthe House thinks 
there should be no legislation on the subject, then take the re- 
sponsibility and relieve the committee. We have reported this 
proposition, which is the only proposition, in our judgment, that 
it is ible to pass, or, at all events, the best that can be had. 
It will relieve the citizens of the District to the extent of $120,000 
to $150,000 a year as a saving on gas bills. 

Iask a vote on the adoption of the report. 
Mr. HEPBURN. I would like a vote on the two propositions 


separate. 
he SPEAKER. Itisnot ible to divide the report and have 
two votes upon it. It must be accepted or rejected as a whole. 
Mr. RIC DSON. Mr. Speaker, before the question is taken 
I desire to say a word or two (as I have been serving on the com- 
mittee of conference on the part of the House) to gentlemen on 
this side of the Chamber. 
We have pus n inevery possible way to reduce the cost of gas 
to the people of the District to $1 per thousand feet. We have 
four or five conferences—four I think—with the Senate, and 
have reached this agreement at $1.10 per thousand feet for the 
term 1 in the bill, that is, ‘vera after which the price 
shall be $1 per thousand. I agree with what the chairman of the 
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Committee on the District of Columbia has so well said, that this 
is all we can do. I thinkit likely the gas company would be glad 
‘to have the report voted down, for they will make a large saving 
thereby. The cut made in the pun of gas will cost them more 
than $120,000 a year each year for five years, making a total of 
over $600,000 within that period. .At the same time the District 
of Columbia and the Government of the United States will imme- 
diately get gas at $1 per thousand feet instead of about $1.25 which 
they are now paying. I believe that it is the very best we can do, 
xe we feel safe in advising the House to accept the report of the 
conference committee. 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I should like a little 
further light, before voting on this question, as to why this is the 
best that the House committee cando? Reference has been made by 
the chairman of the Committee on the District of Columbia [Mr. 
Bazcock] to the fact that the report read by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] was made in 1886. I hold in my hand a 
report made in 1894, upon full investigation, made by the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BABCOCK. One moment. I desire to ask the gentleman 
if Congress has ever succeeded in passing any regulation in regard 
to the price of gas for twenty years? 

Mr. COOP of Florida. No; but this House has passed such 
a bill several times. In 1894 that matter was fully investigated. 
I was on the District Committee and one of the subcommittee 
that made that report. Iwent into that investigation as devoid 
of prejudice as a man could possibly be. I examined it simply as 
I would have examined any proposition of law or business in my 
office. We gave an impartial and careful hearing to all parties 
in interest, and we determined and reported that at $1 a thousand 
the gas company could pay all its fixed charges, pay the interest 
upon its bonds and certificates of indebtedness, pay 10 per cent 
per annum upon its stock, and have an ample Sud gne for con- 
tingencies. t was demonstrated by the facts and the figures. 

he House passed a bill then reducing the price of gas to a dol- 
lara thousand. It passed it again at this session. There is no 
reason that I know why the law should not fix the price at that, 
except that it is said that we can not pass it through the Senate. 
I think that the House should make one more effort at least, should 
instruct its conferees to further insist on making the price of gas 
at a just and reasonable figure. The extension to $1.10, together 
with the provision for a term of years, is simply yielding to com- 
pulsion, for which justice makes no demand. know that the 
chairman of the District Committee [Mr. BABCOCK] sympathizes 
with the demand for gas at $1 a thousand. I know that he believes 
that it is a reasonable demand, I think this House should em- 
phasize it, in justice to the poopie of this District, in justice to 
the Government, and that if this gas oompany is to go on with 
this blackmail it shall do it over the emphasized and repeated 
protests of this House at least. 

Mr. BABCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that this House 
has emphasized its position on this matter for twenty years, and 
has accomplished nothing, and I believe that unless the House 
adopts this report the whole legislation will fall, and we shall still 
pay a dollar and a quarter for gas. : y 

On tbis question, Mr. Speaker, I ask the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

'The question was taken on agreeing to the conference report; 
and on a division (demanded by Mr. HEPBURN) there were—ayes 
126, noes 29. 

Accordingly the conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. BABCOCK, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8109) making 
appropriations for fortifications and other works of defense, for 

e armament thereof, for the procurement of heavy ordnance for 
trial and service, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had a to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 7664) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for 
other purposes, had further insisted upon its remaining amend- 
ments, had agreed to the conference asked for by the House of 
Representatives; and had appointed Mr. ALLISON, Mr. HALE, and 
Mr. Gorman as the conferees on the of the Senate. 


The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 819) 
granting a pension to Catherine 7 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1342) 
granting an increase of pension to Lena D. Smith. 


The me also anncunced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 5946) granting an increase of pension to Abraham 
bi GH. R. 6221 t Mary E. 

i R. 6221) granting an increase o nsion to Mary 
Chanel. and x 

A bill (H. R. 3582) to remove the charge of desertion now stand- 
ing against Henry H. Bailey. 

e message also announced that the Senate had disagreed to 

the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1291) 

5 5 555 an increase of pension to Celeste A. Boughton, widow of 

vt. Brig. Gen. Horace Boughton; asked a conference with the 

House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon; and 

had appointed Mr. GaLLInGceR, Mr. PALMER, and Mr. HANS- 
BROUGH as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8293) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the 
appropriations for the year recs dee 80, 1896, and for 
prior years, and for other purposes, had ther insisted upon its 
amendments numbered 14, 24, 25, 27, 30, 31, 37, 74, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 
108, 104, 105, 106, 122, 137, 147, 148, 190, 192, 200, 207, and 208, dis- 
agreed to by the House of Representatives; had asked a further 
conference with the House on the di eeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. LE, Mr. ALLISON, and 
Mr. COCKRELL as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. HAGER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, orted 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the fol- 
lowing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (8.3161) amending and extending the provisions of an act 
of Congress entitled An act approving, with amendments, the 
funding act of Arizona,” approved June 25, 1890, and the act 
8 thereof and supplemental thereto, approved August 

A bill (S. 807) granting a pension to Charles Williamson; 

A bill (S. 997) granting a pension to Ella D. Cross; 

A bill (S. 1672) granting a pension to Lue R. Brown; 

A bill (S. 819) granting a pension to Catherine Leary; 

A bill (S. 148) granting a pension to Catharine Dillon; 

A bill (S. 804) granting a pension to Mrs. Eleanor Carroll Poe; 

A bill (S. 1347) to establish and provide for the maintenance of 
a free public library and reading room in the District of Columbia; 

bill (H. R. 3575) granting a pension to Elmira E. Dustin; and 

A bill (H. R. 7578) granting the Flagstaff and Canyon Railroad 
Company right of way for railroad purposes through the Grand 
Canyon Forest Reserve in northern Arizona. 


RETURN OF A BILL FROM THE PRESIDENT, 


Mr. BABCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up a privileged 
"pr ns on the Speaker's desk, with reference to the return of 
a bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the 


President be requested to return to the House the bill (H. R.8279) to author- 
ize the reassessment of water-main taxes, and for other purposes. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HOOKER. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors to report back the bill (H. R.7977) making 
appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation o 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other p 5 
with the veto message of the President, and the eee 
that the bill pass notwithstanding the 1 of the Execu- 
tive. On that, Mr. Speaker, I desire to send up the report of the 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire the report read as 
a part of his remarks? 

r. HOOKER. Ido. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Rivers and Harbors, to which was referred House bill 
7977, together with the message of the President of the United States, dated 
May 29, 1896, disapproving the same, have had the same under consideration 
and beg leave to report the same back with the unanimous recommendation 
of the committee that said bill do pass, the veto of the President to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Your committee feel that they would be remiss in their duty to the House 
of Representatives if they should fail to make some statement regarding the 
merits of said bill, and especially as the same may be affected by the criticism 
thereof contained in the message of the President, It may be well to state at 
the outset that of the 417 items of appropriations contained in the bill all of 
them except 27 are for projects contained in river and harbor bills heretofore 
enacted into law, and which projects now and for some years have been in 
process of construction and completion by the Government. Nonew projecta 
were added to the river and harbor bill of 1894. It will thus be seen that the 
principal work of the Committee on Riversand Harbors has been the investi- 
gation and examination of works of improvement to which Congress has by 
4 noe pag acts committed itself. The river and harbor bill of also con- 

ned a very limited number of new projects. The river and harbor bill of 
1890 appropriated $25,136,295, and placed certain works under the contract 


scorn which inyolved the additional e: diture of $15,282,980. It 
t sai from this statement that by far the greater K epe pn AES 
appropriated for in this M were also appropriated for in the bill 
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Live re oma gebe einn roni A ei e the lan- 
Mere Veen ogee oe be a number of the the projects named $n tho bill 
Fas often o corns that aproject had been adopted in accordance with 
certain defined plans submitted by the en; rs the interests of commerce re- 
ata Ng ap ve 
In such casesit has | 
order time 


the 
provident and illadvised and the money expended upon them 
wasted. ant ea the truth is thatthe money expended upon the original 


was ju ded "— would 22 been even if the modified 
or laps beluga opted, work under the 
— in all cases A in That em in the modified 
Stacey n modified or pro, ects may be found in the 
canon ot Ex Baltimore Harbor reek, which is 


bor, C 
& part of um York Peaches . Wilmington, Del.; St. "Johns River, Florida; 


Savannah Har ET and many 
The President also 
learn from offi there are — — contained in 
nr bill to pa for work M — have — 5 ya m this 
ernmen era occupancy of public property." 
When this bill was iren committee were not aware 
thatit contained such y 
they have reexamined the bill and made 
fact it does contain such 8 


noors or | 
ne indicated by the 


any ier pec laid before 
ted to even a 
t are con- 
tained in the bill. 
The 8 states that this bill— 


“ Direct]; ropriatesor ores for the immediate expenditure of nearly 
an pom 2 yi beri and ne — work.“ 
80 fur as this 


is calculated to produce the impression that it is 
contemp! lated that the whole amount of cash appropriated by this bill is to be 
Eomedintely expended it is an Soe OA is well 3 that only one 
river and harbor bill 15 5 The cash appropriated 
therefore by this bill is intended to corer 5 of the eee of 
works named in the bill, except as MSN O80 p der Lud enixe system, 
for the whole of the two fiscal y ending J e actual cash 
tion carried by this fin is is $12,621.00, wt gang the cash ap- 

tion amounting to $2,525,500 for projects placed under the continuous 


in the bill. 
modera sundry civil bill for works 


Tho result is that the conte 8 for the objects 
mentioned —— M 

For the cese bvious that this statement is an error. 

As alread Peg pim M ven, it is ob to be expended during the two fiscal 
une 

The Pr JJ siatement tak kis DUE «etl 


tf hich such tracts t. cee is ei aaa zae 
ount for which such con are autho; Y 
The President also statesin connection with his Feud ny f these 


VU the remainder, nearly 000,000 will fall 3 
ing June 30, 1808, and recs d capis ea e ‘hat less in the years 5 


This LAS e Ne the reason that if all the contracts au 


contract 


this bill are en! into Secretary of War for the 1 I 
amounts estimated for the completion of each e Chief of s the 
maximum amount that can be expended under ti this bill in 
—— fiscal year is $16,612,873.91. 
ie President also says: * 

the — © ot the smaller schemes not cov- 
ered ya a eei d i. even remain stationary. For the fiscal 
year ending ne DN, 1598, em together with the i 
ments 20. Contracts will fal 


ons, 
ue iu that year, can hardly be leen than 


President here falls into the error of assuming that there will be an- 
ion for the smaller schemes“ not t covered by contracts to 


other app 
be expend the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898. As a matter of fact, 
the next river and ‘bor bill, should one be passed, will only cover the cost 


of prosecuting these smaller works for the two fiscal years ending June 30, 
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1900. and no additional sare FT 


disproved by 
provements 


ted, commencing with M river and 
UL $3,000,000 carried in the pending 
Tibe HUI EM eh me unco mr ea RC e geri. $100, 200, 000. 00 
16, 700, 000. 00 


59, 616, 404. 91 


pisi sei 
tor a ast per cent less than 


42,000, 000. 00 
4, 000, 000. 00 


this cash appropziated in the | present bill BiT ee 
prs it may be ted that d the ensuing six 
e will be expended for river harbor improvement 


10, 000, 000. 00 
12, 


Add to 621, 800. 00 


78, 621, 800.00 


during each of the past om ncc SA This does not include the item for proba- 
ete gs authorized for dams and 

River. 8 can not be Adee stated. 
It should be borne in mind that the D 1 and more embraced 
in these tracts re the estimates of the 
e upon the old 9 — Soi the seek Ur veo. etu eode e 
es were many 


—— bg seed more years ago, wh 
the cost of construction was moe dece isnow; thai in formulating 
this bill we have limited inal casos e cost of any projects ut u 
„ lan to the estimatesof the e and there . — every 
that the experience of the past ipe rience of the 
all be m $600,000 wo. think we are sualy 
be com ‘or we we are 
within the range of accurate statement, 


beet y and oficial. 


Mering ii in amount areas 
estimates 


cent when com 
with the 
affi 


this method 
22 


ject. Under 7 —  Sontinuing contract contract ing 
anda ch tho olera 


^ uing con 
results, M avoids tbe. ra dela 
dos for the completion oe a a 


present bill, an: 


Eo the o and sa incident 


your 


committee —.— 

After a full consideration of the of the President and a reexami- 
—— e the principal features of the our committee are satisfied that it 
shoul Ld are — j^ ithstanding the ent nd that no reason has been 
d "n" ouse should recede from its action hregard to the bill. 
It must not be fo: c that if this bill should fail bee are hundreds of 

ul projects of rovement that have been in process of completion for 
a number of years and Lue vef gode es eredi à sn aga 210 
objection, which would suspended, whereby great waste would be in- 
curred and t loss sus 


great tained. 
Notwithstanding all that has been said against the bill, your committee 
make bold to assert that if it should become a law it would yield most sub- 
stantial benefit to the farmers, the ucers, the consumers, the merchants, 
F country and contribute largely to gen- 
eral prosperi 


APPENDIX. 


t 8 in river and har bor appropriation acts, Forty-eighth 
jo dern 

orty- ninth hth Congress, first session. 
Forty n t 


Fifty-fourth Congress, pending bill E 
Mr. HOOKER. Mr. S er, I move to e the bill, ve objec- 
tions of the President to the contrary ALTE Idesire to 
say in behalf of the committee that we were of the mom E that the 
message of the President raised all the possible objections to the 
billthat d be raised. We have endeavored, in the report which 
has just been read, to cover every objection which he has raised to 
the ding measure, 
There ere are a large number of members who have applied to me 
for time to discuss this measure, and had I yielded to them and 
allotted to them the time that they have asked, it would consume 


1896. 
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two, three, or four days. It has been 


thought best by the com- 
mittee, under the circumstances, to submit to the House the ques- 
tion whether or not we desire to engage upon along and exhaustive 
debate upon this measure, and for the purpose of testing the sense 


the views of the 
previous ques- 


of the House, without in any manner 
committee or myself on the subject, I demand 


tion. 50 d 
Mr. 2 . Mr. 
The SPEAKER, For purpose does the gentleman rise? 


Mr. DOCKERY. I ask the gentleman to yield to me for a 
moment. SM 
order! 


It HOOKER. 
DOCKERY. The gentleman with me yesterday 
tags ae ead Sas aoe ee ie , and it is unfair, it is 


unjust, 3FFCCCGC cpm [Great confn- 


sion on the floor. 
= The House will please be in order. Gentle- 
men will take their seats. 
Mr.CATCHINGS. The gentleman from New York—— 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from is not in 
order. This isa matter for the House todetermine. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. espe asks for the previous ques- 
tion. If the previous question is „the House will proceed 
8 a gt agro sg of reconsideration. 
er, Will the Chair allow me to ask 


as Sones from Now ork a question? 

The SPEAKER. The gent demands the regular order 
He of ** order!“ 

X. I desire to say—— ([Cries of Regular 

E I desire to state that the gentleman had that we 
should have debate. ed cries of order!"] 

The SPEAKER. question is on the previous 
question. 


"The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 
Mr. RICHARDSON and Mr. DOCKERY. Division. 
į The House divided; and there were—ayes 178, noes 60. 
J | Mr. DOCKERY. The yeas and nays. 
e ee QA at ee 
PEAKER. Forty-six gentlemen have arisen—not a suffi- 
Pros . d the pres and nays are refused, and the 
rdered. 33 now is: Will the 


Y. I desire 
debate under the rules on this question of reconsideration? 

The SPEAKER. There will not be. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Then, on a proposition to reconsider as re- 
quired by the Constitution, no debate is pomis under the policy 
pursued by the gentleman from New York 

The SP R. Provided the House of Representatives so 


And they have so voted—— 
ERSON. order! 
Mr. DOCKERY (continuing). 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 219, nays 61, not 


voting 74; as follows: 
YEAS—219. 

Acheson, Clarke, Ala. Fowler, Hurley, 

— Jenkins, 
Aldrich, Ill. Coffin, Gibson, > Johnson, N. Dak. 

ic] 

Apsley, Colson, Gillet, N. Y. Joy, 
Arnold, Cook, Wis. ‘Gillett, Maas. Kendall, 

Cooke, III. Goodwyn, Kerr, 
AT : Cooper, T Griffin. Kirkpatrick, 

> + tex. 

Cooper, Wis. Griswold, Knox, 
Baker, Md. Crowther, Grosvenor. Kulp, 
Bankhead, Crump, Grow, Kyle, 
Barham, Culberson, Hadley, Lacey, 
men 3 Halterman, Latimer, 

rrett, 4 Hardy, Lefever, 
Beach, Palasi, Harmer, x 
Belkna Danford, Harris, Lester, 
Bennet Daniels, Hartman, Lewis, 
Berry, Dayton, Hatch, Linton, 
Bingham, 7 Heat wole. Little, 
Bishop, De Witt, Hemenway, Lorimer, 
Blue, Dingley, Henderson, Loudenslager, 
Boutelle, Dinsmore, Henry, Conn. Low, 
Broderick Doolittle et NE ern 
e e, 

B 5 Hicks, McCall Mass. 
Brumm, Elett, Va. Hill. McCulloch, 
Buck, Elliott, S. C Hooker, es 
Burton, Evans, Howe, McRae, 
Burton, Ohio Howell, Mercer, 
Cannon, Faris, Hubbard, M 4 
Ca Fenton, Hutt, „W. Va. 
Chicke Fischer, Hulick, ag 
Clark, Iowa Fitzge Huling, Minor, 
Clark, Mo. Fletcher, Hunter, Mondel, 


pass the bill; na F 


— Reyburn, Sulloway. MA 
Mozley, Robertson, le "e o "Warner, 
Murphy, Robinson, Talbert, W. 

N ^ Russell, Conn. Watson, Ohio 
Odell, Sauerhering, Tayler, Welli 
Open. hannon, A White, 

5 kins, Thomas, Wilber, 
Owens, Smith, Ill. Towne, Willi 
Payne, Southard, Treloar, ilash Idaho 

ur * 
P ms S c : vam Wilson; Ohio 
‘00; * + 
fiber A onere Wilson, S. C. 
Price, 8 Van Horn, ood, 
Prince, Stewart, N. J. Van Voorhis, Woodman, 
Pugh, Stewart, Wis. Wadsworth, Wright. 
Quigg, Stone, C. W. Walker, Mass. 
NAYS—41. 
Allen, Miss. Dockery, Long. Sherman, 
Allen, Utah Erdman, Skinner, 
Anderson, Grout, M Tenn. Sorg, 
Andrews, f McC 
Baker, 2 er, Nebr. McClure, = noe 
Bartlett. N.Y. Harrison, Mekwan, Sulzer, 
Bell. Colo. Hart. Pearson. Tate, 
Bell. Tex. Hendrick. Pendleton, Tracewell, 
Black, Ga. Pitney, Tucker, 
Calderhead, oe Sayers, U am 
er 
Clardy Kieberg, Wai 
ii, Layton, Settle, 
Connolly, Leighty, Shafroth, 
on: Linney, Shaw, 
NOT VOTING-—74, 
Abbott, Foss, Meiklejohn, Rusk, 
Aitken, Hanly, e Ga. 
Bailey, Heiner, Pa. Miles, Shufor: 
Bartlett, Be — Mines, Southwick, 
0 
Black, N. Y. Hull, Miner, N. Y. - eu 
Barrel. H Moses: — 
Corliss, Jo Ind. N Stone, W. A. 
i Lawson. New Strong, 
Cowen, d, oonan, Swanson, 
Cox, Livingston, Otey, Thorp, 
Crisp, Overstreet, ‘Watson, Ind. 
Curtis, Tc Madd: : ‘Woodard, 
owa 
Curtis. Kans. Mabon,” Pickler, Woomer, 
= i — MC: = er Yoakum. 
ra * eCreary,: + 
on ui 3 McLaurin, x Royse, 
oak Air ie Mr. , am paired with the gentleman 


UN Mr. BARTLETT. I desire to withdraw my vote. 
os LO Mr. Speaker, I am ested by my colleague, Mr. 
BowERs, who is detained at hom home by illness, to state that if he 
were „ “nay.” 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, my colleague. Mr. MonsE, who 
is unavoidably absent, was very anxious to be paired on this ques- 
tion. I thought I had a pair for him with the gentleman 
from Vermont, Mr. GROUT, but that gentleman informs me to- 
day that he deems it his duty to vote on the bill. It is now too 
late for me to pair my coll , and I desire to state that if Mr, 
MORSE were e would vote in the affirmative. 


Mr.SWANSON. Mr.Speaker, I am paired with the gentleman 
from , Mr. Crisp. If he were nt he d vote to 
pass the ae Rei while I would sustain the veto. 


The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Woomer with Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. 
Mr. Cousins with Mr. LIVINGSTON. 

Mr. Bowers with Mr. MINER of New York. 
Mr. SNovER with Mr. Mappox. 


Mr. Royse with Mr. WOODARD. 
s SPENCER with Mr. Curtis of Kansas. 
with Mr. LOCKHART. 


Mr. STEELE with Mr. RUSK. 
Mr. NEILL, to pass over veto, with Mr. ABBOTT, to sustain veto, 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that my colleagues, 
Mr. Coruiss and Mr. SNovER, who are unavoidably absent, 
would have voted for the bill if they had been present. 

Mr. ABBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I am 3 with the gentleman 


from Arkansas, Mr. NEILL. I want the RECORD to show that I 
goug vote to sustain the veto, and Mr. NEILL would voteagainst 

e veto. 

The SPEAKER. On this question the yeas are 220, the nays 
are 60. Fag resin Two-thirds having voted in the affirmative, 
the House determines, upon reconsideration, to pass the bill. 

Mr. HOOKER. Mr.Speaker,I desire the present consideration 
of a resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk to be reported. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution which 
will be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved, That there be prin 
10,000 copies of the message of the 

tee on the river and harbor bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Is that privileged? 

The SPEAKER. Itisnot. TheChair 

Mr. DOCKERY. I will not object. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I do not. 

Mr. STROWD of North Carolina. I do. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


The SPEAKER. Under the act of June 14, 1892, the Chair ap- 
ints the following members of the Memorial Association of the 
istrict of Columbia: Mr. W. D. Davidge and Mr. A. T. Britton. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—MITCHELL AGAINST WALSH. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I call up for consideration the con- 
tested-election case of Mitchell against Walsh, and I ask that the 
resolutions be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved. That James J. Walsh was not elected a Representative to the 
Fifty-fourth Conca from the Eighth Congressional district of New York, 
and is not entitled to his seat. 

Resolved, That John Murray Mitchell was elected a Representative to the 
Fifty-fourth Con from the Eighth Congressional district of New York, 
and is entitled to seat. 


Mr. MAGUIRE. I desire to offer a substitute for the resolu- 


tions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That James J. Walsh was duly elected a Representative in Con- 

from the Eighth Con ional district of the State of New York at 

e election held on the 6th day of November, 1894, and is entitled to the seat 
which he now holds as such Representative. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, before proceeding with the discus- 
sion of this case, I would like to know from the opposite side 
whether we can agree upon the time at which this debate shall 
close. Willthe gentleman from California [Mr. MAGUIRE] who 
represents the minority agree that a vote may be had on these 
resolutions at 4 o'clock? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. It is impossible to discuss a case of this kind 
in one hour on each side—utterly impossible. There is a record 
of some 1,400 pages and the charges are fraud and bribery. The 
evidence is voluminous andis largely hearsay. To attempt to dis- 
cuss it in an hour as it should be discussed before decision would 
be perfectly idle. I stated to the gentleman from Kansas the 
other day, when we tried to agree on time, that less than two 
hours on aside would be unreasonable. 

Mr. LONG. Then the gentleman declines to agree? 

i 1 5 MAUI I can not agree that we shall take the vote at 

o'cloc x 

Mr. LONG. I will state to the House thatit is the intention of 
the committee that a vote shall be had on these resolutions before 
adjournment this evening. 

This case, Mr. Speaker, involves the right to the seat from the 
Eighth Congressional district of the State of New York. James 
J. Walsh is the sitting member, and has a returned majority of 367. 
The district is composed of certain election districts in the Sec- 
ond, Third, Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth 
assembly districts of the State of New York. An assembly dis- 
trict is a subdivision of that State which is entitled to a repre- 
sentative in the State assembly, which is the lower branch of 
the State legislature. This contest is confined to the Second as- 
sembly district. There are 34 election districts in the Second 
assembly district. An election district is the smallest subdivision 
of the State for election purposes, and corresponds to a precinct 
in the majority of the States. All these 34 districts were attacked 
by the contestant for fraud and bribery, but by the report of the 
committee the controversy relates to but five election districts— 
the twenty-fifth, thirtieth, thirty-fifth, thirty-sixth, and forty- 


for the use of members of the House, 
ent and the report of the commit- 


asksif there is objection. 


It certainly will be 2 to the House, after its e ience 
in the contested election case of Johnston vs. Stokes, in which the 
committee that reported that case was divided into four sections, 
each with different views as to the law and the facts, to be in- 
formed that in this case there is no division in the committee as 
to the law, and but very little controversy as to the facts. The 
majority of the committee find that an organization to bribe the 
electors existed in these five election districts. The minority of 
the committee admit that it existed in one, the forty-fourth, and 
take issue as to its existence in the other four. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Will the gentleman permit a suggestion? 

Mr. LONG. Certainly. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The minority does not concede the existence 
of fraud in the forty-fourth district, but admits that the failure 
on the part of the contestee to call one witness (Thomas Dineen) 
who should have been called leaves unanswered a prima facie 
showing that some men were bribed to vote the Democratic ticket 
in that election district, and makes it inexpedient to contest that 
question here. 

Mr. LONG. "Very well. Then ev the record and upon the 
report of the minority, from which I shall read, I will leave it to 
the House to decide whether or not the minority do concede the 
existence of this organization in the forty-fourth election district. 
This is probably the first time, Mr. Speaker, in a contested elec- 
tion case in this House wherethe views and conclusions of the ma- 
jority of the committee are fortified and reenforced by the report 


of the minority, and I will shortly call attention to that report. 
This organization that existed in these five districts was known 
as Tammany Hall. In its inception it ap to have been & 


charitable institution, but for some years it has neglected its origi- 
nal purpose and design [laughter], has devoted itself exclusively 
to the management and control of politics in the city of New York, 
and has interested itself in the success of the Democratic ed 
and its candidates. However, it still ap to be a nonpoliti 
organization. [Laughter.] This organization, outside of its gen- 
eral officers, a leader“ in each assembly district and a ca 
tain” in each election district. The leader in the Second assembly 
district was Patrick Divver. There was a captain in each one of 
the five election districts in controversy. The election law of the 
State of New York provided for official ballots, not one official 
ballot, as in a majority of States, but a number of them. It ap- 
pears that there were nine official ballots used in the Second as- 
sembly district. Under certain regulations any organization 
might have an official ballot, and Tammany Hall one, and it 
was the Democratic ticket from governor down, including con- 
testee for Congress. It may be well to observe that the contestee 
m this case was a vice-president of the Tammany Hall organiza- 
on. 

Mr.MAGUIRE. Willthe gentleman state where that evidence 
is and what it is? 

Mr. LONG. It is in the record. 

Mr. WALSH. In what part of the record? Produce it. 

Mr. LONG. The gentleman appears to question the finding of 
the E in . to the contestee being a vice-president of 
Tammany : you [Mr. Walsh] deny being a vice-president 
of that organization? 

Mr. WALSH. I do deny being a vice-president of the Tam- 
many organization in 1894, 

Mr. LONG. Ehen yon deny the record. 

Mr. WALSH. Produce the record. I would be proud to have 
been a vice-president of that organization at that time, but you 
can not produce the record to show that I was. 

Mr. LONG. Ihave here the originalrecordin this case, [Ex- 
hibiting a large volume.] In it is a book containing the names of 
the members of the 7 general committee 
of the city of New York, Tammany Hall, 1894. New York, Tam- 
many 1 Print, 1894.” 

Mr. WALSH. What month? pangane] 

Mr. LONG. Here,on 4 of this book, I find the name of 
** James J. Walsh, 27 City 1,” in the list of vice-presidents. Is 
that your name? 

Mr. WALSH. My name is James J. Walsh, 

Mr. LONG. Do you reside at 27 City Hall? 

Mr. WALSH. Ido not. 

Mr. LONG. Did you then? 

Mr. WALSH. I did, in 1893. 

Mr. LONG. In 1894, also? sf 

Mr. WALSH. I did until after the election, when I moved. 

Mr. LONG. Then you ceased to be a vice-president before the 
election came off? 

Mr. WALSH. The general committee is elected four months 
before election. The members of the committee whose names are 
contained in that book that you have there were elected in 1898, 
before the election in question. But it is immaterial. 

Mr. LONG. Oh, it is? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, entirely so. 
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Mr. MAGUIRE, Is that all the evidence the gentleman has of 
the fact? 

Mr. LONG. This is the record, showing that the contestee is a 
vice-president of the organization. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I deny that there is any evidence of that fact. 
All you have shown is that somebody printed a book containing 
thosenames. That is not evidence. 

Mr. LONG. This was introduced in evidence by a witness. It 
is Exhibit L of the contestant's evidence, and it is in this record 
and unrefuted. : : 

Mr. MAGUIRE. So are several newspaper interviews, but 
they are not evidence. 

Mr. QUIGG. Will the gentleman from Kansas permit a ques- 
tion? . 

Mr. LONG. Certainly. es as 

Mr. QUIGG. Did the gentleman discover in his investigation 
of this case that gentlemen in this House connected with Tam- 
many Hall felt themselves humiliated by the representation that 
they were officials of that body? 5 

Mr. LONG. Outside of the contestee in this case I have not 
found it so. 

Mr. WALSH. Speaking for nee I will say that I am proud 
of my membership in Tammany 1, and always will be. : 

Mr. LONG. Yes, but you do not like to be called a vice-presi- 


dent. [Lau ass 

Mr. WALSH. Not when the fact is not so. 

Mr. LONG. Now, Mr. Speaker, when I was interrupted I was 
speaking in regard to the law providing for a number of official 
ballots. Tammany Hall had an official ballot, which was the 
Democratic ticket. The law also provided for what is known as 
a “paster.” The voter could take any one of the official ballots 
and use a paster on it. He could place the paster over the name 
of any one candidate or over the entire face of any officinl ballot, 
and could vote that instead of an official ballot, and could return 
the unused official ballots to the election officers. The paster 
might have but one name on it, or the names of all the candidates 
that were to be voted for at that election. 

This nonpolitical organization, this nonpartisan organization 
(because it is referred to here as the Democratic-Republican or- 

ization), this ‘‘ charitable institution " had a paster, and it was 
own as the Tammany paster. It was identical with the Demo- 
cratic ticket, and in these five districts it was used exclusively in 
the corruption of the voters. This is the way it was done: The 
Tammany captain had his headquarters near the voting booth. 
He had his inside“ workers and his outside“ workers. The 
outside workers brought the voters to his place of business. The 
voter was there instructed how to prepare his ballot. The in- 
struction consisted in handing him a Tammany Hall paster, and 
informing him that he could paste that on any official ballot, and 
he was instructed to do so. He was then taken to the election 
booth, where he received all of the official ballots. He retired to 
the election booth and prepared his ballot—placed the Tammany 
paster over one of the official ballots. It did not make any difference 
which he got it on. He came out and returned the unused ballots 
to the election officer. Having voted an official ballot with the 
Tammany paster on its face, he was then taken to the headquar- 
ters, the captain was informed that he was “all right," and he 
received the money agreed upon in advance—usually a dollar or 
two dollars. 

This was carried on all day in these five election districts under 
the leadership of Tammany captains. It was done in these five 
districts principally because in these districts were found many 
of the lodging houses of New York City. In these lodging houses 
beds could be obtained at from 10 to 25 cents a e They were 
occupied largely by transients who had no fixed abode. These 
were the places where the Tammany Hall organization did its 
work. 'The managers of these houses were generally members of 
the organization. The clerks took an interest in the registration 
of the lodgers, and saw on election day that they voted. These 
lodgers only take an interest in elections when they are paid for 
it. They have no fixed opinions on political questions, and they 
vote as they are paid. The only organization that is there to see 
that they are paid is Tammany ji 

To show the extent of the vote from these lodging houses it is 
only necessary to state that in four of these districts, the thirtieth, 
thirty-fifth, thirty-sixth, and forty-fourth, 837 persons registered 
from 20 lodging houses. The contestee in these four districts re- 
ceived 582 votes, and 558 voters gave as their places of residence 
these lodging houses. The committee believe it fair to assume 
that nearly all of these lodging-house voters voted for the con- 
testee, for the reason that they voted only when purchased and 
for the reason that his organization was the only one that was 
there to do the purchasing. 

The returned vote of the contestant is not attacked in any par- 
ticular. There is not a particle of evidence that indicates that 


the contestant or his political adherents were in any manner con- 
nected with obtaining votes by bribery. - 


A great deal of evidence was introduced by the contestant rela- 
tive to the manner of carrying on the operations in those five dis- 
tricts. He went down and secured the evidence of the men who 
were purchased—the evidence of the men who assisted the Tam- 
many Hall workers. They came upon the witness stand and con- 
fessed to their own infamy. Their evidence is in the record, and 
we have referred toa part of itin the report of the committee. 

Allow me now to call attention to what the minority report 
states in relation to one of these districts—the forty-fourth. Re- 
member the evidence in regard to all these districts is similar; it 
came from the men who were engaged in the proceedings I have 
described. It was the only kind of evidence that could be pro- 
duced under the circumstances. Let me read what the minority 
say in regard to the forty-fourth district; and I wish to call the 
special attention of the gentleman from California [Mr. MAGUIRE] 
to the statements in this minority report which warranted me in 
believing and saying that we did not differ on the evidence in 
relation to the forty-fourth district, I refer to page 14 of the 
minority report: " 

In the forty-fourth election district there is a prima facie showing of brib- 
ery committed by Dineen and Grant and Parmlee in the interest of the Dem- 
ocratic ticket, from which the contestee, if his name was on the Democratic 
ticket, may have reaped an advantage. 

His name was on the Democratic ticket. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. It was not. It was on but one official bal- 
lot—the Tammany ballot. Your own evidence shows that it was 
not on the official Democratic ticket. 

Mr. LONG. I call the gentleman’s attention to page 211 of the 
record, where the official ots are printed. "There is the Tam- 
many Hall ticket—No. 4 on op page. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes; Mr. Walsh's name is on that ticket. 

Mr. LONG. The head of that ticket is Day B. HILL, for gov- 
ernor; then follows the full Democratic ticket, and down further 
is, ** For Representative in Congress for the Eighth Congressional 
district, James J. Walsh." 

Mr.MAGUIRE. And on page 211, Exhibit E, the New York 
State Democratic ticket will be found with the name of Congress- 
man omitted. 

Mr. LONG. That is not the Democratic ticket of the State of 
New York. That is the ticket of the New York State Democracy, 
an organization in opposition to Tammany Hall. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] Butit was not the New Yor State Dem- 
ocratic ticket, and you know it. The contestee will not dare to 
stand up in his place and say that he was not the Democratic 
candidate for Congress in that district. If he does I am willing 
to yield to him the time to make the declaration now. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. We do not propose to try the case here. 
That proposition belongs to the province of what may be called 


pettyfogging. 
Mr. LONG. If the contestee will stand up in his place and say 
that he was not the candidate on the Democratic Bete 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I "rna name was not on any official ticket 
that was denominated ** Democratic." 

Mr. LONG. There is a difference between the New York Dem- 
ocratic ticket and the ticket of the New York State Democracy. 
The State Democracy is a local organization in the city of New 
York, and the contestee's name was not on their ticket, although 
he was indorsed by them. Tammany Hall was the regular Dem- 
ocratic organization in that district, and contestee was the candi- 
date ón their ticket for Congress, and he will not deny it. 

Mr.MAGUIRE. Youareevidentlyreferring to the Democratic 
State ticket. The official designation of the ticket on which Mr. 
Walsh's name appears was the ‘‘ Tammany Hall” ticket. 

Mr. LONG. But that was the Democratic ticket, and the gen- 
tleman knows it. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. It was the Tammany Hall ticket. 

Mr. LONG. Was it not the Democratic ticket? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. It does not so on from the evidence, 
[Derisive laughter on the ublican side.] 

Mr. LONG. Of course, the contestee was not on the Demo- 
cratic State ticket, for he was camag for Congress, but he was 
on the Democratic ticket of the State of New York, the only Dem- 
ocratic ticket there on which his name could be. And it isa 
strange position for Tammany Hall and their representative here, 
the gentleman from California in charge of this case, that after 
all the claims of regularity which they set up in New York af 
that election they now come in and say that there was not a reg- 
ular Democratic organization in that district. [Applause on the 
Republican side. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The | dp as is mistaken. I do not repre- 
sent Tammany Hall nor the New York State Democracy on this 
floor. I am here in a judicial capacity to pass on the question 

resented here on the evidence submitted; and I say to you that 
gas unseat Mr. Walsh you will not do so on the evidence in 


case. 
nay LONG. Allow me to call your attention to page 133 of the 
recor 
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Mr. MAGUIRE. I will be pleased to examine it. 
Mr. LONG. I find this admission on the part of the contestee: 
contestee admits that he resides at No. 27 City Hall Place, in the city 


The 
of New York, in the Eighth Congressional district. 
Contestee admits that he was nominated for 
the Eighth Congressional district at the last elec! 
and was indorsed by what was known as the State 
pire State Democracy. All other o tions were o; to him. 
The contestee concedes that the regular Democratic organization is com- 
monly called Tammany Hall. 
Applause.] i r 
here is the record admitted by the contestee himself in the tak- 
ing of the evidence in this case. I call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from California to it. 
Mr. HEPBURN. Of course that makes no difference to him. 
[Langhter.] 
Mr. LONG. Of course it makes no difference to him. He will 
be denying ad minority report before we get through with this 


case. le ter. 

Mr. MAG . Iwould suggest that I have not yet done so, 
and there will be time enough to make such prophecies when the 
gentleman has better grounds on which to proceed. 

Mr. LONG. No; you have not yet denied it, but when you deny 
matters that are clearly in evidence in the record 

Mr. MAGUIRE (interrupting). Ido not. 

Mr. LONG (continuing). It is to be presumed that before you 
get through you will be found 3 own minority report. 

Now, I return to this report of the minority because, as I before 
stated, probably this is the first instance in the history of contested 
election cases where the views of the majority of the committee 
are reenforced and strengthened by the report of the minority. 
Let me fond nore what is said in the minority report relative to 
the forty-fo district: 

= electi there isa prima fi 
comunitied by, Dineen and Grant end Parmies in the interest of the Demo. 
cratic ticket, from which the contestee, if his name was on the Democratic 
ticket, may have reaped an advantage. 

His name was there. There is not any question aboutit. The 
Dineen here referred to was the Tammany captain of the forty- 
fourth election district. Here follows a criticism or aspersion on 
the witnesses. Then follows this: 


ntative in Congress of 

held November 6, 1894, 

twice n i the Em- 
him. 


toaccept such testimony to 


district is com in Payne on Elections, sec- 

491, cited in the majority report, and which we 
namely, When evidence of bribery by an active supporter of ndent is 
1 w unfavorable conclusions the lect or re- 


Icall your attention to the closing part of the report of the mi- 
nority: 

We submit that there is no justification whatever for or ex- 

consideration the votes cast in any of the election districts in 


entire vote cast in that precinct, however, may be conceded, thus reducin 
- i testee still elected 


There is the position of the minority. They say, ‘‘Throw out 
the forty-fourth district.” Why? Because of the bribery that 
was carried on there by the Tammany Hall captain and his assist- 
ants. The majority of the committee go er. They say that 
it is a reflection upon the ability and shrewdness of the great 
Tammany Hall i ees to say that, while it was interested 
in electing one of its vice-presidents to Congress, it confined its 
operations to one little insignificant election district and did not 
operate in other districts that were near it. For remember that 
four of these districts, the twenty-fifth, thirtieth, thirty-fifth, and 
thirty-sixth, are contiguous. They areon the Bowery. Theforty- 
fourth is separated from these districts by a block only, and it is 
on the Bowery. And these five districts, as I have stated before, 
take in the lodging houses of the city of New York. 

There is no difference, then, between the majority and the mi- 
nority as to the rule to be followed. There was no evidence intro- 
duced which proved that the contesteereceived bribed votes equal 
to the number of votes that were returned for him in the forty- 
fourth district. There was a showing that in that district there 
existed an organization to bribe, carried on under the leadership 
of a Tammany Hall captain, and thatit was impossible to deter- 
mine the extent of the bribery or how far it extended, and the 
committee were of the opinion—and we have followed the prece- 
dents in this House—that it was right and proper to exclude the 
vote of that district from the count, as it was impossible to 
rate the bribed votes from the legal votes. That was done in the 
forty-fourth district, and on the same kind of evidence the twenty- 


fifth, thirtieth, thirty-fifth, and thirty-sixth were excluded by the 
majority of the committee. 

I want to call the attention of this House to the fact that the 
contestant vpisan upon the witness stand witnesses to prove the 
bribery and the existence of this organization to bribe in these five 
election districts. Remember that the contestee did not go upon 
the stand and deny these charges. Remember that not a Tam- 
many Hall captain in any election district upon whom the crime 
of bribery was fixed by the evidence went upon the stand and 
testified that he was not engaged in corrupting the voters. Re- 
member that from the beginning of this record to the end of it 
not a particle of evidence was introduced by the contestee to dis- 
prove or dispute in any way any of the evidence introduced by 
the contestant showing that bribery was practiced in these dis- 
tricts by Tamman 

The exclusion of the entire vote of these five districts will elect 
the contestant by 76 majority. Ifyou adopt the other theory, that 
only the votes of the contestee should be excluded, there being no 
evidence of bribery on the part of the contestant, the contestant 
will be elected by 343 majority. 


[Mr. MAGUIRE addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. TAYLER. Mr. Speaker, the judicial posture which the 
gentleman from California [Mr. MAGUIRE] assumes respecting 
the right of a member of this House to consider matters of pub- 
lic knowledge is novel, especially coming from that side of the 
House. that the gentleman from California ought to 
be informed of the fact that there is such an organization in the 
city of New York as Tammany Hall; that it is a political mani 
zation, and that it is popularly known to be the place of abode of 
all the civic virtues. It is the asylum for all retired members of 

-government clubs. It is an organization that produced and 
is about to canonize Dr. Parkhurst; it is the organization that 
brought out Colonel S as a candidate for mayor, and that 
gave a start, life, and vitality to the committee of one hundred, 
and it is intended that two great sons of New York shall be lifted 
up as models to the American generations, and Tammany Hall's 
representative will be Mr. Patrick Divver. 

ow, the gentleman from California insists, with an ignorance 
that is absolutely appalling, that we have no right to consider facts 
that are facts within the common knowledge of the people. The 
fact is that the contestee in this case was the only Democratic can- 
didate for Congress in the Eighth Congressional district of New 
York. He was the Democratic candidate, and ized as such. 
He is here as a Democratic member, proud of his Democracy and 
of his association with Tammany l,and he now and here nods 
his head in admiring assent to the proposition I have just laid 
down. The ticket that Tammany gave out was indorsed 
“Tammany Hall,” for there is little of Democracy in the city of 
New York except Tammany Hall. 

Iam onlygoing to detain this House a moment. Iam going to 
answer an inquiry that was put by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. MAGUIRE] to any lawyer in this House. I may truthfully 
say that I am any lawyer,” even if I am not much of a lawyer. 
The first proposition that I want to speak about, and that but for 
a moment, is as to the sufficiency of William A. Hoar as an officer 
before whom testimony could be taken. Iam not going to dis- 
cuss the question as to whether William A. Hoar was a notary 
public when these witnesses stood up before him, holding u 
their hands and swearing before Almighty God that they woul 
tell the truth. It was supposed that Mr. Hoar was a no . All 
of the parties to this controversy acted upon the theory that he 
was a notary. He signed himself asa notary. If he was not a 
no „it was the duty of those who now question his notarial 
capacity to have known it then. They were chargeable with 
knowl of the status of William A. Hoar as a notary, and itis 
now too late for them to object to his capacity to thus act. 

Mr. MAGUIRE, Will the gentleman it a question? 

58 TAXLER. I would, cheerfully, if I had more than a mo- 
men 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I call attention to the fact that I yielded fre- 
quet to the gentleman from Kansas and others. 

Mr. TAYLER. I 1 to the gentleman. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. If Mr. Hoar was not a notary, could the wit- 
nesses before him be prosecuted for perjury? 

Mr. TAYLER. I am coming right to that. Iam not going to 
dally with the eee but will meet it squarely. It is my 
judgment as a lawyer to the extent which qualifies me to enter 
into this discussion, that not one of these witnesses who testified 
before William A. Hoar during the time that he pretended to act 
as ano’ could to-day be prosecuted for perjury. That is merely 
a personal opinion of mine, but it bears not at all upon the ques- 
tion as to the sufficiency of the testimony for the consideration of 
this House. And that is precisely the proposition I was coming to. 
What is this House? Itis a body charged by the Constitution with 
the power to upon the elections, qualifications, and returns 


pass 
of its own members. It may determine that question in any way 
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it sees fit. This House, acting as a House, will look at such facts 
as come before it. What were the facts? A crowd of witnesses 
came before one who not only held himself out as a notary public, 
but whom every party to this controversy, the contestant and the 
eontestee, and the horde of lawyers about them, treated as though 
he werea notary public. The witnesses held their hands up as 
solemnly as if the chief justice of the Supreme Court was admin- 
istering the oath, and took an oath to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Therefore, even though a wit- 
ness does not come here subject to the charge of perjury, he comes 
here under all the solemnity that the most solemn oath could give 
his testimony, and therefore. since the witnesses come before this 
House, ifying, as they believed, under the sanctity of an oath, 
the testimony comes into this House with a sufficient solemnity 
to justify this House in considering it. 

Mr. DANIELS. If the gentleman will allow me to interrupt 
him, in the case of the People against Cook, which was reported 
in 4 Selden, New York, the officers of election were sworn u a 


copy of Watts's H , and the eourt of ap decided that 
. ient to bind them in the di of their 

Aties. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. But the oath was administered by a person 
competent to ini oat 

Mr. DANIELS. Yes; but upon a copy of Watts's i 

Mr. MAGUIRE. In California they can be sworn without any 


book. 

Mr. TAYLER. ButIregard that as entirely immaterial. This 
House is not a court of law created by statute. It isa court that 
is self-created. It is the product of the Constitution, and in its 
own way it seeks to do right, and no man can say that for this 
House to consider this testimony, precisely as if it had been 
sworn to by one qualified to administer oaths, would be departing 
one hair's breadth from the path that the House ought to follow, 
seeking to do justice and to act judicially, as it must act under 
its constitutional duty, The question here is not as to whether 
this notary was a notary de facto, with the right to administer 
oaths. But as I take it, that is a question entirely unimportant. 
I would rather stand upon the o principle, as sustaining the 
dignity and the power of this House to take that which came be- 
fore it with all solemnity that any testimony could have, and 

upon the question, : 

But the gentleman says that there is not a word of testimony 
here showing that these men were Tammany captains, or that 
these witnesses were bribed, or that they saw anybody bribed, or 
that, if bribed, they voted for the Democratic ticket, or that Mr. 
Walsh's name was on it. 

Mr. MAUS There is no evidence that they voted for the 
contes 

Mr. TAYLER. Iunderstand Mr. Walsh to admit by the fact 
that he is here that he ran as a eandidate at that election. 

Now, I want to give to this Honse the testimony of one witness, 
which is merely typical of a vast volume of testimony which leads 
to the same effect, and speaks respecting all of the five precincts 
to which we have given consideration. We have examined other 
branches of the testimony, and wehave examined other questions. 
There were certain technical objections made to certain returns. 
Iimagine that if they had been pressed, or if the committee had 
been compelled to pe upon them, they would have demanded 
that we entirely exclude certain returns. But we do not do that. 
We sim uy ony this: In five precincts in which the majority for 
Mr. Walsh exceeds, his majority in the entire district, an organ- 
ized system of bribery was carried on im nearly every instance 
by men who were described and known to be leaders, to be cap- 
tains of Tammany Hall election districts. These witnesses who 
testify PEL these various violations of law were not wit- 
nesses of the higħestcharacter. They came from the gutter. We 
i geben fecal mir such character as that class 
of people have must be wed tothem. They came from this 
d G ik. That at New London—the eleemosynary 

~ was ew —the e 
61 

Mr. TA - The New London eleemosynary institution was 
probably no better than any other. But as to these five i 
the witnesses testified with particularity. They pointed their 
fingers at a Tammany captain and said: You bought my vote," 
or*'Isaw you buy 5 or 10 or 15 or 20 votes; I saw you give the 
men pasters and instruct them to vote the Democratic ticket." 
That specific testimony is given by witnesses as to each one of 
these five precincts. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I deny that there is any such evidence in the 
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consider that no man lives but can at times tell the truth, and 
when the meanest and the lowest creature testifies that a certain 
thing transpi ting another person, reflecting on that other 
person, when t other person, with full opportunity, with 
every inducement under heaven to deny it, declines to deny it, 
then I say the testimony of the most unreliable witness is entitled 
to full credence. Now, that is the case here. "Witnesses testify 
respecting these five precincts. They name the men who bribed 
the voters. Let me read, as typical of these five and others, this 
testimony: 
2 Do you know Dan O'Rourke? 
Yes, sir. E 
9 Is he the Tammany eaptain of that district? 
Yes, sir. 


g id you see him on election day? 

My friend from California [Mr. Macutre] says this witness is 
a liar, but he is the only man that has ever the temerity to 
call him s liar. Why did not Dan O'Rourke call him a liar? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Hermin himself 


Mr. TAYLER. This is not Hermin. This is John Reilly, and 
Mr. O'Rourke, thus referred to by name and referred to as a 
Tammany captain, and, as will be seen later on in the testimony 
of Reilly, charged with doing certain things, never denied this 


testimony. 
Mr. WALSH. Did John Reilly ever sign his testimony? 
Mr. TAYLER. I do not care whether John Reilly ever signed 


his testimony or not. Did Dan O’Rourke ever deny that he had 
bribed. voters? 

Mr. WALSH. Why should he deny ing that was not 
ser to? Reilly never signed his testimony and never swore 
toi 

Mr. TAYLER. Did O’Rourke know that? A 
Moses WALSH. Idonotknow whetherhedidornot. He was not 

ere. 

Mr. TAYLER. Did you tell him? 

Mr. WALSH. No, sir. 

Mr. TAYLER. Well, O'Rourke was herecharged by & witness 
who testifies in this case seriously, declaring that O'Rourke did 
these ae and O Rourke went away. How far did he go? Did 
he go to where indictments could not reach him? 

Now, Reilly goes on and testifies that he was given Tammany 

rs. Let me say here that the Australian t exists in New 
ork only in name. There is an official ballot, but there is an 
unofficial **paster" which can be plastered all over the ballot, so 
that when a Tammany captain wanted to see that his man voted 
right he would give him a paster and say to him, **Go to the polis 
and plaster that on anything you please and that will be a Demo- 
cratic vote." It was a b et paster covering everything—all of 
the candidates. Reilly testifies on this point as follows: 
9 ag Mt in and voted the Democratic paster? 
Q Did you see O'Rourke after he had voted? 
. Yes, sir. 
e Did he give you anything? 
Yes, sir. 
Pa What did he give yon? 
Q. 8888 other men around there on election day that received 
"T met from O'Rourke? 
ra How many men did you see? 1 
. Well, there 3 about fitteen, I would think. 
4 men 
Yes, sir. 
g Ls saw O'Rourke giving them money? 
$ you seen any of these men guing into the voting place? 
Yes, sir. 


Now, it is assumed that because, by some technical effort, it is 
made to appear that Mr. William A. Hoar was not a notary, or 
because it is said this witness, John Reilly, did not sign his name 
to the transcript of his testimony, therefore Mr. O'Rourke was not 
bound to deny this charge thus made under oath. If that gives 
comfort to * on the other side, they are welcome to it. 

Mr. QUIGG. Let me ask the gentleman how many witnesses 
of whom Reilly is a type were.examined in this case? 

Mr. TA There are two, I believe, cited in the report, 
and the evidence is multiplied in every precinct. I can not answer 
the gentleman's question exactly, because I have not analyzed the 
testimony for the purpose of determining just how many witnesses 
testified with respect to each precinct. But the important thing 
is this: We have got in this record all that a court or a jury 
would need for the purpose of coming to the conclusion that 
bribery was carried on in these five precincts to such an extent 
as to invalidate the returns from them, because it is brought home 
biel etc Aero . had 
an opportuni: testify. ot one of them was even as a 
witness. Not one of them even undertook to shield himself be- 
hind his privi on the ground that this testimony might tend 
to criminate him. Not an excuse was offered why these persons 
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should not testify, except, perhaps, in the case of Dineen, who 
was under indictment. 

The failure of these persons to speak when they ought to have 
spoken is affirmative testimony supporting contestant's witnesses. 
Any cloud on the veracity of contestant's witnesses was dispelled 
by the silence of these Tammany captains. Not an excuse is 
offered why these people should not testify, except that Dineen 
was then under indictment and others were not. Let me say that 
as to the forty-fourth precinct, where Dineen was the Tammany 
captain, the evidence is absolutely overwhelming: there is a vast 
cloud of testimony upon the proposition that Dineen was there 
bribing witnesses, and also as to the other four. But the report of 
the minority admits our contention respecting the forty-fourth 
precinct, and therefore we have given it no attention. 

But it must be borne in mind that these other four precincts 
were in the immediate vicinity of the forty-fourth precinct, and 
were themselves contiguous. Those four precincts besides the 
forty-fourth did not cover the area of half of this Capitol square, 
and the same means which were resorted to in one were resorted 
to in the others. They were all down on the Bowery, where “ they 
rd such things and they do such things" on election day. [Laugh- 


As I said, there is a certain probava forcein any man’s declara- 
tion, however slight may be his means of information, however 
reckless may be his manner of statement, or however vile may be 
his character, when set up against the statement of a truthful 
man; and whenever a man in whom we have not the highest con- 
fidence makes a statement we are apt to discount the value of his 
statement, not because he is intrinsically not entitled to credence, 
but because we discount in advance the denial of the party who 
is charged with some impropriety by him. But these witnesses 
who testify were at least of as high character as the Tamman 
captains themselves; and they testify here that they were bribed, 
that they were offered bribes, that they saw bribes given. And 
no Tammany captain thus specifically charged with 3 
this crime had the courage to come and testify, or was even calle 
and asked to testify by the contestee in this case. 

So I say, Mr. Speaker, that if there were nothing in this case but 
the testimony of men whose character was such that you would 
not take their statement against the statement of anybody else, 
yet when they themselves under the 2 pe solemnity of an oath 
swear to a certain fact, and the people concerning whom the 
testify do not come forward and deny it, it makes a case that is 
absolutely complete, both in philosophy and in law and in the 
common sense of life, which would compel this House to say that 
this contestee must be unseated. 

Mr. QUIGG. Ishould like to ask the gentleman a question or 
two, simply to identify this election. The election was in 1894, 
and there was elected in the city of New York at that time a 
mayor, was there? 

. TAYLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. QUIGG. This election was the one held immediately after 
the Lexow investigation? 

Mr. TAYLER. Precisely. 

Mr. QUIGG. And it was the election at which Tammany Hall 
was defeated and Colonel Strong elected mayor? 

Mr. TAYLER. Yes,sir. Imightadd that this election showed 
Tammany Hall at the nadir of its power, because there was at that 
time an honest board of elections, or one supposed to be such, in 
each election district; and therefore Tammany Hall—I trust I 
may be pardoned for making so offensive a use of that name— 
Tammany was compelled, in order to carry those elections in the 
lower districts, to resort to bribery and the use of ters, for it 
could no longer stuff ballot boxes or use the judges of the election. 

Mr. QUIGG. And the five contiguous election districts which 
have been described in this case were in a down-town assembly 
district, and these five election districts contained a number of 
28 na houses, as I understand? 

i TAYLER. A large number—far more lodging houses than 
any other quarter of the city of the same size. The center of the 
four districts other than the forty-fourth is the Five Points of 
New York, in the neighborhood of Chatham Square. 

Mr. SULZER addressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. GROSVENOR). For what pur- 
pose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. SULZER. Iask for recognition. 

The SPEAKER pe tempore. The gentleman will proceed, 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, in discussing this case I do not de- 
sire to go beyond the record, I have no disposition to discuss the 
local politics of New York City other than as they may apply to 
the case. In my judgment there are only two questions in 
case which should be considered by the members of this House, 
and I will confine myself to a discussion of those two questions. 

At the election held in the city of New York in 1894 Mr. Walsh 
was the candidate of the Democratic Diy and Mr. Mitchell was 
the candidate of the Re sg eet agi in the Eighth Con onal 
district of the State of New Yor know something about that 


this | the Democratic 


election; I know something about the politics of New York city; 
and I stand here and say—and I defy any New York representa- 
tive to successfully contradict me—that the election in New York 
City of 1894 was as honest and as fair an election as ever was held 
in this country. It was soadmitted at the time by the candidates 
and the representatives of all parties. No charge was made of 
fraud, bribery, intimidation, or corruption. 

In that election Mr. Walsh received 9,466 votes; Mr. Mitchell 
received 9,099 votes, giving Mr. Walsh a very clear and decisive 
majority. No one doubted the election of Mr. Walsh the morn- 
ing after the election. There was not a Republican newspaper in 
the city of New York that challenged the Meu of his election 
when the votes were counted. This contestant did not challenge 
the honesty of that election at the time, and he did not begin the 
contest until the day before the expiration of the time under the 
statute. At first he seems to have been satisfied he was not 
elected. What finally induced him to institute this proceeding 
does not appear in the record, but no one can doubt that it was 
an afterthought, and prompted by the saps that a Republican 
House would give him the seat on the slightest pretext. So the 
contest was begun. How the alleged testimony in the case was 
procured I will discuss later on. 

Just a word or two at this time in regard to the way in which 
elections are held in the city of New York. No man can vote in 
New York City until he has registered. He has got to register 
according tolaw. That registration law compels the elector on 
one of four several days, either one of which he may choose, to 
to the designated voting place in the election district in which he 
lives and haye his name written on the registry books. There is 
no question in this case regarding the honesty of the registration, 
The registration was fair; it was honest; it was correct and ac- 
cording to law. No claim is made, I believe, that it was other- 
wise. So much for the registration. 

Now, in regard to the election. I was amused by hearing the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lona] tell all he knew, or rather 
all he did not know, about Tammany Hall. He said that Mr. 
Walsh was the regular Democratic nominee of Tammany Hall; 
that he was the vice-president of Tammany Hall. He seem 
inclined to rest his case on those two allegations, and on them 
demand Mr, Walsh’s seat. Well, m Mr. Walsh was the 
Te: r Democratic nominee, Suppose he was the vice-president 
of Tammany Hall. Doesthat make any difference? Thatisquib- 
bling, is it not? Let us be fair and honest. It makes no differ- 
ence what organization nominated you; it makes no difference 
ne you belong to; it makesno difference what your politi- 
cal affiliations may be, if you get a majority of the votes in your 
Con; ional district and the election was fair and honest under 
the law and under the Constitution, you are entitled to a seat in 
this House. That is the position of Mr. Walsh; that is what I 
claim, and it is on that line that I intend to argue the question 
presented here to-day by the record in this case. If I can not 
convince any fair-minded and honest Representative here that 
Mr. Walsh was duly elected and is entitled to retain his seat, then 
I am inclined to believe that this is no longer a representative 
body, where election cases and questions are decided according 
to law and according to the facts, but rather according to politics. 
Then you are going to unseat Mr. Walsh, not because he was not 
honestly elected, not because he is not entitled to the seat he now 
occupies, but because, forsooth, he is a Democrat and the man 
who wants his seat is a Republican. 

Mr, Speaker, I know something about Mr. Walsh’s district, 
It adjoins mine. Part of this Con, ional district involved in 
the pending controversy I had the honor to represent five times 
in the le; ture of the State of New York. Many of the per- 
sons mentioned in the record know. Let us see how this district 
went. That was a uliar election, if you remember aright— 
one of the most pec elections ever held in this country. It 
was a tidal wave against the Democracy. Districts that had al- 
ways been Democratic before went 3 The State of 
New Vork went ap pager that year; New York City elected a 
Republican mayor that year. There are men here to-day sitting 
in this House who were elected Republican members from strong 
Democratic districts, districts that were overwhe ly Demo- 
cratic, districts that had always been Democratic, and districts 
that will be Democratic next fall. 

In that election there is no question about the honesty of the 
registration, as I have already shown. There can be noquestion 
about the counting of the votes. The Republican party was rep- 
resented equally with the Democratic party on the boards of 
registration; the Republican pes was represented equally with 

on the day of election in the voting booths; 
the Republican was represented equally with the Demo- 
cratic perty after the polls were closed and the vote counted; and 
after that vote had been fairly, honestly, and legally counted the 
returns were signed by the Republicans and Democrats and were 
sent to the police commissioners, to the county clerk, and to the 
clerk of the board of aldermen, These returns showed Mr. Walsh 
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duly elected. The board of aldermen, according to the law of 
the State of New York, is the board of county canvassers. They. 
canvass the votes and declare the result of the election. 

That board canvassed the vote, went over every figure, line upon 
line, and declared Mr. Walsh elected. 'The State board of can- 
vassers subsequently canvassed the same vote in the same way 
and declared the same result. The State board of canvassers was 
a Republican board, every one a Republican, and that board gave 
the certificate of election to James J. Walsh, and if you take away 
his seat you override that Republican board of State canvassers 
and reverse the decision of the Republican county board of can- 
vassers,and you deprive the people of the Eighth Congressional 
district of their chosen Representative. There wasno doubt when 
this canvass was made regarding the election of Mr. Walsh. No 
one appeared before these boards of canyassers and contested the 
validity of his election. No one appeared for the contestant and 
claimed his election. At that time every Republican on these 
boards conceded and declared officially that Mr. Walsh was duly, 
fairly, and honestly elected; but the day before the time expired 
under the Federal statute for the contestant to file the notice of 
contest he did so. : : 

Now, I submit to you, as men of logical minds, as men of intelli- 

nce, if the contestant thought that he was so surely elected, why 

id he not make a contest before the county board of canvassers? 
Or why did he not file his protest before the State board of can- 
yassers? But no; he never claimed in any way whatever in any 


Dee pen: before any of these boards, or toa single human being 


that I know of, that he, the contestant, was elected or claimed he 
Was elected. This contest was an afterthought. So much for that. 
Now let us see what there is in the record. As I said, there are only 
two points in this case. The two points are in regard to the validity 
of the testimony taken and in regard to the character of that tes- 
timony. One is a question of law; the other is a question of fact. 
Both points should be determined in favor of the contestee. 

Let me discuss the legal aspect of the case briefly. The eloquent 
presentation of that part of the case by the distinguished gentle- 
man from California [Mr. MAGUIRE] is unanswerable and con- 
clusive. I claim as a matter of law, and it is conceded by the 
committee, that part of the testimony taken in this case by the 
contestant is entitled to no credence, is irregular, and should be 
stricken from the record. It is invalid, and it was, in my judg- 
ment, the duty of the committee to throw out that testimony. 
That testimony was taken before aman named Hoar who was not a 
notary public. He claimed to bea notary public, but by reason of 
his removal from Kings County to New York County he vacated 
his office. Thisis admitted by all. Every bit of that testimony 
should be expunged from the record. The gentleman from Ohio 

Mr. TAYLER], in his remarks, conceded and admitted that Mr. 
oar, when he took this testimony, was not a notary. He prac- 
tically admitted that no witness who appeared before Mr. Hoar 
and was sworn could be indicted for perjury if he swore falsely. 
That is undoubtedly so, and there can be no question about it. 
The committee in its majority report, i that this man 
was not a notary under the law, conceding that he had no right 
to take this testimony, conceding that this testimony could not 
be used in a case under that exception in any court of record in 
any State in this Union, conceding that no witness who testified 
before that notary, if he swore falsely, could be indicted and con- 
victed of perjury, says this: 
The Revised Statutes of the United States, section 110, provides that the 


contestant may apply for a subpoena to any notary public—among others 
who may reside in the Congressional district in which the contested election 


was held. 

It is provided, in section 120, that all witnesses who attend the examination 
shall be examined under oath. 

It appears that William A. Hoar was, in 1893, a resident of Kings County, 
N. Y., and, as a resident of that county, was appointed a notary public. 

The statutes of New York provide that a notary public, appointed for the 
county of Kings—as well as for some other counties—upon ing a certified 
copy of his appointment, etc., in the clerk's office of New York County, may 
exercise all the functions of his office in that county, as well as in the“ ponty 
in which he resides and for which he was appointed.” In compliance wi 
this provision, Hoar filed a certified copy of his appointment in the clerk's 


office of New York County. 
Prior to the t of testimony in this case Hoar removed from Kings 
County and took up residence in the Con ional district in which this 


contested election was held, which is in the city and county of New York. 

The statute of New York, section 20, chapter 681, laws of 1892, provides, 
among other things, that an office shall be vacant when an incumbent, if he 
isa loca] officer, ceases to be an inhabitant of the political subdivision of which 
he is required to be a resident when chosen. e courts of New York have 
held that a notary public is an officer within the meaning of the statute. 

The contestee made no claim as to any infirmity in Hoarasa notary public, 
or as to any want of validity in his acts as such, until after the taking of con- 

t's testimony in chief was completed. 

The several notices to take testimony served upon the contestee described 
Hoar as a resident of the Eighth Congressional district of New York, while 
the transcripts of testimony, copies of which were from time to time served 
on the contestee, descri oar as a ''notary public of Kings County, cer- 
tiflcate filed in New York County." 

When Hoar commenced taking testimony in rebuttal objection was madé 
on the ground that he was not a notary with power to administer oaths, 

We areof opinion that the testimony taken before William A. Hoar ought 
to be considered by the committee and the House, for the reasons following: 

l. Because it is too laté for the contestee to be permitted to object on 
ground. He knew. or. what is the same in legal effect, he was charged with 
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knowledge of the fact as to whether Hoar was a no authorized to admin- 
ister oaths. He knew that the notary was described, in the notice. as resid- 
ing in the Eighth Congressional 1 in his signatures to the tran- 
script of testimony, as notary of Kings County, with certificate filed in New 
York County. To say the least, he was put upon inquiry. 

The contestee is in the same position as if he and the contestant had agreed 
that the testimony might be taken before a person who was not, by er law, 
authorized to administer oaths. It is true that such ana; ment might n 
be e by the House of Representatives. It mig t abrogate that, as 
it might any other agreement between parties. But it does not lie in the 
mouth of either party who has, either in fact or constructively, so 
to object to the validity of testimony so taken. 


That is ridiculous. It isa well-settled proposition of law known 
to every ian be in this House that on the taking of depositions 
before an officer authorized to take them, if you fail to object at 
the time of the taking of the testimony you have a right to ob- 
ject in court when the testimony is offered in evidence. 

If this testimony were offered in a court of justice under an 
objection it would be excluded. We should exclude it here. Do 
so and the contestant has not a leg tostand on. Dosoand Mr, 
Walsh retains his seat. 

The committee say that the contestee was at least put upon 
inquiry. The contestee could not be put upon inquiry in a mat- 
terof this kind. How could he know? How could he find out? 
The man claimed to be a notary. He was held out to be a notary 
by the contestant. He was sitting therein a quasi judicial capac- 
ity, and it was not for the contestee to ascertain whether he was 
the proper officer to take this testimony or not, but it was the 
duty of the contestant to know that he was the proper officer, 
and if he was not the contestant must suffer the consequences. 

Throw out that testimony taken before that notary, and the 
case of the contestant falls to the ground. He has no stand- 
ing in court. And remember, if you follow the two reports, the 
report of the minority and the report of the majority, you can 
honestly and consistently throw ont all of this testimony, because 
btoh concede that he had no right to take it, that he was nota 
notary,and that the testimony was not taken according to the 
statutes of the United States, This testimony should be excluded, 
and we should vote to retain Mr. Walsh in his seat. 

Now, in regard to the second proposition—the question of 
fact. Isuppose there is not a member of this House whose seat 
would be safe if some few tramps in his Congressional district 
should come forward and swear, to hearsay testimony, that there 
had been bribery in his Congressional district. ‘Take this hearsay 
testimony as it SPROATA in the record. If the members of this 
House will read the testimony and decide this case as a jury 
would decide a case of fact submitted to it in a court of justice, 
Mr. Walsh will keep his seat. 'The witnesses who testified for 
the contestant are not entitled to belief. If you could see them 
that would be enough to discredit them. "They were from the 
cheap lodging houses of the Bowery, men without honor or 
homes, outcasts of humanity, drunkards; men with several names, 
bums, the scum of the earth, the worst people you could pick up 
anywhere in the United States from one end to the other; men 
who gravitate to the Bowery; men who have no homes, no local 
habitation; men who live in lodging houses where they only pay 
5, 10, or 15 cents a night for lodging, and when they have not 
that to pay they sleep on the benches in the parks. 

These are the kind of witnesses that the contestant has brought 
before this alleged notary to prove his case. Read the character 
of these men, read their antecedents, read how the contestant got 
them. If you are honest, if you are fair, and if you are not go- 
ing to decide this case on account of politics, you will keep out of 
Congress the man who procured these witnesses and relies on their 
testimony and you will allow Mr. Walsh to remain in his seat. 
The contestant has failed to prove his case. No fair man who 
will examine the case can possibly doubtit. If you unseat a man 
on this kind of perjured testimony no man's seat is safe. 

How did the contestant get these witnesses? The gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Lone] does not know. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. TAYLER] does not know. The members from New 
York know how he got them, and how anybody could get them, 
under the same or similar circumstances. Getalawyer who has 
not very many scruples. Have him pay these 1 creatures, feed 
them, get them drunk, and tell them what to testify to, and they 
will do it. That was what was done in this case. That is how 
this testimony was procured. The contestant’s lawyer went to 
these men, he intoxicated them, he gave them money, he gave 
them clothes, he took them up to Connecticut and kept them in a 
hotel up there and fed them, gave them all they could drink, did 
all of these mean, contemptible things, which in my judgment— 
and I say it deliberately—are just as much bribery as if he had 
paid them so much money to go on the stand before this alleged 
notary and swear to what he told them to swear to. Let me give 
you a few samples of this testimony: 
FFF 
Bowery scouring it for witn: who were willing to testify that they them- 
selves sold votes on election day, and had seen others sell their votes 
on that day, at from $1 to $2 apiece; that inducements were offered to those 
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affidavits and testimony in caede contestant's charges i1 

t these witnesses were herded by . — of contestant in various p 
expense 


that they were boarded and 1 at of contestant for a consid. 
erable period before giving t testimony. (See to 
546 to 518, 549 to 669, 3 to 514,525 to 530. See also the extrao: 

asked by Mr. Rawson himself of the witness Fitzpatrick, on 


page 541.) 
. (By Mr. Rawson.) Didn't I very often trust you to give the men (wit- 
nesses) a few dollars here and there? 
“A. That is right. 
“Q. Didn't I Paca 
“A. That is proper. 
* * > * a * * 


“Q. Did you see any of the witnesses get drunk in our office? 

“A. I never seen get drunk because it was always in the other room. 
Inever seen 3 get full there. 

“Q. Wasn't the beer given to them with the lunch now and then? 

“A. I know there was plenty of beer given to them. 

“Q. You didn't take any that time yourself at all? 

5 r. yes; I did. I didn't W 


every confidence in you? 


terwards you had some 


* A, Yes, sir; everybody had some. 
* Q. And cigars? x 
* A. Oh, yes. 
* n * * * * * 


“Q. You were never promised an: g for trying to get Mr. Bobolsky or 
Mr. Bernstein or Mr. Nathan pte — us? 
“A. No, sir; not a cent. 


1 it? 
“A. No; I did not promise them anything. They were always, week after 


hanging after mo. 

“Q. 8 aay came up and worked for the other side 
there would be a good deal more in it for them? 

“A. No, sir; I never told them that. I never seen these people.” 

The extraordinary thing about these questionsis that they should have 
been asked by Mr. Rawson himself of one of the ts who had been in his 
= oy and under his direction during a large po of the od MT 

son ie 


e contest. It reveals the legal methods pureued by Mr. 
contest as hardly any other showing could reveal them. It may be urged 

hich contestant was obliged to produce testi- 
mony in the Bowery of New York, that he was obliged to 
rely the testimony of such people as usually frequent that and 
u methods which alone can procure either the testimony or the votes 


such le, but that lanation can not blish the of such wit- 
. circumstances, 


nor justify this or any 
court or tribunal on earth in determining any great question of right upon 
such utterly disreputable and unworthy ony. 


Here is another piece of testimony, given by a Mr. Hermin (see 
pages 549 and 550 of the record): 


Twas 


that as the events concerning w 
occurred 


ou 


y 
street—to Rawson's t 
eral drinks before I went there. 
of beer in the office of Mr. Rawson. * * * Nathan said 
$10 to $50 and a suit of clothes out of it beforethe thin 
id for my lodging that night. We had several 
tty well drunk. Saw him next morning. 


Saw Nathan following day. 
ess I will 5 


Na bought it for me at No. 9 ^ 
I was pretty well fuil; and in that condition Taare — testimony. After 
that I went to New London; four men with me—McDonald, Paddy 
Ryan,and another. Saw Mr. Mitchell when I came down. He treated me to 
a couple of whiskies and one cigar, ace rounds. I received a dollar that 


Mar. coup) 
I. At New London I stoppat ak the Ho: a man named 
Bran Lone Bernstein, nald, and myself. We were all pretty well 
drun ere. 


enty of ez ps x ager e d me pu cian 5 . 

H acent for it. . Rawson’ m: ‘or 

K 0 not know whan tokot I voted election day. I was te too drunk. I 
don't know whether I voted at all. 

That is the kind of testimony on which the contestant relies, 
This man Rawson—and if you will read the testimony you will 
see what kind of a man he is—gathered up these tramps, this mis- 
erable scum of humanity. He took them to Connecticut to a nice 
hotel, with beautiful rooms. Why, they had not had such a good 
time in years, not since their earlier days, when they first began 
to go wrong and journey down the broad highway that leads to 
ruin and destruction. Oh, what a sight that was for representa- 
tive government! How insecure every man’s seat on the floor of 
this House would be if those things were resorted to by every 
contestant. He took these witnesses to Connecticut, paid their 
fare from New York, got them into & nice hotel owned by the 
contestant's lawyer. ere he got them drunk, so they did not 
know dpi . He gave them ev ing they wanted to eat 
and drink. He admits that he gave them money. And after he 

got them in a receptive mood—to use a very gentle phrase—he no 
oubt intimated to them what to swear to when they went on the 
stand before this alleged notary. 
Accept this kind of testimony under all the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, and you will establish a precedent that will rise up 
uently in the future to plague and eo you 
| way 


this testimony was procured and the nature of it is, to 


say the least, discreditable to the agents of the contestant. We 
should not take away a man’s seat on such flimsy statements. 
We should not mince words in denouncing this kind of testi- 
mony. It is best to be honest and aboveboard. You all know I 
am telling the truth, and if I am not strictly according to the 
printed record of the case I want some member who seeks to take 
away Mr. Walsh's seat to get up and say so. I pause for am an- 
swer. You have made aspersions, gentlemen, all outside of the 
the record, however, but i can not asperse my colleague's char- 
acter; you can not show by any testimony in the record that he 
did anything wrong or discreditable in the whole case. 

You can not show that he did anything wrong at the election, 
but I regret that the same can not d forthe agents of the 
contestant. Irefer to the way in which he got this testimony. 
These witnesses came down from that hotel in Connecticut after 
Mer had been fed, wined, clothed, given everything they wanted; 
and they went on the stand and testified to what? I have not 
time to read theirtestimony in detail. I wish I had. If Thad the 
time to read this testimony before the members of this House, 
there is not an honest man here whose cheek would not flush with 
mad indignation. These poor wretches, outcasts of humanity, 
men who would testify to almost anything and for anybody, pro- 
vided you treated them well and paid them for it—these men 
came down to the office of the contestant’s lawyer, where this tes- 
timony was to be taken, and there they had bottles of beer! 

_ No witness testified there who was not under the influence of 
liquor; no witness testified who would be believed in any court; 
no witness testified who was not a disgrace to civilization. If 
you could see them and hear them you would not believe them; 
and if you will read the testimony of these men in the record I 
am satisfied you will not believeiteven in its printed form. They 
told of the way they had been induced to give their testimony. 
And what did they say—all hearsay, all hearsay; nothing direct, 
nothing positive. All, with the exception, I believe, of three or 
four witnesses in this case, testified to matters of hearsay. All of 
them when they were put on the stand afterwards in a criminal 
trial refused to to what they had testified to in this record. 
You will remember it has been said that Mr. Dineen, one of the 
election district captains, was indicted for bribery on the testi- 
mony given by these three witnesses on their examination in this 
case. 

These witnesses went before the grand jury and the grand j 
foundan indictment. Mr. Dineen wassu uently tried on that 
indictment. The jury saw these men and i 
These witnesses did not testify on the trial N. wert. Mr. Dineen 
as they testified in this case. They could not identify him; they 
refused to say that he was the man had referred to; they went 
back on their previous testimony, and the j without leaving 
their seats acquitted Mr. Dineen. That is the wholestory. Those 
are the facts. That is the kind of case you have. That is all you 
have got to support your case. Do you want to take away my 
coll "8 seat u such a state of facts and on the testimony 
of such witnesses? I hope not; Itrustnot. Rememberthe prece- 
dent you establish here will frequently rise to taunt you, and, like 
Banquo’s ghost, it willnot down. Mr. Walsh was fairly and hon- 
estly elected, and should retain his seat. As he desires to speak 
in his own behalf, I take great pleasure in yielding to him the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. WALSH rose. 
ro tempore (Mr. GROSVENOR). The gentle- 
man is recognized for the remaining time of the gentleman from 
New York, Mr. SULZER. 
` Mr. WALSH. How much time is that, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER puo tempore. Twenty minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. Inot entitled to one hour in my own right? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Not at this time. 

Mr. WALSH. Lask for recognition in my own right. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, as I understood it, I was entitled 
to one hour's time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is correct. 

Mr. SULZER. And my friend and colleague on the committee, 
Mr. MAGUIRE, suggested that I turn over the balance of my time 
to my colleague from New York, Mr. WALSH, ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has recognized the 
gentleman's A 55 to yield his time to his colleague. 

Mr. SULZER. Now, as my coll eis to be given an hour in 
his own right, I would like to conclude my argument. 

The SP. pro tempore. The gentleman from New York, 
Mr. WALSsH, has been recogni for the remainin, que of his 
colleague from New York, Mr. SULZER, so that the latter gentle- 
man has no time left. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I recognize the delicate situation 
in which any man is placed who stands in a body of this kind to 
argue his own case, and I would be very diffident about accepting 
the responsibility were it notfor the fact that some statements in 
the majority report which haye not yet been referred to by the 
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gentlemen who have argued the case on the other side are made to 
reflect personally on me. It is therein stated that I threw every 
obstacle in the way of the contestant procuring his evidence. 
That statement is not justified by a single line of testimony in the 
record, yet it was made as boldly as any other finding in the ma- 
jority report. But, Mr. Speaker, I will not stop to waste time 
upon personal matters, when we are all so much concerned in the 
rights of a member to his seat. I appeal to you as a judicial tri- 
bunal to determine this question. it is determined after just 
consideration adversely to me, I promise you that no one will be 
less complaining than I, because I would not voluntarily occupy 
for one moment a seat that did not belong to me by the right of 
the vote of the people. ; 
In 1894, in the State of New York, we had one of the most im- 
rtant elections that ever took place in that State. On the 
ublican ticket was Governor Morton, whose election meant 
that he would probably be the candidhte of his party in that State 
for the Presidency of the United States. On the Democratic side 
the candidate was Davip B. HiLL, whose election at that time 
almost certainly meant that he would be the candidate of his State, 
if not of his national party, for President of the United States. 
The parties were deeply interested in those elections. Congres- 
sional fights were forgotten. The main bent of all the parties in 
that State that year was toward the election of the Democratic or 
the Republican State ticket. In the city of New York we had a 
contest the like of which had not been seen in forty years. —— 
William L. S was the candidate for mayor of that city; 
and it was whi about at that time that his election as mayor 
waa one stroke toward the nomination of McKinley for President 
of the United States. Agai him the forces on the other side 
were arrayed behind Hugh J. Grant; and the winning of that elec- 
tion determined for at least five or six years to came who should 
control the vast onage in the city of New York. Yet this 
committee wonld have you find that the Democratic party turned 
aside from these great questions, from these important matters, to 
bribe a few voters in the lodging houses in one Congressional dis- 
trict to vote for a Representative of humble capacity who they 
could not believe d help them much in this tative 
body; that neglecting the candidacy of Morton and the can- 
didacy of Strong against Grant; neglecting the canvass of CUN- 
MINGS, one of our colleagues on this floor, who was running that 
against Mr. Shannon, and who had rendered valuable serv- 
to his party on this floor; neglecting the canvass of Mr. BART- 
LETT, who had been a useful member of this House; lecting 
the canvass of Sickles and of every important candidate for Con- 
, they turned in to bribe voters for me at that election. That 
2 the position of the majority of the committee. 
Mr. QUIGG. Will my colleague yield a moment? 
Mr. WALSH. Ihave not much time. 
Mr. 1 Iwill ask only one question. 
Mr. WALSH. Certain! 


y. : 
Mr.SULZER. Willthe gentleman agree to extend the time of 


the contestee? 

Mr. Sees Of course I would be delighted to do so. 

Mr. SULZER. Isuppose that everybody on your side will agree 
to the same thing. : . 

Mr.QUIGG. There is a single question which I would like the 
contestee to answer, and I him frankly that his answer will 
control my vote. If there was bribery done in the interest of tho 
Democratic ticket in that election district, was not the gentleman 
Se re Ped of it just as much as any other candidate on that 

et 

Mr. WALSH. No; and I will tell the gentleman why. I was 
nominated by the Tammany Hall Democracy. Iam a Tammany 
Hall man yet. But my colleague [Mr. Guido] asked the question 
of agentleman heretofore occupying thefloor: Was not Tammany 
Hall a part of the regular State Democratic organization? Istate 
frankly that it has been so ized in State conventions. But 
there is another organization there which claims to be regular and 
which also nominated me; and my name should have gore on the 
Official ballots of that organization. VA guinea knowsas well 
as I do there should have been two official ballots for every voter 
who was registered; 46,000 official ballots should have been at the 
polls, so that the voters of that organization might be able to select 
their ballot from those official ballots and to vote for me if they 
desired to do so. "Those 46,000 ballots were sent to the and 
not a single ballot contained my name. Yet the majority of this 
committee would have you believe that I was not elected and that 
my opponent was elected by only 76 majority. 

ow much was I hurt by the failure to uce those 46,000 

ballots at the ? Waslhurt 76 votes? ere were 675 blank 
votes cast at that election. How many of those were State Dem- 
ocratic ballots? Why was not my name on them? I had complied 
with every e of the law; the record shows that; it is 
conceded that I was the State Democratic candidate, and my name 
&honld have been on those ballots. Yet 46,000 of them were sent 
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to the polls, and my name not on a single ballot; and that accord- 
ing the contestant’s testimony—not mine. 
. QUIGG. That was the State Democratic ticket, I under- 


stand? 

5 Well, as much the State Democratic ticket as 
any other. 

Ar. QUIGG. But on the Tammany ticket the regular ticket 


your soy ae 
Mr. W. . Onthe Tammany ticket my name appeared. 
Mr. ee The regular ticket? 
Mr. AP" H. Do you want me to decide which is the regular 


Democracy 

But, gentlemen, I do not want youto take my word as to the 
condition of things at that election. I hold in my hand the report 
of the Lexow committee which was sitting in New York at that 
time—the committee that investigated the election and the police 
d t as thoroughly as any committee could. Remember, 


itis complained here that my majority was abnormally large in 
the second district, because 8 a i sap of 1,675 votes 


over Mitchell. Why, sir, the year before the ocratic coy worn 
was 9,900. It is claimed that fraud was committed in the forty- 
fourth election district of the Second assembly district because 
these scamps come forward and testify that they heard other 

ple WT mx os received m for voting. The truth is 
that Mr. Mitchell ran 17 votes ahead of the vote for the Republican 
governor in that district, and 17, 18, or 20 votes ahead of every 
other Republican candidate in that district. And that is the dis- 
ponding ant T MODE ADA E QuAT aig ar with fraud by 
the majority of this committee. t Lask you to consider this 
Lexow for alittle while. They alludeinthis citation which 
I will to the election of 1893 as compared with the election 
of 1894, as being far less important than the election of 1894. 
They say that in 1893 there was only a judge of the court of ap- 
peals to beelected, whilein 1894 there wasthe governor and many 
other important State officers on the ticket to be elected. They 


say— 

In 1893 the — of the court of and minor officers were 

candidates. ix the gow iN RS the judge of 

and mayoralty of the city were in the s 

in the district referred to was smaller by more than m 

there 

in- 

the city. It was „ 

the revelations before your committee that similar frauds were not enacted 
at the late on. 

They satin New York City during that election. It is not dis- 
puted UM RN IAEE VODAT DATT OF eins There 
were two Republicans and two ocrats on every election board, 
appointed by a board of police commissioners composed of two 
Republicans and two Democrats, and when I name the Repub- 
licans phun cep 5844 ee were absolutely pog pe Doneis 
appointed by s -in-the-wool Republicans as Char ur- 


ray and 
5 the Republicans on the board, and the law provides 
that the minority representation on the board, otherwise the Re- 
publicans, shall be appointed by the members of the board in the 
minority party, and that the Democratic members of the board of 
election inspectors, there being two, shall be appointed by the 
majority; that is to say, the Democrats and Republicans combin- 
ing for their 1 That is the law of 1894. That board 
of election in case was honestly constituted. There has never 
been any question of that. There is an absence of every indica- 
tion of co: tion or fraud, an absence of every motive for fraud 
in regard to the matter, and yet there is a finding on the of 
this committee, in the majority report, that this formi e an- 
tagonist who was contesting a seat with me in that district, who 
had never been heard of before, was so dangerous in a district that 
never sent a Republican to this House that Tammany Hall de- 
voted all of her strength in the Eighth Congressional district for 
the Des pepe defeating him by fraud. 
Just think of it. A man who had never been r as formi- 
dable to overcome! Is such a statement reasonable? Is it consist- 
ent with the facts or with the course of affairs that the 
Tammany organization should have done such a thing as that un- 
der such circumstances? Where was the motive for it? What 
reasons could have been assigned for it? Where was the formi- 
dable competitor to vanquish that the entire strength of this or- 
pen should be turned aside from Presidential politics— 
rom vast local issues—for the p of sending to this body its 
most humble representative? € Je they tell ingi that there was 
a conspiracy; à conspiracy without naming a single perpetrator 
who was engaged in it. ‘That Tammany Hall was a conspirator, 
a great secret organization they say, and yet not a line of evidence to 
sustain such an allegation. Thereis—and they forget to make the 
distinction—there is a distinction between Tammany Hall and the 
Tammany Society, Iam not a member of the Tammany Society, 
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which is a secret society, as I understand. Tammany Hall, of 
which I am a member, is a political society. I am a member of 
the Tammany Hall committee. Tammany Society is a charitable 
organization; Tammany Hall is a political one, and I trust her 
banners may long wave! pangur and applause.] We conflict 
with gentlemen on the other side, but only on questions of prin- 
ciple. I do not think that our opponents wil 1 ever say that we 
give anything but a square and honest fight. And I trust in my 
career, at least, that I shall never see her downed again, though a 
couple of years ago she got a pretty bad smash. [Laughter. 
ow, my friends, there are 23,000 voters in this Congressional 
district. They called about 50 witnesses out of the whole number 
as to that conspiracy to bribe voters of which they speak. How 
many of the voters out of the 23,000 did they name? How many 
out of the whole registered number have you named to estab- 
lish your allegations of bribery? Just 6! Out of 23,000, 6 were 
named, and one witness, a man who swore to 4 as having voted, 
John Hendrick by name, never returned to sign his testimony; 
and we find on an investigation of the record that it is in evidence 
that one of the men he swore was bribed registered and did 
not vote at all, and that the other three were never registered 
even, and did not vote, That is the kind of yer yvens on which 
ou are asked to unseat me. That is the kind of testimony that 
is committee presents for the purpose of giving the seat to an- 
other. John Riley, whose testimony was ref: to by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio . TAYLER], got on the witness stand. He 
was on the stand, and one of the contestant’s own employees swore 
that while he was on the witness stand a note was passed to him 
by the witness, telling him to get out of the room, because his 
presence embarrassed this witness Riley, because he was swearing 
under a false name and sent this note for the purpose of getting 
this man Fitzpatrick, who knew him, to leave the room during 
his testimony. Fitzpatrick left the room, and it seems that Mr. 
Mitchell’s attorney followed him and asked him what the trouble 
was, and he said that the man testified in the name of Riley; that 
he knew the witness’ name was not Riley but Phelon; and that 
the witness knew that he knew it, and passed this note to him re- 
questing him to leave the room so that he might not be embar- 
rassed pending the delivery of his perjured testimony. 

Riley did not return to sign his testimony at all; and yet this 
testimony of a man who was guilty of perjury is the only testi- 
mony on which i are asked to throw out over 200 votes in that 
one district. The only eer in the district on which you 
are to throw out over 200 votes of honest voters, who are to be dis- 
franchised, is the testimony of a man who did not even sign the 
testimony that he undertook to swear to—a man who committed 
perjury before a notary public; practically admitted that he com- 
mitted perjury; who was convicted of perjury by Mitchell's 
own witness, and who never dared return to sign his own testi- 
mony. 

An the same is true as to John Hendrick. He was caught in 
perjury, and he never returned to sign his testimony. You may 
cry, Fraud, fraud!" and you may think it a convenient cry, con- 
ep OPES the repeated slanders on Tammany Hall in recent years; 
but it wil not do. There is a constituency beyond you that we 
can appeal to. Weare with them always. We are in touch with 
them, They have better opportunities for observing us than you 
have, and they will observe us; and we shall hear from the appeal 
in the future. 

Now, gentlemen, I am not here to beg. Iam here to demand 
my rights, and not mine alone, but the rights of my people of 
the Eighth Congressional district. I believe as firmly as I stand 
here that by an honest majority of the votes cast in that district 
I was elected as their Representative in Congress, Since I have 
been here I have tried in my humble way to serve those people 
faithfully. If it is true that I was not elected, I hope that the 
mistake made no difference to them. At the same time, I 
believe that I was elected, and I believe that you are establishing 
a precedent that will be awfully dangerous to you in sa; that 
a man can be unseated on testimony taken before an officer who 
is not authorized to administer oaths, hearsay testimony in most 
cases, testimony of a character such as this is, purchased testimony, 
bribed testimony, suborned testimony, testimony that no reason- 
able man and no reasonable court can accept. I will not trouble 
you with the details of this case. They are to be found in the 
minority report, in the brief, and in the record. I can not believe 
that you have read them all through, because the record is the 
most voluminous which has been submitted in any contested elec- 
tion case at this session of Congress. I willsay that, whatever 
your action may be—and I am afraid, from the partisan character 
of the House, that it is going to be adverse—you do not do me half 
as {a wrong as you do the people who sent me here, and I 
take A that they know it. [Applause.] 

Mr. LONG. One word only in answer to the Tammany repre- 
sentative [Mr. SULZER], who spoke before the contestee rose. 
The threat of that gen does not have the effect to cause me 


to change my position in this case, which I believe to be right. 
The fact remains that the werde d of the committee find that an 
organization to bribe existed in five districts. The minority of 
the committee concede that it existed in one—the forty-fourth, 
The same kind of evidence was introduced as to all these dis- 
tricts. The majority of the committee believe that it was suffi- 
cient to exclude the five districts from consideration. 

Talk about the downfall of Tammany Hall! The records of this 
House prove that it has retrograded. In the Fifty-second Con- 
gress there stood on this floor a Tammany chieftain who stated 
what he thought the rule should be in reference to bribery and 
bribed votes. I refer to the Hon. Bourke Cockran. I read his 
language, in the contested election case of Noyes vs. Rockwell: 


Why, sir, if there were no contest before the House, if Mr. Noyes sat in this 
Seat, and nobody a to question his right to represent his district, and 
it became apparen’ the members of this body that one single vote cast for 

n pun 


; that h th fi 
B ee E eh 
Ü wo e duty of every member - 
tion, to expel him as something too unclean for polled a honoratis —— 
Probably that rule is too severe, but in the closing part of that 
speech Mr. Cockran made use of this language, in which he agrees 
with the position of the committee in this case: 
Ih 


Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. LONG. Certainly. 

Mr. SULZER. Ihave no fault to find with that language 

Mr. LONG. I am pleased to know that you indorse it. 

Mr. SULZER. But what is your opinion about a man who 
seeks admittance on this floor who concedes that he has purchased, 
or that his pernis have purchased, testimony? 

Mr. LONG. There is no such admission. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Read page 141 of the record. 

Mr. SULZER. Read the record. 

Mr. LONG. Ihave read the record, and you have not. You 
have not denied the bribery. You have not put a witness on the 
stand to disprove the evidence that was taken by the contestant, 
I believe that this House should adopt the report of the commit- 
tee and seat the contestant, who received a majority of the legal 
votes cast at the election. 

Mr. py. I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lona] 
moves the previous question, 

The MAUS 11 was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the substitute, 

Mr. SULZER. I make the point of order that there is no 


uorum. 
H The SPEAKER. That will develop, if there is none. 
The substitute was rejected. 
The SPEAKER. The 3 is on the original resolution. 
. should like to have the resolution re- 
orted. 
x The SPEAKER. It has been reported. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. When was it reported? 
The SPEAKER, Reported when the discussion commenced. 
Mr. SULZER. I ask that this resolution that we are to vote on 
may be read for the information of the House. 
The SPEAKER, The Clerk will read it, if there be no objec 
tion. 
Mr. KEM. I Mis ings Speaker. [Laughter.] 


The SPEAKER. e question is on agreeing to the resolution, 
Mr.SULZER. Irisetoa purunec inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. SULZER. My point is, that no proposition should be put 
before a legislative body that 8 in that legislative body 
does not know what he is voting on. I do not presume that any 
man 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will please be in order. The 
gentleman started to make some inquiry, but the Chair thinks he 
has not made one yet. [Laughter. 

Mr. SULZER. I ask, then, Mr. Speaker, whether it is not in 
order that this resolution, which I know nothing about and have 
not heard, may now be read for the information of the House, 

The SPEAKER. The resolution was reported to the House. 

Mr. SULZER. At what time? 

The SPEAKER. At the time the case was brought up for con- 
sideration, and the pro amendment was also reported. 

Mr. SULZER. I did not hear it. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present? 

Mr.SULZER. I do not think I was present, Mr. Speaker, 
[Laughter.] : 


* 
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The question penk taken on the resolution reported by the com- 
mittee, the S er declared that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Iask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 138, noes 32. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 162, nays 89, not 
voting 153; as follows: 


YEAS—162. 
Acheson, Danford, Kem, Scranton, 
Ad Dani Kerr, Shafroth, 
Aldrich, Ala. Da: Kiefer, Shannon, 
Aude, Dinge Piu impietas, 
e e; y 
35355 om 
ey, e, ‘ever, n 
Arnold, Pa. Dovener, Leisenring, Spalding, 
Arnold, R. Faris, Leonard, Sperry, 
Avery, Fischer, Linton, 8 e, 
Baker, N.H. Gamble, Long. Steele, 
Barham, Gardner, Lorimer, Stewart, N. J. 
Barney, ibson, Marsh, Stewart, Wis. 
Beach, Gillet, N. Y. McCall, Mass. Stone, C. W. 
Bennett, oodwyn, eClure, Strode, Nebr. 
Bingham, A McCormick, Strong. 
Bishop, Griffin, McEwan, Strowd, N. C. 
Blue, Griswold, Mc i Sulloway, 
Boutelle, Grosvenor, Mercer. Taft, 
Brewster, Grow, Miller, W. va. Tayler, 
Brode Hadley, liken, Th 
Bromwell, Hager, 2 Tracewell, 
B us, ner, Nebr. Minor, Wis. Tracey, 
wn, Halterman, ondell, Upd A 
Hardy, oody, Van Horn. 
Bull, tch, Mozley, Van Voorhis, 
Burton, Mo. Henry, Conn. Otjen, Walker, Mass. 
Burton, O Henry, Ind. Overstreet, Walker, Va. 
Calderhead, Hepburn, Parker, Wanger, 
Cannon. il ayne, Warner, 
Chickering, Pearson, Watson, Ohio 
Clark, Iowa Hooker, Philli te, 
Jodding, Hop Pitney, Wilber, 
Connolly, Howe. Poole, Willis, 
Cook, Wis. Howell, Powers, Wilson, Idaho 
e, III. Hulick, Prince, "Wilson, 
wther, Hunter, Pugh, ‘Wilson, Ohio 
Curtis I Jenkins f Wood 
„Iowa veg. man. 
tis, Johnson, Cal. Russell, Conn. 
N. Y. Joy, Sauerhering, 
NAYS—39. 
Allen, Miss. Dockery, TE, 
Bailey ^ E ir McClellan, Sulzer, 
Bankhead, Fitzgerald, McCulloch, Terry, 
Bartlett, N. Y. Hart, on, Tucker, 
Bell, Tex. Hendrick, McRae, Turner, 
Buck. jones. x er, Tyler, 
Clardy, berg, en, nderwood, 

d Kyle, Pendleton, Wheeler, 
pe 8 Layton, Ric’ m, Wilson, &.c. 
Denny, Little, Sayers, 

NOT VOTING—153. 

Abbott, Ellett, Va. Lester, Robe La. 
‘Aitken Elliott, S. C. Lewis, Robinson, Pa. 
Allen, Utah Ellis, Linney, Royse, 

twood, vans, Li R 

Fairchild, Lockhart, R 

Baker, Kans. Fenton, Loud, Settle, 
Baker, Md. Fletcher, Loudenslager, Shaw, 
Barrett. Foote, Low. Shuford, 
Barthold ‘088, Maddox, Skinner, 
Bartlett, Fowler, Mi y mith, 
8 Gillett, Mass. Mahon, Snover, 
Bell, Colo. Grout, 2 b 8 Southwick, 

s e ` " par. 

Black, Ga. Hauly, vid , Ky. Spencer, 
Black, N. Y. Harmer, McLaurin, ES, 
Bowers, Harris, cM; Stephenson, 
Burrell, Harrison, Meiklejohn, Btone, W. A. 
Catchings, man, M Strait, 
Clark, Mo. Heatwole, es, Swanson, 
Clarke, Heiner, Miller, Kans. bert, 
Cobb, Hemenway, Miner, Tate, 
— pre oniy; Tawney, 

n, ermann, orse, f 
Colson, Hicks, M Mowne, 

r, Fla. Hitt, Murphy, loar, 

r, Tex. How: N Turner, Va. 
Cooper, Wis. Hubbard, New adsworth, 
Cou 5 — North Washington 

uling, orthway, 
Cowen, ull, Odell, Watson, Ind. 
X, Hutcheson, Otey, Wellington, 
yas Owens, Williams, 
Crowley, Johnson, Ind. Patterson, Woodard, 
ibe 70 ohnson, Perkins, Woomer, 

II. en Pickler, Wright, 
Dinsmore, Knox, Price, Y 
Downing, Latimer, Raney, 

Draper, Lawson, Ray, 

Eddy, Leighty, Reyburn, 
The following additional pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 


Mr.DALZELL with Mr. Crisp. 
Mr. ALLEN of Utah with Mr, TALBERT. 


Mr. STEPHENSON with Mr. NEILL. 

Mr. MAHON with Mr. PATTERSON. 

Mr. BLACK of New York with Mr. Lawson, 

Mr. Sirs of Michi with Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. PERKINS with Mr. HALL. 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts with Mr. COWEN, 

Mr. DRAPER with Mr. SPENCER. 

Mr. HEATWOLE with Mr. DINSMORE. 

Mr. Loup with Mr. Swanson. 

Mr. BURRELL with Mr. COCKRELL. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT with Mr. COOPER of Florida. 

Mr. CorsoN with Mr. KENDALL, 
- Mr. FoorE with Mr. HUTCHESON. 

Mr. Royse with Mr. TURNER of Virginia (except on the Tucker. 
Yost election case). 

On this question: 

Mr. Hurr with Mr. STALLINGS. 

Mr.HEINER of Pennsylvania with Mr. LOCKHART. 

Mr. Harris with Mr. CULBERSON. 

Mr. RANEY with Mr. Conn. 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. ABBOTT. 

Mr. HUBBARD with Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana, 

Mr. HARMER with Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. 

Mr. TRELOAR with Mr. McCreary of Kentucky. 

Mr. Eppy with Mr. Yoakum. 

Mr. HEMENWAY with Mr. WILLIAMS. 

Mr. McCrzaRY of Minnesota with Mr. BLACK of Georgia. 

Mr. ODELL with Mr. WASHINGTON. 

Mr. Low with Mr. CATCHINGS. 

Mr. ELLIS with Mr. OTEY. 

Mr. TAWNEY with Mr. SPARKMAN. 

Mr. WELLINGTON with Mr. TATE. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD with Mr. LESTER, 

Mr. HENDERSON with Mr. MCMILLIN. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER with Mr. OWENS. 

Mr. MCCALL of Tennessee with Mr. WOODARD, 

Mr. BARRETT with Mr. SHAW. 

Mr. HULL with Mr. STRAIT. 

Mr. TowNE with Mr. ELLETT of Virginia. 

Mr. Evans with Mr. Rusk. 

Mr. FOWLER with Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia (on all election 
cases except Underwood's). 

Mr. McLAvRIN with Mr. Jounson of North Dakota (also Mur- 
ray-Elliott election case). 

r. TALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have voted, but I withdraw my 

vote, bong ired with the gentleman from Utah, Mr. ALLEN. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, I voted in the affirma- 
tive, but I withdraw my vote, being paired with the gentleman 
frs VAN „Mr. Speake I am paired this 

F $ : er,I am upon this questio: 

but wish to be noted as present. rd 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded, 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER, 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Mitchell is present and desires 
to take the oath. 

Mr. Mitchell appeared at the bar of the House, and the oath of 
office was administered by the Speaker. 


BILLIARD AND POOL TABLES, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Mr. CURTIS of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a con- 


ference report. 
The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the or votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5490) to license billiard 
and pool tables in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, having 
met, after a full and free conference y report that they have been 


e to reach an agreement. 
G. M. CURTIS, 
A. MILN 


J. H. G. 

Managers on the part of the House. 
ISHAM G. HARRIS, 
GEORGE P. WETMORE, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. CURTIS of Iowa. Mr. aker, I move that the House 
insist on its disagreement and for a further conference. 
The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6994) relating to the 
sale of gas in the District of Columbia. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the bill 
(S. ud granting an increase of pension to James H. Kile; in 
which the concurrence of the House was requested. 


hes 
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The message also announced that the Senate had to the 
concurrent resolution of the House req the t to 
return to the House the bill (H. R. 3279) to au the reassess- 


ment of water-main taxes, and for other purposes. 
SENATE BILL REFERRED. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following Senate bill was 
nn from the Speaker's table and referred by the Speaker as 


A bill (S. 8184) granting an of pension to James H. 
Committee 


increase 
on Invalid Pensions. 


Kile—to the 
ELECTION CONTEST—MARTIN vs. LOCKHART. É 
Mr.BAILEY. Iask unanimous consent to fileand have printed 
the views of a minority of the Committee on Elections in case 


of Martin vs. Lockhart. 
The 5 Is there objection? 
Mr. KEM. I object. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is made by the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Kem]. 
NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BOUTELLE submitted x following report: 
The 8 ol 8 


votes 
on cer 
. E „and 
‘or other ha met, after full free conference, have 
e Houses as follows: 


Amendment RN 3: Tha 
the amendment of the Senate Mieter e 2, 
amendmen! t ro the matter 


ments OF 1h i Senato murabered jo B, 40,4 43, 44, 45, 48, 47, 48, 
e amen: e „ , 
49.81, and 82 the commit tee of conference have been -— oie 
JOHN B. ROBINSON. 
AMOS J. CUMMIN 
Managers on the part of the House, 
EUGENE 
rae 
ALS RMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
'The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 
The Senate conferees recede from their amendment numbered 53, which 
boats heretof 


was a provision for one of the ‘ore au asa 
— hip for the nse e Naval rece 
The their t to the Senate 


ouse conferees 3 from amend- 
ments RM Vh MOIT; relating to character, speed, and cost of 
the boats 
‘The House conferees recede from their t to the Senate amend- 
8 aus PAIL that all officers of hex AND EN 
use all officers ‘avy or r 
shall have all the bench 
8 were a reentry into the Na 
Marine Senate amendment thus agreed to prov: — 
om hereafter no pa Le Sperm shall be made from ADDON CIAO made by 
Congress to any officer in the Navy or Marine on the active or retired 
list Le — such enia is em; cele ef after June 30, 7 by any person or com- 
sup 


pany fu Y Ç Ced aiee Ea ae ‘Government; and such 
employmen: are Mr unlawful T Bà. e." 
The committee 


of conference have una to agree em te 
amendment ed 82, which proposed to reduce me c": of battle ships 


to conform to ents. 


. BOUTELLE. I move the Senn. of the conference re- 


Poo A ELL was "ids gie 
move that the House further insist on its 
8 to the Senate amendments still in controversy, and 
ask a further conference with the Senate. 
The motion was aood io d 
The SPEAKER. e Chair appoints the same conferees. 


FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. HAINER of Nebraska submitted the following report: 
conference on the disposing votes of the two Houseson 
R. riations 


the 
for fortifications and other 
the procurement of heavy Ae y ced for trial and service, and for other pur- 
poses, having pes — 
and do recommend ve Houses as follows: 
run the Senate nade d from ee 3 — s humbered 4. 9, and 10. 
t the 8 the amendments 


House recede of the 


Fecege from its disagreement, to t as follows: 

Gun mortar or construction of fortifications, $2,500,000; 
ot 000 may be nded for the construction of 

of which sum n exceeding $100. ma expe: wa pp 


connected 1 
entered into. under the direction of the Secretary of War, for materiais and 


work for construction of f. 


mele tron ite dimere with an amendment as follows: In 
insert “$1,205,088”; and the Senate agree to the 


770,076: ci paragraph $ the following s, to 
aa oy become gue. oe Ade oe oned | objects un. 
And the Senate d HU n reg same. 


meet payments as 
pee of forti- 


insert 22550000 M and the Senate agree to the 


its disagreement to the amendment of the 
1 the same with an cag ag as follows: 


That the House recede from 
Senate numbered 14, and 


In lieu of the sum insert $200,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 15, and to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum insert $2,075,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 


from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 16, and sexs s to the sam: e with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert 880.00 ; and the Senate agree to the 


same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 17, and to the same with an amendment as follows: 
— *guns,"in lof said amendment, insert the following: of 

*; and the Senate agree to to the samo. 

That the Ho House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 21, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In line 1 of the matter inserted by said am endment, after the word " fortifi- 
See insert the words in its discretion"; and the Senate agree to the 


sai llo 

in the act making a Mp pr for fortifications and other works o defen 
for the armament the reof, for the Fposes, approved Fel of heavy ordnance for cu 
and service, and for other pu: roved February 18. 1893, the 
beginning with the words *< OF the | o silo, 'and vi ing for terms Pr 
ment for the 12-inch elevating M run carriage to contracted for with A. 
follows under the provisions of said act be, and is hereby, amended toread 

ollows: 


mired to return the 
tates when the tests 
as soon as said car- 
ts according to ne and 
lalso have undergone and endured & 5 the Board of 
Ordnance and Fortification. Of the $20,000 to ts paid for testing of the Naser 
riage, three-eighths shall be paid the contractor when the prelimina: nay NE 
are completed, and the other five-eighths „ Var ds 
as the rounds for proof are furnished. And the Secretary of War 
directed to enter into a supplemental contract 


the contractor for this carriage for the supply b of a loadin: fes 
10 eo with and belong to the carriage and to be fornished there thasa 
Hd dr; and the car shall be so constructed that & part of em wor 


recoil can be used for horizontal traverse of the 
ing of the loading apparatus, and o payma 440000 for the work so fu 

soor this supplementary contract 000, which sum - be due 

and Jarane when Lyc MIRI apparatus is Accede inall ts accord- 

contract, and ve — 1 e and endured said test herein- 

bat mentioned, to make which paymen the sum of $10,000 is hereby appro- 


And the Senate agree to the same. 


and the wnt 


ated to et 
ments as work progresses, in 
into between 
upos the co 

ragt is en into the DM and 
fed with the PEG of War, w. 
fied, in the discretion of said Gatling, . meto vier timeasthe work progresses: 
And provided further, That the said gun LAS ral form and 
dimensions to modern. ordnance, and shall I not, theret materially in 
form and dimensions from service and aser that titi may admit of 
mounted on a service car service emplacement or fortification. 

And the Senate agree to the 


5 
in accordance Le nr the contract i be entered 
he remainder 
fcx at Marte said con- 

ications, Toren said gun shall be depos- 
cations may be modi- 


E. J. HAINER, 
WILLIAM W. GROUT. 
FRANKLIN BARTLE 


Managers on the part of the House. 


P. GORMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 


The mi 
votes of 


work additional to said sum to 
vy — $900,/00, as roposed by the Senate, instead of 
o. 3: TO. 5 
000, as RT by the House, for aiia for fortifications and seacoast 
enges. $ 
On Nos. 4,5,6, 7, 8, 9, 10,11, 12, 13, 14, and rA nates — ey instead of 
,129,000, as proposed by the House, and 000, as proposed by the Senate, 
or the Seria re ee “Armament con: 
ditional 

as y 

izes the procurement of f. 


m — inch 
the House, and limits the price under con for steel 
defense and mortars to not exceeding 24 cents 


guns T 
. 16: tes $650. instead of $497, proposed the 
House EO | as by the Senate, for — — for 8, . 28415 
inch guns man by contract under the fi 

No. 17: A riates the for of 
111 


a 4 
No. 18: A; iates $50, the instead of $66,- 
2. as proposed by the | 8 Den es, AA ee rate for issue to 
Service. 


for hi 


0. 22: the provision the Sena p tmm the 
fortification act of 1893 as to anthority to with A. H. Emery for a 
gun carri: the full text of which is set forth in the conference report. 

On No. 23: Inserts a vision of which the full text is set forth in the con- 
ference report, to enable the Board of Ordnance and Fortification to procure 
1 S. inch caliber high-power gun, cast in one piece, on the plan of 
‘Tho bill asit passed the House a ted 837 and authorized con- 
tracts additional to that sum to the amount of making in all, for 
fortifications and authorizations, $11,384,613. The bili as it —— the Senate 
appropriated poe and a contracts additional thereto to the 
5 79,076, making in all, for appropriations and authorizations, 


e bill as upon by the conference committee po BTT,- 
888 and auth contracts additional thereto to the amount of $4,195,076, 
making in all, appropriations and * 1.572.904. 
WILLIAM W. GROUT, 
FRANKLIN BARTLETT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. I move the adoption of the report. 

Mr. DINGLEY. One question before that is done. As I un- 
derstand, the amount of appropriations and authorizations taken 
together is substantially the same in the bill as agreed to in con- 
ference as in the bill passed by the House. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. A trifle reduced. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But the ee deep of money from the 
Treasury are l in the bill as now agreed on than in the bill 
as y by the House, 

, ER of Nebraska. That is correct. 

Mr.DINGLEY. How much have the appropriations been in- 
creased in amount? 

„„ of Nebraska. Very nearly a million and a half 
ollars. 

Mr. DINGLEY. And that increase is taken off the amount of 
the authorizations? 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Les, sir. 

Mr. DINGLEY. In other words, having an abundance of 
money, we have increased the COMMUN 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. e agreed in conference as best 
we could. The bill is not in as good condition now as when it 
left the House; but it is in better shape than at one time we 
feared it might be. 

Mr. S E. What is the style of this Gatling for which 
the xu $40,000 is appropriated? It is not the old rapid-firing 
gun, is i 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. No, sir; this is a gun of new de- 
vice. It is intended to be cast in a vacuum. It is à cast-steel gun, 
which the Senate thought it would be very advisable to try. 

Mr. STEELE. Is it made on the plan of cooling the gun from 
the inside first, instead of casting it solid and then boring it out? 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER (having put the question on agreeing to the 
conference report). The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. KEM. No quorum, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman demand a division? 

Mr. KEM. Yes, sir. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 83, noes none. 

Mr. KEM. No quorum. 


Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. I move that the House adjourn. 

The SPEAKER (having put the question). The motion is 
to; and the House, in accordance with the order already 

opted, stands adjourned until to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the assistant clerk 
of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the findings filed 
the court in the case of W. T. Ratcliff, administrator of Mrs, 
ancy Wells, deceased, against The United States, was taken from 
the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were severally 
reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to 
the several Calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. CURTIS of New York, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 8443) 
to amend section 4878 of the Revised Statutes, relating to burials 
in national cemeteries, reported the same without amendmen 
accompanied by a report (No. 2127); which said bill and 

were referred to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 2420) entitled **An act to 
noncommissioned officers in the Army,” 
out amendment, accompanied y a report (No. 2128); which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BARNEY, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was priis the joint 3 qo ee yrs 
154) providing for an investigati y e Inte- 
rior of the claims of certain homestead entrymen in the State of 
Wisconsin for loss occasioned by the subsequent cancellation of 
their entries, and appropriating a sum of Sane e pay the ex- 
penses thereof, reported the same without amendment, accompa- 
nied by a report (No.2180); which said bill and report were re- 
8 to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 

Mr. CUMMINGS, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the joint resolution of the Senate (S. R. 27) grant- 
ing ission for the erection of a monument in Washi 
D. C., for the ornamentation of the national capital and in honor 
of Samuel Hahnemann, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a rt (No. 2131); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred House bill No. 9024, reported in lieu thereof 
a bill (H. R. 9289) to amend an act entitled An act to promote 
the administration of justice in the Anoyi approved October 1, 
1890, and for other purposes, accompanied by a report (No. 2132); 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SHERMAN, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 8814) 
to authorize the construction by the Duluth and North Dakota 
Railroad Company of two rg across the Red River of the 
North between the States of Minnesota and North Dakota, re- 


ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. Bey which said bill and report were referred to the House 


endar. 

Mr. PAYNE, from the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 9253) 
to amend an act approved August 19, 1890, entitled An act to 
adopt regulations for preventing collisions at sea,” reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report as 2134); 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Utah, trom the Committee on the Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 2047) entitled “An 
act extending the time within which the University of Utah shall 
occupy lands heretofore granted to it,” rted the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2135); which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Lud gente from the Committee on the Library, to which was 
the bill of the Senate (S. 1922) entitled **An act creati 
an art commission of the United States, and for other purposes," 
rted the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
me nee which said bill and report were referred to the House 
endar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
billof the House (H. R. 7860) making an appropriation for the 
erection of a monument to commemorate the services and achieve- 
ments of the private soldiers and sailors of the United States in 
the late war of the rebellion, reported the same with amendment, 
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accompanied by a report (No. 2137); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. PARKER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 9151) to authorize 


the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy to make cer- 


tain disposition of condemned ordnance, guns, and cannon balls p 


in their respective Departments, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2163); which said bill 
and report were referred to the ittee of the Whole House 


on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. HURLEY, from the Committee on War Claims, a reso- 
lution (House Res. No. 396) to refer the bill (H. R. 2466) for the 
relief of John Carney, with all 1 papers, to the Court 
oe reported in lieu of House bill No. 2466. (Report No. 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 
The bill (H. R. 7504) 3 an increase of pension to Charles 
McAllister. (Report No. 2139.) 

By Mr. ANDREWS, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

The bill (S. 916) entitled **An act granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Mrs, Cornelia I. Skiles," (Report No. 2140.) 

The bill (S. 2401) entitled ‘‘An act granting a ion to Mrs. 
Hattie E. Redfield, of Omaha, Nebr." (Report No. 2141. 

By Mr. KIRKPATRICK, from the Committee on Inv id Pen- 
Bions: 
The bill (H. R. 4622) granting a pension to Mrs. J. J. Woods. 
rt No. 2142.) 

e bill (H. R. 6464) granting a pension to John S. Dukate, late 
assistant surgeon, Fifty-third iment Indiana Veteran Volun- 
teers. 79 7 No. 2157.) 

The A P 8094) granting a pension to Alfred D. Johnson. 

rt No. 2158.) 

e bill (S. 248) entitled An act granting a pension to Martha 
Allen." e rt No. 2159.) 

By Mr. COLELLAN, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions: The bill g R. 6419) granting an increase of pension to 
Maj. Samuel P. Dill. (Report No. 2143.) $ - 

By Mr. PICKLER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

The bill (H. R. 9089) granting a pension to Benjamin F. White- 
house. (Report No. 2144.) 

The bill Ca R. 9090) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Stebler. sport No. 2160.) 

By Mr. POOLE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 
es e bill (H. R. 2961) for the relief of Angus McVigor. (Report 

0. 2145. 

The bil (H. R. 3845) granting a pension to Eunice Taylor. 
(Report No. 2146.) j 

By Mr. SULLOW AY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

The bill (S. 8245) entitled **An act granting a pension to Elvira 
Bachelder." (Report No. 2138.) 

The bill (H. R. 5851) to increase the pension of Edward O. Fisher. 

rt No. 2148.) 

e bill (H. R. 6946) granting a pension to Maria Kenney. (Re- 
port No. 2147.) 

The bill (H. R. 9294) ting a pension to James Donovan, re- 
ported in lieu of the bill H. R. 4811. (Report No. 2149.) 

By Mr. WOOD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

The bill (H. R.5718) granting a pension to Malinda Kelly, of 
Jackson cx III. ort No. 2150.) 

D ES si granting a pension to Rev. J. M. Madding. 

0. 2151. 

e bill (H. R. 7668) to increase the pension of Jesse Sims. (Re- 
port No. 2152.) . 

PR 275 (H. R. 7283) granting pension to Mary Dozha. (Report 

0. 2161. 

By Mr. FENTON, from the Committee on Military Affairs: 
The bill (H. R. 2308) for the relief of John L. Jefferies, late a cap- 
tain in the One hundred and tenth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry. (Report No. 2153.) 

By Mr. BISHOP, from the Committee on Military Affairs: The 
x (H- o 1937) for the relief of Robert McFarland. (Report 

0. 2154. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN, from the Committee on Military Affairs: 
AE * R. 4853) for the relief of John Duncan. (Report 

0. E 

By Mr. HARDY, from the Committee on Pensions: The bill 
(H. R. 7206) granting a pension to FrankStay. (Report No. 2150.) 

By Mr. PARKER, from the Committee on Military Affairs: 


The bill (H. R. 8364) for the relief of Capt. Henry C. Seaman. 
(Report No. 2162.) 


PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
ore following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ollows: 

By Mr. LACEY: A bill (H. R. 9287) to enforce obedience to sub- 
cenas in criminal cases—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MEREDITH (by PUN: A bill (H. R. 9288) to pro- 
mote aerial navigation for military purposes to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DENNY: A bill (H. R. 9290) for the purchase of a site 
at Congress Heights, D. C., to be used as a summer residence for 
the President of the United States, and for other purposes to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 9291) granting 4 condemned can- 
non and 100 cannon balls to Lieutenant S. C. Potts Post, No. 62. 
and Fred C. Ward Post, No. 468, Grand Army of the Republic, of 
Altoona, Pa.—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9292) for 
the erection of a public building at Phoenixville, Pa.—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

_ Also, a bill (H. R. 9293) to provide for the construction of a pub- 
lie building at West Chester, Pa.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CHARLES W. STONE: A joint resolution (H. Res. 194) 
extending the scope of the investigations by the Agricultural De- 
partment in the matter of the improvement of public roads—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CATRON: A resolution (House Res. No. 888) for ial 
order for consideration of House bill No. 4052 and Senate bill No. 
2022—to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: A resolution (House Res. No. 897) request- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish information in refer- 


ence to defaulted bonds formerly belonging to Indian funds and 
assumed by the United States Government—to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 


By Mr. ODELL: A resolution (House Res. No. 398) authorizing 
the 1 M DORE of Daniel J. McKeever as an additional page—to 
the Committee on Accounts, 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A resolution (House Res. No. 399) 
relative to the President notifying the Governments of Mexico, 
Brazil, etc., for the purpose of considering and recommending to 
each Government some measures for arbitration, etc.—to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BARRETT: A resolution (House Res. No. 400) relative 
to the employment of an extralaborer in the Doorkeeper's depart- 
ment—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. HOOKER: A resolution (House Res, No. 401) author- 
izing the printing of 10,000 copies of the message of the President 
and the report of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors—to the 
Committee on Printing. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were dischar, from 
me consideration of the following bills; which were referred as 

ollows: 

'The 9 (H: R. 2939) for the relief of John E. Welch, a citizen of 
the United Sta mmittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

The bill (H. R. 3995) pantog a pension to George K. Knowlton, 
late of United States Navy—Committee on Invalid Pensions dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The bill (H. R.9211) to t a pension to Mrs, Charles B. Gate- 
wood, widow of Charles B. Gatewood, late first lieutenant, Sixth 
United States Cavalry—Committee on Invalid Pensions dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARRIS: A bill (H. R.9295) granting a pension to Stur- 
gis O. Lovell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9296) 5 E a pension to William H. Zom- 
bro—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9297) for the relief of Leonard B. Johnson, of 
Sandusky, Ohio, for the use of his land for a Confederate military 
cemetery—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9298) to reimburse Henry Gregg for moneys 
expended at the last sickness and burial of a deceased soldier—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 9299) to correct the military record 
of Joseph Albert Miles—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9300) to increase the pension of Henry D, 
Roger, of Belsano, Pa.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 9301) to correct the military record of Joseph 
p: deris the Committee on Military Affairs. 

B . HUNTER: A bill (H. R. 3 a pension to 
W. H. Dunbar to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9303) granting a pension to John A. Loudon— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOY: A bill (H. R. 9804) for the relief of Cass Avenue 
Distilling Navia the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SH: A bill (H. R. 9305) to grant an honorable dis- 
charge to Peter Hoots—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 9306) grating 
— pension to Amanda Woodcock—to the Committee on Invali 

ensions. 

By Mr. MEYER: A bill (H. R. 9307) for the relief of the heirs 
of Pierre Sauvé—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9308) for the relief of the New Orleans Gas 
Light Company—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9309) for the relief of John F. Kranz—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 9310) for the relief of the 
estate of Phillip Otterback, and for other purposes—to the Com- 
viene POMPE of GARNIS, qup granting a pension t 

y Mr. : .R. a pension 
Daniel Martin—to the Committee on 3 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9812) granting an increase of pension to Ste- 
phen H. Morse—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9318) granting a pension to Charles Stow— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9314) granting a pension to Newman C. Nash— 
to the Co: ttee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9315) ting a pension to H. R. Draper—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9310) granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
EOM E DHL (H. ee of pletion to Got 

a . R. granting an increase of pension rge 
S. oliter io the Ooo aitse oa Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. STEELE: A bill (H. R. 9318) granting an increase of 
pension to Catherine Clifford—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CALDERHEAD: A bill (H. R. resent gcse a pension 
to Malachi Salters, a sergeant of Company F, Ninth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

c. Mr. FARIS: A bill (H. R. 9320) to correct the military record 
of Henry W. Prince—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following MM and papers 
were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRETT: Resolutions of the board of aldermen of 
the city of Chelsea, Mass., 8 against the adoption of the 
so-called amendment to the Post-Office appropriation bill. 
now. pending—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

8. 


By Mr. BROMWELL: Memorial of Wyoming Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, concerning the publication of 
papers of the American Continental Congress—to the Committee 
on 5 

By Mr. BULL: Paper to accompany House bill to promote 
Lieut. William McCarty Little—to the Committee on Naval Af- 


fairs. 

By Mr. CRUMP: Resolutions of the Board of Trade of Chicago, 
IlL, remonstrating against the adoption of House bill No. 8536 
and Senate bill No. 2967, being amendments to the interstate-com- 
merce act—tothe Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Rev. C. T. Patchell and 300 members of the 
Congregational church of Bay City, Mich., favoring the enact- 
ment of a Sunday-rest law for the District of Columbia—to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. COCKRELL: Petition of the Woman's Christian Tem- 

rance Union of Iowa Park, Tex., favoring the Denny bill, pro- 

ibiting the issuance of United States liquor permits in prohibi- 
tion districts—to the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor c. 

By Mr. FARIS: Papers to accompany House bill No. 9080, for 

the relief of William H. Wood—to the Committee on Military 


By Mr. HARDY: Papers to accompany House bill No. 9279, for 
the relief of Wesley Porter—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KERR: Petition of Wolfersberger & Page, 5 
against the passage of House bill No. 4566, amending the po 
laws—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: Petition of the common council of 
Columbus, Nebr.; also of the delegates to the Democratic State 
convention, asking for the passage of the bill providing for the 
transmississippi and international exposition at Omaha—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 


Mr. RICHARDSON: Papers relating to the claim of Rice A, 

Coffey, of Jackson County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. 8 (by request): Petition of certain citizens of 
Washington, D. C., in relation to irregularities in the administra- 
tion of education within the District—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. TURNER of Virginia: Petition of George W. Fisher, 
for per for extra services—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. WHEELER: Papers relating to the claim of Jesse Jef- 
ferson—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, papers relating to the claim of John Haynes—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, papers relating to the claim of Benjamin Carter—to the 
Committee on War Claims. , 

Also, pa relating to the claim of Cyrus Jones—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, papers relating to the claim of David Vincent—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, papers relating to the claim of William S. Kerr—to the 
Committee on War Claims, 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, June 9, 1896. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
On motion of Mr. E,and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal of yesterday's proceedings was dispensed with. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, in response to a resolu- 
tion of the 29th ultimo, directing him to transmit a report of 
Special Employee T. A. Byrne, relative to an investigation of the 

eged undervaluation of merchandise imported into this coun- 
try,stating that the report has been transmitted to the United 
States attorney at New York, with the request that proper pro- 
ceedings be n, etc.; which was ordered to lie on the table and 


e also laid before the Senate a communication from the Attor- 
ney-General, in response to a resolution of the 2d instant, calling 
for a list of all fin oe rendered in Indian depredation 
claims since the 2ist of May, 1896, transmitting a of judg- 
ments rendered in the Court of Claims in favor of claimants on 
June 1, 1896; which, with the accompanying quos. was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed, 


MRS. JANE STEWART WHITING. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1511) granting a 
pension to Mrs. Jane Stewart Whiting. 

The amendment of the House of Representatives was, in line 5. 
before the word “dollars,” to strike out ‘‘ seventy-five” and insert 


** thirty." 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin. I move that the Senate non- 
concur in the amendment of the House of Representatives, 

The motion was s 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin. I move that the Senate request 
a conference with the House of Representatives on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses. 

e motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr, GALLIN- 
GER, Mr. CANNON, and Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin were ap- 
pointed, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Ge Gaerne te by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of. the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 7542) LAS appropriations for the naval service 
for the year ending June 30, 1897, and for other Purposes: 
further insisted upon its di ment to the amendments to the 
bill numbered 32, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 51, and 53; 
asked a further conference with the Senate on the 
votes of the two Houses thereon; and had appointed Mr. BOUTELLE 
Mr, ROBINSON of Pennsylvania, and Mr. CUMMINGS managers at 
the conference on the part of the House. 


* PETITION, 


Mr. PRITCHARD presented the petition of Rev. Z. Sams and 
sundry other citizens of Madison County, N. C., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to amend the military r: of Stephen 
Rice, of Company A, Second North Carolina Mounted Infantry; 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairg, 
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BILL INTRODUCED. 

Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (8.3256) to remove the charge 
of desertion from James H. Troy; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

MARITIME CANAL OF NORTH AMERICA, 
On motion of Mr. HANSBROUGH, it was ` 
of . 9049, 
2 AAA 
ELIZABETH W. SUTHERLAND. 

Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following resolution; which 
was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed xe ere the House of Repre- 
sentatives to return to the Senate the bill (S. ) granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth W. Sutherland. 

METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
Mr. CANNON. I submit the following resolution, and ask for 


its present consideration. 
e resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Finance collect and have printed for the 
use 95 Benate eu obtainable 3 —— the subject o 15 metric sys 
tem of w and measures, expense for n and preparation 

data to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 1 


ol such 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution under the rule, 
have to go to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 


nses of the Senate. 
r. HALE. If it isa matter of any magnitude it should first 
go to the Committee on Printing. 


Mr. CANNON. Very wel ` 
The VICE-PRESID . Theresolution will be referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL—VETO MESSAGE. 


Mr.SHERMAN. I move to proceed to the consideration of 
House bill 8008, known as the cheese bill. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has recognized the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. VEST. I beg pardon. Some one had called my attention 
away at the moment. The understanding was yesterday that the 
filled-cheese bill should become the regular order of business 
and should be laid aside for eri ane bills, and I stated then 
that at the end of the routine business this morning I would move 
to reconsider the river and harbor bill, that the President's veto 
message might be laid before the Senate. 
| Mr. SHERMAN. I did not know when I made the motion 
rr ai cheese bill is the unfinished business, to come up at 1 
o'cl 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In that case I will give way for any other 
business until that time. 

Mr. VEST. I move to reconsider the bill. 

Mr. GEAR. Will the Senator from Missouri yield to me a mo- 
ment to call up the bill (H. R. 3771) for the relief of Stratton B. 
Bencoster? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Lask to have the conference report on the 
Indian appropriation bill laid before the Senate. I suppose it 
takes precedence over other business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair willsubmit the motion of 
the Senator from Missouri. Itis for the Senate to determine as 
to the precedence of the two measures. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I wish to say that there will be another 
conference necessary, and it is very important, it appears to me, 
that the first business we should transact is to dispose of the re- 

now before the Senate. It seems to lead to some ion. 
think we can dispose of it this 8 and thus be 
enabled to hold another conference, which will be upon the ques- 
tion of Indian sectarian schools, and may lead to another contro- 
in the Senate. I hope that the Senator from Missouri will 

not insist apon taking up this measure until the conference report 

Mr. VEST. The, trouble is that the debate threatens to be 
almost interminable upon the Indian appropriation bill. There 
is a great deal of feeling in regard to it, and it is very evident 
that a number of Senators propose to address the Senate upon it, 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] having only com- 
menced his remarks. If we are to act upon the river and bor 
bill and the veto message of the President, it is very obvious that 
it should be done as speedily as ible. No question can be 

ted to the Senate outside of national honor which can 
more important to the people of the United States than to 
know whether the great works of improvement are to be sus- 


pended, a large number of them destro or whether in the con- 
tingency that the vetois sustained we should proceed and attempt 
to enact another river and harbor bill at the present session. That 
question ought to be determined now, and it seems to me that it 


is largely superior to any a riation for Indian schools or any 
rar rovisions in the Indian appropriation bill, however impor- 
ey ma 


y be. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. T. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to state to the Senator from South 
Dakota that it would Deoa facilitate the passage of the Indian 
appropriation bill, at least it would not obstruct it, if he would 

low a vote to be taken u the river and harbor bill. 

The VICE-PRESID The Chair submits to the Senate the 
ee ne Ho Hanno dean. did uri to reconsider the river and 

arbor bill. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. On that motion I demand the yeas and 


nays. : 
yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. ~ 
Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). I have a general 
with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON]. Knowing how 


he would vote on this ion, I vote “ " 
Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin nb Dine NI CMM I 
am paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL], but 


as we on this question, I vote yea." 

Mr. WHITE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Snob], but we agree upon this 
question, and I vote ** yea." 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BROWN eti having voted in the negative). I wish to 
withdraw my vo I am paired with the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Frye]. 

Mr. CULLOM. I havea pair with the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. GRAY], but I feel satisfied that he would vote 
ex mx resent, and I will therefore vote. I vote yea.“ 

. BURROWS (after having voted in the affirmative). Iam 
pus with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY], 

ut I am advised that he would vote in the affirmative. Sol 
let my vote stand. 

Mr. PALMER. Has the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
HANSBROUGH] voted? 

Uy VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted, the Chair is ad- 
vised. 

Mr. PALMER. I withhold my vote. I should vote '* nay" if 
the Senator from North Dakota were > 

Mr. BROWN. At the request of friends of the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FRYE], with whom I am paired, I will vote to make 
a quorum. I renew my vote “nay.” 

. GALLINGER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Mts], who has not voted. I will transfer that pair to the 
ae from Connecticut [Mr. Haw ry] and allow my vote to 

Mr. PALMER. As my vote is probably necessary to make a 
quorum, I will take the li of voting. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 10; as follows: 


YEAS—38, 

Aldri: Faulkner, McBride, aes ` 
Alarich, Gallinger, Mitchell, Oreg. sec AER 
Berry, Gear, Mitchell, Smith, 
Burrows, George, Morgan, Turple, 
Cannon, Gorman, Nelson, V. 
Chandler, Hi, Poff White 

er, 
"Cullom, ? Jones, Ark. Per Wolcott. 
Davis, Lindsay, Platt, 
Dubois, Lodge, Pugh, 

NAYS—10. 
Bate, Barri. Pet: d Vilas. 
Brown, Pri 
Chilton, Palmer, Teller, P 
NOT VOTING—4L 

Allen, Cockre Jones, Nev, uire, 
Bacon, Daniel, Ere Stewart, 
Baker, E cMillan, urston, 
Blackburn, vie — Mantle, Tillman, 
Blanchard, Gibson, Martin, Voorhees, 
Brice, Gordon, Mills, Warren, 
Butler, Gray. Murphy Wetmore, 
Caffery, Hansbrough, 8 
Call, Hawley, me 
Clark, ` Irby, 


So the motion was 
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eonstruction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
veto message of the President, which will be read. 

Mr. GEAR. I understood that the Senator from Missouri 
agreed to yield to me to call up a private bill. 

Mr. HA . Icallforthe regular order.. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is interposed. The mes- 
sage will be read. 

The Secretary read the message, as follows: 


To the House of Representatives: 


mW or the construction, repair, mn d preservation of cer- 

—— —— — harbors, . 

There are 417 items of appropriation contained in this and every part 
of the country is represented in the distribution of its favors. 

it directly appropriates or provides for the 
nearly $14,000,000 for river bor work. 
1 contained in another bill for similar purposes 

t 


tutes, are still out- 


ts m urveys and examina! 
5 new work Leese further contracts, and which portend large 


mands the of appropriations for the smaller schemes not cov: 

by contracts will be reduced or even X For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, such app: T the installments on 
contracts whic fall due in year, can hardly be less than 000; 
and it may reasonably be a; "p the prevalent tendency toward 
increased sort and the tw 


ts afford for — will increase the burdens 
account in succeedin, dome 
„ MEUS upon me by the Constitution, it seems to 
NUI MAE MCN On: ded Eug to our people when I interpose 
5 val of the le ion pro; 

a the objects for which it it appro c MAN publie money are not re- 
lated to the public welfare, and many nia are IPIE for the benefit 
of limited localities or in aid of individual interests. 

„ imps - 
ments have n so 1 — len 
diture of y Ap e: 
ve been eere te upon. 
intrusted with the 
ustify 


t of public funds in the interest 
ble expenditures for public ira 


amining engin een are appropriations contained in the 
bill to pay for — which pri vate parties have lagen Re vec with the Gov- 


ernment to do in consideration of their occupancy of public S 
Whatever items of doubtful propriety may have im or 
0 


bills, I 
ous and and isin itself so extravagant as to bo y 
— enon per, — of depressed business and tment 
in Government revenue. This consideration is emphasized by e prospect 


that the public Treas will be confronted TOM er r app enis made 

at the present session of Congress amoun 000,000. 
Individual econom: AS careful expenditure eid — es which lead 

to thrift and comfo: Economy and the exaetion — clear 1 for 


d extent that the appropriations contained in this bill are instigated 
vate interests and promote local or individual projects, their allowance 
m pus ot tail to stimulate a vicious paternalis eum, ges urage asentiment 
among our people, mae too prevalent, that. b their attachment to our gent 
ernment may properl the hope and expectation of direct and es- 
pecial favors, and re tto which they are realized may furnish an 
estimate of the value of governmental care. 
I believe no greater heme p poet eta — us as a nation than the unha; 
a among our — —— and Y love and a em 
our Government as d best aspirations 


of humanity, and not as the giver of 8 its mission is the 
5 "of Deep t ustice und and not the allowance of unfair 
fay hope Imay at atime when the issue of Govern- 
ded ud ri esegue ee cial standin 88 

—— of critici that the contracts vided for in bill would create 
obligations of the United States amoun to $62,000,000 no less binding than 


its bonds for that sum. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, May 29, 1896. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass, 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


the objections of the President of the United States to the contrary 
notwithstanding? 
Mr. VEST. . President, there are statements in the Presi- 


dent's message, however great may be my csi ase ai for him and his 
high office, that make it absolutely necessary that something 
&hould be said in defense of the action of the two Houses of Con- 


pe in passing this bill. I shall endeavor to say just as much as 
deem necessary, and no more. 

While uestionably the President of the United States has 
the constitutional power to exercise his veto prerogative as to any 
measure enacted by Congress, I must be permitted to state that in 
my judgment the Spirit of the Constitution is not consistent with 
the idea that the veto power should be exercised as one of the ordi- 
«ehe debates of tho Gor in administering the Government. 

e debates of the Convention that framed the Constitution and 

tice of the earliest Presidents show beyond question that 

= intention in giving this power to the President was that it 
should be exercised only in extraordinary emergencies when Con- 
gress had enacted an unconstitutional measure or when, through 
Edgar. passion or prejudice, there had been hasty and ill-advised 


the Administrations of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, 
and m, embracin: ome twenty-eight years of our history, the 
veto power was exerc seven times—twice by Washington and 
m times by Madison. It was never exercised by John Adams in 
his four years of administration,nor by Thomas Jefferson during 
the eight years he presided over the executive department. This 
convinces me beyond question how the men who were nearest to the 
Constitution in an era of experimental legislation when great diffi- 
culties and dangers confronted the infant Republic understood 
this grant of power to the Chief Executive. 

Mr. President, with great respect forthe President and his high 
office, S pre injustice has been done to the two Houses of Con- 
pe I speak as one familiar with the details of this legislation. 

wish to say frankly that there is much in this bill which I do 
not approve. lagree with the venerable Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN], who stated some time in this Chamber that he had 
never voted for a river and harbor bill or a tariff bill that met his 
entire approval. 

hibits the possibilit scar erm c» very nature of n AMA 

rohibi: possibility o: its details acceptable to every 
tor. It must be theresult of compromise, or else there is no 
legislation at all. Ihave little respect for the judgment of 
any man en in legislating for a country with such divers 
interests and immense hical area as the United States who 
expects ever to find a river and harbor bill or a tariff bill, with all 
the conflicting interests that come ther in such an e enactment, 
absolutely harmonious and approved by his judgment. 

Now, in this veto message, going into particulars, the President 
states, in the first place, that there is about $14,000,000 of direct 
appropriations contained in the bill Without intending to be 
h critical, I subinit that with all the official data before him, 

and th the entire Bureau of Engineers at his command, the President 
of the United States, before criticising the action of Congressi inthe 
face of our constituency, should have stated exactly the amount of 
direct appropriation in the bill. Instead of being about $14,000,000, 
itis by actual computation $12,608,900, making a difference be- 
tween the statement of the President and the actual figures in the 
bill of $1,391,100. Familiarity with large measures and idi- 
tures may have brought the Executive mind to the conclusion 
that $1,391,100 was too inconsiderable to make him pause; but it 
is a large amount, and it shows that the message was drawn, not 
with that accuracy which generally characterizes the emanations 
from Mr. Cleveland, but thatit is rather the result of the general 
trend of his mind, having never served in a representative body 
in his life, to minimize the sense of responsibility that rests upon 
E 5 or Senator as to the relations with his con- 

mcy. 

Again, the Chief Executive says that the continuing contracts 
in the bill amount to $62,000,000. Asa matter of fact they amount 
to $59,656,404, being a difference between the statement of the 
Micros pes the bill — of $2,343, eset ly 

e President, in terms, rhetorically charges Congress 
with extravagance. . President, if he had id to the river 
and harbor which we have enacted for the last six years he 
would have discovered that considering the size of the country, 
considering the demands of the internal commerce of the country, 
the largest in the world, this bill is comparatively economical. 
For instance, by the official re Ishall place this table in the 
RECORD—in 1889 we appropriated $22,397, 615. 96 for the two years 
1889 and 1890. In 1891 we appropriated $25,136,295; and in addi- 
tion to thisthere was $1,951 ,200 in the sundry civil bill, which must 
be added to the amount I have already given. In 1894 there was 
appropriated for rivers and harbors $14,166,153. It must be re- 
membered, which was entirely overlooked obviously by the Presi- 
dent, € these PA See are not for one year but for two, 
and that the 8 1 pending 
„ e next fiscal and the year succeeding. 
So we have actually appropriated, instead of $14,000,000, as the 
President says, se ve next fiscal year a little over $6, 000, 000. 
ces aaa the $12,608,900 which I have enumerated 
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RIVER AND HARBOR BILLS, 


1877 to 1886, inclusive. 1887 to 1896, inclusive. 


* This amount for rivers and harbors, approp 
E here under river and harbor bill and deducted from 


Total amount, 1877 to 1896, inclusive, $205,742,852.90. 


riated in sundry civil bill, is 
sundry civil 


Again, it is stated by the President that there is $3,000,000 ap- 
propriated in the sundry civil bill at this session, which must be 
added in addition to the $14,000,000 appropriated, as he said, by 
the pending bill. This is obviously unjust to the river and harbor 
bill, because that is the result of legislation already had in 1890. 
That $3,000,000 is absolutely necessary to preserve the faith of the 
Government, and this is no more responsible for it than 
will be the Congress ten or twenty years hence. 

The President also says that under this bill there will be appro- 
priated or expended 830.000, 000 for the fiscal year 1898, and he 
states that during that mE $20,000,000 will be necessary, under 
the provisions of this bill, in order to meet these appropriations. 
As a matter of fact, the amount of continuing appropriations in 
1898, instead of being $20,000,000, will be $16,612,873, a difference 
of $3,387,827 between the estimate of the President and the actual 
facts. If we add to this $0,000,000 in round numbers, being one- 
half of the direct appropriations for this year in the bill, we have 
in the year 1898, which carries the largest of all the expenditures 
under the continuing contracts, a little over $19,000,000, or, say, 
$20,000,000 in round numbers, instead of $30,000,000, as stated in 
the Executive message. i 

The President states in his message, and I shall not misquote 
him, that work has-been entered upon without the approval of 
the Board of Engineers. There is no law of the United States 
which makes the recommendation of the Corps of Engineers im- 

ative or coercive upon Congress. The general statutes of the 
United States peona that the local € shall first make an 
estimate, which shall be forwarded to the division engineer, who 
shall revise and upon it, and his report shall go to the Chief 
of Engineers, who shall revise that report and give such recom- 
mendations or views—that is the language of thelaw—such views 
as he may entertain upon the subject to the Secretary of War, 
who transmits them to Congress. There is nothing imperative, 
therefore, and the President so admits in his m 5 

But I am at a loss to know why the President, when vetoing a 
bill of this size and importance, did not specify the items of the 
bill that were obnoxious to the Executive prerogative. Ihave no 
disposition to do his excellency injustice, and therefore, upon 
seeing this veto message, I ad as the senior Senator in sery- 
ice upon the Commerce Committee, and in the absence of the 
chairman [Mr. FRYE], the following communication to the Chief 
of Engineers, from whom Mr. Cleveland must have obtained the 
information upon which he based this message. I ask that it be 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as indicated. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, Washington, D. C., May 80, 1896. 


Sin: As Senator FRYE has left W. n for the session, I find 
e erce Committee, in 


with a view to asce: ing upon what official information these statements 
made, the President g in his 


the facts which he communicates 

his — th p thatsome of the projects for 
which appropriations are proposed in this have been entered upon with- 
out the approval or against the oe of the examining engineers.” 


from the Corps of Engineers, whose duty it is to make recommendations in 
regard to the improvements of rivers and harbors and superintend the ex- 
penditure of appropriations made for that p „I have no hesitation in 
asking from you a statement of the facts upon which the President based his 


I was not present in the Committee on Commerce at the time you first ap- 

before it, but Senator FRYE and other members of the committee in- 

ormed me that you explained the N gorge between the estimates of the 
local engineers and of yourself, as Chief of the Engineer Co by sayin 

that you had been a haga by the Secretary of War to e your ate 

mates as low as possible, and you had therefore estimated for the smallest 

each case. 

also stated to me, on the eve of leaving Washington, that 

pu had said to him after the bill had passed both Houses of Congress that 

abe was a good 5 and not amenable to the criticism which had been 

e i 
I would be very much obliged if you could give me the information re- 
uested in this letter at once, as the veto message will probably come up for 
discussion in the Senate on Tuesday next. 

Ve G. G. VEST. 


ry respectfully, 
GHILL, 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, Washington, D. C. 


Brig. Gen. W. P. CRAT 

Mr. VEST. As the date of that communication shows, it was 
addressed to the Chief of the Corps of Engineers last Saturday 
morning. Not . reply to it, upon Monday afternoon 
late I telephoned just before 4 o’clock, when the ent 
closed, to the Chief of Engineers, asking him if he received 
my communication and if he proposed to answer it. I received 
from him a telephonic message to the effect that my communica- 
tion had been referred to the Secretary of War for instruction 
and that he knew nothing more inregard toit. Ihave up to this 
date received no information, and I take it, therefore, that for rea- 
sons best known to the Administration it is not considered nec- 
essary to enter into details in re to this bill, but to indulge in 

eneral and rhetorical declamation against the extravagance and 
8 that is charged to exist in it. 

Mr. President, we are now confronted with one proposition 
overwhelming in its character. I have already said there are de- 
tails in the bill to which I did not assent except in order to pro- 
cure the larger advantages which [ thought would come to the 
whole country from these improvements. As a committeeman I 
was confronted with the proposition whether there should be no 
river and harbor bill or one with all the details of which I could 
not agree. We are now individually and collectively confronted 
with the same proposition. Are we to stop all the improvements 
that are so necessary to the internal commerce of this country be- 
cause a creek here and a branch there have received ee 
tions which we think should not be made, because the Corps of 
Engineers have not seen proper, in their discretion, to recommend 
these appropriations, and because individual Senators and re- 
sentatives with local knowledge have brought such facts before 
the committee and caused them to recommend 55 

If this bill be vetoed the probability is there will be no other 
enactment in this direction during the present session of Congress. 
What will be the result? The millions of dollars that we have 
appropriated heretofore upon continuing improvements will pos- 
sibly go for nothing. The action of the elements, the wear and 
tear and decay will obliterate all that has been done heretofore by 
the watchful care of Congress. Because of the twenty-five or 
thirty or forty thousand dollars which for the sake of the argu- 
ment I grant is thrown away, we are to waste millions. The great 
works of the country which are absolutely necessary to its internal 
commerce, the Mississippi River, the Baltimore Harbor—all these 
large improvements are to be stopped now because there are de- 

ils in the bill which the Executive does not think proper to lay 
before Congress, but upon which he bases a veto. 

I do not know and I would not be authorized to ulate as to 
what items of the bill are so obnoxious to the dent. There 
is in the message one singular expression. The President says 
that although private parties have been heretofore permitted to 
point possession of public property, we are now paying them 

ge sums in violation of the contract originally made. I have 
puzzled myself as to what his Excellency refers, and I can in the 
wildest conjecture think of nothing else than the improvement 
at Brunswick, in Geo: , Which is sui generis and stands upon 
its own foundation. 1892 a gentleman named Goodyear, a 
lawyer by profession, advanced the idea that by the use of dyna- 
mite he could destroy the obstructive bar at Brunswick, Ga., a 
place of the largest commercial importance next to Pensacola in 
the Southern States. He brought his project before the Bureau 
of Engineers, who rejected it, as I am informed. 

It was then brought by the Senators and Representatives from 
ied gen before the Congress of the United States. The offer was 

on the idea upon which the jetties at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi River were successfully constructed; in homely verbiage, 
* No cure, no pay." He was to secure 21 feet of water, for 


which he was to receive $30,000 or nothing. It was a mere ex- 
periment. But the bar was there, commerce was obstructed, and 

of advance and inven- 
ty to make good what he 


Congress was liberal enough, in this 
tion, to give to this man the oppo: 
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believed to be a great idea. He went to work and put all his 
means into it, borrowed and begged like these inventors generally 
do, and he secured within a fraction of 21 feet, amidst difficulties 
unparalleled and the stern, unyielding opposition by the Sarpe of 
Engineers, who, like all close corporations, resent invasion from 
any outsider upon their domain. 

e came to Congress in 1894 with an adverse report from the 
. engineers as to the depth of water, and after hear- 
ing him, and in consideration of the t misfortune that had 
come upon Brunswick, financially and otherwise, and believing 
Goodyear to be an absolutely honest man, who had sacrificed all 
his estate in this venture, we recommended on the part of the 
Senate that the $30,000 should be paid to him, and we extended 
his contract. He was then to obtain 23 feet, for which he was to 
receive $40,000 at this session of Congress, provided he had 
achieved that result. He had sold his library, let me mention, 
to show how earnest his belief was in the idea which he had 
bronght to light. 

He came back to this Congress with another adverse report 
against him. The Senators and Representatives from Georgia 
appeared before our committee and before that of the House and 
urged the efficacy of the improvement. They showed 8 feet of 
water upon the bar in addition to what had been there when the 
M ue contract was made; and I stand here to-day, in the face 
of the Bureau of Engineers, and say that it is the chea harbor 
improvement ever made in the United States, one of the most 
worthy, done by a private citizen with his own means, done in 
the face of this professional opposition, as the jetties at the mouth 
of the Mississippi were built, in face of the criticism and opposi- 
tion of the entire Bureau of Engineers. Eight feet additional 
water have been obtained for a cost of $30,000, a thing unheard 
of before in the engineering of the United States. We extended 
his contract in the conference committee, making it 200 feet width 
of channel instead of 100 feet, and paying him in the same pro- 
portion for every foot obtained. 

I am here to defend this. It was right. Isay there should be 
no monopoly, even of engineering talent, in this free country of 
ours, and if any private citizen comes to me as a legislator and 
shows where he can do work betterthan the Corps of Engineers 
and more economically I am prepared, for one, to face their criti- 
cism and to defend my action. eputthat clause in the pending 
bill, and I stand by it, and I believe the result will be the absolute 
destruction of the bar at a cost below what has ever been that of 
any other similar work in the United States. 

shall not further into the details, because I would enter 
into the field of conjecture. Theresult upon the great Mississippi 
River, in which all the Western States are peculiarly interested, 
would be most disastrous if the veto should be sustained. There 
are 16 agricultural States—and I shall not detain the Senate by 
statistics—immediately tribu to this great river. These 16 
States produced in 1895 1,686,000,000 bushels of corn, or 78 per 
cent of all the corn produced in the entire United States. In 1895 
they produced 325,774,000 bushels of wheat, or 68 per cent of all 
the wheat produced in the United States. In 1895 they produced 
629,667,000 bushels of oats, or Mi 8 cent of all the oats produced 
in the United States. And I will ask permission of the Senate, 
without detaining them, to put into my remarks a most interest- 
ing statement made by a constituent of mine from St. Louis, Mr. 

eb. M. Samuel, who has studied the enormous commerce on the 
Mississippi River, and how it has increased from year to year, 
ga under the partial improvement of that great stream mado by 

mgress: 


and that the. eel 
larger than at any other points on the Mississippi River: 


A statement of the St. Louis and Mississippi Transportation Company, 
which has a larger equipment for moving grain than any on the entire river, 
the toi capacity of their 90 model barges 5 00,000 tons, gives the 


movement of grain down the river for five years as follows: 


pany has been— 


Nocomplete record of interior commerce has been collected which I can find 


since 1890, but the following statement of tonnage business of New Orleans 
has been compiled with great care by a reliable authority, and is as follows: 


Report, January 25, 189^, port of New Orleans. 


Increase, 70 per cent. 
* Increase, 350 per cent tonnage; 150 per cent value. 
+ Decrease, 41} per cent tonnage; 59 per cent value. 


These evidences of the rand decline of the commerce of this great river are 
certainly not attributable to the abandonment of water transportation, but 
can only be attributable to the obstacles to navigation which appear at the 


season of the year when most needed. 
In marked contrast with the falling off of on the Mississippi River, 
we will state the effects of improvement in water rtation by the lakes 


since the completion of the or Soo Canal, and the removal of ob- 
structions at other points connecting the lakes. In 1886 the eroe rr of the 
St. Marys Canal was completed, mooring & depth of from 12 to 16 fee 
amount of freight carried through it 1881 was 1,878,000 tons; it was in- 
creased to 3,070,000 tons in 1886, and 9,400,000 tons in 1801. The Uni 
engineer in charge, Major Poe, reported that it reduced the carr 
in 3} to 4 cents pe bushel, and the saving on wheat alone was 
Ton, nearly the en cost of the improvement. 

The er increase of the depth of the locks of this canal to 20 feet has 
resulted in a further augmentation of tonnage to over — — pe in 18901. A 
eo nding increase is shown in the movement of some the entire 
len; of the lake route, The 
in to 0.089 mills per ton 
result. The freight traffic oi 


try, the pi and on 
strictly warrantable to assume that tho deepening of the low-water channel 
on the river would be attended by similar results. 

It should also be considered that this canal is open only, on an average, 
Prerions to 1880 climatic difficalti urged against grain moved by 
ous c es were mo 
way of the Gulf; the successful movement of large quantities at all seasons 
and the increased movement by rail have long since disproved this 
illusion. t, therefore, except the existence during the most useful 

tion of o les to its easy navigation, can have produced 
e past decade? In marked contrast with the falling off in 
shipment of grain down the river, you will find an TE increase of 
export of corn during the "n ae month of December at New Orlean 
ed by rail. Her exports of corn d month was 3,175, 
ntrasted 


carried 
els, 


with other leading ports of the United States, the export of corn 
for that month was as follows: 


in, and d 


x per ton per 
rtation from St. Louis to New 
shel by river, supposing the 


ts el; thus you see a dif- 
Tho total export of wheat and corn 
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fair resume they will reduce the 
at least 4 cents per bushel on the 3 three-fourths 
bushels expo: 


cons 


into the prod: would save 
to the producers of this valley in one year over $25,000,000 on their 
alone. This estimate includes but a small 


inly 
nefit would exceed 000,000 aun , and so closely are we 
i 77... oe core te e ede tad 


Mr. President, who can overstate the importance of the water- 
ways of the United States? Take the great Soo Canal, for which 
we commenced appropriating in the years before 1886. The Soo 
Canal, accord.ng to the offici rts, was completed in 1886, pro- 
curing a depth of from 12 to 16 feet. The amount of freight car- 
ried in 1881 was 1,878.000 tons. It was increased to 3,070,000 tons 
in 1886, and to 9,400,000 tons in 1891. These enormous figures are 
beyond any logic, beyond any statement in regard to the effect of 
oe Y Height carried through it in 1891, as I have 

A amount o: t itin „ as ve 
— was 1,878,000 tons, which was increased to 3,070,000 tons in 
1886, and to 9,400,000 tons in 1891. The United States officer in 
charge, Major Poe, reported that it reduced the carrying rate on 

in 81 to 4 cents per bushel, and the saving on wheat alone was 

600,000 for 1886, nearly the entire cost of the improvement. 

e went on with this improvement, under appropriations from 
Congress, to deepen the canal, and the result has been an enor- 
mous increase in the tonnage. I could go on until my strength 
was exhausted proving mathematically that every dollar judi- 
ciously ATUS upon the great waterways of the country comes 
back tenfold in advantage to He pec of this country. 

Mr. President, I know it is with cheaptalk in both Houses 
of Congress to fill the public press with criticisms of macadamized 
streams and insignificant creeks and branches that are un worthy 
ofimprovement. This orm on for years; but here in one sin- 
gle item is a mathematical demonstration of the fact that cheap 
water transportation is absolutely necessary and is ing more 
so each day to the people of this country. Go to Europe and look 
at what those great nations have done and have been compelled 
to do on account of the necessity for economizing in transporta- 
tion. We have now brought down railroad transportation to a 
minimum cost in this country. It can go no lower without plac- 
ing the railroads in bankruptcy, We must turn now to what 
nature has given us in the t rivers of the continent. I - 
esy—and I hope that coming events cast their shadows before"— 
that in bestiae usps the attention of the legislators of the 
United States will be drawn to the necessity of improving these 
waterways in order that we may give to the people of the United 
Btates economical and cheaper on. 

Have Senators noticed the revolution in the grain traffic of the 
United States as illustrated by the exports from the harbor at 
New Orleans? InDecemberlast—and I shall not detain the Senate 
longer with statistics—there passed through the harbor of New 
Orleans ontward bound 3,173,111 bushels of grain; in the same 
month at Baltimore, 2,393,168; at New York, 1,725,094, and at 
Boston, 202,647 bushels. The in trade of the United States to 
Europe has been revolutionized as to transportation. This grain 
did not go down the Mississippi River to New Orleans. It 
went by rail, because we have not sufficiently improved that great 
river to give a uniform depth from Cairo to the mouth. It went 
by rail. On account of the construction of the jetties below New 
Orleans, against the opposition of the Bureau of Engineers, New 
Orleans has been made the nearest point upon tidewater for the 
outgoing grain of the Northwest. 

. President, the Chief Executive alludes in the closing part of 

his message to nee cop me the onl pt of ue ion, e 
riations contained in the bill are just as obli ry upon the 

: of Ud n em the bonds whet: De been issued by 

e Government, as he says, to sustain the public credit. IfI were 

3 to inject a financial proposition into this debate, which I 

not, I would mildly suggest that there is no interest upon 
the $62,000,000 which we propose to pay for these continuing im- 
provements; that we do not propose to mortgage to use 


` 


an expression in one of his messages, but we are simply providing 
for cheaper and more economical transportation for the people of 
the United States at this time and in the immediate future. 

The President says that these continuing appropriations furnish 
concealment for extravagance. Upontheotherhand, they have the 
exact opposite effect. Under the old system there was a scramble 
at each session of Con for as large appropriations as possible 
for specific objects. Under the continuing-contract system every 
dollar to be expended is nominated in the law, and the Bureau of 
Engineers have no right to t any other a tion at the 
hands of Congress than that ymade. The advantage of the 
system, as known to 5 man, is that the Bureau can 
see ahead exactly upon what they must depend, and their work is 
graduated and measured according tothe means which has 
Put at their disposal. Every officer who has come before 
our committee or made a report has indorsed in the warmest terms 
the contract system. The Secretary of War, in his last report, 
spoke of it in the highest terms, and said it had saved an enor- 
mous amount of money to the Treasury of the United States. It 
has been stated by intelligent engineers that 80 per cent is saved 
by the continuing contracts. Where is the extrav; ce in mak- 
ing them? It is safe to assume that of the $62,000,000, taking the 
estimate of the President as correct, there will be onl $42,000,000 
expended to finish these projects which are fondue nee os the con- 
tinuing contracts. 

From what quarter comes the assault upon continuing con- 
tracts? Not from the Bureau of ineers; not from Ta Boero 
tary of War, who has officially in the system. Has it 
originated with the President of the United States? I will not 
assume that the President has the slightest idea of opposing the 
improvement upon these great rivers and waterways. his 
m: to Co: s, when elected the first time, he warmly, elo- 
quently, enthusiastically indorsed the im ent of the great 
waterways of the United States. In the osse u Which he 
was first elected President there was a clause put by the Demo- 
cratic national convention in our platform specifically indorsing 
bae papaia eag tat DES. NUM these AIR 
cep nomination u orm, as ve alwa; 
understood, has 5 it €: ponies 5 * 

i propose to say in regard to the pend- 
ing bill. If Congress see proper to sustain the Chief Executive 
and to stop these improvements, as a matter of course they fully 
appreciate the responsibility assumed; but I do not believe that 


any such Eris entertained, ! 
Mr. S . Mr. President, I shall very briefly state, for 
I do not wish to detain the Senate, the reasons why I shall vote 
for the passage of the bill, the opinions of the President to the 
contrary notwithstanding. In fact, [believe no appropriation bill 
like this ought ever to be vetoed under any circumstances. This 
bill does not contain mandatory provisions. Itis an appropriation 
by the people of the United States, through their Representatives 
and Senators, setting aside or designating so much money for the 
various improvements of riversand harbors throughout the United 
States. That the improvements are of vital necessity and 
benefit to the people of the United States there can be nodou 
It is true, as the President states, that sometimes ap i 
are made for insignificant objects, but they are y for small 
amounts, and even they are very important to the le affected 
by them. All of these great improvements for the Jesisatppi and 
other rivers and the lakes and the Atlantic coast are vitally impor- 
tant. They add to the wealth of our people; they add to our com- 
merce. Without them this country could not have advanced at 
the enormous rate that it has done within the last fifty or si 


ions 


years. every country in the world, and among the most intel- 
ligent countries on e 2 8 sums are expended for this 
purpose than we The islands of Great Britain, the whole 
of which could be embraced within a portion of the Atlantic coast, 
e vast sums of money on their bors. They are wonder- 

works of art; they are of immense advantage to the commerce 
of that t nation. 


Then there is another reason why the President never ought to 
veto an merum: bill These appropriation bills are not man- 
datory. t me read the beginning of the pending bill: 

t wing sums , appro; 
33 8 in B iei i nt ir gy Say on 
mediately available, and to be expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of War and the supervision of the Chief of neers, for the construction, 
completion, repair, and preservation of the public works hi named. 

It is not a mandatory appropriation of so much money that must 
be expended by the Secretary of the Treasury under the direction 
of the Secretary of War, but itis merely issive; and in the 
case of every one of these appropriations, if the Secretary of the 
Treasury should say he has no money for this that is not 
otherwise be» i eere as a matter of course he is not bound to 
expend it. e ident of the United States has complete con- 
trol over all these various subjects. Therefore I can not conceive 
a case where one of the ordinary regular appropriation bills should 
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be vetoed by the President, for, after all, it is a mere permissi 
nted by Congress to the executive officers to do certain things. 
t does not require them to do it, but only permits them to do it, 
and authorizes the money to be paid out of the common Treasury 
of the United States for that purpose. Butif the officers who are 
ee discretion in the barra ay, There is no money m M» 
easury for that purpose; itisotherwise appropriated," or if the 
President of the United States should see proper to say, That 
object of appropriation is not a wise one; Ido not concur that the 
money ought to be expended,” that is the end of it. There is no 
occasion for the veto power in a case of that kind. 

The provision in regard to contracts is a vitally important one. 
Every man of business knows that if he were about to build a 
house or any other structure he would make careful estimates in 
detail; he would apply to a contractor to build the house or what- 
ever the improvement might be, and the contractor would make 
his contract and on and build the work. That is all right. 
There is a contract, but here there is no demand, no direction, no 
requirement in the law; there is not a single feature of it that 
requires the President or the heads of the artments to make 
the contracts ahead of time. But the bill says uniformly they 
may do it. It leaves the entire discretion to the officer, and there- 
fore the of War, as the officer authorized to make the 
contracts, is not bound to make them. He is merely authorized 
to make them. If, in his judgment, the situation of the Treasury 
or other causes combine to render the improvement important he 

makes the contract in advance. That recent stipulation and pro- 
vision put in laws has been very beneficial ind not only in this 
branch of the public service but in oret oae branch of it where 
permission is given ahead of time to complete contracts for 
any given wor 
nder these circumstances it seems to me the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate of the United States ought to stand by 
their undoubted and exclusive power to appropriate money, leay- 
ing it to the President to expend it acco: g to the terms of the 
law only when there is sufficient money in the Treasury for that 
purpose, or when the Executive authorities concur with the Con- 
gress of the United States as to the appropriation. There isa 
wide distinction between a mandatory law, which is binding upon 
: the President and all the Departments and all the people of the 
"United States, and the mere permission to expend so much money 
for a particular object. 

Ican not imagine a veto of any bill of this kind which I would 
support, because the veto is rather a us power to confide 
in anybody. It is confided to the President of the United States, 
and itis the greatest mark of confidence that the people of the 
United States could possibly repose in the President of the United 
States. That power ought never to be abused. It ought never to 
be exercised except in a clear case where an unconstitutional act 
has been or a mandatory provision has been made which the 
President of the United States thinks is against the public pag 
and the good of the le. Theveto power ought to be watched. 
It has been exercised of late years, it seems to me, with too much 
latitude. As the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] properly cays, 
in the early period of our history it was a rare event to have a veto 
message come to us, while in modern times we have them almost 
every week or so or almost every day or two. 

Weonght to curb or check, if possible, the exercise of this power, 
unless it 1s exercised only in those great cases contemplated by the 
Constitution, when the President may, appealing to the people of 
the United States, say Congress in this measure has gone wrong; 
it has required what ought not to be done, and therefore he can 
in hisveto. Butit should only be applied to cases like that, 


which come within the plain meaning and object of the grant of 
the veto power to the President of the United States. 

Mr. H. Mr. President, after listening to the es of 
the Senator from Missouri . VEST] and the Senator from Ohio 


D SHERMAN], two of aed able, astute, and adroit Senators 

this body, favoring the bill as they do, I hesitate to offer views 

zanen differ sem 3 doi re gunt I feel that I am 
carrying out w. ieve to i and proper. 

I desire to say at the outset, for the benefit of the Senator from 
Ohio and the Senator from Missouri, that the question of Execu- 
tive veto is not new in this Chamber. It is not of recent origin. 
It dates back to the days of Andrew Jackson, when he vetoed a 
similar bill, followed by President Tyler, President Polk, and 
President Pierce, and coming down to the protest of General 
Grant, which, I think, it would not be amiss for me to read at this 
time. In 1876, when Coi had passed a bill which did not 
amount to one-fifth of the present measure, he said: 

re is a 
out of Vor peri oh d appropri- 
n to insure a thorough collection of same. The reduction of the revenue 
diminution of special Tvisors 
may result in great falling off of the revenue. It may be a question to con- 
sider whether any expenditure can be authorized under the river and har- 


bor appropriation further than to protect works already done and for. 
Under no circumstances will I allow its expenditure upon works 9 


time grow - 


With Jackson, Tyler, Polk, Pierce, Grant, and coming down to 
President Arthur, these bills have met Executive disapproval. I 
do not believe we need any stronger argument than the fact that 


these men believed it n to veto such bills to show that 
i something wrong, and has been practically from their 
in on. 

I desire to say, so fax as concerns the present veto, that a differ- 
ence has arisen between the figures of the President and those of 
the Senator from Missouri. The estimates of one, no doubt, have 
been computed and compiled by the engineers of the Government, 
while tne Senator from Misso uri, who is as efficient as they are, 
has arrived at figures which differ with them. 

But both are entitled to consideration. So far as the continu- 
ing-contract system is concerned, no one, so far as I know, un- 
dertakes to find fault with that system, provided any is to be 
followed. I am not opposed to the improvement of the great 
highways of navigation in the way of river and harbor appro- 
priations; but at a time like this in the history of this country, 
such as has never been known before, when this committee ap- 
pears before this body with a bill carrying $10,500,000 for objects 
concerning the w iness of which the judgment of the Engi- 
neer Corps has not been asked, and when $1,500,000 is appropri- 
ated for objects which the engineers have reported to be unworthy, 
making a total of $12,000,000 which this bill carries which does 
not meetthe approval of the engineers, or as to which their judg- 
ment or opinion has not been asked, I say, Mr. President, wit 
these facts before us, and with the present condition of the reve- 


nues of this Government, we are not justified in ing extraor- 
dinary appropriations of this character without providing some 
means for their MI 

Mr. WHITE. ill the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr.SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator furnish the items constituting 
the sums to which he has just alluded? He has made a statement 


that there isa large amount of money appropriated by this bill 
for objects deemed unworthy, and has summed the whole amount 
up. I hope he will be more particular than the President in that 

, as the members of the committee are anxious to get some 
information. 

Mr. SMITH. Ishould suppose that the members of the com- 
mittee would not want any information regarding the $10,500,000 
for improvements for which the engineers have not repo or 
as to which their gpn has not been asked. 

Mr. WHITE. t are the items whichconstitute those sums? 

Mr. SMITH. They no doubt will be furnished by the engi- 
neers. 


Mr. VEST. The Senator from New Jersey is laboring under 
a misa hension, and the Corps of Engineers will so inform 
him. Puder the general statute passed in 1894, after the epa 

„we 


additional surveys and reports. ese reports of the Bureau of 
Engineers, as they themselves will state and have stated, and I 
can produce the proof, are considered as recommendations, and 
Congress is entirely authorized to act upon these rts, which are 
filed and are accessible to the Senator or anybody else. So itis 
not true, it isan incorrect statement, to say that there were no 
recommendations by the Bureau of ineers. They were re- 
quired to make surveys and to report the condition of the work 
with the view to improvement, and while they did not say in 
reponse to those resolutions, “we recommend the appropriation 
of so much money,” they made such reports that the necessity for 
the eee Was ap t. That is the whole case. 

Mr. SMITH. I desire to say, Mr. President, that the statement 
I have made was made after my personal call at the Department 
of Engineers of this Government, and the information was fur- 
nished me in that way. So I made no mistake in making the 
Statement that $10,500,000 is appropriated in this bill without any 
warrant of fact or inquiry from the engineers, and $1,500,000 was 
appropriated for objects which the engineers have reported to be 
unworthy. That is $12,000,000. 

I would not under ordinary circumstances oppose any measure 
which was likely to benefit the agricultural interests of this coun- 
try. Irecognize the fact that the farmer and the manufacturer 
must go hand in hand, and that what is for the benefit of one is 
for the benefit of the other. 

Whilst the appropriations contained in this bill are extremely 
large, under conditions they would not receive any ob- 
jection at my hands, nor should my voice be raised or my vote be 
cast against them; but with the revenues of this Government 
$30,000,000 less this year than the expenditures, for Senators 
to vote for the passage of a bill of this character, knowing the 
facts which surround us, without providing any means whatever 
forthe payment ofthe expenditures, does not seem to me to be 
wise, proper, or prudent legislation. 
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I desire to say,in conclusion, Mr. President, that with the ne- 


cessity that follows the of such laws, with the expendi- 
ture of these moneys, which necessitates the issuing of bonds in 
order to raise the funds wherewith to pay them, it does not seem 
to me consistent for Senators who criticise the action of the Exec- 
utive in issuing bonds to make their issuance necessary by voting 
for "mE bills of this character. 

Mr. AS. Mr. President, I desire to say only a few words 
on this subject. The Committee on Commerce was so consider- 
ate of every interest which was connected with the State which 
Irepresent in part thatif I could have yielded to the sense of 
obligation which sometimes presses heavily by reason of consider- 
ate treatment by the committee, I should have felt myself bound 
to vote for the passage of this bill Yet when the direct question 
was presented to me whether 1 could lend my vote to the bill, im- 

rtant as were the interests which our State, or some localities 

it, possessed in its passage, valuable as I believe the improve- 
ments projected in the State would be to the public interests, I 
could not bring myself to face the conviction, under the present cir- 
cumstances of our affairs, that an appropriation of such magni- 
tude ought not to be superadded to the weighty obligation already 
incumbent upon the distressed shoulders of the people of this 


country. 

I do not disagree with the theory of the committee in respect to 
continuing contracts. Ilook upon the action of the committee 
and of Congress, so far as adopting that system of making public 
improvements is concerned, as wise and prudent. It is the true 
way beyond all question in which these great public improvements 
ought to be popoio, carried on, and consummated. 

or, Mr. President, in what I say do I desire to enter into any 
specific or particular defense of the veto message which has been 
read. Indeed, I am sure that Senators will recognize that the 
criticism upon it has been of a somewhat inconsequential nature. 

The distinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST], who ad- 
dressed us with that sweet captivation of eloquence which he 
always brings to the supportof everything he presents to the Sen- 
ate, ingenious! na. dana a sort of laxity or inexactness in the 
figures of the President in his message as if it intimated, I sup- 
pose, a want of that particular and minute consideration which 
was to have been expected; yet I venture to say that even the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri, with that faithful and patient 
study which he is in the habit of giving to public business in- 

to him, did not himself make the computations and figures 
from which he presented the summary of results in the bill. More 
likely it was the work of a clerk, I should suppose. 

Mr. VEST. Wiil my friend permit me? 

Mr. VILAS. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. Ioughtto have stated at the time the Senator from 
New Jerse Dt SmirH] made his remarks upon that gouan of 
what I said that the estimate which I presented to the Senate was 
the result of the labor of experts, including the clerks of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors of the House of Representatives 
and of the Commerce Committee of the Senate, and of the absent 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce and myself. We all 
made this calculation, compared it, and corrected it; and, without 
Mp s to myself any especial aptitude for figures, I think I 
can state I know it to be absolutely correct. 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, I should be very far from chal- 
lenging the correctness of the figures of the Senator from Missouri 
or manifesting any want of confidence in him, but the statement 
which he has just made corroborates my impression beforehand. 
He used figures not of his own making, although they had his 
su on. 

. VEST. Taken out of the bill. 

Mr. VILAS. Taken out of the bill by clerks, I have not a 
uestion of doubt but that the President must have used figures 
taken out of the bill by the engineers; and when you come to 
apply the figures of the bill to this, that, or the other, or under- 
e to state in figures what the directions of the bill may require 
in this or that respect, there is some element of judgment enter- 
ing into the matter, and there might be very easily a variance of 
judgment doubtless, which could be reconciled at once if the dif- 

erent bodies of experts were to confer together. 

But all that I desire to say on that subject is simply that, of 
course, the President must have taken—I know nothing of it—the 
figures which were given by the Engineer Department, and of 
course he only professes in his message to s of round num- 
bers by the million. It was notimportantthat he should mention 
the last particular cent of calculation. I remember well that 
when this subject incidentally—I donot know whether it was when 
this bill was under debate or some other—but when this subject 
incidentally was before the Senate the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Gorman] spokeof this bill as carrying $62,000,000 
of contracts, using the same figures which we find in the m: e. 
So it seems to me it is hardly worth while to introduce to the 
subject, as if it were a matter of serious complaint or an indica- 
tion of a want of particular thought, that there is some little dif- 


ference between the figures of estimated results or estimated ag- 
gregates by the committees and by the Engineer Corps. 

~ President, if we are correctly informed, the amount of 
money appropriated by this Congress before we come to the river 
and harbor bill at all, that is, by the other bills, exceeds $500,000,- 
000. The Senator from Missouri will correct me if Iam wrong in 
a os Se it approaches $510,000,000. 
s 85 VEST. That includes the appropriations for rivers and 

arbors. 

. Mr. VILAS. No; I think the river and harbor bill will carry 
it to above 8520,000. That is my understanding. 

Mr. VEST. That was the statement of the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. GORMAN]. I never made it. 

Mr. VILAS. Since the statement of the Senator from Mary- 
land was made there have been considerable additions put upon 
the appropriation bills as they passed through the Senate; the 
amounts have been increased; and if the bills shall finally become 
laws as they were amended the amounts will be larger. 

Now, this is the proposition which I desire to make, and it is the 
one ground of objection upon which I find myself, I may say, ab- 
solutely convinced of the duty which rests upon the representa- 
tives of the people of the country to oppose this expenditure. 
can not now undertake to criticise, and I shall not go into the 
items to criticise, particular appropriations in this bill. The 
practice of throwing all appropriations for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors into one omnibus appropriation carries with it 
the aspect of the job; itis trade always when that is done, and it 
can not be helped; perhaps it could not be helped even if it were 
done by separate bills, yet I think the practice of Congress would 
be much more in accordance with its dignity and eventuate in 
the public interest if each separate and particular public improve- 
ment were made the subject of a separate and particular bill, al- 
though, in my own judgment, no scheme will ever yield a very 
good result for the public until the entire system of public im- 
provement, both of rivers and harbors and public buildings, is 
placed under some competent executive board or bureau which 
shall have a controlover the subject, to which Congress will give 
respect. However,Iam not going to debate that question at this 
moment. Idesire to draw attention to the enormous aggregate 
of our expenses. 

The Senator from Missouri has depicted the value of our im- 
provements. That has been in instances very great, and, with his 
accustomed judgment, he has selected those in respect to which 
the value of the improvement has been enormous, but at the same 
time who here does not know that millions of dollars have been 
wasted which have been appropriated by river and harbor bills? 
And millions more will be wasted undoubtedly upon alleged im- 
provements or schemes of improvement which will result in no 
public benefit, or none at all compared with the public loss. f 

Now, let me ask the attention of the Senate for one moment to 
the state of expenditure in this country at this time as compared 
with what it was a generation ago. e have gone onin the habit 
of making large appropriations, expending millions where for- 
merly thousands were sufficient, until at last we deal in figures 
as magnificent as were ever conceived in the brain of an oriental 
os who had no sort of regard forthe ta on whose shoul- 

ers his obligations and burdens were laid. e have come to 
deal in a spirit of magnificence about our country which has en- 
tirely excluded from view the fact that our people are com d 
simply of iudividual men, and that the sum of aggregate advan- 
tage is but the sum of individual advantage, that the sum of 
I eg is but a collection of individual responsibilities and lia- 
ities. 

We have gone on until now the term which shocked us but five 
orsix years ago, the billion-dollar Congress, has become so familiar 
to us that we are going beyond the billion-dollar Congress already 
in a session which was n under professions of the strictest 
economy to be observed by that highest of sanctions for Con ^ 
sional performance—political apprehension; for in this very Con- 
gress our appropriations bid fair to outstrip by many millions the 
appropriations of that Congress which became famous in history, 
ne will doubtless always retain its place, as the billion-dollar 

ongress. 
Sir, let me draw attention but briefly to the extent to which 
this has gone on, and then I shall withhold further discussion, for 
Ido not care to stand merely breasting the surge, when I know 
that in all probability but one result can beexpected. I draw at- 
tention, first, to the receipts of this Government in the years pre- 
ceding the great civil strife, and I will ask to print a table show- 
ing the piel of the Government for the years from 1845 to 
1861, the fiscal years ending June 30. I shall not detain the Sen- 
ate by going more deeply into the figures than to say, if I may be 
permi to print this table in my remarks, that the largest sum 
of receipts from taxation of the 


eople in any year previous to 
the war was the year 1854, when 


e receipts were Lage rmn 
e receip 


In no other year but that of 1856-57 afterwards were 
from taxation by this Government above $60,000,000. 
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The table referred to is as follows: 
Receipts of the Government. 
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What were our expenditures? Sir, the entire civil list of the 
Government in only two years exceeded $7,000,000. Our expend- 
itures, excluding o payment on the public debt, rarely ran as 

igh as $60,000,000, all told, excluding, of course, the Post-Office, 
which I am not reckoning in the calculation, but including the 
deficit in the Post-Office artment, which is reckoned. i 
add that table of the expenditures of the Government to the re- 
ceipts for that year. ; 

t me now draw attention to another point. I have herea 
table showing the receipts from taxation by the Government dur- 


ing the fiscal years beginning with 1879 and onding with 1894. 
The highest receipts from taxation of any year of our history were 
in the year 1890, which was the culmination of our p rity. In 


that year the total taxation was $373,576,616.96, of which about 
$230,000,000 were from customs, the largest of any year, I believe, 
in the history of our country. 

Mr. GEORGE. What year was that? 

Mr. VILAS. The fiscal year ending June 30, 1890. I will put 
that statement of 2 and expenditures into the RECORD, with 
the permission of the Senate. 8 


e statement referred to is as follows: 
Receipts. 


Internal reve- Total by 

Customs. cue: Bank taxes. taxation. 
--| $137, 250,047.70 | $113, 561,610.58 | $6, 747,500.32 | $257,559, 158.60 
-| 186,522,064.60 | 124,009,373.92 | 7,014,971.44 | 317,546, 409.96 
198, 159, 676.02 | 135,204,385.51 8,116,115.72 341.540, 177.25 
220, 410,730.25 14, 497, 505.45  8,956,794.45 | 375,865,120. 15 
214, 706, 496.98 | 144, 720, 368, 98 9,111, 008.85 | 368,537,874. 76 
195, 007,489.76 | 121,586, 072.51 8,108, 730.13 | 319,762, 202. 40 
181, 471, 999.34 | 112,498, 725. 54 2,914, 222.25 | 206, 884, 887. 13 
192, 905,023.44 | 116,805,936.48 | 2,693, 712.87 | 312, 404, 672. 70 
217, 286,893.13 | 118,822,391.22 | 2,385,851.18 | 338,496, 135.53 
219,091, 173.63 | 124,206, 871.98 1, 748, 566,85 | 325,136, 610. 46 
223, 832, 741.69 | 130,881,513. 92 1,536,087.16 | 356,250,342. 77 
229, 668, 584.57 | 142, 606, 705. 81 1, 301, 26.58 | 373,576, 616. 90 
219, 522,205.23 | 145, 686, 249. 44 1, 236, 042.60 | 386,444, 497.27 
177, 452,964.15 | 153,971,072.57 | 1, 261,338.11 | 382, 685,374.83 
208, 355,016.73 | 161,027,623.93 | 1,392, 623.63 | 365, 775,264.29 
147,111, 282.81 | 131,818,530.62 | 1, 610, 867.56 | 280, 540, 630.99 


tures during those same years: 


Year ended 


Mexico under treaty and act of July 


ME in j 
4000, peia under treaty of 1853 with Mexico omi 
paid under treaties of 1848 and 1853 with 
731.44 paid under treaty with Denmark omitted. 


Mr. VILAS. I add next the following statements of the expendi- 


Sundry expenditures. 


June 30— Legislative. Executive. | Judiciary. | Pensions. 
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29,1848, omitted. 
exico omitted. à * 


tted. 
Mexico omitted. 


Mr. VILAS. Sir, let it be observed, not that we have simply 
fallen off in our expenditures, but that we have greatly f: 
off from our receipts in some portions of this period, and if we 
are bata in the vy th 0 which Hava been Eze to Mo. the 
outlays p: is Con inthe appropriation bills now 
to be dina ges have not only to make up the highest measure 
of taxation ever paid by the people of this country in a single 
year, but we must put $50,000,000 on top of that before we reach 
the expenditure in this river and harbor bill at all. 

Where is the money to come from? Senators say, as has been 
said somewhat recklessly in another quarter, too, it seems to me, 
Wo have got the money in the Treasury." That money in the 
Tr was borrowed only for the purpose of maintaining the 
credit of the United States, and while I do not deny that Congre 
has a right to appropriate it—indeed, two years ago I ean 
elaborate argumant upon the floor to prove the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to pay it when Congress made the appropria- 
tion—yet when you pay it, you must resort to taxation or you 
must resort in to bonds to get the money to maintain the 
national integrity and public it. 

The Senator from Missouri says that there is a marked differ- 
ence between the $62,000,000 of obligations incurred by this bill 
and the bonds of the United States, use the former bear no 
interest, and therefore that the President’s observations at the con- 
clusion of his m omitted a materialcircumstance. Ah, but 
the Senator from Missouri will recognize at once that if we ex- 
pees by this river and harbor bill the moneys which we have on 

and from borrowings already made, we have to follow it by more 
bonds, or else we have to provide more money by taxation of the 
pone of our conoy: and if this money could be taken from the 

1easury and applied with safety to any obligations of the United 
States, it seems to me the first should be those which are outstand- 
ing undischarged and upon which interestis being paid. Wecan 
save theinterest by using the money to pay upon the public debt 
instead of using it for expenditures, if we are not to keep it in the 
Treasury. Ithink, therefore, that the observation of the dent 
is not much out of the way. 

The Senator from Ohio says also that this appropriation bill is 
not a mandatory bill, and he adopts the theory that all that is 
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n is for the President and Secretary of the Treasury to 
y; We will not pay out the appropriation." I doubt if Sena- 


tors upon this floor will agree to proposition which he made, 
that it is within the discretion of executive officers to refuse to 
pay out appropriations which they have been commanded to dis- 
c by Congress, if there be money in the Treasury. 

But the Senator from Ohio says they need not pay these appro- 
priations when there is no money in the Treasury. Which appro- 
priation will the Secretary of the Treasury first be called upon to 
pay if you command him to pay $100,000,000 more than there is 
money in the Treasury? $ he discharge the river and harbor 
appropriations and leave the legislative, executive, and judicial a 
propriations to go undi Shall he pay money out upon the 
river and harbor improvements and leave the ordinary forces of 
the Government to go without their pecaniary nutriment? Of 
course the Secretary of the Treasury will be obliged to stop paying 
when he has no money to pay with, but is it the desire of this Con- 
gress to drive the Treasury to bankruptcy? 

Mr.SHERMAN. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me 
to call his attention to the difference between such an appropria- 
tion and an appropriation made to carry into effect existing con- 
tracts, as salaries and the like? Nearly all our expenditures are 
in the form of salaries, pay to the Army, pay to the Navy, all of 
which are fixed by law, and therefore until they are disposed of 


the Secretary of the Treasury would have no right to pay under 

any merely contingent or permissive 5 law. I 

think that distinction has been marked all through our history, 
from the beginning down. 

. VILAS. Suppose the Secretary of the has dis- 

the last one of those appropriations due for the last quar- 


gress has appropriated for improvement of 

Ri cappa on because by and by 
he will come short of money? The appropriation has been made, 
the o tion and mandate are there, and unless you are to set 
up the Secretary of the Treasury and the President of the United 
States in a general superintending authority, with such a discre- 
tionary power over the appropriations of Congress as that would 
imply, to make choice between them, not according to the words 
of the act of appropriation, you will find that if you appropriate 
more than the moneys in the you soon make your as- 
ury bankrupt. I do not believe that Senators upon this floor can 
for a moment agree to that theory of the i tive function 
of the Secretary of the Treasury that he may exercise a discretion- 
ary superintendence over the appropriations which Congress shall 
see fit to make. When there is 1 ped the Treasury his duty, 
8 all question, is to observe the law as it is given to him by 


mgress. 

Mr. President, I have pointed out summarily the extent of the 
obligations upon the Government, the enormous increase of reve- 
nue which must be taken from the people in some way if we 
are to pile up this mass of appropriations. I have pointed it out 
only in general figures, referring to these tables to show what our 
history was in the past. But, sir, when we had but 30,000,000 
ple we were not obliged to spend more than $2 a head. Now, 
when we have more than twice that number of people, our appro- 

riations are running up to six or seven dollars a head. What is 
the necessity? With our increase of population are taxation and 
obligation of the Government expenditures to be increased in 
some arithmetical ratio, not in the ratio of increased numbers, 
when even a less ratio would seem to be the natural one? 

We are going too recklessly on, Mr. President. It is for that 
reason that, interested though my State may be, I can not bring 
orme to support this measure, which will thus impose such great 

ditional burdens upon To poopie of this country at a time when 
a period of distress has left them less capable of sustaining them. 

e Senator from Ohio has argued that all the difficulty the 
country is under is the lack of revenue, as if revenue were some- 
thin g that it is a trick of je skil to provide. Let us under- 
stand that revenue comes from taxation of our own people. 

Mr. GEORGE. And in no other way. 

Mr. VILAS. And in no other way. All the substantial rev- 
enue which this Government derives or receives to meet its ex- 
penditures and obligations is sucked with the tremendous force 
of law from the produce of daily laborin this country. It comes 
from the produce of toil, and it marks its shoulders with new 
Stripes and new galls when increased force is applied to them by 
the Government. Revenue is not something which is produced 
by mere party manipulation or party skill. venue must come 
from payment by the people of what they are obliged to yield in 
one form and another for the support of their Government. 

Much complaint has been made of the Government deriving 
money from the sale of bonds. Oh, but there is one thing that 
ought to be said with reference to that, and itis that in a period 
of great public distress, when labor has been more harmed and 
has suffered more than in any other period for a considerable time, 
whatever we gained by borrowing was not, at least, for the mo- 
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ment extracted from the 1 of overburdened toil Wehave 


not lost it, and when we have thus in a certain sense aided the 
present condition by borrowing money, we ought not to waste it. 

Mr. President, I have said already more and have occupied the 
time of the Senate longer than I meant to under the circum- 
stances; and as I have indicated the general ground upon which I 
voted against this bill, so I have indicated the ground upon which 
I must adhere to that conclusion and vote to sustain the veto 
which the President has sent to Congress. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, I do not propose to discuss this 
bill at any length. Iwish, however, to reply to a statement made 
by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SurrH], in which he stated 
that there were $10,000,000 in this bill not approved by the Engi- 
neer Department and a million and a half to which they were 
opposed. I take issue with the Senator from New Jersey and say 

t that statement is not correct. The estimates made by the 
local engineers amounted, I will not be specific, but I think to 
more than double the amount of the appropriations in this bill, 
including all the continuing appropriations. The estimate made 
by the Chief of 3 was far less than that made by the 
local engineers, but the Chief of Engineers stated to the committee 
that the Secretary of War had directed him to make the estimates 
the very least upon which it was possible to continue and do the 
work that was proper to be done. 

With very few exceptions there is no appropriation in the bill 
which is an increase over and aboye the amount estimated by the 
Chief of Engineers, while large numbers of theappropriations are 
far less than the recommendation made by the Chie „and which 
he himself said that the Secretary of War had directed him to 
make the very least pomes upon which they could proceed with: 
these important works. 

The Senator from New Jersey states: that these amounts were 
put in the bill without the estimates of the engineers, and refuses 


to specify the items named in the bill. The Senator from Mis- 
souri . Vest] called upon the Chief of Engineers to name 
these items, and he has refused to name them. en I take issue 


with him and say the facts are not as stated, and the appropria- 
tions are not $10,000,000 over and above the estimate made by the 
Chief of Engineers. 

Now, I want to a word in regard to the statement made 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Vitas]. The Senator from 
Wisconsin says that the appropriations for the State of Wiscon- 
sin are all right and peopar SP MM to be made, but that 
there are some others, which he fails and refuses to name, that 
ought not to be made that make the bill toolarge. Istate that 
the Senator from Wisconsin hi came before the Committee 
on Commerce and urged an increase of the pen rise for the 
State of Wisconsin, and the increase that was made by the Senate 
committee was made at his earnest solicitation, and because he said 
it was absolutely necessary to preserve the public works there. 

I call upon him or some one else who opposes this bill to name 
the State where appropriations have been improperly made. If 
it be true that it be not in Wisconsin, then in what State is it? 

This much I have felt that it was my duty to say, being a mem- 
ber of that committee. 

I agree with much that the Senator from Wisconsin has said in 
regard toextravagantappropriations. Ihave stood here year after 
year since the time I have been in the Senate and op extrava- 
gant appropriations; but they have gone on, He speaks of the im- 
mense amount appropriated this year. We appropriated largely 
for eic — did ed De the Senator „ 
op and speak agains immense appropriation. 

. VILAS. It is because the Senator from Arkansas must 
have been absent at the time, because I think no naval bill has gone 
by without i opposing it. 

Mr. BERRY. I am glad to know he did oppose it, but it is 
remarkable to me that he should pick out this particular appro- 
priation in which the farmers and agricultural classes of this coun- 

are more interested than all others. I regret that he has se- 
lected this bill when, if there be no appropriation for the Mississippi 
River, works that have cost the Government millions of dollars 
will go to absolute destruction before two Coin unless the appro- 
prisons are made to continue the work. e failure to pass this 
ill may mean destruction to the homes of thousands of people in 
the Mississippi Valley. Iregretthat he has urged this as being 
extravagant when the river transportation is the only protection 
that the farming class of this country has against the exorbitant 
charges of the railroads of the country. 

Mr. President, if there be extravagant appropriations this is not 
the one upon which we should begin to economize. I do not wish 
to say anything that may sound sectional, but this is the only ap- 
propriation that ever comes from Congress when one large section 
of this Union, the South, receives any benefit whatever, and yet 
it is that particular approp iaon in which the farmers of the 
Mississippi Valley—16 States, as shown by the Senator from Mis- 
souri—are deeply and vitally interested, which is their sole m 
tection against confiscation by the railroads of the country. Itis 


1896. 
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anappropriation that the Senator selects and expends his eloquence 
upon to show that extravagance prevails in Con i 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas will sus- 

nd. The hour of 1 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays before 
Ine Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H.R. 8008) defining cheese, and also 
imposing a tax upon and ating themanufacture, sale, impor- 
tation, and exportation of filled cheese. 

Mr. VEST. I ask that the unfinished business be laid aside 
temporarily in order to finish the river and harbor bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let the unfinished brsiness be laid aside 
temporarily without losing its place. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is thereobjection? TheChair hears 
none. The Senator from Arkansas will proceed. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, I have said all that I desire to say. 
Istate frankly to the Senator from Wisconsin that there are some 
items in the bill to which I was opposed and against which I voted, 
butitisthis bill or no appropriation forrivers and harbors. This 
matter is of most vital consequence to the ple of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. If there be no appropriation, the work that has gone 
on there for years and years, and which now approaches a state of 
am Ag will in all probability be swept from the face of the 
earth, and all protection gone. It is those people and that farm- 
ing community who are so vitally interested; and while there are 
items in this bill for which I would not vote as a separate meas- 
ure, I will not strike down the interests of so many agricultural 
Roope of the 3 because a few objectionable items may have 

i into i 

Senator from Wisconsin says in that these great works 
ought to be appropriated for, but tis the 
milli ions of dollars he said had been appropriated. I state that the 
people in the Southern States, those who live on the small rivers 
in that country, on the bayous, if you will, where it is their only 
means to transport their products to market, have as much right 
to an appropriation for t stream as the Senator has for the 
waterways in Wisconsin, Michigan, or Minnesota. If we get 
$5,000 or $10,000 for the small river and Wisconsin and Minne- 
Sota or Michigan get $200,000, in proportion it benefits as many 
citizens on the small bayous and the rivers as it does on the t 
works of which he s s. They have got as much right to have 
this means of protecting themselves from railroads, and we have 
as much right to appropriate for these smaller streams in propor- 
tion as you have to provide for the harbors on the coast of New 
York or the great rivers and lakes in the Northwestern States. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Mr. President, if I were opposed to the 
river and harbor bill I should yet feel bound to vote against sus- 
taining the President's veto, because I believe it is based upon 
wrong principles and a violation of the Constitution. 

I believe the time has come when Congress should propose an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States limiting the 
veto of the President to those rightful subjects contemplated by 
the Constitution itself, or by proposing an amendment to annul a 
veto by a majority vote of both Houses of Congress. The veto is 
a relic of despotism, and was inco ated into the European con- 
stitutions to protect the monarch's prerogative from legislative 
encroachment, and was never intended to serve any other gane 
and therefore has no place in a free government on the 
fundamental principle that the will of the majority is supreme. 

I am of the opinion that the Constitution as it now stands does 
not confer any power upon the President to defeat with the veto 
the will of the majority of Congress when pomy expressed upon 
any rightful subject of legislation. The President has no legisla- 
tive discretion conferred upon him by the Constitution, for if he 
has, then legislative repe. is also im If the Presi- 
dent has legislntive discretion and responsibility, he has no right 
to sign any bill without that care and attention, investigation, 
and knowledge which are exercised by and incumbent upon the 
two Houses of Congress—a duty which it would be physically 
impossible for him to perform. 

it is urged that the President has the right and that it is his 
poore tive to veto any bill Congress may pass, a usurping Presi- 
ent, having secured one vote over one-third of one House of Con- 
gress, could veto all measures, and representative government 
would be at an end and the Constitution overturned. As well 
might it be argued that the two Houses of Congress have a right 
under the Constitution to refuse to pass any act appropriating 
money for the courts or the Department of Justice or the Army, 
thus making it impossible for the decree of the court to be en- 
forced, and so destroy a coordinate branch of the Government 
created by the Constitution. The power exists in Congress to do 
so, but to exercise it would be unconstitutional and destructive 
of the Constitution itself. So if the Presidentshall undertake to 
exercise legislative discretion in the use of the veto. The power 
may exist, but the Constitution would be violated and the willof 
the majority defeated. Section 1 of Article I of the Constitution 
provides that all legislative powers herein granted shall be vested 


small works upon which | 


in a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate 
and a House of Representatives.” 

The framers of the Constitution only intended to confer the 
veto power upon the President for the purpose of protecting the 
executive office from encroachment by the legislative power, or 
to protect the Constitution. Any other use of the veto is uncon- 
stitutional and should be resi ^ 

Senator Davis, of Minnesota, for the majority of the Senate 
Committee on Pensions, on April 28, 1888, in a report to the Sen- 
ate on some recent vetoes, took this view of the matter, as will be 
seen from the following extracts from this report: 

The right to so use the power of executive disapproval as to change the 
ordinary methods of legislative action by a majority vote upon proper sub- 
jects of tion, merely because the Executive ers from Congress upon 
the sufficiency of proof or the expediency of relief, does not, in the opinion of 


your committee, exist. Such a misconception of the extent of executive 
wer, making it limitless, is fraught with dangers to the inde 


dence and 

the constitutional powersof and it clearly implies that a factious 

or DE DCN who proposes to subordinnte to his will that depart- 

mentto which the Constitution has confided the principal powers of Gov- 

ernment, can rightfully do this, and prevent the of the le from tak- 
ing statutory form, except by two-t. vote of each House of Congress. 


Senator PLATT, of Connecticut, in an able speech on this sub- 
ject, delivered in the Senate on August 3, 1888, used the following 


guage: 

All legislative power is vested in and if it be established that the 
President of the United States may rly veto any and every bill which 
is submitted to him for approval w as a legislator he might not ap- 
prove," then the legislative power which is declared to be vested in Con- 
gress is a snare and a delusion. If it be established that th 
veto any and every bill which is passed by the two Houses, ha 
back a faction of one-third of each House, prevent legislation. then the day 
of majority rule in this Government is over with us and the day of minority 
legislation has been ushered in. 


At about the same time Mr. GEAR, now a Senator from Iowa, 
but at that time a Representative in Congress, took the same posi- 
tion ina in the House of Representatives. In fact, this is 
the doctrine of the Republican party, as opposed to the i 
policy of Grover Cleveland as represented in his numerous vetoes, 
exceeding in number that of all other Presidents. 

This view of the Constitution in relation to the veto power is 
well sustained by the various Presidents previous to Grover Cleve- 
land, only 109 acts of Congress having n vetoed from 1789 to 
1885. It is also sustained by the opinions of the ablest men in 
all times. Mr. Jefferson, when Secretary of State, in an official 
opinion delivered to President Washington, said: 

It must be added, however, that unless the President's mind, on a view of 
everything which is for and t the bill, is tolerably clear that it 
is unauthorized by the Constitution, if pro and con hang so as to balance his 
dente a just respect for the wisdom of the 1 ture would naturally 

de the balance in favor of their opinion. It is chiefly for cases where 
they are clearly misled by error, ambition, or interest that the Constitution 
has placed a check in the negative of the President. 

Mr. Madison says: 

Th ind in conferring th to the Presid 
is to-cnable him to defend himself. Indeed, even ix England, where the King 
is considered a part of Parliament, and therefore a share of legis- 
lative power, the — negative would only be permitted in cases where en- 
croachments were attempted upon the royal prerogative. 


. in a speech at Worcester, Mass., October 12, 
, said: 

The power of the veto is exercised — 

Speaking of Jackson's veto of the bank bill— 


not as an extra but as an ordin. power, as a common mode of de- 


the Executive. This practical 


for extraordinary cases into 
tion paramount to the discretion of Congress in the enactment of laws. 


im Webster, in his speech in the Senate on the veto of the 
bill, referring to question of expediency and of policy, says: 

This power, if constitutional at all, is only constitutional in the hands of 
Congress. Anywhere else its exercise would be plain on. If,then, 
the authority to decide what power ought to be ted toa bank belongs 
to Congress, and Congress shall Have exercised that power, it would seem 
little better than absurd to say that its acts nevertheless would be uncon- 
stitutional and invalid if, in the opinion of a third party, it had misjudged 
on a question of expediency in the arrangements of details. If Congress 
decides right its decision may stand; if it decides wrong its decision is nuga- 
tory, and whether its decision be right or wrong, another is to judge, al- 
tho: ie 0) powerof making the decision must be allowed be 
exclusively in This is the end to which the argument of the 
message will conduct its followers. 

Von Holst, in his Constitutional History of the United States 
volume 2, pages 46 and 47, in speaking of the veto of the bank bill 
by Jackson, says: 


Since the President, as already said, is not to be considered as a 
ordinate with in 


to carry out this new d e. should endeavor to prevent all tion 
which did notin every i entirely correspond with his and 
he might do itin all instances in which he could count on one-third of the 
members of both Houses 
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Mr. Clay, in discussing the veto power in 1832, said: : 
The vetoisan extraordinary power which, though tolerated by the Con- 
stitution, was not expected ky the convention to be used in ordin: cases. 
It was designed for instances of precipitate legislation in unguarded moments. 
Thus restricted, and it has been thus restricted by all former Presidents, it 
might not be mischievous. During Mr. Madison's Administration of eight 
ears there occurred but two or three cases of its exercise. Ina pes of 
sau far De of three years the present Chief Magistrate has employed the 
veto four times, 


What would have been Clay’s thoughts and comments if in- 
stead of four times it was four hundred times in the space of three 
years, as in the case of the present occupant of the ite House 
during his first Administration? 

Kent, in his Commentaries, says: 


This a negative of the President has become a very grave power 
1 — app ee in a way not anticipated by the generation which adopted the 
nstitution. 


Two Democratic Presidents of the Republic at least have ex- 
ressed their opinion on this question—Pierce and Polk. These 
Hope far surpassed the present Executive in character and 

ability. 

President Pierce said: 


The power of the executive veto was exercised by the first and most illus- 
trious of my predecessors and by four of his successors who prowess me in 
the ration of the Government, and it is believed in no ce preju- 
dicial tothe public interests. It hasnever been and there is but little danger 
that it ever can be abused. No President will ever desire unnecessarily to 

opinion in opposition to that of Congress. He must always exercise 

power reluctantly, and only in cases where his convictions make ita mat- 

ter of stern duty w ch he can not escape. eed, there is more danger that 
the President, from the repugnance he must always feel to come in collision 
with Congress, i fail to exercise it in cases where the preservation of the 
Constitution from infraction or the public good may demand it than that he 
will ever exercise it unn y or wantonly, It is ap arent, therefore, 
that the circumstances must be extraordinary which would induce the Pres- 
eria withhold his approval from a bill involving no violation of the Con- 

ion. 


31 ustice Miller, on the Constitution of the United States, page 
„Says: 
It has been contended that the only proper occasion for the President to 


deny his approval by message to Congress refusing to sign a bill is when the 
bill is not T his udgment within the constitution poies of the I ture. 
In such cases it n thought to be his duty to interpose his objection, 
and the doctrine n advanced with much earnestness that on no other 


account is he justified in setting up his opposition to the more popular legisla- 
tive branch of the Government. 
President Polk said: 


He must always exercise the power reluctantly, and only in cases where 
his convictions make it a matter of stern duty which he can not escape. 


Neither Mr. Polk nor Mr. Pierce, who knew and defined the 
limitations of the veto power, ever conceived that from the sin- 
engendering loins of a prostituted Democracy could spring such 
a monstrosity of Presidential despotism as Grover Cleveland. 

While the Constitution of the United States empowered the 
President to veto any act of Eie, ap under the restriction that 
all legislative authority was vested in Con ,in allof the earlier 
constitutions of the various States of the Union except Massachu- 
setts the veto was not conferred upon the governor. In the fol- 
lowing States no veto power exists to this day: Delaware, North 
Carolina, Ohio, and Rhode Island. The veto is annulled by a ma- 
jority vote of the legislatures in the following States: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Indiana, Kentucky, New Jersey, Tennes- 
see, West Virginia, and Vermont. 

In Nebraska and Marylandthe veto of the governor is sustained 
unless three-fifths of a quorum of the legislature votes to annul 
it. Inthe remaining States of the Union it requires two-thirds 
of the votes of each house to pass a bill over the veto of the gov- 
ernor.- Theconvention that framed the constitution conferred the 
veto power with great reluctance, and it was finally agreed to for 
the reason that,as it was pointed out,there was no danger of its 
abuse, as no English monarch had used the veto since Queen Anne 
in 1707, who refused her assent to a bill for settling the militia in 
Scotland (1 Cooley's BL, third edition, page 185), and that there 
was no danger of the president of a free republic doing that which 
a king dare not do. 

As this veto of Queen Anne'sin 1707 is the last in English history, 
and as it is now nearly two centuries since any monarch has dared 
to thwart the people’s will in England, it can safely be presumed 
that the English constitution is changed in this respect and that 
the power to veto is forever abandoned. 

The unusual and unconstitutional exercise of the veto power by 
Grover Cleveland shonld receive the attention of Congress; for, 
during his two Administrations up to May 1. 1896, he had vetoed 
542 pension bills alone. Washington, in his two full terms, 
vetoed but two bills, and the veto power was not exercised by 
Adams and Jefferson at all. It was exercised by Monroe but 
once. John Quincy Adams, Van Buren, Taylor, and Fillmore 
did not veto any measure passed by Congress; while Lincoln 
vetoed but one act of Congress during the exciting epoch through 
which that great statesman conducted this country in safety. 

'The average number of vetoes since the adoption of the Consti- 
tution has been about one a year up to the time Grover Cleveland 
became President of the United States. 


I insert a table showing the number of vetoes by each President 
since the adoption of the Constitution: 


Vetoes. 


Administration of— 


i EA 


If it were not for this usurpation on the part of the Presiden 
regarded with such indifference by our people, the question o 
finance, which is not and should not be a party question, would 
not enter into and vex our contests for the election of a President, 
If the people could feel that the President would execute the 
laws—would obey the Constitution, so that the majority should 
rule—the financial questions which now tear asunder and threaten 
to destroy the great political parties of this country would be de- 
termined by the two Houses of Congress untrammeled by Execu- 
tive interference. The people of this country would embrace with 
great satisfaction the assurance in the platforms of both political 
parties that the judgment of Congress in relation to all questions 
of finance shall be accepted as conclusive and binding, and that 
the exercise of the veto by the President to overturn the will of 
the majority is a violation of the Constitution. 

Mr. President, the penh occupant of the White House is not 
content with the violation of the Constitution by the exercise of 
the veto power alone, but with an utter disregard of his sacred 
oath of office, as well as the Constitution, he overrides the laws, 
influences Congressmen with patronage, enriches his favorites at 
the public expense—in fact, permits no restraint but his imperial 
will. I think he might fairly be charged with high crimes and 
misdemeanors. He has exercised the yeto power in direct viola- 
tion of the Constitution. He has appointed men to office without 
the advice and consent of the Senate. He has defied the Senate 
and the Constitution alike by appointing men to official positions 
after the Senate had twice refused its consent, and still retains 
e penly used h 

uring his first term he o y used his appointing power to 
intimidate members of Congress, and during his second term he 
has given appointments to members of Congress for the purpose 
of securing their votes upon measures pending in the two Houses. 

On his own motion he has undertaken to overthrow the 
Hawaiian Government, doing acts in direct violation of the Con- 
stitution. He has borrowed money in violation of law for the 
ordinary expenses of the Government, and then falsified the facts 
in relation thereto in a message to Congress. He has refused to 
remit taxes as . by law, and has collected taxes unlaw- 
fully. He has refused to enforce the laws of Congress so often 
that the list of violations is next only to the list of his vetoes. He 
has sold bonds at private sale to his favorites and former asso- 
ciates upon terms and at a price many millions of dollars below 
the market price of the bonds on the day of such private sale. In 
view of these facts it is time for Congress to give somo attention 
to these usurpations. If thisGovernment is to survive we can no 
longer look with indifference upon the shameful autocracy of 
Grover Cleveland. 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to go to much 
extent into this question. but I voted against the bill, and it is one 
of the occasions when I differed with a large majority of the party 
with which I cooperate. My convictions of constitutional right, 
as well as with reference to the policy of the country, run in line 
with the Democratic party. I have been endeavoring the best I 
could, in my representative capacity, to carry out thos principles 
which have been enunciated by our party in its various platforms, 
beginning with 1876, and every convention since that time has 
enunciated the doctrine of economy and has laid ial stress 
upon the fact that there should be an economical and honest ad- 
ministration of the Federal Government. 

Having been swana by thosə principles and cooperating with 
the party that enunciated them in its various platforms, I 
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or from the 
have brace in following the declarations made 

I belong and which have been engrafted in 
latforms as a part of the principles of the Democratic party. 
o not purpose now to enter into a small criticism, or a large one 
either, for that matter, in regard to the exercise of the veto power. 
It belongs to the Executive of the United States E virtue of the 


am here to-day not to depart from those teachin; 
course which 
by the party to whic 
p 


Constitution of our country. Whenever in his ju ent he sees 
fit, as President, to exercise that power it is proper that he should 
do it; and he would not be an honest man, and he would be unfit 
to represent the people of this country as Chief Executive, unless 
he did it. It has been exercised in this case, and while I differ 
with the President upon his policy, inu his fiscal pos. 
almost in every iota, yet when the President of the United States, 
in the exercise of his constitutional right, seeks to carry out those 
rinciples of economy and honesty which the Democratic Pu 
ave eed adhering to and enunciating in their platform I wi 
sustain him. ^ 

I am one of the few who voted against the bill, and it was with 
regret that I differed with Senators for whose opinions I have the 
highest respect; men of vast experience and ability, who have 
studied the Constitution and laws of the country and who have 
been here as exemplars, in a representative capacity, of the people 
who sent them, and have made national reputations. I felt and 
knew, sir, that it was a hopeless effort so far as defeat of the bill 
was concerned,.because, if for no other reason, of the character 
of the committee that had it in charge, and for whom I have 
the highest respect. It is a committee of picked Senators, 
among the very first who belong in this Chamber, and who have 
charge to a great extent of the commercial interests of this coun- 
try. When that committee deliberately pass judgment upon a 
matter and bring it before the Senate it is almost a conclusion 
that it will pass. It would ordinarily be so with me, for I have 
such regard for them that I would feel assured that they have 
done the best theycould. But the Democratic party at least, and 
Ithink many of the Republicans, are self-thinkers and self-actors. 
They think for themselves and act for themselves as men and 
Senators. There is an individuality of character which belongs 
to the party with which I cooperate that is peculiar. We bind 
ourselves to no committee and no influence, and act and vote 
independently if our ju ent dictates such a course. Mine 
does in this instance, and I voted among those, only nine of us, 
who opposed the bill, because I regard it as an extravagant appro- 
priation of the public money at a most inoppo: e moment. 

Independent of the platforms of the Democratic party, which 
would to some extent influence me touching matters of this kind, 
independent of my P to be as economical in appropriations 
for the support of the Government as existing circumstances will 
permit, the sentiment of the State which I in part represent has 
within the last three or four weeks been expressed in convention 
of the party to which I belong. At thatconvention, on the 8th of 
May last, expression was given upon this very question of economy 
by the Federal Government, which would guide me as a faithful 
representative and pases of the doctrines they laid down in 
their platform. The Democratic party, through its chosen dele- 
gates, assembled in a convention, such as perhaps was never sur- 

d in our State, more than a thousand delegates being present. 

very county was represented. It was really the voice of the 

Democratic party of Tennessee, which has spoken in no uncer- 

tain terms sentiments in regard to the administration of the 

M Government in a few chosen and emphatic words, I will 
read it: 

We demand that all Federal taxation shall be strictly and only for revenue 
for the support of an economically administered Government, and we con- 
demn the policy of the Republican party in prostituting the power to 
enrich the few at the expense of the many. 

We demand— 

Not recommend— 

We demand that all Federal taxation shall be strictly and only for revenue 
for the support of an economical administration of the Government. 

They demand that taxation shall be strictly and only for the 
economical administration of the Government. That would 
guide me, as I have no doubt it would guide my colleague in this 
matter. It is the most recent expression of the people of the 
State which I have the honor in part to represent, and if I were 
to vote for sixty or eighty million dollars appropriated by this bill 1 
would feel that I had violated those declarations which are semi- 
instructions, to say the least, and which have so recently fallen 
from the people of my State as expressed at our convention not a 
month since. 

I voted against the bill. I shall vote against it still. I am 
against it upon conviction. I have no criticism to make here in 
regard to its constitutionality—none whatever. I omit any ex- 
pression upon that point. But those who have gone before me, 
men who helped to mold the Constitution and to establish the 
principles which now guide us, have denied the constitutionality 
of s appropriations—notably Presidents Jackson and Polk of 


my State. But I think that the time has come, under changed 
conditions, if there is no question in regard to the constitutionality, 
when something ought to be done in this regard. I am not here 
to oppose appropriations for the purpose of improving navigable 
rivers and those large estuaries and grand waterways like the 
Mississippi River or the Ohio and their tributaries, as well asothers 
of a si character. 

I believe in the policy as laid down in the Democratic platform 
of 1884, but there is a time for all things. This is not the time 
for that to be done. You see, sir, what character of extravagance 
this Congress has indulged in. More than $500,000,000 has been 
M nus el Mr. President, we were shocked a few years ago, 
at least the party to which I belong was, and we raised the battle 
cry in our campaign against the ** billion-dollar Congress," then, 
as now, under the control of the Republican party. But here at 
this session, although we are not in power, we are giving our as- 
sent, to a certain extent, to appropriations which already exceed 
$500,000,000 and which will be perhaps $520,000,000 or more. Here, 
now, is a proposition to add seventy or eighty million dollars more 
not, as laid down in the platform of my State, for the support of 
the Government, but for benefits which could at least be postponed 
to a more propitious condition of the Federal Treasury, and 

ially as many of the enterprises have unexpended balances for 
continuing the works of improvement. 

With these e ditures staring us in the face, and with the 
fact, which has n stated here time and again, and which is 
an undeniable one, that there is an actual deficit of more than 
$20,000,000 in the present year, I ask, Where is the money to come 
from to carry out the provisions of these appropriation bills? 
Where is the money to come from that is to meet the appropria- 
tions proposa in the pending bill, not $20,000,000, but nearl 
$80,000,000, as is shown and admitted? Sixty million dollars of it 
is for continuing contracts. I do not know that to be the correct 
policy. I am not clear upon that, for experience has not shown 
to my satisfaction whether the continuing-contract system is best 
or not. I am against the principle of the Government entering 
into contracts with individuals for so large an amount of money 
unless it makes provision at the time for the payment of it by a 
ee fund or by some other course which may properly be pur- 


sued. 

Yet here we have the fact before us that, independent of the 
appropriations to carry on these works ue i the ensuing year, 
for which about $20,000,000 will be required, there is $60,000,000 in 
this bill. That $60,000,000 can be dispensed with. You know it, 
Mr. President. The Democrats around me who profess the policy 
of economy in the administration of the Government know it. 
And we ought to stand by our guns. In 1892 ** economy " was the 
battle uy and a declaration was placed in the platform for econ- 
omy in the administration of the Government. 

. BERRY. Will the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. BATE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BERRY. Do I understand that the Senator from Tennes- 
see is opposing the continuing contracts in the bill? 

Mr. TE. I was questioning the wisdom of it, because of the 
want of experience. 

Mr. BERRY. I want to ask the Senator 

Mr. BATE. Very well. 

Mr. BERRY. ill the Senator answer? 

Mr.BATE. I understand theSenatorfrom Arkansas does favor 
that system. 

Mr. BERRY. I wish to ask the Senator whether Tennessee 
has not one continuing contract, and if the Senator did not urge 
the committee to put another continuing contract in the bill? 

Mr. BATE. Iam glad the Senator has brought that point out. 
Ihave this to say in regard to it: When the committee have u 
a bill and they are making appropriation and my State is involv 
it is my duty, whether Iam going to vote for the bill or not, to 
see that the State of Tennessee is properly represented before the 
committee, and if the committee conclude that the contract sys- 
tem is best, and go on and do it in that way, let it be so. 

But I have not examined the question of the effect of continu- 
ing contracts. I heard no testimony in regard thereto. There- 
fore I hold my judgment in qua ir ees on that questiom. I did, 
and I am glad the Senator has called attention to it, go before the 
committee with the Representative in Congress, Mr. WASHINGTON, 
from my home. Mr. WASHINGTON made a statement to the com- 
mittee, and I indorsed what he said in regard to the Cumberland 
River, Where Ilive. Ididthat. Iflsaidanythingin regard to con- 
tinuing contracts other than to indorse what Mr. WASHINGTON 
said, I do notrecallit. But I think that the propriety of continu- 
ing contracts depends a good deal upon the manner in which they 
are managed and guarded. They are as yet but experiments, 
That is all I mean to say about them, 

If there is one inducement which more than another would in- 
fluence me to favor the bill—personally, I mean—of course it 
would be the advantage that would be obtained by my State. 
The committee have been liberal in one sense to the place where 
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Ilive and the river upon which I was born and reared and where 
I now live—the Cumberland River. As has been said here by the 
chairman of the committee, $600,000 has been given for a con- 
tinuing contract for how many years I do not know. Neither dc 
I know how much that will be each year. The other project was 
refused, and I have no complaint to make. If that was the judg- 
ment of the Senate, I bow to it as gracefully as the ref will 
permit. But whether I can ao all I want is no reason why I 
shall forego my conviction and vote for the bill I rise, I think, 
above those personal considerations, and although my State did 
get, in one sense, a moderate share, yet I hope that in my repre- 
sentative capacity I have strength of character and moral co 
enough to rise above any personal interest and consider what is 
best for the common country. 

That particular place is only one part of Tennessee. I repre- 
sent in part the entire State, and I want to act upon it as a whole 
and nof as to the individual locality where I live—a place I love 
most dearly. It would be ungenerous to do so, and I hope I am 

erous enough not ony to take in my own State in all its bor- 
ers, but that Lam morally strong enough to look to the good of 
.our whole State and country. 

Mr. President, there are objects behind these things which are 
far-reaching. We can not see exactly the ulterior objects, but 
we know they exist. The issuance of bonds is behind this propo- 
sition, and if there is any one thing above another which the 

ple I have the honor in part to represent dislike in the admin- 
Traon of the General Government it is the issuance of bonds 
the Federal Government, especially in time of peace. I see in 


es which have been made, especially by those 
on the other side of the Chamber, look to further taxation by the 
tariff. There is a tariff bill now lurking behind this bill that in 
point of amount of duties upon articles that may be taxed will 
overtop even the McKinley Act, and when we vote for this bill we 
put an additional demand to carry out existing laws upon the Gov- 
ernment of the United States which has to be met, for these con- 
tinuing contracts are obligations. Is not one obligation of this 
country as sacred as another? Is not the obligation to pay a debt 
where you have made a contract and the services of poor men and 
laborers have been performed in carrying out that contract as 
high and binding upon this Government as it is to meet the bonds 
that bear interest upon their face? These contracts are continu- 
ally growing, because they are not without profit. No man is 
going to contract to do work for the Government unless he sees 
rofit in it. So these continuing contracts have profit in them, as 
Bonds have, in the shape of interest. $ 

Therefore I say there is something behind all this. There is 
a tariff bill in the distance. There is, as I believe, the issuance of 
bonds in the near future and a prolonging of the life of the na- 
tional banks beyond their legal limitation, growing out of the 
condition which this bill will create. : 

I do not op appropriations for E our t high- 
ways. The Senatorfrom Missouri referred to the platform of the 
Democratic party in 1884, mentioning the name of the Mississippi 
River. I am for giving aid to it, as I am for those of like character 
in the East and the West. I would do that because I believe that 
the making of those improvements would relieve to some extent 
those who grow the products of this country, the laborers upon 
the farm lands, who want to send their products to market in 
competition with railroad rtation lines. That is why I 
would do it, but not at the expense of $80,000,000. This is a potent 
argument with me. x 

Why, then, I may be asked, do you not vote for the bill, espe- 
cially when it helps your own home and your own State? I say, 
because there are distempered times upon us. When the platform 
of 1892 cails for reform from the Democratic party, I want to 
adhere toit. It is the last national platform we have. The last 
State platform we have had in Tennessee I have read to the Sen- 
ate, and you see the very strong terms it uses in regard to the 
matter of. ublic economy. I want to follow that; and I say that 
the times forbid such 3 now. The great expenditures 
of the last session, and those already made at this session, the un- 
happy condition of our people now, whether oppressed by gold 
terns or not, are upon us, a fact we can not deny. 

Iam one of those who believe that the gold standard has had 
much to do with it, and I want to rectify it by the substitution 
of the two metals of equal value and both alike—money of re- 
demption. That is not the question of which we are now speak- 
ing, however. It is a question as to the condition of ourcountry— 
-a question as to whether we can afford, in the condition of our 
Treasury, to appropriate seventy or eighty million dollars for pur- 
poses of this kind, especially, as I stated, when our revenues are 


not sufficient to meet the appropriation. That is the question. 
How are you going to meetit? It has been well stated by theSen- 


ator from Wisconsin . VILAS] who has just taken his seat, that 
there is no moneyin e Treasury by which it can bemet. There- 
foreif yes are to oe the credit of your Governmentand to pay 
your obligations to the laborers who do the work, you will have to 
issue bonds in time of . The bonds bear interest and weigh 
like a mo upon the people of this country, quor and impoy- 
erished as they are, and as much as they are ground to powder with 


the onerous taxation upon them. 

I say because of that it is ill timed. We should porno it un- 
til times are better,or have less and more reasonable amounts ap- 
propriated, In 1884, when this declaration came from my party 
inits platform in regard to the nega. v River, the Tr was 
in a comparatively easy condition. e products of your farms 
were worth much more than they are now. "The trouble of 1893, 
the bank panic, came upon us like a crash, and it did crash the 
monetary condition of this country, and it dragged down many 
of the commercial men, and with them those u whom they 
FEM and the farmer and laborer felt it more acutely than anyone 
else. 

This being true, I can not reconcile myself, in view of the record 
I have tried to make in regard to economy, to vote for the bill, 
But I must be frank and say that while I would 1 under 
different circumstances a river and harbor bill, one that improves 
the means of transportation and enables competition in the mat- 
ter of transportation, yet I beg to say that the present unhappy 
financial condition of our country and the oppressed condition of 
our people, together with the vast amount dy appropriated, 
admonish that we put no greater burden upon them now. 

I heard the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gorman], who is now 
sitting just to my right, talk about this matter in discussing the 
condition of the finances of the country, when he spore clearly, 
specifically, and conclusively as to the condition of the Treasury, 
and showed that it was im roper for us to make extravagant ap- 
propriations, or even any that could be dispensed with. I became 
satisfied that we ought to make no more appropriations than were 
absolutely necessary—in the language of the platform of my State, 
than are necessary to support the Government.” The ator 
from Maryland was right in what he then said, but I do not know 
how he will vote upon this question. 

Whatever may have been the influence, or the reason, or the 
excuse which prompted the enormous appropriations in this bill, 
it can not be denied that there has been a desertion of the princi- 
pes of reform and economy as laid down in the Democratic plat- 

orms—a desertion which now superadds nearly $80,000,000 in this 
bill to the $500,000,000 in the other ap: riation bills. 

Iregret to differ with Senators and others with whom I have 
always cooperated upon Democratic principles. Ihaveno foolish 
pride of opinion in regard to being with the majority; but I mean 
to stand by the principles, to stand by the platform of the party, 
State and national, whether in victory or in defeat. I mean to 
stand by the principles of my party and to follow the instructions 
of my State, Lise apa of the fact that appropriations, as is said, 
for the South are, I Pa, ge to up ig y oases nn to her necessi- 
ties and to her righ share. e South needs more appropria- 
tions; but the South does not want appropriations, Mr. President, 
at the expense of the laboring classes of this country, who have to 
be taxed in order to pay them. The 8 desired must 
come from a surplus, and not from a deficit in the revenues. 

I have nothing further I care to say, Mr. President. I shall 
content myself with voting to sustain the veto of the President, 
which is a vote, of course, against the original appropriation bill, 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I have three very strong rea- 
sons for voting to pass this bill ever the veto of the President. 
The first is because I am opposed to the use of the veto power to 
control legislation. Such use of it was condemned when the Con- 
stitution was framed. It was claimed by the friends of the veto 
power that it never would be used to obstruct legislation; that it 
never would be used except in cases of great emergency. Alex- 
ander Hamilton was the princi advocate of the veto power. 
He said that it had not been used in England since the revolution 
in that country, and of course would not be used here to interfere 
with the legislative department. Benjamin Franklin warned the 
convention of the great danger in the veto power, and cited the 
abuses of it in Pennsylvania. He said it become the practice 
of the governors in that State to demand a fee for the signing of 
every bill; that it had gone to such an extent that when the sav- 
ages were murdering the citizens on the frontier, and it was nec- 
essary to raise money to support the militia, they had to make up 
a purse for the governor before he would sign the bill; and Ben- 
jamin Franklin said then that if the veto power was continued in 
a few generations we should find the same abuses of it in this form 
of our Government; that the Executive would grasp all the power 
he could, and that the veto power was a weapon to break up the 
harmony of the coordinate departments of the Government. 

We now know that the shadow of the veto constantly hangs over 
the deliberations of both Houses of ee ge Other things bet 
equal, I should always vote to pass a bill over the Presiden 
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veto; in fact, I shall do it on all occasions whether I like the bill 
or not, unless I believe it to be unconstitutional. If a bill has 
been passed by the two Houses which, in my judgment, is con- 
stitutional, I should, whether I liked it or not, vote to pass it over 
the veto, because I think the veto power is one of the dangerous 
powers, is one of the agencies which are subverting our Govern- 
mentand destroying the y eer of its coordinate departments. 

My next reason is that I believe that the river and harbor bill is 

and beneficial legislation. I believe it will do more good to 

the people than any other bill which has been passed during the 
present session of Con. All the other bills are to take money 
out of the Treasury without making any visible sign or show of 
benefit to the people; they are to pay salaries or to pay money out 
of the Treasury for various other purposes. This bill provides 
that the money shall go back to the people, so that labor may be 
employed in these dull times, and that work shall go on. It also 
es provision for the people in benefiting commerce and trans- 
poe and I believe it is the most meritorious legislation of 

e session, 

My third reason is that this is the time, of all others, that this 
bill should be passed, because we have in the Treasury an un- 
healthy surplus. We have in the Treas $370,000,000 cash bal- 
ance, which has been taken from the people and locked up where 
it does no good. Money is exceedingly scarce with the ple. 

and the impounding of money in the at this time is crue 
and unjust. Some suggest we must not take this money out 
of the Treasury because it may endanger the goldstandard. Not 
at all. There is plenty of money outside of gold coin. There is 
$160,000,000 outside of the gold coin held in reserve. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I wish to ask the Senator a question, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. STEWART. In a moment. 

The paying out of that lus would certainly not affect the 
operations of the Treasury so far as gold is concerned. In fact the 
2 of 7 5 United ageri rena ss E his annua mes- 
sage and in other messages is plenty of money to carry 
on the Government, that he did not sell bonds to obtain money for 
that purpose, but that the bonds were sold exclusively for the pur- 
pose of obtaining gold. Paying the money out for needful im- 

provements will not trench upon your gold reserves at all. It will 
Simply take out of the Treasury that idle money which has been 
taken from the people and put it in circulation and give labor 
employment. 

I wil! now yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I wish to ask the Senator from Nevada whether 
he agrees with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BATE] that 
the )VVFCVVVVCVVVVVCCVTF INA OE bondi? 
| M. STEWART. I do not believe that any honest man could 
have such a purpose under the circumstances. With an over- 
flowing ; with abundant coin for redemption; with sil- 

ver flowing into the Treasury in the shape of silver certificates 

every day; with abundant means of meeting all the opis queis 

of the Government, and with $270,000,000 impounded taken 

from the eoe. Ido not see how any honest man who loves his 
suggest the issuance of more bonds now to take 

more money from the and impound it. 

Da A Will the Senator Nevada pardon me just 


? 
Mr.STEWART. Certainly. 


Mr. BUTLER. If the other House passes the very meritorious | h 


bill which we passed yesterday evening, which, of course, it is 
bound to do in duty to the country, then there can not be any 
more bond issues for this purpose or any other withont the con- 
sent of Congress, and if the other House does not pass the bill, 
then the responsibility rests on that House and not on this body. 
This body is not responsible for what that one does or does not. 

Mr. STEWART. This body has done its duty in that regard 
and the people will approve it. The responsibility is now on the 
other House; but the passage of the river and harbor bill will not 
affect the question of issuing bonds to buy gold, for it will take 
no gold out of the Treasury. It will — — the money of 
Po which is impounded and lying idle, when it is so much 

ed for circulation. It has nothing whatever to do with the 
gold reserve. I want to draw out a portion of that reserve, which 
is there accomplishing no other purpose except to deprive the peo- 
ple of a circulating medium. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I shall vote to override the 
veto, Soye I shall do so deliberately, satisfied that I am doing what 
is . 

I do not find, upon recurrence to the facts and upon a search 
among the papers in the rooms of the Committee on A: pria- 
tions, that the figures involved here are so large as some tors 
are claiming. Ido not speak of the continuing contracts which 


run over four or five or six years all together, but only taking into 
account the estimates for the next two years. lam told by the 
veteran clerk of that committee that the appropriations provided 
for in this bill are $12,609,800; that there are in the 9 


bill certain other appropriations ren 4o contracts upon which 
the Government is already bound to the amount of $3,284,597. 
There was a remnant in the urgent deficiency bill, and as a matter 
of economy there was appropriated $300,000. The total is $16,- 
692,397. There will probably be no river and harbor appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year 1897-98, as the rule now seems to be only to 
a river and harbor bill every two years. The pending bill is 
or 1896-97. Under that rule we have been going on with a bill 
every other year for some time, and are 8 in the habit of 
skipping a year. The money appropriated for the su ing fis- 
cal year would be about $13,000,000, making, in round num D 
$30,000,000 for two years, or an average of $15,000,000 a year. 

As to the general usefulness of this bill and its Sp propriae 
I have no shadow of doubt. The constitutional scruples indulged 
by some of our fathers have gone. The work is recognized as im- 
portant and as useful. It is obviously so to those who live near 
the works that are being done and are familiar with the trade and 
commerce in the various localities. 

The President speaks of many of these improvements being for 
the benefit of limited localities. Why, Mr. President, there are 
some bills of greater importance than others, some bills that 
touch infinitely a greater multitude than others do; but there is 
no such thing as an improvement of commerce that belongs, 
fairly speaking, to a limited locality. We might as well ta 
about legislating for individuals, when we mean the individuals 
constituting the 70,000,000 of our population. Sometimes a meas- 
ure will help 1,000,000 people, and sometimes another will help 
10,000,000; but the aggregate is an advantage to the whole of our 
70,000,000 people. 

The President says: 

There is no ground t» hope that in the persis: growing 
mands the to of appropriations 3 po not pie — 
hr ocatiracte will DOTO OAO Ox avon secant Statuary, 

I agree with the President that there is no hope that they will 
remain stationary. They will probably increase. As the popula- 
tion grows a greater multitude of people will be working toward 
the coast and the rivers toestablish their business and save trans- 
portation. The people and their wants are increasing. There 
was a humorous member of the other House from Alabama man 
years ago who offered two resolutions, which contained proposi- 
tions that nobody could dispute. They were as follows: 

1. Resolved, That this country is a great country. 

2. Resolved, That itis getting bigger. 

That has been the rule of all our legislation, appropriation bills 
included, from the beginning. * 

Again the President says: 

e of the for w. a; proposed 
Fes os en ed upon — —e— parts the peter 0 
the examining engineers. 

I have seen nothing of that myself in my limited examination 
of the bill; but if such a thing has been done by that committee, 
it has been ana in surah go to the weight of scientific ne other 
testimony which convinced it, without being obliged to rely solely 
upon the Department. I have known cases of that sort, 

Iam very sorry to find in a message from the head of our great 
etn ent the following expression in one of the last two para- 
graphs: 

I believe no greater danger confronts us as a nation than the unhappy deca- 
dence among our le MD E trustworthy love and affection for 
„ of the highest and best aspirations of 

That reminds me of a very unhappy remark the President made 
in New York concerning the people of the West. Iam sorry to 
find the President dominated by this spirit of pessimism. Ithink 
all of us believe, and all the people of intelligence and sense that 
I know of believe, that there is no decadence of love for the coun- 
try or its institutions. There is no great war, no awful em 
to test it just now. We are controverting a great deal with 
other on some great and important questions; sometimes we get 
very angry about them and we charge each other with fighting 
against the best interests of the country. That is all right. It 
is from debate that is evolved the ju t of the people, and in 
the long run itis asound judgment. hen great national calami- 
ties or awful em mcies come upon the le—more often of 
Europe, thank God, than upon us—who can imagine, who can 
estimate the enormous elasticity, the tremendous will, and the 
crushing power of this people? o does not know that millions 
of men can be found ready to die—not only to offer themselves 
for death, but to die—for the of their country and of the 
flag and the prosperity of republican government. Idonotthink 
the 5 of the United States ought lightly to make such a 
remark, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, before this debate began I labored 
under the delusion that the President of the United States had the 
constitutional powez to veto legislative bills. The tendency of 
this debate has been to deny that power. I pick up the Constitu- 
tion, and I find that my previous recollection i 


ion in regard to its con- 
tents was accurate, that notwithstanding the suggestions which 
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have been made the Constitution has not been amended in regard 
to the Presidential veto power. It stands as it has always stood, 

iving the President the absolute power to withhold his assent to 

egislation, and providing that no bill shall become a law which 
does not receive his approval, unless it be passed by a two-thirds 
vote over his veto; yet I have listened to suggestions that this 
veto power is limited; that itis restricted; that it is circumscribed 
by clauses not in the Constitution itself, but which must be con- 
tained in the brains of Senators. 

Itissaid that the President has no right to veto legislation of 
Congress which largely involves questions of discretion. I do not 
find any such limitation of the power. Ido not find anything in 
the Constitution which requires the President to exercise the veto 
power moderately. I find nothing in this instrument which says 
that he can only exercise the veto power upon proper occasion or 
with propriety. Ifind that heis vested with the sole power of 
withholding his approval without limitation, without restriction, 
without any tribunal to question it, unless it be both Houses of 
Congress by passing a bill over his veto. 'Therefore, I do not con- 
cur in the p eh of the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW]—a second Daniel come to judgment— 
in which he said that itis unconstitutional for the President to 
exercise a constitutional power. Icannotcomprehend that logie 
unconstitutional to exercise a constitutional power! Itis said the 
President must exercise it with propriety—he must not abuse it. 
The power exists, nevertheless. If he has not that power, what 
are we doing here now? This body expects to pass this bill over 
the veto. The appropriations have been distributed so that of 
course the bill is to pass over the veto; but if Senators believe 
their own arguments, what is the use of this farce? This bill in- 
volves merely the exercise of a discretionary power in making 
8 on the part of Congress. Why, in the closing days 
of this session, are we p: ing to pass it over the veto when 
absolutely this veto is of itself ie se unconstitutional? Why not 
take the case h to the ee Court, and not proceed 
deliberately to override the Presidential veto? Those who make 
this argument do not believe it themselves. 

The Constitution stands just as I have stated it, despite the 
argument of the distinguished gentlemen who have assailed it, 
who have sought to enlarge it, sought to improve it, sought to 
attack the wisdom of our fathers; but there it stands, and will 
stand for years tocome. So_long as the veto power exists it is 
useless to enter into any constitutional argument about the pro- 
priety of its exercise. e question of propriety is one thing. 

I know that the distinguished English author, Prof. James 
Bryce, who visited this country and immediately thereafter wrote 
acriticism of its institutions, criticised our Presidents for the ve: 
liberal manner in which they exercised this conceded power. 
do not share in his criticism. I do not think that Professor Bryce 
knew enough about American institutions, according as our fa- 
thers framed them, to be able to criticise the exercise of the veto 
power on the part of our Presidents. : 

Mr. President, there is a certain class of Senators who are going 
to vote to override the veto, first, upon the ground that it is un- 
constitutional to veto this bill. There is a second class going to 
vote for it, like my friend from Nevada [Mr. STEWART], who does 
not believe in vetoes anyhow and is always against the President. 
There are others who think that Congress is the sole judge of 
the propriety of making appropriations, and they propose to over- 
ridethe veto. There are others who think like my friend from 
Nevada, who says there is an unhealthy surplus in the Treasury, 
and he is anxious to take it out. If that surplus is unhealthy now, 
this bill will make it sicker. So we have a conglomeration of 
different views and ideas upon which Senators are going to a; 
gate their votes and override this Presidential veto irrespective of 
its real intrinsic merits. 

One would think from listening, as I have patiently done, to all 
that has been said against the Presidential veto that this was one 
of the very few instances in the history of the Government when 
a President had dared to withhold his approval from this class of 
bills, I heard Senators read from distinguished 1 of 
Andrew Jackson, criticising Old Hickory because he had the 
audacity to exercise the veto power. I thought it was unwise for 
Senators upon the other side to read those criticisms of Andrew 
Jackson for the purpose of getting Democratic votes against this 
veto. I had supposed he was one of the patron saints of our 
party; I had supposed that we in the main thought Andrew Jack- 
son was right, and that we were disposed to follow him in his 
enunciation of the principles of Democracy; and now we are told 
that Andrew Jackson was one of those violent, obstructive Presi- 
dents who used the veto power harshly and unwisely, and that 
was the reason urged why Democrats on this side of the Chamber 
should make haste to override this veto. 

That argument reminds me that the vetoing. of river and har- 
bor bills originated with Andrew Jackson. The vetoing of river 
and harbor bills began as early as in the days of Andrew Jackson, 
who, on December 6, 1832, sent a veto to the House of Represent- 
atives of a bill entitled An act for the improvement of certain 


harbors and the navigation of certain rivers." Old Hickory him- 
self inaugurated this vicious precedent which President Cleveland 
isfollowing. The principal objection urged by President Jack- 
son was that the appropriations therein contained involved the 
sanction of a principle that concedes to the General Government 
an unlimited power over the subject of internal improvements 
to which he could not assent. It was argued then, as it is argued 
now, that Congress had the supreme power over this question, 
and to grant appropriations anywhere in any part of this coun- 
try, whether it related to foreign commerce or internal commerce 
or whether it related to no commerce at all. He asserted his 
willingness to approve appropriations for the construction of 
light-houses, beacons, buoys, public piers, and the removal of 
sand bars, sawyers, and other temporary or partial impediments 
in our navigable rivers and harbors, but as the bill contained pro- 
visions for works of a different character, depending on princi- 
ples which extend the power of making appropriations to eve 
object which the discretion of the Government may select, an 
lost sight of the distinctions between national and local character, 
he could not consistently approve the bill as a whole. 

Mr. President, his veto was not overruled, and there does not 
appear to have been any effort in that direction. 

resident Polk on August 3, 1846, withheld his approval from 
a similar bill. He, the great Young Hickory, did not have the 
idea of the Constitution that is held up here, but he deliberately 
put his seal of condemnation upon a river and harbor bill at that 
early period. Those men, however, according to these new-fan- 
gled notions, did not have that respect for the Constitution which 
it is now said they ought to have. 

What was the bill that President Polk vetoed? It provided for 
appropriations amounting to $1,378,450, to be applied to more than 
forty ct and separate objects of improvement. 

If such a bill seemed extravagant and dangerous in its tenden- 

cies, what would President Polk have thought of the present 
measure, which contains 417 distinct items of appropriation, and 
contemplates the immediate expenditure of $171000,000, or there- 
abouts, and authorizes contracts to the extent of $62,000,000 more, 
or thereabouts. 
. President Polk's very able and elaborate veto message, follow- 
ing the example of President Jackson, protested against the prac- 
tical removal of all constitutional restraint upon the power of 
Congress in the matter of such appropriations, and insisted that 
they should not embrace works of a local or individual character, 
but should be confined to those of national benefit and importance. 
His reasoning was based, and properly so, upon a strict and rea- 
sonable construction of the Federal Constitution, which interpre- 
tation must commend itself to the judgment of thoughtful men. 
Among other things he said: 

It will be found also that the bill con 
Which there noe only ezieteno foreign ovminetus, Dub pon which Chers bad 


improv: one place at the expense of the local, natural advan of an- 
other in ite vicinity. Should this bill become a law, the same prim le 


ever-varying discretion of successive Congresses and successive Execu- 
tives. It not only leads toa consolidation of power in the Federal 
Government at the expense of the rightful authority of the States, but its 
inevitable tendency is to embrace objects for the A rire of the public 

ut few at the expense 


and standing alone, succeed, and can not 
tures. 


agant expen: 
Then, speaking of the spectacle which would be ntedif such 
a system of favoritism was inaugurated, he er most truth- 


fully says: 


c V pas prevail, all these evils will multiply and 
increase with the increase of the number of the States and the extension of 
the geographical limits of the settled portions of our country. With the in- 
crease of our numbers and theextension of our settlements the local objects 
demanding appropriations of the public money for their improvement will 
be proportionately increased. * + In a country of limited extent, with 
but few such objects of arpa diture (if the form of government permitted 
it) a common treasury might be for their improvement with much less 
inequality and injustice than in one of the vast extent which ours now pre- 
sents in population and territory. 


Then with almost prophetic vision he adds: 


The treasure of the world would hardly be equal to the improvement of 
every bay, inlet, creek, and river in our country which ht be supposed 
to promote the agricultural, manufacturing, or comme: interests ofa 
neighborhood. 


The sound and convincing views of President Polk thus so con- 
cisely and felicitously expressed are peculiarly applicable to the 
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present times and to the present measure. His veto was sus- 
tained in the House by a vote of 97 yeas against 91 nays. 

President Pierce, another Democratic authority, on August 5, 
1854, added his condemmation of the growing tendency toward 
extravagance in measures of this character, and withheld his ap- 
proval from a river and harbor bill which was liable to the same 
criticisms which pertain to the bill now under consideration. 
The bill had reached him, as all such bills usually do, during the 
closing days of the Congressional session, and his examination of 
its provisions was necessarily hurried, but he expressed grave 
doubts not only of its expediency but of its constitutionality. 
His veto was sustained in the House, where the bill originated, 
by a vote of 95 yeas against 80 nays. 7 

President Grant, as already stated, did not actually veto any 
river and harbor bill, but on August 14, 1876, while formally affix- 
ing his signature to such a measure, sent tothe House a protest 
against its provisions. He expressly stated that if he regarded it as 
obligat ry upon the Executive to expend all the money therein a 
pro riated, he should havereturned the bill without his approval. 
e further said, adopting the course of President Cleveland, in his 
message: 

Without enumerating, many appropriations are made for works of purely 

rivate or local interests, in no sense national I can not give my sanction to 
ese, and will take care that during my term of office no public money shall 
be expended upon them, 

He then adds something in reference to the necessity for econ- 
omy, which has been also read by the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. SurrH], and winds up with this statement: 

Under no circumstances will I allow expenditures upon works not clearly 
national. 

If in 1876 there was“ very great necessity for economy of ex- 

nditures," as asserted by President Grant, a condition which 
impelled him to protest against unnecessary and unreasonable 
appropriations and to announce his intention of preventing all 
5 enditures upon works not clearly national—an announce- 
pack which unquestionably met the approval of the country—do 
not existing financial conditions furnish still greater reasons for 
the enforcement of rigid economy and for insisting that appro- 
priations shall not be authorized except for works at important 

laces, and so imperative in their nature that they can properly 
5E regarded as clearly national in their character? As in 1876 the 
country still felt the effects of the panic of 1873, 80 now the coun- 
bat 1 — not recovered from the panic of 1893. A 
he next and last veto (except the present) of a river and har- 
bor bill was that of President Arthur, on August 1, 1882. That 
bill appropriated the sum of $18,748,875. In a brief but compre- 
hensive message he declared, among other things, as follows: 

My principal objection to the bill is that it contains appropriations for pur- 
poses not for the common defense or generet welfare, and which do not pro- 
mote commerce among the States. ese provisions, on the contrary, are 
entirely for the benefit of the particular localities in which it is proposed to 
make the improvements. Iregard such appropriations of the public mone 
as beyond the powers given by the Constitution to Congress and the Presi. 
dent. I feel the more bound to withhold my signature from the bill because 
of the peculiar evils which manifestly result from this infraction of the Con- 
stitution. Appropriations of this nature, to be devoted purely to local ob- 

ects, tend to an increase in number and in amount. As the citizens of one 

tate find that money, to raise which they, in common with the whole country, 
are taxed, is to be expended for local improvements in another State they 
demand similar benefits for themselves; and it is not unnatural that they 
should seek to indemnify themselves for such use of the public funds by 
securing appropriations for similar improvements in their own neighbor- 
hood. fuus as The bill mes more objectionable it secures more support. 
This result is invariable and nec y follows a neglect to observe the 
constitutional limitations imposed upon the lawmaking power. The appro- 
priations for river and harbor improvements have, under the influences to 
which I have alluded, increased year by year out of proportion to the prog 
ress of the country, great as that has been. In 1870 the aggregate a ore 
tion was $3.975,900; in 1875, $6,648,517.50; in 1880, £8.976,500, and in 1551,91]. 4000, 
while by the present act there is appropriated $18,743,875. * * + eex- 
travagant expenditure of public Med s an evil not to be measured by the 
value of that money to the people who are taxed for it. They a 
greater injury in the demoralizing effect produced upon those who are in- 
trusted with official duty through all the ramifications of government. 

President Arthur's veto message was read in the House, and the 
next day it was called up and the previous question moved on its 

assage, and the previous question was moved yesterday in the 

ouse; and thereupon, without debate, the bill was passed over 
the veto by a vote of 122 yeas against 59 nays, 108 Representatives 
not voting; while in the Senate it was repassed by a vote of 41 
eas against 16 nays, 19 Senators not voting, and thus became a 
AN. 

An inspection of the RECORD shows that among the Senators 
who are still members of this body who voted to sustain the Presi- 
dent's action were the Senators from Maine, Messrs. HALE and 
FRYE, both Senators from Connecticut, Messrs. HAWLEY and 
Part, the venerable Senator from Vermont, Mr. MORRILL, and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. CAMERON: and among others 
who thus voted, but not now members of this body, were Senator 
Harrison of Indiana, Senators Logan and Davis of Illinois, Sena- 
tor Pendleton of Ohio, Senator Ingalls of Kansas, and last, but 
not least, Senator Bayard of Delaware. While this was the only 
iustance in our history where a river and harbor bil has been 


passed over the veto of a President, it may be safely asserted that 
the veto increased rather than diminished the confidence of the 
people of all parties in the wisdom, prudence, and statesmanship 
of President Arthur. : 

The message of President Cleveland, which we are now consid- 
ering, unlike those of his predecessors, does not base his objec- 
tions upon any violation of constitutional limitations, but rather 


upon grounds of expediency. 
He naturally lays t stress upon the enormous amounts re- 
uired to be expended now and in the future. It must be conceded 


that the sum total would be regarded as startling even in pros- 
perous times. After a painstaking consideration of the whole 
measure—a consideration which, I assume, has been more careful 
and extensive than any Senator here, aside from those upon the 
Commerce Committee, has been able to devote to the subject—he 
finds that many of the objects for which it appropriates public 
money are not related to the public welfare, and many of them 
are palpably for the benefit of limited localities and in aid of in- 
dividual interests.” If that is so his action should be sustained 
rather than overruled. Iam not able to dispute the facts which 
he asserts, and must accept his statement as substantially correct. 

I frankly confess that I do not share his hostility to continuing 
contracts per se, and am inclined to believe that in many instances 
such contracts are necessary and extremely beneficial, provided, 
of course, they are not excessive in amount or unreasonable in 
number, They have probably been tolerated to an unusual degree 
in the present measure, and to an extent not warranted by the 
necessities of the situation. Mortgaging the future by anticipat- 
ing and pledging revenues not realized, and in the present instance 
not even provided for, is clearly objectionable. 

I prefer to quos my opposition to this measure not alone upon 
the ground of the vastness or extravagance of the appropriations 
granted, the unprecedented number of continuing contracts au- 
thorized, the favoritism manifested in behalf of works designed 
for the promotion of local or individual interests over those of 
national and pressing importance, or the stimulation of a vicious 
system of paternalism which many of its provisions seem to en- 
courage, but ep oed upon the ground that the present condition 
of our finances does not warrant the incurring of such vast ex- 
penditures. Neither, unless unforeseen events occur, is any mate- 
zial improvement to be expected in that condition in the near 

ture. 

No one can safely predict from what fund these immense appro- 
priations are to be paid. The Senate has already refused its as- 
sent to the issuing of certificates of indebtedness to supply tem- 
porary deficiencies in revenue which may arise. The 88 
majority of the Senate—is o to any further issue of bonds 
for any purpose whatever. e very surplus in the Treasury to- 
day is only about equal to the proceeds of the bonds sold during 
the present Administration, and that surplus has already been 
anticipated in all the other appropriation bills which we have 
Pene a and are now daily passing. There is no reasonable pros- 
pectof an agreement upon any new revenue bills materially in- 
creasing our revenues, and under these conditions and in this 
crisis, when radical changes in our monetary system are being pro- 
posed and vigorously joe we are asked to authorize appropria- 
tions to the extent of about $80,000,000 under the provisions of 
this bill. Even if this condition of affairs would warrant the ex- 

nditure of reasonable sums for the completion of works already 
in progress, it seems difficult to justify enormous outlays for the 
commencement of new improvements. It is no answer to sugpost 
that these expenditures which we authorize may be delayed or 
evaded or largely controlled through the exercise of the discre- 
tion vested in the Secretary of War. That is a shifting of re- 
sponsibility which we ought not to sanction. Itis the unloadi 
of a burden upon an executive official which we ourselves shoul 
largely bear. Appropriations when made by Con are ex- 
pected to be expended and should be expended, unless when un- 
expected or most difficult emergencies arise which would justify 
or excuse the interposition of an executive discretion to prevent 
anappropriation being used as intended by Congress. Under our 
system of government the d mtd of appropriations must con- 
tinue to be determined by Congress itself, acting in conjunction 
with the President, and not by a subordinate executive official 
who, although intrusted with details of management, must in 
good faith carry out the evident intention of Congress. 

If this bill shall become a law, notwithstanding the objections 
of the President, the responsibility for these expenditures rests 
mainly upon Congress, and can not be transferred to or im 
upon the Secretary of War, who is not vested with legislative 
functions. From these premises it necessarily follows that it is 
our duty to sustain the action of the President. He has exer- 
cised his constitutional prerogative in withholding his signature 
from a bill which he can not conscientiously approve, and ina 
message admirable in its tone and temper he respectfully asks 
us to give the measure further consideration. "That, at least, we 
are bound to do. Abuse of the President will not change the facts 
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which he presents, misconstruction of his motives will not render 
the bill more acceptable, and unfair reflections upon his patriot- 
ism and good judgment add nothing to the ar t and will not 
shake the udis confidence in the wisdom of his deliberate con- 
clusions. 

More than this I need not say; and less than this I felt I ought 
not to refrain from saying. As one who voted against the bill 
on its original passage, the message co as my convictions of 
its undesirability as a whole at the present time. 

It is evident that the bill contains many unwise provisions and 
authorizes some wasteful or at least useless expenditures. As 
much was admitted during the debate. The distinguished chair- 
man of the Commerce Committee . FRYE], in his eloquent plea 
for the bill, made just prior to its final passage, admitted t 
there had been extravagance in the use of money for river and 
harbor improvements, and that there were items in the bill to 
which he had been and was still utterly o These admis- 
sions could be multiplied from others iar with the details of 
the measure, but they are unnecessary. ] 

'The President has & better opportunity than any of us (ex- 
cept possibly the Commerce Committee) to investigate from offi- 
cial and other sources the existing and pressing needs of our rivers 
and harbors, especially those of national importance, and I should 
be disposed to t his conclusions upon the subject, even if I 
had not otherwise been convinced of the correctness of his posi- 
tion. 

The consideration of this matter naturally leads to the sugges- 
tion that it is to be regretted that the Constitution does not per- 
mit the President to veto distinct items of qr si ie oe in gen- 
eral appropriation bills. It is a necessary and desirable power, 
and one which, according to my observation, is not liable to abuse. 
Tt has existed for many years in the constitution of New York and 
in that of many other States of the Union, and there has been ex- 
hibited no disposition to abandon it anywhere where it has been 
tested. Its exercise would enable a President to discriminate be- 
tween good and bad appropriations, between urgent and unnec- 
essary ones, between those in the public interest and those designed 
for private benefit. It would preserve and save the meritorious 

riations embraced in the present measure and eliminate its 
objectionable ones. 


leave to 
upon the Cl ief Executive the power to withhold his approval 
from distinct items in an appropriation bill while approvin 
others, which measure I shall now introduce, and ufter its read: 
ing shall ask that it may lie upon the table for future considera- 


tion. 

The joint resolution 1 R. 156) proposing an amendment to 
section 7 of Article I of the Constitution the United States 
was read the first time by its title and the second time at length, 
as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States o 


America in assembled, That an amendment to Tof Article 
ed ee crag n of the United States is hereby proposed by adding to said 
section the : ' 

* 1f any bill or joint resolution ted to the President contain several 
items on of money 


of aj CCC 
while a ing of the other portion of the bill or resolution. In such case 
hoahall append to the bill or resolution, at the time of . 
items to which he objects, 1 the appropriation so shall 


of the 

not take effect. If the C: on, he to the House 
in which the bill or resolu ted a copy of such statement, and ihe 
items objected to shall be separately considered. If, on ition, one 
or more of such items be a by two-thirds of each House. the 
shall be part of the law, ig the ob; President. 
roe | aden Teall api tn casce in which he shall withheld tte 

ved by the t apply in cases in w e 
— rem any item or items contained in a bill or resolution appropri- 


ses to give him 
egislate in detail. 


The Secretary read the 
Mr. BUTLER, as follows: 


the Senate and House rur apy pir y ol of the United — of 


joint resolution introduced April 7 by 


America ¢ bled (two- each H. 
m n gress assem louse concurri 
UE d 


That the following to the Constitution of the United States bo 
to the of the several States, which, when ratified 


— gym — by 
-fourths of e elise, a Duone and VA A DIOC the Domit 


tion, and shall be known as the sixteenth ame: 
“ARTICLE XVI. 


tives and the 
erie President of the 


be —— to 
Init; but if not, he shall return it 
it shall have o h 
enter the objections at largo Journal and to reconsider it. 
If after such reconsideration a majority of that House shall agree to pass 
the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other House, by 
which it shall likewise be reconsidered; and if approved by a majority of 
that House, it shall become a law. 

“Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives and Senate may be necessary (except on a question of 

journment) shall be presented tothe President of the United . 

6 
Representatives aor — tothe rules Ma tions prescribed in the case 
ofa uem 

Mr. BUTLER. If this is not a Government by legislative action 
of the people through their representatives, then it is not a Repub- 
lic. The amendment just read will correct the evils and dangers 
of the present veto power. Besides, it 8 every idea with 
reference to safe; from checks and balances that the fore- 
fathers and founders of our Constitution had in framing the Con- 
stitution. It preserves the dignity and the importance of the 
Executive. It defers to the Executive and asks his opinion, it 
gives him time to boc rag any measure passed by these bodies, 
and awaits respectfully his reply and his appror or his objec- 
tion. It then refers the whole matter with all the light the Exec- 
utive can put upon it, if he shall disapprove, to the represent- 
atives of the people for final action, who should always be the final 
arbiters in matters concerning the general welfare. 

That is what the founders of our Constitution had largely in 
mind when the Constitution was framed, and, as I have said be- 
fore, one of the few mistakes, if I may be pardoned as one man 
for saying it, of the founders of this Government was in — 
too much to monarchical institutions, in not being able to wrenc 
themselves, as it were, in one effort from all the traditions and 
from all the associations, from all the early training which they 
received from the mother country and the institutions that are 
not republican and democratic in form. They felt the veneration 
which the people in the Old World feel for the crowned head, the 
veneration which the people in the Old World feel for rulers who 
come down from generation to generation by heredity. 

It still clung about them, and they were not able to rid them- 
selves of it all. Hence they vested this excessive power in a man 
the Executive—who in their minds to some extent took the place 
of a king. They failed fully to comprehend that in 3 
that the king is the people and that the officers are the subjects. 
There were some among of our Constitution who 
seemed to think it was necessary to put some check upon the people; 
they did not seem to realize that it was the officials upon W it 
was necessary to placeacheck. They should have our Presi- 
dent simply an executive officer to carry out the legislative will 
of the ce If they could have foreseen when they did it that 
there would grow up, in N the Constitution, in spite of the 
fundamental principles of this Government, and hedge around 
that Executive the tremendous power of patronage, thetremendous ` 
power of party spoils; if they could have foreseen that that Exec- 
utive would ever abuse his high office, that he would ever use the 
thousands and tens of thousands of appointments which are lodged 
inthe Executive, and which n: ymust be lodged somewhere, 
to influence the legislative branch of the Government, that he 
would ever have used them in elections, that he would ever have 
used them to thwart the will of the people from the primary and 
township up to the legislative halls of gress, they would have 
taken precautions against all of these dangers instead of putting 
into the hands of the Executive the dangerous power of veto. 

Those two added together, the power of patronage growing 
greater with each succeeding year, with the power of veto, the 

wer to nullify what does pass in spfte of his will and his in- 
uence, not to say abuse of influence and power, make him an 
autocrat, make him more dangerous than a crowned head, who is 
simply a limited monarch. It makes him more dangerous to the 
welfare of this people than the King of land can ever be under 
their constitutional arrangement. Yet, . President, 
to say, within the last few days Senators have stood upon this 
floor and claimed that there should be added to the excessive . 
powers of the Executive a power greater than the veto power, a 
onage, that he should be given the 


ections, to 


greater than wer 
D bn money without limit, the power to levy a tax ee 
limit upon every cent of and every individual in America. 


It is the most astounding proposition that has ever been seri- 
ously advanced before any legislative body in the world. Vet we 
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see Senators to-day standing on this floor and defending the Presi- 
dent and the veto power who yesterday advocated placing in his 
hands the unlimited power to borrow money, to place debt upon 
the people, to raise revenue, and then expend it without consult- 
ing the people. There is not to-day a government on the topside 
of this earth, whether a republic or a constitutional monarchy, 
that allows in the hands of its executive, without the will of their 
legislative branch of the government, the power that is in the 
hands of ours. 5 

The Senator from New York, however, says that the President 
of the United States in vetoing the bill does not place it on consti- 
- tutional 8 If the forefathers were right, that is the only 

way he should use it. It never was supposed that it would be 
used in any other way, except ibly to correct obvious blun- 
ders that were made without due deliberation. The Senator says 
that the President vetoes the billon the ground of economy, The 
idea of the Senator from New York—the man who has not stood 
for economy, the man who has supported and defended the ac- 
tion of the Administration in turning over unwisely, needlessly 
$27,000,000 as a bonus to the gold ring within the last year—speak- 
ing of economy! The idea that an Executive who through folly, if 
nothing worse, has taken that much money from the people and 
put that much taxes upon the people and turned it over as a free 
gift, for that is what it amounts to, to the gold ring of America 
and Europe, should veto a bill on the gronna of economy! Yet 
the Senator now rises and says that this bill, carrying only the 
gum of $17,000,000 for this year, must be vetoed on the ground of 
economy. Ishould have thought that the Senator from New York 
would have got somebody else to say that for him. - 

The $17,000,000 that the bill will carry for this year, according 
to his own statement, goes where? It goes nearer to the people, it 
goes nearer to the homes and firesides of our people, than any other 
money of equal amount that this has appropriated or will 
appropriate this session. It goes not only to break down the bar- 
riers to commerce, it goes not only to open the gates of commerce 
between the States and other countries, but it goes to open up.an 
avenue for transportation to our farmers and laborers and wealth 

roducers in every section, and peculiarly in those sections where 
ey have no railroad transportation. It opens up an avenue of 
commerce for the corn farmer, who tills the lowlands along the 
river banks, and who can not get his corn to market, his omy 
product to raise money, if he must haul it, or if he must depen 
upon railroad transportation. 

The Senator from New York says that President Jackson vetoed 
&river and harbor bill, and that President Cleveland is simpl 
following Jackson’s lead. This is an unfortunate reference, both 
for the President and for the Senator from New York. Hemustbe 
ignorant of the fact that Jackson vetoed the bank bill and fought 
bravely the gold ring. Let the Senator from New York and the 
President also emulate the example of Jackson in this very impor- 
tant respect. Such action on fheir part would be both patriotic 
and timely now. 

Mr. President, instead of it being an objection to this bill that 
improvements are not even in every State, I wish to say the only 
objection that could possibly be made, and the only regret we 
should have in making the river and harbor appropriations, is that 
we have not rivers open for commerce in every State of the Union 
and to every quarter of the country where the le could be 
benefited equat y by river and harborimprovemen Iwouldthat 
ihere were water transportation in every State and every neigh- 
borhood in this whole country, and that we could spend money 
judiciously to improve that means of transportation, not only to 
give the people the benefit of God's highway, but to act as a check 
and balance upon our great railroad tions; not torob them 
of aliving, but to make them live and let live, to make them 
charge fair rates and fair ones only; to solve, if ible, the prob- 
lem that railroad commissions have not solved; to solve, if pos- 
sible, the problem that the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
not solved and never will solve; to solve, if possible, the problem 
that never in my opinion can be solved in but one way, and that 
is for the iron highways to be used as common highways for 
pie, as the rivers and the oceans are used, to be used as a public 

ghway, as a public function for the public good. 

y good friend the Senator from Tennessee os BATE] says 
that he is afraid there is something behind this bill. He fears our 
Republican friends are ge ready to manufacture an excuse 
fora bigtariff bill next year. Hesays he is afraid that we will be 
giving Mr. Cleveland an excuse for another bond issue. In answer 
to that I wish to say that this body has done its duty. We a 
yesterday a bill to prevent a further issue of bonds. The House 
of Representatives should do its duty and restore the legislative 
power of this Government to the people, where it belongs. But 
shail we stand here, timid and afraid—shall we refuse to make 
appropriations where they ought to be made because forsooth an 

ecutive who seems to desire to serve the gold ring every chance 
he gets will borrow gold for that purpose? I say, if there is no 
way to stop this wrong but by an object lesson, then let us do our 


duty in improvements; let us do our duty in appropriations; and 
if the President, who has vetoed the bill, desires to resort to the 
issuance of bonds to raise money for these improvements out of 
his delicate, sensitive. desire to obey the willof the people as ex- 
pressed in this bill, then if he can stand it the people will stand it 
till they have put another House of Representatives in the other 
end of "ra Capitol and have elected a different kind of man for 


en: ; 
During the next campaign this Democratic President of yours 
turning to Senator GALLINGER and the Republican side]—you 
ve adopted him—will issue more bonds if your House, which 
is defending him and helping him in his ruinous polioy, does not 
stop him. en he does, then your men in the other House, who 
are now defending him, can no longer abuse him, as you did in 
the last campaign. Half the Republican Congressmen at the 
other end of the Capitol abused ident Cleveland in the last 
campaign for issuing bonds. 'They denounced his methods, and 
moy were elected largely on it. 
ow, I wish to say to you that if you want to see a Republican 
House, you had better go and pray with them not to act as you 
have done here, but get them to pass that antibond bill. Yes, the 
responsibility rests there, and I say to the Senator from Tennes- 
see, if he stands with me and with others on this question as he 
did yesterday, let us place that responsibility there; let us allow 
the people to place it there, as they will next November. Let us 
draw the issue squarely. 

Now, as to our Republican friends having an excuse to frame a 

ig tariff, I want to say that I am in favor of that question and 
all others being settled by the people and Congress. the people, 
before egi cast their votes next November, looking the situation in 
the face, decide that they want somuch money for such a purpose 
and that the way to get itis by a high protective tariff, whether it 
meets my will or not, I shall bow to the will of the i 
ple. There is no objection to a tariff if it is justly levied and if 
the resulting benefits are fairly and equitably distributed between 
the different sections and the different industries in each section. 
But I want to see the question settled by Congress and not by the 
Executive. Let Congress come together in special session or in 

session; let it decide how money shall be raised; let it 
decide whether by bonds, whether by tariff, whether by income 
taxes, whether by other means; let it decide, also, whether or not 
it will give the people an opportunity and the ability to pay taxes 
when it levies them; let the whole situation be before them; and 
the whole situation will be before them. Men-will be in the next 
Congress who will view both questions together, and before they 
tax the people more by borrowing money or by tariff they will see 
that the peso have the ability to pay those taxes. 

Then, I say to the Senator from Tennessee and those who feel 
as he does on this question, let us not shirk our duty in this mat- 
ter for fear the blicans may have a campaign issue. Let us 
be merciful toward them, because they have an before them 

ter than the tariff, which they cannot dodge. They have an 
issue before them which they must face squarely; it is the finan- 
cial question; and the voters of this country from now on will 
take sides on that dividing line. Iam willing to stand with the 
majority that is op to the gold ring. Iam willing to help 
that majority which stands opposed to them in legislation and to 
bow to the will of that majority on other questions which is op- 
posed to Tory methods and opposed to English rule. If that 
should mean a higher tariff or a lower tariff, and there is no other 
solution, it would be the lesser of the evils. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I believe in economy. I would 
rather, in the condition of our people as a rule, cut down expenses 
than increase taxes for eng pracpose, unless it bea case of absolute 
necessity. But I believe that the measure now before the body is 
one that will unlock money that is now piled up in the A 
which the President himself tells us can not be used for preserving 
the public credit. The President tells us himself that it makes no 
difference how much revenue he has, so long as he maintains the 
gold standard he must borrow money. The Senator from Mich- 
i [Mr. Burrows] admitted the same thing yesterday evening. 

herefore the money that is in the Treasury to-ddy can not help 
the people of America, its credit or its p ity, until it is in cir- 
culation, When it is in circulation, provided it goes for a good 
purpose, provided it goes for a purpose that enables the people 
to prosper and to pay more taxes, if they are better off, 
if itis used judiciously, and then pay taxes to put thesame mone 
back, because they will have a profit left to themselves. Yes, 
believe in economy in the public service, though not ni y 
economy; but I do not consider it economy to refuse to do what 
is necessary for commerce, what is ne for a large portion 
of our people, simply for the fear that the ident may issue 


bonds or that the Republicans may have a campaign issue. It is 
not statesmanship. It is not wise. I had almost said it is hardly 
patriotic. | 

_ On the ground of economy only, if I could be convinced that it 
is best, then I should vote against the measure; but I believe it 
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would be false economy. Therefore I shall vote to sustain the 
bil. I shall not vote to sustain the veto m , and I believe it 
is the duty of every Senator, unless he favors the veto power and 
the way it has been used, whether he is for this bill or against it, 
to vote to sustain the majority who favor and have passed this 
bil. Let every Senator here who was fairly beaten on the vote 
of a majority vote now with the majority, simply because he be- 
lieves in majority rule; hand because he believes in the rule of 
the people, and not in the rule of the Executive. Isay it is the 
duty of every American Senator to vote in this case with the ma- 
jority, to show his faith in the majority of the American people 
and in the majority of this legislative branch, and to show that 
he does not approve of legislation by the Executive and by veto 
messages. . had voted against the bill when it esti I should 
vote to-day to sustain it, because a majority of the Senate is for it, 
and Iam 8 0 7 2 to 5 veto power when so used. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. e question is, Shall the bill T : 
the objections of the President to the contrary notwithstanding? 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The 5 to call the roll. 

Mr. BURROWS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD]. If I could 
be assured how he would vote—— 

Mr. FAULKNER. He would vote yea," 

Mr. BURROWS. I am assured that he would vote yea.“ I 
will therefore vote. I vote ‘‘yea.” 

Mr. PASCO (when Mr. CALUs name was called). Mycolleague 
[Mr. CALL] is paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROC- 
Tu If ea colleague were present, he would vote ** yea." 

r. QUAY (when Mr. CAMERON's name was called). I desire 
to announce that my colleague [Mr. CAMERON], on this question, 
in conjunction with the Senator from New Jersey SEWELL]. 
is paired with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris]. My 
colleague and the Senator from New Jersey would vote “yea” if 
present. 'The Senator from Tennessee, I understand, would vote 
“na 2" 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). I have a general 
par with the senior Senator from Delaware . GRAY]. but I 

lieve if he were present he would vote yea" on this question, 
and I therefore vote yea.“ 

Mr. ELKINS. I wish to state to the Senator that I was paired 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY]. 

Mr. CULLOM. I understand that the Senator from Delaware 
is paired with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS], and 
I will therefore let my vote stand. 

Mr. ELKINS (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] to the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. BAKER], and I vote yea.“ The Senator from 
Delaware would vote ** nay” if present. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). I have a general pair 
with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON], but know- 
ing he would vote as I do on this question, I vote ne. 

r.BACON. Iwill state that if my colleague [Mr. GORDON] 


» 


were present he would vote yea. 

.. Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). On this question 
Ihave a pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Canznos] and the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL], 
each of whom would vote “ yea” if present, I am informed, and 
I should have voted ** nay if not paired. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called). I 
am paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL], but 
as we noe on this question I vote ‘‘ yea." 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). Iam paired on 
this question with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] 
and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD]. If I were 
not so paired I should vote **nay." 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). I have a general 

air with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Roach], 
ut as he would vote in the affirmative upon this question if 
resent, I vote ** yea." . 

Mr. PROCTOR (when his name was called). Ihave a general 
pair with the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL]. If he were 
present I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was called), Iam paired with the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], who I under- 
stand would vote yea“ if present, and I give the same vote. 

Mr. SQUIRE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL]. I feel quite 
sure that he would vote ** yea" if present, but in order to obviate 
any possible misunderstanding, I will transfer the pair to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK], so that the pair will stand 
between the Senator from Virginia and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, and I vote yea." 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). Understanding 
that the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. THURSTON], with whom I 
am paired, would vote for the passage of the bill over the veto if 
present, I vote yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 
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Mr. CULLOM. A few moments ago I stated that the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] would have supported the bill against 
the veto. Iam now informed that that Senator is opposed to the 
bil. I make this statement because I was entirely misled as to 
his position, and I do not want anything to go upon the record 
that looks asif I were stating his position incorrectly. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ihave a eral pair with the Banator from 
Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], who is absent, necessarily, but he in- 
formed me before leaving the Senate that if here he would vote 
for the passage of the bill, and that he would havea pair arranged 
with some other Senator. I do not know whether such a pair 
has been arranged. 

Mr. PASCO. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] is 
paired with the Senator from Illinois . PALMER]. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. Then I vote yea.’ 

Mr. BROWN. On this question I am paired with the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. FRYE] and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McMILLAN]. If they were here, they would both vote “ yea” and 


I should vote ** bie ER 
Mr. CLARK. I heard a moment a Senator making a pair 
in my name. I desire to say that I wish to vote upon this question, 


and that I vote yea. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Inasmuch as the Senator from Wyoming. [Mr. 
CLARK] is present, I am requested by those on the Democratic 
side having charge of the pairs to substitute the Senator from 
Louisiana fur. CarFERY] for the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
CLARK]; so that the Senator from Louisiana will stand 
with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL], and I will let my 
vote stand. I also wish to state that if the Senator from Louisiana 
were here I am informed he would vote yea.” He is detained 
from the Senate by reason of sickness. 

Mr. PALMER (after having voted in the negative). Since I 
have voted the Senator from Florida . Pasco] reminds me that 
I made an arrangement with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
COCKRELL] to pair with him. I therefore withdraw my vote. I 
am very much obliged to the Senator for reminding me of it. 

Mr.PASCO. Idesiretoannounce that the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. BLANCHARD] is absent from the city. His pair with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. MoRRILL]hasalready been announced. 
If the Senator from Louisiana were present, he would vote yea.“ 

Mr. PEFFER. I ask that the pairs be announced. I want to 
see that my colleague [Mr. BAKER] is protected. 

Mr. RIS. Before that is done, I desire to suggest that 
upon a question like this, where one negative is equal to two 

tive votes, the announcement of a single pair seems to me 

to fall a little short of the rule that should prevail. Of course 
the result in this case would not be changed even though the 
strictest rule should be observed, nor isit a question for the Chair 
to take any action upon. I simply desire to say that I think upon 
9 such as this it would be a wise and better policy for the 
nate to observe the strict constitutional rule in respect to pairs. 

Mr. PASCO. Having charge of the pairs upon this side, I wish 
to state that this is generally a matter of individual arrangement. 
Where it has been otherwise, we have arranged it in the way the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris] suggests, but there are 
some six, eight, or ten friends of this measure for whom we have 
been unable to obtain pairs. 

Mr. CHANDLER. is question arose on the 2d of August, 
1882, when the President pro tempore of the Senate declared the 

air recognized the pairs as Senators announced them. I dislike 
to interrupt the Senator, but certainly debate is not in order on 
this question. That can come afterwards. 

Mr. TELLER, Mr. VEST, and others. Regular order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will recognize the request 
of the Senator from Kansas. Will the Senator again renew his 


uest? 
as PEFFER. The request was that the pairs might be an- 
nounced. My object in making the request is that I want to know 
whether the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KYLE] and my col- 
league [Mr. BAKER] are protected. I do not care myself particu- 
larly about the other pairs. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It can only be done by unanimous 
consent. If there be no objection, the Reporter will announce 
tho paira, at the request of the Senator from Kansas. 

r. FAULKNER. Iwill state to the Senator from Kansas that 
his colleague [Mr. BAKER] is paired with the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. PEFFER. Ido not know but that the Senator from Dela- 
ware would vote the same way. 

Mr. ALDRICH. He would vote '** nay." 

Mr. FAULKNER. The Senator from Delaware would vote 
“nay” on this proposition and the junior Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. BAKER] would vote ** yea." 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is that statement satisfactory to the 
Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. PEFFER. It is satisfactory so far as my colleague is con- 
cerned. How about the pair of the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. KYLE]? 


1896. 


Mr. BATE. Ithink the pairs ought to be announced, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILSON. I object. 

— ONES of Arkansas. Let the result of the vote be an- 
nounced. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Kansas? If there is objection, the announce- 
ment of the vote will be made. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I object. ` 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made. The Chair will 
announce the result. - 

The result was announced—yeas 56, nays 5; as follows: 


YEAS—56. 
Aldrich, Elkins, McBride, She; 
Allison, Faulkner, ills, Bhoup, 
Bacon, ger, Mitchell, Oreg. uire, 
Berry, Gear, Mitchell, Wis. Stewart, 
Brice, George, Morgan, Teller, 
Gibson, Nelson, Tillman, 
Butler, Turpie, 
Cannon, Peffer, Vest. 
Carter, Hansbrough, Perkins, Walthall, 
Chan 5 Hawley, Pettigrew, Warren, 
Clark, Jones, Ark. Platt. Wetmore, 
Cullom, Jones, Nev. Pritchare White, 
Davis, Lindsay, Pugh, Wilson, 
Dubois, Quay, Wolcott. 
NAYS—5. 
Bate, Hill, Smith, Vilas. 
Chilton, 
NOT VOTING—23. 
Allen, Cameron, Hoar, urphy, 
Baker, Cockrell, Irby, er, 
Blackburn, Daniel, Kyle, Proctor, 
Blanchard, ye, cMillan, Roach, 
Caffery pos Martin, Thurston, 
ray, 8 urs 
n HarL Morrill Voorhees. 


So the bill was passed, two-thirds of the Senators present hay- 
ing voted in the affirmative. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


Am from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
tothe report of the second committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 7542) making git Bap ge for the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for 
other purposes; further insisted upon its disagreement to the 
amendments to the bill numbered 82, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 
47, 48, 49, 51, and 52; asked a further conference with the Senate 
on the go ed votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 


appointed Mr. BovTELLE, Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania, and 
: a. CuwMINGS managers at the conference on the part of the 
ouse. 


The message also announced that the House had to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8109) making appropriations for fortifications and other 
works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the procurement 
of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for other JM 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8293) making appropriations to 1 deficiencies in the 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, and for 
prior years, and for other purposes; receded from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments numbered 27, 207, and 208, and agrees to 
the same with amendinent in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate; further insisted upon its disagreement to the 
amendments numbered 14, 24, 25, 80, 31, 87, 74, 79. 80, 81, 82, 83, 
103, 104, 105, 106, 122, 187, 147, 148, 190, 192, and 200 to the bill; 
agrees to the further conference asked for by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Cannon, Mr. ARNOLD of Rhode Island, and Mr. SAYERS 
managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5490) to license billiard and pool tables 
in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, reported that, 
having met, after full and free conference were unable to agree; 
the House insisted upon its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill, asked a further conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Curtis of Iowa, Mr. MILNES, and Mr. HuLING managers at 
the conference on the part of the House. 

The m also announced that the House had passed a con- 


current resolution to print 10,000 copies each of the majority and 
minority reports of the Committee on Ways and Means concern- 
ing reciprocity and commercial treaties, etc.; in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate, 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING FILLED CHEESE, 


Mr. SHERMAN. I call for the regular order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
regular order, the title of which will be stated. 

he SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 8008) defining cheese, and also 
imposing a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, im- 
portation, and exportation of filled cheese. 

Mr. SHER. . Mr. President, I will ask the unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate to take the vote upon the bill—it will require 
but a single vote—in one hour from this time, or at any particular 
hour this evening that may be named. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will submit to the Senate 
the request of the Senator from Ohio. The Senator from Ohio 
asks unanimous consent that the vote be taken on the pending 
bill one hour from this time. Is there objection? 

Mr. VEST. Ican not to that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator fix an hour? 

Mr. VEST. Ido not want to fix any hour, because the bill is 
now the regular order, and thé Senator will get a vote upon it 
without any agreement. I will not make any agreement about it. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I rise to a privileged report. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will recognize the Senator 
from Maine in a moment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I understood, if others did not, that at the 
close of the debate upon the bond bill the filled-cheese bill should 
be dis of—that one bill should follow the other. It may be 
that the Senator from Missouri did not so understand it. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLIson] is pens 
and can state. He made the motion yesterday evening that the 
filled-cheese bill be made the special order and carried that vote. 

Mr. VILAS. Iaskthe Senator from Ohio to observe that the 
Seirus from Missouri [Mr. Vest] says there will be a vote on 

e bill. 

Mr. VEST. Of course there will be a vote. We are not fili- 
bustering against the bill. We could beat it if we chose by 
filibustering, but we do not intend to do so. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HALE. I present the report of the conference committee 
on the naval appropriation bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

'The Secretary read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the bos YI votes of the two Houses on 
certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. 


R. 7542) ap. 9 
tions for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 90. , and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 53. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the 


Senate numbered 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, and 38, and agree to the same. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Pene. Pow matter stricken out by said Senate amendment; and the Senate 

e same, 

On the amendments of the Senate numbered 82, 39, 40, 41 44, 45, 46, 47, 

49,51, and 52 the committee of conference have been vM MR "m. * 
I Ban h 


M. S. aS ` 
A. P. GORMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
C. A. BOUTELLE, 
JOHN B. ROBINSON, 
AMOS J. CUMMINGS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Mr.HALE. TheSenator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] 
desires to submit some remarks. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I desire to take the floor 
upon the pending subject, but before speaking I should like to 
have the Senator from Maine state explicitly, so that the subject 
of debate may be understood, what matters have been adjusted 
and what matters are still in controversy between the Senate and 
House committees, 

Mr. HALE. The only subjects-matter that are in controversy 
are in relation to the number of new ships and certain provisions 
with reference to their construction, the places where they shall be 
built, and the limitations, all involved in the one question of how 
many ships shall be built. The other question which remains 
open is upon the price of armor plate for the contemplated ships. 
All other subjects-matter have been adjusted and agreed to and 
are in the report, which I ask may be adopted, and then the mat- 
ters in controversy will stand open. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Parr in the chair). The 
sone is on concurring in the report of the conference com- 
mittee. 

The report was concurred in. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. I ask leave at this time to make a report 
from a committee. 

Mr. HALE. Let us have the regular order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine de- 
mands the regular order. 

Mr. SHER . The regular order is the filled-cheese bill. 
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Mr. HALE. Not at present. The conference report is privi- 


leged. 

cm NELSON. I rise to a point of order. When the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN | had the floor and called up the filled- 
cheese bill, can ánybody take him off the floor by a conference 
report or any other A 


rt? 
e PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair was not in the chair at the time the bill was called up. 
SHERMAN. The Senate can not take up the conference 


Mr. 
report except upon motion. 

Mr. CHAND ER. I wish to make a suggestion to the Senator 
from Ohio. : 

Mr. HALE. A conference report is in order at any time. 

Mr. SHERMAN, It is in order to move to take it up, but not 
to take it up. 

Mr. HALE. It is in order to present it at any time. If the 
question of consideration is —.— by anybody opposing it, that 
question can be submitted to the Senate; but a conference report 
can be made at any time, and cam only be displaced or got out of 
the way on the question of consideration being made against it. 
I E the Chair recognizes that. 

. CHANDLER. If the Senator from Ohio will listen to me 
one moment, I hope that we may avoid either a vote or a decision 
of the Chair on the question of order. Thereare two members of 
the Naval Committee who wish to speak upon this conference 
report, who are obliged to leave the city this afternoon, and it 
was my intention to ask the Senator from South Dakota with ref- 
erence to the Indian appropriation conference report, and the 
Senator from. Ohio with reference to the filled-cheese bill, that 
debate upon this conference report might be allowed to go on this 
afternoon for the convenience of those two Senators. Of course 
the filled-cheese bill will not be displaced, as it is the regular order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. According to my view, at least, it seems not 
to have been so considered by others. It was understood that 
after the bond bill was di of the filled-cheese bill shouid 
next be disposed of. The accommodation of two Senators at this 
period of time who want to go out of the city does not weigh with 
me a feather., I think every member of the Senate at this stage 
of the session ought to be here, and therefore that is not a good 
ground for the nement of the bill. 

Mr. CHAND I took an active interest m yesterday 
afternoon, as the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON | knows—when 
the Senator from Ohio was not here, and had poe away when he 
ought to have been in his place, as he says of other Senators—to 

t up the filled-cheese bill. The Senator from Iowa only asked 

t it might be taken up and made the unfinished business. The 

Senator from Ohio is accommodated every afternoon when he 

away, and he ought to be Hag t accommodate two other 
Seas Se who want to go away fora or two. 

Mr. SHERMAN. e filled-cheese bill has been debated to some 
extent, and I do not understand that anyone wishes to speak upon 
it except the Senator from Missouri — 5 Vest], who has a right 
to be heard, and I think he ought to be heard now. It does seem 
to me now that we ought to proceed regularly. Last evening the 
filled-cheese bill was made the order of business, and the unfinished 
business coming over to-day. I intended to call it up this morning 
before the hour of 1 o'clock, but was unable to do so. 

Mr.CHANDLER. The Senator knows that aconference report 
has precedence over the unfinished business. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That depends on the vote of the Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I am very anxious that the 
filled-cheese bill should be passed, and I think it ought to pass at 
the earliest moment; yet I do OR —.— ent — are pre? 
ence on appropriation bi ey ou to be considered, 
— — hace are no ments, in order that we may 

them in position for further agreements. I 8 as 

e Senator from Ohio hopes, that there would be no er de- 
bate upon the filled-cheese bill, at least no prolonged debate, and 
I donot see how there can be. I was anxious that that bill should 
be made the unfinished business, so that nothing could intervene 

t conference reports. That is my desire now, and I should 
be glad if the Senator from Ohio would give way, as he can give 
way from time to time, to conference reports. I do not wish to 
eni the bill. 

Mr. T. Allow me to say a word. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Uponthestatement of the Senator from Iowa, 
I will be very glad to carry out his wishes, as the filled-cheese bill 
was upon his motion made the unfinished business. Therefore I 
have no objection to his proponitan so far as the naval 1 1 5 8 
tion bill is concerned. en I hope the filled-cheese bill will be 
taken ne its place as the unfinished business. 

Mr. ALLISON. It will retain its place. 

Mr. VEST. I want to say one word. I have been sitting here 
listening rather impatiently to these statements about the abso- 
lute necessity of rushing the filled-cheese bill through the Senate. 
The bill came here with a majority of the Finance Committee 


against it. Twoof the Senators on the committee—if I may be per- 
mitted to speak of what happened in committee—after an adverse 
vote on the bill, agreed rather reluctantly, as they stated, to allow 
the bill to be reported; but there was a majority of the Finance 
Committee who declared themselves against it. There are more 
than twenty of us, without ing accurately, who believe the 
bill to beunconstitutional. Ihave myself fought that sort of legis- 
lation for fifteen years in the shape of the oleomargarine bill and 
gil kindred bills. I have no more doubt about its unconstitution- 
ality than that I am here now a member of this body. With 
those convictions we could defeat the bill, as every intelligent 
man knows, under the rules of the Senate, but we have decided not 
to filibuster against it, but to allow a fair vote to be taken; and 
whilst I have spoken without any unn prolixity, simply 
stating my painon and that of the Senators who agree with me, 
and whilst I have spoken a very short time,less than a half hour, 
then the morning hour expired and took me off the floor, to which 
I did not object, and we have not made the slightest attempt to 
delay action upon the bill, it is thrust upon us now at every mo- 
ment, it seems to me, during the day. The filled-cheese bill.” 
** The filled-cheese bill must be It seems that it is enough 
for us to state that we are willing, after a fair discussion and 
after stating our quen which we have a right to do and will 
do, as a matter of course, to allow a vote to be taken under the 
rules of the Senate as the regular order; that that should be 
enough; and I am a little tired of having this thing thrust on me 
every hour in the day and the demand made that the filled-cheese 
bill shall take the place of all other legislation, when I believe it is 
rather the worst bill we have had here this session. 
Mr. CHANDLER and Mr. PETTIGREW addressed the Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 
Ir. CHANDLER. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota, 
who desires to make a statement in reference to the order of busi- 


ness. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I think that as soon as the pending con- 
ference ze is disposed of Ishall ask the Senate to take up the 
other conference report in regard to the Indian appropriation bill, 
Ican see plainly that the filled-cheese bill will occupy a good deal 
of time, and it is important before we adjourn to fin of the 
Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr. . I make the formal motion, customary in such 
cases, the conference report on the naval appropriation bill hav- 
ing been concurred in, that the Senate further insist upon its 
amendments disagreed to by the House and agree to the confer- 
ence asked for by the House, the conferees to be appointed by the 


Chair. 
m PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is before the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, it is not my intention, as the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] kindly assents to allow the 
consideration of this conference report to proceed, to take up the 
time of the Senate at any great length. I hope to state very 
briefly my position with reference to the remaining points of dis- 
agreement between the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
and I believe that the debate upon the conference report can be 
kept within reasonable limits. 

As to the first question, whether there shall be four battle 
ships or two, I do not regard it as of greatimportance. There 

been a disposition to make the authorization of four battle 
ships or of two battle ships at this session a matter of great pub- 
lie moment. I desire to call the attention of my friend from 
Maryland [Mr. Gorman] to my statement. I do not consider that 
the naval appropriation bill involves the whole financial policy 
of the Government; neither do I think that questions of patriot- 
ism are to be decided according as we vote for two or four battle 
ships at the present session. 

ere has been a disposition to make this question something 

more than a mere matter of business details. For instance, I have 
heard elsewhere the Senator from Texas . MiLLS] criticised 
because he is an ardent friend of Cuba, almost willing, perha; 
entirely willing. that the United States should recognize the in 

dence of Cuba, and yet voted for two battle ships at this session 
instead of four, as if the Senator was inconsistent in so doing. I 
did not so regard the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. MILLS. If the Senator from New Hampshire can give me 
any 3 that these vessels shall be used in aid of the inde- 
pendence of Cuba I will vote for four, five, or six or them. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will say to the Senator that I think myself 
it will not make any difference in the settlement of the pending 
Cuban question whether we authorize four battle ships or two 
battle ships at this time, and therefore the Senator from Texas 
did not abate any of his sympathy with Cuba by voting for two 
battle ships instead of four battle ships. 

Mr. President, Í did not vote for two battle ships. My vote 
counted in favor of four battle ships, as I was paired on the ques- 
tion. ButI do not see myself, as a mere business proposition, 
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what difference it makes whether we authorize four battle shi Mr. CHANDLER. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 


now, or whether we authorize two now and two next winter, 

facts are that the Secretary of the Navy has only within a few 
days made a contract for the Kentucky and Kearsarge. I have the 
contract for the armor for those vessels in my hand. It appears 
that the Government has nine months in w. to the 
specifications for the armor. After that the contractor is to fur- 
nish the armor at the rate of 300 tons a month, provided that the 
final detailed drawings are furnished within six months. So the 
armor for the Kentucky and the Kearsarge doubtless will not be 
furnished before one year from the ist day of July ofthis year. If 
two more battle ships are authorized, and the same kind of a con- 
tract is made, the armor for those ships is not likely to be fur- 
nished until two years from the 1st day of July; and if we author- 
ize two more battle ships next winter the contractors for the 
armor are likely to furnish that armor just as expeditiously as if 
we authorize the four battle ships at this time. 

Now, I object to having this mere question of detail made a test 
of the patriotism of Senators or made a test of their disposition to 
continue the reconstruction of the Navy. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of the construction of two battle 
ships a year for the next ten years. As I now view the subject, 
in the light of the debate that has taken place, I am not in favor 
of the construction of four battle ships in any one year. There- 
fore I am content with the vote of Senate shall be en- 
tirely satisfied if the Senate insists n that vote, and more than 
satisfied if the conference committee insists in its conferences with 
the Representatives of the House upon two battle ships rather 
than four battle ships. Iresist the argument that anything more 
is involved in the question of the authorization of two or four bat- 
tle qm at this time Sa a mere Dusine greri, to be Se 
according to ordinary business principles, an repeat it n 
make, eui in all probability will make, no difference whatever as 
to the time in which the Mus pair of battle ships shall be fin- 
ished whether they are authorized now or authorized next winter. 

Next, Mr. President, as to the limitation which the Senate has 
put upon the cost of armor for the battle shi The provision is 
that unless the Secretary of the Navy can e a contract for the 
armor for an average price of $350 ton he shall make no con- 
tract,but shall rt the bids to Congress. Iam confirmed by 
the lapse of time in the judgment that that is a wise provision 
which the Senate has i in the bill. I hope that the Senate 
will insist upon that provision. I hope that the Senate conferees 
will not consent to recede from that provision. 

The Senate Committee on Naval Affairs made quite a careful 
but not exhaustive examination of the question of the cost of 
armor. According to the testimony before the committee the cost 
of armor is not over $300 per ton. It appeared before the com- 
mittee that the Bethlehem Iron Company. had made a contract 
with the Russian Government to furnish them armor at $300 per 
ton. It was the testimony of the experts who appeared before the 
committee, who were willing to testify as to the cost of armor, 
that $300 a ton was a full price, so far as the material and the labor 
were concerned, for such armor as is placed upon these vessels. 
In view of the testimony, which stood uncontradicted before the 
committee, s was the opinion of = AS 9 ought not 
to go on any longer paying $500 and $550 per or armor. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the Senator from New Hampshire will 
allow me to interrupt him, I should like a little explanation. It 
is well known, of course, that it makes a very great difference 
whether a concern of that sort has continuous work, for it has 
very costly machinery and many skillful workmen, whom it 
is not easy to collect at wide interv Did the committee take 
into consideration or did the company make representation that 
they are not certain of continuous employment for a series of 
years? It would make quite a difference, I know, with ordinary 
manufacturing concerns if that should not be the case. 

Mr. CHAN DLER. 'The suggestions made by the Senator from 
Connecticut are quite pertinent to the issue. e fact of the un- 
certainty as to the quantity of armor to be furnished was called 
to the attention of the committee; was considered by the commit- 
tee. The representatives of the two concerns made, I will say, a 
fair 5 before the committee. They said that if they 
could have a guaranty for continuous work for a considerable 
number of years they would make a large reduction in the price. 
The committee were not alfe to give them any assurance on that 
point. Isuppose the Government is not willing at this time to 
make a large contract for armor. I would myself be willing that 
the Government should make a ten-year contract for armor at the 
rate of 3,000 tonsa year, which would be, speaking generally, what 
I have suggested, the armor for two battle ships a year. Heokon- 
ing about 3,000 tons of armor for the battle ships, with 30,000 tons 
we could go on for ten years. Congress has authorized no con- 
tract of t kind, but we were impressed with certain facts in 
reference to the past which I will state to the Senate as to the 
prices that have been hitherto paid. 

Mr. HAWLEY rose. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Iwantto suggest that I hardly think it safe 
tomake a contract for ten years for anything known to mechanics, 
because with the i uity of the American workman heisalways 
getting out something new. We may want to change our style of 
armor in less than ten years. Five years would be long enough. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will say to the Senator a contract would 
be made which would cover all those points. I would have been 
TORDE myself to make contracts with these two establishments 
extending over a period of ten years, the contract subject to 
change according to circumstances; bnt nothing of the kind 
seemed likely to be consented to by Congress. The facts that 
appeared to the committee were that the Bethlehem Company has 
received, or will have received when the existing contracts are 
fulfilled, $6,423,156.27 for 10,086 tonsof armor. The Carnegie Com- 
pany will have received for 8,865 tons of armor $5,353,614.29. 

aking that quantity of armor, the 10,000 tons furnished by Beth- 
lehem, estimated at $300 a ton, which is $50 a ton less than the 
limitation proposed by the Naval Committee, and the cost of the 
armor was $3,000,000. Estimate the value of . of the 
Bethlehem Company at three and a half million and, as 
will be seen, that is a million dollars more than the cost of the 
Carnegie plant—the total expenditure of the Bethlehem Company 
to produce the 10,000 tons of armor and for that plant was $6,500,- 
000, while they will have received $6,423,156.27. In other words, 
dealing in round numbers, we have already paid to the Bethlehem 
Company the cost of producing 10,000 tons of armor, and we have 
paid them all the money which the whole plant for making the 
armor has cost them. 

And so with the Carnegie Company. The 8,800 tons of armor 
at $300 a tonis $2,640,000. The cost of the plant, as stated by Mr. 
Carnegie—the amount to construction— was $2,500,000. 
That makes $5,100,000, and they have already received $5,353,614,29. 
In other words, we have paid them all the armor has cost them 
€ we have paid them every dollar which their plant has cost 

em. 

While this investigation has been going on the Secretary of the 
Navy has made new contracts with the Carnegie Company and 
the Bethlehem Company for 3,000 tons more of armor at about 
$500 a ton. 

Under these circumstances, with the facts clearly before us and 
not denied that armor does not cost more than $300 a ton. in view 
of the fact that the Bethlehem Company have made foreign con- 
tracts of $300 a ton, and in view of the further fact, which appears 
in the testimony before the committee, that even the foreign armor 
manufacturers, who are in a combine with the armor manufac- 
turers in this country to keep the price of armor up to $500 a ton, 
make a ege forarmor at $300 a ton for the foreign trade, the com- 
mittee felt that they were called upon to put some limitation upon 
the cost of the armor. erefore they said, not that these con- 
tracts should not go forward at a greater price than $350 a ton, but 
that unless the Secretary could make a contract for thearmor for 
these two or four ships at an av price of $350 a ton he should 
make no contract prior to the first Monday in December next, but 
should report the bids to Congress. 

Mr. GORMAN. Would it interrupt the Senator from New 
Hampshire for me to ask him a question? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Not at all. I desire to be interrupted. 

Mr. GORMAN. The Senator is perfectly familiar with the 
testimony taken by the Committee on Naval Affairs, and he states 
very positively that $300 a ton is a fair price for this armor. I 
shonld like to have the Senator enlighten me and the Senate as 
well by telling us upon what information that statement is based, 
upon whose testimony, or is it admitted by the manufacturers as 
well as the experts? In other words, I should like, before the 
Senator leaves the question—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. The manufacturers tell us nothing about 
it. The testimony before us is this: First, the foreign bid at $300 
a ton or thereabouts. Secretary Herbert said that he understood 
the price was as low as $250 a ton. The manufacturers them- 
selves were not pressed to show us the cost of the armor. We 
felt delicate about pressing it, and we felt especially delicate, as 
the Senator knows, about pressing the retired naval officers upon 
the list of the Navy who were in the employ of these manufac- 
turers. But we did take the testimony of our two rts, Com- 
mander Horace Elmer and Lieutenant-Commander ers, I 
will read from the testimony taken by the committee on page 309 
as to the price of armor for naval vessels: 

Mr. ELMER. I can not see how that armor can cost the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany more than $250 a ton anyway—that is, leaving out all interest in the 
plant,or how much the 3 ere d how much thereis of wear and tear. I 
merely take the basis of the metal to begin with, and go through the whole 


process to the end. 
Pc pond . Outside of the question of capital invested and the wear 


Mr. ELMER. Outside the question of wear and tear. A 

Sena TILLMAN. ‘To make that fuller, let me ask you. in the event of the 
own plant w there was another plan ually 
do that the itself or 
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the proprietors of the other plant could make for $250 a ton the armor for 
which we are now paying a ton? 

Mr. ELMER. Do you mean to exclude the idea of the cost of the plant? 

Benator TILLMAN. I am about a plant duplicating the one which 
now exists at Carnegie's works. ould the necessary skilled labor and the 
ren the supervision entail a cost in producing armor of more than 
Mr. ELMER. I do not think so. 

That is the testimony of Commander Horace Elmer. On 
825 the Senator from Maryland will find the testimony of Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Rodgers. 

Mr. GORMAN, I merely wanted to understand the question. 
Has Commander Elmer, in the opinion of the Senator, sufficient 
information as to the cost of producing the armor to give his 
opinion the slightest weight? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from Maryland will allow me 
first to state the testimony of Lieutenant-Commander Rodgers, 
and then I will answer that question. I read on page 325: 

Mr. RODGERS. I have no knowledge about the cost of manufacture of the 
&rmor, hearsay or otherwise, except from estimates I have made of the cost 
of labor and material These cotimates were made from a slight amount of 
information received from sources outside of the Bethlehem Iron Company's 
works, from the records of my office, from personal observation, and guess- 
work. 'The estimates probably lack accuracy in nearly every essential fea- 
ture, and I am unable to make up my mind as to the probable error; but 
assuming that my estimates are correct, I am of the opinion that the average 
cost of labor and material will not be more than $250 per ton of armor. 

Now, the Senator asks me whether I think—— 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Iaskthe Senator from New Hampshire if the 
committee has any information as to what similar armor costs 
the French and British Governments? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will say to the Senator from Kentucky 
that we have, and that, as I stated a little while ago, they keep up 
the price to $500 a ton and make the price for the foreign trade 
$300 a ton. Isay further to the Senator, what other members of 
the Naval Committee will testify to, that the price is kept up to 
$500 a ton by reason of a close combine of the foreign manufac- 
turers of armor, into which combine have recently been taken the 
two armor establishments in this country. So,in my judgment, 
the establishments abroad and the establishments in this country 
are charging their respective governments $500 and $550 and $600 
& ton for Harveyized armor which costs them forlabor and mate- 
rial not over & ton, in all human probability not over $250 a 
ton, for labor and material. 

Mr. President, that is the evidence upon which the committee 
acted. The manufacturers knew that this question was under 
investigation and they could have submitted to us any evidence 
which they had desired to submit. Inthe face of this combina- 
tion, in the face of this fact 

Mr. LINDSAY. T will ask the Senator from New Hampshire 
another question. Hestatesthat the home manufacturers export 
armor and sell it for $300 a ton. To whom do they sell? hat 
foreign market have they if there is a combination between the 
foreign manufacturers and the home manufacturers? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iamverymuch obliged to the Senator from 
Kentucky for asking the question, because it requires me to state 
what I understand to be the exact facts. The Bethlehem Com- 
pany went abroad in order to break into the foreign market and 
to secure admission to the foreign combination. They bid for 
armor for a foreign government at $300 a ton and obtained the 
contract. Thereupon there was, of course, more or less commo- 
tion among the foreign manufacturers abroad, who were in a com- 
bination among themselves, but had not anticipated this American 
inroad into their field. The result was, as the Committeeon Naval 
Affairs believe, a close combination was made between the two 
American establishments and the foreign establishments, and now 
the price of armor is again raised to $500 a ton. Have I made the 
statement so that it is intelligible to the Senator from Kentucky? 
That is our belief, I will say to the Senator. As long as there was 
competition or wherever there was competition the price of armor 
went down to $300 a ton. Whenever competition was destroyed 
by combination—the Senator is familiar with the principle—the 
price of armor went up and is now reestablished; and notwith- 
standing the fact that we have paid to the Bethlehem Company and 
to the negie Company, over and above the cost of producing 
their armor, a sum equal to the whole value of their plant, the only 
reduction that the Secretary of the Navy could obtain from these 
two concerns, who are in combination now and not in competition, 
was a reduction of $50 a ton. Under these circumstances, with 
the evidence satisfactory to our minds that from $250 to $300 a ton 
was the cost of armor, in the face of the fact that the Secretary 
of the Navy,as to the Kentucky and the Kearsarge, had only been 
able to get a reduction of the price of armor from $550 down to 
$500 a ton, we felt that we would be derelict in our duty if we did 
not insist upon the limitation which was proposed by the commit- 


tee and which went upon the bill without objection from any 
Senator on this floor. 

Now, Mr. President, if we intend to surrender to this foreign 
and home combination and to pay as much a pound for the armor 
that goeson the outside of our battle ships as we do for highly and 
et finished cannon, then we will recede from the amend- 
ment. 


There are several amendments, as I stated before, connected with 
the battle ships, as to where they shall be built, the limitations, 
etc., but they all go with the question of ships. They can easily 
be adjusted if the number of ships is fixed. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in S pete to the matter of fixing 
the price of armor plate, I have no desire to make any motion. 
It seems to me wise to fix a price in the bill, although I am in- 
clined to think the price as originally fixed in the Senate is too 
low. But it can be easily raised and agreed upon in conference. 

But in regard to the battle ships, I trust the Senate will now be 
ready to recede and to accept the bill as it came from the House. 
The House, or a large portion of it, at the outset of this session, 
as also a large number in the Senate, desired very strongly to 
have six ships, and the House accepted four only by the advice of 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs. It is not an excessive 
authorization. On the contrary, it is a moderate one, in my judg- 
ment. The battle ships are part and parcel of the general system 
of coast defense. We must have proper coast defenses, We must 
have a proper Navy if we are to put the United States in a proper 
position of defense. We need coast defenses to protect our navy- 
yards as well as our ports, and we need to have battle ships be- 
cause they can be used to defend the whole range of coast. 

I do not think it is necessary to go over all the ar; ents that 
have been made in this regard, but when we dri, jg we ma 
have read within the week, in the: British publication the Broad 
Arrow, which is a military and naval publication of wide circula- 
tion, and represents the views of the British army, that a war is 
sure to come to the United States, when we see that it is proposed 
in England to add to the immense line of fortifications which they 
have wn around our coast, additional fortifications at New- 
foundland, it seems to me that these menacing facts ought to 
awaken in us a very keen sense of the necessity of putting our 
coasts in a proper condition of defense against any enemy. 

There is not the slightest danger of the United States ever get- 
ting into any war with 8 if we have a sufficient Navy and 
proper coast defenses. The only thing that could ever plunge 
this country into the calamity of war would be the temptation 
offered to a foreign power by our d coasts and our weak 
naval force. Four battle ships is a tri ling authorization. The; 
voted in England this year the largest credit they have ever vo 
for their navy, and it is not three years since they voted ten millions 
sterling to build battle ships, and here we are haggling over two 


ships. 

We have passed the great river and harbor bill over the Presi- 
dent's veto. We have adopted all the proper and reasonable ap- 
propriations for the conduct of the Government. There is à 
lutely nothing that is so important to the United States, to its 

ace, prosperity, and welfare, as a proper system of coast de- 

enses, and yet that is the only point which has been selected for 
economy, as I pointed out before when this bill was up: 

I have no desire to detain the Senate by entering at length into 
this question, but I think it must be obvious to Senators who have 
followed the drift of foreign discussion during the past winter 
that the United States must look now, as we always have looked 
to her own resources and her own strength for her peace and 
safety. With the exception of Russia, there is not a country in 
Europe which is not hostile to the United States whenever she 
seeks to vindicate a single one of her interests. It has been ap 
ent throughout in the tone of the European press this year. We 
stand alone, and we stand of necessity alone. As was written 
many years ago by Dr. Holmes to Mr. Motley, at that time min- 
ister to England, we stand alone because our very existence isa 
menace to the principles on which foreign governments are for 
the most part found It is not our aggressions that anger them 
for wemake none. It is the fact that they dislike an distrust 
and hate the principles of free government on which the United 
States have been built up. They are jealous of our success and 


fear our rivalry in trade industries and commerce, 
If we stand alone in the world, as we necessarily do, it is pre- 
eminently our duty to take care of our interests and to see to it 
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that we are in a position where we can command peace. As I 
have already said, there never will be the slightest danger of war 
to the United States except from the temptation which an impotent 
and weak Navy and a coast naked of defense will offer to the na- 
tions of Europe. 

I shall not make the motion to recede from the amendment as to 
battle ships, because I see the Senator from- Pennsylvania, who is 
a member of the Committee on Appropriations and of the confer- 
ence, has returned, and I will leave it to him. 

Mr. QUAY obtained the floor. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to 
me to submit a resolution to go over? 

Mr. QUAY. Certainly. 


CAPTURE OF THE COMPETITOR. 


Mr. MORGAN. I desire to present a resolution for the purpose 
of having it printed. Iask that it may lie upon the table until 
to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama 
desire to have the resolution read? f 

Mr. MORGAN. If it is printed, I do not care about its being 
read. 

Mr. HALE. What is the resolution? Ido not wish to consent 
to its being introduced until I can hear it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama asks 
unanimous consent to submit a resolution which will be read for 
information. 

'The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate, being informed 4 common rumor, and by tes- 
timony taken by the Committee on Foreign Relations, that a vessel of the 
United States called the Competitor has been captured by a Spanish ship of 
war, and that one or more citizens of the United States were captu on 
board said vessel, and have been tried and condemned to death by a military 
tribunal in Cuba, and are now in prison, at Habana, awaiting the execution 
ofthesentence. And the Senate having instructed said committee to in- 
quire into and make report ting the rights of said citizens, under the 
treaties existing between the United States and Spain, and under the laws 
of nations, the dent is requested, in conformity with section 2001 of the 

vised Statutes, to inform the Senate whether any such capture has been 
made by a Spanish war ship, and whether any citizen of the United States 
has been captured on or near such vessel, and has been bce pers fe rived 
of his liberty by or under the authority of" the Government of Sati and 
whether the President forthwith demanded of Spain the reasons of such im- 
Db peor s and, if such imprisonment is unlawful, and if such sentence to 

eath violates the laws of nations, or the treaties with Spain, whether the 
President has demanded the release of such citizens. 

And that the President communicate to the Senate all the facts and pro- 
ceedings relative to such e sentence, and imprisonment of such citi- 
zens, as soon as practicable, in accordance with the statute in such cases made 
and provided, as follows: 

“Src, 2000. All naturalized citizens of the United States, while in foreign 
countries, are entitled to and shall receive from the Government the same 
protection of persons and property which is accorded to native-born citizen. 

“Sxo. 2001. Whenever it is made known to the President that any citizen of 
the United States has been unjustly 1 of his liberty, by or under the 
9 of any foreign government, it shall be the duty of the President 
forthwith to demand of that government the reasons of such imprisonment; 
and if it appears to be wrongful and in violation of the rights of American 
citizenship, the President shall forthwith demand the release of such citizen, 
and if the release so demanded is unreasonably delayed or refused, the Presi- 
dent shall use such means, not amounting to acts of war, as he may think 
necessary and proper to obtain or effectuate the release; and all the facts 
and proceedings relative thereto shall,as soon as practicable, be communi- 
ca by the President to Congress.” 


Mr. HALE. I will object for the present. I wish to examine 
the resolution in order to see if it has the usual clauses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine objects 
to the presentation of the resolution. 

Mr. LE. I object to its p esentation for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair supposes it requires 
unanimous consent to present the resolution at this time. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses upon the bill (H. R. 7542) making appropria- 
tions for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, 
and for other purposes, 

Mr. QUAY. I make the motion indicated by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, that the Senate recede from its amendment to the 
bill striking out the word ‘‘four,” in the section, the number of 
which I have forgotten, and Brom ** two," reducing the num- 
ber of battle ships to be constructed from four to two. I do that, 
as probably the Senator from Maine has mentioned, for the reason 
that the House having twice voted upon this question, its mem- 
bers of our committee conceive themselves to be strictly instructed 
upon the subject. On the other hand, but one vote has been taken 
in the Senate, in which a very meager majority was secured for 
the amendment. I have reason to believe that if the Senate will 
either one way or the other signify its judgment in relation to the 
number of battle ships the committee can reach a conclusion. 

Iunderstand that the question upon the other amendmentrelating 
to armor plate has been discussed during my absence. That depends 
to a large extent upon the result of the vote as to the battle ships. 
When the number of battle ships is determined I think the com- 
mittee can reach a conclusion as to the value of armor plate. 


XXVIII—379 


The amendment of the Senate limiting it to $350 a ton to mg 


mind means the absolute construction of no battle ships. But 
do not care to advert to that question now, unless it is discussed 
in other quarters. I should like to have a vote testifying the sense 
of the Senate as to the number of battle ships. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
moves that the Senate recede from its amendment providing for 
two battle ships instead of four. 

Mr. BACON. Iunderstand the suggestion of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to be that the debate as to armor plate shall be pre- 
termitted. Am I correct? 

Mr. QUAY. I suggest that the amendment as to armor plate 
shall go back, as it 5 to a large extent upon the result of a 
test vote as to battle ships. 

Mr. BACON. I have no objection to that direction, but as I 
shall probably be absent when the matter comes back I desire to 
occupy the attention of the Senate for four or five minutes in giv- 
ing some reasons why I think the amendment should be insisted 
upon by the Senate, and it is only on account of my prospective 
absence that I propose now to do so. 

Mr. QUAY. If the Senator from Georgia proposes to enter into 
that subject,I may as well, inasmuch as I have the floor, say a 
few words upon the point of division between the two Houses. 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 

Mr. QUAY. Mr. President, itis eight or ten years since the 
Government of the United States contracted with the Bethlehem 
Iron Company for furnishing armor plate for United States ves- 
sels. The enterprise was new and experimental. At the solicita- 
tion of the then Secretary of the Navy the Bethlehem Iron Com- 
pany agreed to enter upon the construction of armor plate. The 

vernment is the only customer in this country for that ware. 
A very expensive plant was necessary, which the corporation pro- 
ceeded to construct. The testimony taken before the Naval Com- 
mittee shows that the cost of the plant in 1890 was $2,500,000, and 
by 1896, when the president of the company appeared before the 
aval Committee, it ran up to $4,500,000, or in that neighborhood. 
The plant is worthless to the company for any use except that of 
manufacturing armor plate, for which the Government is the 
only customer. 

The Bethlehem Iron Company, under contract with the Govern- 
ment, has furnished since the completion of the plant up to the 
present time between ten and eleven thousand tons of armor 
pan I have not here the average figures of the contract of the 

thlehem Company with the Government. In 1890 or later they 
failed to supply the demand, and at the request of the then Secre- 
tary of the Navy the Carnegie Company established a plant. In 
its construction they had for their instruction the experience of 
the Bethlehem Iron Company, and the actual cost, according to 
the testimony before the Naval Committee, was about $1,000,000 
less. I think the testimony showed—and if I am wrong the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] will correct me—that 
the actual cost of the plant was about $3,000,000. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from Pe lvania will ex- 
cuse me. Mr. Carnegie said that up to that time they had charged 
to construction $2,500,000. 

Mr. QUAY. I will read ina moment what Mr. Carnegie did 
actually say. Hereisthe reply of Mr. Carnegie to a question of 
the chairman of the Naval Committee upon that point. I read 
from page 7 of the printed statement of Mr. Carnegie: 


The CHAIRMAN. What amount have you estimated that you have spentfor 
this purpose to compare with Bethlehem— 


That is, the other company. 


Mr. CARNEGIE. About $3,000,000 for such additions as were necessary to our 
reexisting steel-making lant; we had nothing to spend for making the steel 
or armor. Our books show $2,500,000 and somet: over, I think, but we 
char DONAR for the land, nothing for the connections; we char; noth- 
ing for water, for light, or for superintendence, or for anything like that, 
because we had all those things. Half a million would not cover what we 
su 2 beyond the $2,500,000, 
The CHAIRMAN. The actual cost was about $2,500,000? 
Mr. CARNEGIE. The actual cash expenditure, and what we ourselves con- 
tributed, as just explained, making three millions. 


That I estimate as fixing the cost of the Carnegie plant. Under 
contract with the Government from that day to this the Carnegie 
Company, according to the testimony taken before the committee, 
has furnished 8,865 tons of armor. These are the statistics as to 
the cost of the plant and the quantity of armor furnished. 

I understand the question raised here is, what amount of profit 


has been derived by these corporations from the armor they have 
delivered? Before the Naval Committee it was testified by the 
Government inspectors at each of these plants that the actual cost 


of each ton of armor, taking the labor and material represented. 

without any profit, was about $250. The total cost, therefore, o: 

the11,000 tons furnished by the Bethlehem Iron Company would be 
$2,750,000. That is, the company has actually paid out that much 
money upon the armor it has furnished for labor and material, 
Its plant, as I said before, cost $4,000,000, making atotal of $6,750,- 
000 for the actual cost of the plant and the armor furnished. To 
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that interest ought to be added. To show exactly what the Beth- 
Company is out until to-day on its contract with the Gov- 


ernment interest should be added upon the plant and upon the 
abar and material to the extent of the money paid for them. At 

r cent per annum interest on the plant alone would amountto 
$000 000,000. But I put it at a low estimate, $1,000,000, making the 
total cost of the plant and armor furnished $7,750,000. The Beth- 
lehem Company received from the Government in all up to 
this date 851086. , leaving the corporation actually out of 38 


to-day 81,63 

The Carnegie Company, as I said before, invested in its plant 
$3,000,000. The cost of t e armor which it furnished, 8,865 Tone, 
at $250 a ton, is $2,216,250, making a total investment by the Car- 
negie Company in cash of $5,216,250. Estimating interest as in 
the other case, there is due them on their outlay $150, 000, making 
a total of $5,966,250. They have received from the Government 
up to date $4,940, 021, making a total balance in their favor, for 
actual cash outlay, of $1,026,229; thatis, admitting the actual cost 
of the armor to be $250 a ton, which the corporations do not ad- 
mit as the actual cost of material and labor without profit, and 
allowing nothing for the wear and tear of the plant, which they 
declare has to be Bae ict once at least in every ten years. Tak- 
ing the interest the loss on the plant, if they are correct, 
those items alone will amount to $200 a ton upon all the armor 


ac bey 
e question here is how much these corporations have made, 
and pol ine they are too much on the armor they are 
now delivering. Instead of having made anything, I have shown 
they are out over $3,000,000 in cash. As to what the actual profit 
is upon the armor they are now delivering, I do not know; but it 
seems to me that the Government and the corporations ought not 
to be restricted in their contracts until these corporations, which 
have invested this money at the instance of the Government, have 
at least gotten it back; and they ought to get it back with a fair 
fit before we undertake to take from them the right to bid at 
Pair figures. My own belief is that if the amendment is insisted 
upon there will be no battle ships built. The corporations would 
be willing to-day to turn over their plants to the Government at 
cost, with a fait i interest on the money they have expended. 

Mr. QUAY esses said: I omitted at the time I had the 
floor to ask to haye the testimony of Mr. Carnegie before 
the Committee on Naval Affairs as part of my remarks. I now 
make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered, in the ab- 
sence of objection. 

The testimony referred to is as follows: 

PRICES OF ARMOR FOR NAVAL VESSELS, 


Tu of Andrew Carnegie in relation to prices paid for armor for vessels 
of the Navy before the Committee on Naval of the United States 
Senate February 8, 1896. 
3 CHAIRMAN. Mr. Carnegie, we desire generally the same information 
fom tons as to your works that Mr. Wharton has giyen us in respect to 
e. 


Mr. CARNEGIE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, then I can only corroborate 
"X Mr. Dsante ny has said. Our own experience in the manufacture of 
— yiu his. We were nearer toward making armor 

than. tho B Bethlehem mpany, having very powerful machinery for our 
business, — 5 we od to its manufacture when insi bY Kar 


out of i were sta tn the 
get armor, you would never hay iyo found the Carnegie Steel Company en- 
in the manufacture of 
CHAIRMAN. You did so O DOGANO of the failure of the Bethlehem Com- 
pany to fulfill their contract? 
Mr. CARNEGIE. It was d a delay, not a failure. 

The CHAIRMAN. It was an ty. 

Mr. CARNEGIE. No; the Bethlehem Companys were toosanguine. They did 
not know so much about armor Idid. Ihad often visited 
the European JE and nothing coul — 5 eee to go into the man- 
ufacture of armor plate as a money-making business. If we had put the 
money we have in the armo armor plant to-da: and the time and skill into our 

business, we could have made much more money than we have 
made and we would bave had no trouble. 


We sometimes make 150,000 tons of steel per month, and the petty 300 tons 
of armor that we make gives us more trouble than all the 150,000 It takes 
the best brains and the unremitting attention of the staff away from our 
business, and I have never ceased to regret the day that we were called upon 
to undertake the task. 

Senator HALE. Why did you gointo it? 


Mr. CARNEGIE. Beca e ent of the United States and the Secre- 
bt Sc ee 24 uad told us toas the United S 
culty, th nited Sta! 


f thi were 
double our armor plant, I would do it. If he were to ask me to go to 
Freddie d United States, I would doit. Inever went into to this business 

mone w better. 
Benator Jade t It was because of your patriotism? 
Mr. CARNEGIE. Yes, sir; just, Mr. Senator aa yon 9 
the Commander-in-Chief 6 the United States, the President, if he told you 
„ß that could serve try. Mr. Tracy 
Whitney can tell you also. 


can tell often we 
8 with our partner, 


Sat when we did go into it I personally took up 


Mr. Lander. We visited the tool makers of E contracted for tools 
bey ‘or 


nearly com pa a bonus to those entitled to get them. Three sets 
of men began work at our works, 3 hours cach, never seeing een Sun- 
W. en verything, and in twelve months—No- 


days or Sunday ent e rush 
vember to November—after the contract was signed we delivered the armor. 
Had we done what we did for any E seis peop Government, a peerage or the 


Legion of Honor would have been 

Ex. Secretary TRACY. I have said, Mr. Carnegie, that 1 did not recall how 
s information o the s subiecti . em Fous wouid i voit tothe 
any info) on su you ou ou ve it to 
committee. You know what occurred a n e ein nen e 

Senator HALE. What brought you to Washin 

EG 8 Do Shed . x 

T. CARNEGIE. I remember the e tome 
Washin: about the matter. You mid “How — e ag rs we 
can not get steel that will stand our ons except from you?" I said, 

“Mr. Secretary, because Lege Be in the world has machinery werfulenou h 
to make it except ourselves. e have the most powerful ful illl in the worl 

Ex-Secretary TRACY. I remember that statement. 

Mr. CARNEGIE. You then said to me, We are gettin: 
armor. I can not get it. If we can not get it ou will have to do the best 
you can to get ined vernment of the United States out of trouble." Did 
Y not, Mr. one I left you, and when I was abroad I gota telegram from 

Abbott me that you had sent for him—he was then our chair- 
man—and Mera us to DD ANd eripi ome of its trouble ndi go into 


into a hole about 


the manufacture of armor. Mr. ke to me about it, and said it 
was feared there would not bea ship Rash during the Administration of 
President Harrison. I believe the Cabinet co: tulated Secretary Tracy 


makes is not eng is that we 


t them 
9 be out 
tor it will be three 
Snake armor plate for a of the new battle 
are a manufacturer and know 

e money under such circumstances. 
When Secretary Tracy asked us to into the making of armor and we had 
reluctantly —— t was a question of price, and we said that we could 
take no acreage of the Government 1 s necessities, Whai 
= the Seg Se em aa gm which was the Jowest bidder in ie 
ties in Cleri It was exactly the 


re it. 
bid at such a 

armor making ts ar Ais a question 6 of joe and Wwe ought e have per cent 
more for armor in this country than they ge ed labor 
costs so much more. I think if the 5 of EOE: 3 gots its 
armor at the same price as England pays it is to be congratula Our armor 
is superior to any. However, we went on. ement . — requirement 
was made by the Government of the United ve The armor we are mak- 


that the Government does not pay the esis. cost, for it does pey it, bat it it 
is 


ce, for 


Britain and neis 
Sane 
A 

moe ES rocess, C 
us to build the furnaces for Harve 

othing else in ee DAE We spent over $30,000. 

them. pe ual else would have spent $300,000, because we had the — 
the connections, the heat, and the water, and we our staff. e have 
harveyized only about 4,000 tons of armor, and if the Government adopts 

some other process to-morrow the Harvey furnacesare a complete loss to us; 
they, are "t AREY contrasted for this process and are good for nothing else, 
The Secre ws us $50.80 a ton for that, while the British Government 

allows $100 a ton for the same. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just double. 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Yes. They allow it in this manner: The manufacturer 
divides it. He says, There is $00 a ton for the armor," for which we get 
20 80. aron he charges 2 cents a ponon royalty for the Harvey process; that 

tary Tracy bought the right to use the Harvey eC dig LOF 00,- 

980.8 Nd pret of course it does not cost the Government the royal y. Butin Eng- 

land the manufacturers own five-sixths of the Harve Duns and therefore, 

WE my figuring, they ge get -— for harveyi get $60. The other 

holders in e ere Eo the British Gov- 

ernment dri as I have said, $100 pr oe hey do not harveyize thin 

plates. y have not peor able to do it. Weare compelled to do it, and it 
is Med difficult and costly. 

Senator HALE. Deck plates, 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Turret pear gg ‘It is very hard todo. Now, under the Har- 
ve trae pln a month to harveyize every plate. 

tor Thirty days? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Yes, sir; it takes a week to heat it in a great furnace up to 
the necessary temperature. It takes two weeks to harden it. It takes — 
week for it to cool. All our operations are delayed one month for every 
we harve We ſ are not paid fairly for this work. i eat nickel $10 
to work over plain steel; there is $45 per ton patent royal tal, . ME 
vey costs $9); that is $105, Then we are now uired to 
= own patent. I have just received x onm 

5 of naval affairs. This i 
— RT it all, but I quote its concluding M hs able arom PG d in 
the United States, and the recent ‘record breakers,' as they call them, have 
ay n been double-forged plates of Carnegie.“ That is our record. 

Senator HALE. You have a patent upon that process? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Yes, sir. 

Senator HALE. The patent? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Yes, sir; n we do not charge the Government an Tor 
forit. If the Government of the United oen e give us What the 
ish Government gives its 3 work—we should be 
allright. For Bangg ei to-day you see du „5 it has ordered flve 
more battle shi ae The you see fn the blishmenta have never been 
out of work dor donot know Mn may years; I should say ten. They work 
night One of ama tons last year. t do we get? 


Meee „it would be a 
highly profitable business: but as it is now, gentlemen, assure you that 
many departments of our works are making more money and have made more 
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money on the capital. Note Mr. 
means annual interest $360,000. Upon 
Sal the its N. is fi . rud dep: tion 
an ni a n i means per year 
upon plant — ta bo charged more than a second hundred dollars per ton. 
Because some uninformed poopie only see the high price per ton, 
calculate properly, they think a pens are extremely profitable. They 
are not so. Tabs the $3,000,000 which we are just now spe: for blast 
I know that investment will make more profit than armor- 
late plant, and it costs about the same. It will involveno care, have 
ew if any sto and be in use as long as we can look ahead. It is a far 
more desirable investment of capital. 
Senator Sıra. What is the capacity of your armor-plate establishment? 
Mr. CARNEGIE. It is about the same as that of Bethlehem. The present 
Secretary of the Navy recently asked me how much we could do. I replied, 
At is a question of money." If the Government of the United States give 
us 20-000 tons of armor to make, we can double the plant and furnish it before 
they nre ready for the plate. Some one has asked ay, I think it was Sen- 
ator HALE, why we did not increase the capacity of our plants to fill the 
Government wants. I will take a contract to deliver all the armor that the 
Government wants—Bethlehem could close or Bethlehem could continue and 
we shut up—and make all the armor. Neither esta t can be kept 
more than half employed at the present rate. Another gentleman asked 
&bout the Government e an armor plant Gentlemen, you can not 
make armor without making steel, can you? 
Senator SMITH. Not rapti well. 
Mr. CARNEGIE. I wish the committee would come with me and visit the 


à from 
bottom of this ingot. Weare not required by the contract to do it; one-third 
is what we are required to cut off by the contract, but we find we can not 
make armor plate that will break records without throw: away one-third 
at bottom and top. The pure, solid steel is in the center of ingot. 

"We get five or six of our steel-melting furnaces running into a great pit 
until 150 tons are there. By an electric crane we lift 150 tons xight up. That 
is all the Government business for two days that the plant will have to do, as 
a rule. If it is a 40-ton plate, we would not cast another until the third day. 
If you have other work for the heating furnaces, where you are steel, 
it would be all right. As itis with us, we keep the furnaces and the forces 
busy upon general work and only cast an ingot for armor once in twoor three 
days. Nhat is one reason why no Government has attempted tomake armor. 
It would have to go into the steel business. Armor making is an adjunct to 
a great steel- ng concern. The tonnage for armor is so small, 3. tons 
in a whole year, when we make sometimes in one month 150,000 tons of steel. 

The CHAIRMAN. What amount have you estimated that you havespent for 
this purpose to com th Bethlehem? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. About wmv 000 for such additions as were necessary to our 

xisting 55 ; we had nothing to for making the steel 
or armor. Our books show $2,500,000 and somet over, I think, but we 
charged nothing for the land, nothing for the connections; we char noth- 
ing for water, for light, or for superintendence, or for anything e that, 
because we had all those things. a million would not cover what we 
supplied beyond the $2,500,000. 
e CHAIRMAN. The actual cost was about $2,500,000? 
` Mr. CARNEGIE. The actual cash expenditure, and what we ourselves con- 
tributed, as just explained, making three millions. Mr. Wharton's figures in 
n opinion are right. The Government would spend about $5,000,000 cer- 
talniy to make a steel-making plant aud an armor-plate plant for the Govern- 
ment. We should have to do so if we had to start de novo and were not in 
the steel-making business—— z 

Senator PERKINS. It would uire another million for stock. 

Mr. CARNEGIE. You can not do it for $1,000,000. We have to-day in one 
group nearly half a million of dollars’ worth of finished armor waiting test 
and acceptance by the Government. It takes much more capital now since 
everything takes one month longer for Harvey process. 

The CHAIRMAN. In your judgment, then, to start an establishment for this 
purpose equal to yours—I do not mean the entire establishment, but simply 
the armor-plate plant—it would require about $10,000,000 of capital? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Five million dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. For capital and all? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Five on plant and two million capital, as Mr. Wharton 
Says $7,000,000, 

Senator CHANDLER. What did you say about the foreign armor makers 
Heving an interest in the Harvey patent 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Thecontinental manufacturers purchased the Harvey Lpa 
ent. They D it for $100,000 cash for Great Britain, and a sixth of 
the stock. Therefore, the British manufacturers have five-sixths of that 
stock. One hundred thousand dollars for Great Britain in proportion to the 
armor it makes would be equal to about $15,000 for the patent right for the 
United States. 

Senator CHANDLER. That is the way they disposed of the Harvey patent? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Yes,sir. Itisa prollt to the manufacturers. They charge 
the British Government $40 P ton royalty and $60 as cost of the process. 

Senator CHANDLER. That is about 2 cents a pound? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Yes, sir. d 

Senator CHANDLER. The United States, having made a contract nta half 
cent a Faso may be said to have bought out the patent de 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Yes, sir; the foreign manufacturers bought the patent and 
the United States Government bought the patent. The United States Gov- 
ernment, I think, paid $5, or somet , per ton. 

Ex-Secretary TRACY. À half cent a * 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Very well. The British Government pays 2 cents a pound 
to the manufacturers. We have not ogee di 

Senator CHANDLER. And they own five-sixths of the stock. 

Mr.CARNEGIE. Yes, sir; they pay themselves back. We have no patent 
for which we the Government. Weare not interested in the nickel 

or in any other Cogn other than our own Corey patent, which was 
vented in our own works. 

Senator CHANDLER. How many patents have you? 

Mr. CAnNEGIE. Only our own patent. 'The Corey, as far as armor is con- 
cerned, and one for nickel. 

Senator CHANDLER. How many patents are there, aoe own and other 
1 7 patents, on the armor that you are going to bid for, or have already 

d For, to the Secretary of the Navy? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. There would be the nickel patent and the Harvey patent. 

Senator CHANDLER. What do you mean by nickel reforging? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. No. 'The introduction of nickel into steel. 

Senator CHANDLER. What are those patents? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. The Schneider patents. 

Senator CHANDLER. Then there is the Harvey process, the nickel, and the 
process of ref 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHANDLER. What else is patentable, or what other patent do you 


um ct wn yon vii to Y with Secretary HarbRt ie 
one e 

Mr. CARNEGIE. I can not recall any other important patents. 

Senator CHANDLER. Those are all the patents that now occur to you? 

Mr. CARNEGIE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I think I am perfectly safe in 
saying that there is no desire on the part of any member of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs to defeat the manufacturers of naval 
armor in the getting of a fair and liberal profit on the work which 
they do for the Government. The only thing which is desired is 
to prevent their getting an improper profit. The committee are 
probably nof in a position to state what profit these gentlemen 
are making, but thereis very grave reason for believing that the 
Government is being made to very much too high a price for 
this armor, and the purpose of this amendment is not to fix arbi- 
trarily a rate at which this armor shall be paid for, but to put 
such an amendment on the bill as will bring to the knowledge of 
the Congress of the United States at the proper time and in due 
time the fact of what is a proper price for this armor. 

The two battle ships, the Kearsarge and the Kentucky, required 
their armor to be furnished immediately, and therefore no delay 
was permissible for the p of gaining this information. 
This amendment does not apply to them. On the contrary, the 
committee, before this amendment was introduced into the Sen- 
ate, notified the Secretary of the Navy that they did not ey Sia 
to take any action which would in any manner alay his ing 
of the contracts for the armor of these two battle ships, and the 
contracts have been made. The whole scope of this amendment 
is that the Secretary of the Navy shall not make any contracts 
for this armor at a rate exceeding $350 per ton, which I presume 
means an average. Ihave forgotten whether the word “average” 


is - 

Mr. CHANDLER. The word ‘‘average” is used. 

Mr. BACON. It me an average for the battle ships to be 
authorized by the pending bill, and if he can not make contracts 
as that figure he shall report to the next session of this 

gress. 

The point is that it is not necessary that any contract should be 
made prior to that date. If contracts can be made at that figure, 
well and good. If not, the matter is to be reported to Congress, 
so that additional information, if possible, can be procured as to 
whether this isa proper price; and if found to be an improper 

ice, then that such steps shall be taken by Congress as may be 

eemed proper to see that the Government is not required to pay 
an exorbitant price for this material. 

The armor which the Government has heretofore bought has 
cost over $000 per ton. That is an enormous price to pay for iron 
in any shape. It is in evidence that the steel—not simply crude 
iron, but the steel after it has been cast into an ingot—is only 
worth to these people $17 per ton. Seventeen dollars a ton is what 
the steel is worth after it has been cast into an ingot, which is sub- 
sequently forged into armor. Now, let Senators for a moment 
think of the processes there must be which will raise a ton of iron 
or of steel from the value of $17 a ton to over $000 a ton, for that 
is exactly the problem that is here. The committee struggled in 
vain to get from anyone interested in this manufacture such in- 
formation as would enable the committee to determine from their 
testimony whether or not the Government was paying the proper 
price for this material. 

Now, Mr. President, it is perfectly competent for these manu- 
facturers to ascertain within reasonable proximity to the exact 
truth what is the cost of this armor. Iam informed, for instance, 
by the Senator from California [Mr. PERKINS], who is interested 
in large shipbuilding operations, etc., that contracts are fre- 
quently made with large manufacturers by which 10 per cent is 
agreed to be P upon the actual cost for a ship that is con- 
structed, in which is taken into consideration the value of the 
plant, the interest upon the money invested in the plant, the wear 
and tear on machinery, the actual expenditure for wages, and the 
cost of material. A manis selected who is put in the establish- 
ment, who keeps the time of all the laborers and mechanics who 
are e in the construction of the ship. 

Mr. AY. Willthe Senator permit me to interrupt him a 
moment? 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 

Mr. QUAY. The Senator will remember that the Government 
inspectors, I think, at the Bethlehem plant and the Carnegie plant 
testified that the actual cost of labor and material was per 
ny so that the Senator can take that for a starting point as to 

e price. 

Mr. BACON. Ithink if the Senator will examine the testi- 
mony he will find that he does not state it with exact accuracy; 
and if the Senator had been present when the testimony was given, 
he would have known that these officers did not intend to be un- 
derstood as estimating that it would cost that sum, but they put 
it d an muni limit, iflrecollect aright. Ithink they used the 
Wo! é y: ? 

Mr. QUAY. Ihave here their testimony. 
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Mr. BACON. Having been present when these witnesses were’ 


examined, I know that they did not assume to give with any de- 
ge of accuracy the cost. They said they had not the informa- 

ion that was necessary, and they did not assume to give with 
any degree of accuracy what the cost would be. But it is im- 
possible, Mr. President, from any statements made by any of the 
Officials, to add up any such amount as $250 per ton; it is im- 
possible to calculate from any statement they gave as to the cost 
of material, the cost of labor, and any of these various processes, 
to come anywhere in the neighborhood of $250 per ton, and I do 
not believe it can be shown that the actual cost of labor and the 
actual cost of material will amount to $150. As to the cost of 

lant and interest upon the investment, I have nothing to say, 
Paus that we have not had sufficient information upon. But 
the design is that there shall be full information gotten. 

I was handed by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILL- 
MAN] the testimony of these officers with reference to the cost of 
this material, and I was quite sure I was correct—although I have 
not seen the testimony for some time—in the statement that 
neither of the officers fixed that as the cost, but fixed that as the 

ible limit. The question was asked by the Senator from New 
n Boat in the committee of Commander Elmer: 

Senator 8MrTH. I ask you to state the cost approximately? 

Mr. ELMER. I can not see how that armor can cost the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany more than $250 a ton anyway. 

That is simply putting it as an outside estimate. 

The distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay] sug- 
gests that if this amendment be adopted it will prevent any con- 
tracts for ships. 

Mr. QUAY. Ifthe Senator will permit me, I did not say that. 
Isaid it would prevent it, not that it was intended to prevent it. 

Mr. BACON. It would prevent it. I possibly did not catch 
the exact words of the Senator. In that I think the Senator is 
mistaken. The contracts for those ships are made by parties who 
do not themselves make the armor, and that part of the construc- 
tion of these ships can proceed without any contract for the armor 
being made. Of course, after the contracts for the construction 
of ships are made, if there should be more than one, the construc- 
tion of those pox bibas dion p with; and when Congress meets 

in December will be ample time to determine what shall be 
done with reference to making contracts for the armor, or whether, 
in case proper contracts for armor can not be made, the bill intro- 
duced by the § Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SurrH] for the con- 
struction of a plant by the Government itself shall be considered. 
Inother words, the whole purpose is to hold this thing in a position 
where the Government may not be required to go forward if two, 
three, or four ships shall be authorized, and make contracts at a 
figure which every member of the committee, so far as I know, 
VEL was present at this examination believed to be an exorbitant 
rice for the armor. We may be mistaken. If we are mistaken 
t can be shown at the proper time, and proper contracts can be 
made. 

The Senator from New Hampshire . CHANDLER] spoke of 
the fact that there was an evident combination between the man- 
ufacturers of armor plate, not only between those in thiscountry, 
but between those in this country and European manufacturers. 
Ihad noticed in the newspapers some statements as to the contracts 
which had been made for the armor for the Kentucky and the Kear- 
sarge, and I was somewhat struck by a fact which indicated to my 
mind that there was a combination, and I sent to the Navy De- 
partment and got a statement as to those two contracts. ask 
that the Secretary may read the paper which I send to the desk, 
as I desire that it shall gointothe RECORD. It isa report from 
the chief of the Bureau of Ordnance to the Secretary of the Navy, 
which the Secretary of the Navy inclosed to me in a letter from 
himself 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary, without objec- 
tion, will read as requested. 

'The Secretary read as follows: 8 

[Memorandum for the honorable Secretary of the Navy.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26, 1896. 

The Bureau forwards herewith copies of the nce recently submitted 
and accepted for armor for the Kearsarge and Kentucky. The prices are for 
the armor complete, except the nickel oxide to be supplied by the Depart- 
ment, which increase the cost of armor by $19.60 per ton. 

The tment ted the lowest bid for each exhibit in all — 
which resulted in awa) t 
armor, amounting to $1,660,518.20, an average cost per ton of $552.22, and to 
the Bethlehem Iron Company 2,053 


W. T. SAMPSON, 
Chief of Bureau Ordnance. 
Mr. BACON. The point to which I desire especially to call the 
attention of the Senate is the close co ndence of those two 
bids. As stated in the public press, one of those bids was for the 
armor plate for one ship, which had been accepted from the Car- 
negie Company, and the other was a bid forthe armor for the 


other ship, which had been made by the Bethlehem Company and 


accepted. I noticed the publication in the press—I do not know 
whether it is correct or not, but Saeed itis—gave fuller infor- 
mation than this memorandum does. It gave the bids. In one 
case the Carnegie Company bid higher for the armor of one shi 
than the Bethlehem Company bid for the armor of that ship, ak 
in the other case it was exactly reversed, evidently showing the 
intention to be that one should get one contract and one the other, 
and at the same time with such very little difference in the price 
as that it made no substantial difference in the result to them. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Has the Senator any objection to my stat- 
ing here, in justice to the Secretary of the Navy, that it is not 
pretended that there was competition? It is admitted that there 
was not competition. The Secretary admitted it; the companies 
admitted that they were in combination; and the committee were 
well aware of the fact that there was no competition. The Sec- 
retary of the Navy thought he had done well for the Government 
under the circumstances in reducing the price of harveyi 
armor from an average of $600 a ton down to an average of $550. 
So while what the Senator states may be new to the Senate, it 
has been Wd admitted everywhere else, 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, the Senator from New Ham: 
shire is quite correct. The fact was apparent during the investi- 
gation before the committee. 

I desire to say, in connection with what the Senator from New 
Hampshire has said, that I am quite sure the Secretary of the 
Navy has done everything he could and has accomplished all that 
could have been accomplished under the circumstances. But 
here were two battle eni already contracted for, and it was 
necessary that there should be contracts for the armor. There 
were but two concerns in this country which could make the 
armor; they were in combination, and the Secretary of the Navy 
was absolutely powerless to do more than he did, which was to 
get a reduction of about $50 per ton as compared with the former 
price. 

I do not desire to go into this in detail. If this were a question 
as to whether or not we should fix the price, I should do so, be- 
cause I believe it can be demonstrated, according to the testimon 
of those penom before the committee, that it is an impossibil- 
ity that this steel, which was worth only $17 a ton, should, by the 
processes of manufacture and with the addition thereto of the cost 
upon the plant and the interest upon it, have been brought to a 
cost exceeding $600 per ton. They can not specify the items of 
cost, either of material or of labor, which would bring it to any- 
thing in that neighborhood, or even within 50 ee cent of it, in my 
opinion. I may be entirely wrong, but I shall not go into that 
now, because this amendment does not fix the price. It simply 
requires the Secretary of the Navy not now to make contracts at 
these exorbitant prices, but requires that if we can not get con- 
tracts within a limit which we think is ample for the profits to 
which these gentlemen are entitled, then he shall report the fact 
to Congress, when we shall have ample opportunity to make ar- 
rangements by which we can ascertain what is a proper price; 
and if that can not be done and proper contracts can not be made 
with them, then the question can be considered and the bill intro- 
duced by the Senator from New Jersey forthe construction of & 
plant by the Government itse!f be considered. 

I do not see how any harm can come to anybody by this amend- 
ment. It does not prevent a contract being made at a proper time. 
It simply prevents an improper contract being made now; and 
there is ample opportunity and will be ample time hereafter to 
determine whether or not these gentlemen be right or not in say- 
ingthat this material is worth $600 a ton or $500 a ton, or whether 
we are right when we say it is an exorbitant price. That isa 
matter which ought to be determined by Congress before any final 
action is taken. The whole scope and purpose of the amendment 
is to prevent action until that information has been had. 

i Mr. GORMAN. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a ques- 
ion? 

Mr. BACON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GORMAN. Whenthis amendment was offered by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, I think, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
I only heard it read at the desk, and supposed at the time that the 
amendment provided that no armor or armor plate should be pur- 
chased at a rate exceeding $350 per ton of 2,240 pounds, and that it 
was the intention of theauthor of the amendment to absolutely pro- 
hibit, until the Secretary of the Navy should report to Congress, 
the payment of a greater price than that being paid for armor. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator has the amendment before him, and 
can doubtless read the exact terms of it. 

Mr. GORMAN. I have the amendment, but what I want to 
get M is whether that is the intention of the amendment. I will 
read it: 

And provided further, That in case the Secretary of the Navy shall make 
Pipes contracts for the armor and armor plate for said battle ships, he 
shall not accept bids ata rate exceeding an average of per ton of 2,240 
pounds; and in case the said Secretary can not make contracts for said armor 
and armor plate within said limit, he shall delay action and report the offers 
made to the next session of Congress. 
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The criticism I have to make is that under this phraseology the 
Secretary of the Navy could contract with Mr. Cramp, or with 
the yard at Norfolk, or with the yara at San Francisco, for the 
construction of an entire ship, including the armor, and he would 
be at liberty to pay any price he saw proper, and the limitation of 
$350 a ton would only apply if he purchased the armor direct 
from the manufacturers. Is that the intention of the committee? 

Mr. BACON. It is not. I think the criticism of the Senator 
upon the language is good criticism, and that the amendment 
ought to go further, and ought to prohibit the Secretary of the 
Navy making any contract with a party who would contract for 
the building of an entire ship, including the armor, unless simi- 
lar estimate was put upon the armor; and I will state—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. ill the Senator allow me a word on that 
point? 

Mr. BACON. Permit me to finish the sentence. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Very well. 

Mr. BACON. I will state that I should think it to be the un- 
doubted duty of the Secretary of the Navy, if he were to make a 
contract with the Cramps or with Mr. Huntington or with any- 
one else for the construction of an entire ship, including the 
armor, to observe what is intended there to be a restriction upon 
him, and he would transcend his duty, or rather he would not 
be conforming strictly to what I should conceive to be his official 
duty, if he were to make a contract of that kind and failed to 
observe that injunction on the part of Congress. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator now allow me a moment? 

Mr. a s Iask the Senator to ges me to say a word. 

81 ACON . The Senator from New Hampshire asked me to 
yie m. 

Mr. QUAY. My recollection is that the Secretary of the Navy, 
in a letter to the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs of 
the House of Representatives, called attention to this very defect 
in the amendment which has been referred to by the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GORMAN]. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam very DM of the statement made by 
the Senator from Maryland and the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
because it gives mean opportunity to make an explanation onthis 
point which the Senator from Georgia will recognize as correct. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator from New Hampshire will remem- 
ber that he drew the amendment, although I offered it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Secretary of the Navy did write to the 
chairman of the House committee that there was a limitation 
upon him to $350 aton if he made a separate contract for the 
armor, but no limitation if he made a contract for the completed 
ship for one sum. 

e committee in the amendment which they adopted, which 
was moved by the Senator from Georgia by direction of the com- 
mittee, adapted themselves as well as they could to the decision of 
the Secretary of the Navy in the Kentucky and Kearsarge case. 
There was brought before the Secretary the question whether he 
Should make a contract for the whole ship for one sum with one 
person, or whether he should make a contract for the hull of the 
ship with one person and a separatecontract with the armor manu- 
facturers for the armor. r à full discussion of the question, 
carried on between the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, who ad- 
vocated separate contracts, and the Chief of the Bureau of Con- 
struction, who advocated a single contract, the Secretary deliber- 
ately decided to make separate contracts for the armor, changing 
what had been understood to have been his previous decision. So 
the committee adapted themselves to the Secretary's position as 
well as they could. 

The Secretary wrote the letter to the chairman of the House 
committee. Thereupon I set myself to see whether the Secretary's 
views could be met, and I drafted this amendment which I handed 
tothe Senator from Maine in charge of the bill, an added clause 
suggested by me, as follows: 

And if the Secretary in any case shall decide to make a contract for the 
completed ship, including armor, and the lowest bid shall exceed a fair esti- 
mated price, dowie tor the finished armor said average of $350 per ton, he 
shall accept none of the bids, but shall report the same to Congress on the 
first day of its next session. 

I showed this to the Secretary of the Navy. Iasked him if it 
would be a practicable limitation. He said that it would be, be- 
cause he said that in giving out the contracts the Department 
always make their own estimate as to the cost; that they knew 
the fair value of the hull of the ship, and that by adding to the 
estimated fair value of the hull of the ship the price of the armor 
at $350 a ton, they could ascertain the gross amount which would 
be a fair price for the ship, and could determine whether or not 
the bid was an exorbitant bid. 

So there can be no reasonable objection made to the limitation 
in the two forms that are now suggested; but the committee did 
not in the first instance draft this, because they understood it 
to be the settled policy of the Secretary of the Navy to make sepa- 


rate contracts for armor. 
Mr. HALE ut that amendment on the 


^ . And the Senate can 
clause in the bill at any time before the bill leaves the Senate. 


Mr. CHANDLER. The committee of conference can insert that 
provision. 

Mr. QUAY. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator from Pennsylvania will mom 
me, I have just one more sentence to utter and then I will yield 
the floor to him. 

Mr.QUAY. I wish tocall attention to another criticism which 


The 


the Senator will probably deal with before he leaves the floor. Ex 


Secretary calls attention to another defect in the amendment. 


says: 
roper that I should also state that the amendment, as it now 
t indefinite in another respect. The De 


It is, agri on 
reads, is somew. partment is for- 
bidden, in the case mentioned, to accept bids for armor and armor plate “at 
a rate exceeding an average of $350 per ton." Simple steel armor can be 
manufactured at a very much lower price, say from 35 to 40 per cent lower 
than the armor which the Government is now procuring. e expense of 
incorporating nickel in the armor is about $11.20 per ton, exclusive of the cost 
of nickel oxide, which amounts to about per ton. The expense of face 
hardening by the Harvey or similar process, or by reforging, averages about 


per ton. 
Itis suggested that if SDE ISW SO PRPS Ha the price to be paid for 
1 w state deti u e price 


armor it might be well to have the nitely whether 
mentioned is to include the price to be paid for the armor, finished and com- 
plete, according to the req' ments of the Government. 


That is to say, they can get $350 armor, $250 armor, or $100 
armor, but it will not be fit to send a ship into action with. 

Mr. BACON. Iholdin my hand copies of the bids which were 
accepted and which were made, the one by the Bethlehem Iron 
Company and the other by the 3 Company. I have also 

resented to the Senate the report to the Secretary of the Navy by 
mmander Sampson of the prices at which the contracts have 
been let. In that report the exact lan age is used which is used 
in this amendment, to wit, that they been let at a certain 
average. Here are the detailed statements of the different pieces 
of armor. Of course the general language which was used in the 
amendment would apply to a condition of affairs exactly similar 
to that which existed at the time the contract was made for the 
two battle ships now being built, the Kentucky and the Kearsarge. 

Ithink, Mr. President, if this amendment should be adopted, 
the purpose the committee had will be subserved, which was, if 
the price could not be reduced to this figure, to bring about such 
an investigation as would put Congress in possession of the facts 
as to what is a proper price to be paid for the armor. 

Now, I have but one more word to say unless some gentleman 
desires to inquire of me further on the subject. In the progress 
of the investigation the committee, having this point in view, 
specially inquired whether it was nec that the contract for 
armor for the additional battle ships should be given out prior to 
the next session of Congress. My recollection is that the general 
statement was that it would not be necessary to give out the con- 
tracts until some time in January or February. So if the matter 
is delayed, if there are no contracts given out between now and 
then, it will not delay the construction of the ships, and no hard- 
Ship thas I can see will come to anyone in the matter. 

.QUAY. It is fair that these plants, having been established 
at the instance of the Government, should be kept running, that 
they should not go to decay, and that the force of skilled laborers 
there employed should not be scattered. The fact is that they are 
in such condition that the Carnegie Iron Company can begin the 
manufacture of this plate at once, as soon as the limitation ex- 
pires, which under the bill is one hundred and twenty days; and 
in six months from date the Bethlehem Iron Company can be 
running. 

Mr. S H obtained the floor. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like to say a word on that point, 
The Navy Department reserve nine months before they are to fur- 
nish the drawings of the armor for the Kentucky and Kearsarge, 
and then it will take from nine months to a year to furnish that 
armor. There is not the slightest possibility that within nine 
months or a year from this time any work will be done upon the 
armorof eitherthetwoorthefourships to be authorized by this bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Les; but 

Mr. MA That depends entirely upon the rapidity with 
which the Navy Department complete the contracts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has recognized the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I only want to say that every business man 
knows it is sometimes of immense importance to a large concern 
like either of these to know that even nine months ahead it is 
going to have a hundred-thousand-dollar or a five-hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar contract. 

Mr. BACON. I think it may be very safely assumed that when- 
ever the proper price can be ascertained these parties will not only 
havea contract, but a contract at a liberal profit. I should favor 
giving them contracts above all others, and I should favor that 
they should have a liberal profit which, in general estimation, 
should exceed ordinary profits, from the fact that they are en- 
gaged in this business, in which they can have only the Govern- 
ment as a customer, 
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Mr. HAWLEY. And, I may add, they went into it at the 
earnest solicitation of a great mass of patriotic men, who were 
very much interested in seeing the work of furnishin ple ar- 

eve 


mor and heavy They were encouraged 
that if they would ish a plant of $2,000,000 or more they 
should have reasonable contracts that would be a fair return. 

Mr. BACON. And I think there is every disposition to give it 
to them, and to give them the most liberal profit that would be 
deemed at all reasonable. 

Mr. QUAY. I do not think the Senator from Georgia is so far 
apart from my position on this question. Ido not wish the Gov- 
ernment to pay exorbitant prices to either of these corporations, 
neither does the Senator from Georgia. But it does seem to me 
that before we apply a restrictive vision such as this amend- 
ment to the dealings between the Government and a corporation 
we ought to permit them at least to get out of the concern the 
money they have actually invested in it. No matter how large 
the profit is for the time being, the time for restriction and re- 

ression is when they are at large and out of the shackles of the 
vernment. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, as a member of the Naval Com- 
mittee I introduced a bill in the Senate providing that the Goy- 
ernment should erectits own armor-plate manufactory, and from 
that has come the measures we are now discussing. My object 
in presenting the bill for the Government to erect its own armor 
works arose from the fact that when the Government induced 
the Bethlehem Iron Works and the Carnegie Iron Company to 
manufacture armor plate, the understanding, while not specially 
provided in writing, was that the price then paid to them was 
practically a subsidy by which the Government paid for their 
works over and above the actual cost, or even the cost with a fair 
profit added for their construction. From the figures that we 
compiled the members of the Naval Committee believe that the 
Government has carried out its part of the contract and that we 
have absolutely paid for the money that they have invested in 

ir armor works. K 

Further proof was furnished by the fact that the Russian Gov- 

ernment for a contract for armor plate. These same com- 

ies who are charging some $600 a ton to the Government of 
Tiis county. after we had practically supplied the money for the 
erection of their plants, went abroad and furnished to foreign 
countries an armor plate, under the evidence we have, which was 
more costly than ours, at $250 a ton. 

I felt that, in justice to our Government and to our people, we 
should at least make some effort to stop the unwarranted expendi- 
ture and the outrageous price that we were paying for this plate. 
The evidence that we have had furnished us is very conclusive to 
my mind that the cost of this plate does not exceed $200 per ton, 
and that when we agree to pay $350 a ton we are very liberal, lib- 
eral to such an extent that if we are to build but two ships the 

fits on the armor plate to these men will amount to between 
$500,000 and $700,000. 

Mr. President, with these facts before us and with the very lib- 
eral Ly gems) that we make of $350 a ton (because I do not want 
to stand on the floor of the Senate and advocate any manufacturer 

lying the Government with any material at cost or without a 
t), I think that we are liberal far beyond the necessities of 

e case. 

But I recognize another fact, and the evidence is pretty conclu- 
sive, which makes me believe that we shall still be wed to erect 
an armor-plate concern in this country. Iam reliably informed 
that after the gentlemen here went abroad and broke into the 
combination on the other side and received a contract for them, 
they made a combination that not only covers the continent but 
covers this country, and from the bids we have just received and 
that have been read by the Senator from Georgia it is evident 
that the gentlemen here have an understanding and that perhaps 
itreaches abroad. But no matter whether it or not, we owe 
it to ourselves to insist on this amendment as being fair and just 
and right. If we can not build these ships by the purchase of 

late at this price then we will have ample time to order it at the 
Fairest price at which we can obtain it. I hope that the Senate 
will be prepared and ready, in case these gentlemen propose to 
ask extortionate prices, to commence the construction of our own 


armor plate. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I remember so well-the discus- 
sions and the ra Leen among these private parties, and in- 
vestigations conducted by the Government before they began this 
work, that I can not help feeling very considerable interest in this 
debate and in these propositions. 

There was a great deal of hesitation as to whether it was worth 
while to undertake to contract with the Government anyhow 
involving so heavy an investment. A contract with the Govern- 
ment is not an unusual thing in my part of the country for Hotch- 
kiss guns, or Colt’s pistols, or a great variety of other guns, and I 
am familiar with the facts and with the feelings of man - 
ers. Therearesome of them who say they will never make another 


contract with the Government anyway. One reason is the annoy- 
ing and small inspection, if you choose to call it so. A spit or 
blowhole somewhere is made the excuse for throwing away a fine 
piece of iron. Young men just out of the Academy go there to 
pass judgment upon the work of men who have been for fifty 
ears engaged in making steel and the other processes that relate 
it. e Government, in my judgment, ought to be as fair, 
honorable, and square with all these men as private parties are 
among themselves, and not take advan of its greater power 
"e and not insist upon unjust and illiberal terms. 
hen I first saw in the papers that the Bethlehem Works had 
made a contract with Russia I was aware that it was likely to 
make them some trouble, They made it at $259 a ton, made it at 
a loss, as it proved, and no one, I think, acquainted with the sub- 
ject doubts it; but their object was twofold. One was to break 
into a foreign market, to get a field for their goods. The other 
was the common one among manufacturers, to keep g60d workmen 
together, reaching over & chasm when there was no work to be 
done. 'They then afterwards entered into competition before the 
Russian Government with English and French makers and got 
— at $259a ton. That, I understand, is easily susceptible 
of proo: 

r. CHANDLER. The Senator wants to understand that 
transaction just it was. They not only wanted to break into the 
foreign markets but they wanted to break into the foreign com- 
bination, and when the combination was made of foreign and 
American manufacturers, then they were able to force up the 
price on the foreign Governments, and that is the reason why the 
prices went back to $500 a ton. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator's idea, then, is that there was a 
combination of Carnegie and Bethlehem with foreign makers? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. To force up the price? 

1 CHANDLER, Undoubtedly there was such a combina- 
on. 

Mr. QUAY. Where is the evidence of it? 

Mr. WLEY. I do not know whether that has been proved 
or not. The Senator perhaps believes it, but can he prove it? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Tsaid I thought every member of the Naval 
Committee was convinced that there was. That is the basis upon 
which we have been arguing this case. So when the Senatorsays 
the price went up again to $550 a ton after they had broken into 
the foreign market, it went up again when they had broken into the 
combination and made a newer and a larger combination. That 
is the way we understand it. If any member of the committee 
understands it differently from myself he will so state. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ido not understand it in that way atall I 
understand it as I have stated. 

Mr. QUAY. Let me ask what convinced the committee? 

Mr. WLEY. It can not be proved, I think. 

Mr. QUAY. Was there evidence of such a combination before 
the 5 or not? I have not examined the report on that 
poin 

Mr. CHANDLER. There was evidence before the committee 
that the foreign 5 had taken nine-tenths of the stock in the 
Harvey patents. ey had obtained that, I think, in connection 
with the American companies; and we were informed (I do not 
know whether it is on record or not) that the new contract with 
a foreign 3 at about 8500 a ton, which the Bethlehem 
Company have since received, was a contract given to them or 
— to them as a part of their share of the combine business 
of the armor trust. 

Mr. QUAY. Who was giving this outside information to the 


committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the motion 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania that the Senate recede from 
amendment numbered 32, striking out four battle ships" and 
inserting ‘‘two battle ships.” 

Mr. Spar: Of course I make the motion for the purpose of 
taking the yeas and nays on this question. Iask that the vote be 
taken by yeas and nays. 

The IM and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, as a member of the Naval 
Committee I have followed the investigations by which we sought 
to arrive at the facts and the true inwardness of this armor and 
its cost, and I have some very strong opinions about it. Perhaps 
Iam so constituted that I can not have any other kind of opinions 
except positive ones. It is doubtless a fact that I sometimes ar- 
veio at erroneous conclusions, all of which I am willing to acknowl- 

ge. 

As I understand the situation, we have a monopoly in the United 
States created by the Government, paid for by the Government, 
and yet the men who make this armor plate and who have the 
monopoly in the business paid for by the . are robbing 


the Government to-day unm: y. 
In the first qe we have a law forbidding contracts by the 
Secretary of Navy for any vessel which use armor not 
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manufactured in this country. I agree that that is patriotic and 
right and just. We ought to manufacture 8 that we 
consume in this country. I am protectionist enough to go that 
far. It may astonish somebody to hear me say so, but I am hon- 
estly in favor of this country manufacturing everything that it 
consumes. But I do say that this Government ought not to be 
robbed by those whom it protects, and that the benefits to be de- 
rived should not go alone to the capital invested, but to the labor 
as well; that when they have had a reasonable protection and get 
a reasonable income on the capital and reasonable w; for the 
skilled labor that is far enough, and when we go her by our 
laws we just simply provide a means by which a certain class of 
men who are pascal favorites of the Government become mil- 
lionaires at the expense of the 8 

We are face to face with the fact that there are two armor 
manufactories in the United States—Carnegie and Bethlehem— 
and that you can not get any armor from any other 8 than 
those two, either in the country or ont of the country. e evi- 
dence is clear enough, and if anybody disputes it I want some- 
body to dispute the proposition which I now lay down, and which 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SurrH] just enunciated, that 
the Government in making the original contracts with these 
armor manufacturers paid enough bonus over and above the rea- 
sonable price to pay for the factories. Does anybody dispute it? 

Mr. HAWLEY. We do not know. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Lou do not know? Well, I will let the former 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Tracy, have a word to say on that 
point. I ask that the Secretary read the part marked in the testi- 
mony given by him before the committee. s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read, without 
objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Senator TILLMAN. I was absent for a few minutes, having been called out 
of the room unavoidably, and you may have touched upon t; but let 
me ask on what, in making your contracts with the Ca es, you based 
your action as to price? 

Ex-Secretary TRACY. You were out, Senator. I said when I came to nego- 
tiate with Mr. Carnegie the negotiation began with Mr. Abbott, the 
of their works; and when Mr. egie came into it later I started by 
ing that they should reduce the price that was paid to Bethlehem. I thought 
that was an excessive price, and I wanted them to reduce 3s prios. 

Senator TILLMAN. Did they mention as a reason why they could not reduce 
the price that they would be at a great expense? 

Ex-Secretary Tracy, Of course. 

— TILLMAN. Which would have to be considered in undertaking the 
contraet? 

Ex-Secretary Tracy. Yes. 

Senator TILLMAN. Did they give you any estimates? 

Bacar m era ed pont peur pem ien 

Senator TILLMAN, rou e amount rou . generally? 

ME ond esent TRACY. T think it was more than $2,000,000 that they would 
vo to expend. 

Senator TILLMAN. That they would have to expend over and above their 


rge sum. 
Senator HALE. They had a lar; lant for other purposes? 
Y Bad P large t. 


a lan 
had alarge plant. lam trying to get at 
what ought to be the present price of armor r the Government has prac- 


8 5 paid for these plants in the original contracts. That is the point Iwant 
e. 


Ex-Secretary Tracy. As I stated, Mr. said flatly, *I will mako 
no contract unless I can have the same terms tare accorded to Bethle- 
hem, at the same prices and substantially the same quantity of armor. If 
you will give me that. I will found the plant; if you do not, I will not.“ 

Senator TILLMAN. Did your experts, those who reported to you in regard 
to the delay in furn the armor and complying with the o; con- 
tract of the Bethlehem Company, ever lead you to suppose that 
any intentional procrastination? 

5 — — 5 not willful. 

Senator TILLMAN. Was it necessary? 

Ex-Secretary Tracy. N. in one sense. In the founding of that 
plant Bethlehem sought vay tools instead of 
chasing them. Then they e great A E 
Iam not to E veta atall with any willful — d The delay 
was very ; but I think the Senator was out when I sta that one of 
the controlling. factors which led me to think it desirable to found a second 

lant was because the experience of the English armor t in 

eir largent establishmen: — — out only about 300 tons a month each, 
and at tons a month two blishments co manufacture armor for 
only about two battle ships a year the size of the Indiana. 

Senator TILLMAN. This is merely a question as » read opinion, but let 
me ask you whether from your intimate knowledge of the matter gon have 
any reason to believe that those two companies are in collusion or t they 
at that time had an understanding with each other? 

Ex-Secretary TRACY. No; not at the time of making the contract, of 
course, I do not beg mpc ony a peta question. I have no evidence sufti- 
— ra emit they were in collusion. We were required 

ve ‘or ma 

8 AN. Did any other steel makers make any propositions or 
come to you 

Ex-Secretary Tracy. There is no one else in the country who has a plant, 
and so others could not compete. 

Senator TILLMAN. None except Carnegie and the Bethlehem Company. 

eed Tracy. They are the only two plants in the country that 
can com: z 

Benator TILLMAN: Are we then to-day practically forced to buy from those 
io: ornone? 


Secretary Tracy. Weare. 
Senator HALE. Unless we build a plant of our own? 
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those firms have gone to? 
CY. Yes, sir; that is it, unless you Tonik another pishi 
nator TILLMAN. Ij want to get the idea of a D Se a com: 
bine between those companies brought out prominently in the invest 


tion. 
Senator NDLER. Without reference to a combine, it is admi that 
those two companies are the only ones now that can compete? 

Senator TILLMAN. I am not speaking of the present time. 

— TRACT « You do not understand me as saying that there is 
any combine. 
ee TILLMAN. I am trying to bring out the facts that will prove that, 

owever. 

Senator HALE. At the time when, under the circumstances you have sta 
you made the arrangement which resulted in the establishment ot the secon 
plant, was there anything that indicsted any collusion or sympathy or cor- 
respondence between the Ca: es and the Bethlehem Company, or do you 
believe now that there was an g of the kind? 

Ex-Secretary TRAcY. No; there was nothing at the time. 

Senator HALE. On the other hand, was it not considered by 7 that you 

create an additional and rival establishment to the Bethlehem Com- 


pany? 

Ex-Recre! Tracy, Yes, sir. I have assumed that if this Government 
had followed the practice of England and appropriated $100,000,000, or even 
$15, ding scheme, to be expended so much per year du a 
series of — cost of our ships in every could have been greatly 
red use more people would have gone into the business of furnish- 
ing the es of ships, the plates of ships, the decking; more men would 
have e into the projectile business; more armor men would have 
into the armor business, We could really have got up an active — — 
t, costing mil - 
probability that something ma afterwards follow, of course he is likely to 


exact a much higher price for t one contract. 

Senator HALE. That is true. 

Ex-Secre TRACY. I assume now that if the present Co: should 
authorize the g of four more battle ships in addition to two being 
built, the present rep ce d ng the Navy could negotiatea contract for armor 
at considerably less than present prices. 


Mr. TILLMAN. From the statement made by the Secretary 
of the Navy it is very clear that when he took upon himself the 
responsibility of founding or attempting to found a new armor 
plant at Carnegie's, he hoped to get competition. We have seen 
that the competition is not in existence; that these people are to- 
gether. We have seen that after the Government has paid an 
enormous price for the first contracts, aggregating something like 
twelve or fourteen million dollars, in which was included the cost 
of the factory or the additional expenditure to which they were 
poria 1 to be 5 — to lotar the armor Aag wake it, Aes dares 

up and say, ** You must now pay us just what you ori 
paid us. We will not reduceit.” um Why?" We have you ind 
the throat. We have your Congress by the throat. We have men 
in the Senate and in the House who will stand by us. ä 
to steal from this country or to take it vi et armis, by votes.” 
That is what they say in plain English. 

We will see by the vote here this evening whether the entire 
Naval Committee, all of us who have examined this question, four 
of whom have gone up to Bethlehem and seen the process, 
from the creation of the Bessemer steel right on through un 
we came out with the finished armor plate, are to be turned down 
at the instigation of—I will not say who. Thatisit. Isee that 
Congress is run by its committees. Ihave been here enough 
to find that out. It seems that here is one committee which is 
not going to run its Department. While we are put in charge of 
naval matters, and are supposed to be looking after the interests 
of the Government and trying to protect it, we are to be over- 
slaughed, and a committee of conference is to legislate us.out, so 
to , and let the job, for it is nothing but a job, go through. 

I have heard a little something about the way it was done. 
am not complaining of the committee of conference, except that 
the proposition is made here that we shall now recede from the 
amendment which we here, and to allow the armor rob- 
bers just simply to put their hands into the pocket of the Govern- 
ment and steal another million or two or three or four or five. 
The armor for the four battle ships will cost—what is it, I ask the 
Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CHANDLER. About $3,000,000 for each pair. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Three million dollars for each pair.. That is 
$6,000.000 which we are proposing to give now by contract. 

Mr. BACON. For the four vessels. 

Mr. TILLMAN. At our price or their price? 

Mr. BACON. The present prices. 

Mr. CHANDLER. A million and a half for each battle ship. 

Mr. TILLMAN. That is $6,000,000 for the four. 

Icontend, as a practical man—I do think I have a little common 
sense about how much it takes even to make steel, although I 
never saw a steel factory until I went to Bethlehem—and there 
I agree with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] that you can 
not possibly suggest any scheme of ing which will make the 
armor cost four or five hundred dollars a ton. It is impossible. 
Lund great blocks of steel, 20 to 30 feet long, with the same 

ty and ease that a woman cuts out a dress lying on a table 
with a pair of scissors. : 

There is another aspect to this case, I have here a volume 
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entitled Violation of Armor Contracts—Report and Evidence 
before the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House for 1894. 
The report is too long to read, but I will ask that an extract be 


nescius dust $9,134.00 | Test pieces substi- 

incorporated in my remarks: tated, page 109 

CRIMINALITY. 15.491 tons.| 9,080.00 ec ne eat, five 

It the criminality of a wrongful act is to be measured the deliberation 

with which it is ea el ted, the magnitude of the evils oA to result from 10 inches ... do XB |............. 8,992.00 | Not heated for treat- 
its perpetration, and the want of provocation with which it is done, the frauds ment. 
which your committee have found are worthy to be called crimes. Theserv- | 10 inches - do XT 9,108.00 | Heated eleven hours 
ants of the Carnegie Steel Company (whether with or without the knowledge tocherry redafter 
of the company), to increase their gains, deliberately continued for many tests. 


15.492 tons.| 9,081.00| In pit from bend- 
ing; noother heat. 

5.279 tons. 3,094.00 | Heated one end 
thirty minutes; 
more ght hours 
in pit. 


months to commit acts whose natural and probable consequence would be 
the sacrifice of the lives of our seamen in e of war, and with them, per- 
haps, the dearest interests of the nation. 

The company were hired to make the best pase d armor plate and paid 
an enormous price for so doing. They were hired to make an armor that 
would stand the shots of an erg ses men 2 7700 the nation might rely in 
time of need. They were pai n 800 and $100 a ton and thousands of 
dollars a plate for so doing. [Nord 2 —. — ers obligations, the eps pe eri 
its servants have perpetrated manifold frauds, the natural aan 
was to palm off upon the Government an inferior armor, eriority 
might perchance appear only in the shock of battle, and w. Vi incalculable 


damage to the coun 

No or mere money compensation is an adequate atonement for such 

wrongs. The commission of such frauds is a moral crime of the gravest 

character. Your committee do not consider it as within their province to 

draft a criminal statute; but they do feel under 4 tion to the atten- 

tion of the House to the importance of protectin gin 

— the Treasury, the lives of our seamen, and the safety of the nation b 
riate le tion, denouncing as crimes all such acts of fraud an 

5 — n iced upon the 3 in connection with armor plate 

and (ined material of war, and making such acts severely punishable 

persons who commit them or aid and abet their commission. 


THE PLATES MUST BE TESTED. 


Notwithstanding all the admissions vat al the superintendents employed 
by the Carnegie Company, they claim that all the 3 for by the Gov- 
ernment are up to the specifications of th 1 55 that they 
not only mus the best plate mes could bo made at that time, but that the 
. t TAM . th alleged. false pA gordon 5 . 
men ou e en Ww. 

or manipulation of tensile tests. 
92 of the contract of Fe 28,1893, states that the oen 
upon the contractor to satisfy the ‘inspector that ak crores 

fone done in strict accordance with the hg ras of the contract. yi 
conclusively shown that the inspectors have been satisfied and the armor 
plates passed by the most notorious frauds. “The efforts of the company, and 
Brits Of its superintendents, Cline rap DD the Schwab, have been to sa your 
the armor is u the eee 2 the contract, not- 
DE the false repo inspec docto: pos y mens, plug- 
of p! gag eed Te treatin of test plates, = * jocke “of the 
— — plates, fraud acter of the fra to which these 
men have been die P» the rd of truth and honesty v which they | 8 inches. Barbette.....| 580 |............. $8,231.00 | Tempered O. K.; no 

have shown in testifying before your committee, render them unworthy of annealing. 
, d , . d e e ere ME AET 8,214.00 | One end only Bot.; 

And everything igri "E 5 It is not to be eee other end black- 


ened. 
E CUN lcoosrbe EA EREL 8,008. 00 tevceulay treat- 
ment. 


5.5 inches do 2952 | 6.399 tons..| 3,749.00 


s starbacra 2,410.00 | Ends only, oil burnt 
X19b | sponson otf. 


AMPHITRITE. 


9 inches... 


9 inches ... 
9 inches ...| 12 


5 inches... 


$0, 890. 00 Dippet in oil, burnt 
off. 
7, 662.00 Do. 


7, 758.00 r hanged oil, ends 
1,834.00 Dippe in oil, burnt 
oi. 


7 inches Belt 492 | No. 7, star- $8,741.00 Ends only treated. 
7 inches ...|.....do ........ 705 | No.12,star-| 8,093.00 | Edges only heated. 
7 inches ML 678 | No. 6, star- 7,830.00 Do. 

board. 


OREGON. 


Two nds they would n remain, however; first, neuen. notwithstanding the frauds: 

h stan dard required by the contracts, the 
armor is not still god we. steel and Siri ere and second, the extent to which 
the FM MA DNE been damaged by the frauds and irregularities practiced 


OLYMPIA. 


Defect. 
them to ascertain "e 5 damages. It de however, for 
them to do this with resent powers. The onl 3 5 PF 
actual condition and T sper the armor is — a subjecting cor 8 plates of .| Barbette.....| 870 |............. $4,830.00 | No treatment. Oil 
the groups by fraud to ballistic tests. your committee has no burnt off. 
power to do. For the information of the Ms. y relation to the question | 45 inches do 400|............. Do. 
of further continuing this investigation making such ballistic your | 45 inches _|.....do.-.-....| 409 |...........-. Do. 
committee have ascertained the cse uts of 59 representative plates, 


List of most important alleged defective dm 
MONTEREY. 


INDIANA. 


Bize. Location. No. | Weight. 


Plates. 
13inches..| Belt. K. L. | X8 | 17.5tons...| $9,138.45 | Pipe4feetlong,page | Diagonal...... Insufficient! heated be 
; starboard, E. lag 88 
18 inches ..| Belt. No.4, . X13 | 16.74tons..| 8,728.94 | Bad holes, page 88. Do. 
7.5inches.. After torret 214 | 6.7 tons....| 3,929.38 | Oil burnt off. Fourth. Mene axe 
rthole 
1351nchen.. |... do... 295 | 9.2 tons Ten minutes heat, thirty. 


six hours pit. 
No. 4, port...... ee annealed. 


Doi rin No. 4, starboard. 


MONADNOCK. 


1. 5 inches. Barbette.....| 702 |............. 0,596.15 | Changed colors; not MASSACHUSETTS. 

heated; test pieces 

stretched, page 105. 
neee ———-————] 9uT1..————— 15,507.05 | Fake treatment | Diagonal 253 | No.13, starboard| $2,157.00 | Not oil-tempered. 

after bending. 824 | No.5,starboard.| 3,394.00 On fourth and. Mte reae 
inert. s] 988 I5 Lr rere Test peoos stretch- ends only heated. 

ed, page 105. 832 | No. 4, port......| 3,414.00 
FUP inches. |... 10, 727. 00 Tempered, no an- | Door 879 do $ 720.00 | No treatment at all. 
9 inches. Belt . 7,043.00 Scrap ends only in 

board. furnace tes 


OREGON. 


Heated to sheer 
bap d s D 2 | for e 
1 d. after treatment. 


1898. 
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Four-inch sponsons. 


Ships. No. Location. Cost. 
New York ....| 2641 | No.7, port $2,432.00 | Ten minutes heat before 
anne ` 
2557 | No.5, port 2,377.00 Do. 
X19B| No.9,starboard.| 2,408.00 | Ends only treated. 
Columbia ..... No.6,starboard.| 2,469.00 Do. 
1 502 No. 4, iw lut 8 on m tud 
Minnea 449 | No.7, port....... TH. rnt off. 
ds 663 | No.6, Parbosrd: 2,444. 00 Kagos only for annealing. 
645 | No.3,starboard.| 2,444.00 O. 
Olympia ...... 2453 | Starboard after | 8,117.00 | Oil burnt off, 
between 64 
and 65. 
2190 | Port after be- | 3,129.00 Do. 
tween 57 and 
472 Port forward, | 8,080.00 | Oil burnt off; heated to 
No. 29 frame. cherry after treatment. 
Cincinnati....| 627 | No.2,starboard.| 2,909.00 | Ends only. 
641 0.8, Port 2, 909. 00 Do. 
Raleigh ....... 2050 | Portafterboard| 2,890.00 Do. 
2003 2, 860. 00 Do. 


nances had been delivered to the Government by said company, 
d to the Government 

, bolts, and appurte- 

m investigation without 

the actual ballistic resistance of groups of pus passed by a test of 

at did not eee ee rir has admit- 

vernment is uded from making these tests at 


nances. 
knowin, 
lates 


taken from any moneys heretofore pee tat for the increase of the Navy 
under the h of “Armor and armament.” 
adoption of the . resolution f 3 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States o 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he 
hereby, authorized and directed to remove from the ships hereinafter men- 
toned the armor pne hereinafter mentioned, and subject said armor plates 
to the same ballistie tests, in every Veri aif as were given to the plates u 
the ballistic tests of which the respective groupe, of armor plate containing 
the hereinafter mentioned plates were accepted. The armor plates to be 
he npn with the ships from which they are to be removed, are as follows, to 


t: 

From the ship Monadnock, the 9-inch belt plate, No. 10, starboard, manu- 
facturing number 448; 

From the monitor Terror, the T-inch belt plate, No. 6, starboard, manu- 


587; 
the 4inch casemate diagonal plate, No. 1 rt. 
manufactu Dumber 233; R Spa 


From the ship Massachusetts, the Cinch casemate door, No. “ 
Be it further resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, 
autho: and directed to remove the 13-inch belt pla’ KL, itarboard, No. 


X8, from the ship Monteres and ascertain whether said plate contains a pipe- 
hole 4 feet long; and if such pipe-hole be found, the Secretary of the Navy is 
hereby further authorized and directed to subject the said plate to a ballistic 
test identical in every particular with that which was given to the plate upon 
the test of which the group containing the said plate, X8, was accepted, and 
that the first shot be placed in that part of the plate conie ning the pipe-hole. 


The Secretary of the Navy is f ier requested and d to send to the 
pian i fulland detailed report of the hereinbefore-directed tests as soon 
as may be. 


'The members of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives heretofore engaged in investigating the armor-plate frauds are 


hereby directed to witness, as far as le, each of the hereinbefore-men- 
tion M and said tests are to made at the Indian Head proving 
und. 
The Secretary of the Navy is authorized and directed to pay from an 


moneys heretofore appropriated for the increase of the Navy, under the h 

of armor and armament, such sums as may be necessary for the carrying out 
of the hereinbefore-directed tests, and for placing on the ships before men- 
tioned other armor plates, in pace of the plates removed for the purpose of 
being tested, as hereinbefore directed. 


I will simply read a brief extract from the summing up of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives as to 
one of the armor-plate factories. Charges were made as to frauds 
in the manufacture of armor; that they were poting up shoddy, 
so to speak, if you can haye shoddy steel; and the committee of 
the House formulated charges and sent for the experts and the 
employees and the bosses of the Carnegie Company, and upon their 
admitted statements, not denied, admitted in open court, so to 
speak, before the committee, the report was made. They con- 
fessed that they had put off fraudulent armor on the Govern- 
ment, The committee summed up in this way: 

If the criminality of a wrongful act is to be measured by the deliberation 
with which it is committed, the magnitude of the evils likely to result from 
Ke popo matot and the want of provocation with which it is done, the frauds 
which your committee have found are worthy to be called crimes. The serv- 
antsof the Carnegie Steel Company (whether with or without the knowl- 
edge of the company), to increase their gains, deliberately continued for 
many months to commit acts whose natural and probable consequence would 


be the sacrifice of the lives of our seamen in time of war, and with them, per- 
haps, the dearest ‘nterests of the nation. 


Then the committee goes on, as will be seen, and sums up, giv- 
ing a list of 10 or 12 battle ships upon which this fraudulent, 
ngy.plugged-up armor has been put. The ships are in New 
ork Harbor now, and when the House committee asked to have 
the armor taken off and tested, so as to determine whether it 
would stand the ballistic test, the thing died somewhere. I was 
told by the chairman of the committee of the House this evening 
that it got here at this end and died. So it died in this body, like 
this other thing is to die, I suppose. They admit their fraud. 
Yet they have so much influence with the Senate, so much influ- 
ence with the Secretary of the Navy and the President, that you 
can not get the test made as to whether the rotten steel that 
have put on those vessels will stand the test which they contr: 
to have it stand. 

Now we are asked to give them $6,000,000 more of contracts 
under that system. First, it is a monopoly; secondly, that the 
Government pay for the plant in the first contract. Then we say. 
„We will let you put your fraudulent armor on us; we will let 

ou charge what you please; we will not reduce the price," The 

aval Committee is to be laughed out of court by these—shall I 
say attorneys? Have we a lobby here? Have we Senators who 
are interested in seeing these contracts given out? Ionly ask. I 
do not know. 

There is another aspect to the case which I have heard since I 
have been in Washington, and that is in reference to the question 
whether we shall have four or two battle ships. I look for m 
and I have been looking for it for two months—that they woul 
settle down on three ships. Why? Because there arethree shi 
yards, and Sopy vant another job. Each one would agree to 
one ship, and they would fix up a price which would give them a 
handsome profit, There would be no competition, and the Gov- 
ernment would be robbed of several millions more. If we can 
hold on to two ships there will be at least a struggle between the 
three shipyards as to which shall have them. e of them will 
have to go lacking, and the likelihood is that there will be actual 
and honest competition between them, and the Government will 
get some benefit from it. I have been told that if we put in four 
the big Philadelphia yard will take two, and the two little yards— 
one at San Francisco, and the other at Newport News—will take 
the other two. There will be no competition in that case, and 
there will be some more happy millionaires. 

However, aside of the question whether or not there is any job 
in this business and whether the Government is to be rob 
right here in broad daylight, while we as Senators sit and submit 
to it or act as though we were in collusion with somebody, is this 

uestion which appeals to me as a practical one. I went to New 

ork last Saturday at the invitation of the zealous chairman of 
the Committee on Coast Defenses, to see what had been done there 
to provoci our Manhattan gold bugs from their friends in Europe 
if they should geta notion to come over here and levy tribute. I 
quos the whole day there. I went down to Sandy Hook, where 
the outer line of defenses is, and what did I see? Now, pity my 
ignorance and my innocence. But Iwent into a mortar battery 
16 mortars,in groups of four, down in a hole. The man who 
aims the mortar has to have an officer upon an eminence, who 
will tell him what angle to set it as Sag pa compass, what angle 
to set it as to altitude, so as to try to reach a certain point, and 
after it has been loaded all of the cannoneers actually have to go 
around into a hole 50 yards away, while a man touches a button 
to fire these guns aimed in the dark. 

That is the kind of defenses we have there. Our Army gon 
neers say that is the modern method of defending harbors. e 
fact of the business is that for thirty years the United States and 
every other Government in the world has been spending millions 
and hundreds of millions of dollars on theories of war. When 
they come down to practical tests, as to whether their theories will 
pan out, I think they will find that people who goto war hereafter 
will have to go in sight of each other, and men will put guns u 
to their shoulders and do some shooting like the Confederates an 
the bluecoats used to do about thirty years ago. 

To come back to New York, I saw a battery of five steel guns 
mounted at Fort Wadsworth, and there are two down at Sandy 
Hook. Lots of them are lying there in the sand, but there are no 
carriages. It will take ten or fifteen million dollars, at the lowest 
calculation, to put New York harbor in adefensive position. You 
can not protect it otherwise with England having four times the 
vessels you have, with guns of the caliber and four or five times 
the strength that you ever expect to get even. Your Navy would 
be the prey of the overpowering English navy, and they would 
steam right in and take your vessels unless you fortify some one 
harbor by coast defenses sufficiently to protect your Navy from 
the navy of England. That is your condition, and yet you want 
more big ships, more five and six million dollar ironclads. 

We are not going to undertake to compete with England in the 
matter of a navy. Her vitality, her life, her existence depend 
upon the preservation of her supremacy on the sea, because she 
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would starve to death inside of two years if she could be kept 
from supplies from the outside. Weare not in that condition. 


All we want is navy enough to make our flag respected wherever 
itmay go, and if we want to defend our seacoast, as I think we 
ought to do; if we want something to take care of the cities which 
are un it ought to be by preparing batteries and steel 
cannon and such other appliances, even though they be mortar 
batteries, which will aim out of sight and shoot out of sight, and 
whatever modern science shall dictate as being the best system of 
defense. Let us spend our money on that; but to go and put out 
a whole pile of money is entirely wrong. 

Here is $25,000,000 to be spent on these four battle ships which 
we are now di i If we are to continue that sort of thing, 
if we are to continue to pay these exorbitant prices to protected 
and monopolizing concerns, our Navy will cost twice what it 

ht to cost, and will be of no account when we get it. So far 
as nding New York is concerned, you will have to depend upon 
torpedoes and upon the use of dynamite to keep foreign vessels 
out, because we could never build vessels enough to prevent the 
English navy from overpowering our Navy, unless it were in a 
place where there would be some equality. We have no harbor 
now to shelter a navy; there is no where one can hide; there 
is no place into which one can eits head for safety. It isa 
question of practical statesmanship as to whether the Senate will 
spend more money for more vessels to be unprotected, or whether 
it will protect some one city, even though it be New York, which 
I do not think deserves much 8 owing to the way it is 
stenling from the rest of us. am willing, however, to protect 
even New York, and I hope some day to see those fellows loosen 
their grip on the throat of this country and keep them from rob- 
hing us so badly. But it is a question of practical statesmanship 
as to whether we want to protect and defend our cities or whether 
we are going to spend the money to create a big navy which will 
be helpless when we have created it; helpless to protect our coast 
cities and helpless to protect itself. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, it is evident that no vote can be 
taken to-night, as so many Senators have left the Chamber, and I 
move that when the Senate adjourn it be to meet at 11 o’clock to- 
morrow m: 2 

The PRESIDIN G OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Maine. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CULLOM. Task leave to have a little bill taken up, which 
I have been solicited to have passed. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President—— . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
wish to speak to the question before the Senate? . 

Mr.BACON. Idid not know that there was a question before 
the Senate. 

Mr.CULLOM. Ihopethe Senator from Georgia will allow me 
to have the bill to which I refer . 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator from Illinois wants to proceed to 
another matter, I wish to state that I am compelled to leave here 
to-night, and there is a matter as to which I am very anxious to 
have an executive session. It will occupy but a very few moments, 
and I wish to move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

2 Before departing from the subject-matter before 
the Senate, I ask unanimous consent that the conference report 
on the naval appropriation bill be taken up to-morrow, imme- 
diately after the routine morning business, that the debate pro- 
ceed under the five-minute rule, and that the final vote be 
at half past 12, or, I will say, 12 o’clock. 

Mr. STEWART and others. Say half past 12 o'clock. 

Mr. HALE. I wil say half past 12. That will give ample 


ity. 
* PASCO. Say not later than half past 12. $ 

Mr. GORMAN. Do I understand that the Senator from Maine 
asks that this matter may be considered under the five-minute 
rule? 

Mr. HALE. I incorporated that as part of my request in 
order that the time might not be used too much by one or two 
pce so as to give all Senators an opportunity to participate 
in the debate. 

Mr. GORMAN. Idoubt very much whether we can discuss 
this Sx IDEE oaee in that time. 

Mr. 3 e have discussed it pretty thoroughly, have we 
not, so that every Senator understands how to vote? It is time, 
I think, that the five-minute rule ought to be applied if we are 
going to get away from herethissummer. Itis simply aquestion 
of whether we are to have two or four battle ships. I we 
can easily decide that question. 

Mr. HALE. The request will apply to each amendment, and 
there are several. Each Senatorcan upon each amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state the request 
of the Senator from Maine, which is that immediately after the 
routine morning business to-morrow the conference report on the 


naval appropriation bill shall be taken up and proceeded with 
under the five-minute rule, and that the final vote shall be taken 
not later than half past 12 o’clock. 

Mr. GORMAN. I have no desire to delay the consideration of 
this measure, as the Senator from Maine knows perfectly well, 
but I doubt very much whether we can dispose of this question 
under the five-minute rule. 

Con ALLISON. Isuggest thatthe ten-minute rule be substi- 

Mr. HALE, I will accept that suggestion, and ask that the 
debate shall proceed under the ten-minute rule. 

Mr. GORMAN. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MORGAN. Iobject, Mr. President. 

Mr. HALE. I will name the hour of 1 o'clock instead of half 

t12. 'That substantially gives two hours, and I think évery- 

E will concur in that 5 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. MORGAN. I object to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is objection. 

LICENSING OF BILLIARD AND POOL TABLES, 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Illinois permit me a 
moment that I may ask to have laid before the Senate a confer- 
ence report, which has come over from the House of Representa- 
xe on House bill5490? It will take but half a minute to dispose 
of it. 

Mr. CULLOM. I yield for a conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the conference ri referred to by the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Harris], which will be read, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5490) to license billiard 


and pool tables in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference have been unable to agree. 


ISHAM G. HARRIS, 
GEORGE PEABODY WETMORE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
JOSEPH W. BABCOCK, 
JAMES H. HULING, 
RED MILNES, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. HARRIS. Imovethatthe Senate further insist upon its 
amendments, and agree to the further conference asked for by the 
House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Presiding Officer was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. HARRIS, 

. WETMORE, and Mr. PROCTOR were appointed. 
DONATION OF CONDEMNED CANNON. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CULLOM. I have the floor, I believe. I ask unanimous 
consent to call up House bill 7171, which is a small bill donating 
condemned cannon. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iappeal to the Senator to yield to me for a 
moment until I can get a matter printed. That is all I desire. 

Mr. CULLOM. I hope the Senator wil wait a minute until I 
can get the bill to which I have referred out of the WAY: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill, the title 
of which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 7171) authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Navy to donate 4 condemned cannon and 4 
QE of condemned cannon balls to James T. Shields Post, 

o. 45, Grand Army of the Republic, of Galesburg, Knox County, 
III., and for other VE soe 

Mr. CULLOM. I hope that bill may now be considered and 


passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, ae to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Attorney-General, in to a resolution of 
the 2d instant, relative to judgments rendered in favor of claim- 
ants in Indian depredation cases by the Court of Clalms, trans- 
mitting the judgment rendered in the claim of T. R. and T. P. 
Gossett; which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
Mr. HAWLEY. I have an item of ing business which I 


should like to get off my hands. Idesire to present two favorable 
reports from the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reports will be received at 
this time, if there be no objection. 

Mr. HAWLEY, from the Committee on Mr SOM to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 2355) to correct the mi 5 
of Peter Buckley, reported it with an amendment, and submi 
a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 3206) to grant a right of way through the new Fort Bliss 
Military Reservation to the El Paso and Northeastern Railroad 
Company; reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 

ereon. 

Mr. CHILTON. Ishould be glad if the Senate would give me 
permission to have considered at this time Senate bill 3206, to grant 
aright of way through the Fort Bliss Military Reservation, which 
= just been reported by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 

WLEY]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Icannot consent to that. I have been on the 
floor for half an hour, and the Chair has once i me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made to the present 
consideration of the bill referred to by the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CHILTON]. 

Mr. PRIT D, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R.3755) to increase the pension of Mary 
C. Thompson, reported it without amendment, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

. PERKINS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 3150) authorizing the President to appoint 
Lieut. Robert Platt, United States Navy, to the rank of com- 
manda, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 

ereon. 

Mr. PERKINS. Iam instructed by the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 9188) au- 
thorizing the 3 of a nonpartisan commission to collate 
information and to consider and recommend legislation to meet 
the problems presented 3 labor, agriculture, and capital, to re- 
port it favorably, and without amendment. 

Iask that the bill which I have just rted may be substituted 
for Order of Business 628, being Senate bill 293, on the same subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFI The bill reported by the Senator 
from California will be substituted on the Calendar for Senate 
bill 293, which will be indefinitely postponed, if there be no 
objection. S 

CAPTURE OF THE COMPETITOR. 


Mr. MORGAN. I offer the resolution which I send to the desk, 
and ask that it be printed and laid on the table. 

Mr. HALE. It has been already read. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; it has been read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be printed 
and laid on the table, in the absence of objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BrowninG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills: 

A bill (S. 1342) granting a pension to Lena D. Smith; 

A bill (H. R. 3582) to remove the charge of desertion now stand- 
ing against Henry H. Bailey; 

A bill (H. R. 5946) granting an increase of pension to Abraham 
H. Parker; 

a E R 6221) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 


rlin; 

A bill (H. R. 6994) relating to the sale of gas in the District of 
Columbia; and 3 

A bill (H. R.8109) making appropriations for fortifications and 
other works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the pro- 
curement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for other 
purposes, 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 

Mr. HALE. I rise to the order of business. Irenew the propo- 
sition I made with reference to disposing of the conference report 
on the naval appropriation bill, that the report be taken up on the 
termination of the routine morning business to-morrow, and that 
the debate be continued under the five-minute rule. 

Several Senators. Say ten minutes. 

Mr. HALE. Well, I will say ten minutes to each Senator upon 
the general proposition, and that the final vote be taken not later 
than 1 o'clock. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope the Senator wil make it half past 12 
o'clock. It seems to me, if we are Spooning to adjourn this Con- 
gress at any time within a reasonable period, we should dispose of 
some of these pending matters. 

Mr. HALE. If we do not get an ent for 1 o'cl we 
are likely to run to 3 o'clock. I think there will be abundant 
time for debate if we agree that the final vote shall be taken at 1 


Mr. GORMAN. I think there should be an opportunity for 


full debate u the proposition. 
Mr. I have named 1 o'clock as the time for taking the 


vote. 

ene I suppose we may be able to get through by 1 
oO" 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state the propo- 
sition of the Senator from Maine, which is, that the conference 
report on the naval appropriation bill be taken up immediatel 
after the routine business to-morrow morning, that debate shall 
proceed under the five-minute rule, and that vote be taken on 
the conference report not later than 1 o'clock. Is there objection? 

Mr. ALLISON. And all questions connected with it. 

Mr. NELSON. I object toit, because the filled-cheese bill is the 
unfinished business, and that should come up to-morrow and be 


a ag of. 
. HALE. The filled-cheese bill does not come up until 1 
o'clock, and ae ition is to vote at 1 o'clock. 

Mr. NELSON. The voting may take some time. 

Mr. HALE. It will not take five minutes. 

Mr. NELSON. Itis most important that the filled-cheese bill 
should be disposed of, and I hope that nothing will be allowed to 
interfere with it. 

Berat Steet Nin dea bo ou yok £9 the agoeraaial PAEPAE be 
nator from Minneso objec agreement b 
the Senator from Maine? d 

Mr. HALE. The Senator withdraws his objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The objection is withdrawn. 
The Chair hears no further objection, and the request of the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. HALE] is agreed to. 

STRATTON H. BENSCOTER. 


Mr. GEAR. Iask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 3771) for the relief of Stratton H. Benscoter. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
from the Committee on Mili: Affairs with an amendment, in 
line 4, after the words di to,” to strike out set aside and 
annul the sentence of court-martial seans Stratton H. Benscoter, 
of Company I, Ninth Iowa Cavalry Volunteers," and insert re- 
voke the order approving the proceedings, findin gs, and sentence 
of the general court-martial at Fort Smith, Ark., dishonorabl 
discharging Stratton H. Benscoter, late private in Company I, 
Ninth ent Iowa Cavalry. from the service, with loss of pa 
and confinement in the penitentiary”; so as to make the bill 2 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby em and 
directed to revoke the order roving the fin and sen- 
tence of the general court-martial at Fort Smith, Ark., dishonorably dis- 
charging Stratton H. Benscoter, late ace in Company i, Ninth 
lowa Cavalry, from the service with loss of pay and ement in pen- 
iten ,and to t him an horrorable from the said service, 
said di to date December 5, 1965. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

DELIVERY OF IMPORTED PARCELS AND PACKAGES. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6259) to ite the delivery of im- 
ported parcels and packages not exceeding $500 in value. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Rhode Island for the consideration of the bill 
named by him? 

Mr. LER. 1 object to the consideration of that bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made to the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

DONATION OF CONDEMNED CANNON. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask the Senate to take up the bill E 8216) 
donating condemned cannon and condemned cannon to the 
M ees State Soldiers' Home, at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

ere ein no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, ed to consider the bill, 

The was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
CHARLES D. HANSCOM. 

cbe ey vade. fr 22180 brut consent for v present 
consideration of the i granting an increase of pension 
to Charles D. Hanscom. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. Itproposes to place on the 
— roll the name of Charles D. Hanscom, late of Company I, 

€ piis rec Massachusetts Infantry Volunteers, and to pay 
micis at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of the pendion 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ORDER OF PROCEEDING, 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
[Mr. Pure is eds arce 1 
Mr. CHANDLER, there is a list I wish to have my name 
laced on it. 
2 Mr. CHILTON. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill 
reported a few moments ago from the Committee on Military Af- 


fairs. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I am not going to interfere with 
the present arrangement, but I want to protest against a system 
which has grown up that does not belong here, and is not neces- 
sary in this pu It is, I think, against the sentiment of the 
great majority of the Senate that the Presiding Officer shall make 
a list of Senators who are to be recognized and shall decline to 

those who rise and address him first. If thatis repeated 
I take the liberty myself simply to object, and there shall be 
no unanimous consent. 

Mr. CHILTON. So far as I am concerned 

Mr. TELLER. Wait a minute; I am not going to object now. 

Mr. CHILTON. I want to yield my place to the Senator from 
Colorado, because I recognize—— 

Mr. TELLER. There is no measure that I want to call up. I 
am protesting against this practice in the interest of the Senate 
and the decent way of doing business. 

Mr.CHAND How would the Senator from Colorado have 
the business done? 

Mr. TELLER. I would have it done just as it has been done 
at all times here, by Senators rising and getting the eye of the 
Chair. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Does not the Senator see that that gives 
Senators who sit right in front of the desk, or take a position 
boldly in the center aisle, as the Senator from Colorado has done, 
an pcs bird Senators who sit away off to the right or left? 

Mr. TELLER. There has been no complaint of it in the twenty 
years that I have been acquainted with the Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. There has always been a list. 

Mr. TELLER. No; there never has been a list. 

Mr.HAWLEY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. TELLER. Iwill not say never. A few years ago an effort 
was made, but it was broken up. I understood yesterday when 
the bond question was before the Senate that certain Senators had 
to go and get their names put on a list. Senators who had been 
here twenty De and more were compelled to go up and put 
their names down on the list or the Chair ignored them. I did 
not put my name on the list yesterday. I declined to doit. I 
should decline to do it. I do not want to interfere with anything 
that has been done to-day, and I do not object to it. I want to 
enter my protest against this system, no matter who is in the 
chair or no matter who does it. Having said this, I shall not in- 
terfere further with the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. HAWLEY. May I make a suggestion that might help out 
of the exu It is to call the roll alphabetically. 

Mr. TELLER. That would do very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would like to have an 
opportunity to make a suggestion. The Senator from Colorado is 
quite right, and the Chair would not have indulged inthe practice 
at this time if it had not become apparently the settled practice of 
the Senate. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to say that I did not know that it 
was a settled practice. Iremember when Mr. Ingalls was Presid- 
ing Officer it was attempted, and an objection was made then just 
as it is made now, and he declared, as the Chair has now declared, 
that it ought not to be done, and it was abandoned. I did not 
know unti uim agen it had ever been repeated. 

Mr. ALDRICH. . President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CHILTON]. f 

Mr. CHILTON. I ask unanimous consent to call up a bill just 
reported from the Committee on Military Affairs to grant a right 
of way through a military reservation to a railroad company. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. BACON. I hope the Senator will not insist upon that 


motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Island 
moves—— 

Mr. BRICE. Ido not often ask the indulgence of the Senate, 
but those of us who are here for the purpose of attending to the 
business of our constituents ought not to be cut off simply be- 
cause we are not importunate in our demands for place. I will 
withdraw my request to be heard mo 1 if the Senator from 
Rhode Toland. moves to adjourn, but I feel that itis not the proper 


thing to do, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island insist on his motion to adjourn? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am willing to yield for a motion to go into 
executive session. 

Mr. BACON. I will thank the Senator if he will allow 

Mr.CHILTON. I hopethe Senator from Rhode Island will not 
. 1 his motion, as I had already been recognized to call 
up a bill. 

Mr. BACON, Two or three Senators here want to get some 
bills through to-night, if possible. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It seems possible for two or three Senators to 
get bills through, but not anyone else. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to adjourn is not 
debatable. 

Mr. QUAY. If the Senator from Rhode Island will yield for a 
motion to proceed to the consideration of executive business I 
will make that motion. There is some executive business that 


ought to be oponas of. 

Mr. HARRIS. I hope the Senator from Texas will not be taken 
off the floor in this way. I appeal to the Senators to withdraw 
their motions for the present. The Senator from Texas has made 
his request for the consideration of a bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator from Texas got the floor and 
made his ek I hope he will be given a minute. 

Mr. HARRIS. I hope he will be heard. 

Mr. QUAY. So far as Iam concerned I do not desire to take 
the Senator from Texas off the floor, but the Senator from Rhode 
Island having declined to yield for any pu except a motion 
to proceed to the consideration of executive business, I shall make 
that motion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection to withdrawing the mo- 
tion to adjourn for the pape of having a motion made to go 
into executive session. t motion is not made, I insist on my 
motion to adjourn. 

Mr. QUAY. If the Senator from Rhode Island is going to in- 
sist upon his motion, I insist upon my motion to go into executive 
session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That motion is in order. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania to 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. [Putting the 
question.] The noes seem to have it. The noes have it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg 5 88 don; What is the decision? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not agreed to. 
The Chair recognizes the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask for a division on the motion to proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 1, noes 
18; no quorum oe 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. BACON. I hope the Senator from Oregon will iue me 
to call up a bill. I am compelled to leave to-night and I have a 
little matter in charge that I am extremely anxious to have dis- 
posed of. 

.Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I yield to the Senator from Geor- 


a. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon moves 
that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I yield to the Senator from 
Georgia, as he states that he is about to go away. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon can 
not yield. There being no quorum, no motion is in order except a 
motion to adjourn or to send for absentees. 

Mr. HARRIS. A call of the Senate would be in order. 

Mr. HAWLEY. A call of the Senate is in order; but I would 
not call the Senate. Let us adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Oregon that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no quorum, the 
Secretary will call the roll of the Sénate. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Carter. houp, 
n, Chandler, Mitchell Oreg. Smith, 
Bate, Chilton, elson, uire, 
Berry, Dubois, Pasco, Stewart, 
Prov: 5 Tilma 
rown, rough, e W, man, 
Butler, Harris, Platt Turpie, 
Cannon, Hawley, Quay, Warren. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. 
Mr. QUAY. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 18 d 
o € adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, June 4, 1896, at 
o’ a. m, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


WEDNESDAY, June 8, 1896. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m, Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. HENRY N. CouDEN. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. | 

The SPEAKER (at 11 o'clock and 16 minutes a. m., having 
connie the House). A quorum being present, the Journal will 

read. 

The Journal was read and approved. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. CURTIS of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I was informed by a prom- 
inent member of the River and Harbor Committee that the river 
and harbor bill would in all probability be debated and a vote 
thereon would not be reached in all likelihood before 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. Having important business matters to which I desired 
to give some attention, I was detained from the House until after 
that vote was taken. I desire to state that had I been present I 
would pen that bill have voted aye. ^ 

Mr.DOCKERY. Iam glad the gentleman had an opportunity 
to say that much. [Laughter.] 

PRINT OF VETO MESSAGE AND REPORT ON RIVER AND HARBOR 
BILL. 


Mr. CHICKERING. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Com- 
mittee on Printing to submit the following report: 
'The Clerk read as follows: 


Your committee having had under consideration the resolution (No. 401) 
providing forthe printing of 10,000 copies of the message of the dent 
and the report of the committee on the river and harbor bill recommend 
that the same be passed. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the resolution. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the members of the House 
10,000 copies of the message of the President and the report of the commit- 
tee on the river and harbor bill. 

'The resolution was eed to. g 

On motion of Mr. CKERING, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to give notice to the 
House that I shall be compelled hereafter to object to all leaves 
of absence of members, except on account of personal sickness or 
sickness in family, so important is the necessity of the presence of 
a quorum at this stage of the session. 

FORTIFICATION APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I believe the first 
business in order before the House is the consideration of the con- 
ference report, which was presented on yesterday afternoon, on 
the fortification appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The first motion is on the adoption of the 
conference report, which was pending when the House adjourned. 

'Thequestion wastaken; and the conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. HAINER of Nebraska, a motion toreconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 

CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—MURRAY V8, ELLIOTT. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, I call up for present con- 
sideration the contested election of Murray against Elliott, and 
ask the reading of the resolutions submi by the committee. 


The Clark aai as follows: 
Resolved, t William Elliott was not elected and is not entitled to a seat 


in — 5 Fifty-fourth Congress from the First Congressional district of South 
rolina. 


Resolved, 'That George W. edis d was elected and is entitled to a seat in 
the Fifty-fourth Congress from the First Congressional district of South 


RECIPROCITY AND COMMERCIAL TREATIES, 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman if he 
will not yield to me for a moment to report a resolution from the 
Committee on Printing, authorizing the printing of certain statis- 
tics which the Committee on Ways and Means desire? It will take 
but a minute or two. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I yield. i 

Mr. RICHARDSON. is is a concurrent resolution, and if 
not passed now it will be too late at this session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That there 
be printed 10,000 copies each of the majority and minority reports of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means concerning reciprocity and commercial treaties, 
and 10,000 copies of the hearings before the subcommittee of said Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on reciprocity and commercial treaties. 

Three thousand copies of said ogy and hearings for the use of the Sen- 
ate and 7,000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Task that the report of the committee 
accompanying the resolution be read. 
The report (by Mr. RICHARDSON) is as follows: 


Your committee having had under consideration concurrent resolution 
53 (by Mr. Hopkins), providing for the printing of 10,000 copies each of the 


majority and minority reports of the Committee on Ways and Means con- 
cerning reciprocity and commercial treaties, and also 10,000 copies of the hear- 
ings before the subcommittee of said Committee on Ways and Means on reci- 
procity and commercial treaties, recommend that the same do m 
Three thousand copies of said reports and hearings are for the use of the 
Senate and 7,000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives. 
The Public Printer estimates the cost of printing the same at $2,410. 


'The resolution was to. 


On motion of Mr. R CHARDSON, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its cler 
announced that the Senate had passed the bill (S. 1341) to prohibi 
the further issuance of interest-bearing bonds without the consent 
of Congress; in which the concurrence of the House was requested. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following Senate bill was taken 
from the Speaker's table and referred by the Speaker as follows: 

A bill (S. 1341) to prohibit the further issuance of interest-bear- 
ing bonds without the consent of Congress—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged report from 
the committee of conference on the deficiency appropriation bill, 

The Clerk proceeded to read the report. 

Mr. CANNON. I ask that the statement of the conferees be 
read, which fully sets forth the action of the conference. 

The statement was read, as follows: 

The managers on the part of the House of the conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
f , R. 8293) met appropriations to supply deficiencies on account of the 

year 1896 and prior years submit the following written statement in 
explanation of the agreements reached by the conference co: ttee and 
submitted in the accompanying conference report, DAE 

The Senate by its amendments added to the bill $6,266,456.10. Of this sum 

,761,996.66 was carried in the amendment numbered 233, which was 

byavoteofthe House. Oftheremaining sum added by the Senate amend- 
ments the conference committee recommend that the House agree to $3,536,-" 
998.30, the same being to Fam deficiencies in appropriations for the support 
of the different branches of the Government which have been ascertained 
and certified to Con since the passage of the bill by the House, including 
judgments of the United States courts and the Court of Claims, the confer- 
ence committee agreeing to recommend that the Senate recede from amend- 
ments involving $22,073.58. 

The conference committee have been unable to agree upon the following 


'00 
Bani $31,802.52; 
On No. 74, to pay claim of Emmart, Dunbar & Co., $14,548.22; 
. 19, to pay certain claims for barracks and quarters, $28,512; 
On No. v to pay claim of oorge Baber, $1,092.50; 
. 8l, ed in Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 


On No. $3, to pay claims in Senate Executive Document No. 98, last Con- 
ge $35,791.67, and to pay claims in House Miscellaneous Document No. 56, 
On No. 103, to pay claim of Richmond Locomotive and Machine Works, 


$80,867.46; 
illam S. Grant, $77,989.38; " 


inslow "Warren, $500; 


On No. 200, authorizin; ment of one month's salary to discharged em- 
ployees of the Senate and E use: and 


J 
S. A. NORTHWAY, 
JOSEPH D. SAYERS, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
The conference report was agreed to. 
On motion of Mr. CANNON, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 
Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from Illinois 
ie CANNON] to have read at the Clerk's desk or inserted in the 
ECORD the communication received from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury respecting the item of $1,500,000 for services of 
the Southern Pacific Company. 
Mr. CANNON. Iforward to the desk, to have printed in the 
RECORD, a letter from Mr, C. S. Hamlin, Acting Secretary of the 


Mr. SAYERS. Let it be read, 
Mr. CANNON. Allright. 
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JUNE 3, 


The Clerk read as follows: 4 : 
JUNE 1, 1896. 
The item in the general deficiency appropriation bill of $1.512,979.41 is to 
for Ber vicos of the Southern Pacific Company over . ed 


Pacifi 
and the whole of said amount is entirely distinct from and in addition to the 
pa 818.20 incorporated in the Pacific Railroad funding bill, as re 
th Houses this session, which latter amount stands credited on 
of the Tr Department and is due from the Government to the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company for nonbond-aided service. $ 
C. S. HAMLIN, Acting Secretary. 
Hon. J. G. CANNON, 


Chairman Committee on A riations. 
House of epresentatives. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to move that the House 
concur in Senate amendments numbered 207 and 208, with two 
amendments, and as one of the amendments merely affects the 
total, Lask that they be considered together. I will explain them 
after they are read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That the House recede from its t to the amendment of the 


Jr., $0 Henry C. Miner, $2,000." 
Mr. CANNON. IL ask the Clerk to read the next amendment. 
'The Clerk read as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
pon numbered 208, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

lieu of the sum proposed, insert $108,861. &.“ 

Mr. CANNON. The effect of these amendments, if adopted by 
the House, will be to provide for two election contestees, certified 
by the Election Committees, $2,000 to each. That is the only way 
it can be done. The last amendment merely corrects the total. 

Mr. McMILLIN. They are contests for this year, are they? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, re : 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I want to ask the gentlemanif these allow- 
ances for the expenses of contests are based upon actual expendi- 
tures, or whether they are a sort of bounty that is paid, regardless 
of any expenditure? I ask that in the light of the fact that I think 
in one of these contests just mentioned, the case of Mr. MINER, 
there was notestimony, or practically notestimony, taken. There 
was no question in the case; there was nothing in the case to jus- 
tifyamoment'sconsideration. It was never heard of in the House 
here, except on a report of the committee. I want to protest 
against paying a bounty to men who see fit, as in that case, to get 
up a contest which has not a thing in it, when everybody knows 
there is not a thing in it, coming in here to get $4,000 or $2,000 on 
a side. 

Mr. CANNON. In reply to the gentleman, I have to say that I 
know nothing, from any investigation that I have made, of any of 
the allowances to twenty or thirty contestants and contestees con- 
tained in this Senate amendment, or in these two amendments. 
I do know that the law limits the allowances to $2,000. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is the maximum. 

Mr. CANNON. That is the maximum. I do know further 
that Election Committees Nos. 1, 2, and 3, respectively, in pursu- 
ance of law, have certified to the Committee on Appropriations 
these various allowances, and I may say that in many of the 
cases they have certified three, four, five, and six thousand dol- 
lars; and that the Committee on Appropriations, in making these 
recommendations, have had re to the law, and have in no 
case exceeded $2,000. Therefore I leave my friend from Ohio 

[Mr. GROSVENOR] with his protons to quarrel it out with the 
proper Elections Committee that forwards this certificate. 
.HENDERSON. And the law itself. 

Mr, SAYERS. If the gentleman will yield for a moment, I 
will state to my friend from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor] that if I 
understand the lew aright under which these claims are paid the 
Committee on Appropriations have no jurisdiction to inquire into 
them. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is what I gd Da ie 

Mr. SAYERS. The inquiry is made the duty of the Committee 
on Elections. They certify these claims to the Committee on 
Appropriations. The amount is recommended by them. The 
Committee on Appropriations have reserved this right, and have 
exercised this right, that in no instance would they recommend 
for ed ho gem an amount exceeding $2,000, which is the maxi- 
mum limit allowed by law. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
the chairman of Committee on Elections No. 3. " - 

Mr. McCALL of Massachusetts. Mr. S er, I yd desire 
to say, in regard to the question of the gentleman from Ohio, that 
the Committee on Elections with which I am connected have not 

ted or have not recommended any larger sum in any case than 

ey thought tha Pory was entitled to. In some cases we have 
only recommended $350; in one case, I think, as low as $175; and 
in no case have we recommended more than $2,000, although we 
had no question whatever that in some cases justice and ped 
would have required that the parties be slowed more than $2,000. 

I think all the committees have followed therule of allowing only 


fair and reasonable expenses; certainly the Committee on Elec- 
tions No. 3 has. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ifthe gentleman will allow me, I had no 
doubt but that the committee was governed by what it thought 
to be just and right; but I was asking if the allowance to each 

ty in the case of Campbell vs. Miner was too much. I would 

ike to be undeceived if I am in error concerning it; but there are 

a great many members of this House who thought that there was 
no evidence of a struggle in that case. 

Mr. CANNON. I will say to the gentleman that the law re- 

uires the Committee on Elections hae vouchers, to pass upon 
the claims sworn to, and that they are fully considered and sent 
by that committee to the Committee on Appropriations. Now, 
whether that committee has performed its duty or not I do not 
know, but the certificate came to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and upon that certificate we make the amendment. 

1 5 McCALL of Massachusetts. That was not before my com- 
mittee. 

— 5 TAYLER. Will the gentleman allow me to make a state- 
ment? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. TAYLER. I desire to say, for the information of the 

entleman from Ohio and the House, that the services performed 
in the Campbell-Miner case were fully worth the sum of $2,000. 
There was à large amount of work done which did not come to 
the surface on the floor of the House, but was apparent to the 
committee in the several ents made before the committee 
and in the record which was presented to it. There is no doubt 
whatever about the propriety of the allowance in the Miner case. 

v CANN ON. d the gentleman is a member of that com- 
mittee? 

Mr. TAYLER. Iam a member of that committee. 

Mr. CANNON. Then the certificate is praiseworthy and trust- 
worthy, and it otherwise complies with the law, so that this 
$2,000 seems quite proper. I ask for a vote on this particular 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment as proposed to be amended by the amendment read 
by the Clerk. 

The question was taken; and the amendment of the Senate was 
concurred in with an amendinent. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
further insist upon its disagreement to the remaining Senate 
5 referred to in the report and agree to the conference 
asked. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. S. er, I desire—— 

Mr. HENDERSON. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois to state what are the main amendments on which an 
agreement has not been reached. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, there are a number of claims, Thereis 
a claim of the Richmond Iron Works, and various claims. ag; 
gating about $9,000,000. "Then thereisthe Ford's Theater disaster 
claim, so-called, These are the principal items. 

Mr. HENDERSON. All right. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask a separate vote on amend- 
ment numbered 27. 

Mt. HENDERSON. Whatis that amendment that you ask & 
vote on? 

VT 

f: of Vir; . . Speaker, a se vote on 
amendment woinberel 108. axi 

The SPEAKER. "There are two amendments gentlemen ask 
for separate votes upon. What are their numbers? 

Mr. ELLETT of Virginia, One hundred and three. 

Mr. SAYERS. And 27. 

The SPEAKER. On the other amendments the gentleman 
from Illinois moves that the House further insist on its disagree- 
ing votes and agree to the conference requested. 

e motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SAYERS. I will ask the Clerk to read amendment 27. It 
is quite a long one, and is what is known as the Ford's Theater 
disaster amendment. 

Mr.CANNON. Let it be considered as reported, and let the 
gentleman make his motion. 

There was no objection. 

'The Clerk read as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
ate numbered 27, and agree to the same with amendments as follows: 

i Strike out of Kan anoa ie where the same occurs, the following: 

ti Ethelbert Baier, £0 : 

Ht . Carro 
— So; 


“* George R. Garnett, 


Thomas Morley, $2,250; 
„Charles R. Miller, Ba». 
Geo W. Smoot, 81.200; 


“Smith Thom: 4 $2,000; 
SIL M 
“James A. Watte, $500; 


LH ohana ng Men tee of Arthur J. Kime, $5,000; 

Re ee F 
i reg of William Schrieber, $5,000." 

“And strike out all of the concluding ih of said amendment after 


the words ‘eighteen hundred and ninety- ere the same occur in said 
9 aph, and insert in lieu thereof the follo > 
Aud the c of Thomas D. Anderson, Ethelbert Baier, Edward C. Car- 
roll, Gcorge R. Garnett, Thomas Morley, Charles R. Miller, W.S: 
Smith Thom „Nathan F. White, H. P. W „James A. te, Nina A. 
Kime, Mrs. rgie R. Baldwin, and Julia Miller be, and the same are hereby, 
ref back to the joint commission authorized in the sundry civil appro- 
18, 18M, to investigate and report upon the 


rd's Theater disaster, to i report t 
AM of the sums named in lines 5 and 6 of said amendment insert 


Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, if I can get the attention of the 
House I will have read a statement in reference to the parties 
named in the pending resolution. 

The statement was read, as follows: 


RECORD AND PENSION OFFICE, WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, May 21, 1896. 


and others who were in position to be irm age 
extent of the injuries received by the clerks who were employed in the 
Ford Theater building at the time of the disaster, some of the persons for 
whom awards are recommended in the accompanying either sustained 
no injuries whatever or were but slightly injured, and it is believed that 
their cases are absolutely without merit. No one of these persons whose 
names are given below fell with the floors, and no one of them reported him- 
self to the office at or near the time of the accident as being more slightly 
injured, and most of them did not report ar wir whatever. 
he accident occurred on Friday, June 9, 1808, and on the follo Monday, 
June 12, all clerks who were able to at the office were called upon 
register their names and to state what injuries, if any, they had sustained. 
The record made at the time shows that most of those whose names are given 
below reported and on June 12 without claiming any injury what- 
ever, while the remainder claimed to have received only very slight injuries. 
The condition of all ot them after the disaster was well known throughout the 
office, and it was and still is generally understood that not one of them in- 
any material or permanent 
It will be observed that, as shown b: 


* * è Ld 


* * 
ied on June 12 and 


. Was able to report for yes isi soon as work was resumed, and 
no time re vilis ce that he 


no time presented any appearance of having been injured at all He was 
— the office for about ten months after the accident, and was finally 
T 


degree the cause of his death. 

CARROLL, E. C.: After the accident reported that he his ankle in 
getting out of the building. Spent some time in Baltimore and filed a medi- 
cal certificate to the effect that he was suffering from diarrhea, and that after 
this was checked he had complete nervous prostration * * * caused by 
Ford Theater disaster.” 

GARNETT, GEORGE R.: Reported that he was slightly injured in ge out 
of the building. He was around the building immediately after the accident, 
evidently uninjured, and was e gy eii seen on the streets, apparently in 
perfect health, prior to his return to duty. 

MORLEY, THOMAS: Reported on June 12, and without remark, 
and was on duty continuously thereafter. His duty was that of local mail 
carrier, which required con: t walking and the use of his arms. epe 
formed thisduty without difficulty, and at no time reported to the office t 
he had received any injury whatever. So far as known, he never set up the 
claim of having been injured until after his die which was ordered on 

Bucur d UW lel thant he Received light injury in 

MOOT, GEORGE W.: Repo received a s 
out of the building, but was seen on the streets continuous! . — dol 
Gent and showed noevidence of any 2 E Reported for duty on June 28, 
soon after work was resumed, and not on January 20 following, as is errone- 
ously stated in the accompanying I 

THOMPSON, SMITH: rted on June 12 and registered without remark. 
During the week su the accident he was co icuous on the streets 
and at the coroner’s inqu and presented no evidence of having received 
any jure He never reported to the office at any time that he had been in- 
jured, it is well known that he received no injury whatever. When work 
he received an ordinary leave of absence for four 


was resu on June 19 


WILLEY, P. on 
e su the accident he was seen daily on the streets 
was conspicuous at the coroner's jury, 


injury or other ill 
Wuire, N. F.: Reported on June 12 and withou 
present when work was resumed on June 19, and at no time presented any 
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evidence of having been injured. Le cud rene pores deese Me 
to the ground from the second story at the time of the accident, reports 
he was apparently uninjured. 
* * * * * * * 
„ caso of Charles B: gonna ey Sa a eal gc 
ying report proposes to award is true e fe 
Rooms, tok before this accident he was pensioned at the rate of $72 a 
month for total disability. In view of this f. and in the light of the re 
medical board to the 


* * * * * * * 

There are other cases embraced in the accom report which are of a 
doubtful character, but no mention is made of m here because it is desired 
toavoid even the possibility of doing injustice to anyone, and because it is 
proposed to confine this report to those cases conce: g whose lack of merit 
there is no doubt. It may not be out of place, however, in this connection to 
call attention to the fact that of the 104 survivors’ cases embraced in the ac- 
there were only 17 in which the medical board reported 
Haly," o O. B. BROWN. 

respectfully, 1 A 
* ae of Division, 
In charge of Tenth Street Branch (Old Ford’s ter Building). 

We, the undersigned, were employed in the Old Ford's Theater Building at 
the time of the disaster and afterwards. We fully concur in the statements 


made in the ng communication, and from our own personal knowl- 
edge and observa’ we are of the opinion that the cases cited above are not 
ST 
Assistant to Chief, Tenth Street Branch. 
In charge of Dait RULES a Time Clerk, 
[o y an e 
4. R. IMBRIE, 
Section Chief. 
J. W. WEBB, 
Section Chief. 
W. E. COVERT, 
Superintendent of Building. 
The honorable SECRETARY OF AM d 
Through the Chicf of the and Pension Office. 


Mr.SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I know nothing of the facts which - 
are set forth in that statement, but I have felt it my duty to call 
the attention of the House to this communication, so as to afford 
the House an opportunity of determining whether, in the face of 
the facts therein presented, it will vote an appropriation of about 
$30,000 out of the Treasury into the hands of undeserving people, 
if they be undeserving, as would appear from the statement just 
read. I have nothing further to say. This statement speaks for 
itself. It has been read in the presence of- the House and each 
member can now vote upon the proposition . 1 
desire to yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. BART- 


LETT]. « 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from New York [Mr. DANIELS], 
a member of the Commission that investigated these claims, de- 
sires to make a brief statement, after which I will yield to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BARTLETT], 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr.S er, I can say in reference to the in- 
vestigations that were made of claims against the Government 
for injuries sustained by the falling of Ford's Theater that they 
were Ret e 3 ursued, an fas r possible pepe oa that 
seemed to be open e commi or the purpose of obtaining 
evidence was explored, so that when doubtful cases came up, or 
cases as to which, upon the evidence that had been already j 
doubts were entertained, the proceedings were immediately sus- 
ime and other parties were brought in to give their evidence. 

he evidence was taken as fully and completely as it was in the 
power of the committee to obtain it during the course of the inves- 

igation. 

reference to the claims referred to in the letter of Mr. Brown 
just read, they were anoni hoes that were most carefully inves- 
tigated, but now it seems from the statement which comes to us 
from the War Department that certain of these claims are alleged 
to have been unfounded, and that the persons making them were 
not injured in the least degree. As to one of the claims men- 
tioned there, perhaps the largest claim among those objected to, 
according 1o- niy recollection, the evidence was of the most satis- 
factory ter, but as to the others I am not able to speak from 
memory. It struck me, however, when I read the letter coming 
from the War Department, that it would be prudent to allow the 
claims thus objected to to stand over for the present and send 
them back to the Commission for further investigation, so that 
these persons who claim to have knowledge relative to the merits 
of the claims may be brought before the Commission and examined 
as witnesses in view of the statements which they have made. It 
certainly was not creditable to the War Department that while 
these investigations were going on—and they were made publicly 
and p through a long period of time—the evidence that 
is now to exist should not have been brought in any way 
to the attention of the Commission. 

There was clearly a ge fault on the part of the officers of the 
War Department in t respect, but at the same time if it is 
true that any of these claims are unfounded, then I for one, as a 
member of Commission, am in favor of those claims going 
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back, so that the Commission may take the evidence of these per- 
sons and ascertain whether there is any foundation for the state- 
ments they make that these claimants were not injured by the 


disaster. at is, pe all that I ought to say upon the sub- 
ject at this time. en though the persons who join in this letter 
were negligent and grossly at fault in not having brought to the 
attention of the Commission the fact that they could give this 
evidence, at the same time, if it is true that they are able to show 
that these claims are unfounded, the claims certainly should not 
be sanctioned here, and for that reason I have been disposed to 
agree, on the basis of this letter, that we should make further in- 
vestigation and bring these witnesses before us and oblige them 
to give their testimony under oath, in order that it may be ascer- 
tained whether these claims were exaggerated or were without 
foundation. To that extent, therefore, it strikes me that some 
half dozen claims, amounting to about $20,000, should be ex- 
cluded from the provision contained in the deficiency bill, in 
order that the Commission may ascertain whatis just and right in 
those cases, and it was to make this suggestion that I desired for 
a few minutes the attention of the House. 

Mr.CANNON. Before the gentleman takes his seat I would 
like to ask him a question. I know nothing of these claims, but 
the gentleman speaks of the evidence embodied or referred to in 
the letter which has just been read. Now, does the gentleman 
know whether the War Department or the phe signing this 
letter were called upon to testify before the Commission making 
the investigation? 

Mr.DANIELS. There was no direct application to the War 
Department for evidence, but the claimants were all brought 
before the Commission and their testimony was taken, as well as 
the testimony of the physicians who had been in charge of their 


cases. 

Mr. CANNON, I mean the es who write this letter or 
who indorse it; were they applied to by the Commission? 

Mr. DANIELS. No; we never heard a syllable about these 
alleged facts. 

Mr.CANNON. Was anybody from the War Department called 
except the claimants? 

Mr. DANIELS. I think not. We had the record of the Depart- 
ment, made immediately after the occurrence of the disaster, con- 
taining memoranda of these cases, 

Mr. CANNON. One other question. There are claims of this 
character in the bill amounting to $162,000. Now, the amendment 
of the gentleman from Texas [ur SAYERS] proposes to re-refer 
claims aggregating about $30,000, which would leave an appro- 
priation of one hundred and thirty or one hundred and thirty-two 
thousand dollars for the balance. I understand that the proposi- 
tion to re-refer these claims aggregating twenty or thirty thousand 
dollars meets with the approval of the gentleman from New York, 
as he has indicated. 

Mr. DANIELS. Oh, I should say so; for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether these claims are fictitious or whether they have 
been grossly exaggerated by the parties or by the witnesses, so as 
to call for payments from the Government which ought not to be 
made. I think that justice ought to be the end in view. 

Mr. CANNON. In other words, the gentleman regards the 
challenge of the correctness of the claims as of sufficient impor- 
tanceto require in fairness tothe Government that they be referred 
back to the Commission so that substantial justice may be done— 
that claims if ill founded may be turned down and if well founded 


be 8 
. DANIELS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. CANNON. There is one other question I want to ask the 
gentleman. The motion of the gentleman from Texas covers 
three items of $5,000 each which it is proposed to send back to 
the Commission, and which I will read: 

Nina A. Kime, sole legatee of Arthur J. Kime, $5,000; Mrs. Georgie R. Bald 
win, sole legatee of David Henry Porter Brown, $5,000, and Julia Müller, sole 
legatee of William Schrieber, $5,000. 

These parties who have died appear to have named certain per- 
sons as their legatees. In one case, as I understand, the legatee 
is a third cousin of the deceased, possibly and probably not a 
memberof hisfamily. Astotheother vip Iam not informed. 
As I understand, this appropriation would give the $5,000 in each 
case to the lezatee to the exclusion of creditors. 

Mr. DANIELS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. So that if this be a legal claim of these injured 
ver inst the Government, the creditors might well be en- 

itled to $5,000 more in each case. 

Mr. DANIELS. As to that matter, I will say there were no 
claims of creditors appearing at all except the claims of physi- 
cians whose services were rendered after the occurrence of the 
accident. These physicians desired that some order or decision 
should be made by which their charges should be paid out of the 
proceeds of the claims against the United States. But it was con- 
cluded on the part of the Commission that we had no authority to 
adopt such a provision, because there had not been in any case 


any agreement relied upon by the physicians that they were to be 
paid out of the awards; hence they were left to take the ordinary 
course for the collection of their debts. 

Mr. CANNON. Following the gentleman's opinion, I favor 
the reference of these cases, aggregating $30,000, back to the Com- 
mission, for the reason indicated, including these three claims to 
which I have just referred. And I suggest that in my judgment 
if any of these sums are to be paid to legal representatives or lega- 
tees of the deceased, the Commission ought to inquire whether 
there are in fact debts against the respective estates of the deceased 
parties that might constitute claims in fairness and justice which 
the Government would be called on to pay; and also whether 
these appropriations are not in the nature of a gratuity, like our 
appropriations to the widows of d Representatives—a gra- 
tuity which the Government in fairness and justice may well pa 
to the injured parties or those dependent upon them, but witch 
there would be no equity in paying to a legatee unless such lega- 
tee was a member of the family of the deceased or in some way 
entitled to be taken care of by him as a dependent. 

Mr. POWERS. Why not make these appropriations payable 
severally to the estates of the injured parties who are dead? 
there are no creditors, the appropriation would go to the legatee 
under a will or to the legal representative. 

Mr. DANIELS. My impression is that these amounts go into 
the hands of executors or executrixes. 

Mr. POWERS. But the provision as read by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] is that the appropriations shall go to 
the legatees—not the executors, 

Mr. DANIELS. If the law gives creditors a prior claim, then 
the money must be devoted to the payment of debts. 

Mr.POWERS. That might be so but for the 
in which the appropriation is proposed. Under the provision as 
it now stands a legatee might come into court and say, ‘‘ This is 
a gratuity to me; it does not go to the estate of the deceased.” 

r. DANIELS. The matter might be made certain by a pro- 
vision up ent should be made to the legal representatives, 

Mr. PO . Very well; let it be amended in that way. 

Mr. CANNON. In my judgment the three claims to which I 
have called attention ought to be referred back to the Commission 
to be looked at from every standpoint; and I wish to suggest that 
the United States Government is not called upon, where the in- 
jured parties are dead, to make a gift to anybody upon their 
request, unless in fairness and justice the person designated would 
have been entitled to the nurture or care of the deceased—for in- 
stance, a widow, a child, or some such dependent person. 

Mr. DANIELS, In this matter there is no pride of opinion on 
the part of members of the Commission. What was desired and 
aimed at was to reach a conclusion morally and equitably just in 
reference to these claimants. If it is thought that additional tes- 
timony may show in any case that the United States should not 
pay this money, then there should be a further investigation for 
5 of discovering whether such is the case. 

r. BARTLETT of New York. Dol understand the gentleman 
to advocate the payment of these claims? 

Mr. DA . Ido not, if itis thought desirable on the part 
of the House that there should be further investigation; and if 
investigation is to be had it should be broad enough to make clear 
the justice or injustice of these re: tive claims. 

Mr. BARTLETT of New York. s the gentleman from Illinois 
yield to me now? 

Mr. CANNON. How much time; five minutes? 

Mr. BARTLETT of New York. Only a few minutes. 

Mr.CANNON. Iyield five minutes to my colleague from New 
York (Mr. BARTLETT]. 

Mr. BARTLETT of New York. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say a 
word against the payment of these claims; in other words, in o 
position to concurring in the amendment of the Senate to this bi 

It seems to me it matters not when the letter which has been 
read came from the War Department. Wehave aletter from the 
proper Department of the Government substantially covering all of 
the points, it being a statement from the chief of this division, the 
Tenth-street division of the Department, the section chiefs under 
him, the superintendent of the building, and all of the emplo 
of the Government who could be or are supposed to be familiar 
with the facts in connection with the disaster which was the 
origin of the claims in question. Their report is unanimous 
against the allowance of the claims, and it seems to me that it 
would be an extraordinary proceeding if the House should approve 
them under such circumstances. 

Consider for a moment the fact that the Committee on Claims 
of this House take the ition that they are inclined to report 
against any claim sounding in tort against the Government on the 
theory that the employee takes the risk of the i theron when 
he enters upon the discharge of the duties to which he is assigned 
and assumes the responsibility for accidents to himself, differen- 
tiating the risk of Government employment from the employment 
by labor employers in ordinary life, And so the Committee on 


articular form 
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Claims, with reference to ordinary claims sounding in tort, do 


not Du den such bills. 

TELS. Will the gentleman allow me a single inter- 
ruption just there, to state that that principle was acknowledged 
by the Commission in its investigation? But the evidence shows 
that this work was done under authority of the United States 
in such manner as to charge the United States officers with neg- 
ligence, actual, positive negligence; so if it had been an accident 
that occurred in the business of an individual or a corporation, it 
was such a character of negligence that would make 3 
s where the law has charged such liability in the erent 

tates. 

Mr. BARTLETT of New York. I do not agree with the views 
of the Committee on Claims; and I think that they have madean 
exception in the present session in one instance, W. they made 
a report in favor of a Mr. Williams, who was injured in the fold- 
ing room; but they fail to report in other cases before them. 

1 repeat, I do not concur in the views of the Committee on 
Claims with reference to that question. I think a Government 
should be held liable for torts. But here we have an extraordi- 
nary condition of affairs. We have a development of facts here 
which we can not ignore. We have an official from Gov- 
ernment employees familiar with the facts—or in a position to be 
familiar withthem— the allowance of theclaimsin question. 

It is impossible in the limited time at my disposal to Uh 
this report and analyzeitin full, but in nee caseof Ethel 
to whom an allowance of $2,500 is made, and Smith 8 
who is awarded $2,000, it is in evidence that both reported on the 
12th day of June, just three days after the accident, and regis- 
tered without remark. The evidence seems clear that they were 
notinjured atall. Examine all of the other claims and the same 


If my colleague will permit me, in these claims, 
5 the Smith ompson claim, the evidence is clear and 
full as to the injury, the time when received, and the amount of 
injury. 

Mr. BARTLETT of New York. Now, as to the other class of 
claims, providing for the allowance of $5,000 each, not to the next 
of kin, not to the creditor, not to anyone having any legal or 
equitable claim on them, but to their alleged legatees, I agree 
with the tleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 2 there is 
gra ve doubt about allowing such sums to 1 go further 
and say that we should not Sry it. Weshould not 8 claims 
to this Commission. We should not decide at Pere or provide that 
the allowance, being a gratuity or a bounty, is for the of 
pa g for the injury which these people who suffered in that ac- 

ent received and that it đies with the injured. If not 
Toto ois M eroaa it should be allow ike next of kin on 
the th that the party could not dispose of an inchoate gratu- 
ity by and testament. 

So, Vr. Speaker, it seems to me, in view of all the facts connected 
with the case, and in view of the able argument of Judge DANIELS, 
that the amendment should not be allowed and that the Govern- 
ment should not be mulcted to the extent of $32,000 for claims 
Pet: have not an 55 justice or equity. 

Mr. CANN Trid ten ntvutes to the quo aS Trem Lowe 
[Mr. "UrprGRAFF]. 


Mr. UPDEGRAFF. Mr. ip the accurate knowledge of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. BARTLETT] with respect to 
the subject-matter he talks of is evidenced by the fact that he 
thinks this comes from the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BARTLETT of New York. Will you allow me—— 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF (continuing). The Committee on Claims 


ees to do with it, never had anything to do with it, and 
—— of it perha except i in the newspapers. 

of New York. Will the gentleman permit an 
Mert tent 


Mr. UPDEGRAFT. I can not be interrupted — 

Mr. BARTLETT of New York. I only wish to say that I did 
not state that this came from the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF. Well, the RECORD will show. 

This is the report of a commission created byan act of Con- 
E It is proposed to refer it back to the „ but the 

mmission 5 extinct. This very act extinguishes th 
sion, and there is no commission left now to refer anything back 
to, for, if I am correctly informed, that part of the 


to. 

Now, a word or two about the claims. Ihave been over every 
syllable of testimony relative to every oneof these claims. Ihave 
reduced that testimony to the lowest denomination and made 
abstracts of it. My impression is that justice would not be done 
the sufferers and victims of that disaster until 50 per cent is 
added to the allowances that have been made to them. I speak of 
what I know, and I have had some experience in those matters. 

Now, I have no time to go over these claims that have been re- 
ferred to here in this communication from some unknown source, 
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God knows what—a communication not signed by the Secretary 
of EA but signed, our some of the 8 of that dire 

disaster. Daniel S. 1 never affix his signature to that 
instrument, or I mistake the man. 

Now, let us take the case of Captain Miller, which in that docu- 
ment is supposed to be the worst one. I am familiar with the 
facts. He now resides in Michigan. He was a soldier of the Re- 
pue He was shot through the k knee, and his knee was anchy- 

osed, so that he could not himself, Under a perhaps too 
liberal ruling of the Pension Office, being obliged to have an 
attendant, he was allowed a pension of $72 a month, on appeal to 
the Secretary of the Interior of the United States. Otherwise he 
was a sound man in every way, except that he had at one time 
had a urinary or bladder trouble, but nothing that incapacitated 
him from his duties and nothing but what yielded to treatment 
readily. 'That was his condition when this building was pulled 
down upon him by the officers of the United States, with a n 
gence so gross as to go.to the very verge of the 

was his condition then. He is now, as he himself says, an Posi 
of disgust. Heis unable to appear in the society of his fellow- 
men most of the time owing to the Mer ir he received in that 
disaster. His bladderis paralyzed, and he has to wear continu- 
ally a rubber urinal. 

He received a nervous shock which has caused an inability to 
use a pen, Y he is utterly unfit for any occupation. That man 
incurred $2 e rns for medical attendance and for appliances, 
and has id all of it but ge bcd ee poor man yet owes, and 


will pay whenever he He was allowed $3, 500 
by that Commission, and that is ie cae ease pen which the principal 
complaint was made. I only wish I time to read the testi- 


mony in his case in full. Three medical men in Michigan of high 
character say: 


physicians and su Tesideaite of thecthy EEE 


ly 9 4 — 8 


Mich., have carefully and thoro R. Miller, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.. a victim of the in the . 
the O Ford's Theater.on this 28th day of July, ‘at the request of Lomsel and 
friends, and find him to be very badly disa bled; in fact, a physical ysical wreck. 

In describing his case sore — ind we shall endeavor to clothe our ideas 
8 be understood by nonprofessionals and hope to 
pronis that ill intelligently represent his present physical 
con Hop — 


ture prospects. 
ere uk tein of esa B el eeu ar ed magii rim ga pede 
weighed at time of accident 190 pounds) married, and a pen- 
sioner of the United States Government . 


the rebellion. 
General appearance: The face is lish red, suffused,and has a bloated 


with a constant trem 


crutch ted. 
Scars: 

tending from nearthe center of N d ou 

n nne is ya Hon CM EM UE 


CO. We also 


The most severe we tU on the left below the E nos 
. length — on the tithe soft tissuesaro red yA 
and pit showing a 8 


don con 
comparative measuremen 
Lett thigh, 5 righ 
Left thigh, middie. 1 FVV 
inches 3 n» 


middle, 

ps ko CAE = circumf Tight, 
over knee join ches ‘erence; 

Left 8 inches circumference; 


ft leg, below 113. 

Lett leg. 333 — * 

leg, T4 inches circumference; 

The circulation in this ] „53 probability will never be 
of much sei to him; in it would be far more services if it was off, 
and an artificial substi 

There is a dark, 


surface on the knee . t healed. odes 

index finger is stiffened and sore, showing e c er | severe injury. 

steel pen was removed from this finger seventeen n days after the accident. 
Internal injuries: The is 


heart with a very nervous, bea 
much too initsaetion— 12) per minute instead o cae normai. iiho rhy tini s 
isabnor showing asevere nervousshock. The 

g the — has received a severe shock 


ton. 1 > 9 — ine is injury, which we 
hink is of a permanent character. 5 very tender 
on pressure, causing severe pains. The incor enter ines n xe Du 

injury of the bone, as well as the soft tissues. D — or eem dum 
removed. isa of the spine. The muscles of the back over 
the kidneys and the regions are very tender, showing injury of these 


The bladder has evenly bom 


1 Is paral f the walls. 
As he is unable to void his urine, an ren case 


to be drawn several times a day 


with a catheter. There is a loathsome eo ret eie ed 
ing t aurinal to catch jared bladde ‘The penis iss 
ofa T. M 
Eom Es 
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He himself swears—and nobody contradicts him—that when 
that building fell upon him an iron girder fell upon his abdomen 
and he received severe injuries. I have not time to read the testi- 
mony. Ihave it here by me, and know what itis. I undertake 
to say that the allowance of only $3,500 to that crippled soldier is 
a gross mistake, and I should be very glad, indeed, to double it, 
and then he would not be compensated. 

It may be that to me there is something sacred in that wound 
which that man had on his knee, which he incurred in the salva- 
tion of these institutions of ours. It may be there is some senti- 
mentin it. Every grain of that wound isto my mind more sacred 
than a Kohinoor ‘‘of the purest ray serene.” But, apart from 
that, he has been maimed for life, and maimed by the wrong of 
the agents of this Government. Iam glad that they singled out 
3 case as the worst injustice to the Government that they could 


d. 

One of the signers of this document is a man named Covert. I 
havea sample of his evidence that he gave before the coroner's 
jury. He was the superintendent of the building at the time of 
this disaster, and I give you just one sample of his evidence, 

He says: k ase 

I was looking on a good part of my time— 

That is, while the work was going on— 
never thought about the work being done safely or unsafely; got my orders 
from Colonel Ainsw: and was not to instruct the contractor, but if any- 
thing threatened the I was to telephone Colonel Ainsworth; he 
there every day. 

He was the superintendent of the building, and had not brains 
enough to think whether there was danger in undermining the 
center piers which supported a building of that immense weight 
containing 500 human souls. He isoneof the men who signs this 
letter, which is a ace to the signers. They speak of what 


"Born nothing. (queis 


— 


Was 


ere the hammer fell.] : 
. UPDEGRAFF. Ishould like a minute or two more. 

Mr. CANNON. Iyield two or three minutes more to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF. The Commission has before it all the rec- 
ords from which the facts stated there were taken, if they may 
becalled records. That was the statement of the men who re- 
ported, when they reported, after the disaster; but what they 
claim, God knows who it was that took it, and God knows whether 
they took it down rightly or not. Nobody knows who made it. 
We had that, whatever itis. The Commission had that before 
it, and consulted it in every case. What difference does it make 
if a man did o on the 12th of June if his disabilities increased 
afterwards? d many of them did. Many of them were able to 

down there and report who were just able to crawl down there. 
Whether they made complaint or not I do not know, and I do not 
care; and the Commission, perhaps, does not. I uy speak for 
myself. Iconsidered the sworn testimony that we before us. 
This testimony that I have read in the Miller case is corroborated 
by physician after physician. There was a medical board; I do 
not know who they were. I know this: They reported one man 
with one-quarter disability; and he was dying when they ex- 
amined him and is dead now. That is Charles H. Test. The 
autopsy showed that his broken ribs had extended into his liver, 
and they were there when that examination was made, and yet 
these men did not report it. He was no doubt dying at the time 
the examination was made. But here is doctor after doctor who 
examined Mr. Miller. Anybody can see his condition; and it is 
an especially bad case. 

I want to say just one word more. It is better for all parties 
that this report of the Commission be Asp ets and paid now and 
not left so as to come up here in special bills in other Congresses. 
It will be cheaper for the Government if the amount is allowed 
in the aggregate given by this Commission; but I think that the 
amount to be allowed should be 50 per cent greater than the Com- 
mission has allowed. 

Now, if it be parliamentary, I would like to move an amend- 
ment to the motion of the gentleman from Texas, which is to 
strike out a part of the amendment. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Agree to the report of the Commission. 

Mr. CANNON. To concur in the report of the Commission. 

Mr. HENDERSON. As provided in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF. Would not the Clerk read that again? 

Mr.CANNON. The gentleman moves to recede with an amend- 


ment. E 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF. That is it, z 

Mr. SAYERS. I would suggest to the gentleman from Iowa 
that if my amendment is voted down by the House he may move 
to recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Thatisright. I want to ask the gente 
man from Illinois one or two questions about this, and my 
colleague from Iowa. I understand that the Commission was 
appointed, of which my colleague is one, and I know he has been 
giving a great deal of time to it in vacation and during Congress 


to investigate into all these claims of what is known as the Ford's 
Theater disaster. The House on the final report made no appro- 
priation. The Senate put on an amendment appropriating the 
money for each man, as allowed by the Commission. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, That is it, exactly. 

Mr. HENDERSON. The amendment appropriates $160,000 in 
round numbers. The conference committees have agreed to $130,- 
000 in round numbers. 

Mr. CANNON, I will correct the gentleman's statement. The 
House has not , by conference report or otherwise, to the 
Senate amendment; but thegentleman from Texas now moves that 
the House concur in the Senate amendment—striking out these 
claims, aggregating 830, 000 —and that the $30,000 be referred to the 
Commission, striking out also the Senate provision, which abol- 
ishes the Commission. 

Mr. HENDERSON. And to appropriate about $130,000? 

Mr. CANNON. That is correct. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Now,I want to ask my colleague from 
Iowa . UPDEGRAFF] a question. Was the Commission unani- 
mous in its report in favor of an appropriation of $160,000? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF. Yes; it was unanimous; although I was 
unwilling to sign the report, owing to the insufficiency of the com- 
5 cm nr the Commission. 

Mr. DERSON. Then the only conflict among the mem- 
bers of the Commission was that you represented a class who be- 
lieved that not enough compensation had been allowed? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, I think I may say that without violating 
the etiquette of the occasion. 

Mr. DERSON. Confound the etiquette! aughter. 
Now,if my friend from Illinois will allow me, I want to add jus 
a word. is Ford's Theater disaster shocked not only the people 
of this country, but the civilized world. A Commission of able 
and earnest men have investigated the matter and fixed the amount 
of compensation. I do not believe that the American Congress 
should split up and haggle over this appro riation. I believe that 
the motion of my friend from Texas [ Mr. SAYERS] should be voted 
down and the whole sum of $160,000 appropriated here and now 
by the instruction ip qiero by my colleague [Mr. UPDEGRAFF] 
that the committee of conference recede and agree to the Senate 
amendment. ponn applause. | 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, the motion which I have made 
does not assail the integrity of the Commission, nor does itimpugn 
in the least the honesty or proper conduct of any one of its mem- 
bers. I especially disavow any such intention. The resolution 
provides for the payment of $130,000, in round numbers, upon 
these claims. But the attention of the House has been called in 
an official manner to certain allowances which have been made 
by the Commission, and if information which has reached me in- 
dependent of this statement is to be believed—information given 
by parties who say that they are willing to go before the Commis- 
sion or before any court in the land and show that certain bene- 
ficiaries embraced in this appropriation are not entitled to the 
beneficence of the Government—then I say that, in my opinion, 
it is the duty of the House to allow these doubtful cases, amount- 
ing to about $30,000, to go back to the Commission to be again 
inquired into. 1 join with the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEN- 
DERSON] in his statement that the Ford Theater disaster awak- 
ened a feeling of horror throughout the country. We all regret- 
ted it. We all regret it now. But, Mr. Speaker, is that any 
reason why we should not say that the cases of men who are not 
entitled to the beneficence of the Government —men who can be 
shown by testimony as competent and reliable as ever was pro- 
duced in any court of justice to be undeserving of this compensa- 
tion—is that any reason, I ask, why we should hesitate to say 
that the claims of such men should be sent back to the Commis- 
sion for further investigation? I have been told by a gentleman 
of high standing in this city that on the day of the disaster a tele- 
gram was sent to him from Zanesville, Ohio, by the father of & 
man employed there—one of those mentioned in the statement 
which has been read from the desk—asking him to ascertain 
whether his son had been injured or not. This gentleman went 
and found the son. He was not injured at all. e had not even 
fallen with the floor. There was not even a pin scratch on him 
and yet heis to be allowed payment for his suffering—mental 
suffering—I suppose. Now, Mr. Speaker, that is all I have to say. 
It is for the House to vote just as it pleases on this question. 

Mr. FARIS. Will the gentleman tell us why these persons to 
whom he has referred as competent witnesses to prove the un- 
worthiness of these claims were not before the committee during 


the examination? 

Mr. SAYERS. I do not know. Iknew nothing about this mat- 
ter until this session of Congress, after the report of the Commis- 
about the subject 


sion had been made. I know nothing at 


myself. 

TS FARIS. Another question. Why is not this communica- 
tion which you had read signed by some oficial at the head of 
the Department? 
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Mr. SAYERS. Itissigned by gentlemen who were present at 
the time of the disaster. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to ask thegentleman a question for my 
own information. Who transmi this statement which the 
gentleman has had read here? 

Mr.SAYERS. I will answer the gentleman if he wishes meto 
speak fully. Iwasinformed that if 1 would write to the Secretary 
of War—but not by the Secretary—that if I would write to the 
Secretary of War I could get some information respecting these 
claims. The gentleman from Illinois, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, will recollect that I spoke to him about 
it, and said to him that if he had no objection I would address a 
letter to the Secre of War on this subject. 

Mr. CANNON. at is correct, 

Mr. SAYERS. But I assume all responsibility in the matter. 
If there is any blame let it rest on my shoulders, 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from Texas did to me 
about it, and I assented to the suggestion that he should write to 
the Secretary, as the information had come to him. I assented, 
not knowing whether the information was true or false, but I 
indorsed the writing of the letter. 

Mr. SAYERS. Iam not criticising or referring to my friend 
from Illinois at all. 

Mr. CANNON. What I want to ask the qoum is whether, 
= fact, this reply was transmitted to him from the Secretary of 


ar? 

Mr. SAYERS. It was. Now, Mr. Speaker, one word more and 
Iam done. It is true that Iam a member of the minority on 
this floor, and of a very small minority at that. It is true that I 
am a member of the minority in the Committee on Appr ria- 
tions. But, Mr. Speaker, that does not exempt me from the duty 
of endeavoring, so far as I can, by any information that I can 
bring before this House, to enable it to act properly and under- 
standingly upon any question that may come up for consideration. 
Minorities have duties to perform as well as majorities. Nomem- 
ber of the minority on the Committee on Appropriations can re- 
fuse to accord to the majority of the House such information as 
he may be able to secure touching any item of appropriation. 
^ Mr. FARIS. Ishouldlike to ask the gentleman another ques- 

on. 

Mr. SAYERS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. FARIS. A moment ago the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
UPDEGRAFF], a member of this Commission, iled this com- 
munication as coming from one of the men connected with the 
War Department who might be chargeable with responsibility, to 
some extent at least, for this disaster. Now, the gentleman from 
Texas has just said that the intimation came to him thatif he 
would address the Secretary of War information would be forth- 


coming—— 

Mr. SAYERS. Not from the Secretary of War. 

Mr. FARIS. What I was attempting to get at by my inquiry 
was this: The suggestion having been made to you to address the 
War Department, whether the communication which followed 
came from anybody who was in such a relation to this great dis- 
aster that he might want to cover up the facts relative to it. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, of course I can not give the name, 
but the suggestion came to me from a witness of the disaster. It 
came from a gentleman who said he knew certain parties who 
were to be the beneficiaries under the report of the Commission— 
a gentleman of such character that I felt it my duty to write a 
letter of inquiry to the Secretary of War. The Secretary had sent 
no m to me, either in writing or verbally. He is not respon- 
sible for this statement 1 petore the House. I am responsible 
for calling for it; and it was his duty, as an officer of the executive 
praneh of this Government, to give the information when called 

or by me. 

Mr HOPKINS. I was not here when this discussion began, 
and I wish to inquire what officer it was that gave the informa- 


tion. 

Mr.SAYERS. It was not any officer. It was a citizen who 
gave it to me. 

Mr. HOPKINS. What officer made the answer? 

Mr. SAYERS. The answer was transmitted by the Secretary 


of War. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Who wrote the letter? Who gave the infor- 
mation from the War Department? 

Mr. SAYERS. Three chiefs of division and the superintendent 
of the building. Ifthe gentleman will go to the Clerk's desk he 
can he see the paper, with the names attached. 

Mr. HOP S. Is the paper signed by any of the men who were 
indicted as being responsible for the disaster by which so many 
Government ORE Be were killed or injured? 

Mr. SAYERS. do not know whether Colonel Ainsworth's 
name is attached to the paper. He was indicted; the others, I 
understand, were not. 

Mr. BARTLETT of New York (to Mr. SAYERS). Colonel Ains- 
worth's name is not signed to the paper. 


Mr.SAYERS. The gentleman from New York [Mr. BARTLETT] 
tells me that the name of Colonel Ainsworth is not signed to the 
poper The other three officials, as I understand, were not in- 

c 


Mr, HOPKINS. They were charged, were they not, with culpa- 
ble negligence? 

Mr. SAYERS. The gentleman knows as much about the dis- 
aster as I do. All I know is what appeared in the newspapers. 


Mr. Speaker, I have no personal feeling in this matter. At the 
last Congress, when I had the honor to be chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and in charge of the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill, an amendment similar to this for the relief of other 
parna was put on that bill and was passed without any trouble. 

y only purpose now in bringing this matter before the House is 
to call attention to the facts embraced in the statement coming 
from sworn ofiicers of the Government. Now the House can do 
as it pleases. ; 

Mr. WILLIS. Letme ask the gentleman from Texas a single 
question. As I understand, certain letters have been written to 
this House disputing the right of these persons to receive any part 
of this appropriation? 

Mr. SA No, sir; the only communication is the state- 
ment which has been read. 

Mr. WILLIS. In rebuttal of the statements contained in these 
letters, we have the declaration of a member of the Commission, 
who himself tells us that with reference to one of these cases he 
knows that those statements are incorrect; that the man referred 
to has been crippled by that accident and is now a wreck. What 
is the gentleman going to do about such a case as that? 

Mr. SAYERS. The gentleman cando as he pleases. I have no 
feeling about it. If gentlemen here wish to vote money out of 
the Treasury for this purpose, let them do so. I will give the 
names signed to this paper, as they were called for a few moments 
ago: O. B. Brown, chief of division, in charge of Tenth street 
branch, Old Ford Theater building: Ernst Schmid, assistant to 
chief, Tenth street branch; J. D. Leonard, in charge of daily re- 
port and time clerk; J. R. Imbrie, section chief; J. W. 
section chief; W. E. Covert, superintendent of building. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF. Is W. E. Covert one of the signers of 
that paper? 

. Mr.SAYERS. Les, sir; W. E. Covert, superintendent of build- 


ing. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF. The man who superintended the work 
that eee about the disaster. 

Mr. SAYERS. I will not detain the House any longer. I felt 
that I had a public duty to discharge, a duty which I owe to mem- 
bers of the majority as well as the minority of this House. I have 
discharged that duty as well as I could. I have no personal 
knowledge of the facts of this case. I was not an eyewitness of the 
occurrence. Only two persons have come to me since this state- 
ment was p and spoken to me in regard to it. I am per- 
fectly willing to vote and shall vote for the appropriation of 
$130,000 for the payment of the findings under the Senate amend- 
ments, but I think the House, in the discharge ofits duty, ought 
to refer these other findings back to the Commission. If upon 
further examination it be found that these parties named are en- 
titled to compensation, let the Commission so report, and no man 
will be more 32 than myself to vote for their payment. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield now three minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON]. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I just want to say one or two more words, 
and that is all. 

We have here, Mr. Speaker, in this amendment of the Senate, a 
total sum for payment of the sufferers by this catastrophe, unani- 
mously reported by a commission of which honest Tom UPDE- 
GRAFF, whom I have known from my boyhood, is a member, one 
of the ablest lawyers of my State, and a man that no power in the 
world can browbeat. They have approved, under oath and with 
testimony, every dollar of this $162,000. For one I do not intend 
that any secret hissings, coming from men who were here when 
this Commission was in session, when they could have come for- 
ward and given their testimony, shall keep me from giving eve 
dollar of thi appropriation at the first opportunity [applause 
and clearing my heart and soul, as far as I can clear them, of this 
blot that is on the escutcheon of my country. [Ap lause. | 

Mr. CANNON. I yield now two minutes the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Harpy], who wishes to be heard on this ques- 


tion. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, something has been said in this 
small debate that a man seeking employment must accept the 
risks of that employment. While that may be true in certain 
cases, it is also true in law that where a man accepts employment 
and his employer shows himself to be guilty of gross and wi 
negligence he must respond in damages for any injury inflicted 
upon the employee. 

'The greatest tragedy this world has ever known since the God 
Man was taken up the hill and crucified on Calvary was enacted 


ebb, 
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at Ford's Theater, when the life of Lincoln went out by the bullet 
of a crazed assassin. I am not a fatalist, but I am willing to be 
so much of a fatalist as to say to-day that I believe that building 
stands accursed of God, and on that April vd thirty-one years 
ago it should have been shrouded in black and had inscribed on 
its portals, “Abandon hope, all ye who enter here.“ 
ese Senate amendments in this bill have been reported by a 
Commission duly authorized by Congress, and the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] and others would have us set aside the 
rt of that Commission, made upon evidence taken under the 
solemnity of the oaths of witnesses, and substitute in its stead 
the ex parte statements of some Government officials, evidence 
which would not be accepted as legal enr in any court of 
justice in the United States. And Ihope the House will stand 
Le judgment and opinion of the honest gentleman from Iowa 


. UPDEGRAFF] and vote Man the amendment of the gen- 
an from Texas . SAYERS]. 


[Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. . Speaker, e attention of the House 
for a very brief period. 

I know nothing whatever of these claims. The Congress of the 
United States organized a Commission under the law, and the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. UPbEGRAFF] was a member. The gentle. 
man from New York, Judge DANIELS, was a member of it, and 
certain members of the Senate were members, and with others out- 
Side constituted the Commission. That Commission performed 
its functions and reported a year ago damages to certain people 
who were injured, and that report was adopted and appropriation 
made. 

Mr.DANIELS. That wasin reference to those who were killed. 

Mr.CANNON. Those who were on thedeathlist. The amount 
of that award I do not recollect. Now the report comes in cover- 
ing claims put into this bill, as it comes to us from the Senate, 

ting $162,000. The Senate placed the amendment upon 

the bill. The House would have put it on cheerfully if it had been 

pem to the House for consideration before the bill passed 
m its hands. The Senate put the amendment on. 

Now, then, after the Senate put the amendment on and it came 
to the House there was a publication made that a part of these 
claims were . or improvidently allowed. Information 
came to my colleague on the committee [Mr. SAYERS]; a letter 
was written by him to the Secre of War, which brought the 
response which has been read. In that statement, or the response 
of the Secretary of War, are suggestions that challenge $15,000, 
in round numbers, of these claims; it gives the names and gives 
the facts and circumstances connected with it. I do not know 
whether they are correctly challengedor not. Thegentlemanfrom 
New York [Mr. DANIELS], who is on the Commission—equally as 
worthy as my excellent friend from Iowa [Mr. UPDEGRAFF], but 
no more worthy; both honest and accomplished men—the gentle- 
man from New York says that in his opinion the appropriation 
ought to be made for the $130,000 or $145,000, and that the $15,000 
challenged ought to be referred back to the Commission for further 
inquiry, to either demonstrate that this communication trans- 
mitted by the Secre of War is without foundation, or to 
demonstrate, on the other hand, that the claims are not well 
founded. Now, that is the opinion of the gentleman from New 
York, and, as I judge from what he said, the gentleman from 
New York is of opinion that the claims are well founded, but 
that there comes the challenge with reference to them. 

Now, I want to say a word in reply to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. UrpEGRAFF]. a member of the committee, and in reply to 
my friend the pentane from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON]. These 
men who are allowed these claims, gating $15,000, can not 
afford, with this challenge, to take this appropriation, if they 
have claims. That is my judgment about it. Ah, but, says 
my friend from Iowa, one of these men was a soldier, disabled in 
defense of the country, for years receiving $72 a month, and now 
receiving $72 a month, and he says he can not find it in his heart 
to send this man, thus wounded, back to the Commission for a 
rehearing. I can not find it in my heart, when that man, with an 
honorable record, totally disabled and getting $72 a month for 
— is challenged as a fraud in this communication transmitted 

m the Secretary of War. Ican not find it in my heart to re- 


crave 


fuse that man a chance for vindication. In my judgment, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DANIEL IR right. e ought 
send the remaining 


to appropriate this $130,000, and we ought 
claimants back to my friend from Iowa [Mr. UPDEGRAFF] on the 
Commission, and the other Commissioners, for reexamination and 
npg on the first Monday in next December. So much for 
an 
Now,independent of this report from the Secretary of War, 
there are three claims here of three legatees. That ought to be 
amended so that the money, instead of going to the three legatees, 
who are not, so far as I am informed, members of the Lnd 
other 


shall go to the personal representatives of the deceased. 
called upon to pay again. 


words, we do not want to 


Having said that much, I am ready to vote, and ask a vote on 
the amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sayers]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] that the House recede 
from its disagreement to amendment num 27, and a to the 
same with the amendment or amendments which have read. 
. Mr. UPDEGRAFF. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. Will not a motion to recede and concur take precedence 
of the motion pending? Ifso,I desire tomake that motion. The 
motion of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] is to concur 
with an amendment. This motion of mine is in the interest of 
agreement and therefore has precedence. 

Mr. CANNON. In reply to that matter, I want to be heard 
just for a minute. This isa motion to recede and concur with 
an amendment. There can be but one motion to recede pending 
at a time, and therefore another motion to recede is not in order, 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF. My motion is a motion to recede and con- 
cur. Itis in the interest of agreement and in the interest of per- 
fecting legislation. ; 

Mr. C. ON. This is a motion to recede and concur, with 
"M. UPDEGRAFF. My motion mak 

Š . My mo es an t. The 
other motion has a tail to it. UE 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The motion of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. UPpEGRAFF] is a motion to go forward. The other is a 
motion to go backward. The motion of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. UPDEGRAFF], if agreed to, would end the controversy. The 
otheris a motion which keeps the controversy open. lhave no 
doubt about what the rule is. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion that 
at the present period of the disagreement between the two Houses 
a motion to recede and concur takes precedence of a motion to 
recede and concur with an amendment. That has been the rul- 
ing on previous occasions. The motion to recede brings the two 
Houses together. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF. I move to recede. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion to concur, before 
this stage, would have been in order; but a motion to recede with 
an amendment can only come up now after the motion to recede 
and concur shall have been voted down. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF. My motion is to recede and concur. 

E CANNON. Does the Chair hold that motion to be in 
order. 

hay SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair holds that motion in 
order. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to be heard just a moment before the 
vote is taken, and I want the attention of the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. UppEGRAFF] and of the House. The motion to recede 
with an amendment, made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
SAYERS], if adopted, excepts these claims, ting $30,000. 
If it is voted down, then the motion of the gentleman is in order; 
but if the motion of the gentleman is put and carried, it shuts off 
the amendment that ought to prevail and that I shall offer if the 
motion of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] is voted down, 
although I think the motion of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
SAYERS] is the correct one; that is, I will offer an amendment to 
except these 1 who are appropriated for by name, $5,000 
each. So far as I know and believe, they are not members of the 
families of the deceased. They ought to be omitted. If we pay 
that $15,000 it ought to be paid to the executors or administra- 
tors,so that it may be distributed after the debts are paid, per- 
emm debts that were incurred during the last sickness of the 


Now, if the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa . UP- 
DEGRAFF] is IR that means that we go back on the whole 
thing, and that these three legatees take the $5,000 apiece. 

Now I am ready to vote, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. UPpEGRAFF]. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I rise simply to express the hope that my 
good friend from Iowa [Mr. UPDEGRAFF] will not press his mo- 
tion to recede. Ido notthink, under the circumstances, he would 
desire to include the three legatees. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF. I certainly would, and if I am allowed 
the time I will state my reasons, and they are good reasons. 

Mr. CANNON. Lask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. UPpEGRAFF], that the House re- 
cedefrom its disagreement to amendment numbered 27, and agree 
to the same. 

The question being taken, the Speaker pro tempore announced 
that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SA demanded a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 67, noes 76, 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF. The yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 96, nays 123, not 
voting 135; as follows: 


YEAS—06. 
cheson, Fischer, Howell, Russell, Conn. 
Aldrich, Ala. Fowler, Huling, Sauerhering, 
Apsley, Gamble, Hunter, ton, 
Arnold, Pa. Gardner, Jenkins, Sherman, 
Arnold Gillet, N. Y. Johnson, Cal. Simpkins, 
Atwood, Goodwyn, Johnson,N.Dak. S 7 
Ba Gri Kiefer, Stahle, 
Baker, Md. Griswold, Kir Stewart, N.J. 
ey, Grosvenor, Knox, Stewart, Wis. 
Brown, Grow, Kulp, Stone, C. W. 
ull, Hager, Lacey, Sulloway, 
Burton, Mo. terman, Lefever, Tayler, 
Calderhead, Hardy, Leisenring, omas, 
Chickering, Harmer, Lewis, U " 
Clark, Mo. Harris, Loudenslager, Van joke TN 
Coffin, Hartman, > Van Voor 
Crowther, Heatwole, M an, Walker, Mass. 
p. Henderson, e Walker, Va. 
Curtis, Towa Henry, Conn. Miller, W.Va. Warner, 
Curtis, N. Y. Hepburn, ike Watson, Ohio 
ord, Hermann, Minor, Wis. Wellington, 
Dayton Hill. illi White, 
Doolittle, Hooker, uigg, Willis, 
Hopkins, y burn, Woodman. 
NAYS—123. 
Abbott, Curtis, Kans, Lester, 
Adams, Daniels, Pen Shuford, 
Allen, 7 ton, skinner, 
Sats pas Maguire, m 
rson, ery, 
Avery, Eddy, V Marsh Southard, 
F. N. H. Elliott, S. C. M Tenn. Sparkman, 
Ellis, McCl „ 
Barrett, Erdman, McDearmon, trait. 
pase N.Y. ze eat I Nebr. 
* gre: + 
Bell, Colo. : McRae, > Sulzer, 
Berry, Graff, Meredith, 
Bing! Grout, Mitchell, Tate, 
Bishop, Hadley, Mondell, Tawney, 
Black, Hainer, Nebr. Money, Terry, 
Blue, Hall, ozley, Towne, 
Broderick, Harrison, en, Tracewell, 
Brumm, Hart, Overstreet, "Tracey, 
Buck, Hemenway, 'wens, 'Treloar, 
Burton, Ohio Hendrick, Pendleton, Turner, Ga, 
Cannon, Henry, Ind. Pitney, 7 
Catchings, Hub Poole, nderwood, 
Clardy, Hulick, Powers, Wanger, 
Clarke, Ala. Jones, gh, Wheeler, 
Cob! Joy, Reev "Williams. 
Cod Kem, ardson, Wilson, Idaho 
Cook, Wis. Kleberg, Robertson, La. Wilson, N.Y. 
8 r, Fla. Latimer, = U. Ga. Wilson, S. C. 
ron, s ers, ood. 
hty, Settle, 
NOT VOTING—135. 
Aitken, De Witt, Lorimer, Pickler, 
Aldrich, III. lliver, Loud, Price, 
Andrews, Dovener, Low. Prince, 
Bailey, Draper. Maddox, Raney, 
Baker, Kans, Ellett, Va. Mahon, Ra 
Barham vans, McCall, Mass. Robinson, Pa, 
Bartholdt, Fairchild, McCleary, Minn. Royse, 
Bartlett, Fenton, cClure, Rusk, 
Beach. Fletcher, McCormick, Shannon, 
oen Tex. ‘oote, Morin: Ky — Mich; 
nne ‘oss, Smi 
Black. N. Y. Gillett, Mass. M è Snover, 
Boutelle, i Meiklejohn, South’ 
Bowers, Hatch, Howe Spalding, 
Brewster, Heiner, Pa. Miles, Spencer, 
Bromwell, Hic Miller, Kans, Steela, 
Brosius, born, enson, 
Burrell, Hitt, Miner, N.Y, Stone, W. A. 
Clark, Iowa Howard, Moody, Strong, 
Cockrell, Howe, Morse, S 
Sonon Huff, oses, Taft, 
Connol I. Hull Murphy, Thorp, 
Cooke, III. Hurley, Neill, Tucker, 
Cooper, Tex. u Newlands, Turner, Va. 
Cooper, Wis. Hyde, Noonan, Wadsw 
Cor Johnson, Ind. Northway, W. 
Cousins, Kendall, Odell, Watson, Ind. 
Cowen, err, Otey, ilber, 
x, Kyle, Otjen, Wilson, Ohio 
La Parker, 
Crowley, S Patte Woomer, 
alzell, Little, Payne, Wright, 
De Armond, Livingston, Pearson, 
Denny, rt, Perkins, 


So the motion to recede and concur was not agreed to. 
The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. DALZELL with Mr. Crisp. 

Mr. STEPHENSON with Mr. NEILL. 

Mr. Manon with Mr. PATTERSON. 

Mr. BLACK of New York with Mr. Lawson. 

Mr. Smirna of Michigan with Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts with Mr. COWEN. 
Mr. DRAPER with Mr. SPENCER. 

Mr. Loup with Mr. Swanson. 

Mr. BURRELL with Mr. COCKRELL. 


Mr. CoLson with Mr. KENDALL. 

Mr. Foote with Mr. HUTCHESON. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN with Mr. CROWLEY, 

Mr. PICKLER with Mr. MILES. 

Mr. JoHNsoN of Indiana with Mr. Cox, 

Mr. CoRrLISS with Mr. MOSES. 

Mr. SNOVER with Mr. MADDOX. 

Mr. Bowns with Mr. MINER of New York, 

Mr. Cousins with Mr. LIVINGSTON. 

Mr. NoRTHWAY with Mr. PRICE. 

Mr. Foss with Mr. McLaurin, 

Mr. MCOALL of Massachusetts with Mr. DE ARMOND, 

Mr. BARHAM with Mr. KYLE. 

Mr. Hitt with Mr. OTEY. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT with Mr. Denny. 

Mr. RoysE with Mr. TURNER of Virginia, except on Tucker- 
Yost election case. 

For this day: 

Mr. WILLIAM A.STONE with Mr. SHAW, 

Mr. PERKINS with Mr. MEYER. 

Mr. Morse with Mr. MCCULLOCH, 

Mr. Moopy with Mr. LoCKHART. 

Mr. LEONARD with Mr. LITTLE. 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. CooPER of Texas. 

Mr. BROMWELL with Mr. BELL of Texas, 

Mr. Lewis with Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. 

Mr. RANEY with Mr. WASHINGTON. 

Mr. STEELE with Mr. McCreary of Kentucky. 

Mr. McCLEary of Minnesota with Mr. RUSK. 

Mr. Brostus with Mr. BAILEY. 

Mr. WADSWORTH with Mr. TUCKER. 

Mr. WOOMER with Mr. Yoakum. 

Mr. SPALDING with Mr. Wooparp, on this question. 

Mr. HEINER of Pennsylvania with Mr. FITZGERALD, on this vote. 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentleman from 
California, Mr. BarHam, and inadvertently voted. I desire to 


withdraw my vote. 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. S er, I think I am paired with the gentle- 
man from Virginia, . Swanson. If so, I withdraw my vote. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded, 

The 5 tempore. The question recurs on the motion 
of the gentleman from Texas to agree to the Senate amendment 
with an amendment which has been read. 

The motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. SAYERS, a motion to reconsider the vote 
which the House to the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment was laid on the table. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I now move to reconsider the 
action of the House on agreeing to amendments numbered 207 
and 208, with an amendment. This is touching the allowance of 
election expenses. I make the motion for the reason that on ex- 
amination the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Rusk] finds that 
the amendment, by mistake, leaves his name out, although he has 
a certificate from the committee, and the certificate was sent to 
the Senate when the amendment was put on. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
moves to reconsider the vote by which the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 207 and 208 were agreed to with an amend- 
ment. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr.CANNON. Now,Mr. Speaker, L offer the following amend- 


ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 207, and to the same with an — ES as follows: 


000. 

That the House - rf 1o the acum OF the 
208, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed insert 5110, 881.82. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

The 5 Was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia ae ELLETT] desires a separate vote on an amendment—I 
think he has the number. 

Mr. ELLETT of Virginia. It is amendment numbered 103. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman desire to move that the 
House concur? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the amend- 


ment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Award of Secre of the Navy: For payment in full to the Richmond 


Locomotive and e Works its audited and adjusted claim for — 
e ee oe of the armored battle ship Texas, 
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The gentleman from Virginia 
and concur in the Senate amend- 


The SPEAKER pro empo 
moves that the House recede 


ment which has just been read. 

Mr. ELLETT of Virginia rose. 

Mr. CANNON. . Speaker, I believe I am entitled to the floor. 
I understand this is a subsidiary motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is entitled to the 
floor. 

Mr. CANNON. How much time does the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia desire? 


Mr. ELLETT of Virginia. Ten or fifteen minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Iwill yield the gentleman ten minutes, and if 
he finds that he needs five minutes more I will ion him the time. 

Mr. ELLETT of Virginia. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, in the absence of nearly all of my colleagues from 
Virginia to-day, I desire, in a few brief minutes, to call the atten- 
tion of the House to two thingsin relation tothisclaim. The first 
is the absolute justness of the claim and the fact that it has been 
audited and adjusted; and the second is the urgent reasons for its 
immediate payment. By an act of Congress this claim was re- 
ferred to the Secretary of the Navy, and he was directed to audit 
and adjust it. He did so, and under that audit he reported that 
$80,049.29 was due. . 

Since that time the claim has been before four committees. 
Three of them confirmed the action of the Secretary of the Navy. 
The fourth committee, in the Senate a few days ago, reported that 
they thought certain items allowed by the Secretary ought not to 
be paid, those items being interest, insurance, and security, and 
upon that od us the claim was reduced to $69,000. The propri- 
etors of the Richmond Locomotive and Machine Works accepted 
that award, although they thought the audit by the Secretary of 
the Navy was equivalent toa judgment. They accepted it because 
it is absolutely essential to them that this claim be speedily paid 
in order that their works may go on. 

I maintain, Mr. Speaker, that a general audit by the Auditor of 
any one of the Departments of the Government is equivalent to a 
ju ent, and that when there is a special act of Congress direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Navy to audit, through the proper bureaus 
in his Department, any special claim, and he does so, that audit 
should in law occupy the same dignified position and become equiy- 
alent to a judgment. Certainly this position can be attacked only 
on technical grounds. Morally the claim stands as an adjudi- 
cated claim. That being the case, let me now call attention to 
the urgency of this case. Mark you, the claim at $80,000 had 
been need. upon and audited by the Secretary of the Navy and 
by four committees, one in this House and three in the Senate. 

As [ have already said, it was reduced in the Senate to $69,000, 
which the claimants agreed to accept under the circumstances I 
have stated. The Richmond Locomotive Works undertook to 
construct the machinery for the battle ship Texas on the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Tracy, then Secretary of the Navy. His reason for 
having the work done there was that in case of war or trouble 
with foreign countries he desired to have strategic points through- 
out the country where naval armament, or ships, or torpedo boats 
might be constructed with safety, and, to use the words of Secre- 
5 55 Tracy to me at the time, he was well aware that it wasa very 

ifficult undertaking to capture the city of Richmond; that it was 
almost an impregnable point, and it being easy of access to the 
Atlantic Seaboard, he thought it would be of great advantage to 
the Government to have works established there competent to 
construct naval vessels, torpedo boats, and naval armament. 

Under that suggestion of Secretary Tracy certain gentlemen 
in Richmond, not with large means, but with a good deal of nerve, 
undertook the construction of the machinery for the battle ship 
Texas, while the Government undertook the construction of the 
hull There has been a good deal of criticism of the hull of that 
vessel, but there has never been any criticism of the machinery; 
and no longer ago than the day before yesterday we received a 
letter from Captain Glass, the ant commander of the Texas, 
in which he stated that with a few changes in the hull of the ves- 
sel he expected to command one of the finest ships in the Navy— 
that he would have a battle ship with the speed of a cruiser. 

Now,gentlemen, I am here to frankly concede that the Rich- 
mond Locomotive Works are in great need of this money. If 
they get it without delay, 2,000 workingmen will continue to 
receive employment in those works. If they fail to get it, the 
works will shut down and 2,000 men will be thrown out of 
employment. It is conceded on every hand that this is a just 
claim. It will be seen, therefore, from what I have stated how 
AA M the necessity is for the immediate payment of this claim, 
and I appeal to you, gentlemen, to bear in mind what I have said 
about these workingmen and their families, and to vote to con- 
curin the Senate amendment and let this just claim due to the 
Richmond Locomotive and Machine Works be paid. I yield now 
to my colleague from Virginia (Mr. WALKER]. 

TheSPE po tempore. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon] has the floor. 


Mr. ELLETT of Virginia. The gentleman yielded me fifteen 
minutes, and I desire to ne some of the time to my colleague. 

Mr. CANNON. No; I yielded the gentleman ten minutes. 

Mr. ELLETT of Virginia. Well, there are two gentlemen who 
want to say something about this claim. My colleague [Mr. 
WALKER of Vir; po. esires a minute. 

Mr. CANNON. Very well I yield a minute to the gentleman 
from vinni Mr. WALKER]. 

Mr. W. of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I can add nothing to 
the very clear statement that has been made by my colleague from 
Virginia [Mr. ELLETT]. Thisisconcededtobeajustclaim. Iam 
not aware that there is any objection to it upon the ground that 
the Government does not honestly owe the money. I will ask the 
gentleman from Illinois whether there is any objection to the 
claim on the ground that it is not just? Ihave never heard of any. 

Mr. CANNON. I will answer that in my own time. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. Then, Mr. Speaker, this being a 
just claim, conceded to be so, having been reported favorably by 
four committees, one of them a special committee, and previously 
audited by the Navy Department, I trust that the House will vote 
to concur in the Senate amendment and let this money be paid. 
From what I have heard I think the only objection to the amend- 
ment is that it is not in its proper place upon this bill, but I hope 
that no mere technical consideration will induce members to yote 
here against a just claim like this, but rather that they will vote 
to pay it and not to put this company, which is struggling with 
hard times, in a position of A is financial stress for want of 
money which is justly due to them. 

Mr. MCMILLIN rose. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman desire one or two minutes? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. I Msg two minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. McMILLIN. r. Speaker, I have had occasion to examine 
this claim, but I do not know that I can add anything to the very 
clear statement which has been made by the gentleman represent- 
ing the district in which these works are located [Mr. ELLETT of 
Virginia], who has addressed you. Itis not denied, I believe, that 
the Government owes a debt to these parties. The question to be 
determined now is whether the amount sought to be appropriated 
is in excess of the amount due. Upon that subject it is sufficient 
to say that the auditing officer to whom the matter was referred 
by act of Congress found not simply what is reported here as 
due—sixty-nine thousand and odd dollars—but above $80,000. 
Three or four different committees of Congress have also found 
that the debt due was about that amount. e Senate committee 
left out some items that it considered not proper charges against 
the Government, although they were items of expenditure that 
had been incurred by the parties, In that way the claim was re- 
duced from eighty thousand and odd dollars to $69,000, and the 
question is, will we appropriate and Gas, this amount? 

It strikes me that it is proper the Government should pay this 
debt, which, as I believe, it owes. I think the preponderance of 
evidence is largely to the effect that this amount at least is due, 
and it is very questionable in my mind whether or not the item 
of insurance, and possibly other items which have been left out 
by the Senate, would not also be a proper charge against the Goy- 
ernment. But the portion which is included is, it seems to me, 
justly due and ought to be paid to these parties. Here are enter- 
prising citizens who built one of our greatest war vessels. She 
fulfilled every requirement. Her speed and strength were all the 
Government required. A balance remains due them. Every con- 
sideration of honor, honesty, fair dealing, and good faith demands 
that we UE contract Ban pay what we owe. 

Mr. BENNETT. Ishould like to occupy one minute. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BENNETT. Ido not wish to take much of the time of the 
House in the discussion of this question, but I want to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that this amount, $69,558.39, is 
within the contract price. 

Mr. CANNON. What is the gentleman’s statement? 

Mr. BENNETT. I say that this amount, as I understand, is 
within the contract price, and is a legal obligation of the Govern- 
ment, which should be paid. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no, it is not a legal obligation. The gen- 
tleman is mistaken. 

Mr. BENNETT. Well, that is my understanding. 

Mr. CANNON. Ido not doubt that such is the gentleman's 
understanding, but 

Mr. ELLETT of Virginia, That is correct in this way—by al- 
lowing for the additional time granted by the Government to the 
Richmond Locomotive Works the same rate of compensation that 
was allowed under the contract. 

Mr. CANNON. I will say to the gentleman that this is not a 
tegal claim at all, and will not be regarded as such by anybody 
W. 


o has read the report. 
lained that matter in the 


Mr. ELLETT of Virginia. I have 
y it is not as strong as a 


Technic 


remarks I have just made. 
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claim audited by any ent, but morally it is stronger, 
because audited by special act and direction of Congress. 
Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I want to quote a word or two 


from the statement of the captain of the Texas, Capt. Henry Glass, 
for whom I have the greatest possible respect; and I am sure any 
member of this House acquainted with him would allow to his 
statement very great weight and consideration. He says: The 
Texas, when completed—when the repairs are made to the hull 
that are now under way—will be a battle ship with the speed of a 
cruiser." I commend this statement to the consideration of gen- 
tlemen of the House. I trust that the amendment of the Senate 
will be concurred in. 

Mr. BRUMM. Ishould like to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
a question. 

r. CANNON. I yield for a question. ; 

Mr. BRUMM. I understand that this is a claim which should 
properly have been referred for examination to the Committee 
on Claims of this House. As chairman of that committee I say 
that this claim has never been before our committee, but as 
understand it has been placed on this bill by a committee of the 
Senate. I want to know whether that is correct? 

Mr. CANNON. According to my examination, the gentleman 
is correct, and I have made a pretty thorough examination. 

Mr. BRUMM. Then I wish simply to say, with the gentleman’s 
permission, that I think this House ought to put a stop to this 
system of legislation. We have our committees here for the pur- 

e of investigating cases of this kind and reporting upon them. 
Fhe Committee on Claims is made up largely of lawyers. The 
members of that committee are competent to investigate the law 
as well as the facts governing these cases. This case not having 
been before our committee, it would be a bad precedent for us to 
permit the Senate to add to appropriation bills claims of this sort 
that have never gone through the proper committee of this House. 

Mr. ELLETT of Virginia. 'This claim was before the Naval 
Committee of the House. 

Mr. BRUMM. But that was not the proper committee. The 
Committee on Claims should have examined it. 

Mr. ELLETT of Virginia. It was referred by the Speaker of 
the House to the Naval Committee, and by that committee re- 
ported pb / 

Mr.CANNON. Mr. Speaker, a very few words will inform the 
House in regard to this matter. This is a claim pure and simple. 
It may have merit. I have read the report of the facts within the 
last twenty-four hours. I doubt whether the claim has merit to 
theamount represented. I rather think that if the claim were 
being considered in Committee of the Whole, where it would be 
open to amendment, I might say that a portion of this amount 
might well be granted by legislation. But how much I am not 
prepared to say. I repeat, it is a claim pure and simple—as much 
so as any to be found on the Private Calendar. Now, then, how 
does this claim come here? Does it come here upon an estimate 
transmitted through the Secretary of the Treasury? No. Gen- 
tlemen know how the estimates on which we frame our general 
appropriation bills are made up. Does this claim come here in 
that way? No. There has never been a line of an estimate sent 
to the House covering this claim. Does it come here even upon 
the report of the committee of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 

Mr. Brumm]—the Committee on Claims? No; his committee 

as not investigated the case. Does it come here upon a report 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs? No. There was a com- 
munication addressed to Congress by the Secretary of the Navy, 
and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and there it stays 
without any action. 

Now, how did it come? It came by a man getting up in the 
Senate of the United States, when this general deficiency bill was 
being considered in that body, and offering this amendment as an 
amendment to the bill. Now it is said—1 do not say it is so—it is 
said that courtesy has much to do with these matters. Well, I 
think the plain way, the safer way, for us is to go by rule. That 
is what we have got to do on this side. 

But by the grace of God, and the Senate of the United States, 
we are permitted in this House to consider claims here, separate 
claims—Iam not now speaking of thespoliation claimsor the claims 
underthe Bowman Act, for wehave disposed of them—but we are 
permitted to consider claims here, sent over by the Senate, aggre- 
gating some $900,000—claims, hundreds of items, that come to us 
on this bill. Wecan consider and adoptthemif wechoose. But, 
Mr. Speaker, if you adopt this one amendment now under con- 
sideration p want to adopt every other one, for so far as I know 
the others have just as much merit as this has. 

Now, whether my friend from Pennsylvania, with his business, 
with his calendar, might have gone to another body and got his 
2 calendar put on as an amendment to this bill I do not 

ow. 

Mr. BRUMM. I never did and never would. I never tried it. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman says he never tried it. 

Mr. BRUMM. And never would. 
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Mr. CANNON. I am very glad to hear it. In my judgment 
we could not, in the five minutes we have for the consideration of 
these matters, safely undertake any such doner 'This question 
ought to be considered in Committee of the Whole on its own merits 
on a report from the committee of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, and after full consideration. It should ** walk on its own 
legs” and not fasten itself, like a senatorial leech, on this general 
deficiency bill, which must pass or the Government stop. 

MCMILLIN. Is it nota fact, I would suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois—is it not a fact that the gentleman himself 
opposed the consideration of these amendments in Committee of 
the Whole? 

Mr. CANNON. Not at all. 

Mr. McMILLIN (continuing). Was there not a proposition to 
consider these amendments in Committee of the Whole when they 
came from the Senate, and the gentleman himself resisted it? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Ithinkthe gentleman will find, on examina- 
tion of the RECORD, that his memory is a little at fault. I know 
the proposition was suggested and it was resisted, and I was 
thinking that the gentleman himself opposed it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I made the point myself that they should 
be so considered. 

Mr. CANNON. Ah, but it was too late then. 
can not muddy the waters here in this way 

Mr. ELLETT of Virginia. Willthe gentleman allow me? 

Mr. CANNON. I do not yield. I have been entirely courteous 
to the gentleman, and have yielded him time to present his case. 

Mr. ELLETT of Virginia. But the gentleman does not desire 
to do an injustice to anybody. 

Mr.CANNON. Certainly not; and I yield to the gentleman, on 
that suggestion, for a question. 

Mr. ELLETT of Virginia. You stated that this should have 
been passed on by a Committee of the House? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. ELLETT of Virginia. Isay it has already been passed on 
by a committee of the House. 

Mr. CANNON. What committee? Just send it to me, please. 

Mr. ELLETT of Virginia. By Mr. Clancy, in the Fifty-third 
Congress. 
Mr. CANNON. Ah, but Iam not talking of the Fifty-third 
Congress. I am speaking of a committee of this Congress. 

Mr. ELLETT of Virginia. Just let me say that you stated that 
it was not a legal claim 

Mr. CANNON. Ido. 

Mr. ELLETT of Virginia, And yet that committee re a 
bill which the House passed, directing the Secretary of the Navy 
to audit and adjust the claim. And I say when he did it it has 
the same moral effect as a judgment, if it is not technically a 
Li iy t against the United States. 

. CANNON. Ah, Mr. Speaker, there is no heresy but what 
somebody stands ready to bless it with a text. Therearethesim- 
ple, plain facts about it; and now, after yielding a minute or two 
to my ee a from Illinois [Mr. Hopkins], I will ask a vote. 

Mr. HOP S. Mr. Speaker, I think my colleague is entitled 
to t credit in resisting the payment of this claim. 

he contract price entered into between the Government and 
the Richmond motive Works for building the engines for 
the Texas was in round numbers $634,000. According to their 
statement, the cost of labor and material was $522,039.08. They 
have added to this, as cost of the engine, contingent (which is 30 
per cent of the cost of material and labor that went into the con- 
struction of the engine), $151,940.39. They have also added an 
item of interest amounting to $59,012.00, and then they have 
added an item of profit, over labor and material, of $52,203.91. 
These three items, egating $263,756.96, were not included in 
the contract atall. Now,this company entered into this contract 
with a full knowledge of what they were required to do. They 
were to build these engines for the Texas under plans that were 
purchased by Secretary Whitney in Europe several years ago, 
and in making their estimates they were in competition with 
other parties, and they made their contract under such conditions 
that they believed they could make money by it. Now, without 
any fault whatever on the part of the Government, these ple 
claim that they should be allowedadditional money. Over $52,000 
of this amount they charge for tools that they claim they were 
required to purchase or to build in order to construct these en- 
gines. Now, is there any person in the world who will make a 
contract with the Cramps up here at Philadelphia for the build- 
ing of a ship and then allow them extras for the tools and 
machinery nece for the balding of that ship? "That is pre- 
cisely what this Richmond company has asked. 

Mr. ELLETT of Virginia. You are mistaken. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Not at all. 

Mr. ELLETT of Virginia. I know the gentleman from Illincis 
does not desire to misrepresent, 


The gentlemen 
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The SPEAKER pm tempore. Does the gentleman from Ilinois 


gre am 

Mr. CANNON. I can not yield for a controversy about the 
merits of this matter. ° 

Mr. HOPKINS. Let me have a word or two further. This is 
one of the items that were publicly charged; and then they have 
also charged an item of 30 per cent profit on this entire sum, in 
order to make up the total that was presented to the Secretary of 
the Navy. Now, this is done, not NO an investigation, but 
simply upon an affidavit that was filed LA representative of this 
company with the Navy Department. N. 5 
not sent out experts to go and investigate this thing in the way 
that an investigation ought to be made before money is voted 
away by this House—— 

Mr. ELLETT of Virginia. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. HOPKINS. An investigation should be made by the proper 
e and this question should be considered; and I say, 
under the facts as presented here—— 

Mr. ELLETT of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield to me? I 
know he does not wish to make a misstatement. 

Mr. CANNON, I will yield two minutes more, and then I will 
nsk for a vote. í 

Mr. ELLETT of Virginia. Experts have been sent out by the 
Navy Department. The Chiefs of the Bureau of Construction 
and air and the Bureau of Steam Engineering passed upon 
the claim of the Richmond Locomotive and Machine Works and 

orted the damages due to said company by the Government as 

follows, namely: 


Gama $56, 179. 73 
Interest 2 „„„„„„cé/ͤb„ͤ««cé4„% en re rere eren inae nn 8,140.24 
Ce ..... 1,150. 72 
Dock trial . 12,778.66 
Damage to schooner.. — 600.00 
Security " 600. 00 


Total 


This sum is entirely due to the default of the Government by 
the admission of its own experts after investigation. 

The report of these experts was passed upon by a committee of 
this House, and by four committees of the Senate. In all, $80,000 
was admitted and conceded by these four committees and audited 
by the Secre of the Navy. 

Mr. HOP S. Now, Mr. Chairman, I deny— 

Mr. ELLETT of Virginia. One moment. Then, three items— 
interest, insurance, and surety—were stricken out by the last com- 
mittee, making the fifth committee that has reported upon this 

tte 


matter. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I can not yield any further. The items as 
presented by the tleman are not the items the Richmond Loco- 
motive Company have made their claim upon at all. Their items 
are: Contingent, $151,940.39; interest, $59,012.66; profit over labor 
and material, $52,203.91. 
$52,000 represents what they claim for extra tools and machinery 
to construct these engines. 

Mr. ELLETT of Virginia. That is a mistake. There is no 
claim against the Government for tools, but merely a statement 
of the fact that that sum was expended by the company in tools 
in order to equip themselves to do the work in a creditable man- 
ner, which they did. The entire amount is due to confessed fail- 
ure upon the part of the Government to carry out its contract, 
the statement of the tleman from Illinois notwithstanding. 

Mr. HOPKINS. When the gentleman talks about investiga- 
tion, I undertake to say that it was no investigation at all, and 
that it was a disgrace to the Government. I undertake to say, 
further, that if this claim is rejected by this House, as I trust it 
will be, and the conferees of the House succeed in strikin e Bech 
from the bill, if we can have a proper examination, not a dollar 
of this aoe en be allowed to this company. They ought not 
to have it. ey were paid the contract qe and I know of no 
reason, either in morals or in law, why this company should be 

id an immense amount of money, as claimed here, when it has 
bes denied to such shipbuilders as the Cramps, of Philadelphia, 
and to old John Roach, who was driven to his grave by the class 
of men who now seek to foist this bill upon Congress. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker,a word only in conclusion. The 
speech of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. med and the 
speech of my colleague from Illinois [Mr. HoPkINS], equally 
strong and equally honest, show that there is a difference o omn: 
ion about this claim, and it demonstrates better than I could by 
a ten hours’ speech the impropriety of having this thing upon a 
general appropriation bill. Iask for a vote. E 

The SP R pro tempore. The question is on the motion 


that the House recede from its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment numbered 103, and agree to the same. 
queson being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. EL- 
of Virginia) there were—ayes 44, noes 76. 
x ELLETT of Virginia. I call for the yeas and nays. 
Mr. CANNON. I hope not. 
way. 


The 
LETT 
Mr. 
The House is clearly the other 


And I am credibly informed that the | frui 


Ms ELLETT of Virginia. I withdraw the demand for the yeas 
and nays. 

Accordingly, the motion was rejected. 

Mr. ©. ON. The action of the House just taken is a non- 
concurrence. I move that the House further insist on its disa- 
greement to amendment numbered 103, and agree to the confer- 
ence asked for by the Senate. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER FA tempore. The Chair will announce as con- 
8 on this bill Mr. Cannon, Mr. ARNOLD of Rhode Island, and 
. SAYERS, 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES, 


TheSPEAKERprotempore. The Chair announces the appoint- 
ment of the conferees on the bill (H. R. 5490) to license billiard and 
l tables in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, 

. CURTIS of Iowa, Mr. MILNES, and Mr. HULING. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had di to the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (8.1511) granting a pension 
to Mrs. Jane Stewart Whiting; asked a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. CANNON; and Mr. MITCHELL of Wis- 
consin as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to uest the House of Repre- 
sentatives to return to the A 
e ene 

A further m from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate having proceeded in pursuance 
of the Constitution to reconsider the bill entitled **An act making 
appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other m 
poses," returned tothe House of Representatives by the President 
of the United States with his objections, and sent by the House 
of Representatives to the Senate with the message of the Presi- 
dent returning the bill: 

Resolved, That the bill do pass, two-thirds of the Senate agreeing to pass 


the same. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT, 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. PRU- 
DEN, who also announced the action of the President on bills of 
the following titles: 

On June 3, 1896: 

An act (H. R. 886) to amend section 3255 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States concerning the distilling of brandy from 


ts; 
_ An act (H. R. 8282) to repeal section 61 of an act to reduce taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur- 
poses, which became alaw August 28, 1894; and 

An act us R. 5675) 53 construction of a wagon and 
motor bri ige over the Missouri River at St. Charles, Mo. 

NoTE.—The following bills were presented to the President May 
19, 1896, and not having been returned by him to the House of 
pongas in which they originated within the ten days prescribed 
by the Constitution, have become laws without his approval: 

An act (H. R.4528) granting a pension to Katherine S. McCart- 
ney, widow of William H. McCartney; and 
An act (H. R. 3607) to increase the pension of Kate Grant. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—MURRAY VS. ELLIOTT. 


Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, before proceeding I desire 
to yield to the gentleman from Virgini 

Mr. JONES. Mr. S , I desire on the part of the minority 
of Election Committee No. 3 to offer the following resolutions as 
a substitute for those offered by the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
calls 8 the contested-election case 

Mr. OVERSTREET. The resolutions have already been read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (continuing). The Clerk will re- 
port the resolutions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That William Elliott was not elected and is not entitled to a seat 
n . Congress from the First Congressional district of South 


rol 
Resolved, That George W. Murray was elected and is entitled to a seat in 
the Fifty-lourth Congress from the First Congressional district of South 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
offers the resolutions which the Clerk will read as a substitute. 
'The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved, That George W. Murray was not elected as a Representative to 
Congress from the First Congressional 


the Fifty-fourth district in the State 
of South Carolina. 
Resolved, That William Elliott was duly elected, and is entitled to retain 


1896. 
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Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, so many tlemen have 
made the inquiry of me concerning the time of taking a vote upon 
this question that I think it is due to them, as well as to myself, 
to say that the probabilities are, the strong probabilities are, that 
no vote will be reached this afternoon. I feel, however, that I 
can safely say that the vote will occur immediately after the read- 
ing of the Journal to-morrow morning. 

r. HOPKINS. Will not two hours and a half be enough time 
for the discussion of this case? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I make this statement in deference tothe 
minority of the committee, which felt that it should have ample 
time to d its case. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Ithink the gentleman ought in justice to the 
House to say that he will take a vote not later than 5 o'clock. 

Mr. BARTLETT of New York. Will the gentleman permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I will. 

Mr. BARTLETT of New York. Is there any doubt as to the 
result without reference to ar; ent? Why not vote at once? 


Why have ui argument on either side? 
Mr. OVERSTREET. I think that is a question hardly worthy 
an answer. 


Mr. DOCKERY. The gentleman from Indiana ought to control 
this matter. 

Mr. HULICK. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Indi- 
ana yield to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Ido. 

Mr. HULICK. The question I desire to ask is, whether I 
have left the impression on the minds of so many members t 
no vote would be taken to-day that it would affect the result in 
this case? Upon your 8 that there would not be a vote, 
have not members left the House; and if so, would it not be best 
to have your ule carried out? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. My statement was made for the reason 
that the minority decided that they should have ample time in 
which to present their side of the case, and the hour was so late be- 
fore calling up this case that I do not believe they can get through 
this afternoon. 

Mr. DOCKERY. You make this suggestion in the interest of 


fair play? 
Mr. PAYNE. The matter is entirely within the control of the 
tleman from Indiana, and I do not see why further time should 
wasted. We can not come to any agreement by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, I will ask unanimous con- 
sent that the vote be taken upon this question the first thing after 
the reading of the Journal to-morrow morning, and that debate 
be closed at 5 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent that the discussion of this case be closed 
at 5 o'clock, the vote to be taken immediately after the reading of 
the Journal to-morrow morning. Is there objection? 

Mr. KEM. There is objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, before proceeding I will 
state that at 5 o'clock I shall move the previous question upon 
this question. 

Mr. Speaker, this case comes from the First Congressional dis- 
trict of Bouth Carolina. The experience of the House a few days 
ago satisfied us of the peculiar political conditions existent in that 
State. The question that is brought up this morning for your 
consideration comes from the same section of the State of South 
Carolina from which the case of Johnston vs. Stokes hailed. I 
shall not for that reason enter into a detailed statement of the 
peculiar political conditions existing in that State. The same 
election law prevails in this district that prevailed in the former. 
One change only do I care to note, and that is concerning the reg- 
istration law. The law that by the report in the Johnston and 
Stokes case was declared unconstitutional is not the registration 
law that pertains to the city of Charleston, which is located in the 
First South Carolina district. 

A registration law was passed in December, 1890, applying to 
the city of Charleston ep so that in the remaining portion of 
the First Congressional district of South Carolina the registra- 
tion law that we the other day declared to be unconstitutional 
was in force, while the new registration law, enacted in 1890, was 
in force in the city of Charleston, which is in this district. The 
First South Carolina district is situated on the eastern coast of 
the State and its eastern border coincides with the coast line of 
the State, with the exception of Horry County, located in the 
extreme northeast corner of the State. 

As I stated in the discussion in the Johnston-Stokes case, in 
1893, immediately preceding the election of 1594, an apportion- 
ment law was passed which fixed a new boun for the Seventh 
Congressional district and also for the First. It was only a re- 
grouping or reorganization of the same counties and parts of 
counties that prevailed under the old apportionment law, except- 


ing a small portion of Colleton County, which went into the Sec- 
ond district; so that whatever conditions existed prior to the 

of that apportionment law of 1893 existed after its enact- 
ment, except so far as the registration law pertaining to the city 
of Charleston is concerned. 

'The irregularities that prevailed at this election outside of the 
city of Charleston will not be considered in this discussion, for 
the reason that in the judgment of the committee a sufficient 
ground exists in the vote in the city of Charleston upon which to 
base the action that we recommend. At some of the precincts in 
these outer counties no polls had been opened for several years, 
and none were opened at this election at three or four of the pre- 
cincts. Itis a notorious fact that the . at Which polls 
were not opened in 1894 contain a large Republican majority. 

I mention one only, that of Haut Gap, in Berkeley County, 
because there the voters, having discovered the failure of the 
managers to open the poll regularly, organized a board of their 
own, improvised managers, and conducted the election in the 
same detailed manner that the law prescribed, the only difference 
being that the managers who conducted the election at Haut Gap 
were not the managers regularly appointed for that purpose. 
Two hundred and seventeen votes were cast at that precinct for 
the contestant, Mr. Murray, and the entire committee counts 
those 217 votes. There is no difference between us and the 
minority concerning that finding. In the other precincts where 

lls were not opened and votes were not received the evidence, 
in our judgment, is not sufficient to warrant us in counting the 
votes that were sought to be counted there, and the entire com- 
mittee agree that no consideration should be given them. 

Permit me to say, Mr. Speaker, that the allegations concerning 
all the precincts foreign to the city of Charleston show a demoral- 
ized condition politically, where the lack of proper operation of 
the registry laws evidently deprived a large number of colored 
men of the opportunity of casting their votes. But while it ap- 
pears that a large number of voters were at the polls, the 3 
in our judgment, is not sufficient to count all of the votes tha 
were there prea There is some Re upon which to count 
a portion of those votes, but it would only tend to increase the 
plurality of the contestant, and for the sake of saving time and 
to ite the determination of the case we do not discuss those 
votes. 

Let me say at this point that the mere fact of a large number of 
voters being present at a poll might show some doubt to exist as 
to whether the majority had had a proper expression of their vote 
if those votes are not counted, but where the voters are of a given 
class, like the colored voters in that district, and where all the 
evidence tends to show that they are members of one party, 
namely, the Republican party, no doubt exists; because had they 
been permitted to vote and had those votes been counted by the 
committee it would simply have tended to increase the plurality of 
the contestant. For these reasons we pass from the consideration 
of these counties and precincts not within the city of Charleston, 
and I shall direct my argument entirely to that locality. 

The registration law of 1882, which was in force up to Decem- 
ber, 1890, was discussed here in the case of Johnston vs. Stokes. 
The hindrances imposed upon the voters, the delays occasioned 
by the supervisors, the lack of proper administration of the law 
are all facts with which you are now familiar, so it is clear that 
the conduct of the supervisors of election in the First South 
Carolina district, in undertaking to operate under the registra- 
tion law of 1882, denied the right of registration to all who had 
failed to ask for it in 1882, unless they became of age subsequent 
eee sri or unless they moved into the State subsequent to 

When the law of 1890 went into effect as to the city of Charles- 
ton it did not change the details, it did not change the minutis 
of the registration office. Itchanged only the names of the super- 
visors, and instead of one provided for three supervisors, the clerk 
of the board being also required to sign the certificate. The same 
rules governed the new registration 1n Charleston that controlled 
under the first registration law. The same interpretation was 
given the new law that had obtained under the old law, and when 
they came to organize the registration board in 1890 they held 
that no one was entitled to a certificate unless he had been reg- 
istered under the law of 1882, conditioned only upon his having 
become of age su uent to that time, Furthermore, by the 
noticeforthe issuing of the registration certificates, that new board 
under the law of 1890 announced that none would receive certifi- 
cates except such as would surrender their old certificates or 
would prove their lack of ability to produce those old certificates. 

Mr. JONES. I understand the gentleman to say that although 
there was a new registration in Charleston the new board of three 
commissioners held they could register no n unless he was 
entitled to istration under the law of 1882. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I most certainly said that. 

Mr. JONES. Well, I should be glad if the gentleman would 
point out a particle of testimony in the record which shows that, 
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Mr. OVERSTREET. I wil do so. I have said that the new 
registration board under the law of 1890 held that no one was en- 
titled to a certificate in the city of Charleston unless he hada 
re under the law of 1882 or had come of age since that 

me. 

Mr. JONES. I should be glad if the gentleman would show the 
evidence that they held aar such th 


Mr. OVERSTREET, The e high was published by this 
board of supervisors in the daily prints of the city of Charleston 
announced the purpose for which they would meet and under 
what conditions they would issue certificates. Having announced 
that at a certain time and at a particular place they would be pre- 
paren to issue certificates, they say this—and I quote from the 
notice: 

For the purpose of calling in and canceling all registration tickets— 


Mr. JONES. Is that in the record? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Itis the notice issued by the board of 
Supervisors. Does the gentleman deny that it is the notice? « 
5x JONES. Ido not know what the gentleman is reading 


om. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I am reading from the notice of the 
supervisors of d edet of the city of Charleston, published in 
the Charleston News and Courier March 3, 1891. 

Mr. JONES. Is that in the record? 

Mr. OVERSTREET, What difference does it make? It is the 
published notice. 

Mr. JONES. If notin the record, itis no part of the case. I 
never heard of it before. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I will pay attention to this part of the 
argument: 

For the pu: of calling in and canceling all registration tickets in the 
name of the electors residing in the precincts and issuing new certificates in 
lieu thereof; and for the further purpose of registering and issuing certifl- 
cates to all electors in the said precincts who have become entitled to such 
since the closing of the books tion in July. 1890, those electors of 
the wards who have lost their certificates, and desire to make proof of such 
loss, can obtain new certificates and will be herewith notified of the day fixed 
for them to make such applications. 

This notice was signed by the wo eios commissioners— 
George W. Williams, Bernard O'Neill, and Jacob Small. 

In the evidence of J. N. Robson, on page 380 of the record, this 
question and answer are found: 

What persons were allowedto register by the commissioners? 

Referring to this registration. 

A. Those that brought their old certificates. We took them in and gave 
them a new one. 

This man was the clerk of the board of registration. When that 
law first went into effect, acting under the old registration law, 
one supervisor was in charge, and he continued to issue certificates 
over his own signature. refer to the supervisor by the name of 
Cantwell. Mr. Cantwell pursued that course for a time. Injunc- 
tion proceedings were brought against him. The books were sub- 
sequently taken from him. He undertook to issue certificates 
under the law of 1890, and did issue a large number of them. Not 
a certificate issued by Cantwell was admitted by the managers of 
any election precinct in the city of Charleston. 

ter the injunction proceedings had been determined, and the 
three commissioners whose names I have read from the notice 
were put in charge, they began to issue new certificates, and for 
a while all three of these supervisors subscribed their names to 
the certificates of registration. By and by, for some reason known 
only to them—possibly from negligence or carelessness—two of 
the members of the commission withheld their presence from the 
sittings of the board, and the certificates were signed by George 
W Williams only, as deputy for all. I have no word of criticism 
to p Tn Mr. Williams. He possibly thought he was acting 
right. He signed those certificates as deputy for all. But nota 
certificate issued by Mr. Williams alone was received at a solitary 
precinct in the city of Charleston. 

These supervisors of registration kept a clerk who aided them, 
doubtless, in the transaction of their business, and in order, per- 
haps, to give authenticity to their signatures, it was required that 
the name of the clerk should be added to the certificates. I have 
said that Robson was the clerk. But not a certificate bearing 
Robson's name was received at a precinct in the city of Charles- 
ton. Meyer was one of the clerks for a while, and Mr. Meyer 
signed certificates bearing the name of George W. Williams. 
Not a certificate signed by those two was received at a precinct 
in the city of Charleston. 

I simply mention that to show how a new burden was put upon 
these votersat Charleston, in addition to the millstone that already 
hung from their necks under the operation of the infamous and 
unconstitutional law of 1882. Let me say that the constitution- 
1 of the law of 1890 is not in question here; neither is that of 
1882, because it is not raised by the pleadings. Possibly some 
may claim that the House of Representatives, being the sole judge 
of the election of its members, should take cognizance of an un- 


constitutional law, and having so found in the Johnston-Stokes 
— qoe hold also in this case that the lawis unconstitu- 
onal. 

But we have not seen fit to raise that issue. I do not believe 
it makes a bit of difference in this case. If the law of 1882 was 
unconstitutional and there could be no evidence upon which to 
base an election, as shown by the returns, because of the uncon- 
stitutionality of that law, still I undertake to say that the election 
held at the little precinctof Haut Gap in Berkeley County, where 
the honest voters were deprived of their rights under the action 
of the managers who refused to serve, would be sufficient basis to 
find that an honest election was held in that district. And if all 
of the other precincts were rejected, and no election should obtain 
in any, because of the 3 the unconstitutionality of the 
law of 1882, and if the vote of Charleston was thrown out by reason 
of the misconduct that obtained in that city, still I insist, without 
fear of doing violence to any lawyer's opinion, that the election in 
the First Congressional district of the State of South Carolina, con- 
veying the seat to Mr. Murray, the contestant, would be based on 
the vote at the Haut Gap precinct in Berkeley County alone, and 
on that vote all are agreed. 

Not only did the supervisors of registration of Charleston make 
the mistakes that I have referred to, which are not contradicted, 
but possibly by virtue of other mistakes of law or by carelessness, 
or by other reasons which are unnecessary to mention, resulting 
in irr arity, the contestant was deprived of votes and rights to 
which he was clearly entitled under the law. These discrepancies, 
defects, and irregularities have been conceded in this case. And 
remember that the certificate held by the voter on the day of the 
election would not correspond with the number of the certificate 
that appeared on the books; hence his yote was rejected. Some- 
times the ward or the precinct number would not correspond with 
that of the residence of the voter. Mark you, now, whenever a 
voter moved he was entitled toa renewal. But I challenge the 
inspection of the record, that any where can you find that a chal- 
lenge of the voter was made because he had moved from the place 
where he resided at the time the certificate was issued in any in- 
stance where I have called your attention to the irregularity of 
the certificate. 

The evidence shows that the number of the certificate did not 
correspond to the number on the books; that the certificate did 
not call for the residence of the voter, nor that the man did not 
live where he said he lived when he asked for the certificate; but 
that the certificate itself did not correspond with the residence. 
I submit that whenever a voter lived at a certain place at the time 
he obtained his registration certificate, and an effort is made to 
keep him from voting because of the change of residence, the evi- 
dence. must show that there was a change of residence and not 
that there was a discrepancy between the certificate and the place 
of residence. 

Sometimes the certificate would not contain the name of the 
township, because you will understand that it is customary in 

rinting such blanks that they print the registration certificates 

or the entire district; and under the law of 1882, which obtained 
in this district at that election, there were townships which con- 
stituted registration groups, or parishes, as they call them there; 
and so if wd had a blank in Charleston calling for a township 
and the certificate was issued for a certain precinct, and contained 
the names of the ward and the precinct, but not the name of the 
township, it was considered as an irregularity that would not per- 
mit the vote to be cast; and yet there is not a fair-minded man 
who would hold that that was an irregularity that was fatal to 
the certificate. Hence a large number of certificates issued by the 
proper board of supervisors of the election in Charleston had these 
irregularities borne on their face, and were therefore rejected when 
presented at the polls by the voter. 

I stated, Mr. Speaker, in my argument in the Johnston-Stokes 
case, that there was nothing the law of South Carolina that 
compelled the party in power to give representation on the board 
of elections to another party. e Democratic party in power 
there refused representation m any of these boards in the First 
South Carolina Congressional district to the Republican party. 
An effort was made to obtain represéntation—an effort that, in 
my judgment, was based on the constitutional right of a party 
that is second, if not first, in the lead of votes in the district, to 
have that representation. That, I undertake to say, was their 
right; and yet I venture the assertion that there was not a soli- 
tary election board in the First South Carolina Congressional 
district except in the little precinct of Haut Gap that contained a 
Republican representative, excepting in the county of George- 
town, in which county there is no point raised as to the irregu- 


larity of the election. 

Every member of the Democratic organization in that State, 
from the governor down to a usurping challenger at the polls, was 
a member of the Democratic party. 
tration commissioners; they ap 
tion; they appointed the boar 


They appointed the regis- 
inted the commissioners of elec- 
of election for the county; the 
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boards of election appointed the managers of election for the pre- 
cincts, and the managers of elections appointed the clerks; and 
so, from to bottom, every mother’s son of them was a pex 
san of the Democratic party, following the same idea, which was 
to seat the contestee in this case. I submit that that principle is 
not contrary to the law of South Carolina; but I submit also that 
it is a right that they have to demand, and when it is refused on 
request, we have a right here to challenge the fairness of the elec- 
tion even though that action on their part might not be sufficient 
upon which to base the action of the Houseto seat the contestant. 

But in addition to the regularly appointed members of the elec- 
tion board, there was a challenger at almost all of the precincts. 
Now,that challenger is unknown to the law of South Carolina. 

It will not do, Mr. Speaker, for gentlemen to say that it is right 
to keep ont fraudulent votes, that it is the duty of a party to ex- 
clude men from the polls who are not entitled to cast votes, and 
that a challenger is a ce officer for the sole purpose of expe- 
diting the election and guaranteeing its fairness; use these 
challengers possessed the information of the irregularities and 
defects that existed upon the registration certificates to which I 
have referred. There is the rub, on the challenger question. 
When an illiterate man came to the polling place—and nearly all 
these poor fellows were illiterate—bearing a defective certificate, 
the challenger knew before he came in that that defect existed in 
his certificate, and his vote was challenged. I undertake to say 
that there is not an instance in this record from beginning to end 
wee. 5 challenger challenged a vote, but what that vote was 
excluded. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the evidence shows, first, the irregularities 
of these supervisors themselves in the issuing of certificates that 
were not valid; second, that they issued certificates containin; 
defects on their face; third, that the challenger, familiar wit 
those defects, carried out the operation of that irregular conduct 
and challenged the vote and kept it from being recorded. 

The evidence shows that every Monday in the month when the 
supervisors held their offices open for the issuing of certificates, 
colored men failed to obtain certificates, from various causes. 1 
refer to the simple fact that the record contains the names of 25 
witnesses who testified upon that point alone. 

Now, I submit, Mr. Pete that because you can not seat this 
contestant upon the evidence of those 25 men alone, therefore it 
does not follow that he has no case. That is but one point in the 
case. These witnesses testified to the fact of their hindrances in 
obtaining certificates, to the fact of crowds of men at the regis- 
tration offices, to the fact of their failure to obtain certificates— 
all pointing to one fact, namely, the misconduct or the irregulari- 
ties of the action of the board of registration commissioners. So 
that when I refer to those witnesses it is not for the purpose of 
basing this case solely upon their evidence, but to say that they 
Las the second step in this argument, namely, that there were 

: drances of the colored men to obtain certificates under the law 
of 1890. 

So that, first, there was the misconduct of the board of regis- 
tration commissioners because they issued invalid certificates, 
not enough of their number signing them; and, second, that they 
did not permit the colored voters of that city to register, as they 
had a right to register. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, not only that. Not only does the challenger 
come upon the scene and carry out his part in the programme, 
but the board of managers at these precincts in the city of 
Charleston recognized the challenger as the authority upon that 
day, and in every instance where he pointed out a defect, regard- 
less of what the defect was, they denied the voter the right to 
vote. Then these managers further failed, in many instances, to 
8 to the law that directs their part of the conduct of the 
election. 

The law provided that before the opening of the poll, or imme- 
diately upon opening the pm they should exhibit the interior of 
the ballot box, that they should count the vote in public, and not 
in private; but the record teems with evidence of the failure of 
these boards in the city of Charleston to exhibit the interior of the 
ballot box upon the opening of the polls, and the fact that they 
counted the vote in private instead of in public. 

Couple these three things together, Mr. S er, the failure of 
the colored men to obtain certificates in the instance, the fact 
that they received defective certificates in the second instance, 
the fact that the challenger stood like a stone wall between them 
and the ballot box in many instances, and to that add the mis- 
conduct, or irregular conduct, if nothing worse, of the board of 
managers, and you will have the conduct that permeates the en- 
tire election in the city of Charleston. The law is plain, that 
wherever you can show by circumstances that the irregular con- 
duct of the board of election officers connected with the election 
tends to show a fraudulent intent, wherever they have inter- 
preted the law wrongly, by reason of which interpretation voters 
are denied the right to vote, that is sufficient ground upon which 
to bese sue charge that the returns are properly and fully im- 


I wish to call attention briefiy to a little of this evidence, in 
order to show the character of it. I have said that 25 witnesses 
testified to the fact of the irregular conduct or the misconduct of 
the registration supervisors. I wish to quote from some of those 
witnesses to show you the manner in which these registration 
supervisors conducted their in this election. I read from the 
evidence of Alexander McNeill, page 427 of the record: 


Q Give your name, , and residence. 
. Alexander McNeill; aged 39 years; reside at No. 63 King street. 
. State where you were on the 6th day of November last. 
At Federal poll, Ward 5, precinct 2. 
At what time did you arrive and how long did you remain at that poll? 
I got there between 3.30and £o'clock and remained until the poll closed. 
Did you vote there that day? 
No, sir; they would not allow me. 
bid you have a registration certificate? 
es, sir. 
The registration certificate that you had, did you ay to have it changed? 
I did, every Monday in the month until they finished and closed the o; 
. Did you see the supervisor at any the times you went there? 
Yes, sir; and when it came on late the police would drive us away. 


Cross-examination: 


. Why did you try to have your certificate changed? 
. Because I had moved from the pane Ilived when I it. 
Q. Then, when you tried to vote t day you were living at a different 
or we . — upon your certificate? 
es, sir. 
S. 3 dere four or five Mondays in the month that you tried to get your 
certifica: 
A Well, I don't know; I tried to get it as long as the office was opened. 
y Did you go there as often as four times during the month? 
. I went there four days during the month and two times each day. 
Q Was the supervisor's office opened each time you went there? 
. Yes, sir; each time. 
Q. Was the place crowded every time you went there? 
A. No, not crowded; about a dozen people. 


This man failed to obtain a certificate. Scipio Brown, page 
409, says: 
Q. Give your name, age, occupation, and residence. 
55 T s: io Brown; aged 50; laborer; reside at No. 10 Smith street, Charles- 
n, 


Q. At what poll did you present yourself to vote on the 6th day of last No- 
vember 

A. At Ward 6, precinct 1, the Poteet pol cone ot Charleston. 

"à Did you try to vote; and if so, for whom did you desire to vote? 

Yes; and was registered. I desired to vote for George W. Murray. 

2. M you havea registration certificate? 

es, sir. 

Q. Did you ever attempt to have that certificate changed? 

A. Yes, sir; I went to the supervisor of registration twice to have it changed, 
but did not get to him but once. I presented my certificate, the one I have 
now, and told him I had moved and wanted to get a renewal of it. He sim- 
ply said to me that he did not have time to do it. Both times I went to him it 
was on the regular tion days. 

Edward Grant, page 409, testifies as follows: 

2. Give your name, and residence. 

. Edward Grant; 42; reside at 67 Drake street, city of Charleston. 

Q At what poll did you 3 vote on the election day in last November? 
EN hs Federal poll in Ward 9, precinct at the corner of America and 

erst. 
. Did you have a registration certificate? 
t None since 1888. 

And the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Jones] thinks it is start- 
ling for me to announce that they did not issue certificates under 
the nw of 1890 except where they had been issued under the law 
of 1882. 

Mr. JONES. What isthe name of the witness whose testimony 
you are ce 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Edward Grant, page 409: 

Q. How often have you tried to get a renewal? 

A. Every time the office was opened for registration. The first time I went 
there he told me I could not get a renewal because I must have sold the orig- 
inal one I had— 

Under the law of 1882, if they sold their registration certificates 
they were denied a renewal; but there was no such provision in 
the law of 1890— 

Shes next time I went I remained there from 11:30 until the office closed at 


20'clock. The policeman was there and drove us off. The next time I went 
he told me this was not my day— : 


Every dog has his day, but it seems that some of the colored 
voters of the First South Carolina district did not even have their 
ay— 
i nl ed 3 They 
FF ĩðV AAS E D E E a T 
James Carter, whose testimony appears on page 30, was asked: 


2. Ne the 5 officer fast or slow in his work of registering voters? 
. He was slow. 
Q. How many lines—if there were more than one—of persons &; lying for 
ds ences certificates nt the office at the time that you wore there 
Two lines. 
Q State the character of those lines. 
. One was white, the other colored. 
Q Did those in the white line have any difficulty in getting registered? 
. No difficulty. 


But again, the challenger, when he came to inspect the voter at 
the time he sought to deposit his vote, showed his familiarity with 
the defects that appear upon these Sy pie certificates, and 
the Democratic managers, recognizing his authority, excluded the 
vote. I wish to read some samples of evidence concerning the 


re 
2 
* 
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conduct of the chall 
these precincts. I 


and the board of managers in some of 
from Austern McFall, on page 407: 


noisy. Democratic voters were brought to the by_one of the managers 
and allowed to vote. The tickets were given wis — voters to 


vote n the managers inside of the 

Q. Did you hear any of the managers say anything concerning the election 
after the closing of the poll? - 

A. Yes; I heard O Donald, who came puha that he didn't care a damn 
he got $3, his meals, and all the rum he could . and that was a great deal 


more than we got. At one time during the day one of the policemen 
inte the booth and drank with the managers. 

Ithink the statement true. O'Donald is not called by the con- 
testee to dispute that statement. 

There is the plain statement of this witness that during the 
whole day the T" drinking, and their rugas rs is apes 
plainly in wo t you must accept as plain; an y were no 
called, or if called, did not dispute it. These managers consisted 
of Eaton and Brodie, and I forget the name of the other. Eaton 
and Brodie were called and testified in their testimony, as found 
on pages 209 and 301, respectively; and yet neither one of them 
denies the statement of McFall. This O'Donald was the chal- 
le The witness says he was a ** manager"; but he is simply 
mistaken that far, and is not to be criticised for that misstate- 
ment, because his conduct as ‘‘challenger” was such as to give 
anybody the a that he had a right equal to that of a 
« . O'Donald does not deny that statement, and yet he 
states he does not care anything about it. He got his $3 a day 
andall the rum he could drink." 

I call attention to the testimony of Duncan Frazer on 461. 

He calls attention to the fact that a man by the name of Police 
went outand gotliquor and brought it into the polling booths, 
where the managers drank it; yet Mr. Police is not called to deny 
that statement. He said that there was another man who knew 
x a that was Sammie Matthews. Theevidence shows that 

es - 
all du: the day. As fast as they em: one flask 
PL ber 0 fill — one. " eren 

He was asked the question, **How many persons were inside 
the booth during the progress of the election, and who were 
they?" and he answered: 

About fifteen or sixteen. I only know two of them, Frank Police and Sam- 
mie Ma ws. 

And yet neither Sammie Matthews nor Frank Police was called 
to ute that statement. The contestee called a man named 
L. E. Williams to dispute all that this witness testified to as to 
the irregularity of the registration. He isthe man who denied the 
statement of e 25 witnesses, and yet he is not a registration 
su isor. It was George W. Williams. But they did not have 
the heart to put either Police or Sammie Matthews on the stand 
and deny the statement of misconduct of these managers. I wish 
to say, Mr. Speaker, that all the way through this evidence is to 
be found statements concerning the conduct of these managers 
equal to that from which I have read. 

One more I desire to call attention to, and that is the evidence 
of Clark, on page 443 of the record. Clark testifies that he was at 
precinct 2 of the Seventh Ward, and he testified, as did this other 
witness, to the failure to exhibit in public the ballot box at the 
opening of the polls, and to the counting of the vote in private 
instead of in public. He testified that the election managers 
closed the poll, took the ballot box down into the basement of the 
building where the polls had been opened, and there counted the 
ballots privately. hen he undertook to obtain an entrance he 
was refused. ey said to him they would see him later.” In 
answer to the question: 

At the closing of the poll, state what the managers did, if they did any 


went 


He says: 
carri 
asked 


said the poll was closed. They took the box, it it downstairs, 
it in the yard, and went into the basement and shut the door. I then 
could Icome in. One of the managers replied, saying that “I'll see you 

And he could not get in. SEC 

Now, Mr. S er, it is sought by the minority members of the 
committee to ute that statement. 

On 33 of their d. 57 they undertake to say that this evi- 
denceis contradicted by the evidenceof Churchhill, whoseevidence 
is on page 328 of the record. And I quote from the minority re- 
port, which undertakes to quote Churchhill’s evidence. He says, 
The count was open, public, and above board, as going into the 
basement was impossible." It was very adroit, if not careless, on 
the part of the writer of this report to use the word “into” in 
this extract, and not follow the evidence of Churchhill. 

Istate, Mr. Speaker, that an examination of the record will not 
show that that was the statement of Churchhill, because he says, 
on page 328 of the record. As going under the basement was 
impossible." There is quite a difference between the meaning of 
the word “into” and the meaning of the word under.“ They 
undertook to set aside the evidence of a party who spoke of going 


into the basement by saying, not that they did not go into the 
basement, but that it was impossible to go under the basement. 
Nobody has contended that they did go under the basement. 

Now, the evidence is that in that inct there were two booths, 
one for the State poll and one for the Federal poll; and that they 
were held upon an iazza, an porch; that it was not 
exceeding 10 by 12 feet in size; and one of the witnesses testifies 
that when they came to count one board gave way, and that this 
board went into the basement. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish to call attention to the returns from 
these election precincts. "The city of Charleston, as contended by 
the Charleston News and Courier on the day following the elec- 


tion, was a city of 65,000 people, with a voting population of at 
least 11,000, and yet the total vote for Congress in that city was only 
3,208. It must remembered that the return for Murray was 


only 397 in a county where the colored population exceeded the 
white ulation and the colored vote exceeded the white vote, 
while Elliott received 2,811. "This First South Carolina district is 
the black district of the State. Nearly 22,000 more colored Repub- 
licans than white Democrats live in that district, yet Mr. Elliott 
was given 5,650 votes in the district and Murray only 3,913, leav- 
ing a plurality for the contestee of 1,737. In the city of Charles- 
ton the vote for Murray was 397 and for Elliott 2,811. 

I ask the House to bear in mind also that other officers were 
voted for at this same election. The governor was to be voted for, 
and further than that, the greatest importance was attached to the 
vote on the constitutional convention to be held in South Caro- 
lina. The evidence shows, and it is undenied—it is a matter of 
history, known to every reader of the current events—that the 

uestion of a constitutional convention or no convention in South 
ina divided one race from the other. The colored vote was 
unanimous against the convention, and the Tillmanites, who sup- 
gore Evans for governor, were in favor of a constitutional con- 
vention. 

Now, I want to point out a few things that may open genile- 
men's eyes in relation to the vote in the city of Charleston and 
n ge explain the misconductof the challengers, the supervisors, 
and the managers at the election in that city. I have said that 
Evans was the Democratic candidate for governor. He was the 
candidate who was entitled to the sup and who did receive 
the support throughout the State of the inen who were in favor 
of holding the constitutional convention. Pope was the candi- 
date opposing Evans and was in favor of no convention, though 
he was an independent candidate. The colored men, or Republi- 
cans, did not have any candidate for governor, but concentrated 
their vote inst the constitutional convention, but wherever 
the colored pP" supported any candidate for governor, 
they supported Pope. 

At this election where quie received ed 397 votes and El- 
liott 2,811 in the city of Charleston, the total vote for governor 
was only 1,823—988 votes less than Elliott received there. 
total vote on Congress in the city was 3,208, while the total vote 
on the question of the constitutional convention, both yea and 
nay, was only 2,176. In other words, Mr. Elliott was 988 votes 
stronger than all the candidates for governor, and 635 votes 
stronger than all the votes on the constitutional convention. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I submit that an analysis of these returns 
discloses the that the failure to expose the interior of the bal- 
lot boxes in the city of Charleston and the failure to make a pub- 
lic count explain in large measure the return for Elliott in that 
city. If ie was i reti by all the no-convention voters, then 
his vote ought to conform reasonably to that vote; but the return 
was—Pope 1,259, no-convention 1,707. But Murray was on that 
side of the house, too. He was for Pope, so far as his voters sup- 
ported any candidate for governor, and he was against the con- 
vention, yet Popereceived 1,259 votes and theno-convention party 
1.707 votes, while poor Murray had only 397. Evans wasthe can- 
didate for governor of the party that supported Elliott. Evans 
was the candidate for governor of the that supported the 
constitutional convention. Evans received 564 votes. The vote 
for the convention was 469, so there was a reasonable conformity 
between the two votes. Elliott, who was on the same side as 
Evans, received 2,811 votes. You can not explain this difference 
save upon the theory that the men who were undertaking to de- 

rive the colored voter of his registration right, who did not allow 

im to cast his vote because of irregularities in his certificate for 
which he was not responsible, that the challengers and managers 
who resorted to those methods did it in the interest of the Demo- 
eratic candidate for Congress in that district. 

There is another thing to be lained; that is, that the 2,811 
votes returned for Elliott did not all happen to be alike. It seems 
that they have in that district a method of politics which gives 
them clubs, and when a man belo to a club he is presumed to 
belong to a given party. But I attention briefly to certain 
facts relating to certain precincts, where the evidence shows be- 
yond doubt that certain voters were recorded who never cast their 
v reason for the failure to expose the interior of the 
ballot boxes and to render a private count. 
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At some of these precincts, notably in the Seventh and Tenth 
wards, the names of voters appeared upon the poll lists who never 
voted. These voters whose names s0 à either came upon 
the witness stand and testified that they did not vote or witnesses 
testified that the persons whose names so appeared were either dead 
or absent, 

There are not many of these names, but quite enough to expose 
the practice resorted to to swell the poll list. 

e minority of the committee seeks to discredit the statement 
Ihave made in this report by alluding to the fact that we have 
said, what I still repeat, that in no instance where a voter went 
upon the stand and testified that he did not vote or that a certain 
other individual did not vote is anyone called to deny that state- 
ment; and they refer to the evidence of Craddick, who came upon 
the stand and testified that he had not voted. It is true that a Mr. 
Craddick went upon the stand and so testified; but, Mr. Speaker, 
there seems to have been two Craddicks in this precinct. This 
man to whom the gentleman from Virginia in his report has re- 
ferred did go upon the stand and testify that he voted; but hedid 
not deny that there was another Craddick in that same precinct. I 
want to call attention to a discrepancy in the evidence concerning 
this report, showing that the Craddick who says he did not vote 
was just as reliable a man and as much entitled to credit at the 


hands of the House as the Craddick who testifies that he did vote. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HOPKINS). The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 


Mr. McUALL of Massachusetts. If I can be recognized I will 


yield to the gentleman. 
The SPEA pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts yields to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. OVERSTREET]. 


Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. S. er, this man Craddick who tes- 
tifies that he lived in that precinct, but did not vote, testified that 
he lived at a certain number on Jackson street. When the other 
Craddick is brought on the witness stand to disprove the state- 
ment that we have made, he was asked the ee whether or not 
he lived on Gadsden street, and he said hedid not. Then they go 
out and bring a man in who testified that he lived at 23 Gadsden 
street. Well, I do not care if half the population live at 23 Gads- 
den street. We have made no effort to EAE that anybody lived 
there. The first Craddick testified that he lived at 23 Jackson 
street—not Gadsden street. Yet they have directed their attack 
upon some resident in Gadsden street. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have but a few more statements to make. 
There is only one thing that can be brought up ME the facts 
I have stated, and that is the effort to show that the colored vote 
of the First South Carolina district was divided upon this candi- 
date. Someevidence isintroduced in the record to show that a col- 
ored barbers'association adopted resolutions against the contest- 
ant, and that he was unpopular am the colored barbers. There 
is other evidence in the record, Mr. Speaker, to show that a large 
number of the barbers of that city supported thiscontestant. Per- 
rin is a barber; Jameson, Dudman, and Johnson are barbers; 
yet they all testified that Mr. Murray received their support. The 
witness who testified that the barbers’ association was inst 


Mr. Murray adinitted that he was in the employ of a white O- 


crat at a barber shop where they did not permit black men to 
enter. 

Another colored man testified that he was connected with the 
State militia and that Murray wasnot the choice of all the colored 
men of that city. But the evidence shows that he is a suppliant 
for favors at the hands of the governor of that State. I submit, 
Mr. Speaker, you can not point to the evidence of a witness who 
undertakes to say that there was objection among the colored 
voters to Mr, Murray, unless the witness is some man who was asso- 
ciated with men who did not allow colored men around them, 
or else was a recipient of favorsfrom the managers of the election 
and the officers of the State. 

Mr. Speaker, this man was the choice of his party at the polls. 
It is notorious, as was admitted by the opposition in the Johnston- 
Stokes case recently, that colo voters of that State generally 
and practically are members of the Republican party. is con- 
testant was not a stranger in their midst. He had held the posi- 
tion of member of Congress before. He had been the accepted 
nominee in two campaigns. What was there connected with hi 
to alienate the colored vote? 

Mr. Speaker, this city of Charleston is located upon an historic 

t. It is the e of secession and treason. It was within 

confines of Charleston that the first gun directed against the 
flag of this Union belched rebellion from its treasonous throat. 
Many of the colored men of that city and district who are now 
alive heard the report of that gun, whose echo resounded around 
the world. The memory of that day when the men who had 
sought to SEDAN them of their right of suffrage inaugurated a 
war against the Union for the p of holding them in bond- 
age is still fresh. This man not 8 was one of them, but he had 
been associated with them; he was one of their own color; and yet 
forsooth, because Mr. Elliott seeks recognition in this House by the 
votes of the city of Charleston, they must necessarily prove that 
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there was a division among the colored voters of that State. The 
records of this House show that in three Congresses Mr. Elliott 
has been a contestee, and in each instance an effort has been made 
to show a division among the colored voters of the district. I 
undertake to say that the evidence showing the conduct of the 
nominating convention which placed Mr. Murray before the peo- 
ple, showing the fact that his opponents in that convention gave 

im su in the canvass and at the polls, showing the fact that 
these colored men were out in force on that day, disproves the 
allegation that there was any difference of opinion among the 
colored voters. 

Mr. Speaker, the morning after this election the News and 
Courier of Charleston made this statement, speaking of the elec- 
tion in the city of Charleston: 

The day was devoid of any incident of a startling na: E 
ture of the election was the presence at many pels yr 5 


voters, a sight that has not been seen here in many years, and w. recalled 
to many of the old voters the days of Bowen and MacKay and the Hunkidori. 


Ah, Mr. Speaker, it was in the days of the ‘‘ Hunkidori,” from 
1876 to 1880, when the colored people undertook to exercise the 
right of suffrage, that the efforts were inaugurated by their OPPO. 
nents to deprive them of that right. And yet the organ of that 
very party on the day after this election says that the conduct of 
the colored men ed to many of the old voters the days of the 
Hunkidori. Was there a difference of opinion amongst the col- 
ored voters then? Could it be possible that Mr. Elliott’s vote 
could be accounted forin that way? Why were these colored men 
there? It is stated in the record in many places that they were 
there in the interest of their candidate, the contestant in this case. 

The returns of the election show, Mr. S er, that the total 
vote in the city of Charleston gives to Mr. Murray but 4 per cent 
of the entire colored vote in the city, while it gives to Mr. Elliott 
43 per cent of the white vote alone. The city of Charleston con- 
tains 1,945 more colored voters than white voters; and yet the 
returns for Mr. Elliott are 2811 and Mr. Murray but 397, which 
was in the ratio of 10 to 1. 

. It is a fallacy to assert in view of the fact of the overwhelm- 
ingly majority—the colored majority—the overwhelming interest 
in ! urray and in the election that it was possible for Mr. 
e to have received that number, 2811, and . Murray only 


Mr. Speaker, it is the opinion of the committee, ratified by the 
majority of the members, that in the city of Charleston all of the 
precincts should be thrown out excepting precinct 1, in ward 2; 
pene 1 and 2,in ward 6; and precinct 1,in ward No.10. The 
aw on this margott is clear and explicit. I quote from McCrary 
on Elections. ing of the subject of the incompetency, the 
inefficiency, or ess disregard of essential requirements of the 
law, on the part of officers conducting an election, so that their 
acts become unreliable and of necessity work the same result as 
actual fraud, this writer says: 

No doubt this is so, for it may be regarded as a fundamental principle of 
the law of e ons that whatever renders the returns or certifi of 
election officers unreliable, or which, in other words, destroys their value as 
evidence, is sufficient to set them aside, and to make it necessary to prove 
the fairness and legality of the election by other evidence. 


And I quote again from section 483: 

To set aside the return of an election is one thing; to set aside the election 
is another and Mang different thing. The retarn from a given precinct 
being set aside, the duty still remains to let the election stand and to ascer- 
tain from other evidence the true state of the vote. Thereturn is only to be 
set e, as we have seen, when it is so tainted with fraud or with the mis- 
conduct of the election officers that the truth can not be deduced from it. 
The election is only to be set aside when it is impossible from any evidence 
within reach to ascertain the true t, when neither from the return nor 
from other proof nor from all together can the truth be determined. Itis 
important to keep this tion in mind. 

I submit that when we have rejected the precincts in Charles- 
ton that I have mentioned, for the reasons given, other evidence 
is to be found in the remaining parts of tbe district to insure the 
contestant his right to the seat. By adding to the remaining vote 
for Mr. Murray the 217 votes from Haupt Gap, and leaving the 
Charleston precincts out, it gives the a te vote for Mr. Mur- 
ray as 3,866 and Mr. Elliott 8,432, leaving Murray a plurality of 
434 votes. I submit, sir, that the findings of this committee, un- 
der the evidence and law that I have outlined, should be recog- 
nized by the House by giving this colored man the seat to whic 
he was fairly and clearly elected. [Applause.] 

I reserve the remainder of my time, 

[Mr. JONES addressed the House. See Appendix.] 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. HAGER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
lowing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill 6 1342) 1 a pension to Lena D. Smith; 

A bill (H. R. 8109) making appropriations for fortifications and 
other works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the m 
curement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for other 


purposes; 
A bill (H. R. 6221 ing an increase of ion to E. 
oh ) granting pensi Mary 


e fol- 
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ox AH R. 6994) relating to the sale of gas in the District of 
umbia; 
A bill (H. R. 8582) to remove the charge of desertion now stand- 


ing agains Henry W. Bailey; and 
11 a (H. R. 5946) granting an increase of pension to Abraham 
er. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. QUIGG, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to with- 
draw from the files, without leaving copies, papers in the case of 
William H, Sloan (Forty-sixth Congress), no adverse report hav- 
ing been made, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
The following requests for leave of absence were submitted: 
By Mr. Curtis of Iowa, for three days, on account of important 


ess. 
By Mr. Surrn of Michigan, for one week, on account of impor- 
tant business. 
By Mr. Lorimer, for five days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
By Mr. SPENCER, for ten days, on account of important business. 
By Mr. CROWLEY, for ten days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
By Mr. Catron, for ten days, on account of important business. 
By Mr. Corson, indefinitely, on account of important business, 
By Mr. BARHAM, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 
By Mr. McLaurin, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 


By Mr. WiLLIAMS, for the rest of this day, on account of sick- 
ness, 
By Mr. Manon, for four days, on account of sickness in his 


family. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I must object to all these requests for leave of 
absence except those which are asked on account of sickness of 
the member or of some of his family. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the requests made on 
account of sickness will be considered as granted. 

There was no objection. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


By unanimous consent, the Committee on Claims was discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill (S. 2540) to provide com- 
pensation for a bridge and for buildings and other improvements 
constructed by certain persons upon public lands afterwards set 
apart and reserved as the Yellowstone National Park; and the 
same was referred to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


WATER-MAIN ASSESSMENTS—RETURN OF BILL FROM PRESIDENT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States; which was read, and, 
with the accompanying bill, was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 

To the House of Representatives: 

In compliance with a resolution of the House of Representatives of the 2d 
instant (the Senate concurring) I return herewith the bill (H. R.8279) enti- 
tled “An act to authorize the reassessment of water-main taxes or assess- 
ments in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes." 

i GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, June 3, 1896. 
CONTESTED ELECTION—MURRAY VS. ELLIOTT. 


Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, I shall detain the House 
but very briefly, for the purpose of closing the debate this after- 
noon, by calling attention to one or two remarks which the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. JoNES] has made in the course of his 
argument. 

stated when I was on the floor before that 25 witnesses testi- 
fied concerning the impediment to registration and the irregular- 
ities, as shown by the registration supervisors in the city of 
Charleston, S. C. I anticipated the gentleman’s argument, who 
seeks to impress the House with the idea that upon this evidence 
alone depends the action in this case. 

Istated then, as I state now, that their evidence was directed 
to but one point, and that the evidence was but one class of evi- 
dence upon which we relied. All of the evidence concerning the 
action of the supervisors themselves, in issuing not fraudulent 
but absolutely worthless certificates, was not testified to by any 
of these 25 men. The supervisors of registration undertook hon- 
estly, possibly, to conform to the law, but erroneously issued 
worthless certificates, which were refused by the rs of the 
election when they were presented by the voters at the polls, and 
hence the holders of them lost the privilege of voting. 

He has by some form of mathematics undertaken to demon- 
strate to the House by a calculation the number of registered col- 
ored voters in the city of Charleston, S. C., and ascertained thatit 
was about 4,000, by enumerating the highest registration certifi- 
cate offered at something over 11,000, and subtracting therefrom 
the entire Democratic vote of the city. Now,in answer to that I 
call your attention to the evidence of Henry Smalls, which is 
found on page 413 of the record, who offered a certificate signed 


by the full board of supervisors under date of March 81, 1891, and 
bearing the certificate number 15217. 

I have already said, sir, that under the operation of that law of 
1890 the supervisors of registration who issued the certificates 
issued them to none save those who had the certificates under the 
law of 1882; and that they issued the certificates under the law of 
1890, conforming their numbers to the certificates formerly issued 
under the law of 1882. I call your attention also to the evidence 
of Scipio E. Dentzler, found on page 418 of the record, who pre- 
sented a certificate signed by the entire board of registration offi- 
cers and bearing the certificate number 11213, and dated the 24th 
of March, 1891. These two instances exemplify all of the evidence 
that is necessary to present at this time to disprove the allegation 
the gentleman from Virginia made concerning the number of reg- 
istered colored voters in the city of Charleston. His calculation 
was made upon a basis that did not exist. 

When you read the evidence not only of the 25 witnesses re- 
ferred to carnage) | the action of the registration officers, the irreg- 
ularity in the certificates, of the failure to permit them to obtain 
certificates, and when you study the evidence of the worthless 
certificates issued by the three different boards of supervisors, 
and the evidence of pri by and the boards of managers con- 
cerning their misconduct, the entire conduct of all the election 
officers, from the iy tede to the Apis. eni ps to make up 
a conspiracy under the law which was established by unimpeach- 
able testimony. 

He would have you believe that a spirit of pure sentiment is the 
basis of the action proposed here in the report of the committee. 
Irepudiate the assertion absolutely. I believe I have been ap- 
proached by lobbyists as much as any member on the floor, and I 
undertake to say that no man has ever approached me concernin 
this case until after the report was submitted to the House, an 
if the gentleman from Virginia undertakes to stigmatize the col- 
ored people of this district by saying they petition to seat a repre» 
sentative of that race upon the floor without a proper right to the 
seat, he does it without evidence. They have the right, as the 
contestant has, to urge a consideration of the case when it is 
placed on the Calendar. It is true, sir, that he, with other con- 
testants in this House, has sought hearings at the hands of the 
House after the cases were submitted and passed beyond the sco 
of the committee and onto the Calendar; but when the gentle- 
man from Virginia undertakes to say that this action is based 
upon sentiment alone he is simply begging the question. 

The gentleman from Virginia has brought into view the record 
as made up in the contested-election case of Johnston vs. Stokes. 
I made no illusion to that, save and except to show the relation 
between the two districts under the one apportionment. 

Mr. JONES. I will say to the gentleman that his colleague 
from Indiana [Mr. Harpy] asked about that. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I certainly did not bring it up. 

Mr. JONES. Your colleague from Indiana asked about it, I 
did not bring it in. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Permit me to say, in reply to his charge 
that I had stultified the statements of men on this floor, that not 
a Republican on this floor changed his position upon the vote in 
the case of Johnston vs. Stokes, save the men who signed the origi- 
nal committee report. 'The vote of every other gentleman was 
consistent, and while I failed in my effort to seat the contestant, 
it was not because members of my own party had changed their 
postoni but because the Democratic members of this House. 

riven either to accept the situation as I had outlined and urged 
it or do as they did, were forced from their position, voted against 
the members of their own party, and repudiated the report of,their 
its members and voted solidly against the position they had first 
taken. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the record of every Democratic national con- 
vention recites something to which their party can point with 
pride; but in the wreck of industries in this country, in the hu- 
miliation of the administration of the foreign office under the 
gems Democratic rule, in the records of their own party, split 

om one end to the other upon the currency question, v rds 
have little to which to point with pride except that in the Fifty- 
fourth Congress, having abandoned the position they first assumed 
in the Johnston-Stokes case, they declared as one man that there 
was not a valid election in the Seventh Congressional district of 
South Carolina. I would urge them, as one other spasm of virtue, 
that in this case, which teems with justice and pis eed MY turn 
from the same men whose report they repudiated in the case of 
Johnston vs. Stokes and vote to seat this contestant, Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Speaker, it being evident that no quorum is present, I de- 
sire to give notice that immediately after the reading of the Jour- 
TA read I shall move the previous question on this case. 

pplause. 

Mr. S. er, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 54 minutes p. m.), the House 
adjourned until to-morrow at 11 o'clock a.m. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were severally 
reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to 
the several Calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. CONNOLLY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the joint resolution of the House (H. Res. 190) 
to facilitate the reorganization of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company; to secure to actual settlers the right to purchase ata 
price not exceeding $2.50 per acre the agricultural lands within 
its grant, and to prohibit said company or any successor company 
from giving by consolidation, sale, or other corporate action con- 
trol of its railroad to any corporation, company, person, or asso- 
ciation of persons owning, operating, or controlling a parallel or 
competing railroad, repo: the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2181); which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on War Claims, to which 
was referred House bill No. 1247, reported in lieu thereof a bill 
(H. R.9324) to provide for the adjudication and payment of dam- 

s sustained by citizens of the United States in the State of 
nsas by the invasion of Confederate troops, bands of guerrillas, 
and marauders during the late war of the rebellion, accompanied 
by a report (No.2182); which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. NUI from the Committee on the Library, to which was 
referred the bill of the House (H. R. 882) for the erection of an 
equestrian statue of Maj. Gen. John Stark in the city of Man- 
chester, N. H., reported the same without amendment, accompa- 
nied by a report (No. 2183); which said bill and report were re- 
3 to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
joint resolution of the Senate (S. R. 135) providing for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to report upon the practicability of estab- 
lishing near Washington, D. C., a ground map of the United 
States, tens the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No.2184); which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 


— — 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. SHAFROTH, from the Committee on the Public Lands: 
The bill (H. R. 3222) for the relief of James H. Wimpey, of 
McDonald County, Mo., authorizing him or his legal representa- 
tives to select 160 acres of unoccupied and unappropriated land of 
the United States (not mineral), and subject to homestead entry, 
and directing the issue of scrip therefor, in legal subdivisions, 
(Report No. 2168.) 

By Mr. PUGH, from the Committee on War Claims: The bill 
(H. R. 3767) for the relief of Joel A. King. (Report No. 2169. 

By Mr. FENTON, from the Committeeon Military Affairs: The 
bill (H. R. 5090) to correct and amend the military record of Capt. 
Alexander McDonald, of Company I, Seventeenth Wisconsin Vol- 
unteer Infantry. (Report No. 2170.) 

By Mr. MARSH, from the Committee on Military Affairs: The 
bill (H. R. 9063) to relieve James M. Wilson, late private Com- 
pany C, First Mississippi Marine Brigade, from the charge of de- 
sertion. (Report No. 2171.) 

By Mr. ANDREWS, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

e bill (H. R. 5307) 1 a pension to Anna M. Sweet, of 


Newport, Ky. (Report No. 2172. 
VE ief of Charles A. Nazro. (Re- 


The bill (H. R. 6671) for the 
port No. 2173.) 
n Mr. CROWTHER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 
e bill (H. R. 6757) granting a pension to Andrew J. Molder. 
(Report No. 2174.) 

The bill (H. R. 6231) to restore Jonathan Hess to the pension 
roll and pay him $12 per month. apos No. 2186.) 

_ By Mr. KPATRICK, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions: 

The bill (H. R. 6965) granting a pension to T. B. Limbocker. 
(Report No. 2175.) 

The bill (H. R. 4518) granting anincrease of pension to Joseph 
Thompson. (Report No. 2176.) 

The bill (H. R. 7884) granting a pension to Isaac N. Cisson. 
(Report No. 2177.) 

The bill (H. R. 8756) granting a pension to C. A. Howke. (Re- 
port No. 2178.) 

The bill (H. R. 6967) granting a pension to William T. Buck- 
ner. que No. 2179.) 

By Mr. WOOD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: The 
bill (H. R. 1946) to increase the pension of Harrison Kilburn, 
No 2180) H, Thirty-eighth Illinois Volunteer Infantry. (Report 

0. E 


Mr. BAKER of Kansas, from the Committee on Invalid 


By 
Pensions: The bill (H. R. 2235) to pension John F. Foster. (Re- 
port No. 2185.) 
By Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 
The bill (H. R. 8858) nting an increase of pension to Wood- 
m Day, alias John te. (Report No. 2187.) ; 
The bill (H. R. 4648) granting a pension to Cyrus S. Bailey. 
(Report No. 2188.) 


PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
o n following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
ollows: 
By Mr. PAYNE: A bill (H. R. 9321) to provide for repairing 
damages to the trees, foliage, and planting of the United States 
Capitol Grounds made necessary by recent violent storms—to the 


Committee on Appropriations. 
By Mr. SHAFR TH: a A bill (H. R. 9322) concerning the election 


of E Sp oa to Congress—to the Committee on Election of 
President, Vice-President, and Representatives in Congress. 

zs Mr. BABCOCK: A bill (H. R. 9323) to amend the provision 
of the act of February 25, 1885, creating the policemen’s fund—to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ALDRICH of Illinois: A joint resolution (H. Res. 195) 
to pay officers and employees of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives on the day following adjournment—to the Committee 
on Accounts. ; fe 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: A joint resolution (H. R. 1867) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: A resolution (House Res. No. 403) author- 
1 Committee on Labor to have printed such ar, ents, 
briefs, etc., as have been or may be submitted to its consideration 
relative to bills pending before it—to the Committee on Printing. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9306) 
granting a pension to Amanda Woodcock; and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9325) to cor- 
rect the military record of W. J. Miller—to the Committee on 
Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. BURRELL: A bill (H. R. 9326) to 1 a pension to 
James Chapman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FENTON: A bill (H. R. 9327) to correct the military 
oe of Charles K. Dawson—to the Committee on Military 

By Mr. HERMANN: A bill (H. R. 9328) to increase epum 
of les T. Blumenrother—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9329) to pension Isaac Grier for services in 

n Indian wars—to the Commttee on Pensions. 
„a bill (H. R. 9330) for the relief of B. H. Cammann—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9331) to increase the pension of Lonis Alex- 
ander Dunlop, alias Alexander Dunlop—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. KULP: A bill (H. R. 9332) genting a pension to Isaac 
Kobel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R.9333) granting a pension to Michael O'Brien— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SKINNER: A bill (H. R. 9334) granting a pension to 
Dorcus F. Murphy, widow of Rufus D. K. Murphy—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. £ 

MM TRELOAR: A bill (H. R. 9335) pening a pension to 
William A. Benton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9336) ting an increase of pension to 
Jefferson A. Mayhall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 9337) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Mazie V. Sullivan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: A bill fos R. 9338) to remove the c 
d yc against Charles Abbott—to the Committee on Mili- 

airs. 

"Sy Mr. GRAFF: A bill (H. R. neared Se remove the Charge az 
desertion from the military record of Robert White—to the - 
mittee on Mili Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9340) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the mihtary record of Joseph Moll—to the Committee on Military 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9341) granting a pension to Lemuel Shook— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9342) granting a pension to Elizabeth Tink- 
sham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


0 — 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following Qm and papers 
0 


were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRETT: Resolutions of the Board of Trade of 
Revere, Mass., protesting against the adoption of the so-called 
Pasco amendment to the Post-Office appropriation bill—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post- H 

By Mr. FARIS: Paper to accompany House bill No. 4723, relat- 
ing to the claim of George W. Higer—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 

By Mr. STEWART of Wisconsin: Resolution of the Superior 
Commercial Club, relative to the Maritime Canal of North Amer- 
ica—to the Committee on Railways and Canals, 


SENATE. 


THURSDAY, June 4, 1896. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. : 
NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Mr. PLATT called the Senate to order, and the Chief Clerk, 
Mr. Jonn S. McEwan, read the following letter: 


JUNE 3, 1896. 
To the Senate: 
In the absence of the Vice-President and President pro tempore of the 
Senate, by authority of Rule I, I hereby name O. H. PLATT, Senator from 
1 to perform the duties of the Chair during the 4th day of June, 


WM. P. FRYE, 
President pro tempore. 
Thereupon Mr. PLATT took the chair as Presiding Officer for 


to-day. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings, when, on motion of Mr. WALTHALL, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNINd, its Chief Clerk, returned to the Senate, in compliance 
with its uest, the bill (S. 1420) granting an increase of pension 
to Elizabeth W. Sutherland. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The signature of the Vice-President was announced to the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills; which had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: 5 

A bill (S. 1342) granting a pension to Lena D. Smith; 

A bill (H. R.3582) to remove the charge of desertion now stand- 
ing against Henry H. Bailey; 

bill (H. R.5946) granting an increase of pension to Abraham 
H. Parker; 
A bill e 6221) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 


Chamberlin; 

A bill (H. R. 6994) relating to the sale of gas in the District of 
Columbia; and 

A bill (H. R. 8109) making appropriations for fortifications and 
other works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the pro- 
curement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for other 


purposes. 
DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the year end- 
ing June 80, 1896, and for prior years, and for other p ; and 
its further di t to the amendments num 14, 24, 25, 
80, 31,97, 74, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 103, 104, 105, 106, 122, 137, 147, 148, 190, 
192, and 200 to the bill. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 


ments of the House to certain Senate amendments and also insist 
further upon its own amendments, and request a further confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 
The motion was agreed to. ; 
By unanimous consent, the Presiding Officer was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. HALE, 
. ALLISON, and Mr. CocKRELL were appointed. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER presented a Lene of General 
Assembly, Order of the Knights of Labor, of Washington, D. C., 
raying Jer the passage of the so-called Phillips bill, providing 
Por the appointment of a nonpartisan commission to collate infor- 
mation and to consider and recommend legislation to meet the 
problems presented by labor, agriculture, and capital; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 
Mr. PEFFER presented the petition of James Seldon Cowdon 
and 100 other mA gam of the United States, praying for the pas- 
sage of Senate bill No. 3246, to promote uid navigation for mili- 


purposes; which was referred to the Committee on Military 


airs. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented the petition of Rev. Albert E. Hall 
and 17 other citizens of Canterbury, N. H.; the petition of E. S. 
Coller and 118 other citizens of East Rochester, N. H.,and the 

Hon of Deacon f foo Martin pua 99 othian enr 1 ip pbb 

. H., praying for the passage of Senate resolution No. 28, pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
acknowledging Almighty God as the source of all power and 
authority in civil government, etc.; which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the Old South Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of Reading, Mass., praying for the enactment 
of a Sunday-rest law in the District of Columbia; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Iam directed by the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1892) granting a pen- 
sion to Catharine Darragh, to report it favorably without amend- 
ment and submit areportthereon. In behalf of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay], who is greatly interested in the bill, I 
ask that it be now considered. It will take but a moment. 

Mr. BATE. I object to the consideration of the bill until the 
morning business is over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection to the consideration 
of the bill being made, it will be placed on the Calendar. 

Mr. SHOUP, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 3094) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Palmer, reported it without amendment, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

. WALTHALL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5127) for the relief of Abraham 
O. Waucop, reported it without amendment, and submitted a re- 
port thereon. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Mili Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 540) to correct the military record 
of and grant an honorable discharge to Isaac H. Fitzmorris, he 
having served in the Army of the United States three years six 
months and six days, reported adversely thereon, and the bill was 
postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4405) granting a pen- 
sion to Augustus G. Cary, reported it without amendment, and 
submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. CHANDLER, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, sub- 
mitted a report to accompany the bill Me 2630) anthorizing and 
directing the Secretary of the Navy to donate condemned cannon 
to the Londond Soldiers’ Monument Association, of London- 
derry, N. H.; hich was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In the absence of the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. KYLE], I present certain papers to accompany the report 
on the bill (S. 1202) to establish a university of the United States. 
I move thatthe papers be printed to accompany the report. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHOUP, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 877) ting an increase of pension to Oliver 
a Silvey, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 

ereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. SHOUP introduced a bill (S. 8257) donating condemned 
cannon and cannon balls to the Idaho Soldiers’ Home, Boise City, 
Idaho; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 8258) to amend the pro- 
vision in the act of February 25, 1885, creating the policemen’s 
fund; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CHANDLER (for Mr. Procror) introduced a joint resolu- 
tion (S. R. 157) extending the scope of the investigations by the 
Agricultural Department in the matter of the improvement of 
public roads; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. CARTER introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 159) to au- 
thorize the further retention of certain money in the Treasury; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

DISTILLED SPIRITS IN BOND. 


Mr. CARTER submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 8582) to allow the bottling of distilled 
spirits in bond; which was referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and ordered to be printed. 

ELIZA SANDFORD. 

Mr. SEWELL submitted the following resolution; which was 

considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, Thatthe Secretary be directed to request the House of Re! 
FFV 
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ISSUE OF BONDS IN NEW MEXICO. 
Mr. DAVIS. I ask that House bill 9275 be laid before the 


mate, 
The bill or R. 9275) approving certain acts of the legislative 
assembly of the Territory of New Mexico, authorizing the issue 
of certain bonds of said Territory, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. DAVIS. I wish to make a statement about the bill. It is 
rather a peculiar situation. It is a House bill. It was pec b 
the Senate with an amendment. It was sent to the House an 
pes by the House with a House amendment and was sent over 

ere as a passed bill by the House. There has been some question 
as to whether-a motion to concur would be sufficient. think 
not. I report the bill favorably from the Committee on Terri- 
tories, and ask that it be now considered, which will close all ques- 
tion in regard to it. 

Mr. HALE. Not to give rise to any debate? 

Mr. DAVIS. Oh, no. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota 
asks for the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BATE. It is a bill of considerable importance. I am a 
member of the Committee on Territories, and—— 

Mr. DAVIS. I will say to the Senator from Tennessee that it 
is the bill I spoke to him about yesterday. 

Mr. BATE. Isthat the one? 

Mr. DAVIS. It is the one. 

Mr. BATE. I opposed it in committee. I want that under- 


stood. 

Mr. DAVIS. That is understood. i 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before consent is given, I should like to 
make simply one inquiry of the honorable Senator from Minne- 
sota. I noticed when the bill was before the House recently it 
was there sharply antagonized, and the statement was there made 
pretty broadly that the bonds it is proposed to validate were 

uestionable bonds, I should like simply a statement from the 
Senator on that point. I think there are certain parties in my 
own section of the country holding other bonds who are very 
strongly opposed to the passage of this bill, and yet I shall not in- 
te: any factious opposition to it. 

Mr. DAVIS. No objection has been made before the Commit- 
tee on Territories. There was laid before the House of Repre- 
sentatives a letter from the Delegate from New Mexico stating 
that the validation of the bonds was all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? The Chair hears none, and the bill will 
be read as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to have the last clause read 
again. I want to know from the Senator whether the United 
States is at all liable? 

Mr. DAVIS. Not in the least. 

Mr. HALE. If the bill is to give rise to debate I must object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood the Sen- 
ator from Maine to reserve that right. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Were the bonds issued for good considera- 
tion? . 

Mr. DAVIS. They were issued for good consideration. 

Mr. SHERMAN. At m 

Mr.DAVIS. Idonotknow what they were sold for, but the 
Delegate from the Territory—— 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President, we can not hear the colloquy on 
this side, and it is a very important question. There are several 
issues of bonds pro; to be validated and I do not indorse the 
proposition exactly. 

.HALE. I must objectif it gives rise to debate. I am in 
this position: Last night the Senate agreed to take up the naval 
appropriation bill at the end of the routine morning business. 
Several Senators desire to debate it. The Senate agreed to take 
the final vote at 1 o'clock. Every minute now is not encroaching 
upon me but encroaching upon Senators who desire to speak upon 
that measure, as the time for a vote has already been fixed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is before the Senate as 
in Committee of the Whole. If there is no amendment and no 
objection, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

r. BATE. Idesire to state that I am not prepared to debate 
the bill, neither do I caretodelay its consideration. I know there 
was controversy in the committee room in regard to it, though I 
am not familiar with the exact details. I understand that it 
elicited a sharp debate in the other House. Ido not know, but I 
may be mistaken about that. 

r. DAVIS. Letit go over. 

Mr. BATE. Ido not propose to debate it, and I would not de- 
lay the action of the Senate upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the bill 
will go over. 

Mr. BATE. I do not desire to debate it, and I do not propose to 
meng action if the Senate desire to dispose of it now, although I 

enter my objection to the measure, 
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Mr. CULLOM. hope if it goes over the Senator from Tennes- 
see will look at the bill, so that when it comes up again it can be 
ae atte of. Itis a very important measure to the people of that 

erritory. 

Mr. BATE. I will do so. 

Mr. HALE. Icallfor the regular order. 

Mr. CHILTON. Ihope the Senator from Maine will let me 
call up a bill which must be passed to-day if it is to do the parties 
any good, and I do not suppose there is a human being in the 
United States who objects to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not in order at this time. 

Mr. CHILTON. I rose to ask unanimous consent for that pur- 


pose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Concurrent and other resolu- 
tions are in order. 

CAPTURE OF THE COMPETITOR. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iask that the resolution I offered yesterday, 
requesting the President to send information to the Senate in 
regard to the Competitor case, may be taken up and postponed 
until to-morrow without prejudice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama asks 
that the resolution which he introduced yesterday, and which 
was laid on the table and printed, be postponed until to-morrow 
without losing aay right it may have at the present time. 

Mr. . hope that will be done, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, it will 
be so ordered, í 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. HALE. Now, Mr. President, if the morning business is 
concluded, let the naval VAT pe ON bill be proceeded with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there are no further resolu- 
tions, the morning business is closed. 

Mr. HALE. I ask that the naval appropriation bill, about 
which there was an agreement last night to vote at 1 o'clock, be 
laid before the Senate, and then, if no one objects, I will yield to 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CHILTON] on a matter which will 
give rise to no debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays the naval appro- 
priation bill before the Senate. The pending question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania do UAY] that the 
Senate recede from its amendment numbered 32, disagreed to by 
the House of resentatives. 

Mr. HALE. I now yield to the Senator from Texas for a 
moment. i 

EL PASO AND NORTHEASTERN RAILROAD. 

Mr. CHILTON. Iask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3206) to grant a right of way through the 
new Fort Bliss Military Reservation to the El Paso and North- 
eastern Railroad Company. It is a very short bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

- INVESTIGATION OF FUR-SEAL FISHERIES. 

Mr.MORRILL. Iam unanimously directed by the Committee 
on Finance to report back without amendment the joint resolu- 
tion (S. R. 155) to authorize a scientific investigation of the fur- 
sealfisheries, and to ask for its present consideration. It is a 
measure of considerable importance, and I think the Senator from 
Maine will not object to its consideration at this time. 

Mr. HALE. If it will give rise to no debate I shall not object, 
provided itis not along resolution; but, as I have just stated, I 
am under constraint. tors who wish to debate the naval a 
poma bill are limited by the agreement that a final vote 

taken at 1 o'clock, and yielding to anything takes away their 
right to debate. 

r. MORRILL. I do not think this measure will excite a mo- 
ment of debate, but in order to have it explained I will ask that 
a communication received from the Assistant Secretary of the 


Deum be read. 
Mr. HALE. Imustobject. Icallfor the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the joint 
resolution will be placed upon the Calendar. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
on the 3d instant approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 2499) to amend an act entitled An act to incorporate 
the Washington and Great Falls Electric Railway Company”; 

An act (S. 1247) to establish and provide for the maintenance of 
soo pubue library and reading room in the District of Colum- 

; an 

An act (S. 2221) for the relief of settlers on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad indemnity lands. 

The 2 also announced that the following bills were pre- 
sented to the President May 20, 1896, and not having been returned 
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by him to the House of Congress in which foey originato within 
the ten days prescribed by the Constitution have become laws 
without his approval: 

An act (S. 1100) granting a pension to Russel N. Reynolds; 

An act (S. 1522) granting a pension to Catherine Smith; and 
nm 7 (a 2514) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Annie 

. Colwell. 

The message further announced that the bill 3 1837) granting 
a pension to Ellen C. Ewing, widow of Bvt. Maj. Gen. Thomas 
Ewing, was presented to the President on May 21, 1896, and not 
having been returned by him to the House of Congress in which 
it originated within the ten days prescribed by the Constitution, 
has become a law without his approval. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses upon the bill (H. R. 7542) making appropria- 
tions for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on the 
motion made by the Senator from Pennsylvania | Mr. Quay], that 
the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 82, by which the 
Senate reduced the number of battle ships from four to two. 

Mr. GORMAN. I take it that the Senator from Maine does not 
intend to have the vote taken on this question until about 1 o'clock. 
I understand that that ment was made yesterday, so that we 

ht have a full vote of the Senate on the proposition. 

.HALE. The agreement was that the final vote should be 
taken not later than 1 o'clock, and that was done for the purpose 
of enabling Senators who desire to take part in the debate. Ihave 
been able to keep the regular order before the Senate and it isnow 
P egy of course, to debate on any of the subjects-matter that are in 

e bill. I shall not call for a vote prior to 1 o'clock unless the 
debate ends before that time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Isuggest,if noone isready to go on upon this 
question, that there is another conference report and some other 
business before the Senate which might be taken up in the mean- 
time. I take it for granted there is no use in keeping this ques- 
tion before the Senate until 1 o'clock simply because we made an 
agreement to vote at that time. Why not take up some other 
measure? 

Mr. GORMAN. I do not know that there is to be any extended 
debate upon this proposition, but it seems to me very important 
that we should have a vote of the Senate upon it, and I should like 
very much to see a full vote. As the case stands now between the 
two Houses, the Senate voted for two battle ships and the House 
refused by a very large vote to concur in the Senate amendment. 
Necessarily that leaves the conferees on the of the House in 
apoio to insist that they are practically instructed for four. 

e Senate voted upon the question only when the bill was being 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and voted for two. We 
ought now to have a full and decisive vote of the Senate. Itisa 

ectly plain proposition and one that does not require very much 
iseussion. The only question is whether it is wise for us to 
recede. 

Mr. CULLOM. Is there any reason why we can not have a full 
vote to-day? 

Mr. GORMAN. Oh, no. On the contrary, I suppose by our 
agreement yesterday we are to vote at a fixed hour, at 1 o'clock, 
so as to have all Senators present. That is the only object I had 
in suggesting that hour to the Senator. 

Mr. CULLOM. That is the time fixed. 

Mr. GORMAN. Ionly want the vote taken promptly at that 
time. So far as the debate is concerned, I do not know how far 
it is desired. Ido not wish to go into any extended discussion of 
the question. Isaid all I desire to say when the bill was before 
the Senate. 

There are only two propositions involved. One is whether it is 
wise to attempt to authorize the construction of more than two 
great war vessels at this time, at a time when it is ascertained in 
reference to those which have heretofore been ordered and are now 
being constructed by the Government that, if there are not defects 
in them, it is believed that great improvement can be made in the 
structure of the vessels themselves. There is a board now in ses- 
sion to determine that question. So they have been improving 
from year to year and will continue to make improvements in the 
structure of the vessels. Therefore, in my judgment, we ought 
not to proceed more rapidly than we have heretofore gone, and 
should not order more than two vessels. 

As to the matter of the expenditure of money, that is a question 
with which the Senate is entirely familiar and with which Con- 

ess is familiar. It would seem as if we do not take that matter 

to account very much about anything. At the same time, if 
the Senate on reflection desires to recede from its amendment and 
adopt the House provision we ought to have a full vote of the 
Senate upon 5 So far as Iam concerned, I shall 
not change my d upon the subject. I believe, however, that 


with the provision the Senate inserted, after mature consideration 
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by the Committee on Naval Affairs, limiting the cost of the armor 
id M a ton, probably we shall not have any of these vessels 
ui 

Mr.FAULKNER. If the Senator from Maryland will permit 
me, I should like to ask him a question. I voted for the amend- 
ment limiting the cost of armor to $350a ton with the understand- 
ing from the members of the Committee on Naval Affairs that 
that was above the price at which armor had been sold by our 
manufacturers to foreign countries. If that is true, I feel like 
adhering to my vote; but if it isnot true I should like the Senator 
to explain in what respect the facts differ from that statement. 

Mr. GORMAN. Two years ago, 1 think, the Bethlehem Com- 
pany contracted with the Russian Government for a small amount 
of armor at two hundred and fifty-odd dollars a ton. I believe 
$259 was theexactamount. When wehad thenaval appropfiation 
bill under consideration a year ago that matter was brought to the 
attention of Congress, and the House of Representatives inserted a 
clause in that bill providing that no armor should be purchased at 
a higher rate per ton than was paid by any foreign government for 
like armor purchased in the United States. It referred toa single 
contract with the Bethlehem Company. I do not believe the mat- 
ter was considered at that time by the Naval Committee. It was, 
however, brought to the attention of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. The Bethlehem Company made a very frank statement, as I 
remember, to the effect that they were without work, or probably 
had notenough work to continuethe operations of their factory, and 
this offer was made to the Russian Government for two reasons, 
first, to keep their factory in operation, and secondly, to introduce 
American armor on the other side; and being a small order, and 
not a very great amount of money involved in it, they closed it at 
$259 a ton, about one-half of the price at which the French makers 
offered it to the Russian Government and about one-half of the 
price the Government of the United States has been paying. But 
during the last year in competition with the English and French 
manufacturers they have secured another contract from the Rus- 
sian Government at about $515 or $529 per ton, I have forgotten 
which, but about the same price they are charging the United 
States. They claimed that it was a movement on the part of the 
American manufacturers which they could afford to makeat a loss 
forthe purpose of introducing our armor, which is confessedly 
better than the English or the French armor. 

The Senate at that time struck out the provision prohibiting a 
greater amount to be paid for armor than they had charged to for- 
eign governments, because the testimony of all the manufacturers 
was that it was impossible to make it for that price. Since then 
the Committee on Naval Affairs have made their investigation. 
The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator 
from Georgia p Bacon], and the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. TILLMAN] yesterday made vy full statements to the Sen- 
ate, which are before us to-day in the RECORD. I know nothin 
of that testimony except what I heard yesterday; I have not h 
time to read it. It was taken by a committee of this body, and 
they believe that we ought to adhere to our amendment. If the 
Senate agrees to it, I say frankly, from the investigations that I 
have given to the subject in the last two or three years, I do not 
believe it will be possible to procure the armor for such a price, 
and therefore the construction of the ships will be delayed, Por in 
the construction of all the vessels made to this time the delay has 
been not in the frame, not in the general work of the shipbuilder 
but in the supply of the armor itself. Therefore I take it that the 
Department will not think of making a contract at all for any 
portion of the ships unless they can get the armor at the price 
named in the amendment. 

Mr.HALE. Let me suggest to the Senator from Maryland and 
also to the Senator from West Virginia that if the Senate does 
not insist on the amendment then the whole matter ends; but if 
the Senate does insist upon the amendment which fixed $350 as 
the limitation upon the Secretary of the Navy the matter goes 
into conference, and there will be an Lux na in conference, if 
it is believed that the limitation is too low, to fix it at $375 or $400. 
By the Senate insisting on its amendment it gives the conferees 
an opportunity to do that. If the Senate does not insist the whole 
subject, of course, passes away, and there will be no limitation 
whatever. Is not that the parliamentary situation? 

Mr. GORMAN. That is unquestionably the case. I want to 
say to the Senate frankly that after the positive statements made 
by the distinguished Senator from New Hampshire, who has had 
probably more personal experience in this matter than any other 
member of the body, was a most distinguished Secretary of the 
Navy, and is a member of the Naval Committee (and I listened 
attentively to the statements made yesterday), I should feel as one 
of the conferees on the bill that we ought not to surrender except 
by a vote of the Senate. Honorable members of the Naval Com- 
mittee yesterday intimated, indeed they stated broadly, that there 
was a combination among these manufacturers. It was intimated 
that there were lobbies in Washington in the interest of the man- 
ufacturers, in Congress and near it, and the price had been kept 
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up to a point where high officials of the Government had inti- 
mated that it was an extortion upon the Government of the United 


States. Under the circumstances it does not seem to me that the 
responsibility alone of changing this amount from $350 a ton to 
$450 ought to be placed upon the conferees. As one of the con- 
ferees I would not feel at liberty to make such an adjustment after 
an honorable committee of this body has been supported by the 
Senate and when the Naval Committee were practically unani- 
mous in making this broad statement to the Senate of the United 
States. 

Mr. HALE. Isitnot poe matter for adjustmentin con- 
ference? Because the Senate will not give ap ds proposition of 
some limitation, when the conferees of this y meet the con- 
ferees of the other House, who are not willing to consent to so 
narrow a limitation but will consent to some other limitation, does 
the Senator think that such an adjustment would be in any way 
a breach of the privileges of a conference? Is not that done on 
matters of amount every day in conference committees? 

Mr. GORMAN. Les, unquestionably; and in all ordinary cases 
that must, of necessity, be the rule. Otherwise the two Houses 
could never come to an adjustment. But this is a unique case. 
This is a case where the Committee on Naval Affairs of this body 
have unanimously determined, as I understand it, that $350 should 
be the outside limit of the cost of the armor. 

Mr. HALE. The committee unanimously agreed that there 
should be some limitation. As wasstated in the debate yesterday 
by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. BAcoN], who presented the 
case very clearly and who offered this amendment, it is difficult 
to fix with any accuracy just the amount of the limitation. That 
being the case, for one, while the feature of a limitation is in- 
sisted upon, it being difficult except upon full conference to finally 
fix it, I should not consider that I am estopped from an agreement 
at some other figure when we get into conference unless the 
House conferees accept our . I think the limitation 
of 8350 is large enough, but Í am not so set and determined as a 
member of the Appropriations Committee or of the Naval Com- 
mittee upon that figure that I could not agree tosome other fig- 


ure. 

Mr.GORMAN. Thereisone iar phase of thiscase. From 
the beginning of the construction of these great vessels of war 
Congress has left with the Secretary of the Navy unlimited power 
as to the price of all materials that enter into a ship, and no pricehas 
been fixed for armor. The Department has been under the control 
of two great political parties, the Democratic and the Republican, 
and their action heretofore in the contracts that were made with 
the armor-plate people up to within the last year has not been 
criticised, so far as I know. So far as I know, to-day no officer of 
the Government who is responsible in making these contracts or 
whose duty it is to make them has suggested to Congress that 
there ought to be a limit by law as to the price of armor. I have 
not been able to secure from the officers in charge of this mn. 
lar branch, in either the War Department or the Navy Depart- 
ment, any suggestion whatever as to a limitation. In the matter 
of annealed steel for the guns to be used in the fortifications, we 
absolutely failed to get the ordnance officers to agree to any lim- 
itation whatever. I think it is true that they are opposed to a 
limitation. But in that matter we did reduce the price from 27.3 
cents a pound to 24 cents, making the price $550 a ton for the steel 
for the guns, and it has been said, not officially, that even that 
limitation may embarrass the Department. 

Iam as much in favor of a proper limitation as to the price in 
all of these things as any Senator upon this floor. Iam unalter- 
ably opposed to the great increase proposed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the number of ships and the amount of armor 
which is to be purchased, because I do not believe the condition of 
the Treasury warrants it. I do not believe that the condition 
of the construction of these ships warrants the entering upon it on 
80 large a scale as is proposed in this bill; but I am, on the other 
hand now, as I always have been, in favor of a fair increase of 
the Navy. I am in favor of making liberal appropriations for it, 
and not of placing in the ri ieu bill any provision which 
would nullify the action of Congress when we have determined 
as to the number of ships to be constructed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the duty of the Chair to 
remind Senators that debate was to proceed by agreement under 
the five-minute rule, though something was said when the arrange- 
ment was proposed about ten minutes. 

Mr. CU. M. Isuggestthat by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ator from Maryland, who is familiar with this subject, be allowed 
to proceed, as there seems to be nobody else who desires to speak 
now. 

Mr. CHANDLER. What was the agreement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The agreement, as stated by the 
Chair, was that debate should proceed under the five-minute rule; 
but, on examining the RECORD, the Chair thinks the understand- 
ing was that debate was to proceed under the ten-minute rule. 

r. CULLOM. Under the ten-minute rule? 

Mr. HALE. Iso made the proposition. 


Mr. CULLOM. I make the Eng pe that the Senator from 
Maryland be allowed to complete his remarks. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like to have the Senator from 
Maryland made an exception to the ten-minute rule, because he 
wished to speak yesterday and was prevented from doing so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. © objection is made, and the 
Senator from Maryland will proceed. 

Mr. GORMAN. Iam grateful to Senators for their courtesy, 
but I do not desire to detain the Senate very long. 

Mr. President, going back to armor, two distinguished members 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs stated yesterday that, as they 
understood the situation, we have a ur tet ds the United States 
created by the Government and paid for the Government, 
yet the men who make this armor plate, who have a monopoly of 
the business paid for by the Government, are robbing the Govern- 
ment to-day unmercifully. That is practically the statement, in 
language a little different, of the Senator from New Hampshi 
I CHANDLER], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. BACON], the 

nator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], and the Senator from 
Sonth Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN], that these two armor-plate man- 
ufacturers have made a combine, not only between themselves, 
but with foreign manufacturers. The fact stands out perfectly 
plain that the English Government, the French Government, and 
the Russian Government, as well as the Government of the United 
States, are paying $500 a ton for this material, and it would look 
on the face of it asif that combination had been entered into. If 
it has, if the price we are compelled to pay is robbery, assuggested 
by the Committee on Naval Affairs, ho have examined this mat- 
ter, then I say we ought to cease the construction of aoe That 
is the way to meet the question. Weoughtnot to order four great 
battle ships and let their constructors who make the hulls and the 
machinery get them ready and have them on the dry docks wait- 
ing until we can adjust this armor matter. If it be true, as said by 
this honorable committee of this body, that this combination exists 
and this robbery goes on, then the executive officers of the Gov- 
ernment have been derelict in their duty. It was their business 
and it is their business to inform Congress if that be true, and if 
it be true we ought to suspend all operations until we either estab- 
lish a factory, as proposed by the bill introduced by the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], or else compel 
these manufacturers to fix the price within a reasonable limit. 

While the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] suggests the rule 
that is always adopted, the only rule in ordinary cases, where dif- 
ferences occur between the two Houses they must be adjusted by 
the conferees, I again say to the Senate that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I can not accept the responsibility which is usually given 
to conferees, to increase this price beyond the report of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. The Senate ought to take the r nsi- 
bility; the Committee on Naval Affairs ought to assume the re- 
sponsibility. 'They are aware that the Secretary of the Navy and 
the Chief of Ordnance of the Navy do not believe that they can 
proceed under this limitation. After all the extreme statements 
which have been made, I do not feel, as one of the cónferees, that 
Ican agree to the usual method suggested by the distinguished 
Senator from Maine. I believe we ought to have a vote of the 
Senate first upon the number of ships. lf the majority of the Sen- 
ate say it shall be four, so be it, let us recede; if the majority of 
this body insist upon two, as I believe they ought,then the Senate 
conferees will stand upon an equality with those of the other 
House, who believe they are instructed for the four battle ships by 
a vote in the other House since this bill passed the Senate. 

When it comes to the other proposition as to armor and armor 
plate, after full debate in this y I trust the Senate itself will 

ecide whether the price shall remain at $350, $450, or $500 a ton, 

Mr. President, one other word. I havenever believed, and I do 
not believe now, that there is any fact which has been brought 
out by anyinvestigation anywhere on the face of the earth which 
would warrant the intimation that Secretary Whitney or Secre- 
tary Tracy, the two great Secretaries who made the contracts 
with the Bethlehem and the Carnegie companies, made improvi- 
dent contracts for the Government. I think there never was a 
wiser action on the part of executive officers than that by those 
two gentlemen. We had not within the confines of our country 
a single establishment which could make a shaft for a great 
steamer. We had to buy such shafts from England, from Ger- 
many, and from France. There was not a steamer in the mer- 
chant marine or one in the Navy which could be furnished with 
a piece of steel or iron at that time suitable for a shaft; there was 
not a single forge which could turn out a pound of armor for any 
of our vessels. 

Congress made a liberal provision to establish such a plant and 
the Bethlehem Company was the only concern in the whole coun- 
try that would undertake that enterprise. Their contract was for 
6,000 or 8,000 tons of armor, but the price which the Government 
paid for it was not sufficient to reimburse them for their expendi- 
ture. There was no other customer for that work except the Gov- 
ernment. Intheirstatements, made frankly before the commit- 
tees, they said, as they have said to the Navy Department, that 
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their understanding was, though it was not named in the bond, 
that they were to continue to farnish armor for these ships; but 
when Secretary Tracy came into office the Bethlehem Company 
was not able to furnish the armor in the time required by the 
builders of the ships, and he was anxious for competition, anxious 
for more speedy delivery, and so he made a contract with Mr. 
Carnegie for a given amount of armor at the same price which 
had been paid the Bethlehem Company. 

I believe from a thorough examination of these contracts and 
the result which has been produced that they were wise contracts. 
They were liberal in amount HORTUS, liberal, but they have 
created these great works, which have not only been able to furnish 
the Navy but have been able to go on with the construction of 
great vessels of commerce, two or three of which are now afloat 
on the oa eur to any that are constructed on the Clyde, and 
we are conf. y ahead of every other nation in the world in the 
character of the armor we have made, the ships we have con- 
structed, and even in the speed of the boats which are used as 
to: o-destroyer boats, and also in the machinery. 

would not, Mr. President, for one, embarrass either of these 
great works. If wecan not arrange this matter by fair adjust- 
ment, any action that is taken ought to be taken only after the 
most careful consideration by the executive officers of the Govern- 
ment, as well as by the committees of Songra, toreduce the price 
of this armor as wego on, which is nat and right, and I should 
like to see the price cut down to the lowest possible figure at which 
it can be done with safety. But when it is proposed to be done in 
this n Iwant the Senate to take the responsibility and not 
thrust it upon three conferees. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I opost only because of the 
inquiry made by the Senator from West Virginia . FAULKNER] 
as to the evidence as to the price of armor, and I omitted in speak- 
ing yesterday to put in a table, which is found on page 83 of the 
testimony taken by the committee. It comes from Commodore 
Sampson, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, and was submitted by 
Secretary Herbert to the committee. I desire that the table may 
8 exactly as it is found in this book. The table is as 

OWS: 


The following table of prices of armor is submitted with full reservation 
as to the accuracy of those asked by foreign makers: 


England. 
Grade. 


i Harvey- 
Plain. | Nickel. | “fia” 


j Harvey- 
Plain. Nickel.“ "oq 


1 Vickers, makers for H. M. S. Centurion. 

2 Acier special for the Bouvet. 

s For the Charlemagne St. Louis. 

Said to be $88 more than for plain steel; hence $501 to $528. 
ë Vicker's bid. 

* Cammell's bid for armor of Russian Three Saints. 

" Cammell's bid. 

Le Creuzot bid 


»Le Creuzot bid for Russian Three Saints. 


Mr. President, I was able myself to come to no other conclusion 
than this, that the cost of armor to the foreign manufacturers 
and also to the Bethlehem Company and the Carnegie Company 
was less than $300 a ton, and that by a combination only were the 
prices kept up to $550 and $600. The two contracts made in this 
country, the first with the Bethlehem Company and the second, 
at the same rate, with the Carnegie Company, at about $600 a 
ton, not reckoning interest, as the Senator from Pennsylvania 
puo Quay] has reckoned, gave in dollars to the two concerns all 
that they paid out for the production of the armor and all that 
they paid out for establishing the plant; and in addition to those 
contracts, there have come this year the contracts for the Ken- 
tucky and the Kearsarge, which are reduced only $50 a ton; so that 
these two concerns are to receive about $3,000,000 more at the 
price of $550 a ton; and the question was, what was the duty of 
the Congress of the United States in reference to the two or to 
the four new ships that are to be now authorized? 

The committee came to the conclusion—they may be mistaken, 
and it may be that there ought to be further investigation—that 
unless the contracts should made before the first Monday in 
December at $350 a ton, allowing at least $50 a ton profit, the bids 
ought to be reported to Congress. That is the position of the 
committee. 

I again call the attention of the Senate to the fact that no possi- 
ble harm is done. The drawings for the armor for the Kentucky 
and the Kearsarge are not, by the contract, to be furnished to the 
manufacturers before next winter, although, as a matter of fact, 
the Department may furnish them sooner; but it will take them 
all next year to furnish the armor for the Kentucky and the Kear- 
sarge, and there is not the slightest need, as I said yesterday, as a 


I proposition to make these armor contracts until next 
win 


Mr. HALE. Now let us have a vote, Mr. President. 
Mr. CHANDLER. I eH the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFT The absence of a quorum being 
Sis arma the Secretary will call the roll. 
‘he Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldri McBride, 

Allison, Dubois, ills, Soesi, 

Bate, Fa T, Mitchell, Oreg Sherman, 

Brows Ger eii ht 

ad * oe) 

INN oni X Teller, 
T, 

Carter, Peffer, — 

Chandler, Hawley, Pettigrew, Vi 

Chilton, Walt 

Clark, Lindsay, Pri Warren, 

Cockrell, Lodge, Pugh. White. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-eight Senators having 
responded to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay], that 
the Senate recede from its amendment providing for two 
ships instead of four, upon which the yeas and nays have been 


ordered. 
Mr. GORMAN. A vote yea“ on this goon means four 
battle ships, and ** nay" two battle ships, t is the condition 


of the question, I understand. 

Mr. . To recede from the Senate amendment leaves the 
number of battle ships at four, and not to recede leaves it open to 
conference. 

Mr. GORMAN. A vote “yea” means four battle ships, and 
* nay" means two. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CARTER (when his name was called). Iam paired usually 
with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GSN], and I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. M (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY]. Not knowing how 
he would vote on this question, I shall withhold my vote. 

Mr. FAULKNER (when Mr. ELKINS's name was called), M; 


y 
colleague [Mr. ELKINS] is d on this question with the junior 
Senator from Maryland . Gipson]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. CARTER] announced a pair with the junior 
Senator from Maryland. The Chair inquires of the Senator from 
Montana if such is not the case? 

Mr. CARTER. I was not informed of any pair of the Senator 
from Maryland on this particular vote. I announced a general 
pair with him, but if he is otherwise paired on this question I 
will vote. I vote '*yea." 

Mr. FAULKNER (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I am paired with the senior Senator from Indiana . VOOR- 
he were present, he would vote 'nay" and I should 


when his name was 8 Iam paired with the 
Senator from reis pur Gorpon], but knowing how he would 
vote on this question if present, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. RoACH]. I will 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Man- 
TLE] and vote yea.” 

. PUGH (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HoaR], but I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] and 
vote “ nay." 

Mr. SEWELL (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. MITCHELL]. If he were here, I 
should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. WALT L (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I havea meee with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CaMERON], which I transfer to the Senator from South ota 

. KYLE] and vote ‘‘ nay." 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BURROWS (after having voted in the negative). I with- 
draw my vote. I am paired with the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Carrery]. I desire to say that my colleague [Mr. McMir- 
LAN] is absent from the Senate, and is paired with the Senator 
from Kentucky . BLACKBURN]. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I wil announce on this vote the pair of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Cannon] with the Senator from Nebraska 


[Mr. ALLEN]. The Senator from Utah, if present, would vote 
** yea." 

'The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 33; as follows: 
Aldrich, Gea ‘Mitchell, Oreg. Sh 

to Y, Mitch * oup, 

Comms 8 
Davis, Platt, 
Dubois, M e, Quay, 
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1896. . 
NAYS—33. 
George, Nelson, Teller, 
Bate, Palmer, est, 2 
Berry. Hale. 
met DM Peren, eee 
Chandler, E e ew, arren, 
Chilton, ' Jones, Ark Pritchard, 
Pro Lindsay, Pugh, 
erman, 
Gallinger, Morrill, Smith, 
NOT VOTING—#9. 
Allen, Cannon, Irby, e 
n, Cullom, Jones, Nev. uire, 
Baker, Daniel, Kyl Stewa 
Blackburn, Elkins, McMillan, u T, 
Blanchard, Faulkner, Mantle, man, 
Brice, rye, Martin, 'Turpie, 
Burrows, Gibson, Mitchell, Wis. Voorhees, 
Caffery, Gordon, eS s Wetmore, 
Call, Gray, Proctor, Wolcott. 
Cameron, Hoar, Roach, 


So the Senate refused to recede from its amendment numbered 32. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], that the Senatefurther 
insist n its amendments and agree to the conference asked for 
by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HALE. Amendment numbered 49 is not included in the 
report which has been agreed to. Itis an amendment left open 
which is subject to the action of theSenate. Before taking a vote 
upon Me pesi question, I move an amendment to amendment 
numbered 49. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let the amendment be read, and then the 
amendment as proposed to be amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair doubts—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest that the amendment is not in order. 
We can not amend the amendment at this stage. 

Mr. HALE. Let me state the case. 

Mr. QUAY. It seems to me the amendment had better go to the 
committee of conference. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator from Maine will allow me, I will 
suggest to him that the bill has passed beyond the amendment 
stage except in one way, and that is through the report of a com- 
mittee of conference. 

Mr. HALE. I will not insist upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. e question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Maine, that the Senate further 
insist upon its amendments still in disagreement and agree to the 
eonference asked by the House of Representatives. 

'The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Presiding Officer was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate at the further con- 
ference; and Mr. HALE, Mr. Quay, and Mr. GORMAN were ap- 
pointed. : 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I ask that the conference report on the 
Indian appropriation bill may be laid before the Senate. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. ee appropriations for current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Indian Department and fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending 
June 30,1897, and for OE pg 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The questionis upon concurring 
in the report of the committee of conference. 

Mr. P GREW. I think the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
GEORGE] had the floor when we were last considering the report. 
1 do not desire to take the floor from him. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope we may have a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the report of the committee of conference. 

Mr. C LER and Mr. MILLS called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. 
Mr. WALTHALL 

about to vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon concur- 
ring in the report of the committee of conference on the Indian 
appropriation bill. 

. BATE. It involves the question which has been discussed 
here for two or three days? 

Mr. BURROWS. What has become—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Debate is not in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate is not in order. The 
Chair in reply to the Senator from Tennessee will state that this 
involves the question which has been discussed. 

Mr. PASCO. What about the point of order in this case? It 
has not yet been decided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair is not advised of any point of order. 


What is the question upon which we are 


Mr. ALDRICH. ar order. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, 


Mr. BURROWS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 


the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY]. 

Mr. DUBOIS (when Mr. Cannon’s name was called). I an- 
nounce the pair of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Cannon] with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. CHANDLER (when his name was called). At the request 
of the Senator from Arkansas I am paired on this question with 
the junior Senator from Virginia Dr. Martin]. If he were 
present, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY]. He 
not bs d ne I withhold my vote. 

Mr. F. ER (when Mr. ELxIxs's name was called). Ide- 
sire to announce à Án between the Senator from West Virgi 
[Mr. ELKINS] and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES]. 

Mr. FA oe his name was called). I desire to state 
that I am paired on this question with the Senator from Georgia 
INS. Bacon]. If he were present, I should vote**nay." He would 
vote ** yea. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). I have a general pur 
with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON]. Itherefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). Ihave a general 
ud with the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Roach]. 

he were present, he would vote yea” and I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD]. 

Mr. PROCTOR (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL]. He gave me a 
generous discretion, and I am satisfied that if he did not fully 
agree with me he would not object to my voting. I will therefore 
vote. Ivote “nay.” : 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. SEWELL (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. MITCHELL]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HALE. I announce the pair of my colleague [Mr. FRYE] 
with the Senator from West Virginia . ELKINS]. 

Mr. CULLOM. Iam informed that the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. GRAY] has spoken against the report. I will there- 
fore take the liberty of voting. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. BURROWS. Iwithheld my vote because I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Louisiana . CAFFERY]; but I am ad- 
vised that he would vote the same as I will vote, in the negative. 
I therefore desire to vote. I wish to state that if my colleague 
[Mr. McMILLAN] were present, he would vote“ Ee 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 20; as follows: 


YEAS— X. 
Be Jones, Ark. Nelson, Smith, 
Carter, Jones, Nev. Palmer, Teller, 
Lindsay, Pettigrew, Vest, 
Cockrell, McBride, Pla Warren, 
Dubois, Mitchell, Oreg. Sher Wilson. 
u E rman, 
Hansbrough, M Shoup, 
NAYS—20, 
Allison, Chil Hawle Peffer, 
Bate, Cullom, Hi S tor, 
Brown, Gallinger, Dum poy 
Geor, " 
Butler, Hale. Walthall, 
NOT VOTING—42. 
Aldrich, Chandler, Hoar, 
Allen, Daniel, Irby, Sewell, 
Elkins, Ky! uire, 
` Faulkner, Mc Stewart, 
2 8 'e, Mantle, ‘Thurston, 
ear, 
Brice. Gibson, Mitchell, Wis. Voorhees, 
Caffery, Gordon, M Yə e 
; Perkins, 
Cameron, Gray. Pri: 
Pugh, 


So the report was concurred in. 

Mr. TELLER. I ask that we may take up the conference re- 
port on the District of Columbia 3 bill. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not understand that the Indian bill is yet 
disposed of. There are three amendments still in disagreement, 
on which it is possible to move to recede. 

Mr. HILL. Is there any more general legislation? 

Mr. TELLER. The motion was to agree to the conference re- 
port, and that being agreed to, it takes the matter out of the 


- 


nate. 
. Mr. LODGE. It does not dispose of the three amendments still 


in aig ropa 

Mr. BERRY. Not those disagreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. The motion, I understood, was to agree as to this 
particular amendment. 
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Mr. TELLER. Either to adopt or reject the conference report. 
We have adopted it, and that is the end of it. 


Mr. LODGE. We will see whether it is the end of it. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The conference report will be 


read, i 
The Secretary read as follows: 

22 amendments 64, 69, and 70 the committee of conference has been unable 
agree. 


Mr. HILL. Of course it leaves those three items open. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly it does. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Massachusetts is right. 

Mr. LODGE. Ispoke to theSenator in charge of the bill while 
the amendment just voted on was Pru mre 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. e Chair thinks the agreement 
to the conference report leaves open those amendments as to 
which the conferees have been unable to agree. 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly; nobody doubts that. 

Mr.LODGE. We were told only a moment ago that it was all 


disposed of. 
Mr. TELLER. It is disposed of so far as we are now con- 


cerned. 
Mr. LODGE. It leaves it open to a motion which I propose to 


make. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Imovethatthe Senate further insist upon 
its amendments in disagreement, and agree to the request for a 
further conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
kota moves that the Senate insist upon its amendments as to which 

ment has not been had,and accede to the request of the 
ouse of resentatives for a further conference. 

Mr. LODGE. There are three amendments in disagreement. 
One is the amendment relating to the Old Settlers’ claim. The 
other two relate to the amendments to the House paragraph in 
regard to sectarian schools. I desire to make a motion that the 
Senate recede from its amendments numbered 69 and 70, relatin, 
to sectarian schools; and I now make that motion, which I think 
has precedence. 

r. HALE. It has precedence. 

ThePRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenatorfrom Massachusetts 
moves that the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 69 
and 70, as to sectarian schools. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I trust the Senate will not recede in re- 
gard to these amendments, but will send them back for further 
conference, Ido not believe we ought to abandon those schools 
atthe request of the House. Ithink the Senate amendment is 
entirely fair and just, and I still have hopes of results from a fur- 
ther conference upon the subject. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let amendments 69 and 70 be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 46, line 24, the Senate struck out all 
after the word Alaska don to and including the word school," 
in line 7, on page 47, and inserted: 

And it is hereby declared to be the settled policy of the Government to 
make no appropriation whatever for the education of Indian children in any 
sectarian school, just as soon as it is possible for provision to be made for 
their education otherwise, and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to make such provision at the earliest rece day, 
not later than July 1, 1898: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior may 
make contracts with present contract schools for the education of Indian 
pupils during fiscal year 1897, but shall o: make such contracts at places 
where nonsectarian schools can not be provided forsuch Indian children and 
toan N DE not exceeding 50 per cent of the amount so used for the fiscal 
year , 

On page 47, line 7, after the word Provided,“ the Senate in- 
serted the word **further"; so as to read: Provided further,” etc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion to recede from the amendments of the Senate which 
have just been stated. 

Mr. LODGE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. As I understand it, a vote yea is to re- 
cede from the Senate amendments in regard to the schools. 

Mr. LODGE. It affects only the schools. It does not relate to 
the amendment as to the Old Settlers’ claim. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that Sena- 
tors in favor of receding from the amendments will vote yea” 
and those opposed to receding will vote “nay.” The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The eer proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DUBOIS (when Mr. CANNON's name was called). I desire 
to announce the put of the Senator from Utah [Mr. CANNON] 
with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. FAULKNER (when Mr. ELKINS'S name was called). My 
coll e [Mr. ELKINS] is paired on this question with the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES]. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). I announce my pair 
with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON]. If he were 
here, I should vote yea.“ 


Mr. PERKINS (when his name wascalled). Iagain announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from North Dakota Mr. Roach]. 
If he were present, he would vote nay” and I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
on this Tum with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCH- 
ARD]. he were present, I should vote yea." A a 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Sane I transfer my 
pair to the junior Senator from New York . Murray] and 


vote. Ivote “nay.” 

Mr. WALTHALL (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania . CAMERON]. I 
transfer my pair to the senior Senator from South Carolina lu: 
IRBY] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CULLOM. L have a general pair with the senior Senator 
ces Delaware [Mr. Gray]. He being absent, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. BURROWS. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY], and this announcement will apply to 


all votes taken to-day. I shall not repeat it. If he were present, 
I should vote yea.“ 
The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 81; as follows: 
YEAS—17. 
Brown. Gallinger, Peffer, Warren, 
Butler, George, Platt, Wilson, 
Chandler, Lodge, y. 
Clark, Mitchell, Oreg. well, 
Dubois, Morrill, eller, 
NAYS-3l. 
i Gorman, Mills, Shi 
Bate, Hansbrough, Mitchell, Wis. Smi 
Berry, Harris, Morgan, 
Carter, Hawley, Palmer, Vest, 
Chilton, i Pasco, v 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Pettigrew, Wal! 
Davis, Em h, 
Faulkner, McBride, Sherman, 
NOT VOTING—4L 
Aldrich, Canno: Irby, Roach, 
Allen, Cullom, Jones, Nev. Squire, 
Bacon, Daniel, Kyle, Stewart. 
Baker. Elkins, McMillan, Thurston, 
Blackburn, Frye, Mantle, 
Blanchard, Gear, Martin, Voorhees, 
ce, G Murphy, Wetmore, 
Burrows, Gordon, Nelson, Wolco 
Caffery, Gray, Perkins, 
e, Pritchard, 
Cameron, Hoar, Proctor, 


Me VD TR refused to recede from its amendments numbered 
and 70. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on agreeing 
tothe motion of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW], 
that the Senate further insist upon its amendments, and agree 
the conference asked for by the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Presiding Officer was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate at the further con- 
ference; and Mr. PETTIGREW, Mr. TELLER, and Mr. COCKRELL 
were appointed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BrowninG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the following bills: 

A bill (H. R. 2006) to increase the pension of Harriet C. Gregg, 
widow of Col. John Irvin Gregg, from $30 to $50 per month; and 

A bill (H. R. 6739) for the relief of John N. Quackenbush, late 
a commander in the United States Navy. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2143) granting a 

nsion to Mrs. Emily Van Derveer, widow of the late Brig. Gen. 

erdinand Van Derveer, agreed to the conference asked for by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. SuLLOWAY, Mr. Woop, and Mr. BAKER 
managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4020) granting an 
increase of pension to Mrs. William Loring Spencer, agr to 
the conference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
Kerr, and Mr. McCLELLAN managers at the conference on the 
part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4354) granting a 
pos to Mrs. Mary Gould Carr, widow of the late Brig. and 

. Maj. Gen. Joseph B. Carr, agreed to the conference asked 
for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. PooLE, Mr. KERR, and Mr. 
McCLELLAN managers at the conference on the part of the House. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. TELLER. I ask that the conference report on the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill may be taken up. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of theSenatetothe bill (H. R.5210) making appropria- 
tions to provide for the expenses of the government of the District 
of Columbia for the fiscalyear ending June 30, 1897, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colorado 
desire that the report shall be read? It has been printed, 

Mr. TELLER. No; it is not necessary to read the report, as it 
has been printed. 

For ur see Senate proceedings of June 1.] y 
he PRESIDING OFFICER. e question is on concurring 
in the report of the committee of conference, 

The report was concurred in. 

Mr. TELLER. I move that the Senate further insist on its 
amendments and request a further conference with the House of 
Representatives on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

he motion was agreed to. : 

By unanimous consent, the Presiding Officer was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate at the further con- 
ference; and Mr, TELLER, Mr. ALLISON, and Mr. COCKRELL were 


appointed, 
REASSESSMENT OF WATER-MAIN TAXES. 


Mr. FAULKNER. A few days ago a bill passed the Senate, 
reported from the District of Columbia Committee, in reference 
to the reassessment of water taxes, and there was an error found 
in it after it was passed. I report from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia a joint resolution to correct the error. It is 
a very trifling one, but still important, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the fous resolution, which is short, may be now consid- 
ered, so that the error may be corrected. é 

The joint resolution (S. R. 158) to amend an act to authorize the 
reassessment of water-main taxes in the District of Columbia, and 
for other p , was read the first time by its title, and the 
second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That an act entitled 
* An nct to authorize the reassessment of water-main taxes in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes," be, and the same is hereby, amended in 
section 2, so that the said section shall read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That where outside the city of Washington Potomac water shall 
hereafter be introduced said reassessment shall be levied or assessed within 
thirty days after such introduction, and where Potomac water has been here- 
tofore introduced the reassessment shall be made within ninety days after 
the sage of this act, and any levy, assessment, or reassessment on land not 
subdivided into blocks and lots shall be made on a frontage not exceeding 100 
feet for each lot or parcel of land or premises into which Potomac water has 
been or shall be introduced, and shall be considered in any subsequent sub- 
division of such property as having extended to a depth of not exceeding 100 
feet from the front of said lot or parcel of land: Provided, however, That said 
water-main tax or assessment or reassessment on land not subdivided into 
blocks and lots shall be due, payable, and collectible on each lot or parcel of 
land or premises on and after the date on which theconnection is made from 
the water main to said lot or parcel of land or premises." 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator from West Virgini 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the joint 
resolution. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be engr for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

INVESTIGATION OF FUR-SEAL FISHERIES. 

Mr. MORRILL. I now ask leave to call up the joint resolution 
(S. R. 155) to authorize a scientific investigation of the fur-seal 
fisheries, reported from the Committee on Finance this morning, 
and in order to have it fully understood by the Senate I will ut 
to have read a note received from the Treasury Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont asks 
for the present consideration of the joint resolution which will be 
read, and before considering it he asks for the reading of a letter 
from the Treasury Department. The letter will be read, in the 
absence of objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., June 3, 1896. 


Sin: I have the honor to inform you that at the request of Her Majesty's 
Government two scientists have been given permission to visit the Pribilot 
nds during the present season to examine into the condition of the fur- 
seal herds thereon. I believe it is of the utmost importance that authorit 
be given for the appointment of an eminent zoologist to visit said islands this 
season in behalf of the United States Government. A resolution granting 
such authority has already been favorably reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives. Inasmuch as the representa- 
tives of the British Government are now in this city on their way to the Prib- 
ilof Jaruga it will be apparent that there is urgentneed of granting this au- 
WORRY at the earliest practicable moment. 


spectfully, yours, 
C. S. HAMLIN, Acting Secretary. 
The Hon. JUSTIN S. MORRILL, 


Chairman Finance Committee, United States Senate, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? t 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution; which wasread, 
as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is 
hereby, authorized to expend, from any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, a sum sufficient to provide for the employment of persons 
to conduct a scientific investigation, during the fiscal years 1896 and 1897, of 
the present condition of the fur-seal herds of the Pribilof, Commander, and 
Kurile Islands in the North Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea, said amount not to 
exceed for both said years the sum of $5,000. 

The Secretary is also authorized to employ a e es in connection 
with this investigation at a rate of compensation not exceeding $1,500 — 
annum, and to pay his compensation and expenses out of any moneys in 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

The President is autho) to detail, for the purposes of assisting in this 
investigation, any officer or officers or employees of the United States Goy- 
ernment, the apros regan and the expenses of the person or persons em- 
pee ener the p: £ paragraph to be paid by the Secretary of the 

ry out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

The President may de & veasel of the United States for the purpose of 
carrying out this investigation. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be . a third reading, read the third 


time, and 
PACIFIC RAILROADS, 


Mr. GEAR. I wish to make a motion regarding the funding 
bill, pertaining to the Union and Central Pacific ro In expla- 
nation of the motion, I will briefly state, with the consent of the 
Senate, that there are $115,000,000 due from these two roads to 
the United States Government, a portion of it falling due early in 
the beginning of the coming year. The Union Pacific road has 
defaulted on its first-mortgage bonds, and suit is now being 
brought to foreclose the mortgage. Therefore, it seems to me, it 
is incumbent on Congress that some action should be take in re- 
gard to this matter for the purpose of protecting the interests of 
the Government, 

In regard to the bill which I had the honor to report in behalf 
of the Pacific Railroads Committee, there issome difference among 
the members of the committee. The honorable Senator from Ala- 
bama . MORGAN] made a dissenting minority report. The 
honorable Senator from Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT] reserved the 
right also to make a minority report to sep mds pertaining to the 
Union Pacific road. In view of this fact, r consultation with 
Senators on both sides, I move that on the eighth legislative day 
of the next session, at the conclusion of the morning business, 
Senate bill 2894 shall be taken up and made the continuing order 
from day to day until some di ition is had in regard to these 
matters. I do this after consultation with the Senator from Ala- 
bama and other Senators, and I ask for a vote on my motion. 

Mr. MORGAN. If I can have permission to say a word, I will 
state that the subject-matter which is included in the bill reported 
by the committee ought to be disposed of at the December session. 
It is a matter of very great national importance. While I am 
opposed to the bill that is reported here and have made an adverse 
report upon it, I think the subject ought to come up for considera- . 
tion. e fact is that we can not safely tpone the considera- 
tion of the bill after the next session of ORE. "Therefore, I 
am cordially in favor of setting a time for the hearing of the bill, 
Ithink, though, that the chairman of the committee ought to move 
in this connection for the printing of allthe hearings that took 
place before the committee in reference to the bill. 

Mr. GEAR. I will state in reply to the Senator that there isa 
large amount of hearings in the room of the Committee on Pacific 
Railroads, but if he thi that is not enough matter I will 


d 

Mr. MORGAN. No, I think that what we have gathered on 
that subject ought to be printed for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. GEAR. I will modify my motion to this extent, that the 
bill be taken up at 2 o’clock on the eighth legislative day of the 
next session, and that it shall be the continuing order from day to 
day until the measure is disposed of. And in addition I will ask 
an order to print, for the use of the Senate, 500 copies of the bill 
and the evidence taken before the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa moves 
that Senate bill 2894, reported by the Committee on Pacific Rail- 
roads, be postpone until the eighth legislative day of the next 
session, when it shall be taken up at 2 o'clock, and that its con- 
sideration shall be continued from day to day until disposed of. 

Mr. GEAR, That it shall be considered the unfinished busi- 


ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. TELLER. Iam not going to object that the bill shall be 
set down, but I am going to object that it shall have any special 
privileges. If the Senator from Iowa insists that the bill shall 
not take its chances with the ordinary methods of doing business, 
I shall object. 

oe CHAN DLER. The Senator from Iowa modifies his re- 
qu 
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Mr. GEAR. I modify my request, that it shall be considered 
the unfinished business. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator asks that the bill shall be set 
down and that is all, Ishall not object, but I shall object to any 
special privileges being secured for the bill. 

Mr. CHANDLER. at makes it the unfinished business. 

Mr. GEAR. I want a clear understanding. If fixing it for 
consideration at that time will make it the unfinished business, 
that is all right. 

Mr. FA . That will be the result. 

Mr. BERRY. What is the bill? 

Mr. FAULKNER. It is the Pacific railroads funding bill. 

Mr. TELLER. It can be made the unfinished business, but it 
must be subject to any motion to postpone or to do whatever the 
Senate may choose with it, like any other bill. 

Mr. BERRY. I object to the proposition. 

Mr. GEAR. I have made a motion, I will say to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa sub- 
mits a motion, and one objection is not sufficient. 

Mr. HILL. What is the motion? 

Mr. GEAR. The motion is that Senate bill 2894 be taken up 
at 2 o'clock on the eighth legislative day of the next session of 
Congress for consideration, and that in addition 500 copies of the 
evidence and of the bill be printed for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. TELLER. I suggest to the Senator to make the printing a 


ee motion. 

. GEAR. All right; I will make that a separate motion. 
Mr. CHANDLER. I hope the Senator from Arkansas will not 

object, as the bill is only to be the unfinished business, subject 

to be displaced on motion, as the Senator from Colorado says. 
Mr. BERRY. I could not hear the Senator from New p- 


shire. 

Mr. CHANDLER. As the bill is to come up as the unfinished 
business, subject to be displaced on motion, the Senator will 
hardly care to object to having this important matter set down 
for that day. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator from Iowa informed me that he 
did not ask unanimous consent. He has made a motion. 

Mr. GEAR. I have made a motion, and I ask that the question 


be put. 
«he PRESIDING OFFICER. IstheSenate ready for the ques- 


n? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like to ask if a motion to 
make a bill the unfinished business at a day in the future is in 
order? Ithink it is not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator raises that point, I quite 
— with him that it is not in order. 

. VILAS. I suggest that Rule X be read. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
bill before the Senate 
us gn islative day of the next session. 

.JO of Ar If the Senator from Iowa can have it 
taken up he can then move to postpone it, I imagine, if he chooses. 
ur AM LE one e my pou Iwill move that the 

i en up for consideration for that purpose. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I understand that i the motion to take up 
is carried it will be followed by a motion to postpone the bill until 
the eighth . day of the next session. t 

Mr. GEAR, That is it. 

Mr. FAULKNER. That was the understanding of the com- 
mittee. The committee are unanimous on that question, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama and all the other members. 

Mr. HILL. It makes it a special order. That is the only effect, 
and that requires a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. S MAN. Not at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read by title. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 2894) to amend an act entitled **An 
act to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from 
the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the Gov- 
ernment the use of the same for postal, mili and other pur- 

es,” EA 9 July 1, 1862; and also to amend an act approved 
uly 2, 1864, and also an act approved May 7, 1878, both in amend- 
ment of said first-mentioned act, and other acts amendatory thereof 
and supplemental thereto, and to provide for the settlement of 
claims growing out of the issue of bonds to aid in the construction 
of certain railroads, and to secure the payment of all indebtedness 
to the United States of certain companies therein mentioned. 

Mr. HARRIS. I rise to . inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFI . The Senator from Iowa moves 
that the further consideration of the bill be postponed until the 
eighth legislative day of the next session. 

r. GEAR. At 2 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At 2 o'clock. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The bill has not been taken up. 

Mr. The motion, as I understand it, is that the 


suggest that the proper way is to get the 
aot then to move to postpone it until the 


te 


[oom 5 the consideration of the bill the title of which has just 
rea 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thought that had 
been assented to. 

Mr. GEAR. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. "That being the motion, if it carries it displaces 
the unfinished business, and the Pacific Railroad bill becomes the 
unfinished business. 

Mr. FAULKNER. It is not yet 1 o'clock. 

a HARRIS. That is true. It would be the case after 1 
o'clock. 

Mr. GEAR. I will state to the Senator from Tennessee that if 
the bill is taken up I am going to follow it by a motion to post- 
pone its consideration until the next session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Iowa to take up the bill. 

Mr. VILAS. I wish to make an inquiry. 

Mr. ALDRICH and Mr. LODGE. bate is not in order. 

Mr. VILAS. After it is taken up for consideration, can it be 
postponed to a future day so as to stand as the unfinished busi- 
ness of that day? Rule X—— 

Mr. FAULKNER. Irise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. bate is not in order. 

Mr. VILAS. I am not debating. I make a parliamentary 


inquiry. 
Mr. FAULKNER. The question is not before the Senate at all, 
Mr. VILAS. The cy gt is before the Senate. 
Mr. LODGE. Icallfor the regular order. 
Mr. BERRY. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldri G: a Morgan Shou 

Alleen, pate Morrill, Smith, 

Bate, Gorman, Nelson, Stewart, 

B ior AME EU Turpie 

rown, Ans! 

Butler, Peffer, Vee” 
r, Hawley, Perkins, Walthall, 

Chandler, Hill, Pettigrew, Walt! 

Chilton, Jones, Ark. Plat Wetmore, 

8 indsay, Pritchard, White, 

'ockrell, à g 

Babel Mitchell, Oreg. Se 

Faulkner, Mitchell, Wis. Sherman. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. A quorum is present. The hour of 1 
o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, being House bill 8008, . 

Mr. GEAR. I do not wish to interfere with the regular order, 
but I give notice that I shall renew my motion to-morrow morning. 

Mr. WHITE. I was unable to hear the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. GEAR. Istated that I do not wish to interfere with the 
regular order and that I would not endeavor to have it laid tempora- 
rily aside, but that I shall renew my motion to-morrow morning, 

Mr. WHITE. At what timef After the routine business? 

Mr. GEAR, After the regular order of morning business, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of ntatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House insisted 
upon its amendments to the amendments of the Senate numbered 
27, 207, and 208 to the bill (H. R. 8293) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year endin 
June 30, 1896, and for prior years, and for other purposes, disagr 
to by the Senate; further insisted upon its Pre ueni to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 14, 24, 25, 30, 31, 37, 74, 79, 80, 
81, 82, 83, 103, 104, 105, 106, 122, 137, 147, 143, 190, 192, and 200 to the 
bill; agrees to the further conference asked for by the Senate on 
the di otes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Cannon, Mr. ARNOLD of Rhode Island, and Mr. SAYERS man- 
agers at the conference on the part of the House. 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING FILLED CHEESE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8008) defining cheese, and also im: 
ingatax upon and 3 the manufacture, sale, importation, 
and exportation of filled cheese. 

Mr. SHERMAN, The bill was read, I believe, in full on a 
former day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has been read. The Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. Vest] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. VEST. . President, I have very little more to say in 
regard to the pending measure. I am very well aware from the 
votes which have been had that the majority of the Senate seem 


determined to pass the bill, and, Imay say most respectfully, "n 
agains 
ere is an old Latin maxim, Inter arma silent leges; and it 


out pretending to answer the arguments that are made 
it. 
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seems in this country now, when large interests are involved, the 
Constitution is generally silent. 

When I left the floor before when discussing this measure the 
Secretary had just read the testimony of Colonel Hatch, a distin- 
guished citizen of my State and a former member of Congress, 
the authorof the oleomargarinelaw, and now the president of the 


National Dairy Association. I have t respect for Colonel 
Hatch personally and we agree politically, but I think his enthu- 
siasm and zeal in behalf of this class of legislation have caused 
him to make certain misstatements, not intentionally of course, 
as to legislation that has been had and as to the facts involved in 
this discussion. In his testimony which was read by the Secre- 
tary he congratulates himself upon the authorship of the oleomar- 
garine law and states that the result of that law has been to secure 
a cheap and a pure article of food to the people of the United 


States. 

The argument made in behalf of the oleomargarine law by Colo- 
nel Hatch, its author, and by Hon. Warner er, who was then 
chairman of the Agricultural Committee of the Senate, was that 
oleomargarine was an impure, unhealthy, deleterious product, 
dangerous to human life, and we had an array of horrors as to the 
ingredients of oleomargarine that rivaled the description of the 
witch’s caldron in Macbeth. It was said to be made of rotten 
bones, hair, diseased meat, refuse of all sorts, and that the human 
stomach was absolutely inflamed to a degree that amounted almost 
to death Dy takne that compound into it. 

Now, what has been the result of that legislation? I predicted 
it. I can refer in the RECORD to a speech which I made here, 
which fell, as this does, upon ears that refused to hear. I pre- 
dicted then that the only result of the oleomargarine law would 
be to put a tax upon the r people of the United States who 
were unable to buy Elgin butter at 35 and 40 cents a pound; that 
it would collect a small revenue, which would be paid by the con- 
sumers of oleomargarine; that the production of oleomargarine 
would go on in the hands of a few large dealers, and the small 
factories, if there were any (and nobody knows how many there 
were), would be wiped out and Mr. Armour and Mr. Nels. Morris 
would control the entire trade. Colonel Hatch says in his evi- 
dence that that has been the absolute result. 

There are 24 manufacturers of oleomargarine now in the United 
States. Those 24 firms have a monopoly. They paid last year to 
theGovernment$1,750,000. They sell, according to Colonel Hatch, 
an absolutely pure product, and the whole of that $1,750,000 is 
paid by the poorer classes of consumers in the United States. Mr. 
Armour congratulates himself that Congress passed that law. He 
says it has given him control of the trade. Every cent that is 
paid in the s of taxation e Ay oleomargarine was paid by the 
mechanics and the poor people of the United States, who were 
unable to buy Elgin butter at 30,35, and 40 cents a pound. Colo- 
nel Hatch says you can go down to the market here in Washing- 
ton and see piles of oleomargarine Ars sold. Of course you 
can. And to whom is it sold? It is sold to the poor. Mr. Oyster, 
who testified against oleomargarine at the same time with Mr. 
Hatch, sells at his stall just across the hall Elgin and dairy butter 
at 30, 35, and 40 cents a pound. In the winter time it goes up to 
40 cents. Allof us have paid that price who keep house here. In 
the summer time it falls with the approach of grass to 35 and 30 
cents. But the mechanics and the poor people—the wage earners— 
are compelled to buy oleomargarine at 15 and 20 cents a pound. 

Mr. Armour and Mr. Nels. Morris immediately paid the Gov- 
ernment tax upon the cost of oleomargarine and collected it from 
3 That has geass the 3 5 your eser quami 

egislation. was passed notoriously for the purpose of legislat- 
Ing out of existence an impure and unhealthy product. Instead 
of legislating it out of existence you have simply put another tax 
upon the poor people of this country in behalf of a lot of manu- 
* facturers. That has been the only result; and that will be the 
result of this legislation in regard to filled cheese, which is a kin- 
dred law and copied almost exactly from the oleomargarine law. 

If any Senator here wishes to know whether this is a revenue 
law or a police regulation, let him turn to the fifteenth section of 
the bill. I am perfectly aware that I am beating the empty air 
upon this question. The Constitution amounts to nothing when 
you come to a great interest that has a large number of votes, and 
which is now sending to each Senator and Representative threat- 
ening letters and circulars, ** Vote for the bill to stamp out filled 
cheese or you will hear from us at the election." I receive by 
every mail a half dozen or more of these missives from my own 
State, telling me, Tour election is coming on, and if you want 
to go back to the Senate stamp out filled cheese or we will stam 

ou out.” I have been here long enough not to be frightened. 
ithout boasting, I do not propose to violate the Constitution, as 
much as I may need votes at the next election. 

I want the Secretary to read the fifteenth section of the bill, and 
I will ask any man here, whether lawyer or layman, to tell me if 
that does not show the nature of the pending measure. The fif- 
Teentif section is a copy of the oleomargarine law. 


The Secretary read as follows: 


in case of doubt or contest his decision in this class of cases may be appealed 
vt of the 


Mr. VEST. The next section provides, as the oleomargarine 
law provided, that if they find any deleterious substances the com- 
pound shall be confiscated by the Government. Willany Senator 
tell me that that is a revenue provision? It is a naked inspection 

olice law. What has the collection of revenue to do with the 

eleterious nature of the compound called filled cheese? What is 
that but an absolute surrender of any pretense that this is a reve- 
nue bill? Yet Senators vote for it and pretend not to see the 
nature of this proposed legislation, as they pretended on the oleo- 
margarine law to be entirely oblivious as to its character. When 
you talk to them about the Constitution all they say is, it is the 
fraud that is in this bill. . 

Mr. President, the makers of the Constitution divided the juris- 
diction of the Federal Government and of the Constitution as to 
fraud. The States have entire control of the question of fraudu- 
lent or counterfeit products. The Government of the United 
States has nothing to do with anything of the kind unless it be 
necessary absolutely to carry out some grant of power to the Fed- 
eral Government made by the Constitution. 1n other words, it 
must be an auxiliary power to one expressly granted by the Con- 
stitution itself. If any Senator has any doubt upon this subject 
I refer him to one decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which is absolutely ‘conclusive and which is found in 9 
Wallace, page 11, the case of The United States vs. De Witt. 

1, The twenty-ninth section— 


Says the headnotes— 
of the internal-revenue act of March 2. 1867 (14 Stat. L., 484), which makes it 
a misdemeanor, pun by fine and imprisonment, to mix for sale Bes gon 
tha and illuminating oils, or to sell or offer such mixture for pg AO NE or 
offer for sale oil made of petroleum for illuminating pu ble 
at less temperature or fire test than 110? F., is in fact a 
lating exclusively to the internal trade of the States. 

Now, says the Supreme Court: 

2. Accordingly, it can only have effect where the legisla 
Congress De 5 55 fiara p ATEN all State legislation— ö 

Now, mark the language 
all State le tion, as, for example, in the Distriet of Columbia. Within 
State limits it can have no constitutional operation. 

In other words, the Supreme Court, in the body of the decision 
delivered by the Chief Justice, carries it out fully, deciding that 
Congress could not go into a State except to exercise an auxiliary 
power, and one specially granted to Congress by the Constitation, 
in order to pass a police regulation of any sort. What are we 
proposing to do here? Under this law, if it shall be enacted, the 
officers of the United States Government can go inside of my 
State as to filled cheese made in the State not to Ee exported from 
the State, and under the pretense of collection of revenue exercise 
the police power which is given by the Constitution exclusively 
tothe State of Missouri. Senators may be able to meet the clamor 
in some sections for this legislation successfully, but they will 
never be able to meet the results of such legislation upon the 
people of the United States when they strike down and obliterate 
the limitations of the Constitution, put there by the framers of 
that instrument. 

But, Mr. President, what makes this matter clear beyond any 
sort of question is the fact that even if this pretense be true, even 
if it is fairly and honestly attempted here to do away with a del- 
eterious and unhealthful compound, why isit that skimmed cheese 
is not also included within the provisions of this proposed law? 
Colonel Hatch states in his evidence, as do all the other witnesses, 
that of all the compounds of cheese skimmed cheese is the most 
deleterious to the human system. Skimmed cheese has no fat in 
it of any sort. It is made out of skimmed milk; there is no lard 
init. The butter element is all eliminated. It is the blue milk 
that we hear of in the country, without any oleaginous qualities 
whatever, and therefore entirely indigestible, the most villainous 
compound in the shape of cheese or pretended cheese that was 
ever made. You can see it anywhere in the cheap groceries down 
in the purlieus of the large cities. It is deleterious to human life 
because there is no fat in it. Yet that is permitted to go with- 
out taxation by this very bill. The attack here is made upon 


050S 


regulation, re- 


filled cheese, which has 3 pounds of leaf lard to every hundred 
ponos of milk. Why is it that skimmed cheese is not struck at 
y this pro law by those gentlemen who are so solicitous in 
88 to the stomachs and the lives of the people of the United 
I have here a number of petitions from cheese manufacturers 


Chicago, and other cities of the United States, some 
I shall incorporate in my remarks, which I have not 


in St. Louis, 
of which 
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formally offered to the Senate,in which they ask that skimmed 
cheese be included within the provision of this proposed la 


W. 
The petitions referred to are as follows: 
To the Congress of the United States: 


We, the undersigned, cheese merchants of Chi most respectfully ur 
that the manufacture and sale of skim cheese of eer rese ag make sub- 


defining cheese, and imposing 
vases m importation, and exportation of *' filled cheese.“ 


- John Muir, 69 South Water street, Chicago; G. N. Easton & Co., 
61 South Water r Street, Chiem ; “Piggott .& Co. 43 South 
cago; J0., ree 
Udell & Co., 71 South Water street, Chicago; 
ater street, Chicago; Geo. Braun- 
193 South Water street, Chicago; A. H. Barber, 
229 South Water street, Chicago; Orris & Co., 231 
South Water street, Chicago: Merrill & Elaudge, 120 South Wa- 
ter street, Chicago; Price & Keith, 137 South Water street, 
Chicago; Geo. W. Linn & Son, 87 South Water street, Chicago; 
Lepman & Heggie,108, 110 South Water street, Chicago; R. L. 
` Larimore, South Water street, Chicago: Coyne Brothers, 161 
South Water street, Chicago; ‘Henry Boehmer, South Water 
street, Chicago. 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 
We, the wholesale grocers of Chicago, most r tfully urge that the manu- 
facture of and sale of “skimmed cheese ™ of all descriptions be made subject 
to the same conditions as filled cheese," as embodied in the bill (H. R. 8008) 


d and imposing a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, 
sale, SERM ON. and importation of Filled cheese." 
^ Franklin MacVeagh & Co.; John A. Tolman Co.; W. M. Hoyt Co.; 
Merriam, Collins & Co.; Reed, Walsh & Lange; Corbin, Ma; 
& Co.: N. A. Coble & Co.; McNeil & Higgins Co.; W. J. 


. W. J. n 
Co.; Deane Bros. & Lincoln; L. A. Talcott Co.; Steele, Wedele 
& Co.; Sprague, Warner & Co.; Reid, Murdock & Co.; Strass- 
heim, 5 & Co.; Reiss & Brady (per Chas. Treieblinger, 
manager). 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 


We, the wholesale grocers, cheese dealers, and commission merchants of 
St. Louis, Mo., most respectfully urge that the manufacture of and sale 
of “skimmed cheese" of all descriptions be made subject to the same condi- 
— A “filled ToN as e in he bill ue m CDM ewe 
an posing a u and re g the manufacture, sale, exportation 
and importation ot * titted cheese.” ” 78 X 


js Scudder-Gale Grocery Com (per E. G. Scudder, president); 
Goddard, Peck 8 E (Joseph W. Goddard, presi 
dent); Alkire Groce . Bemiss, presi ent); 


Co: y — 
James W. Scudder & Co.; A: Roth Grocery Company, (Sea. 
m. S. 


Hofman, vice-president); Schwepp Grocery Com (W. E. 
D. pred, / mith Sho E. e 
&mith); Jno. L. Fu 


Mr. VEST. The testimony before the committee showed that 
this skimmed cheese was not only far inferior to the filled cheese, 
but was absolutely without one single in ient that assisted 
digestion; not only that, but that it was absolutely antagonistic 
to digestion in the human stomach. Thatis passed over in silence, 
and the attack is made upon filled cheese, because filled cheese 
has come in competition with the dairies of the United States, and 
this legislation is intended to stamp out one food product in behalf 
of another, jue as = . was pad for the same 

urpose—openly and avowedly for the purpose of stamping out 
Dt existence, if possible, ana poting the brand of Congressional 
disapproval upon a food product that to-day is as legitimate as 
the dairy products made in New York or in any other State of the 
Union. 

I shall never consent to legislation which says to the people of 
the United States, ** You shall not be the judge of what you will 
eat and drink." In my judgment it is unadulterated tyranny; it 
is a mockery of free government to pass any such law as this. 
Senators say, Oh, but it is the element of deceit; if they would 
only brand their product it would be all right.” 

Mr. President, under whose jurisdiction are the inspection laws 

' of the United States? When were they given to Congress to go 
into my State and inspect food products which are not to go out 
of that State? If Senators care nothing for the Constitution, let 
them say so, but not indirectly attack it and tear it to pieces by 
such pretended beneficial legislation as this. 

ropose—and I do not intend to extend my remarks much 
further—to offer an amendment to this bill at the proper time in- 
cluding skimmed cheese within its provisions, I then pro to 
offer another amendment, that nothing in this bill shall be held to 
mean an extension of the police power by the General Government 
to products within a State where the police power is granted ex- 
clusively to the State government. 

'That is all I propose to say now upon the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CHANDLER in the chair). The 
bill is in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. If 
mo be no amendment proposed the bill will be reported to the 

ate. 

Mr. VEST. I now propose, after the words ‘‘filled cheese," in 


line 2, on page 2, of the copy of the bill I have before me, to insert 
the words and skimmed cheese"; and to insert the words and 
skimmed cheese” after the words “ filled cheese” wherever they 
occur in the bill, so as to make the same enactment apply to 
skimmed cheese as to filled cheese; and to make such other amend- 
ments as may be necessary to apply to all the provisions of the 
proposed law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Missouri will be stated. 

Mr, ALDRICH, I think it is understood by the Senate. 

The SECRETARY. After the word cheese, in line 11, section 
2, itis PIN to insert the words ‘‘and skimmed cheese.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEsT]. / 

Mr. LS. Icallfor the yeas and nays, 

The Pe and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I desire to make a few remarks, 
but I do not wish to detain the Senate, for 1 hope a good deal of 
business will be done to-day. 

This amendment seems to me entirely unnecessary, because, as 
I understand it, all milk which is converted into cheese, and nearly 
all the cheese made in the country before this new kind of filled 
cheese was manufactured, was made out of both skimmed milk 
and cream. Both the skimmed milk and cream contain articles 
making a healthful food in the form of cheese, and I think, there- 
fore,in all the chief dairies of the country, where cheese is an 
article of grea Nai galerie to the farmers of the country, milk 
and cream are in the manufacture of cheese. I do not my- 
self know that any cheese is made out of skimmed milk alone. 
Indeed, I think that would be very difficult todo. Iam not, as a 
matter of course, an expert in such matters, but I never heard of 
cheese being made out of skimmed milk alone. It is always made 
in connection with cream, which forms the chief part of it. I 
think that is enough to say in Je ix to that point. 

There is no complaint made by anybody in regard to cheese 
made out of skimmed milk; but the complaint is—and the Senator 
ought to take this view of it—that where manufacturing estab- 
lishments are started in a community they take the milk which is 
not consumed by the farmers. One of these establishments sends 
its wagons about the country for a distance of 2,3, or 4 miles, 
according to the nature of the business, Those wagons gather 
in the milk generally in as early a stage as possible. If you wi 
go through the Western Reserve of Ohio you will see early in the 
morning in front of many of the houses a bucket or tin can of 
large dimensions to receive the milk. The agent of the manu- 
facturer comés along, takes it, and carries it to the cheese factory 
where butter is made. In some cases they make butter alone and 
do not use the skimmed milk. In other cases they make the 
skimmed milk into cheese, using both the skimmed milk and the 
cream for that purpose. 

Now,itis complained recently that in order to get a cheaper 
form of cheese they take the skimmed milk only. So far as the 
milk is concerned, they take the cream and convert it into butter 
and sell the butter. They then take the skimmed milk, which my 
friend from Missouri says is so unwholesome—although I suppose 
we have drunk a good deal of it in our lifetime without being 
very dangerously injured—and add to it not cream, or the prod- 
uct of cream, but they add to it lard—the lard of the hog—and 
they take this lard, reduced, or rendered, as they call it, melted 
by a heat of probably 120, 130, or 140 degrees, and they mix that 
lard with the milk and make what is called filled cheese. That 
is, it is skimmed-milk cheese, filled with lard instead of with but- 
ter, or butterine, or cream, which is the foundation of butter. 
'That is all there is in this case. 

The manufacture and sale of filled cheese have grown to be an 
abuse so great as to destroy a large industry in many of the agri- 
cultural States of the Union, North, South, East, and West. It 
has become so great an evil that the farmers in their meetings and 
conferences have denounced it, and they claim that it is injurious 
to their business. 

This filled cheese, which is manufactured not of cream and milk 
but manufactured of skimmed milk, the cream which is taken out 
of it and made into butter being superseded by lard, is believed 
by many tobe unhealthy. Certainly it is not whatis called cheese, 
which is a product always of the cow and notof the hog. 'The 
distinction there is marked. 

The business amounts to a fraud. It is true that a person who 
did not have some mode of testing this cheese might not distin- 
nish it from ordinary cheese, but most persons could tell the 

ifference between it and the genuine cheese; but still it is col- 
ored precisely like the edis cheese. Not only is ita fraud, but 
it is not sold at the ordinary price of such a compound; for, while 
tallow may be worth 10 cents a gona; lard may be worth only 2 
or 3 cents a pound, and all the difference in cost between cream 
and lard, as a matter of course, goes into the hands of the manu- 
facturer; and yet this filled cheese, so called, is sold in all the 
markets of the world, and has been sold in this very building, as 
cream cheese. Here is the testimony of witnesses without number, 
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I might go over the testimony, but it is not necessary to do so 
to show you that in all paris of the country there is a general 
denunciation of this fraud upon the people. This cheese, manu- 
factured not out of the ordinary articles of which cheese is made, 
is sold and labeled in large letters as Wisconsin cream cheese,” 
or Ohio cream cheese.” It is true the manufacturers who make 
this article do not put these labels upon it; they do not label their 
product at all; but when it goes into the hands of the dealers who 
sell it to the consumers they put on this stamp, and there is no 
way to prevent it. It is not done by the manufacturer, and there- 
fore he can not be called to account. That is sold as a merchant- 
able article by the dealers. That is a fraud which ought to be 
corrected or punished, if possible. 

The bill is but a CODY: as the Senator from Missouri says, of the 
oleomargarine law, which has worked well and beneficially in 
every respect. The people, when they buy oleomargarine, know 
what they get. Probably it will make it popular. I have no 
doubt but that this bill will be beneficial. 

The Senator from Missouri saysit isacharge upon the poor. It 
is not intended to be char; upon the poor. It is intended to 
protect the poor against a fraud. That is the object of it. Why 
should not every man stamp his productiontruly? Then the con- 
sumer will be able to find out exactly whether he ought to buy 
the article or not. That is what is required here, and this legis- 
lationis generally demanded. Ihave received a great many letters 
and communications from Missouri and from other parts of the 
country, from people who are 2 this measure upon us. 
Therefore, perhaps I have shown a little impatience in getting 
it before the Senate, but it is my desire, if possible, to secure the 
passage of the bill at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, as I understand, there are several 
amendments pending to the filled-cheese bill. I think when the 
measure was under discussion three or four days ago that a mem- 
ber of the Senate proposed as an amendment the Dingley bill, so- 
called, and I also remember that an amendment was pro 
with reference to a tariff upon wool. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no amendment pending except the 
one which has been stated, 

Mr. WHITE. Iam informed that those amendments have not 
yet been proposed, and therefore they are not now, perhaps, sub- 
ject to discussion. I think notice was given, however, that such 
amendments would be proposed. 1 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I will say to the Senator from 
rere that I gave notice of an amendment, and I propose to 
offer it. 

Mr. WHITE. If I understand the Senator from Oregon, or if 
my recollection is correct, he proposes to offer the Dingley bill 
as an amendment. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I propose to offer as an amend- 
ment to the pending bill the Dingley bill, pure and simple, with- 
out the change of a word, the dotting of an **i" or the crossing of 
a é tr 

Mr. WHITE. I call the attention of the Senator from Ohio to 
that snbject. Ido not know how he desires us to vote upon the 
Dingley bill in this connection. 

Mr. President. so far as the filled-cheese bill, pure and simple— 
if it can be called either pure or simple—is concerned, 1 am 
opposed to it, because I do not believe that the Congress of the 
United States has any right to engage in legislation of this char- 
acter. We might just as well legislate regarding every article 
that is manufactured or sold within the borders of a State, and 
pressing this subject to its logical. conclusion, we might take 
charge of all the domestic affairs of the States, almost infinite in 
variety and importance. 

There is unquestionably much fraud in connection with the 
sale of filled cheese. There is no doubt that this article is sold— 
and all the evidence before the Committee on Finance demon- 
strates that fact—as true cream cheese, but a corresponding state- 
ment might be made with reference to a thousand or ten thousand 
other food products. It seems to me that there are other topics 
legitimately and fairly committed to the care of Congress adequate 
to command our patient attention without entering into such 
numerous subjects as those suggested by this bill. 

I have been requested by citizens in my own State, persons for 
whom I have a great deal of respect, and who are engaged in 
legitimate dairy business, to vote for this measure; but I can not 
do so with my view of my duty under the organic law, much as 
I should like to please personal or political friends. 

Ihave o anything in the nature of a filibuster on this 
bil. I think itis proper and right that those who favor this 
measure and who represent the sentiments of a very large and 
respectable number of the American people should have an oppor- 
tunity for a final vote, but I shall not support any amendment 
except such as is strictly germane to the measure itself. I shall 
vote for the amendment advocated by the Senator from Missouri 
m VesT] by which he designs to restrict the operation of the 

ill to cheese exported from the State where manufactured, for I 
do not think it a legitimate matter of nationallegislation to enter 


upon the State domain for the purpose of enforcing police regula- 


which never has and never can be 
used for any p without that State's jurisdiction. 

Mr. President, I will not extend the discussion of this matter. 
The amendment intended to be proposed by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] is legitimate, if this be a revenue meas- 
ure. e know, Mr. President, that the name given to this bill 
indicates that it is a revenue measure. But this name is merely a 
cunning method of obtaining jurisdiction by the use of the reve- 
nue power given to Congress, when, as a matter of fact, we are 
not legislating for the collection of revenue at all. The object of 
this bill is shown by those who have spoken concerning it, and by 
every advocate before the committees and out of the committees, 
is to prevent the perpetration of a fraud upon those who consume 
cheese food and upon those who manufacture it. We are in- 
formed—and such is the fact—that several of the State legisla- 
tures have absolutely prohibited the manufacture of filled cheese 
upon the ground that it is not fit to eat; and yet we are about to 
place ourselves in a position where we must say to the people of 
the United States: * We hereby authorize the manufacture of 
this article under the restrictions contained in this bill.” This is 
not the language of the bill, but it is fairly inferable from it. 
Senators in whose States this prohibitive legislation has been en- 
acted, and who themselves have advocated it, are here in direct 
contradiction to their home theories, seeking to legalize by process 
o atonal legislation that which locally they declare should be 

ited. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator from California will permit me, the 
State of Maryland, the State of Minnesota, the State of Michigan, 
and, I believe, the State of New York—though I am not certain 
about New York, but Ihave so heard—have absolutely prohibited 
sd sale or introduction into those States of what is known as filled 


eese, 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], in his 
very able remarks, has sought to convince us that the use of filled 
cheese is injurious to health. This is a matter upon which I do 
not feel Ey eie competent to pass. The Secretary of Agriculture, 
whose authority has been doubted heretofore by some of the par- 
ticipants in debate upon other subjects, tells us in a report made 
by him that it is not injurious to health, but he thinks it ought to 
be stamped ‘‘lard cheese,” so as to show its actual composition as 
nearly as possible. But the Senator from Ohio rests his case, so 
far as his appeal to us is concerned, upon the theory that filled 
cheese is injurious to health and that its manufacture is detri- 
mental to the dairy business. He rests his case, so far as the con- 
stitutionality of this enactment is involved, upon the idea that it 
is a revenue measure. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PLATT in the chair). Does 
the Senator from California yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. WHITE. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I supposed the Senator from California was 
through. I do not desire to interrupt him. 

Mr. WHITE. Ishall retain the floor but a moment longer, Mr. 
President. 

The ji cheque Court, it is said, has sustained this kind of legis- 
lation. That is true enough, but itis because the Supreme Court 
of the United States has not been able, owing to its limited 
power, to penetrate the cloak covering such enactments. In 
several of the States there are constitutional provisions prohibiting 
the legislature from making any appropriations of money except 
for labor performed or for contracts executed in pursuance of law; 
and yet there are cases where money has been absolutely appro- 
priated by the State legislatures without any consideration at all; 
and such laws have been upheld, because the several courts of 
those States have decided that they are conclusively bound to 
assume that the legislature enacting such bills found that there 
had been labor performed, service rendered, or work done pur- 
suant to contracts legally made; and so when we pass a bill de- 
claring it to be a revenue measure and provide for the collection 
of some revenue, however small it may be, that the Supreme 
Court will sustain us upon the theory that we have acted in good 
faith, and will not assume that we have done that which the 
Senator from Ohio advises us here to do as a means of evading the 
terms of the Constitution. The court will presume that we have 
not done that which we have in fact done. 
^ Nr. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a ques- 

on? 


Mr. WHITE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TELLER. Does the Senator think if we pass this bill it 
will specifically repeal acts of the State legislatures by which they 
have interdicted this kind of business? 

Mr. WHITE. I have made no such intimation whatever. I 
know it will not. 

Mr. TELLER. I supposed it would not; but I did not quite 
understand the Senator. 

Mr. WHITE. There is no question about that. I made refer- 
ence to such State legislatures, not because I assumed this bill 


tions regarding pro 
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would overturn the action of the State legislatures in prohibitin; 


the manufacture of filled cheese, any more than it could be sai 

that because the United States issue licenses for the sale of liquors 
there can not be any prohibitory legislation by the States. I re- 
ferred to the fact that gentlemen who assisted in the enactment of 
State laws absolutely prohibiting the vending of this article were, 
it seemed to me, personally inconsistent in attempting to license 
it by national legislation. A compound dangerous to health 
should not be tolerated anywhere. But this bill comes here under 
the false pretense made to sustain its validity that it is a revenue 


measure. 
As I before stated, I shall interpose no obstacle to the obtaining 
of a final vote upon this measure on its merits. On the contrary, 
I will endeavor to facilitate action upon it. ^ 
Mr. GEAR, Mr. President, I have here a letter from the Chief 
of the Chemical Division of the Agricultural Department in ref- 
erence to this subject, which I should like to have the Secretary 


read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested, in the absence of objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
DIVISION OF CHEMISTRY, 
Washington, D. C., April 13, 1898. 

Sin: “Filled cheese “ is a trade term given to cheese which is made from 
skim milk. The deficiency in fat is "e Ie supplied by the addition of lard. 
In all the samples which have been examined in thislaboratory the added fat 
has been fo to be lard. Itis said that only the purest leaf lard of a neu- 
is used CCC rmed by 

our own investigations, which have extended to oY afew samples. The 
S found in the samples examined by us has apparently been of a grade 


ty. 
casein, or cheese-making property, of filled 
cheese does not differ tly in amount,and from an ordinary 
two kinds of cheese ht be easily ounded, as they mar have 
uantities of water, of casein, and of fat. If, however, the fat be examined 
the diff between the two cheeses is readily a 


from full m 
of a full milk cheese and that of filled cheese, an y for cooking pur- 

When the cheese is to be cooked as a whole or where it enters as an 
Ingredient in other foods the difference is most marked. As an illustration 
of it may be said that it is quite impossible to make a presentable Welsh 


margarine, consists in — this adulterated article for the genuine, and it 
is for the prevention of such fraud as this that legislation wo: 

valuable. You willpardon me if I surges 
directed against a single article of f. 


on 
neral 
of the 


r$ shall be glad at any time to offer any suggestions which you may ask for 
in regard to this subject. "er 
Respectfully, H. W. WILEY, Chief of Division. 
Hon. Jonx H. Gra 
P United States nite, Washington, D. C. 


[Inclosure.] 
Results of anal; of samples o d cheese sent to this Division by the House 
of yses of pu of 3 


mmittee on A 
In the analyses resented below the samples are d ted by serial 
numbers which were given to them on their arrival at the omer cog The 
substances whose percentages were determined directly were water, fat, ash, 
casein or nitrogenous matters, and the Reichert number. The data calcu- 
lated from the results of anal; are the pounds of fat for 1 pound of casein, 
nds of fat per pound of ds not fat, percentage of cream removed be- 
ore the cheese was made, and sugar and undetermined bodies. The Reich- 
ert number represents the total proportion of volatile acids in the fat. For 


u pure butter this number is 28, while the low numbers obtained show the 
extent to which the butter fat had been removed in the cream. The other 
data need no further explanation. 
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Tho average ratio of fat to casein in full milk cheese is 1 pound of casein to 
fat. The ave 


Mr. GEAR, Mr. President, I am certain in my own mind that 
the article of filled cheese is not so nutritive and healthful as the 
genuine article of dairy cheese, It is a serious damage to the 
ple of the State which I in part represent. There are a million 
people in Iowa engaged in farming. They own in round numbers 
1,500,000 dairy cows. The value of a argo amount of cheese 
manufactured in that State is seriously endangered by the per- 
n to ship into it from other States the article called filled 
cheese. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] has stated that he does 
not understand that filled cheese is falsely branded by the persons 
who manufacture it. I beg to differ with him. It is in evidence, 
given to me by the dairy commissioner of my State, that filled 
cheese is ship into Iowa marked ‘First-class Iowa cheese,” 
** Full cream cheese,” ** Dairy cheese," and so on, and as such it is 
sold and has been sold in numerous and numberless instances to 
the 8 85 whom I in part represent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And it is going on all over the country. 

Mr. GEAR. And,as the Senator from New Hampshire says, it 
is going on all over the coun Yes; that is so. 

ow, I hold myself that when filled cheese comes in conflict 
with and issold for the genuine article, as oleomargarine was sold 
for pure butter, itis wrong. The people who make it have a qu 
fect right to manufacture it if they wish to, but they should be 
a ed not only by State but by national law to branditexactly 
what it is. 

The farmers in nr suffer each and e year to the extent 
of nearly $3,000,000 by the adulteration of lard bythe introduction 
into the manufacture of lard of cotton-seed oil produced in the 
South. Ido not doubt that lard manufactured or adulterated in 
that way is healthful, I know itis. I know that cotton-seed oil 
properly prepared is a healthful product; but the fraud comes in 
in marking it as first-class leaf lard and pure family lard. 

Itis an evil which my people will not standif they can prevent it. 
The result of the resist tyr filled cheese on the farmers of this 
country is very ging. ew years we e an im- 
mense amount of cheese to Europe, eee to England. Let me 
call the attention of the Senate to a table Lo ord by afriend in the 
other House regarding the exportation of dairy cheese. Early in 
the fifties, sixties, and seventies the United States constantly in- 
creased the amount of her dairy products and their exportation. 
Canada at that time, our neighbor on the north, had but a small 
export trade in this article. From 1881 to 1885 we rted each 
year on the average 118,831,685 pounds, while Ca exported 
61,502,949 pounds. The export trade from the United States has 
gone on declining each and every year until 1895, when we exported 
only 60,448,421 pounds, while Canada exported 146,004,650 pounds. 
That, it seems to me, shows that it is a damage to the American 
farmer, and if we can prevent it by legislation we certainly ought 
to do 80, in ra Ca beg 

The result been that we are falling off constantly in our 
exports, and the reason why Canada gains is that she prohibits 
by enactment of her Parliament the manufacture of filled cheese 
or any product of that kind. I think we owe it to the farmers of 
this country, who are getting so little legislation in these days, and 
who have got so little in the Were that wWe should protegt them by 
all means that we can, and ould pass the pending bill without 
amendment. 

It is simply, in my opinion, a bill to regulate this industry, not 
so much for revenue, for revenue is an incident, and I am frank 
to re that we take advantage of that clause of the Constitution 
which gives us the police regulation of these matters to im: a 
small revenue, so that Congress can control it. I think we should 
exercise that power in every way we can to protect the farmers. 
It makes a vast difference to the people of thiscountry. The oleo- 
margarine act has been a great measure for Iowa and a great 
measure for this country. The value of dairy products in m 
State one year with another amounts to nearly as much as the sil- 
= roduct of this country, and in one year exceeded the value 
of silver. 

Congress has no right, in my judgment, to strike a blow at the 
farmers of Iowa and of this country by the nonpassage of an act 
of this kind. The sale of filled cheese has been prohibited by 
pev regulations in Iowa, and you can not now buy a pound 
of filled cheese in that State, notwithstanding it has been shipped 
into the State in the par and came in competition with our own 
Ri 5 being branded as Cream cheese” and Iowa dairy 
cheese,” etc. 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, I have great respect for the opin- 
ions of gentlemen who oppose a bill because they feel they will 
exceed by its passage the constitutional authority which is vested 
in them as Representatives or Senators, and if I could agree with 
that opinion in reference to the pending bill I should be compelled 
to yore aana it, vas d important I oen 8 A M e in- 
terests of the country, and especially to the agricultural interests, 
which have been sorely injured by the invention of this fraudu- 
lent manner of dealing with the particular product in question. 

I wish, therefore, to make a few remarks from the standpoint 
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of the Constitution, as it seems to me, and most considerately of 
the opinions of those who differ. As I ize the objection, 
there is no pretense that the bill, when it shall be enacted into 
law, will not be supported by the courts as strictly within the 
constitutional authority of Congress. It isframed upon the exact 
lines of the oleomargarine bill as it passed Congress and as it has 
been sustained by the Supreme Court. ` 

Mr. VEST. hat decision, may I ask the Senator from Wis- 
consin, sustained that law? 

Mr. VILAS. Ihave notthe decision at hand, but I understand 
that the act has been passed upon by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. VEST. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. VILAS. I may be mistaken in reference to it, for I did not 
take the pains to look up the decision, but I was informed that it 
has been upon, 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator will p me, without breaking 
into the line of his argument, I will be obliged to any Senator who 
will find me or point me to a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States which declares that the oleomargarine law is con- 
stitutional. In the case of Eaton, reported in 144 U. S., the 
Supreme Court passed upon a tion of the Interior D 
ment which was required by the oleomargarine act, and said that 
à dealer in oleomargarine could not be fined and imprisoned for a 
violation of that regulation. But there is not one word in that 
decision which says that the oleomargarine law is constitutional 
or a proper exercise of the taxing power. 

In the case of Plumley vs. Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
which I have before me in pamphlet form from the clerk's office 
of the Supreme Court, the Supreme Court passed u a law of 
Massachusetts and upon that law alone. It d that when 
coloring matter was put in oleomargarine for a fraudulent pur- 

, in order to pass it off for creamery butter, the legislature of 
Massachusetts had tho right Es make it a pau agen = 
recognized and palpable police power of the respective 
But there is no decision by the Supreme Court of the United States 

i affirming the constitutionality of the oleomargarine law. 

Mr. VILAS, e Senator from uri may be right in re- 
spect toit. I will not affirm that the constitutionality of the eleo- 
margarine law has been, in its entirety, upon by the Supreme 
Court, certainly not in view of what the Senator has stated on the 
subject. The circuit court of appeals in the Eighth circuit has 
pus upon it. The supreme court of the District of Columbia 

passed upon it within a few days, and the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in one or two cases, incidentally, 
and m some other cases, I think, has practically covered the 

ound. 
xs VEST. If the Senator will permit me, I will concede this 
much, to help his argument, whatever my opinion as a lawyer 
may be worth. I have not the slightest doubt that the Supreme 
Court would, the face of the oleomargarine law, unless they 
take into consideration the fifteenth section of that law, like the 
fifteenth section of the pending bill, assume that individual legis- 
lators had not violated theiroaths to support the Constitution and 
had passed the law in order to collect taxes. But if the real 
meaning and intent of the law were put on the face of it, the Su- 
preme Court would declare it to be nulland void. And what I 
complain of in this legislation is that it is a pretext, a fraud upon 
the face of the proposed law to say it is an exercise of the taxing 

Wer. 

PT, VILAS. The Senator from Missouri practically admits 
what I say about that, and puts himself upon the very ground 
upon which I was about to place the o ition, as I understand 
it. That this bill when enacted will regarded as a constitu- 
tional law whenever it is presented to the court, I Sg a 
nobody here is likely to deny. The oleomargarine law been 
upon the statute books now for nearly ten years, has it not? I 
have forgotten the exact date of its passage. 

Mr. VEST. It was in 1886. 

Mr. VILAS. Ithas been upon the statute books about ten years, 
but nobody has yet challenged the constitutionality of it in such 
way as to Bar g it before the Supreme Court, at least. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator will permit me again, I will state 
that it is nobody’s interest to challenge it, because the men who 
have a monopoly of making oleomargarine want the law to stay 
as it is. If you apply to Mr. Armour and to Mr. Nels. Morris they 
will tell you there never was a law which put so much money into 
their pockets as the oleom ine law. 

Mr. VILAS. I do not know what Mr. Nelson Morris and Mr. 
Armour may say on the subject. We do know they resisted the 
passage of the law with all the power they could bring to bear on 
the subject, and with the aid of all the constitutional lawyers they 
could get impressed with the idea that it ought not to be adopted. 
If they have changed their opinion, I am aware of no public ex- 
pression to justify us in that belief. 

Mr. VEST. They have not attacked the law. 

Mr. VILAS. They have not attacked the law, because they 
have been advised, undoubtedly by every lawyer they have con- 
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d that there is no chance of its being declared unconstitu- 
0 


Mr. VEST. If the Senator will permit me—and I will not in- 
terrupt him again—— : ^ 

Mr. VILAS. Ido not object to the interruptions. 

Mr. VEST. I should like him to state asa uie whether he 
believes that the fifteenth section of the pro W, which pro- 
vides for the i ion of the article of filled cheese (it is the 
same section copied in haec verba from the oleomargarine law, 

roviding for an inspection of oleomargarine by officers of the 
vernment to determine whether or notit is a deleterious prod- 
uct) is e of thetaxing power of the United States? 

Mr. I do not have any difficulty with the question of 
constitutionality, for although it may not be a of the taxing 
power yet it may be incidentally necessary to exertion of the 
taxing power, as we have provided in revenue laws a great many 
stringent i ons in order to collect the revenue upon liquors. 
But nobody can doubt for an instant that the provisions are con- 
stitutional for the most part. There may be now and then some 
unconstitutional excess. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator allow me to call his attention 
to the last half of section 16? 

Mr. VILAS. Ihave not that section before me. 

Mr. GEORGE. It supplements section 15. 

Mr. VEST. It is the confiscation clause. 

Mr. GEORGE, It uses these words: 

And all filled cheese intended for human consumption which contains in- 
gredients adjudged as hereinbefore provided— 

That is, by the commission— 
to be deleterious tothe public health, shall be forfeited to the United States. 


Does the Senator think that is constitutional? It provides for 
forfeiture without trial by jury upon a mere declaration of one of 
the bureaus of the Departments of the Government. 

Mr. VILAS. If you were to separate the latter from the 
first, there would be a very different question raised in respect to 
it from what p s would be raised upon the whole section, 

Mr. GEORGE. Take the whole section. 

Mr. VILAS. But I take it that there is no difficulty at all with 
the section which provides for forfeiture of property which is 
1 and the tax is not paid. 

GEORGE. t is not the provision of the last of the 
section. It is forfeiture upon the finding by the Surgeon-General 
of the Army that it contains a deleterious ingredient, 

Mr. . I desire to take up this argument from a little 
different standpoint, and afterwards, when we have the foundation 
of the ar ent upon which I am E idee the case before the 
Senate, if any Senator desires to uestions with reference to 
a particular matter, it will certainly be my pleasure to answer 
him as well as I can. 

Mr. GEORGE. Iwill ne the question until that time. 

Mr. VILAS. To start again, I recur to the proposal which I 
made as the basis of the ar; ent I was about to submit and 
which the Senator from Missouri finally, as I understand him, 
agrees to asa matter of law; that is, not limited to some particular 
provision in the bill, but with reference to the general structure 
and principle upon which the bill is based, that it is constitutional 
in a judicial sense, so that the courts would enforce it as they find 
it on the statute books. 

Mr. VEST. Of course the Senator does not want to misquote 


me. 
Mr. VILAS. Certainly not. : 
Mr. VEST. Inever would admit that the proposed act is con« 

stitutional, judicially or extrajudicially, or in any other way. I 


simply mean to say that the Supreme Court of the United States, 
finding that we had passed a law which ostensibly n its face 
is to collect taxes, would say, ‘‘It is to be presumed that every 


legislator voted for the bill as a revenue measure, and we can not 
go outside of the text of the law to ascertain what is the object of 
the bill.^ If you were to put the real object upon the face of the 
bill and show that it is a police power, as it is, which is to be con- 
ferred, and that the revenue, as all Senators admit, amounts to 
nontok; then the Supreme Court would declare it to be unconsti- 
tutional; and I am called upon, and every other Senator, knowing 
distinctly that this is an invasion of the Constitution, to vote for 
a bill which the Supreme Court possibly can not reach because of 
their courteous conclusion that we had not violated the Constitu- 
tion, but had passed a law for legitimate purposes. 

Mr. VILAS. The Senator from Missouri is stating again pre- 
cisely what I understood before, and I think I correctly charac- 
terized it in a single adjective when I said that it is constitutional 
in a judicial sense; that is, from the point from which courts must 
view it, which is what I meant, for I intended then to address the 
argument I am about to maketo the point of the objection which 
the Senator from Missouri now insists upon, namely, that the 
motive which he understands to underlie it renders the bill an 
unconstitutional exercise of power by Senators or Representatives 
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a n i g it, although the courts would be obliged to find it con- 
stitutional. 

1 wish first, therefore, to call distinct attention to the proposition 
that this is the exercise of the constitutional power of taxation, 
and that the right to exercise it is given by the Constitution. 
Now,have we the right to exercise that power in this particular 
case? Senators say no, because we are exercising it inspired by 
the motive of re ting a subject of interstate and foreign com- 
merce. 

Mr. VEST. Oh,no! Within the States. 

Mr. VILAS. I will come to that point ina moment. I want 
first to draw attention, not to what we are wrongfully accused of 
desiring to do, but to the true governing motive which actuates 
this legislation. 

We are not seeking by this legislation to exert a police power in 
the States, or to intrude upon or in any way to dispossess the 
States of any internal police pe Irecognize what the Senator 
from Missouri has shown by the decision of the Supreme Court; that 
just sofar as the proposed act shall be the assertion of a mere 
police power within the several States, it will be held void, be- 
cause as the State can not intrude upon the power of Congress to 
regulate interstate and foreign commerce, so Congress can not in- 
trude upon the power of the State to exert within its own borders 
the true police power. 

So I desire to call attention first to the motive which does actuate 
Senators who do favor the legislation. I wish to point out that we 
are governed by the desire to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and that so far as I am concerned I find the right to regu- 
late interstate and foreign commerce ample and sufficient to jus- 
tify the exertion of every particle of the power which is exerted 
in this bill, unless there may be some particular instance to which 
Ihave not given attention that is a mere speck on the general 
effect, purpose, and scope of the bill. 

In other words, I say no object which the Constitution has au- 
thorized Congress to pursue is an unconstitutional object, and 
that Congress may properly address to its accomplishment what- 
ever power the Constitution hasinvestedit with. That is the pro 
osition. We can not be accused of dealing cnoonstitntionally 
when we are seeking only to enforce a power which the Constitu- 
tion has given us to exercise, and which it has made it our duty 
to exercise. 

Mr. President, this is the third of the ennmerated powers in the 
Constitution. It follows after the power to levy taxes, which is 
the first, and the power to borrow money, which is the second. 
Thus really the very first of the duties laid down in the Constitu- 
tion for Congress to discharge for the general welfare of the coun- 
try is ol ie and duty to regulate commerce. 

Mr. ST. The general welfare? 

Mr. VILAS. The general welfare is not prescribed as one of 
the powers of Congress. It is given power to levy taxes in order 
to promote the general welfare, but the power given is to levy 
taxes. As we have often argued (and I agree with my friend on 
that subject and I do not think he means to assert a different prin- 
ciple now), the general welfare is to be accomplished by the ex- 
ertion of the other powers which are given in the Constitution, 
notthatthe powerto levy taxes to promote the general welfare 
meant that whatever Congress saw fit to do was to beregarded asa 

romotion of the eral welfare, and taxes might therefore be 
evied for that end; but the power to levy taxes to promote the 
general welfare is simply to levy taxes to be expended in the exer- 
cise of the other powers thereafter enumerated in the Constitu- 
tion as those with which Congress was invested; and first of all 
those enumerated, first in the scale of importance in the estima- 
tion of the Constitution makers, was the power to regulate com- 
merce between the States of the Union and with foreign nations 
and with the Indian tribes. 

Well might it be said to be so. The free commerce on this con- 
tinent among the numerous States between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific is the test illustration of the beneficial influence of 
free trade that has ever been presented anywhere. No other area 
on this globe begins to enjoy so much of pr rity from enlarged 
and free intercourse as that part of the American continent which 
constitutes the dominion of the United States. The exclusive 
superintendence and control of that commerce was necessarily 
vested in the Federal Government, if there was to be the realized 
future which we have come to see in part. No duty can be su- 
perior to that which is thus imposed upon Congress by the Con- 
stitution, the duty to regulate commerce between the States and 
with foreign nations. 

Let uso ve the next important fact, which is that the States 


are powerless to do this for themselves. 'The Supreme Court have 
tedly determined that it is a dominion of legislation from 
which the legislatures of the States are utterly excluded. 

Let me draw attention for a moment to the opinion of the court 
in the Head Money Cases. In that case a tax of 50 cents per head 
levied by dm aes upon immigrants from foreign countries, with 

y 


the design of promoting the good order of immigration, was 


under consideration. It was said that the court had never yet 
declared the power of Congress to pass such atax law. Thecourt 
says on it briefly that, though the previous cases in this court on 
that etym related to State statutes only, they held those stat- 
utes void, on the ground that authority to enact them was vested 
exclusively in Congress by the Constitution, and necessarily the 
decided that when Congress did pass such a statute, which it 
done in the case then at bar, it would be valid. 

I can not understand how e honest-minded man, however 
scrupulously observant of his oath of fidelity to the Constitution 
or tender of every phase of that obligation, need hesitate about 
the exertion of any power committed to Congress for the purpose 
of accomplishing any rightful end which Congress is bound under 
the Constitution to seek, because, the end being a constitutional 
one, the duty to attain it most perfectly is of the highest con- 
stitutional import and obligation, and the exertion of that power 
which will most efficiently accomplish the desired and constitu- 
tional result is the most faithful execution of the duty imposed 
upon Congress. 

So the court in the Head Money Cases say that the tax was 
levied to accomplish a humane and proper regulation of com- 
merce, commerce by immigration; and therefore, though it was 
called a tax, and one could be supported as a tax, its true 
and proper constitutional motive and its constitutional support 
va the fact that it was levied as a is degens of commerce. 

GEORGE. I should like to ask the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin a question, to see if I understand his position. 

Mr. VILAS. Iyield with pleasure. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the Senator wish to be understood as de- 
fending the constitutionality of this pro tax upon the ground 
that it is a regulation of interstate and foreign commerce? 

Mr. . lam saying that, so far as any other motive in- 
tervenes to secure the passage of this law than the motive of rais- 
ing revenue, it is the motive of regulating interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

Mr. GEORGE. That being the end, and the other the means 
of accomplishing it? : 

Mr. V. . Yes. So far as that is the end, so far the other is 
the means. That is precisely the argument I am making. 

Shar 1 I merely wished to understand the Senator; 
that is all. 

Mr. VILAS. Now, understanding that basis of our legal, con- 
stitutional power, let us just see for a moment where we are. 

Within a few years an absolutely new manufacture has sprung 
up, the making of what is called filled cheese, a new invention. 
After all that has been said here it does not need to be added that 
it is a gross fraud in the manner of its manufacture and sale. A 
thing worse than skimmed-milk cheese (which the Senator from 
Missouri animadverted upon 1 pce with remembrance of some 
time in early youth when he had more particular reason to dis- 
like it) is made and put upon the market as if it were the very 
best product of cheese from dairy milk. It has not only been 
skimmed, so to speak, but by machinery very much more perfect 
inits accomplishment than the old skimming dish of the dairy- 
woman; by machin so perfect that by its use the last particle 
of oleaginous matter is expelled from the milk, and therefore the 
——— milk is more deleterious than that skimmed 
in the dairy. 

An oil made of lard, lard not heated enough even to destroy the 
trichinz, if they happen to be there, is injected into the milk by 
the use of steam in such a way as to simulate the restoration of 
the natural butter properties of fresh milk; and out of such a sub- 
stance something called cheese is manufactured by flavoring and 
coloring, and so made into the likeness of cheese that for a time 
afterits manufacture it is incapable of being distinguished, at least 
by any ordinary person. I suppose it requires a chemist to tell 
the difference for the time being. But after a while, and no very 
long while, this new substance, so I am informed, by chemical ac- 
tion in the counterfeit fat which has been put into it, becomes 
changed. Chemical action changes the oils so that the cheese will 
appear spotted when itis cut. But that does not take place for 
some time after it is made, as I am informed. 

Now, such a product as that costs only 41 cents a pound to make. 
It is put upon the market bearing such a perfect resemblance to 
cream cheese as that it can not be distinguished from it, and 
cream cheese can not be made and sold for less than 12 or 14 cents 
a pound. What is the result? This miserable product of fraud- 
ulent ingenuity is sold to the people of our country at the price of 
cream cheese. The Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLs] spoke the 
other day about our interfering with the price of cheap food to 
the poor. This very act will put the price of that product down 
to where it ought to be, if the poor areobliged to eat filled cheese 
instead of honest cheese. We want to distinguish the article so 
aai the poor will not be cheated, nor anybody else who buys 
cheese. 

The Senator from Missouri (ur. Vest] said in his argument 
this morning that this tax will be a tax upon the poor people. If 
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the poor people desire to buy filled cheese because it is cheaper this 
tax will be welcomed as a boon by them, for instead of their paying 
twice the price they ought to pay for a fraudulent article they 
will at least buy that article knowing what it is, and with compe- 
tition in it, which will put the price down to where it belongs. It 
can not be held up to the price of cream cheese after it has had 
the fraudulent cover stripped off from it, and the tax which will 
be paid of a cent a sei will be accompanied by several cents a 
pound of relief in price to those who will pay it. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator from Wisconsin will permit me, I 
do not propose to be put in the attitude of defending any sort of 
fraud in branding or otherwise. Mr. Sherwin, one of the princi- 
pal manufacturers, or the attorney for the principal manufacturer 
of filled cheese, appeared before our Finance Committee, and 
here is his testimony. He said that they desired a law to be 
pood by Congress which would require the filled-cheese manu- 

acturers to brand their filled cheese what it is, and that they had 
no objection whatever to inspection laws being passed by Con- 
gress; that,on the contrary,they desired them. I am just as 
much 8 to Mr. Sherwin as I am to the views of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. Without any reference to the fraud, with 
which I have nothing to do and which does not touch my position 
at all in the case, my position is that Congress has not the con- 
stitutional power to go into my State and inspect prođucts of that 
State which are not intended for foreign or interstate commerce. 
When the Senator says that he is voting for this law because it 
28 to interstate and foreign commerce, he ignores the fact 
that there is not one word in the bill that confines it to those ob- 
jects. If you will put such an amendment on it I will vote for it. 

Mr. VILAS. Iam going to deal directly with every aspect of 
the case, for I recognize the Senator's position, I think, with clear- 
ness and distinction, I wish to make another step or two of prog- 
ress before I reach it. 

So far as the testimony of the attorney of the manufacturers of 
filled cheese is concerned, I do not think we ought to give much 
time to that. If they were so anxious to have their product branded 
as filled cheese 855 probably would not have stamped over every 
cheese they made the fraudulent lie thatit is the best Ohio cream 
cheese or the best Wisconsin cream cheese. 
es VEST. He denied that. He said it was not true that they 

80. 

Mr. VILAS. The Senator from Missouri will not doubt one 
thing, and that is that the testimony before the Committee on Fi- 
nance showed that this cheese was invariably sold to the customer 
under a brand of some such character. 

Mr. VEST. No, Mr. President, that was notthe testimony. I 
heard every word of it and paid very close attention to it. ere 
was a difference in regard to the testimony, as there always is in 
such cases. 

Mr. VILAS. That was the weight of the testimony. 

Mr. VES''. There were witnesses who testified that they had 
known such instances, and then these manufacturers swore that 
they never had done anything of the kind. The principal witness 
inthat regard was an officer of the Internal Revenue Department, 
who said he had tracked certain filled cheese and that the boxes 
had come back branded Elgin cheese," or something of that sort. 
That was the testimony. There was not a concurrence of testi 
mony about it. Ido not care anything about that part of it. 

Mr. VILAS. Without stopping to read testimony, which I did 
not intend to do at the moment, and I will not, I had supposed 
there was nothing better established before the Committee on 
Finance than the fact that this cheese found its way to customers 
under a fraudulent brand, 

Mr. VEST. They claimed that the retailers did it. : 

Mr. VILAS. It is the “other fellow” who does it always, of 
course. But the fact is that the cheese finds its sale by reason of 
its fraudulent brand. 

Now, I wish to note another thing. This whole business is 
5 interstate and foreign trade. Our distinguished friend 

om Missouri ks of it as if a great portion of it were infra- 
state trade. It is not. This whole scheme of,rascally invention 
is for interstate and foreign commerce. Within the State there 
is very little oprortumty for the trickster; within the State the 

eople are on their rd against it; and the fraudulent manu- 
turers of filled cheese about Elgin, III., do not sell their prca- 
ucts to the people of Ilinois except in the course of interstate 
and foreign trade. They sell directly or indirectly to the South- 
ern States and foreign countries, and it goes off by the ton, marked 
Best Wisconsin cream cheese," Best Iowa cream cheese,” etc. 

Now, Mr. President, that being the nature of the trade, it is 
against it, as interstate and foreign commerce, that we are object- 
ing and seeking to interpose regulation. As the Supreme Court 
said in the Head Money Cases, speaking of the tax imposed there: 

That the purpose of these statutes is humane, is highly beneficial to the 

r and helpless immigrant, and is essential to the protection of the — 


whose midst they are deposited by the steamships is beyond dispute. 
That the power to pass such laws should exist in some 1 tive bedy in 


this country is equally clear. This court has decided distinctly and fre- 


quently, and always after a full hearin 


from able counsel, that it does not 
poet the States. That decision did not rest in any case on the ground 
that the State and its people were not deeply interested in the existence and 
enforcement of such laws, and were not capable of enforcing them after they 
had enacted them, but upon the ground that the Constitution, in the division 
of powers which it declares between the States and the General Govern- 
ment, has conferred this power upon the latter, to the exclusion of the 
former. We are now asked to decide that it does not exist in Congress, 
which is to hold that it does not exist at all —that the framers of the Consti- 
tution have so worded that remarkable instrument that the ships of all 
nations, including our own, can, without restraint or regulation, deposit 
here, if they find it to their interest to do so, the entire European population 
of criminals, paupers, and di: without making any provision to 

rve them from starvation and its concomitant suff: even for the 

rst few days after they have left the vessel. 


In like manner it is to be observed that the purpose of this act 
is humane; is highly beneficial to the interests of our countrymen; 
is essential to the protection of the people who are engaged in the 
greatagricultural pursuits upon which the prosper of the coun- 
try must depend, and to the protection of consumers who can 
hardly otherwise escape the consequences of successful fraud and 
imposition. That the power to pass such a law should exist some- 
where is so obvious as to require no argument. That it does not 
exist in the States the Supreme Court decided, That it does 
exist in this Congress under the power to te commerce is as 
reasonable and perfectly satisfactory as it is that the power to 
purify and regulate immigration is a part of the power to regulate 
commerce given by the Constitution. Therefore the end which 
is sought by this bill, so far from being a fraudulent and uncon- 
stitutional end, is one of strictest constitutionality as of the high- 
est importance; and it is strange, indeed, that able and excellent 
gentlemen, incited by a preconception in to the strict con- 
struction of the Constitution, which never been observed as 
they would observe it, not even by themselves, and never could 
bein government, are found throwing themselves like à Swiss 
bodyguard in desperate phalanx around some fraud when they 
are seeking to insist upon the dignity of the Constitution. 

Now, let me pass to one other point. I desire to ask, in answer 
to the only question which the Senator from Missouri puts, upon 
which he stands distinctively, can anybody devise a more satis- 
factory regulation than this bill proposes to deal with the evil 

inst which it is aimed? The case is just the same as that of 
oleomargarine, and the bill which was with reference to 
oleomargarine had most beneficialresults. It raised considerable 
revenue for the Government, a million and three-quarters a year. 
That article is sold upon the market for less than it was sold 
before. and instead of being a tax by which a food product is in- 
creased in price to those who buy it, it is a tax by which the price 
of a food product has been lessened to those who buy it. Itisput 
under regulation, so that it is made pure, and the manufacture of 
it is conducted on much safer principles than before. As a food 
product, if it is one, it has been very much improved by the in- 
spections under thatlaw. At the same time its fraudulent com- 
petition with butter, to the injury of the dairy interests of this 
country, has been done away with. 

This is a most considerate and fair bill in ev PE It does 
not interfere with the right to make this article of food, to vend 
it, to get anybody to buy it who will prefer the stuff at a chea; 
price than good cheese is worth. ere is no interference with 
the liberty of trade, even the liberty to trade in a deleterious food 
product, in respect to which it might be thought that Congress 
could well abridge individual liberty without pora to the princi- 
ples upon which it rests. But the article is to be put under reg- 
ulation merely. Its manufacture is to be subject to inspection, 
reported upon, and understood, and the thing itself so put upon 
the market that whoever buys it will do so with his eyes open and 
understandingly. That is the end of it, except that a tax is im- 
posed upon it. 

This tax is npo primarily to maintain the expense of the 
enforcement of the regulations themselves. It is in that r t 
precisely like the duty patapon oleomargarine by a law of Con- 
gress, and supported primarily as a tax, but also as an expedient 
regulation of commerce, like the tax under discussion in the Head 
Money Cases already referred to. But it goes beyond that. It 
seeks also to raise whatever revenue may be derived from this 
articlé which is thus produced in such a manner as that it can 
fairly afford to pay a tax. It is not laid as a protective tax at all. 
'The amount is not 20 per cent.of the difference between the cost 
of filled cheese and honest cheese. It will undoubtedly produce 
considerable revenue, and in the same way as the tax upon oleo- 
margarine produces revenue. It is therefore a just and proper 
measure. 

But the Senator from Missouri and other Senatorssay there may 
be some of this filled cheese sold and consumed in the State in 
which it is made. Of course there may be. But it is less likely 
to be; because there the nature of the product will be better 
known, and consumers will be less likely to be deceived. But 
that is a mere incidental circumstance and, indeed, an insignifi- 
cant one in comparison. It is shown that this whole trade is sub- 
stantially interstate trade and foreign trade, to an inconsiderable 
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degree infrastate. It is for traffic be 


d the lines of the State 
where it is made that the produet itself is manufactured. 

It may happen, it is true, that this tax will be laid upon some of 
the cheese made and sold in the State. But that in no wise to 
its constitutionality, even in vom e: for the reason that it is but an 


inevitable and necessary incident of the proper use of this power 
for a proper end, and because it is strict] to its employ- 
ment for that rightful and constitutional end. e motive and 
the power are to be judged by the substance of the effect sought 
and 3 not by the inescapable but accidental incidents. 

I should say at once that the bill was open to the objection 
which the Senator from Missouri makes if it were true that we 
were seeking by this legislation to interfere in the State; but if 
we are pursuing a strictly constitutional and just end, and we are 
employing a power unquestionably given.us, then the mere fact 
that incidentally the tax may happen to fall upon some cheese 
within a State in no manner to the rightfulness or the justi- 
fiableness of the motives with which we seek to im the tax. 
'The object is notto interfere with the intrastate ing nor with 


the police power of the State. The object is simply to tax this 
article with a view to a regulation of commerce for the common 
benefit of the le of the United States. 


Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 


Mr. VILAS. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then, why do you tax the manufacturer? 

Mr. VILAS. Because that is the only way in which you can 
reach the object; that is the only way in which you can effectu- 
ally deal with this article of interstate commerce. 

. GEORGE. Why should you not require the manufacturer 
to meand it as an article of food? Why levy a tax upon his busi- 
ness 

Mr. VILAS. We are levying the tax because he is engaged in 
& business which requires us to provide a regulation of commerce; 
and therefore we have aright to make that article pay the ex- 
pense of the tion and inspection. 

Mr. GEORGE. "Therefore you have a right to tax any manu- 
facturer who makes goods which enter into interstate commerce? 

Mr. VILAS. inly, if we confine ourselves to an article of 
foreign commerce by reason of frauds which the system of manu- 
facture has im upon us. We may charge that article with 
a tax to cover the of the ation. I suppose nobody 
would object to a rebate or to any provision which would meet an 
objection of this kind. But these amendments, which are offered 
for the mere p of interposing an obstacle to the passage of 
the bill and not with a view of accomplishing the end 5 
on the surface of the amendments, of course the friends of the 
bill must vote against. 

Now, let me call attention to one point more, and I shall detain 
the Senate no longer. I was asked in reference to this clause in 
the sixteenth section. I happen to have in my hand what the 
Supreme Court said in respect to the ol rine law in the 
case of Plumley vs. Massachusetts, in 155 United States Reports. 
The decision of the court answers the whole force of the argument 
of the Senator from California [Mr. WHITE], which hardly needed 
answer, for hesaid he himself recognized that the proposition was 
erroneous and that this bill does not license the manufacturer of 
filled cheese at all; but here is the point of the decision. 

Mr. GEORGE. Was not that decision as to an act of Congress? 

: . Theoleomargarinelaw. Here is the decision: 


The act of August 2, 1886, chapter 840, 24 Statutes, 209, does not give authority 


to those who pay the taxes bed by it to engage in the manufacture or 
mle ot 3 in any State which lawfully forbids such manufacture 
or sale, or 


tions which a State may lawfully po. 


disregard any regula: 
in reference to that article; and that act is not intended to be is not a 
regulation States. 


of commerce among the 

It stands as a taxing act before the judicial power. Then the 

court say another thing. Here is the statute of Massachusetts 
which was under discussion: 


“To pre 


with power to regulate commerce among the several States. 

Let me read two or three sentences in reference to the question 
of deleterious food which the Senator from Mississippi A 
GEORGE] asked, showing what Justice Harlan said upon that 
subject in rendering the opinion of the court: 

The statute seeks to suppress false pretenses—— 

Mr. GEORGE. That is a State statute, 

Mr. VEST. Yes; a statute of the State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. VILAS. The court says: 


The statute seeks to suppress false pretenses and to promote fair dealing in 
the salo of an article of food. = . 


E GEORGE. That is exactly what the State has a right 


Mr. VILAS. Iunderstand, but I want to draw attention to the 
words Iam about to read. Let us see: 
It compels the sale of 


food in such manner . induce the mass of people to believe that they are 
3 which in fact is wholly ‘erent from that which is of- 

Mr. GEORGE. Against the State regulation on that subject. 

Mr. VILAS. Ofcourse. The court is speaking of the State 
statute, but it is equally applicable in spirit to the question of a 
statute of the United States. 

Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate longer. 

Mr. VEST. Just a word, and I will yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire with pleasure. I simply want to notice the quo- 
— Aa ja the decision of Justice Harlan in Plumley vs. Massa- 
chusetts. 

Justice Harlan pertinently asked the question, Is it possible that 
the Constitution of the United States interferes as to the preven- 
tion of the sale of a fraudulent product? No; because the Con- 
stitution of the United States gives the power to the ive 
States to prevent anysuchsale. If the Constitution of the United 
States destroyed that power and prohibited it to the States, then 
the criticism would justly lie as to such a provision. But what 
we contend for here is that this bill ignores the distinction between 
Federal and State power, and is a fraud u the Constitution, 
because it perverts the taxing power to police purposes, not as to 
interstate commerce and foreign commerce, but, as the Senator 

i admits, as to the product in a State, made in a State, sold. 
in a State, and not intended to fou of a State. 

TheSenator quotes from the d Money Cases. Hisown quo- 
tation shows that Justice Miller made his decision upon the dis- 
tinct ground that the power to regulate immigration was a part 
of the power given to Congress under the foreign-commerce clause 
of the Constitution, and no State has a right to interfere with it. 
It is an exclusive grant of power to Congress to regulate immigra- 
tion; and if imposing the head-money tax n immigrants was 

„says Justice Miller, to perfect the execution of that 
power by Congress, then it was a legitimate exercise of power on 
the part of Congress to pass the head-money-tax statute. So the 
Senator is driven in his extremity to sustain this dairy interest to 
instituting a parallel between this miserable bill and the excise 
power of taxing whisky. 

Whatis the whisky tax for? In all civilized nations of the 
world it isthe principal object of excise taxation. Inthiscountry 
we have a large tax upon whisky to raise revenue to support the 
Government; and the advocates of this bill stand here and, with 
damnable iteration, repeat again and again that they do not want 
the revenue. I saw 3 upon this floor the projector of this 
bill in the other House, who appeared before the ce Com- 
mittee in order to press this bill, and I put the question to him dis- 
tinctly, ** Was this bill passed by the House of Representatives to 
raise revenue?" ** No," he said, we want to get hold of this 
filled cheese in order to inspect it.” Isaid, Do your States not 

rohibit it? You have done so in Michigan, in Minnesota, in 
isconsin, in Maryland, in New York." Oh,“ he said, so long 
as one single State fails to pass a law against filled cheese, they 
can export it from that State to the balance of the States of the 
country.” See what a proposition thatis. If every State in this 
Union does not alaw prohibiting the sale or providing for 
the inspection of a certain article, then Congress must necessarily 
intervene, wrest the Constitution from its moorings, and usurp à 
power that was never given to it. 

The police power is reserved to the States; and I charge here 
that it is being exercised fraudulently under the guise of the tax- 
ing power—in the face of the declaration by every Senator who has 
spoken, except the Senator from accen Sag VILAS], who 
has ingeniously endeavored to avoid it—for the sole purpose of 
exerci an tion power, and not to raise revenue to sup- 


port the Government. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I am glad to hear the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. VEsT] restate his constitutional objection 
to this bill, because I rose to ask him to explain his views more 
distinctly upon that point. I recognize the Senator from Missouri 
as a great constitutional lawyer. 

Mr. VEST. Oh, no. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Almost, if not qae as great asthe Senator 

I think I should be infiu- 


I do not exactly comprehend the full force of the argument of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. shall vote for this bill as the 


legitimate use of the taxing power of the Government under the 
Constitution. The Senator from Missouri says that if we were to 
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put upon the face of this bill the exact motive which influences 
the legislators in p it the Supreme Court would decide it to 
be unconstitutional. Iam mistaken in this statement, the Sen- 
ator will correct me. I think he said that the decision that the 
law is unconstitutional will not be made, because the Legislature 
evades the Supreme Court by not pies d upon the face of the 
statute the reason why the bill was ow, I want to ask 
the Sna, wae this is a 5 3 r the oes of 
passing the bill: Suppose the bill on the face of it or somewhere 
in the Gide of it contained the following: 

This bill raises public revenue by the taxation of cheese in 
various Mines ied. Lm - cay aN of PM MM 
to secure pure and honest trade. e purpose of the Legis- 
lature is to do both those . Both motives influenced the 
legislators. The e es motive is to secure pure cheese and 
honest trade.“ There, I think, is as strong a case against this bill 
as the Senator from Missouri can make; that is to say, that the 
strongest motive, the principal motive. is to secure pure cheese 
and honest trade, and the desire to collect revenue is a minor and 
an incidental purpose. If this statement was right ^ the face 
of this bill, I ask the Senator from Missouri whether Suprem: 
Court would declare it to be unconstitutional? If it would not, 
then I ask the Senator where there is anything in the Constitution 
which forbids the legislator from having two motives in voting 
for the passage of a bill—one a motive to raise revenue, the other 
a motive, by making regulations concerning the manufacture of 
the article taxed, to secure pure food and honest trade? Where 
in the Constitution am I forbidden to have both these motives, I 
ask the Senator? 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, the question has been asked again 
and again,in committee and out of it, of the projectors and pro- 
moters of this measure, ** Would you have put the provision for 
a tax on filled cheese in the bill except for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the "xev of inspection over it?" and they have invariably 
answered, *No." That shows the object of this bill. 

Mr. CHANDLER. No Senator or Representative, I undertake 
to say, has disclaimed the purpose of raising revenue in the pas- 
sage of this bill. 

. VEST. They have stated distinctly that they would not 
have put that provision in the bill except to havethe power to put 
the police clause in it. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Thatisnotthequestion. Isupposedthat we 
put upon the face of the law thestatementthat the principal motive 
is pure food and honest trade; but there still remains motive 
of raising revenue, and where, I say, is there any constitutional 
prohibition against having this additional motive in exercising 
the taxing power? I say—but I am not going to detain the Sen- 
ate by arguing this case—that it is perfectly legitimate to have 
this other motive, this principal motive, if the Senator will have 
it, this larger motive, standing side by side with the constitutional 
motive of raising revenue by taxation for the support of the Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of n. Sup this bill recited in a pre- 
amble on its face that the principal purpose of the bill was to pro- 
vide proper food for the people, and then incidentally went on to 
levy a tax, would the Supreme Court sustain it? 

r. CHANDLER. 1 do not think the Supreme Court would 
declare it to be void then. 

But, Mr. President, I have su and have put on record— 
if the Senator from Oregon will read what I have said—an exact 
statement of the whole case in the passage of the bill, that the 
purpose of it is to raise revenue; and when there is this purpose to 
raise revenue, and revenue is raised, it is no argument against a 
bill, so far as its constitutionality is concerned, to si that there 
exists the other,and, if you please, the principal and the larger 
motive, of getting pure food and honest trade. 

Mr. SHE I wish sim ya remind my friend from New 
Hampshire that the first tarit w passed, and which was ap- 
proved by George Washin, and framed by James Madison, 
expressly declared in the title of it that it was a bill to raise reve- 
nue and to build up American manufactures, Iam not giving the 
exact nO) but that is the substance. 

Mr. C LER. Certainly. Protection of American indus- 
tries was the object of the first tariff bill, so stated in the title of 
the bill, and yet the opponents of protection for a hundred years 
have been barking at us, down to 1892, that protection was con- 
trary to the Constitution. They will not take that ground now. 
This year they are going in for free silver, with incidental pro- 
tection to American manufactures by tariff legislation. 

To come back again to the proposition which I made, so long 
as there is a purpose, and an honest purpose, to raise revenue, it 
does not make any difference if thereis an additional and a further 
motive, such as I have sup . Icall the attention of the Sena- 
tor of Missouri, in all faith and with perfect respect, to the 
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fact that if there ever wasa time when the Congress of the United 
States should seek methods of raising revenue it is now. Ido 
not know how much revenue this tax will bring in, perhaps a 
million dollars, perhaps $2,000,000. I do not know how much the 
oleomargarine tax has brought in; but I do know this, that we all 


ought to be seeking by every fair means to put upon the statute 
books laws which will give us money. The Senator from Mis- 
souri within the last twenty-four hours has put through this Sen- 
ate, by the aid of my vote and the votes of all but five Senators, 
a bill coe a pent par cake $00,000,000 8 Sra ts of the 
Treasury year an e $60,000,000 out o Treasury 
within two or three years. It is wise; it is for the public interest; 
it is for the general welfare of the United States that the Senator 
should have put that bill oe er with the same zeal and ener, 
that he is showing in trying to defeat this bill; but it puts a d 

u him and upon me of searching everywhere to find sources 
of revenue with which to pay for the river and harbor improve- 
ments. 

Mr. VEST. If the object of this bill is to raise revenue, why 
have the majority of the Finance Committee reported to cut 
down the tax in the bill one-half of what it was as it came from 
the other House? 

Mr. HILL. Iam going to move to restore that tax as it came 
Zom the House of Representatives when the bill comes into the 

ate. 

Mr. VEST. I am not talking about what the Senator from 
New York is going to do. I am talking about what has been 
done by a majority who are clamoring for revenue, and now cut 
down the tax ed in this bill one-half. 

Mr. . The Finance Committee has not been sat- 
isfactory to me for the last four years. 

Mr. VEST. Nor to me. 

Mr. HILL. Nor to anybody else. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Itis no more satisfactory to me now than 
it was in the last Congress, when the Senator from Tennessee 

. Harris], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest], the Sena- 

r from Texas . Mitts], and the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. JoxEs] undertook to make a tariff bill which raised the 
mischief with the industries of this country. 4Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLS. Lask the Senator will he agree to put some tax on 
ise and other objects of that kind in order to get revenue? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam for seeking out every legitimate sub- 
ject of revenue; and I want to keep in mind the incidental protec- 
tion of American manufactures. e plank which the Democratic 
convention of 1892 came very near Jaying down in its platform, the 
plank which the Senator from Wisconsin advocated, but which 
was voted down, and the plank of unconstitutionality substituted 
by the aid of the friends of the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL], 
and also the friends of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRIOR — 

Mr. VILAS. The Senator from New Hampshire does me an 
injustice. 

82 CHANDLER. I am for the plank of the Senator from Wis- 
consin which was voted down in the last Democratic national 
convention. 

Mr. VILAS. The Senator will not do me the injustice of saying 
that I advocated that plank. I was opposed to it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I get alittle confused about what goes on 
in Democratic conventions [laughter], but I had an idea that 
President Cleveland in 1892 wanted to run on the plank that was 
reported by the majority of the committee, but the unconstitu- 
tionality plank was spar in by a vote of the convention. I thought 
the Senator from Wisconsin was in favor of the plank which I 
have understood President Cleveland wanted to run upon; but 
really I have forgotten which side the Senator did speak on. 

Mr. President, I say that with the great drain upon the Treas- 
ury which will be made by the river and harbor bill, it is the 
duty of the Senate to pass all the laws it can for the raising of 
revenue. If we can not pass one law, let us pass another law. If 
we are so hamstrung here — Populist friends, who do not 
know what they do want, who vote one day with the Repub- 
licans, the next day with the Democrats, and the next day sit 
still and do not vote at all [laughter]; if this Senate is para- 
lyzed by such extraordinary Senators as these, let us pass the 
best revenue laws we can get and put them upon the statute 
books. If the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] and the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] have been unable to report to this 
body any greater ades eios ucing measure than this, we ought 
to be thankful for this. wecan not get $30,000,000 or $60,- 
000,000 and can get $1,000,000, then I say let us get that million 
dollars; and I = in all good faith to the Senator from Missouri 
that, having aided in imposing a sixty-million-dollar burden upon 
the United States Treasury, he ought now to take hold and hel 
the Treasury to the extent of the $1,000,000 or the $2,000,000 that 
this constitutional measure will put into the Treasury. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly. 
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Mr. SMITH. I want to ask, if there be no objection, whether 
this revenue bill has the united support of the Republican side of 
the Chamber? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President,I do not know. The Repub- 
cre pariy is somewhat dilapidated, but nothing like so dilapi- 


assure er eee as the Democratic party is on his side of 


the Chamber. [Laughter.] We do not flock together quite so 
harmoniously as we should and we are continually deranged by 
the presence of these half dozen Populists. [Laughter.] How the 
vote will be Ido not know. Ido not keep the score on this side 
of the Chamber. I do not know whether or not the Senator from 
New Jersey keeps the score on his side. 

Mr. VEST. f have been so thoroughly converted by the logical 
and eloquent remarks of the Senator from New Hampshire that I 
offer an amendment which, in view of what he has said, I have 
no doubt will be unanimously adopted by both sides. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. e Senator from Missouri has 
an amendment ding. 
Mr. VEST. withdraw that amendment, if there be no objec- 


tion. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is withdrawn. 
we „ now offered by the Senator from Missouri will 
stated. 


The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add the following as an ad- 


ditional section: 
Sec. 20. It is hereby declared t the special taxes im: by this act are 
levied and collected to furnish ier for the United States and not to en- 


able the Federal authority to make inspection of the article known as filled 
cheese or to prevent its sale and consumption when sold as such. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish now to give notice, as the bill has been 
discussed at some little length, and as its object is very clear on 
its face, that I shall feel it my duty, having reported the bill from 
the committee, to move to lay upon the table all amendments 
which do not really relate to the subject-matter of the bill. I 
have no objection at all to any amendment that tends to improve 
the bill in any way or to change it, but any amendment extrane- 
ous in character, having no connection with the subject, I shall 
feel justified in moving to lay upon the table. I will vote for 
those motions ifawebody else does. I will vote to lay such amend- 
ments upon the table whether right or wrong in themselves, be- 
cause I think this bill should be confined to the subject-matter 
involved and should not be loaded down with extraneous ques- 
tions that may be presented. I therefore move to lay on thetable 
the amendment ome by the Senator from Missouri. I should 
like to have it read first. 

Mr. VEST. Let the amendment be again read. Several Sen- 
ators have asked me what it is, and that is the easiest way to 


answer. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will again be 
read. 


The Secretary in read the amendment. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Ohio, to lay on the table the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. VEST. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask permission to say one word. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate is not in order except by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. GEORGE. Ishall occupy but a moment. Are we com- 

led to vote against the amendment on the ground that it con- 


ins a false statement as to the object of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll will be called. 

The Secre proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DUBOIS (when Mr. CAN NON /S name was called). I an- 
nounce the pair of the Senator from Utah . CANNON] with the 


Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], I 
ment for the day. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). I announce my pair 
with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON]. If he were 
present, I should vote ** yea.” 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HaANsBROUGH]. I believe 
he has not voted. I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD]. If he were 
present, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. he were pres- 
ent, I should vote“ nay.“ 

Mr. WETMORE (when his name was called). 


makethis announce- 


Iam paired with 


the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. BACON]. If he were present, 
I should vote“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I desire to state that my colleague 
[Mr. McBripz] is detained from the Senate. He is paired with 


the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. If my colleague were 
here, he would vote to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. CULLOM. Iam paired with the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Gray]. I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. BURROWS. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY], and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Pd] is paired with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar}. 
We will transfer the pairs, and the Senator from Massachuse 
12 Hoar] and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY] will 

That will permit the Senator from Alabama and my- 
self to vote. 

Mr. BRICE. Iam paired with the junior Senator from Col- 
orado [Mr. Worcorr|. ‘ 

Mr. HANSBROUGH (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I E uil if the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] has 
voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I withdraw my vote, being paired with 
that Senator. 

Mr. BATE. I desire to announce that the Senator from Mary- 
nE [Mr. Grsson] is paired with the Senator from Montana (Mr. 

ARTER]. 

Mr. PERKINS (after having voted in the affirmative). I de- 
sire to announce that Iam paired with the junior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Roach]. But as he and I are in accord on 
this bill, I have voted. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 14; as follows: 


YEAS—322. 

Aldrich, Dubois, Morrill, 
Gallinger, Nelson, Shoup, 

Brown, Hale. Peffer, Smith, 
Burro Hawley. Perkins, Stewart, 
Butler, Jones, Nev. Pettigrew, Teller, 
Chandler, Lodge. Platt, ilas, 
Clark, Mitchell, Oreg. uay arren, 
Davis, Mitchell, Wis. well, Wilson. 

NAYS—4. 
Bate, Morgan, Walthall, 
Berry, Jones, Ark. Pasco, te. 
Chilton, Lindsay, Pugh, 
Harris, Vest, 

NOT VOTING—4. 

Allen, Gra Pritchard, 
Bacon, Cullom, Hansbrough, Proctor, 
Baker, Daniel, Hoar, Roach, 
Blackburn, kins, Irby, nire, 
Blanchard, Faulkner, ey ©, Thurston, 
Brice, e, cBride, Til 
Caffery, Gear, MeMillan, Turpie, 
Call, rgo, Mantle, Voorhees, 
Cameron, Gibson, 5 Wetmore, 
Cannon, Gordon, Murphy, Wolcott. 
Carter, Gorman, er, 


So the amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. STEWART. I desire to offer an amendment, which is as 
follows: 

That on and after the Ist day of August, 1896, there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid 10 cents a pound upon all wools imported into the United Statesfrom 
any foreign country. 

Inasmuch as this is a revenue bill and there has been so much 
said with regard to revenue, I offer the amendment, believing, as 
I do, that it will be a mode of raising revenue entirely agreeable 
to the people whom I represent. I offer it simply as a method of 
raising revenue which will benefit the Treasury and be agreeable 
tothe people of the West and Middle States, and I think to the 
entire farmin 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add the following: 

That on and after the Ist day of August, 1896, there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid 10 cents a pound upon all wools imported into the United States from 
any foreign country. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I know that the effect of the amendment is 
to defeat the bill, and I move to lay it upon the table. Otherwise 
I should support the proposition with t pleasure. 

Mr. STEW ART and Mr. TELLER called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray]. If he were present, I 
should vote ‘‘ yea.” 


Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay]. 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was ealled). Iam paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANsBROUGH]. I should 
vote Pied if he were present. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 


with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD]. If he were 
present, I should vote ** nay." 
Mr. WETMORE (when his name was called), I am paired 
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with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. If he were 


present, I should vote ** yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. é 

Mr. PRITCHARD. On this vote I will transfer my pair to the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] and vote ‘‘ nay.” M. 

Mr. BRICE. I again announce my pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. Worcorr]. 

Mr. GEAR. I again announce my pair with the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Gorpon]. Ishould vote ** yea," if he were present. 

The result was aunounced—yeas 32, nays 17; as follows: 


YEAS—32. 

Aldric vis, Nelson, Sherman, 

y 1 Gallinger, Palmer, Smith, 
Bate, Hale. M papia 
Berry, Hawley, Perkins, Vi 
Burrows, il, Pettigrew, Walthall, 
Sulgen Mif, Wa. — Quay. White 

e y. s 
Clark,” orrill, Snell. Wilson. 
NAYS—17. 
Brown, Mitchell, Oreg. Teller, 
Butler, MCN ev. Peffer, 
Dubois, Lindsay, 
* McBride, Pugh, 
Hanebeough, Stewart, 
NOT VOTING—4, 

AIL Carter. Gorman, Murphy, 
Ban. Cockrell, Gray, Precio 
Baker, Cullom, oar, Roach, 
Blackburn, Daniel, Irby, Shoup, 
Blanchard, Elkins, Jones, Ark. Saure; 
Brice, Faulkner, See urston, 
Caffery, e, cMillan, Tillman, 
Cam Gibso Martin: NIRE 

eron, artin, etmore, 
Cannon, Gordons Morgan, Wolcott. 


So the amendment was laid on the table. ; 

Mr. LINDSAY. I offer an amendment fo see if we can ascer- 
tain exactly what the pur of the bill is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is pro to amend the bill by inserting, 
in line 4, section 3, pa e 2, between the word that“ and the 
word special,“ the following: 

For the protection of manufacturers and dealers in cheese against unfair 
and fraudulent competition and to protect the public 3 fraudulent 
practices by the manufacturers, vendors, and retailers of filled cheese in 
vending, ,and retailing the same as and for cheese and for the inci- 
dental and collateral purpose of raising revenue. 


So as to read: 


That, for 1 of manufacturers and dealers in cheese against un- 
fair and fraudulent competition, and to protect the ae inst fraudulen 
practices by the manufacturers, vendors, and retailers of filled cheese 
vending, selling, and reta: thesame as and for cheese, and for the inci- 
begs? and collateral purpose of raising revenue, special taxes are imposed 
as follows. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 
Mr. HILL. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 


the motion to lay the amendinent on the table. 
Mr. HILL. Has a motion been made to lay the amendment on 
the table? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio made the 
motion to lay the amendment upon the table, which is not debat- 
able. The question is on ing to that motion. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Onthat I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Pies Tu NC nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to 
e roll. 

Mr. BRICE (when his name was called). Iagain announce my 
pair with the junior Senator from Colorado wr WorcorT]. 

Mr. CARTER (when his name was called). On this question 
and on all questions relating to the pending bill for the day I am 
paired with the junior Senator from 3 [Mr. GIBSON]. 

Mr. CULLOM 8 his name was ed). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
senior Senator from Georgia Mr. GORDON]. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD].' If he were 
present, I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. WETMORE (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the fe Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. If he were 
present, I should vote yea." 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 35, nays 13; as follows: 


YEAS—35. 

Aldrich, Gallinger, Mitchell, Wis. Sherman, 
Allison, Hale, s Morrill, up, 
Brown, Hansbrough, Nelson, Smith, 
Burrows, Hawley, Palmer, Stewa 
Butler, Hill, Peffer, Teller, 
8 Jones, Nev. Bert - ELS 

r ew, arre 

vis, McBride, Platt Wilson.” 
Dubois, Mitchell, Oreg. Sew: 


NAYS—I3. 
Bate, Jones, Ark. Pasco, White. 
Berry, indsay, Pugh, 
George, Mills, Vest, 
ris, Morgan, Walthall, 
NOT VOTING—4L 
Allen, Chilton, Gray, 
£ Cockrell, Hoar, uire, 
Baker, Cullom, Irby, Thurston, 
Blackburn, Daniel, v e, 
Blanchard, lkins, c ie, 
Brice, Faulkner, Mantle, Voorhees, 
Caffery, e, Wetmore, 
Call, ear, Murphy, Wolcott. 
Cameron, Gibson, Prite 
Cannon, Gordon, Proctor, 
Gorman, Quay, 


So the amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President, I am in favor of 
the pending bill. I earnestly desire to see it become alaw. I 
gave notice a few days since, this being a revenue bill, that at 
the proper time I should offer an amendment. I submitted the 
amendment at the time, and it has been printed and is on the 
desks of Senators. The amendment is what is known in the Sen- 
ate and in the country as the Dingley tariff bill. That bill 
the national House of Representatives on the 26th of last - 
ber. It did not purport to be very much of a protective tariff 
bill. On the contrary, it was said to be more a bill to supply 
revenue than anything else. It was accompanied by a report 
made by the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, in which it was stated that the reve- 
nues were falling short every month $3,000,000 or more of being 
sufficient to meet the ordinary expenses of the Government. The 
bill was passed by a large majority and sent to the Senate. It 
was referred here to the Committee on Finance, and it was 
amended in the committee by striking out the tariff provision 
and inserting a free-coinage amendment, and it was so reported 
to the Senate. 

I had voted previously, and only a few days prior to the day 
when the bill was reported to the Senate, for an amendment to 
what was known as the bond bill, providing for the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver, and that amendment being adopted, I 
then voted for the bill as amended, as did a large majority of the 
Senate, including, I believe, 18 Republicans. I was opposed then 
and am opposed now to complicating the question of revenue or 
interfering in any manner with a proper revenue bill by putting 
on an amendment relating to coinage. Therefore I was one who 
was earnestly in favor of trying to get up that tariff bill in the Sen- 
ate, not for the purpose of voting for the amendment placed upon 
it by the Committee on Finance, but with a view and in the h 
that the Senate might vote down the amendment and pass the bill 
as it came from the other House. I was not opposed then nor am 
I now to legislation such as was incorporated in the amendment, 
but, on thecontrary, favored it; but the Senate had expressed itself 
on that subject, as I have said, but a few days before, and sent the 
bill to the House of Representatives. Therefore I was opposed, 
as I have said, to putting upon the tariff bill an amendment relat- 
s us coinage of any kind or character. 

ence, when the venerable Senator from Vermont [Mr. Mon- 
RILL], chairman of the Committee on Finance, moved on two dif- 
ferent occasions to take up the bill in the Senate, for the purpose 
of endeavoring to bring it toa vote and to get an expression of 
the Senate upon the two propositions, the free-coinage amendment 
and the tariff bill, I voted with him. I have been misrepresented 
in some of the papers in my own State in regard to my action in 
reference to that matter, and that is why I am now making the 
statement I make. 

Mr. President, as I said before,I desire to see this bill passed; 
but I thought in all good faith that we might with propriety, and 
without 55 passage of the bill, take this tariff bill 
that the House has already expressed itself on, put it on this bill 
as a proper amendment, send it to the House, let the House re- 
adopt it, and send the bill to the President. We were given to 
understand (I do not know by what authority, but it was a cur- 
rent rumor at the time the bi the House and at the time 
it was pending in the committee of the Senate) that inasmuch as 
it was a bill mild in its 5 features, and a bill that would 
raise some $40,000,000 of revenue annually, it would in all proba- 
bility receive Executive approval. If that were so then itis so 
now, I take it, inasmuch as Congress has made no provision what- 
ever for the revenues of the Government. 

Therefore it occurred to me that it was not only a proper thing, 
but a most 8 thing for the Republicans of the Senate, 
and as many Democrats and Populists as might be willing, for 
the sake of porong this much reyenue, that we should place this 
amendment upon the pending bill. Notice, however, has been 
served on me by some of my Republican friends and leaders in 
the Senate that they will not vote for the amendment in the 
event I offered it, fearing it might defeat the bill, and I hesitate 
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as to whether under the circumstances I ought to offer the amend- 
ment, Iwant it distinctly understood that it is not by reason of 
any opposition whatever to the bill that I have given notice of the 
proponga amendment, but solely in the hope of in this way accom- 
plishing two purposes; first, in giving some measure of protection 
to wool and other farm products, lumber, coal, etc.; and second, 
by providing some $40,000,000 revenue, and thus avoid a further 
issue of bonds. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to 
make a statement? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. The farmers of the Northwest, the farmers of 
the country, and the poopie of the country come here and want 
this little piece of relief. e Senate has already expressed itself 
heretofore on the tariff bill. Why complicate this simple measure 
of relief with a tariff bill? We have all made a record on the 
tariff bill, and what is the use of going over the ground again? I 
appeal to the Senator, being friendly to the bill, to withdraw the 
amendment. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. If the Senator from Minnesota 
will allow me, I will state that the Senate has not expressed itself 
on the tariff bill except as the mere failure to take up the bill has 
been an expression. I admit that there have been two efforts 
made by the chairman of the Committee on Finance to take up 
the bill, and he failed to get enough votes to take it up. The Sen- 
ate has as yet had no opportunity to express itself on that bill by 


voting either for it or a st it. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to 
make a su. tion? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Certainly. 


Mr.STEWART. Ihavealittle amendment in my hand which, 
if added to his amendment, will help it. It reads as follows: 
The owner of silver bullion may take the same to any mint of the United 
to standard dollars f. 


States, and the same shall be coined in: or his benefit, upon 
the terms and conditions which are provided by law for the coinage of gold. 


I offer that as an amendment to the Senator’s amendment, and 


I think it will help it through. 
Mr. MITC of Oregon. That is all very well as te 
legislation, but it has nothing to do with a tariff bill. have 


already voted for that proposition at this present session, and the 
bill has the Senate. 

Mr. TE. Will the Senator from Oregon permit me a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CHANDLER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. I desire to ask the Senator from Oregon, as he 
has no doubt informed himself carefully upon this subject, if the 
Senate should add the Dingley bill as an amendment and we 
should thereupon desist from further ornamentation, has he any 
donbt of the ie of the measure elsewhere? 

Mr. MITC of Oregon. I do not see why I should have 
any doubt, as the House of Representatives has already passed 
upon both measures. 

Mr. DUBOIS. May I ask the Senator from Oregon a question? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Certainly. 

Did I understand the Senator tosay that he did 


Mr. DUBOIS. 3 e 
not wish to consider a free-coinage measure in connection with a 
tariff proposition; that he thought they should be considered sep- 


arately and independently? : 

Mr. MITCHELL ofOregon. Isaid insubstance that I did not 
pro to embarrass the of a proper tariff bill by putting 
on it an amendment relating to the co of money, for the 
reason that I think each subject should stand by itself; one should 
not embarrass the other. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I thought I understood the Senator correctly, 
and I regard him as a strong and able advocate of free coinage; 
but owing to some strictures which were made here a day or two 

o by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Brown] it is proper to state, 
after this very candid answer of the Senator, that it had come to 
the knowledge of other silver ublican Senators who differ 
with him as to the best method of advocating free coinage and 
who place silver above tariff that a great many free-coinage men 
besides himself would not vote fora free-coinage substitute for the 
Dingley tariff bill, and when we were unable to substitute, on that 
account, the free-coinage bill for the tariff bill then they would 
vote for the tariff bill and it omen irm and become alaw without 
anything being accomplished for silver. Owing to the very tech- 
nical argument of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Brown], which 
made no impression upon the Senate, of course, but was designed 
and intended to mislead people in of the cou remote 
from here in to the effect of the votes of the five silver Sen- 
ators on this side of the Chamber who voted against taking up the 
Dingley bill, I am very glad that their position and the effect of 
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their vote has been made so plain by the frank statement of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

The Senator from Oregon, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Brown], 
and all other free-coinage Republican Senators who voted to take 
up the Dingley bill intended to pass that bill, without regard to 
free coinage, while the five Senators who refused by their votes 
to take up the Dingley bill intended that the Dingley bill should 
not pass without free coinage being joined with it. I hope each 
Senator will stand squarely by the record and effect of his vote 
M ien and that no farther effort will be made to pervert 

e record. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I simpl ak for myself,and no 
one else. I have stated my position. 1 think it was ty well 
understood in the Senate, however, before, so far as that is con- 
cerned. I desire it should be understood elsewhere. 

Mr. VILAS. Ishould tike to ask the Senator from Oregon if 
he thinks, for the reason he has just given, we ought to embarrass 
one bill with another. 

Mr. MITCHELL of . Upon reflection, in view of the 
appeals made to me by my friend from Minnesota, in view of other 
ap that have been made to me by leaders of the Senate on this 
side of the Chamber, I will not offer the amendment, although I 
should bevery glad to have an 5 to vote some relief to the 
woolgrowers of this country. I voted with gront pleasure against 
laying on the table the amendment of the Senator from Nevada 
133 for a tariff of 10 cents a pound on wool, and whenever 

get an opportunity hereafter to vote for a proper tariff bill I pro- 
pose to do it; and I do not propose to embarrass it with any other 
subject. When the question of free coinage comes up all know 
where I stand on that, and it is not necessary to make any state- 
ment in regard to it. 

Mr. R. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Oregon, no matter what might be the action of this or the other 
body, if the Dingley bill should be attached to the pending bill, 
whether he has any reason in the world to suppose it would become 


a law? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I know nothing about it at all, 
I should hope that the President, in view of the deficiency in the 
revenues, would sign the bill Of course I have no knowledge 
upon the subject. 

Mr.STEWART. Ishall not offer GTN now, since the 
Senator from Oregon has withdrawn his, although it would ben- 
efit the filled-cheese bill very much. It would be very appropriate 
on this or any other bill to have silver coined upon the terms and 
conditions applied to gold. Ithought it germane to the Senator's 
amendment, and a very necessary amendment, to make it success- 
ful in the Senate. But inasmuch as he has not offered his amend- 
ment, I do not poops to embarrass the bill with my amendment. 
I am in favor of the filled-cheese bill. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I do not want to debate the tariff 
bill when it is not before the Senate, but with the freedom we 
have here I want to read an extract from a letter written by the 
President of the United States July 2, 1894, to a member of the 
House. I heard the Senator from Michigan pen Burrows] talk 
about great faith the other day, and I want to suggest that the 
Senator from Oregon must be a man of great faith. The Presi- 
dent said: 

It must be admitted that no 


tariff measure can accord with Democratic 


tabsurdity of such a pro d 
tion Mat the wl of the 
on of tariff 


ire 


i 5 t iolati i 
tariff . small, is alike v. ve of Democratic principle and 

If anybody after that thinks there is a chance for a duty on 
wool, he must have wonderful faith. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, the record of Democratic 

inion is not quite complete without this extract from the tariff 
plank of 1888, when Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Thurman were the 
candidates. It is a protective tariff: 

Our established domestic industries and en rises should not and need 
not be endan. by the reduction and of the burdens of taxa- 
tion. On the cont a fair and careful revision of our tax laws, with due 
allowance for the difference between the wages of American and foreign 
labor, must promote and encourage every branch of such industries and 
enterprises by giving them assurance of an extended market and steady and 
continuous operations. 

Mr.MILLS. The Senator is reading from arepealedlaw. That 
was repealed in 1892. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I read from the Democratic platform of 1888. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, the present Executive did not 
make that platform, although he ran on it. But we all under- 
stand how easy it is for a man to run on a platform and fail to 
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adhere to it after he is elected. The President, in his annual 
m to Congress December 6, 1893, I think likely uttered his 
true sentiments on this question. He said: 

Ithink it may be fairly assumed that a large pr ion of the sheep owned 
by the farmers throughout the country are found in small flocks numbering 
from 2 to 50. * + When the number of farmers engaged in wool raising 
is compared with all the farmers in the coun: and the small proportion 
they bear to our population is considered; when it is made apparent that, in 
6 of those who own sheep, the benefit of the present 
tariff on wool is 


usory. etc. 
Ithink probably that expresses his opinion on the wool tariff. 
Mr. PALMER. I desire to know whether it is e ey Pa of 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] and the tor 
from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] to prove that the President would 
not be likely to sign the Dingley billif passed? Is that the pur- 


pose? 

Mr. TELLER. Ishould like to say to the Senator that I think 
it would be entirely out of order for me to suggest that he would 
not. lhave not suggested that he would not sign it. I heard 
some such suggestion here that he would. I shall not violate the 
rules of the Senate by suggesting that he would not. I simply 
wanted the Senate to understand his sentiments on the subject. 

Mr. PALMER. I wish to say to the Senator from Colorado and 
the Senator from Connecticut that I am fully convinced he would 
not. 

ES HALE. The Senator read first from the President's letter 
of 1894? 

Mr. TELLER. I read from the letter of President Cleveland 
to the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House, Mr. Wilson, dated the 2d of July, 1894. 

Mr. HALE. Did not the President allow that bill to become a 
law, notwithstanding the protest the Senator has read? 

Mr. TELLER. But there was not any provision for a duty on 


wool in it. 
Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. President, there has been a deal of 
discussion here this morning of the present tariff bill and its de- 


fects. It seems that the Senators on the other side of the Cham- 
ber are not willing to put a tariff on wool, although they declare 
that such a tariff tax ought to be levied. There is one provision 
of the existing tariff law which I think we all agree ought to be 
changed. Senators on the otherside of the Chamber voted against 
it when it was in rated into the present law, and most of the 
Senators on this side who voted for it were in the position of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] when he 
voted for what is known as the Sherman silver bill. He voted for 
it under stress of circumstances in order to defeat some other 
measure which he ee te as more cheats and he was 
ready to vote to re it the next day. number of Senators on 
this side voted for the differential tax on sugar in order to secure 
sd epa a tariff bill at all, and were willing the day after 
the bill became a law to vote to repealthattax. For Hie purpose 
S Bering it repealed I offer the amendment which I send to the 
esk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Ken will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Add the following as an additional section: 


or the Government, and for other pon which provides as 
all sugars above No.16, Dutch standard, in color. 

upon all We re disco] there shall be levied, lected, 
and paid a duty of one-eighth of 1 cent per pound, in addition to the said dur 
co! 


of 40 cent ad valorem," be, and the same is hereby, repealed, and the col- 
fection of said additional duty, from and after a of this act, is 
hereby discontinued. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It does seem to me unfair that in a body like 
the Senate of the United States, when a measure has been framed 
and carefully considered, debated in both Houses of Congress, it 
should be attempted to be loaded down with extraneous subjects. 
It seems to me it is not exactly a fair mode of legislation. Ido 
not believe I have ever tried it myself. Ido not think I would do 
it. Here is a simple bill for the relief of the farmers from what 
they regard as a fraud. Itis not a measure of me magnitude, 
involving large sums of money, although it will yield probably 
half a million or a million dollars of revenue. Under the circum- 
stances I appeal to my friend from Kentucky not to delay the 
pending measure. I move to lay the amendment upon the table. 

Mr. MILLS. On that let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will vote for a duty on sugar; I will vote 
for a duty on tea; I will vote for a hundred duties I might name; 
but it is not exactly a fair re us attempt it here as an amend- 
ment to a bill like the one pendi 15 When we take up the ques- 
tion of revenue we shall have ample time to consider it. Besides, 
whatever may be the intention of the Senator from Kentucky, the 
amendment would tend to prolong the session. It would open up 
new subjects of controversy and defeat this bill. If it is the ob- 
ject to defeat the bill, let it be done by a direct vote. Imove that 
the amendment lie on the table, 


Mr. TELLER. I wish to make an inquiry before the motion is 


put. Do J understand this to be a proposed repeal of all duties on 


? 

Mr. MILLS. Only the differential duty. 

Mr. LINDSAY. It is a repeal of only the one-eighth differential 
aniy: It leaves the 40 cent duty to remain as it is. 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. e question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio, to lay on the table the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Kentucky, upon which the yeas and 
nays are demanded. 

e yeas and nays were ordered; an pr 

Th d rdered; and the oceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRICE (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Worcorr]. 

Mr. CARTER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. tee 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). fam paired with 
laware [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. FAULKNER (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS]. I should 
vote **nay" if he were present. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON]. 

Mr. GORMAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE]. 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). Iam paired for the 
rest of the afternoon with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCK- 
RELL]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). On this political 
yen Iam paired with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 


OACH]. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD]. If he were 
present, I should vote ** nay.” 

Mr. WALTHALL (when his name was called). I am pai 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania . CAMERON]. 

Mr. WETMORE (when his name wascalled). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. If he were pres- 
ent, I should vote “ yea," 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CARTER. I desire to announce a general pair of my col- 


the Senator from 


league . MANTLE] with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
MARTIN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 16; as follows: 

YEAS—3L 
Aldrich, Morrill, 
Allison, Nelson, Smi 
Brown, Hawley, » Palmar, Smith, 
Burrows, Jones, Ney. Pe y Vilas, 
S Lodge, Platt, Warren, 
Clark, McBride, qur White, 
Davis, Mitchell, Oreg. we) Wilson. 
s Sherman, 
NAYS—I6. 
Bate, Lindsay, 
Berry, Dee Milis, Teller, 
Dubois, Jones, Ark. Peffer,” Yer 
NOT VOTING—42. 

Allen, Carter, Gray, Proctor, 
Bacon, Cockrell, Hoar, Roach, 
Baker, Cullom, 2 E aque. 
Blanchard, Elkins, Me Tillman, 
Brice, Faulkner, Mantle, Voorhees, 
Butler, Frye, Maus HAMM, 
Caff * Gear * urph: * etmore, 
Call S Gibson, n Wolcott. 
Cameron, on, Perkins, 
Cannon, 


So the amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, it is apparent that no amend- 
ment at all is to be allowed of this bill, it makes no difference how 
proper it may be, and as I mee opposed to the bill I rather con- 

tulate myself that that is the fact, and that that fact is estab- 
ished, not only by all the votes which have been cast upon the 
bill here to-day and heretofore, but I understand it has been 
decreed by a caucus that no amendment is to go on this bill. So 
my objections to it will be stated in the form of objections to the 
text of the bill. I shall not engage in the discussion of the consti- 
tutional question, which has been so fully and so clearly presented 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest], but it seems to me that 
this bill is drawn very 5 and that upon the definition 
that is given here Senators will find that, if passed into a law, it 
will be extremely difficult of execution. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator allow me to correct one mis- 

apprehension under which he labors? 
r. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. ALLISON. I wish to say that I know of no decree of a 
Republican caucus respecting what this bill should contain or 
should not contain. Therefore, whatever may be the truth upon 
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this fe it does not apply to any Republican caucus, for we 
have none. 

Mr. MORGAN. Igather my information from the public prints 
here in the city. That is all I know about it. 

Now I will read section 2. It provides— 

That for the purposes of this act certain substances and compounds shall be 
known and designated as "filled cheese," namely: All substances made of 
milk or skimmed milk, with the admixture of butter, animal oils or fats, vege- 
table or any other oils, or compounds foreign to such milk, and made in imi- 
tation or semblance of cheese. 

If any compound or any substance foreign to milk is put into 
cheese, it is filled cheese, according to this definition. Well, salt is 
a substance that is foreign to milk. The excellent Edam cheeses 
that come from New York are very heavily salted. So if you put 
any salt in your cheese, under this definition,it is filled cheese; 
and if you put any of those nice herbs in your cheese that the 
Germans are so fond of pastes in for the purpose of enriching it 
and giving it a flavor, of coursethey would be substances foreign 
to milk, and then it would be filled cheese; or if in the manufac- 
ture of it you would undertake to imitate the Rochefort cheese, or 
the Neuchatel, or even the Limburger, you would find yourself in 
& very great strait by putting in foreign substances that are evi- 
dently necessary to get the flavor of Rochefort or Neuchatel cheese 
or to get the odor of Limburger. In fact, I do not know how you 
would ever get the odor of Limburger unless you put asafetida or 
something of that kind in it, and your law and your definition 
compels you to have nothing in it at all except milk or skimmed 
milk; you must not add butter to it; you must not add any ad- 
mixture of butter or animal oils or fats or vegetable or other oils 


or compounds if they are foreign to milk. think the inventor 
of that definition must have been very hard put to it to find out 
some means of ascertaining what he did not intend to do. 


Is it not on its face absolutely absurd that a definition of filled 
cheese should exclude from that cheese every substance that is 
foreign to milk? If you want to put in coloring matter, that is 
foreign to milk; flavoring matter is foreign to milk. But the test 
of whether cheese is filled cheese or not filled cheese is whether or 
not the substance incorporated with it is foreign to milk. Thatis 

our definition. Iam glad that you have got it screwed down so 
tight that you can not get away from it without amending it 
yourselves, because I sup; somewhere else this bill is to be 
scrutinized; and the object of this bill, as declared in this defini- 
tion of filled cheese, must be to exclude from it every substance 
that is foreign to milk; and unless it does not exclude every sub- 
stance that is foreign to milk it is not filled cheese. Enough on 
that point in the case. 

This bill seems to be designed also not merely to destroy the 
industry of making a preparation of cheese by putting lard in it, 
or butter, or fat, or oils, or vegetables, but it also strikes very 
heavily, I think, at some other species of manufactures. Section 
6 provides— 

„ shall be packed by the manufacturers in wooden pack- 
ages only— 

Why not put it in tin packages? Why notin paper packages? 
Why do you confine the packages in which this seems Ei be 
put to wood only? And it must be wood— 
not before used for that purpose. 

When you manufacture cheese and put any substance in it that is 
foreign to milk, you must then put it into a wooden package, and 
not only a wooden package, but a wooden packagethat has never 
been used before. It makes no difference if you have a package on 
hand and it cost you a dollar or a half dollar, and youscoured it up so 
as to get every mark off of it, you could not put cheese in that pack- 

e. Thatis giving a very decided advantagetothe manufacturers 
of wood over the manufacturers of paper poxes and tin boxes and 
other material which might be found suitable for packing cheese. 
That is not a I ht circumstance in the effort to prop DRM 
: 3 of the Northwest against those who manufacture filled 


eese. 

There seems to be a general strike at everybody and everything 
that comes in reach. After you have got the cheese in a wooden 
box it must be marked: 

In black-faced letters not less than 2 inches in length— 

How wide they are to be we do not know. I have seen letters 
2inches in length that were so narrow that you could scarcely 
read them; and it would take a very fine reader to understand 
printed letters 2 inches long. No width is prescribed, but the 
“ black-faced letters" must be made; and how must they be put 
on? Puton— 
in a circle in the center of the top and bottom of the cheese. 

It must be put on the cheese first, and that is in a wooden box. 
I do not know how you are going to put the ** black-faced letters " 
on the bottom of a cheese in a wooden box so that the words will 
= 5 or how you can do it without spoiling the material. 

must be— 


Marked, stam; and branded with the words “filled 
faced letters not less than 2 inches in 


cheese” in black- 


length, in a circle in the center of the 


inshes in length in line from the top to the Dottóm ot the dese, oa the side 
es ine fro 
in four places equidistant 8 SES n * 

Why, Mr. President, that is closer work than we have in this 
pees printing with which we intend to prevent fraudulent elec- 

ons. 

But is it not impossible to conceive that anyone drawing a bill 
that was intended to be intelligently designed to convey correct 
ideas and that was capable of execution should require “‘ black- 
faced letters" to be puton cheese inside the box and then that the 
Dox atseit should be painted with ** black-faced letters” on the out- 
side 

This looks like a small matter, but it shows, in the eagerness to 
pass this bill, which is simply a bonus to the makers of cheese out 
of cream or milk that is not skimmed, that the person who drafted 
the bill and the committees who have upon it have gone 
entirely out of line and have m provisions in it which make it 
an odious measure, not merely to the persons engaged in the 
manufacture of filled cheese, but to several other very important 
industries of the country. 

We come now to another feature of this bill, which I confess 
that I find difficulty in understanding: 

Eve rson, firm, or ration who ma 
shall be: eemed a —̃ —Ä of h eer Breeton Cie cnp qutd 

The preceding paragraph, which aids in defining, reads thus: 

Munntacturere of filled cheese shall pay $240 for each and every factory per 

. Whether you work in yourfactory ornot. You may have estab- 
lished a factory for three or four years without having worked 
it at all. It is the factory that is taxed; it is not the manu- 
facture. You tax the establishment. The factory, of course, 
must consist of a piece of real estate with some houses upon it, 
some structures; but this bill taxes the factory, without reference 
to the question of whether the men who own the factory are actu- 
ally engaged in the manufacture of cheese. 

Having pointed out these matters in this bill. I am content to 
let it pass into the hands of any part or department of this Gov- 
ernment that has the scrutiny of law, to see whether or not such 
a bill as this can find its way to the statute book. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PLATT). The question is, 
Shall the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole be 
concurred in? 

Mr. NELSON. Ithink there are some committee amendments 
to the bill which have not yet been acted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that all 
the committee amendments have been acted upon. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I do not know that any motion is 
necessary, but when the bill is in the Senate I wish to reserve the 
question as to concurring in theamendments reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The bill is in the Senate now. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The bill has been reported to the Senate, and 
it is in order to ask for a separate vote on any of the amendments 
which have been to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bil is in the Senate, and 
the question is on concurring in the amendments which have been 
made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HILL. Itrust the amendments made as in Committee of 
the Whole, which were made pro forma and without discussion, 
will not be adopted. They were adopted as a mere matter of 
form. The Senate committee has seen fit to reduce the tax from 
the amount fixed by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, it is true that there were two 
amendments reported by the Committee on Finance, which were 
adopted as in Committee of the Whole, as to the amount of the 
tax on the manufacturers and wholesale dealers. "There was no 
change made in the tax on the retail dealer. So far as those two 
amendments are concerned there was some difference of opinion 
about the reduction of the amount in the committee. hon- 
ored colleague on the committee to my right, the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. MORRILL], thinks we ought to nonconcur in those 
amendments. It is a matter of indifference to me, as it is only a 
question whether the tax shall be $400 or $240. 

Mr. HILL. The bill as it passed the House of Representatives 
made the tax on manufacturers $400. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. I think the tax should be made exactly as the 
House passed it upon the manufacturers. The amount to be paid 
by the wholesale dealer, as the bill passed the House, was $250, 
and the amendment of the Senate was to reduce it to $200. 

Mr. President, I favor the passage of the bill, not upon the 
grounds stated by the distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 

HERMAN], who has the bill in charge, but I favor it as a revenue 
measure, and therefore I am anxious that it shall produce as 
much revenue as it is capable of producing. For that reason I 
favor leaving the bill exactly as the other House passed it. 
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There are some features of the measure which I do not very cor- 
dially approve, but in the present exigency of the Treasury I am 
in favor of the passage of this bill to relieve the Treasury as much 
as possible. Iregret that there has not been any estimate pro- 
duced here from any source as to the precise amount of revenue 
which this measure, if it become a law, is likely to produce. I 
do not favor the bill upon any ground other than the raising of 
revenue. The very object of the bill, as stated in one of the amend- 
ments offered, was correctly detailed, according to the statement 
of some of the Senators who have favored the bill. I place my 
support of the bill entirely upon the ground of its revenue provi- 
sions, and upon those only. The States have ample power to 

ulate this question for themselves. 

ER far as the protection features of the bill are concerned, the 
National Government has the right to take this fraud by the 
throat and to tax it, and it is not an abuse of the taxing power so 
to do. The oleomargarine bill was subject to the same objection, 
but it is upon the statute book and nobody has proposed its re- 
peal from the time it was passed to the present; there is no effort 
to repeal it, nobody is asking for its repeal. Itis bringing reve- 
nue for the support of the Government, and it is a precedent for 
the enactment of this bill into law. As the oleomargarine law 
has pronunce nearly $2,000,000 annually, in the present exigency 
of the Treasury I think we might well supplement it by the 

e of this measure, but I do not believe in minimizing this 
8 I think it is wise not to concur in the amend- 
ments of the committee, but to leave the tax as the other House 
left it, and I trust the distinguished Senator from Ohio will see 
the propriety of this action. 

Mr. SHERMAN. So far as the committee are concerned, after 
consulting with the members around me, I have no objection to 
disagreeing to the amendments and letting the bill stand just as 
it came from the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFIC The question is on concurring 
in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. Is it 
desired that the vote shall be taken in gross or separately? 

Mr. MORRILL, Mr. SHERMAN, and others. In gross. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendments were nonconcurred in. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the bill 
pass? 
ums VEST. Icallforthe yeas and nays on the passage of the 

ill. 


des bes ee nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to 
the roll. 

Mr. CARTER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gipson], and therefore withhold 
my vote. : 

r. CULLOM (when his name was called). I have had a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY]. The Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. Pasco] has had a pair with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. CockRELL]—— 

Mr. PASCO. On this question. 

Mr. CULLOM, On this question. Wehave paired the Senator 
from Missouri with the Senator from Delaware, and therefore are 
at liberty to vote. I vote Ab ege 

Mr. FAULKNER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with my colleague from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS]. - 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Gorpon]. If he were here, I should 
vote ‘* yea.” 

Mr. GORMAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE]. 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). Under the arrange- 
ment announced by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLom] I am 
at liberty to vote. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). I have a general 
jg with the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Roach]. 

y were present, he would vote in the affirmative. I therefore 
vote ** yea." 

Mr. WALTHALL (when his name was called). On the p e 
of this bill I am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CAMERON]. If he were present, I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. WETMORE (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. BACON]. If he were present, 
I should vote ** yea.” 

- The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Iam paired with the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. BLANCHARD], but for the purpose of this vote I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE], who is paired 
with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN], and vote yea.“ 

'Mr.GORMAN. Under that transfer of pairs I am at liberty to 
vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I desire to announce that the Senator 


from Utah [Mr. Cannon], who is absent, would vote for this bill 
were he 8 


Mr. BRICE. I am paired with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Worcorr]. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 18; as follows: 

YEAS—37. 

Aldrich, Hale, Nelson, Shoup, 
Allison, Hansbrough, Palmer, Smith, 
Brown, Hawley, Peffer, Stewart, 
Butler, erkins, Teller, 
Chandler, Jones, Nev. Pettigrew, Turpie, 
Clark, ige, tt Vilas, 
Cullom, McBride, tchard, Warren. 
Davis, Mitchell, Oreg. uay, 
Dubois, Mitchell, Wis. well, 

allinger, Morrill, Sherman, 

NAYS—13. 
Bate, Gorman, Mills, White. 
* Morgan, 
Chilton, Jones, Ark. P 
George, YN, Vest, 
NOT VOTING—39. 

Allen, Cannon, Gray, Roach, 
Bacon, Carter. Hoar, uire, 
Baker, Cockrell, Irby, urston, 
Blackburn, Daniel, Kyle, Tillman, 
Blanchard, kins, McMillan, Voorhees, 
Brice, Faulkner, Mantle, Walthall, 
Burrows, Frye, Martin, Wetmore, 
Caffery, Gear, Murphy, ilson. 
Call, Gibson, Proctor, Wolcott. 
Cameron, Gordon, Pugh, 

So the bill was passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report ofthe committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 8293) making appropriations to supply deficiencies , 
in the appropriations for the year ending June 30, 1896, and 
for prior years, and for other purposes. 

e message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5210) making 1 to provide for the a 
of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1897, and for other purposes; further insisted 
upon its di eement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 

, 61, 69, 87, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 105, 154, 171,172, 
173,174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 
189, 190, 191, 193, 194, 195, and 201, upon which the committee were 
unable to agree; agreed to the further conference asked for by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Grout, Mr. PITNEY, and Mr. DOCKERY man- 
agers at the conference on the part of the House. 

ELIZABETH W. SUTHERLAND. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the bill 
8. 1420) 5 a pension to Elizabeth W. Sutherland, returned 
om the House of Representatives at the request of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate reconsider the 
votes whereby it nonconcurred in the House amendments and 
requested a conference with the House of Representatives on the 
bill and amendments. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senate passed the bill granting a pen- 
sion at the rate of $75 a month. The House amended it by mak- 
ing the sum $50a month. The Senate appointed a committee of 
conference, We have been waiting on the House for more than 
two weeks to do us the courtesy of appointing a committee of con- 
ference on their part. They have failed todoso. Wishing that 
Mrs. Sutherland may get some relief during the present Con. 5 
I, with her consent, requested the recall of the bill from the House 
for the purpose of concurring in the House amendments. 

I move that the Senate concur in the amendments of the House 
of Representatives. It is the best we can do. 

'The amendments were concurred in. 

RECIPROCITY AND COMMERCIAL TREATIES. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives; which 
was referred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That there 
be printed 10,000 copies each of the majority and minority reports of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means concerning reciprocity and commercial treaties, 


and also 10,000 copies of the hearings before the subcommittee of said Com- 


mittee on Ways and Means on reciprocity and commercial treaties; 3,000 


copies of said reports and hearings for the use of the Senate and 7,000 copies 
for the use of the House of Representatives. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON FRIDAY. 
Mr. ALLISON. I ask unanimous consent that when the Senate 
adjourn to-day it be to meet at 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent that when the Senate adjourn to-day it be to 
meet at 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

DESIGNATION OF PRESIDING OFFICER. 

Mr. GORMAN. Iask the indulgence of the Senate to make a 
request. The Vice-President and the President pro tempore both 
being away, no designation of a Presiding Officer can be made 
over one day except by unanimous consent. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], who now 
occupies the chair, may act in that capacity until the adjournment 
to-morrow afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If thereisno objection, thatorder 
will be considered as made. 

PROPOSED RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate take up the bill (H. R. 
7864) to amend the immigration laws of the United States. 

Mr. Mils and Mr. HILL addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Debate is not in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
question is on agreeing to the motion to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill indicated by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. HILL. Iknow the question is not debatable, but I desire 
simply to say that I gave notice some time agothat I desired to move 
to take up the bill reported by the Judiciary Committee in relation 
to contempts of court. I was cut off on several occasions by other 
business, and I wish now to move that we proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill, not necessarily to.antagonize the immigra- 
tion bill, but my bill, if I may uso that expression, the contempt 
bill, has not passed the other House, and there is more propriety 
in taking up that bill, in order that it may go to the other House, 
than there is in eren p a bill which has alreađy the 
House and which can acted upon very quickly. erefore I 
shall have to call for the yeas and nays on the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, because I can not.amend the motion, and 
I wish to have the contempt bill taken up and disposed of, 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to say a word to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts before the question is taken, if I can get permission of 
the Senate so to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
can proceed by unanimous consent. The motion is not debatable, 

Mr. HARR Iam quite aware of the fact that it is not debat- 
able. 

I want to moms that the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Gipson] before leaving for Annapolis, where he is now m 
ing an official mi ially requested me to ask that the bill 
should not be considered until he should return, 

Mr. LODGE. I will say to the Senator from Tennessee that I 
merely desire to have the bill taken up and made the unfinished 
business, and I shall then give way for conference reports which 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. HAL] and the Senator from Iowa 

. ALLISON] desire to present. I do not intend to press the bill 
the absence of the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ihave no desire to antagonize. I simply want 
to perform a duty to an absent Senator, 

Mr. HILL 


. . President—— 
Mr. TELLER. Let us have the regular order. 
Mr. ALDRICH. r order. 


Mr. HILL. Ido not understand how the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts can control the bill in that way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. HILL. I should think a Democrat would have the right 
once in a while to make a motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Will the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of the bill? 

r. HILL. On that question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. CARTER (when his name was called). Iam d with 
the somo Senator from Maryland [Mr. Grsson], therefore 
wi 


thhold my vote. 
Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). Ihave a general 
pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray]. If he were 
present, I would vote yea.” 

Mr.FAULKNER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS]. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON]. f 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL]. In his absence I with- 


hold my vote. 
Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. ROACH]. 


Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). 


I am paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts . Hoar]. 


Mr. WALTHALL (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. peer 
Mr. WETMORE (when his name was called). am paired 


with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. If he were 
present, I should vote " 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PUGH. I was requested by the Senator from Michi 
[Mr. Burrows] to state that he has a general pair with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY]. 

in the affirmative). I am 


Mr. SHOUP (after having vo 
nator from California [Mr. WHITE], and there- 


ired with the 
ore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BRICE (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
r. Woncorr]. I 


general pair with the Senator from Colorado 


withdraw my vote. 
The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 6; as follows: 
YEAS—24. 

Aldri: Dubo; Lodge, Pettigrew, 
Allison? Galtinger, MeBride, Platt. 

rown. ie. e Oreg. e 
Butler, Hansbrough, Morrill, geari, 
Chandler, Hawley, Ne Sherman, 
Davis, Jones, Nev. Peffer, Teller, 

NAYS—46. 
Bate, Clark, Lindsay, Palmer. 
Chil Harris, 
NOT VOTING—59. 
Allen, Danie M 
6 
Baker, Faulkner, Martin, ‘Thurston, 
perry, Frye, Mills, ‘Tillman, 
Blackburn, Gear, Mitchell, Wis. Turpie, 
Blanc rge, [n Vest, 
Brice, Gibson, Murphy, Vilas, 
Burrows, Gordon, Voorhees, 
Caffery, Perkins, Walthall, 
, Gray, Pritchard, Warren, 

Cameron, Proctor, Wetmore, 
Cannon, Hoar, Pugh, te, 
Carter, Irby, Roach, ilson, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Show Wolcott. 
Cullom, yle, Smi 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. No quorum having voted, the 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll; and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Dubois, McBride, Pugh, 
Allison, Faulkner, Mills, uay. 

te, Gallinger, Mitchell, Oreg. well, 
Berry, Gear, Morgan, herman, 
Brice, George, Morrill, Shoup, 
Butler, Gorman, Nelson, ‘eller, 
Carter, le. er, es 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Ue Walthall, 
Chilton, Harris, Peffer, etmore. 
Clark, PAINT, Torn. 
Cullom, „ ettigrew, 
Davis, Lodge, Platt. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators have re- 
sponded to their names, A quorum is present. The question 
recurs upon the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopGE] to proceed to the consideration of the bill known as the 
immigration bill. 

Mr.HALE. Allow me to appeal to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. Is thize with him about his bill 

Mr. LODGE. Ishouldlike to have another yea-and-nay vote 
on the motion. 

Mr.HALE. There will be no quorum, I presume, on a test vote. 
I should like to get up a conference report. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to develop that fact again. 

Mr. GORMAN. Itrust the Senator from Massachusetts will 
withdraw his motion until to-morrow, when it can be renewed, 
and we shall have a voting quorum present. He can withdraw it 
now and make it again in the morama: 

Mr. HALE. Pending the motion, I present a privileged report 
and ask for its consideration. 

Mr. GORMAN. Isuggest that the motion to proceed to the 
consideration of the immigration bill had better be withdrawn for 
a moment. Weare dividing upon the question, and the Senator 
from Massachusetts will have to withdraw it if other business is 
to intervene. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not feel like withdrawing the motion. It 
will come up to-morrow; it is the unfinished business, and it can 
be voted on. 

Mr. GORMAN. Then I shall object to any other business being 
transacted. 

Mr. HALE. I have joe a privileged report which, of 
Aca undai the rule I can do at any time when a quorum is 
presen; 
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Mr. GORMAN. But the Senate is dividing. It is voting ona 
ition which can not be debated. 
. LODGE. There is noring else in order. 


Mr. GORMAN. Weare y in process of dividing. 

Mr. LODGE. Rotha is in order but the call of the roll. 

Mr. GORMAN. Absolutely nothing. 

Mr. HALE. I understand the roll call has developed the pres- 
ence of a gamon, ; 

Mr. LODGE. But nothing isin order now except the calling 
52 ne roll on the motion to proceed to the consideration of the 


Mr. HALE. The Chair has the rule before him. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of opinion that 
the point of order is well taken. The Secretary will read Rule 


The Secretary read as follows: 


The presentation of reports of committees of conference shall always be 
in order, except when the Journal is being read or a 1 of order or a 
motion to adjourn is pending, or while the Senate is div ; and when re- 
ceived, the question of 8 to the consideration of the re , if 
raised, shall be immediately put, and shall be determined without debate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question was taken on the 
motion to proceed to the consideration of the immigration bill. 
It developed the want of a quorum. Then the roll was called, 
and a quorum appeared. The question, the Chair thinks, recurs 
upon the original motion, and the Senate is dividing. The ques- 
tion is, Will the Senate proceed to the consideration of the immi- 
gn bill? Upon which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

e question is not debatable. 

Mr. HALE. Iask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the conference report. 

Mr. GORMAN. I must object to that request, and I will state 
my reason for interposing an objection. desire to say to the 
Senator that we have appealed to the Senator from Massachusetts 
to withdraw his motion until to-morrow morning, when the ques- 
tion can be taken without further debate. In the meantime we 
can P ecu with the conference report and facilitate business in 
the Senate. There is not the slightest desire to impede the busi- 
ness of the Senate. On the contrary, the purpose been, and 
is, to facilitate it in every way. But there are reasons why we 
do not desire a vote to be taken on this question to-night. I again 
appeal to the Senator from Massachusetts to withdraw his motion. 
Ha can renew it in the morning. Then we can go on with the 
ordinary business. 

Mr. LODGE. The presence of a quorum has been developed by 


the last roll call. Ishould like one more vote on the motion to 
take up the bill. 
Mr. RMAN (at 4 o'clock and 50 minutes p. m.). I move 


that the Senate adjourn. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Maryland that the Senate adjourn. 
Mr. ALDRICH. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to 


call the roll. 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from p: Gray]. 

Mr. FAULKNER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from West Virginia Mss ELKINS]. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called), Iam paired with the 


Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON]. 

Mr. GORMAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Maine . FRYE]. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 


Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. SEWELL (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. MITCHELL]. 

Mr. SHOUP (when his name was called). I have a standing 
pair with the Senator from California [Mr. WHITE], and therefore 
I am paired 


withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALTHALL (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. WETMORE (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Georgia a Bacon]. 

The roll call bavime Don concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 9, nays 22; as follows: 


Jones, Ney. 


Ba Chilton, Mills, 
e A George, Lindsay, Palmer. 

Butler, 

NAYS—22. 
Aldric Dubois, M d k 
puc Gallinger, Mitchell, Oreg SAT. an, 
Chandlor Hansbrough, Perkins, Warns 
Clark, Hawley, Pettigrew, 
Davis, Platt, 


NOT VOTING—58. 


Allen, Mantle, 
Bacon, Faulkner, Martin, tewart, 
Baker, e, Mitchell, Wis. Thurston, 
Blackburn, 4 Mo 
Blanchard, Gibson, Morrill, Turpie, 
Brice, ordon, Murphy, V. 
Burrows, Gorman, Nelson, Vv 
Caffery, Gray. Pasco, Voorhees, 
Call, Harris, Pri Walthall, 
Cameron, Hill, Proctor, Wetmore, 
Cannon, Hoar, Pugh, te, 
Carter, by. h, Wilson. 
Jones, Ark. Sewell, Wolcott. 
Cullom, le, Shoup, 
Daniel, cMillan, Smit 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. No quorum having voted, the 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, 
Allison, 


Dubois, quay. 
Bate, Faulkner, ills, we 
Berry, Gallinger, Mitchell, Oreg. Sherman, 
Brice, Gear, organ, Shoup, 
Brown, George, Nelson, Teller, 
Butler, Gorman, Palmer, ie, 
Carter, Hale, Pasco, Walthall, 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Peffer, Warren, 
Chil arris, Perkins, Wetmore, 
Clark, Hawley, Platt, te. 
Cullom, y: Proctor, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-seven Senators hg 
answered to their names, the question recurs on the motion 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wandel 

Mr. LODGE. I am now entirely satisfied, having developed 
the character and quality of the opposition to taking up the immi- 
guum bill, and I withdraw the motion so that the Senator from 


aine can submit the conference report. 
DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HALE. I ask that the conference report on the deficiency 
appropriation bill be read. 
e report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8203) making appro- 
8 to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year end - 

June 30, 1897, and for prior years, and for other purposes, having m: 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommen 
to their 5 Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 24, 25, 30, 31, 37, 74, 
"hat tha House recede from iu dleagrenriant, tothe amentmanta of the 

e House e from en amendments 
Senate numbered 14, 79, 80, 81, 82, 137, 190, and 192, and the same, 

That fhe Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the 

egre to the amendments of the Senate numbered 27, 207, and 208, and agree 
e same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 83, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Strike out all after the word “ cents," in line 8, down to and including line 20 
of said amendment; and the Senate agree to the same. 

'That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 122, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is directed, until otherwise provided 
by law, to pax, after reserving not 5 $30,000 per annum for educational 
purposes and expenses of Fie de np oyees, to the Sisseton and Wah- 
peton Indians of South Dakota all interest money due them up to July 1, 1896; 
and that thereafter all interest money as it shall accrue shall be paid, except 
as herein provided, on the Ist day of November annually.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


W. 

F. M. COCKRELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 

SOHO 

JOSEPH D. SAYERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the report. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I ask the Senator who has the bill in charge 
to give the status of the Ford's Theater question. 

Mr. HALE. The amendment of the House was agreed to which 
directs the Commission to reexaminecertainclaims. Rather than 
strike the whole of them out, which was the alternative with 
which the Senate conferees were confronted, we thought this the 
most fitting and just thing to all the claimants; and it will only 
cause a delay extending from the present time until December. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I will ask the Senator whether the Senate 
conferees receded from the amendment which was put on by the 
Senate re ing the law under which the Commission was created? 

Mr. E. Oh, the Commission remains intact. 

Mr. FAULKNER, I desire, in justice to myself, as a member 
of that Commission, to make a few remarks in reference to the 
subject, and g I will do it in a way as brief as possible, know- 
ing that the Senate is anxious to get away this evening. 


The amendment of the House is one to which I can never 
agree, as the conferees haye receded from three death claims in 
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which the 
was done without any comment or criticism whatever as to those 


ies are very much in need of the money, and it 


three claims, not even from the War De ent official who ad- 
dressed the letter to Mr. SAYERS, a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from Texas, in reference to the subject. 

I desire to have incorporated, without reading, in the RECORD, 
in justification of the Commission, the evidence in reference to the 
case of Ethelbert Baier, on page 8, which I will give the rter, 
with the part marked which I desire to have inserted. It is very 
short, but it shows the action of the Commission and the reason 
for that action. Also, the case of Edward C. Carroll, on Rese 6; 
also, the case of George R. Garnett, on page 9; the case of Charles 
R. Miller, on page 17; the case of Thomas Morley, on e 18; the 

,case of George W. Smoot, on page 25; the case of Smith Tomp- 
son, on page 26, and the case of Nathan F. White, on page 28. 

An examination of the testimony by Senators,if they ever take 
the trouble to read it in the RECORD (and it is a condensed state- 
ment of the evidence in each of the cases commented on), will con- 
vince any impartial mind that the judgment reached by the Com- 
mission was fair and just. 

Idesiretosay on behalf of the Commission that the memorandum 
sent by the Department to the 5 from Texas on the 
Appropriations Committee of the House was laid before the Com- 
mision. It was a mere memorandum obtained on or about the 
time of the disaster by the chiefs of division. It was considered 
by the Commission as a part of the evidence affecting the rights 
of the claimants, and was overthrown completely by the testimony 
that was laid before the Commission by disinterested witnesses 
heard before them. 

With this statement I do not propose to make any objection to 
concurrence in the conference rt, for the reason that I think 
the others are in such need that it is the duty of Congress to give 
them this relief as promptly as possible. 

Mr. CULLOM. the Senator from West Virginia prepared to 
state how 5575 8 ie claims have been dropped out of the bill? 

Mr. FAUL . Eleven claims and three death cases were 
dropped out; and in the case of all but one of the death cases there 
is no comment, no criticism made by any Department officer or 
member of Congress or by anyone else I know or have been able 
to learn of. Why those claims were stricken from the amend- 
ment I do not understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the 
matter referred to will be inserted in the RECORD by the Reporter. 

'The matter referred to is as follows: 

ETHELBERT purus m wife; journalist; $1,000 clerk. 

Claim.—Doctors, $570; medicine, $15; to . 

Claim. — Right arm and back severely s ed by descending are gos band 
over hand from third story; acute nervous shock resulting in insomnia and 


nervous headaches. February, 1804: Easily 
choking, and ex Dey hands in a semi-numb state; insomnia, getting 


lost one-half physical strength: uent nervous 
any c troubli fell 25 feet from the end of the hoseto the ground. 


Ma; ; 
— 5 affected; was pep to resign Au 
plain now of headaches, 


Dr. Irving C. Ross: Subjective ptoms, mainly neurasthenic; objective 
ied nad e sounds normal, no appreciable 
lesion; pupils somewhat dilated; slight muscular tremor, wi rdina 
when motions are unaccompanied by the eyesight. 'The patella tendon re- 
flexes exaggerated and respond 1 There precem lessen- 
ing of t grip of right hand. Evident tenderness exists over the dorsal spine, 
with urbanes of tactile sensibility; vaso-motor disturbance is shown in 
the cold and clammy extremities; seems to suffer from im: ment of mem- 
ory and the psychic depression common to such cases. it probable 
the disability was incurred as all and is of uncertain duration. (Fore- 
going statement made April 17, 1894.) 
Medical board: N. t disability. 
9, 1898, certifies 


coo! tion 


claimant from and after 
found him suff 
r. This condi- 
to treatment, as it cere into neurasthenia. I 
While he 


n Bya careful and quiet life he may 

is doubtful, as his case has resisted treatment. 
Ernest Vasmer, of Texas (witness): He was in my 3 from May, 1889, 

until April, 1891, living in my house. He was sound and healthy in every 


we 
DWARD C. CARROLL.—A ge, 64; one son dependent; $1,200 clerk. 
Claim.—Paid hospital $64. 
Claim.—Injured sinews of right knee and left ankle; diarrhea; complete 
nervous prostration Fe , 1894; still under doctor's care July, 1884. My 
nerves and stomach are the trouble now, diarrhea gone; claims for indiges- 


tion; live on bread and milk; claims for shock also. 
Dr. Kolipinski. He has chronic pu the accident vated it. 
November 18, United Life ice Association, of New York, refused 
to reinstate lapsed ce after medical examination, on account of bad 
Medical board: No present disabili 


ty. 
GEORGE R. GARNETT.—A ge, 52; wife; returned to duty Ji 1; discharged 
next May; laborer; twenty-four years a soldier. yu 
Claim.—Doctors, seashore, etc., $140.90. 


Claim.—Severe bruises and sprain of back and right hip; internal injuries; 


nervous shock; nt vomiting for severaldays; bloody urine—albumen 
plotaly hapotonts stoop with great AII. alias conbieun n PEU 

y impotent; p grea’ c ; piles continue troublesome; 
Insomnia; constant headache; previous heart Rissane tly vated: 
have experienced very little improvement. June, 1894: Spine out of trace: 


spine hurts all the time; have been discharged; does not mention impotency; 
before surgical board June, 1894, complained of impotency, shrunk = 
cles. (Examination by board showed them rather small.) >” on test 


Dr. Jenner. Had bloody urine several days; spine is tender; was crazy 
a loon at times; threatened suicide; don't know how to explain relation 
ury to back with testicle troubles; hardly think there is any permanent 
ury; can't say whether his spine is injured or not; he was pensioned for 

e. 


heart trouble. 
Medical board: Find no permanent disability. 
40 in 1893; wife and two children, and partially 
; salary, 


as 
of 


CHARLES R. MILLER.— E 
nire mother; been clerk in Record and Pension Office since 1 
$1,200, paid to June 30, 1894; efficiency record, 91.9; No. 105 out 465 clerks; has 
JJV apio ne roe. iniusy te intl tage ERR tenn 
an ion of sp: nerves; ury ; unable oot wit 
hand by 23 inches, hence needs attendance. 
M crt rg a ce, drugs, appliances, nursing, traveling expenses 
[7 angaa pl of ability to earn $100 per month in office; abbreviated expect- 
ancy of life; intense permanently continuing physical suffering; neces- 
sity for constant medical attendance and drugs appliances, and unavoid- 
able offensiveness from bladder injury. 

Dr. Darragh, whoattended him at and for the first month after the accident, 
says: "Numerous contusions and abrasions of p; a sound spot as 
big as a dollar ontop of head; unable to move his body or lower extremities; 
passive movements very painful: lacerated wound 2 inches long en right 
Ey famabar region: neighboring tewus much swollene pert Park sis and 

um region; ne e much swollen; sis ani 
intense ; oni MN cutand bruised; the anchyloesd knee paar 3 
qe nu ^ um making ro serious; oa reden wae an abrasion exte 
length o! ending in a gouge at the e; 

the „ excited.” 


g entire 


; had muscular tremor before 


and nervous . 
tem permanent; heart injured by shock; muscles of back and kidneys — 
lumbar on indicate severe injury; his head and entire body is in constant 
muscular tremor.” 

Three other doctors at Flint, Mich., corroborate this. 


Normal weight, 190 to 200 ds; present weight, 179 pounds. 
8. H. n Leonard Wood, — — surgeon United States 


surgeon, an 

Army, sax: He is well nourished; heart and lungs apparenti normal and 
doing their work perfectly; mođerate muscular tremor, which seems to be 
to injuries at Ford's 


geras temperature normal; skin healthy. In 
eater, w d pron loss of motion in joint left er, due to injury from 
broken pen point; no evidence of eg eed tnd wounds; careful search dis- 
closes no eur but — gs. loration; no indications of any se- 
vere injuries to left leg coul vered except old war injuries. Exami- 
nation of urethra disclosed severe stricture, which existed before accident, 
for which proper treatment willto a very great extent bring relief. We 
think he did not receive any 3 injury in the disaster except to finger 
joint, and find no evidence of any severe wounds received at the time.“ 
THOMAS MORLEY.—Age, 66; mechanical engineer; assistant messenger; 
wife and four minor children; $6 pension for bronchitis and varicocele; pay, 


a month; discharged December, 
0 eee lens and attendance $50; bills yet unpaid, $122; total, $172. 


: Tri 


200-pound blow. 
Lizzie Martin (witness): He seems 2 3 shocked and in great pain; 
en 


he has never been the same since the 
Dr. William Ward (swears): Atrophy of the muscles of the arm; thinks 
uscular $ rminate in 


there is ve m palsy; all probability it will te: 
further ity. 
Medical board: Find no 


rmanent disability. 
ard testified before the Commission that claim- 


ant vem in his arm, is incapacitated for manual 
labor, and is likely to die suddenly from the effect of the palsy. 

Several witnesses testified to the fact that claimant was in The building at 
beides Ago, 55; wifo and three children; pensioned f 

EORGE W. SMOOT.— $ e an H oni ‘or 

heart trouble; uly, 1894; clerk. Ae 

Claim.—Expe 

Claim.—Severe 


jury to back and nervousshock. April, 1894: Have severe 
ins in back of head and soreness in back and spine, and very nervous. 
Nos. 1895: Resumed work 20th of January; could not turn over in bed for a 
week; was laid up last Monday; numbness and pain in back; have no tender 
placein back; got heart disease in the Navy in 1863; heart trouble has in- 
creased since the accident; did not have much trouble before. 

George Morgan (witness): Helped claimant home; he was almost helpless; 
thought his back was broken; he was completely prostrated. 

Dr. N. F. Graham: He was pretty badly shaken up; can not say that his 
heart is worse now than before the accident; heis more nervousthan he used 


to be. 

Medical board: No permanent disability. 

May 5, 1896, a pension board of this city, after examination of claiman 
state that he has serious injury to the back, that the back is still tender an 
painful, lumbar region pai on motion, muscular pm of lower limbs 
moderately diminished, right patellar reflex abolished, left diminished; claim- 
ant's gait is slow and cautious; he is very nervous. 

SMITH TOMPSON.—Age, 75; $1,000 clerk; wife, requiring constant care and 
attention; discharged in April, along with 18 others, who testified before 
a 88 inquest; ee to 1 _ $90: forkr-utos lare 

aim.— rs, nursing, and m: e, $90; nursin, ; forty-nine days 
lost time without pay, $1: 15; doctors, $48; total, e015. 

Claim.—Green fracture of rib; no distinct statement of precise character of 
injuries found; in April, 1894, he refers for this to his doctor, Elmer South- 
eron, who says, December, 1893, that claimant's nervous system is completely 
W. ed, and his statement that he passes sleepless nights, waking up at 
short intervals of fitful slumber and terrible forebodin, well borne out by 
his condition; that shattered health is the direct result of the disaster. The 
doctor fears there is little hope of improvement; thinksit isa bad case. In 
May, 1895, the claimant says: My standing had been 90, reduction followed 
and discharge came; I have little use of arm; can write, but can not litt 

my injury nothing but a broken rib anda general shake up; can 

not take a full breath without pain where the rib was ken. 
Dr. Elmer Southeron: He has gone down from 158 to 121 pounds; has in- 
and hallucinations; he was a man of splendid physique before the 


my arm; 
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accident; since that his condition has been rowing wore has some mm. 
; suf- 


toms of ied. think he will grow worse; treated before acciden 


fered only from bilious attack. 
Medical board. N 


insommia; inj permanent; 
had to use crutches for eight months; had a slight rupture bolora accident; 
it had given him no trouble for three years. 

Dr. B. D. Adams: Claimant had mild hernia before accident; sometimes 
wore truss, sometimes not; perhaps he did not wear truss before accident; 
after accident I saw hernia very much e d; had considerable trouble in 
reducing it; had to give chloroform; he has to be very careful eyen with 
truss; slightest exertion brings it out; there is no Lr but that his hernia 
is a permanent disability; it Was avated considerably by the accident. 

Medical board find permanent disability and fix its degree at one-eighth. 


Mr. HARRIS. May inquire of the Senator from Maine if this 
is the final report upon the bill and if it disposes of the disagree- 
ment between the two Houses? 
Mr. HALE. It is the final report, disposing of the bill. 
The report was concurred in. 
BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON TRANSIT COMPANY. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Iaskthe Senate to proceed to the consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. 8469) to authorize the Baltimore and Wash- 
ington Transit Company, of Maryland, to enter the District of 
Columbia. It isa measure that ought to be passed before the 
adjournment of Congress. I ask unanimous consent for its pres- 
ent consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CAROLINE 8. BAKER. 


Mr. BRICE. I ask unanimous consent to call up for considera- 
tion a pension bill which I reported from the Committee on Pen- 
8 ing the bill (S. 2989) to increase the pension of Caroline 

0 er. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The ih was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, in line 5, before the word ‘‘dollars,” to strike out 
“fifty” and insert thirty“; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, at $30 per month, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of line S. 
Baker, widow of John Howard Baker, late assistant engineer, United States 
Navy, in lieu of the pension she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

GEORGE HAGER. 


Mr. BRICE. Ishould like to have one other pension bill con- 
sidered, if I can get unanimous consent for that purpose. I ask 
the Senate to proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4888) 
for the relief of George Hager. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to revoke the 
order of the Commissioner of Pensions of the date of April 10, 1895, 
to recover from George Hager, late a ans of Company B, 
Ninety-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, in the late war 
of the rebellion, by withholding from his current pension the sum 
of $2 per month from July 29, 1863, to September 14, 1881, inclu- 
sive. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CHARITY HOSPITAL AT BILOXI, MISS. 


Mr. WALTHALL. Iaskthe Senate to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 7919) granting a site for the erection and 
maintenance of a charity hospital by the city of Biloxi, Miss. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, 2 to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SOPHIA SPARKS AND JULIA C. SPARKS. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I ask unanimous consent for the 

ee consideration of the bill (H. R. 956) for the relief of Sophia 
parks and Julia C. Sparks, of Annapolis, Md. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to pay jointly 
to Sophia Sparks and Julia C. 1 of Annapolis, Md., the sole 
heirs and surviving children of Edward Sparks, deceased, the sum 
of $670.58, in full payment for sundry supplies furnished by Ed- 
ward Sparks at various dates between January, 1863, and July, 
1866, to the United States Naval Academy. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SURVIVORS OF LADY FRANKLIN BAY EXPEDITION, 


Mr. SHOUP. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 1277) for the appointment as lieutenants on 
the ed list of certain survivors of the Lady Franklin Bay 

on. 
here being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause, and insert: 

That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to cause Henry Bieder- 
bick, Julius R. Frederick, Francis Lon, „and Maurice Connell, survivors of 
expedition, to be enlisted as sergeants of the Signal 
Corps of the Army and to place them on the retired list of the Army with the 
pay and allowances of sergeants of the Signal Corps who have n retired 
after continuous active service of fifteen years: Provided, That said pay and 
allowances in lieu of any and all pensions that may have heretofore 
been granted to the persons hereinbefore named. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
abe ball rae ordered to fe dugramel tir died eading, read 

e was orde engr Or a r 
the third time, and passed. i 

The title was amended so as to read: ‘‘A bill to place Henry 
Biederbick, Julius R. Frederick, Francis Long, and Maurice Con-* 
nell on the retired list of enlisted men of the Army.” 

CLAIMS OF B. H. HENRY AND OTHERS. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1015, being a resolution reported by 
Hot from the Committee on Foreign Relations on the 13th of May 


The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President is hereby requested to continue the inv: 
tion and efforts hitherto made the United States in the matter of the 


claims of B. H. Henry and other American citizens t the Government 
of Great Britain in regard to certain lands in the Fiji nds, to the end that 
such an adjustment of such claims may be made as may be warranted by the 


facts and by the law applicable thereto. 
MRS. SELENA M'KAY. 

Mr. PASCO. I ask consent of the Senate for the consideration 
at this time of the bill (S. 1551) granting a pension to Mrs. Selena 
McKay, of Suwanee County, Fla. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Pensions with an amendment, after the 
word ** war,” in line 9, to insert ‘‘ and rate her at $8 per month”; 
80 as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place upon the pension rolls. me to the pro- 
visions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Selena McKay, of 
Suwannee County, Fla., widow of William McKay, a soldier in Capt. C. C. 
Coffee's Company of Florida Volunteers, raised for service in the Mexican 
war, and rate her at $8 per month. 

'The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

JOHN B. BESLER. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I ask the Senate to permit me to call up at 
this time for consideration the bill (H. R. 5258) granting an hon- 
orable discharge to John B. Besler. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It directs the Secretary of 
War to correct the military record of, and grant an honorable 
discharge to, John B. Besler, late a peva in Company M, First 
Regiment Connecticut Heavy Artillery, now a resident of New 
Haven, Conn. 

The bill wasreported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ADOLPH VON HAAKE. 

Mr. WARREN. Iask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1785) for the correction of muster of 
Adolph von Haake, late major Sixty-eighth Regiment Veteran 
Volunteer Infantry. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It directs the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay Adolph von Haake the difference of pay and 
emoluments between major and captain of infantry from P tober 
25, 1 to November 12, 1863, and from March 4, 1865, to June 
10, 1865. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
HELEN LARNED, 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
Go pada of the bill (H. R. 6607) for the relief of Helen 


There being no objection,the Senate,as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on the 
pension roll, at $25 per month, the name of Helen Larned, widow 
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of the late Frank H. Larned, major First Regiment United States 
Artillery. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
SARAH R. DRESSER. 
Mr. TELLER. Iask leave to call x or present consideration 


the bill (S. 915) for the relief of Sarah R. Dresser. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
by the Committee on Indian Affairs with an amendment, in line 
21, after the word from,“ to insert the 16th day of April, 1888 "; 
80 as to make the bill read: 


of their reservation in said State, and for other purposes, and to 
i e," approved June 


of Mrs. R. Dresser for the name r where it occurs in 
the first section of that &ct; an 8 . 
directed to pay to the said Sarah R. Dresser, out of the portion of the money 


tine of the sai N 
for shall be begun under the provisions of this 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

C. M. KIRKPATRICK. 

Mr. TURPIE. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1488) sppropriating $6,332.30 in payment 
of the claim of C. M. Kirkpatrick for paving the street adjacent 
to the United States arsenal at Indianapolis, Ind. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, line 5, after the word 
“thousand,” to strike out three hundred and thirty-two dollars 
and thirty" and insert **and forty-four dollars and twenty-two "; 
so as to make the section read: 

That no 
u cer eir eges dee: the sum of 


out of any money in the Treas- 
appropria: 
c of C. M. Kirkpatrick for improvin 


044.22 for the ent of the 
h brick the sireet. 


with bric known as 
Clifford avenue from the tracks of the Seeland, Cin 
St. Louis Railroad Company toa point 145 feet east of Newman street, in- 
eh the roadway in t of and acent to the pecan owned by the 
ug States t, known and designated as United States arse- 
at 

The amendment was agreed to. ES 3 

The next amendment was to insert as an additional section the 
following: 


BEC. 2. That when this settlement is made the Secretary of the Treasury 
to secure for the United States the same ponens M 


the city of Indianapolis haec 


Rayment of 
=o pro hereinbefore , Without additional cost to Govern- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: ‘‘A bill to provide for the 
payment of the claim of Christian M. Kirkpatrick for 888 
street adjacent to the United States arsenal at Indianapolis, Ind.” 

GOVERNMENT RESERVATION AT FORT SMITH, ARK, 

Mr. BERRY. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 2923) for the better improvement of the Goy- 
ernment reservation at the city of Fort Smith, in the State of 
Arkansas, and for other purposes, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Lands with 
an amendment, in section 2, line 22, page 3, after the word “‘flag- 
ging," to insert and maintain the same”; so as to read: 

, curb, and pave the sidewalks around said block reserved 
tothe Gaited Benton wi Ro. substantial stone curbing and fi g, and 
maintain the same, the work to conform to the ordinances of said city. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

JERUSHA H. BROWN. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Iask unanimous consent for the uuum 
ee eee (H. R. 5279) granting a pension to Jerusha 

wn. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It pono to place on the 

nsion roll, at $12 per month, Jerusha H. wn, of St. Paul, 
Minn., daughter of Samuel Hayward, a soldier in the American 
Revolution, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

NORTH GEORGIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], 
who was called away yesterday afternoon, endeavored to get up 
a bill, and he requested me to call it up for him. It isa very 
brief one. It is the bill (H. R. 4921) to relieve the North Georgia 
Agricultural College from the payment of $450 for damaged gun. 

ere being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
MRS. LUCY ALEXANDER PAYNE. 

Mr. WARREN. I desire to call up the bill (S. 1501) for the re- 
lief of Mrs. Lucy Alexander Payne, widow of Capt. J. Scott Payne, 
Fifth United States Cavalry. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been rted 
from the Committee on Pensions with an amendment, in line 7, 
after the words ‘‘lieu of," to strike out any pension to which 
she may be entitled under existing laws” and insert the pension 
she is now receiving”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to put the name of Mrs, Lucy Alexander Payne, 
widow of Capt. J. Scott Payne, Fifth United States Cavalry, on the pension 
roll at $50 per month, in lieu of the pension she is now receiving. A 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: **A bill granting an increase 
of pension to Mrs. Lucy Alexander Payne, widow of Capt. J. Scott 
Payne, Fifth United States Cavalry." 

CHARLES FLETCHER, ALIAS JAMES H. MITCHELL, 

Mr. HAWLEY. I beg leave to call up the bill (S. 2742) for the 
relief of Charles Fletcher, alias James H. Mitchell. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs with an amendment, in 
line 10, after the word ‘‘ discharge,” to insert: 

3 That no pay, allowance, or pension shall accrue by reason of this 
ac 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it etc., That the 
oti who ered under Pra rea Sones Ng reta cena 
Company H, cece Bs Regiment of New York State Infantry Voluntee 


is hereby remov: and the Secretary of War is hereby authorized an 
directed to discharge the said soldier as of the 3 3 towan 
no 


said company and regiment were paid on their disc! ; 
PAY, Allowance. or pension shall accrue by reason of this act. 


Mr. HAWLEY. I did not know before that the words just 
read were reported by the committeeas anamendment. I do not 
know whether the beneficiary wants a pension. He is a brother 


of the Chief Engineer of the Navy, a worthy man, and the cir- 


cumstances are such that I do not think any penalty ought to at- 
tach. He was withina day ortwoof discharge when he got leave 
tocome from Arlington Heights and spend a night with his friends, 
He was then afflicted with rheumatism, being taken very ill, and 
when he got better his regiment had gone to New York City and 
been discharged. I hope that the amendment will be disagreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is not usual to attach such a clause. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
DONATION OF CONDEMNED CANNON. 

Mr. HILL. Iask unanimous consent to call "^ rather un- 
usual bill, relating to condemned cannon. It is the bill (H. R. 
8262) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Navy to fur- 
nish condemned cannon to certain Grand Army posts, a monument 
association, and an army post. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs with an amendment, in line 
17, after the word ** Vermont," to insert: 

Also, to the Sackanosset School for Boys, of Cranston, R. L, one unservice- 
able or condemned cannon for use by the school. 

'The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 
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The bill was read the third time, and 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of the Navy to furnish condemned cannon 
to certain Grand Army posts, a monument association, an army 
post, and a school.” 

Mr. CARTER. During the consideration yesterday afternoon 
of the bill (S. 3216) donating condemned cannon and condemned 
cannon balls to the Wyoming State Soldiers' Home, at Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,I endeavored to obtain recognition in order to move an 
amendment. But I was unfortunate in not being able to do so. 
Inow move that the votes by which the bill was read the third 
time and passed be reconsidered. 

The motion to reconsider was seresa to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. e bill is before the Senate and 
open to amendment. 

Mr. CARTER. I now offer an amendment to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the word Wyoming,” in line 6, it is 
proposed to insert: 

And four condemned cannon and four cannon balls 
to the Montana State Soldiers’ Home, at 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DUBOIS. With the consent of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. WARREN], I should like to move a similar amendment 
for the Soldiers’ Home at Boise City, Idaho. I will say that the 
amendments have been heretofore to, but we consented to 
have the amendments go off of the bills on which they were put 
at the request of other Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the amendment just adopted it is pro- 
posed to insert: 

And four condemned cannon and four p 
balls to the Soldiers’ Home at Boise City, in State of Idaho. 

Mr. WARREN. I am perfectly agreeable that these two 
amendments shall go on the bill if it does not go any further, as 
the three States are closely connected. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


assed, 
* On motion of Mr. CARTER, the title was amended so as to 
read: A bill donating condemned cannon and condemned cannon 
balls to the Wyoming State Soldiers’ Home, at Cheyenne, Wyo., 
and for other purposes.” 
AWARD OF LIFE-SAVING MEDALS, 


Mr. PERKINS. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill 
(8.2334) 3 the acts of Congress in relation to the award 
of life-saving medals. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in line 7, after the words ** award of,” 
to insert “life-saving”; and in the same line, after the word 
** medals," to strike out in certain cases of exceptional bravery”; 
and in line 9, after the word “ bestow,” to strike out ** life-saving " 
and insert **such"; so as to read: 


ds of condemned 
umbia Falls, Mont. 


s of condemned cannon 


stations and the Life-Sa 
roe ti athe eter 


Service a ed June 20, 1874, June 18, 1878, and May 4, as ‘or 
the . meduls be construed so as to empower the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to bestow such medals, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, in line 10, after the word persons,“ 
to insert the word ** hereafter"; so as to read: 

Shall be construed so as to empower the Secretary of the Treasury to be- 

medals persons hereafter making signal exert; rescuing 
E thet ipwrecked. on 

Mr. PERKINS. I hopethis amendment will be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BrowninG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills: 

A bill (S. 1420) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth W. 
Sutherland; 

A bill (H. R. 0739) for the relief of John N. Quackenbush, late 
a commander in the United States Navy; and 

A bill (H. R. 7171) authorizing and directin ing the Secretary of 
the Navy to donate four condemned cannon and four pyramids 
of condemned cannon balls to James T. Shields Post, No. 45, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Galesburg, Knox County, Ill., 
and for other purposes. 

JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN TEXAS. 
Mr. PETTIGREW. I move that the Senate adjourn, 


Mr. CHILTON. I hope the Senator from South Dakota will 
withhold that motion for a few moments. 

Mr. HILL. I ask the Senator from South Dakota to withdraw 
the motion for a few moments, so that I may make a report from 


the Judiciary Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota withdraw the motion for the purpose indicated? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Les. 

Mr. HILL. I am instructed by the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2708) to constitute a new 
division of the eastern judicial district of Texas, and to provide 
for the holding of terms of court at Beaumont, Tex., and for the 
Seen of a clerk for said court, to report it with amend- 
ments, 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. CHILTON. I hope the Senator from South Dakota will 
par for just a moment, It will not take long to dispose of the 

ill just reported. It is veryshort, and there is no objection to it. 

Mr. DLER. It is the bill reported just now from the 
Judiciary Committee? 

Mr. C TON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I object. 

Mr. CHILTON. The bill has already passed the other House. 

. Mr. CHANDLER. I object to its consideration to-night, hav- 
ing just been reported from the committee. 
LANDS AT PORT ANGELES, WASH. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota insist his motion that the Senate adjourn? 

Mr. SQUIRE. I hope the Senator from South Dakota will 
withdraw the motion. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I withdraw the motion to adjourn, as I 
understand it is desired to have an executive session. 

Mr.SQUIRE. Iwish to ask unanimous consent to offer a resolu- 
tion. I have consulted the Secretary of the Interior aboutit. It 
simply directs the Secretary of the Interior to suspend the time of 
sale of certain lots at Port Angeles, in the State of Washington, 
when payments are not made. There is no contest w er 
about it. Isubmit the resolution at the request of the Secretary 
of the Interior, who advises that this action shall be taken, in 
view of pending legislation. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That in view of ding legislation the 
be, and is hereby, directed o » the time sor the pares ens to 8 
by such persons as have heretofore made due proof according to law of resi- 
dence and pire tree upon lots in blocks 103, 104, 105, 97, 136, 137, 138, 146, 
147, 111, and 116 in the town site of Port Angeles, in the State of Washin: 
and who have not yet completed eee of the same from the Unit 
States, until the 3d day of when payment shall be made to the 
— of the United States land office at Sea in the said State of Wash- 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Unless there is a desire for an executive 
session, I shall renew my motion. 

Mr. CARTER. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After eight minutes t in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock and 
9 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
June 5, 1896, at 11 o’clock a, m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 4, 1896. 
OONSULS-GENERAL. 


William Churchill, of New York, to be consul-general of the 
United States at Apia, Samoa, to fill a vacancy. 

David N. Burke, of New York, to be consul-general of the 
upaa States at Tangier, Morocco, vice John Judson Barclay, 
rec z 


CONSUL, 


George F. Smithers, of Delaware, to be consul of the United 
States at Chungking, China, to take effect July 1, 1896. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY. 


Harry W. Jones, a resident of New Jersey, to be a chaplain in 
the Navy, to fill a vacancy existing in that grade, 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Subsistence Department. 


Lieut. Col. Thomas Wilson, assistant commissary- al of sub- 
sistence, to be assistant commissary-general of subsistence with 
the rank of colonel, June 1, 1896, vice iger, retired from active 


service. 

Maj. William Anthony Elderkin, commissary of subsistence, to 
be assistant commissary-general of subsistenee with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, June 1, 1896, vice Wilson, promoted. 

Capt. Frank Edward Nye, commissary of subsistence, to be 
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commissary of subsistence with the rank of major, June 1, 1896, 
vice Elderkin, promoted. 


Cavalry arm. 
First Lieut. Andrew Goodrich Hammond, Eighth Cavalry, to 
be captain, May 31, 1896, vice Gillmore, Eighth Cavalry, retired 
from active service. 


Second Lieut. George Edward Stockle, Tenth Cav: to be 
first lieutenant, May 31, 1896, vice Hammond, Eighth Cavalry, 
promoted. 


Infantry arm. 

First Lieut. Charles Walter Rowell, Second Infantry, to be cap- 
tain, May 29, 1896, vice Ulio, Second Infantry, retired from active 
service. 

POSTMASTERS. 

Jennie T. Dessert, to be postmaster at Macon, in the county of 
Macon and State of Missouri, in the place of Frank A. Dessert, 

eceased. 

John M. Vandiver, to be postmaster at Rome, in the county of 
Floyd and State of Georgia, in place of Mulford M. Pepper, de- 


Alexander M. Brownley, to be postmaster at Franklin, in the 
county of Southampton and State of Virginia, in the place of 
Fulgence De Bordenave, whose commission expired April 8, 1896. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 4, 1896. 
SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS, 

John F. Nash, of New York, to besurveyor of customs for the 

port of Syracuse, in the State of New York. 
CONSUL-GENERAL. 

William Churchill, of New York, to be consul-general of the 

United States at Apia, Samoa, to fill a vacancy. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Subsistence Department. 

Lieut. Col. Thomas Wilson, assistant commissary-general of 
subsistence, to be assistant commissary-general of subsistence 
with the rank of colonel, June 1, 1896, vice Barriger, retired from 
active service. 

Maj. William Anthony Elderkin, commissary of subsistence, to 
be assistant commissary-general of subsistence with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, June 1, 1896, vice Wilson, promoted. 

Capt. Frank Edward Nye, commissary of subsistence, to be 
commissary of subsistence with the rank of major, June 1, 1896, 
vice Elderkin, promoted. 

Cavalry arm. 

First Lieut. Andrew Goodrich Hammond, Eighth Cavalry, to 
be captain, May 31, 1896, vice Gillmore, Eighth Cavalry, retired 
from active service. 

Second Lieut. George Edward Stockle, Tenth Cav: to be 
first lieutenant, May 31, 1896, vice Hammond, Eighth Cavalry, 
promoted. 

Infantry arm. 

First Lieut. Charles Walter Rowell, Second Infantry, to be cap- 
tain, May 29, 1896, vice Ulio, Second Infantry, retired from active 
Service. 


POSTMASTERS, 


Jennie A. Harmon, to be postmaster at Palmyra, in the county 
of Wayne and State of New York. 
John M. Vandiver, to be postmaster at Rome, in the county of 


Floyd and State of Georgia, in the place of Mulford M. Pepper, 
deceased, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


THURSDAY, June 4, 1896. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. 
Henry N. COUDEN. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 

The SPEAKER. e question is on the approval of the Jour- 


nal. 
The question was taken; and ona division (demanded by Mr. 
KEM) there were—ayes 137, noes 0. 

Mr. KEM. No quorum, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman makes the point that there is 
no quorum present. If gentlemen will have the kindness to pre- 
sent themselves in the Hall, so that they can be counted, it will 
save just so much time and annoyance. [After counting the 


House.] One hundred and seventy-nine gentlemen are present. 
The ayes have it, and the Journal is approved. 
RETURN OF A BILL TO THE SENATE. 
Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to present a 
privileged report from the Committee on Pensions, 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Pensions be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill (8. 1420) granting &n increase of pension to Elizabeth 
W. Sutherland, and that the said bill be returned to the Senate, in accord- 
ance with their request. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill on which 
the Senate have appointed conferees. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
Mr. SHERMAN. . Speaker, I wish to present a privileged 
resolution. 


Mr. OVERSTREET. Icallfor the regular order. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—MURRAY VS. ELLIOTT, FIRST SOUTH 
CAROLINA DISTRICT. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order is the contested-election 
case of Murray vs. Elliott, from the First district of South Caro- 
lina, which is before the House. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I move the previous question, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEA. . The question is on agreeing to the substitute, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
JONES) there were—ayes 32, noes 119. 8 

Mr. JONES. Yeas and vor be 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 48, nays 144, not 
voting 162; as follows: 


YEAS—48. 
Bankh McCulloch Sorg, 
Bartlett, N. Y. Fitzgerald, Mc i Spar 
Bell Tex: Harrison, Mekas Bular 
ex. c T. 
Buck, Hart, Owens, Talbert, 
Catchings, Jones, arker, te, 
Clardy, Kleberg, Patterson, Terry, 
Clarke, Ala. Latimer, Pendleton, Turner, Ga. 
Cobb, Layton, Richa m, Wheeler, 
Culbers Little,” [m vh Wilson, B. O. 
ron, e. yers, n, 
Ellett, Va. Bhaw, 
NAYS—14. 
dams, Curtis, Hubbard, Reeves, 
Aldrich, Ala. Danford, Hunter, Russell, Conn, 
drich. Daniels, Hurley, Scranton, 
‘Allen, Utah Dayto Johnson, Shafroth, 
Andrew: De Wit: Joy, Sherman, 
Arnold, Pa. Dingley, Kerr, 3 S, 
Atwood, Dolliver, Kiefer, Smith, III. 
Avery, Doolittle, Kirkpa a 
Ba Eddy, Knox, S 8 
Baker, N. H. Evans, Lacey. Stahle, 
Barney, Faris, Lefever, Stew: Wis. 
Fischer, Leighty. Stone, C. W. 
Rp, Gamble, Leonard, Strode, Nebr. 
Bemme Gibson e Linney, Strong, 
= ng Gillet, N. Y Long, Ra 
ishop. Goodwyn, 'udenslager. 
Black. N. VE. Graff, Mahany, 2 Tawney, 
Blue, Griswold, Marsh, Tayler, 
Brewster, Grow, Mercer, omas, 
Broderick. Hadley, Miller, W. Va. "Thorp, 
Bromwi pager. Milnes, ‘Towne, 
Brumm, er, Nebr. Minor, Wis. Tracewell, 
Bull, Halte: MEN. Poder 
Har dy, Y. Ae aff, 
Cald e Harris arene Van Vo 
er) urphy, an Voor 
on Hartman, jen, alker, Mass. 
Chickering, Hatch, Overstreet, anger, 
Clark, Iowa Hemenway, Payne, arner, 
Clark, Mo. Henderson, earson, Watson, Ohio 
Coating. Henry, Ind. Pitney, ite, 
8 Hepburn, oole, illis, 
Cook, Wis. Hilborn, Powers, Wilson, Idaho 
cocks III. Le E R^ Mon. N. X. 
wley, opkins, n, 
P. Howe, Quigg, Wood. 
NOT VOTING—162. 
Abbott, Cowen, Hanly, Livin; 
Acheson, Cox, Heatwole, Lorimer, 
Aitken, S Heiner, Pa. ud, 
Allen, Miss. Crowther, Hendrick, W. 
Anderson, m Henry, Conn. Maddox, 
Apsley, Curtis, lowa Hermann, e, 
Arnold, R. I. Curtis, N. Y. Hicks, on, 
Bailey, Dalzell, Hitt, McCall, Mass. 
Baker, Kans. De Armond, Hooker. McCall, Tenn. 
Baker, Md. Denny, Howard, McCleary, 

h. Dinsmore, Howell, McClellan, 
Bartholdt, Dockery, uff, McClure 
Bartlett, Ga. Dovener, Hulick, cCormi 
Beach, Downing, Huling, McCreary, Ky. 
Berry, aper, ull, McEwan, 
Black, Elliott, S. C. Hutcheson, 0 
Bontelle, Hyde, McLaurin, 
Bowers, Fairchild, Jenkins, Meiklejohn, 
Brosius, Fenton, Johnson, Ind. e 
Brown. Fletcher, Johnson, N. Dak. Meyer, 
Burrell, Foote, iles, 

Coc Ken Miller, Kans. 
Coffin, Fowler, Kulp, * 
Colson, Gardner, Kyle, Miner, N. Y. 
r, Fla. Gillett, Mass. Lawso! Mondell, 
Cooper, Wis. rifin, ring: Money, 
Cor Grosvenor, Lewis, Morse. 
Grout, Linton, 0808, 
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bi nderw: 

Newlands, 8 La. 8 weer on 
Merke Royse, ` EN Stephenson, Washington 

or 
Oden, “. Rusk, Stewart, N.J. — Watson, 

A uerhering, ne, W. e 

Oe Settle, Strait, Wilber, 
S oo NEC LE 
Pickler. SE! ral’ Woomer, 
Price, Smith, Tucker, Wright. 
Raney, Snover, Turner, Va. 
Ray, Southard, ler, 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. DALZELL with Mr. Crisp. 

Mr. GILLETT with Mr. COWEN. 

Mr. Surrn of Michi with Mr. BERRY, 

Mr. DRAPER with Mr. SPENCER. 

Mr. Loup with Mr. Swanson. 

Mr. BURRELL with Mr. COCKRELL. 

Mr. STEPHENSON with Mr. NEILL. 

Mr. STEELE with Mr. MCCLELLAN. 

Mr. HEATWOLE with Mr. DINSMORE. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT with Mr. DENNY. 

Mr. McCALL of Massachusetts with Mr. DE ARMOND, 

Mr. Foss with Mr. MCLAURIN. 


NonTHWAY with Mr. PRICE. 

Cousins with Mr. LIVINGSTON. 
Bowers with Mr. Miner of New York. 
SNOVER with Mr. Mappox. 

CorLiss with Mr. MOSES. 

JOHNSON of Indiana with Mr. Cox. 
PICKLER with Mr. MILES. 

BARHAM with Mr. KYLE. 

MEIKLEJOHN with Mr. CROWLEY, 
FoorE with Mr. HUTCHESON. 

CorsoN with Mr. KENDALL. 

WILLIAM A. STONE with Mr. Lawson. 
ELLIS with Mr. OTEY, except Aldrich-Underwood election 


Mr. 


IEEE 


Royse with Mr. TURNER of Virginia, except on Tucker- 
Yost election case. 

For this day: 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota with Mr. Rusk. 

Mr. Brosius with Mr. BAILEY. 

Mr. RANEY with Mr. WASHINGTON, 

Mr. PERKINS with Mr. MEYER. 

Mr. MonsE with Mr. ABBOTT. 

Mr. WooMER with Mr. ALLEN of Mississippi. 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. STRAIT. 

Mr. LEONARD with Mr. DOWNING. 

Mr. MCCALL of Tennessee with Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. 
Mr. Manon with Mr. OGDEN. 

On this question: 

r. GROSVENOR with Mr. CUMMINGS. 

. LEISENRING with Mr. TUCKER. 

. SOUTHARD with Mr. Money. 

. HOOKER with Mr. McCreary of Kentucky. 

. JENKINS with Mr. TRELOAR. 

. LINTON with Mr. SKINNER. 

. FENTON with Mr. Strowp of North Carolina. 

. WRIGHT with Mr. BLACK of Georgia. 
. KULP with Mr. MAGUIRE. 

LEWIS with Mr. HENDRICK. 

. HERMANN with Mr. MEREDITH, on this vote. 

. JOHNSON of North Dakota with Mr. McLaurin, on the 
election contest of Murray vs. Elliott. 

Mr. FowLER with Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia, on all election 
cases except Aldrich vs. Underwood. 

Mr. HuLICK with Mr. TYLER, on contested election cases. 

Mr. HEATWOLE. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentle- 
man from Arkansas, Mr. DINSMORE. If he were present I would 
vote ** nay." 

Mr. DAYTON. My colleague, Mr. HULING, was sick this 
morning and could not be present and desires me to announce 
that if he were present he would vote ‘‘ nay." 

Mr. KYLE. . Speaker, I desire to state that I am paired 
with the gentleman from California, Mr. BARHAM. I therefore 
withdraw my vote. 

'The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
eee SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 

ons. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. JONES. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 114, noes 37. 

Mr. JONES. The yeas and — Mr. Speaker. 

The yeas and nays were order 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 153, nays 33, not 
voting 168; as follows: 


—153. 
Acheson, Da Johnson, Cal. ton, 
De Witt, Joy, Settle, 
Aldrich, Ala. Dingley, Kerr, Shannon, 
Aldrich, Il. Dolliver, Kiefer, Sherman, 
Allen, Utah Doolit: Kir Simpkins, 
Andrews, Dovener, Knox, Smith, III. 
Arnold, Pa. Eddy, Lacey, Spalding, 
At Faris”? Telehty, Stale’ 
very, e, 
Ba Fischer, Stewart, N. J. 
Baker, N. H. Fletcher, Linney, Stewart, Wis, 
Barney, Gamble, Long, e, C. 
Barrett, Gardner, Loudenslager, Strode, Nebr. 
Belkna: Gibson, y. g, 
Bennet Gillet, N. Y. Marsh, Sulloway, 
Bingham, Goodwyn, Meg 
Bishop, Graff, McEwan, Tawney, 
Black, N. Y. Griswold, Tayler, 
Blue, Grout, Mercer, 
Brewster, Hadley, Miller, W. Va. Thorp, 
Broderick, Hager Miln Towne, 
Bromwell, r, Nebr. Minor, Wis. Tracew' 
Brumm, Halte Mitchell, Upd 
Bull, Hardy, Mondell, Van Horn. 
Burton, Mo. Harmer, oody, Van Voor! 
Burton, O Harris, Mozley, Walker, Mass. 
Calderhead, Hartman, Murphy, alker, Va. 
Hatch, Otjen, Wanger, 
ick X Hemenway, Overstreet, arner, 
Clark, Iowa Henderson, Payne, Watson, Ohio 
Clark, Mo. Henry,Ind. P te, 
Cod: Hil Philli 
Cook, Wis. Pitney, Wilson, 
Crowther Hon Princ Wilson; One 
' OW. ice, 
Crump, Howe h, ‘ood. 
Curtis, Kans. Hub! > 
Danford, Hunter, ves, 
Daniels, Hurley, Russell, Conn. 
NAYS—3. 
Abbott, Culbe: McCulloch, Talbert, 
Bankhead. Fitzgerald, M Tate, 
Bartlett, N. Y. Jones, Parker, ‘Turner, Ga. 
Bell, Tex. Kleberg, Patterson, Underwood, 
Buck, Latimer, Pendleton, Williams, 
Clardy, Layton, Sayers, Yoakum. 
Clarke, Ala. T, Sparkman, 
Cobb, Little, S gs, 
Cooper, Tex. Sulzer, 
NOT VOTING-—168. 
Aitken, Draper, Leisenring, Ra; 
Allen, eet Lewi Barata. 
Am Eiliott, S. C. Hinton Richardson, 
ey, Ellis, ivingston, trto, 
Arnold, R. I. er, Robinson, 
Bailey, Fairchil Loud, Royse, 
Baker, Kans. Fenton, Low, Rusk, 
Baker, Md. Foote, Maddox, Russell, Ga. 
Barham. Foss, Sauerhering, 
Bartholdt, Fowler, Mahon, 
Bartlett, Ga. Gillett, Mass, McCall, Mass. Shaw, 
Beach, Griffin, McCall, Tenn. Shuford, 
Bell, Colo. Grosvenor, McCleary, Minn. Skinner, 
ct Grow, McCl Smith, 
$ Hall, McCo: Snover, 
Boutelle, Hanly, McCreary, Ky. 
Bowers, n, Mc Sou 
Brosius, Hart, McLaurin, Southwi 
Brown. Heatwole, McM Spencer, 
Burrell, Heiner, Pa. Meiklejo Steele, 
Ca Hendrick, eredith, Stephenson, 
Coc! Henry, Conn. Meyer, Stone, W. A. 
Coffin, Hepburn, iles, Strait, 
Colson, Hermann, Miller, Kans. Strowd, N.C. 
Connolly, Hicks, ike: Swanson, 
Cooper, Hitt, Miner, N. Y. Terry, 
jer, Wis. Hooker, Money, Tracey, 
Cor Howard, orse, Treloar, 
Cousins, Huff, Moses, Tucker, 
Cowen, Hulick, Neill, Turner, Va. 
CR Hu x 383 E rs 
crisp, oonan, adsworth, 
Crowley, Hutcheson, Northway, ashington, 
Nen Hyde, Odell, NOM. Hd. 
Curtis, Iowa, enkins, Ogde; ellin 
Curtis, N. Y. Johnson, Ind. Otey, Wheeler, t 
Dalzell, Johnson,N.Dak. Owens, Wilber, 
De Armond, em. rkins, Wilson, S. C. 
Denny, Kendall, Pickler, Woodard, 
Dinsmore, Kulp, Powers, Wood: 
Dockery, Kyle, Price, Woomer, 
Downing, wson, Raney, Wright 
So the resolution was adopted. 


The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. TRACEY with Mr. HALL. 

Mr. Curtis of Iowa with Mr. RICHARDSON, for this day. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with my colleague, Mr. 
Tracey. If he were present, I should vote ** no." 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Murray, who has just 
been declared entitled to a seat on this floor, is present and desires 
to take the oath of office. 

Mr. Murray on appearing at the bar of the House was 
with loud applause on the Republican side. The oath of office 
was administered by the Speaker. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 


A message 
announced that the Senate still further insists upon its amend- 
ments to the bill (H. R. 8293) making appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1896, and for prior , and for other pur- 

, numbered 14, 24, 25, 30, 31, 37, 74, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 103, 
04, 105, 106, 122, 137, 147, 148, 190, 192, and 200, di to by 
the House of Representatives, had di eed to the amendments 
of the House to the amendments of the Senate numbered 27, 207, 
and 208, had asked a further conference with the House on the dis- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
m» ALLISON, and Mr. COCKRELL as the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 
SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following Senate bills and 

oint resolution were taken from the Speaker's table and referred 
the Speaker as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. R. 147) concerning the improvement of the 

Kennebec River, Maine—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
A bill (S. 2526) for the relief of Twyman O. Abbott—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 581) for the relief of the legal representativesof Hiram 
Somerville—to the Committee on War Claims. , 

A bill (S.2859) changing the time for holding circuit court of 
the United States at ord, in the district of Connecticut—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2954) to increase the pension of Margaret Custer Cal- 
houn—to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 206) to provide an American ds rand the steamer 
Kahului—tothe Committee on the Merchant ine and Fisheries. 

A bill (S. 2281) to amend an act entitled **An act granting pen- 
sions to the survivors of the Indian wars of 1832 to 1812, inclusive, 
known as the Black Hawk war, Creek war, Cherokee disturb- 
ances, and the Seminole war," approved July 27, 1892—to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had further insisted upon its amendment 
to the bill (H. R. 5490) to license billiard and l tables in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes, di to by the 
House of Representatives, had agreed to the further conference 
asked by the House on the di ing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. HARRIS, Mr. WETMORE, and Mr. 
Procror as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate tothe bill (H. R. 
7542) ing appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal 

ear ending June 30, 1897, and for other purposes, had still further 
isted upon its amendments numbered 82, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 
45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 51, and 52, disagreed to by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, had agreed to the further conference asked by the 
House on the eS votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. HALE, Mr. Quay, and Mr. GORMAN as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5210) making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the 

vernment of the District of Columbia for the year ending 

une 30, 1897, and for other purposes, had further insisted upon 
amendments numbered 40, 61, 69, 87, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 
98, 99, 100, 105, 154, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 
181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189. 190, 191, 193, 194, 195, and 
201, disagreed to by the House of resentatives, had asked a 
further conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. TELLER, Mr. ALLI- 
SON, and Mr. CoCKRELL as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Honses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6249) making appropriations for current and contingent expenses 
of the Indian Bepartment and fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and 
for other purposes, had further insisted 5 its amendments num- 
bered 64, 69, and 70, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, 
had agreed to the further conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. GREW, Mr. TELLER, and Mr. CocKRELL as the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. A 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (H. R. 7171) authorizing and directin 
the Secre of the Navy to donate four condemned cannon an 
four pyramids of condemned cannon balls to James T. Shields 
Post, No. 45, Grand Army of the Republic, of Galesburg, Knox 


County, Ill., and for other purposes. 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY BILL. 

Mr.CANNON. Mr. S I call up from the Speaker’s table 
the general deficiency bill, and move that the House insist upon 
its amendments to the Senate amendments numbered 37, 207, and 
208, and agree to a conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the of the House 
Mr. Cannon, Mr. ARNOLD of Rhode Island, and Mr. SAYERS. 

MRS. EMILY M. VAN DERVEER. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill H. R. 2143, with 
amendments of the Senate thereto. 

The bill and amendments were read. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House nonconcur 
in the Senate amendments and agree to the request for a confer- 
ence. 

The motion was agreed to, and it was so ordered, 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the p of the House 
Mr. SULLOWAY, Mr. Woop, and Mr. BAKER of 

JOHN KEHL. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 1261) for 
the relief of John Kehl, and to restore him to his former rating, 
with amendments of the Senate thereto. 

The bill and amendments were read. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, that is a bill that was intro- 
duced by me, and I ask that it be referred back to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

MRS. EMILY GOULD CARR. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 4354) grant- 
ing a pension to Mrs. Emily Gould Carr, with amendments of the 
Senate thereto. 

The bill and amendments were read. 

Mr. THOMAS. Imove that the House nonconcurin the amend- 
ments of the Senate and ask for a conference. 

The motion was agreed to, and it was so ordered. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the House 
Mr. Poolx, Mr. Kerr, and Mr. MCCLELLAN. 

HARRIET C. GREGG. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 2006) to 
increase the pension of Harriet C. Gregg, with an amendment of 
the Senate thereto. 

'The bill and amendment were read. 

On motion of Mr. THOMAS, the amendment of the Senate was 
concurred in. 

MRS. WILLIAM LORING SPENCER. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 4020) 
granting an increase of pension to Mrs. William Loring Spencer 
with an amendment of Senate thereto. 

'The bill and amendment were read. 

On motion of Mr. THOMAS, the amendment was nonconcurred 
in and a conference asked for. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the House 
Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. RR, and Mr. MCCLELLAN. 


JOHN N. QUACKENBUSH. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 6739) 
for the relief of John N. Quackenbush, late commander United 
States Navy, with an amendment of the Senate thereto. 

The bill and amendment were read, 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur 
in the amendment of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. HEPBURN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment of the Senate was concurred in was laid 
on the table. 

MARTIN V8. LOCKHART. 


Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call u 
the contested-election case of Martin vs. t, from the Six 
Congressional district of North Carolina. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, against that I desire to raise the 
question of consideration; and with 9 of the Speaker 
and of the House, I would like to say I do this because the 
views of the minority have not been printed, and they have not 
been ENS because of the objection made by the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. KEM]. 

The SP. The Chair will submit a request for unani- 
mous consent to file the views of the minority, if the gentleman 
from Texas desires it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Ido desire it, Mr. S er. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the House that the 
rules require that the views of the minority shall be presented at 
the same time as the report of the committee, and it is only a 
dien aa of delay on which the unanimous consent of the House 
is as 


1896. 
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Mr. BAILEY. With the 
that the reason the views of 


rmission of the Chair, I will sa 
e minority were not presented wi 
the report of the committee is that the gentleman who jesus 


the report told me he would hand it to me as soon as they were 
prepared, but ST were filed and I never saw them until they 
werein print. I had no opportunity to inspect them, and when 
we attempted to make a unanimous ment looking to the 
filing of the views of the minority after the reportof the majority 
had been filed objection was e. Ithen prepared the views of 
the minority, and on Tuesday last I asked consent that they might 
be filed and printed, but in objection was made. 

The SPEAKE R. The Chair thinks the proposition is a reason- 
able one, and will submit it to the House. there be no objec- 
tion, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] will be allo to 
file the views of the mud 

Mr. KEM. Iobject, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made by the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. KEM]. Thegentleman from Texas raises the ques- 
tion of consideration. The question is, Will the House consider 
the resolutions? 

The question hoving been put, 

The SPEAKER. The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. BAILEY. I call for a division. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the resolutions have not 
been read. The Clerk will read them. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That James A. Lockhart was not elected a Representative to the 
district of North Caro- 


Fifty-fourth Congress from the Sixth Congressional 
lina and is not entitled to the seat. 


Resolved, That Charles H. Martin was elected a Representative to the 
Fifty-fourth Co from the Sixth Congressional district of North Caro- 
lina and is enti to the seat. 


The SPEAKER. The question is, Will the House consider the 
resolutions just read? 

Mr. BAILEY. Of course, if the House should decide to con- 
sider these resolutions, I shall submit a substitute. 

The SPEAKER. There will be opportunity to do so. 

The T being taken, there were—ayes 90, noes 15. 

Mr. BAILEY. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER (after counting the House). Onehundred and 
seventy-eight members are present; a quorum. The ayes have 
it; and the House decides to consider the resolutions. 

Mr. BAILEY. I now ask to submit a substitute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas desires to present 
a substitute, which will be read and considered as pending. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That James A. Lockhart was duly elected a Representati 
Congress from the Sixth Congressional district of the State of North Caro- 
lina at the election held on the 6th mur November, 1894, and is entitled to 
the seat which he now holds as such Representative. 

Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. Mr. S er, this contest comes 
from the Sixth Congressional district of the State of North Caro- 
lina. In the majority report, which is printed as House Report 
2002, and which members can obtain by sending to the document 
room, there is & mistake in the printing of the title of the case. 
By a 1 error it is entitled ‘‘ James A. Lockhart vs. 
Charles H. Martin." The names should be reversed and the title 
should read Charles H. Martin vs. James A. Lockhart,” as Mr. 
Martin is the contestant, 

Mr. Speaker, before entering upon a discussion of the case I de- 
sire to say, because many members are inquiring of me how lon 
this case will probably occupy the attention of the House, that 


shall call for the previous question atasearly an hour as possible. 
1 hope to secure a vote upon this case before 3 o'clock this after- 
noon. 


Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Before 3? 

Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. At 3 o'clock, or as soon after 8 
o'clock as I can get the floor to move the previous question. 

Mr.Speaker, thesix Republican membersof Elections Committee 
No. 2, to which this case was referred, have unanimously 
upon the report finding that the contestant is entitled to his seat 
in this House. There is no minority report on file; but I under- 
stand the three Democratic members of the committee unite in a 
dissenting report, which has not been filed or printed, 

It may not be out of place here to say that the Republican mem- 
bersofthiscommittee—Elections Committee No. 2—have been fair 
and nonpartisan in the decision of all the cases that have been re- 
ferred to this committee, and determined by it, during this session 
of Congress. The Republicans of this committee have voted five 
times solidly in favor of allowing Democratic contestees to retain 
their seats in this House. The Democratic members of the com- 
mittee have always voted with them when they have reported in 
favor of a Democrat retaining his seat. The Republicans during 
the session have agreed upon majerity reports in favor of seating 
two Republicans. In oneof those reports we were unanimous; in 
the other there was one Republican who dissented from the ma- 
jority of the committee. 

Mr. BAILEY. As the gentleman from Nebraska wants of 
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course to be accurate, he ought to have stated that there have 
been three Democrats unseated, instead of two. 

Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. I will state the matter correctly if 
the gentleman from Texas wil wait until I can do so. In one 
case the Republicans of the committee were unanimously in favor 
of unseating a Democrat and declaring the election void. 

The Democratic members of this committee have always voted 
solidly in favorof thesitting member, and we have Fried p nine 
cases in which the sitting member was a Democrat. This case 
makesthetenthone. Our Democraticcoll have always been 
solidly with us when we reported in favor of ocrats andalways 
solidly against us when we have against Democrats. 

In the present case the Republican members of the committee 
are unanimous in their report in favor of seating the contestant, 
who is a Populist, but who was indorsed by the Republicans of 
that Congressional district; and he ran upon what is known in 
North Carolinia as a Fusionist or cooperative ticket. 

Before I commence to deal with the facts of this case, it may be 


n for me to explain some of the provisions of the election 
law of North Carolina in force in 1894; a law which has since 
been because of its many odious features; r 


legislature in which the Democrats were in the minority. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. As I want to be informed about this mat- 
ter, will the tleman allow me a question? 

Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I understand that the views of the minor- 
ity of the committee have not been printed? 

Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. No, sir. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I understand that some objection was 
made to the d ehe for filing and printing the minority views? 

Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There wasa single objection by a Populist 
Representative from Nebraska? 

Mr. STRODE of Nebraska, Well, I suppose the RECORD will 
show as to that. He is here to answer for himself ; or if not, the 
RECORD will furnish the answer. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And but for that objection, the views of 
the minority would have been laid before the House upon this 
question involving a contest between a Democrat and a Populist? 

Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. For the information of the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] I will say that before I presented 
the 5 I went to my colleague from Nebraska [Mr. 
Kem], who been objecting to 8 that required unani- 
mous consent, and informed him that I desired to present the 
majority report, and that the minority would doubtless ask unani- 
mous consent to present their views. I informed him that the con- 
testant, whom the majority proposed to seat, was a Populist, and 
I asked him to not object to a unanimous consent for the minority 
to have their report printed. 

He informed me that he could not help it; that if it was his 
father, or his own brother, he would still raise the objection. So 
his objection was made with a full knowledge of its effect upon 
his part. And I will say further, that when the minority of the 
committee a few days ago in asked unanimous consent to 
ges their views, and the gentleman from Nebraska had objected, 

went to him in and asked him to withdraw the 5 kor 
the reason that I feared it would carry the case over this session, 
and that we desired to present it at the earliest possible moment. 
But he still refused to withdraw his objection, and the minority 
have not had their views printed, and assign that as a reason why 
they do not want to proceed with the vig of the case at this 
time. But notwithstanding the objection of my colleague from 
Nebraska pe Kem] the minority could have had their report 
printed and on the desks of members at this time, and they knew 
quite well what course to pursue to procure the printing of their 
views. 

This election law which was in existence in 1894, when this Con- 
gressional election was held, was one of the most iniquitous ever 
enacted by any of the Southern States in some of its features, and 
particularly so with reference to the appointment of election offi- 
cers, organization of canvassing and the powers given to 
can boards, and also with reference to the registration of 
voters. The election board in each voting precinct consisted of a 
registrar and four judges, commonly called in North Carolina 
**poll holders." These election officers were all appointed by the 
board of county commissioners. The board of county commis- 
sioners were appointed by the board of justices of ward sewed for the 
pos The arta of justices of the peace in the different coun- 
ties of the State were appointed by the legislature of the State. 
This law was enacted by a Democratic legislature. Nearly all of 
the counties of that State were at the time of its enactment under 
the control of the Democrats, and of course the Democratic mem- 
bers elected to the legislature having the appointment of the jus- 
tices of the were influenced by the county Democratic com- 
mittees in their selection of men to fill these offices. Under this 
law, in 1894, the entire machinery of the election was under the 
control of the Democratic party. 


ed by a 
ty. 
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The ay cage was, under this law,a member of the election 
board. e four jud 


were to be selected, two from the Demo- 
cratic party and two from some other ; that is, two were to 
be from the majority and two from the minority party; the 
apparent intention being that both parties should be represented 
fairly on the election boards. The constitution of the State re- 
uires that every voter must be registered before he can vote. 
ere is no limitation, however, on the rights to register and vote, 
MAGUS the usual ones, namely, that the voter shali be a citizen of 
the United States, a resident of the State and the county for the 
PME time, 21 years of age, and not an idiot or lunatic. 
en the county commissioners in some of the counties in this 
Congressional district, and particularly in those counties where 
the returns of the votes are in controversy in this case, appointed 
a Republican or a Populist representative on the precinct elec- 
tion boards they made it a rule to select negroes who were illit- 
erate, or weak and easily influenced, or those whose politics were 
doubtful; or if they appointed white men they appointed those 
only who were under the control of the Democratic leaders of the 
3 and if they named any good or representative men for 

e election boards they would name persons whom they knew 
would not serve. In one precinct they named a Republican for 
judge of election who was qualified in every way except that he 
was hard of hearing—intelli ps enough, with sufficient educa- 
tion, but he would not serve use he could not hear well. So 
est a tage in other precincts negroes under 21 years of age. 
Such cases as these appear in therecord. It was left in the hands 
of the Democratic registrars to appoint persons to fill vacancies 
on the election , and they always filled such vacancies as 
existed with Democrats, i. e., vacancies caused by Republicans 
failing to serve. 

When the vote was cast and counted the Democrats, who always 
had at least three out of five of the members of the election board 
in every precinct, selected one of their number to convey the offi- 
cial returns of the precinct to the register of county deeds, and 
there the vote was canvassed by the board of county canvassers. 
This county canvassing board was made up of the one member 
from each precinct who had been selected by the precinct election 
boards totake the returns and file them in the office of the reg- 
ister of deeds. Sothat the county canvassing boards were always 
solidly Democratic. The county canvassing boards were given 
the power and authority to judicially pas upon all the facts rel- 
ative to the election, and judicially determine and declare the 
result of the same; they also had the power and authority to send 
for papers and persons, and examine the latter on oath. ey had 
the power to throw out votes or whole precincts, and to make just 
such returns or abstracts of votes as they in their judicial capacity 
saw fit tomake; and these abstracts of votes made up by the count 
canvassing boards were forwarded to the secretary of state. Suc 
power I do not believe has ever been conferred on the county can- 
vassing boards in any other State of this Union. But the precinct 
election boards had performed their duties so satisfactorily that the 
Democratic county canvassing board of this Congressional district 
did not find it necessary to judicially“ throw out any votes or 
precincts. 

Those provisions of the law applicable to questions involved in 
this case are printed in the report of the majority of the com- 
mittee. 

I desire now to call your attention to the precincts that are 
attacked by the contestant, and which the majority of the com- 
mittee haye noticed in their report. First, however, I had better, 
as I have not yet done so, I believe, state what the returns of this 
district show the vote to have been for the contestant and con- 
testee. There are eight counties in this Congressional district. 
There were returned by the State canvassing for the con- 
testee (Mr. Lockhart) 18,996 votes, and for the contestant (Mr. 
Martin) 13,552 votes, giving to the contestee a majority of 444 
votes. A majority of the committee, six members of it, have 

upon a majority report, which finds that Mr. Martin should 
have accredited to him a majority of 330 votes. 

Now I shall proceed to discuss the testimony upon which we 
arrive at that conclusion. And first I will take up Rockingham 
precinct, in Richmond County. In this precinct there were 479 
white and 310 colored voters. There were challenged at this pre- 
cint 103 colored men who were not allowed to vote, and not a 
white man was challenged. Seventy-two out of the 103 who were 
challenged, and whose votes were rejected, were called by the con- 
testee as witnesses in this case, and their testimony is in the rec- 
ord. The list is published in the report so that members desiring 
to examine it may do so and determine for themselves the u- 
liarities of registration in the State of North Carolina where Dem- 
ocrats had control of the registration of voters. Rockingham 
Township contains within its boundary lines the incorporated 
town of kingham. The incorporated town of Rockingham is 
inside of the township bearing the same name. 

Now, these facts in mind, I desire to call your attention 
to some of the testimony in this case, and before doing so, I want 


to state that the Democratic registrar in this township, when a 
colored man would come to register whom he knew to be a Re- 
ublican or a Fusionist, he would ask him: Where were you 
rn," and the colored man would reply, **in Rockingham "; and 
he would register him as if he were born in the incorporated 
town of Rockingham, when he knew the voter meant the town- 
ship. If on election day he presented himseif to vote he was 
asked: Where were you born?" and replied, “I was born in 
Rockingham Township," the election board would say, ** But you 
are registered as having been born in Rockingham; you can not 
vote. Get out of here." If he said that he was born in Rock- 
ingham Township and happened to have been born in Rocking- 
ham, they disfranchised him for that reason. So, in registering his 
lace of residence, the registrar would ask him, ere do you 
ve?" “Tlivein Reckingham.” The registrar was careful not 
to add the word township, although he knew full well that Rock- 
ingham town was in Rockingham Township, and that the voter 
lived in the township and not in the town. And on election day 
the man’s vote would be rejected because he was registered as 
residing in Rockingham, when as a matter of fact he resided in 
the township. 

I desire to call your attention to some of the testimony in sup- 
port of this. The list of rejected voters is published in the report, 
and you will see by an examination of that list, which appears on 
pases 6, 7, and 8 of the report, that the registration book had six 

eadings under which entries were to be made when registering 
a voter—the name, age, occupation, and place of birth, place of 
residence, date of registration, and the 8 or county from 
whence removed. I call your attention to the fact that in Rock- 
ingham Township, out of 103 rejected voters, there is but one en- 
try under the head of the Township or county from whence 
removed.” On election day some of these voters, as the evidence 
in this record shows. were refused the right to vote because under 
the heading ‘‘ Township or county from whence removed” there 
was no entry made Democratic registrar. How can you 
account for the fact that in 102 cases there was no entry made in 
that column upon any other theory than that the registrar him- 
self neglected to ask the voter from what township or county he 
came into Richmond County, and into Rockingham Township? 
Ought this House to refuse to count all such votes when they are 
shown by the evidence to have been offered for contestant? Shall 
we permit that Democratic registrar, by his neglect of duty 
toward those who had attempted to register and vote, to disfran- 
chise such voters. 

Now, with these peculiarities with reference to this registra- 
tion list, I call your attention to the following testimony; first to 
that of Emanuel Cole, jr., which is found on page 21 of the printed 
record. The printed record in this case contains about 400 pages: 

Q. What is your name? 

; What la your age? 

2 Twenty-nine. 


Did you register to vote at the election held for Rockingham Township 
richmond € County, N. C., in November, 1894? v 


Allhislifetime. He was only 29 years old. He was born and 
raised in that township. 

£ What ticket did you offer to vote? 

. Republican and Caere cket. 
9. Who did RET offer to vote for for Congress? 
. Charles H. Martin. 

This voter when he went to register was asked by the registrar, 
Where do JR reside?" “I reside at my father's place." He 
was born and raised there. 'The registrar knew where that was, 
and knew it was in Rockingham Township. His father's place” 
was the only entry made. On election day his vote was chal- 
lenged, and the challenge sustained, because the registration book 
did not show that he resided in Rockingham Township. 

The next witness to whose testimony I call your attention is 
Edward Cole. His testimony is found on page 9 of the report 
and on page 23 of the record: 

Q. What is your name? 

A. Edward Cole. 

2 How old are you? 

Twenty-three. 


. Did you register to vote at the election held for Rockingham Township, 
in 8 County, N. C., in November, 1894? 


0, Sir. 
Q Why were you not allowed to vote? 
I was challenged on my pes of residence. 
2 What was you told abou four place of residence as a challenge? 
Was told I did not give it in right. 
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2. How did they say you had given it in? 
They didn't say. 
2 Where was your place of residence at that time? 
Rockingham Township, Richmond County, N.C. 
e. How long have you resided in Rockingham Township? 
. Twenty-three years. 
All his lifetime; born and raised there, 
. What ticket did you offer to vote? 
. Republican and Populist ticket. 
. Who did you offer to vote for for Congress? 
Charles H. Martin. 
Cross-examination: 
2 * * * * * * 
Q. Did you claim to the judges of election when you offered your vote that 
20 MS registered as residing in Rockingham Township, Richmond County, 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q And 3 informed you that you were not so registered, did they not? 
Les, 8 
Under the heading of Place of residence” the registrar wrote 
„with his father,” omitting the township, and so he was chal- 
lenged and the challenge sustained, and his vote rejected, for the 
same reason that Emanuel Cole’s vote was rejected. 
I call your attention to some of the testimony of the registrar 
himself. It is found on page 47 of the record: 
Q. Did the judges of election have a division on any challenged voter's vote 
during the day? And if so, state how many and how you voted on them. 
A. My recollection is that there was a division among the judges of election 
only as tothe right of one negro to vote. Icastthe deciding vote in his favor, 


and his vote was received. 
En In every other case in which the vote was rejected, is it not your recol- 
ue n that the rejection was made without objection of any judge of elec- 
ion 


A. Yes, sir. 

I imagine that gentlemen on the other side of this case will say, 
when they come to review this testimony, that here was an elec- 
tion board at Rockingham township that had two Republicans 
upon it. It is true; and they voted with the Democrats every 
time. Theregistrar of election here, from whose testimony I have 
just read, was one of the proprietors of a cotton mill in this town- 
ship. One of those Republican poll holders, or judges of election, 
who had been appointed by the county commissioners, was an 
employee in that mill; the other Republican poll holder had his 
children working in a mill owned by a company of which this 
registrar was also the president; and the record in this case shows 
that the county commissioners appointed these two Republicans 
to represent the Republicans upon this election board who were, 
both of them, completely and thoroughly under the control of the 
Democratic registrar. 

I want to call your attention to the testimony of Levi Steele, on 
page 18 of the record and page 10 of the report: 

. What is your name? 
. Levi Steele. 
Q How old are you? 
Twenty-seven. 
Q Sesma registered to vote in the election of November, 1894? 
0, „ 
Q Why were you not allowed to vote? 


Yes, 
. They said I lived in town. 
Q How long have you lived in Rockingham Township, Richmond County, 


0. 
A. Three years in the township; in the county all my life. 
re What ticket did you offer to vote? 
The Republican and Populist ticket. 
Who did zs offer to vote for for Congress? 
Charley 
Cross-examination: 
£ Bow ier from the town of Rockingham do you live? 
. Four miles. 
Q. When you came to vote did you not tell the registrar of election that you 
Hon Ai miles from Rockingham? 
, sir. 
Q. Didn't you tell the registrar of election when you offered to vote, when 
asked where you lived, that you lived outside of the town of Rockingham? 
A. I told him I lived in Rockingham Township. 
Q. Did you tell the poll holders, on the day of election, that you lived inside 
ard UNS of Rockingham? 
0, Sir. 
‘A. Did they not tell yor that the only Levi Steele on the registration books 
was one stered as living in Rockingham, Richmond County, N. C.? 


ae. You did not claim to them that you lived in the town of Rockingham, 
AJ No, sir. 
. Can you read? 
Ican read print a little bit. 
The next testimony to which I will refer is that of Wheeler 
Leak. His testimony appears on page 20 of the record and page 
11 of the report: 


ré 
Q: 


Did youregister to vote at the election held for Rockingham Township, 


in Rin nd County, N. C., in November, 1894? 
A. Yes, sir. 
2 Did you vote? 
No, sir. 
Q. Why not? 


A. I told them I lived in Rockingham Township; then they said I lived in 
the co: tion. 


T Rockingham town. 
9 What ticket did you offer to vote? 
Wi es aid os proe rre for for Congress? 
. Charles Martin. i 
Then the cross-examination comes. Contestee’s attorneys bring 
out NN if the contestant's do not, upon which the challenges 
were A 


ham Township, Richmond County, N. C. 
Q. Please answer the question last asked you. Do you live in the town of 
Peek Richmond County, N. C.; yes or no? 
A. I don’t live in the town of gham, but I live in Rockingham Town- 
Ship, Richmond DURAN, N. C. 
Q. Did you claim before the poll holders, when offering your ballot, that 
you lived in Rockingham, Richmond County, N. C. 
1 8 No, sir: Itold them I lived in Rockingham Township, Richmond County, 


I now call your attention to the testimony of Joe Neal, found 
on page 28 of the record and page 11 of the report: 
. What is your name, age, and residence? 
a Joe Neal; 48 years; residence, Richmond County, N. C., Rockingham 
owns. . 
Q. How long have you lived in Rockingham Township? 
" m e. 
m "oe registered to vote at the election held for Rockingham Town- 
pin Bomber: 1894? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q d you offer to vote and did you vote? 

. I offered; I did not vote. 
Q. Why did you not vote? 
A. On account of my birth was the reason they said I could not vote. 
Q Where were you born? 

. Rockingham Township, Richmond County, N. C. 

. Who di 2 offer to vote for for Congress? 

. Charlie H. Martin. 

Cross-examination: 


. What of R were 
2 Gutsids of the on Becr Pees yon born mat 
Yet he was registered as having been born in the town, and 
because so registered, when as a matter of fact he was born out- 
side of the S de uei his vote was rejected; and so were a num- 
ber of others, for the same defect in registration. 
Inow call your attention to the testimony of one Louis Wall: 


. What is your name, age, residence, and how long have you lived there? 
. Louis ham Township, Richmond County, 
N. C.; lived there all my life. 


all; 32 years old; Rocking! 
19: 285 x90 per to vote at the election held for Rockingham Township 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q Did you offer to vote; did you vote? 
3 Wins did ; 8 for for Congress? 
2 Charles H. Martin. 
. Was your vote rejected? 
. Yes, sir. 

Now, the cross-examination brings out the fact why he was not 
allowed to vote. 

Q Were you born in Rockingham, N. C.? 

. Not in the town of Rockingham. 

'The record shows that out of these 72 rejected voters that were 
called to the witness stand more than 40 of them—I think it is 48, 
but I am not certain—were actually born and raised in Rocking- 
ham Township or in Richmond County. Upon such trivial 
grounds as I have pointed out in the testimony I have read to 
you, their votes were challenged and rejected. Of the 103 that 
were rejected the contestant called 72 of them to the witness 
stand, and their testimony is similar to that I have quoted. 

The committee finds that out of that 72 there was one man who 


was called to the witness stand who did not offer his vote. He 
found that he was challenged and did not offer to vote. There 
was another who was challenged and offered to vote inst 


whom there was a criminal record. He had been convicted of a 
felony, and there was no evidence that he had been pardoned or 
restored to citizenship, and so his vote was rejected. And as to 
the other 70 the testimony shows that they were legal voters, 
every one of them. All of them swore positively that they went 
to the polls and offered to vote for this contestant, Charles H. 
Martin. They were registered; and this Democratic registrar 
believed them to be voters when they registered or he would not 
have placed their names on the registration list. On the election 
day they were all rejected for imperfect registration. I think 
this contestant has done remarkably well to procure the testi- 
mony of 72 of 103 to show why their votes were rejected, and if 
he could have procured the testimony of all the 103 he would have 
probably shown anywhere from 90 to 100 entitled to vote whose 
votes were rejected. But it would doubtless have been an impos- 
sibility for the contestant to have found and called to the witness 
stand all of the 103 voters in the short length of time allowed him 
for taking testimony. Seventy legal voters, whose names were 
on the registration list and whose votes were tendered for the 
contestant and refused, should be counted for him and added to 
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2 number of votes returned for him from Rockingham Town- 


p. 

I pass now from Rockingham Township to Stewartsville Town- 
ship. In that township there were registered 307 white and 414 
colored voters. Eight white voters and 284 colored voters were 
challenged. 'The challenges to the eight white voters were all 
overruled except one. Every white man challenged was allowed 
to vote except one, and he was a Populist. One hundred and 


sixty-seven negroes were prevented from voting by reason of 
challenges; that is to say, the challenges were sustained and the 
votes were rejected by the election board. There were 265 whites 
who voted at this precinct on election day. There were 41 whose 
names appeared upon the registration list who did not offer to 
vote. There were 133 colored men who voted on that day, and 
112 colored men had registered who did not offerto vote. Mr. 
Loc was given by the returning board in this precinct 295 
votes and Mr. Martin 14. The registrar in this precinct was a 
Democrat. Upon the witness stand he admitted that in register- 
ing the names of voters he had put them on the registration list 
in such form that he knew ip rin to such voters could and 
would be sustained on election day. In other words, he made the 
same kind of entries in this 5 as were made by the Demo- 


cratic registrar in Rockingham Township. I will not stop to 


into the details of this registration, but I will call attention 
some of the testimony in the record touching it. I read from the 
testimony of this Democratic registrar, which is found on page 


18 of the report: 


Q. When a voter, in registering, in answer to the question, “ What is your 
place of residence?" stated John A. McBryde's, as did Jesse W. Graham, did 
you not know as a fact that John A. McBryde's was in Stewartsville Town- 
x and, notwithstanding edge, register his residence John A. 
de's, without stating the township 8 inm John A. McBryde's to be 


voters 


would 
not put it down. 
Ss M there a single white man and Democrat rejected for improper reg- 
€ The only white man rejected was for improper registration, and he was 
a Pop 

If you will turn to the list of rejected voters of this township, 
printed in the report, you will find that Populist's name first on 
the list. The difficulty in his case was this: In stating his occu- 
pation and place of birth he had said, Moore County,” omitting 
to add ** North Carolina," or, if he did say North Carolina, it was 
notputdown. He was the only white man whose vote was re- 
jected at this precinct, and there were 167 of these imperfect reg- 
istrations of colored voters whose votes were rejected. 

The election board in this precinct was made up of four Demo- 
crats and one Republican. 'The Republican and Populist voters 
sought representation upon the board. I read an extract from 
the testimony of Angus e, found on page 60 of the record: 

. Do you know of any effort made either by the Republican or Populist 
v to secure a different arrangement of the boxes? If so,state it. 

A. I don't know of any with to the box 

She Sree as to judges of election. 

We got up petition of some 400 or 500 names and sent before the county 
Sould not give usany P ulist, to give us some good men. We 
pee ue 


es Ido know we wanted 


voters. On this 
is found on page 61 of the record and is cited on page 16 of the 
report: 


stored in the back of this building, 
, tell it. 


gun out: 
about the time they were done counting the votes, came three or four 
the back end of the house with guns. 


This testimony is wholly uncontradicted. This witness also tes- 
tified as to the marking of the ballot boxes. One thing I forgot 
to state which enters ly into the consideration of the case 
touching this and other 5 In North Carolina they had 
several ot boxes at the precincts. They had one for the 
State legislative ticket, one for the State judicial ticket, one for 
the county ticket, one for the Congressional ticket, another for the 
ticket for constable, etc. The law required that these several bal- 
lot boxes should be marked in plain Roman letters. On this point, 
of the ballot boxes in Stewartsville precinct let me call attention 
to this bit of testimony: 

2. What time of day did you vote? 

. I voted about 8 o'clock in the morning. 

S State whether you could easily tell the names of the ballot boxes or not, 
and whether you had to examine closely to distinguish them. 

A. I could not easily tell; the boxes were badly marked. I could tell one 
box from another, but none was marked what I considered right and proper. 
Iwas hereon the evening before the election and the boxes was very well 
labeled in good letters that anybody could read; that was about sundown 


that evening. When I got back next morning the boxes had all been changed, 
the letters on them fine, and sorry letters were on in their stead. 


One or two others testified to the same state of facts. The voter, 
if he cast his own vote, was required to read the names upon the 
ballot boxes and put in his vote. If he did not cast it himself, he 
handed his tickets to the poll holders and they put them in for 


him. 

I call attention to the testimony of a prominent citizen of this 
township: 

2. What is your name, age, residence? 

. Daniel A. Patterson; 35 years; residence, Stewartsville Township, 

Richmond County, State of North na. 

Q. Were you present at the election held for Stewartsville Township in 
November, 1894 


A. I was. 
Q: Describe the voting place for Stewartsville Townshi 


dà e in and 
turned to the right, I think it was; as he voted he went out to the left and 
came out the same door he came in. 
Q. Could the ballot boxes and judges of election be seen from the front of 
the building? 


A. They could not. 
bags you see any men who exercised the authority of marshals or con- 
stables that day? And if so, tell what was their actions. 
as special police; did not know them all; th 
seemed to have of the election; acting as though they were ranting f. 
(Answer objected to by contestee for thereason that the witness has sworn 
not what was, but what seemed to be. 
g State how these marshals were about the polling place. 
There were one or two at the entrance all day, and in the space between 
the counters around the I saw two or three. 
. Did these marshals control the entrance of voters to the polls and their 
exit from them? 
A. They did. 
Q. Did any one of these marshals make threats to yon? Andif so, state 
what it was and how it ä 
A. t morning when Í got to the pou place I went into the bull pen; 
Inoticed the labels on the boxes had n inqui: that is, the evening be- 
fore they were in large, plain letters; two of the regular nominated judges 
election were there at the boxes. I Said to them, if I were in their places 
as judges of election, that I would have those boxes plainly labeled; that 
they had a right to do so. I wentin back room, back of wall, where 
there was another one of id and was speaking to him about it, when 
Mr. James P. McRae came up and said I was using incendiary language and 
ought not to be—or words to that effect— such languageor ing that 
way to those negroes. Ireplied that I onl vised them as judges of elec- 
tion to do what they had a right to do, or what I would do if I was judge. I 
left the room and went back to where the boxes were, the pol lace, 
where Mr. Maxcy L. John followed me, and said that I had better 4 how 
Italked around there; that if there was a riot raised there that day that my- 
self and two or others, I don’t think he mentioned their names, will be 
the first to fall, or suffer; I think fall was the word he used. There was 
something said about bullets; I don’t remember what it was. 
. Were the ballot boxes fairly and plainly labeled? 
No, sir; they were not. Some of them were not spelled right; one, at 
least, the Congressional box; some lettersleftoutand was very ly written. 
Q. Were there any windows in that part of the building which was walled 
off to keep the ballot boxes in? 
A. No windows m that part of it. 


A. I saw several 


Q. Wasthe light in this walled-off part of the building where the ballot 
boxes were or dim? 

A. Rather dim; it was not good. 

: Whare de the public and'general entrance to the voting place? 
nt door. 
xd 5 7 any back entrance tothe voting place? And state what you 
ow about it. 

A. Judging from the number of Democratic votes, I think there was; very 
few wentinthefrontdoor. Idon't know of my own personal knowledge, for 
I did not go back there. 

Q. State what you may know or have been informed about gm being 
stored in the bu: amgin which the election was held, in November, 1894, in 
Stewartsville Township? 

nerally understood that 


A. Personally, I know nothing. It was there 


were stored in oper part of the bu: ane was reliably informeđ 
that there was a gun taken from there durin eday. One came out 
with a ; there were two or three taken from there after the vot. was 
over. It was talked all during the day that guns were there. I believe there 
were, from the fact that people told me that there were. 

ut liquor being stored in that building, tell it. 


Q: If you know anything a 
3 Don't know anything about liquor. 


n 
. Wasthe election held in Stewartsville Township on November 6, 1804, & 
fair election? 


A. No. i 

Q. State whether any vote or votes were rejected by the judges of election 
who were entitled to vote. 

A. They were, to my own knowledge, properly registered; had been there 
urn ves. 


Acts and manner; the rejection of gonna voters by judgesof election; stor- 
ing of Caa in the building, and ho 
the building, where the light 


Q. State whether any effort was made by any class o e to the 
election held in an open and fair way; and if so, what was t effort? 
A. Yes, sir; Mr. DO. Cameron and myself went to Mr. A. F. Bizzell and 


told him that we would furnish lumber, and haul it there, and help build the 


bull pen or voting place, if they would let us have the sa; as to how it 
— be built, 5 Hal aor A to the Payne election law; that is, rail it 
off instead of wall it off. His answer was. We are not yet.” 


the fact the conducting San RUM mma n E 
not get their tickets in the proper 


boxes, and they voted one et in all the boxes so as to be sure of one. 
, t class of voters voted this way? è 
They were illiterate. Both white and black; both Republican and Popu- 
list voted the Cooperation ticket. 
9. What ticket did those vote who could read? 
. They voted the straight Populist or tion ticket. 
Q. You say those who could read voted the or > ticket. 
Jen See BR MORIA SOE SEE ED FO SEN the Pop or Coopera- 
on 
A. Yes, sir; we gave a full ticket. The and Cooperation 


Populist ticket 
‘was one and the same ticket. We did not have but one ticket. EY 
would call it a Populist ticket, a Republican would call it a Republican t, 


1 of gettin — orders f. 

Do you know an i voters g money, or ers for money, 
in the vidios heen te e gei held En election day for voting the 
Democratic ticket! If so, tell it. 

A. Not of my own kn. . 
2. If any voter you so, tell it. 
. Several of them reported that y were not allowed to vote, and after 


the 
not being allowed to vote were called back and offered money to vote the 
Democratic ticket. 

Now, I call attention to some other testimony in the record. I 
read from the testimony of the registrar himself, showing how he 


registered these voters: 
Q. State how many of the voters you have named who their occu- 
PE o bout ila eed cian iiid challenged . — d 
i E 
of them for other defective registration. 


Now, notice that these voters were challenged for imperfect reg- 
istration of their occupation. One hundred and thirteen of them, 
according to the testimony of this Democratic registrar, had given 
their occupation as farming or farmer.“ Now, notice this 
testimony: 

* Q. the made to the voter whi 
PR 3 . as farming x formu ae ge 

A. None of the cases challenged ns farmer or farming reached me for deci- 

sion, the judges of election deciding allof them on testimony as to whether 


5 ap farme ked for wages farm. M: 
ced dm that the der MM UR UA: WINES Asante worked Nacun iue o 
rented land for stipulated price or of the crop, that farmer or MEE 
applied to him, and when he worked for wages on a farm or elsewhere it 
30b apply to him as a farmer any more than a clerk in a store as a merchant. 

In other words, 113 of these who gave their occupation 
as ‘“‘ farmers" or “farming,” and who were only hired hands upon 
plantations in that precinct, were disfranchised by the election 
board on the ground that a man working for wages on a farm was 
not a farmer,“ and that his occupation could not be described as 
LII 1 * 


It was upon such technicalities as these that 167 colored voters 
were refused the right to vote in Stewartsville Township at the 
election in November, 1894. 

There is evidence of bribery in that township, I read from the 
testimony of John M. McKennon, found in the record at page 56: 

Q. What do you know about money being used to buy votes with on the 
dar ot election? 


other man came up with $5 which 
ocratic ticket; we did not see the 


This testimony is corroborated. I read from the testimony of 
Angus Currie, at page 61 of the record: 


card—the name of the voter, the name of the man that carried him in, 
and Bizzell's. His name was on with pen and ink; the others with lead pen- 
cil. There was others, but I did not examine their cards; told me they 
17717... . 

. Yes, sir; they are Democrats. 

Q. Did these men, who had the tickets for money, come out of the back or 
front door of the voting place? 
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A. They come out of the back door. 

. Did they say they got those tickets in the voting place or not? 
Beh id they gut them in the voting place fot voting the Democratée 
et. 


This testimony, gentlemen, stands wholly uncontradicted in 
this record. There is further testimony of the same kind. Brib- 
ery is thus proven by four or five witnesses who saw the evidence 
ofit. It was 1 in the polling place in the presence of 
the election officers. So the majority of the Committee on Elec- 
tions say that the election in this precinct, by reason of the stor- 
ing of , the ce of marshals, the apparent intention to 
intimidate the colored voters, the bribery proven, the pum i 
of challenges, and the rejection of votes upon trivial and i - 
cient grounds, should be declared void. There is no way to ascer- 
tain what would have been the result had a fair and honest elec- 
tion been held inthisprecinct. Thereturns have been thoroughly 
impeached, by reason of the corruption of the election board, so 
that we say, Throw out the precinct,” the effect of which is to 
take away from the contestee 295 votes and from the contestant 
14 votes that were returned for them. 

I come now to 55 Robeson County; and I shall 
have to pass on very rapidly, for my time is brief. In order to 
bring this matter directly to the attention of the House I will read 
from the testimony of . D. P. Allen (record, page 153), which 
will bring some of the features of the case distinctly to the minds 
of those who are giving me attention: 
ow 104. Are you a resident and qualified elector of the county of Robeson 

precinct or township of Lum State of North Carolina? 


Lam. 
. 105. Did you vote at the election held in said precinct or townshi: 
6th pei hed Novembar. 1894? deos 
. 106. Please state, to the best of recollection, the condition of the 
t boxes and the position occu by the judges of election at the time 
9 


The ballot boxes, five of them, were ona table in midway of the 
hall, and these five were held by Messrs. John Pitman, J. R. Fuller, 

Roach; I don't know his first name. The other box, “constable's,” 

mA E OOOI DY AUTOA METIO R 
3: 7. Was there an and of w. na wi 
Gar tate to ide Beaz apr gie dre Naa — 

A. There were inscriptions on the boxes of small printed type when I when 


in. 
.108. Was it sufficient to inform the elector at ordinary examination 
e bon ees Che belt = 
A. I do not think it was. 


8 


paes the hammer fell. ] 
. BAILEY. Iaskunanimous consent that the gentleman be 
permitted to proceed. 
r. MILLER rose. 
Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. My colleague on the committee 
[Mr. MILLER] will yield me a part of his time. 
r.B . As a matter of course,two gentlemen would 


I there- 
from Nebraska be permitted to pro- 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DOLLIVER). The gentleman 
from Texas asks that the gentleman from Nebraska be permitted 
to proceed with his ARA. 

. KEM. Iobject. 

a * yield to the gentleman all my time, if he 
wants it. 

Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. Ithank the gentleman very much 
for his courtesy. Iwas reading from the testimony of D. P. Allen, 
and I will continue the reading: 

Q. 109. Me» you in any way intimidated before or at the time you cast 


your 
A. Well, sir, when I first came in at 7 the two colored poll holders was stand- 
ing in the middle of the hall and were not holding an? boxes. Iasked them 
where were their boxes; they said they had none buttheconstable'sbox. Itold 
them they had a right to half of the boxes, as there were six, and to go and get 
two more; they said the others wouldn't give them any more. I told them I 
would takesome more of them; they said them for some more 
boxes, but they ic Tk peter pare WO Itold these colored men thatif 
Iwas rogue ql ie thecal Iwould not be “ bullied " in this way; thatthey had 
the same right, by law to hold as the other Lae pe 
fuany fus One of thon, Mosely. said Le was not grice fo Raum rain 
y em, Mosely, e was no ve an 
more to do with it. ‘About this time the i — x 


doing nothing but ocntendipg — These 
n con! ‘or t. men W 
erre = ee have a right to ok Sane bones.” He nid that 
nothing o wi matter. a 
I left and went and called Mr. Proctor 7 Sormbet «i d told 8 
Mr. 


the two colored men their share 
do any different. 

One of these poll holders left; he was disgusted. The constable's 
box Was La the evidence shows, about 15 or 20 feet awa 
from the other five boxes; and these two colored Republican Sail 
holders were told that they en take care of the constable's box. 
There was running for constable in that township but one man, and 
he wasa Democrat. Those men were notafraid to trust these two 

ublicans to take care of his interest, there being but one 
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candidate. The Democratic poll holders directed these two colored 
. e to take charge of the constable’s box, which, as I have 
1 


, was placed 15 or 20 feet away from the other boxes. Under 
ose circumstances one of the Republican poll holders got angry 
and left; the other stayed and remained in charge of the constable's 
ballot box. The Democratic registrar immediately appointed 
anotherman in the piace of the one who left. The man appointed 
was a Democrat. Remember that just a moment before his ap- 
paranm they would not allow either of the two colored Repu 

cans to be at or have anything to do with the other five boxes. 

Now, here is what was sworn to by the Democrat who was sub- 
stituted for the colored poll holder who left: 

. 849. What box did you have charge of? 

.Ididn't have chargo of any particular box. Five of the boxes were set- 
ting on the table, and I deposited tickets in all of the fiye boxes. 

, 850. What box was on the table by itself, and who had charge of that? 

The constable box; Merrick had charge of it. 

Merrick was the Republican poll holder. I read now from his 
testimony: 

9. 142. Where were you put to keep the constable's box? 

. About 4 yards from the long table, toward the back door. 

.143. What was on the long table? 

. The five boxes. 

Q. 144. Did the other poll holders allow you to have anything to do with the 
other five boxes? 

A. No, sir. 

Now, this is important, and I hope members will note it care- 
fully: 

Ki 145. Did you see anyone who went in to vote and ask the poll holder to 
pos rs tickets in the right boxes? 

0 Ar. 

. 148.5 What did the poll holders do or say at that time? 

. They said, "Which box?" and the voters said, "You ought to know 
which is the proper box." They refused to take their ticket for about five 
minutes. Then the poll holders said, “I will put it in this box if you say so; 
and so D did. 

d 
sir; 


R 
sa 
th 


. 147. ou offer or try to put his tickets in the right boxes? 

. Yes, made the attempt five times. I was told to Keep away from 
these five boxes, for you have nothing to do with them;" and I said, "I 
think I have something to do with these boxes." Rather than raise any con- 
fusion at all I wouldn't say any more to them; but I noticed how the voters 
voted, and I saw the ticket placing in the wrong box. I said, “You have 

laced the tickets so far in the wrong boxes, and you said I have nothing to 
Lo with those five boxes: therefore I don't think that I have any right to 
the scroll. and I'll leave." 
. 148. e 2e kept from putting those tickets in the right boxes by the 
r olders 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q 149. What did they do to you to keep you from it? 

They told me to keep away the fourth trial I made; and the fifth at- 
tempt I made came up to me and pushed me, and told me to keep away from 
these five boxes, 

Q 150. Were you afraid to try agaia? 
. No, sir; but to keep down a fuss I wouldn't attempt. 
.151. Do you know whether the poll holders refused to put any other 
et in the right boxes? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. 152. Do you know whether or not one of the pon holders who stayed at 
five boxes did not wish to put the voters’ tickets in the boxes? 


A. Pa dos our men. 
Q. 153. Did they refuse to put any Democratic voters' tickets in the right 


est 
1 sir; for they reached out their hands before their men got quite to 
e e. 
Q. 154. Did you sign the returns from this precinct as one of the poll hold- 
ers, or jud, of election? 
A. No, sir; I did not. 
Q 155. Why? 
Because I knew it wasn’t just; the election wasn’t carried on justly. 
. 156. Why wasn't the el on just? 
Because, sir, I didn't think I was treated right. 
Q 157. How did they treat you? 
. They say that I must keep away from these five boxes, when I know 
weet I — oe right to tend to those boxes—as much so as you, when casting 
e vo erein. 
Q. 158. Do you mean to say that you had as much right to be around the 
other five boxes as the other poll holders did? 
A. Yes, sir. 
I ask particular attention to this: 
. 159. Did the poll holders who had charge of the five boxes put the 
ende tickets in'the right boxes? ae 
A. No, sir; not all. 
9. m. Wasthere any legal fusionist voters denied the privilege of voting? 
es. 


, sir. 
. 161. Were you selected as one of the Republican, or fusionists, poll hold- 
ed wi said | election? * 
es, 


resent the Republicans, 


T. 
. 162. Who was appointed, besides yourself, to 
eis esr ‘dey to help hold the election? 


sionists, at the polls on election 
A. Charlie Mosely. 
2 163. Did he serve as poll holder? 


. No, sir. 
. 164. Why did he not serve? 
There was but one box for he and him, and it was set well down towards 
the back door; and myself and Charlie Mosely did not require but one box. 
Q 165. Who did they appoint in Charlie Mosely’s place 
A young fellow by the name of Roach. 
Q- 166. Was Roach a Republican, Populist, or Democrat? 
He wasa Democrat. 
. 167. Was Roach sworn to act in said election? 
. I noticed from the time Charlie Mosely resigned, Roach was replaced; 
he was standing inside of the back door; the door was closed the moment 
that they called for a man; pedforward; he went behind the table; 


sí 
commenced putting tickets in the box; if he was sworn, he was sworn at the 
back door before the poll opened. 


The testimony shows tbat these Democratic poll holders refused 


to take the tickets of the fusionists and put them in the Uae ie 
boxes. When the fusionists tendered their votes the poll holders 
asked, ** What box do you want us to put these tickets in?" And 
the illiterate negroes, who could not read, were expected to point 
out the box each ticket should be putin. There were six boxes. 
The Congressional ticket, in many cases, was deposited in some 
other box than the Congressional box. And when the votes were 
counted, if the officers found a ticket in the wrong box, they threw 
it away; no record and no count was kept of such tickets. Dr. 
Norment, a leading man in that community, a prominent man in 
North Carolina, was present when the count was made. He ex- 
amined 111 tickets that were taken out of different boxes, having 
been put there wrongfully by the judges of the election or by mis- 
take of the voters, and which were rejected—thrown away—not 
counted; and they had printed upon them thename of Charles H. 
Martin for DAP EI in the Fifty-fourth Congress. 

There are other things with reference to this precinct that ought 
to be noticed, but in the short time allotted to me I can not take 
up all the details. I am justified in saying that this election board 
was corrupt and rotten. We would have been justified in throw- 
ing out the entire vote of the precinct. Witnesses testified that 
they saw the votes purposely put in the wrong boxes. Dr. Nor- 
ment, who was present when the count was made and took note 
of the actual number of tickets voted for the contestant and 
thrown away not counted, because they were found in the wron 
boxes, swears positively that there were 111 of these ballots, an 
histestimony is uncontradicted.. So that your committee, instead 
of throwing out the whole precinct, simply say here are 111 votes, 
honestly cast for Mr. Martin, but put in the wrong boxes, either 
by the voters themselves by mistake or by judges of election pur- 
posely, which should be counted and added to his vote. 

An elector ought not to be deprived of his vote either by the 
mistake or fraud of an election officer in depositing it in the 
wrong box, if the intention of the voter can be ascertained with 
reasonable certainty. Nor should ballots be rejected because of 
being put in the wrong box by the honest mistake of the voters 
themselves. Wherever such mistake is shown it may be cor- 
rected, if not by the election officers, at least by this House in 
trying and deciding this contest. I have stated the law as laid 
down by McCrary on Elections and many other authorities. 

The evidence in this case establishes the following facts: 

First. The election board consisted of the Democratic re; 
trar, two Democratic Du holders, one Republican poll holder 
(colored), and one poll holder (colored) who claimed to be a Re- 

ublican, but about whose politics there is a conflict of testimony. 

e had been convicted of a felony, sent to the penitentiary, and 
was pardoned, 

And this man was selected to represent the Republican party on 
that election board by a Democratic board of county commis- 
sioners. 

Second. The e poll holder was placed at the constable's 
box. There was but one candidate for constable, and he was a 
Democrat. 

Third. The Democratic poll holders placed the tickets of a large 
number of fusionists in the wrong boxes, and then refused to 
count them because they were in the wrong boxes. 

Fourth. The Republican poll holder refused to sign the returns 
because of the frauds committed. 

Fifth. The fusionists kept a list of those who claimed to have 
voted the fusionist ticket, which has 169 names upon it, and is 
printed in the record. 

One man sat there at the door of the polling place giving out 
the tickets and another entered the names on the book or list. 
They gave out the full fusion ticket to the fusionist voters, so that 
they entered the place with the full fusion ticket in their hands, 
declaring their intention to vote it—169 of them, But 44 were 
counted Tor contestant in that precinct. 

Sixth. There were 29 tickets thrown out of the Congressional 
box because in the wrong box, 80 out of the legislative box, 81 out 
of the State box, and an unknown number were thrown out of 
some of the other boxes. No Democratic tickets were found in 
the wrong boxes. 

Tickets were put in the Congressional box that belonged in the 
legislative box, or the judiciary box, or some other box, and hav- 
ing been placed in the Congressional box were thrown out and not 
counted. Likewise Congressional tickets were found in the wrong 
boxes. But no Democratic tickets, strange to say, were found in 
the wrong boxes. No Democrat got his ticket in the labes, utin 
but 200 or more fusionist tickets were found in the wrong boxes. 
How many of these were Congressional tickets nobody can tell. 

Seventh. The name of the contestant appeared upon all the Con- 
err e tickets that were found in the wrong boxes, and not 
counted. 

Eighth. The poll book of this township returned to the office of 
the register of deeds shows that 239 voted; and the returns show 
that contestee received 98 and the contestant 44 votes, leaving 97 
unaccounted for. 
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There is some evidence tending to prove that some of the fusion- 
ists who entered the polling place with the fusion tickets in their 
hands changed them and substituted others before voting, and 
that others scratched their tickets. There is no evidence tending 
to prove that any voter put in the boxes, or caused to be put in, 
more than a single vote for Congressman. Not a single Demo- 
cratic voter, illiterate or otherwise, got any of his ballots in the 
wrong boxes. There is but one rational conclusion to be reached 
from a careful examination of the evidence pertaining to this pre- 
cinct, and that conclusion is that the conduct of the election 
officers in this precinct was such as to destroy the integrity of 
their returns. It is impossible to ascertain with certainty the 
true vote, and the returns of this precinct should be rejected, 
which takes 44 votes from the contestant and 98 votes from the 
contestee, returned from this precinct, 

I will not stop to discuss Lilesville precinct in detail. A man 
who saw the votes counted and saw the votes that had been de- 

ited in the wrong boxes by the Democratic members of the 
board thrown out and not counted declares that there were 40 
votes for Mr. Martin thrown out because they were found in the 
wrong boxes. The majority of the committee find that these 40 
votes ought to be added to the returned vote from this precinct 


for contestant. 

In Ansonville precinct another uliarity arose. The tickets 
of the contestant as candidate for Congressman disappeared soon 
after the polls were opened. They were stolen or mysteriously 
disap ed: so that the fusionist voter deposited written, instead 
of printed, ballots thereafter. They were correct in form, but 
they were written with pen and ink and had contestant's name 
on them as the candidate for Congressman.  Fifty-three of these 
votes were thrown out for the reason that they were written in- 
stead of printed. So we say these votes must be counted for the 
contestant and added to the number of votes returned for him. 

Mr. LOCKHART. Did 1 did not in my brief consent that the 
53 votes to which the tleman refers should be counted? 

Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LOCKHART. Even though they were informally pre- 
pared, being written ballots. The only trouble about it was that 
the judges of election misunderstood their duties. In all other 
respects the ballots were received as formal, and I conceded that 
thoy should be retained and counted. 

r. STRODE of Nebraska. That is correct; you conceded it. 
But I desire to call attention to the conduct of this election board. 
They were unfair and corrupt, and we would have been justified 
in reporting in favor of throwing out the entire vote of the precinct. 

Mr. LOCKHART. They were neither unfair nor corrupt, but 
men of as high character as the gentleman from Nebraska himself. 

Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. e next precinct I shall notice is 
Red Springs. The evidence shows that the election board was 
made up of four Democrats and one Republican. The election 
board returned 110 votes for contestant and 148 votes for contestee. 

We believe that the evidence in this case clearly establishes the 
fact that the contestant received 126 votes in this precinct, which 
is 16 more than were returned for him. I will read an extract 
from the testimony of Dr. Rowland, found on page 115 of the 
printed record: 


Q. 527. Were you present when the count took place after the polls were 
ay on said day? 
. I was. 
2. rz de you see the count of the Congressional box? 


Q 529. State how many votes or ballots were counted for Charles H. Martin. 
The tally sheet numbered for Lockhart 143, Martin 126. 

. 530. State who counted and kept tally of that box. 

Calvin Blue, Republican poll holder, called out, and John A. McKay, a 
Democratic merchant, of Red Springs, kept the tally. 


And on cross-examination he testified as follows: 


Q. 555. Were you present when Calvin B.Blue and J. A. McKay commenced 
to count the Congressional box? 
A. I was. 
2. 556. Who was with you? 
. I went through the crowd alone, stood by the side of N. A. McQueen 
after arriving at the table. 
. 557. Were there any Populists with you at this time? 
. Two or three came during the counting of the vote, but didn't notice 
that anyone stayed long. 
Q. 558. Did you or any other Populist have anything to do with counting 
iri VON. box? 


— o. 
Q. 559. How did you ascertain the number of votes which were cast in the 
Congressional box? 
A. I asked for the tally sheet and counted the score. 
Q 560. When was this. and who gave you the tally sheet? 
. I think we got to the counter where the other boxes were held in the 
other room. ore I got hold of it, though, I had been helpin 2 on 
han me 


n. 
Q. 563. When you were assisting J. A. McKay did he and Blue, or you and 
he, add ther the number of votes which were counted in the Congres- 
sional box? If so, what was the number dec: ? 
A. I don’t think there was an entry made of the count, but the score as 
,made by J. A. McKay numbered 143 for Lockhart, and 126 for Martin. 


Q. 564. Did y 


add np atthat time the total of the tally,or did you wait 
until W. F. Buir handed you this sheet? 


A. I added up the tally at that time and looked over the score to see that 
perii right, and then set down the result, which was as we had counted 
t e room. 
Q. 585. Where had you been just before you went to the Congressional box, 
and what doing, if an ? 


A. I had been sitting b the fire in my room forashort while. On going to 
the street they announ the election closed, on which I went on to the Con- 
gressional box. 

Redirect: 
2. 565. Was J. A. McKay one of the judges of said election at said precinct? 
He was not. 


I also read an extract from the testimony of John G. Brown, 
found on page 108 of the record: 


Q. 408. Were I present when the count of the votes took place after the 
close of the polls? 
slative box. 


A. I MES pyep at the le 
Q. 409. Did you see the tally sheet which was kept as the votes were called 


out for the Congressional box at the close of that count that — f 
A. Iwent from the legislative box to the Congressional box and counted the 
tally with Dr. W. H. Rowland, J. A. McKay,and C. B. Blue, a poll holder. 
. 410, Who kept the tally of the Con ional box? 
. J.A.McKay; he was not a poll holder; he was a Democrat. 
Q. 411. How many votes were counted at said count for Chas. H. Martin, this 
contestant? 
A. One hundred and twenty-six votes. 
And on cross-examination he testified as follows: 
Q. 433. Of those who counted the Congressional box, how many were Pop- 
ulist-Republican or fusionist and how many Democrats? 
A. C.B. Blue, the poll holder, was a Repub! 5 J. A. MeKay, who 
kept the tally sheet, was a Democrat; Dr. W. H. Rowland and myself were 


Populists. 
qd. 434. Well, why did you and Rowland, who were not election officers, assist 


à 
in coun this box; did anyone ask you to do so 

A. C. B. Blue and McKay counted the box. W.H. Rowland and myself as- 
sisted them in counting the tally sheet. 

These two witnesses, both reputable men, I take it, from the 
evidence in this record, swore positively that they counted the 
number of votes tallied for contestant on the 51 sheet after 
the count had been made, and they both swore that the tally sheet 
showed that contestant had received 126 votes. The man who 
oat the tally sheet was not an election officer. Contestee did not 
call him to deny the statement of these two witnesses as to the 
number of votes he tallied for contestant. The Republican poll 
holder took the tickets out of the Congressional box and called the 
name of the person voted for on each ticket, and the Democratic 
merchant kept the tally. The record shows that this poll holder 
was present when the contestee was taking testimony touchin 
this precinct, but he was not called to contradict the testimony o 
Rowland and Brown. The evidence shows that 143 voters ed 
for the full fusionist ticket, and that they entered the polling 

lace with these tickets in their hands, and with no other tickets. 

is is a circumstance tending to prove that contestant received 
more than 110 votes. 

It appears from the evidence that no election officer took any 

art in counting the votes in the Congressional box, except the 

publican poll holder. He did not keep thetally. The election 
officers obtain their information as to the number of votes for the 
candidates for Con from the keeper of the tally sheet, who 
was not under oath. Dr. Rowland saw this vote counted and 
tallied, and he and Mr. Brown afterwards counted the votes tallied 
for the candidates for Congress, and Dr. Rowland made a mem- 
orandum thereof. The tally was not made a part of the returns 
and does not appear to have been preserved. The poll book was 
put in evidence, which shows that 275 persons voted at this pre- 
cinct. If contestee received 143 and contestant 126, it would 
make but 269. A few tickets were found in the wrong boxes and 
were not counted, which may account for the other 6 votes. 

Doubtless the other side will contend that the sworn returns of 
the election board are of such high character that they ought not 
to be overturned or corrected by the evidence of Rowland and 
Brown. But the testimony of these two witnesses is so positive 
and so strongly corroborated, and standing wholly uncontradicted 
except by the return of the election officers, that no reasonable 
doubt exists in the mindsof the majority of the committee but that 
contestant received 126 votes at this precinct instead of 110, the 
number returned for him. 

I now call your attention to Maxton Township. The election 
board in this precinct was solidly Democratic. e county com- 
missioners named two Republicans and two Democrats for judges 
or poll holders, but the two Republicans did not appear on time, 
on the Saturday prior to the election, when the registration list 
was to be corrected, and the Democratic registrar LAS ad two 
Democrats in their places. One of the witnesses described the 
place where the election was held as follows: 

. 272. Describe the place where the polls were held. 

They were held in a large room 30 by 75 feet, as near as I can guess at; 
two windows on the front, one on the side near the off end; no windows on 
the other side, on which was erected a small inclosure in which the voting 
was conducted; the windows were darkened, if I recollect, to some extent by 
curtains; I don't say that they were put there then for that purpose; they 
may have been there, before, Put couldn't see from the outside what was 
going on. 

Democratic doorkeepers were placed at the entrances to the 
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building. No one could see from the outside what was going on 
inside of the building. Fusionists were not allowed inside the 


voting place while the voting was in progress, except one at a 
time, as they went in to vote. Democrats, other than the election 
officers and those who went in to vote, were allowed inside of the 
polling place while the voting was going on. After the polls 
closed the election officers called in four Democrats to assist in 
counting the vote and keeping the tally. No Populist or Repub- 
lican was permitted to assist in this work. The Democrats who 
assisted in making up the returns were not under oath. 

There were returned by the precinct returning board 160 votes 
for contestee, 15 votes for contestant, and 12 votes for John L. 
Matheson, 

The Populists of this township, anticipating an attempt to cheat 
and defraud them at the election, arran, to have one or more 
of their number at the door of the polling place on the day of 
election to issue fusion tickets and to keep a list of the fusionist 
voters to whom tickets were issued as they entered the polling 
place to vote. They did this with a view of furnishing evidence 
of the number and character of votes cast—or offered to be cast— 
by them in the event of any attempt to cheat or defraud them at 
the election. It appears from the evidence that at this precinct 
this system was carefully carried out. Intelligent men stood at 
the door of the polling place and issued contestant’s tickets to the 
voters who came to get them and had their names enrolled on the 
list, and then, one by one, went straight into the polls to vote 
them. The persons who kept this list and issued the tickets were 
sworn as witnesses in this case and testified as to the number of 

ms who so received tickets and entered the polling place to 
vote them. It also appears from the evidence that the most of 
these persons immediately afterwards returned and reported that 
they had voted or attempted to vote the tickets given them. The 
list so kept was produced, identified, and incorporated into the 
evidence, and a copy of it appears at pages 350-353, in the printed 
record. Igive here an extract from the testimony of W. J. Currie, 
who kept this list and entered nearly all the names upon it: 
. 280. What do those check marks indicate? 
First, as to whether the voter was white or colored; second, as to the 


office the candidate was running for. 
Q. 281. Why are check marks placed in both columns; which are for Con- 


gress? 
A. I don't know that I can tell you that. 
. 282. Are there any check marks placed in the 
the voter was 


g to vote for James A. Lockhart, the contestee? 
A. No, sir; there were none paces there only when the voter indicated 
his intention to vote the fusion ticket. 


283. Who was the onal candidate on the fusion ticket? 


. Charles H. Martin. 

More than 200 names appear upon this list. About 25 of them 
appear to have been challenged, but there is no evidence in the 
record showing how many of the challenges were sustained. 

It is evident that the voters in many of the townships in this 
Congressional district have been entrapped into putting their tick- 
ets in the wrong boxes, and have been otherwise cheated out of 
their votes for years. The voters of Maxton Township were de- 
termined to throw the responsibility upon the Democratic election 
board if tickets were found in the wrong boxes and not counted. 
Accordingly, the fusionist voters in this township were instructed 
by their leaders that the poll holders were required, under the 
law, to take their ballots and deposit them in the proper boxes. 
I give here an extract from the testimony of J. P. Smith, a Repub- 
lican who desired to vote the fusionist ticket: 

Q. N. Did you ask the poll holder to take your tickets and put them in the 
proper boxes? 

A. I asked the poll holder to do it; all the one I saw there when I went to 
vote; I asked him to take my tickets and put them in the proper boxes, and 
he refused; I then asked him where the other poll holders were, and I looked 
around over the hall and saw none of the er l holders; I asked him 
to put my ticket in and he a second time; asked him the third 

e to take them and put them in the boxesand he to do 80; hethen 
told me to get out of the house, and I got out, and that ended it. 

. 238. t did you then do with your tickets? 

I laid them down on the table or counter where the boxes were sitting; 
I did that when he told me to get out. 

I quote also from the cross-examination of W. J. Currie: 

Q. 824. Did not you and other Popnlist and Republican leaders, by agree- 
ment made before election day, instruct the fusion voters to offer their tick- 
ets in mass to the poll holders, and if the poll holders refused to assort the 
Lo we put in the proper box, to throw them down and refuse to 
Y 


? 

A. We were informed by both the Democratic and fusionist nominees for 
the legislature publiciy, on the stump, that it was the duty of the poll hold- 
ers to place the tickets in the pope boxes when ie mers so to do by the 
F offer them, and if re tolay them down 

em. 

9-25. Are you a Populist or Republican leader? 

Iam the chairman of the township executive Republican committee. 

All fusionist voters tendered to the Democratic poll holders all 
the tickets they desired to vote, and GH ei the poll holders to 

it each ticket in itsproper box. e Democratic poll holders 
in every instance, and after such refusal a lar; 


nal column when 


majority 


of the fusionist voters laid their tickets on the table or on the 
ballot boxes and left the room without having deposited their 
ballots. The tickets were brushed from the table or the ballot 


boxes to the floor by the Democratic poll holders. A few, how- 
ever, who could read e ee their own ballots after being so 
ers. 


refused by the poll ho All Democratic poll holders de- 
manded that the voters select out their tickets and offer them one 
atatime. The voters having refused to do this, the poll holders 


refused to receive and deposit their ballots. I do not believe the 
voters were bound to select and deliver to the poll holders their 
tickets separately. The statute of North Carolina in force at that 
time provides as follows (section 2658): 

The shall be opened on the day of election, from 7 o'clock in the morn- 
ing until sunset of the same day, and no longer, and each voter whose name 
here appears registered, or who shall not be challenged and rejected, shall 
hand in his ballot to the judges, who shall carefully deposit the ballots in 
the ballot boxes. 

A part of section 2688 reads as follows: 


Only one voter shall be allowed to enter such polling place at one time, and 
no one except the judges of the election shall be allowed tospeak to or inter- 
r while 


fere with the vote in the zoe place casting his vote, which shall be 
mu me 5 proper box or boxes by said voter, or by the judges at the request 
voter. 


It appears from the evidence that there were some Republican 
voters in this one who did not desire to support the contest- 
ant as the candidate for Congress, and the returns show 12 votes 
for Matheson. There were probably a few others who desired to 
vote the same way, whose ballots the Democratic poll holders re- 
fused to deposit, but the exact number of such can not be ascer- 
tained from the evidence. Some fusion tickets were found in the 
wrong boxes and were not counted, No record was kept of these 
ballots, and the number can not be ascertained. There is no pos- 
sible way of ascertaining the true state of the vote in this precinct. 
The return is so tainted with fraud and the misconduct of the 
election officers that the truth can not be deduced from it. The 
election in this precinct should be set aside and 160 votes for con- 
testee and 15 votes for contestant should be deducted from the 
number returned for them, ively. 

There are other precincts which we have noticed in our Dor 
but I have now consumed much more time than I ought to have 
consumed, and I owe an apology to the House for having detained 
you so lo I desire to say, however, that the evidence in this 
record, aside from that to which I have called your attention, shows 
that there was much corruption, fraud, and some intimidation at 
the election in this Sixth Congressional district of North Carolina 
in 1894. In one precinct, the home of the contestee, the fusionist 
leaders were rotten ed, and stinking chemicals thrown on them 
while at the polls working for their ticket. 

In another precinct the election officers held the election and 
refused to count the votes and make any returns. They claimed 
to have been intimidated and prevented making the returns. 
But I do not think that was the reason the vote was not counted 
and returned. The evidence in the record shows that the fusion- 
ists had a large majority of the votes cast, and that, in my opinion, 
was the reason the vote was not counted. But the committee have 
not ener, bey to count that precinct. 

In another precinct no Populists or Republicans voted, but 
they made an effort to count the Democratic voters who entered 
the polling. place during the day. The election board returned 
250 votes for contestee from that precinct. The persons who kept 
a list of the Democrats seen to enter the polling place did not see 
one-half that number of Democratic voters enter the polling place. 
We believe the vote was much smaller for contestee than the re- 
turns made, but we have allowed it to stand. 

It is my opinion, formed from a careful and thorough examina- 
tion of the evidence in the record of this case, that contestant 
actually received more than 1,000 majority over contestee. We 
have been exceedingly conservative in arriving at the result set 
forth in the majority's report. The members of this committee 
who have joined in this majority report have performed their 
duty conscientiously and with no partisan quu or feeling. 
The evidence in this case clearly establishes the contestant's right 
to his seat in this House and it is our duty to give it to him, e 

ple of his district have declared that he was their choice, and 
itis our duty to rise above all partisan considerations and preju- 
dices and carry into effect the will of the people of the Sixth Con- 
pee district of North Carolina by seating this contestant, 
App 


lause. 
ese remainder of my time. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has occupied one 
hour and thirty minutes. 
AILEY. Mr. S , even if I were in condition to 


argue this case, I should deem it a waste of time and strength to do 
80, because it seems to me that a House which will determine to 
proceed to the decision of a case before that case has been properly 
made up is ready to decide it without any argument at all. 

I am all the more induced to believe that the decision of the 
House is foregone because the failure to file the views of the 
minority was due to no negligence on the part of the minority. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 
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Mr. PRINCE. I should like to ask my colleague on the com- 
mittee if he could not have introduced a resolution similar to the 
one that was introduced by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
MAGUIRE] with reference to getting the report in this case printed, 
as the gentleman from California did in the case of Mitchell vs. 
Walsh? When the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. KEW] objected 
to that report being printed, I will ask the gentleman from Texas 
if he does not recollect that our colleague [Mr. MAGUIRE] had a 
resolution introduced, referred to the Committee on Printing, and 
they promptly brought in a report favoring the printing of the 
minority report in that case, under therule giving them the privi- 
lege to report at any time? Could you not have done so? 

r. BAILEY. Why waste the time to ask that question? 
Doubtless I could have obtained recognition on Monday last to 
move a suspension of the rules and have secured the passage of 
&n order to print the views of the minority; but I have pursued 
the usual course, so usual that there was no question made about it, 


When the gentleman from Nebraska came and said to me that 
his report had been prepared, and asked me whether I would 
rather see it in the manuscript or in 


RM I said I would prefer 
to see it in print. It was then at the Printing Office. He said to 
me that as soon as it was printed he would bring mea copy. I 
never saw the report until it had gone to the Printing Office, never 
saw it until it was filed in this House, and it was absolutely im- 
possible for me to have filed a minority report. I felt, inasmuch 
as the majority report seated a political friend of the on 
from Nebraska, that, however much he might feel inclined, and 
however much he might feel it to be his duty, to object in mere 
matters of favor to members, in a matter affecting the title to a 
member's seat, and especially in a matter which seated one who 
agrees with him politically, he would feel under no obligation to 
persevere in his objection. 

But, sir, whatever migos have been the course which ought to 
have been pursued, or whatever might have been the course which 
could have been pursued, there has been no negligence on the 
part of the minority. 

Iam consoled, however, by the fact that so far as I am person- 
ally concerned I can not eng: in the discussion of it, even if I 
could hope for a different or better result; for the House easil 
perceives now that I am suffering from a throat trouble, whic: 
the doctor warns me might result seriously if I were to undertake 
to make anything like a speech. I told the gentleman from Ne- 
braska so a day or two ago, that it was a physical impossibili 
for me to make as , and I asked that the case go over, as 
had been charged by my colleagues of the minority of the com- 
mittee with the preparation and defense of it so far as it was to 
be prepared and defended; but neither the physical disability of 
a colleague nor the fact that the case has not been prepared can 
deter the majority from its p e to unseat the gentleman who 
holds the certificate of a sovereign State that he is entitled to sit 
here as one of 22 — : Lyicla th 

Despairing of anythi e a fair conclusion, I yi e remain- 
der o my time to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. LocK- 
HART]. 5 

Mr. LOCKHART. Mr. Speaker, I had no idea that this ques- 
tion would be called up for consideration to-day. Therefore, to 
me it is a surprise; and I have not my argument arranged in that 
method which I would like when I come to present it to a body 
like this. But so strong, Mr. er, are my convictions about 
this matter and so comprehensive and accurate is my knowledge 
of the details of this case that I feel that I should present this 
matter to this House—so much of it as does me the honor and the 
ion to sit and hear this case discussed. The gentleman from 

exas . BAILEY], who has charge of the minority report on 
this side, has stated that he has attempted to get this minority 
report before this House and have it printed and laid upon the 
desks of members, that they might investigate this matter and 
see what the truth of it is. 

This House has refused to wait until that could be done, and 
proposes to vote upon this 8 —.— regardless at the same time of 

W or testimony. L say, Mr. Speaker, in view of this fact, that 
while there has not been a printed copy of the minority report in 
this case presented to this House, which is now about to vote 
— this question, thereis not one-half of a quorum in this House 
who are to decide this matter present now in this House to hear 
this discussion and know what is the truth of the matter. I have 
been a country practitioner of law for twenty-two years. It isnot 
Us oy for me to say that perhaps I have appeared in as many 
cases ore juries as any man in this House who has no 
longer experience than I. I have appeared before courís, and I 
have never seen a court anywhere—— 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DoLLIVER). Does the gentle- 
man from North lina yield? 

Mr. LOCKHART. Ido. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield for a very short time, 
until I can ask the House to adopt the Anal report in the general 
deficiency bill? 


Mr. LOCKHART. 
GENERAL DEFICIENCY BILL. 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report, 


I will. 


submitting a final report and ment on the tof the con- 
ferees of the House and the Senate on the general deficiency bill. 
Lask to omit the reading of the report and that the statement 
ae be read. 
he SPEAKER protempore. If there be no objection, the read- 

ing of the conference report will be omitted and the statement 
will be read. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The report of the committee of conference is as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 


on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. S203) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
1850. or other having me 


ing June 30, 
after 


their ve ws: 

That the te recede from its amendments numbered 24, 25, 30, 31, 37, 74, 
108, 104, 105, 106, 147, 145, and 200. 
nS the House I". m Had - EETA to tns ae of the 

nate numbered 14, an and agree e same. 

That the Senate „ disagreement to the amendments of the 
ed to the amendments of the Senate numbered 27, 207, and 208, and agree 

e same. 


trent barks aml ESPONA of MOMENT) SODIY DEA to she MOE ROME 
expenses employees, 0 n 
air mecs: Indians of South Dakota all interest pet due them up to J 
1, 1896; and that thereafter all interest money as it shall accrue shall be 
except as herein provided, on the 1st day of November annually." 
And the Senate agree to the same. 


EUGENE HALE, 

W. B. ALLISON, 

F. M. COCKRELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House of the conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Honses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8203) making appropriations to supply deficiencies, submit the follow- 
ing written statement in explanation of the effect of the action 3 upon 
and recommended in the accompanying conference report, namely: 

On amendment numbered 14: DP EN as proposed the 
Senate, instead of $850,000, as proposed by the House, for expenses of co 
inge Nos Stand 29 Birikes out th riati by the Senate 

os. 24 and 25: es out the appr ions pro ie 
to a oe claims of B. B. Bouldin for 9.15 and W. rs Hall for 198, 

0. 27: Appropriates for payments on account of the Ford's Theater dis- 
aster, the conference commit to recommend that the Senate agree 
to the amendment of the House n back to the Joint ion cer- 
tain claims, with instructions to reexamine and report thereon. 


On Nos. 30, 31, 37, and 74: Strikes out the a; riations proposed the 
Senate to pay claims of W. H. Crook. $4,000; of Calvin Gunn, $00 Rad ot Bout 


Hall & F , 
On Nos. , 82, and 83: 8 as p the Senate, to pay 


Se House Execu 


t No. 217, this session, 50; 

No. 5 third Sr session, $8,000; in Senate Executive Docu- 

ment No. Fifty-third Congress, third session, $19,000; in Senate Executive 
8 o. 98, 

ouse 


n, 
313.54. 
On Nos. 108, 104, 105, and 106: Strikes out the provisions proposed the 
Senate to pay the claims of the Richmond eb und Machine Wore 
$69,558.39; of the Portland Company, $80,867.46; of William S. Grant, $77,989.38; 
and of Nancy E. Day, $3,041.66. 
On No. 122: Inserts the provision 9 by the Senate, regulating the 
8 of interest money to the Sisseton and Wahpeton Indians of th 
ota, so modified as to require the reservation of not exceeding $30,000 per 
annum for educational 5 and expenses of necessary emp! P bern 
Senate, authorizing a 
late postmaster at Cheyenne, Wyo., 


. 187: e provision proposed the 
credit in the accounts of Wiliam M. — 


of Bog py 

Nos. 147 and 148: Strikes out the appropriations by the Senate 

to 9 claims of Winslow Warren, T». End of R. B. Benedi, $500. 
os. 190and 191: ees as proposed by the Senate, to pay Francis 
= We ro tw of the ate, $205, and amin Durfee, an employee 
na. 3 
On No. 200: Strikes out the provision proposed pr the Senate authorizin, 
rre rao of one month's pay to discharged employees of the House re, | 


On Nos. 207 and 208: It is agreed to recommend that the Senate agree to 
the amendments of the House inserting $5,000 for payment of expenses in 
o. tere finall agreed tes $10,039,021.75, being $420,424.80 

‘The as y upon appropria 639, : 
lees than ae 1 passed the Bente, ax 1 then ae d — 


House, 

J. G. CANNON, 

JOSEPH D. SAYERS, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, if I had an hour in my own right 

I would submit some remarks touching appropriations and rey- 
enue and in explanation of this bill, but as I have not the time, 
and do not wish to trench upon the courtesy of the gentleman 
[Mr. LOCKHART] who so kindly yielded the floor in order that I 
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might call up this conference report, I will not attempt to detain 
the House at this time, but will, without objection, present in the 
RECORD a statement covering the subjects that I have mentioned. 

Mr.SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that as one of the 
members of the minority of the Committee on Appropriations I 


will, under leave of the House (which has always been accorded 
to members of that committee), submiton behalf of the minority 
of the committee a statement as to this bill, and also as to other 
appropriation bills passed by this House. 

e SPEAKER. If there beno objection, the gentleman from 
Illinois and the gentleman from Texas wi 

Mr. KEM. Iobject, Mr. Speaker; I object. 

The SPEAKER. Oh, the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. KEM] 
objects. Den] 

.SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I did not ask for unanimous con- 

sent, but intimated that I would ask the Committee on Rules to 

"ask the House to accord to the members of the Committee on Ap- 

propriations this privilege, which I believe has never been refused 
on such an occasion. 

Mr. CANNON. It is, in my opinion, a very proper privilege to 
be granted, because the amounts appropriated in these bills can 
not possibly be ascertained definitely until about the time of the 
adjournment of this session. 

The question being taken on agreeing to the conference report, 
the Speaker declared that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. KEM. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 136, noes 0. 

The SPEAKER. The vote seems to be unanimous. 

Mr. KEM. No quorum, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER (after a count). There are 179 gentlemen pres- 
ent; a quorum. The ayes have it, and the conference report is 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. GROUT. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report on 
the bill making appropriations for the District of Columbia, and 
ask that the statement be read. 

The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House of the conference on the prem 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. X 
5210) making appropriations for the LO op of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the fiscal p 1897 submit the following written state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference report on each of the amendments, 


namely: 
On Nos 1, 2, 3,4, and 5: Appropriates for an additional assistant 


inspector 

FFC en i Ier deed My the Renate Kul arising Che 
000 to $1,200; e provision pro y the Senate authorizing the 
Fev ote of certain ens eid accoun"'? of the ex- of Commissioners, 


and strikes out the proposed increase of cne additional assistant inspector of 


at $1,000. 
On Neb: Strikes out the provision pre by the Senate to repay to the 
Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foundation the sum of $1,223.08 for water- 


tax. 

Nos. 7 and 8: Strikes out the provision for the special-assessment clerk 
in the office of the assessor, the eins being provided for elsewhere in the bill. 
On Nos, 9, 10, and 11: Provides for aapoy collector, at $1,800, instead of at 


Men p a DY, A . and strikes out the provision for one clerk, 
1,000, in the collector's office. 

s. Nos.] 12 and 13: Increases the pay of the disbursing clerk in the auditor's 
office from $1,500 to $1,600, as pro; by the Senate. 


On Nos. 14, 15, 16, and 17: Appropriates for two market masters, at $1,200 


each, as proposed by the Senate, instead of at $1,000 each, as proposed by the 
House; RA appro Mere $1,200, as 3 by the Senate, instead of $900, as 
proposed b tio House, for hire of laborers for cleaning the markets. , 


On Nos. Wand 19: Provides for one messenger clerk, at $120, as proposed by 
= Senate, instead of at $600, as proposed by the House, in the engineer's 


ce. 
On No. 20: A riates $11,900, as pro; by the Senate, for a special- 
8 cloth an for so clerks heretofore paid from the appropriation 
205 N f. and rig PLU a proposed by the Senate, for employees 
o. 21: TO .000, as p: y the Senate, employ 
in du street ewe nes who have heretofore been paid from the appro- 
on for street sweeping. 
= On Nos. 22 and 23: Strikes out the increase of $650 proposed by the Senate 
bit ey er in the surveyor's office. 


0s. 24, 25, 20, and 27: A one $22,500, as pr: by the House, 
instead of $24,000, as proposed y the Senate, for con mt expenses; re- 
uires, as proposed by the House, that the whole cost o maintaining and 


shall 2 e 32 charge for reporting to the assessor transfers of real estate as 
ui; W. 
Ne . Appropriates $9,000, instead of $7,000 as proposed by the House 
And $10,000 as 5 the Senate, for rent of District offices. 
On No. 29: dt es out the appropriation of $12,000 proposed by the Senate 
fora kd rug 
On No. 90: Ap 


— 15 riates bep as proposed oy the Senate, instead of $1,900, 
o ing. 
“On Wo a: Appr 


ouse, for general adverti Dg. 
ppropriates i instead of $7,000 as proposed by the House 
and 88,000 as proposed by the Senate 


, for advertising notice of taxes in ar- 
by the 


of subdivisions in Georgetown immediately available, and appropriates $2,000, 
of $1,500 as proponse by the House and as proposed by the 
Senate, for plats of subdivisions outside of W. and Georgetown. 
^ 


On No. 36: Appropriates $10,000, instead of $12,500, as proposed by the Sena: 
Ud . of completing the plan for extension of a permanent system 

ghways. 

On No. 37: eee $10,000, instead of $14,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
za Mr g and court expenses under theact to provide a permanent sys- 

m o ways. 

On No. 38: 8 $26.684.09, as proposed by the Senate, for pa 
to owners of lots and parts of lots on the Potomac 
of the supreme court of the District. 

On No. 39: Strikes out the provision y sed by the Senate, setting aside 
the Potomac Flats as a public park under the name of Riverside Park. 

On No. 41: ITO nva $140,000, instead of $125,000 as pro by the 
House and $165,000 as proposed by the Senate, for assessment and permit 


k. 
On Nos. 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, and 50: Appropriates $150,000, instead of 
$100,000 as proposed by the House and $284.000 as proposed by the Senate, for 
Cos giten and avenues; and $6,000, as proposed 5 50 Senate, for pavin, 

lorida avenue south from Connecticut avenue to Eighteenth street, an 
$7,500 for paving P street northeast from North Capitol street to Florida 
avenue; and strikes out the appropriation of $15,000 proposa by the Senate 
for pavin Eighteenth street extended and Cincinnatistreet from Eighteenth 
street to the east entrance of the Zoological Park. 

On Nos. 51 and 52: Limits the price of asphalt paving of the ordinary qual- 
ity to $1.80 per square yard, instead of ^ ga as proposed by the House and 
$1.90 as proposed by the Senate; and to $2, as pro) by the House, ins! 


os wae as proposed by the Senate, for asphalt paving of exceptional 
strength. 


On Nos. 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, and 60, relating to sewers: Appropriates 
„000, as ied by the Senate, instead of $45,000, as proposed by the 
ouse, for cleaning and repairing sewers and basins; $75,000, instead of 
$18,500 as proposed the House and $121,000 as proposed by the Senate, for 
surburban sewers; 000 for constructing the Fifteenth street and F street 
pornon of the F street and Easbys Point intercepting sewer, with author- 
ty to contract for the whole work ata cost not ex ing $87,000, instead of 
ap ropriating $87,000 therefor, as proposed by the Senate; $1,000 for sewer in 
teenth street extended, between Columbia road and Kenesaw avenue, 
with ex uiu N lay a water main in said street; $60, instead of $40,000 as 
proposed by the House and $190,000 as proposed by the Senate, for continu- 
ation of the Rock Creek and B street intercepting sewer; $4,000, as pro; 
by the House, instead of $5,000, as Pops by the Senate, for completion of 
the Kenesaw avenue sewer; and $1,000, as proposed Py. the House, instead of 
£o as proposed by the Senate, for condemnation of rights of way for pub- 
ic sewers, 
On No. 62: Appropriates $40,000, as proposed by the House, instead of $60, 
as "pro by the Senate, for re — of 8 roads. a» 
n o Pd , 65, 66, 07,68, 70, 71, 2, 73, 14, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81 Wassers 
relating tothe construction of county roads: Appropriates $10 as pro 
by the House, instead of $12,000, as proposed by the Senate, for ading and 
8 Sherman avenue. Roanoke and Irving streets; $7,500 for takin; 
down the brick building at Garfield Memorial Hospital grounds and constru 
ng another building on said premises, made necessary by widening and grad- 
ing Sherman avenue at that point; $5,000 for grading and regulating Columbia 
road, Sixteenth street extended, Prospect street. nt street, Superior 
street, and Meridian and Ontario avenues; $10,000 for grading Massachusetts 
avenueextended; $9,000for grading and grav Albemarle street; $5.000for 
rading Illinois avenue; $3,000 for grading and pre Pearce and High 
streets, Anacostia; $9,000 for court expenses and ground taken to open and 
extend Thirty-seventh street; $10,000 for improving and protecting Connecti- 
cutavenueextended; $5,000 for continuing the . the road from 
the Broad Branch road to Chevy Chase circle; and $17,000, instead of $15,000 
as opo by the House and 000 as proposed by the Sennte, for grading 
and regulating Yale, Bismarck, Princeton, ard,and Columbia streets; 
and strikes out the appropriations for county roads proposed by the Senate, 
as follows: $5,000 for perg Massachusetts avenue extended; $5,000 for grad- 
ing Michigan avenue: $3,000 for paving Harewood avenue; $4,000 for 
'Twenty-second and Twenty-fourth streets, Langdon; $10,000 for 
regula’ Twelfth street extended; $1,000 for grading and regulating Bel- 
mont and orama streets; $10,000 for ing and graveling Pennsylvania 
avenue extended and Branch avenue; $4,500 for grading and regulating Em- 


poria and Frankfort streets; $5,000 for pane and graveling Kenesaw ave- 
ted — Park row; and $2,500 for grading and re ting Twentieth street 
extended. 


On No. 88: Makes an increase of $8,500, instead of $34,950, as proposed by the 


ent 
iver Flats, under decrees 


Senate, for sprinkling, swee an 9 streets. 
On No. 89: Appropriates |, instead of $17.000 as proposed by the House 
and $22,000 as pro issi 


by the Senate, for the parany commission. 
On Nos. 101 and 102: i id eq $1,250, ins $900, as pronomen by the 
House, for repairs of harbor t, and strikesout the appropriation of $50,000 
proposed by e Senate for a new fire, ice, and wrecking boat. 
On No. 103: Appropriates $3,500, instead of $7,000 as proposed by the House 
on Lend proposed by the Senate, for public pumps, including the drilling 
of deep wells. 
On No. 104: Strikes out the Spans ere of $5,000 proposed by the Senate 
qu uct at Great Fa 
108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119,120, 121, 122, 
to public schools: Strikes out the in- 


$900 p neer and 
machinist of the manual training school, and the increase from $500 to 
proposed by the Senate in the 5 of janitors of 53 school buildings; 
appro) tes 815 o * y the House, for rent oi 
printes $13,100 instead of $12 by the H. f t of 
—— the House and 


$33,000 as pro; th ,000, in- 
stead of $8, as proposed by the House and $10,000 as pro the 
Renate, for purchase of tools and 


000, e 
A „ aS pro e House. 8 [o y „ as pro y e n- 
m for fuel; ee on. Instead of $35,000 The House and $40, 


$30,000, ins of pony ore by the Senate, for reconstructing the 
Anthony Bowen school buil E „000, instead of $10,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, for a four-room school building at Lan 000, instead 

as gt ines by the Senate, for a two-room building near the line of Connecti- 
cu 


tion heretofore made for a school bu 


erefor, as pecans 

A the Senate; strikes out the appropriations proposed by the Senate of 
$ 0,000 for a four-room addition to the Be 
‘our-room building at Hillsdale: and authorizes a contract for the new W. 
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On Nos. 130, 181, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 188, and 139, relating to the Metropol- 
itan pono Apptopriates for 25 additional gone. instead of 75, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, and for two additional vers, as proposed by the Sen- 


ate; strikes out the provision for an additional lieutenant of police proposed 
by the Senate, and the increase in the pay of drivers from 3 a 
e 


authorizes the Commissioners to Mr ng with the Treasurer of t 
States, out of receipts from fines in the police courts. a sufficient sum to meet 
any deficiency in the police fund or the Hremen's relief fund; authorizes the 
allowance of twenty days’ leave of absence each year to the members of the 
Metropolitan policé,as proposed by the Senate; appropriates $19,500, instead 
of $15,500 as proposed by the House and $20,750 as pro by the Senate, for 
miscellaneous and contingent expenses; and appropriates $3,500, as proposed 

by the Senate, for extending the patrol SPUR 8 s 
On Nos. 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, and 152, relating to the 
instea posed by 


fire department: Appropriates for 8 watchmen, d of 6 as pro 
the House and 10 as pro; e Senate, at each; inserts the pro- 
vision p: d by the Senate, regulating the flremen's relief fund; appro- 


000 a by te Sele. instead of $6,000, as proposed by the House 
4,000, as pro; y the Senate, 0 as pro y the House, 
LS DOPADA Of homo: and $3,000. as propose the onse. neat of $4,000, 

o! as 


as proposed by the Senate, for fuel; appropriates $3,500, i 
proposed b; th of 


este service. p ^ 
On Nos. 155, 156, 157, and 158, relating to the health department: Appropri- 


n n i the House me oer a proposed 
by the Senate, for a chemist; strikes out the appropriation oi Mi erga 
; the Baneta Tor incinerating combustible waste collected in the Dist ct 


replacing the same. 
On Nos. 161, 162, and 163: Requires that the Spe for S penes 
of the jail be expended under 
$200 pro- 


On No. 192: Makes the ps ie at for the municipal lodging house 
available for the AT ment of rent. 

On Nos. 196 and 197, relating to the militia; Appropriates $3,000, instead of 
$2,500 as proposed by the House and $3,500 as pro by the Senate, for 
expenses of rifle practice and matches, and inserts the provision proposed 

the Senate uiring that hereafter all leases and contracts on account 


the militia shall be made by the Commissioners, and that appropriations 

for the militia shall be disbursed only on vouchers autho y the Com- 
oners. 

On Nos. 198, 199, and 200: Ap; riates for an additional r at $900, 


as proposed PLUS Sonate; in the water department, and strikes out the in- 


crease of $200 salary of the foreman of the distribution branch of the 
water department, proposed by the Senate. 

The committee of conference have been unable to agree on the following 
amendments, namely: 

On No. 40: Appropriating pera for payment for property condemned 
for the extension of Sixteenth street: 


On No. 61: Regulering the use of underground electric or cable street rail- 

warna X 4 reet railway compani 
08. 
Columbia road, and req g that Connecticut avenue shall be extended 
straight from Le Roy place to the District line; 
ing the price of gas and electric lighting; 
n No. 105: 9 $206,516.38 out of the District revenues and reap- 
In m Aqueduct tunne 
No. 154: Re x 117 hone charges in the District of Columbia; 
‘ 

189, 190, 19, 193, 104, and 195: Relating to appropriations for charities in the 
District of Columbia; an 
of the District of Columbia be applied in payment of the water debt of the 
District. 
under the terms of the conference report, the Senate will recede from 8870, 
960; the House will agree to $446,722.09; an 406. 94 is involved in the amend- 


and B7: 8 $6,000 for paving Connecticut avenue and 

On Nos. 90, 91, 92, 93, (c 96, 97,98, 99, and 100: Appropriating for and regulat- 

riating out of the pem Treasury alike sum for completing the Wash- 

On Nos. 171,172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 

On No. 201: Requiring that not exceeding $300,000 of the surplus revenues 

The Senate, by its amendments, added to the bill gl. 806. 179.08. Of this sum, 
ments on which the conference committee e KR d WA agree 


Mr. GROUT. Mr. 8 Ido not propose to enter into any 
explanation of the work of the conference beyond what is sub- 
mitted in the statement which has just been read and which deals 
briefly with everyitem. While most of the items and the largest 
part of the sum in controversy has been di of, there are still 
several items, among which are those relating to charities, on 
which the conferees of the two Houses still disagree. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the adoption of 
the report. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The conference report was adopted. 


Mr. GROUT. Now, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House fur- 
ther insist upon its disagreement to the Senate amendments and 
agree to a further conference. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker appointed as con- 


ferees on the part of the House Mr. GROUT, Mr. 
DockERY. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—MARTIN V8. LOCKHART. 


Mr. LOCKHART. Mr. Speaker, when I was broken in upon 
by the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations with his 
conference report, I was about to say that in all my experience I 
have never seen the right of a litigant to have all his pleadin 
and his whole matter of defense or of complaint, as the case mig t 
be, placed before the tribunal which was to try his cause unless 
there had been such gross neglect on his part as to forbid his re- 
ceiving consideration; and in the present instance it can not be 
claimed that there has been any such neglect on our pors About 
nine days ago the majority report in this case was filed, It was 
filed without opportunity being given the minority to see the re- 
port, so as to ascertain on what matters the majority had based 
their conclusions. It was understood and agreed that the minor- 
ity should have a definite time in which to prepare and file their 
views. Those views were qe within the agreed time and 
submitted to the House, and the request was made by the minor- 
ATUM they be allowed to file their views and have them printed, 
Objection was made 5 55 Nee from Nebraska [Mr. Kem], 
who is of the same political faith and order (as they say down in 
my country) as the contestant in this case. He was appealed to 
by the majority of the committee to withdraw his objection; that 
he refused to do, and he has persistently objected up to this 
hour—for what purpose or reason I do not know, but it has had 
the effect to prevent the triers of this question from having before 
them the facts in this case as presented by the opposite sides. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know how it may be in a 1 body. 
I do not know whether men in such a body abandon their sense 
of right and justice and those methods which they would pursue 
in dealing with their fellow-men in their private relations or not. 
I can not say. I have not had sufficient experience or observation 
to enable me to judge of that. 

But my idea has always been that when men came to try a grave 
and serious matter such as this is, they desired the opportunity to 
inform themselves on it in all its aspects and reach their conclu- 
sions as just, fair, and honest triers. This House is the sole judge 
of the qualifications and elections of its own members. It wei 
the testimony; it adjudicates the law; and I should think that 
under such conditions it would want the whole matter before it. 

Ihave twice in my life been a member of a legislative body— 
once in the house of representatives of my State, and once in its 
senate. In both those bodies I served on the judiciary committee, 
and in both on the committee on privileges and elections. In both 
I made reports in behalf of Republicans who were contesting 
for seats in those respective bodies. At one time (and I am the 
only man in North Carolina who ever did it) I filed a report 
in favor of a colored contestant who was opposed by a dear friend 
of mine—a classmate who had been with me in school. My life 
has been spent largely in training at the law; I have known but 
little else. I have never recognized any other rule than to try to 
do justice and right. And I want to say another thing. Not an 
election contest has arisen in my section of the State since I be- 
came a member of the bar and down to 1894 (none having occurred 
in my own county) when I have not been called upon by those 
who differed with me in politics to go and represent them before 
the courts and before the legislative tribunal. 

A large part of the attack made upon the validity and m 
of my election has been based upon the election law of the State 
of North Carolina. And I want to pause here to say that a large 
part of it has been based upon the fact that the law of North Car- 
olina requires at each poll several boxes in which shall be depos- 
ited the votes for different candidates. That is not anything new 
in North Carolina. It can not be said that this was ure. toin 
order to entrap, inveigle, or defraud illiterate voters. Such has 
been the practice and the law in North Carolina ever since I was 
born and long before, and for many years prior to the time when 
there was a colored voter recognized in that State. Iwill say that 
colored voters were always recognized in North Carolina prior to 
1835, when by constitutional amendment the right to vote was 
taken from free negroes. But, sir, at our elections in North Car- 
olina we have always had as many boxes as there were classes of 
officers to be voted for. 

Now,asto the policy of the election law of North Carolina, 
that is not for this body to determine, if the States have any rights 
whatever remaining asa sisterhood in this Union; and 1 think 
they have. Every State regulates its own elections according to 
such methods as it deems best; and whatever may be said about 
this election law, under it in the last election the Democratic 

had returned against it by Democratic es holders and 
judges of election more than 20, 000 majority. That does not look 


NEY, and Mr. 
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very much as if there were great frauds and abuses committed in 


North Carolina by the Democratic party, as some now pre- 
tend and claim to have been the case. There have been men of 
all political parties elected. There sit now in this House three 
Populists, three Democrats, and three Republicans returned as 
elected under the election laws of North Carolina. Whatever 
may have actuated the legislature in passing this law is not now for 
this House to inquire. Furthermore, I will state that the last 
general assembly of North Carolina was largely anti-Democratic; 
and these laws which have been complained of are now repealed: 
officers in opposition to the Democracy of the State have charge 
of the election machinery of the State. This has been all con- 
summated, big ed about, and perfected under the laws which 
gentlemen here denounce, 

There has been decided by the courts of our State a somewhat 
celebrated case, in which the supreme court of North Carolina 
—— upon the election law of the State as it existed in 1894. 
I the honor to beone of the attorneysin that case asking that 
the provisions of that law be declared simply directory; and, as a 
lawyer, I took the ground that some of its provisions were uncon- 
stitutional. The o to that case were a ublican against 
a Democrat; and Í represented the Republican in all the courts. 
That law according to its very letter was sustained by the judicial 
tribunals that passed upon it. 

Sir, in all this testimony there is not a single instance shown in 
which the election officers violated or disregarded the provisions 
of that election law. 'They construed it as the courts had con- 
strued it; they pursued it as the courts had directed they should 
pursue it. Whatever determination they made under it was ac- 
cording to the law of the State as interpreted by the supreme 
court of the State, the highest tribunal in the land for the settle- 
ment of that matter. If there was any fault in this case it is not 
the fault of the election officers; and this House should not stand 
here now to pass upon that law and condemn these honorable 
men (for most of them I know personally and know them to be 
honorable men) who conducted this election. 

The majority report in this case rests its conclusions upon mat- 
ters enang in the following 5 in the Sixth Congressional 
district: adesboro, Lilesville, Ansonville, and Lanesboro, in 
Anson County; Rockingham and Stewartsville, in Richmond 
County; Maxton, Red Springs, Alfordsville, and Lumberton, in 
the county e er gag: Considerable is said in the report about 
Ansonville precinct. That township was discussed at length by 
the gentleman who has charge of this case for the contestant. As 
soon as I knew the facts in that case, as soon as I knew that the 
election officers had made an honest mistake with reference to 53 
votes, I conceded that those votes should be counted for the con- 
testant in this case. 

In our State the ballots are printed—printed by the parties 
themselves. The law regulates how they shall be printed and 
what they shall contain. The printed ballots of contestant in this 
case, some way or other, were lost on the morning of the election. 
The contestant in the case charges their loss to the Democratic 
officers of election or to some of the Democrats. The testimony 
wholly disproves any such chargo, insinuation, or assertion. They 
were in the possession of an old man, who was a crazy Populist, 
and who was so much afraid that somebody would do something 
to his ballots—for there never was a set of men so suspicious as 
these people are—he was so fearful that somebody would do some- 
thing to these ballots that he took them and carried them off him- 
self. That is amply proven in the testimony, and if this body will 
take the trouble to investigate the record of this case it will be 
seen, After quarreling about the loss until about noon on the 
tickets were found about his own clothes and 


Congress," So and So—in an informal and p Jed way; and 

ots and found 
them in that condition (they were plain countrymen holding that 
election)—finding them in that condition, following out the cus- 
tom and the regulation of elections in that State, they cast them 
out and made no return of them. When the proof was brought 
in showing how it 1 my counsel and myself conceded 
that these 53 ballots should be counted for the contestant and 
made no question about them. 

Then in Lanesboro precinct or township it seems that there 
were two voters who were denied the right to vote by the judges 
of election. In this case two of the indes of election were 
Democrats and two of them were Republicans. They were Re- 
publicans whose character is as good as that of anybody—intelli- 
gent men—one of them long time a justice of the peace and a 
Ne d They M wick coder [ulis age Aor Up POUR 

, and they e other ine voters 
in question from voting. The majority count the vote which 


I refer to, after first looking into it and showing their reasons, 
and the minority concede that probably the contestant was en- 
titled to these votes and do not make any controversy about them. 

At Wadesboro precinct they take two votes from the contestee— 
myself—on the ground that one was a minor when he voted and 
one had not been a resident of the State a sufficient length of 
time to entitle him to vote under our constitution and laws. 
The minority of the committee make no controversy about them, 
but yield that point. 

Lilesville precinct they add 40 votes to the returned vote of 
the contestant in this case; and I want to read to the House the 
testimony upon which that finding is made. I can not think that 
the distinguished gentleman who wrote the report weighed that 
testimony carefully before he arrived at that conclusion. It is a 
difficult job, a difficult undertaking to wade through a great mass 
of testimony printed as this is in book form like that which I hold 
in my hand. It is a matter of t difficulty. And when one has 

i ition in his mind—I do not mean to make any impro: 
reflection on anybody; I do not do that—but when he has it in hi 
mind that certain thin, gs have been done, and when his mind is 
filled with such an impression it is an easy matter to misconstrue 
or misinterpret the weight, the scope, or the proper construction 
of testimony. 

Here is the testimony on which he asks these 40 votes, and says 
he is corroborated by other witnesses to the same extent. So, then, 
if there is other testimony such as this, it is merely corroborative 
of this state of fact, and whatever testimony there is corrobora- 
tive of the same is merely circumstantial. 

B. K. Jones is called as a witness for the contestant. He wit- 
nessed the count and his testimony is as follows: 


B. K. Jones, of lawful age, being by us first duly sworn, deposes and says 
as follows: 


r SFF 
Thirty-nine years and reside in Lilesville 

And the testimony is that on that day when the polls were 
closed 10 Democrats and 10 Populists were called in by the officers 


of election to view the count and see that it was correct. All citi- 
zens have the right to attend and see the count; but in order that 
there "e be no charge of unfairness these election officers asked 
10 men of the opposing parties, the most intelligent they could get 
on the other side, to come in and view the count; and these men 
saw the count, all of them. That did not look very much like any- 
P was trying to rob anybody at that election. "This witnessis 
asked: 


**Q. 389. Did you vote at Lilesville 
on the 6th day of November, 

“A. Yes; the Populist ticket. 

“Q. 300. Were you one of the 
oru given! the of the polls 

“A. Iwas. 

„. 391. Did you see any tickets thrown out of the Congressional box and 
not Zounied because they were not in the right boxes? 

Q. 392. About how many? 

“A. I did not count the tickets, and can't be positive; but at least 40, I 


ct, Anson County, at the election 
If so, what ticket you vote? 


ulists who were called in to witness the 
2 


Now, these could not have been the Congressional tickets. They 
were tickets for other officers, and were thrown out of the Con- 
gressional box because they were not in the proper box. The 
election law of the State requires a ticket to be put into the 
proper box and the box to be labeled. 

One Mr. Smith, a Republican poll holder for that precinct, says 
he endeavored by all the means in his power to the voters to 
put their tickets in the right boxes there; that the Populists on the 
outside were trying tocontrol the election and domineer and direct 
it; and when the voter did get in, and had a Populist ticket, he 
would refuse to be guided by the advice of the election officers or 
refuse to be aided by them and would go on and vote in his own 


way. 

"These were madmen, and the testimony in this case shows it. 
All men who have experience and observation and knowledgs of 
people know how individuals who are not of the very highest order 
of intelligence, and sometimes those of the highest order of intelli- 

nce, suffering under real or supposed wrongs in matters of leg- 
islation, as these people have been taught, distrust everybody. 
lose confidence in every human being, repudiate the integrity and 
sincerity of their own neighbors, fly away and do the most foolish 
and the maddest of things. That was the conduct and that was 
the spirit of these men who were attempting to vote the Populist 
ticket in that election. If members of this House would take the 
trouble to read this testimony carefully, and maa it, as judges, 
impartially, they would see the mad state of wild riot existing 
among these people who were following after the Populist banner 
in the Sixth Congressional district. y, the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. STRODE] says that the Republicans of the Sixth 
Congressional district indorsed the nomination of Mr. Martin, my 
reverend competitor. The testimony in this case is that this is 
not so. He has simply misread the testimony, 
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Mr. R. B. Russell, chairman of the Republican executive com- 
mittee of that district, said that when Colonel Dockery, the Re- 
publican nominee, withdrew from that ane the executive 
committee met and refused to indorse the Rev. Mr. Martin. 

The Rev. J. S. Settle, a Republican member of that executive 
committee, swears that the committee met and refused to indorse 
the candidacy of the Rev. Mr. Martin. Mr. R. B. Russell is votum d 
the chairman of the Republican executive committee of the Sixt 
Congressional district. He was then. He has been recently re- 
elected chairman. He is to-day high in the counsels of his party 
in that district. I want to read you what he says about this elec- 
tion. He was a ry cns in the last State convention from his 
county. At present, Y reelection, he is chairman of the Repub- 
lican committee of his district. The counsel who appeared before 
the committee undertook to malign and traduce him, and to sa 
he had sold out to the Democrats, and all that sort of thing. 
never had heard of that before. I have never heard of it since, 
except from that source, and I am prepared to believe that it is 
8 false, for I never knew anything about it or heard 
of it. 

It has been shown to be false in this, that he is still the trusted 
leader of his in that district, andhe says: If any consider- 
able number of Republicans in that district voted for contestant, 
he does not really believe they knew what they were goma 
That is his testimony in this case. Itis shown through all his 
testimony that atall theseprecincts on which this contest is based 
the Populists took charge of the elections, as opposed to the Demo- 
crats, and would place tickets in the hands of these people and 
send them off to vote, and the proof is that in numerous instances, 
after they would get away from them, they would throw their 
tickets down and get others. I want to read from the testimony 
of one of the witnesses for the contestant in this case. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. STRODE] dwells largely 
upon Stewartsville Township in Ri ond County, where he says 
a large number of voters were prevented from voting by reason 
of the defective registration of the voters. I read the following 
as a sample of the kind of men who were 3 the elections 
there. is is from the testimony of Mr. John McKinnon, whois 
an aspirant for Congress in that district on the Populist ticket: 

Q. Did you not, in a speech at Rockin last fall, refer to Senator 
SHERMAN, of Ohio, substantially, as * Old John Sherman, the greatest thief 
in the United States ? 

A. Yes, sir, I did; and I am still of that opinion. 
Q. You have made a great many public speeches on the subject of politics 
within "Arme three years? 

Q. Did you not in all of them, or nearly all of them, denounce the Repub- 
lican ty asa t enemy of the ple? 

A. N the 1 and Democratic parties as enemies 
of the people, and styled them as twins. 

Q. Did you not denounce the leaders of both the Democratic and Repub- 
lican es as conspirators a t the liberties and p: ap SS the le? 

A. I denounced both the old parties as AE against ii es and 
prosperity of the people, especially against the farming and laboring class. 

That man was in charge of the Populist tickets at the town of 
Laurinburg, in the township of Stewartville, in the county of 
Richmond. Now, what is the evidence in that case? The con- 
testee introduced no testimony from that precinct. Hisattorneys 
did not think it necessary that he should, after the abundant tes- 
timony which justified the conduct of the election officers and 
their réturns as adduced by the contestant himself. 

I will say, furthermore, that I had but little to do with the tak- 
ing of testimony in my own behalf, and knew but little about it. 
That was left entirely to attorneys who directed that matter. I 
was present at scarcely any time when any testimony was being 
taken. I was present when two or three witnesses, out of two or 
three hundred, were examined. Beyond that I had nothing at 
all to do with it, and did not know what the testimony was until 
after it was all in, and much of it, not until after it was printed. 

The registrar at that precinct pursued the law as he understood 
it. He is introduced and vouched for by the contestant. All of 
his witnesses who were asked about the matter at all testify that 
he is a man of good character. His first experience in elections 
was when he was appointed by General Canby, the military com- 
munder of that department, to hold an election in North Carolina 
in 1868. He testified that from that time to this he had had more 
or less to do with every election. He was an intelligent man, 
with the law before him. If you will take his testimony and read 
it, you will see that in every instance he endeavored to his utmost 
to get the electors to register their names in accordance with the 
law. He made all manner of suggestions to them that would lead 
them up to the subject and cause them to have the proper answers 
made on the registration books; but those people would decline 
his offices. They would bring their coachers and prompters with 
them, and insist that the registration should be made in accord- 
ance with the manner in which they directed it to be made. 

What was he todo? The supremecourt of North Carolina says 
that when the registrar reads the headings of the registration 
answers to 

with the 


books in a manner which is suggestive of the pro 
be given by the voter that that is a sufficient compli 


law of the State. This man went further than that. These men 
refused to register according to his directions, and in their mad- 
ness, in their foolishness, in their distrust, in their lack of confi- 
dence, inspired by men MEM tent bg was incendiary, they would 


not hear to anybody, and refused to register as the law prescribes 
they should. * 

en Mew aime to vote they were excluded from voting; these 
were Republicans largely. ere were Republican county can- 
didates running in that county, and Mr. in, my honorable 
competitor, was the candidate for Con The testimony of 
McLaurin is that between 8 and 10 o'clock on the day of the elec- 
tion all the Republicans ceased to vote for Mr. Martin and only 
voted for the Republican county and legislative tickets; and that 
of those who were rejected on that day for defective registration 
95 per cent of them, at least, did not offer to vote the Martin ticket 
in that election. There were one hundred and sixty-odd; give 
him the 5 per cent and it only makes a change of about 9. On 
what ground do the majority say they ce to vote? Because 
the election officers were trying to cheat them. 

There is no evidence to sustain that. There is no evidence 
here to sustain that grave charge against these honorable gentle- 
men. They are as brave and true men as ever lived, as incapable 
of wrong or injustice as they may see the right as anybody. The 
testimony here to show that the Populists had well-nigh 
excited the people of that community who were opposed to the 
Democracy to a spirit of riot on election day. All the testimony 
comes from the mouths of witnesses introduced and examined by 
the contestant. There was such conduct on that day, there were 
such questions asked on that day, such a manner displayed on 
that day as would indicate to all reasonable beings that those peo- 
ple who proposed to vote against the Democracy were in a state 
of high excitement, and unwarrantedly so. 

Why, it was said they did it because they had a suspicion that 
the boxes were being changed. No man testifies that the order of 
the boxes was changed. Republican judge of election who was 
there on that day, an intelligent colored man, and present the 
whole livelong day, was examined by the contestant, and nowhere 
does he say, or pretend to say, that the boxes were changed under 
any circumstances, or that the election officers attempted to em 
vent the voters from putting their ballotsinto the right box. en 
get impressions sometimes and come to conclusions from general 

nowledge and icion which they have in their minds; but 
when we come to with a serious problem of fact and law 
just men are not to be guided by them, and voters are not to be 
permitted to act on unwarranted suspicion, abandon their right, 
and then come to this House, or any other body, and ask, because 
they have acted foolishly, that those who have acted sensibly shall 
be deprived of their right of franchise to the exclusion, the total 
exclusion, of their ballots. 

Now, that is the Stewartsville precinct of Richmond County, 
where I received 295 votes and Mr. Martin 14. These people did 
not try to vote for him there; made no honest effort to vote for 
him. They did not want to vote for him. The testimony of Mr, 
Russell, chairman of the Republican committee of that district, 
is true—that these people did not desire to vote for him. They 
had no views in common. He and those who canvassed for him 
and thought as he did were the critics of the party and its lead- 
ers—that party with whom and with which they had been acting 
ever since they had been given the right to deposit a ballot. 

That is Stewartsville precinct. Thatis to be thrown out and 
my defeat compassed, and the seat which I am entitled to under 
thelaws and by the certificate which I hold taken from me and 
another put in it. 

Now, as to the Lumberton district in Robeson County. There 
the testimony is that there were some irregularities, which I very 
much regret. The minority do not contend for the votes there 
which the committee give to Mr. Martin, my competitor. 
count for him 111 votes in addition to those which he receiv 
I do not believe he is entitled to them. But, however that may 
be, they have given them to him, and the minority of the com- 
mittee do not dein them and grant that they take those 111 votes. 

In the Red Springs district, in the county of Robeson, where 
the returned vote of Mr. Martin was 116 and the returned vote of 
the contestee, myself, some larger, the committee raised his vote 
from 116 to 126, adding those additional votes on the testimony of 
two men who were bystanders. The judges of election made 
their returns, swore to them, and the returns are changed by the 
majority of the committee here on the testimony of two by- 
standers. The testimony of the poll holders, who were examini 
is this: That after the returns were made up they read aloud the 
returns to all the bystanders, thesetwo men being among the num- 
ber, and there was no objection to the returns when made up. 
These two men say that they counted the tallies. Who is most 
likely to make a mistake, these judges of election or these two 
bystanders? It is quite evident the returns are correct and that 
the 10 votes should not be added to Mr. Martin’s vote. 

Then at Alfordsville precinct, where I received 98 votes and Mr. 
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Martin 44 votes, that vote is entirely excluded by the majority. 
It is excluded on the ground, as they say, that the ballots were 
ut in the wrong box, that the election officers were gii of 
aud, and that one of the election officers, a Republican, had 
formerly been convicted of crime, and then the distinguished 
chairman or acting chairman of this committee comments at some 
ph on that matter. 
ow, what is the evidence in respect to that? The testimony 
is that one voter said that he gave his Congressional ticket and 
his State ticket to one of the judges of election, who reversed them 
and put each in the wrong box. He says that the tickets were 
very much alike and very nearly the same size, though there was 
some difference, and that they were reversed and put in the wrong 
boxes. The judge of election says that is not true, that he never 
did any such thing. Still the honorable committee, or the ma- 
jority of the committee, find that the testimony of this voter, who 
may have been mistaken, should overthrow that of an honorable 
man who had charge of the election and who, if he made the mis- 
take, must have done it fraudulently, while the voter could hon- 
estly have been mistaken as to what he thought he saw. 

Mr. Speaker, that is not fair trying; that is not righteous trying; 
that is not just trying. It is not such trying as ought to be had 
in any tribunal where the facts are sought to be arrived at upon 
proper testimony and after due consideration., One man, a judge 
of election, says that he saw two or three tickets putin wrong 
boxes, but he does not pretend to say that the judges of election put 
them there. He says that he saw two or three legislative tickets 
put in a county box, but he does not say a word about the Con- 
gressional ticket, This judge of election refused to sign the re- 
turns. All the returns were made at once. There were votes for 
Congressmen, for three judges of the supreme court, for county 
officers, sheriff, clerk, etc., for two members of the house of rep- 
resentatives of the general assembly, and for a State senator. 

Elections for all these officers were being carried on at the same 
time. This man swears that he refused to sign the returns be- 
cause the judges of election threw out legislative tickets on the 

ound that they were not written or printed on white paper, as 

e law directs. That is true. Thelaw of the State requires that 
all ballots shall be without device and written or printed u 

lain white paper. 'The judges of election did throw out ballots 
3 they were not on White paper; but that did not apply to 
any other election for "I other officer. It seems difficult for 
gentlemen in other parts of the country to understand thesystem 
of having several boxes to vote in at the same election, and I be- 
lieve the system does not exist in a great many places, but it has 
existed in North Carolina time out of mind, since long before 
there was a ed pode party in the State. Iremember going to 
elections when I was not more than 6 years of age, a country boy, 
and sitting on my father's knee and seeing him put his hat down 
and 5 a bandanna handkerchief over it, and the voters would 
come up and deposit their ballots. 

That is the way that we used to hold elections in North Caro- 
lina. The system of having different boxes for the candidates of 
the different offices has prevailed in our State fora great many 
years. I will add, however, that since I have been grown I have 
never seen à box of ballots counted in any election; I go to the 
polls and vote and then go about my business. 

Now, take the case of Alfordsville, that is thrown out. It is 
improperly thrown out. I have not time to go through with all 
the testimony, but if you would print the report of the minority 
of the committee, gentlemen, and read it, I should be better sat- 
isfied. If you should take that report and read it carefully and 
take time to investigate, and should then find the case against me, 
I should have no comping to make; but I do not feel, and I shall 
not feel, that I have treated right, if this House, without 
availing itself of the opportunity to investigate the whole case, 
deprives me of my seat in this body. I shall not feel that I have 
been treated with the justice or with the consideration which 
every citizen and every man who holds a seat in this body, or in 
any other, is entitled to at the hands of his fellows who are to 
pass upon his claim. 

All I ask is fair and just treatment. It is easy to pick out 
extracts from the testimony. All men do not tell the truth. We 
know that some men tell falsehoods. But there are certain cardi- 
nal doctrines, some subtle and some plain, by which to judge of 
the testimony of individuals. You try these matters at best under 
disadvantages and difficulties. You have here a little record, 
printed in small ; it is irksome to examine, and you are de- 

ved of that great advantage, that great aid in the trial of ques- 
ons depending u human testimony, the advantage of seeing 
the witnesses and having an opportunity to judge by observation 
of their manner, their frankness, their general bearing, and char- 


acter. 

I would be very glad if the witnesses who have testified on the 
one side and on the other in this case could be brought before this 
House to give their testimony orally, so that you might have 
an opportunity to judge of their trustworthiness by personal 
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observation. I would be glad if that could be done, but of course 
it is impossible. I do ask the poor boon of having the whole of 
this case presented to you. I do ask the little privilege of hay- 
ing the report of the minority printed and laid upon your desks, 
that you may read it and judge of the whole case as presented 
there. All that I ask is a fair and impartial trial. I would not 
try a dogin this way. I would not try a dog under thisrule. I 
can not believe that, when this House this morning voted to take 
up this case for consideration, members understood the circum- 
stances. I do not believe they intended to jeopardize their own 
poog nee for fairness by proceeding in such a manner. I donot 
ieve it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I come back to Wadesboro Township, in 
Anson County, my home, where some things occurred that I 
would have preferred had not occurred. I was not present at the 
election myself, except long enough to vote, As I have before 
remarked, I go to the poll, deposit my vote, and then go about 


my business and leaye other gentlemen to do the same. Inever 
in my life solicited a vote of any man on election day. I have 
never solicited a voter. The election at that poll was held in an 


upper room in the court-house, adjoining the court room. The 
Populists took charge of the court-house. It seems that during 
the day a gentleman walked up to a Populist who was keeping a 
book of some kind and asked to be allowed to see it. The man 
declined to permit him to see it. They had been friends all their 
lives and the gentleman said that he did not wish to injure the 
book, but that he would like to see it. He was treated rudely. 
He remonstrated, and there was acontroversy. The testimony of 
all the witnesses is that it was over in a minute. 

'The whole testimony goes to show that some boy went into the 
court room and threw two or three spoiled eggs. I learned of the 
fact a few minutes afterwards, when somebody came and told me. 
The sun was just about down when it happened. I expressed the 
deepest pee that any such foolishness had been carried on. The 
election officers knew nothing about it, and the testimony is that 
it did not affect a single vote. f 

It is charged here that the court room was darkened, Itis true 
that some of the witnesses have so testified; have testified that the 
blinds of the court room were closed. But there are other wit- 
ness, and a multitude of them, who say there is no word of truth 
in that statement; that the sun had disappeared behind the hills 
and houses, and dusk was coming on in that closed room. There 
was not a voteaffected; nobody attempted to vote after that time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. I would like to the gentleman 
a question. 

Ir. PRINCE obtained the floor. 

Mr. SULZER. I move that the time of the gentleman from 
North Carolina pur. LOCKHART] be extended. 

The SPEAKER. For how long? 

Mr. SULZER. For twenty minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from North Carolina 
be extended for twenty minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. KEM. I object. 

Mr. BAILEY. Inasmuch as the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has been ing in the time which I had yielded to him, I 
submit to the Chair that he should now be recognized in his own 


right. . 

Ar. PRINCE. I do not desire to cut the gentleman off from 
any right he is entitled to. If the House desires to hear him for 
the remainder of the time allowed to that side, I have no objection. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The time of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina could be extended, and an equal amount of additional time 
granted to the other side. 

The SPEAKER. How much time does the gentleman from 
North Carolina desire? 

Mr. LOCKHART. I think I shall be through in a very few 
minutes. 

Mr. PRINCE. Ihave not yielded the floor. I am willing to 
yield the gentleman ten minutes out of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the gentleman from 
North Carolina has occupied an hour in addition to the seven 
minutes yielded to him by the gentleman from Texas, 

Mr. BAILEY. Why, Mr. Speaker, there must be some misun- 
derstanding. I could not have consumed more than four or five 
minutes of the hour to which I was entitled when recognized, and 
I yielded the entire residue of my time to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas consumed seven 
minutes. The remainder of that hour has been consumed by the 
gentleman from North Carolina, and seven minutes more. 

Mr. BAILEY. What I intended to suggest to the Chair was 
whether, after the gentleman had occupied the time in my right, 
he was not entitled to recognition in his own right. 

Mr. PRINCE. I have no objection to giving more time to the 
sitting member. I think he ought to have a full hearing upon 
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the case now before the House, Iwill grant him fifteen or twenty 
minutes of my time. 

A MEMBER. Make it twenty. 4 

Mr. PRINCE. I yield the gentleman twenty minutes if he de- 
sires it. If he does not need it, I should like to use it myself. 

Mr. LOCKHART. Mr. Speaker, I will not consume much 
more time. As I stated in the outset, I did not expect this ques- 
tion to be discussed to-day and I did not have any argument 
arranged for presentation to the House, thinking that the views 
of the minority would be inue and then time would be given 
hereafter for the hearing of this case. Icannot,therefore, present 
this matter as I had wished. Indeed, I could hardly hope to 
present it effectively. 

In the precinct to which I was just now referring it is not shown 
that the spoiled eggs were thrown by any voter. Among the men 
who testified was a colored minister of the gospel who said he was 
present, and he thought it was some foolish, wild boy, in the back 
part of the court-house, that dropped those eggs upon the bystand- 
ers—Democrats, Republicans, and all. That is immaterial. I 
only refer to it because it has been alluded to by the gentleman 
who opened the discussion of this case. 

That precinctis not thrown out. The committee does not inter- 
fere with that precinct. They do deprive me of 2 votes there for 
reasons which were satisfactory to themselves and which may be 
entirely correct, 1 vote being that of a minor, the other that of a 
man who, it is claimed, had not been a resident of the State long 
enough to acquire citizenship and entitle him to vote. But that 
does not affect the result. 

I must discuss one more precinct, Mr. Speaker, and I only dis- 
cuss such as are criticised in the report and are made a part of the 
views of the majority of the committee. At Maxton precinct, 
which the committee utterly rejected, the minority find that that 
ought not to have been done. The testimony in this case shows 
that the men there who were in charge of the contestant’s can- 
vass did all they could to provoke and irritate the election officers 
in charge of the polls. 

The law of the State of North Carolina is that the voter shall 
deposit his ballot himself,or he may hand his ballot to the judges 
of election, and they shall take the ballots and deposit them in the 

roper boxes. That is done in order that the illiterate voter may 
fave his ballot put into the proper box. Generally they see fit to 
vote for themselves, and in their own way. They are educated 
to a system of lack of confidence and of distrust, and wrong- 
fully so, in my judgment. Judge Ewart, a distinguished Repub- 
lican judge in No: Carolina, wrote an extensive article a year 
or two ago on the subject of elections in that State; and he said 
that in that State the elections were as fair and as honest as they 
were anywhere in the world. He was once a distinguished mem- 
ber of this House; and is to-day a distinguished member of a court 
in that State, and a Republican—an ardent Republican. I wish I 
had the article here, so that I could exhibit it to this House. It is 
a long, exhaustive document treating of the whole subject, and 
therein he says that there are as honest elections in North Caro- 
lina as anywhere else in the country. 

In that precinct (Maxton) men who could read or write, intelli- 

nf men, Populists who came to the polls to put in their votes, 

y their conduct accused the election officers of a design to cheat 
them out of their right, and out of their votes. They would carry 
all of their tickets in their hands, offer them to one of the judges 
of election to deposit in the box, and on being tendered in that 
manner the judge declined to take them. Under the law, I believe 
the judge did right; that he had a right to decline to take them 
under such circumstances. But he said to them, Hand me your 
tickets one at a time,and I will take them and put them in the 
proper boxes." That, however, they declined todo. Is there any 
excuse for this conduct on their part? Will any man say the 
judge of election was not entirely right in his request? as it 
not pure, unadulterated, unmitigated contrariness on the part of 
these voters? Was it not a reasonable regulation or requirement 
on the part of the election officer. 

He could not tell how many tickets the man had in his hand. 
He might have had 10, 12, 14, or more. Coming in that way and 
acting in that manner, it seemed as if the attempt was to lay the 
foundation for an accusation against him, and the officer of elec- 
tion, believing that it was an effort on the part of the voter to ac- 
cuse him of wrongdoing, absolutely refused to receive the ballots 
except one at a time, as he had a perfect right todo. The boxes 
were labeled in plain roman letters, that anybody could see, that 
any man who could read at all could read, and yet these men, in- 
telligent men, some of them, would not deposit their ballots, and 
attempted to make one of the judges take all of the ballots, as I 
have just suggested, and deposit them in the boxes for them. 
The judges of election not only refused to receive the ballots in a 
bunch that way, but pointed out to voters the various boxes, tell- 
ing them, There is the constable's box, there is the box for the 
sheriff, the box for the legislative officers, the box for the judiciary, 
State treasurer’s box, and so on. There isa box for Congressman; 
put the tickets in yourself.” 


Mr. Speaker, there is not a witness introduced from this pre- 
cinct, in respect to this election and the refusal of the judge of 
election to receive the ballots in that manner, who could not read 
or write for himself and deposit his own ballot. 

When that precinct was counted every citizen who desired to 
do so was present and saw the count; and the minority and I say 
that it is wrong to throw out that box. 

Now, at the Rockingham precinct, 103 votes were challenged 
and refused. The supreme court of the State of North Carolina, 
as I have already said, have constrned the election law; and that 
decision prescribed the proper course for the voter to pursue 
when he came to register. There is a copy of the istry book 
in evidence here and filed with the majority report. There is one 
man counted for the contestant by the majority of the commit- 
tee whose name does not appear at allon the register'slist. He 
swore, however, that he offered to vote on election day, and is 
counted iy them; Ben Parker, I think, is the name; and the ma- 
jority in their ds gs attempt to set up a copy of the registry list 
as testimony, and yet his nameisnot on the bookatall. Thisonly 
goes to show, Mr. Speaker, how the most careful men and the 
most scrutinizing may be misled at times in such matters. 

Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. If the gentleman will permit me, 
is it not a fact that the registrar, who put the list in, says that he 
is not sure that he has given the names of all whose votes were 
challenged and rejected? And the list that is published is simpl 
the list that he gave, although, as he said when he looked over i 
he might have omitted certain names that were rejected. 

Mr. LOCKHART. But this purports to be a copy of the reg- 
istration book. 

Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. That is true; but the registrar 
pointed out in his testimony that he may have omit some 


names. 

Mr. LOCKHART. Well, that may beso. I may be mistaken 
in my view of the matter. Iam only taking the testimony that 
appears of record. Iam not infallible, and am as liable to make 
mistakes as any other man. At all events, this man’s name does 


not ap in the copy of the registry book. 
Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. That is correct; the name does not 
appear. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. And yet you vote him for the contestant, 
notwithstanding that his name does not appear on the registry 


t? 

Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. His testimony is that he was reg- 
istered and offered to vote, but his vote was rejected, and the 
registrar says he may have left his name off the list of rejected 
voters. - 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And on no stronger testimony, although he 
is not on the list, and not on the copy of the registration book 
which is offered here, Pes propose to count him as a voter? 

Mr. LOCKHART. Thatisacopy of theregistration book. The 
registrar copied from the registration book all those who were in- 
troduced there, whose names were upon the registration book, as 
I understand this matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And all who are registered are copied? 

Mr. LOCKHART. Les; all who are eee are copied, as I 
understand the testimony in this case. e majority report says 
that a list of them is given from the registration book, and this 
man is not among them. 

Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. Will the gentleman allow me to 
read just a line or two, to correct this? 

Mr.LOCKHART. Yes. 

Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. This is the testimony of Mr. W. C. 


From a recent review of the registration book I find that 433 votes were 
cast by white men; this I believe to be correct, though I may have made an 
error in the count, or there may have been an error made in checking the 
registration book on election day. 

Mr. LOCKHART. That is an entirely different matter. Itjust 
shows how men, in hurriedly looking over a thing of this sort, ma: 
misinterpret the meaning of a whole mass of testimony. The - 
ing of that does not bear the construction which the distinguished 
gentleman seeks to give it. 

Mr. OWENS. It does not indicate that his name has been left 
off. There might have been an error in the count. 

Mr.L T. It does not bear that construction. But a 
number of these men were brought up there, and they testified on 
cross-examination that they voted for Mr. Martin for United 
States Senator, that they voted for him for governor, and for tis 
that, and the other thing. The truth is they were picked up, an 
they were prepared to swear to anything, many of them, and when 
ps to the crucial test of a cross-examination they broke down. 

ut let that go, as it does not change the result. 

The minority of the committee figure out, after conceding many 
things in this matter, that I was elected by 256 majority. I want 
to call your attention to one other thing. So far as has been dis- 
closed, there was but one precinct thrown out. Charges have 
been made that in North Carolina whole precincts have been 
thrown out by election officers and returning boards. So far as 
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sid here—and this is the truth—there was but one precinct 
wn 


out in my entire Congressional district by election offi- 
cers, and that was a precinct wherein I had, ing to the 
testimony, 54 majority. The evidence is that I received those 54 
votes. The — Ane poll b d be Treni to eraino the 
witnesses. ə registrar, the olders, udges of election, 
were examined about that matter, and testified that I received 54 
lawful votes, and a majority of the committee declined to count 
them for me. They give no reason in the world why they decline 
to do it, but they leave them out. I suppose 1k is an inadvertence 
and that they did not see them at all. escaped their atten- 
tion. I can not account for it in any other way. So that is the 
result of the minority figuring up of this matter. 

Gentlemen, this matter has two sides at least, and I should like 
this House to consider it in that view. I should like this House 
to consider it carefully and not at haphazard. Majorities of com- 
mittees can be mistaken. The distinguished gentleman who 
wrote the report in this case did not heara word of the argument 
made before the committee by counsel. When it was voted upon 
in committee, I doubt if he had ever read a line of the evidence. 
It has been gone over by him, and he has given his view of the 
matter. 

I think I have represented the matter here in such a way as to 
show you the state of uncertainty there is about this thing, at 
least, and that the contestee has some rights as well as other peo- 
ple, and that this House can well afford to take up this matter and 
consider it impartially, and after a full knowl of all the facts, 
as Sd have not been able to get them here at this time. It is im- 

ible to present the case fully. One man can not do it when he 

Is circumscribed and bound for want of time. Especially is it 

difficult for the contestee to do so himself, being a party in interest 
in the matter. 

Ihave endeavored cod Ecce the caseas plainly as the time and 
the circumstances would allow, and as im ially as it could be 
8 under the circumstances, without undue excitement or 

eeling, without bitterness or ill feeling toward any human being 
upon the face of the earth. Butif this House should not place 
this matter in such a condition that they could see for themselves 
how this is I should feel that I had been treated unfairly, and 
that judgment had been pronounced upon my cause without full 
reniy on the part of the triers to know what they were 
about. 

I am very much obliged to those gentlemen of the House who 
have done me the honor to listen to the rather incoherent presen- 
tation which I have necessarily made of this matter. Whatever 
may be the result, I am able to stand it as a man and as a citizen. 
I can go to my people conscious of having done no wrong in con- 
nection with this matter. I have not sought the favor of anyone 
in this . Since I have been here I have felt cramped, con- 
strained, fettered with chains, by reason of the fact that title to 
~ my seat has been brought in question. I have, I hope, demeaned 
ure with iety. Ihave not gone to the committee seeking 
F ADADDA fromm waking mors abet $ DETS eo 

ve p ya om more a ac- 
uaintance with them. I would not have any human being think 
l bow or cringe to power or authority. I stand on my 
— and my own, and what I have said is in vindication of my- 
and of those good people who have honored me with their 
3 their certificate of a seat in this House. [Applause.] 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Speaker, I can imagine how my fellow- 
members here in the House may have some hesitancy as to how 
they should vote on the pending question. Ican appreciate the 


feeling that some of them may have because, they say, they have 
only one side of this case before them, namely, the X he 
i as i 


ority of the committee. Whose fault is that? 1 
fault of the majority of the committee? Is not that a committee 
of this House designated to do the work, namely, the Committee 
on Elections No. 2, and have not they manfully gone forward to 
do their work and reported their doings to this House? Havethey 
ira their rights in that Have they made a false 
report to this House? Should we'd censured by this House in 
any way? Not in the least. On the 26th of May chairman of 
the committee, who had this case in charge, reported the majority 
views to this House. 

A little early history may be well now in reference to this case, 
tosee whether our coll e, the sitting member, has had fair treat- 
ment in the matter. is case was ted to the committee 
at an early day. We gave to it investigation, and when 
the time for its final disposition came it was unanimously re- 
ported to this House. As a court we passed upon it, and, with 
one accord, unanimously agreed to the report of the majority of 
the committee that is reported to this House. Gentlemen repre- 


senting the minority asked for two weeks in which to look up the 
matter, which privi we accorded them. i 

Mr. MAG E. ill the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
questio: 


n? 
Mr.PRINCE. Certainly. 


Mr. MAGUIRE. Was the majority report shown to any mem- 
ber of the committee before it was fias T 

Mr. PRINCE. I presume so. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I think not. 

Mr. PRINCE. The gentleman from Nebraska can answer that 
question for himself. 

Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. It was. 

Mr. PRINCE. He says that it was. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Does he say that it was? 

Mr. PRINCE. He says so. 

As MAGUIRE, I never heard of it, and I certainly did not 
see i 

Mr. PRINCE. The es pe was brought to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BAILEY], and he was asked if he requested to see it, 
and he said he did not want to examine it until it was printed. 

Mr. BAILEY. The fact is, I did not examineit. The gentle- 
man from Nebraska asked me which I would rather do—examine 
the pert in manuscript or examine it in print, and I replied, **In 


Mr. PRINCE. But be that as it 2 
ü M LACEY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 

on 

Mr.PRINCE. Certainly. 

Mr. LACEY. Is not the contestant in this case a Populist? 

Mr. PRINCE. The contestant in this case is a Populist, in- 
dorsed by the Republicans of his district. 

Mr. LACEY. Well, the minority report could have been 
pus could it not, if it had not been for the objection of one 

opulist? 3 

Mr. KEM. . Speaker, the gentleman 

Mr. PRINCE. I will say to the gentleman from Iowa that we 
are members of the American Congress, that as men representing 
freemen we ought not to vent our spite against a man who is 
elected to a seat because another man interposes an objection. 

Mr. LACEY. Is there not some way in which the minority 
report can be printed? 

Mr. MAG E. The Committee on Rules can do it in fifteen 
minutes. 

8 QUIGG. I would like to make a suggestion to the gen- 
eman. 

Mr. PRINCE, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. QUIGG. I quite concede the suggestion that as members 
of the American Congress we ought not to vent our spite on a gen- 
tleman, nor are we to deny a man who is entitled to a seat in this 
Honse the right to have his place in it because he is a Populist. 

Mr. PRINCE. True. 

Mr. QUIGG. But does not the gentleman, as a member of the 
American oe, think we ought to see both sides of the case 
before we decide? [Loud applause. ] 

Mr. PRINCE. I will say this to the gentleman: You can see, 
and if you will listen to my argument you will find that you have 
had an opportunity to see; but gentlemen upon the other side have 
fixed your Med so that you can nof see. 

Mr. QUIGG. I beg pardon. 

Mr. PRINCE. Well, wait until I get through. 

Mr. QUIGG. Iknow about my own eyes. 

Mr. PRINCE. Have you seen the report? 

Mr. QUIGG. Ican see both sides when I have a chance. 

Mr. PRINCE. Have you seen the minority report? 

Mr. QUIGG. No, sir; I have not seen it. 

Mr. PRINCE. Did you see the report in the case of Mitchell 
against Walsh at the time it was presented and objected to by the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. ]? 

Mr.QUIGG. Let me answer your question. So far as the case 
of Mitchell against Walsh is 5 I was very familiar with 
the facts myself and did not require to see the m report. 

Mr. PRINCE. Answer my question as frankly as I do yours, 
Did you see that report? 

Mr. cR No, sir; I did not wish to see it. 

Mr. Did the gentleman have an opportunity to 


see it? 

Mr. PRINCE. Ifthe gentleman will permit me, I will explain 
that when Mr. MAGUIRE of California, a member of the minority, 
asked leave that that be printed, it was objected to by the gentle- 
man from rence ged JEE Kerem]. He then, knowing the rights 
that he possessed in this House, moved that it be referred to the 
Committee on Printing, which committee touen in a resolution, 
and it was made a privileged matter and laid before this body. 
Now, what would have prevented the gentleman from Texas, rep- 
resenting the 1 from North Carolina, from doing the 
same thing? ill the gentleman from New York answer? 

Mr. QUIGG. I do not care anything at all about the machin- 
ery by which the report is brought into the House. I choose to 
see and read the minority report in this case if I can get it. So 
far as ds the case the gentleman speaks of, that of Mitchell 
vs. Walsh. knew something about that case. It was a New York 
City case, and I have studied it from the beginning. I have read 
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the reports in each of the cases I have voted upon here where 
there were two sides to the question, where there was anything 
else than a formal resolution, and I think we ought to have an 
opportunity of reading the reports in this case. 

r. PRINCE. I have no objection so far as that is concerned; 
but I wish to say to the gentleman that as I understand the mat- 
ter, being only a new member—and I heard it first from the lips 
of the Speaker, who does know—under the rules of the House, 
when the majority report is presented is the proper time to pre- 
sent the views of the minority, and unless they are presented at 
that time they can be 5 only by unanimous consent. 
Now, here was the report in this case presented on the 26th, and 
in addition to that the gentleman from Nebraska . STRODE] 
had gone to the gentleman from Texas . BAILEY], previous to 
submitting the report to the House, and notified him that he was 
about to do so. Now, why could not the gentleman from Texas 
have 5 his report at the time the majority report was 

resente 
$ Mr. BAILEY. I desire to say to the gentleman, because I sup- 
pose he wants to know, that the theory upon which the majority 
and the minority reports are required to be presented at the same 
time is that the majority report shall be read to the whole com- 
mittee and approved as the report of the committee. In this case 
the majority report was never laid before the full committee. 
The committee never had a session from the day that report was 
ordered until it was filed. The gentleman from Nebraska had 
more than two weeks in which to prepare the report, but as he 
was sick the larger part of that time I acquit him of any intention 
to delay. I knew he would prepare the report as soon as he could, 
and he tells me that he had it inhis hand when he came to me; so 
I make no question about that. Neither did I make any question 
that the usual time and opportunity would be given to the minority 
to file their views, and when the gentleman from Nebraska came 
to me and asked me about it he said—I believe I repeat his v 
words Would you prefer to read this in manuscript or after it 
is printed?" I will the gentleman if that is correct? 
. STRODE of Nebraska. Ithink so. 

Mr. BAILEY. That was the gentleman's question, and I said 
I would prefer to see it after it was printed. He replied, “Ve 
well,"and sent his report to the Printing Office. o doubt if 
had had an gamer pud to examine that report at that time, and 
had done so, I could have prepared a reply, but nobody dreamed 
but that we would have ample time to prepare and file the views 
of the minority. In my absence the gentleman from California 

8 . kindly tried to arrive at an agreement with 

e gentleman from Nebraska . STRODE] — 
Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Speaker, I was willing to yield to the gen- 
tleman, but I do not want the gentleman’s speech made in my 


time. 

Mr. BAILEY. Butsince you have attempted to impute some 
degree of negligence to me, I think you can well afford to give me 
an opportunity to vindicate myself. 

Mr. PRINCE. Iwill yield for any question which my colleague 
desires to pe: or for any statement he desires to make, but I do 
not want him to make a specon in my time. 

Mr. BAILEY. When that understanding was presented by the 
gentleman from Nebraska we proceeded with the preparation of 


the report. I had it here on Monday, as it had been that 
it should be filed that day. On Monday afternoon I it before 
me ready to be presented to the House, but the House adjourned 


on the point of no A seri made bythe 5 from Nebraska 
[Mr. Kk]. I could not present it at that time, according to the 
agreement between the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. STRODE] 
and the gentleman from California [Mr. MAGUIRE]. On Tuesday 
Iagain asked consent to file it and again objection was made. To- 
day is Thursday. 

Mr. PRINCE. Why did P babe notintroduce your resolution on 
Pede the same as was done in the case of Mitchell against 

Mr. BAILEY. I asked consent right at the heels of the session, 
and I will be frank with the gentleman. - As the majority report 
proposed to seat a Populist,if a Populist member undertook to 
prevent the House from making up the case in the usual way, I 
thought the Populist party ought to suffer for for it. 

Mr. KEM ill the gentleman from Illinois yield to me to ask 
the gentleman from Texas a question? 

Mr. PRINCE. No,Ican not. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. S er, I have been assailed here and I think 
Ihavea Se to reply. 

Mr. PRINCE. I can not yield. The gentleman has objected 
to everybody else and now we will object to him. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, with reference to this ing on from 
where I mopped when I was interrupted—two weeks had come 
and gone before final action was taken on this matter by the com- 
mittee. After two weeks had „We then determined as to 
what we would do with this question. Then three weeks more 
intervened, making in all five weeks, during which it was known 
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how the majority would decide this question. It is true the for- 
mal report had not been made, but every member of the commit- 
tee knew what the determination of the committee was. Then it 
came to the 26th of May; and you have heard in the shape of a 
UHR 388 questions asked and answered, the further history 
0 report. 

Now, as to the report itself, let me say to you, fellow- members 
of this House, that there has been no election contest presented 
to Election Committee No. 2 in which it has been so clear as in 
this case that the contestant should beseated. We have had many 
cases before us. We have permitted five Democratic contestees 
to remain in their seats. ehave declared one seat vacant. We 
have seated one Republican. We have turned down a Republican 
in North Carolina, and told a Democrat to keep his seat. We 
have told a Populist who knocked at the doors of this House, You 
can not come in, but the sitting member, a Democrat, shall remain 
in the seat." 

Have we undertaken to say that because a man was a Populist 
we would so lower ourselves as men as to say that a man who 
differed from us in political opinions should not have a seat 
here? The gentleman from Texas has said to you frankly and 
fairly, *I say to you that I thought because he was a Populist, 
and aom a Populist had objected, therefore he ought not to be 
seated in this House." Oh, fellow-members, if such were the rea- 
sons why a man should not be seated, would the great Republican 
party ever have had a member on the floors of this House in the 

ys gone by? We were once a minority party; we were once 
struggling against the party in power. We were right. I do not 
believe that the Populists are right or that their doctrine is true, 
but if the people of any district say at the polls that a man of that 
pur 8 represent them, it is our duty as members on this floor, 

aving taken an oath to examine the evidence and the law and 
decide in accordance with them, to find that he is entitled to a 
seat. It is our duty to say he shall have the seat. [Applause.] . 

But objection is made on the ground that the views of the 
minority are not in print before us. Gentlemen, you have heard 
the evidence; you have heard the statements of the contestee. 
He has admitted that there was bribery; he has admitted that 53 
votes on which the name of C. H. Martin was written should be 
counted. He has admitted that in his own home city, where the 
contestant had received a majority, there in the nighttime when 
the ballots were being counted and the returns were being pre- 
pared, rotten eggs were hurled at freemen who had cast their 
votes and were exercising their rights. 

Mr. That is a mistake. 

Mr. PRINCE. Is that a fair ballot and an honest count—a free, 
fair election? Is it right that in this country of ours, North or 
South, East or West, men shall not have the right to cast their 
ballots and have them counted as cast? Gentlemen say that this 
right has been accorded to voters in this election. Not at all. 
Let me read the evidence of what occurred in the contestee's home 
city. Iread from page 165: . 


What reasons, if any, existed to deter or prevent any elector from 
r 


„ 54. 
vo ee Mar for ? 
A. we were uting tickets there was a crowd around the table 
pushing against each other and against me. Some of them had clubs— 


These were Federal officers, I suppose, though the law under 
which such officials could be appointed has been repealed— 


I mean walking sticks (with large ends); some one of the crowd, while push- 
ing me, emptied a vial of stinking chemicals in my pocket: some 
ties w several rotten in the crowd. which fell near the table where 
we were distributing the Fusion tickets. 'The poll book in which we were 
recording the names of those who called for on tickets was taken out of 
the hands of R. M. Flake, who was keeping a record of those names. The per- 
son who took the poll book refused to give it to R. M. Flake until I got up, 
and reached over, and took the book out of the gentleman's hand. I wasthen 
abused, cursed; telling me that he was not going to hurt the durned old 
book, durn you." During the time the rotten were thrown the 
window blinds were el. or a portion of the blinds on the west side of court 
room, so as to make the room uring the day I was informed while 
sitting at thé table that I was going to betreated to a coatof tar and feathers 
if here till night. Mr. J. T. Martin, during the time the rotten 
thrown, proposed to leave the court room, stating that he 
did not wish to be rotten-egged. So weallleft the court-house. Just as we 
were leaving one man wanted to vote; we took his name; gave him some 
tickets, but never recorded on the book the candidates voted for. After we 
ot on the street a man told me he wanted to vote our ticket. Itold him we 
iad done broke up and left; thought perhaps he might be able to find some 
tickets up here at the table; so we all went home; don't know anything about 
how the vote was counted. 


A nice procedure, is it not? No wonder the sitting member says 
pe regretted exceedingly that little episode occurred in his home 

wn. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Will the gentleman permit me a question? 

Mr. PRINCE. I will. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. What effect does the committee find all that 
had on the election, and what weight do they give to it in deter- 
minin, ETS was entitled to this seat? 

Mr. PRINCE. The committee saw that there was no necessi 
for straining a point; that there was no necessity for taking ad- 
vantage of the passions and prejudices of this House by playing 
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upon them in that way, because the evidence was so overwhelm- or the lapel of his coat, or has any doubt of the committee, you 


ing outside of an hing of that kind—— 

. MAGU. . en that constitutes, we understand, ap pars 
of the case on which you ask the House to unseat this man. hy, 
then, appeal to prejudice by going outside of the case to raise such 
a question? 

PRINCE. Iam ing to showin this way the char- 
acter and conduct of these men who it is stated were so fair and 
honest in conducting the election, 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Is there any evidence that a Democrat ever 
threw a rotten egg there? 

Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PRINCE. Les, sir; the record shows it; and the names are 

ven. 
siren LOCKHART. Wiil the gentleman allow me a moment? 
I do not think he wants to misstate this case, 

Mr. PRINCE. I yield to the gentleman. h 

LOCKHART, There is nothing in the evidence as to who 


Mr. 
threw the 

Mr. PRINCE. It was done by Democrats. 

Mr. LOCKHART. No, sir. 

Mr. PRINCE. The record shows it. 

Mr. LOCKHART. One man says that the who did it 
were Democrats, but he does not know who did it; and there is 
no , 80 far as I have been able to find out, who, up to this 
time, know who did it. A colored preacher, a TET pm 
able man, says that it was done by some boy in the part of 
the court-house. 

Mr. PRINCE. Very likely! 1 

Mr. LOCKHART. There is another thing about which I wish 
to correct the gentleman. When the vote was counted there was 

t one Pi Robinson, a colored man, who was candidate 


orconstable. He testifies there were Republicans in the room, 
and that nobody who wished was prevented from going there. 


Mr. PRINCE. Well, there is enough in this evidence to make 
it as clear as the noonday sun that the contestant (hough you may 
be prejudiced inst him as a Populist) is entitled to the seat in 


accordance with the rulings of this House. There is no question 
about it. 

But gentlemen say they want to see the minority report; they 
want to know something more about the gase. I do not believe it 
is the policy of the Republican party, which is in the majority in 
this House, to take advantage of any man. I believe it has ever 
been its policy to see that the rights of every human being shall 
be properly protected before the law, whether at the polling booth or 
in the of C ess. We have always adhered to that policy. 
We have succeeded by it. And the great Grant himself said that 
so long as certain proceedings and practices were carried on with 
reference to elections in portions of the country, just so long would 


it be n that there should be Republicans and a Republican 
party to see that men are accorded their legitimate rights under 
the law. 


Our colleague from North Carolina feels perhaps that he has 
not been properly treated. Itis not the fault of the Committee 
on Elections. He can not charge it to us. He feels perhaps that 
the House is going to railroad him out of his seat. We do not 
want to do that. a is not the disposition of the majority of the 
committee, and, Mr. Speaker, Iam willing here and now to have 
the minority report read in my own time [applause] to avoid the 
objection of the gentleman from Nebraska . KEM], which he 
saw fit to make, and let it g£ into the Recorp and be laid on the 
desk of every member of the House, at his home or here in the 
Honse, so that he may read it to-morrow morning; and, after read- 
ing the Journal at 11 o'clock, if the House sees fit to pass upon it, 
I assure the House that there will not be a shadow of a question 
of doubt in the mind of any man that this contestant is entitled 
2 the seat thatis now occupied by the sitting member on this 

oor. 

Mr. HENDERSON. If that is done there will be a good many 
more men acquainted with the report than if it was printed in the 
usual way, or if it was read in the hearing of the House. 

Mr. PRINCE. Well, I do not know about that. That may be. 
But I imagine the majority of the House, when a committee of 
the House in whom they have confidence reports, as this com- 
mittee has always reported, without any partisan bias or preju- 
dice; a committee whose record is as free from such a charge as 
this one, and which committee has never in any questions on this 
floor in the discussions of these cases even used the words ** Demo- 
crat" or Republican,“ ae when forced upon them—I think 
that report must command the respect and the confidence of the 
House. We have forgotten politics when we come to act as mem- 
bers of this committee. If these political questions arise they are 
forced upon us by gentlemen in di ing the cases. We have 
sought to do our duty under our oaths; and in our re to the 
House we present the best views and our honest views as we 

the cases which we consider. You will find, gentle- 


men, if there is a member of this House who wears his conscience | Daniel 


ill find the case fully set out in our report; and I have no objec- 
tion now, if the House desires it, to have the Clerk read the minor- 
ity views in my own time. And I now offer that time and ask to 
have it done. olonged applause.] 

Mr. HEND N. That is business. 

Mr. TAYLER. I ask unanimous consent that the views of the 
minority be printes in the RECORD. 


The SP. . Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio? 
Mr. KEM. I obj 


s bject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Kem] 
objects. eine ae 
VP CE. In view of the objection, and believing that the 
right of a member to a seat on this floor presents a question of 
higher privilege than the objections of an objector, I ask that it 
be read in my own time. [Ap n1 

Mr. BAILEY. Iwant to onish the Clerk that there are 
certain interlineations that must be followed. 

A MEMBER. Read it yourself. 

Mr. PRINCE. Let the Clerk read it. Iwill not attempt to read 
it. It is enough for me to give the time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


* BAILEY, from the Committee on Elections No. 2, submitted the follow- 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 
The undersigned members of Election Committee No. -— unable to 
Pede with the majority of the committee, respectfully ade dissent- 
views. 
he majority of the committee rest their view of the final result and son- 
clusion at which they arrive on the townships or precincts of Wadesbo: 


mon 1 and d AA Mg beer 8 an 
wartsville in Richmond County, umberton, Max jprings, 
and Alfordsville in Robeson County. 
ANSONVILLE. 
The lo the at length the vote in Ansonville 
MC eee ideo rien ieee ch ee e te y re- 


X AND WADESBORO. 

The majority add 2 votes to fhe originally returned vote of contestant at 

Lanesboro wi subtract 2 votes from the Bina returned vote of con- 

testeo in Wadesboro. These findings the minority will not dissent from. 
LILESVILLE. 

Atthis precinct 208 votes were returned for contestee and 108 for contestant. 
The 8 to add 40 votes for contestant. The ority base this 
addition on the following testimony of B. K. Jones, a witness for contestant: 

Q. 300. Were you one of the Po; ts who were called in to witness the 
DANS Mr the close of the polls that day? 


was. 
* Q. 391. Did you see any tickets thrown ont of the Congressional box and 
not Sountied because they were notin the right boxes? 
wQ. 892. About how many? 
“A. I did not count the tickets, and can't be positive, but at least 40, I 


think." 

Examination of this testimony will plainly show that the majority entirel 
misapprehend the meaning of this testimony. The meaning of this testi- 
mony is, that the votes thrown out and not counted from the Congressional 
box were ballots for candidates other than for Congress. If these ballots 
had been for either of the competing candidates for © the: 
have been counted, as they were in the Congressional box; that is, t! 
box. Boge testimony in no sense warrants the conclusion arrived at by the 

ority. 

e testimony of all the judges of election, Democratic and Republican, and 
the registrar is that the election was fairly and honestly conducted, and 
that the voters received such proper aid from the election officers as they 


uested. 
louer Smith, a Republican judge, testifies that some of the voters disre- 
garded his efforts to direct them in a alae ig manner, so that whatever votes 
—— st wrong boxes were placed there by the willful neglect of the yoters 
emselves, 

EV A Ver epi a witness for contestant, testifles that the election was fair 
and honest. 3 

It is undisputed that 10 Democrats and 10 Populists were specially called in 
at the close of the polls to witness the count. 

VOTES IN WRONG BOXES. 

It has been the law in North Carolina for fifty years to have separate ballot 
boxes for the different classes of offices voted for. This law has given satis- 
faction to all parties. 

A voter can deposit his own ballot, so that one man can put the same ticket 
folded for the same candidate in each box. In that case, when the judges 
count the votes at the close, it may happen that one candidate for Congress 
has 6 ballots from the same individual, one of his tickets having been dem 
ineach box. It will thus be seen that when a ticket for Congress, for in- 
stance, is in the wrong box great injustice will follow if such vote is counted. 
The absurdity of counting tickets found in the wrong box is plainly illus- 
trated by the evidence in very case. At Stewartsville p ct, in Rich- 
mond County, it is proved that a large number of voters voted the same 
ticket (the legislative) in all the different boxes. If allowed, that would give 
the candidates voted for 6 votes from each voter. 


ALFORDSVILLE. 


The vote of this precinct is rejected from the count by the ority, but 
the testimony that 2 8 reason. Daner Meli yt L. 


ored voter, testifies that he gave his 
tickets to R. A. Atkinson, one of 
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and. to state that 
any election officer. He was a poll holder. 

in relation to this precinct is 
n holder the 1 latter took them 


the 3 box 22 
such was the fault of 

The testimony of all the witnesses examin 
that where a voter offered his ballots to a 
and put them in the boxes; that some of voters de ted their ballots 
themselyes and did not offer them to the poll holders. e evidence is that 
all persons who di to do so were present at the count and viewed it. 
One witness for contestant stated that there were 29 tickets in the 


times, and he does not 


dence is that none other than the legislative was 
d. The witnesses for contestee state that 3 
d that he had no other reason for not signing the 


The returns were signed by th rar and the other three judges, two 
of whom were penc and the othera Republican, all of whom testify to 
the fairness and freedom of the election. The majori t attacks The 
see rag in 


with an officer ini 120 disc. 
pardoned by the governor o 
vernor that he was guilty of no 
eis a man of excellent character byp 
contrary. His con t were some twelve 


204; V. G. Pleasants, pages 


RED SPRINGS. 


The vote of this precinct, as returned by the officers of election, is110 for 
contestant and 1497 or contestee. The majority propose to add 16 votes to 
e returned for 5 on the testimony of Brown, page 108, and Row - 

reams gin 116, me 8 that they were present when the vote was counted. 
ote was 126. The vote was counted in the presence of 
the returns were made out the vote was announced in 


rige 7 and 208.) 


3 The 


out. The open- 
i to th — tren "ot th Pedo e 
cers in e same, render the ony ose twomen ineffec 
discredit the returns. Th 


to e circumstan the testimony of the elec- 
tion officers examined, render the further deni of this question un- 
necessary. For a fuller un understanding of Terppa contentions of the 
majority and minority with to the ints of difference, it 
is necessery to make same reference to the law of orth Carolina under 
which the election was held. It has been mo ave’ Congress to follow the 
laws of the State from which the contest 

The constitution of North Carolina, Article" VI. m. = des that no 
person shall be allowed to vote without "y ge supreme court 
in the case of Harris vs. Scarboro (110 N. C. Rep., E bold that" invalid reg- 
istration is no registration at all.“ 

The legislature of the State, under the authority of the constitution, passed 
are eee aua 'rovides bs tube 

"BEC. No registration shall vali ess it specifies, as 
be, the age. occupation, place of birth, and place of residence ot the 5 
as well as township or coun from ee the elector has removed, in 
a event of removal, and the 5 the voter is known." 

"e rovision in the State law, ure rotect the ty of the ballot 

ie and prevent repeating and eng : voters, has sustained 
the supreme court in the case ref to sup. 


le ra. 
In the construction of this provision of the. law the court declared it to be 
not only constitutional, — mandatory, and in the able opinion rendered 
vses the following languag 
“If the legislature sees 35 fit to enact a reasonable regulation as to the man- 
ner of recording the names of voters, and the information which the voter 
must impart Gm order that persons so inclined may inquire into the truth of 
his statements), and to pronounce the ion of each cular name 
valid unless the elector shall comply wi he requiremen 
that the same reason exists for rejecting th e ballot of each voter whose bon pni 
EY is not valid as for not counting à whale township not registe: at 


And in the same case the court says: 
* Where such migratory characters A compelled to state on oath their 
aes, occupations, place 81 birth, > uos of S ira the township from 
ich $hey have removed, and the full name by which i Benge are Saver Slag 
Er data which, if upon inquiry it prove to be yh it in 
tion to ascertain the fraudulen purpose that in ya the perjur 
if it bea true history of the . of the voter, aff 
. contradicting his statements as to age or foris tha mean for 


“Tn D bonos of eot to the 8 it is p: prennet that the officer 
ow thi 


tion 


2727... Iu OOA AET 
resum] m can re 9! LO" 
ree the uirements of the statute, and — 
glect or willful act the registrar. (McCrary, section 10L) 


ite theirnames and Montgome: 
to be entered as their pince o residence we think 
ments of the . 
defective in stating the elector's place of birth Ca: 

The election which we are now considering was held under this law, and 
we must regard its provisions in deciding this case. It is proved in the 
er ae county commissioners in e precinct in dispute complied with 

law - & ting two Taasi 97 edlen of different politics from the 
it th d: ty of the neo) — fill th S In. x here 
was the du uar io e Á every case . 

there man not two 9 Remin can judges it was because those originally 
appoin 


F voters. 

Kit Little stated his residence as“ North eism pM ier tal seges 

his birth: as “South Carolina.” )) 
I 


— Keg im ———— Dres ise Mit of INO 


ony had re- 
Eem to the townshi; of agp — —— — 
tering the T failed to givethe places from which they removed. So thatat 
most on! testant. 


y votes should be added for con 
STEWARTSVILLE. 
From this precinct there were returned 295 votes for contestee and 14-votes 
or contestant. The majority of the committee exclude this entire vote, set- 
89 25 orth their reasons at length. We oe qmm es etg li r 
returned; S OSAR Tero JA Orno 5 — € does not 
appear ey vo or contestee, we assen! their being 
Onl od trod —— turned e t this precin we think that 
con a 
d in relying 9 ony of witnesses of 
hole of it taken together and 
tention of contest- 


fraudulently deprived of his vote by the election officers. 
Th itn: cLaurin was the and he was vouched for 
contestant and his witnesses. The ballotsof a 
number of voters were re, poau in f the honest judgment of the jı 
election they were not entitled to vote. ier eon = the oe 


— defective Treni S — the noe 4 E 21€ me 
TS a precinct * 


ony oses 
rem ee rendered eres ead distracta c they came, prom —— 
d their speck 


them, when they went te Ex queries 
made in their own wa The registrati 
ings indicating the questions to be asked of the voters by the 
registrar to elicit the proper answer for The 


entry on the € eer Supreme 

m OMNE Dis ducum ed the law, that if the regis- 

trar read over these headings in the form of an in tory to the candi- 

date for registration this was a sufficient com aule was t with the law, and if the 

voter did not give the proper answers the fa’ * and if proper answer 

The of McLaurin shows that he = only w went as far as the court 
rer he 9 


t used all n: means t the proper answers 
the voters. It is to be — — that contestant d not introduce the re- 
— voters to show et 2 endeavored to register r properly, or to con- 
iod to vote. Te ise their conduct, or to s that they were 
entitled to vo It is verre from the testimony of McLaurin that the vot- 
ers excluded would not follow any suggestions made by the nor 
Ekat the str to aid them in 3 ot psg A0 begiven. We can not see 
tthe 5 of the maj Laurin and other officers of election 
3 o prova that between 8 and 10 o'clock a.m. 
i e aa of all the ed fusion voters ceased to make any effort 
to vote for Martin, and the reason assigned i 2 bf ie untenable, shew being 
only a rumor, en entirely unfounded, so far as th ony discloses, that the 
boxes were ig changed. The Republican 8 of election, John 
testified —— eee gens p He was presentall 1 he nowhere says that an 
and no one else says so. testifies that at least 
Bartin. rn cent of to 108 rejected were counted fer contestant, 
per cen e were coun ‘or con’ 
his vote at this precinct would be increased by 9 votes. 
At this most of the voters opposing the Democratic ticket were 
Republicans; and we find that one M. on, who was a former — 


whose testimony 3 in the record, was contestant's active manager 
the - that s Ob e was an active canvasser before the election, and his 
owe e character of his es, and shows that they wee 


not 3 ged to inspire the confidence of publicans in 
Mr. Martin. Hero is a sample of his testim 
AAT you n noi inaspeech in Rociingbenn dae 


his candidate for 


last fall refer to Senator 


SHER 
in the United States"? 


MAN of id John Ghersnan, the greatest 
“A. Yes, sir, I did; and I am still of cer opinion. 
“Q. OM — pave maa made . epa many public speeches on the subject of politics 
within the last 


“A. Yes. 
ae “BS gna thom pena ot hem denounce the Repub- 


t pepe 
Ni urn 
she people. and d aoe as twins.” 


pei the liberties and 
Jaboring classes." 


rity of the people, the farming and 
While ze officers of ion me 9. * electors the duty of d pro re con- 
du the election, the voters owed it ves an to 
treat election officers fairly and polly and to ch for themselves 
an honest effort to vote 


will. did not do at this precinct, 
If they saw fit to govern their conduct by idle Sid nun ree ed e 


a 
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ON away their votes, it should not be 


ed as und for throwing 
the ballots of more than 300 citizens who 55 


their duty, asserted their 
Precincts should 


rights, and rb cad — to their will by their ballots. 
not be thrown ow exc on the clearest evidence y willful neglect or 
other disregard of obli In ct the voters 


upon idle and false Tama on of misconduct on the of election officers. 
The testimony as to oant bribe is confined to rsons who possibly 
voted for contestee, bu mony is of a vague and shadowy character. 
e finding of the m y bribery was ed on in presence of elec- 
tion officers is not y the testimony. 
To reject this p: „ injustice to the more than 500 voters 


whose ots were rly cast and counted, but as well to the sitting 
member, who has a right to these votes. 
rities in election, unless fraudulent, or nw asto be equivalent 
in their effects to, fraud, should not vitiate an election. In this instance a 
careful perusal of the testimon 55 will ves by baliok a show that the voters 
themselves m did not express themselves by ballo: aac the authors of their 
own failure to vote. Honorable men conducted the on, and the wit- 
nesses award them the highest character. 
rtant is this precinct in determining the result in this case that we 
to carefully examine all of the testimony relating toit. That 
it ma; roo ro we here set out in full the testimony of the officers of election 
in ced and e ed by contestant. 
Our opinion isi that in no view of this case should this precinct be thrown 
out from the count, nor can more than 3 votes be taken from contestee or 
more than 9 votes be added to those of contestant. 
The following is the testimony referred to: 
* W. H. McLaurin, being duly sworn, a 
bor SE e contestee objects to the taking of the deposition of W. H. McLaurin 
e reason that he has not had notice of the same in time, form, and man- 
her a as id nope ud law; and for the further reason that if any notice, as pro- 
M y served on this contestee, and that fact is not ad- 
ied) ut iy erat then Cs has been a discontinuance of said notice, for 
the reason that said all. alleged notice of the taking of the deposition of the said 
McLaurin was returnable on the = day of February, 1895, and any 
continuance of the same now claimed to have been made was not entered of 
5 said alleged continuance made by 


the ress authority of this reden 
on ed d e at the est of contestee's counsel.) 
“Q. What our name ana 0 do Leue e reside? 
NS William La wnship, Richmond Coun: 


urin; Stewartsville To 
“Q. What position did you hold in connection with the election 
Stewartsville * in November, 1894? 


vA. Iwas 
“Q Who were the] Jl holders at that election? 
“A. John Blue, McEachin, John E. McLean, and John C. Davis. 


“Q. How did Jcha Blue come to be a poll holder? 
“A. He was appointed by the county commissioners, I think. 
“Q. Was —9 originally a mo or rappointed to fill a vacancy, and was not 


I don't — s whet er 1 was originally appointed or not; we 
tried to ads thang to 2 €— he would not serve; px t know whether he 
was aj and 

“Q. You P 9 77 tried to pe i rot to serve and he would not.“ Who do 
you 


“AL ag i e ies ciu men to recommend them to the county commis- 
Bioners for appointment. 
* See who made these selections and who were selected; were they 
“A. I can not say. 
„e. Who were selected 
“A. I don't know; all who were recommended. 


clea d were Democrats. 


oe ind DR A kachin, M H- MoBryd Hon acne, M ery. Bryant, 
0 e. 

Mack MeKinnon, and A. M. McKinnon; they were all ken p for poll hold- 
-— me John Blue. There may have been others. to recommend 


from all parts of the township among the 8 d John McLean 
and. Jess Graham, Republicans. 
e Township were 


actuall ee to the commissioners of Richmond County v who they 
should appoint as the pa judges of election of the to 
“A. We did not Me to be ers as saying that the 8 ners 


now 


disa d for the contestant, and = —.— by t he 
east by his answer to the previous question, and Eg iE vint ha 


— M w is not competent tor him to enter intoa pere entre al 


ness.) 
“A. The Democrats of Stewartsville Township never presumed to select 
men for the ane soning dog judges of election. R 
*Q. Did tewartsvill 'wnship “John E Me to the commis- 


use 


p? 
“A. They appointed these men judges of their own selection; they were 
among ntur of men 3 us competent. There was no formal recom- 
mendation of their appointmen 
E. Was their appointment e e formally or informally? 
- firad = ees know of; they were simply spoken of as competent representa- 


«m TO. of thet they i the equals in intelligence and IE to the Democratic 
of election, and were they not obscure m 
They were not as rer ma as the 88 judges of election, but 
they are by no means obscure men. John McLean could read and write be- 
ford! the: war, a: . — prana T^ holder and judge of election 3 since 
the war. Jesse G: ve the average negro in intelligence, and stands 
well with both ane 
“Q. Did not some Democrats of Stewartsville Township decide or tak that 
they would ap ri of the a tment of these two men as judges of elec- 
tion before the 1 1 
3 on objec! 8 ) 
As was — before, these and others were mentioned as 
understood i cans, and the Democrats of Stewartsville Townshi: 
rstood as intending to act for the opposing party 


. How did John C. eee 
2 Jesse Graham di oo present the polls to act as judge of 


d as registrar I ETE: eat Davis td act in his stead. 
20. What are the politics f Graham and of Davis, and did not the appoint- 


tative 
e 
the selection of 


int of Davis make three Democratic judges of mue en sns one Republican? 
A. Jesse Graham is a eme olm ©. Da 2 There 
were three Democratic and one Republican Oina act si 
*Q. Were you advised to appoint Davis? 
"A. POM emy that I was. ere ns several spoken of as good men by 


Democrats, pct pe and Lo 
“Q. What positi. ro o d in your party during last year 
aschairman of the Democratic executive — | of my town- 


“Q. Do you hold Snr onos in your county now? 

“A. Iam justice e peace. 

*Q. Did eriy egent attend the election in Stewartsville Township in 
November, 1894 

“A. He did. 

Was he ers at the one ponsin inany ad other than a voter? 
a He was. I asked e charge of K the selecting of men ied 

the door and see that . was no obstrastion to the voters in going to 


awa from the polls. 
Bos he not chaile some of the voters who offered to vote? 
"A. 7 recollection is that he chal uite a number of voters. 
“Q. Were not be men who kept the door to the polls, and whom Mr. Bry- 
ant was in charge or constables? 


E The napot por of “the town race a number of special constables = 
lice v the uem: and some of them may have been also selected by Mr. 
ant d the day for services about the polls. I do not know that he 

was in charge of them as a town officer or in any connection with the town. 
. Whose officer was Mr. Bryant? 

“A. So far as I know he was only acting at my rogues around the polls, 

"Q. Pa na Tou apt appoint him marshal or such like 
"A. IL asked him to select men to guard the entrance and exit of voters. I 
don't know how to designate his office, but he was acting for me to keep 
order around the P pola a: and prevent Sowing goin in and out. 

“(The I the deposition of W. Laurin was continued from 
vise A 21. to bude Saget 28, 1895, at 9 o'clock a, m., when it was again 
8 parties being present by attorneys.) 

“Q. How many colored voters and how many white voters were eee 
at the election held for Stewartsville Township in November, 1894 
=A. [have made a hurried examination of the registration book aaa find 8 
white and 284 colored voters challenged. 
. How many of these voters were rejected. 
Juestion objected to. ) 
“A I find 1 white and 167 colored voters marked rejected. 
„e. How many voters of each color voted? 

“A. Two hundred and MA five whites are marked voted on the registra- 
tion book; 4l are not marked as voted or being rejected; 133 colored are 
marked as vo , and 112colored are not marked as voting or an rejected. 

“Q. Give me ie number of r that are — 5 

* Three hundred and seven whites vend 414 ec colored. 

“Q. How many whites did not vote? 

uA. Forty-one not marked voted or rejected. 

. Teli me the names of such peon as you recollect or made memo- 


of as doing the 5 of voters. 
mt (Question objected to 
n i Neal. L. John, K. A. Blue, Walter P. E D. McCormack, 
Berry Bryant, W. WR. McEachin, John Blue; Pek r McRae, J. P. 
McRae NE SN IE B.M Alex. Jones. 


e Rg Pad bee Doyou know whether all these gentlemen are Democrats or not, except 


"T They s are all Democrats. Evans i x a Republican. 
“Q. What became of the challenge of W. dp rem and did he challenge 
more A one man? 


not his 
“Q. Did these 5 Whose names you have called stand in and deme 
the lling place when not actually yoting? 


calling dis 
him would be called for and they would come into the po 


lace. 
lon they stayed there consecutively. 
S Ada voa me the names of each voter who was rejected and the particular 
tration, stating first color 
ET e answer xen Sent, marked Exhibit A. rd, 
‘ou, as 0 Wi e To e any reco 
cR or entry of thecauses on which were based the Challenges of thó 
voters reg m have rer named? 
me I did and some I did not. 
E State how many of the voters you have named who have registered 
their occupation as orfarmer were challenged on account of such 


ies (Question objected to by contestee's counsel as calling for secondary evi- 


dence.) 
“A. About 113 so registered were challenged for occupation, and a good 
many of them for other defective registrati — on 


\ (Answer objected to by contestee's counsel. 
r the witness had answered the last question, and after the contestee 
haa entered his penne to the answer, the counsel for contestee su 
to the witness *does he mean of the number 113 that there were additional 


t's co 
in the Mov . at the dictation of contestant's counsel.) 


ion as farming or farmer. 
sheen 5 as secondary evidence, ex- 
^ e 3 e registrar wi 
ther ers vote erp s received or 9 ) 
iw None of the cases challen; — 5 as farmer or „5 me for deci- 
1 the judges of election deciding all of them on 
as a farmer or 


inna, EID ulated pri puo ian that f. 
ren or p ce or e crop armer or 
t didnot ap 1 farm or else- 
ve genk uo to ebb tn terme aie oes te de 


upon to vote as to 


where fe d in a store as 
a merchan 

% py em N to by contestee's counsel because twice while cd wit- 
ness was making his answer counsel for contestant made suggestions to the 
witness about his answer. 

"After the had made the above objection he laughed; whether at 
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himself or the time he had consumed is not understood. The above entry 
made at request of contestant.) 

*Q. From what did you give the names stated in Exhibit A? 

uestion objected to yi ie eges ied counsel because there is no evidence 
that the persons named therein as having been refused the right to vote 
offered to vote for contestant. " 

“A, The registration book of Stewartsville 8 
ton pa you give their names and registration as wn by the registra- 

on 

A. We took them off of the registration book, and I think they are approxi- 
mately correct. There might have been one or two left off or there might 
have m one or two not checked. 

*(Objected to by contestee's counsel as MOOD HE 

“Q. Jon give the 167 names mentioned in Exhibit A their manner 
of ion to the notary as the same appear on the registration ? 
0 irons objected to by contestee because it calls for secondary evidence.) 


** Cross-examination: 


“Q. When you were appointed registrar for Stewartsville Township did you 
open the books for the registration of voters at the time * oy law and 
gx d toa nng open in accordance with the laws of North lina 


"Q9. How often since the war have you served as an election officer for 


your ies ; 

“A. I held the election for the adoption of the Canby constitution by ap- 
pointment of General Canby and have been either registrar or poll holder, 
either by appointment of the Republican or Democratic ioners, in 

d LL offi vA the electi by a board of Republican 
"Q. You were à an officer o e on a 
N k commissioners some years ago, were you not? 

‘A. I was. 


“Q. Did you propound to each man offering for registration at the last 
"REA 1 provided by law. and did you record the answers ex- 
souy » each voter whose vote was rejected on the day of election gave them 

you 

“A. I did. 

s s. Did you attend on the days provided by law for the books to be pen 
for the inspection of the EUN &nd were the books open to the public at 
pollin & place on that day 

“A. I did; and the books were open. 

Se Toe Saunt ME Cue polls on election day as the law required you 


o 
“A. I did; was only absent while I was eating dinner and absent for neces- 


sary purposes. 
"Q. Howl were you absent for necessary purposes? 
— About five 8 E 
“Q. Did you leave 3 books in the 8 or under the super - 
— 15 ae judges of ion while you were so absent? 


“Q. Did you permit anyone to vote whose name was not on the registration 
book of oar own knowledge? 

NI ot that I vue ess aia us 1 hold j » 

“Q. Whenever a voter was challenged e olders or judges hear 
the evidence on both sides when it was tendered} 

“A. They did, and permitted several of the challenged to bring evidence in 
a ve em more than once. 


f before 
— 5 € in n ou gaead on to re did you vote Aird 
or against recei ballo: challen; parties ou a partisan 
ess of the — or did you decide each case presented on the — as 
you understood the law of North Carolina to be? 
“A. I decided all cases of registration as I understood the law, without re- 
to the effect e parties or individuals; the only case that reached me 
or decision on challenges on the day of election was a Republican; I decided 
in his favor and he voted. 

“Q. Did all of the Republicans and Une rien who voted in Stewartsville 
Township vote for Charles H. Martin for Congress, or did some of them vote 
the county and | tive ticket alternately in all of the boxes? 

“A. They did not; the larger part of those who voted, voted count: xe 
islative ticket in every box; a la: number of those that was re ecd 


county and legislative tickets in their hands and not ores EA tickets. 

“Q. What per cent of those whose votes were rejec did not offer Con- 
gressionaltickets; give me your best judgment? 

“A. I would say r cent did not offer Martin tickets. Some who were 
rejected early in the day may have had Martin tickets. After 9 or 10 o'clock 
the nej voters voting county and 1 tive tickets in every box. 

La te voters were rej on election day? 


"b à DON many w. 
oe y à Were not most of the colored men whose votes were rejected illiterate? 

“ A. They were; but some of the most nnt ones were also rejected. 

25 2. How many of the latter do you suppose there were? 

. Did ron hisky about the polls lection day? 

5 ou see any guns or w about the polls on € on day 

“A. I did not see any guns nor did Isee any whisky or any man take a 
drink of whisky about the polls on that day. 

“Q. Did you and the ju of election and the officers of the election have 
any rule that discriminated against any party in the use of the entrances to 
the polling place? 

* A, There were none that I know of. _ x 

a Did any of the persons who came in at the back door at any time dur- 
ing e day vote or offer to vote the Republican or Populist ticket? 

A. So far as I know there were very few who vo: who did not come in 
at the front door, nor do I know or believe there was ony discrimination 
against any party which for special reasons wished to enter through the back 

oor. 


“(Answer objected to by contestant.) 

“Q. Did any colored men vote the Democratic ticket at the last election in 
Stewartsville Township? 

“A. There were quite a number of colored men there who are in the habit 
of voting the Democratic ticket and who voted it in the last election. 

"(Answer objected to by contestant.) 

e. Did you see any effort to bulldoze or intimidate Republican or Popu- 
list 1 ed township on the day of election by Democrats? 

y! no 

z 2 —— the pred bar quit - erii dE joel 1 

. It was as peaceable, quiet, and good-humored an e on asIeversaw 

in the township. 


e light was 8 for all pu: 
reading 


the mar 
printed tickets. 
„. Were the boxes marked with roman letters? 
“A. They were. 


.Was any error in repre. Dri the Congressional box 
attention? If so, state when, and whether or not you made 


suggested. 
“A. My attention was called to an omission of some letter in the marking 
of a box—I don't remember what letter or box—before the voting be 
supplied, and satisfactorily; at least I h: 
the Con; onal 


called to your 
the correction 


e omission was prompti no 


y 
mplaint. It may have been ai 


“A. I heard nothing of any debt from anyone in the lace. If I 
had I would have overruled Sach objection and 2 to vote 


general character of W. R. McEachin and John Blue, 
as judges of election for Stewartsville Township in the election 
for 1894? If so, state what it is. 
charac 


do. Both of them are men of 4 
swore t he presented himself to serve as 
Township in the election for 1894, and in 
your direct examination qon testified that Jesse Graham, one of the judges 
of election a the county commissioners, failed to & rto serve 
C. Davis i his stead. 


asa poll holder, and thereupon you appointed Jo! 
whole transaction. 
cular to have W 


inted for 
the boo! 
greater part of the Gasperoni all day, but was not sworn in or 


n. 
polls to act as judge of election, and said 

election to the sheriff because he had been advised to hold on to it and actas 
judge. I did not him as Jesse Graham. The ju 
with methat he was not Jesse Graham, and I appoin 


Il holder and iugo inthe place of Jess Graham, who was not ntat 
he opening of lis. Sometime during the day he came in to vote as 
Jesse W. Graham. He was rejected on account of registration having given 


his place of residence as John A. McBryde's. 
s b. Is there a Jesse Graham in Stewartsville Township? 
“A. There is; and he voted, as he appears as marked on the registration 
book; he is a colored man. 
e. When you refused to 


Q. Jesse W. Graham as a ju of election, 
was you honestly of the opinion that he was not the man appointed a judge 
of election ie board of county co: loners? 


A. I was; and m equam connection with the elections of the township 
me with his g familiarly known as Jesse W. Graham; he was 


as Jesse W. E 
„e. Was John C. Davis, the man whom you aj ted in Jesse Graham's 
place, a person, as req by the law of North Carolina, in your 
Des aco 
“A. He is] 
* Redirect examination: 


“Q. Will you swear the man who offered himself as Jesse Graham. to act 
as judge of election, was not the man the commissioners thought of when 
they made the appointment? 

* (Question objected to by contestee's counsel as an improper question for 
A. TUA AA Kane e be eb iR inting judges of electi. 

“A. no! ow who they ught o: &ppo! u el 
and acted only upon the name contained in the notice. ine 

*Q. When tering a voter did you not know, at the time of pn 
Hon; whether answers to questions were incomplete in point of law or 
» à 


Question objected to as irrelevant and immaterial, and because it calls 
for witness's opinion on a question of law.) 

“A. I thought I did, and frequently would ask questions and make sugges- 
tions to get them to complete their answers, especially when they come 
out prompters to register; some 5 to be suspicious that they were 
going to be tricked and would stick to their rond. registration; when they 
came in crowds, with prompters, and showed that they had evidently been 
drilled, I put down what they said, and would even permit those coaching 
them to suggest to them what to answer. 

„. When one red in an incorrect and incomplete way would you 
tell he had not made complete answers under the law? 

** (Question i be ae to as irrelevant and immaterial. 7 

“A. As I said before, when their answers were wrong or incomplete I tried, 
by qonis and su; tions, to get them to complete them without express- 
ing the opinion that the registrai 

*Q. en a voter in ering in answer to the ques What is your 
place of residence,’ stated John A. McBryde's, as did Jesse W. Graham, did 
you not know as a fact that John A. McBryde's was in Stewartsville Town- 
ship, and notwithstanding such knowledge, r his residence John A. 
M de's, without stating the township you knew John A. McBryde's to be 
in, and thus leave him incompletely registered? 

“(Objected to by contestee.) 

“A. I knew that the registration was incomplete in such cases, and invaria- 
bly explained that place of residence meant a legal division of the country, 
such as incorporated towns, townships, counties, and States; except when 
they were with their coachers, several answered John A. McBryde's, Daniel 
A. Patterson's, Roper's, and other farms, and I would try to get them to tell 
where those farms were located without success. I did not register for any 
ofthem. Frequently they would find out that they were wrong in their an- 
swers, and when they would return I would make such corrections as mor 
wished. e, in giving the place of birth, would say Richmond. I woul 
explain to them that there was a Richmond, Va., Richmond, Ky., Richmon 
N. C., and a Richmond County, Ga.. Richmond com Va. Richmon 
County, N. C., and asked them what Richmond they ed put down, the 
same as the other localities that were not definite. I knew that John A. 
5 Daniel A. Patterson's, Roper's, and other plantations mentioned 
by voters were in Stewartsville Township; but when they would not say 
ary Wan kag bye efe AR a De eres A E 

“Q. Was there a single W man an mocrat rejected for improper 
registration? 
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“A. The only white man rejected was for improper registration, and he 
wasa Populist. 


* Cross-examination: 
*Q. Did you think you had — i under the law to put down as an an- 
— e ge thevoter when registering anything except hisexact 
uror seated 
“(0 to by contestant.) 


v (Oh did not; and when 2 asked me to put down what was right, I 
told them, whites and ger that if I could put down their answers to the 
different questions as I might know they ought to be, there would be no use 
toputany y of themto the trouble of coming to register, as I would have the 
same right to do it for all others and thus make the book myself. 

*Q. Did you make any discrimination in the manner of aking the white 
voters and the colored voters the questions which the law required when 
they were registering? * 


QN EAS „W. H. McLAURIN. 
“Joun E. McLEAn, being duly sworn, says: 


The contestee, James A eme Fro bjects to the said deposi- 
ton for the — — gat s eet 8 aiioe served on dim i tin in time and 
manner as requi W,. ani yes no his appearance and cross- 
examina! ion ef 3 


our name? 


33-5 is 
**Q. What position did Yos hold La eon AM 1n. ee Low 
Richmond pee AN C., in November, 1804? 


96 Mint bor did ge hay oberg ct judge of election? 

ou have as ju 

nA Town Ho did ee at charge of that box? 
wW ou 

AUC Fey epu 


; and some 
of tho gis fold mo take charge of tho 
told me. 
ue How tiny Judges of election waa there? 
Four. 
„. How many of the judges was Republican and how many Democrats? 
2g Hor Republican and 1 thres Democrat. T 


2 . Who = IUS Hopunlicns judge of election? 

“Q. State whether there was ber oy imme te ominated candidates for the office 

F at the last election or not. 

MA. eos as I know of. 

*Q. Was the ballot for the office of constables as the 
ballots for other candi tes; and state the kind of voted for consta- 


RA No, sir; they were not prepared as the State and county tickets; they 

we. How was the State and county tickets prepared? 

DE Ton were printed. 

you know where the tickets for the constable's office were written 

at! A tato where. 
“A. They were written in the room where the y were yoting. 
“Q. When was the constable's tickets written 
“A. On the day of election, 6th day of November, or, 1804, where we was voting. 
ug Ane ridere were being voted for for consta 


“O Q. State whether he was a Democrat or not. 
“A. He wasa ocrat. 


„. State whether there was ne Oy any of of the *. — = election 
at the on the da: iore wes eny nee 1 s0, who was cursed 

“ (The contestee ob; to this ans oy for the reason that it = not com- 

tent or relevant, and is not responsive to any matter or allegation set forth 

the contestant's of contest.) 

E 5 5 


me Bonn iie curse you about? 
spoke to him about what I thought was right about the vo oun 
EC — bim any voters offered their tickets to any of the judges of 
m or not. 

* A. Some of them offered them their tickets, and some told them to put 
them in themselves, and some put them in themselves. 

e. Was there any besides the judges of election and and 
Mel dor g around the during the day of elec! 


- State how many Speke Sten ss fh tin we oie 
and what was their business? 
PEA god pote tell exactly how many there were—five or six a great many 
So far as underslan y were Democrats. They were look- 
ing aig thesi The otera a thoy come in t0 vote 
Em, cue mardala ie 


20! : State how these marshals looked after the voters. 
A would show some how to vote; some they did not. 
of those they showed how to vote? 
showed how to vote was a Democrat. 
or those who were offering to vote the Re- 


= tickets? Didi they show them how to voteor put them 
ow 
* (Question vie emite to by the contestee because the form of the qn 
because ji suggosta io the witness the kind ofan answer which 
the pes beer — 


* A. I can't recollect all what was done; duy show d socie qt Qi; some 
they did not show. 
“O. Did the: put —— 
eS They did hot particular out. eM wae ee SIE OnE? 
not vote to go e en ont it if anyone didn't go they put him out. 
“Q. Who ted these marshals? , 


“A, ldon't 
. Did you see them appointed or haveanything to do with their appoint- 


ment? 
A. appointed err ter to do with their appointment, nor did not see 


Le: the election for Stewartsville Township held 
2 BUM NIMM. in a brick building called Mrs Butler's, 


“Q. Describe how the building was fixed for the election. 
Sas It was a two-story building; it was prepared on the lower story for 
election. 


“ Q. State how it was fixed. 


“A counter, and the boxes was on the counter; it was walled up in 
front of the front door, On each side of the wall, just inside of the door the 
voters would come in one side and vote and go out the other side. 


Q. What voters came in the front way? 
“A. All that wanted to come in, I reckon. 
"due 25 Did the voters come in from any way except from the front of the 
ouse? 


“A. Yes, sir. 
“Q. Where did they come in at? 
“A. They came in the back part of = building. 


he MN pei the voters that came in from the back of the house vote— 
W et 
‘A. I don’t Eno onl wink they told me. 
State yi th oh d you, 


^ ig dübdected to by the inr a for the reason that the evidence proposed 
uestion is cere d 

by T told me that they voted the Democratic ticket. 

* Q. State whether anyone except Democrats were allowed behind the wall 
emer er ie ballot boxes during the election who were not actually vot- 

a ie e. 

“A. I could not say whether there were or not: Idid hear no objection. 

“Q. Was there anyone except the Democrats behind the wall at the boxes 
who was not voting? 

A. Not as I can remember. 

“Cross-examination: 
"A Yom were at the polls all the day, were you not? 


a2 ‘There was no fighting or broiling at the polls that day? 
“Q. Everything passed off, did it not, in a peaceful, lawful, and orderly 


manner? 
a few cross words me and Mr. Davis had. 
‘ew word that between you and Mr. Davis was just before 
whl cere : lls ed al about 10 diode: 
e r the open WA; 07 
JP et wil afer the polls open lactams cont stake ballote 
"A, Ithink I did; I think me and Mr. pape i voted together 
“Q. Did you examine the ballots that the of election cast to 
see what tickets they voted? 
“A. I did not examine the ballots, but Isaw the ee eae Demo- 
cratic tickets, on the table. 
. Did you fal bat T examined some of 


you can vm that the other jud; gos voted th: 
tickets examin t . t Dem 
e 


dy how many constable's tickets you saw written? 
ue I could not tell how many. 

“Q. State eer p or not 3 saw the candidate for constable vote; and 
if so, what time of day did he 

“A. Idon t recollect what wary hte 

*Q. Will you swear he did vote that day? 

“A. I can't recollect. 

E State whether or not you had pr rep that candidate for con- 


the wasa 
you swear that the the judges of af election did not permit any person 
ig laco except Democra 


A Ts it not a fact that during the da; . on 
od, the j of reS per arii voters, irrespective of SE deir 


u election permitted 
political opinions, to be in the voting place while the voting was going on 


Kall After Presence and view of Fopulists, Republicans, and Democrats! a re 
E Scr. n view of Populists, s and Democrats 


Do} ou ‘recollect about a month a a conversation with Mr. 

lolph cEachin in front of Henry Nadia. tcher shop, and did you 

not state to him that so far as you saw that election was fairly and honestly 
conducted under the law? 
“A. I did not state it that way. 1 can explain it; he told me—he asked me 
did I recollect M Mr. Dan Patterson bi Up SM De YOU I told him 
election j Further own judgment that he was 

hermore, I on him under the 


“A. They told him to go 
. Please C at the polls and showed 


to best of my judgment on that: Mr. Walter McEachin, 
Land r Cop and Ar Mr. Beasley; that was all Ican 


ero How NS did you see those four gentlemen show where to 
place their ball 
A. I don’t know; never kept an account of them. 
A ES hes d au swear that you saw 6’»ẽ gentismen ont direct six men 
ow to vo 
“A I swear I saw them show more than six how to vote. 
“Q. How many more? 
we, 5 tell; but was more than six. 
EOM EOM see any person while the voting was going on refuse informa- 
ose four — in reference to the proper box in which their 
er Mies 
. You did not see any effort on the part of any person to intimidate or 


bulldoze? 
“A. I did not. 
“Q. You F you, to hold any other box except he 


"A. No, ir 


1896. 
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* Q. Will you be kind enough to tell me the names of all the parties for whom 
you voted in the last election now under on? 

“A. I can't recollect all their names. 

“Q. Give them as near as you can recollect. 

“A. Mr. Sheriff Smith, Zack Long, Mr. Dockery; I can't exactly recollect 
any more; I did not vote a full ticket. 

* Q. If I understand you right, John, you voted your own party ticket for 
the legislature and county officers and did not care anything about the bal- 
an * 


ce? 
“A. I didn't say it. 
“Q. What ticket did you vote except your county and legislative ticket? 


"A. "t reco 5 
" examination: 
*Q. Did you see behind the wall, where the ballot boxes were, Mr. W. H. 
Cox, M. L. John, Rod McRae, J. C. Ray, Kendall, J. P. McRae, A. F. Bizzell 


Berry Bryant, Key Ritch, Archie Roper. Jno. D. Jones, on the day of election? 
Question objected to by contestee for the reason that the contestant in his 
direct examination covered the same d as that indicated by this ques- 
tion, and for the further reason that question is not n: orproper 
u ag to any matter developed upon the — — 
3 sir. 
„. State as near as you can what they were d: > 
Mr. W. H. Cox was doing nothing but setting snd challenged one 
man; M. L. John wasn’t doin — there, but he written some of Ste 


tickets for Mr. Ray; Rod McRae was not doing an but 
there; J. C. Ray, I can't remember an he was doing; Kendall was sort 
. McRae do anything; sometimes 


ofa guard some of the time; did not see J. 
A. F. Bizzell would be challenging the voters; Berry Bryant, I 
ber what he was doing; don" be: ything Key Ritch was doing; 
Archie was there; don't remember nent he was doing; Jno. 
Jones cha! ged one or two; I don’t recollect how many. 

a Do you know who was mayor of town of Laurinburg time of election? 

* A. My recollection Mr. Fields was. 

*Q. Do you know who was constable? 

“A. Mr. Beasley was constable. 

“©. What was done with the ballots after they were counted? 

“A. They were thrown down on the floor. 


ie 


"t remem- 


"Cross-examined: 
“Q. Did you not see Mr. Rod McRae and Mr. M. L. John acting as clerk for 
ie election the day? 


now. 
‘ou not also see Mr. Jno. D. Shaw, jr., attorney for the contestant, 


Th 
“Q. Did 
lling place on election day for some time after he had cast 


,in 
his ballot? 


«T Wil you p gins, eee ee remos e 


«Q- State what your tics are, and state if you can read and write. 
“A. My politics are blícan, and I can and write. 
“JOHN E. McLEAN.” 
MAXTON. 


as this precinct 15 votes were returned for contestant and 160 votes for 


con ` 
The ori ect this whole ct. Wecannot that this course 
is 3 T Lie from the Aegan that the Populiste at this precinct 
were captious, unreasonable, and offensive in their dealings with the election 
officers. All of the ballot boxes were plainly labeled, so that anyone who 
could lin large Roman letters was able to d t his ballot for himself. 
Contestant’s witnesses, every one of whom could read and write, testify 
they offered their ballots to the election officers, who refused to take them. 
but told the voters to place them in the boxes themselves; and instead of 
d so, the voters threw down their ballots and did not vote at all. The 
election officers swear that the voters offered them a bundle of ballots, and 
the officers asked them to pass in one at a time and they would put them in 
the proper boxes as they were handed in. This the voters refused to do, and 
refu to put the ballots in the boxes themselves. It may be that the judges 
of election might very properly have taken the ballots offered in bunches, 
but to require them to be handed in one at a time was not unreasonable, 
and a voter who lost his vote by his refusal of so reasonable a 
himself at fault and can not complain. It is doubtful if, where are 
several ballot boxes and several officers, an offer to hand in all of the ballots 
to one officer, accom ied by a refusal to offer the ballots one at a time, is a 
tender of a ballot at all. and we are inclined to think it is not. These voters 


had the option to place the ballots in the boxes themselves. This they refused 
8 there no sufficient testimony that the election officers re- 


direct them how to vote properly, those who lost their right to do so 
of their own wrong can not fairly complain. So, on the whole evidence, the 
vote of this precinct should be counted as returned. 
WELCHS CREEK TOWNSHIP, COLUMBUS COUNTY. 

The majority make no reference to this precinct, so we assume that the 
same escaped their attention. The contestee established by unquestioned 
et ne there were returned for him 54 legal votes which were not 
included in the tabulation made by the board of county canvassers of Colum- 
bus County, and returned to the board of State canvassers. The testimon 


is found on 187,188, and 189 of the record. This vote should be 
to the vote of contestee. 
CONCLUSION. 


The majority claim that contestant was elected by 330 ag 
We can not concur with thisconclusion. We find according to the evidence 
in the case and the election laws of North Carolina that con was fairly 


t. The testimony of B. K. Jones, upon whose testimon change in 
d CFC 


Rockingham precinct, of the 70 votes added to contestant, 8 are un- 
doubtedly illegal, as shown in the 
As to Red Sp the majority add 16 votes to contestant. There is no 


reason for i 

FCC to reject the entire vote 
of the ct, where contestee ved 54 majority. claim is not sus- 
tained by the evidence. 

As to Stewartsville precinct, where contestee received 281 malt the 
emo le the co; ttee to reject the entire returns. re- 
port we have given testimon: contestant's that the 
election officers did their duty, and that the election was fairly conducted. 
There is no just ground for rejecting the official re Ninerejected votes 

testant and 3 votes are to be deducted vert uar 


are conced: con: 
leaving the majority at this precinct for contestee 209 

As to Maxton precinct, where contestee received 145 majority, it is proposed 
to reject the returns upon insufficient evidence. 

As to CP ea it is proven that contestee received 54 votes which 
were not counted for him. 


Our conclusions as to these precinets are that the majority has OMNE 
made 7 — — A contestee of 40 votes at Lilesville, 8 at 1 
at Red Springs, 54 at Alfordsville, 269 at Stewartsville, 145 at Maxton, and 54 
at Welch’s, 586 votes This overcomes the majority of 330 claimed 
for cortestant, and shows that contestee was elected by 256 majority. 

We therefore recommend the ee a of the following resolution, asa 

e 


"E for the resolution re ority: 
e. ^ 


ved, That Ji 


During the ide the above report the hammer fell. 

The SPEAKER. e time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LONG was recognized, and yielded to Mr. PRINCE, who di- 
rected the continuation of the reading of the report as above. 

Mr.PRINCE. 1t seems to me, Mr. er, that there is no 
need to discuss this question further. e majority of the com- 
mittee have presented their report. They have now, through 
their members, submitted to the House for its inspection the views 
of the minority, and I desire to state that while we do not 
to have a vote this evening upon the main question, I now move 


the previous question. 
tleman to withhold that 


.B I suggest to the 
motion until to-morrow morning, use it can not be acted 
will be no disposition for 


upon to-night anyway. I think 
further argument in the morning. 

Iwill say frankly to the gentleman that I have in contemplation 
the withdrawal of the substitute which I offered, with the view 
to make a motion to recommit this case to the Committee on 
Elections. Ifeelconfident, of course, that the motion to recom- 
mit would be in order, but there is some question about the with- 
drawal of the substitute after the previous question is ordered; 
and, u thinking over the matter, I am not so clear as to what 
NU: the proper 1 dass 

ut I think no good purpose wo servi insisting upon 
the 5 now, and that no delay will ensue from the 
House par journing and leaving the matter as it is. 

Mr. PRINCE. I should prefer, Mr. Speaker, to close the mat- 
“Mr BAILEY. Itis perfectly apparent that th ques- 
` . Itis ectly a n t the previous 

tion can not be ordered if I insist. i 2 

The SPEAKER. If the previous question is ordered it would 
still be in order to move to recommit, 

Mr. BAILEY. With the understanding that I have the right 
to withdraw the substitute if I conclude to take that course, I will 


agree. 
Mr. PRINCE. I have no objection so far as I am concerned. 
The SPEAKER. If there be no objection the substitute can be 
withdrawn. 
Mr. KEM. Iobject. 
The SPEAKER. But there is objection. 
Mr. PRINCE. I renew my motion for the LIE question. 
Mr. BAILEY. I will serve fair notice on the gentleman that 
he can not adopt that motion. There is no use of putting the House 
a that attitude when the gentleman has a conference report over 
ere, 
Mr. PRINCE. Very well, Iyield to permit the presentation 
of a conference report. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate. by Mr. PLATT, one of its cler 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendment the 
(H. R.3771) for the relief of Stratton H. Benscoter; in which the 
concurrence of the House was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1420) 
granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth W. Sutherland. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
and joint resolutions of the following titles; in which the concur- 
rence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 3218) granting an increase of pension to Charles D. 


scom; 

A bill (S. 8206) to grant a right of way through the new Fort 
Bliss Reservation to the El Paso and Northeastern Rail- 
road Company; 

Joint resolution (S. R. 155) to authorize a scientific investiga- 
tion of the fur-seal fisheries; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 158) to amend an act to authorize the 
reassessment of water-main taxes in the District of Columba, and 
for other purposes. 

A further message 


committee of conference on the disagreein 

Houses on the n prt epe taps of 3 Senate to sae (H. R. 8293) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the a riations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, and for Debe ani and 
for other purposes, 
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The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 

out amendment the bill (H. R. 8008) defining cheese, and also im- 

ing a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, importa- 
on, and exportation of *‘ filled cheese.” 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following Senate bills and 

oint resolution were taken from the Speaker's table and referred 

y the Speak 


er as follows: 

A bill (S. 8218) granting an increase of pension to Charles D. 
Hanscom—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3206) to grant a right of way through the new Fort 
Bliss Military Reservation to the El Paso and Northeastern Rail- 
road Company—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Joint resolution (S. R. 158) to amend an act to authorize the 
reassessment of water-main taxes in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. HAGER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the fol- 
fowing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. 1420) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth W. 
Sutherland; 

A bill (H. R. 6739) for the relief of John N. Quackenbush, late 
a commander in the United States Navy: and 

A bill (H. R. 7171) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Navy to donate four condemned cannon and four pyramids 
of condemned cannon balls to James T. Shields Post, No. 45, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Galesburg, Knox County, III., 
and for other purposes. 


MRS. WILLIAM LORING SPENCER. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the AA votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4020) to increase the pen- 
sion of Mrs. William Loring Spencer, widow of Gen. George E. Spencer. 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount proposed to be inserted insert “fifty "; and the House agree to the 

W. C. ANDERSON, 
W. S. KERR, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
J. H. GALLINGER, 
JOHN M. PALMER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
The question was taken; and the report of the committee of 
conference was to. : 
Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Speaker, Inow move that the House adjourn. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
McRae, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 
The motion to adjourn was then agreed to; and accordingly (at 
5 o'clock and 40 minutes p. in.) the House adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the assistant clerk 
of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the findings filed by 
the court in the case of Mrs. Pamelia H. Chamberlain, adminis- 
tratrix of Jacob Crizer, deceased, against The United States, was 
taken from the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on War 
Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were severally 
reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to 
the several Calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. HOOKER, from the Committee on River and Harbors, to 
which was referred the concurrent resolution of the House (House 
Con. Res. No. 54) for the examination and survey of Mormon 
Channel and Calaveras River, in the State of California, with 

ial reference to a dam at Bellota and cut-offs in the San 
oaquin River below the city of Stockton, Cal., reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2189); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to which 
was referred House bill No. 9148, reported in lieu thereof a bill 
(H. R. 9345) to enable certain persons in the State of Mississippi 
to procure title to publie lands, accompanied by a report (No. 
2205); which said bill and report were rsferred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

cd Mr. WOOD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

e bill (H. R. 6321) granting an increase of pension to Cynthia 
J. Capron. (Report No. 2190.) 

The bill (H. R. 7995) granting an increase of pension to Jackson 
Neace, late a member of Company H, Twenty-seventh Regiment 
Illinois Volunteers, in the war of the rebellion. ( ort No, 2215.) 

The bill (H. R. 8114) granting a pension to S. V. Cornish. (Re- 
port No. 2216.) 

The bill (H. R. 8688) granting a pension to Andrew R. Jones. 
(Report No. 7 
d Mr. CROWTHER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

The bill (H. R. 8896) to increase the pension of George W. Wal- 
ton. (Report No. 2191.) 

The bill (H. R. 8029) granting a pension to Mrs. Jane G. Kelly. 
(Report No. 2192.) 

HA "n roh 5143) granting a pension to John Black. (Re- 
port No. 2193. 

zi Mr. KERR, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: . 

e bill (H. R. 8172) granting a pension to Matilda Zimmer- 
man. (Report No. 2194.) 

The bill (H. R. 5342) granting a pension to Richard M. Johnson, 

(Report No. 2207.) ; 
By Mr. KIRKPATRICK, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions: 

The bill (H. R. 3253) granting a pension to Jane Dykes. (Re- 
port No. 2195.) 

The bill (H. R. 6964) granting a pension to Zebediah Robertson. 
(be bil CEL 8758) t 

e bill (H.R. granting a pension to Henry Gilham. 
Che bil. CHR 8365) ting Dr. J. B. Th 

e .R. granting a pension to Dr. J. B. Thurman. 
(Report No. 2209.) e 

The bill (H. R. 8150) granting a pension to James P. Newton. 
(Report No. 2210.) 

The bill (H. R. 7221) granting a pension to Lafayette Taber, of 
Fort 1 2 Kans. (Report No. 2211.) 

The bill (H. R. 8754) granting a pension to Martin M. Flint. 
(Report No. 2212.) : 

The bill (S. 1689) entitled An act granting a pension to John 
F. Hathaway." (Report No. 2219.) 

.By Mr. MILES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: The 
is 9 5 ey 7055) increasing the pension of Anna G. Valk. (Report 

0. : 

By Mr. PICKLER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

The bill (H. R. 9343) for the relief of John A. Courtney, reported 
in lieu of the bill H. R. 4092. (Report No. 2198.) 

The bill (H. R. 9317) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Bolster. (Report No. 2199.) 

The bill (H. R. 9316) granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
Smouse. port No. 2213.) 

The bill (H. R. 9163) granting an increase of pension to W. H. 
Williams. (Report No. 2218.) . 

es Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

The bill (H. R. 3510) granting a pension to Alexander Purdy. 
Mig No. 2200.) 

e bill (H. R. 8861) granting an increase of pension to Bernard 
Dunn. (Report No. 2201.) 

By Mr. FFIN, from the Committee on Pensions: The bill 
(H. R. 5995) granting a pension to Henrietta B. Lee, surviving 
child of Lieut. Danie inger, a soldier and officer in the Revo- 
lutionary war. (Report No. 2203.) 

By Mr. B. of Kansas, from the Committee on Pensions: 
85 HM (H, R. 8360) granting a pension to C. S. Alvord. (Report 

0. S 

By Mr” HARDY, from the Committee on Pensions: The bill 
(H. R. 9048) granting an increase of pension to Lawyer Sugs. 
(Report No. 2205.) 

y Mr. BRUMM, from the Committee on Claims: The bill 

H. R. 8070) for the relief of Theodore F. Mets , administrator 

e bonis non of the estate of John S. P. eeler, deceased. 
(Report No. 2200.) d 

By Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 
The bill (H. R. 7392) granting a pension to Ann S. Andrews. 
(Report No. 2214.) 


PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 

€ ie following titles were introduced, and severally referred a8 
ollows: 

By Mr. TRACEY: A bill (H. R. 9346) to establish a department 


1896. 
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of commerce and manufactures—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. ; 
By Mr. CUMMINGS: A bill (H. R. 9360) regulating the sal- 
aries of printers, bookbinders, and other skilled workmen em- 
loyed in the Government Printing Office—to the Committee on 
Prin tin, 


g. 
By Mr. LESTER: A Junt resolution (H. Res. 197) to correct 
an error in the river and harbor act—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: A resolution (House Res. No. 404) au- 
thorizing the Public Printer to rebind such of the original 
messages " of the Presidents as may require it for their preserva- 
tion—to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: A resolution (House Res. No. i for 

rinting 5,000 copies of House bill No. 8110, to establish a uniform 
eds on the subject of bankruptcy throughout the United States— 
to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. BLUE: A resolution (House Res. No. 406) for appoint- 
ment of a committee to investigate the Soldiers’ Home at ven- 
worth, Kans.—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. WILSON of Idaho: A resolution (House Res. No. 407) 
authorizing the employment of Albert E. Werner to continue as 
a messenger in the post-office of the House until December 3, 
1896—to the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAINER of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 9344) granting an 
increase of pension to Charles F. Thorp—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 9347) for the relief 
of James J. McCool—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 9348) for the relief of James 
Trigg—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KERR: A bill As R. 9349) granting an honorable dis- 
or to Wilson S. Laiferty—to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. PICKLER: A bill (H. R. 9350) granting an increase of 
pension to Patrick H. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 9351) suena 
& pension to William H. Burbeck—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9352) granting a pension to John C. Burbeck— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R.9353) granting a pension to Charlotte A. Bur- 
beck—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SOUTHARD: A bill (H. R. 9354) to correct the military 
record of John T. Glascoe, late private Henderson Guards, Sec- 
ond Battalion, District of Columbia Volunteers—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9355) to correct the military record of John 
Sauzenbacher, late private Company B, Thirty-seventh Ohio Vol- 
unteer S MEUM the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 9356) to pension widow and 
moor children of W. F. Matheny—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9357) to pension John S. Long—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9358) for the relief of Mrs. Mary S. Thomp- 
son—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9359) to pension Mrs. Rebecca Wood—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALZELL: Four petitions of sundry citizens of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., in favor of House bill No. 260, to increase the pay of 
letter carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


By Mr. DOWNING: Petition of citizens of Calhoun County, 
II., remonstrating against the improvement on the Mississippi 
River at Bulls Landing, Calhoun County, Ill.—to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Manchester, Pittsfield, and Jack- 
sonville, III., asking for favorable action on House bill No. 838, to 
reduce letter postage to 1 cent per half ounce, and House bill No. 
4566, to amend the postal laws relating to second-class matter—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of Warren W. Porter, of Fairfield, 
Conn., in favor of the metric system—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. MILLER of West Virginia (by request): Petition of E. 

„James A, Hughes, and others, citizens of Huntington, 


W. Va., in favor of bill to increase the pay of letter carriers—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads 


By Mr. MILLIKEN: Remonstrance of W. B. Richmond and 
others, against military training in public schools—to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

By Mr. OTJEN: Petition of F. F. Lad wig and 11 others, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in favor of the metric system—to the Committee on 
. Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. POOLE: Petition of citizens of Syracuse, N. Y., praying 
for the passage of House bill No. 260, to increase the pay of letter 
carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- ; 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: Papers relating to the claim of James 
C. Parker, of Carroll County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War 


ims. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: Petition of the Board of Trade of Scran- 
ton, Pa., in favor of Senate bill No. 2447, creating a department 
of commerce and manufactures—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. f 

By Mr. STEELE: Resolution of typographical union No. 97, 
of Peru, Ind., praying for Government ownership of telegraph 
lines—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, June 5, 1896. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

Mr. PLATT took the chair as Presiding Officer, under the desig- 
nation made by the unanimous consent of the Senate yesterday. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings, when, on motion of Mr. LopGE, and by unanimous con- 
sent, the further reading was dispensed with. 


COMMISSION ON FORD'S THEATER DISASTER. 


Mr. FAULKNER. Task to be relieved from further service 
on the Ford's Theater Commission, and that the President of the 
Senate be authorized to fill the vacancy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia asks to be excused from further service on the Ford's Thea- 
ter Disaster Commission, and that the President of the Senate be 
authorized to fill the vacancy. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


P REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. ROACH, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (S.3152) granting an increase of pension to Ran- 
som S. Angell, late private of Company G, First Regiment Wis- 
consin Cavalry, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

. HANSBROUGH, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R.3990) granting a pension to Mrs. Eliza 
a Pyne, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 

ereon, : 

Mr. PLATT (Mr. PEFFER in the chair). A few days ago a 
report was made by a majority of the Committee on Patents upon 
the bill (S. 1453) for the relief of Daniel Drawbaugh. I now pre- 
sent the views of the minority of the committee, and ask that the 
views of the minority be pained with the majority report. 

re PRESIDING OFFICER. Such will be the order, without 
objection, 


RECIPROCITY AND COMMERCIAL TREATIES, 


Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Printing, to whom was 
referred the following concurrent resolution of the House of Hep: 
resentatives, reported it without amendment; and it was consid- 
ered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That thi 
be printed 30.000 copies each of the N and minority poen te of the Dorn 
mittee on Ways and Means More deg Ree gg and commercial treaties, 
and also 10,000 copies of the hearings before the subcommittee of said Com- 
Ra p EE topo er 
copies o! reports and hea or the use e an 
for’ the use of the House of Representatives. - : 

FUR SEALS IN BERING SEA, 


Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Printing, to whom was re- 
ferred the concurrent resolution submitted by himself on the 29th 
ultimo, reported it without amendment; and it was considered by 
unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That th 
eri sip void 5 0 M 1 8 of Part Tt, together 5 
a „ mate Docum: . * -fourth ngress, first 
for the use of the United States Fish 89 v^ 


Mr. gum Let the accompanying communication be printed 
as a report. 
The PRESIDIN G OFFICER It will be so ordered, 
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REPORT ON RUSSIAN FUR-SEAL ISLANDS, 


Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Printing, to whcm was re- 
ferred the resolution submitted by himself on the 29th ultimo, 
reported it without amendment; and it was considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as "follows: 


Resolved, That the Public Printer is hereby authorized and directed to 
. 2.200 extra copies of the report of Leonhard Stein on the Russian 
ero re — lofthe Bulletin of the Uni States Fish Com- 

mission for 1 said number of copies 500 be for the use of the 


— — the House, 500 for the use of no tomer Department, and 
200 for the use of the Fish Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The accompanying letter will be 
printed. 

ABNER D. LEWIS. 

Mr. BURROWS, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1286) for the relief of Abner D. Lewis, of Fay- 
ette County, Tenn., reported the pore resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 1286) E ree relief of nae Lewis, 


of Fayette County, Tenn.,” now pending with all the 
— : facend the sume ie hare by, referred to Court 


panying papers, to the of 
Ciaime in in pursuance of the provisions of an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the —— of suits the Government of the United States,” a 
proved March 3, 1 proceed with the same in 


887. And the bape court shall 
accordance with the . section 14 of Aor act,and report to the 
Senate in accordance therewi 


ESTATE OF JAMES WARR. 


Mr. BURROWS, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 22) for the relief of the estate of James Warr, 
of Fayette County, Tenn., the following resolution; which 
was considered by unanimous consent, and to: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. eg ecu lia Tage hg tender Tigges cen Sd 
Warr. County, Tenn.," now — vede pce iine 


all the accom: ‘papers, 
aims, rsuance of the provisions of an act en "or ers 5 

for the b of suits nst ne Government of the United States,” a 
ed 1887. ions the said court shall proceed with the same 

with the creas at section lt of such act, and report to 


BILLS INTRODUCED, . 


Mr. WARREN introduced a bill (S. 3259) granting a ion to 
"Mrs. Maria N. Flint; TEN eer ITIN UE, andreferred 
to the Committee on Pensi 

He also introduced a bill "S. 8260) granting an increase of id 
sion to Arthur Mahar; which was read twice by its title, an 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 3261) granting a pension to S. J. 
Brainard; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CHANDLER introduced a bill (S. 3262) ting a pension 
to Ichs E. Farrell; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 


MORMON CHANNEL AND CALAVERAS RIVER. 


Mr. PERKINS submitted the following concurrent resolution; 
VFFFFCTTTTTT consent, and agreed to: 
— Benate (the T 0 sentatives 3 

local — Uni States engineers in California, under 

of the Chief of Ernst Der and 
thorized and directed to 

River, in the State of California, th spoctal m 

‘and cut-offs in F the city of Stockton, Cal., and to 

report the result thereof to the Chief of Engineers of the United States as 

speedily as possible. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. PROCTOR submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules: 


That the 

hon Reig 

they are hereby, au- 
Cala 


Resolved, That paragraph 1 of Rule XVI of the rules of the 
be amended by striking out the words, All eral a; tion bills shall 
referred to the Committee on except making appro- 
for rivers and harbors, w: shall be referred to the 
Commerce,” and the f 
Sag ep rn tg om shall be referred to committees as follows 
"To the ttee on 7 for F ee 
= 1 . civil expenses, and for all deficiencies, and 
‘or 


ne oMr, — bills shall be referred in the first instance as fol- 
To the Committee on Agriculture: The bill for the Agricultural Depart- 


Jo the Committee on Foreign Relations: Te em ape ae bill. 
the Committee on M Affairs: The bill for the 


establishment. 

ttee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads: ‘The Post-Office appro 

To the Committee on Indian Affairs: ‘The bill for Indians and Indian tribes. 
the Committee on akan 


‘To : The bill for rivers 
To the Committee on Coast Defenses a 4 
0 on District R - 
ations for the 


And when the bills are 


ported to „ 


mittees. Shall be be referred with the accompanying report to the Com- 
mittee on A: Dro for final report. 
In appoin tater Center tees of Qon ferens on appropriation bills which have 
considered 12 — owe terri two members of the committee shall be 
taken from the ons, and one from the | 


Committee on 
which first considered and reported 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. On the 21st of April I reported 
from the Judiciary Committee the joint resolution (S. R. 124) to 
facilitate the reorganization of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
orci eee dy A S DS to purchase at a price 
not cements qu 3 the agricultural lands within its 8 
and to prohibit jak on y or any successor 

ing, by SUP. 5 e, or other corporate per eee contro 

its railroad to any corporation, company, person, or 9 
of persons owning, operating, or controlling a parallel or compet- 


jp = desire to submit a p amendment to the joint reso- 
lution, to come in at the end of the first section. ask that the 
printed, and I give notice that either this af- 
83 should present, or to-morrow, I shall ask 
the Senate to proceed to the consideration of the joint resolution. 
Task — the proposed amendment may be read and go into the 


The P PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be received, 
read, and printed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 
Amendment intended to be ne Qo 

oint ta (S. R. 124) to eae the I serae — ad EM 

ific Railroad Company, etc. 

cre rine end of the — section pe following: 5 

“An is further provid case 
lands heretofore conveyed or Eier sad utl be 


wen pete may be 
ternoon, if 


respect of 
the liability of said Northern Pacific Rai 
the sale ds, and 

Pacific or against 
thereof in any court of the United Sta — in any State Dur on account of 
any fete ead —— any covenants of warranty, or on account of 
any injury to any person or property, shall survive and may be enforced 
against e successor Pun ue red with the same force and effect and in the 
same manner as ort Pacific Railroad Com ; and all debts 
and liabilities n ch Said Northern Pacific 
have incurred 


all ure to do so this act 
Shall b become ipso facto n 

Mr. CHANDLER. I "ahould like to make a 
erence to this pro; amendment. Do I understand the Sen- 
refs from Lagon state that it is an amendment to a bill that 

rted by a committee? 
HELL of Oregon. It is an amendment to a joint res- 
case which has been by a committee. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I gest to the Senator that the amend- 
ment is so important that before it is considered by the Senate it 
ought to go to some committee of the Senate. ere would be 
objection, doubtless, to its adoption, unless it was considered b 
„ I suggest to the Senator, therefore, to have it 

erred. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I will state to the Senator from 
New Hampshire that I had intended to consult members of the 
committee, perhaps all of them, in regard toit. Ido not think 
there will be any objection at all to the amendment; but I ask 
that it be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EE CE Iwould prefer to have it go to the com- 


ur. MITCHELL of Oregon. I ask to have it referred to the 
esc pur RIT Mare a and we will endeavor to consult in 


Ar. N NELSON. In connection with that amendment, and as 
bearing on the same ee ee leave to offer an amendment, to 
take the same course. I ask to have it read. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Allright. I desire to in 
a word the two 5 proposed by myself 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Let this amendment be read. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It can first be read. 

Mr. NELSON. It is an amendment to the same joint resolu- 


tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment submitted by 
the Senator from Oregon will be referred to the dg esi Bsa 
mittee. The amendment submitted by the Senator from 


sota will be read. 
It is to be added at the end of the joint resolu- 


suggestion in ref- 


Mr. NELSON. 


1896. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
And provided further, That such successor MT its successors and as- 
signs, shall succeed to all the rightsand be subject toll the liabilities created 
by any and all contracts for the sale of lands heretofore granted by Congress 
to the Northern Pacific 4 Company, which said railroad company or 
its receiver or receivers have made or make prior to the acquisition of 
said lands by said successor company. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask that that amendment may have the same 
reference as the other amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so referred, 

Mr. NELSON. And that it be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be printed. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Minnesota is precisely in one respect tae amendment 
offered by myself, It is intended to make the successor company, 
if organized, liable on the warranties of the old company for the 
sale of lands where there was a failure of title. In addition to 
that, my amendment goes one step further and makes the succes- 
sor company liable for any damages on account of injuries to per- 
son or property by the present Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
after such liability have been merged in judgment. I do not 
think there ought to be any objection from any source to those 
two amendments. 

CHAND 


Mr LER. Mr.President, a word by way of suggestion 
1 


merely. Here are railroad m , and that 
there shall be foreclosures under . The take un- 
der a foreclosure the rights which the original mortgages provide 
they shall take. They are subjected to the liabilities which the 


oirginal mo: provide shall go with the purchase. I very 
much doubt (I take the liberty of making the suggestion to the 
Judiciary Committee) whether any law of Con can either 
add to or take from those privileges and liabilities; and acts of 
Congress which undertake to deal with contracts already made 
in ane DOC NEM should be scrutinized with care before they are 
Mr. MITCHELL of Just one word, Mr. President, in 
reply to the Senator from New Hampshire. This new company, 
or proposed new company, are before Congress asking for certain 
— — asking for the grant of a franchise, to be à corporation, 
and to exercise all the functions of a national ation, which 
they can not exercise at all unless in pursuance of an act of Con- 
„therefore, has the right in making that grant, 

f take it, to impose any reasonable restrictions that may be 
thought prudent and proper. Those proposed restrictions are not 
very extensive. They do not go to the extent, by any means, of 
ing the new company liable for all contracts and liabilities of 

the present Northern Pacific Railroad Company. do pro- 
pose, however, to make the new company, if we shall give them 
this grant, responsible on the warranties of the old company for 


the sale of lands where there has been a failure of title, where | has 


they received the money from purchasers and have failed to de- 
liver the lands, and where in such a case judgment has been here- 
tofore obtained or may hereafter be obtained against the company 
in any court of the United States or any State court. The other 
provision is simply to make them ee for any judgment 
that may be obtained against the old company on account of 
injuries to and pro That is all; nothing more. 

Mr. C LER. I still say that we can not impose any such 
liability by act of Congress. It is possible that we may annex 
conditions to a new grant which may effectuate the purpose which 
the Senator from seeks to carry out, but not otherwise. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I am a good deal surprised at the 
statement of the Senator from New Hampshire, I confess, because 
the Senator from New Hampshire is a most excellent lawyer and 
a very genial, pleasant gentleman besides, as we all know. 
he should assert, however, as a lawyer that we have no right to 
impose upon this new company the conditions oput e 
amendment is simply amazing to me. 

Mr. CHAN DLER. The Senator misunderstood me. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Perhaps so. I hope I did. 

Mr. CHANDLER. He is very apt to misunderstand. I said 
Mir. MITCHELL of Oregon. Ob, T beg pardon. I I 

3 of Oregon. à am glad 
did misunderstand the Senator. T 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iaccept the compliment the Senator paid 
me, nevertheless. 

Mr.NELSON. Iask just & minute to make a brief lana- 
tion in response to the statement of the Senator from New p- 


shire. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no question before the 
Senate, but the Senator from Minnesota, by unanimous consent, 


will proceed. 
Mr. NELSON. There is as much before the Senate as there 


was when the Senator from Oregon and the Senator from New 


Hampshire were vv 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair perhaps ought to have 
suggested that the debate was proceeding by unanimous con- 
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Mr. NELSON. 


I desire simply to say that these railroad com- 
panies in connection with mortgaging their franchise also mort- 
gaged their lands. The lands are ry being sold to actual 


purchasers in little driblets. The deeds and contracts are si 
first of all by the president and secretary of the company. en 
they are signed (and I have seen many of them) by the trustees 
of the mortgage. So it becomes a on the part of the com- 
pany and on the part of the owners of the morigage. The pro- 
ceeds of these lands have gone to pay the mortgages in part. By 
this reorganization the old company is i ed, the new 
company “a into the shoes of the old, and why should not the 
pur of these lands, who hold contracts and deeds eani 
not only by the officers of the company, the president and the 
secretary, but also by the trustees of the mortgage, be protected? 
Is it anything more than just both in law, tuis and morals? 
That is the entire scope of the amendment which I have proposed. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will say to the Senator that they should 
be protected if Congress can protect them, but can Congress pro- 
tect them by altering the existing contract written in the mort- 


gage? 

Mr. NELSON. They come in here and ask of us to legalize 
their organization, and coming in as they do with that request, 
we have a right to im: conditions. 

Mr. of subsequently reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary without amendment an amendment this 
day submitted by him intended to be proposed to the joint reso- 
lution (S. R. 124) to facilitate the reorganization of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, etc., and moved that it be printed; 
which was agreed to. 


CAPTURE OF THE COMPETITOR, 


Mr. MORGAN. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
resolution which I offered that came over from yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there are no further concur- 
rent or other resolutions, the Chair lays before the Senate a reso- 
lution coming over from a former day. 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask that it be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. MORGAN on 
the 3d instant, as follows: 


common rumor, and by tes- 
1 taken by the Committee on Foreign Relations, ^ the 


E to 

quire into and make report respice the hts of said citizens, under the 

treaties exi between the 7nited States and Spain, and under the laws 

of nations, the r! conformity with section 2001 of the 
ure 

made by a Spanish war ship, and whether any citizen of the United States 


relative to such capture, sentence, and im 
accordance 


risonment of such 
with the 


tute in such cases made 


countries, are entitled to and shall receive from the Gov: the same 
pro on of and which is ed to native-born citizens. 

= l ver it is mad: to the President that any of 
the United States deprived of his liberty, by or under the 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the resolution 
adopted by the Senate upon which the resolution under 
tion is predicated read as follows: 

Resolved, That the 


heretofore 
considera- 


Relations is directed to inquire 
ts of the United States, under our 
citizens arrested in Cuba and now 


The Senate, acting under the statute, section 2001, found it to 
information in some way or other about the 
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Competitor affair. We have no information on that subject ex- 
cept as this resolution recites, by public rumor and through the 
er which was taken by the subcommittee of the Commit- 


tee on Foreign Relations. e subcommittee consisted of the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Davis] and myself. Now, we are 
here for the purpose of executing that mandate of the Senate with- 
out the slightest information from the executive department that 
there has been any seizure of such a ship, or any capture of an 
American citizen, or any official information or intimation on the 
subject of that very grave affair from the executive department 
ß eee to get hold of informati this 
or the purpose o g to get hold o ormation on 
subject, the Senate addressed in the usual form a resolution to 
the President, the third branch of the same resolution from which 
: have just been reading, passed on the 16th day of May, as fol- 
OWS: 


That the President is requested, if it is not incompatible with the public 


service, to communicate to the Senate vice of any correspondence that has 
taken place between the Governments of in and the United States 

ing the said protocoland its bearing or effect upon the trial and condemna- 
tion of citizens of the United States who were recently captured on or near 
the vessel called the Competitor, which was seized under Spanish authority 
in Cuban waters or near to that island. 

The second resolution of that series called for a literal copy, both 
in the Spanish text and in English, of a protocol which was signed 
on the 12th of January, 1877, by the Hon. Caleb Cushing, our min- 
ister to Spain, and Sefior Collantes, minister of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment to the United States. 

By reference to the language of this statute we will find, I think, 
a good deal that is worthy of consideration in the action that we 
propose to take and some reasons for its justification that are ab- 
solutely insuperable, it seems to me. I will read that statute 
again: 

Sec. 2001. Whenever it is made known to the President that any citizen of 
the United States has been unjustly deprived of his liberty by or under the au- 
— 9 of any foreign Government: itshall be the duty of the President forth- 
with to demand of 


that Government the reasons of such imprisonment; and 


if it a rs to be bem pus and in violation of the rights of rican citizen- 
ship, the President shall forthwith demand the release of such citizen, and if 
the so demanded is unreasonably delayed or the President 


shall use such means, not amounting to acts of war, as he may think necessa 
and proper to obtain or effectuate the release; and all the facts and Seco É 

relative thereto as soon as practicable, be communic by the 
President to Congress. 

Itis & custom of Congress, of both Houses, and it is a very 
proper one, in regard to diplomatic affairs which are pending and 
are not completed, that the President should be requested to send 
any such communications as Con may desire to examine, if 
he considers it compatible with the public interestto do so. That 
evidently relates to such matters as are continuing and are incom- 
Lond in themselves, to such matters of diplomatic intercourse be- 

ween ourselves and a foreign country which have not been 
entirely completed. This is also simply a courtesy extended by 
to the President of the United States, for the Constitu- 
tion does not exempt the President in any case whatever from 
giving information as to the state of the Union or the state of 
public affairs to the Congress of the United States. In this case 
the law requires that he shall communicate all the facts and pro- 
i relative thereto as soon as practicable. But the man- 
date of the Constitution is a continuing one and operates upon the 
President of the United States at all times and under all circum- 
stances so as to require of him to lay before the proper tribunal, 
either the Senate or the Congress, such information as he may 
consider important in regard to the state of the Union or in re- 
d to any matter which concerns the foreign relation of the 
nited States. 

The construction that was placed upon the constitutional priv- 
ileges of the President received a very early interpretation in our 
Government in the fact that President Washington was on some 
occasions present in the Senate by the invitation of the Senate for 
the purpose of conferring with that body on treaties and other 
diplomatic matters, and the confirmation of persons who were 
appointed to office. That was found to be an extremely incon- 
venient practice, and thereupon the President resorted very prop- 
erly to the sending in of messages or his appointments and also of 
having those messages considered in his absence. But any infor- 
mation that the Senate «p ps desire to gain in regard to the com- 
Spa or qualifications of an appointee, or any information that 

ey might desire to gain in regard to a negotiation that was be- 
ing conducted, was something that the President, I suppose until 
a very late day, never thought of withholding from the Senate of 
the United States. Thereupon the courtesy arose of sending res- 
olutions of inquiry to the Executive couched in the words which 
Ihave mentioned, and qualified so that he might have a discre- 
tion in sending in such matters as were not required positively by 
law to be sent into the Senate, such matters as related to pending 
negotiations between this Government and a foreign Government 
on any subject that was in hand. : 

Now, it is perfectly obvious that in respect to the Competitor 
case, if there is such a case (when we get official information 


about it from the President we will then know officially that there 
is such a case), and according to the statement made in the sworn 
testimony of Mr. Lawrence, which I will ask leave to append to 
my remarks in order that I may not take up too much time of the 
Senate just now, official information is indispensable in regard to 
all of those facts which are essential for the guidance of the com- 
mittee in the execution of this command of the Senate—— 

Mr. TURPIE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does theSenator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. TURPIE. With the permission of the honorable Senator, 
Ishould like to ask him what is the paper he has requested to 
have appended to his remarks? 

Mr. MORGAN. It is the testimony of Mr. Lawrence, taken 
before the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. TURPIE. That testimony was taken in confidence, and 
has only been printed for the use of the committee, 

Mr. MORGAN. I have not so understood it. 

Mr. TURPIE. The chairman of the committee is here. 

Mr. HALE. We can not hear the colloquy between the two 
Senators upon the other side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
asked that some quer might be incorporated in his remarks. 
The Senator from Indiana rose to inquire what the paper is. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iwas a member of the subcommittee, and I 
was not at all aware that there was any confidence about it. The 
committee, when it instructed its subcommittee to make this in- 
quy and administer oaths to the witnesses, or at least to take 

eir testimony, did not pone. apon us any qualification of con- 
fidence at all. I would be, I think, as reluctant as anybody could 
be to violate any rule of the committee, and if I misunderstand 
it now even, I will not ask that the testimony shall be printed. 
But I had no information until this moment to the effect that it 
was printed in confidence for the use of the committee. It is 
without any confidential marks upon it at all. 

Nr. S MAN. What paper does the Senator refer to? 

Mr. MORGAN. It is the testimony of Mr. Lawrence, taken 
before the subcommittee by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
s myself about the trial in the Competitor case. 

Mr. HERMAN. I do not recall the paper, but I su itis 
some poper which was sent to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator can not fail to remember, I sup- 
pose, that he appointed the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Davis] 
and myself a subcommittee to take the testimony of Mr. Lawrence 
and Mr. Diaz? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, yes; that is true. 

Mr. MORGAN. Very good. Now, the question is, was that a 
confidential communication on the part of these witnesses to the 
subcommittee? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think it would be until the committee 
acted upon it. So far as I know, I see no objection at all to its 
being made public, but at the same time I think it ought not to 
be made public until the committee say so, because it is evidence 
taken by the committee. I submit it to the judgment of the 


Senator. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will not make it public, then, until the com- 
mittee say so. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I submit it to the judgment of the Senator. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the committee want that sort of delay about 
the matter by any hiding of facts here and their concealment 
from the country, very well. I prefer to have it done in a differ- 


ent way. 

Mr. SHERMAN I have no objection to its being printed if the 
Senator from Alabama thinks it ought to be made public. 

Mr. DAVIS. That report has not at all been considered confi- 
dential. It has gone out to the country and it is as well known as 
any document reported to this body. 

Mr. TURPIE. The Senator is not heard on this side. 

ae x See OFFICER, The Senator from Minnesota is 
not heard. 

Mr. DAVIS. There ought to be no objection to its being incor- 
porated in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama asks 
that the paper which he has mentioned be incorporated in the 
RECORD. Is there objection? There being none, it will be put in 
the RECORD as a part of his remarks. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, I wish to comment a little further upon 
the legal duty and the legal powers of the President of the United 
States in the matter of communicating to either House of Con- 
gress whatever facts are in the possession of the Executive of an 
official character respecting any matter that we want to inquire 
into and feel it our duty to inquire into. I have referred to the 
Dur that we have extended to the Executive to enable him 
to withhold from either House, at least from this body, any com- 
munication which he thinks might disturb the public tranquilli 
or might in any wise compromise the Government; but I conten 
that transactions which he has the right thus to withhold 
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are not completed transactions, but they are transactions that are 
in fieri. It would be improper, and I think the Senate has always 
recognized that fact, that we should interfere with the diplomatic 
correspondence between the President and any foreign govern- 
ment upon a matter touching any vital interest or important 
question while that correspondence was going on. But here is a 
case which is covered by a statute, and that statute prescribes 
certain specific duties to the President of the United States in 
such a case, and the question arises whether the President is 
bound to obey the law or whether he may escape through some 
courtesy extended to him by the Senate. That is the question. 

Matters of this kind are regarded by the Congress of the United 
States as extremely importantand extremely critical. Inthe enact- 
ment of this law, which required the President to interpose a de- 
mand upon a foreign government under the circumstances that 
exist, as we are informed, in the Competitor case, in precisely the 
same state of circumstances, if it appears that a citizen of the 
United States has*been wrongfully deprived of his liberty in viola- 
tion of the rights of American citizenship, the President shall forth- 
with demand the release of such citizen, That does not give him 
an option to postpone it to some future time or to some conven- 
ience on his part. He must do it at once, if he is satisfied that the 
imprisonment is illegal, and must at once ascertain if it is "Ar ew 
The American statute as well as American honor demands that 
when its citizen is thus imprisoned, contrary to law, in violation 
of law, the President of the United States shall forthwith demand 
his release, ** and if the release so demanded is unreasonably de- 
layed or refused, the President shall use such means, not amount- 
ing to acts of war, as he may think necessary and proper to obtain 
or effectuate the release." 

Why was the qualification ‘‘not amounting to acts of war” put 
into that statute? It is because the President of the United States 
does not possess the war power except with the consent of Con- 

ess, Ag here is a plain, palpable declaration of restraint upon 

im in this statute that isin exact conformity to the Constitution 
of the United States. He can not go out of this Union, out of our 
own domain, and make war against any foreign country or per- 
form acts of war, even in a case where one of our own citizens is 
arrested unlawfully and may be sentenced to death under the 
decree of a foreign country, without first referring the matter to 
Congress and obtaining their consent. 

It therefore becomes necessary in a matter of this kind that 
Congress shall cooperate with the President. It is indispensable 
that Congress shall cooperate with him, or else the citizen must 
lie there in chains and under condemnation of death until such 
time as Spain and the President of the United States may concur 
in agreeing that he may be discharged. Not released from a false 
imprisonment, but discharged from a rightful imprisonment by 


a pardon. 

We. fortunately for ourselves, have enacted this law to com- 

] the President to prompt action, and Congress has carefully de- 
fned a legal status between ourselves and the President of the 
United States and between our Government and foreign coun- 
tries which is mandatory and is alike imperative in its require- 
ments upon Congress and upon the President. He shall forthwith 
demand the release, Aud if it is unreasonably delayed, or if it is 
refused, the President of the United States shall take such steps, 
not amounting to war, as shall be sufficient to obtain the release.” 
Suppose the steps taken by the President, not amounting to war, 
fail to secure the release. Whatthen? Congress mustact or the 
citizen must perish. The duty comes right home to us. It comes 
home to us under our own laws as well as under the impulses of 
all sympathy and all humanity. 

Now, what next? The resolution requires that all the facts and 
pr ings relative thereto shall as soon as practicable be com- 
municated by the President to Congress. This is done to enable 
Con, to act so as to save our citizens. When we asked the 
President, extending the courtesy to him of withholding this 
information as to correspondence, and nothing else, to send those 
papers here, he sent a message to us on the 23d day of May, in 
which he says: 

It — tn my judgment incompatible with the public service, I am con- 
strained to refrain from communicating to the Senate at this time copies of 
the correspondence described in the third paragraph of said resolution. 

This resolution now under consideration does not call for copies 
of any 5 It calls for an executive, official state- 
ment of the facts, a part of which are the acts of the President 
alone, not his correspondence with Spain. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ishould like to inquire of the Senator from Ala- 
bama if he recollects whether the resolution which called upon 
the President for information referred to any particular case? 

Mr. MORGAN. Les, sir; it did. I will read it in answer to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 
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Mr. DAVIS. I ask the question in order to make the statement 
of facts complete. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have the wrong print here, but I can inter- 
polate the words as the resolution was amended: 

That the President is requested, if it is not incompatible with the public 
service, to communicate to the Senate copies of any correspondence that has 
taken place between the Governmentsof Epain and the United States respect- 
ing the said protocol and its g or effect upon the trial and condemna- 
tion of citizens of the United States who were recently captured on or near 
the vessel called the Competitor, which was seized under Spanish authority 
in Cuban waters or near to that island. 

Mr.DAVIS. Imerely asked the question to make the state- 
ment of facts complete. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iwantto bedefinite. 'The third paragraph of 
the resolution called for the correspondence in respect to the seiz- 
ure of the Competitor and the bearing and effect of the alleged 
protocol upon that seizure, and the President declined to furnish 
it. The pending resolution calls for the facts relating to the cap- 
ture and condemnation of our citizens. 

I wish to ask the Senate whether, without one word of official 
information from the President of the United States, when we 
know through the newspapers and through the sworn testimony 
of Mr. Lawrence, who witnessed the trial ,that our citizens have 
been condemned by Spain, after a pretense of trial by a court- 
martial, without the assistance of counsel or witnesses, and sen- 
tenced to death, and are now in prison in Habana under that 
sentence, is not the Senate entitled, under this mandatory statute 
to the President of the United States, again to request him to fur- 
nish us with this information? If there had been no more done 
about it than the act of the Senate instructing its Committee on 
Foreign Relations to make this inquiry in regard to the rights of 
American citizens, that would be a sufficient predicate for this 
request. But in addition to that we have the sworn testimony of 
Lawrence to show how the trial took place, what sort of trial it 
was, who the parties were, and the condemnation that was 
upon those American citizens. We have all that here. But the 
President of the United States has paid no more attention to it or 
to the Senate’s request for information than if it had been a case 
of the slaughter of some native negro or mulatto in the Cuban 
army engaged in the war. 

The citizen of the United States is entitled to something more 
than that. The Senate of the United States is entitled to some- 
thing more than that. The President of the United States, what- 
ever may be his motive—I do not care what it is—has not an 
right under the statute to withhold from us this information; esi 
I think the action of the Senate will be moderate when, after this 
long delay and after this request, which has heretofore been made 
and rejected, we merely request him to make an official statement 
to us whether there was a seizure of the Competitor, whether an 
American citizen was seized on board of it or near to it, whether 
that man or those men have been tried by any Spanish tribunal 
and are held in arrest and in prison, and whether sentence of 
death has been passed upon them, and whether the President has 
made a demand for the release of those people. I do not want to 
leave Washington City, when the Congress shall have adjourned, 
and commit this matter to the hands of the President, either to 
make war actual upon Spain or to manufacture stage thunder out 
of it. I want us to perform our duties to the American citizens 
who are in chains, under condemnation of death, in a foul Span- 
ish prison. If it requires acts of war to release them, the Presi- 
dent is prohibited by this statute from engaging in such acts. 

Mr. S. The Senator recollects, too, that the whole pro- 
ceeding was in the Spanish language, and the man said he did not 
understand it. 

Mr. MORGAN. The testimony which the Senate have kindly 
permitted me toincorporatein my remarksis here. Allof thepro- 
ceedings before the court-martial were in the Spanish lan Jj 
and when the accused were uired to stand up and to e 
answer to the accusation after the trial had ended, one of them 
said, I know nothing of what you have been saying or doing. 
None of it has been translated to me. It is all Spanish to me. I 
can notanswer. I do not even know of what I am accused." 
Thereupon immediately a translation was made by some officer 
Mr. DAVIS. There was no translation. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is true. 
Mr. DAVIS. There was a short explanation, and he was asked 


if he wanted to say an g: 

Mr. MORGAN. es. Thereupon immediately, after some 
short explanation, sentence of death was pronounced upon that 
American citizen by that court-martial. 

That was done when we have a treaty of 1795 with Spain which 
forbids absolutely any such proceeding inst an American citi- 
zen, except in the civil courts, at least in time of peace. Thelegal 
attitude between the United States and Spain in respect to warin 
Cuba is an attitude of recognized peace. It has never been dis- 
turbed in the slightest degree, according to Spanish assertion, nor 
have we recognized that war exists there. So in every view 
of this question which can possibly be taken the understanding 
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between the United States and Spain is that a state of peace 
prevails in Cuba. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the Senator allow me to in! at this 
point? Furthermore, Spain has never declared ial law against 
these belligerents on her own territory. 

Mr. MORGAN. I was not aware of that fact. 

Mr. DAVIS. Imeanin regard to forbidding intercourse from 
the outside. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. There has been so much obscurity as to 
the situation in Cuba imposed upon the whole world by Spain’s 
censorship of the pes and the cable and telegraph lines tof 
course we are in the dark—the whole world is in the dark—in re- 
gard to what transpires in Cuba. We hear the and the 
shrieks and the outcries of old men, women, and children as they 
are borne on the breath of rumor. Occasionally some missive is 
sent by a private citizen to the outside world to inform us of the 
5 and inhuman butchery that is going on in that terrible 
paon But vies usd es is 5 eros 

ting to what is iring in massacre of human beings 
in Cuba or See to the legal status that exists there, we have in 
measure to rely upon mererumor as we gather it from the press 
and other sources private letters. I have received a good many 
letters, some with the seals broken by the Spaniards before they got 
out of the mails in Cuba, giving information tome as to what 
been going on in the island. But we are thrown upon these pre- 
carious sources of information, and therefore the Senate wil have 
to excuse me if I am not so well informed as my colleague on the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the Senator from Minnesota 
D: der Eis respect to the fact that martiallaw has not been 
in Cuba as to any PACHOR e, j 

Mr. DAVIS. As to the act of in ucing arms into the island 
and seizure m the sea. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is it an unreasonable request on the part of 
the Senate of the United States, or isit a request as to which the 
President of the United States.could take the slightest umbrage, 
respectfully to ask him, under section 2001, to perform his duty 
immediately, or as soon as practicable, that being the language of 
the statute, communicating these facts, which are known to him 
and unknown to us, officially to the Senate? That is the whole 

urpose of the resolution, to get his declaration and statement of 
. Upon what justifiable ground can this official statement be 
withheld from us? 

The Senate wants to know if there was a ey pela if there 
were Americans on it; if they were seized; if they were tried; 
if they were condemned to death. I want to know whether an 
immediate demand for their release has been made. I want to 
know the toit. I want to know why it has been unrea- 
sonably delayed; why it is that these American citizens are re- 
quired to remain in jail in Habana, in a place that is described as 
being utterly beastly, where as many as a hundred men are con- 
fined in a room that is not one-fourth the size of the Senate Cham- 
ber, and are not given even enough water to drink. I want to 
know of the President of the United States what the situation is 
before Congress shall adjourn and we shall go hence. Are we 
going to adjourn on Monday or Tuesday and leave these men in 
jail in Habana without information even as to their condition, and 
that, too, when the Senate has called for it and suggested to the 
President the duty that the statute requires him to perform? 

I wish to state that I have the utmost reverence and respect for 
the office of Chief Executive of the United States. That is an 
American characteristic. It is one in which I really rejoice. At 
the same time this is a country of law. No man can move in the 
executive department, the judicial seg exe or the legislative 
à t except as he is moved by the laws of this country and 
as he is restrained and directed by those laws. This is a country 
of laws. It is nota country that is ruled by the private will of 
the incumbents of any of the departments of this Government. 

‘The President of the United States is enjoined by the Constitu- 
tion faithfully to execute the laws, and then he swears in his offi- 
cial oath that he will obey the Constitution of the United States, 
so that he is as much under an obligation to obey that statute as 
is the Senate and every citizen of the United States. He can not 
say to us, It is inconvenient for me, or it might put me in an un- 
pleasant attitude, orit might disturb some diplomatic correspond- 
ence that I am conducting with Spain if I should give the Senate 
information as to facts where the statute requires that I shall do 
it, and do it as soon as possible." A 

Now, who supposes that it is too early for the President of the 
United States to inform us in regard to the state of facts inquired 
about in the resolution? Who will say so? I am not moving in 
this matter for any other purpose than merely to execute the laws 
of the United States and to obey the order of the Senate as amem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

It is with exceeding regret that I have to bring forward amat- 
ter of this kind. It is unpleasant to me in the € possible 
degree. At the same time, as a member of the on 
Foreign Relations and as a Senator on this floor, when the Senate 
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has instructed that committee to make an pow iae; to zen 
by bill or otherwise all the facts relating to the Competitor 
case, I do not see how we can goaway from here without request- 
ing the President again to send us this information. When we 
get it, we wil know whether it is necessary as a committee to 
make any report to this body at this session, whether the exigency 
is such as to require it. It may turn out—we do not know—that 
the Spanish Government has receded from the assertion of its 
right to arrest our citizens under the circumstances and to try 
them by military court, or it may turn out that we shall be hu- 
miliated by having the jurisdiction and power of the pua 
Government over our citizens reasserted, and that we shall have 
to go as a Government, or that the individual who has been con- 
demned to death will haveto go on his own account, and humbly beg 
pardon of Spain and get a pardon from the supreme authority in 
that State. I do not know how it will turn out. I would be glad 
to save the lives of these people in any way at all. At the same 
time I can not feel very proud if we shall save their lives under 
an order from Spain for their on, when we are demanding 
and asserting that the Spanish Government had no rightto arrest 
them and no right to condemn them by military court, and that 
such a court had no jurisdiction to try them. 

I do not suppose that in respect to any other Government exist- 

g in this world to-day the President of the United States would 
hesitate for one moment tomake a demand for the release of these 

oners. Why does he hesitate to say to the Government of 
ern Jou have no power or right to do this thing in time of 
vant You can not take these people up and condemn them to 
eath under your municipallaws, as you have done here in time 
of peace. In time of in you can not our citizens by mili- 
tary court-martial.” at is anincident of war. Thatisa court 
pam = Ara jurisdiction in roe 2 ace alone ee rela- 

on whi e party charged military establishmen: 

of the country—necessarily so. Here is a military court-martial 
assembled in time of peace, and it pronounces summarily sen- 
tence of death upon one of our citizens, and, to appear extremely 
just to Spain, he leaves our citizens to the mercy of that Govern- 
ment. the President of the United States made a demand 
for their release upon the ground that the court had no juris- 
diction, and will he consent to accept the pardon of these people? 
What will be the condition of the next batch of men who go there? 
We shall have admitted the jurisdiction of Spain to condemn 
them to death by permitting this sentence to go into execution and 
by our predicating upon ita plea for pardon. Spain would say, 
* Your Government, in the case of the Competitor and the men 
there arrested, has admitted the jurisdiction of the courts-martial 
to try them.” Spain will say to us, You came here and sued for 
pardon for these men, thereby admitting allthe predicate in re- 
spect to our jurisdiction to arrest them and try them by a mili- 
tary tribunal.” Ido not want to leave this question in that shape. 

I deprecate—perhaps there are some people in this world who 
disbelieve what I am stating now—the spirit the American people 
are now exhibiting in breaking away from our laws and keeping 
the executive department in hot chase after men who are trying 
to escape from the United States with arms and munitions of war 
to put them into the hands of the rebels in Cuba. I deprecate it 
because it violates the laws of the United States, and so long as 
there is a law upon the statute books of the United States I am in 
favor of its being executed. It makes no difference what the con- 
sequences may be to dare Let the law have its course, be- 
cause this is a land of law. we are to set aside the law because 
of our sympathy or anything like that, of course the whole fabric 
goes to pieces through the caprice of noue wil. But as much 
as I deprecate that, and as much as I think every man in the United 
States who is a right-thinking man is bound to deprecate it, do 
we not know that it isa physical, a political, a moral impossibility 
to keep individuals from going to Cuba or to keep expeditions 
from being secretly organized to go to Cuba and carry arms and 
munitions of war? The people have broken over all bounds in 
regard to it, and the Government of the United States to-day has 
no power to prevent its people from going there. The people have 
so long fretted at the enormities of Spanish barbarity in Cuba that 
they have become restive and they are unwilling to obey their own 
laws, and those laws are virtually stricken down by the instincts 
and sympathies of a common humanity. But that is the situa- 
tion. e can not prevent it. 

Tt behooves us, President, to have an understanding with 
Spain upon this question, and inasmuch as the President is forbid- 
den by the statute to perform any act amounting to war in orderto 
get the release of one of our citizens thus captured and condemned 
to death—inasmuch as he can not make war for a purpose of that 
kind, it is the duty of the Congress of the United States to make 
such declarations now as are necessary to assist him if war has to 
be made, A joint resolution ought to be passed by this body, if 
the facts are as I suppose they are, that in the event these Ameri- 
can prisoners are not speedily delivered to our consul, or in the 
event that they arenot released within a reasonable time,according 
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. With what success 
. Very little; Mon tly. none as far as the true condition of affairs was 
concern 
3 they give you at all their version of current events? 
q m Did = eeu whether such information was reliable or unreliable? 
e time, le, and no other information at hand, I was compelled to 
ES 1 eres so sent it, but found afterwards that statements 
given to me were untru: 
. From what source did you find those eps n od were untrue? 
From gentlemen who came into Habana and also gentlemen in Habana. 
ptc From gentlemen who came from where? 
NA gentlemen who came into Habana from where the scene of action 


"em doom 3 occupied by the insurgents? 


Q. tA un respects, stating generally, did you find this information to be 
unreliable? 
A. As to gern fought. 
Seog i what respect as to them? 

; Er ea M Oman wp gives out the Government 8 
of engagements between the Spanish and ts. He has hours for loing 
it, at those hours all the newspaper men in Habana are su 
pe resent. He edits them and the Habana newspapers 1 com print 

e ne to 


censor, who arranges them as to what he wishes the lic 5 
in the smallest publ 


to the language of this statute, the President shall be authorized 
to send ships to Cuba and there make war that shall be effectual to 
secure their release. But the President can not do this unless we 
authorize him to do it. The statute prohibits him. But, to justify 
such a course, Congress must first determine whether the con- 
demnation of our citizens is just and in accordance with our 
treaties with Spain. 

I wanted to present this subject to the attention of the Senate 
merely to inquire whether or not we are going away from here 
and leave this matter in the shape itis in. Let us pass the reso- 
lution and get the official facts from the President. He can rec- 
ommend to us whatever he thinks is necessary to aid his powers 
in order to obtain the release of these men. They have been there 
nearly a month and have not been released, and every day that 
these men are imprisoned in that jail under sentence of death is a 
day of dark and marked dishonor to the United States of America. 
We have no right to stay here and have our citizens treated in 
this way, because we are not able even to get a response to a 
proper request from the President of the United States as to what 
the facts actually are. Let us again ask for information from 
the President, and, failing that, proceed to do our full duty to 
these men. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 


APPENDIX. 
CONDITION OF AFFAIRS IN CUBA. 
WEDNESDAY, May 20, 1596. 
Statement of Frederick W. Lawrence, 
FREDERICK W. LAWRENCE was duly sworn. 
By Senator DAVIS: 
9 m What is Fer MG 2 — 


Where do you vom 
In New York City at present. 


the eir friends in n ee 
news I received, would be entirely different from that given out from 


men who would bring me information—and I 
were only too willing to give it to me—were men of the ve: 

ter. They were men whose word is certain to be believed, at least on an 
equality with that of any man who walks the earth. aang wor SONO = 
tlemen who t mesuch information wereconservative; 


they vo Spanish a victory and sometimes they — give the 

er r af the New York Journal. insurgent side a victory in these little 1 Wulle the news given us by 
or kong ba: Mes you been so employed? the § censor invariably gave the & victory. 
9: Eo Since g Yo oro cede gentlemen zt y side the Insurgentef 


2 Are you a citizen of the United Statest 
Q- Havo you visited tho Island of Cuba recently? 


Q Se der that reason you were inclined to give their account greater credit 
* 

A. Yes, sir; and for this reason: I found the p ry ican the insur- 
gents were more conservative than the other; that e a thoy were willing to 


Nine weeks ago last Saturday. concede a battle now and then to the other side, w the Spanish side of the 
Until when did- you remain? Y — was that of rece Ar: 85 
A week ago last Sunday. adm DM there anyt. in the Spanish account about the capture of Pinar 
In what capacity? y io 

. The censor did re ea ee the capture of Pinar del Rio; and, in fact, 
. — . when it was reported was Captured it was vehemently denied by the 


St in Cuba did you remain? 
Q. — Un — your stay in Cuba at any time within the lines of the 
A. J mo ufiurt $o-disobey m 


au 
3. Did the censor give out that Maceo had attacked that town and been re- 
p 


ba. Q. Iseo in your report to you Sy) ee the Government 

Q. Did you make any excursions from Habana? gave out the announcement px —. — pus rs the town and been re- 

A. Yes, sir. p Io VV t being stated. 
Shaw 


Q- State to what the distance to 

To Guines, a ed of M ste ryan leg 5 of about 
7 miles, and to Marinoa, a distance of about 9 miles. 

Q: Were all of these places within the Spanish line? 

Every one of them; yes, sir; that is to say, the Spanish claimed them, 
and at the time I went to them a they were; but recently the insurgents have 
gone to at least one of them, that is Marinoa. 

VVV 
0. e ve no lines; , their columns have 

ous aas they tave broken the S limes. BY 
nde 


that within a week after the account of capture of Pinar del Rio was 


rinted Weyler had informed him personally that the Cubans had not 
Le tacked Pinar del liio bata bees zepulapd. 
EX o 


: Did 1 afterwards state that was untrue? 
all the information I could gather from le who came in from 
Pinar d del Rio. Cuban rs, it is true, but orable men—the city 
of Pinar del Rio was held for nearly two hours, and they created great de- 
struction and were not driven off, but vacated the town ot their own f deg 


et r what circumstances did you leave the Island of Cuba? Q. Do you know an of your own knowledge in regard to the treat- 
I was expelled by order of the captain-general, ment of 8 citi y the Spanish authorities 3 your Aes dl 
treatment was 


Q pn that Pordi verbal or in writing? 


e Have you a eb of it? 
I have 151 in New York. 
Q Will you furnish a copy to the committee? 
With pleasure. 
9. When was that order delivered to y 
]t was delivered to me on Thusaday SAN Ileft Habana. 
. Does the order allege for what reason it was given? 


A. Do you mean by that Was X Dereonadr peus resent when 
inflicted upon them or have I the wledge from the men themselves? 

Q. Just answer that. Did you personally see or know of ill treatment of 
anam citizens? 

A. Yes,sir. I found Mr. Walter Grant Dygert, a citizen of the United 
States, from the State of Illinois, imprisoned at the prison at Guines, in a 
little cell, probably not half as large as this room, in which there were 22 
other men and in which there were no pec arrangements worth speak- 


of. 
^ Tonk would. he s oom about 10 by 18 feet. How many people were there 


Yes, sir. 
| What t reason was given? wit 
. It is alleged that both James Creelman and m —- he named in A. Twenty-two; he made 23. 
the same order, were expelled from the Island of Cuba for to our Ty Vor confined there all the while? 


rs false notices of cruelties by the Spanish troops, and inventing news 
cr ticas victories. 


Q. What w was the condition of the room as 
. Were those statements true? 


to cleanliness? 
A. It was simpl Rer ete K o poopie with him were the dirtiest men I ever 
ave 


. Not asingle statement made in the order of deportation is true, except pow — in m e, an ina great many American prisons. 
the words that’ we are the correspondents. Iso informed the ca; piate-genceal los hath he been there? e p = 
in writing before I left there. air. three months. 


Did you receive any response? How long did he remain there after you disco: him? 
AN 9, sir E Pared — weeks, fee * 


bout two 


Q; we you arrived in Habana, which I understood you to say was March Q Wit was the le charge made against him? 
n 896, D dia yon place yourself in communication with tha! 8 9 The . against him was that he was outside the territory 
designated-as 5 to travel in by General Weyler. He was found on 
a For what purpose get ees pul Sacra in communication with them? | the outskirts of the ee! of Guines. That was one nst him, and 
= —. purpose of gaia: coul Beda io conce the situation of | the other made against him was that he was William Gold, otherwise 
cd meg is would be of inte: tothe people of 5 
rep ee or to my pa Had there been 5 investigation made by the Spanish authorities? 
. Did you state your purpose to them? Fes, sir. 
DONNA aD Med to but made noattem: toconcealfrom them 2 Any inv tion at NIMM vee resent? 
ay pu ane 5 and avowedly stated I was there for the purpose of Yes, sir; testimony uis Palmerola told me the Gov- 
i ernment was thoroughly pot foe of his e for two weeks. Isaw the 


desire to obtain information from the Spanish authorities as to 


iuis Saturda d ha 
as edili af M mn E Marquis on a ,and he told me vine cork ve released him the day 


before or the day before that but for the fact that they were holy days— 
Holy Thursday and Holy Friday—and the Spanish donothing on those days. 
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. Did you know anything about the kind of food furnished him? 

. Only what Mr. Dygert told me. 

. What did he ar 

He told me the food wasexecrable. He told me that butfor the fact that 
the commandant of the prison, whose name I forget, but it is in my papers, 
was a pretty decent sort of a fellow, he would have committed suici ong 


cerises hs saw me, 
ese prisoners take any exercise? 
A i Did a not pei about that. They were in a cell hA ion bars on the side; 
that is, they could get air, but not sufficient in that cell. 
9: Was it a stone cell? 
. Yes, sir; with the iron bars on one side. 
T What kind of a floor? 
Stone floor. Mr. Dygert told me at the time I was wen pg with him 
that at that very moment he was crawling with vermin, and his scratching 
and conduct generally was pretty good evidence that he was. 


By Senator MORGAN: 


E What were the sleeping arran; 
None. The to sleep on the 
Ts They furnished him blankets, 15 suppose? 

CX. ud SN was perhaps unnecessary, for I suppose blankets would 


b inti vicis 
Did he speak of being allowed a shares of clothing? 
2 He had not been allowed a c f clothing duri hi imprisonment. 


Q. How long before his release was t that Marquis tnt told you that 
the Government known his innocence? 
A. He told me the Government had known it two weeks absolutely. 
9m That was three weeks before his disc 
The Marquis Palmerola aia m me that the ee had been abso- 
ar Rom sure of his innocence two weeks prior to the day I saw the uis. 
en that makor Shout four weeks after they knew or conf 
ee he was innocent 
A. Yes, sir; and the testimony had been in the possession of Marquis Pal- 
merola over two months. 
Q Did he tell you ley Pag had not examined that testimony until after it 
been two months in hands? 
A. It was not his business to examine it. 
210 DU yon ah give that to me as his answer or your reason? 


$ NL pem T my question. Did he tell you why he had not examined 
tna olm. W t had been in his hands? 
e did no 
Q. State any other instances of maltreatment of American citizens by the 
Spanish authorities there. 
x If you will permit me to state what the American citizens told me 
. I will cover that by a subsequent question. 
I saw no other ill treatment, you consider the expulsion of Ameri- 
m Habana ill treatment. 
see ye Be eat of American citizens? 
— me, p correspondent of the New York Mail and Express, 


“g s did not. 


. Well, during your stay in Habana did you learn from sources y 
red reliable of other instances of ill 89 of citizens of the. United 
States amie the 5 authorities? If so, go on and state them, and give your 


had bee 

mission 8 b pe been UM with a notice of * 
tion. He showed me the notice, ce, but it was in 8 could onl: 

atits contents. He applied to Consul 
tended. He was to leave on the first steamer, a Rad: the first 
the sul General Viliam and he could not get read on it, so he a 


sul-General for permission to ong stay until the follo 
steamer, and Mr. Aang secured him tha that permission. He left on the = 
lowing steamer. 
- What was the all cause? 


eged 
ing false information to his paper. That has been the reason that 
eber We iun has 8 for the ex ion of all the correspondents whom 
he has expelled. 'There were four of us expelled. 
ve the next 
The case o Darling,an an artist f. r’s Weekly, who has been 

arrested in territory that is not included gs the captain-general's edict, re- 
leased each time, but detained from one hour to several hours—by several 
hours I mean eight orten. Iam not certain about the American citizenshi 

of Mr. O'Leary, so I will not state hiscase. Mr. Creelman, of the New Yor 
emia was at the same time I was; forbidden to remain longer on 
island. 


Now, these cases are those of newspaper correspondents. I apply my 
pe Peer to M treatment of other American citizens, resident or po- 
rary, of the s 

A. The cases oi e and Milton. 
Citizens of the United States? 
Citizens of the United States. 
9. x yonr ormation derived from what they told you? 
’ Oo, 
. Who did you get it from 
2 From the testimony produced at the court-martial and from Vice-Con- 
sul Joseph S 
. With w. $ were these two men charged? 
Lie Bota charged with bringing a filibustering expedition into the 
Q- Is that the case of the Competitor? 

Yes, Those two men, American citizens, were arrested, and, so far 
as the testimony of the men who captured them had no arms u 
their ns. The were brought to Habana, tried by general court-martial, 
against the eee protest of the United States cousal-general there, con- 
demned death, and, as I am informed, their sentence delayed by the 
Madrid Government at the request of the Secretary of State, and eld 

d: Do — know whether they were assisted by counsel at their trial? 

From the American point of view, they were not assisted by counsel at 

their trial; from the 8 military point ot view, they were. 


In what wa: 
= 8 in the navy, who asked no questions, who cross- 


examined no witnesses. There were none produced except Captain Butron 
and the other officers of the Mensajerra. 

Q. i this lieutenant advance by way of plea that these men were Ameri- 
can citizens? 

A. He stated in his plea that they were American citizens. 

. Upon what grounds did he rest their defense? 

He asked for mercy for Laborde, for the illustrious place his name had 
borne in the Spanish navy, and on account of the things people had done 
for Ae 2 nish Government. 

the other man? 
fie asked for mercy for him, stating that he was not there for the pur- 
pot of fighting, but merely in his business asa rere per correspondent. 


ow far the Competitor 
shore of Cuba when she was captured? 
do not remember. 
. Do you know whether there was any evidence of that given on the trial? 
. Atthe trial there was no evidence given whatever. 
E mean as to the distance. 
to the distance or anything else. 
ve you any information as to the distance she was from the shore? 
to Jhe exact distance, I do not know whether she was within the 
limit or not. 
as this trial secret or public? 


1blic. 
id you attend it? 
es, sir. 


4 
he 
5 
t 


E RR 
PEE 


Oro 
E: 
242 
"ge 
E 
B 
Bp 
4 
: 

E 


HOM Ta did it last? 
2 a little after 8 8 in the morning until afternoon. 


ge-ad summary 
ed, ^ = Tefüse tolend any official recognition to this trial. I protest against 
; an eft. 
Q. So that no Sess of the consular service of the United States was pres» 
5 a um that trial 
. In 8 what manner was this lieutenant appointed? 
Ido n peng If you care for presumption, I presume the judge-advo- 


cate a) 
9. ron he MOM as feputy Judge advocate! 

No; he was appointed as w y call “defensor.” There was a prose 
ecutor also. He made his plea in about the same way as one of our district 
eI would make a plea in this count P mnis 

Q Well, this person was an officer in the Spanish navy, was he? 

Oh, yes. He asked no ewe however. Neither ¢ the prosecutor nor 

= counsel for dateno ask uestion of an: There was not 
icle of testimony offered iod the officers of 8 

. Was there an Interpretar present? 

There was an interpreter present, but he did not make his ing 28 
known to the prisoners until they were asked whether they had anythin 
- y in —— defense. These long statements were read byt 

VOCA panish. 

These long statements of the prosecu officer, ne mean; was the 

„ce Ae in Spanish and 9 p — T s 


e Did tix their defender communicate to dem: the substance of it? 
He did not utter omen single word to th 

. Can he speak Eng 

d did not hear him. 


English language? 
e was delivered in LOT 
Num asked what yo nas € to say? 
Bad to ey ind 
. Did he ask that 


He did not even do — The 
there were ten of Im isie ea might, 


: Bo that all this long 


Xd the then —— 
. Yes, sir; w 


officer of the court-martial— 
t nem e jury—the presiding officer of 
that body said to La What have you L2 sa He said a 
Tp the last man was reached iliam Gil day— 
canne officer spoke to him and he did not understand him, and 
then the reter got 1 and said, Do you wish to sa ne gl " Gil- 
day arose an <r eo $ have got E aeri me so = e and one word 
n sai v. for me or me, and at any rai appeal to 

both the British and American consuls. 7 x 
Q. Now, how many of these prisoners could not speak or understand 


A.I balove there were two who could not speak and understand Spanish, 
. Which two? 


Spanish. 
ton was the American and Gilday the naturalized American sub; — 


subject or y Cedere The British consul claims that he is a naturalized 
his allegiance to Great 
Q. How long was it after any were asked whether they had anything to 


"IUe the trial terminated 
LR. trial terminated immediately upon the last man having made hís 
ent. 


9 5 AA Waas hag ganna” nga tie alae Tab if at all? 


CCC 
ow e bred ude U. 
* it took probably fifteen min » 


By Senator MORGAN: 


ustiflcation 
drap vo rey, ex can call his plea for Milton that ho was nob 
there as a filibuster, but merely as a newspaper 
By Senator DAVIS: 
2» Did ae undertake to give any account of why he was there? 
What account did he X e 
He stated he came the schooner as the correspondent of the 


&acksonville Times-Union. 
Q. Did he state he knew anything of the mission of the schooner? 
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A. He did not say. That is the statement that was made by him several 
days before the trial. 
. What did Gilday have to say for himself? 


He said he wasa r sailor his li and he went aboard 
thinking the schooner Mas bound from Re 


hing; that he kn thin 3 ip dus barred Bahis 
Keys, going fis 3 t he knew no of the na of the ess un 
after A Sem Soe Laborde claimed that ship had been hired by some per- 
son for the purpose of going to Sable Keys for the pu: of there, 
and he was simply held up by a revolver and told to go to Cuba. 
. Laborde was the owner of schooner? 
No; he was the cap 


By Senator MoRGAN: 


Q. What did you ascertain to be the general feeling of the native Cubans 
. The eins aree ati f Cuba that I hav ho in the 
e 8. e natives o e seen . past 
ve any wealth at all, told me they had wrecked themselves to 
help I e eo Ro etate ts in th about volunteer companies and 
3 ve seen statemen: e papers mt vol 

: ents and 5 b es of — Cubans under the Spanish flag. 

xe ws "e anything of that sort there? 
. Yes, sir. 
. To what extent, probably, were those enlistments? 

2 Well, just nines rough estimate—I never looked into the official rec- 
ords—but giving a rough guess, judging by the numbers of volunteers I saw 
in the streets, I should judge there were 3,000 volunteers. 

. Were "er volunteers for service in the field or for particular aur 
. No, sir; they were volunteers for service in and around the ou of 
mm city of Habana, guarding publie b! theaters, and the 
e. 


By Senator DAVIS: 
2. A sort of gendarmes? 
That is it. 


By Senator MoRGAN: 

ý fh guards? 
2 Seo d 3 “nt into the field at all. Sev- 
the step they have taken 


rganiza’ trocha? 
I could not find out. I tried to find out, but the government authori- 


friendly with 
them. So, whenever I gave them anything, I always said “Americano.” 


By Senator DAvis: 
m: In the course of that trial, were any attacks made by the prosecuting 
A. 


cer upon the United States Government? 
No, sir. 


By Senator MORGAN: 


9. While in Cuba did you visit any places around Habana? 
. Only the places I have named. 


. How far out? 
Q: Did you leave the railroad track? 
. I did not leave the railroad track. I got off the train at the town ot 
Guines and went about my business, which was to see Walter Dygert. 
Q. pa you observe, or could you observe, the condition of the people in the 
country 
A. Yes, sir. 
. What was it? 

Wretched. Take afew rs from your et and throw them in 
the street and half the Eee pe would scramble for them. I remember 
now where I went down one morning to the club and a little child playing 
around there attracted my attention. I gave it a few coppers and soon a 
dozen le came out and .saying they had no food. I went out on 
the drive one morning and went into a £e store and was besieged by 
people who wanted me to buy groceries for them. 

. What is the currency about Habana? 
Copper, silver, and gold. 
> No paper money? 
. No; no paper money, except now and then an American greenback. 
Q They have no national paper currency? 
. No, sir; not in Habana, at least. 


By Senator DAVIS: 


. Is there anything else of detail you would like to state that we have 
3 vou about? X not 


By Senator MORGAN: 
Q. What, in your judgment, derived from what you ascertained while in 
the Island of Cuba, n then rospect of success of thai insurgent government? 


e 
A. A very long fight and the ultimate success of the insurgent government 
if left alone—if left in the condition they are now. The insurgents are ina 
position, in my judgment, to fight for fifty years in the way they are fighting 


now. 
. Did you derive any impression from Spanish scurces while you were 
ae as to their hopes for subjection of the insurgents? T 


Yes, sir. 
. What was it? - 
. Captain-General Weyler told me himself, within a week after I landed 
there, t he would have it suppressed within three months, and every 
Spanish officer I spoke to was very sanguine of it. 
Q. I understand that the forces of Maceo and Gomez are divided now by 
Mw ban oa divided b the trocha and quite a good deal of territory 
e ey are e a 
east of the trocha. T 


* 
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In the military arrangements of that country Maceo has been assigned 
= e 8 called Pinar del Rio? a 
z rue. 

Q. And other generals to two other different provinces, and Gomez is com- 

der in chief of the whole army? 

A. Of theentire army; and if Antonio Maceo opore ee orders that he has 
received from his chief, he will remain in Pinar del Rio. 

By Senator Davis: 

Q. Mr. Lawrence, I hold in my hand the New York Journal of May 19, con- 
8 your statement to the Secretary of State, signed by you, dated May 
18, 1896." Is that statement true? 

A. Every word of it. 

The statement is as follows: 


Hon. RICHARD OLNEY, Secretary of State: 


In accordance with the understan between yourself and Mr, Edward 
Marshall, of the New York Journal, I herewith submit to you a statement 
embracing such of my observations of the condition of affairs in Cuba as it 
seems like. ly may be of interest to yourself and the State Department. These 
were d my sojourn in Habana as the correspondent of the New 
York as much the duty of a ne 
nt to sift rumors and ascer 


ournal. It per man as itis the duty 


n exact facts. This is what 


to 
e espanse of the other. At that time the impression gen- 
revailed that the wrongs which 
hof the rebels had been somewhat exaggerated prse co md- 
— 7 of American newspapers. I was one of those who believed that 70 bo 


e. 
On my arrival in Habana 2 20) I immediately placed myself in com- 


erally 


munication with the r authorities. It was my first effort 
to an im) ial and complete view of the condition of affairs in Cuba as 
it then ex I found that it was most difficult to obtain information from 


the S ish authorities. Such information as they chose to give out—even 
of military movements Jo DM sides not announced in the form in which 
it had been communicated to the authorities by the commanders in the field, 
but was revised and Habana. This became immediately evident. 


SPANIARDS DISTORTED FACTS. 


Even after the correspondents had made up their news Bovine: ge e 
these revised Government reports the tches were subj to the most 
rigid scrutiny oy DA ress censor, who often chan 

in complete conflict with the statements which 
hours eur. issued as truths. was,it was noticeable, only done 
when the strength and operations of theinsurgents could be belittled thereby, 
or the successful operations of the Spanish troops 3 

For example. I instance the capture of the city of Pinar del Rio, a Span- 
ish fortress an hold in the Province of Pinar del Rio, in two hours, by 
the army of the Cuban Republic under the command of Gen. Antonio Maceo, 
This occurred during m week on the island. The Government gave out 
the announcement that Maceo had attacked the town and been repulsed in 
short order and with great loss, the Spanish loss not pang stated. 

I accepted the Government's statement as true, and cabled it to the Journal. 
A few days later reliable information was received from General Maceo that 
the battle had resulted in a victory for the army of the Cuban Republic, the 

pann garrison having been driven from the town in a demoralized condi- 
tion, after which the Cu soldiers destroyed over 200 houses. The Cuban 
loss did not exceed 50 men, while 300 S s were killed. This news I tele- 
graphed tom peer after having verified it absolutely. 
ter its publication the S. in Cuba vehemently denied its truth, 
reiterating their previous statements. Later the truth of the Cuban o 
was verified by cabis dispatches from Madrid, the verification being 
upon Captain-General Weyler’s own report to the home Government. I may 
say that my second dispatch announ the Cuban victory did not pass 
through the hands of the press censor. It was sent bf means of a private 
messenger, via Key West, Fla. This is a fair sample of the methods which 
the Spanish authorities in Habana follow in giving out news to all parti 


FOREIGN POWERS DECEIVED. 


facts so that they were 
e Government had a few 


es. 


Itisalmost always ultimately verifled by the Spaniards themselves, either 
in Habana or Madrid. 

These statements, I think, dispose of any question which may arise con- 
cerning the reliability of the announcements made by American newspaper 
correspondents in Ha which have been denied by the Spanish authorities. 


TREATMENT OF AMERICANS. 


A matter which should, I think, be especially called to the attention of 
yourself and the State Department concerns the treatment of American citi- 
zens by the Spanish authorities in Habana. I will first refer to the case of 
iter Grant 


had arrived in Cuba only three da: 
not have been “ Inglesito," who 

ublic for almost a year past. Still, 
which means that he could neither send nor receive communications to or 
from — human being except the Spanish authorities. He asserted 
his American citizenshi; 


ralat Habana of the fact that Dyret had been arrested. 
sympathizers who had learned of his predicament Mr. 
les Michaelson, who was then the Journal pth say aoe at was 
informed of gert’sarrest. He immediately laid the facts before United 
States Consul-General W. . I am informed that Consul-General Wil- 
liams made every effort to communicate with Dygert, but that he could not 
gain from the Spanish authorities even an rie jen that Dygert was under 
arrest until the fact became so publicly known that further equivocation was 
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INNOCENT MAN IN PRISON. 


In the end the authorities admitted the Mr pec of Dygert—admitted it 
even to the American consul-general—but held him in jailfor over two 
months, in spite of the protests of Consul-General Williams. The reason 
that he was not released sooner was because he refused to sign a waiver of 
any claims for damages that he might have 5 

other case is that of Frank onte, a citizen of New York State, and 
te — ommonwealth. 


onte, and that inquiries 
made at the palace of the captain-general have met with the y that 
they knew aoaie about the case. 

Pe: y I made inquiry concerning him, but was not able to learn from 
the Spanish authorities whether he was in prison or at liberty, alive or dead. 
That he was arrested there is not the 7 doubt. I have come in per- 
sonal contact with four men who saw in the custody of the Spanish 


TS. 
You are probably better informed than myself rding the cases of the 
Americans arrested in connection with the Competitor tion, 
but I may add to your information the facts that upon learning of their cap- 
kare the — neral eges orders for a MALE to Seadoo pee 
upon their arri and personally expressed ope ey 
wouid. be executed within twenty-four hours, as a warning to others who 
might accompany or seek to accompany pape oe ex tions to Cuba. 
was before the captain-general knew that the prisoners had been taken 
on the water, and were, therefore, subject to the jurisdiction of the naval 
and not the land authorities. 


SPAIN VIOLATED THE PROTOCOL. 
You know that in the trial of these men the Government of PM TIMENS 
e 


both the letter and spirit of the protocol of 1877, known as th 
I was Aly 8 Consul-General Williams and Vice: 


auth 
Taylor, th 
out at any 


les have a suspension of sentence, at the 
e prisoners are still subject to the sentence, whi 
time at the will of the Spanish Government. 


WEYLER'S QUEER IDEAS. 


Capit Ganira y 
United States in this matter, but that he d 
eng nie Go t [rere of being under obligations to Spain. 
'vernmen e e er o 
may be illustrated by citing the cases of Charles Michaela 
Betancourt, correspondents of the Journal, who were arrested 
and confined in Morro Castle. 
Michae that the: 
orities. It 


Captain-General Michaelson 
statement that he did. it as a favor to the United States in 
prompt action of your Department in stopping the Bermuda. 
of admitting the ty rights of the United States and according a civil trial 
to all American citizens arrested in Cuba 


I left Habana that the cases of Messrs. Michaelson and Betancourt 
not been closed, but were still open. Thetwomenare, then, — parole. 
e gr Government may take their cases up at any time. chaelson 
has left Cuba, but Betancourt is still in Habana. 

RECOGNIZES NO TREATY RIGHTS. 

In nota le instance has Captain-General Weyler officially recognized 
the treaty rights of United States Fitisens in such matters. ned e when 
he has ordered a civil trial he has announced that he did it as a favor to the 
United States. In the case of the 7 Americans, he absol 


utely re- 
e their martial. 


the activity of your De ent compelled an order 
. fo De suspended: 


are, 
i Cuba. Wereit possible to relie inte of affair which 
in ere e to relieve some of the 

rur Ae peli VC 

punishment by the Spaniards, I vo the names of the men of the - 

est standing and wealth who have witnessed of the horrors 

which I have referred in my press dispatches, 

VICTIMS OF THR “ BUTCHER.” 
Some of the cases to which I have referred are as follows: 


Verole, 


M. V. Florencio 
G and son, Pedro Cardenas, his wife, J 


and an- 


other woman named Maria Luiz; Apolo Camaronas, Inocento Rabell, Eduardo 
Sardenes, Cruse Ferrer, Abelardo Cartaya, Martin Diaz and son, Francisco 
o Llerena, 


Ferrer, 
others. 


Imigħt cite name a list of men.and women which would cover many 
without the slightost exense other thu the rere beth? tet tho 
W e 
thisers. shot ed tha all 


Caridad Roys, Luz Guiterrez and son, and many 


out the island. Weyler absolutely denies that these men are rm d, and 
e. 


asserts that they are killed in battl 
OFFERED TO PROVE HIS STORIES. 


I e offered to prove to the captain- ral that if his officers re- 
pa that these deaths are the regular casualties of battle their reports are 

alse. Loffered to take him or any reliable man whom he might designate 
and who should not be known as a Spanish official to the districts where 
these brutal killings occurred and bring him in contact with men who saw 
the executions, who knew that the victims were not soldiers in the army of 
the Cuban Republic, had never borne arms, and were not intending to bear 
arms; that they were peaceful farmers and farm laborers who, at Ine time 
they were 8 were pursuing the peaceful callings of their inoffensive 


ves. 
It was also called to my attention and proved that Captain-General Weyler 
was at the time I left Ha cr m in edquipptmg bie men with brass-tip: 
bullets, con to the convention at va by 8 and all other 
civilized nations. Thus he violates the law of nations in the conduct of his 
warfare. After this bullet enters the body the brass tip spreads, mutilating 
flesh, tissues, and bones, and being likely to cause blood poisoning. These 


bullets I have myself seen. 

Forty-eight hours before leaving Habana I wrote a farewell letter to 
Sapian General 944 in which I informed him of the monstrous conduct 
of his officers in the field, and concluded with this language: 

" You still have time to order my arrest. I invite you to do so, and guar- 
which will prove you 


antee that an invi ion shall be made, the result 
to be the most barbarous military savage the world has ever known. 

The captain-general ignored Such a vigorously worded challenge as that. 
In the letter I descri to him the conduct of Colonel Melquizo's command 
bai pte aeai march from Jiquiabo to Minas. The soldiers were in the town 
of Jiq! . 


CONDUCT OF SPANISH TROOPS. 


From an eyewitness, a man of the highest standing in Cuba, who was pres- 
ent that night, I gathered the following Dr deemed * 

There was not a morsel of food in the town that had not been confiscated 
by Melquizo's men. ood animal and fowl had been killed, and the 
people were compelled to appeal to the soldiers for sufficient food to drive 
away hunger. e women of Jiquiabo were in a state of terror bordering 
mm pons rain because of the infamous conduct of the soldiers toward them. 

conduct aroused the indi on of the men of the town, and they 


oe to Melquizo in ‘or protection for the women. 

reply was that no lo woman would refuse a S soldier 
88 he p: the women of Jiquiabo were loyal Spanish sub- 
er instance was related by my informant of two soldiers entering a 
ut where they found a woman alone. Mg tne spote to her in such lan- 
ie 


guage as no good woman would listen to. attacked her. She 
secured a eand fought them off as best she could until, when herstrength 
was almost exhausted, broke away from them and ran into the field. The 


men followed her and, realizing that the thought of escape was hopeless, the 
poor woman drove a knife into her breast and within afew minutes was a 
S 'The name of this woman was Maria Garmuza. 

his is only one of dozens of similar cases that have been reported to me. 
My information is of the most reliable kind, and, were a proper investigation 
made, I could prove it beyond a shadow of a doubt. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION. 
As to the military situation on the island: Enough people in this country 


to command respect believe that the Spaniards represent the only real army 
in Cuba from a soldier’s point of view, and that the army of the Cuban Re- 
public is com of wand of destroying outlaws led by 


mere e 
men who respect and are subject tono law whatever. Thisis untrue. Tho 
Spaniards are in point of numbers superior to their opponents, but the 


leaders of the army of the Republic have exhibited su courage, 
and military genius. 

Landing on theisland with only a small following a last February, 
Generals Gomez and Maceo have now under their comman 


ul panish lines. 
on of almost the whole of theinteriorof the island. There 
a town that they have not attacked and occupied. 
To do this they have been compelled to drive the Spanish garrisons out of 
the cities, and they have done it most successfully whenever it has been at- 
tempted. The only portions of Cuba which the Spaniards have managed to 
hold are the capital, Habana, and other towns on the seacoast, where they 
have been favored with the protection of the Spanish quove. With their 
men as well armed asare the iards, the Cubans could unquestionably over- 
come that advantage and hold the entireisland against any force Spain might 
send against them. Even as it isthe Cubans now menace the capital. Gen- 
eral Gomez, with nearly 30,000 men, is mar westward and has reached a 
pns in Matanzas close enough to the city of bana to cause the authori- 
HABANA CAN BE TAKEN. 


great trepida! 

The capital is in almost a defenseless condition nst a land attack, the 
9 having sent nearly all of his available forces to the Province 
of del Rio to reenforce the trocha which he has ed from 
northern to the southern coast of the island. The fortress at Cabanas and 
the fortress of Santa Clara, which is situated in the city of Habana to the 
west of the harbor, might prove quite effectual against an attack by sea, but 
would, in the opinion o: men whom I have interviewed in Ha 


rove totally inadequate to defend the city from aninvasion on the land side. 
Khe only protection the capi an attack by landarea few - 
cant stockade forts er around the outskirts and by poorly 
equipped, undrilled, half-starved volunteers, who, during the hours when 
they are off duty, may be seen in the streets of Habana asking alms of citi- 
zens like o 

It seems ble that such men would succeed in hol Habana 


an attack by such fighters as the Cubans under General mez have, on 
more than one — roven themselves to be. In a march of over 500 
miles which the commander-in-chief of the Cuban army has made since he 
left Puerto Principe on his second invasion he has not a battle nor even a 
skirmish with the Spaniards, who pare a vnm prd avoided a "MUTO 
The march has been made without loss of a single man on either 


1896. 
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over 40,000 Spanish soldiers, inst which body of men fi 
i consisting of from 1500 to 5,000 1 5 each, are attempting to 
drive Maceo's troops. 


GENERAL MACEO'S VICTORIES. 


They find it impossible, however, to get Maceo into a position from which 
he can not escape, and whenever he has met a force of Spaniards in battle 
he has invariably succeeded in defeating his enemies. For proof of this, his 
battles with the Alphonso XIII Battalion and with the force under General 
Suarez Inclan at the battle of Cacarajicara may be cited. After ten hours of 
fighting Maceo drove Colonel Dubos and the —— XIII Battalion back 
to the seacoast, where they were compelled to refuge on board the gun- 
boat Alerta. The Spanish loss at this engagement was nearly 1,000, while 
General Maceo suffered a loss of not more than 200. 


p 
that are sent after Maceo, while, on the other hand, hundreds of 
on the trocha are being exterminated dail 


General Weyler has been driven to the extremity of Mom. upon t 

teers from Habana to reenforce the line. At the time I left Habana the cap- 
tain-general had attempted to make a.draft on the volunteers to to the 
trocha, and these young men (who correspond to the State militia in this 


country) werein open rebellion ust his order. The position they assumed 
was that it was their duty to guard the banks and public buildings of Habana 
in addition to doing guard duty generally around the city and its outskirts, 


and that neither General Weyler nor any other commander had authority to 
order them into the field. 


CUBANS IN GOOD CONDITION. 


Cubans ako tes Done to stop all farmin exce 
paniards will presently find that their own sho offood 


measures. 


Ihave 
been des Te withthe consent of the owners, In fact, 


cane and thereby analy. revenues to the Span 
men che: such hostility to M erre and are ready to help the 
Cubans in their fight should be sufficient re 
war for Cuban freedom is only backed by the Ripe amne and negroes. 
Ifound that nearly three-fifths of the population of the island were either 
actively engaged in the war on the Cuban side or that the revolution enjoyed 
their active sympathy and support. Of course, these men not utter 
their sentiments openly, but they have willingly ruined themselves to aid the 
cause, and to those whom they can trust not to betray them they are not in 


the least backward in ex g their views. 
Respectfully submit 
FREDERICK. W. LAWRENCE. 
May 18, 1896. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon obtained the floor. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Iyield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Irise to make a privileged motion under the 
thirty-fifth rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognized the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, and he yielded to the Senator from Maine. 
Does the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I desire under the thirty-fifth rule to make a 
privileged motion. In my opinion the pending business requires 
secrecy, and I therefore ask that the galleries be cleared and the 
doors closed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there a second to the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. MILLS. I second the motion if the Senator from Ohio 
wishes to make it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is seconded. Under 
the thirty-fifth rule the Chair directs the galleries to be cleared 
and the doors to be closed. 

The Senate proceeded with closed doors to consider the resolution. 

After forty minutes (at 1 o'clock and 2 minutes p. m.) the doors 
were reopened. 

Mr. LODGE and Mr. MORGAN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HILL. I move that we go into secret session. That motion 
is in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the motion seconded? 

Mr. VEST and Mr. WHITE. I second the motion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Isu t that the rule be read. I think there 


is nothing in the rule which provides that we can go into secret 


session unless there is a matter pending before the Senate which 
in the opinion of Senators is required to be conducted in secret. 
ee matter is now pending before the Senate. 


. HILL. Yes; there is. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not that I am aware of. 

Mr. HARRIS. T ask the unanimous consent of the Senate that 
the doors, notwithstanding the vote just taken, remain 
until the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Morean] shall have con- 
cluded his remarks. 

Mr. MORRILL. I second that request. 

Mr. HILL. Until otherwise ordered. Who knows but that 
some one else may want to speak? 

Mr. HARRIS. Very well; until otherwise ordered by the Sen- 


ate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I object to it. 

Mr. SHERMAN and others. Question. 

Mr, MITCHELL of Oregon. do not object to the Senator 
from Alabama concluding his remarks, 

Mr. MORRILL. That is all we ask. 

Mr. HARRIS. I will confine my request to the conclusion of 
the remarks of the Senator from bama, 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. To that I do not object. 

Mr. HARRIS. And then the future can take care of itself. 

Mr. CULLOM. I hope there will be unanimous consent given 
to the — 17 
The P. IDN G OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Tennessee? The Chair hears none. The 
9 will clear the galleries and close the doors. 

The doors were thereupon closed, and at the expiration of twelve 
minutes were reopened, 


PROPOSED RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION, 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. 7864) to amend the immigration laws of 
the United States. 

Mr. MORGAN. May I inquire, as amatter of parliamentary 
information, what is the status of the resolution on which I have 
been 1 

The P IDING OFFICER. The Chair supposes that the 
resolution goes to the Calendar. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts to proceed to the 
consideration of the bill indicated. 

Mr. MILLS. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 


to call the roll. 

Mr. FAULKNER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS]. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON]. 

Mr. McBRIDE (when his name was called). Iam with 


the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. If he were present, 
I should vote ** yea.” 

Mr. PASCO (whenhis name wascalled). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. WiLsoN]. In his absence I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. RoAcH]. If he were 
present, he would vote “nay " and I should vote“ yea.” 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). 1 am paired 
with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD]. If he were 
present, I should vote ** yea." 

Mr. PUGH (when his name wascalled). Iam paired with the 
senior Senator from husetts [Mr. Hoan]. 

Mr. SEWELL oren his name was called), Iam paired with 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. MITCHELL]. If he were present, 
I should vote ** yea." 

Mr. WALTHALL (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. WETMORE (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. If he were 
present, 1 should vote yea." 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PALMER. I should like to ask if the Senator from North 
Dakota . HANSBROUGH] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that he 
has not voted. 

3 I withhold my vote, being paired with that 
T. 

Mr. CARTER. Ihave a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GiBsoN], and therefore withhold my vote. 
I desire to announce that my colleague P MANTLE] is paired 
with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Iam paired with the senior Senator from New 
Jersey i 5 Surry]. 

Mr. BATE (after having voted in the negative). I voted, but I 
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am paired with the Senator from Utah T 
not see in the Chamber, and as he has not responded to hisname, 
I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CULLOM. I havea general pair with the Senator from 


[Mr. Brown], whom I do 


Delaware . GRAY]. If he were present, I should vote yea." 


ROWS. I havea pair with the senior Senator from 
5 CAFFERY]. 
The t was announced—yeas 23, nays 8; as follows: 


Aldri T, Peffer, Shoup, 
parce Gapinge Pettigrew, real 

non, Hawley, Platt, Teller, 
Chandler, £e Proctor, Warren, 

k, Mitchell, Oreg. guy Wolcott. 
Davis, ro y erman, 

NAYS-8. 
Berry, Chilton, Jones, Ark. Vilas, 
Brice, Harris, y. White. 
NOT VOTING-—58. 

All Dani Jones, Ney. Pu 

ian Daniel, Kyle, Rash, 
Bacon, Elkins, McBride, Sewell, 
Baker, Faulkner, McMi E Smith, 
Bate, Frye, Mantle, ique. 
Blanchard, George, Mis Aiman, 

wi, Gibson, Mitchell, Wis. — Turpie, 
Burrows, Gordon, Morgan, Ves 
Caffery, rman, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Call, ray, Nelson, al 
Cameron, Hansbrough, Palmer, Wetmore, 
Carter. ill, Pasco, ilson. 
Cockrell, Hoar, Perkins, 
Cullom, Irby, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No quorum has voted. The 

will the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldric’ Davis, Morgan, Shoup, 
wag Faulkner, er, Stewai 
Bate, T, H Teller, 
Blanchard, Gear, Peffer, Turpie, 
ce, George, Perkins, V. 
Har Pettigrew, Walt 
Butler, Hawley, Platt. arren, 
Hill Pri Wetmore, 
Chandler, Lindsay, Proctor, te, 
Chilton, ge, Pugh, Wolcott. 
Clark, McBride, — 
Cockrell, Mills, well, 
Cullom, Mitchell, Oreg. Sherman, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question recurs 
upon the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts to proceed to 
the consideration of the bill known as the immigration bill. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator from Massachusetts indulge me 
for just a moment? 

. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Giso], who is 
a member of the Immigration Committee, is opposed to this bill, 
and desires to be present when itis considered, I understand. Has 
the Senator from Massachusetts had any conversation with him 
in regard to it? 

Mr, LODGE. I have had several conversations with him. I 
have told him over and over um that I should call up the bill at 
the earliest opportunity. He been fully notified in regard to 
it. He knows that I intended to call it up at the earliest oppor- 
tunity; that I considered it a bill of great importance and desired 


o fr. HILL 

Mr. . The Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] made 
a statement on the floor yesterday afternoon, the exact details of 
which Ido not recollect, to the effect that the junior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Grsson] was expected here some time this after- 
noon. 

Mr. FAULKNER. He is on the Naval Academy Board. 

Mr. HILL. Heisonthe Naval Academy Board, on official busi- 


ness, 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator from New York will allow me, I 
will state that before leaving the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Gipson] especially requested me to ask that the bill should not be 
considered until he could return. He is one of the Visitors to An- 
napolis. I do not know how soon, but I suppose it can not be 
more than a day or two or three days before the work of the Board 
will be completed, and I hope, as a courtesy to an absent Senator, 
off on official duty, that the bill may go over. 

Mr. LODGE. The bill will not be di of in the absence of 
the junior Senator from Maryland. It is a matter, I take it, which 
will arouse some discussion. I do not myself know whether it 
will or not, but I suppose it will. If the bill never is to be taken 
up in the absence of a given Senator, he has nothing to do but to 
a t himself in order to kill any bill. I told the junior Senator 
from Maryland that I meant to call up the bill at any time. He 


is perfectly aware of my intention. I said it over and over again. 
He consulted me about going to Annapolis, but I told him that I 
could not agree to delay the consideration of the bill; that I must 
take advantage of the t 8 to call it up. 

Mr. HARRIS. Am I mistaken in supposing that I understood 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts to say yesterday evening 
that if the bill were taken up—— 

Mr. LODGE. I said I would not ask that it be taken up for con- 
sideration at that time. I assumed that the junior Senator from 
Maryland would return to-day. 

Mr. HARRIS. My impression is that the Senator said he would 
allow the bill to go over until the return of the junior Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. LODGE. No; on the contrary, I said that I would call it 
up to-day. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like to state, in the same connec- 
tion, that I said to the junior Senator from Maryland that I would 
endeavor to make it certain that the bill would not be taken up on 
Monday or Tuesday of this week, in order that he might go to 
Annapolis. But notwithstanding that he has talked with me on 
the subject several times, he has had no assurance from any one 
that he could remain away all of this week with the idea that the 
bill would be delayed on that account. 

Mr. HILL. Iask the indulgence of the Senate one moment 
further. Can the Senator from Massachusetts give us the assur- 
ance that the bill will not be disposed of finally, if 1t shall be taken 
up, until the return of the juniorSenator from land, or until 
after a reasonable opportunity for him to return? ith that un- 
5 I suppose there will be no objection to taking up the 

Mr. LODGE. 1 do not understand exactly what the statement 
of the Senator from New York is. 

Mr. HILL. I understood the Senator from Massachusetts to 
say a moment ago that the bill would not be or could not be dis- 

ed of—would not be probably—until the junior Senator from 
land had an opportunity to return. hat did the Senator 
mean by that statement? 

Mr. LODGE. I meant that the bill might give rise to discus- 
sion. I do not know whether or not it will No one has said 
anything about opposing the bill except the junior Senator from 
Maryland. It has been discussed. It is the Senate bill which is 
here and which has been discussed already. 

Mr. HILL. If the junior Senator from Maryland is the sole 
opponent who desires to discuss the bill, I do not believe, from 
my 5 Dee in the 8 ~~ fees pecan will =e 
very long. e has not participa in debate very frequen 
although he has a great interest in this bill. 5 

Mr. LODGE. He has already made one speech of a couple of 
hours against the bill, and I dare say he may wish to renew it. 

Mr. HILL. That, I think, was in answer to the speech of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, which took about an hour. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I desire to state further that the visitation 
at Annapolis concludes to-morrow, so that the junior Senator 
from Maryland can certainly be here on Monday. Possibly the 
Senator from New York can give us some information as to how 
soon Con will get off the hands of the President and go away. 

Mr. HILL. Iam not controlling this Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The debate has thus far pro- 
ceeded 8 unanimous consent. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to say one word. 

Mr. HILL. I was only endeavoring to reach some adjustment 
of the matter. 

Mr. LODGE. Iam aware that the debate is proceeding by unan- 
imous consent. The junior Senator from Maryland, whose inter- 
ests are being cared for, is only so far away as Annapolis. I will 
guay agree not to press the bill this afternoon. If it is taken up, 

will agree that it may be DOE laid aside. That will give 
the junior Senator from Maryland ample time to return to-morrow. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I do not think the Senator from Maryland 
will get back here before to-morrow evening. I was on the d 
last year. We worked very hard and could not n through before 
Saturday evening. Ithinkit will take the Board fully until Satur- 
day evening before the members can leave. 

Mr, LODGE. Ifthe junior Senator from Maryland is so inter- 
ested in this bill as he is described to be, I think he could make an 
effort to come back here to-morrow. I will willingly agree not to 
press the bill this evening, but I should like to have it taken up 
and made the order of business. I will gladly agree not to press 
the bill for consideration to-day. É 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agrenn to 
the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopGE] to 
proceed to the consideration of the immigration bill, upon which 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. The Secretary will call 
a on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from Massachu- 
se 


1896. 


The Secreta 
Mr. FAUL 


roceeded to call the roll. 
(when his name was called). 
with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS]. 


Tam paired 


Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON]. If he were present, 
I should vote“ yea.” 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANsBROUGH| 
and withhold my vote. : 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. WiLsON]. In his absence I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). I again announce 
air with the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Roach]. 

r. PUGH (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. ; 

Mr. SEWELL (when his name was called). Iagain announce 
my pair with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. MITCHELL]. 

M. WETMORE (when his name wascalled). Iam paired with 
the paa Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. 

The roll call was concluded. f 

Mr. BATE (after having voted in the negative). I desire to 
inquire if the vote of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Brown] is 
recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not recorded. 

8 BATE. Then I withdraw my vote, being paired with that 
ator. 

Mr. CULLOM. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Delaware . GRAY]. If he were present, I should vote ** yea." 

Mr. PRITCHARD. On this vote 1 am paired with the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD]. If he were present, I should 


m 


vote yea.“ 
The result was announced vyeas 25, nays 9; as follows: 
YEAS—35. 
Aldri Gallinger. Peffer, Smith, 
Allison: Hale Pettigrew, Teller, 
Cannon, Hawley, Platt, Warren, 
Chandler, ge. Proctor, Wolcott. 
Herne Moppie — 
i ell, er 
Dubois, 00 Shoup, 
NAYS—9. 
Brice, Harris, Lindsay, Vilas, 
Gatton, Hill, Morgan, hite. 
NOT VOTING-—55. 
All Culloi Jones, Ark Pugh, 

e Daniel" Jones, Nev. Roach, 
Baker, Elkins, Kyle. Sewell, 
Bate, Faulkner, Me a hawk 
Be ye, Mantle, Stewart, 
Blackburn, y Martin, Thurston, 
Blan George, Mills, i 
Brown, ibson, Mitchell, Wis. Turpie, 
Burro Gordon, urphy, est, 
Butler, Gorman, Nelson, Voorhees, 
Caffery, ray. er, al È 
Call, Hansbrough, ect E gad 
Cameron, ORT, erkins, m. 
Carter, Irby, Pritchard, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. No quorum having voted, the 
peer W call the roll. 
The e called the roll, and the following Senators 


answered to their names: 

drich, Cockrell, Mitchell, Oreg. uay. 
Allison, Cullom, Morgan, guay 5 
Bate, Davis, Morrill, Sherman, 
Berry, Dubois, Palmer, Shoup, 
Brice, Faulkner, asco, Stewart, 
Burro Gallinger, Peffer, Teller, 
Butler, Perkins, rpie, 
Cannon, Harris, Pettigrew, Vilas, 
Carter, Hawley, Platt Warren, 
Chandler, Lindsay, Pritchard, Wetmore, 
Chilton, 0. Proctor, White, 
Clark, McBride, Pugh, Wolcott, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names, A quorum is present. The question re- 
curs upon agreeing to the motion of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to proceed to the consideration of the immigration bill. 

Mr. HILL. I have learned from the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Burrows] that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Giso] is 
still on official business at Annapolis, The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. LopGE] informs me that he does not desire to press 
the bill to a conclusion in the absence of the junior Senator from 
Maryland, and if the bill is taken up, as I understand it, he has no 
objection to its going over for actual consideration until Monday. 

Mr.LODGE. I will very gladly allow the bill to be laid aside 
temporarily, by unanimous consent, until Monday, when I under- 
stand the junior Senator from Maryland will return. 

Mr. HILL. With that understanding I can see no objection, so 
far as Iam concerned, to allowing the to betaken up. Ithink 
that is the wisest course under all the circumstances. 
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Mr. HARRIS. I ask unanimous consent that the demand for 
the yeas and nays may be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the demand for the yeas and nays is withdrawn. 
The question is on agreeing to the motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the immigration bill. 

'The motion was pes to. 

Mr. MORGAN. I send to the desk an amendment which I in- 
tend to propose to the immigration bill, which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will 
be stated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Provided, That this act shall not apply to persons arriving in the United 
States from any port or place in the Island of Cuba. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will 
be printed, and lie on the table. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 

A message from the House of Representatives,by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R.4020) to increase the pension of Mrs. William Loring 
Spencer, widow of Gen. George E. Spencer. 

MRS, EMILY E. CASH. 


Mr. PRITCHARD. Iam directed by the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 8248) to increase the 
irm of Mrs. Emily E. Cash, to report it without amendment. 

ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to increase the 

nsion of Mrs. Emily E. Cash, widow of Private Thomas W. 

h, a soldier in the Mexican war, to $20 a month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
REPORT OF THE MONETARY COMMISSION OF 1876, 

Mr. BUTLER. Ioffer a resolution, which I ask may be read 
and considered at the present time. Itis simply to have a docu- 
ment printed. 

'T'he Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed 5,000 additional My ae of Henort No. 703, 

port of 


Forty-fourth Con second session, known as the Monetary 
Commission of 1876. : 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. By the rules of the Senate the 
resolution will go to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is to print additional copies. It is done every 
day here. I suppose there will be no objection to it. The edition 
of the document is exhausted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By the rules of the Senate the 
resolution has to go to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr, BUTLER. If the Chair will pardon me, inasmuch as the 
edition is now entirely exhausted, I ask that the resolution be 
rea so as to read 3,000 copies,” and that will bring it within” 

e rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I think it will be necessary to send the 
resolution to the Committee on Printing, for the reason that in 
cases of this kind the committee are obliged to obtain an estimate 
of the cost of the work from the Government Printer before author- 
izing the 1 

Mr. BUTLER. I will limit the number to a sum that will 
bring it within the rule. I hope the Senator from North Dakota 
will not object to it. This is the size of the document [exhibit- 
ing], and the resolution is for an additional number. 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was of the impres- 
sion that the rule to refer to the Committee on Printing said **un- 
less otherwise ordered by the Senate," but the Chair finds that 
motions to print an additional number shall be referred to the 
Committee on Printing. The rule is imperative. The resolution 
must go to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. BUTLER. By unanimous consent the Senate has often 
waived the rule. I have often had resolutions of this kind passed. 
I ask unanimous consent that 1,000 copies may be printed with- 
out a reference to the Committee on Printing. I will make the 
number small, but inasmuch as the edition is exhausted, I ask 
that a thousand copies be printed, because there is not one copy left 
in the document room. 

epum HANSBROUGH. Ishall not object to the printing of that 
number. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
xn proposes to modify the resolution, The resolution as modified 


The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed 1,000 additional copies of ne No. 708, 
Forty-fourth "IT. mee second session, known as the Report of Monetary 
Commission of 18 ^ 
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: The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina asks unanimous consent that the resolution may be considered 
at this time without a reference to the Committee on Printing. 
Is there objection? : 
Mr. HALE. What is the question? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be again read. 
The Secretary again read the resolution. - 
Mr. HALE. Let the resolution go to the Committee on Print- 


ing. 

Fir. BUTLER. I ask the Senator from Maine not to object. 
There is not one copy in the document room. This is the size of 
the document [indicating]. I ask for only 1,000 copies. 

Mr. HALE. The rule of the Senate is an arbitrary one as to 
resolutions for printing, as itis in reference to payments from 
the contingent fund. 

Mr. LOM. It is the law. 

Mr. HALE. It is the law. Heretofore no question has ever 
been raised, and a request for unanimous consent has never been 
presented. Such utions go, as a matter of course, to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. The committee will examine the subject, 
and, if it is a suitable and proper thing to do, will report the reso- 
lution PK qum 

Mr. PEFFER. I will say for the information of all parties con- 
cerned that early in the present session I offered a resolution of a 
similar character, and it was referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing and has not yet been reported. Idohopethat whateveraction 
is taken we 8 have this 8 done. It is a very important 
document. There is great demand for it. 

Mr. HALE. I will state to the Senator from Kansas that I un- 
derstand the printing he proposed would involve a very large ex- 
pense and the committee did not think it worth while to embark 


on it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I say to the Senator from Maine that I have 
myself presented several resolutions at this session where I would 
find a document exhausted and had requests from my constituents 
for them, and unanimous consent was given for the printing of 
additional copies, and there was never an objection interposed. 
This has been frequently done at the present session by others, 
and I have done it several times. There is not a copy of this docu- 
ment in the document room, and I have a number of requests for 

it. Ihave waited at this session because the Senator from Kansas 
told me he would ask to have it done. I ask the Senator from Maine 
not to object. Congress is about to adjourn and there is not a 
copy of it in the document room. 
i e PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read para- 
graph 2 of Rule XXIX, 
Secretary read as follows: 

Motions to print additional numbers shall also be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Printing; and when the committee shall favorably the report 

estimate of the probable cost thereof: 


shall be accom an 
the cost of printing additional numbers shall exceed the sum of $500, the 


, concurrence of the House of Representatives shall be necessary for an order 
to print the same. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks that the reso- 
lution must go to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. BUT Then, if itis going to the committee, as I am 
anxious to get a few copies ore we adjourn, I ask leave to 
modify my resolution so as to provide for 3,000 copies and put it 
under the $500 limit. We can just as well print 3,000 copies as 

1,000, and that number will come under the limit. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 


3,000 copies instead of 1,000 copies. The Senator has that right. 


MRS, WILLIAM LORING SPENCER. 
Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following report: 


of conference on the votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4020) to increase the pen- 
sion of Mrs. William Loring Spencer, widow of Gen. George E. Spencer, 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do 


from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the 
amount proposed to be inserted insert “ fifty”; and the House agree to the 
J. H. GALLINGER, 
JOHN M. P 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
W.C. ANDERSON, 


W. S. KERR, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
‘The report was concurred in. 
SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER. 
Mr. BUTLER. I submit a resolution which will not lead to 
any discussion, and I ask for its adoption. 
e resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate, That the Postmaster-General be, and is hereby, 
directed to send to the Senate a of any and all rulings that have been 
uade by Idm, or any official in the Fost-Offize Departoent, with reference to 


second-class mail matter during 
recently made prohibiting the 
ter, ce 
class 


tions whic! 


also the reasons for temporarily nding such orde such orders have 
been made and temporarily — 2 s FE 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Let the resolution go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will go over. 


CONTEMPTS OF COURT, 


Mr. BUTLER. I submit an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by ay to the bill (S. 2984) in relation tocontempts of court, 
which the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL] gave notice that 
he would call up at an early day. . 

Inasmuch as the bill proposes to deprive Poe re of the right of 


trial by jury, I should like to get the amendmentin. It relates to 
& vital question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be received 
and printed. 


ISSUE OF BONDS IN NEW MEXICO. 


Mr. BRICE. Task that the bill (H. R. 9275) approving certain 
acts of the legislative assembly of the Territory of New Mexico 
authorizing the issue of certain bonds of said Territory, which 
was called up yesterday by the chairman of the Committee on 
"Territories, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Davis], be taken 
up and put upon its p . It was read yesterday. 

The PRESIDING O CER. The Senator from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill indi- 
cated by him. 

Mr. BRICE. Task that the Secretary read the statement made 
by the chairman of the Committee on Territories yesterday and 
what immediately followed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is requested that the Secre- 
tary shall read the statement made by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Territories yesterday. 

Mr. HALE. That is not needed. 

Mr. DAVIS. The bill has been read. ‘ 

Mr. BRICE. The Senator from Minnesota is in the Senate 
Chamber, and I will withdraw the request and ask that the bill 
be put on its passage. 

Mr. DAVIS. The bill was read in full yesterday. There is no 
occasion to read it again. 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President, I wish to state that yesterday when 
this bill was called up I indicated my opposition to it, and I caused 
it to be laid over for a day that Senators might inform themselves 
of its object and terms, and I opposeitnow. I do not desire, how- 
ever, to delay the action of the Senate upon it. The bill in sub- 
stance, tho not this one, was before the Committee on Terri- 
tories, of which I am a member. I observed yesterday when this 
bill was called up that noone of the committee was present except 
myself and the chairman, who reported the bill, and he reported 
it as coming from the committee. I want to say that it was not 
a unanimous report, and that I, at least, opposed it. The chair- 
man brought it to me, and I Sy that he might report it to the 
Senate sud its action, although I opposed the bill| And I now 
oppose it. 

Ithink, without pretending to go into a discussion of its merits or 
demerits by detail, for 1 havenot the data on which to doso, that it is 
unwise legislation. There are several series of bonds that have 
beenissued by the Territory of New Mexicoforquitealargeamount, 
and of different character, due at different times, and some of those 
bonds have been refunded. The measure presents quite a com- 
p in that regard, and I hold that it is unwise legislation 

or the General Government to perinit the Territory to zo on and 
pass her laws and issue her bonds, and then come afterwards and 
ask that the Congress of the United States shall, in the language 
of the bill, validate, approve, and confirm the issuance of those 
bonds, thus validating thelaws under which they were issued and 
the means by which it was done. Yes, Mr. President, this bill is 
to validate, confirm, and approve the action of the legislature 
and the issuance of these bonds, although the United States Gov- 
ernment is not bound for their payment. Some of them have 
been in the courts, as I am informed, and I believe in one instance 
per! adverse decision has been given, but that may have been 
remedied. Ido not know how that is. If itis argued that it is 
essential that Congress should give.its consent to such Territorial 
action, I think that consent should have been obtained before and 
not subsequent to the action of the Territory in the issuance of 
the bonds. However, I am not informed as to the details of this 
bill, nor as to the sentiment of the people of the Territory in re- 
gard thereto. I have understood that there was a division of 
sentiment there in regard to this matter, but I am not advised in 
such an authentic way that I can state it. Therefore, without 
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going into the details of this matter, I shall content myself by 
giving my vote against the bill. I donot desire to delay the action 
of the Senate at this late hour of the session upon this bill, but 
shall vote against it. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ALLISON. Idesire to call up the Post-Office appropria- 
tion bill. Ithinkit will take but a moment to di of it. The 
pending question is on the motion of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LODGE] to recede from a portion of what is known as 
the Pasco amendment, 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the di eeing votes 
of the two Houses on amendment numbered 1 of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 6014) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post-Office De ent for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on x to 
the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. open) to 
recede from amendment numbered 1, - 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope the Senator from Massachusetts will 
withdraw the motion, and I think the conferees on the part of the 
Senate and the House will be able to adjust it so as to meet the 
views expressed by him a few days ago respecting the situation 
in Boston and vicinity. i 

Mr. LODGE. I merely desire to protect the 190,000 people in 
the neighborhood of Boston who are affected by the amendment. 
With ‘the assurance of the Senator from Iowa that the amend- 
ment can be modified in conference to meet that difficulty, I will 
withdraw the motion to recede. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to recede is with- 


drawn, : 

Mr. PASCO. Mr. President, I had intended to make some 
remarks in reference to the amendment, but as it is going back 
into conference I will not at present have anything to say. I will 
state, however, that I have received some communications from 
the section of country to which the Senator from Massachusetts 
refers, and I can assure him that the sentiment is by no means 
unanimous with reference to the amendment. There are ver 
strong influences there which are entirely in favor of the amend- 
ment which was offered in and adopted by the Senate. But in 
m present condition of things I will not have anything to say at 

is time. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ment and request a further conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I am in favor of the motion, 
and I take occasion to express the hope that the members of the 
Committee on Appropriations and members of conference com- 
mittees will expedite their business as fast as possible. I know 
that with the enlarged jurisdiction which has recently been given 
to conference committees they require more time in the para- 
tion of their reports, as we require more time to watch the re- 
ports when made. Therefore the committees ought to use ex- 
traordinary diligence. There is practically no business before 
the Senate, and we are anxiously waiting here, I will say to the 
chairman of the committee, now that the New Mexican bond bill 
has been Soe. ate of, for the reports of conference committees. 
We are greedy for them, anxious for them, and when they come 
within reasonable limits we want to vote upon them. 

Mr. BRICE. If there is nothing before the Senate I should 
like to call up a bill, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There isa motion ing. The 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] moves that the te er 
insist upon its amendment numbered 1 and request a conference 
with the House of Representatives on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

The motion was agreed to. ; 

By unanimous consent, the Presiding Officer was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate at the further con- 

- ference; and Mr. ALLISON, Mr. PETTIGREW, and Mr. BLACKBURN 
were appointed. 
MRS. EMILY M. VAN DERVEER., 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following report: 

The committee of conference on the e votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2143) vire A a 
Mrs. Emily M. Van Derveer, widow of the late Brig. Gen. 
Derveer, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its amendmen 

J. a CAL GER, 


CAL S. BRICE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
E NAT: 
WILLIAM BAKER, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
The report was concurred in. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President, I have been en- 
deavoring for some time to have the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate joint resolution No. 6, 1 an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States ting to 
the election of United States Senators. ; 

Mr. HILL. Will it lead to debate? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I have thefloornow for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I decline to yield further. 

Mr, President, it is now so late in the session that I have aban- 
doned any hope of being able to get a final vote on the eee 
amendment to the Constitution at this session. I shall ask, how- 
ever, to have it taken up at this time to enable the Senator from 
California [Mr. PERKINS] to submit some remarks. I also wish 
to make a few remarks on the subject, and then I shall ask the 
Senate to join with me in fixing a time next December when the 
joint resolution shall be set down for consideration. 

I now ask unanimous consent that the regular order be laid 
aside temporarily, and that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Senate joint resolution No. 6. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon asks 
unanimous consent that the present order may be laid aside tem- 
porarily, and that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
joint resolution named by him. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. HILL. I desire to give notice that at the conclusion of the 
two or three speeches to be made on the proposed constitutional 
amendment, I shall ask the Senate to take up the bill to provide 
for the punishment of contempts of court, etc. 

— 8 LODGE. I understand that the unfinished business keeps 
its place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The unfinished business keeps 
its place, it being laid aside temporarily by unanimous consent. 

9 Senate, as in Committee of the ole, proceeded to con- 
sider the joint resolution (S. R. 6) proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States providing for the election 
of Senators by the votes of the qualified electors of the States. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Mr. President, it is not my inten- 
tion at this time to delay the business of the Senate with any 
extended remarks. I have heretofore on several occasions during 
the last ten years addressed the Senate at length in favor of the 
pending proposed amendment tothe Constitution. Ihave onthese 
occasions presented to the extent of my ability the arguments 
which to my mind are controlling in favor of this legislation, and 
answered, so far as I could, the objections in opposition to it. 

From the first I have not by any means minimized or under- 
estimated the importance of any proposition which has for its 
peruse any change, no matter what, in our fundamental law. I 

ve realized that any attempt in this direction should only be 
contemplated, much less sought to be carried out, after the most 
deliberate consideration of every element involved in the 
sition; and especially in proposing any amendment to the Consti. 
tution should we be quite certain thatthe amendment propone 
does not either directly or inferentially impinge to the slightest 
extent on that fundamental principle involved in our govern- 
mental structure which the framers of the Constitution by 
provision wisely provided should never without the consent of 
the State interested be disturbed by amendment. 

That principle is the one involved in the constitutional provi- 
sion providing tor equal Statesuffragein the United States Senate. 


The men who made the Constitution, foreseeing the probable 
necessity that mightarisefor amendment, A eve inthat instru- 
ment that the Constitution might in but one respect be 


amended, and they provided the manner in which any such amend- 
ment might be e. In one respect, however, and only one, the 
framers of the Constitution, regarding that as fundamental, and 
believing any change in that respect would be destructive of our 
Government, provided there should never be an i 

the consent of the State to be affected. Itis well, therefore, that 
we consider with care whether this proposed amendment trenches, 
even in the minutest degree, on the principle thus sought to be 
protected and forever perpetuated. 

Article V of the Constitution, after providing the manner in 
which that instrument may be amended, contains the following 
proviso: 

Provided, * * That no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of 
its 9 N x 

This clause is the embodiment of a principle deemed by the 
framers of the Constitution absolutely essential to the framework 
the fundamental political structure of our present form of gov- 
ernment—a principle in ble to the maintenance the 
equilibrium of political forces emanating from and operating u 
the national and State governments respectively. pep K 
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therefore, it was wisely decreed by the authors of our present 
system of government there never should, on any pretense what- 


ever, while our Government lasted, be any amendment or change 
without the consent of the State interested. 

If, then, it could be shown that the pending proposed amend- 
ment in any degree, or to any extent whatever, invades the prin- 
ciple enunciated in this proviso, or that it in any manner opens the 
door in the slightest degree to future legislation which might have 
such tendency or effect, then I should at once concede the proposed 
legislation should not be enacted. 

e principle of equal State suffrage in the United States Sen- 
ate I believe to be one vital to the existence of our Government, 
and one, therefore, which should not under any circumstances be 
invaded by legislation of any character whatever; but, while be- 
lieving this, I am equally firm in the conviction that a change in 
the mode of choosing United States Senators in no manner enters 
the domain of this principle or in any manner opens the door to 
its invasion by future legislation. 

The principal objection urged against this amendment, as I 
understand it, is that, while not directly an infringement of this 
clause of the Constitution which forever prohibits any amendment 
which will deprive any State without its consent of its equal suf- 
frage in the Senate, it does, nevertheless, in a measure open the 
door in a dangerous manner and to an al ing extent to the 

ion of such an amendment in the future, and that, there- 
fore, it is one which should not obtain the sanction of Congress. 
That this criticism is not warranted is clearly manifest from a 
careful consideration of the proposed amendment. 

The question of the ratio of representation and State suffr: 
in the United States Senate is one thing, and the manner or mode 
of choosing the number of Senators allotted to each State is quite 
another and entirely different thing. The one—the former—that 
is, equal State suffrage in the Senate, wasirrevocably fixed by the 
Constitution. Therefore as to that there can be no change while 
our Government in its present form exists; whereas the other, 
that is, the mode of choosing Senators, is one open to amendment 
in the one or the other of the two modes of amendment pointed 
out in the Constitution, that is, either by the action of two-thirds 
of each House of Congress or by a convention called by the leg- 

islatures of two-thirds of the several States, the action in either 
case to be ratified by three-fourths of the legislatures of the sev- 
eral States. 

The pending amendment relates solely to the latter; that is, it 
pro a change in the mode of choosing Senators upon the 

of the several States from that of the e respectively 

that of a vote by the people, the qualified electors. 

The framers of the Constitution, in pursuance clearly of widely 
` conflicting views upon this subject, provided that Senators should 
be chosen by the legislatures tively of the several States. 

It is believed by those who advocate the adoption of the pending 
amendment that the political history of this country touching 
this question, and especially the history of Senatorial elections 
during the past few years, as also their effect upon many other 
8 05 questions of state and general 8 M emand 
this change in the mode of choosing Senators. e advocates of 
the measure are unwilling to yield to any their loyalty to that 
principle of equal State suffrage in the United States Senate 
which we all believe so absolutely essential to State and national 
equilibrium and to the maintenance and perpetuity of our pres- 
ent form of republican representative government. It is, there- 
fore, with entire confidence we give to this measure our cordial 
. and energetic support, being assured it in no respect disturbs in 

the slightest degree the relation now existing between the National 
Government and that of the several States respectively. 

Whatever of independent sovereignty now attaches to either 
the General Government or the States respectively is in no wise 
either enlarged or diminished by the proposed amendment. The 

ratio of representation in each House of Congress is left precisely 
by this amendment as it exists to-day. The pose and political 
structure of our Government, both national and State, is not in 

the least modified. The political relation of the one to the other 

and of each to all remains precisely as now. This being so, the 
only remaining question to be considered is this: Is it wise, is it 
politic to provide for a change in the mode of choosing Senators, 
as proposed by the pending amendment? Are there any good rea- 
sons which operate todemand the change? Are there any con- 
trolling reasons why the change should not be made? 

Some of the more salient reasons in favor of the proposed change 
in the mode of choosing Senators may be summarized as follows: 

First. What the people are authorized to do indirectly through 
the means of the ballot they should be permitted to do directly 
through that medium. This is republicanism; this is democracy. 

The present mode is tinctured with the spirit of aristocracy; it 
is tainted by the odor of monarchy. The pronoma change is, 
therefore, an enlargement and widening of the individual right 
of suffrage, by permitting the people to do in their own right, and 


directly, that which they are only permitted to do now in a vica- 
oo ant indirect manner in the matter of choosing United States 
nators. 

Second. The present system of choosing Senators has a tendency 
to divert the attention of legislators from matters of legislation 
in which the State and the people of the State are vitally inter- 
ested, and to the great detriment of the best interests of the State 
and of the people. 

d. The present system of choosing Senators converts pri- 
mary and other elections into pool rooms of debauchery wherein 
the question absorbing every mind in the selection of members of 
the legislature is not as to the capacity or fitness of the selection 
for legislative duties, but rather how he will vote for Senator. 

Fourth. The proposed change will, more than any other sug- 
gested reform of the present day, have a tendency to destroy the 
power of local and State political bosses and eliminate them, as 
they properly should be, from American politics, thus remittin 
to the pum where it properly and rightfully belongs, the contro 
of political affairs in the State. 

ifth. The proposed change will place the position of United 
States Senatorin a greater measure than at present beyond the 
reach of those whose sole qualification for the position is their 
wealth. In other words, it will minimize to a great degree the 
S legislatures,now unfortunately quee too prevalent. 

Sixth. The proposed change will have a tendency to disarm un- 
just criticism of the United States Senate and to create more 
amicable relations between the Senate and the people, a consum- 
mation most devoutly to be wished. 

Seventh. The change, in my judgment, will tend to elevate the 
character of the United States Senate and will tend to the exac- 
tion from each Senator of a fuller recognition of the rights of the 
people than is the case now under the present system. 

Eighth. The history of Senatorial elections in the United States 
during the past ten or fifteen years, notably in the Senatorial elec- 
tions in the States of New York, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Delaware, Kentucky, Louisiana, and other 
States, furnishes an unanswerable argument in favor of the pro- 
posed mange 

Ninth. The choosing of Senators by a direct vote of the people 
instead of by the legislatures of the several States is more in ac- 
cordance with a republican and democratic government and less 
in sympathy with that of a monarchy or aristocracy. It is only 
in this manner that the moral and political sense of the people 
can find fitting and adequate expression. 

Tenth and lastly. It is a reform demanded by the great major- 
ity of the pa le of this country, irrespective ne perty, and one 
that should, therefore, be promptly met and acceded to by Con- 
gress, and by no branch of the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment should this acquiescence be so readily and cheerfully 
given as by the United States Senate. 

Having thus briefly outlined, as I believe, and accurately stated 
the real character and effect of the proposed legislation, and hav- 
ing heretofore on several occasions argued here and elsewhere in 
favor of the amendment, citing perhaps all the more salient argu- 
ments to be adduced in its support, and as other Senators have 
also heretofore ably argued in the same direction, notably the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. TuRPIE] in several elabo- 
rate and able speeches at this and other sessions of the Senate 
and as the distinguished Senator from California [Mr. PERKINS] 
is desirous of speaking at some length on the same subject in su 
port of the proposed amendment, I shall not at this time detain the 

nate further, but shall give way to him, in the hope that any 
extended debate may be avoided, to the end that this measure, de- 
manded by the poopie of this country irrespective of ty, and 
one which, in my judgment, standsin the front rank of the reforms 
of the p age, may have early consideration. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, the people whom I, in connec- 
tion with my distinguished colleague, have the honor to represent 
have manifested their opinion on this question in no uncertain way. 
By a vote of 187,000 against 13,000 they have shown how strong is 
their belief that the election of United States Senators should = 
be by popular ballot. In entering a plea for that mode of elec- 
tion I am, therefore. aking for practically all persons in 
California who have a right to demand representation in those 
bodies that make the laws by which they are governed and levy 
the taxes which they are to pay. It is a right in defense of 
which their ancestors took up arms. It is a right which was es- 
tablished at the cost of suffering, privation, and blood, and which 
is recognized to be the foundation upon which rests the liberty 
that 70,000,000 people now boast of. Itis because the ple of the 
United States are jealous of that right and believe that it either 
has been, or is in danger of being, denied them that from one 
ocean to the other there has arisen a demand that they themselves 
shall by votes deposited in the ballot box by their own hands elect 
the Senators who are to represent them in this Chamber. 

In debating this question attention has been called to the study 
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ven to the principles of self-government by the framers of our 
Constitution 8 has imposed upon us the election of Senators by 
the legislatures of the several States. The members of the conven- 
tion were, as has been said. of English stock, trained in the prin- 
ciples of English liberty. No deliberative body that has ever as- 
sembled has been influenced by so pure a patriotism, hasso unself- 
ishly devoted itself to a at cause, has been so earnestin its 
effort to establish human liberty on a sure foundation. But the 
members of the convention were men, and man is not infallible; 
neither can he foresee the conditions which the progress of civi- 
lization brings about. He is compelled as best he may to judge of 
the future by the present and the past, and shape his course wi 
the light which history affords. d so these men of Engli: 
blood, who had had occasion to study the principles of liberty as 
found in England, could not wholly emancipate themselves from 
the influence which English institutions exerted. 

THE SENATE AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Throughout our Constitution this influence is observable, but 
in no part in so marked a manner as in that provision relating to 
the United States Senate. It washerethat their dependence upon 
the past was most strongly felt. Different conditions and differ- 
ent material 3 some change, but as far as the members 
of the convention were able they fashioned the United States Sen- 
ate after the English House of Lords. Mr. Dickinson, a member 
of the Constitutional Convention, frankly wished to make the Sen- 
ate as nearly as might be like the upper house of the British Par- 
liament. Hamil ton said: 

The best form of government, not attainable by us, but the model to which 
we should approach as near as ible, is the British constitution 
Its House o: is a noble institution. + * + It forms a permanent bar- 


rier against pernicious innovations on the part of both Crown and Com- 
mons. * * The English model it the only good one. 


The delegates believed that a difference in the interests of the 
two Houses was necessary, in order that, as in Parliament, all 
questions coming before Congress might be looked at from differ- 
ent points of view. The Federalists said that we must have a 
landed estate. There was here, however, no landed aristocracy, 
no titled nobility, no class distinct from that of the people at large, 
from whom such a Senate could be formed. All citizens of the 
United States were, and were to continue to be, free and equal, 
and entitled to representation. That great fact ay asan obstacle 
in their way, and gave rise to the fiction of the State as distinct 
from the people, and of its representation by Senators elected by 
legislatures, and not by pop vote. This idea of the necessity 
of a difference in the is of representation still clings to the 
Englishman, though heis anxious to get rid of that House in which 
it has been so conspicuously manifested. 

Those who propose to reconstruct the House of Lords— 

Says Mr. Bryce— 
are at their wits end to discover some plan by which it may be strengthened 
and made practically useful without such a election as that by which 
members are chosen to the House of Commons. 

But they will find, as the United States has found, that there 
can be no true representation of the people unless the people 
themselves cast the vote. 

THE MANNER OF ELECTING SENATORS. 

It has been the custom of those who have spoken and written 
in onc of the United States Senate to ascribe much of its strength 
and usefulness to the manner in which its members are elected. 
It is assumed that the removal of their choice from the direct 
action of the people has given them an independence which they 
would not otherwise possess, and a point of view in looking at 
public questions which the man elected by the people by direct 
vote does not have. Though coming from the same State, sur- 
rounded by the same influences, imbued with the same popular 
ideas as his neighbor who goes to the House of Representatives, 
the Senator is supposed, by reason of the mere manner of his elec- 
tion, to view things differently. Mr. Dickinson, who wished to 
make the Senate as nearly like the House of Lords as possible 
recognized the independence which a pen term of office would 
give, and argued that, endowed with authority permanent and 
irrevocable for three, five, or seven years, Senators would decide 
with uncommon freedom from influence, freedom from the chances 
that they would take in the coming elections, freedom from those 
to whom they owe their position. 

Mr. Mason argued that election by the people was the only 
security for their rights, and Mr. Rutledge could see no distinction 
between 3 the people and election by the people's repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Wilson held that the General Government is not 
meant for the States, but for the individuals comprising the States, 
and that the individuals, therefore, not the States, ought to be 
represented in it. 

WHY COMPLAINTS ARE MADE. 

Mr. President,the complaints which are now heard on every 
side regarding the manner of election of United States Senators 
are due to the fact that the framers of our Constitution did not 
incorporate with every part of that instrument that idea of freedom 


for which they had heroically fought. There was that distrust of 
the people which is prevalent in England to-day and which is there 


the pma reason for the hesitation to reform the House of 
Lords. ere was the same fear of popular corruption that has 
been expressed in this country by the defenders of the present 


method of electing Senators. Mr. Madison thought that if an 
election by the people promised as uncorrupted and impartial 
choice there could be no necessity for appointment by legislatures, 
nor was it apparent, he said, that a more useful check would be 


derived through legislatures than through the people. But has 
the history of the several States justified him in refusing to give 
the people the right of election? Have the scandals t have 


arisen shown that legislatures areabovesuspicion? Theresolution 
introduced here during the present session and now under consid- 
eration is sufficient answer to that question. 

Mr. Gerry thought it was necessary that the people should ap- 
point one branch of the National Legislature in order to give them 
confidence. If the popular election of one branch would give con- 
fidence, would the popular choice of both branches give too much? 
The experience of the past twenty-five years has been that the 
election by the people of only one branch has failed to give the 
confidence expected. Mr. Gerry also thought that the election of 
United States Senators by the people would give the landed inter- 
est too much power and render the commercial interest insecure. 
But one of the criticisms made by those who disapprove of election 
by legislatures is that the present method gives the commercial 
interests too much power and renders the landed interests inse- 
cure. There was also an idea that unless the State TRUM 
were given what was called representation there would be danger 
that they would be abolish: But has not experience demon- 
strated the fact that contests for the selection of Senators have 
been in many instances at the sacrifice of local legislation for the 


State? 
THE PEOPLE'S GOYERNMENT. 

It will be seen therefore, Mr. President, that those supporters 
of the present method of election should not place too much con- 
fidence in an argument based upon the prescience of the framers 
of our Constitution. To amend our Constitution is not to cast 
discredit upon those great and patriotic men. They were human 
and liable to error, and it is our duty to correct their mistakes. 
Were they alive to-day they would be among the strongest advo- 
cates of any amendment which would improve their work. 
Thomas Jefferson, in that document which every patriot vener- 
ates, gave utterance to the thought that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed, and that whenever 
any form of government becomes destructive of this and other 
principles affecting their life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it and to insti- 
tute a new form of government that will most effectually secure 
those ends. The great Webster, too, in a speech delivered in the 
Senate sixty years ago, alluded to the Republic as “the people’s 
Government, made for the people, made by the people, and an- 
swerable to the people.” 

This noted saying, in one form or another, has been used by 
various orators, and notably by the immortal Lincoln in that 
famous address delivered in the presence of the natian’s dead at 
Gettysburg. That the framers of the Constitution had these 
thoughts in mind when they drafted that instrument is evident 
from the report of every day’s proceedings of the Constitutional 
Convention. But they had embarked upon an unexplored sea of 
democracy, and mey wanted to mark well the beacon lights of ex- 
perience that faintly glimmered through the mist of doubt from 
the most liberally constituted monarchy of the world. No question 
caused more discussion than the plan of choosing the Senators in 
such a manner as would best cherish and foster 5 of 
State sovereignty and at the same time express the will and choice 
of the people. 

AMENDMENTS ADOPTED. 

But with all the wisdom Sayed by the fathers of the Govern- 
ment, with all the care they took in Araftin g that which was to 
be the supreme law of the land, some of the members of the con- 
vention would not sign the Constitution and much dissatisfaction 
was expressed by the people; and during the very first session of 
Congress ten amendments were 9 and the eleventh within 
a few years afterwards, and were promply ratified by the 
requisite number of State legislatures, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Constitution. 

Even the manner of choosing the President of the United States 
was chan by an amendment afterwards adopted. Tinkering 
with the Constitution, I realize, is a serious thing. I also realize 
that many young a ea first making their advent into po- 
litical life feel call pon to propose some amendment to the 
Constitution. Iremember in the early days in California, when 
first sent to the legislature from oneof our mining towns, I thought 
the first duty incumbent upon me was to offer an amendment to 
the constitution. rience, however, has taught us a lesson 
and y of us have profited by that experience. I realize, asI 
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said before, that tinkering with the Constitution is a serious un- 
dertaking and should not be encouraged unless actually needed; 
but whois there whodoes not think thoseamendments were needed? 
Who would advocate the re of any one of them? "They are 
adopted in accordance with the principles enunciated by Jefferson 
as to the right of the people to alter or amend forms of govern- 
ment that become destructive of their rights. 

We have presented to us many petitions asking for different 
amendments to the organic law of the land that are not necessary 
and are not demanded by the people. One petition that has been 
extensively circulated and presented to Co calls for the 
ighty God” to be placed in the Constitution. It seems 
to me a conclusive answer to this petition is in the fact that God 
has inspired every line of the Constitution that breathes religious 
and civilliberty and has for its object the betterment of human- 
ity. If we put God into our daily lives, in our love to Him, in 
obeying His commandments and doing to others as we wish them 
to do to us, He will never forsake us asa nation, but will give our 

le wisdom and strength to right every wrong, and genera- 
tions yet unborn will rise up to call blessed those who framed this 
Constitution, a gift from God to man, a sacred heritage that it is 
the duty of every son of this grest Republic to jealously guard. 
THE TENDENCY OF CHANGES. 

The tendency in all changes of our organic law affecting elec- 
tions has been to secure more certainly and more directly than 
ever the influence of the people themselves in governmental affairs, 
They may be trusted atalltimes. Lincoln, in one of those sayings 
for which he was noted, remarked that a part of the people may 
be deceived al! the time, and all the people a part of the time, but 
all of the people could not be deceived all the time. The people 
choose the members of the legislatures, and often pledges are given 
in advance that candidates, if elected, will vote for this or that 
citizen for United States Senator. There have been instances 
where State conventions have nominated candidates for Senator 
and the legislatures afterwards chosen have ratified the nomina- 
tions thus made. This is similar to the present method of choos- 
ing our President. A national convention nominates a candidate 
and the several electors nominated in the various States are se- 
lected upon the theory that they will vote for the candidate desig- 
nated by the national convention. The electors chosen in a State 
on the Presidential ticket are bound only in honor to vote for the 
names of the candidates who head the tickets; but that is enough; 
and there is not a man in the land that would dare betray the 


trust. 

Thus it has come to pass that the action of the members of the 
electoral college is merely perfunctory or ministerial. .Custom 
gives them no discretion; they merely meet to formally ratify the 
choice of their party as expressed in the national convention and 
the will of the eas expressed at the ballot box. But in the 
selection of United States Senators it has happened that a legisla- 
ture fails to carry out the will of the State or district conventions 
in voting fora Senator. Each of us can recall instances of the kind 
where previous to the election but one candidate for the Senator- 
ship was mentioned and the people were satisfied therewith, vot- 
ing for members of the legislature firm in the belief that no other 
Senatorial, candidate would be chosen should the legislature be 
dominated by men of his political faith, but after the election an 
entirely new man would come to the front and secure the patronage 
of the gentlemen whose votes were so essential to success. 

The ized campaign party candidate was supplanted by 
one who, much to the surprise of all, had been able to win to his 
side a majority of the party caucus and eventually the majori 
of the legislature. The result was that the public press teem 
with charges of undue and e SE influences ahd partisan 
slander,and rancor became unbridied, and it has been openly 
asserted that the choice of the people had been betrayed. 1 am, 
however, not to admit that anyone ever improperly ob- 
tained his seat in this body; but all will agree that had there been 
a direct vote of the people in the election of Senators the partisan 
press would be disarmed from making the charge and the files 
unencumbered by the slanders. 

E IMPROPER INFLUENCE MORE DIFFICULT. à 

It may be said in reply to this argument that bribery and cor- 
ruption are known in connection with State and Congressional 
elections, and, even if this amendment prevails, that in the years 
to come the charge will many times be made, possibly sometimes 
truthfully; but it is self-evident to every thinking person that it 
is much easier to manipulate by influence 100 members of a legis- 

lature than to improperly influence tens of thousands of voters of 
an entire State at the ot box. 


electi: surely correct the E 
The unfit candidate is al rejected when the e have a 


voice in the proceeding; but i thelegislature choose an unfit man 


for Senator there is no redress; the people have no power to cor- 
rect the mistake. It is useless for them to protest; they must 
c ym 3 ; 

ill another str argument in favor of the proposed change 
is suggested by the Hability under the present method that States 
may continue for a long time unrepresented. Technical ques- 
tions seem to arise more easily over a legislative election ps 
over one by the people. Witness the fact that during the Fifty- 
third Congress the States of Montana, Washington, and Wyoming 
were deprived of equal representation in this Chamber, the gen- 
tlemen sent here with certificates as Senators being eda as 
lacking in title. In the present Congress the State of Delaware 
has had but one representative on this floor through a difference 
of opinion as to the law by the members of this Senate. Another 
State has wasted the whole limit of time allowed by law for the 
session of that legislature in the futile attempt to elect a Sena- 
tor, and if a special session of the legislature is not convened for 
the purpose, that great State will have but one Senator on this 
floor after the 4th day of March next. I need not recapitulate the 
facts in the cases I have referred to; they are too familiar to all. 

PROTRACTED CONTESTS THAT NOW OCCUR. 

Not only in the States named, but in many of the other States, 
it is a frequent occurrence for the legislature to have long and pro- 
tracted struggles before the Senator is finally selected. This is 
too often to the exclusion of other business and to the neglect of 
important local interests. Thus the burdensof the taxpayers are 
increased without corresponding benefits to them. The unseemly 
contests which sometimes begin many days before the meeting of 
the legislature are followed by schemes to insure control of the 
organization or to favor one section of a State to the exclusion 
z 5 All this is unseemly and unworthy the dignity of the 

republic, 

It will probably be urged that technicalities may arise in elec- 
tions by the people whereby vacancies might be created in the 
Senate. But while questions have arisen and will continue to 
arise concerning elections by the people, they do not approach in 
complexity the vexatious character of those which arise touching 
ae tive contests. 

tis the boast of writers who support constitutional monarchies 
that in some instances they are more responsive to the will of the 
people than is this Government of ours; that the will of the people 
in other landsis more quickly manifested in the administration of 
affairs than in our own country. 

Public opinion is the safety valve of this great republican Gov- 
ernment. It is public opinion that makes men do their duty, and 
God forbid the time should ever come when public opinion does 
not rule those whom the people send here to legislate and to make 
their laws. They are the source of all power in this form of gov- 
ernment, and that man is not true to himself, not true to the peo- 
ple, who is so callous that he is not sensitive to the opinion of the 
pod le. Wealldesire the good opinion of our associates. We all 

esire the commendation and good will of those whom we respect. 
First of all, we desire to have, and we have if we do our duty, our 
own self-respect, and next to that we covet the good opinion of 
the people. So, after all, public opinion is the equalizer, the reg- 
ulator, that will not it this Government to go very far wrong. 

It is explained that our President is elected for 2 aud 
he may hold office for that term without regard to public opinion 
as to his policy or official acts. Representatives are chosen for 
two years and Senators for six years, but the latter are not elected 
by the direct vote of the people. The Representatives do not meet 
until more than a year elapses after their election, and it is possi- 
ble that in 5 the will of the people may have changed; 
but, granting t they enact legislation in entire accord with 
prevailing sentiment among the people, their action may be an- 
nulled by the Senate, the members of which were elected by assem- 
blymen whose official terms have come to an end and who can not 
longer exert any influence, if they would, to coerce the Senate in 
response to the popular will. 

I do not presume to assail the conservatism which a longer term 
of office tends to impart to the membership of this body, for that 
conservatism I regard as the greatest safeguard against excesses 
in legislation and a wise provision for the preservation of the in- 
stitutions of the Republic; but there is lacki ni that relationship 
which exists between the 1 and the people and even 
between the President and people, for the President is chosen 
more in response to public sentiment than are the Senators, since 
his nomination is first made by representatives of the people in 
party national convention assembled and afterwards ratified by 
the people, by their direct vote for tative electors at the 
ballot box in the respective States of Union, 

THE ONE GREAT TRUTH. 

It is im ible to escape from the great truth that the strength 
of our Union of States lies in direct representation by men who are 
elected by the votes of those entitled to cast ballots. uss 
ing this question efforts are made to withdraw this fundamental 
principle from consideration and to satisfy the people with a 
shadow. But even the most learned and able of the defenders 
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of the present system are at last compelled to turn to the people 
as the source of national s a paa the only foundation wom 
which can be built a nation. en so strong & supporter of elec- 
tion by legislatures as a former and very distinguished member of 
this body seemingly unintentionally reveals 
truth on this very question now under debate. He has made a 
very subtle distinction between the people and the State as one 
justification for the election of Senators by legi , but in 
speaking of this choice he says that each member of the 

ture— 


Must vote openly, so that their constituents may know whether or not their 
representatives have followed the general quamus of the com- 
munities they represent, a matter of vital importance in representative 
government. 

It seems to me that in this sentence the whole case of the defend- 
ers of election by legislatures is p away. 

The eminent jurist dwells at length upon the theory that the 
Senate as such upholds the doctrine of State sovereignty by rea- 
son of the fact that in its membership all States, regardless of 
population, area, or wealth, are equally represented. The pro- 

sed change in no way affects the equality of representation 
which the States now possess, nor does it in any way change that 
representation; it only provides a different and more direct mode 
of ascertaining the choice of the people for their representatives 
on the floor of this Senate. 

It is one of the most frequent, and is regarded as one of the 
strongest, arguments in favor of the present system that the House 
of Representatives and the Senate must have different constituen- 
cies; that one must be elected by the people and the other by the 
State, Yet in the quotation that I have just given it is tacitly 
acknowledged that there is not such a thing as a State in the sense 
that it can be represented without reference to the ple; and 
even more, thatif such representation were possible it would be 
destructive of all representative government. It shows how 
impossible it is to escape reliance upon the will of the people: that 
even legislatures which, in theory, are the depositories of the power 
of that mysterious thing, the State, are actually compelled to show 
by open ballots whether or notthey have paid regard to the wishes 
of the people in respect to votes for Senatorial candidates. 

THE PEOPLE THE ULTIMATE FACTOR. 

In fact, Mr. President, in whatever way we look at this ques- 
tion the people—the people with votes in their hands—are found 
to be the ultimate factor in the problem. It is their will which it 
is the object of our institutions to make effective, and wherever 
there is an obstacle put in the way of its free exercise there will 
be found unrest. Is it possible to conceive of scandals in cases 
where legislatures elect as United States Senators those who are 
the choice of the majority of the people who vote? Would this 
same people complain if their choice were made the choice of their 
representatives? It is the constant effort of the people that they 
80 constitute their State legislatures that they may be sure a Sen- 
ator may be elected who will represent them and not some other 
constituency. It is true that they are often disappointed in the 
selection made; that those whom they would have rejected are 
chosen. And this happens most uently because of the very 
method of Senatorial election, and not use corrupt means are 
used to defeat the popular wil. In too many cases the method 
alone is at fault, and the pone who demand and will have repre- 
sentation insist that it shall be changed. 


Every person— ME E 

Says George William Curtis— : 
77.8... SO END DIUI Uf his natural rights 
which any other person SENE. ractical questo therefore, is, How 
shall this protection be best attained? And this is the question of government 
which, according to the Declaration, is established for the anes! of these 


rights. The British theory was that they could better be secu an in- 
telligent few than by theignorantand temultitude. * * * Nobody 
ivernment; the cal 


denies that the government of the best is the best 
uestion is how to find the best. * Andouríathers answered the ques- 
tion of the best and surest protection of nationalright by their famous phrase, 
“ the consent of the governed.” 
But although the fiction of the State was brought forward as a 
justification for election by legislatures, it has been more and 
more ignored as political education has Be and popular 


rights have become better understood. e resistless movement 
of the century toward the goalof direct and unfettered political 
action is manifested here and in this matter as in similar ques- 


tions abroad. 

E ch i Euro PODES stitution hen brought the people 

very change in pean in ons has 

nearer to the seat of power. Reform in England has been in the 
direction of a full and direct re tation of the people. One 
by one the fetters which bound them have been stricken off. One 
by one classes have gained a right to a voice in the conduct of 
public affairs. More and more infiuence have the people secured 
in public affairs; more and more intolerant have they become of 
that which stands between them and their will. One by one the 


fictions of government have been exposed, and step by they 
have p: forward toward a government for the people by the 
people. The body which has di t interests from theirs, whose 


point of view is widely removed from their own, they now wish 


to cast aside as one of the relics of a time in which freedom was 
denied them. They distrust as makers of laws those who do not 
are beginning to sully realize that T are 


count in the election of those who make the laws. They demand 
and wil secure the same measure of li which the e of 
for th: ves, and 


the c E colonies in America demand 
which been so fully secured to them by our Constitution. 
Plymouth Rock,” said George William Curtis, was but a step- 
ping stone from one continent to another in the great march of 
the same historical development.” 

It was a denial of representation which caused our ancestors to 
take up arms. It is representation which now enables them to 
bear with equanimity the burdens and annoyances which mistaken 
legislation imposes upon them. They recognize the errors of those 
who were elected by their votes as their own errors, which they 
have itin their power to avoid in future. What we do here con- 
cerns not ourselves alone individually. If it did, the evil would 
not be so far-reaching; but the errors we commit here must be 
charged up as errors of the people who send us here to represent 
them. If we misrepresent those people it is almost an unpardon- 
able sin in a republican form of government. But this attitude 
of mind has been made possible only by the belief that by their 
own acts have the governing bodies been constituted. Raise but 
a suspicion that they have been denied their right to influence the 
course of government, and their temperis changed and 5 
which stands between them and their representatives is looked 
with suspicion. Nothing will remove their distrust but a right to 
cast their ballots and have them honestly counted for him whom 
they believe will best represent them. 

RELATION OF SENATORS AND LEGISLATORS. 

This constant, ever-active desire of man to exercise his right of 
suffrage has gradually wrought a change in the position which 
the United States Senator bears to the ‘legislature which nomi- 
nally elects him. As the people have become more conversant 
with public affairs, as they have become better educated through the 
public press and the schools which have been established on every 
side, they have understood more clearly their rights, and have 
sought to make the choice of United States Senators their own. 
Their efforts have not yet been wholly successful, but they have 
changed radically the character of elections by State legislatures. 
The latter are not the free, untrammeled agents that the Consti- 
tution designed them to be. Senatorial elections are not wholly 
uninfluenced by agencies outside the Senate Chamber. ‘‘ Indeed,” 
says Mr. Bryce, it is worth observing that-the election of Sena- 
tors has in substance almost ceased to be indirect." 

If we have lost the substance, why should we retain the shadow? 
It seems to me that it is as idle to assume that the entire 1 
of a State would be more exposed to fraud and corruption in 
case of the popular election of United States Senators than they 
are now in the election of Presidents. It seems to me that the 
argument based on the fear that there would be created tempta- 
tions giving rise to corruption applies with equal force to the 
election of President. The latter. as I have before stated, is prac- 
tically elected by popular vote, the whole ple of each State 
casting ballots for certain members of the electoral college. The 
electoral candidates on each party ticket, however, are virtually 
one man, and that man a Presidential candidate. The case, thi 
fore, is parallel with that of the election of a United States Sena- 
tor by the people, and there can be no reason for believing that there 
would be more fraud, bribery, corruption, or illegal practices 
under the latter than under the former. The cases stand on one 
and the same footing, and an argument in favor of one is also in 
favor of the other; an argument against one is also against the 
other. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS AND THAT OF PRESIDENT. 
It seems to me, too, Mr. President, that other objections to the 
proprosed change in the Constitution apply with forte to 
the present mode of electing our Presidents. It is objected that 
if Senators are elected by popular vote they will be selected 
men who are not chosen in pursuance of law, upon whom no oat: 
is imposed, who have no other responsibility than to make that 
selection, of whose action there is no record, who act by proxy, 
and who compose a body which lasts but a day. I do not see on 
what und it can be maintained that greater evils would flow 
from the nomination of a Senator by a State convention than from 
the nomination of a President by a national convention. I do not 
see in what iculars the latter convention is more permanent, 
more subject to law, more ible, or that it has any record 
of its action which a State convention has not. I do not see in 
what t a national convention can be more in accord with 
the Constitution than a State convention, or how our scheme of 
government can be endangered by the action of the latter. The 
d = 3 would still eee for Has is — 
the constitutio: vision establishing equality of represen 
tion, with which methods of election have nothing whatever to 
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do. 
that, too, has been insured by fixing the tenure of office. These 
are the two essential facts in the constitution of this body, and 


The independence of the Senate would not be lessened, for 


neither is in any way dependent upon a given method of election. 

Mr. President, the scandals which have accompanied many Sen- 
atorial elections are without doubt baseless. I can not believe 
that such bodies of men as compose our legislatures are fairly open 
to so many or to such chargesas have been brought against them. 
But the fact that such charges have been made has to a great ex- 
tent impaired the confidence of the people in the present mode of 
election, and has led them to demand that the election of their 
Senators be placed in their hands. They believe the assumption 
that the State can exist apart from themselves should now be set 
aside forever. The physical conditions existing within the bound- 
aries of the several States determine the industries by which the 
people shall live, and as these differ so do the interests of the people 
of the States differ. Within the borders of each State there is a 
community whose needs are not precisely those of its neighbor. 

THE RIGHT OF THE PEOPLE. 

In the large affairs of the nation this community should have 
power to at least protest against action that would injure it and 
to strive for that which would benefit, as well as to have a voice 
in the determination of measures for the common good of all. 
This community is the State. There can be nothing apart from 
it which can be represented by the election of representatives. 
There can be no other interests to represent than those of the en- 
tire community if liberty is to be maintained. "There can, there- 
fore, be no point of view of public affairs different from that of 
the community, and its representatives can not, by the mere man- 
ner of their election, be made to look with other eyes. In the 
bitterest moment of his life, when the legislature of his State 

the resolution censuring him for his action in this Cham- 

, Charles Sumner said: *I seem to lean on the great heart of 

Massachusetts." In that hour of his grief and despondency he 
found consolation in the thought that he could lean upon the 

le whom he . So does every Senator who here does 

is work according to his conscience rely upon the great and gen- 

erous hearts of the people whom he represents, and whose wishes 

they expect him to regard. 

The movement in favor of Senatorial elections by the people is 
growing stronger every year. y at the ballot box or 
through their legislatures the yoters of nine States have declared 
in favor of the change, and it is bound ultimately to bemade. Its 
establishment by an amendment to the Constitution would tend 
to restore confidence between the people and those chosen by them 
to make the laws of the country, without which confidence in 
free government can not long endure. What the people now de- 

anl is that which our forefathers contended for when they sup- 
ported by force of arms the Declaration of Independence; that for 
which the framers of the Constitution hoped and prayed; that 
for which the world has given its grandest examples of heroism— 
a government by the people, of the people, and for the people. 

jM CHANDLER obtained the floor. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Isuggest the absenceof a quorum. 

Mr. CULLOM. Before that suggestion is made I wish to pre- 
sent some petitions. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Isuggestthe absence ofa quorum. 
I desire the Senate to hear the Senator from New Hampshire 

. CHANDLER]. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. ; 

e Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Cullom, McBride, Sewell, 
All Davis, Mills, Sherman, 
Bate, Dubois, Mitchell, Oreg. Shoup, 
Berry, Elkins, Morrill, ith, 
Blanchard, Gallinger, Palmer, uire, 
Brice, Gear, Peffer, 'Teller, 
George, Perkins, Turpie, 
Burrows, 3 Pettigrew. 1 
Butler, Harris, latt. Walt 
Chandler, Hawley, Pritchard, Warren, 
ton, Hill, Pugh, ite, 
k, ge, Quay, Wolcott 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator from 


New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] is recognized. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to offer a resolution 
for reference? ; 

Mr.CHANDLER. Certainly. 

FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I offer the concurrent resolution which I send 
to the desk. . 3 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

'The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, That the President of 
the Senate and Speaker of the House of Representatives be authorized to 
close the present session by adjourning ther. respective Houses on Monday, 
the 8th day of June, instant, at 2 o'clock p. m. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I move that this resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and I call the attention of the 
chairman of that committee to what I believe is a very natural 
impatience on the part of Senators to have the business of this 
session brought to a close. There are, I believe, some four or five 
of the principal appropriation bills now in conference. With the 
large experience of the Senate and House of Representatives in 
connection with such conference reports there ought to be no 
trouble in coming to an ny Seinen upon those various bills within 
twenty-four hours, and I believe that there would not be if there 
was sufficient pressure brought to bear in the way of a sentiment / 
in both Houses upon the committees of conference to secure agree- 
ments. I hope the Committee on Appropriations will give this 
matter very careful consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, if there be no Mai 

Mr. ALLISON. Only a word in respect to the resolution. Of 
course I have no objection to its reference to the Committee on 


SL XT 
i sd EORGE. Ishould like to say something about the reso- 
ution.” 

Mr. ALLISON. Justonemoment. The committees of confer- 


ence having charge of appropriation bills are doing the best pos- 
sible to bring them to a conclusion. There are differences of 
opinion, and of course time must be taken to settle those differ- 
ences. I had hoped that by to-morrow we should be able to report 
upon all of those bills, but I now doubt very much whether we 
shall be able to do so before Monday. I assure the Senator from 
Rhode Island, and all other Senators who are interested in the 
spirit of the resolution, that we are doing the best possible. I 
will also say that during the session of the Senate it is almost im- 
possible for the conference committees to make much progress, 
from the fact that Senators who are membersof such committees 
are brought in here constantly to help make a quorum. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I know everybody is tired and 
wants to get away, but there is a measure on the Calendar of the 
utmost 5 to the people of the country, which has passed 
the other House and been reported from the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate with an amendment, in which a large number, a 
very large number, of the people of this country are interested. 
I do not think that we ought toadjourn until action is taken u 
that measure. I refer to the bankruptcy bill; and I do hope that 
no adjournment will take place until the Senate has taken action 
upon it. Ihave letters from every State in the Union, except New 
England, urging the of that bill—letters stating that a 
large number of meritorious men, by the accidents of life and 
other causes, have been reduced to insolvency, that they can not 
pay their debts, and can not embark in any other business on 
account of their indebtedness. 

I therefore hope that Con will not adjourn, and, so far as 
I am concerned, I must be allowed to protest against the adjourn- 
ment of Con without action upon this measure. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. CHANDLER] is entitled to the floor. Does he yield to 
the Senator from Wyoming? $ 

CHANDLER 


Mr. . Ido. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I do not wish to detain the 
Senate or take advantage of the courtesy of the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER], who has so kindly yielded me 
the floor for a moment. I approve of the idea of an early ad- 
journment, but it seems to me itis now too early to even con- 
sider an hour or a day when we shall finally adjourn. The 
Appropriations Committee, through its conferees, have ve 
properly, in my judgment, insisted upon certain Senate amend- 
ments in disagreement with the House of Representatives. It 
requires only a casual glance at some of the appropriation bills 
to show that a number of the States, I might say a group of 
States, interested to but a slight extent, it is true, in these bills, 
are yet, nevertheless, interested in such a way that their only 
interests in the appropriation bills of this session are still at 
stake and yet unsettled. The Senate committees of conference 
are, in my judgment, faithful in undertaking to protect these in- 
terests. Ido not believe we should cut short their time. So far 
as I am concerned, I shall certainly resist with my vote and voice 
any adjournment which will force upon our Appropriations Com- 
mittee any action other than what they deem to be Psi r in 
holding out for the rights of such amendments as the Senate 
have insisted and are now insisting upon. I believe if the Com- 
mittee on 5 would look in upon certain States of 
this Union and see the condition existing there and the necessities 
as to certain appropriations, not large in the aggregate, they 
would be willing to stay here days or even weeks rather than 
surrender certain Senate amendments. I know, so far asI am 
concerned, that I had sooner stay here in session all the remainder 
of the year, and even lose my yote next November thereby, than 
to undertake to explain to the people in my State why it is that 
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the Senate can not remain yet a few days in session, until the con- 
ference committees can have time and can so arrange and so 
insist upon an adjustment of differences in appropriation bills as 
to at least name the State which Lin part represent, and some of 
the neighboring States, in one or more of the great appropriation 
bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Am from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BnowwixG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills: 

A bill (H. R. 956) for the relief of Sophia Sparks and Julia C. 
Sparks, of Annapolis, Md.; 

A bill (H. R. 2006) to increase the pension of Harriet C. Gregg, 
widow of Col. and Bvt. Maj. Gen. John Irvin Gregg, from $30 to 
$50 per month; 

A bill (H. R. 8008) defining cheese, and also imposing a tax 
upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, and ex- 
portation of *' filled cheese"; and 

A bill (H. R. 8293) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in the appropriatjons for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, and 
for prior years, and for other purposes. 

BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to record a notice. I 
shall move at the first opportunity to take up the bill (S. 1147) for 
the establishment of a bureau of animal industry for the inspec- 
tion of meat products and live stock, suppression and extirpation 
of contagious and infectious diseases among cattle and live stock, 
to regulate the transportation of cattle and live stock and prevent 
the exportation or importation of diseased cattle, live stock, or 
other animals, and for other purposes. I shall certainly call up 
the bill as soon as the pending matters are disposed of, and if a 
lull occurs in the meantime I shall ask the Senate to take it up, it 
being a bill which I think will not require much time, and it is a 
measure which is important to the entire country and especially 
to the agricultural interests and to the exporters. 

PACIFIC RAILROADS. 

On motion of Mr. GEAR, it was 

Ordered, That 500 copies of Report No. 778, on the Pacific Railroad bill, and 
hearings on the same, be printed for the use of the Senate. 

ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


NS The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 


eration of the joint resolution (S. R. 6) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States providing for the elec- 
tion of Senators by the votes of the qualified electors of the States. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to take 
up the time of the Senate at this late period of the session by any 
lengthy discussion of the question whether United States Senators 
should be chosen by the people. I do not intend even to attempt 
to reply to the eloquent ar, ent of the Senator from California 

Mr. Pags]. wish, however, to make one or two sugges- 
ions and to 8 again one or two points connected with 
the subject which I have hitherto presented to the Senate. 

Iam unable to understand why the proposition to elect the Pres- 
ident and Vice-President by the people dropped out of the 
minds and hearts of the advocates of areformed Constitution. It 
is my design, whenever the pending amendment isseriously pressed 
for a two-thirds vote of this body, to move an addition which shall 
include the election of President and Vice-President by a direct 
vote of the people. I do not think that either Senators or the 
President and Vice-President ought to beso chosen; butif Sen- 
ators are to be I think that the President and Vice-President ought 
to be. I do not myself believe with the Senator from California 
that the desire for the proposed change is strengthening in the 
minds of the people of this country. On the contrary, I believe it 
is a craze, a Populistic notion which has not really taken hold of 
the members of either of the two great political parties, but is only 
a hobby or a fad of the Populistic party; and I regret to see suc 
naturally conservative Senators as the Senator from Oregon and 
the Senator from California on this side of the Chamber, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] and the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. TURPIE] on the other side of the Chamber, who have arrived 
at years of wisdom and gravity, Miowine. themselves to be swept 
away by this mere — notion, which, if it is not adopted 
within a few years, will never be heard of again. 

But, Mr. President, if the legislatures of the States are to vote 
upon a change in the Constitution under which Senators of the 

nited States shall be chosen by the people, they ought also to 
have the opportunity to decide whether or not they will hereafter 
choose the President and Vice-President by direct vote. Indeed, 
these two things were in the beginning coupled together. They 
were both together the shibboleth under which the assumed move- 
ment for greater popular Li in this country . 

The first Senator on this floor who came here claiming to be the 

roduct of this new popular idea was the junior Senator from 
Tuin ois [Mr. PALMER], who now does me the honor to listen to me. 
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The Senator came here in some sense himself a representative of 
the new development, because he was, I believe, named for the 
Senatorship by a State convention of the Democratic party. This 
ractice of haying the State conventions name Senators is unob- 
jectionable, so far as I can perceive, and it can be adopted quite 
as well whether the Senators are actually elected by the people or 
W the legislatures in the present manner. But the Senator from 
inois entered the Senate advocating the election, not only of 
Senators by the people, but of President and Vice-President by 
the people. In his speech in the Senate he made this statement: 

From what I have said the conclusion is inevitable that none of the reasons 
which led the framers of the Constitution to deprive the people of the direct 
control of the executive department and of the Senate now exist. Experi- 
ence long ago demonstrated the uselessness of the electors as nts for the 
selection of President and Vice-President. Electors are now but counters 
for the enumeration of the votes of the States, the John Does and Richard 
Roes of our political system. 

Various State conventions of the Democratic ty and all the 
conventions which have spoken on the subject of the Popua party 
have, I believe, declared that the President and Vice-President, as 
well as the Senators, should be elected by a direct vote of the people. 
Now, I ask in all seriousness, why is this qe of the programme to 
benowomitted? IasktheSenator from California, who recently so 
eloquently addressed the Senate, why he proposes to elect United 
States Senators by the people and yet intends to deprive the 
pe of the privilege of electing the President and Vice-President 

y direct vote? Why does he insist upon retaining these useless 
John Does and Richard Roes of our political system, as they have 
been characterized by the Senator from Illinois? Why does the 
reform stop with the United States Senators, if we are to change 
our Constitutionatall? And I desire to know of the Senator from 
Illinois, whom I have learned to respect, whose views upon pub- 
lic questions often meet with my approval and secure my vote, 
why he, as a member of the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, who has helped make the majority which has raporte this 
joint resolution which is taken up in the last hours of the session. 

as given up the idea of electing the President and Vice-President 
by the people? I donot myself see when the Senator contemplates 
the programme with which he started when he entered the Sen- 
ate, of a change in the Constitution in these two particulars, how 
he can justify himself in now striking down the most important 
feature of his change and saying no more to the Senate about the 
election of President and Vice- ident by the people. 

Mr. President, I know no reason why one change is not demanded 
as much as the other change. Ihave heard no such reason stated 
by the Senator from Oregon, though he may have stated itin some 
of the numerous reports and many speeches which he has made 
upon this subject in parts where I have omitted to read what he 

said. I say if we are going to 3 enter upon this work 
of changing the Constitution we ought to let the people have the 
opportunity to change it in these two respects. But, of course, if 

is mere buncombe, if the Senators are merely making their 
speeches in order to secure favor with the ple at home, in order 
to make it easier for them to get reelected to the Senate, and can 
accomplish this object by the advocacy of the popular election of 
Senators only, then, as the half of a loaf is better than no bread, 
the purpose which they have in view may be as well accomplished 
without any advocacy of the election of President and Vice-Pres- 
ident by the people, because there is no real seriousness whatever 
in the movement. I have always thought that the Senator from 

n was serious in his advocacy of the proposition until now. 

when he insists, at this late hour in the session, upon getting it 
up, when there is no possibility of action, and it has been univer- 
sally supposed it was to slumber at least until the coming short 
session of Congress. 

Having given notice that Ishall move the amendment for choos- 
ing the President by the people whenever the pending proposition 
is pressed, I desire to the attention of the Senate, as I have 
done once before, to the fact that in one hundred and eight years 
there has never been any change in the form of the United States 
Government under the Constitution. This may seem strange to 
Senators who recall the fact that fifteen constitutional amend- 
ments have been adopted; and yet the truth indeed remains that in 
all these fifteen amendments we have made no change whatever in 
the form of our Government. It is exactly the same now that it 
was in 1788. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire allow me a question? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am anxious to be interrupted. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I imagine as much from the way 
the Senator has been plying other Senators with questions. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Icongratulate nt that I have succeeded, 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Conceding what the Senator has 

ust stated to be true, that there has never yet been in the one 

undred and eight years of the existence of the Government any 
amendment that changes our form of government, I should like 
the Senator to point out wherein, to what extent, and in what re- 
spect the pro: amendment changes our form of government? 
I insist that it does not do it at all. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. It will change the form of carrying on the 
Government, the method of carrying on the Government, and I 
say that as yet we have not changed the form and method of car- 
Trying on the Government. The only mnm to this statement 
is the one indicated by the Senator from Illinois in his speech, and 
that has been made without a formal change in the Constitution. 
The original intention was that the electors of President and Vice- 
President should be governed by their own discretion and their 
own judgment in voting for a President and Vice-President. They 
have come in the process of time merely to aa the decrees of 
political conventions, being the John Does and Richard Roesof our 
TOME stem, to revert to the expression of the Senator from 
inois, But there has been no other change in the methods of 
nm on this Government, and that has not been formally 
e. Here is, therefore, the wonderful fact which I wish to im- 

ress upon Senators who may think of this subject, if the Senator 
m Orogon chooses to bring it up again in this Chamber, that 
we have lived one hundred and eight years under this Constitution 
and have not changed the form and method of government at all. 
I said that might seem strange. Is it not, however, entirely true? 

The first amendments of the Constitution were the ten that were 
proposed by the First Congress to the States in order to meet the 
objections that had been made in various State conventions when 
the Constitution was being ratified. On the 25th of tember, 
1789, Congress sent out the first ten amendments, and they were 
in due time ratified by the States. The Senator from Oregon will 
admit that those do not make any change. They are mere bills of 
rights. There is no change whatever in the Government itself in 
those ten amendments. en comes Article XI. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator will concede that 
those amendments impose a great many restrictions upon the 
pone of Congress that did not exist under the original Consti- 

n. 


Mr. CHANDLER. They did not change in one single particular 
the method or the form of or continuing the Government 
in operation, and they did not make any change at all in anything. 
It was contended and believed almost universally by the wisest 
men of that day that the Constitution meant ly the same 
before the ten amendments were adopted that it meant after the 
ten amendments were adopted. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Under the original Constitution 
there was no restriction on the power of Congress to legislate 
upon the subject of freedom of speech or freedom of the press. 

Mr. C DLER. That is not changing the form of govem- 
ment. I do not say that the powers of the Government may not 
have been changed somewhat, as the powers of the Government 
had been diminished and enlar; by construction during one 
hundred and eight years, but the method of getting a gera 
ment into existence and of carrying on that government not 
been chan in all this time. 

Mr. HA V. It has always been stated by writers on this 
subject that the amendments were rather in the nature of a bill 
of rights, a general declaration of rights having been in a sense 
omitted in the Constitution. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I had the fortune a few moments ago to 
anticipate the suggestion of the Senator from Connecticut. ere 
is nothing making a change in the form of government in the ten 
amendments. Now, what is the eleventh? 

The judicial eg of the United States shall not be construed to extend 


to any suit in law or equity commenced or prosecuted against one of the 
United States by citizens Dern State, E by citizens or subjects of any 
foreign state. 


Iwillnot discuss that. It does not change the form of govern- 
ment. Noteven the Senator from Oregon will say that it does, 
and he will argue almost any point that seems to strengthen any 
case he is trying to win. 

Article is along amendment, which I will not read, because 
everybody knows What it is. Here I shall have to qualify a little 
what I have said. Here is a slight change in the manner of get- 
ting a President and Vice-President. Under the Constitution as 
it was originally written, when the electors voted for President 
and Vice- ident they did not designate for whom they voted 
for Prosident and for whom they vo 
affairs became mixed very soon. The 
number of votes was to be President and the having the 
next largest number was to be Vice-President; but it so happened 
that shortly two persons received the same number of votes. That 
was in 1800, when Jefferson and Burr each received 73 electoral 
votes, and therefore it could not be determined who was elected 
President and who Vice-President, and the election had to be 
made by the House of tatives. 

This was a sin; omission on the part of the very wise found- 
ers of the Constitution. Very much wiser were they, notwith- 
Standing this little slip, than our modern Constitution tinkers 
who are a. cing in the P i and in the Senate and 
House of erectae e tw amendment only makes 
the necessary change that when the electors vote for President 
they shall name A B for President, and when they vote for Vice- 


person who had the largest 
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President ej das name C D for Vice-President. That is the 
twelfth amendment; and those of which I have spoken were all 
the amendments made to the Constitution down to the time of 
the civil war. We went on seventy-two years without any 
change. We „ 7 from 4,000,000 people to 32,000,000 ple. 
We did not find that we needed to change by a hair's b. th the 
form of the government of the United States which these wise 
fathers of ours had framed for the people of the several States 
and had put into operation. 

Mr. President, it is almost unnecessary for me to say that what 
are known as the war amendments make no change in the Con- 
stitution. Article XIII, as everybody knows, declares the uncon- 
stitutionality of slavery. That was merely negative. 

Article XIV first declares that citizens of every State shall be 
entitled to the privileges and immunities of the citizens of all the 
States. It is very general in this provision and makes no manner 
of change in the form of government. Neither does it in section 
2, which provided alimited disfranchisement of rebels, and, as we 
all know, that when colored peonio were excluded from voting 
they should also be excluded from the basis for Representatives 
in the House of Representatives. There was also the declaration 
that the rebel debt should never be assumed either by the United 
States or any State. Lastly came the fifteenth amendment, which 
pronos that the right to vote shall not be abridged in any State 

y reason of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Mr. President, I have recited all the amendments to the Consti- 
tution from I to XV, inclusive, and I Qy anybody to show me 
that the form of government is changed in any particular. We 
have grown since the war began from 32,000,000 people to 70,000,- 
000 people. Here appears the conservative character of the Ameri- 
can ple. Here itis shown that, notwithstanding we are re- 
puted as being a people of mercurial tem: rament, there is really 
an element of conservatism down in the hearts of the people. 

It was with the utmost difficulty that the people of this coun 
were prevailed upon to lay their hands upon that sum of 
villainies, human chattel slavery. In 1852 political parties 
declared against any agitation of the subject, and it was only 
through the folly and madness of the slaveholders themselves, 
who undertook to extend slavery into Kansas and Nebraska, that 
the war of secession was be , Which resulted at last, after much 
tribulation, in the destruction of the system of human slavery. 
I insist the people of this country were in truth conservative on 
the slavery question; and when the war closed, and since the war, 
and down to this hour, when we have increased 40,000,000 of peo- 
ple, there has been no serious attempt to undertake the improve- 
ment of the wonderful Constitution of the United States. 

So, Mr. President, I stand here to-day as a conservative on this 
pa question. I regret that the Senator from Illinois has lent 

imself in his riper years to the effort to amend the Constitution 
which was good enough for his fathers and has been good enough 
for him, and which he has fought bravely to maintain against 
armed rebellion. Ir t that the Senator from Illinois has un- 
dertaken to proclaim the necessity of an alteration in this vener- 
able instrument. 

The more I study the Constitution of the United States the more 
I stand amazed at the marvelous wisdom, the edere d Sa- 
gacity of the framers of that instrument. It is a wonder of brev- 
ity, to begin with. There is not in the whole range of human 
literature a document that contains so much expressed in so few 
words. When you take up the Constitution and turn over its pages 
in ordinary print, itis hard to realize that you have finished it within 
so few pages. The men who framed it were inspired not only by 
great love of country, not only by high moral and religious prin- 
ciples, as I believe, but they were controlled by a method of con- 
ciseness and brevity which it would be well for some of our mod- 
ern legislators to imitate. 

Here it is. Yet here is the Populist party crazy to change it. 
There are more propositions twice over in the na eb piat 
form of the Populist party which the Senator from Nebraska 
per ALLEN], whom I regret not to see in his seat, read the other 

„Which are indorsed word for word and letter far letter, the 
whole of them, by the courteous and cultivated Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. PEFFER], than there are in the whole Constitution of the 
Uni States which our fathers wrote. I have no doubt the 
Populists would write them all in as one amendment if they could 
only secure the pt the Senator from California [Mr. PER- 
KINS], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], and the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] in the effort to put them in. 

I close by saying I do not think the sober common sense of the 
American poopie will indorse this movement. I think it will dis- 
appear when the Populist p goes out, and that party will go 
out very soon unless it entirely absorbs, as A possibi it may, the 
Democratic party. This change is a notion that will not continue 
to find favor with the American people, and when their judgment 


is challenged and their attention is drawn to the movement, it 
will be found that they will say in emphatic terms that they 
reject, with all the other wild ideas that are now floating about 
the country, the notion that it is necessary, in order to get honest 
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and capable and faithful Senators in this body, that ae poopie 
shall take them from the nominees of political conventions, elected 
by the people, instead of taking them from the legislatures of the 
States as they have taken them during the last one hundred years, 
under a system of which we here now ought not to in dero- 
gaion as it has sent us here to represent our respective Common- 
wealths, 

It is a good plan to speak well of the bridge that has carried us 
safely over, and I doubt not that when the Senator from Califor- 
nia and the Senator from Oregon have been safely returned here 
by the legislatures of their tive States, chosen in the good 

-fashioned way, as they will be, they will be entirely content 
to leave the Constitution just exactly asitis. Iam inclined 
to say that I regret that neither the ple nor the legislature of 
Illinois will send to us our respec friend the junior Senator 
from Illinois, whom I see before me. 

I had the honor to submit in a former Congress briefly my rea- 
sons against the adoption of the resolution to be sent out to the 
States for the election of Senators by the people, then — — 
by the Senator from Oregon . MITCHELL]. It was numbered 
8 and the present one is numbered 6. Strike out “8” and insert 
** 6," and I ask to submit this as a of the minority. It was 
a majority report before, I think. ere has been one change in 
the committee, and by a bare majority the resolution is now re- 

ed to the Senate. I desire that this may be printed as a minor- 
ity report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire asks that a report heretofore made by him may be printed 
as the views of the minority of the committee. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, no compliment can be paid to 
the wise conservatism of the American le that does not meet 
my very cordial approval. We have evinced under circumstances 
of great trial the conservative character of our people and the con- 
servative nature of our institutions. The fact that to-day a pect 
of the Senate is composed of Senators who have heretofore n 
in armed resistance to the Government and who with their people 
have submitted to the arbitrament of a great civil war is one of 
the highest compliments to the American people. We have also 
shown our conservatism by our contentment at least with all the 
methods and forms of the Federal Constitution. It has been the 
subject of fierce criticism, and the subject, too, of very strong 
intellectual and moral resistance on many occasions in our history. 
But still the Federal Constitution, with its great fundamental 
principles, embodying the Federal Union and the dignity and 
authority of the States, remains substantially intact, and those 
principles are still venerated and Ioved by all our people. 

In this attempt to improve the Constitution no war is made 
upon its principles. The fundamental doctrine of the American 
Government to-day is that all power resides with the le, and 
that the 1nethods of election are merely the means by which the 

ular will is ascertained. No one questions that doctrine, and 
in this movement, which has for its object a mere change in the 


manner of election, nothing more ise ted orh for than 
that the people may more directly and empha yy and more 
truly express their preferences for United States Senators. 


The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] intimates 
that if this doctrine is sound it ought to be extended to the elec- 
tion of the President and Vice-President. That may be so for 
aught Iam prepared to controvert now, but whether that shall 
be done or not does not affect this 83 at all. It is not neces- 
sary for me to show, either, that the questions are entirely differ- 
ent, and that this, which concerns but one of the Siates, use 
it must be true that in the election of a Senator but a singleState 
speaks, and the other proposition, which concerns all the States, 
is altogether different. 

I have said before that the American doctrine is that all power 
resides with the people, and that all elections are made by them. 
The amendment proposed tothe Constitution violates no principle. 
It does not obstruct the expression of the popular will. Indeed, 
a to remove an obstruction to the free expression of the 

of the people of the States. And that will bring me in à mo- 
ment to another question. How is it now? The le choose the 
senators and representatives who compose the legislature of the 
State, to whom the election of Senators is confided by the Federal 
Constitution. What advantage has that method over the method 


proposed? 

I do not mean to overlook the pe changes which have been 
made in our political system. I have lived longer than most of 
the Senators now on this floor. I have witnessed the growth of 
that arbitrary, despotic institution known as the convention or 
the caucus, and that change in our system is as well and as com- 
dd fixed as any other alteration that can bei ined. To- 

y the primary question before the American people is, to which 
one of these arbitrary, despotic, extraconstitutional organiza- 
tions shall we submit, and to which shall the American freemen 
submit? The caucus governs now, the convention governs now, 
aud the Senator from New Hampshire, while no doubt his mind 
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is at ease, expects to be the implicit, obedient servant of his party. 
He expects to obey. He expects to vote for the nominee of that 
conyention, a purely extraconstitutional organization, one that 
has no place in our constitutional s . Bothe question may 
be addressed to each Senator here: Which one of these despotic 
E youobey? Andif you refuse toobey them, what 
ill be the penalty of disobedience to this purely extraconstitu- 
tional institution which has become a part of our system? 
Again, there are the minor caucus and the county caucus and 
the State caucus and the national caucus, This institution has 
wn up since the adoption of the Federal Constitution, and the 
egislatures of the States are dictated by these minor or superior 
caucuses. These extraconstitutional organizations we submit to 
with far more submissiveness than we do to the Constitution and 
the laws of the land. The penalty of disobedience to caucus dom- 
ination, convention domination—perhaps I ought to use a milder 
phrase—the penalty for refusing to submit to the domination of 
these caucuses, the caucuses that make legislatures, is much more 
serious than the penalty for a mere misdemeanor, which looks to 
a violation of the law, use in the case of a mere misdemeanor 
it may involve a very few months of imprisonment or a fine, but 
under this despotic system it may involve the political life of a 
public man to disobey the dictates, the imperious, despotic com- 
mands of a party convention. By such means i are 
made, and itis to these caucus-made legislatures that the Consti- 
tution has confided the election of Senators in the Congress of the 


United States. 
What is the proposition on the other hand? It is that the peo- 
ple shall be invited to elect Senators. How much they will sub- 


mit to in the way of preliminary dictation none of us can tell, 
It depends upon the habits of men. But this much will be cer- 
tain, that the caucus will be compelled, after it makes its selection 
of a candidate for Senator, to submit its nominee to popular 
criticism. The people will at least have that much advantage 
which is not possible under the existing system. How is it now? 
The legislatures are com of men chosen in different districts 
in a State. What particular influences dictate their selection 
none of us knows. At least I do not know in any particular in- 
stance. They assemble, and they are charged with the duties of 
State legislation, and when they thus have legislative powers, the 
Senatorial election becomes involved in controversies in regard to 
local and State interests, while, at least if the elections were made 
by the le, there would not be the facility for organizing and 
combining influences that are afforded under the present system. 

Under the present system, I believe I could take the testimony 
of the Senator from New Hampshire himself that the legislatures 
which choose Senators are not always immaculate, but that inter- 
ests, monetary interests, corporate interests, control them very 


often. Itis ble, too, that corpora interests may exercise & 
very largo influence on the people. t still, when the nomination 
is made by the caucus in the legislature, the election follows 


immediately, while the two or three months or whatever the len, 
of time which intervenes between the nomination and the election 
by the people affords ample time for popular criticism. It is 
im ible under present circumstances. 

1 repeat the proposition with which I started out, that the theory 
of our Government is that all power resides in the people, and to 


that I add a proposition which necessarily resultsfromit. Every 
agency which in between the direct expression of the pop- 
ular Will is of necessity the subject of abuse. I may take examples 


found in the States. A member of the legislature is chosen by 
puce interests to advance certain purposes that are entirely 
gitimate on the part of the people who choose the representative 
or the senator. Other considerations enter into the choice of a 
Senator that are entirely distinct from the motives that led to his 
election, or if the senator or the representative in the State legis- 
lature is elected to serve party interests or to serve local interests 
that deserve consideration, the influences that control his vote for 
this great place may lead to an entire abandonment of the inter- 
ests of his constituents on account of which he was chosen. That 
mode which contemplates the most direct expression of the public 
will, which suggests the fewest possible reasons for an abandon- 
ment of duty, is to my mind a consideration of very great conse- 
uence, 

The Senator from New Hampshire intimates that I was nomi- 
nated by a State convention. e fact is, I was not nominated 
by a State convention. I was nominated for the Senate by the 
votes of the primaries in 90 of the 102 counties in Illinois. The 
State convention did nothing more than to canvass the votes. I 
was a candidate as the result of the popular expression, and not as 
the result of the combinations that sometimes attend State con- 
ventions. I made the canvass before the people in more than 45 
of the 102 counties in Illinois. I expressed my opinion upon every 
public question, and I declined to write letters otherwise than for 
eee The plurality in the State for the members of the 
egislature who voted for me was over 33,000. The Senator from 
New ire intimates that the same propio would probably 
not return me now, and the Senator is doubtless correct, Since 
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that time new issues have been made, upon which I have the mis- 
fortune to differ with the machine of my State. One of the diffi- 
culties in the matter, and one of the ends to be secured by a pop- 
ular election, is that the machine shall not have the power to dictate 
who shall represent the le of Illinois or of any other State. 
The machine has control in Illinois. The machine has control in 
other States. The machine differs with me in my opinion in re- 
gare to pubio measures, I defy the machine, and whether or not 

e machine is more powerful than the people I can not tell. I 
have never been in the habit of submitting to dictation from any 
quarter in regard to my individual views or my public conduct. 

I have during my life entertained and expre: my own opin- 
ions. I say,therefore,that one of the objects that ought to be 
contemplated by this great change in the mode of electing a Sen- 
atoris that a candidate for the Senate may appeal to the people 
againstthe machine, may resist it, and, perchance, may overthrow 
it. The machine will control the legislature beyond doubt. Two 
machines will control the legislature. The Republican machine 
in Illinois will control the Republican organization and the Dem- 
ocratic free-silver machine will control the Democratic part of 
the general assembly. The two machines will struggle, and one 
of those machines will elect, under the present system, a Senator. 
If the people had the right and power to choose a Senator by their 
direct vote, there would be some opportunity for a man of energy 
and force and patriotism and fearlessness; there would be some 
possibility of resisting and even overthrowing both those machines. 

Mr. President, I have no expectation of a vote on this subject 
at this session of Congress. I have not interested myself very 
much in mper ai. to bring the matter before the Senate because 
the public mind is now engaged in other questions, and it is not 
probable that this question will belargely considered in the ap- 
proaching canvass. 

The Senator from New Aus cer [Mr. CHANDLER] s of 
this as a Populistic idea. Mr. ident, Iam not usually terri- 
fied by mere names. If the Populists should favor a truth, I 
would not reject it because of Populistic favor. I grant that the 
fact that the Populists teach a particular tenet is only prima facie 
evidence of its truth. I should want to investigate very thor- 
oughly before I accepted it; but the Populists are wise in their 
generation. The Populists are attempting to apponi to the peo- 
ple; and my ownopinion is—and I expressit as a formula almost— 
that the rights of the people of this country are safe with the peo- 
ple. Irecognize the old expression made half a century ago, that 
the sober second thought of the people will generally be right. I 
am quite content that this question shall lie over. . I think just 
now the people are too profoundly engaged in the consideration 
of other questions to give it that consideration which it deserves. 
Iam satisfied, too, that the machine which is found in the Re- 

ublican party and the machine which will probably control the 
Demooratic party, orsuch of them as will submit tothe machine— 
I say these machines will control those serviceable men, the 
men who are timid and who hesitate, the men who rather fol- 
low the machine blindly than to encounter its wrath. Such men, 
I say, the machine will control. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I wish to ask the Senator 

Mr. SQUIRE. Task the Senator if he does not think it ible 
that the machine might control the popular nominations for Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. PALMER. The machines control the nominations? 

Mr. SQUIRE. I refer to the nominations made by State con- 
ventions in the usual way. 

PALMER. I do not quite understand the Senator. 

Mr. SQUIRE. If the Senator were nominated by a popular 
convention, a convention of his party in his State, might not that 
convention be controlled by the machine? 

Mr. PALMER. poehi 

Mr. CHANDLER. Brilliant minds frequently strike the same 
idea. I was about asking the Senator the same question which 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE] has asked him; and 
as I addressed the Chair first, I had hoped that I should have had 
the advantage of priority of application. What I wanted to 
ask the Senator, seriously, was whether the election of a Senator 
by popular vote tendsin any way to break up caucus rule and 
machine rule? I do not think it does. I should like to have the 
Senator elucidate that point. 

Mr. PALMER. I think it does. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I agree with the Senator that there is noth- 
ing more wicked and atrocious than machine rule when it drives 
one out of office instead of driving him in [laughter], but the 
question with me is how the election of Senators by the people 
will disestablish the caucus and the machine? I do not think the 
Senator has made that point clear. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I have said that the election of 
Senators by the people gives to the people the opportunity at least 
of criticising the acts of the machine, and that it gives them an 
opportunity, if they think proper to exercise it, to resist and re- 
sent the domination of ines. The Senator from New Hamp- 
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shire speaks of the machine as being an inconvenient institution 
when it turns men out of office. at, of course, is a sentiment 
which the Senator must feel very deeply, and one which will occur 
to him no doubt, but does not occur to other men with the same 

degree of force. 
have never myself submitted to a machine; I have never yet 
allowed myself to be controlled by a machine. My political life 
has been asomewhat varied one. I think I have come into fashion 
about once every ten years; very much like Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley's garments, Í go out of fashion and come ints fashion every 
now and then. Iam inclined to think now on Democratic lines 
that Iam out of fashion. But there is another consolation I have, 
that I am no longer in the political field. I have for three-score 
years and ten, at least, paron my part in the politics of my State 
and of this country. Ihave always acted according to the dic- 
tates of my own judgment. Some people speak of the blessings 
of enjoying one’s opinions. I have struggled to be and act asa 
free man. I have reached that limit in human life when submis- 
sion to the machine is not so attractive to me as it is to my friend 
ri New Hampshire, who may feel necessities which I do not 
eel, 
Mr. President, it will be found on investigating this question 
thoroughly, and, indeed, I predict now, that the chains which 
make parties despotic are falling from the limbs of the poopie of 

e 


this country. During the war, when the preservation of t nion 
was everything, when under the terrible pressure of the hour men 
yielded eve ing for the sake of the great result, none of us was 
particular about means, about how ends were to be accomplished; 


the great end was kept steadily in view. After the war its resent- 
ments and its bitternesses chained men into political parties— 
made us the slaves of mere organizations, That time has passed, 
The country is at peace, the authority of the Union is restored to 
all ts of the Republic, and there is no vestige anywhere within 
the limits of the United States, between the oceans or between the 
Lakes and the Gulf, of an unpatriotic spirit. 

We are all once more Americans, and we are all intent, and the 
people are intent, upon the consideration of the preservation of 
their constitutional Government and the promotion, under that 
constitutional Government, of their own highest interests. Con- 
ditions as they existed one hundred years ago or fifty years ago no 
longer exist. To-day the schoolhouse is found everywhere; the 
newspaper, inaccurate as much of its information is, invades 
every Lay, bigs and men are wiser than they were. I say 
wiser without meaning any disparagement to our patriotic an- 
cestors; but men know more. Inventions have taken place, mar- 
velous changes have taken place which embarrass us by their ex- 
tent and their marvelous influence, and the people of the country 
are beginning to reach that point at which they are leveled up. 
Yes, I repeat the expression, they are leveled up, and they are far 
more competent now to select their President. I should have no 
objection myself, while the autonomy of the States is retained, to 
the election of President and Vice-President by the people. Iam 
attached to the autonomy of the States, to their independence and 
sovereignty, and I desire that they shall preserve their just author- 
ity; and within that limit I should be perfectly satisfied that the 
election of President should beaccomplished by directvote. There 
are difficulties about it, as,for instance, the adjustment of the 
respective votes of the States. 

As to the expression that the Senator from New Hampshire 
aoten from me, that the electors are now the mere counters in 
the election of a President, the mere John Does and Richard 
Roes, they are merely used as a means of determining the rela- 
tive power of the States in the electoral college, and I do not 
know that that could be improved, But on this point, this is a 
question where the people would seriously select their candidate 
for the Senate, and the Mee would elect as it ought in the 
election of all public officers and does in regard to all public 
officers. 


So this proposition involves nothing novel which ought to alarm 
the most conservative. It is simply a question whether the legis- 
lature, which is charged with the duty of conserving the interests 
of the State, shall be also required to separate themselves from 
those great duties and continue the exercise of the power of choos- 
ing Senators. That the duties interfere with each other nobody 
can doubt, because if there were no political influences—I mean 
if the legislatures of the States were disconnected entirely from 
the election of Senators—they would be the representatives of the 
real and present interests of the people of the States. Now, what- 
ever may be the wants or the necessities of the people of the States 
with respect to local legislation, the legislators are elected with 
reference to the vote they will cast for Senator, and thus these 
duties are made to conflict, and the national interests, the party 
interests, are so overwhelming in comparison with those of the 
people of the States, of the local interests, that a Democratic leg- 

ture, or a Republican legislature, or a Populist legislature, in- 
stead of consulting the interests for which they are elected assume 
at once the sphere and field of political action, and if they elect a 
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Senator who is satisfactory to the party in power all their short- 
comings in regard to the interests of the people of their States are 
forgiven, unless indeed they should be guilty of some crime which 
would subject them to indictment. Itis a mixture of authority 
and a confusion of duties from which the legislatures of the States 
ought to be relieved. 

Mr. HILL and Mr. Haw ey addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
[Mr. HILL] first addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the Senator from New York will withhold 


stories of John Randolph, who, on some occasion like this, 
stretched his long form, threw forward his hand, and pointoo 
with his skinny, long finger, lifted up his high-keyed voice an 
screamed, ** Change is not reform.” The American people have 
learned that, and it has been the general caution in considering 
constitutional changes. Certain it is that they have been made 
with exceeding deliberation and care. The amendments which 
followed speedily after the adoption of the Constitution have just 
been described, and I need not enlarge upon them. They were the 
deliberate judgment of the various States, and they were intended 
to supply what appeared to be simply broad general declarations, 
as m a bill of rights, and to more specifically describe reserved 
rights. 

the process proposed Senators would be chosen by a conven- 
tion—if these gentlemen have their way, a popular convention. 
They are now chosen by a convention; and the rins. is, which 
is the more dignified and deliberate and safe body to which to 
refer this great question? 

We all know what the popular State conventionis. Each party 
would nominate in such a body a candidate for the Senate. How 
are the members of the convention ch A notice is put up 
that there will be a caucus at a hotel, or a schoolhouse, or a public 


hall at the county seat or in the township. How many attend? | la 


Perhaps 10 or 20, or in times of great excitement 50 per cent of 
the voters of the party. 

They are the active party men, the young men out for a social 
afternoon or evening, and include the thoughtful schemers. Dele- 
gates are selected sometimes upon the nomination of a committee, 
sometimes by ballot. It is a compliment to be sent to the State 
convention, but it is by no means certain that a careful choice 
is made. Now, the millionaire or multimillionaire who is keen 
and a practiced hand and is determined to secure the convention, 
and will use money in large or small sums, according to the size 
of his State or the necessities of the case, has an enormous advan- 
tage. He can send his agents in advance or engage agents on the 
spot throughout the State to arrange for favorable delegations by 
packing caucuses. 

Is not that so? Is not that a fair description of the manner in 
which a State convention can be and sometimes is controlled? 
Observe, it is a temporary affair, usually for a single. day only. 
But there would be a far greater probability of selecting abler and 
truer men as candidates for the legislature. 3 

But what is the other convention which now chooses a United 
States Senator? It is the legislature. The members of it are 
chosen at a formal election under the sanction of statutes, with a 
formidable list of careful restrictions as to how the voters shall 
be registered, how the ballots shall be printed, how they shall be 
received, how they shall be counted, and how the result shall be 
forwarded, and out of that comes the choice of a man to go toa 
convention that is to last a month or five months, as the case may 
be, according to the size of the State and the quantity of business. 
And it is a convention which has unlimited power to tax and is 
the maker of and mender of the whole body of laws. 

It is a great deliberative convention, and to add to its TET 
and secure the conservativeness, if I m oy so, of the p: - 
ings, the United States statute comes, without asking permission, 
into the legislature of the sovereign State, and tes minutely 
the details of choosing a Senator. The election shall be held on 
the Tuesday after the meeting and organization of the legisla- 
ture. The two houses assembled s vote separately for him 
whom they would have to be their United States Senator. The 
next day the two houses meet in joint convention—a complete 
reconstruction of the old legislature, now, mind you, meeting as 
one body—and there the votes of the previous day are compared. 
If the two houses shall have agreed, then the election of a Senator 
is announced; if they shall not have , they are to meet each 


day and give at least one ballot for their yr for Senator. 
i N zu 


How can we lead the people—to use the old-fashioned New 
England phrase—how can we lead the people through a more de- 
liberate and better-guarded process, a more conservative process, 
than this for choosing a Senator? 

In the other case, the case of a nomination by a popular con- 
vention, there is no statutory sanction, no laws against double 
voting, no oath of office, no official record, no laws against bribery, 
no protection whatever be put around the vote. The whole affair 
is open to the rush and corruption, the unbarred and unpunished 
corruption of great popular assemblies, 

I attention to what you all know already, the extreme con- 
servativeness of the Constitution of the United States. In many 
respects there is nowadays a rush and a cry in behalf of the 
people The people want this," The people demand this," Let 
this be referred to the people." Sir, the people made this con- 
servative Constitution, with all its balances and checks, that their 
own hasty will or enthusiasm, their temporary passion, might 
have some check, some delay before taking the form of permanent 
statutes. 


The choice of the electors of President and Vice-President was: 


supposed to give a halting place for the will of the people; it was 
supposed that the electors would accept the trust and exercise an 
independent judgment, but that has ome a fiction of law, yet 
not without its uses. Why, Mr. President, the Senate itself is one 
of those conservative interventions between the immediate ex- 
ression of the will of the people and the final crowning of legis- 
ation. Why do not these gentlemen who talk so much about the 
will of the people, about referring measures to a popular vote, and 
all that, demand that the nation shall abolish the Senate and con- 
tent itself with but one voice, and that the voice of the House of 
Representatives, who are called the strictly popular representa- 
tives of the people's will? Because the judgment of the wisest 
men in the world, not those of our great convention alone, but 
those of other countries, is that there ought to be two bodies, one, 
if possible, chosen for a longer term than the other, theoreticall 
chosen from among men of rather more age and experience, an 
theoretically with a little more wisdom. And to them is given a 
longer term and the renewal of one-third only every two years. 
So this very Senate itself is one of those devices of the fathers 
for a halting, a stepping-stone, a place to consider, a check, a bal- 
ance, before rushing popular action into final constitution and 


w. 
Isay with the Senator from New Hampshire, the longer Ilive the 
more I am am: by those men striding about in that great con- 
vention of 1789 as if they had full knowledge of what was to hap- 
pa in hundreds of years, and creating a Constitution which, as 

often been said, is the greatest work of human hands. I 
would approach it with solemnity. I would hesitate long before 
I would change it. Of course nothing human is absolutely per- 
fect, but there is nothing of human creation, in my judgment, so 
nearly perfect as that Constitution. 

Now, a single lesson from history, a minor lesson from histo 
in this matter. Our friends the enemy, the late Confederates, ha 
a convention. They hada chance to make a complete constitution. 
What did they do? They took the old Constitution? What 
changes did they make init? They did not content themselves with 
the present Democratic doctrine that protection by taxation is 
eee by the Constitution. They specifically prohibited it 
in their revised constitution. Whatelse? ‘They gavecabinet offi- 
cers the right to sit in the two deliberative bodies. Now, if they 
made any other serious change, if those were not the two chief 
changes, my memory fails me. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
* ee e anything further of consequence? 

ere were some phrase chan besides. There were men in that 
convention who had seen the errors, if there be such, all the 
defects and shortcomings of the old Constitution. They had a 
chance to make a perfect instrument. Did they change the 
method of electing Senators? They did not touch it. I doubt if 
they thought of it. 

e present method, in my judgment, is the most conservative, 
the safest, the wisest. If I were to characterize this new process 
roughly with the freedom of the press, I should say that it wasan 
attempt to provide that the United States Senate shall belong to 
rich and corrupt men. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator from New York 
yield to me a moment? e have made much, more MONT in 
the discussion of this E question to-day than I hoped we 
would be able to do. e have had a number of interesting 
1 eria) on both sides of the question. Ido not know whether 

ereis any disposition, in fact, upon the part of any Senator 
upon either side to discuss the measure further. If there is not 
for one, I should be glad if we could come to a vote now in regard 
to the matter, but as I said before, if there is & disposition to dis- 
cuss it further, then I would ask the unanimous consent of the 


Senate that the joint resolution go over until the next session and 
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be put down as the special order for the second Monday of De- 
cember next. I ask unanimous consent that that be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon asks 
unanimous consent that the joint resolution under consideration 
may be postponed until the next session and be made the special 
order for the second Monday of December at 2 o'clock. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and that order is made. 

CONTEMPTS OF COURT. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair had recognized the 
Senator from New York. Heyielded to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the unfinished business be temporarily 
displaced to take up for consideration the bill (8. 2984) in relation 
to contempts of court. ^ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business may be fur- 
ther temporarily laid aside, and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of a bill which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 9284) in relation to contempts of 


court. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The bill will be read. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President i 

Mr. e Will the Senator yield to me for morning 

Mr. ALDRICH. Before the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. HILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALDRICH. As the Senator's bill is a Senate bill and there 
ees get dene t House bills that should be acted upon at this 

ion, I the Senator from New York to yield to me to ask 

consent to take up a House bill which has been amended by the 
Senate committee, and which, I think, will not take any time. 

Mr. HILL. I will yield. 

IMPORTED PARCELS AND PACKAGES, 


Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that House bill 6259 may be taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode d 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of a bill which will be read by title. : 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 6259) to expedite the delivery of 


Senator from New York 


r ls and not exceeding $500 in value. 
e PRESIDING OFFI Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? f 


Mr. WOLCOTT. There are some matters requiring action in 
executive session. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr. HAWLEY. No; I trust not. Please let us transact some 
morning business. j 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Is this measure morning business? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have sume morning business to present, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I supposed the Senator had fini s 
course I will pr way for morning business, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope the Senator from Colorado will allow 
this bill to be taken up and discussed. If there is any objection 
to it, of course I will not it. 

The PRESIDING O CER. The Senator from Colorado 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion Was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the consid- 
eration of the bill indicated by the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado ob- 
pus ae the consideration of the bill for which unanimous consent 


Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill. I willstate that I do not expect to continue 
the discussion of it. 4 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to ask if that would displace the 
unfinished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state the ques- 
tion. Objection having been made, the Senator from ode 
Island moves that the Senate now proceed to the consideration of 
the bill indicated by him. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will state that I do not intend to keep the 
bill before the Senate if it leads to long discussion, I should like 
to have an opportunity to haveit considered for a few minutes in 
order that I may make a statement of the purposes of the bill and 


the reasons why I desire to have it acted upon. 
Mr. LODGE. I ask if that would have the effect of displacing 
the unfinished business? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the motion should prevail the 
Chair understands that it would displace the unfinished business.- 
Mr. LODGE. I trust that will not be done. 
Mr. WOLCOTT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
, the Sec: will call the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 

answered to their names: 

Du Tod" Pugh, 
Bate, Bates Mitchell, Oreg. Quay 
Berry, Elkins, Mitchell, Wis. eli, 
Brice, Gallinger, Morgan, Shoup, 
Brown, Gear, Nelson, Smi 
Butler, George, Palmer, Squire, 
Cannon, Hale, Pasco, 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Peffer, Walthal, 
Chilton, Harris, Perkins, Warren, 
Cockrell, Bao Plat m F 
Cullom, Lindsay, : 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-six Senators have an- 


swered to their names. A quorum is present. 
Mr. HALE. It is evident that we can do nothing to-night. We 
have been sitting very late during all the week. I move that the 


to; and (at 5 o'clock and 6 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, June 6, 1896, at 
12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, June 5, 1896. 


The House met at 11 0'clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
Henry N. COUDEN. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will cause the Journal of the pre- 
ceding session to be read. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER (after counting the House anda quorum ap- 
me The Be pate will 2 the Journal. 

ournal of yesterday's proceedings was read. 

The SPEAKER. TT estion is on approving the Journal. 

Mr. BROMWELL. . Speaker, the Clerk, as he read the 
Journal, made it that the gentleman from New J ersey 
[Mr. LoupENsLAGER] asked to have the bill relating to the relief 
of John Cahill referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, It 
was I who made that motion, having introduced the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The correction will be made. 

The Journal was approved. 


SPECIAL ORDER FOR SATURDAY. 


Mr.HENDERSON. Ioffera privileged resolution, which Isend 
to the Clerk's desk. 
The Clerk read as follows; 


The Committee on Rules, towhom was referred resolution No. 376, have 
— the same under consideration and report the following substitute there- 
oe: 


Resolved, That on Saturday, June 6, 1896, it shall be in order for individual 
members move Suspe the rules, under the regulations an require- 
ments of Rule XXVIII. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


.Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I now move the pre- 
vious question upon the contested-election case of Martin vs, 
Lockhart. I am requested to yield à moment, however, to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] before asking a vote on 
the question. 


EMPLOYEES IN THE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up House 
resolution numbered 357. 
'The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, 'That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and ho is hereby, directed 
to furnish to the House of Representatives the following information, to wit: 
First. The number of bureau officers, chiefs of division, clerks, and em- 
zone of every grade who were employed in the Treasury Department on tho 
th day of March, 1893, and who have since removed, or have died, or have 
resigned, separately stating the numbers of the several grades of clerkshi 
and separately stating those holding tions in the classified service under 
the civil-service law and those not in the classified service. 

Second. The number, by the same 5 of of those a ted 
in the Treasury Department since the said date, the same cation, 
to wit, those who have received appointments under the civil-service rules 
and those appointed not ander the civil-service rules. 

Third. The number of employees, clerks, chiefs of division, and other offi- 
cers of the Treasury Department who were appointed wap d said period 
without civil-service examination and civil-service rules and who are now 
covered by the orders of the President extending the civil-service law, rules, 
and regulations to the employees of said Department. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, there is a substitute. I ask 
that the substitute be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State. 

ri 
a * a 
— Keak be. and the 


nterior, rpd the Secretary of Agri- 
cul y are hereby, directed to furnish the House of Representa- 
tives the following information, to wit 
First. The num 


, names, salary of each, and the States to which they are 


porem! er i Mr e , the 


the Postmaster-General, 
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eve e who were em: ed in their respective Depa: 

89838 1893, and ag len since been removed or reduced in salary, or 
who have died or resigned, stating the same in classes according to grade and 
salary, and stating also, ro pm those who were in the c ed and those 
who were in the unclassified service. 


and those in the unclassified service. 
Third. The number, names, salary of each, and the States to which they are 

CC 

rately, or MONS in al or died, since the 4th day of March, 1893. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, the uh dag resolutions were 
addressed to each of the De ents of the Government sepa- 
rately. The Committee on ‘orm in the Civil Service have re- 
ported back a substitute for one of the resolutions, and have made 
the substitute broad enough to cover all of the Departments, so 
that it will obviate the necessity or propriety of acting on the 
several resolutions which were introduced. This resolution is 
simply to make certain inquiries which can not be answered at 
the present session of Congress doubtless, but which will afford the 
country some knowledge of how skillfully and adroitly matters 
are being carried on in the interest of the enthronement of civil- 
service reform. Upon the adoption of this resolution I demand 
the previous question. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I hope we shall have order, Mr. Speaker, so 
that we can hear the gentleman. 

T The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks forthe previous ques- 
on. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, I hope that the gentleman will 
not call for the previous question at this time, because I desire to 
offer an amendment to the resolution. 

Mr. GROSVENOR., LI insist on the previous question. 

Mr. DOCKER Y. I ask my friend from Ohio 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ishould like to accommodate my friend, 
but in the present condition of business I dislike to have any 
amendment offered to so pertinent a resolution. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Willthe gentleman allow me to state what 
the amendment is? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman can offer his as a separate 
resolution. I will support it without knowing what it is. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I believe my friend from Missouri is a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I am a member of the committee, in good 
standing, too, let me say. [Laughter.] Ishould like to have the 
privilege of offering the amendment. I ask the gentleman to let 
me read the amendment, and then perhaps he willacceptit. I 
desire to strike out, in line 11 of the resolution, the words ‘‘ ninety- 
three," so that the resolution will read ** March 4, 1889.” In other 
words, I desire to secure a statement from the Departments of all 
the removals since March 4, 1889, and covering the period to which 
the gentleman refers. The resolution, as it now stands, is under 
the suspicion of being a partisan resolution, and I know my non- 
partisan friend—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Oh, nobody would believe that if it were 
stated. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOCKERY. I know my friend does not desire the resolu- 
tion to be subject to any such suspicion. 

Mr. CANNON. Why not go back to 1883? 

Mr. DOCKERY. No; I want to go back to 1889, so that we can 
cover the period from March 4, 1889, to March 4, 1893, and show 
the removals made under the last Administration. Now, it is al- 
1 —of course I would not state it here—that the civil-service 

es were suspended in the Post-Office Department for the pur- 
pose of turning out 1,700 Democrats. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Twenty-one hundred. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Oh, I can not yield for a speech. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I believe the number was 2,1 That is the 
allegation of some wicked Democrat, especially this Democrat 
from Tennessee who has just made it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is a wicked Democrat. You have 
gotthe right man. [Laughter. 

Mr. DOCKER Y. This amendment if agreed to will allow the 
late Republican Administration to vindicate itself from that 
oes T made by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 

CcMiLLIN |. 


VENOR, Mr 
Mr. GR OR. . Speaker, I decline to further continue 
debate on this subject. I want to preserve the pristine purity of 
my resolution. 

Mr.DOCKERY. Then the gentleman deniesme an opportunity 
to offer an amendment. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Let your proposition stand on its own 
merits. It has merit. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Let the House have a vote on it. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Surely 5 would not in a matter 
which was brought up two or three weeks ago debate it for two 


or three minutes so that debate could not be had after the pre- 
vious question was ordered, and also thereby cut off an opportu- 
nity for offering amendments? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Idid it for that express purpose. 

Mr. McMILLIN. You did it for that purpose! Iam glad you 
are bold enough to state that. 

Mr. GR OR. You would have understood it that way 


iflhad denied it. [Laughter.] 
Mr. McMILLIN. Iam glad also—— 
Mr. DOCKERY. The country unde 


pu i 

Mr. McMILLIN. 'The country understands your proposition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio demands the pre- 
vious question. i 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. : 

Mr. McMILLIN and Mr. DOCKERY. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 146, noes 40. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Let us have the and nays on that, If 


ewed laughter. ] 
ds the gentleman’s 


we are to be cut off from debate we have a little opportunity 
to meditate, at least. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is not in 


order. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I will try tomake myself in order. I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. I will conform myself to the most fas- 
tidious requirement. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 170, nays 53, not 
voting 131; as follows: 


YEAS—170. 
Acheson, Dovener, Jenkins, Scranton, 
Draper, Johnson, Cal. Shafroth, 
Aldrich, Ala. Eddy, Johnson, N. Dak. Shannon, 
en, Utah i Kerr, Sherman, 
Anderson, Evans, Kiefer, Shuford, 
F: Kirkpatrick, Simpkins, 
Arnold, Pa. Faris, Knox, Skinner, 
Arnold, R. L Fenton, Kulp, Smith, IL. 
Avery, Fischer, : Southard, 
Baker! Md. pire o Leigkty: Sperry.” 
er, Md. amble, 
Baker, N. H. T, 223 Stahle” 
ey, Gibson, Linney, Stewart, N. J. 
Be: Gillet, N. Y. Linton, tewart, 
Goodwyn, . -- CUR 
Graff, trode, Nebr. 
Black, N. Y. Griffin, b 
Biue, Griswold, M Tenn. Strowd, N. C. 
Boutelle, Grosvenor, 3 Sulloway, 
Brewster, Grow, McCormick, 
Broderick, Hager, Mc Ta e 
Bromwell, Hainer, Nebr. Mercer. Tayler, 
Brown, Halte Miller, W. Va. Th 
Hardy, en, orp, 
Burton, — Harmer, Mihu da 
Burton, o Har ' Tracey, 
Calderhead, Hartman, Mitchell, oar, 
non, Hatch, Monde Upd 
Chickering, Hemenway, oonan, Van 
Clark, Iowa Henderson, Walker, Mase, 
Clark, Mo. Henry, Conn. Overstreet, Walker, Va. 
Coffin. Henry, Ind. Parker, Wanger, 
Cook, Wis. Hepburn, Payne, arner, 
Cooke, III Hic Pearson, Watson, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. Hilborn, Phillips, Wilber, 
Cro T, Pitney, Willis, 
Crum: Howe, Poole, Wiison, Idaho 
Curtis, H Powers, Wilson, N. Y. 
Daniels, Hubbard, Wilson, Ohio 
yton, Hulick, Pugh, ood, 
Dingley, Huling, Raney, Wright. 
Doliiver, Hunter, Reeves, 
Doolittle, Hurley, Russell, Conn. 
NAYS—53. 
Abbott, Dockery, Sparkman, 
n, 
ey. Erdman, McMillin, Sulzer, 
Bartlett, N, Y. Fitzgerald, d 8 
Bell, Tex. Hall, Meredith, Talbert, 
Black, Ga. rison, Money, . 
Buck en, Terry, 
Catchings, Hendrick, y, Turner, Ga. 
Clardy, Jones, Owens, Underwood, 
Clarke, Kleberg, Pendleton, Woodard, 
Layton, Robertson, La. Yoakum. 
Cooper, Tex. Lester, Russell, Ga. 
Culberson, Little, Sayers, 
Cummings, McCreary, Ky. Sorg, 
NOT VOTING—131. 
Aitken, Bowers, Crowley, Grout, 
Aldrich, III. us, Curtis, Iowa Hadley, 
Apsley Curtis, N. X. y» 
Atwood, Barrell Dalzell, Heatwole, 
Babcock, Cockre Danford, Heiner, Pa. 
Bankhead, Codding, De Armond, Hermann, 
Barham, Goon Deam Hi 
Barrett, Conn Yu. De Witt, Hooker, 
rosea ER Cooper, Dinsmore, Hopkins, 
Bartlett, Cor! Ellett, How. 
Beach, Foote, H 
Bell, Colo. Cowen, — Hull, 
E Cox, Fowler. Hutcheson, 
Bing! Crisp, ett, Mass. Hy 
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Johnson, Ind. McCleary, Minn. Patterso Stephenson, » rman, Mars 
Joy, McClellan, erkina, o Stone, W. A. Comm. eis Hardy MeCall Tenn. [om 
Kem. McEwan, Pickler, Strait, Connolly, Harmer. McClure Sim re 
Kendall, McLaurin, ice, Towne, k, Wi Ha : McCormick. Smith nr 
Kyle, Meiklejohn, "Tucker, Cooke, III. Hatch, McEwan, ` Southard, 
oer: Me ren Bert * 88 1 McLachlan, Spalding, 
Leisenring, Miller, Kans. Richardson, Yan Voorhis, tis, Town Henry, Lad. Milles w. Va. Stara’ 
Miner, K : Kans Es ] 
Livingston, aio ody, YN Washington, Daniel Hee Mine Stewart Wis 
Lorimer, Moses, Sauerhering, elling m. Bing ok Hi Mitwen : Bont Nebr. 
Loud, Mozley, ttle, Wheeler, Dolliver, Howe. Mondell, Bog 
Loudenslager, Murphy, Shaw, White, Doolittle, Howell, Mozley, ' Sulloway, 
mo Uray, Basis, Mien. aes, wu Dove, eed — y Tawney, 
Maddox, x ilson, S. raper, u A 1 $ 
k Newlands, Southwick, dy, Hanter. 8 meer 
x y. Northway, Spencer, Woomer. = lis, Hurley, Quen. Thorp, 
cCall, Mass. vans, enkins, verstreet, Tracewe! 
So the previous question was ordered. nas 5 —.— N. Dak oed pre rendi ff, 
The following pairs were announced: Fenton, err, 'earson, Van Horn; 
Until further notice: Fischer, Kiefer, Phillips, alker, Mass. 
Mr. DALZELL with Mr. Crisp. 3 M Poole!" ir A 
Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts with Mr. COWEN, Gibson, y Powers: Warner! 
Mr. BURRELL with Mr. COCKRELL, Graff, Lefever, Prin Watson, O 
Mr. STEPHENSON with Mr. NEILL. Gree Md. Leighty, . — Well 
Mr. STEELE with Mr. MCCLELLAN. Grosvenor, Lin Reeves D: 
* ton. ves, Wilson, Idaho 
Mr. HEATWOLE with Mr. DINSMORE. SION Long, Russell, Conn. Wilson, N. Y. 
Mr. BanrHOLDT with Mr. DENNY. ow: 3 Weicht 
es or d prenia with Mr. DE ARMOND. Hainer, Nebr Mahon, Shafroth, 
. Foss wit! . McLAURIN. 
Mr. NorTHway with Mr. PRICE. B T Wi 9 
Mr. Cousins with Mr. LIVINGSTON. 0h tt Lsisearing, Bore 
1 Aldrich, II. Dinsmore, Le Rusk, 
Mr. Bowers with Mr. MINER of New York, Apeley Downing, Linney, Sauerhering, 
Mr. ararsa with Mr. MADDOX. Atwood, 2 ivi . 
Mr. Conriss with Mr. Moses. beock, wW, 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana with Mr. Cox. Behu ^ Fowler, Loud, ^ — i 
Mr. PICKLER with Mr. MILES. Barrett, Gardner, Low. TE. 
MI Birnin with M-KI Bartholdt. Gillet, N. Y. Maddox. Southwick, 
Mr ur enn MNT Do Bartlett, Ga. Gillett, Maes McCall. Mass. Spencer, 
. MEIKLEJ i WLEY. ham, eary, Minn. . 
Mr. Foote with Mr. HUTCHESON. Blue, Hadley, cClellan, Stephe 
Mr. Corson with Mr. KENDALL. oa Hare Nielklescht Mtem Wide 
Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE with Mr. LAWSON. Bur. Heatwole, ma Tut 
Mr. Hicks with Mr. SPENCER. Brumm, Heiner, Pa. Tea, Towne, 
Mr. Hrrr with Mr. WASHINGTON (except Underwood case). | Burrell Hendersot, . 
Mr. Royse with Mr. TURNER of Virginia (except Tucker-Yost | Goaaing’ i . Tuer 
Codding, Hitt, oody, Turner, Va. 
election case). 4 Colson, Hooker, Morse, Tyler, 
Mr. Sarr of Michigan with Mr. BERRY. Cooper, Fla. Hopkius, Moses, Van Voorhis, 
On thi tion: Cooper, Wis. Hubbard. Neill, Wadsworth, 
Mr. Lewis with Mr, TYLER. Cousin: Hutt Northway Watson Ind. 
^ A usins, uff, orthway, atson, Ind. 
Mr. HOOKER with Mr. Cooper of Florida. cones PUR. aces! Wheeler, 
Mr. Loup with Mr. WILSON of South Carolina. Gein, ' S Pickler” whe’ 
j - y E 18, 
Mr. BiNGHAM with Mr. WHEELER. Crow ley, Johnson, Ind. ce, Wilson, Ohio 
Mr. Van Vooruis with Mr. WILLIAMS, DM N. gor. uigg, NW neon, B.C 
For this day: Danford, Rao Reyburn, Woomer 
Mr. Brum with Mr. ELLETT. De Armond, Kyle, Ric 
Mr. PERKINS with Mr. MEYER. Denny, La Robinson, Pa. 


Mr. McCrEaRY of Minnesota with Mr. RUSK. 

Mr. LEISENRING with Mr. TUCKER. 

Mr. Curtis of Iowa with Mr. RICHARDSON. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the resolu- 
tion to the Committee on the Civil Service, with instructions to 
report it back to the House with the words ‘‘ninety-three,” in line 
11, stricken out, and the words ** eighty-nine" substituted therefor. 
The question being taken on the motion torecommit, theSpeaker 
announced that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 61, nays 163, not 
voting 130; as follows: 


YEAS—61L. 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The quen being taken on the adoption of the substitute re- 
ported from the committee, there were—ayes 111, noes 50. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 107, nays 48, not 
voting 139; as follows: 


YEAS—167. 

dams, . Wis. Hardy, M Tenn. 
Aldrich, Ala. Crowther, Hatch, cone 
Anderson, Crump. Hemenway, McCormick, 

Ws. Curtis, Kans. Henderson, cEwan, 

Arnold, Pa. Daniels, enry, Conn. McLachlan, 
Arnold, R. L Dayton, Henry, Ind. Mercer, 

twood, Dingley, Hepburn, Miller, W. Va. 
Avery, ver, icks, en, 
Baker, littl Hilborn, 
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Sim A Upå ] Willis, 
&mith, IIl. Sulloway, an Horn. Wilson, Idaho 
Sou E Taft, Walker, Mass. Wilson, 
Sperry, Tawn Walker, Va. Wilson, Ohio 
Stahle, Tayler, Wanger, Wood, 
Stewart, Wis. Thomas, arner, Wood: 
Stone, C. W. Tracewell, Watson, Ohio Wright. 
Strode, Nebr. Tracey, Wellington, 
NAYS—48. 
Allen, Miss. Erdman, McCreary, Ky. Russell, Ga. 
pores Fitzgerald, McDearmon, Sayers, 
Bartlett, N. Y. Hall, : Sparkman, 
Tex. Harrison, McRae, 
„Ga. ne Meredith, Sulzer, 
ick, Hendrick, Money, Talbert, 
Catchings, Jones, Ogden, Tate, 
Clardy, Kleberg, tey, Terry. 
Clarke, Ala. Latimer, Owens, Turner, Ga. 
Cooper, Fla. Layton, Patterson, illiams, 
Culberson, T. Pendleton, Woodard, 
ery, Little, Robertson, La. Yoakum, 
NOT VOTING--139. 
Abbott, nford, Livingston, Settle, 
Acheson, De Armond, Lockhart, Shafroth, 
Aitken, Deum Lorimer, Shaw, 
Aldrich, Ill. De Witt, Loud, Shuford, 
Allen, U Dinsmore, Low. Skinner, 
Fabeck, El tt, s M die —.— 
e nover, 
Bailey, Foote, Marsh. Sorg, 
Barham, McCall, Mass. Southwick, 
aso Fowler, cCl „Minn. Spalding, 
Barthol n: Gillett, Mass. McClellan, Spencer, 
Bartlett, Hanly, cCulloch, Steele, 
Bell, Colo. Harmer, McLaurin, Stephenson, 
Bingham, Harris, Meiklejohn, Stewart. N. J. 
Bowers, eyer, Stone, W. A. 
Brosius, Heatwole, les, t, 
Brumm, Heiner, Pa. Miller, Kans. Strowd, N. C. 
Burrell, ermann, Miner, N. Y. Swanson, 
Cobb, Hitt, oody, Thorp, 
Cockrell, Hooker. Morse, Towne, 
Codding, Howard, Moses, 'Treloar, 
Colson, uff, Ne Tucker, 
Cook, Wis. ull, New Turner, Va. 
Cooke, III. Hunter, Northway, ler, 
i Hutcheson, ell. nderwood, 
Cor! Hyde, 'erkins, Van Vorhis, 
Co’ Jo Ind. Pickler, adsworth, 
Cowen, Kem. ce, Washington, 
X, Kendall, uigg, Watson, Ind. 
5 Kulp, ay, Wheeler, 
Crowley, Kyle, Ric n. hite, 
Cum Lawson, Robinson, Pa. Wilber, 
Curtis, Iowa Leisenring, yse, Wilson, 8. C. 
Curtis, N. Y. Leonard, Woomer. 
Dalzell, wis, Sauerhering, 


So the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. BAILEY. I desire to know whether I am recorded. If 
not, I desire to announce my presence if necessary to make a 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is not recorded. 
His announcement that he is present will appear in the RECORD. 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Imove to reconsider the last vote and also 
move that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there be no objection, the 
motion to reconsider will be laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLIN. On that question we want a vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (having pu the question on lay- 

' ing on the table the motion to reconsider). The ayes seem to 
have it. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Let us have a division. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I withdraw the motion. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had bills of the following titles; 
in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 2989) to increase the pension of Caroline S. Baker; 

A bill (S. 3216) donating condemned cannon and condemned 
cannon balls to the Wyoming State Soldiers’ Home, at Cheyenne, 
Wyo., and for other purposes; 

bill (S. 2923) for the better improvement of the Government 
reservation at the city of Fort Smith, in the State of Arkansas, 


and for other purposes, 

A bill (S.2742) for the relief of Charles Fletcher, alias James 
H. Mitchell; 

A bill (S. 2334) construing the acts of Congress in relation to the 
award of life-saving medals; 

A bill (S. 1785) for the correction of muster of Adolph von 
pone late major Sixty-eighth Regiment Veteran Volunteer In- 


antry; 
A bill (S. 1551) gore a pension to Mrs. Selena McKay, of 
Suwanee County, as 
A bill (S.1501) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Luc 
Alexander Payne, widow of Capt. J. Scott Payne, Fifth Uni 
States Cavalry; 2 
A bill (S. 1488) to provide for the payment of the claim of Chris- 


tian M. Kir 
States arse 


trick for paving the street adjacent to the United 
at Indianapolis, Ind.; 
A bill (S. 1277) to paon Henry Biederbick, Julius R. Frederick, 


Francis Long, and Maurice Connell on the retired list of enlisted 
men of the Army; and 

A bill (S. 915) for the relief of Sarah R. Dresser. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 8469) to authorize the Baltimore and Washi 


. ashington 
Transit 3 Maryland to enter the District of Columbia; 


A bill (H. for the relief of Geor rs 

A bill (H. R. 7919) granting a site for the erection and main- 
tenance of a charity hospital by the city of Biloxi, Miss.; 

A bill (H. R. 956) for the relief of Sophia Sparks and Julia C. 
Sparks, of Annapolis, Md.; 1 

A bill (H. R. 4921) to relieve the North Georgia Agricultural 
College from the payment of $450 for damaged gun; 

A bill (H. R. 5258) granting an honorable discharge to John B. 
Besler; 

A bill (H. R. 5279) granting a pension to Jerusha H. Brown; and 

A bill (H. R. 6607) for the relief of Helen Larned. 

The message also announced that the Senate had with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 8262) authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of the Navy to furnish condemned cannon to certain 
Grand Army posts,a monument association, and army post; in 
which the concurrence of the House was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of Re 
Lv M to return to the Senate the bill (S.1189) granting a pension to Eli 

ord. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions; in which the concurrence of the House was 
requested: 

Resolved. by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 'That the 
local United States engineers in the State of California. ter dd direction 
of the Chief of Engineers of the United States, be, and they are hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to examineand survey Mormon Channeland Calaveras 
River, in the said State of California, with special reference to a dam at Bel- 
lota and cut-offsin the San Joaquin River below the city of Stockton, Cal., 
and to report the result thereof to the Chief of Engineers of the United States 
as speedily as possible. 

Also: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there 
be printed 1,000 additional copies of part 2, together with its accompanying 
atlas, of Senate Document No, 137, of the Fifty-fourth Congress, first session, 
for the use of the United States Fish Co on. 

Also: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 
Public Printer is hereby authorized and directed to print 2,200 extra copies 
of the report of Leonbard Stejneger on the Russian fur-seal islands, bein 
Article I of the Bulletin of the United States Fish Commission for 1896. Of 


the said number of copies, 500 shall be for the use of the Senate, 1,000 for the 
House, 500 for the use of the Treasury nt, and 200 for the use of the 


on. 
The m also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the following resolution: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That there 
be printed 10,000 copies each of the 5 and minority reports of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means concerning reciprocity and commercial treaties, 
and also 10,000 copies of the h before the subcommittee of said Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on reciprocity and comm: treaties; 3,000 
copies of said reports and hearings for the use of the Senate and 7,000 copies 
for the use of the House of Representatives. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following Senate bills and 
resolutions were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred by 
the Speaker as follows: 

A bill (S.915) for the relief of Sarah R. Dresser—to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, 
A bill (S. 1277) to place Henry Biederbick, Julius R. Frederic 
Francis Long, and Maurice Connell on the retired list of enlis 

men of the Army—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1488) to provide for the payment of the claim of 
Christian M. Kirkpatrick for paving the street adjacent to the 
cs States arsenal at Indianapolis, Ind.—to the Committee on 

aims. 

A bill (S. 2923) for the better improvement of the Government 
reservation at the city of Fort Smith, in the State of Arkansas, 
and for other purposes—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

A. bill (S. 1551) granting a pension to Mrs. Selena McKay, of 
Suwanee County, Fla.—to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1785) for the correction of muster of Adolph von 
Haake, late major Sixty-eighth Regiment Veteran Volunteer In- 
fantry—to the Committee on War Claims. / 

A bill (S. 2334) construing the acts of Congress in relation to 
the award of life-saving medals—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3216) donating condemned cannon and condemned 
cannon balls to the Wyoming State Soldiers’ Home, at Cheyenne, 
Wyo., and for other purposes—to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
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A bill (8. 2742) for the relief of Charles Fletcher, alias James H. 
Mitchell—to the Committee on Military Affairs 


directing the Secretary of 
the Navy te furnish condemned cannon to certain Grand Arm 
posts, a monument association, and army post, with Senate amend- 
ments—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Concurrent resolution— 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives coneurring), That the 
Prin thorized and directed to print 2.200 


ter is hereby au extra copies of 
the reportof Leonhard cm gers the Russian fur-sealislands, being article 
lof the Bulletin of the U States Fish e said 
number of copies 500 shall be for the use of the Senate, 1,000 for the House, 


500 for the use of the Treasury ent, and 200 for the use of the 
Commission. 


A bill (H. R. 8262) authorizing and di 


To the Committee on Printing. 
Concurrent resolution— 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there 
be printed 1:000 additional 7 ther with its eee 
atlas, of Senate Document No. 137 of the Fifty-fourth Congress, first session, 
for the use of the United States Fish Commission. 

To the Committee on Printing. 
Concurrent resolution— 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives 8 That the 
local Uni States engineers in the State of California, under the direction 
of the Chief of of the United States, be, and they are hereby, au- 


directed to examine and survey M Channel and Calaveras 
River, in the said State of California, with y er — reference toa dam at Bel- 
lota and inthe San Joaquin River below the city of Stockton, Cal., 
and to report the result thereof to the Chief of of the United States 
as y as possible. 
To the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had to the reports of commit- 
tees of conference on the tope cups TOS of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to bills of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 4020) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. 
William Loring Spencer; and 

A bill (H. R. 2143) granting a Im to Mrs. Emily W. Van 
Derveer, widow of the late Brig. Ferdinand Van Derveer. 

'The — € announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 8248) to increase the pension of Mrs. Emily E. Cash; 


and 

A bill (H. R. 9275) approving certain acts of the legislative as- 
sembly of the Territory of New Mexico authorizing the issue of 
certain bonds of said Territory, and for other pu : 

The message also announced that the Senate had further insisted 
upon its amendment to the bill (H. R. 6614) ee Or niv 
tions for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal 

ending June 30, 1897, numbered 1, Vue. Shite to by the House of 

esentatives, had asked a further erence with the House 
on the di ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. ALLISON, Mr. PETTIGREW, and Mr. FAULKNER as the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. POOLE. I desire to present a privil report. 

Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. I believe I the floor and yielded 
it temporarily. 

The SP: pro tempore. The gentleman from Nebraska 
Mr. STRODE] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. POOLE. Will not the gentleman yield a moment for the 
presentation of a conference report? 

Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. If it is a matter which will not 
take any time I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. LE. Ithinkit will take but a few moments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Ne- 
braska yield? 

Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. I think I can not. Iam afraid we 
may get engaged in something which will involve another call of 

nays. 


the and na; 

M. POOLE. This matter will probably not take five minutes. 
; ELECTION CONTEST—MARTIN VS. LOCKHART, 

Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. Inowask the previous question on 
the pending contested-election case from the Sixth Congressional 
aga eee of North Carolas. 

e ous question was ordered, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The first question is on the adop- 
tion of the substitute submitted by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. ree 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I believe that under the rules a 
motion to recommit would not be order in this case until after 
the substitute has been di of. But for reasons which the 


House will perfectly well understand, I ask unanimous consent 
that the vote may be taken on a motion to recommit before we 
vote xL the substitute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. KEM. I object. 


The SPEAKER protempore. The gentleman from Nebraska 

M cmo The question is on agreeing to the substitute. 
e question being taken, there were on a division (called for 

by Mr. BAILEY)—ayes 49, noes 115. 

Mr. BAILEY. No quorum, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair overrules the point, as 
there was a quorum on the vote last taken. 

Mr. B. Y. Icallfor the yeas and nays. 

The LM" and nays were ordered, 48 members voting in favor 


thereo 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. ATWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution upon which we are about to vote be read. Sitting over 
in this corner, I can not hear much that is going on. I should 
like to have the resolution of the gentleman from Texas read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Withoutobjection,thesnbstitute 
offered by,the gentleman Texas will be reported, 

Mr. KEM. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made by the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. Ku]. 

Mr. LACEY. I make the point of order that we have the right 
to have a resolution read a second time when during the 
reading there has been such confusion that it could not be heard. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair overrules the point 


of order. Itis not in order to ask for the reading of the resolu- 
tion after the roll call has been ordered. 

'The Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ABBOTT (when his name was called). Mr. Speaker, I do 


not know what this resolution is. I ask that it be read. 
The SPEAKER Lum tempore. The roll call can not be inter- 
rupted. The gentleman is out of order. 
e question was taken; and there were—yeas 57, nays 156, not 
voting 141; as follows: 


YEAS—». 
Abbott, Cummings, Mc , Ky. Sparkman, 
Allen, Miss. McCulloc 5 
Atwood, ANS MSIE eines 
Bailey, tzgerald, cMillin, 
Bankhead Hall, Meredith, Talbert, 
Bartlett, N. v. Harrison, Ogden, Tato, 
Berry, Hart. Otey, Terry, 
Black, G Hendrick, Owens, Turner, Ga. 
Buck, Jones, Pendleton, Underwood, 
Catchings, Kleberg, Robertson, La. illiams, 
Clardy, La ^ Russell, Ga. Woodard, 
Clarke, Ala. La: Sayers, Yoakum. 
con» . Lester, eria 
Jooper, , erman, 
Culberson, McClure, Sorg, 
NAYS—156. 
Dayton, Jenkins, Pugh, 
Aldrich, Ala. oe ohnson, Raney, 
‘Allen, Utah Dolliver, Johnson, N. Dak, Reeves, 
Anderson, Doolittle, oy. Reyburn, 
Andrews. Dovener, em, Russell, Conn. 
ley. Draper, err, Ser: 
Arnold, Pa. Eddy, er, Shafroth, 
very, Kirkpatrick, Shannon, 
^ Knox, Simpkins, 
Baker, Kans. Fietcher, Skinner, 
Baker, Md. Gamble, Lefever, Smith, TIL. 
Baker, N. H. Gardner, ty, Stahle, 
Barney, Gi E Leonard, Stewart, N. J. 
Beach, Gillet, N. Y. Lewis, Stewart, Wis. 
Belknap, wyn, ^ Stone, C. W. 
Bell, Colo. Graff, Long, Strode, Nebr. 
Bennett, riffin, Mahon, Strowd, N. 
ishop, Griswold, Marsh. Sulloway, 
Black, N. Y Grosvenor, M Tenn. 
ue, Grow, McEwan, Tawney, 
Een Hadley, M AAVA, 
wster, 3 omas, 
Broderick. anner, Nebr Miller, W. va. Thorp, 
Bromwell, Halterman, en, Tracewell, 
Brown, Hardy, ‘Tracey, 
Bull, Harmer, Mi Treloar, 
Burton, Mo. Harris, Mozley, U; 
Burton, Ohio Hartman, Murphy, Van 
Calderh: Hatch, Murray, Walker, Va. 
€ —Ó Quen Š —— 
ickering, enderson, verstree arner, 
„% Meme — Prim Rene 
n, yne, ei 
Cooke, ent d MR Pearson, Willis, 
Cooper, Wis. Hop z Phillips, Wilson, 
Crowther, How Pitney, Wilson, N. Y. 
Curtis, Kans Howell q Power 2 
u 'OWers, 
Daniels, ing, Prince, Wright. 
NOT VOTING—141. " 
Acheson, Brumm, Cox, Downing, 
Aitken, Burre Crisp, Ellett, 
Aldrich, III Clark, Iowa Crowley, Evans, 
Arnold, R. I. Cockrell, Curtis, Iowa Faris, 

Y v Curtis, N. Y. Fenton, 
Barrett. Colson, Dalzell, Foote, 
Barthold 8 Danford, Foss, 
Bartlett, A De Fowler, 
Bell, , Tex. Denny, Gillett, Mass, 
ONE. MM Dione fanis, 

wers, more., Y, 

Cowen, ery, Heatwole, 
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Heiner, Pa. Lockhart, Neill, & A Joy, Murray, Strode, Nebr. 
Henry, Conn. Lorimer, Newlands, Steele. Graff, jd Oben. Strowd. N. O. 
pburn, Loud. oonan, Stephenson, Griffin, Kiefer, Overstreot, Sulloway, 
Hermann, Loudenslager, Northway, Stone, W. A. Griswold, Kirkpatrick, Parker, Tayler, 
Hitt Mana Pata eee aro Kulp” —.— Th 
1 addox, arson, rong, TOW, p, 'earSOD, orp, 
Hook: Mahany, Perkins, ‘Towne, Hadley, Lacey, Pnhilli Tracew 
ward: MeCall- Mass. Pickler, Tucker, ager, 1 e ZU 
Huff McCleary, Minn. Price, Turner, Va. Hainer, Nebr. Leighty, Powers, Treloar, 
Hulick, eClellan. uigg, ler, Halterman, Leonard, Prince, Updegraff, 
ull, McCormick, ay, an Voorhis, dy. Lewis, Pugh, Van Horns 
Hunter, McLaurin, Richardson. Wadsworth, Harmer, Linney, Raney, Walker, 
Hurley, McRae, Robinson, Pa. Walker, Mass. Long, Reev Walker, Va. 
Hutcheson, Meiklejohn, Royse, Washington, Hatch, Mahon, Reyburn, Warner, 
Hyde, Meyer, x Watson, Ind. Hemenway, Scranton, ‘Watson, Ohio 
F Mile Keke ane WCF White 
en A ler, e, 2, urn, cCorm: annon, * 
Kulp, Miner, N. Y. Shnford. Wilber, — McEwan, Shuford, illis, 
Kyle. Minor, Wis. Smith, Mich. Wilson, Ohio Hil, McLachlan, Simpkins, Wilson, Idaho 
Lawson, Mond Snover, ilson, How Mercer, kinner Wilson, N. T. 
Leisenring, Money, thard oomer. owell, illiken, Smith, TIL ‘ood, 
Linton, y: Southwick, Hubbard, Miln Southard, 
ttle Monte, Powlamg, up Mitchel REM N. A Wright. 
r 0585, pencer, enkins, mae. wart, 
: Johnson, Cal. : tewart, 
So the substitute was rejected. 2 y " Johnson, N. Dak. Murphy, Stone, C. W. 
Mr. QUIGG. Mr. S er, on this T inpre Tam with MARKED PRESENT—L 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Moopy]. he were Londenslager. 
present, he would vote in the negative; I should vote ‘‘aye.” NOT VOTING—133, 
Mr. HURLEY. On this question I am paired with the gentle- | Appott, De Witt, Linton, Robinson, Pa. 
man from Texas [Mr. COOPER]. If he were present, he would tken, ore, Little. Royse, 
vote axe,“ and I should vote no.” Fees m ine — Livi —.— 
Mr. RICHARDSON. I am paired with the gentleman from | 412014 mie poo reet e pe 
; D ' Bı 
Iowa [Mr. Curtis], and withdraw my vote. 3 Avery, Evans, Loud, Settle, 
The following additional pairs were announced until further Faris, A Smith, 
notice: Barrett Foot i Fenton 
Mr. Towne with Mr. Witson of South Carolina. — e M vena 
Mr. BIN dHAu with Mr. DOCKERY. Bartlett, Fowler, McCall, Mass. Spencer, 
The following were announced for this vote: ' Veg McCleary, Minn. -Bperry, 
Mr. HURLEY with Mr. COOPER of Texas. ne Groat Man: Modan Steele, 
Mr. Van Vooruis with Mr. WHEELER. Bowers, Hanly, McDearmon, 
Mr. ARNOLD of Rhode Island with Mr. McRAE. seen pele Moen, Stone, W. A. 
Mr. SOUTHARD with Mr. MONEY. Burrell, Heiner, Pa. Meyer, Strong, 
Mr. Hooker baler tr HOMME Burton, Ohio Henry, Ind. Miles. Gulser, 
Mr. HILBORN wi . STRAIT. 55 ermann, er, Kans. 
~ Cockre! Hilborn. Miller, W. Va. 'Tawne; 
Mr. HuricK with Mr. TYLER. Codding, Hitt, inor M. Towne 
Mr. FowLER with Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Colson, " Hooker, Minor, Wis. Tucker, 
Mr. Moopy with Mr. Quiaa. Connolly. Hopkins, en V. hogy Va. 
Mr. LoUDENSLAGER with Mr. SETTLE. 88 Tex. HuH. : Moses’ Vin Voorhis, 
The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. Corliss, Hulick, Neill, Wadswo; 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the pending | Cousins, 2 Newlands, Wanger, 
resolution to the Committee on Elections No. 2. ades Hurley? . Yoshing x] 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. | Cris; Hutcheson, ell, d Wheeler, 
BaiLEY) there were—ayes 39, noes 70. Crowley, ydo, Patto Wilber, 
Mr. BAILEY. No quorum ID. Johnson, Ind. Perkins, Wilson, Ohio 
A : q : Curtis, Iowa Kendall, ckler, n, 
The 9 R pro tempore (Mr. PAYNE). The point of order Curtis Kerr, Pitney, Woomer, 
; Da ^ e, ce, 
- Mr, BAILEY. From that decision I appeal. _ P^ AnA Lawson, Bs 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair declines to entertain | Benny Lelsenring, Richardson, 


the ma. 1 on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BAILEY. Yeas and nays 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (continuing). The question is on 
- eame of the resolution. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

Mr.BAILEY. Idemand the I and nays on the motion to re- 
commit. Iwas endeavoring to do so when interrupted by b- 
licans 5 the Speaker for denying the constitutional right 
of a member. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 51, nays 149, 
marked present 1, not voting 153; as follows: 


YEAS—5L. 
Allen, Miss. Culberson, Nec Shaw, 
meets Cummings, MeCull Sherman, 
Bartl cady Y. Fit. d Nelles So ue 
le ager: r 
Bell, Tex. ll, Meredith, SRM. 
Bennett, Harrison, Money, Talbert, 
Black, Ga. Ogden, Tate, 
Buck, Otey, Terry, 
Catchings, Henry, Conn. Owens, „ 
y. Jones, Pendleton, Underwood, 
oret Ala. Kleberg, Russell. G: La. ms, 
D, * 
Cooper, Fla. Lester, Sayers, 
NAYS—140. 
Acheson, Belknap. Calderhead, Dolliver, 
Bell, Chicke: J 
Aldrich, Ala. Bishop, Clark, Iowa Dovener, 
Allen, Utah Black, N. Y. Clark, Mo. Draper, 
Anderson, Blue, Coffin, dy, 
ng Boutelle, Cooke, E E a, 
s ster. Cooper, airchil 
Arm STA Pa. Brod Crowther, is 
, Kans, Bromwell, Curtis, Fletcher, 
Baker, Md. Brown, Daniels, Gardner, 
Baker, N. H. Bull, Dayton, i 
rney, Burton, Mo. Dingley, Gillet, N. Y. 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. PITNEY with Mr. MAGUIRE. 

Mr. GROUT with Mr. DOWNING. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question recurs on the adop- 
tion of the resolutions submitted by the Committee on Elections. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker pro tempore announced 
that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. B. EY. Idemand a division. 

ys question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 118, 
noes 5. 

Mr. BAILEY. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair overrules the tof 
order, a quorum having been disclosed on the vote just taken. 

Mr. B Y. I appeal from the ruling of the Chair. The 
empty seats about me testify to the fact that there is no quorum 

esent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will be in order. 
The Chair declines to entertain the appeal. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

So the resolutions were adopted. 

Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolutions were adopted, and also move to lay that 
M BERANE pro tempore, du ihsaiwenos okma the 

e pro e. ea ce of o 
latter motion will be agreed to. 

.Mr. BAILEY. Iobject. 

Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. BAILEY. Irenew it. 
dam question was taken on the bie oe 8 lay on - 1 and 

e Speaker tem announ at the a; i 

Mr. BAILEY. ; Division, TT 

Mr. GROW. Idemand the yeas and nays. 
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M: Oh, no. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker 
Mr. GROW. I withdraw the demand for the yeas and nays. 
Mr. BAILEY. Irenew the demand. 
The yeas and nays were refused, 4 members only rising in sup- 
port of the demand, and 75 in opposition. 
So the motion to lay on the table the motion to reconsider was 


agreed to. 

Mr. BAILEY. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair declines to entertain 
the motion. 

Mr. BAILEY. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER a tempore. The Chair declines to entertain 
the appeal. [App use on the SA grs side.] 

Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. r. Speaker, the contestant is 
ready to take the oath of office, and I ask that he be now sworn in. 

Mr. Martin, having appeared at the bar of the House, was duly 
qualified, taking the oath of office required by law. 

Mr. BAILEY, Call the next case on the docket. [Laughter.] 

INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION AT OMAHA. 


Mr. MERCER. Mr. Speaker, I ask consent for the considera- 
tion of Senate bill No. 1506, to authorize and encourage the hold- 
_ ing of a transmississippi and international exposition at the city 
of Omaha, in the State of Nebraska, in the year 1898; and I as 
that the bill be read before objection is called for, as I desire the 
House to understand exactly what this matter is. 
The bill was read at length. 
Mr. MERCER. Mr. Speaker, I also desire to have read, as a 
art of my remarks, the report of the Committee on Ways and 


eans. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, has consent been given for the 
consideration of the bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Ithasnot. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

^ . Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. 
KEM,"objects. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. KEM]. 

Mr. MERCER. . Speaker, if it is in order, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole for the con- 
sideration of this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That would not be in order. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—RINAKER VS. DOWNING, SIXTEENTH 
DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS, 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the contested- 
election case of Rinaker vs. Downing, and to present a report of 
Committee on Elections No. 1 thereon, which report has been pre- 

in accordance with the order of the House heretofore made. 
tis very brief, and I ask that it be readin my time, for the in- 
formation of the House. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I would ask the gentleman whether he pro- 
poses to proceed to the disposition of the case at this time? 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the committee to 
ask for a disposition of the case at the present time. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Iwish tostate that oneof the gentlemen who 

resents the minority on that Committee on Elections has been 
called home. Another [Mr. DINSMORE] is, as is well known, tem- 
rily crippled and on crutches, and is absent from the Hall at 

his time. The only other is sick. I understand that the conclu- 
sion of the majority has only been reached within the last few 
minutes, or at least within half an hour, and that no opportunity 
has been given for the presentation of the views of the minority. 
I ask on behalf of the contestee, Mr. Downing, that a short time, 
a reasonable time only, be given for the presentation of the views 
ofthe minority. It is unheard-of to call a case up and dispose of 
it the hour the committee reports it, over the protest of the mem- 
ber, and when he asks only time to prepare the minority report. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. Idothis as preliminary to the presentation 
of the report. 

Mr. MOODY. I did not catch the meaning of the gentleman. 
Does he ask time for the presentation of the report or time for 
some debate? 

Mr. McMILLIN. For the presentation of the report. Ithink 
it is but reasonable, and I do all of this pending the presentation 
of the report of the committee, and before it is read, in order that 
we ma ve an understanding concerning it. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, if the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] may remain pending, I think if 
the House will hear the report read they will be in a condition to 
act more intelligently upon that subject. 

Mr. Mc But I want to state that if that very reason- 
able request is not granted I shall feel thatit is our duty to raise 
the question of consideration on the case to get a little time to 
prepare the report. If an amicable arrangement, however, can 
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be made as to the presentation of the views of the minority, why 
I have no desire to make that point. 

Mr. MOODY. Let the report be read in my time. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Pending the right to raise the question of 
“The SPEAKER pro tem Without ob he report 
e ro re. ithout objection, the re 

will be read. p 155 : 

Mr. KEM. Iobject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Doesthe gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts offer any resolution? 

Mr.MOODY. The resolution is contained in the report. 

7 The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the resolu- 
on. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then I raise the question of consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That will be in order when the 
resolution is read. The Clerk will read the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Finis E. Downing was not elected a member of the House of 
Representatives of the Fifty-fourth Congress from the Sixteenth Congres- 
sional district of Illinois and is not entitled to the seat. 

Resolved, 'That John I. Rinaker was elected a Representative to the Fifty- 
fourth Congress from the Sixteenth 8 district of Illinois, and 
that he is entitled tothe seat. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, my purpose—I do not know but 
it may be modified by some objection—was to ask for the reading 
of the report in my time. 

i m" SPEAKER pro tempore. That would bein the nature of 

e 

Mr. McMILLIN. The question of consideration would have to 
be raised at this time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes, it would. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then I raise the question of consideration 
if the gentleman insists. I want to state,to be entirely candid 
with the House, that it is insisted by the contestee that in order 
to reach this conclusion they had to count the 39 ‘‘ assisted votes,” 
which he claims were not legal votes, and that the gentleman 
himself now making the report Should not be counted 
before. To count these votes is in direct violation of the election 
law of Illinois. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Debate is not in order except by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then some votes that are not legal votes, and 
that look very much like doctored votes, have to be counted, and 
then only 5 majority is obtained. I think we ought to have the 
right to present these views. 'These numbered 26. After 158 of 
the 160 polling precincts had been examined and no material 
change, these were found and counted, though not folded as re- 
quired by law. 

Mr. MOODY. If the 5 will pardon me, the statement 
that I make will appear ully in the report. The gentleman who 
presents his report not changed his individual views in respect 
to the question of assisted voters," but, as appears in the re- 


port—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will my friend permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion in that connection? 

Mr. MOODY. Certainly. 

Mr. McMILLIN. If the gentleman's contention the other day 
was correct, would not this contestee still be entitled to his seat? 
Do you not have to count these assisted“ votes in order to reach 
this result? 

Mr. MOODY. If the contention which I made the other day, 
and which I still adhere to personally, is correct, the sitting mem- 
ber is entitled to retain his seat by a plurality of 27 votes. 

Mr. McMILLIN. That is what I thought, and I wanted an 
opportunity to enter a protest by way of a minorityreport. Even 
after all of these are counted they are only able to oust Downing 
by 5 majority in a total vote of nearly 39,000. 

Mr.MOODY. I will simply say what is indicated in the report, 
that I do not think that that 1s a practicable matter of discussion 
inthe House. Whatever my personal views may be on the sub- 
ject, I do not believe that on that branch they will be adopted by 
the House, as they were on the other branch when this case was 
here for consideration before; and I do not desire at this time of 
the session to take the time of the House in debating a subject 
which I believe is finally decided in the minds of the majority. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But, Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This debate is out of order. 

Mr. KEM. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I raise the question of consideration, but am 
willing to have the report read. 

Ths SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is; Will the House 
now proceed to consider the resolutions offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MOODY. Have I not the right to have the report read, 
Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks not, except 
when the matter is under discussion. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I suppose we can determine to consider 
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the question, and then we can discuss it. We can hear the report 
read and be prepared to act Seba ad on it. 

Mr. HEN ERSON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I insist that there should not be considera- 
tion without an 2 taniy, to give this contestee a chance to 
present his side of the cause. 

Mr. KEM. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. É 

The question was taken on the question of consideration; and 
the Speaker pro tempore announced that the ayes seemed to haveit. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 126, noes 25. 

Mr. McMILLIN. No quorum, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (after counting). One hundred 
and eighty-one m nt—a quorum; the ayes have it. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Tellers. 

The question was taken on ordering tellers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Twenty-seven gentlemen have 
risen—not a sufficient number—and tellers are refused. The ayes 
have it, and the motion is agreed to, and the House determines to 
consider the resolution. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the reading of the report 
in my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In obedience to the resolution of the House adopted NY 13, 1896, Commit- 
tee on Elections No. 1 has caused the ballots cast in the disputed election to 


be recounted, under its direction and supervision. 
The returns as originally canvassed were as follows: 


Counties. 


Total vote for 8 98,323. 

'The plurality for Mr. Downing upon the returns was 40. > 

The Pallots in all the counties except Morgan County have been carefull: 
preserved. In that county, although the custody of the ballots has been su 
as to prevent any unauthorized handling, they were returned and kept in so 
slovenly a manner that the committee deemed it wise in that county to accept 
the official returns instead of the recount, although the latter ered only 
sunay from the returns, and not enough to affect the result. 

e 


ollowing table shows the result of the recount by counties, so far as 


the contending parties are concerned: 
Recount. 


Thus it ny Nena that by the recount of the committee Mr. Rinaker made a 
v 


net gain of otes, and of the ballots cast had a plurality of 2 votes. 

The committee heretofore has determined that 1 ety oa bere, vote 

should be given to Mr. Rinaker, and 6 illegally cast votes should be taken 

. wning and 4 illegally cast votes should be taken from Mr. 
aker, 

With these corrections the plurality for Mr. Rinaker is 5. 

In this computation are included the ballots of illiterate voters who were 
assisted in marking their ballots without first taking the oath prescribed by 
the law of Illinois. If these ballots are rejected Mr. Downing's plurality 
would be 27. The majority of the committee, however, are of the opinion 
that these ballots ought to be counted. The minority of the committee, 
while still adhering to the opinion that the law requires the rejection of 
these ballots, which was full gy pns ina former report to the House, e 
believe that the House would notadopt their opinion in that respect in the 
3 of a controlling decision by the court of final resort in the State of 

ois. 

We therefore submit the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That Finis E. Downing was not elected a member of the House of 
Representatives of the Fifty-fourth Congress from the Sixteenth Congres- 
sional district of Illinois and is not entitled to the seat. 

Resolved, That John I. Rinaker was elected a Representative to the Fifty- 
fourth Congress from the Sixteenth Congressional district of Illinois, and 
that he is entitled to the seat. 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. McMILLIN. Now, if the gentleman will permit me, I will 
make a request 

Mr. MOODY. Certainly. 

Mr. McMILLIN (continuing). In the interest of what will at 
least be fair—— 

Mr. MOODY. The understanding is that the gentleman is 
speaking in my time, and that I do not yield the floor, 
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Mr. McMILLIN. Entirely so. This report, Mr. Speaker, shows 
that after even counting 89 ‘‘assisted” votes that the gentleman 
making the report thinks should not be counted, there is only 5 


majority, by the test figuring that can be done, in favor of 
the Bidia This | 


result was reached since this House assem- 
bled to-day, when we were in the midst of yea-and-nay roll calls, 
when it was impossible for members to attend committee meet- 
ings, and no opportunity has been given to the contestee to present 
his side of the cause. attorney and he were prepared to do so, 
one gentleman, who is crippled and on crutches and away from 
here, was not able to be present, another sick, and a third out of 
the city, and I think it is but decent and fair that a reasonable 
time should be given; and I ask that it be given to file the minor- 
ity report and allow this case to be decided on its merits. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, I have no discretion in reference 
to this matter. The committee have directed me to prepare this 
report, to present it to the House, and to ask present action on it. 

r. McMILLIN. The gentleman having the matter in char; 
has . his duty in that respect, and I can see how the 
demand of the committee would carry him thus far; but I think 
that, knowing his fairness as I do, he will agree with me that this 
is not an unreasonable request, The result is certainly a surprise 
to the contestee. 

Mr.HOPKINS. I will askthe gentleman one question. If Mr. 
Downing had not secured an injunction, would not these ballots 
have been counted a year and a half ago? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Iam not informed as to that; but if that be 
true, a few hours’ time will not hurt the presentation of it. When 
this case was up before it was of so questionable a character that 
the party in power in this House, with two-thirds majority, 
thought it ought to go back to the committee. The committee 
have reported the case, and the minority were trying to present 
their views, and here we have the committee asking, in hot haste, 
to take the matter up now and dispose of it without giving the 
sitting member achance. I know it is entirely within your power 
to do so, but I do insist, as a member of the House, that I am 
1 no unreasonable request when I ask that the case be post- 
poned. 

Mr. HULICK. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has the floor. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr.HULICK. Does the gentleman want to discuss the original 
question and all the facts in connection with the case, or does he 
wish to have presented to the House an exception to the recount 
asit was ordered by the House? Is it a new case that you wish 
to raise in regard to the count of these ballots and the conduct of 
the committee in reporting the case, or do you wish to go back 
and discuss all the original questions we have already discussed? 

Mr. McMILLIN. e want to show, and I believe wecould show 
to a fair-minded tribunal, as I trust this would be on presentation 
of the facts, that the conclusion reached in this report is not the 
result of such a legal count as ought to have been made. We de- 
sire to show, first, that 39 assisted votes were counted here in di- 
rect violation of thestatute of Illinois, and secondly, that 24 votes 
were counted that have every appearance of having been doctored 
for a purpose since the election was heldlast November. Weask 
for justice, not merely delay. 

r. MOODY yielded to Mr. CANNON, but subsequently said: If 
the gentleman from Illinois will first permit me to make a brief 
statement of the position of this case, I will then yield to him, 
'The House will recall that when the case was last here for consid- 
eration the majority of the committee believed from the record 
that Mr. Rinaker wasentitled to the seat by a plurality of 30 votes, 
and they based that belief largely um the testimony of a person 
who had made an unofficial count of certain portions of the vote. 
The minority of the committee believed that it was safer to recom- 
mit the whole case to the committee and order a recount of the 
ballots, and the view of the minority was e by the House. 
Accordingly, the committee, with the purpose of finishing the con- 
troversy at the earliest pee moment, with all due diligence 
procured the ballots to be brought from the State of Illinois to 
this building, and proceeded to have them counted under their 
direction and supervision. There can be no possible doubt about 
the fairness and the ie, 1 0 with which every member of the 
committee devoted himself to that recount. 

There were 160 precincts in the district. As the recount pro- 
ceeded 157 of those precincts were counted and the sitting mem- 
ber was still left in his seat by a considerable plurality. e one 
hundred and fifty-eighth precinct then came up for a recount. 
That was a precinct over which no doubt had n cast by the 
record. The contestant had not hoped to gain any votes in that 
precinct. The sitting member had not feared that he would lose 
any votes in that precinct. But when the recount was made it 
was found that there was a net gain of 26 votes made in that pre- 
cinct for Mr. Rinaker. At once it was seen that the whole reswe 
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of the recount depended upon that precinct, which never had 
been referred to before in the controversy. Naturally enough at 
that point in the count the attention of the committee was chal- 
longed by tho extraordinary gain made there for the contestant, 
the sitting member, who had felt that he was to be safe in 
his seat, the greatest doubt of the accuracy and hon- 
of the ots in that precinct. The extraordinary character 
of the result there challenged the attention of the committee and 
they had the ballots counted again twice over, the last time in the 
presence of the parties to the contest and of their attorneys. 

They then, in accordance, I believe, with my own suggestion, 
9 to be counted with respect to every other can- 
didate upon the ticket, and with respect to the vote upon two con- 
stitutional amendments which at that election were submitted to 
the people of Illinois. 

In the first place, it appeared that there was nothing whatever 
suspicious about the ballots themselves. There was nothing upon 
the face of the ballots to indicate any wrongdoing on the part of 
— That was conceded by the counsel for the sitting 


this for contestant were taken from a which had 
been honestly and carefully secured from the day of the election 
until it was ed in this building. 

In the third place, the precinct was one which was in Demo- 


they passed into the hands of a Democratic cler 
court. He was succeeded in a short time by another Democratic 
clerk of the court, and the ballots out of which these gains arise 
have been, from the time they left the hands of the voter until 
they were brought and opened here in the presence of our com- 
mittee, in Democratic custody. It is not strange, Mr. Me gna 
that the sitting member, under the conditions I have sta 
he found that the views which had been ted by the majority 
of the committee heretofore had been entirely overthrown by the 
recount—it is not , I say, that he should feel solicitude 
when he thought he saw his seat taken from him by a loss in an 
entirely unexpected quarter. As I have said, the gain for Mr. 
Rinaker in this i challenged the attention of the commit- 
tee, but I believe, and I think every other member of the com- 
mittee believes, that that gain came from an honest ballot box, 
and that the reason it did not appear in the return was simply 
because the election officers had made a mistake. 


Mr. 

Mr. MOODY. 

I will say in addition that according to the law of Illinois there 
must be a record kept of the voters by name who vote at any elec- 
tion—a poll list,as itiscalled. The poll list showed that 433 per- 
sons voted at that precinct; the ballot box showed 433 ballots cast 
at that precinct; and it was conceded by the counsel for the 

ing member that those ballots bore no marks of suspicion; 
nay, he went further, and conceded that they were the very bal- 
lots themselves which were cast at that election. 

Mr. ALLEN of Utah. The gentleman said that among the bal- 
lots counted were some for candidates for other offices. How did 
the count of those ballots compare with the count with regard to 
the candidate for Co: ? 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, in reply to that question I will say 
that very many of the candidates uw the Republican -ticket 

precisely the same gain that eral Rinaker did; some 
others made a less gain. I attached no very t nyc cance 
one way or the other to that recount. TR miht able to 


do so. 

Mr. 2 I have gone thus far for the purpose of showing 
to the House that the only question rising on the recount arises 
out of that one ballot box alone. I have stated my views about it. 
If there is any way, without prolonging the debate here—and I 
shall have to be informed by others more skillful than I am in 

i proceedings—if there is any way in which an out- 
of the views of the other side can be presented to this House 
without any great delay, I shall be glad to have it done, But I do 


not want to ipitate a general debate and take up much time 
on that si nestion. 
Mr. H S. One question right there. Is it not a fact that 


when the committee met this morning to formulate the report that 
has just been read the Democratic members of the committee 
absented themselves from the meeting? 

Mr. MOODY. Well. I should not say **absented themselves”; 
they were not es ase 

. McMILLIN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS] 

has made an insinuation which he ought not to make, In order 
to meet that insinuation—— 

Mr. HOPKINS. There was no insinuation at all. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tem . The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Moopy] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. McMIL . Will the gentleman yield to me a moment? 

Mr. MOODY. If I do not cover the matter in a moment in 
what I am about to say, I will yield to the gentleman. I beg par- 
don of the House for notsayingit before. There arethree Demo- 
cratic members of that committee. One of those is at his home 
in Georgia; another, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. DINS- 
MORE], has been injured by an accident, as many know; the other, 
the gentleman from Virginia . TURNER], is ill at his home. 
That accounts for the absence of those three gentlemen. I had 
no purpose of insinuating that they had 3 y remained away; 
and that is the reason I did not accept the expression of my friend 
from Illinois ys HorxiNs], who used the words “a ted 
themselves.” simply said they were not present. I did not 
mean to insinuate that there was any purpose in their absence. 
On the contrary, I do not think there was any such purpose on 
pa: of any member. 

. GROSVENOR. Then there is nobody here to make a 


b sen report. 

Mr. MOODY. One other remark, and I am done. It has been 
suggested by the tleman from Tennessee that if the assisted 
voters be rejec in the count the sitting member is entitled to 
retain his seat. That is true. In that case, as appears by the re- 
port, he is entitled to hold the seat by a plurality of 27. it is also 
true, in my opinion, that the law requires the rejection of those 
votes. But, Mr. S , the facts showed that those men voted 
in good faith; they were legal voters, and they supposed they were 
complying with the law. ey had the right to vote, and while 
I personally believe that those votes ought to be rejected, I am 
not fool enough to believe that I can get a majority of this House 
to agree with me, whether I am right or 8 

Mr. McMILLIN. Permit me right there. gentleman ad- 
mits that he believes those votes were not legally cast. 

Mr. MOODY. Not legally counted. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Not legally counted. In the next place, ho 
admits that if those yotes were not counted, the contestee would 
retain his seat. 

Mr. MOODY. Tes, sir. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Therefore the gentleman who brings in this 
report believes that the contestee is entitled to this seat? 

. MOODY. Yes; and I intend so to vote. lam doing m 
duty by the committee and by the House. But my single point is 
that I do not care to bring up for discussion my private views on 
€ estion when I am satisfied that they will not be adopted by 

e House. 

Mr. POWERS. Will the gentleman be kind enough to state the 
question which arises in regard to the assisted voters? 

Mr. MOODY. Possibly the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
PoweErs] was not Pee when that question was under discus- 
sion. I will therefore briefly state that the statute of Illinois con- 
tains a provision which in substance permits illiterate persons to 
have their votes marked for them whenever they take an 
oath that they are illiterate. 

The statute contains no provision that if they did not take the 
oath the vote should not be counted. But in my own opinion, 
following the controlling authorities, in the first place in the State 
of Minnesota, in the second place in the State of Michigan, and 
in the third placein the Stateof Kentucky, legally the votes ought 
not to be counted eyen Snipe cast in good faith; for a decision 
the other way would open door wide to fraud; and also, Mr. 
ae, because the House, or rather the committee of the 

ouse, unanimously reported upon the same statutes of Illinois 
in the last Congress t the votes under such circumstances 
could not be counted. 

Mr. POWERS. Did the evidence show that the voter was not 


sworn? 

Mr. MOODY. There is no doubt whatever of the facts. The 
evidence is clear on that point. But I have already stated my 
conclusion in the matter, and, knowing that the House will not 
adopt that conclusion, I do not see the necessity for arguing the 

int. It has been once debated, and very fully debated in the 

ouse, and I do not desire to go into it again. 
Tees CANNON, Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
on? 

Mr. MOODY. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON, I want to ask the gentleman if the evidence 
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showed that these assisted voters were, in fact, entitled to the 
assistance? a 

Mr. MOODY. The evidence in some cases did show it, but not 
in all of them. 

Mr. CANNON. If entitled to assistance, by whom would they 
be assisted? 

Mr. MOODY. ae election officers, 

Mr. CANNON. ell, the gentleman has cited the Minnesota 
and Michi cases. Let meask if it is not true that the line of 
decisions in Illinois, with reference to the election law, do not 
tend to the conclusion, so far as that State is concerned, that this 
provision is directory only? 

Mr. MOODY. That is the contention pf our friends on the com- 
mittee who do not agree with me. I think the contention is the 
other way since the adoption of the Australian ballotsystem. But 
the majority of the committee do not agree with my view on that 


int. 

Pone thing in my mind, when the case was before the House on 
the report of the committee a few weeks ago, was what I con- 
ceived to be the iniquity of seating the contestant on the record 
asthen made up. And I may be permitted to say, Mr. 
that even in the eyes of my colleagues of the committee I was jus- 
tified in that view, and the action of the House has testified, I 
think, that 1 was justified in the ition I took before it. But I 
had no such feeling about the other questions. I had expressed 
my views fully with regard to the rights of the contestant and the 
contestee in this UN and I desire to adhere to them. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 

r. MOODY. Certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I understood you to say that in the re- 
count of the 158 voting p cts the Committee on Elections un- 
expectedly discovered what they think is an error in one of them, 
which results in a loss to the sitting member of 26 votes? 

Mr. MOODY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Will the gentleman please describe how 
this fact was developed, and in what the error consisted? 

Mr. MOODY. Hasthe gentleman been here since the discus- 
sion of this case commenced? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I have been; and think I heard all the 
gentleman said on the question. 

Mr. MOODY. I donot know, then, that I can explain any more 
clearly than I have already done the source of this error and its 
discovery. I will say to the gentleman, however, that these bal- 
lots were cast in a Democratic precinct, where Democratic offi- 
cers were in control, where all of the Democratic and Repub- 
lican officers are conceded to be honest men. They were counted 
in a way to give Mr. Downing a plurality of some 20 or 30 votes 
the exact number does not matter—and nobody deemed at the 
time but that it was a correct count; no evidence was placed in 
the record with regard to the precinct. After the election the 
ballots were taken from the election officer, handed to a Demo- 
cratic clerk according to the law, a man who is conceded to bean 
honest man, by him turned over to a Democratic successor, an 
honest man, and by him brought here under the subpoena of the 
Committee on Elections to be counted. According to the weight 
of evidence the pac in which the ballots were contained was 
sealed up when opened here, and was in substantially the same con- 
dition that it was in when it left the election precinct on the night 
after the election. 

The gain was in this way: Mr. Rinaker gained 24 yotes, which 
seem not to have been counted for him, and Mr. Downing loses 2, 
the net gain for the contestant in the precinct being 26 votes. 
Without that gain of 26 votes, Mr. Downing, unquestionably, 
would be entitled to retain his seat by a considerable plurality. 
In my judgment and in the judgment of every member of the 
committee there was no fraud in this precinct, but simply an 
error in making up the count after the election. This error we 
correct; for the theory of a recount is that we may discover errors 
and correct them. No other errors were discovered in the pre- 
cinct, and no one would question that this was merely an error, 
except that it was so great, so unexpected, and so disastrous in its 
consequences, 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I want to ask the gentleman if he thinks 
that the same error which was detected in the count for Congress- 
man obtained in the count for the other officers voted for in these 


ballots? 

Mr. MOODY. It does in a great many, but not in all cases. 
There is a gain for the Republican ticket. Four or five of the 
officers upon the Gig ery" ticket gained just 24 votes, as Gen- 
eral ee er did. me of them gained a less number. Oneman 
gained 25. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Butastothe county officers, there isa gain. 

Mr. MOODY. Yes. 

er RICHARDSON. Did it change the result in any of those 
cases 

Mr. MOODY. No; it was too late to change any result, 
Everybody accepted the result as final. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. It seems not too late to change this one. 

4 — 8 REEVES. Will the gentleman now yield to me for a ques- 
on 

Mr. MOODY. Yes. 

Mr. REEVES. I want to ask if it is not true that in another 
precinct in some one of these counties a gain for Mr. Downing of 
12 votes was discovered in substantially the same manner t 
the gain of 24 appears here for the other man? 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, that is true; but it deserves this 
qualification, that when the record was made up the sitting mem- 
ber put in evidence which satisfied me that the officers made a 
clerical mistake on the night of election and then and there cor- 
8 it, and so the cases are not quite on all fours. Now, Mr. 

peaker 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask another 
question? 

Mr. MOODY. "Yes. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Touching those ballots, I hold in my hand 
one of the Illinois ballots, and I will get the gentleman to state 
whether the law does not me that the ot shall be folded 
more than once; that it shall be folded in this way [illustrating], 
so as to make more than two folds? 

Mr. MOODY. Yes. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Now,I will get you to state whether or not 
those ballots that were found marked and not counted were not 
simply folded one time and strung on the wire. 

. MOODY. That is true, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then they were not 

Mr. MOODY. Let metinish my answer. And it is also true 
of a great many other precincts throughout the district. 

Mr. McMILLIN. And would it not be possible, with those bal- 
lots thus folded, to have simply turned them over and marked 
them for either ticket? 

Mr. MOODY. Yes; possible, but not easy. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Then it could be done. I think the gentle- 
man is in error in supposing it could not be easily done. If he 
will take this one and fold it up in that way, he will see he is mis- 
taken about that. 

Mr. MOODY. It is hardly profitable to discuss one of the 
evidence; but I will say, in reply to the gentleman from 
that those ballots were strung upon a wire so that they were held 
closely together. While it would be possible, if a person were so 
disposed, to get at parts of the ballot and mark, say, the blican 
circle, in my opinion it could not be done without showing some 
result, and 1 will state to the House that there was no loss on the 
Democratic ticket, If these ballots had been marked by some 
fraudulent person there would probably have been not only a gain 
for the contestant, but there would have been shown, as the effect 
ofthe markings, aloss for the Democratic ticket, which did not 
appear. My opinion, therefore, is that by some of the accidents 
that may happen the ballots were overlooked in the count, hon- 
estly overlooked; and I say again that the evidence shows conclu- 
sively that nobody could have had any chance to get at these bal- 
lots in the manner in which it is suggested. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman on the other side will make some ent as to 
some short time in which he desires to present his views to the 
House, I shall be glad to do that. Otherwise, I ought, I think, in 
ee to the instructions of my committee, to ask the previous 
question. 

Mr. McMILLIN. On behalf of the contestee, against whom 
this proceeding was not perfected in the Elections Committee until 
within the last hour, I have asked that the case be ed a 
reasonable time, say until to-morrow, or whatever time is reason- 
able, in order that the views of the mnong way be presented, 
and that Mr. Downing, contestee, may have that hearing to which 
he is entitled. The fact already appears that one member of this 
minority is sick, another away from the city,and the only remain- 
ing one crippled and on crutches. This is not unreasonable. It 
is extraordinary not to grant it. I have never in many years’ 
service known this right denied. You claim only 5 majority in a 

oll of over 38,000. e can show that this claim is not true and 
wning is entitled to the seat. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. 1 I move the previous question. 

Mr. TERRY. I would like to ask the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts a question. 

The pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts demands the previous question. 

Mr. TERRY. I would like to ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. MOODY. If it is really a question I will yield. 

Mr. TERRY. That is what it is, sir. 

Mr. MOODY. I ask the gentleman if he wants to ask me a 
question? 

Mr. TERRY. I want to ask you a question in order that the 
House may understand exactly from your answer and from the 
ler order Py "we are asked to do in this case. [Cries of Regu- 

order 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts yield? 
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Mr. MOODY. I do not know how I can make any further an- 
BWer. 


pe SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the previous 
question. 

Mr. TERRY. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
will be in order. 

Mr. TERRY. Iam endeavoring to be in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. e gentleman from Massachu- 
setts declines to yield. 

Mr. TERRY. I did not know that he had declined. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair informed the gentle- 
man that he declined to yield. 

Mr. TERRY. I preferred to hear that declaration from his lips. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The tleman from Massachu- 


setts declined to yield. The question is on ordering the previous 
question, and no debate is in order. 
Mr.FITZGERALD. I wouldlike to ask the gentleman a ques- 


tion. 

The SPEAKER pro pj te Debate is not in order. 

Mr. FITZGER * ve Inot the right to ask the gentle- 
man a question if he wishes to answer it? 

The question was taken on ordering the previous question; and 
the Speaker pro tempore announced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 146, noes 8. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The yeas and nays. 

yeas and nays were ordered. 
The — was taken; and there were—yeas 165, nays 56, not 


voting 132; as follows: 
YEAS—165. 
Acheson, Dayton, Huling, 
AME Ala. Pech A od 
e. e EE, 
Aldrich, II. Dovener, Johnson, N. Dak. Bou 
Anderson, Draper, Joy, Reyburn, 
Andrews, Eddy, err, Scranton, 
A A Ellis, Kiefer, Shannon, 
Arnold, Pa. Evans, ir ck, p 
Arnold, R. I. Fairchild, Knox, Skinner, 
Atw Faris, ulp, Smith, II. 
Avery, Fenton, y Sout 
Ba! 8 Tuum Spam 
Baker, amble, ghty, erry. 
Baker, Må. Gardner, Leonard, Stewart, N. J. 
Baker, N. Gibson. Le Stewart, Wis. 
Barney, Gillet, N. Y. Linney, Strode, Nebr. 
Belknap, Goodwyn, ton, Strong. 
Bishop Graff, ng, Strowd, N. C. 
Black, N. Y. Griffin, Loudenslager, Sulloway, 
Blue, Grosvenor, Mahany, Taft, 
Boutelle, Grow, Mahon, Tayler, 
Brewster, Hadley, Marsh, Thomas, 
Broderick, T McEwan, Thorp, 
Brom er, Nebr. Mc 4 'Tracewell 
Mercer. Upd: ^ 
y Miller, W. Va. Van Ho: 
Burton, Mo. mer, illiken, Walker, . 
Burton, Ohio Harris, Milnes, Walker, Va. 
Calderhead, Hatch, Minor, Wis. Wanger, 
Hemenway, tchell, Warner, 
Clark, Iowa Henry, Ind. NA. Wallington, 
owa enry, 7. e n, 
ok 0. epburn, Mozley, White, 
f ermann, Murphy, illis, 
Coffin. icks, Noonan, Wilson, Idaho 
Connolly, Hilborn, Otjen, Wilson, Ohio 5 
Cooper Hopkins, Park 5 8 
op! er, 
Crowther, Howe Payne, Wright. 
Ceu Howell, PROIN 
rtis, Kans. u A 'hillips, 
Hulick, Poole, 
NAYS—56. . 
Ab Cobb, Kem, Sayers, 
Allen, Cockrell. Kleberg, Sherman, 
Allen, Utah. Cooper, Fla Latimer, Shuford, 
Bailey, Cooper, Tex. Layton, Sorg, 
Bankh Culberson, Lester, 8 ngs, 
Bartlett, N. Y. Cummings, Little, Sulzer, 
Bell, Colo. Erdman, 88 y S n, 
Bell, Fitzgerald, McCulloch, Talbert, 
Bennett, f cMillin, Tate, 
A Harrison, Money, Terry. 
Ga. art. tey, Underwood, 
Ca Hendrick, Owens, Williams, 
y Johnson, Pendleton, Woodard, 
Clarke, Ala. Jones, Russell, Yoakum. 
NOT VOTING—132. 
Aitki ison, De Armond, Gillett, Mass. 
Bar — Cook, Wis. Denny, Griswold, 
Barrett, rliss, De Witt, Grout, 
Barthold: i Dinsmore, y. 
Bartlett, Cowen, Dockery, Hartman, 
Beach, Cox, Dolliver, Heatwole, 
Bingham, i Downing, Heiner, Pa. 
Bowers, Crowley, Ellett, Henry, 

. Brosius, Curtis, 2 — E vd 
Brumm, A o0! cooker. 
Buck, F Howard, 
Bull, Danford, Fowler, Huff, 


Hull, McDearmon, Powers, Stephenso 
Hurley, McLaurin, Price, Stone, C. W. 
Hutcheson, McRae, Raney, Stone, W. A. 
Hyde, : 1 Ray, trait, 

Jol Ind. Me th, Richardson. Tawney, 
Kendall, Meyer, Robertson, La. Towne, 
Kyle, Miles, Robinson, Pa. y 
Lawson, Miller, Kans. Royse, Treloar, 
Leisenring, Miner, N. Y. Rusk, Tucker, 
Livingston, Morse, Ru Conn. Turner, Ga. 
Loi x 0868, Sauerhering, Turner, Va. 
Loud, Murray, Settle, Jen 

Low. eill, Shafro an Voorhis, 
Maddox, Newlands, Shaw, Wadsworth, 
Maguire. Northway, Smith, Mich. ashingt 
McCall, Mass. dell, Snover, Watson, Ind. 
McCall, Tenn. Ogden, Southwick, Wheeler, 
McCleary, Minn. Patterson, Spar & Wilber, 
McClellan, erkins, Spencer, Wilson, N. Y. 
McClure, Pickler, Stahl! Wilson, S. C. 
McCormick, Pitney, Steele, Woomer. 


So the previous question was ordered. 

Mr. TRELOAR. Mr. Speaker, I have voted ‘‘ yea," but being 

ired with the gentleman from Florida, Mr. SPARKMAN, I with- 

aw my vote. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentleman 
from Arkansas, Mr. McRar. If he were present, I would vote 
Er yea. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. TRACEY with Mr. MCRAE, until further notice. 

Mr. PITNEY with Mr. MAGUIRE, on this question. 

Mr. TRELOAR with Mr. SPARKMAN, for this day. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded, 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I now move to recommit thig 
report to the Committee on Elections No. 1. 

e question being taken on the motion of Mr. McMiLuiN, the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the noes seemed to have it, 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Task for a division, 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 31, noes 130. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Iask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 48, nays 165, not 
voting 140; as follows: 


YEAS-48, 
Abbott, Clarke, Ala. Layton, Bhuford, 
Allen, Miss. Cooper, Fla. Lester, Bi 
Bailey, Cooper, Tex. M ,Ky. Sulzer, 
Ban Culberson, McCull Swanson, 
Bartlett, N. Y. ES, Mc Talbert, 
Bell, Tex. Erdman. Money, Tate, 
Bennett, Fitzgerald, Otey, TTY, 
Berry, rison, Owens, Turner, Ga. 
Black, Ga. rt, Pendleton, Underwood, 
Buck, Hendrick, Russell, Ga. ler, 
Catchings, ones, Sayers, Williams, 
y» Kleberg, Sherman, Yoakum. 
4 NAYS—166. 
Acheson, Ding y. Jenkins, Pugh, 
Dolliver, Johnson, Cal. * 
Aldrich, Ala. Doolittle, Johnson, N. Dak. ves, 
Anderson, Dovener, Joy, Robinson, Pa. 
Andrews, Draper, Kerr, Russell, Conn. 
Apsley, Eddy, Kiefer, Scranton, 
Arnold, Pa. Ellis, Kirkpatrick, Bhafroth, 
Arnold, R. I. Fairchild, OX, Bim; 
Atwood, Faris, Kulp, Skinner, 
Avery, Fenton, Lacey, Smith, III. 
bcock, 88 Teicher Spalding, 
Baker, Kans. amble, a 
Baker, Md. Gardner, Leonard, Stewart, N.J. 
Baker, N. H. Gibson, Lewis, Stewart, Wis. 
Barney, Gillet, N. Y. Linney, Stone, C. 
Belknap, Goodwyn, Linton, Strode, Nebr. 
Bishop. Graff, Long, Brong, 
Black, N. Y. Griffin, K Strowd, N. C. 
Blue, Griswold, Loudenslager, Sulloway, 
Brewster, Grosvenor, y Taft, 
Broderick, Grow, Mahon, Tawney, 
Bromwell, ey, Marsh. Tayler, 
wn, T, M ‘Thorp, 
Brumm, ner, Nebr Mercer. "Tracewell, 
Bull, Halterman, Miller, W. Va. Updegraff 
Bu E Hardy, Milliken, Van Horn 
Burton, Mo. Harmer, Milnes, Walker, Mass. 
Burton, Ohio Harris, Minor, Wis. Walker, Va. 
Calderh Hatch, itche! Wanger, 
Cannon, Hemenway, Mondell, Warner, 
Chickering, Henderson, oody, Watson, Ohio 
Clark, Mo. Henry, Conn. Mozley, Wellington, 
Q À Henry, Ind. Murphy, ite, 
p» 3 E acea ou whew: i 
‘onno! ermann, en. ilson, Idaho 
ke, Hilborn, Overstreet, Wilson, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. Parker, Wood, 
Crowther, Hopkins, Payne, Wi " 
Crump. Howe, Wright. 
Curtis, Kans. Hulick, Poole, 
Daniels, Huling, Powers, 
Dayton, Hunter, ce, 
NOT VOTING—140. 
tken, Bartlett, Ga. Brosius, Corliss, 
Aldrich, Ill. Clark, Iowa Cousins, 
Allen, Ut Bell, Colo. Cobb, Cowen, 
Barrett, Boutelle, Colso 
Bowers, Cook, Wis. Copley, 
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Walker, Mass. Wellington, 


Cu N a Meyer, Smith, Mich. Thorp, Walker, Va. Wheeler. Wood, 
8 eae ye ee ea 
ord, utc nese ^ * E) 
De Armond, Hyde, "i Miner, N. Y. Southa: Van Horn, Watson, Ohio Wilson, Idaho 
Denny, x ohnson, Ind. orse, Southwi NAYS—52 
1 em oses, 

Dinsmore, Kendall, Murray, Spencer, Abbot Culberson, 8 Shuford, 
Dockery, Kyle, Neill. Stahle, Allen, mings, Mc , Ky. A 
Downing, Latimer, Newlands, Steele, ey, Ellett, McCull 8 gs, 
Ellett, Lawson, Northway, Stephenson, ced. McDearmon, Sulzer, 
Evans, Leisenring, Odell, Stone, W. A. Bartlett, N. Y. Ev: Mc. : Swanson, 
Fischer, Little, en, Strait, , Tex. Fitzgerald, Money, 
A . — ; Beckie” Learn Blac Ga. T 3 Ter 
Fowler, ee Phillips, Tracey, Buck, Hendrick, Otey. Turner, Ga. 
Gillett, Mass. Maddox, Pickler, 'Treloar, Jones, Pendleton, Underwood, 

rout, Pitney, Tucker, 5 Kleberg, Russell, Ga. b 

McCall, Mass. Price, r, Va Clarke, Ala. er, Sayers, Woodard, 

t a) Li CM Se 

A an, 4 „ B > 

Reiner, Ba. cee Eo Wontar, Aitken, Fischer. ere W Robinson, Pa. 
* ure. ici y 
Hicks, McCormick, Robertson, La. Watson, Ind. Allen, Utah Fletcher, ; Royse, 
Hitt, McDearmon, Royse, Wilber, - Foote, M Mass. R. 
ee Mele, eee, Fee Fowler, e ie ee 
Howell,” Morem / Settle, ` ; Bartlett, Ga. Gillett, Mass. McClellan, Shannon, 
Hu Meiklejohn, Shannon, Woomer. Bon rout, MC ure, Shaw, - 
So the motion to recommit was rejected. Banne Haul 1 seine, 
^ oe : ^ t, A cLaurin, Smi ich. 

The . pairs, for this day, were announced: | Bingham, y, McRae Snover, 

Mr. Cook of Wisconsin with Mr. HALL. N a. Meiklejohn, B SL 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. LITTLE. Cobb, Heiner, Pa. Meyer, Spencer, ' 

Pending the announcement of the vote the Speaker pro tempore Hicks, Miles, 
pee a report from the Committee on Enrolled bins, as fol- . Rem uen X . 

ows: Cooper, Fla. o Morse, e, W. A. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, Cooper, Wis. Hub Moses, 

Mr. HAGER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported | Gor Hulk, Mure Tracey. 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the fol- Gowen, Hull, bea eg Treloar, 
lowing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: x ox, Hutcheson, dell, Tucker, 

A bill (H. R. 956) for the relief of Sophia Sparks and Julia C. | Crisp, F Turner, Va. 
Sparks, of Annapolis, Md.; 1 r Curtis, Iowa em. [6 Vax Voorhis, 

A bill (H. R. vag a increase the pension of Harriet C. Gregg, N Kendall, Patterson, Wadsworth, 
widow of Col. and Byt. Maj. Gen. John Irvin Gregg, from $30 to n: Ky a 5 Washington, 
$50 per month; 5 8 : De Armond, ise Pitney, Wilber, 

A bill (H. R. 8008) defining cheese, and also imposing a tax Denny, Little, Price, Wilson, N. Y. 
upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, and ex- Be aa Livingston, Raney, Wion; S. C 
portation of “ filled cheese”; and | Dockery, Loud. Richardson, 

A bill (H. R. 8293) making appropriations to supply deficiencies wning, W, Robertson, 


in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, and 
for prior years, and for other purposes. 
CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—RINAKER VS. DOWNING, SIXTEENTH 
DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS. 
The result of the vote was then announced as aboye recorded. 
The SPEAKER pro repor, On this question the yeas are 48 
and the nays are 164, and the motion to recommit is disagreed to. 
The question being taken on the resolution reported from the 


The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. SIMPKINS with Mr. STRAIT, on this question. 

Mr. FOWLER with Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia, on all election caseg 
except Underwood’s. 

Mr. Hulnck with Mr. TYLER, contested-election cases. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. S er, I have voted, but I am paired 
with the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. TRELOAR], and I with- 
draw my vote. 


Committee on Elections No. 1, the Speaker pro tempore announced Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask respectfully to have 
that the ayes seemed to have it. the vote recapitulated. F, . 
Mr. Mc LIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. The SPEAKER protempore. The Chair declines to direct a 


recapitulation of the vote. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. Does the Chair decline to comply with a 

reasonable "Pi like that? - 
The SPEAKER pro epore, On this question the yeas are 

167, and the nays are 51. e yeas have it, and the resolutions 


The House divided; and there were—ayes 140, noes 31. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Iask for the yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 167, nays 52, not 
voting 134; as follows: 


YEAS—167. are adopted. 
Acheson, Connoll Henry, Ind. Milnes, Mr. WHEELER. Mr. S er, I move to reconsider the vote, 
Atan 88 Lobe Mite S Mr. COOKE of Illinois. I move that the motion to reconsider 
"Aldrich, Ill. Crump, Hilborn, Mondell, be laid on the table. x $ 
Curtis, Kans. Mozley, The question being taken on the motion of Mr. Cooxk of Illinois, 
3 Barden, Ho» m urphy, there were on a division (called for by Mr. WHEELER and others)— 
i Dingley, Howell, Otjen, ayes 143, noes 15. 
Arnold, R. I. Dolliver, H z Parker, Mr. WHEELER, Mr. McMILLIN, and others called for the 
888 Soren yne, yeas and nays. 
Avery, mopar Jenkins The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Baker, Kans, Eddy, Johnson, Cal. Poole, The question was taken; and there were—yeas 155, nays 45, not 
er, M h Johnson, N. Dak. Powers, voting 154; as follows: 
er, N. H. Fairchild, oy. ce, 7 YEAS—155. 
Dayton, Hadley, 
ley, A 
Dol eus Hafner, Nebr. 
little. Halterman, 
Dovener, Harner, 
raper, 
Eddy, Hartman, 
i Hatch, 
Evans, Henderson, 
Fenton, Henry, Çonn 
Fletcher, nem 
e, 
. H 
Gibson, Howell, 
Graf, Haling, 
G Hunter, 
Griswold, Je 
Grosvenor, 'ol Cal 
Grow, Johrson, N. Dak. 


Kirkpatrick, McLachlan, Pugh, Tawney, 
Knox, Mercer Quigg, Thomas, 
Kulp, Miller, W. Va. ves, Thorp, 
Lacey, en, Russell, Conn. 
Lefever, Scranton, Van Ho 
Leighty. Minor, Wis. th, Walker, Mon. 
Le Mood Smith, If. wena 
"wis, A m arner. 
Linney, Mosley ^ mt Watson, Ohio 
Linton, Murphy, Spalding, We 
Long. Noonan, Try, White, 
Loudenslager, Otjen, Stewart, N. J. Willis, 
Mahany, Payne, Stewart, Wis. Wilson, Idaho 
Mahon, Pearson, Stone, C. W. Wilson, Ohio 
Marsh Philli; Strode, Nebr. Wood, 
Med. „Minn. Poole, Strong, X 
Powers, Sulloway, Wright. 
McEwan, ce, Taft, 
NAYS—45. 
Abbott. Cummings, M , Ky. Swanson, 
Allen, Miss. Ellett, McCull Talbert, 
ey, Erdm: McDearmon, Tate, 
Fitzge Mc Terry, 
Bell, Tex. Harrison, Mil Turner, Ga. 
Buck; Hendrick, Gora Williams 
uck, Y, 
Catchi Jones, Pendleton, Woodard, 
Clardy, Kleberg, Sayers, Y 
Cooper, Fla. Latimer, Soi 
Cooper, Layton, 8 ngs, 
Culberson, Lester, Sulzer, 
NOT VOTING—15. 
Aitken, Foote, Maddox, Russell, Ga. 
Allen, Utah. F Maguire, Sauerhering, 
Atwood, Fowler, Martin, Settle, 
Barham, Gillet, N. Y. McCall, Mass. on, 
Barrett, Gillett, McCall, Tenn. Shaw, 
Barthold Grou cClellan, Sherman. 
Bartlett, McClure, Shuford, 
Bartlett, N. Y. H: x Skinner, 
CEE 
ett, eatw. Y 
T Heiner, Pa. Mondo Southwick, 
Bing! 1333 Meyer, Spar! 
Bowers, Henry, In Miller, Kans, Spencer, 
ius, Hermann, Miner, N. Y. Stahle, 
Clarke, Ala. Hicks, ondell, Steele, 
Cobb, Hitt, orse, Steph 
Hooker, Moses, Stone, W. A. 
Howard, at perais N. d 
owe, eill, rowd, 
Sook Wis. uff, Newlands, Tayler, 
Corliss, Hulick, Northway, Towne, 
Cousins, Hull, Odell, Tracew' 
Cowen, Hurley, Ogden, Tracey, 
Cox, Hu Treloar, 
H Owens, Tucker. 
Crowley, 3 Ind. 5 qu er, Va. 
N d rson, ler, 
Coram tome MES WE — 
rtis, N. Y. A an Voor 
ge Kerr, Pitney, adsw 
Danford, Kiefer, Price, Wanger. 
De Armond, Kyle, , W: „ 
pony, Lawsoi Bay, Watson, Ind. 
yburn, ilber, 
Dene Little, Richardso Wilson, N. Y. 
Dockery, Livingston, Robertson, La ilson, S. C. 
Loud, ' Ro; T $ 
S, ud, yse, 
Fari: 2 — 3 


So the motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The following additional pair was announced: 

Mr. PICKLER with Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Iam paired with the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Prrvzy]. If he were present, I should vote ‘‘no” on 
this q estion. , . 3 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Iam paired on political questions with 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Curtis]. Ido not know how he 
TM vote; but if he were present, I should vote no.“ 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

Mr. COOKE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman who has 
just been declared elected is present; and I ask that the oath of 
office be administered to him. z S 

Mr. John I. Rinaker, amid 8 on the Republican side, 
came forward (accompanied by Mr. COOKE of Illinois) and was 
duly qualified by taking the oath of office prescribed by law. As 
he retired to his seat, Mr. Rinaker was again greeted with ap- 
plause. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

Mr. DINGLEY rose. , 

Mr. JONES. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] 
is recognized. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Inasmuch as it is understood that a quorum 
will be required for the transaction of business this à and 
as no quorum can probably be obtained, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 1 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I submit that the remark que made 
the gentleman from Maine is not in order, and should be exclud 
from the Recorp. Remarks have been excluded from the REC- 
ORD to-day on the same ground. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair really thinks the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] understands the difference between 
such a case as he refers to and the present 

Mr. RICHARDSON. But the gentleman from Maine stated 

The SPEAKER. And also the e 5 of not interrupting 
the Speaker when he is addressing the House. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RICHARDSON. ‘The tleman from Tennessee" sub- 
mits with 
theless the remark of the gentleman from Maine, which reflected 
ses 7 side of the House, was not in order, and the Chair 

ows 

The SPEAKER, The Chair heard no remark of the gentleman 
from Maine which reflected on anybody. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. He stated it was understood there would 
be no quorum here to-night. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. erhaps he meant it was understood that 
the blicans would not be present. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I do not think a remark like that of the 
gentleman from Maine ought to be made. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair did not understand it to be a reflec- 
tion on anybody. Perhaps if the present occupant of the chair 
had been all the afternoon he might adopt a different con- 
struction, [Laughter.] 

REPRINT OF A REPORT. ' 

On motion of Mr. HURLEY, by unanimous consent, a reprint 
of House Report No. 795, to accompany the bill H. R. 7251, was 
ordered, the supply of the same having been exhausted. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Morray for ten days, on account of sickness in family. 

The motion of Mr. DINGLEY was then agreed to; and accord- 
ingly at (4 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned 
until 11 o’clock a. m. Saturday. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the follo executive commu- 
nications were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as 


follows: 
of the Treasury, 


A letter from the Secretary iransmitting an 
acknowledgment of the Pues of the House resolution of Febru- 
ary 17, 1896, and making reply to the inquiries contained therein 
in regard to the amount of bonds off and sold under the re- 
sumption act of 1875, greenbacks and Treasury notes redeemed, 
the surplus or deficiency of revenues, and amounts paid on account 
of the reduction of the public debt between July 1, 1879, and 
March 1, 1893, and between March 1, 1893, and January 1, 1896—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed, 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the A i 
in compliance with the provisions of the act of Jan 12, 1895, 
a statement of the documents received and distributed by the De- 
partment from January 1, 1895, to December 31, 1895—to the Com- 
mittee on Printing, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills were severally reported from 
committees, delivered to the Clerk, and refe to the several 
Calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. McCALL of Massachusetts, from the Committee on Elec- 
tions No. 3,to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 1987) 
relating to contests of elections of members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 2234); which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. McRAE, from the Committee on the Pablic Lands, to which 
was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 2923) entitled **An act for 
the better improvement of the Government reservation at the city 
of Fort Smith, in the State of Arkansas, and for other purposes," 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 2236); which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GAMBLE, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, towhich 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 9146) to provide for the 
revision and adjustment of the sales of the Otoe and Missouria 
Reservation lands, in the States of Kansas and Nebraska, and to 
confirm the titles under said sales, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2237); which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. DINGLEY, from the Committee on Ways and Means, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 1341) entitled An 
act to prohibit the further issuance of interest-bearing bonds with- 
out the consent of Congress," reported the same adversely, accom- 


panied by a report (No. 2246); which said bill and report were 
5 the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
nion. 


ing grace to the lecture from the Chair; but never- . 


— 


1896. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the ger gee of the Whole House, as follows: 
"ul Mr. BAKER of Kansas, from the Committee on Invalid 

ension 

The bill (H. R. 8683) granting a pension to Frederick Lierman. 
(Re c suu No. 2220.) 
as bill (H. R. 2551) forthe relief of Oliver J. Lyon. (Report 

0. 2221.) 

The bill (H. R. 9319) pronting a pension to Malachi Salters, a 
sergeant of Com 8 4 F, Ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cav- 
alry. (Report 

The bill TH. R. 9285) 9 a pension to Henry H. Tucker, of 
Minneapolis, Kans., late a sergeant of Company E, Thirty-first 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and a first lieutenant of ‘Company B, 
One hundred and forty-third Illinois Infantry. (Report No. 


2239.) 
Mot Mr. KIRKPATRICK, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


"he bill H.R. 3250) granting a pension to Levi R. Long. (Re- 
0 
P The bill (H. R. 4525) granting a pension to Henry Hubbell. 
(Report No. 2224.) 

The bill (S. 2456) entitled **An act granting a pension to Oliver 


P. Gooding.” .) 

The bill (H. X 18570 increase the pension of Benjamin F. 
Douglass. Report No. 2240.) 

The bill APA R. 8585) granting a pension to George W. Bailey. 
p ELI, 

By Mr. PICKL from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

A bill (H. R. 9862) granting an increase of pension to Col. Ben- 
ag apa sieur hos lieu of House bill No, 9231. (Report 
o. 


5 
i: R. 9350) granting an increase of pension to Patrick 
H. Smith. Cree No. 2227.) 


The bill d ep gn eranting an increase of pension to Stephen 
H. Morse. prar 

The bill aL 9315) 3 a pension to H. R. Draper. (Re- 
= No, 2241. 


) 
Mr. POOLE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 
5 bill (H. R. 7350) to increase the pension of Susan D. Yates. 
rt No. 2229.) 
e bill (H. R. 921) granting a pension to Ira Ingraham. (Re- 
pert No. md 
Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

The bill (H. R. 616) granting a pension to Charles Beckwith. 
(Report No. 2231.) 

The bill (H. R. 617) granting a pension to Lovinia Parker. 

rt No. 2232.) 
e bill (H. R. 7964) granting a pension to Annie E. Bassett. 
(Report No. 2242.) 

The bill (H. R. 5262) granting a pension to Maria C. Hill. 
ee No. 2244.) 

By Mr. LOCKHART, from the Committee on Military Affairs: 
The bill (H. R. 4498) to correct the date of muster of Rosalvo Braz- 
elton as second lieutenant of Company D, Forty-second Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry. (Report No. 2233. ) 

By Mr. HURLEY, from the Committee on War Claims: The 
bill (S. 581) entitled An act for the relief of the legal representa- 
ure of Hiram Somerville,” (Report No. 2235.) 

y Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 
The ill (8.3218) entitled **An act granting an increase of pension 
to Charles D, Hanscom.” eres No. 2243.) 


PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS, 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
o e following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
ollows: 
By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 9361) to increase the efficiency 
of the Regular Army of the United States and to localize the 
recruiting of of 5 in time of war—to the Committee on 


Milita: 

By hie, Me McLACHLAN: A bill (H. R. 9381) granting lands to 
See city of Santa Barbara for the p of a permanent water 
d n a said city—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

GROSVENOR: A joint resolution (H. Res. 198) to au- 

thotize the further retention in the Tre of the residue from 
the first payment derived from the sale of the Cherokee Outlet— 
to the Committes on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CHICKERING: A resolution (House Res. No. 410) to 
have printed 10,000 additionalcopies of the majority and minority 
reports of the Committee on Ways and Means on Senate bill 1341, 
for the use of the House—to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. BISHOP: A resolution (House Res. No. 411) for the 
relief of Samuel Lee—to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. BOUTELLE: A resolution (House Res. No. 412) for the 
consideration of Senate resolution No. 149 on Saturday, June 6, 
immediately after reading of the Journal—to the Committee on 


Rules. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9331) to increase the pension of Louis Alexander Dunlop, alias 
Aikana Dunlop; and the same was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions, 


PRIVATE BILLS; ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
bran were presented and referred as follows: 

y Mr. BLUE: A bill (H. R. 9363) ting a pension to Anna 
Pilot to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

P Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 9364) granting an 
increase of pension to Stephen R. Smith—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRIS: A bill (H. R. 9365) for the relief of George 
Thompson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9366) to grant an honorable discharge to James 
Geissinger—to the Committee on Military Affairs 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9367) to grant an honorable discharge to John 
M. Bassler—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Mr. KERR: A bill (H. R. 9368) to pension Levi Benedict— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. McCLEA RY of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 9369) g 
a ion to Mrs. Lavina Estlick—to the Committee on 8 

y Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 9370) for the 
tenait of Harrodsburg Presbyterian Church—to the Committee 


on War Claims. 
By Mr. McEWAN: A bill (H. R. 9371) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the record of Samuel 


. Shureman, alias Samuel 
C. Wadsworth—to the Committee m Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ern mpi 26 bill (H. R. 9372) granting a pension to 
Loy Mr. SPALDING: A bill GL DET x 5 to 

y Mr. ill ( ) granting a 

Jane Baker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9374) granting a ion to Eliza Ann Har- 
rington—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McLACHLAN: A bill (H. R. 9375) to grant a pension 
to Clara A. Wycoff—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (B. R. 9376) for the relief of Lucy M. Cleveland—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9377) for the relief of Henry S. Hill—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9378) for ti the relief of thelegal representatives 
of John Moshier—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9379) for the relief of Homer A. Wells—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota: A bill (H.R. ion tho al 
Capt. Aaron Tyler’s company of Minnesota militia on roll > Toll of 
United States Volunteers—to the Committee on Military 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXH, the following pons and papers 
were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOUTELLE: Petition of citizens of Bangor, Me., in 
Bor of House bill No. 260, to increase the pay of letter carriers— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of sundry citizens of Pittsburg, 
Pa., in favor of House bill No. 260, to increase the pay of letter 
carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: Sundry petitions of citizens of the State 
of Iowa, asking for favorable action on House bill No. 838, to re- 
duce letter postage to 1 cent per half ounce, and House bill No. 
4566, to amend the postal laws relating to second-class matter—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr.FARIS: Petition of A. A. Hargrave and 40 other citizens 
of Rockville, Ind., favoring House bill No. 6351, in behalf of Wil- 
berforce University—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: Memorial of Columbus Golden Post, 
No. 89, Departmentof Ohio, Grand Army of the Republic, in favor 
of House bill No. 7860, favoring the erection of a monument to the 
memory of the private soldiers and sailors of the Union armies— 
to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: Telegram from ThomasJ. Elderken, of 
Chicago, o, IIl., urging the passage of the seamen's bill—to the Com- 
mi 

Also, from P. P. Morrissey, grand master of the Broth- 
erhood Ea 99 Trainmen, ur; the passage of the arbitra- 
tion bill—to the Committee on Ada 
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By Mr. McLACHLAN: Petition of members of the California 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, assembled in Whittier, Cal., protest- 
ing against military drill in public schools—to the Committee on 
Education. 

Also, petition of George R. Trampton and others, urging the 
removal of the Marquette statue from the Capitol—to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. SPALDING: Papers to accompany House bill No. 3924, 
to remove charges from the record of Franklin Benham—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON of Ohio: Telegram from F. W. Arnold, gen- 
eral secretary and treasurer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen, urging the passage of the arbitration bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, June 6, 1896. 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's pro- 
ceedings, when, on motion of Mr. GALLINGER, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The signature of the Vice-President was announced to the fol 

lowing enrolled bills, which had previously been signed by the 
er of the House of Representatives: 

A bill (S. 1420) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth W. 
Sutherland; 

A bill (H. R. 0739) for the relief of John N. Quackenbush, late 
a commander in the United States X CR 

A bill (H. R. 7171) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Navy to donate 4 condemned cannon and 4 pyramids of con- 
demned cannon balls to James T. Shields Post, No. 45, Grand Army 
of the Republic, of Galesburg, Knox County, II., and for other 


z A bill (H. R. 956) for the relief of Sophia Sparks and Julia C. 
Sparks, of Annapolis, Md.; . 

A bill 155 R. 2006) to increase the penon of Harriet C. Gregg, 
widow of Col. and Byt. Maj. Gen. John Irvin Gregg, from $30 to 
$50 per month; 5 

A bill (H. R. 8008) defining cheese, and also imposing a tax 
upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, and ex- 
portation of ‘‘filled cheese”; and es 

A bill (H. R. 8293) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, and 
for prior years, and for other purposes. 

RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of State, acknowledging the receipt of the 
act entitled An act making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other p s,” returned by the President of the 
United States with his objections, and passed by both Houses of 
Congress, upon reconsideration of the same; which was read, and 
ordered to be placed on the files. 

ALCOHOL IN THE ARTS, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT na a (in compliance with the act 
approved June 3, 1896, entitled **An act to repeal section 61 of an 
act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes, which became a law August 28, 1894”) 
Mr. PLATT, Mr. ALDRICH, and Mr. JONES of Arkansas members 
df the joint select committee on the part of the Senate to con- 
sider all questions relating to the use of alcohol in the manufac- 
tures and arts, free of tax, etc. 

. PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of the Trade and Labor As- 
sembly of Galesburg, III., praying for the Government ownership 
and control of the telegraph lines; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a pan of Atwood Camp, No. 73, Sons of 
Veterans, of Atwood, Ill., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to constitute organized camps of Sons of Veterans, United 
States Army, a national reserve, and directing the Secretary of 
-War to furnish them with arms, etc.; which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of Encampment of the De ent 
of Illinois, Grand Army of the Republic, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to establish a national park to commemorate 


the campaign, seige, and defense of Vicksburg; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 
Mr. BURROWS (for Mr. McMiLLAN) presented a petition of 
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the Baptist Church of Wheatland, Mich., and a petition of the 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Detroit, Mich., praying for the enactment of a Sunday- 
rest law for the District of Columbia; which were referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also (for Mr. MCMILLAN) presented a petition of the Council 
of Trades and Labor Unions of Detroit, Mich., praying for the en- 
actment of legislation restricting immigration; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also (for Mr. MCMILLAN) presented a petition of Wolverine 
Division, No. 182, Order of Railway Conductors, of Jackson, Mich., 
praying for the passage of the so-called arbitration and contempt 
ne which was referred to the Committee on Education and 

abor. 

He also (for Mr. MCMILLAN) presented a memorial of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Michigan, remonstrating against the 
passage of Senate bill No. 1552, for the further prevention of 
cruelty to animals in the District of Columbia; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. COLE punte a petition of Bainbridge Council, No. 14, 
Junior a nited emi pas ede qaaa: of Leadville, Colo., 
praying for the enactment of legislation restricting immigration; 
itch was ordered to lie on the table. =e 185 

He also presented a memorial of the Medical Society of Weld 
County, Colo., remonstrating against the passage of Senate bill 
No. 1552, for the further prevention of cruelty to animals in the 
District of Columbia; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Colorado 
praying that the right of equal suffrage be granted to women; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented sundry memorials of citizens of Colorado, re- 
monstrating against the reception of the Pére Marquette statue; 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Granite Cutters’ National 
Union of Denver, Colo. praying for the enactment of an eight- 
pour law; which was ref to the Committee on Education and 


E 

He also presented a petition of the Trades and Labor Assembly 
of Denver, Colo., praying for the enactment of legislation prohibit- 
ing the use of convict labor in the construction of public buildings 
erected by the Government; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

Healso presented petitions of the Trades and Labor Assembly 
of Aspen, Colo.; of Typographical Union, No. 29, of Peoria, III.; of 
Local Union, No. 1, Association of Buffers and Polishers, of Meri- 
den, Conn., and of Local Union, No. 10, United Brotherhood of Car- 
nters and Joiners, of Chicago, Ill., praying for the free and un- 

ited coinage of silver; which were ordered to lie on the table. 
Mr. VILAS. I present a memorial of citizens of Polish nation- 
ality, of Milwaukee, Wis., setting forth at some length their repl 
to certain criticisms that have been made in to the 8 - 
gration of citizens of Poland. Itis,Ithink,a very interesting and 
important memorial. It is not very long, and I ask that it be 
printed as a document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in the chair). The 
memorial will be referred to the Committee on Immigration, and 
it will . as a document, if there be no objection. It is 
so ordered. 

Mr. BRICE presented a petition of the Tradesand Labor Assem- 
bly of Sandusky, praying for the enactment of legislation author- 
izing money-order post-offices to receive money on deposit; which 
was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Christian Endeavor Union 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, and a petition of the Citizenship League, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for the enactment of legislation to 
vent interstate gambling by telegraph, telephone, etc.; which 
were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


SPECIAL LIQUOR TAXES, 


Mr. PEFFER. I present two petitions, both relating to the 
same subject, one being the petition of John A. Reed and 13 other 
citizens of Kansas, praying or the passage of Senate bill No. 239, 
to prohibit the collection o: ial liquor taxes from persons other 
than those who are T authorized by State laws to traffic in in- 
toxicating liquors; and also the petition of H. H. Bowen and 19 
other citizens of Kansas, asking for the same relief. 

In this connection I wish to make a brief statement. Ithink 
this is the proper time to makeit, as there seems to be a me: 
hension in the public mind as to the object of Senate bill 239, to 
which the petitions relate. In order to relieve the misapprehen- 
sion I will read that bill. Itisentitled ‘‘A bill to prohibit the col- 
lection of specialliquor taxes from persons other than those who 
are duly authorized y State laws to fraffic in intoxicating liquors,” 
The bill itself has but one section, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That whenever, in any State, by the laws thereof dul 

traffic in spirituous, vinous, malt, or other intoxicating liquors 


limited to particular or classes of persons, collectors of United States 
internal revenue shall not hereafter collect special liquor taxes from, nor 
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redd as such trade or traffic: Provided, held 
to from the 


eve any rson or Jar ng I 
Aealing 40 aay Ed T mter i uors without having first paid the 
eset taxes imposed by the laws of the United States. 

A week or ten days ago a meeting of Presbyterians was held in 
the State of-Kansas, and, as has been the custom with other reli- 
gious denominations in that State the last three months or more, 
the preachers in the assembly 8 a resolution indorsing the 
object of Senate bill No. 239. e report of that meeting, as it is 
printed in the newspapers, shows that some lawyers present 

uibbled at the pro legislation, and gave it as their opinion 
t the bill was based on or was the product of ignorance on the 
part of the Senator from Kansas. e trouble with the lawyers 
was that they themselves did not understand the object of the bill. 

The object of this bill has not been, it is not now—and the bill 
80 provides—to prohibit in any manner interference with the 
rights of either the Government or the rights of the States. It 
simply provides that in States where the liquor traffic is limited 
to particular persons, no revenue-tax receipts shall be issued to 
persons other than those who are authored by the State laws to 
engage in the traffic in intoxicating liquors, and it applies the 
ae in a license State or in a local-option State asin a prohibition 

tate. : 

I found extreme difficulty—practical 5 Aue 
favorable consideration of that bill upon the part of the ce 
Committee of the Senate. I then introduced another bill, which 
I thought would relieve our situation in Kansas and in other 
paces where we have like trouble. I proposed to amend the ex- 

ting statute so as to require the collectorsof internal revenue in 
the several districts, at the end of every calendar month, to make 
out a list of the persons who had paid the taxes in the several 
counties in the district epe the last preceding calendar month, 
and to supply the county officers having charge of the county 
records with that list. The Committee on Finance referred the 
bill to the Treasury Department. Here is the answer of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 


Washington, D. C., May 28, 1898. 

Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 21st 
instant, inclosing Senate bill No. 3115, to amend section 3243, Revised Stat- 
utes, relating to es under the internal-revenue laws.“ 

You request my views on the bill. In reply I have the honor to state that 
your letter and the bill were referred to the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, and herewith I transmit copy of his report. 7 

I fully concur in his opinion that the proposition to im upon collect- 
ors of internal revenue the duty of monthly reports to State officers 
is in every way objectionable,” and th: ‘ore I can not approve the bill. 

Respectfull » yours, 
J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 

Hon. JUSTIN S. MORRILL, 

Chairman Committee on Finance, United States Senate. 
This is the letter of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 1896. 
Srn: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt v6 our reference from the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate of a copy o Senate bill 3115, on which 


you ask my views. 
The bill proposes to add to section Revised Statutes, as it now stands, 
e provisions of this section more 


the follo : "And in order to make 


having 
particular collection district a statement showing how med and what per- 
ir post-office addresses, pai in county during 
reg month, and for what trade or business the tax was paid. 


State officers is in every way objec- 


, yours, G. W. WILSON, 
eid Acting Commissioner. 


To the honorable the SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 

Mr. President, we have the statement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in approval of the opinion of the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue that such a proposition is contrary to public policy, 
and I make some emphasis upon this point in order that persons 
who are interested in the passage of such legislation as I am pro- 

ing here may understand that the Government of the United 
tates has finally removed itself wholly and absolutely from all 
sympathy and connection with the laws of any State in the Union 
with respect to the enforcement of its penalties against the illicit 
traffic in intoxicating liquors. 

This is all I care to say. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. : 

GOLD AND THE WHEAT FARMERS. 

Mr. LODGE. I present a paper by L. G. Powers, containin 

certain data relative to gold and the world's wheat farmers. 
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move that the paper be printed as a document. It will involve a 


"The mot 
e motion was agreed to. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. FAULKNER, from the Committee om the District of Co- 
lumbia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1604) for the relief of 
John A. Fairfax, of the District of Columbia, reported it with 
amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Mili 
Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 111) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Reese P. Peoples, submi an adverse "A ens 
1 which was agreed to; and the bill was postponed indefi- 
nitely. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
Iumbia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2424) to provide for the 
appointment of five police magistrates for the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes, submitted an adverse report thereon, ` 
which was agreed to; and the bill was ned indefinitely. 

á Hn 1. — ze a 5 on Pensions, to 5 e 

e ill (H.R. ) granting a pension to rgaret J. 

Ao, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 
ereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 396) granting a pension to Henry Farmer, reported it with- 
out amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. HAWLEY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5407) to remove the charge of 
desertion now standin inst Oscar A. Bulette, known in his 
military title as Austin ette, late private in Company E, Fifty- 
second Illinois Infantry Volunteers, during late war, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 2202) to reorganize the line of the Army, etc., reported it 
with amendments. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 4199) to correct the military record of Edward H. Mun- 
son, late a private in Company H, Thirty-second Regiment New 
York Infantry, reported it without amendment, and submitted a 


aco thereon. 
BROWN. I was unanimously instructed by the Commit- 
tee on Indian Depredations, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2726) 
to amend an act entitled **An act to provide for the adjudication 
and y pem of claims arising from Indian depredations," ap- 
proe M h 3, 1891, to report it with amendments, and submit a 
re ereon. 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the Calen- 


dar. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to whom was referred the joint resolution (S. R. 157) extend- 
ingthescope of theinvestigations by the Agricultural Department 
in the matter of the improvement of public roads, reported it with- 
out amendment. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH, from the Committee on the Library, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 3251) to procure a site and erect a 
peace monument at Appomattox, Va., reported it with an amend- 
ment, and submitted a report thereon. 

REPORT OF LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS. 


Mr. HANSBROUGH submitted the Annual Report of the Li- 
brarian of Co: for the calendar year 1895; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also, from the Committee on the Library, reported the fol- 
died resolution; which was considered by unanimous consent, 
an to: 

ived, That the Annual f the 
aud that 600 copes, with covers: be printed for diseribetiae Ey the Nie 
BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Mr. TURPIE introduced a bill (S. 3263) for the relief of Henry 
Folkenning, of Indianapolis, Ind.; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

Mr. PUGH introduced a bill (S. 3264) for the relief of I. J. Lee; 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. WETMORE introduced a bill (S. 3265) to promote Lieut, 
William McCarty Little, United States Navy, retired, to be a 
commander on the retired list; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. CARTER introduced a bill (S. 3266) for therelief of Albert 
L. Pitney; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

Mr. SMITH submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the joint resolution (S. R. 124) to facilitate the reor- 
ganization of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, etc.; which 
was ordered to be printed. 
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PURCHASES OF INTERNAL-REVENUE STAMPS. 


Mr. PLATT. I introduce and ask to have considered at this 
time a resolution for the restatement of some accounts. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secre of the Treasury and the proper accounting 
officers be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to restate the ac- 
counts of the persons and firms named herein, and report the same for the 
information of the Senate, showing the balance of commissions due them on 
their purchases of internal-revenue stam: rinted from their private dies, 
as provided in section 3425 of the Re Statutes of the United States, on 
the full amount, face value, of stamps d oe without distinction as to 
the time when such purchases were made, l 

William Bond 


Andrew 5 Byam, Carlton & Co., Byam & Carlton, C. W. Lord, 
1 a ames H. Wheedon, Excelsior Match Company. 
a m 


Phineas T. Iv 


& Co., A. Messenger, Griggs & Scott, Griggs & Goodwin, 
"O. Hunt, Schmitt & Schmitidiel, Join Loch’ J. E. Hethrington, Jeremiah 


Gomer "He W 
Company), Iron City Match Company. fhe Swift and Courtne 
Company A. Beecher & Sons, E. R. Tyler, Curtiss & Brown, D. M. Richard- 
5 e Richardson Match Company, S. R. Hartman & Co., and Henry Dal- 

Mr. ALLISON. It does not occur to me that the Senate can 
authorize a restating of an account. It seems to me that if an 
account is to be restated it must be done by a jointresolution. I 
do not know what object the Senator has in view, but certainly 
this would require a great number of investigations to be made 
relating to old accounts. I do not like to object to the resolution, 
but I do not quite understand why there should be a restating of 
the account by the auditing officers of the Treasury and then open 
an account already-closed, as it appears to me. 

Mr.PLATT. I suppose that it is necessary in order to put them 
in a position where Congress can ps upon them. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Is there a bill? 

Mr. ALLISON. This is a Senate resolution, I understand. 

Mr. PLATT. Let it be made a joint resolution. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not see how the Senate can direct an ac- 
counting officer. 
- Mr. PLATT. It may be made a joint resolution, if that is 
deemed ark 

Mr. SHER . The object is to get information in regard to 


a bill pending here? 
Mr. PLATT. The bill is pending here. 
Mr. ALLISON. It is a request for the accounting officers to 


restate an account. That means that they shall open an account 
already closed in the MET and restate it here for the purpose 
5 laying a foundation for a clai I do not believe that ought to 
one. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Information in support of a claim or against 
a claim could be called for, but it seems to me that there is no 
necessity for restating the account. 

Mr. PLATT. Let it be made a joint resolution and go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be modified as 
indicated, and go over under the rule. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 160) for the relief of William Bond 
& Co. and others was read twice by its title. 

SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
resolution of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] 
coming over from T The resolution will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A resolution directing the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to send to the Senate a copy of any and all rulings made with 
reference to second-class mail matter during the last six months. 

Mr. HILL. Is the resolution printed? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution has been printed. It 
comes over from a previous day. 

Mr. HILL. I have not a copy of it at my desk. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I do not think the resolution is understood. 
I ask that it be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
BUTLER, as follows: 


a ruling 
55 mails, as second-class mat- 


also reasons for temporarily suspending such orders, if such orders have 
porarily — sen e 


been made and temy 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The 
resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 2143) granting a pension to Mrs. Emily M. Van Der- 
veer, widow of the late Brig. Gen. Ferdinand Van Derveer. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 2169) to regulate mail matter of the fourth class. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (H. R. 2143) granting a pension to Mrs. Emily M. Van 
Derveer, widow of the late Brig. Gen. Ferdinand Van Derveer; 

A bill (H. R. 4020) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. 
William Loring Spencer; 

A bill (H. R. 4888) for the relief of George Hager; 

A. bill (H. R. 4921) to relieve the North Georgia Agricultural 
College from the payment of $450 for damaged gun; 
ice (H. R. 5258) granting an honorable discharge to John B. 

er; 

A bill (H. R. 5279) nting a pension to Jerusha H. Brown; 

A bill (H. R. 6607) for the relief of Helen Larned; 

A bill (H. R. 7919) granting a site for the erection and main- 
tenance of a charity hospital by the city of Biloxi, Miss.; 
ns bill (H. R. 8218) to increase the pension of Mrs. Emily E. 


ash; 
A bill (H. R. 8469) to authorize the Baltimore and Washington 
T ane» Company, of Maryland, to enter the District of Columbia; 


an 

A bill (H. R. 9275) approving certain acts of the legislative as- 
sembly of the Territory of New Mexico, authorizing the issue of 
certain bonds of said Territory, and for other purposes. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. ALLISON submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the voy and votes of the two Houses on 
certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7004) making appropria- 
tions for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1897, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free confer- 


ence have to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 


That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 141. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 140, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 96, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert $325,000"; and the Senate agree to the 


same. 
The committee of conference have been unable to upon the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 13, 15, 18, 17, 32, 61, 97, 109, 122, 123, 


124, 146, 147, and 161. 
W. B. ALLISON, 
EUGENE HALE, 
A. P. GORMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
J. G. CANNON, 
E. J. HAINER, 
JOSEPH D. SAYERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the 


report. : 

Mr. ALLISON. When the report is concurred in I shall make 
a statement in Dru to the disagreeing votes. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Ithink the Senator ought to state the lead- 
ing features of the agreement. What is the first amendment 
which was agreed to? We can nottell by the numbers to what 
the amendments relate. 

Mr. ALLISON. No. 140, which is the first amendment on 
which the House recedes, is an amendment relating to the Oregon 
improvement. The House inserted the word completed,“ while 
making the appropriation. The Senate inserted the word ‘‘con- 
tinuing," the appropriation not being sufficient to complete the 
work, and the House recedes from its di ment. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. So that the word continuing“ 
remains in the bill? 

Mr. ALLISON. The word“ continuing“ remains in. TheSen- 
ate receded from amendment numbered 141, the substance of the 
same being in the river and harbor bill. 

As to amendment 96, the House recedes from its di ent 
withan amendment. That is the amendment of the Senate relat- 
ing to the survey of publiclands. The House originally inserted 
áa ,000" for surveys. The Senate increased the appropriation 
to $400,000. The item was divided, and the amount retained in 
the bill, if the conference report is agreed to, will be $325,000. 

Those are the only amendments which have been agreed to in 
conference. When the report is agreed to I desire to make a 
statement in respect to the amendments still in disagreement. 


question is on agreeing to the 
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The report was concurred in. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I desire to make a brief state- 
ment respecting the disagreements between the two Houses on 
the amendments stated in the conference report as read at the 
desk. I make this statement with a desire that in some way the 
Senate may express its opinion as respects the differences. There 
is, I know, some restlessness on account of the prolongation of 
these conferences. The Senate conferees, representing the views 
of the Senate, have not been willing to recede from certain amend- 
ments until they could know something more of the wish of 
Senators respecting them. The House conferees refuse to agree 
to certain amendments proposed by the Senate having reference 
to public oen: These public buildings are of two classes. 

Mr. PLATT. May I inquire of the Senator from Iowa whether 
those are all the matters now in disagreement? 

Mr. ALLISON. They are not. Iam mentioning first the dis- 
agreement on the public-building amendments. "These items are 
of two classes, one class relating to theenlargement of the limit of 
certain buildings as compared with the limit prescribed hitherto. 
They comprise six buildings inall. First,they relate tothe build- 
ings at the capitals of the three new States of Idaho, Wyoming, and 
Montana; secondly, they relate to public buildings that have 
already had expended upon them large sums of money, but which 
can not be completed, as reported from the Supervising Archi- 
tect's Office, without a small addition to the limit of cost. These 
are the buildings at Kansas City, Mo., Savannah, Ga., and Cam- 
den, N.J., three in all, 

'The Senate also inserted an item for a new public building at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, that being a State capital, and also for a 
new public building as an addition to the National Museum in 
this city. 

The House conferees refuse to deal with any of these public 
buildings where a limit has been increased, embracing not only 
these capitals of new States, but also embracing two or three 
public buildings that are far on the way toward completion and 
upon which large sums of money have been expended. So much 
for the public-building amendments, which embrace practically 
the amendments from 2 to 17. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Before the Senator from Iowa passes from 
the public-building amendments I should like to make an inquiry, 
if he will pardon me, because it is rather difficult to keep the run 
of the pill by the numbers merely. There was in the bill an 
innocent little public-building Se ga to give the great sum 
of $15,000 to replace the rotten old building at Fortress Monroe 
for a post-office. Has that gone out? 

Mr. ALLISON. Ithank the Senator from Connecticut for call- 
ing my attention to thatitem. Itis stillin disagreement. -The 

' Senate conferees felt that they could not give up so important an 
office, although the amount is small, without the consent of the 
Senate, and therefore that is also in disagreement. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iam glad to hear it. 
^ Mr. ALLISON. Iomitted to mention that, as I ought to have 

one. 

'There is another important amendment still in disagreement, 
known as amendment numbered 97, 5 to the reclamation of 
arid lands in the new States, which I think Ineed not dwell upon, 
8 I believe that can be arranged if another conference is 
ordered. 

The next item is a small e d bpm made by a Senate amend- 
ment for the International Exposition at Brusels next year, to 
which the Government of the United Statesisinvited. We made, 
by an original amendment in the Senate, an appropriation of 
$35,000 for this purpose. Wa proposed to the House conferees to 
reduce that amount greatly, changing the phraseology so that a 
small sum could be used, having n informed that it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the Congress of the United States in some 
way to make recognition of the International Exposition in order 
that the State Department may accept the invitation of the Gov- 
ernment of Belgium. The House conferees refused to put any- 
thing in the bill for that purpose. That item is still in di ee- 
ment, and we shall be glad to know the sense of the Senate upon it. 

Amendments 122, 123, 124, on page 81 of the bill, relate to the 
lighting of the Executive Mansion and the public grounds. The 

uestion of lighting has been under consideration during most of 
the present session. It is found not only in the sundry civil bill, 
but it is also found in the bill making appropriations for the goy- 
pun ent e the District gt Cone. ^ : 3 

uring the progress of the conferences it was tacitly y 
the conferees on both sidesthat we would abide by and conform to 
the bill that was ponaing in both Houses of Congress D d to 
the pe of gas in this District. Therefore this matter was held 
in abeyance until the question of the price of gas, not only to pri- 
vate consumers, but to the Government of the United States and 
the government of the District of Columbia, should be settled by 
the action of the two Houses upon the subject. 'The two Houses 
have acted upon the subject, and have agreed on the price to be 
paid by private consumers and the 3 to be paid by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and by the government of the District 


^ 


of Columbia. Now the House conferees refuse to conform to the 
recent statute upon the subject, but insist that we shall go on and 
deal with the subject as though the two Houses had not done 
anything respecting it. The conferees on the part of the Senate 
felt that we were bound by the action of the two Houses on this 
subject, and therefore proposed to the conferees on the part of the 
House that the rates to be provided for in this bill should be the 
rates provided by law, without mentioning any rates. "That is 
disagreed to. 

There are two amendments relating to hospitals of this city, the 
Garfield Hospital and Providence Hospital, upon which the con- 
ferees have not been able to agree. : 

There is another amendment on page 107 of the bill, known as 
amendment 161, relating to the regulation of the distribution of 
materials and articles used in the various Soldiers’ Homes. This 
amendment was proposed by the Managers of the National Sol- 
diers' Home, and it has been stated as absolutely important and 
essential to the efficient and careful and economical management 
of those Homes. The amendment was inserted in the Senate asa 
regulation of the 5 for that purpose. The conferees 
on the part of the House of Representatives refuse to agree to it, 
and that item is still in disagreement. 

Now, I believe I have stated all the disagreements between the 
two Houses upon the subject. Most of them are important, and 
the Senate conferees do not feel that they would be justified in 
abandoning these carefully prepared provisions, affecting as they 
do many States and many people in various portions of the coun- 
try, without taking the advice of the Senate. 

shall be gas for one to have the members of the Senate fa- 
miliar with the arrangement in regard to the price of make 
some statement before I make the motion which I intend to make 
ee on, that the Senate shall still further insist upon these amend- 
men 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, I desire to address the Senate 
briefly in regard to the amendment numbered 2, public building 
at Boise City, Idaho; numbered 4, public elaine at Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; numbered 7, public building at Helena, Mont., and num- 
bered 17, public building at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

As n stated on this floor a number of times, there is not 
a public building in any one of those States. The representatives 
from those States in the Senate vote cheerfully $11,000,000 for 
fortifications. We are absolutely safe so far as we are concerned; 
there is no gun that could shell us; but we believe it is for the 
publie interest. Our constituencies indorse us in voting for that 
appropriation and we doit cheerfully. We vote $60,000,000 for 
rivers and harbors, scarcely a dollar of which will be spent in our 
part of the country. It is for the general good, and our constitu- 
encies indorse our action in that respect. We vote from eight to 
twelve million dollars for battle ships. "That subject is of less 
interest to us directly than to any other portion of the country, 
yet it is for the general good. But when we ask that you give us 
one public building in each of our capital towns, we are con- 
cm with the statement by the House that we shall not have 


em. 
In these 8 are the courts, the offices of the surveyors- gen- 
eral, all the Federal offices, which have been enumerated in the 
Senate before. Outside of any matter of justice or right it would 
be economy for the Government to erect these buildings. Yet it 
is an o secret that the Speaker of the House and the chairman 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of that body 
say that there is no further need for public buildings at this time, 
and that they have determined that no public buildings shall be 
erected. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that the First district of 
Maine, where the Speaker resides, has 153,000 people, and they 
have in that district $1,153,929 worth of public buildings. In the 
Second district, with 169,000 people, there is a public building at 
Lewiston, one at Bath, one at Wiscasset, and one at Waldoboro. 
In the district represented by the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds of the House there is a public build- 
ing at Ellsworth, one at Castine, one at Belfast, one at Rockland 
and one at Augusta, and there isin that district a population of 
154,000 people. 

I dare say there is no more need for public buildings in those 
districts. ere is no place in which to putthem. Yet when the 
Senate says that these new States ought to have public buildings 
those gentlemen insist that there is no occasion for the erection 
of other public buildings. The chairman of the Committee on 
5 of the House lives in a town which would not 
make a respectable suburb of some of these capitals, He hasa 
very * building there. It is only a county seat. 
There is not a United States court and there is no Federal office 


at that He 

Mr. LOM. It has been provided for. 

Mr. DUBOIS. There is none at the present time. They have 
public buildings sufficient. I insist that in fairness, in justice, 
public buildings ought to be granted to these new States. 

There are county seats in those States larger than any of the 
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towns I mentioned in the districts represen: 
yet we do not ask for public buildings for those places. We do 


ted by these gentlemen, 


not ask one for Butte, Mont., which M n masa of nearly 
60,000 people, but we do ask for publie buildings at our capitals. 
I move that the Senate insist on the amendments numbered 2, 4, 7, 
and 17, which provide for public buildings at the capitals of the 
new States; and I shall ask for a yea-and-nay vote of the Senate 
on the proposition. J 

Mr. or UP. Mr. President, I desire also that the committee 
of conference on the part of the Senate shall insist on the reten- 
tion in the bill of the appropriations for the buildings in the re- 
cently admitted States. In the Fifty-first Congress in ha. aa 
at that time introduced a bill for a public building at Boise City, 
the capital of Idaho. The bill passed the Senate, but did not pass 
the House of Representatives. In the Fifty-second Congress I 
introduced a bill appropriating $200,000 for a public building at 
Boise City. 'The bill passed the Senate and was reported favor- 
ably us e Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds in the 
other House, but did not pass that body. In the Fifty-third Con- 

I again introduced a bill for a public building at Boise City. 
80 we have been striving ever since Idaho has been admitted to 
_ the Union to secure an appropriation for a public building at that 
place, but up to the present time have failed. While the bill in- 
troduced in the Fifty-third Congress did not pass the Senate, there 
was at that time an agreement made with the Appropriations 
Committees of both branches of Congress whereby it was 
that an appropriation should be made in the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress for the erection of public buildings at the capitals of the 
new States, 

For this reason, and for the reason that there is not a public 
building at any of the capitals of these new States, I believe, Mr. 
President, that the conferees on the part of the Senate should in- 
sist on the retention of these items in the appropriation bill. 

Mr.SEWELL. It appears to me, Mr. President, that the item 
of the bill appropriating $125,000 for the construction of a public 
building at den, N. J., should be retained in the bill. If we 
delay much lo the erection of a public building at that place 
the price of land will have quadrupled in value, so that we shall 
have to come to Congress and ask for a great deal more money for 
the purpose. I trust that the conferees on the part or the Senate 
will be instructed to hold out forthe appropriation for all the pub- 
lic buildings: d for by the amendments of the Senate. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. ident, I simply desire to state in regard to 
the items of the sundry civil bill which apply to these public build- 
ings that, having served upon the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds since I have been a member of the Senate, of 
the time as chairman of the committee, I am familiar with these 

isions. A rule has obtained in that committee for many years 

ore I became a member of it, which was some eighteen years 
ago, that the capitals of all the States in the Union should have 
public buildings; and when these new States were admitted this 
uestion was taken up for consideration. An adjustment was 
y made as to the cost of the sites in those new States, and 
sums were agreed upon as to the public buildings to be erected in 
the capitals in each one of them. Utah atthattime had not been 
admitted. Since that adjustment was made the State of Utah 
has come ito the Union, and, as is known to c Senator pres- 
ent, Salt Lake is one of the most beautiful citiesof the Union, as 
well as one of the most important, and promises to be the metrop- 
olis of a vast section of country, which agriculturally and for 
mining wealth is . lmust express my astonishment 
thatthe Houseof Representatives should oppose appropriations so 
manifestly just as these in regard to the capitals of the new States. 

In regard to the sums which are absolutely necessary to those 
buildings that are already in process of construction at Kansas 
City, Savannah, and Camden, N. J., those improvements were 
entered deliberately, withthe full knowledge of every Senator 
who paid the tattention to that matter. We have put up 
the foundations and . constructed the buildings, and, as 

are d to the weather, it is worse than extrav: ce to 
leave them in their t condition. If we do the materials will 
be injured, We shall be not only retarding the work, but abso- 
lutely throwing away the money which has ulready been expended. 
It is false economy in a business point of view, and it is utterly 
indefensible to leave these partially constructed buildings in their 
present condition. It is useless to consider now whether it was 
right or wrong to commence them; but we made appropriations 
for them, we bought the sites, we commenced the work, and we 
have entered into contracts as toa great deal of it. Now, the 
other House, by refusing to approve these appropriations put in by 
the Senate, deliberately says it is willing to risk losing the ex- 
penditures we have made. 

I sincerely hope the Senate will insist upon its amendments. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, the rule was first established 
in the Senate Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds that 
por hg ap of every State should have a public building if they 
asked for it and there was any business for it. There was never 
any trouble at all about bills which were from that com- 


mittee for public buildings in the State capitals receiving the at- 
tention of the other House and passing there until they changed 
their rules, so that the Committeeon Public Buildings and Grounds 
of that House does not have charge of public buildings, but they 
go to the Committee om Appropriations, thereby depriving the 

ouse Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of any control 
of any part of that business so far as appropriation is concerned. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I move that the Senate further insist on its 
amendments numbered 2, 4, 7, and 17, providing for public build- 
ings at the capitals of the States of Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, 
and Utah, respectively. : 

Mr.VEST. DoestheSenator's motion include the partially con- 
structed buildings in other cities? 

Mr. DUBOIS. Whilst I shoüld cheerfully vote for the other 
amendment, I prefer to keep the four State buildings separate and 
free from any other complication. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state to the Senate 
the motion of the Senator from Idaho. 

The SECRETARY. That the Senate further insist upon its amend- 
ments numbered 2, 4, 7, and 17. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I understand the desire of the 
Senator from Idaho to be that the vote shall be taken separately 
as to the public buildings which are authorized by the Senate 
amendments, and also separately upon the amendments relative 
to the public buildings now in the process of construction. 

Mr. T. If the Senator from Georgia will permit me, I will 
ask me piani 85 oe $ Xe ded in his motion the amend- 
ments in regard to the publie buildings in Kansas City, Savannah, 
and Camden, so as to take the vote upon all together. 

Mr. BACON. Ithink that should be done. 

Mr. DUBOIS. "Very well. 

Mr. PLATT. Ithink the motion ought to be with reference to 
all the amendments relating to public buildings. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the motion of the Senator from Idaho is 
modified to that extent, it will include amendments numbered 2, 
3, 4,6, 7, 8, 13, 15, 16, and 17. 

Mr. PLATT. I do not know specifically what amendments it 
will include. 

Mr. BACON. Ihave not yielded the floor, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair had recognized the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. BAcoN], who has not yielded the floor. 

Mr. PLATT. Iwas not aware of that. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but a 
moment. I simply desire to state in reference to the public build- 
ing at Savannah that the matter is now at a stage where if it is 
not acted upon, as is proposed by the Senate amendment, at the 
next session it will be too late. It must either be done now or not 
atall. There is a proposed change in the building, which has had 
the architect’s estimate, and there is a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury stating the fact that it is necessary that 
it shall be done at once; that it can not be postponed. I trust, in 
view of the statement made by the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri, to which I will not attempt to add, that this amend- 
ment will be insisted upon by the Senate, as well as the other 
amendments which the chairman of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations has reported back to the Senate. 

I have nothing further to say M to present the fact of the 
nécessity for immediate action, and that postponement will defeat 
the object which is sought to be attained. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I do not know where these build- 
ings are located which are partially completed and the work u 
which the Senate thinks and the Senate conferees think should be 
continued. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL] says 
there is one in his State. There is certainly none in mine, and 
therefore I may say a few words in reference to this subject with- 
out the suspicion I have any interest in representing my State 
on the subject. 

I can not understand the feeling that seems to prevail on the 
part of the House conferees that no money shall be expended upon 
a public building, no matter how great the necessity or the econ- 
omy. lcanu tand perhaps that another body shall say that 
no new buildings shall commenced, but to say that the work 
on those in process of construction shall stop simply because of 
the arbitrary determination that money shall not be expended for 
such a proposition, is, it seems to me, entirely unjustifiable, and I 
think nate ought to take a very firm stand upon the ques- 


tion. 

This Government is not into bankruptcy. I think we 
have heard that quite too o in the Senate. There is no pros- 
pect of the bankruptcy of the United States. Senators even seem 
to roll that word under their tongue as though it were a sweet 
morsel. Itwould not be sweet to if they believed there was 
any real danger of bankruptcy in this country. The truth about 
it is that we have a good deal of money in the Treasury. It was 


obtained by the sale of bonds, which I wish it had not been neces- 
sary to sell, but it is there, and no amount of deficiency which 
can be contemplated is going to exhaust the surplus in the Treas- 
ury within the next two years. I can not understand the policy 
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which, in the case of an individual, would lead him to borrow 
money and pay interest upon it and put the money in his pocket, 
keeping it to pay the note when it should fall due. It certainly 
can not be the policy of this Government, having borrowed money 
and having $170,000,000 that we have no use for, to keep it until 
the bonds fall due, thirty years from now. We have plenty of 
money to make these improvements and to build these buildings, 
and I think the Senate ought to insist, and to do so very strongly, 
on the subject. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate only 
a moment. i 

I indorse very heartily what has been said in favor of sustain- 
ing the conferees on the part of the Senate both as to the build- 
ings in the capitals of the new States and as to the other public 
buildings yet in disagreement. There is a little difference in the 
situation as to the two classes, and I should prefer that the vote 
be taken on them as separate propositions. I hold myself ready to 
vote yea upon them as separate propositons or if voted on together. 
Ithink it is better, however, to vote on them separately, because 
the capitals are exactly on the same basis one with another and 
from one view, and are on a little different ground from the 
others in another view and from another standpoint. Some will 
consider that the unfinished buildings should have 1 
others that the capitals should have preference; and I think a 
se te vote will injure neither one nor the other. 

ow, as to the buildings at the capitals, there is a business side 
and a sentimental side. Go, for instance, to the town in which I 
reside, the capital of Wyoming, and ask for the State offices and 
ou will find a magnificent capitol building, costing more money 
is asked for to build this United States building. You will 
find all the State officers comfortably and safely lodged therein. 
If you ask for the county offices—it being a county seat—you will 
be directed to a building which cost nearly one- as much as is 
proposed for this building. You willfind all of the county and 
School-district officers comfortably and safely housed and papers 
covered at night by sufficient roof vaults. Ask for the city 
offices and you will find a suitable city hall and office building; 
you will find magnificent buildings for the fire companies and 
their apparatus, and, in fact, suitable offices and buildings for all 
branches of the service. The officers are housed and properly 
taken careof. You ask for the United States offices and you wi 
find them scattered all over the city. some in third stories, some 
in second stories, some on ground floors, an haps some in 
basements and isolated rooms. You will find the United States 
land office, the register and receiver's office, in quarters other- 
wise sufficient, but which have no fireproof vaults. Their papers 
are subject to be destroyed any day or any night by fire. 

Thus, in a country where the people think enough of themselves 
to provide for all branches of their Government proper buildings 
gna proper safeguards for their papers and valuable documents, 
we find the United States with nothing at all. There are no per- 
manent United States improvements. Not a dollar has ever been 
spent by the National Government inside of the State for perma- 
nent improvements for civil purposes. It seems to me that as a 
matter of safety for the records, as a matter of business, to save 
rent and expenses, the Government should provide a proper build- 
ing in which to house its officers and documents. If we fail to do 
this, what are the people of that State to think of the paternal 
Government, when they, the people of that State, have gone for- 
ward in their infancy and comparative poverty and have built all 
these State and municipal buildings, while the United States 
would seem to have so little regard for the people of that State, 
and has so little confidence in the State, that it neglects to 
out by appropriations in the pending bill legislation that has al- 
zony been had, in fact, because these buildings have been author- 
ized by laws heretofore passed? 

It seems to me we ought not to be confronted with the propo- 
sition, whenever we are asked where the United States buildings 
are, and where the United States is represented in Wyoming, to 
have to admit that, so far as tangible evidence is concerned, the 
United States has not yet been apprised of the fact that the State 
of 2 85 8 7 55 in the Union. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I only desire to say a word in 
reference to this subject, pertaining to public buildings in the 
country especially. 

It seems to me there is no question about what the duty of the 
Serate is in the premises, and so far as I am concerned I am per- 
fectly willing to have a separate vote, if the Senators who are rep- 
resenting the States in which the capitals interested are located 
are desirous that the proposition shall be separately voted upon, 
or I am willing to vote to adhere to the appropriations inserted in 
the bill by the Senate in favor of all the buildings that are named 
in the measure. 

I find upon inquiry of the chairman of the committee, the Sena- 
tor from lowa, that altogether the amount for appropriations in- 
volved in this matter in the pending bill is only $395,000, and I 
am informed by the Senator at least $100,000 of that amount can 
be taken off without at allinterfering with the progress of the 


work. So it seems to me there is no question as to the du of 


the Senate to adhere to those ap tions, so that the public 
pues in these State capitals s be constructed, and so that 
the work on the buildings which are in progress of construction 
shall be carried on. I hope that the Senate will give a united ex- 
poson in favor of adhering to these items of appropriation. 

$100,000 of the total sum is taken off it will amount to only 
$295,000. It seems to me it isa very small item to be disputed 
between the two Houses of Congress, when everybody knows that 
the construction of these public buildings has to be carried on in 
order to protect the work, and to get the buildings completed to 
accommodate the people. 

In the case of the new States, where they have State capitals 
and no public buildings, I do not think Congress ought to hesitate 
a moment in allowing a reasonable appropriation, so that the work 
there can be Dx 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Chair understood the Senator 
Pd Idaho [Mr. DuBors] to agree to the suggestion. Is that cor- 
rect 

Mr. DUBOIS. I prefer to have a separate yote. I am for the 
others, and will vote for them very cheerfully. My colleagues on 
the floor representing the new States with me, I think, that 
under the circumstances, as the question of buildings in their 
State capitals occupies a peculiar position, we will desire a Miel 
rate vote, all of us being willing and anxious to vote for the other 
anpropriauons and will do so. 

r. SEWELL. I do not think the Senators representing the 
new States ought, on reflection, to ask for a separate vote. It 
looks like they will get through their matters, and we will be left, 
I abel be obliged to move to amend the motion by putting the 
others on. 

Mr. VEST. We can not hear what the Senator from New 
Jersey vu 

Mr. SEWELL. Ishall feel obliged to move to amend the mo- 
tion, if the Senator will not consent to take a vote on the whole 


Lx WS . 
.DUBOIS. Iwillsayto the Senator that if he prefers it we 
will vote on his proposition first. Ican not see how it will jeo 
ardize the other buildings in the least degree. If it does, then it 
will have the effect of defeating the proposition for our build- 
ine That must be the logical sequence. 

. SEWELL. Will the Senator from Idaho explain to the 
3 the object of having a separate vote? Ican not understand 

at. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Ican explain it very easily. Everyone admits 
the absolute justice of our claim, and the last Congress, as a mat- 
ter of fact, appropriated money for the construction of these 
buildings in the new States, but the money has never been ex- 
pended or the work carried on. 

Mr. SEWELL. The State Irepresent has a stronger claim than 
that, as the original appropriation for the building I refer to was 
made before the Senator’s State was admitted. 

1 wish to amend the proposition of the Senator from Idaho by 
including all of the other public buildings the appropriations for 
which have been 3 to by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I shall accept the amendment, if the Senator 
from New Jersey is so insistent upon it. 

Mr.SEWELL. Ithinkit is but rightthatall should be included. 

Mr. CARTER. Ihope the Senator from Idaho will accede to 
the request of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL] to 
incorporate in his motion all the public-building propositions pro- 
vided for by the amendments of the Senate, to the end that there 
may be a vote to insist upon the primary proposition of the Senate. 

Mr. CULLOM. Ithink that is the proper course, and the one 
more likely to secure a solid vote of the Senate. 

Mr. CARTER. I hope the Senator from Idaho will accept that, 

Mr. DUBOIS. I have accepted the suggestion of the Senator 
from New J 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair submits to the Senate the 
question, Will the Senate further insist upon its amendments, the 
numbers of which will be stated by the Secretary? 

The SECRETARY. Amendments in relation to public buildings, 
numbered 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 13, 15, 16, and 17. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Duso!s] that the Senate still further in- 
sist on the amendments the numbers of which have been stated. 

Mr. DUBOIS. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). I have a general 

ir with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray], but I am satis- 
ed that if present he would vote on this question as I do, and 
therefore I vote “ Ds 

Mr. DUBOIS (when his name wascalled). IwillasktheSenator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL] whether I can assume that his 
colleague [Mr. mr with whom Iam paired, would vote “ yea” 


on this ition, if present? 
Mr. SEWELL. Yes. 
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Mr. DUBOIS. Then I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON], but being satisfied that he 
would vote the same way as I do upon this proposition if he were 
present, I vote ** yea.” 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. WILson], but understanding that 
he would vote ** yea" if present, I vote ** yea." 

The rollcall having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 58, nays 0; as follows: 


YEAS—58. 
Aldrich, Cullom, McBride, y. 
Allison, Davis, well, 
Bacon, Dubois, Mitchell, Oreg. Sherman, 
Fa 8 8 Wis. poan: 

„ Unger, organ, wart, 
Blanchard, Gear, Morrill, Teller, 
Brown, George, Nelson, e, 
Burrows, Gorman, er, 

Butler, Hale, Walthall, 
Cannon, Hansbrough, Peffer, Warren, 
Carter. is, erkins, Wetmore, 
Chandler, Hawley, Pettigrew, ite, 
Chilton, Jones, Ark. Platt, Wolcott. 
Clark, Lindsay, Pri 
Cockrell, Lodge, Pugh, 
NAYS—0. 
NOT VOTING—3l. 

Allen, Jones, Nev. Smith, 
Baker, Frye, 2 uire, 

Gibson, c. Thurston, 
Brice, 88 Mantle, REID 
Caff , TAY, 
Call“ d Murphy, Vote loei, 
Cameron, Hoar, 5 Wilson. 
Daniel. Irby, 

So the motion was to. 


Mr. SEWELL. Iwouldinquire whether the Senator from Iowa 
has submitted any further motion as to the sundry civil bill? 

: Mr. ALDRICH. I understood the Senator from Iowa to move 
that the Senate still further insist on its amendments which have 
been di to by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. ALLISON entered the Chamber. 

Mr. CULLOM. The Senator from Iowa is now present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understood the Senator 
from Iowa to intimate that he would subsequently make the mo- 
tion referred to by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], 
but the motion is not pending. 

Mr. ALLISON. I believe the motion of the Senator from Idaho 
Mr. Du5ors] covers all the amendments to No. 17, inclusive. I 
now move that the Senate insist upon the remainder of the amend- 
ments still in disagreement and ask for a further conference. 
Before the vote is taken I desire to have some expression of the 
Senate respecting amendments numbered 122, 123, and 124, in 
order that I may be either strengthened or weakened in what I 
understand to be the situation respecting those amendments. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Mr. President, I shall only detain the Sen- 
ate a momentin response to the request of the Senator from Iowa. 

Iam very much surprised to hear from the Senator that there 
is any disagreement pan those amendments by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, as & bill which has been by the Senate and 
House of Representatives and is now in the hands of the President 
on this subject is the original billof the House of Representatives 
which had been sent to the Senate, and the very question about 
which the other House disagrees with the Senate the Senate gave 
way to the House in conference upon that bil. The original bill 
provided— 

n Gas Light Com: of the District of Columb 
died end A arne 5 38 nice they DAARS this act, for Muninak⸗ 


0 
gas furnished to and paid for by the Government of the United States, 
om other consumers in the District of Columbia, at the rate of not exceed- 


in 
ing $1. 

The Senate amended that by making the rate $1.15, and the 
conference report on it, which was adopted by both Houses, fixed 
the amount at $1.10 for private consumers, and yielded to the 
House in reference to dollar gas for the Government and for the 
District of Columbia. Therefore the Senate has in reference to 
this question agreed to the original proposition contained in the 
House bill as to the cost of gas for the District of Columbia and 
for the Government of the United States. 

The conference repars on the amendments submitted by the 
Senate conferees embraced the words Government buildings,” 
but for fear that that A eee would prevent the price for street 
lamps from being fixed at a dollar, the House conferees insisted 
upon striking out the word “ buildings," using the words ** United 
States Government and the government of the District of Colum- 
bia," which was to by the Senate conferees. Therefore I 
can not understand, the Senate having yielded the entire question 
as to the particular subject in controversy, how, in the conference 
committee represented by the Senator from Iowa, those represent- 
ing the House of Representatives should maintain a disagreement 
va the Senate is willing to yield to the original proposition of 

e House. 

I desire also to submit this statement, that in the House bill 


the amount was fixed definitely at $1 per thousand cubic feet of 
gas consumed either by the Government or by the District, for 
this reason: Some members of the House conference were of the 
opinion that the plan of lighting the city of Washington was a 
mistake; that, instead of having the same number of street lamps 
we have now burning 6 cubic feet of gas per hour, we should have 
double the number of street lamps burning 3 cubic feet an hour, 
which would not cost any more to the city, but would diffuse the 
light more generally throughout the streets, especially on those 
streets where there are a number of trees; and for that reason 
they declined to fix any amount as to street lighting, except fix- 
ing it 1 E ir thousand cubic feet, which they fixed at $1 per thou- 
sand. t was another reason why the bill fixed definitely the 
amount to be paid per thousand cubic feet. 

As to the repair and keeping in proper condition of the street 
lamps, the House conferees very properly said that was a matter 
that the District Commissioners have the right to control them- 
selves; they have the right either to do it themselves or they have 
the right to lease it by contract to a third party, and the gas com- 
pany has no right to complain one way or the other in reference 
to this subject. All they are required to do under this bill is to 
furnish the gas, which is paid for at a certain rate per cubic foot. 

I will not add anything further, but will ask that there may be 
incorporated at the end of a a table furnished to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia by the District Commis- 
sioners of the cost of street lights in 24 cities, including Washing- 
ton, and I will state to the Senate that that table, which includes 
all 3 cities in the United States, shows that Washington 
is getting its light cheaper than any other city in the Union, ex- 
cept two, and those are Cleveland and Allegheny, where the cost 
of material is not more than one-fourth what it is here. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Price of gas for the year in a list of 24 citie. same li: 
the Booed a Commntesiona paste or the District of Colne in its pede NU 43 
the second session of the Fifly-first Congress in the year 1891. 
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13,200 

12,957 

20,000 

— 20,000 

22,000 

— 24,000 

10,310 

16, 700 

Indianapolis. 10,000 
Allegheny ..... 14,400 
rr 18,000 


* Average. 

Mr. GORMAN. Will the Senator from West Virginia permit 
me to ask him a question for information? 

Mr. FAUL R. Certainly. 

Mr. GORMAN. Do I understand the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia to say distinctly that in this adjustment made between the 
Committees on the District of Columbia of both Houses, where 
there has been allowed $1 a thousand for gas for the use of the 
Government and the District of Columbia, t that is exclusive 
of the cost of the maintenance and repair of street lamps? 

Mr. FAULKNER. I do state so most emphatically; and that 
the whole subject of the cost, including the cost of repair and 
keeping in condition the lamps, was fully considered by the con- 
ference committee; and the whole subject of the reduction of price 
to the Government from $1.25 to $1 in its buildings was included 
in the consideration of this question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, a single word before this 
matter from the consideration of the Senate. I have served 
on the 8 on the District of Columbia during the entire 
five years that I have been a member of this body, and among the 
vexed questions which have troubled us at every session of Con- 
gress has been the matter of regulating the price of gas in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. We have pre a great deal of consideration 
to it at the present session, and I am sure that every member of 
the committee congratulated himself, as I congratulated myself 
very recently, that we had reached a fair and just agreement on 
this question and that we probably would not be troubled with it 
in the near future again. 


1896. 
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We have reduced the price of £a from $1.25 to $1.10 for 1 
consumers and from $1.25 to $1 for the Government of the United 
States and for the government of the District of Columbia. It is 
avery large reduction, and it seems to me, after a very careful con- 
sideration of the matter, that we shall be doing ourselves and the 

as company with which we are dealing an injustice if we under- 

ke a further reduction than that which was made. 1 

I desire to put on record my dissent from legislation such as is 
contemplated on this appropriation bill. Both Houses of Congress 
have recorded their verdict on this 8 They have passed a 
bill that undoubtedly will receive the sanction of the President 
of the United States, and why, after Congress has given its time, 
and after committees of this body have given days and weeks to 
the consideration of this question, we should have it disturbed 
upon an appropr anon bill, passes my comprehension. We have 
given to the subject what we claim to have been intelligent con- 
sideration; we have listened patiently hour after hour and day 
after day to the representations of all parties in interest; and we 
reached a conclusion that both Houses of Congress unanimously 
ratified. It does seem to me, in view of that fact, that this body 
ought to stand by the Committee on the District of Columbia and 
ought toinstruct its conferees to insist that the conclusions reached 
in the bill which has passed both Houses of Congress should stand 
for the present as the law. 

We went beyond that. Atthe request of the House conferees 

we increased the qur of from 24 to 25. Iam inclined 
to think that in that bill the candlepower is perhaps higher than 
is required or given in any other city in the United States. We 
have done everything that we could consistently and properly do 
to relieve the le of this District and the government of the 
District and EN e nation from the exactions from which it was 
claimed they were suffering because of this Sn ge fa which they 
are pleased to call a monopoly. Iam astounded, Mr. President, 
that after both Houses of Congress have recorded their votes, and 
I think upon the conference report without a dissenting voice, 
this question should be reopened and we should be asked to disturb 
it on an appropriation bill. ; 
I Ido not know that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] desires 
that a vote shall be taken on this gnerion but if he does, I am 
prepared to move that it iş the judgment of the Senate that the 
conferees on the part of this body shall insist upon keeping this 
matter at the same rate which is provided in the bill that has 
recently passed both Houses of Congress. Of course I shall defer 
to the Senator from Iowa in that matter. 

Mr. ALLISON. Unless there is some objection in the Senate, 
as one of the conferees I shall take it for granted that the Senate 
does not now propose to reverse its action taken after so many 
months of examination. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], that the Senate 
further insist on the remainder of its amendments disagreed to by 
the House of Representatives and ask for a further conference. 

The motion was to. 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. ALLISON, 
Mr. HALE, and Mr. GORMAN were appointed. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. PETTIGREW. I nt a conference report on the In- 
dian e bill. It is a final report. It is very important 
that it should go to the House, and I for its present considera- 
tion. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the d ing votes of the two Houses on 
certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6249) making appropria- 
tions for current and contingent expenses of the Indian Department and ful- 
filling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1897, and for other p having met, after full and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 70, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 64, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, directed to with- 
hold any further distribution and payment out of the money derived from 
35 per cent of the judgment in favor of the Old Settler or Western Cherokee 
Indians against the United States in the sum of $800,386.51, set apart for the 
payment of expenses and for legal services put and equitably eo on 
3 of the prosecution of said claim, until otherwise authorized by 

W.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 69, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Strike out, in line 9 of the matter inserted by said amendment, the word 
*'ninety-eight" and insert in lieu thereof the word * ninety-seven "; and the 


te agree to the same. 
R. F. PETTIGREW, 
H. M. TELLER 
F. M. COCKRELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
J. S. SHERMAN. 
HARLES 


C CURTIS, 
GEORGE C. PENDLETON, 
on the part of the House. 


Mr. LODGE. I understand that an agreement is reported upon 
the three amendments which went back to conference on di 
ment. Two of those amendments, numbered 69 and 70,relate 
resa toone subject. The House conferees recede from their 

isagreement to one amendment and they recede from their disa- 
greement to the other with an amendment. The other amend- 
ment, 64 I think the number is, relates to the Old Settlers' claims, 
so called. I desire a separate vote on amendments numbered 69 
and 70, relating to schools. 

Mr. CULLOM. That can not be done. : 

Mr. LODGE. Very well. Then I shall ask for a yea-and-nay 
vote on the whole report, which covers those three amendments, 
because—I will state iy objection—the report substantially agrees 
to the Senate amendments to the House proposition in regard to 
sectarian schools. It reduces the time provided in the original 
Senate amendment from two years to one, but it practically leaves 
the whole m ped to be fought over again in the next 
Congress. It is really a concession to the Senate amendment, to 
which I have been opposed from the beginning, and therefore I 
am eod to agreeing to this settlementofit. On that question 
I should like a vote. . 

Mr. CULLOM. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
South Dakota whether this is the final report upon all the amend- 
ments which have not been 3 of heretofore? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. It is a final EK 

Mr. CULLOM. It closes up the bill if the report is adopted. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. The Senate practically recedes from its 
amendment in regard to the Old Settlers'attorneys'fees matter and 
leaves the matter as it stands now—that is, with an amendment 
es the money shall not be distributed until further provided by 

aw. 

The House recedes from its disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ment in regard to schools, with an amendment to it which makes 
the time for finally disposing of the question of sectarian contract 
schools July 1, 1897, ins of July 1, 1898, as provided in the 
Senate amendment. Amendment numbered 70 simply inserts the 
word further“ after the word Provided,“ which creates a sub- 
head, and has no material effect so far as the merits of the bill 
are concerned. The House recedes from its objection to that 
amendment. 

Mr. TELLER. We leave in the bill the declaration as to the 
pr of the Government to take charge of these schools in the 

ture, so that it practically closes up the sectarian schools or 
the non-Government schools after the 1st of July, 1897. I do not 
think it leaves it open for further controversy. Ithink it estab- 
lishes what is the policy of the Government in respect to the 
matter from that time on. 

Mr. LODGE. It seems to me it does leave it open, but as it is 
impossible to get a separate vote on it, and we can only vote on 
concurring in the whole report, which is a final report, I shall not 
press the request for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the 
report of the committee of conference. 

e report was concurred in. 
IMPORTED PARCELS AND PACKAGES, 

Mr. SEWELL. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill 
(H. R. 6259) to Lee the delivery of imported parcels and 
packages not ex ing $500 in value. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Finance with an amendment, to e out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


nee articles, Hu a jeer nt 55 — 2n 5 $500 = 
ue, impo: packages not exceeding "un weight, in vessels o 
the United States, may be specially delivered to and appraised at the public 
stores, and the entry thereof liquidated *by the collector under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, and after such appraise- 
ment and liquidation may be delivered. upon payment of the tiq ted 
duties under the bond provided for in this act, to express companies or other 
duly incorporated inland carriers bonded for the transportation of a 

or unappraised merchandise between the several ports in the United tates: 
Provided, That not more than onesuch consignment to one ultimate consignee 
from the same consignor be imported in any one vessel: And Proviied, 
That the original appraisement of and liquidation of duties on such importa- 
tions shall be final against the owner, importer, agent, or consignee, except 
in the case of manifest clerical errors, as provided for in section 24 of the act 
of June 10, 1890: Provided, That nothing contained in this act shall apply to 
be xe. or any article the importation of which is prohibited by law. 

EC. 2. That such express companies or other inland carriers shall be re- 
sponsible to the United States under bond for the safe delivery of such 
articles to the ultimate consignee: Provided, That if any package shall not 

delivered to the ultimate 5 by the express company or other 
inland carrier, and shall be returned to the collector of the port where such 
articles are entered under the provisions of this act within ninety days from 
the date of importation intact, the collector shall take sarge of such pack- 
age and di of it as unclaimed merchandise, and the duties, includin 

ditional duties, if any, under section 7 of the act of June 10, 1890, paid shall 
be refunded by the Secretary of the Treasury out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated; and the express comp ny or other 
inland carriers shall be relieved of any liability therefor under its bond; and 
before any express company or other inland carrier shall be permitted to 
receive and transport any such articles they shall become bound to the 
United States in such bonds, in such form and amount, and with such condi- 
tions not in t with law, as the Secretary of the Treasury may require. 

SEC. 3. That articles transported under the provisions of this act shall be 
corded and sealed in such manner as shall from time to time be prescribed by 
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the Secre of the 


; and the collector of the port of first arrival 
shall retain ch merchandise 
warded. 


his office a permanent record of su so for- 


Secretary 
of the Treasury 5 and the delivery of such articles to the ex- 
press 5 r inland carrier 
nonarriv. 


SP company, making entry under t 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MILLS. I should like to have the bill explained. It seems 
to me to be a very important measure. 

Mr. ALDRICH. e bill was reported from the Committee on 
Finance, and it is proposed to be amended upon the suggestion of 
that committee. e bill in its present form merely permits mer- 
chandise, not intended for sale, which is sent here by express 
companies, to be expedited. It does not change the law in any 
respect whatever as to appraisement of merchandise. It simply 


allows ition in cases of merchandise, not intended for sale, 
forwarded b i cem 
Mr.M P hat is it intended for? 


Mr. ALDRICH. For that very purpose. 
Mr. MILLS. To be expressed where? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Between this country and any other country. 
Mr. MILLS. It relates to merchandise transported in bond? 
es ALDRICH. Mg eres T rted esci ger ven by 

eexpress company. It has the hearty approval of the Treasury 
Department, and everybody else, I think, who has investigated 


the subject. 
Mr. . I merely want to understand it. There is a law 
now in relation to transporting goods in bond 


Mr. BATE. What is the meaning of the provision that the 
. e com shall be relieved from its bond? 
. ALDRICH. It can not be relieved except on the return of 


the goods. If the goods are not delivered to the ultimate con- 
signee, if he can not be found, and the goods are returned to the 
ector of the port of original entry, then that provision applies. 

Mr. BATE. that event the company is relieved. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is all. It is not relieved in any other 
case. The bill is very carefully guarded, 

Mr. BATE. And the Treasury Department approves the bill? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; it has the hearty approval of the Depart- 
ment. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

'The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate request a conference 
with the House of Representatives on the bill and amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Presiding Officer was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. ALDRICH, 

. ALLISON, and Mr. VEST were appointed, 


HUDSON RESERVOIR AND CANAL COMPANY OF ARIZONA, 


Mr. PEFFER. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill 
(S. 8167) to grant to the Hudson Reservoir and Canal Company 
of Arizona the right of way through the Gila River Indian Res- 
ervation. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
"Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The was reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs 
with an amendment, in section 8, line 13, after the word Pro- 
vided," to insert the following proviso: 

th 
2 pU m ei tate 


„its successors or qe, ren at 
continuance of the grant furnish the In located under its 


along said right of way with water sufficient for all domestic and agricul- 


rposes and purposes of tion, on such just and reaso;: e terms 
D^ under soun rules and regulations as shall be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 


Mr. HILL. I should like to a who introduced that bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. e bill was introduced by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. BAKER] by request, and reported by 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW]. 

Mr. PEFFER. From the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. From the Committte on Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr. PEFFER. It has the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior 


Mr. HILL. The bill seems to create a very t monopoly, 
and I was rather surprised to find it ied by the cela 
MOL nee [Mr. PEFFER]. It needs some explanation to the 

nate. 

Mr. VILAS. What is the Calendar number? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eleven hundred and eighty-four 
is the Calendar number. 

Mr. PEFFER. If it will relieve the Senator from New Vork 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. PEFFER. Question. 


The amendment was to. 
nate bill? "We know nothing of it over 


: Mr. BATE. Isthisa 
ere. 

Mr. HILL. Do I understand that the Senator from Kansas de- 
clines to uS this bill? E 

Mr. PEFFER. I do not know what the Senator from New 
York says. I only guess at it spiritually. I will say to the Sen- 
ator. however, for relief, t my colleague, Mr. Curtis, in 
the House, called my attention to the bill and is very anxious to 
have it disposed of, so that it may become a law during the pres- 
ent session. 

Mr. BATE. I ask that the bill be read again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be again read. 

Mr. TURPIE. I object to the further consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana ob- 
jects to the further consideration of the bill. 

RHODA AUGUSTA THOMPSON. 

Mr. PLATT. There are two pension cases on the Calendar, 
House bills, which I think there is special reason for passing at 
this session. I will ask the indulgence of the Senate to consider 
them now. The first is the bill (H. R. 6826) granting a pension 
to Rhoda Augusta Thompson, daughter of the late Thaddeus 
Thompson, a private in the Revolutionary war. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It pro to place upon 
the pension roll the name of Rhoda Augusta Thompson, daughter 
of the late Thaddeus Thompson, a private in Colonel Lamb's regi- 
ment of artillery and in Capt. Joseph Thomas's company of artil- 
od and to pay hera pension of $12 per month during her natural 

e. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
MINOR CHILDREN OF PATRICK F. REYNOLDS. 

Mr. PLATT. The next case on the Calendar which I desire to 
call up is one of peculiar merit and hardship. It is the bill (H. R. 
6603) to pension the minor children of Patrick F. Reynolds. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on the 
pension roll the names of the minor children of Patrick F. Rey- 
nolds, deceased, late a member of COUNT H, First Connecticut 
Volunteer Cavalry, and to pay to their legal guardian the pension 
to which they would have been entitled under the act of June 27, 
er, uA not the soldier left a widow surviving at the date of his 

eath. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM SODEN. 

Mr. VILAS. Task the Senate to take up and consider the bill 
(S.3059) nting a pension to William en, which has been 

rted by the Committee on Pensions. 

here being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place upon 
the pension roll the name of William en, late à private of 
3 E, Twenty-third Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, at 820 
a month. 

Mr. MILLS. The bill has been reported, I take it, by the Com- 
mittee on Pensions? 

Mr. VILAS. Oh, yes. 

The bill was reported to the Senate withoutamendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HENRY PRINCE, 

Mr. PUGH. I ask the Senate to take up and consider the bill 
(H. R. 1826) granting a ion to Henry Prince. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place upon 
the pension roll the name of Henry Prince, late private in compa- 
nies commanded by Captains Christmas and Spirey, Georgia Vol- 
Sng Indian war of 1836, and to pay him a pension of $8 per 
month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. 1 61 8 Mr. President 

Mr. PUGH. Ialso ask the Senate to take up the bill e R. 
1827) granting a pension to Nancy B. Prince, widow of Elbert 
Prince. 
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Mr. HALE. I rise toa ee report. 
Mr. QUAY. Will the ator from Maine don me for one 
moment? I wish to have a private pension bill. 


Mr. HALE. I will yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania, but 
I must insist m presenting a conference report when that mat- 
ter is concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsylvania 


is recognized. 

Mr. QUAY. At the 8 of my colleague [Mr. CAMERON], 
who is necessarily absent, I ask unanimous consent to call up the 
bill (S.3141) granting a pension to Rachel Kern. k 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Pensions with an amendment, in line 8, 
after the words Reserve Corps,” to insert at the rate of $12 per 
month”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed zo puce on the pension roll, — 8 to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Rachel Kern, foster mother 
of James M. Allen, late corporal of Company D, Twelfth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Reserve Corps, at tbe rate of $12 per month. 

'The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. : : 

'The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

FRANCIS E. HOOVER—VETO MESSAGE. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to make a statement. Some days 
ago I gave notice that on June 3, after the routine morning 
business, I would ask the consideration of the message of the 
President of the United States vetoing the bill (H. R. 1149) grant- 
ing a pension to Francis E. Hoover. I will say that I am very 
anxious to get an opportunity to call that bill up to-day, inas- 
much as the clamant is moved by machinery and 18 utter M hel 
less. The committee are unanimous in their view that the bill 
ought to pass notwithstanding the objections of the President. I 
beg consideration at the earliest possible moment that Imay ask 
that that bill be laid before the Senate. 

PROPOSED RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. HALE. Isubmit a conference report on the naval appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.LODGE. The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, is it not in 
order that the unfinished business shall be laid before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, it is the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 7864) to amend the immigration 
laws of the United States. 

Mr.HALE. Iask that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside, that the Senate may proceed with the conference re- 


rt. 
x HILL. Idesire to call the attention of the Senator from 
Massachusetts to the fact that this bill was temporarily laid aside 
and the contempts bill was taken up last night. 

Mr. LODGE. It has to come up each day, I think, and be tem- 
porarily laid aside, so as to keep its place as the unfinished busi- 


ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the rule it is proper that 
it shall be laid before the Senate at this hour. What is the pleas- 
ure of the Senate in regard to the bill? 

Mr. HALE. I ask that it be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. e Senator from Maine asks 
the unanimous consent of the Senate that the bill be temporarily 
laid aside in order that the Senate may proceed to the consider- 
ation of other matters. 

Mr. . Ofa conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. HALE submitted the following report: 
The committee of conference on the votes of the two Houses 


That the House recede from disagreem 
Senate numbered 39, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46,47, 48, 51, and 52, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 32, and to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the word “ two” rted by said amendment insert the word three”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 40, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In- 
sert after the word “one,” in line 24, page 49 of the bill, the following: and 
not more than one; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 41, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out in line 3 of said amendment the word "five" and insert in lieu thereof 
the word "four"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its t to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 49, and agree to the same with amendments as follows: Strike 


out, in line 5 of said amendmen 


the words “three hundred and fifty” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “four hundred and twenty-five”; and add at 
the end of said amendment the following: That if the Secretary of the Navy 


in any case shall decide to make a contract for the completed ship, including 
armor, and the lowest bid shall exceed a fair estimated price. allowing for 
the finished armor said average of $125 per ton, he shall accept none of the 
bids, but shall report the same to Co on the first day of its next session: 
And provided further, That the Secre of the Navy shall examine into the 
actual cost of armor plate and the price for the same that should equitably 
be paid to contractors therefor. and shall report the result of his inves 


tion to Congress not later than January 1, 1897"; and the Senate agree to 
same, 
EUGENE 
M. 8. QUAY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
C. A. BOUTELLE, 
AMOS J. CUMMINGS, 


Managers on the part of the House, 
prm PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the report. 

Mr. C DLER. As I understand the report, the conferees 
on the part of the Senate have consented to three battle ships in- 
stead of two. I still adhere to my opinion that the third battle 
ship will not be advanced a single month or a single day by being 
authorized at this time instead of being authorized next winter. 
Two battle ships a year are all we ought to build, and we ought 
to build two each year for the next ten years. We ought not to 
overwhelm the contractors for armor with a great amount of 
work to-day and leave their establishments empty and idle to- 
morrow. The moment that we adopt this policy, when they have 
no work they come here and complain that the Government has 
induced them to build up the establishments, to put large sums 
of money in them, and they say, ** Now, you are bound to give us 
work; you are under a moral obligation to give us work"; and 
they make that outcry notwithstanding we may have paid them 
enough for the work already done to repay to them every dollar 
of the whole cost of their plant. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to ask the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire a ganon 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 


Mr. C DLER. Certainly. 
Mr.GEORGE. Howmanyestablishments, navy- or what- 
ever you call them, are there in this country at which these ships 


can be constructed? 

Mr. CHANDLER. There are only two concerns that now have 
the hydraulic press and the heavy machinery for shaping armor, 

Mr. LE. The Senator from Mississippi is asking about the 
construction of the battle ships. 

Mr. CHANDLER. There are only two establishments that can 
make the armor. There are half a dozen establishments that 
could build the hulls of the ships. There are, I will say, halfa 
dozen manufacturers of steel who could in nine months get ready 
to make this armor by getting their hydraulic press and some of 
their machinery from abroad. There is no doubt about that. 
There are only two establishments now fitted up, however, to make 
armor; but within nine months a third or a fourth establishment 
could get ready to manufacture armor, 

I repeat, there is not the least need of authorizing a third battle 
ship at this time. But that is not my principal objection to the 
conference report. It is that the Senate conferees have consented 
to increase the price of armor which the Secretary of the Navy 
may pay from $350 a ton for finished armor, the amount recom- 
mended by the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, to $425 per 
ton. The judgment of the committee was that the cost of the 
armor was $300 a ton. The allowance of the committee was $350 
a ton. The conference report carries that amount up $75, from 
$350 to $425, which is an increased cost of the armor of each battle 
ship, assuming the quantity to be 3,000 tons, of $225,000. 

Mr. GEORGE. inc cost. 

Mr. CHANDLER. An increased cost by the concession of the 
conference committee over the $350 a ton which by the decision 
of the Senate committee and the decision of the Senate itself was 
a fair price with a fair profit added. I donot believe that that con- 
cession ought to be made. I do not believe that we ought to pay 
the price which shall be paid under this conference report for 
armor. 

I agree with the hic statement made by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Bacon], that it is impossible to conclude that a steel 
ingot, which can be procured at the price of $17 a ton, and which 
is only hardened and shaped into great masses of armor to go 
upon a ship's side, can be increased to $425 a ton before it is placed 
upon the side of the ship. The price we are paying for armor is 
as much pound as à ped finished gun costs. 'Take one of 
the most elaborately finished cannon of the Navy, which is bored 
and polished and made almost as carefully as a watch is made, 
and it does not cost morethan $450 or $500 a ton. Here for these 

t masses of armor, which Sue heavy machinery to handle 
it, of course, but which is not difficult to fabricate, we propose to 
pay m cents a pound. 

.PLATT. May Lask the Senator 
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Mr. CHANDLER. It is an extravagance that we ought not to 
commit ourselves to by adopting this conference report. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. CHANDLER. [yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PLATT. If we fixin the bill $425 as the maximum cost, 
does not the Senator believe that $425 per ton will be the cost? 
Does the Senator suppose that there will be any competition which 
will bring the price below that figure? 

Mr. CHAN DLER. Undoubtedly we shall pay $425, because 
there is no competition. There is a large profit in the armor at 
$425. The makers of the armor have already made armor for for- 
eign governments at $300 a ton, and we propose now to better that 
price by $125 a ton, which is too much profit, when you consider 
the fact that we propose to give these two establishments the 
armor to build for three ships in addition to the contracts for 
two ships that have lately been made. 

Mr. HAWLEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I should like to ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The question simply is whether 
any change has been made, and, if so, what, in regard to the place 
where the battle ships are to be constructed. 

Mr. HALE. That is all left as the Senate fixed it. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It is as the Senate fixed it? 

Mr. HALE. The House receded from all those amendments. 

Mr. SQUIRE. In this connection, may I be allowed a question 
before the Senator from Connecticut proceeds? Has there been 
any change in the provision in regard to the construction of tor- 

0 boats? 
Mr. HALE. All those items are left unchanged. 
Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, is debate going on upon the 


bill? 

Mr.BACON. Weareunableto hearanything the distinguished 
gentlemen say. 

Mr. HALE. All the Senate amendments were left in regard to 
that matter. The House receded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 


in the report of the committee of conference. 
Mr. WLEY. Ihave been once recognized. I think I have 
the floor. Have I not? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
was recognized, and he will proceed. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I am, I freely say, a good deal 
surprised by the tone of the remarks made by the Senator from 
New Hampshire, and I regret them, because his former very hon- 
orable experience as Secretary of the Navy will give an undue 
weight to what he has been saying. Iam bound to suppose that 
he speaks without interest or prejudice. I certainly do. Ihave 
not a personal friend aside from the ordinary gne friendly ac- 
quaintance with officers. I have no citizen friend who has any 
interest whateverin the Bethlehem works orin the Carnegie works, 
and none myself, direct or incidental. If the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] were here I should make some remarks 
upon his intimation as to whether there were lobbyists in the Sen- 
ate, and all that sort of bim e 

Now, one question is, shall we get a contract at allif we make 
the price $425 per ton for armor? 1am very glad that the con- 
ferees have brought back so favorable a report as they have done. 
Ihappen to know from a very thorough investigation what was 
the custom in Europe some eight or ten years ago, and an inquiry 
at the Navy Department shows me that it has not changed. No 

vernmentin Europe manufactures armor. The Senator from 

ew Jersey [Mr. SMITH] has proposed that the Government shall 
erect and build an establishment for the manufacture of its own 
armor. The experiment has been tried. We have not discussed 
any proposition on this subject for the last two years that has 
not been discussed by the European governments and the experi- 
ments have been mostly tried. In the manufacture of guns the 
British Government entered into a sort of partnership with Gray, 
Armstrong & Co. some years ago. After going on with it a while 
the Government went out of it and paid $325,000 to get rid of the 
whole concern. Some of them do make some guns, but they 
make contracts usually for the rough parts, as we do, and have 
them finished in finishing establishments where the fine finishing 
is put on, and the pieces are assembled. 

Paa the Navy Department, with all these contracts made by 
European governments with private concerns, as we have been 
doing here, if there had not come to be a market rate; whether 
there was not a price which was understood from the experience 
which has been had to be a reasonable one. We havea bureau of 
information with some very bright, active men init; we have the 
attaches of our legations abroad, whose business it is to secure all 
the information of this sort which may be useful to our Govern- 
ment. The Navy Department tell me that the bids on the last 
award of contracts made they considered a fair average price, 
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and the lowest price to be received by one of these manufacturers 
is the one to be received by the Bethlehem works for $525 a ton. 

I sup there are some Senators here who have been to these 
establi ents, and who have seen and been able to judge from 
their own inspection what must be the enormous cost of such a 
plant. The Bethlehem Company claim to have a plant for this 
work costing $4,000,000; and they say that they should have a 
5 per cent dividend at least; that they should have what is usual 
in many establishments, a 10 per cent allowance for the repair and 
replacement of their machinery and of their great machine tools. 
I really do not believe that fairly we can expect them to make - 
this armor under 8 8500 per ton. 

Ihave spoken not only of the enormous plant, the waste, and 
the reasonable dividends to be made upon the investment, but 
there is another very large element which every business man and 
every experienced Senator understands perfectly well, and that is 
the element of uncertainty as to the number of tons they will be 
allowed to make. Whenever the concern is stopped, whenever it 
is without a Government contract, the waste is going on, the pay 
of the men to keep the machine tools in order, the pay of many 
workmen who must be kept within reach somewhere ready for 
the renewal of business. 

You could not get up a very general competition upon this mat- 
ter if you embraced the whole civilized world, because there are 
no concerns that are going to spend three or four million dollars 
simply to go into a general competition. No capitalists can be 
assembled anywhere who will advance such an amount of money 
without quite a reasonable probability—yes; you might say an 
absolute certainty—that they would be able to get some business 
which would be sufficient to compensate them for their outlay; 
for what other use is a 125-ton hammer, such a one as there is at 
Bethlehem, except perhaps occasionally for making steel shafts or 
poo There is nothing else for which such a hammer can 

e used, I believe, except it may be used in the manufacture of 
some of the larger parts of a great ae But the money in- 
vested in such establishments is practically idle capital if they can 
not get contracts from the Government. 

Iam willing to vote for this report, but I protest against the 
idea that $300 or $350 is sufficient compensation for armor. I will 
inquire of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] 
what was the contract made with the Russian Government by the 
Bethlehem concern? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Two hundred and fifty-nine dollars. 

Mr.HAWLEY. Two hundred and fifty-nine dollars. "That is 
no guide in the world. Iam assured by the representatives of 
that concern, and every great steel man in the country will tell 
you the same, that there was a arge loss to them upon that con- 
tract; but they plunged into the field in competition with European 
manufacturers, determined to make an impression, if possible, 
because there was a possibility of their being compelled tolie idle 
here, and it is one of the commonest things in the 9 of great 
enterprises that they will carry on their works at a decided loss 
for a time rather than to allow the machinery to rust and throw 
their skilled hands out of employment. Now they are in what 
may be called fair competition; and they have been awarded the 
manufacture of some armor at a cost of $525 per ton. 

As I have said, I am willing to vote for the conference report. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the first thing that strikes one 
who is unacquainted with the arcana of this matter is this, that 
steel, which costs the manufacturer $17 a ton, is turned out to 
the Government at $425 a ton in the shape of armor plate. I be- 
lieve that is so. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Not a plate exactly. It is acurved armor. 

Mr. GEORGE. A curved plate? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is in the curving form of armor plate. 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to call the attention of the Senate to 
the very extraordinary pains which the committee have taken in 
making this report to secure for these contractors the sum of $425 

er ton. 

2 The report is rather a curious one, and I will read it and explain 
it to the Senate. Before I do that, though, I had as well call the 
attention of the Senate to a fact pretty well known—that there are 
only two establishments in the United States which can make this 
armor plate, and thereforethere will be no competition, and unless 
the United States is protected either by the action of Congress or by 
the action of the Secretary of the Navy there is no protection at 
all to the Treasury. Now, I will read from this report, so that 
the Senate may understand it: 

That if the Secretary of the Navy in any case shall decide to make a con- 
tract for the completed ship, including armor, and the lowest bid shall exceed 


a fair estimated price, allowing for the finished armor said average of $425 
per ton, he shall accept none of the bids. 


Mr. President, on its face that would appear to be fair. If it had 
provided that upon the making of bids and examination of the 
contract he thought no contract was low enough he should not 
accept the bids, that would be right; but the committee are par- 
ticular to exclude from him and from his consideration the ques- 
tion whether $425 per ton is a fair price or not. 
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Then I want to call the attention of the Senate to the remainder 
of the amendment, which shows the wrong of thus excluding 
from the consideration of the Secretary of the Navy, when he 
comes to determine whether he will accept the bid or not, the 
question whether $425 is a fair average price or not. The com- 
mittee seems to have been of the opinion that the true, equitable 
price of this plate was unknown; and in what I am going to read 
to the Senate they require the Secretary of the Navy to inquire 
into that; but all his information, however much he may get, is 
excluded from his consideration when he accepts this bid, for the 
report says: 

And provided further, That the Secretary of the Navy shall examine into 
the actual cost of armor plate and the 1 of the same that should equi- 
tably be paid to contractors therefor, and shall 

Do what? Shall deduct it from the $425, if he shall believe that 
is too much? No. But if he reaches the conclusion that $300 per 
ton, as the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] says, 
is a fair price, he must nevertheless go on and make the contract 
at 8425 per ton. I will read the whole sentence: 

And provided further, That the Secret of the Navy shall examine into 
the bod abt cost of armor plate and the price for the same that should equi- 
aon be paid to contractors therefor, and shall report the result of his inves- 
tigation to Congress not later than January 1, 1897. 

Mr. GORMAN. Will the Senator from Mississippi permit me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly. 

Mr. GORMAN. The Senator from Mississippi will not under- 
stand this amendment as being one framed by the conference com- 
mittee. This amendment was reported from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs and adopted by the Senate. It was not the verbiage 
at all of the conference committee. 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam reading from the conference report. 

Mr. GORMAN. That amendment is the action of the Senate, 
and no change whatever has been made in that language by the 
conference committee. This was the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] from the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. GEORGE. What was the action of the Senate? 

Mr. GORMAN. The 3 as adopted was for $350 a ton. 

Mr. GEORGE. It makes a great deal of difference, Mr. Presi- 
dent, whether it is $350 a ton or $425. Sotheway the thing stands 
now is this: The conference committee acknowledged they do not 
know, and it is not known, what is a fair and equitable price for 
this armor plate. They fix it at $425 per ton, and they require 
the Secretary of the Navy to reject a bid which appears to be too 
high on all other parts of the contract, but he must stand by that. 
It is for that reason that I think we ought to reject this confer- 


ence 1115 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Mr. President, I judge from what was said 
in the Senate a few days ago that the situation in regard to this 
armor-plate controversy is about this: There are two establish- 
ments which make armor plate in this country, the Carnegie 
Works and the Bethlehem Steel Works, and those two plants are 
in a combination, so that there is no competition. They make a 
at that they will charge the Government, and they bid for a 

oreign contract, at $259 per ton while they charge us four hun- 
dred or five hundred dollars per ton for the same plate. 

It is said that in bidding for this foreign contract they put the 
rice so low as to be compelled to make the plate at a loss. I be- 
ieve that it is practically stated that they did that because they 

saw foreign armor-plate makers were plundering the foreign gov- 
ernments by charging $550 per ton, and they went over there and 
made their bid in orderto getin. Having got in, the price was at 
once raised to $525 a ton for foreign nations, and they got part of 
it. This is urged as a reason why we should pay this same out- 
rageous price. 

The Committee on Naval Affairs, it appears, have investigated 
the cost of armor plate, and they find it can be made at a profit 
for about $300 a ton, and they reported for the payment of $350 a 
ton, so that there should be a profit to those people who, it is also 
admitted, out of the first contracts which they received from this 
Government, made a profit which paid for their entire plant. 
Now, Senators stand here and say we must give them $425 a ton, 
80 that they shall be sure to reap a profit upon a plant which we 
de bought and presented tothem. That is about the proposi- 

on. 

It seems to me,in the face of these facts all the way through, 
that all the Senate can do under the circumstances is to refuse to 
build any battle ships at all, and yet the astonishing proposition 
is brought in here by our committee that we shall increase the 
number of battle ships from two to three and give the armor com- 
panies $75 more per ton asa gratuity. In what kind of a position 
is the Republican party going to be in the next campaign, taking 
these admitted facts? ois going to defend this sort of thing 
on the stump? It will be heard at every schoolhouse throughout 
the West. The Populist party will use what has been said on this 


floor here, and how are we to go forward and undertake to defend 
it? Iam not going to do it. 

It seems to me that the Senate ought to recede from the posi- 
tion, the outrageous and astonishing position, in which we are 

laced, and ought to refuse to buy one pound of armor plate. 
ave we not an antitrust law? And yet we propose to be the third 
rty in a trust and to reach our hands into the Treasury of the 
United States and take out $75 a ton, or $225,000 on 3,000 tons, 
more than our own committee has reported to the Senate is a fair 
profit. 

I can not vote for a conference report on the naval appropria- 
tion bill which justifies any such transaction. Ithink we ought 
to reject the report and send the committee back and see if it can 
not make a better bargain with the other House. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President; I can scarcely doubt, if the Sen- 
ate fully appreciate the exact situation, that they will fail to 
agree with this report. If it were the fact that these ships were 
now about to be constructed and no delay in the decision of this 
question were practicable, then, rather than decide in a manner 
which would do injustice to those contractors, we might with 
propriety go forward and agree to pay an amount larger than we 
thought was a proper amount, but the fact exists that it is not 
necessary in order that these ships shall be constructed in due 
time that the question of the price of this armor shall be settled 
at this session of Congress. 

We are in this remarkable position. The Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the Senate sat for months engaged diligently in the 
effort to ascertain what was the proper price to be paid for-this 
armor. Those who are most directly interested in the matter had 
it in their power to inform us what was the cost of this armor. 
They had the information. It can not be conceived that these 
great works are blundering in the dark and do not know what is 
the cost of the armor which they are furnishing to the Govern- 
ment; and yet, in face of the fact that the Government, through 
a committee of this Senate, was diligently seeking to get that 
information, with that information in their possession and with 
these two companies by their principal officers before that com- 
mittee giving testimony, that information is withheld from us. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BACON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Does the Senator state to this body that the com- 
mittee are absolutely without facts as to what the armor costs? 

Mr. BACON. I mean to state, in reply to the inquiry of the 
Senator, that so far as any information given by the proprietors 
of those two plants is concerned we are absolutely without infor- 
mation as to the cost of the armor. 

i vh SQUIRE. MaylIinquire what information the committee 
ad: 

Mr. BACON. It is set out in the report. There is a great mass 
of information, from which various conclusions may be drawn, 
and from which conclusions were drawn by the committee. 

Mr. QUAY. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. BACON. Ihope the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania will permit me to answer the question asked by the Senator 
from Washington before he interrupts me. I shall then be very 
glad to respond to what he intends to ask me, if I can. 

There was, as I say, a great mass of information. This exam- 
ination as to the cost of material, the cost of labor, and the cost of 
plant occupied months, but from that information only general 
conclusions can be drawn. No specific, direct, accurate, absolute 
figures can be stated as those which are taken from the testimony. 
But we had this much of direct testimony: There is at the Beth- 
lehem works and at the Carnegie works an officer of the Navy 
detailed, whose duty it is to inspect this armor, and while they 
have not detailed minute information as to the cost of processes, 
etc., as educated men, familiar with this kind of work, they have 
had svt general opinions formed, and u a careful considera- 
tion of the question propounded each one of these officers has stated 
to the committee, and through that committee to the Senate, that 
he does not believe that it is possible that that armor could have 
cost those two companies exceeding $250 a ton for material and 
labor, not including the question of interest on the plant. 

In that immediate connection I want to call the attention of the 
Senate to this i pest ney fact: Not only have these companies 
failed and refused to give us information as to what is the cost of 
this armor, but in the face of the fact, known to them, that this 
testimony had been given by these two officers. that the armor 
did not cost exceeding $250 a ton, they were still dumb and have 
never denied or sought to prove the contrary. 

Mr. President, what is the situation in view of that fact? I 
agree with the distinguished Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Haw- 
LEY] that we ought to deal liberally with these parties, and I want 
to deal liberally with them; I want them to have what would be 
considered by everyone as a liberal profit; and, in order to do that, 
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in order that liberality on our part may be properly exercised, it 
is due to the Government that the gentlemen who campo these 


companies should give to Congress the information which they 
have, and should let us know what is the cost of this armor. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I desire to still further inquire on this subject 
of the cost of armor whether the committee—I understand the 
Senator from Georgia was a member of the committee—— 

Mr. BACON. I was. 

Mr. Sa eg Therefore I suppose I am quite right in ad- 
dressing him for information, not only for myself, but other Sen- 
ators on the floor. I would ask him whether the committee took 
into consideration, in their endeavor to ascertain the real and full 
cost of this armor, the cost of what are called running expenses 
in manufacturing—that is to say, the cost of the power, the cost 
of the office help, the light, and ev ing else which goes into 
the production of a great manufacturing plant. 

. President, in explanation of this question perhaps I may be 
permitted to state that for many years of my life I was connected 
witha very large manufacturing institution, an establishment for 
the manufacture of arms for the Government, and I know how 
3 it is that those items should be considered in getting at 

e cost. 


Mr. BACON. Ihope the Senator will make his argument in his. 


own time If he has any distinct question to ask me, I shall be 
happy to answer it, but it is not exactly the thing—— 

Me UIRE. Lam not endeavoring to make a speech, but I 
should like to know whether the Senator has taken the cost of the 
items which I have mentioned into consideration. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator asks me that question I shall try 
to answer it. 

It is not pretended by the committee that we, in suggesting $350 
a ton, have fixed a price which, upon a consideration of the 
items of expenditure is deemed by us as the exact, accurate price; 
but upon a survey of all the testimony, upon a consideration of 
all that could be learned from the owners of this property and 
from others with the information within their power to give as to 
what is the cost of this armor, if they will not give it, we suggest 
that Congress shall fix it at this price, not as the absolute, final de- 
termination of the matter, but fix it with a limit beyond which the 
Secretary of the Navy shall not make a contract, with the view 
thatif he can not make a contract within that figure that fact 
Shall be reported to Congress in order that Congress within the 
time, which will be ample, may make the proper investigation 
and see what is the proper price. 

Mr. President, I declined to yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Quay] at a particular time. Ishall be glad to hear 
now what he wished to ask me. 

Mr.QUAY. I merely wished to put the question to the Sen- 
ator which he has answered in reply to the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Samen] as to statements before the Committee on 
Naval Affairs as to the cost of the labor and material in the pro- 
duction of a ton of armor, and to say that the contention of the 
armor manufacturers is that they ought not to be held to a mere 
ordinary measure of profit upon the capital invested and the labor 
and material until they have received back the money invested in 
the plant at the request of the Government. That is the entire 
question involved here. The Senator from Georgia holds, I think, 
with me, that this manufacture of armor can not be treated as 
though it was an ordinary branch of business, for the product of 
which there were consumers all over the world, and which was 
free toall. The fact is that this plant can produce nothing but 
armor plate, and there are no customers for it but the Govern- 
ment. The plants were established at the request of the Govern- 
ment, and with the understanding that the price of the armor was 
to be upheld until they had got back the money invested. 

Mr. BACON. I desire to say, what I have not only once said, 
but twice, and probabi three times said, that I quite agree with 
the proposition of the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Quay], which had been previously announced by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY], that we ought to deal lib- 
erally with these parties, and that they ought to be allowed a profit 
greater than the profit which ought to be considered sufficient for 

enterprises. 

Mr. QUAY. Mr. President. ; 

Mr. BACON. Iask the Senator to excuse me one moment be- 
fore yielding further. 

Isay, before we can do that, before we can understand, before 
we can determine what is a liberal profit, we must know the cost. 
How can it be estimated what is a liberal profit if the cost is con- 
cealed? These parties have it in their power to give us the infor- 


mation and will not do so. 

I have been 1 the proposition for four battle ships. I 
want to see a navy which will bea protection to us, and which will 
stand in readiness in a case of an emergency demanding that pro- 
tection. I know that in this day especially a navy can not be im- 
provised, and for that reason I am in favor of proceeding as rap- 


idly as possible in the construction of an efficientnavy. ButIam 
here to say now that if this proposition is to be carried through, if 
the Government of the United States is to be called upon to make 
contracts for armor for the ships at these prices, which I consider to 
beexorbitant, then I will not only go down to three battle ships, but 
I will stand with those who are willing to vote for only two battle 
ships. If the emergency is such or the conditions are such that we 
havetomakecontractsinthedark, with theabsoluterefusalof those 
parties to tell us what is the proper price to pay for armor, then I 
shall not vote for the number of ships that I think ought to be 
constructed under proper circumstances, and I shall only vote for 
those which I conceive to be absolutely necessary and without 
which we can not afford to do. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me ask the Senator from Georgia a ques- 
tion. Did the parties when they were before the committee know 
that the committee were inquiring into the cost of making the 
armor? 

Mr. BACON. They did know it in the most absolute and un- 
eem manner that it is possible for information to be conveyed 

man. 

Mr. GEORGE. And they declined to give the information? 
. Mr. BACON. Yes, sir; they absolutely failed to give us any 
information, and we are standing here to-day with the proposition 
that ingot steel, which costs $17 a ton for both 3 and labor 
after it has been cast and is ready to be forged into armor, and 
which subsequently has incorporated into it nothing except that 
which it derives from the Harveyizing process, is to be converted 
into a product at the enormous price of $425 per ton by the processes 
not tell 


through which it is put by these companies, and they wi 
d how much is profit, 


us how much of that is the actual cost an 
and we are proceeding in the dark. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Will the Senator tell me what is the reduction 
propaan from the price formerly paid? 

. BACON. Itis only about $75 a ton. 
. SQUIRE. It was $500 a ton before? 

Mr. CON. Five hundred dollars a ton was paid before for 
what they did, and the extra processes and the material furnished 
by the Government ran the price up to over $600 per ton. Itisa 
fact that an iron plate not so long as the desk at which the clerks 
sit, taller or wider, as you may term it, will cost from $25,000 to 
$30,000—a piece of iron. 

Whenever we are called upon to pay such exorbitant prices 
those who demand them should give us the information and should 
not say, You must pay this sum, or we demand that you pay 
this sum, and at the same time we will not let you know how 
much profit weare to make upon it.” We concede that they ought 
to have liberal profits, but how is it possible to estimate the amount 
of profit without knowing the cost? 

Mr. SQUIRE. Does the Senator from Georgia charge that there 
is any collusion between the firms engaged in this business, or any 
combination or trust? 

Mr. BACON. We went all over that matter the other day when 
the distinguished Senator from Washington was not present. If 
he will turn to the RECORD of last Wednesday he will see full 
statements on that question. I desire to say, though, on this 
question, that of course I take no part in an of impro- 
priety on the part of anybody, and. nothin t I have said can 

construed into anything of the kind. It is purely a business 
matter. But I do not think these manufacturers are dealing with 
the Government in a proper business way. It is true they are 
entitled to the consideration of the Government. It is true they 
have gone forward and put yd a plant for the p of con- 
structing the armor plate for the vernment, and it is further 
true that they can not look to any other parties, possibly, except 
foreign governments, for whom they make some of this armor. 
But practically in this country at least they can look to no other 
parties for patronage than the Government. Therefore, they are 
entitled to the consideration of the Government. They are en- 
titled to be given the work, if they will do it at proper prices, and 
Ithink they are entitled to compensation exceeding in liberality 
the compensation given to parties engaged in . 
But, I repeat, the whole scope of the contention is : The con- 
tracts for the construction of the hulls of the ships can proceed. 
They will not be delayed by this. 

The report of the committee shows, from the evidence of distin- 
guished officers who were before it, that it is not necessary that 
the contracts for the armor shall be given out until next winter. 
If within proper limits a contract can be made prior to that time, 
so that the manufacturers will know what work they will have 
ahead, well and good. But if they decline to give us information, 
and if contracts are only to be made at prices which we think are 
too high, is it too much to ask that the Government shall wait 
until next winter to determine this matter? Theamendment from 
the committee simply provided that if the Secretary of the Navy 
could make contracts at $350 per ton no further communication 
with Congress on the subject was needed; but believing, as we 
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did, that that wes an ample price, we named that sum, and said 
that if he could not get armor at that price he should report to 


Congress in order to make further investigation. j 

In closing I will simply add one thing in respect to the question 
whether the manufacturers were informed of the fact that we 
were charged with the duty of inquiring as to the cost of the 
armor. They not only knew that we were inquiring into the cost 
of the armor for the purpose of determining ink is a proper price 
for the Government to pay, but they knew that we were inquir- 
ing as to the cost of armor, because the Senator from New Jersey 
pis. SEWELL] had introduced a bill under which, if enacted into 
aw, the Government would erect its own plant and make its own 
armor. So the parties were upon the most distinct notice thatthe 
purpose of the committee was to get the most accurate informa- 
tion which was obtainable. In the face of that knowledge we 
stand to-day before the Senate to say that the committee was 
absolutely unable to get from those men anything which would 
give us information upon which we could base a legitimate and 
proper and accurate conclusion. 7 ^ 
r.QUAY. Before the Senator from Georgia takes his seat I 
desire to ask him a question for information. I understand that 
the president of the egie works and the president of the Beth- 
lehem Iron Company were before the committee. Were they 
asked what was the cost of the armor? 

Mr. BACON. They were asked a number of questions, all of 
which were asked for the purpose of eliciting information on that 


int. 

e QUAY. Why was not a straightforward question put to 

them? Why could not the committee put the straightforward 
uestion to them, ** What does the armor cost you per ton?" Iask 
or information. I do not know. : 

Mr. BACON. I understand that, and if the Senator will take the 
evidence he will find a number of questions asked of Mr. Wharton, 
to which in each instance he lied: That is a matter of detail 
about which I do not know. You must ask some one else.” If 
the Senator will examine the evidence he will not be in any doubt 
that the committee not only sought . to ascertain from 
the gentlemen what was the ore cost of the armor, but that 
the gentlemen themselves could be in no doubt whatever that such 
was the desire of the committee. 

Mr. QUAY. The desire of the committee could have been man- 
ifested by its asking the question, it seems to me. 

Mr. BACON. e testimony is rather lengthy, and I can not 
stop to read to the Senator several hundred pages of testimony. 
It is printed, and I presume the Senator has a ou; in his desk. 
If the committee has failed in its duty to propound proper ques- 
tions I have no doubt he can point it out. 'The committee is not 
composed of gentlemen of the ine ience of myself, but contains 
among its number the distinguished Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HALE], who has been so long connected with the committee, the 
distinguished Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. CHANDLER], 
who has not only long been a member of the committee, but was 
formerly Secretary of the Navy, and the Senator from California 
[Mr. PERKINS], familiar with shipbuilding, and others, and any 
man who will examine the testimony must come to the conclusion 
that the committee did all it was proper to do. 

I recollect one question put to Mr. arton was what dividends 
were paid, and he declined to tell. What is the use of pressing 
further when questions are asked and a man says I do not know; 
that is a matter of detail. To find that out you must go to some- 
body else," What is the use of pressing f er if, when a crucial 
8 is asked, by which the committee could form some con- 

usion as to what is the cost and fair profit, such as ‘‘ What divi- 
dends does your company pay?” the witness declines to tell? 

Mr. SQUIRE. Mr. President, I do not desire to make any ex- 
tended remarks on this subject, but on the very point which has 
come up during the interlocutory discussion this morning I desire 
to say a very few words, 

I do not think the committee can blame manufacturers for re- 
fusing to disclose the secrets of their business. I do not think the 
committee has a right to exact from the company information 
which the company does not see fit to publish to the world. 

Mr. BACON. As the distinguished Senator from Washington 
interrupted me several times, will he pardon me right here to 
make a su c 

Mr. SQU. RE. Ishould like to finish the statement, if the Sen- 
ator will permit me. 

Mr. BACON. Very well. . 

Mr. SQUIRE. Often manufacturers have obtained peculiar 
processes that reduce the cost as compared with the cost of a 
similar process conducted by like institutions throughout the 
world, and they do not care to impart this information to all those 
engaged in similar business. It is not righs that they should be 

uired to lay bare all the secrets of the business establishment. 
remember very well that during the late war, and near the 
end of it, there was a commission (I think Robert Dale Owen was 
& member of it; it is sometimes called the Robert Dale Owen 


Commission) appointed to make an investigation as to con- 
tracts in r to the cost of small arms which were being 
purchased by the United States Government from contractors 
with the United States, and that an endeavor was made to ascer- 
tain the cost of the manufacture of the separate parts and the 
cost of various processes. When various manufacturers were 
called upon to give information they declined, I believe, in all in- 
stances except one that I happen tothink of. Perhaps there were 
others, but I recall but one instance where a manufacturer was 
disposed to give the commission the information as to the exact 
cost in detail of the various processes. It so happened that in 
this case the manufacturer saw fit to make such a statement, and 
he was given the benefit of his frankness. But the others refused 
to do so, and nobody charged that they were wrong, nobody pro- 
ues that the Government should refuse to give them contracts 

or that reason. They received their contracts from the Govern- 
ment just as they before. 

It seems to me unreasonable that we should exact from these 
manufacturing institutions details as to the cost of their various 
processes. It is not fair to them. It is right for the Government 
to patronize these great institutions. They are of great service to 
the Government in time of peace, and particularly so in time of 
war. They save the Government a large outlay which would be 
athens! to establish plants, whether for the manufacture of 
armor plate or of great guns or of other instruments of war. I 
believe it is to the advantage of the Government to encourage 
private parties and private companies to engage in the manufac- 
ture of materials of war. I believe it can done far cheaper. 
So far as my information goes, and it has been extensive in some 
directions in connection with the manufacture of war material, 
such material can be constructed at far less cost by private indi- 
viduals and by private companies than it can by the Government, 
when you come to take into consideration the cost of the plant, 
the deterioration, the improvements constantly to be introduced, 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] referred a few 
moments ago to the 125-ton steam erat Bethlehem. I was 
in Bethlehem a few days ago. Ihave no personal or private in- 
terest whatever in the work, of course, as the Senator from Con- 
necticut said he had none; but I visited the place a few days ago, 
and my attention was called to the fact that this steam hammer 
was absolutely idle. It cost thousands and thousands of dollars. 
It is not used. Why? Because another process has been adopted 
by which the work of forging is conducted to better advantage, 
and of course the last improvement was introduced expressly with 
the view to the manufacture of these plates, which we saw forged 
= e — the Committee on Naval Affairs visited that greatestab- 

ment. 

I believe it to be for the interest of the Government to promote 
the manufacture of its war material by private persons rather 
than that the Government should engage in its manufacture. 
Let the risk be taken by these people. t them have a profit. 
The time will come soon enough when they will have to go out of 
business. They can not keep the institutions running forever at 
this rate, and some allowance must be made for the fact that the 

lant after a time will become of less value, I believe it is right 

or the Government to stimulate not only the building of ships 
by private parties, but the building of ships' armor and the build- 
ing of great guns. I wish that more of our guns for the Arm; 
and Navy could be supplied by private companies or persons. It 
would be of advantage. 

When we come to consider the question of cost we must 
all elements, not only the cost of material and labor, but we must 
take into consideration all that comes under the head of running 
expenses. These running expenses are ordinarily figured at from 
25 to 50 per cent on the cost of labor and material. Take $250 as 
the cost, and ney Sd per cent, which would be $100, and that would 
make $350, without considering the question of interest upon 
plant or any profit to the manufacturer. 

Mr. BACO P Ve the Senator from Washington allow me to 
stion 
i EE E. Let us be reasonable, and 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Burrows in the chair). 
poon —— Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 

rgia 

Mr. BACON. Iwish the Senator would pay me one-fifth of the 
time he took from me, in order to permit me to say a few words 


at this point. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. BACON. I wish to suggest, in ney, to the argument of 
the Senator from Mesue par that we ought not to require any 
manufacturer to disclose his secrets; that while it is eminently 
true in a case where there is competition, it is not true where 
there is no competition. In the case of an ordinary manufacturer 
who deals with the Government, if the Government does not like 
his price or his work it can go to somebody else; but in the case 
of a business recognized as a reos recognized as one estab- 
lished with the expectation that it would be a monopoly, the most 


make a su 
Mr. 
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dealing is required on the part of the party who deals with 
the Government in order that the Government may see what is 
a proper price to pay, so that with a knowledge of the cost a 


p liberality may be exercised in determining what price shall 
Aes for the material There is no competition in this case. 

r. SQUIRE. Iagree with the Senator if it is really true that 
there is no competition whatever and that the plant is confessedly 
under a Government subsidy. But is such the admitted fact? Is 
the latter point proven? No, sir. It is an assumption not war- 


ranted. 

Mr. BACON. One other word, if the Senator will permit me. 
He and I were both at the works together. Thereisnosecret there. 
There is nothing intricate there. The distinguished Senator says 
he is familiar with machinery. He will bear with me that the 
machinery there, while extremely ponderous, is not intricate and 
not delicate. It has to be accurate, of course, but it is nothing like 
the machinery which is used in the building immediately along- 
side where guns are made, and nothing like the accuracy or deli- 
cacy of work is required in the one that there is in the other. 

Mr. SQUIRE. e all know that it is needful to have some 
epeal knowledge and skill to conduct these great operations. 

e all understand that it takes a high class of talent. While 
the Senator says these 5 petu appear to be simple, there are 
many of them the result of a great deal of study. It is very 
simple to see it done. It is a good deal like the problem of mak- 
ing an egg stand on its end. It is easy after you know how. I 
believe it was said that it was very easy for Columbus to discover 
America after he had done it. hen somebody referred to the 
fact, Columbus asked him to stand an egg on end. He could not 
doit. Columbus just tapped the end of it. It stood up. Then 
it was said, That is nothing.” It is easy to do a thing after you 
know how. So it is very easy, apparently, for us to witness these 
operations and say how beautiful and simple they all are, but it 
takes a t deal of study, a great deal of time. ere is a great 
loss of time, and oftentimes when money has been expended it is 
practically of no value, because the work has to be done all over 


ain. 

What did we see when we visited that establishment? The 
Senator from Georgia will remember that we saw one of those 
plates, which cost $25,000, thrown aside, not accepted by the Gov- 
ernment. That is a little item—$25,000. One of the plates had 
been thrown aside and was not paid for; so often these incidents 
occur. Ido not know that there are many such instances, but 
that one was an object lesson to us that day. It seems to me we 
ought to indulge in a reasonable amount of liberality in this busi- 
ness. The idea of a great Government screwing and twisting 
down a manufacturer to the last cent is absurd. I believe in 
being fair and honorable and expecting good work and a high 
e of inspection. I believe we ought to have the best, and I 

ieve we are now getting better material than the nations which 
are paying lower prices. I know we are getting a higher grade 
of inspection. That is an open secret; it is a fact. In my judg- 
ment we are getting a better class of armor plate than that fur- 
nished abroad at the lower prices. 2. 

As the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] said a few 
minutes ago, it is a fact that sometimes great manufacturing con- 
cerns do take work to be supplied to foreign nations at rates for 
which they could not afford to do it in their own country as a reg- 
ular business. They do that because they have to keep their works 
running and keep their men together. Here aretwo or three or per- 
haps five thousand men. You discharge them and they go away. 
They are scattered all over the country. Many of them are spe- 
cialists. You can not begin to get the same class of men together 
inashorttime. We should be reasonable about this proposition. 
The idea of quibbling over afew dollars a ton more or less! It seems 
to me all wrong that we should criticise this measure so severely 
as it has been criticised. 

Mr. CHANDLER. How much does the Senator from Wash- 
ington think it costs to manufacture armor, and what does he 
think is a fair profit on it? , £ . 

Mr. SQUIR In the first place, I am not qualified; but if I 
were to make a shrewd guess at it, when the officers who have 
been interrogated put the price at $250 a ton for labor and mate- 
rial alone, I should say the actual cost of the work, including 
money nded, would probably be $350 a ton; and then on that 
I think there should be a fair profit. There should be enough 

rofit to provide for deterioration and the final abandonment of 
this class of business, because this work is conducted at the pleas- 
ure of the Government. It is a great business while it runs, but 
after it is all over there is no use for such an establishment. Of 
course the other branches of the business can go on, but I refer to 
the manufacture of cannon or armor plate. You know it is pro- 
verbial that republics are changeable as to their policies in some 
— particularly in regard to building a navy. I was talking 
with Admiral Ammen a few days ago on that subject, and he 
made use of that remark. He said, Our nation is going on swim- 
mingly and we are all agreeable to the doctrine of an increase in 


the Navy; but how long will the American people be in that con- 
dition?” It is different in those great imperial nations where abso- 
lutism exists and a fixed policy is to prevail for a long term of 

ears. When the time comes that there is a change on that sub- 
ject the people owning this great plant will have nothing to do or 
comparatively little in this line of business. Hence great risks 
are being taken for which there should be reasonable compensa- 
tion. I repeat that in a fair estimate of the cost other items 
should be considered beyond the bare cost of labor and materials. 

I say this fact ought to be taken into consideration, and we 
ought to give them a good, fair price. I want to see these three 
ships built. It has been suggested that we should be satisfied 
with two. Ido not believe in bunching the ships together too 
much. I think, as the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHAN- 
DLER] very wisely said a few moments ago, it would do to have 
two or three ships a year for perhaps eight or ten years to come. 
It would be well to do so. There are going to be improvements 
in ships. We have seen that in the past. e see the improve- 
ments that have taken place in the last ten years in naval archi- 
tecture. There will be other improvements, and it is not wise or 
well to have too many ships of one pattern made in any one year 
or in any one limited period. But I believe we need a greater 
Navy. We ought to have at least a dozen battle ships, and the 
sooner we have them the better for our trade as a nation, the bet- 
ter for our safety as a nation, and for reasonable independence in 
our foreign intercourse. We ought to have a larger Navy, and I 
should be willing to vote for four battle ships to-day, as I did 
when the bill was before the Senate, but I shall be satisfied if we 
have three. 

I believe the Senate and the House have spent enough time on 
this subject, and that we ought to come to a conclusion and sus- 
tain the conferees in their report. 

Mr. GORMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr.QUAY. Willthe Senator from Maryland yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. GORMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. QUAY. In reply to the suggestion of the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] to the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. SQUIRE], I am not, so far as I am concerned, prepared 
to say what, under the circumstances, would be a TM CERIS profit 
to the manufacturers of armor. But I am prepared to say what, 
in my judgment, is an unreasonable profit. The only figures given 
in the testimony taken before the Naval Affairs Committee upon 
which to base an estimate of cost and profit are those of the naval 
officers who inspect at the different works that $250 is the prob- 
able cost of labor and material. With that information before 
them, the committee agree that $350 will pay the companies for 
the cost of labor and material and a reasonable profit. In other 
words, that a reasonable profit will be a hundred dollars. 

It 2 before the committee that $3,000,000 has been in- 
vested in the Carnegie plant alone, and that they have delivered 
to the Government 8,800 tons of armor since the plant was estab- 
lished. It would make the actual profit received from the Gov- 
ernment up to date $880,000 against an original investment of 
$3,000,000 in the works. I do not think the Senate will consider 
that a fair rate of profit, notwithstanding the prophecy of the 
Senator from New 


hire. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. redent, as one of the conferees on this 
bill, I feel it due to myself that I should make a statement to the 
Senate of the reasons why I did not concur in the report. Ido 
not care to detain the Senate by contesting the matter of the con- 
struction of ships. It is perfectly well known that I have from 
the beginning n very earnest in advocacy of the reduction 
of the number of battle ships from four to two. I never have 
contemplated stopping altogether the construction of these ma- 
chines of war. Butitis due that I should say to the Senate that 
the conferees on the part of the Senate have in my judgment 
obtained the very best possible arrangement they could get from 
the conferees on the part of the House without delaying and pos- 
sibly putting the bill in jeopardy. With t to the number 
of battle ships, the usual course has been followed which confer- 
ence committees as a rule pursue—compromising the differences. 
The Senate conferees added one to the number which the Senate 
had voted for, making three. Of course I myself did not agree to 
that change. If the entire responsibility were put upon my shoul- 
ders I never could have a to it. 

As to the other matter—the armor for the ships—it was said to 
those representing the Senate, and said with truth, that neither 
the Department nor any officer of the Government charged with 
the duty of protecting the Government's interest has ever sug- 
gested a reduction or limitation of the prices to be paid for the 
armor; that it never had been investigated except by the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of this body, and, so far as they could 
gather from that testimony, it was not by any means conclusive 
that the armor could be manuf: at all, even for the amount 
inserted in the report—$425 a ton. They said to us with great 
force, There are the Secretary of the Navy and the Chief of the 
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Ordnance Bureau of the Navy Department, who are opposed to 
limitation, and we do not believe it is safe to make an Manitation 
whatever.” They further said to us that in view of the fact that 
the French Government pays 8540 a ton for the same class of 
armor and that the English Government re $438 a ton, the 
could not agree to make muchof a discount below the prices pai 
by those two great countries, and that therefore, on the basis of 
the information, on the statements presented, they could not agree 
to the radical reduction that the Renate had made. That is all 
there is in the case. 

It was new legislation, practically, on the part of the Senate, 
objected to on the part of the House; and while, as I said a mo- 
ment ago, I have not agreed to the report and have not signed it, 
Ido not believe, from the temper ibited and the earnestness 
exhibited and the statements they have made, that better terms 
can be made. I deem it due to myself and the other conferees to 
make that statement, although I could not agree with them in 
the report. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I have no doubt the conferees 
have done the best the circumstances would permit; but I rise 
more particularly for the purpose of calling the attention of the 
Senate to a matter already noted by the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. SQUIRE]. He says that in his judgment the manufacturers 
referred to ought not to be required to divulge their secrets. Of 
course not. For instance, if they told us that their dividends 
were enormous we would have an absolute basis npon which we 
could proceed to reduce the price of the armor plate, and that 
would be highly improper. 

The Senator from Washington says that we ought to have some 
confidence in these people—that faith is all that we require; and I 
call the attention of the Senator from New Hampshire Sopocani 
to the fact that what he lacks in this connection is faith. We 
ought to have entire faith in the proposition that the proprietors 
of these works would not charge the Government a cent beyond 
the very lowest market rate. 

There is one thing also which strikes me as being particularly 
8 in this discussion, as sustaining the report of the con- 

erees and likewise the views of the Senator from Washington. 
He says that our inspection produces a better class of armor plate 
than is furnished to any other purchaser. Of course, the fact 
must not get abroad that the inspection results in a better class of 
armor plate, and we ought, therefore, to pay more for it. The 
precise number of additional blowholes that may be in the plate 
sold to our enemies is not given, but it is somewhat cheering and 
encouraging to us to know that in these warlike days we are fur- 
nishing our enemies with armor plate which we may penetrate 
with ease. E 

Mr. SMITH. r. President, I am not going to detain the Sen- 
ate more than a very few minutes on this question, because I do 
not think a great amount of talk is needed to vote intelligently 
on what we shall do with the rt of our conferees. 

The question is simply this: We are confronted with a combi- 
nation of armor-plate manufacturers for whose work we have 
8 paid in a price for armor plate beyond what was a 

air and reasonable pront, believing when we agreed to pay it that 
they in return would be willing to make the armor plate for the 
Government at a fair and reasonable price after the manufacture 
was established. They now refuse to do that. We have carried 
out our m of the contract. 

Mr. QUAY. Willthe Senator from New Jersey permit an in- 
terruption? 

Mr.SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. QUAY. A few days ago when this subject was under con- 
sideration I presented figures to the Senate showing that, instead 
of the Government having Pes in full for these plants, the Car- 
negie Company and the thlehem Company were actually 
$3,000,000 short of their outlay. I took those figures from the 
report of his own committee. 

. SMITH. With all due respect to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, the figures will not warrant that statement. The facts 
are as I state them, that we have paid enough money over and 
cal the actual amount, with a fair profit on the works, to own 

em. 

Now, the question is whether we are willing to go on record as 
Senators to continue that monopoly. I believe that it is our duty 
to send the repor. back into another conference; and whether 
there are any battle ships built or not we owe it to ourselves to 
try and keep these men on a fair businesslike basis when we are 
to give them a price such as will permit them to realize more than 
any ordinary profit that is given to any manufacturer in this coun- 
try that I know of at this time, except perhaps the manufacturers 
of bicycles. 

Mr. President, I am not going to detain the Senate in regard to 
this matter. It is purely a business question whether we want 
to continue to pay enormous prices for armor plate without an 
effort to get it at a fair price. If we believe that we ought to 
make an effort to get it at à fair price, the conferees should be 


instructed to go back and insist on our amendment. If wethink 
that we ought to continue in the hands of this monopoly and pay 
them any price they demand, then I say we should vote to receive 
and 911 1 of the conference report. 

Mr. CHAND . Mr. President, Ido not wish to be under- 
stood as criticising the Senate conferees for agreeing to advance 
what may be called the Senate price of armor from $350 to $425 a 
ton. I certainly can not blame the honorable Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay] who sits before me for endeavoring 
to secure what he deems to be a fair and reasonable price for 
armor for the Bethlehem works and the Carnegie works. Those 
are great industrial enterprises in his own State. "There are at 
the ne works regularly employed, I think, 25,000 men; at 
the Bethlehem works there are over 5,000 men emp: and it 
is a commendable act in the Senator from Pennsylvania that he 
endeavors to secure a liberal price, so that these battle ships may 
go forward. It would be far from me to suggest that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has been in any degree influenced by the fact 
that this work is to to his own State to think that a larger 
n should be paid than his public duty would require him to 

vocate. 

The Senator from Maryland I Gorman], I believe, did not 
sign the conference report, and I did not distinctly understand 
his position upon the question after he had finished the remarks 
which he lately submitted to the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. HaLE] has the natural desire 
which a member of the 1 Committee has to bring 
this session to an end; and he recognizes the necessity of . 
an agreement reached. The Senator, with his great skill an 
adroitness in the management of conference reports, has met with 
firm, strong, determined antagonists at the other end of the Cap- 
itol. The House, with views championed by young and active 
and energetic committeemen, have fought with zeal, possibly with 
desperation, according to the character of some committees and 
some members of some committees, for the views which they have 
entertained, and they have insisted upon it that we should make 
contracts for this armor without any limitation whatever upon 
the contractors; that we should legislate the Secretary of the 
Navy into their hands, so that when the combination of these two 

eat concerns fixed a price and said to the Secre of the 

avy, That is the lowest price we will give you,” the 

of the Navy should have nothing to do but to make the contract, 
as he has had nothing to do in connection with the contracts for 
the Kentucky and Kearsarge but to take the price of $550 a ton 
which these two combined armor concerns have chosen to affix. 
The Secretary of the Navy congratulated himself that in connec- 
tion with the contracts for the Kentucky and the Kearsarge he had 
succeeded in reducing the price of finished armor from $600 a ton 
down to $550 a ton, and the Secretary of the Navy stands, unless 
heis assisted by Congress, helpless in the presence of this com- 
bination of armor manufacturers. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania and theSenator from Washing- 
ton and other Senators say we have not sufficient evidence as to 
the cost of armor. Mr. President, we have such testimony as we 
have been able to procure. The Senator says that the committee 
believe that it costs for labor and material $250 a ton to make this 
armor. That was the impression of the Government experts; but, 
if I am not mistaken, there is no member of the committee who 
thinks it costs in labor and material alone $250 to make the armor. 
There are one or two members of the committee who believe that 
it does not cost and could not possibly be made to cost for labor 
and material $150 a ton. 

Mr. President, we have the further fact, to which I call the at- 
tention of the Senate, that although the foreign combination and 
the American combination, formerly two and now one, get $550 a 
ton whenever they can get it, whenever there is no competition 
or they can prevent competition, yet, as reported by the Chief 
of the Bureau of Ordnance, as recorded in the testimony taken 
before the committee, and as found in my remarks on this subject 
the other day, their price for the foreign trade is $300 a ton. If 
anybody believes thatthey make and sell that armor in the foreign 
trade for less than cost or that they make and sell that armor in 
the foreign trade without a reasonable prona he does not compre- 
hend the situation in this country and in Europe in connection 
with the manufacture of armor. 

The great fact with which the Senate is confronted is that 
which has been stated by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH], that there is no competition in this country for the armor. 
Ex-Secretary Tracy testified as a reason for making the contract 
with Carnegie, Phipps & Co. that we had but one concern in the 
country which could make armor—the Bethlehem Company—and 
he mn it was a mistake for this Government to be wholly in 
the hands of one concern, and, therefore, he invited the Carnegie 
Company to take a contract for the manufacture of an amount of 
armor equal to that manufactured by the Bethlehem Company. 
He induced them to do it, in order that there might be two con- 
cerns in this country that could make armor, and in order that, if 
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we went on to build additional battle ships, we might have com- 
tion. 

Pe. President, the two concerns were built, and in my belief — 
without reckoning interest, and I think if the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is going to reckon interest on one side he ought to reckon 
it on both sides—we have paid these concerns every dollar that 
their armor has cost and every dollar that they have put into the 
plant with which they are now engaged in making armor. 

Mr. President, these figures are apparent. The result depends 
somewhat what you think armor costs. Idonotbelieve that 
the cost for labor and material, as I said, is over $150 a ton. 

The unpleasant fact to which I call the attention of the Senate 
is that. notwithstanding the efforts that were made, advisedly 
made, deliberately made, to put the Navy Department in a posi- 
tion to have competition when it should wish to purchase armor, 
there is no competition to-day. There is a close combination 
between the Carnegie Company and the Bethlehem Company. 
This was proved by the Senator from — pe Bacon] the 
other day, when he showed how carefully the two concerns, in 
bidding for armor for the Kentucky and the Kearsarge, had so 
planned it that the price of one for armor should be a little lower 
than the price of the other on the one ship, and a little higher 
than the price of the other on the armor of the second ship, and 
that both prices should be substantially the same, with just the 
necessary difference to give each one the armor for one ship, and 
that the price should be about $550 a ton, exactly what the repre- 
sentatives of the two concerns had told the Secre of the Navy 
a few days before that they would bid, and they told him that not 
one dollar less than that would they bid. 

The Secretary of the Navy, having made the two contracts for 
the hulls of the Kentucky and the Kearsarge, was obliged to agree 
to pay $550 a ton for armor to these two combines and to give the 
armor for one ship to the one concern, and the armor for the other 
Ship to the other concern. And the House of Representatives, to- 
day represented on this floor, has insisted upon it from the begin- 
ning to the end of these conferences that we should legislate the 
Secretary of the Navy into the hands of this combination, and 
that we should order the construction of four more battle ships 
without the slightest protection against extortionate prices for 
armor, and in the face and eyes of the fact, which the House of 
Representatives well knew, that one of these same concerns had 
furnished a large quantity of armor to a foreign government for 
less than $260 a ton. 

Mr. President, I care no more for this measure than any other 
Senator. As I said, I do not criticise the chairman of the confer- 
ees on the part of the Senate for his anxiety to have an end to this 
business. I do not criticise the Senator from Pennsylvania, who, 
as a member of the conference committee, represents his own 
State, and the United States as well, in the performance of public 
duty. Ido not criticise even the Senator from Maryland, who re- 
fused to sign the conference report, yet who has not made the 
fight inst its adoption which is characteristic of the Senator 
from Maryland when he has deep convictions upon any subject. 

Mr. President, for one I propose to discharge my duty on this 

uestion. I stand by the members of the Senate ittee on 
Naval Affairs, who, after investigating this subject, are still of the 
opinion that $425 is an enormous price for the armor, which we 
propose to submit to if this conference report is adopted, because 
the whole scheme of competition in the manufacture of armor has 
failed and because the House of Representatives is unwilling to 
have any legislative protection whatever enacted against the ex- 
tortions of the combined armor manufacturers. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I am not going to take the time 
of the Senate. Ido not see how the House of resentatives is 
dictating to us, for I do not see how it has turned over the Gov- 
ernment bound hand and foot tothe manufacturers of armor plate. 
'The House ibed no price at all for armor, as I understand it, 
in the bill as it came to us, leaving the Secretary of the Navy and 
the very capable officers under him to go on and build the ships. 
Such has been tope emer god to this time. 55 
willing, speaking only for myself, to eliminate entirely from the bi 
any reference whatever to prices, and I have the highest confi- 
dence that if the present Secretary of the Navy should make a 
contract at four hundred next year it would be found upon in- 
vestigation that he was entirely justified in what he had done. I 
do not understand what the Senator means by the House of Rep- 
resentatives having a representative on this floor, and the House 
OE dictated to us, or dictated to the Government, or anything 

e sort. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, as a member of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs I have listened to the argument of the Senator 
from New Ham and the Senator from Georgia and other 
members of the committee, and I want to say that which they 
have not stated, I think, that we did not volunteer to go into an 
8 of this question. It was brought before the Naval 

ttee by a resolution properly ted in the Senate and 
adopted. ‘ise copia wi the Secretary of the Navy 
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upon the subject-matter, and obtaining what information he could 
present to us, we then called before us witnesses who were com- 
petent by reason of their profession to give us such testimony as 
the committee desired or thought necessary to have in order that 
they might arrive at an intelligent conclusion. We had no feel- 
ing whatever in the matter. It is a matter of common notoriety, 
aye, of official record, that there has been severe criticism in years 
gone by of those who manufacture armor plate. 

It has been stated here, and not controverted, perhaps, that we 
had no real data whereby we could fix an absolute figure the steel 
was costing this great trust, for it evidently is a trust, because if 
one company receives a contract for one ship the other company 
receives a contract for the other ship, as was the case with the 
Kearsarge and the Kentucky. We first ascertained what was the 
price of billet or ingot steel, which was $17a ton. Then we asked 
the manner in which it was manipulated to make it into armor 
plate fit to protect a ship inst the shell and shot of its adve: ^ 
As has been so well stated, we believed that $350 per ton would 
leave them a handsome margin of profit, from the fact that the 
same companies had furnished steel armor plate to the Russian 
Government for $300 [es ton, and those who know their energy, 
their business zeal, and capacity would never accuse them of man- 

acturing the plate and selling it for less than it has cost them. 

But what impressed me perhaps more strongly than any propo- 
sition was my own knowledge of what certain classes of machinery 
cost to forge. I am somewhat familiar with the forging of steel 
and the cost of heavy steel engine plates, and especially steel 
shafting. The shafting for a great steamer is a ponderous piece 
of wor It uires a steam hammer of great capacity, of 50 
tons or more, and after it has been forged into shape and prepared 
as near as a rough implement can it,it must then go into & 
lathe, and it is turned down carefully in that lathe; every inch of 
it being carefully scrutinized, for the very life and safety of the 
ship and her cargo and passengers depends pum upon the solid- 
ity of that piece of steel shafting, to which the propeller, which 
forces her through the water, isattached. For one of these shafts 
when compl the very highest price in the market, I think, is 
about 10 cents v neri. or about $224 a ton for a long ton of 2,240 
pounds. Why should this armor cost us nearly twice that much 
25 cents a pound more? Why should this piece of plate cost that 
much more? 

But I do not care to weary the Senate by going into details. I 
want the Senate to understand that your committee did investi- 
gate, so far as it was ticable for them to do so, and the result 
of that investigation been presented in the printed testimony 
submitted to the Senate. 

The question now before us, however, is the report of the con- 
ference committee. The Senate believed that the price fixed in 
the report of the Naval Committee was right; the Senate conferees 
believed that it was right and so stated, but we are only one 
branch of the legislative department of this Government, and 
while we may wrap around ourselves the robes of our own assumed 
self-knowledge and righteousness and think we know it all, yet 
there is another, a coordinate branch, which is, I think, our p 
in every respect. We have disagreed upon this proposition. It is 
one of compromise now, and we have sel our committee, as 
did the House of Representatives select theirs. They have met, 
they have consulted and interchanged views upon this question, 
an have submitted their report to us for our ratification or dis- 
approval, 

E he naval bill carries in it much more than the question of 
armor plate. It makes declaration to the country that we are 
going to continue to build up this us Navy to defend our coun- 
try and maintain the dignity and honor of the old flag whether 
on our own shores or in Age waters, and I am so deeply inter- 
ested in the success of the bill that I am more than half disposed 
to vote to concur in the recommendation made by the committee 
of conference, to refer this matter to the Secretary of the Navy, 
who is not obliged to make a contract immediately for this armor 
plate. The bill provides that the contract for thathree battle ships, 
if we provide for building that many, shall not be entered into 
for three teagan Ter D APR er brings it late into the au- 
tumn. Then there will be plenty of time to make a contract for 
the armor plate, and knowing the Secre of the Navy as we 
do, knowing how zealous he is in maintaining the efficiency of 
that Department, how zealous he is in ing its finances so 
that the Government shall get value for every dollar expended, 
I do not believe, with the light he now has before him on this 

uestion, that he will enter into any contract for armor plate for 

— three additional ships until Congress shall have again con- 
venea. 

I would make a suggestion to him, if I might be permitted to do 
so,in regard to his dealings with this trust. I do not mean to use 
the term “‘ trust” in an offensive way. They are two great com- 
panies, developing our great manufacturing resources, employing 
thousands id thousands of men, taking the iron ore from the 
earth, running it into pig iron, from pig iron into ingots of steel, 
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and from ingots of steel rolling it out into great plates, and put- 
ting those plates upon those vessels, which are magnificent pieces 
of marine architecture. I say all honor to those engaged in 
American industry who develop the great resources of our coun- 
try. But, nevertheless, these companies have combined upon the 
manufacture and upon the price of this armor plate, and it is our 
duty, representing the Government here in our legislative capac- 
ity, and it is the duty of the Secretary of the Navy, to say to 
them: Other great works, machine shops, are taking contracts 
to repair ships, to build pieces of machinery, for 10 per cent ad- 
vance upon the cost. at percentage will leave you a good 
rofit. may be willing to enter into such a contract with you 
or armor plate for two or three of those ships. Then we will 
show to our representatives just what it costs, just what you can 
manufacture it for, and at the same time leave you a handsome 
rofit." 
E I want to say one word in defense of these two great manufac- 
turing companies; and that is, that while they have been receiv- 
ing great profits in the manufacture of this plate, we must not 
forget that they have not had continuous work for their different 
great factories. Only a part of the time have they been employed, 
and the balance of the year they have remained idle. As has 
been said also, they have no other customers except the Govern- 
ment; and therefore we should, as the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Bacon] says, deal with them liberally, give them a generous 
rofit, but not permit them to take advantage of our Government 
y extortionate charges or by a combination and forming a great 
trust. 

But, as I said, the question now is, shall we concur in the report 
of the committee of conference, or shall we reject it, thereby plac- 
ing in jeopardy the very life of this bill? It would be a great mis- 
fortune if the bill should fail to become a law; and believing, as I 
have said, that the Secretary of the Navy will use that wise busi- 
ness judgment, that wise discretion, with which we all credit him, 
and that he will not hastily enter into a contract for the manu- 
facture of this armor plate for these three ships, if we authorize 
the construction of that many, I shall vote to concur in the report 
of the committee of conference. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iwish to ask the Senator one question for in- 
formation. 'The Senator ke, and I was very glad to hear him 
speak, from knowledge of the manufacture of those splendid shafts 
for steamships. They are made in sections, it is true, and they are 
the simplest form of straight and round pieces of steel, and yet 
they cost what? 

r. PERKINS. Two hundred and forty dollars a ton. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Two hundred and forty dollars a ton. Now, 
these great plates for the turrets, and other similar pieces of ar- 
mor, are made with a great deal of care, and a large expenditure 
is incurred in forming them into the shape required. The shape 
of the plates must be perfectly adapted to the vessel, and they 
must be tempered with exquisite care and skill; and yet Senators 
think that to make such armor plate would not cost twice as much 
as to make a straight, simple shaft. 

Mr. PERKINS. The plate is made by a great hydraulic press, 
a great power press, while the shaft must go into the lathe and 
there be turned down with an exact nicety and skill, which is nec- 
— for it to revolve smoothly and without moving out of its 
center. 


zn BRWHEY, Yes; but all the pieces of armor must always 
exact . 
Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I think, on the whole, I shall vote 


to sustain the conference report, and yet there are some very em- 
barrassing conditions with reference to it. One thing which I do 
not like is that Congress shall attempt to fix the price which the 
Government shall pay for the material or the labor or in any way 
the cost of what it has to purchase. In the carrying on of the 
operations of this Government I think that isan innovation. Ido 
not remember that an executive officer has ever before been lim- 
ited in this way by the action of Congress, and if we are going to 
limit an executive officer with reference to the amount which 
shall be paid for the armor which is to go on a ship, we may as 
well limit him with reference to the woodwork, the machinery, 
the boilers, and all the other materials which go to make up the 


Ship. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER. We have never authorized any vessel of the 
Navy whatever without putting a limit to the price. 

Mr. PLATT. A limit to the price, perhaps, but not a limit as 
to the rest of the materials of which the vessel is constructed, and 
there is no reason why we should do it with reference to a vessel 
and should not do it with reference to other supplies which the 
Government has to purchase. Congress should investigate, I 
think, the cost of steel which is furnished by private parties for 
the Government to make cannon if they are going to investigate 
the price of armor plate; and this discussion has reall 


y suggested 
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that probably the steel which is furnished out of which the Gov- 


ernment constructs its s may be extravagant in price; or, 
when we construct a public building, like the Congressional Li- 
brary, for instance, or the post-office, that we should investigate 
and see whether we should not limit the price of the granite which 
enters into the work. So it seems to me that, unless here is a very 
clear case, we ought not to put any limit upon the Executive. 
The only reason which can be given why we should limit the Ex- 
ecutive in obtaining these supplies as tothe price for steel armor 
is that there are only two concerns in the United States which 
can make it, and they are supposed to be in combination not only 
as between themselves but with foreign makers. 

When the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Surru] introduced 
his bill directing that the Government should establish a plant 
for the making of steel armor, I thought that that was hardly 
advisable; I thought it much better that armor should be sup- 
ees by 5 concerns. Ithink always, where itis practica- 

le, the Government had better buy what it needs from private 
manufacturers rather than to attempt to go into the manufactur- 
ing business itself. But perhaps, Mr. President, that is the only 
way in which we can obtain steelfor armor plates, for cannon, 
and for the various uses in our naval and military operations in 
which we must have it, and I am not sure that the Senator from 
New Jersey has not hit the real way in which to remedy any ex- 
travagance of price to which the Government may have been sub- 
mitting or may have to submit. Ido not like that feature of the 
amendment. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator will remember that this amendment 
was not reported from the Committee on Appropriations on the 
bill SE UU but was put on in the Senate. 

Mr. PLATT. Iknow it was. Iam not finding any fault. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator from Maine kindly repeat his 
observation, so that we may hear it on this side? 

Mr. HALE. I say the amendment to which the Senator from 
Connecticut is objecting was not put on by the Appropriations 
Committee, but was put on the bill in the Senate on the report of 
the Naval Committee, I do not know but that the Senator from 
Georgia himself offered it. I think he did. 

Mr. BACON. That amendment did not fix the price, but sim- 
ply fixed the limit beyond which it should not go, and directed if 
a contract could not be made within that limit that the matter 
should be reported to Congress for its action at the next session, 

Mr. HALE. That was an amendment offered in the Senate. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator from Connecticut will pardon 
me, that was an amendment I offered under the instructions of 
the Naval Committee. Itwas not my amendment, but an amend- 
ment of the Naval Committee. 

Mr. PLATT. I am not criticising the conference committee 
and Iam not onurak the Naval Committee; I am not finding any 
fault with either; but I do not like to find myself in this position, 
voting that unless certain materials can be obtained at a certain 
price we are to stop building ships; or if material can not be ob- 
tained for our cannons at a certain price we are to stop having 
cannon. It seems tome that this Governmentought in some way 
to be run so that the Executive can be trusted with obtain 
what the Government needs to carry on its military and na’ 
operations. If there is any great scandal about it, it would be 
the subject of investigation, and if shown to be improper u 
investigation public sentiment would compel it to cease. e 
trouble about this case in particular seems to me to be that there 
has not yet been any such investigation as to determine whether 
there is anything which amounts to a scandal. So in the second 
branch of the case we do not know whether the limitation which 
is put upon this armor plate is too low or too high. We are 
ing in the dark about it. Iam not sure this investigation of the 
Naval Committee was directed especially to this point. I think 
possibly this was a matter which came out as incidental to the 
object of the investigation of the Naval Committee. At any rate 
we find ourselves in this position: Thatthe Naval Committee sa 
that not more than $300 or $350 a tons ought to be paid for this 
armor plate, and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay] 
and other Senators here, and I think my colleague [Mr. HAWLEY], 
think that that is too small, and that even the compromise sum 
of $425 per ton is probably, under the circumstances, altogether 
less than we ought to pay. "This is legislation by guesswork, Mr. 
President; that is to say, we guess that armor plate ought not to 
cost more than so much to the Government, and legislate that if 
the Government can not getitfor that sum then we shall stop 
building ships. 

I do not like it in either branch. I do not like to limit the 
executive. I do not like to fix the price of armor plate by legisla- 
tive action and then say that if it can not be obtained for that 
we shall stop building ships. But, on the whole, I am left noth- 
ing to do except to vote for the conference report. 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
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of the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] to concur in the report of 
the conference committee. 

Mr. MILLS. Icallfor the yeas and nays. 

'The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I shall not long detain the Senate 
at this hour, but shall try to state the situation in a business way. 

The two Houses came to a deadlock on two general and impor- 


tant propositions; first, as to the number of new battle ships that 
should be authorized by the bill—an old controversy which had 
between the two Houses been fought out repeatedly before and 
almost always settled by compromise, as conference reports are 
wont to settle controversies. 
The other controversy was not an old controversy that had been 
settled heretofore by adjustment, but was an absolutely new 
ition put upon the bill, not by the committee reporting it, 
t by the Naval Committee, which had considered a new sub- 
e and reported a proposition limiting the cost of armor plate 
any future contract, thereby taking upon itself what, as the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] well said, had not 
been undertaken before by the legislative body in determining 
and limiting the price of particular materials used by the Depart- 
ment to whom Congress commits the discretion of making the 
contracts. The Senate conferees could not avoid that conflict. 
They inet on equal terms with the House conferees and the House 
conferees on equal terms with them. The first point that was 
settled, as I have said, was settled by a compromise, as it invari- 
25 or almost invariably is. - 
House of Representatives had committed itself more than 
once by a yea-and-nay vote in favor of four battle ships; the Sen- 
ate equally committed itself by more than one yea-and-nay 
vote to two battle ships; and unless both sides yielded partially, 
or one side yielded entirely, the two Houses would remain at log- 
gerheads, and every vote which had been taken in either body 
after a determined resistance and ent would have only 
hardened each body in its attitude, and we should have been here 
with the subject su ded in the air, each House fighting for its 
own proposition, and believing earnestly and seriously in its own 
position—the House that four ships were not too much, we that 
ey ships were enough. : 
On that proposition the conferees at last determined that it was 
a fair subject-matter for adjustment, that three ships were large 
enough, that three ships were not too large; better upon one side, 
as We. thought, than four; better upon the other side, as the 
House thought, than two; and so, in the rs of adjustment and 
of compromise, we agreed to the three ships. I do not say that 
two would not have suited me better; I do not say, and am not 
called u to say, that four would not have suited me better. I 
was well content to take three. It is now itis alarge enough 
t to be given this year. It is not, Í think, sir, too large. 
nder this condition that the popular body, which originates ap- 
propriation bills, which comes t from the people, believing 
that the general feeling on this subject required four ships to es- 
tablish our Navy upon a basis that would not bring us into war, 
but would hinder war—that being, as I considered, the main 
thing in the controversy, and I do so consider it now—the con- 
ferees, exercising their best wisdom, agreed to the three ships. 
Then we came to another subject-matter, and that was a limi- 
tation for the first time put upon an appropriation bill, in which 
it is declared 


'That in case the of the Navy shall make separate contracts for 
the armor and yaek ninek farat said battle ships, he shall not accept bidsata 
E redes aser. dew ein recipe ned ap epi q gated tee and in case the said 
Secretary can not make contracts for said armor and armor plate within 
said limit, he shall delay action and report the offers made to next ses- 
sion of Congress. 


Mr. President, that was put on the bill by the Naval Committee 
in the Senate, and by the united action of the Naval Committee. 
I was myself a member of the committee which conducted that 
investigation, and a considerable part of the time had 
the proceedings, presiding in the body. The Committee on Naval 
Affairs was fai land industrions, early and late, in bringi 
out what it could of the facts. It was engaged in a new domain; 
it was engaged in a difficult domain. The impression made u 
that committee was—and it was made upon my mind—that the 
contractors were receiving an undue profit, a profit than 
they should make; but as to what the amount of that profit was 
one man had one view and another man had another. 

When we came into conference, the House committee did not 
put itself upon the ground especially that one price was needed, 
or one limit or another; but they said that while the Senate has 
the information upon this subject-matter, it is an innovation and 
itcan not be urged upon us that we shall consent necessarily to 
the Senate proposition, which imposes a measure never before ma 
upon a Department without more reasons. Finally I said, as did 
my vepres bes on the committee—I did especially, because I repre- 
sented both committees—‘‘ The Senate committee investigated this 
subject thoroughly.“ Where is the 3 
mittee has made no report." The committee has not been able to 


make a report, Mr. President. The Naval Committee has not re- 
ported as a conclusion fixed in dollars and cents that $350 is the 
absolute figure beyond which s contract shall not be made. Some 
of the committee believe that is too gh, and some, perphaps, be- 
lieve that itis too low, but we have submitted noreport; we were 
not able to submit a report; we have had no time to submit a re- 
port; we have had no opportunity of coming to a conclusion. 
There is the testimony,” we said, and the House must take it for 
what it is worth.“ But the House had a right to say that under 

resent conditions the Senate should not drive the House to abso- 
lutely submit to this amendment that the Senate had put on, fix- 
ing $350, while one of the conferees, and perhaps two, on the part 
of the Senate, are urging here that there should be no limitation 
whatever. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] was in 
favor of no limitation, and the Senator from Pennsylvania 3 

uay] was in favor of no limitation There was the attitude of 

e Senate conferees. 

Mr. BACON. Permit me to call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that the Senator from Pennsylvania and the Senator from 
Maryland, to whom he has referred, are not members of the Senate 
Naval Committee. 

Mr.HALE. Undoubtedly, but they were members of the con- 
ference, and were dealing with the House conferees, who are mem- 
bers over thereof the House Naval Committee. Butthere wasthe 
difficulty we were in. 

Now, what should be done, Mr. President? One question has 
been asked me which I have not been able to answer, If $350 is 
an absolute rule of limitation that ought to be put in the bill, why 
was it not put on the Secretary last winter when you were con- 


ducting your examination as applied to the Kearsarge and the 
Kent ? Was it not before the committee?” What was the 
answer 1 could make? This was the only answer: Yes,” I said; 


“it was more than that. The Secre of the Navy asked tho 
Naval Committee, which was investigating this subject of armor 
plate, if it desired to indicate any limitation to him on the Kear- 
sarge and the Kentucky, as he made no contract, and the 
answer that the committee sent back in the midst of their exami- 
nation was that it did not intend to interfere with those shi 
although the Secretary waited for an admonition.” Why, Mr. 
President? Because some of us believed that a certain figure was 
not enough. We did not believe that we had come to an actual 
demonstrated result and conclusion that would justify us in say- 
ing to the Secretary of the Navy that he should not make those 
contracts. He made those contracts at $550 per ton. 

I was not able to answer when I was asked why, if it were so 
important that this contract price should be $350, we did not stop 
a contract at $550. But we were not able; we had not gone far 
enough; we had not arrived at a definite conclusion. hat was 
the result? The result was that at last we were not willing to 
yield absolutely the question of limitation to the House conferees, 
and my coconferees at last gu or at least the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay] and I did, making two of us, that we 
wouid take $125. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say as a matter of fact—and I 
want Senators to listen to this—it is not that 8423 is going to fix 
the price of armor for these new ships; it is not that $350 is going 
to fix the price; I do not know that I would have to $425 
if I had not been face to e i the opar en —.— we nsa a 
ready agreed to an amendment providing that the retary of the 
Navy in making contracts for the hulls alone shall have one hun- 
dred and twenty days, or four months, which carry him nearly to 
the middle of October, six weeks before the meeting of Congress, 
and therefore Congress will not commit itself to $425 or $350. 
There will be no contract made by any Secretary until the next 
Congress gets together. 

But we did not stop there—I did not. I was anxious to save the 
rights of the Government, as I have been all through this contro- 


of | versy in the Naval Committee, as earnest as any other member. 


We put on another provision asking the Secretary to make a full 
examination into the actual cost of armor and to report to Con- 
gress the result of his investigation in the early part of the next 
session, so that we shall have the result of that investigation and 
the result of the investigation of the Naval Committee and every- 
thing else. On that basis the conferees agreed to this result. It 
was the best that they could do. : 

Mr. President, I am not in favor of legislating the Secretary of 
the Navy into the hands of contractors, and have never in any 
controversy taken any such position; but I realized that we were 
confronted here by the House of Representatives that had made 
no such investigation; that we had not even made a and 
formulated our results; that we had declined to interfere with 
the contract that the Secretary had already made, and the best 
thing we could do out of this controversy was to get the three 
ships and get the limitation of $425, which I do not count as of 
any im ce, and request the Secretary to make an examina- 
tion report the facts. 

If we have done wrong, if we have been legislating anybody 
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into the hands of contractors, then, if the Senate wants to reject 
this report and send it back, let it do it; but there will be only 
one result out of it. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HALE. I wish the Senator would not interrupt me. 

If you go back, it will only be a question of figures, What if 
you get $400, which everybody will agree to, instead of $425? It 
is leather and prunella. It is not of the slightest account. No 
contract will be made at either price, and you will have the whole 
thing open with a chance, as the House conferees notified us, that 
if they go back into conference they will feel at liberty to revert 
to the original House proposition, in which they were largely sus- 
tained by that body, providing for four battle ships instead of 
three or two; and we will be hung in the air again. 

I leave it to the Senate, and if they think the conference have 
not done the best, they will reject the report. If,on the other 
hand, the Senate believe under these conditions that we have done 
our best, put the report throngh by a vote of the Senate, and Sen- 
ators will find when Congress assembles in December that no harm 
will have been done. 

Mr. SQUIRE. There is only one question I should like to ask, 
in order to make it perfectly clear. Is there any implication, 
either in law or in any other way, that the Secretary shall make 
the contract at $425? I understand the Senator to mean that 
there is no implication whatever. In the case of river and harbor 
contracts, an outside figure is named for the improvement, and it 
is supposed that the work will proceed up to the extent of the 
appropriation for that purpose. 

n this case I understand the Senator to mean that there is no 
implication whatever. Weare not binding the Secre to make 
contracts at that price. There is no reason in the world why he 
should make contracts at that price. 

Mr. HALE. I have said that already. I am entirely willin 
st have a vote. The yeas and nays have been called for an 


ered. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. It appears in this case that there are two 
parties only in this country who can make armor plate. That 
they are in collusion is admitted. They have a combination, and 

t Senators stand up here and assure us that there is no proba- 
Lüity that we will pay $425 a ton. It seems to me it takes a great 
deal of confidence to vote upon it with any such belief. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the report of the committee of conference, on which the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, CULLOM (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray]. Not knowing how he 
would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from Illinois . PALMER]. 

Mr, PASCO (when his name was ed). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. WIN]. 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). I have a general 

air with the junior Senator from North Dakota e Roach]. 
I transfer my pair to the Senator from Montana [Mr. MANTLE] 
and vote yea." 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). I have a general pair 
with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. SHOUP (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from California [Mr. WnurrE]. Iam informed that 
he would vote yea if present, and I therefore record my 
vote. I vote ‘‘yea.” 

Mr. WALTHALL (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania p CAMERON]. Itransfer 
my pair to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. LINDSAY] and vote 
ss nay. * 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I was requested by the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. STEWART], who was compelled to leave the 
Chamber, to announce that if he were present, he would vote 
against the adoption of the report. 

Mr. PRITC D. Iam paired with the Senator from Loui- 
siana Mr. BLANCHARD], but I understand that he would vote 
“nay” if present. I therefore vote. Ivote “nay.” 

Mr. GEAR. Iam paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Gorpon]. If he were present, I should vote“ yea.” 3 

Mr. PUGH. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] to the senior Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. VP ee will vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. GORMAN. I announce my pair with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FRYE]. 

Mr. BACON (after having voted in the negative). I have a 

neral pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island a 

ETMORE]. Under our arrangement either has the right to vote 
in his discretion and in matters not political. I will therefore per- 
mit my vote to stand in this case, although he is not present. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ihave a general pair with the Senator from 


Missouri . COCKRELL], who is absent to-day on account of 
illness. Lam authorized to vote in case my vote is necessary to 
make a quorum. I vote“ p 

Mr. SQUIRE. I should like to announce that I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL]. but in this 
case I feel at liberty to vote under our understanding. I vote 
[71 ea." 

Mr. BATE (after having voted in the negative). Ishould like 
to inquire whether the Senator from Utah [Mr. BROWN] has voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah has not 
voted, the Chair is informed. 

Mr. BATE, Ihave a right to vote to make a quorum, and for 
that pu Iwillallow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CULLOM. I feel at liberty to vote in order to make a 
quorum. I vote Wc 

GH. Iwill record my vote to make a quorum. 


Mr, HANSBRO 
I vote ** yea." 
The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 24; as follows: 
YEAS—22. 
Allisom, Hansbrou Morrill, muire, 
urrowsS, Hawley, eh. Perkins, ler" 
Clark, 3 Platt. 'Turpie, 
Cullom, McBride, ay, Warren. 
Davis, Mitchell, Oreg. well, 
Hale, Morgan, Shoup, 
NAYS—24. 
d Jones, Ark. Pritchard, 
Bate, Chilton, Mills, 
Dubois, Mitchell, Wis. Smith, 
Cattery 2 Better. Walthall, 
ery, ATTIS, ter. 
xs 4 Pettigrew, Wolcott. 
NOT VOTING-—43. 
Alcib: DM. Irby, 75 Roach. 
en, kins, Jones, Nev. Sherman, 
n Faulkner, x v DONNER 
burn, * say, urston, 
B Gallinger, McM: s Tillman, 
Brice, Gear, tle, Vilas, 
Brown, Gibson, Martin, Voorhees, 
Call, Gordon, Murphy, Wetmore, 
Goi” oar Puno Wiko 
T TAY, n. 
"li, xe Proctor, 
So the was nonconcurred in. 
Mr. . Imovethatthe Senate further insist on its amend- 
ments and request a new conference. 
'The motion was agreed to. x 


By unanimous consent, the Presiding Officer was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate at the further 
conference; and Mr. HALE, Mr, Quay, and Mr. GORMAN were 
appointed. 


REPORT OF THE MONETARY COMMISSION OF 1876. . 


Mr. QUAY. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

Mr. BUTLER. I desire to offer a resolution. 

Mr.QUAY. Iwithdraw the motion for the purpose of enabling 
the Senator from North Carolina to offer a resolution. 

Mr. BUTLER. Isubmit a resolution and ask that it be read 
and lie on the table. Ishall call it up on Monday, 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed 3,000 additional ies of No. 

8 d T known as Hoport at iD — be 


= Mr. HARRIS, The resolution should go to the Committee on 
rinting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Therequest of the Senator from 
North Carolina is that it lie on the table. 

ae HARRIS. If that be the request, let that course be pur- 
sued. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will lie on the 
table and be printed. ; 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. QUAY. I renew my motion that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After thirty-three minutes spent 
in executive session tho doors were reopened. 

COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR DEAF AND DUMB. 

Mr. ViLAS, Mr. HANSEROUGH, and others addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HALE. One trouble is, if Senators get bills through in 
which they are interested, they may leave the city and on Monday 
we shall have no quorum, 

Mr. VILAS. Iam not going to call up a bill. 

Mr. HALE. ido not object. 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, some time ago you did me the 
honor to appoint me a director on the part of the Senate of the 
Columbia Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb 
in place of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WALTHALL], who 
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left the Senate, very much to the regret of his associates, but has 


now returned. I ask leave to resign that position. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. VILAS. The Vice-President has the power under the law 
to make the appointment. 

The VICE-PRESIDEN T. The Chair will appoint Mr. War- 
THALL as the successor of Mr. VILAS. 


MARITIME CANAL OF NORTH AMERICA, 


Mr. HANSBROUGH. Lask unanimons consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 3049) to incorporate the Maritime 
Canal of North America, and for other purposes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for information. 

'The Secretary powered to read the bill, but before concluding 
was "ura ge y à 

Mr. HALE. That bill can not go through, Mr. President, by 
unanimous consent. It is a great project for a canal. 

Mr.HAWLEY. From what committee was the bill reported? 

Mr. HALE. The bill can not go through without discussion. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. The bill was reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Commerce. It has the sanction of the War 
Department. It does not ask for a cent of money from the Goy- 
ernment of the United States, not even to make asurvey. Itis 
for the construction of a canal entirely upon American soil, and 
it simply asks for a charter for the incorporation of the company. 

Mr. HALE. Where is the canal pro to be located? 

P aas HANSBROUGH. Between e Erie and the Hudson 
iver. 

Mr. HALE. That clearly can not go through without debate. 

Mr. PLATT. From what I heard of the reading of the bill so 
far asit has goneit is proposed to give by the United States power 
to condemn land in the State of New York. 

Mr. HAWLEY. A corporation wholly in one State, 

Mr. HALE. Of course. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the Chair 
will ize the Senator from Texas [Mr. CHILTON]. 

Mr. CHILTON. I ask leave to call up a bill. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Do I understand there is objection to 
the consideration of the bill which I called up? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understood the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. HALE] to object. 

Mr. Ves, sir. The bill will be debated, Mr. President. 
Imove that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. CHILTON. I hope the Senator will allow the bill which I 
desire to have considered to be passed. I tried to get it up yester- 
day, but the Senator from New Hampshire objected in order that 
he might have time to investigate it, and it was iur: over. It 
will only take a moment, and it is a very short bill. 

Mr. HALE. Well, let us see, Mr. President. 


EASTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF TEXAS, 


Mr. CHILTON. Inow ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 2708) to constitute a new division 
of the eastern judicial district of Texas, and to pronos for the 
holding of terms of court at Beaumont, Tex., and for the appoint- 
ment of a clerk for said court. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for information, 
subject to objection. 

The bill was read; and by unanimous consent, the Senate, asin 
Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider it. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on the Judiciary with 
amendments, in section 1, line 4, after the name Tyler,“ to strike 
out Angelina“; so as to make the section read: 

That the counties of Jefferson. Oran. re tos; J r, Hardin, Liberty, 
Tyler, San ‘Augustine, Sabine, Polk, and San Jacinto constitute a division 

the eastern judicial district of Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, in section 3, line 3, after the name 
„Tyler,“ to strike out Angelina“; so as to make the section read: 


Src. 3. That all civil process issued inst perve poe px - = 


counties of Jefferson, Orange, Newton, Jasper, 
Au e, Sabine, Polk, Led jun Jacinto, and cognizable before the United 
States courts shall be 


made returnable to the courts, ee rere? be held 
at the city of Beaumont; and all prosecutions for offenses committed in either 
of said counties shall be tried in the appropriate United States court at the 
city of Beaumont: Provided, That no process 
menced or suit instituted before the passage of 
affected by the provisions hereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were con in. 
The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time, and passed. 
GEORGE W. FREEMAN. 


Mr. BURROWS. Iask unanimous consent for the present con- 


ed or prosecution com- 
this act shall be in any way 


sideration of the bill (H. R. 5280) for the relief of George W. Free- 
man. 

Mr. HALE. I do not make the suggestion, Mr. President, but 
I am afraid there is not a quorum. 

Mr. BURROWS. This is a very brief bill, and there will be no 
objection to it. 

Mr. HALE. We ought to adjourn. 

Mr. BURROWS. We can adjourn after the passage of this bill. 
It will give rise to no discussion. 

Mr. HALE. Very well. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 5280) for the relief of 
George W. Freeman. It directs the Secretary of War to amend 
the military record of George W. Freeman for the removal there- 
from of the charge of desertion, and that he issue to him an hon- 
orable certificate of discharge from the military service of the 
United States, to date July 12, 1868, but no back pay, bounty, or 
other emoluments shall become due and payable by virtue of its 
passage. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

UNIFORM STANDARD OF CLASSIFICATION OF GRAIN. 

Mr. GEAR. I ask unanimous consent for the present consider- 
ation of Senate bill 353. 

I wish to state in advance that if the bill creates any debate I 
shall withdraw it. It is the same asa bill introduced by the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] two years ago, which then 
passed the Senate unanimously. It is indorsed by the late Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, General Rusk, and also by the present Sec- 
retary, Hon. Sa . Morton. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bil will be read for informa- 
tion, subject to objection. 

The Secretary read the bill (S. 353) to provide for fixing a uni- 
form standard of classification and grading of wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, and rye, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HALE. That isa very important bill. It ought not to 
pass without debate. 

Mr. GEAR. Ido not consider ita very important bill. It is 
a bill that provides for a standard measure for oats and all kinds 
of grain, provided it does not conflict with the Chicago or New 
York or any other standard for the measure of grain that is es- 
tablished. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It can not agree with them all. 

Mr. GEAR. It does not propose to. In the absence of an 
agreement, if you "re carload of grain 

Mr. HAWLEY. t me make a suggestion 

Mr. TURPIE. I object to the consideration of the bill, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana objects. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Let me pass one bill. 

Mr. HALE. No; I move that the Senate adjourn, 

Mr. SHOUP. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. PLATT. If the Senator from Maine does not insist upon 
his motion I shall, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair submits the motion of the 
Senator from Maine, that the Senate do now adjourn. [Putting 
the question.] The ayes appear to have it. The ayes have it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ought we not, if we now adjourn, to adjourn 


until 11 o'clock on 3 

Mr. HALE. It is too late now, and we have committees to 
meet on 8 D, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT (at 5 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m.). 
The motion is agreed to; and the Senate stands adjourned until 
Monday, June 8, 1896, at 12 o'clock meridian. x 


NOMINATIONS, 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 6, 1896, 


APPOINTMENT IN REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 

William E. Atlee, of New York,to be a third lieutenant in the 
Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States, to succeed A. L. 
Gamble, promoted. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
Artillery arm. 

Lieut. Col. Francis Luther Guenther, Fifth Artillery, to be colo- 
nel, June 6, 1896, vice Closson, Fourth Artillery, retired from 
active service. 

Maj. William Sinclair, Second Artillery, to be lieutenant-colo- 
nel, June 6, 1896, vice Guenther, Fifth Artillery, promoted. 

Capt. Edward Field, Fourth Artillery, to be major, June 6, 1896, 
vice Sinclair, Second Artillery, promoted. 

First Lieut. Harry Reuben Anderson, Fourth Artillery, to bo 
captain, June 6, 1896, vice Field, Fourth Artillery, promoted, 


— Ti 
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Second Lieut. Wilmot Edward Ellis, Fifth Artillery, to be first 
lieutenant, June 6, 1896, vice Anderson, Fourth Artillery, pro- 
moted. 

POSTMASTER. 

Frank Boynton, to be postmaster at Fayetteville, in the county 
of Onondaga and State of New York, in the place of John A. 
Ecker, whose commission expires June 20, 1896. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 6, 1896. 
CONSUL-GENERAL. 

David N. Burke, of New York, to be consul-general of the 

United States at Tangier, Morocco. 
CONSUL. 

George F. Smithers, of Delaware, to be consul of the United 
States at Chungking, China. 

SPECIAL EXAMINER OF DRUGS, ETC. 

Alexander G. Maylie, of Louisiana, to be special examiner of 
drugs, medicines, and chemicals in the district of New Orleans, 
"E e State of Louisiana. 

CHIEF EXAMINER, CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 

Abram R. Serven, of New York, to be chief examiner of the 
Civil Service Commission. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 

Samuel B. Palmer, a citizen of Georgia, to be an assistant sur- 
gvon in the Navy. SE 

Harry W. Jones, a resident of New Jersey, to be a chaplain in 
the Navy. 

PROMOTION IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 

'Third Lieut. Aaron L. Gamble, of Indiana, to be a second lieu- 

tenant in the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 

William E. Atlee, of New York, to be a third lieutenant in the 

Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States. 
POSTMASTERS, 

Frank Boynton, to be postmaster at Fayetteville, in the county 
of Onondaga and State of New York. 

James McCloskey, to be postmaster at Johnsonburg, in the 
county of Elk and State of Pennsylvania, 

Jennie T. Dessert, to be postmaster at Macon, in the county of 
Macon and State of Missouri. 

B. O. Guthrie, to be postmaster at Burlington, in the county of 
Alamance and State of North Carolina, 

Henry*G. Walter, to be postmaster at Lebanon, in the county 
of Lebanon and State of Pennsylvania. 

Boyce Rankin, to be postmaster at McDonald, in the county of 
Washington and State of Pennsylvania. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SATURDAY, June 6, 1896. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. HENRY N. COUDEN. 

THE JOURNAL. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedin gs of yesterday. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the Journal. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will suspend. After a pause, 
during which the Speaker counted the House.] The Chair hopes 
the members of the House will remember that it is their duty to 
be here at 11 o'clock promptly, and that we have been delayed 
this morning for fifteen minutes by the neglect of members to 
attend to their duty. 

A quorum being now present, the Clerk will read the Journal. 

Cen ournal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
prov 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The unfinished business first in order this 
morning is the matter which was under consideration on the last 
suspension day. A 

RECIPROCITY AND COMMERCIAL TREATIES. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker, I have a qune report which 
I desire to submit from the Committee on Waysand Means. This 
is a report of the hearings of the committee on reciprocity and 
commercial treaties, a matter which was referred to the com- 
mittee for consideration. Iam directed by the Ways and Means 
Committee to submit that report, and ask to have it printed. 

Mr. TURNER of Georgia. Mr. S er— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois submits the fol- 
lowing privileged report from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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55 reciprocity and commercial treaties, which will be 
printed. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. S er, a moment. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] has a minority report which he de- 
sires to submit. 

Mr. TURNER of Georgia. Mr. S er, may I be recognized? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia will submit the 
minority views, and the report of the committee, together with 
the views of the minority, will be printed. 


PROPOSED ADMISSION OF NEW MEXICO, 


Mr. CATRON. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report from 
the Committee on the Territories on the bill (H. R. 7909) to 
enable the people of New Mexico to form a constitution and 
State government, and ask that it be printed and recommitted to 
the committee. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, the minority of the committee de- 
sire to submit their views in connection with the matter. 

The SPEAKER. Unless the views are submitted now, it can 
only be done by unanimous consent. 

r. KNOX. Iam ready to submit them now. 

The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman moves that the report of 
the committee, together with the views of the minority on thi 
subject, be prin and recommitted to the committee. 

e motion was agreed to. 
ISSUANCE OF INTEREST-BEARING BONDS. 


Mr. CHICKERING. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a privi- 

1 o eH from the Committee on Printing. 
eSPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Printing have considered House resolution 410, to 
10,000 additional copies of the majority and minority reports of the Committee 
on Ways and Means on Senate 191, &nd beg leave to report the following 
resolution, and recommend its passage. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Resolved, That there be printed 10,000 additional ies of the ri d 

80) ere p e onal copies majo: 1841. 


minority reports of the ttee on Ways and Means on Senate 
for the use of the House. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
PAY OF OFFICERS OF HOUSE AND SENATE FOR JUNE. 


Mr. ALDRICH of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a 
privileged report from the Committee on Accounts, 

The PEAKER. The report will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

'The Committee on Accounts, to whom was referred the 5 joint 
resolution (H. Res. 195) to pay the officers and employees of the House and 
Senate for the month of June on the day following the adjournment of Con- 
gress, report and recommend the passage of the same. š 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be read. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives be. and they are hereby, authorized and directed to und 
the officers and employees of the Senate and House of Representatives 
respective salaries for the month of June, 1896, on the day of said month next 
following adjournment. 


Mr. ALDRICH of Illinois. Imove the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. 

'The joint resolution was read a first and second time, ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 

The SPEAKER. The matter before the House first in order is 
the unfinished business coming over from the last suspension day, 
being the motion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. SHER- 
MAN| to suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 7907) the title 
of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7907) for the protection of the people of the Indian Territory, 
pretending the jurisdiction of the United States courts, providing for the lay- 
ing out of towns, the leasing of coal and other mineral, timber, farming, and 
grazing lands, and for other purposes. 

The question being taken on the motion to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill, two-thirds voting in favor thereof, the rules 
were suspended and the bill passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives, by Mr. PRU- 
DEN, one of his secretaries, who also announced that the President 
had approved and signed bills of the following titles: 

On June 3, 1896: 

An act (H. R.5731) to regulate the practice of medicine and 
surgery, to license physicians and surgeons, and to punish per- 
sons violating the provisions thereof in the District of Columbia; 

An act (H. R. 1436) relating to commutations of homestead en- 
tries, and to confirm such entries when commutation proofs were 
received by local land officers prematurely; 
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An act (H. R. 3089) TACTA - the pension of Jefferson Fueston, 
of Company M, Tenth Ohio Volunteer Cavalry; 
3 V 
act (H. R. 2605 ion e A ews, O 
Fulton County, III., ; Camerae of the Black Hawk war; A 
An act (H. R. 3932) granting a pension to Mrs. Elizabeth Rich- 


ardson; 
An act (H. R. 4475) granting a pension to Mrs. Catherine Gaff- 


ney; 
An act (H. R. 3001) granting a pension to Cynthia A, Lapham, 
widow of William B. Lapham; 

An act (H. R.3221) granting a pension to John Dalton; 

An act (H. R. 3234) granting a pension to William Durley; 

An act (H. R.4395) for the relief of Miss Juliette Betts; 

An act (H. R. 4122) granting an increase of pension to James H. 


Jones; 
er act (H. R. 3216) granting an increase of pension to JamesP, 
urley; 
An act (H. R. 7983) to pension Frances E. Wickware; and 
An act (H. R.5999) to correct the military record of Elbridge 
McFadden. 
FOURTH-CLASS MAIL MATTER, 


Mr. LOUD. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (S. 2159) to regulate mail matter of the fourth class. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That mailable matter of the fourth class shall embrace 
all matter not embraced in the first. second, or third class which is not in its 
form or nature liable to destroy, deface, or otherwise damage the contents 
of the mail bag or harm the person of ere engaged in the postal service, 
and is not above the weight provided by law, which is hereby declared to be 
not exceeding 4 pounds for each package thereof, except in case of single 
books b a n excess of that amount, and except for books and docu- 
ments pu or circulated by order of Congress, or printed or written 


official matter emanating from any of the De ents of the Government 
Institu 


under the provisions of section 2802 of the Revised Statutes as amended by 
the act of July 12, 1876, or matter appertaining to lotteries, gift concerts, or 


fraudulent schemes or devices. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California moves tosus- 
pend the rules and ro the bill which has just been read. 

Mr. RICHARDSON Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. I am 


willing to aaro that it be considered as ordered. 
Mr. CANNON. Is it proposed to pass this bill under a suspen- 
sion of the rules? 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that is the proposition. 

Mr. CANNON, Who makes the motion? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. Loup]. 

Mr. LOUD, I will say to the gentleman from Illinois that he 
need not get UI rper This is not the bill he thinks it is. 

Mr. C. ON. Ithink this is the bill touching packages. 

. Mr. LOUD. Oh, no; this is perfectly harmless. 

The SPEAKER. A second is demanded. The gentleman from 
Tennessee asks that a second beconsidered as ordered. 

Mr. KEM. Iobject. 

The SPEAKER. Objectionismade. The gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia . Loup] and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Rich- 
ARDSON| will pu take their places as tellers. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 125, noes 4, 

Accordingly a second was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. Loup] 
has the floor for twenty minutes, and the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] forthesametime. Matters will be pre- 
sented to-day under suspension of the rules which are of serious 
publie importance, and the Chair hopes that particular attention 
will be given by the House to their consideration, and that proper 
order will be maintained. 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. S. er, this is a simpler matter than mem- 
bers of the House probably suppose. Alarm may have been un- 
necessarily aro in relation to a bill which I have introduced— 
H. R. 4566. This bill—S. 2169—passed the Senate unanimously 
and I trust that it will pass the House unanimously. Ido not 
believe thereis a prion in the House who can raise any possible 
objection to it. e reenact the law relating to fourth-class mat- 
ter, adding to it just two words, I will read that portion of it 
that you may know the object of the insertion of these two words. 
The old law allows the Government to send through the mails 
anything that may be termed official matter under this reading: 

And except for books and documents published or circulated by order of 
Congress, or official matter emanating from any of the Departments of the 
Government. 

We amend that law by inserting the words ted or written” 
go that if this bill shall pass it will confine ble matter of the 
fourth class—and this does not apply to anything beyond free 
matter—it will confine mailable matter of the fourth c to its 
original intent, of printed and written matter. I will say to the 
members of this House that it will not disturb you in any of your 
documents or matter that you are now in the habit of g, 
because any written or printed matter can be sent under this law 
as under the present law. 


Mr. CANNON. What does it cut ont? 

Mr. LOUD. I will read a portion of the report of the Postmaster 
at Washington, and then the gentleman from Illinois will under- 
stand what we intend to cut out. This isin reply to a letter ad- 
dressed to the Postmaster-General by Senator WOLCOTT, the chair- 


man of the Post-Office Committee in the Senate. He says: 


WASHINGTON CITY PosT-OFFICE, OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1396. 


matter 7 through the Washington Ci 
section 1097, zi : 


3,302 cases and packages, an average of 200 pounds each.......... 660, 400 
73 bales of carpet. an average of 90 pounds each 6,570 
Btationery division, Interior Department, 2,038 cases, packages, and 
Dee ht — 55 h — men t. 1,576 sacks, 125 poun: ds each tor 00 
ocumen on, Interior men each 197,000 
Agricultural Department, 30 sacks, at 75 pounds each. zoos.. ccc 22, 500 
ar Department, 467 sacks, at 110 pounds each -20-2 51,370 
C71. ltr.. — masdd Un i ds cubis 1,268,590 


This is all registered matter. It consists of supplies for the 
various Departments. Under this, the act of 1879, which put in 
the words ** official matter," all of the supplies of the various De- 
partments have been dumped upon the Post-Office Department and 
sent through as mail. . 

Mr. CANNON. I ask my friend, why not? These are Govern- 
ment supplies for the Government service. Why drive all this 
matter to the express companies at a much higher rate? 

Mr. LOUD. I am very glad my friend has asked that question. 

Mr. CANNON. I want an answer to it. Perhaps it is all right. 

Mr. LOUD. I wish I had more than twenty minutes in which 
to go over this subject, but I think I can explain it in two. It 
costs the Government to transmit its mail matter double the price 
that it ought to cost, and it costs the Government to-day more than 
four times as much as it would cost to transmit the same matter 
by express. Now, that is one of the principal reasons. 

Mr. CANNON. Is not thata g argument for the abolition 
of the whole mail service, and the doing of it all by express? 

Mr. LOUD. Oh, well; I donot propose to enter now upon that 
subject. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the House that packages 
weighing three, four, five hundred, a thousand, fifteen eater: 
and as high as eighteen hundred pounds are frequently brought 
to the post-office for mailing. That matter costs the Bost-0: ce 
Department on an average 8 cents a pound to transmit, not takin 
into consideration the question of handling. This matter is 
registered. It is handled with great care. It must go through 
from city to city and be transmitted by contract wagon service, 
and must be delivered. You will find that this matter is costing 
the Government on an average more than 12 cents a pound to 
transmit and handle, where it could be transmitted by express 
companies and delivered at an average of less than 2 cents a 
pound. And this is not express; it is simply freight matter. 

Mr. WILSON of Idaho. May Iask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. LOUD. Certainly. 

Mr. WILSON of Idaho. Will the Government have to lessen 
the facilities for doing postal business; and if this matter is trans- 
ferred to the express companies would not the Government lose 
exactly what it pays the express companies, the Government hav- 
ing to pay the expenses of shipping these supplies? 

. LOUD. Ifthe gentleman understood the working of tho 
Post-Office Department he would know that mail is carried by 
weight, and while the Wi denas of the railroad companies 
before our committee, in discussing this bill, said that the Govern- 
ment had withheld heavy matter during the weighing, any gentle- 
man who has read the made by our Postmaster-General 
with reference to the Coast or Seaboard Air Line here he will see 
that the facts exist, as I stated here, that the mails are stuffed 
during the weighings; and we must not forget that 1,000 pounds 
of this Government matter transmitted during the weighing has 
to be paid for every day for four years. 

Mr. CANNON. May I ask the gentleman right at that point 
this question? The weighing is once in four years, as I under- 
derstand it? 

Mr. LOUD. That is right. 

Mr.CANNON (continuing). Butit isentirely discretionary on 
the part of the Department to weigh as often as it chooses. Now, 
then, is it possible that the Postmaster-General will allow a fraud 
of that kind knowingly to exist and allow it to run four years in- 
stead of reweighing and discharging every employee who had 
anyag io do with the perpetration of such a fraud? 

: UD. Oh, well, permit me to say further that the Post- 
master-General can not put himself in every nook and corner of 
the United States and examine the weighing. Hecan and proba- 
bly will order a new weighing of the line mentioned, but a weigh- 
ing or reweighing costs a good deal of money and is an expensive 
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luxury. I want to say to the House that this matter is only tech- 
nically mailable matter. It has no business in the Post-Office 
Department. We have no business to flood the Post-Office De- 


partment with the lies of the various Departments. 

Mr. LONG. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LOUD. Certainly. ct T 

Mr.LONG. Willthis bill prohibit the sending of garden seeds 
through the mail? 

Mr. LOUD, I in packages under 4 pounds—no. 

Mr. LONG. It says “printed and written official matter.” 

Mr. DOCKERY. is does not affect the franking privilege, 
does it? 

Mr. LOUD. It would confine all mailable matter, outside of 
printed and written matter, just the same as we confine it to every 
individual in the country, to 4 pounds weight. 

Mr. LONG. it affects that kind of matter only. 

Mr. ARNOLD of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr.LOUD. Certainly. ; 

Mr.ARNOLD of Pennsylvania. Suppose I were to mail a sack 
of garden seeds, a large mail sack, to my home, to have its con- 
tents addressed there to my constituents. Would that affect it? 

Mr. LOUD. If in packages of over 4 pounds they would be 
affected; but I assume that put up in packages as they are usually 
sent it would not affect them. - 

Mr. ARNOLD of Pennsylvania. Suppose the sack, with all 
included, should weigh over 4 pounds, 

Mr. LOUD. Why, no. The Post-Office Department have urged 
and continued to „ for the last ten years to pass a law 
of this character. gentleman on my right [Mr. SHAFROTH] 
asked me what character of matter has been going through the 
mails. During the last fall in the city of Baton Rouge, there 
was offered for mailing the camp equipage of a Coast Survey 
paniy, It was refused mailing, and the correspondence is here in 

i Ne tinder In an appeal to the Department the Chief of the 
Coast Survey stated that this was the first time that the supplies 
of the Coast Survey had ever been refused mailing. These sup- 
plies contained tents, tent poles, saddles, and everything that a 
party of that character would have. À ] 

I want to say to the House, in all candor, that there is nothing 
in this bill that will affect any privilege now exercised by any 
member of Congress. There is nothing except what is right, just, 
and proper; and it will save the Government at least a million 
dollars a year. 

Mr. TRACEY. Does it affect the sending of garden seeds? 

Mr. LOUD. Not at all, under 4-pound packages. If I had it 
in my power I would do so; but this bill does not affect that. 

Mr. WILSON of Idaho. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. LOUD. How much time have T, Mr. S r? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California has eleven 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. LOUD. I yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. WILSON of Idaho. this bill passes, you contemplate 
2 discharge of postal employees sufficient to make this ion 
dollars? 

Mr. LOUD. Oh, no; we do not contemplate the discharge of 
any employees. 3 

Mr. SON of Idaho. Howare you going to save the million 
dollars? 


Mr. LOUD. Now, one moment. The full effect of this will not 
be felt for three or four years.. It will be felt in the next annual 
weight of the transmittals; it will gradually affect the sci | 
ponet clerks, and the clerks in the post-office, because there wi 

no increase of business. 

Mr. WILSON of Idaho. Ifthis bill passes, will not the business 
immediately go to the express companies instead of being carried 
through the mails? 

Mr. LOUD. Certainlyit will go by express or freight, where it 


erly belongs. 
ME WILSON of Idaho. And then we shall have the burden of 
an expensive organization for the handling of this matter without 
having the business to do. 

Mr. LOUD. Possibly, if the gentleman wants it that way. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Let me ask the gentleman where is the sav- 
ing to be effected if we have to pay the same amount for mailing 
this matter and at the same time pay for sending it by express? 

Mr. LOUD. Permit me to say, Mr. Speaker, that if gentlemen 
come in every three or four minutes and ask me the same questions 
that I have already answered, I can not make much pro; I 
have stated that it costs the Government to transmit and handle 
this matter 12 cents per pound, and that the same matter can be 
sent by express at an average cost of 2} cents per pound, and by 
freight at 13 cents per pound, and really it is nothing but freight 


itis We largi rug matter. 
Mr. . Since the gentleman professes to know so 


much and thinks that I know so little about that, I should like to 
hear an explanation from him as to why it costs the Government 
12 cents a pound to do this business while it can be done by ex- 
press for 2 cents a pound? 

Mr. LOUD. I D that a few moments ago, and if the 
gentleman had been he would have heard my anation. 

Mr. . Iam always unfortunate when I fail to hear 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. LOUD. I will put one pes to the gentleman now, if he 
will give me his attention. All of the Western roads which are 
land-grant roads are carrying the mails at 40 per cent less than the 
Eastern great trunk lines receive, and they are so anxious to se- 
cure the carriage of the mails that they are bidding against one 
another for the privilege. All of the Western roads starting ont 
from these great trunk lines are very anxious to carry this mail 
matter at a reduction of 40 per cent below what the Eastern roads 
receive, although the Eastern roads get the large concentration of 
mails. Does that satisfy the gentleman? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I do not w whether it satisfies me or not, 
I do not think I have got much information out of that answer. 

Mr. LOUD. Ihave stated that we are paying for the trans- 
mission of the mails more than double what any corporation or 
individual would pay for like service. that satisfactory? 

Mr. ARNOLD of Pennsylvania. As the law now exists, why 
can not the heads of Departments direct that this matter be sent 
not by mail but in some other way? 

Mr. LOUD. Because the law prohibits it. The law permits 
m 5 ents of the Government to send any official matter 

Y 


Mr.ARNOLD of Pennsylvania. That is simply permissive; 
but the heads of Departments can direct that the matter be sent 
otherwise, can they not? . 

Mr. LOUD. If that portion of the law is permissive, then the 
whole law relating to fourth-class matter is permissive. 

Mr. ARNOLD of Pennsylvania. Not necessarily. 

Mr. LOUD. Well, it is all in the same section and reads right 
along, and if the gentleman is right, the head of the Department 
might refuse to accept any fourth-class matter. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Is not the real difference this, that this 
matter, being carried by weight, is carried at a much less rate 
by express than by post-office rates? 

Mr. LOUD. Of course it is. I have said so several times. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Iunderstand that this proposition was recom- 
mended by Postmaster-General 5 and is also recom- 
mended by the present head of the Department? 

Mr. LOUD. Yes, sir; it has been recommended by Mr. Wana- 
maker, by Mr. Vikas, by Mr. Bissell, and by the present Post- 
master-General. The Department has been begging Congress to 
make this enactment. 

Mr. BRUMM. Is not this more a question of antagonism be- 
tween the different Departments than a question of merit? 


Mr. LOUD. I have never heard of any such anta . Can 
the gentleman advance any reason why the P. e Dopart- 
ment should be required to carry the freight matter of the War 


De nt? j 
.BRUMM. It does seem that the other Departments, if they 
chose, could prevent this evil which the gentleman describes. 

Mr. LOUD. But they do not choose to do so. They get a cer- 
tain allowance for the transmission of their matter and then they 
force this class of matter on the Post-Office, and thereby save the 
funds of their own Department. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. en is there really any loss to the Govern- 
ment? Does it make any difference to us whether we pay the 
pamo amom of taxes for the benefit of one Department or of 
another? 

Mr. LOUD. It costs us 12 cents a pound to transmit this mat- 
ter by mail, while it can be transmitted for 2} cents by express. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. If this War Department matter were to 
be sent by express rather ee mail, that Department would 
have to pay the cost of transmittal, would it not? 

. . Certainly. Each Department would pay out of its 
own funds. 


Mr. DOCKER Y. Of course the saving would apply to matter 
transmitted by the Government, but as it stands now individuals 
t the benefit of this ch mail tr: rtation. Does this bill 
ge eap anspo 
apply to individuals or does it relate entirely to the Department? 
. LOUD. It relates to departmental matter wholly. 

Mr. S er, I reserve the balance of my time. E 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I differ with the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Loup] with great diffidence. It may be that he 
is right in his contention that the law on this subject ought to be 
amended; but Iam not pre to say that heis. This whole 
question is in a nutshell, as I understand it. The private citizen 
can send through the mail pac not exceeding 4 pounds in 
weight. 'That has beena very great benefit to the country, because 
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it has kept down the express rates and has yielded revenue to the 
Government. 
Now, some years ago I had this matter called to my attention. 


The practice of the Government touching supplies for the public 
service has been changed. Reforms have been brought about 
through appropriations and limitations upon oi kop bills. 
This reform commenced many years ago, was followed up by Mr. 
Randall, and right or wrong been followed since. Formerly 
ters, registers and receivers of land offices, and various 
vernment officers throughout the country bought, each one for 
himself, the supplies necessary for his office, getting poor supplies 
at high rates. Under our system the ie eu are furnished under 
contract by the various Departments and shipped on requisition 
to the various postmasters and other officers. 

Now, the Government has all the machinery for doing this work. 
It has its thousands of postalclerks. It has its 67,000 or 70,000 post- 
masters. It has its mail service over 175,000 miles of railway. 
Now, why should not the Government utilize its own machinery 
to transmit these supplies? Suppose we do not doit. The result 
is that all the post-office supplies—the ponia cards, the envelopes, 


etc.—and all the Treasury supplies have to go by express in- 
stead of by mail. 
Mr. HE WAY. A railroad company that has just had its 


weighing gots for three years and eleven months the rate of pay 

called for by that weighing, while at the same time every express 

5 would be paid for this same service if this bill becomes 
W. 


aw. 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. Now, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia says that it costs 12 cents a gonna to transmit these supplies. 

Mr. LOUD. To transmit and handle them; 8 cents a pound to 
transmit them. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not agree with the gentleman. I think 
that the cost of sending out these supplies through the post-office 
is largely inappreciable, because we have all the machinery; and 
to e now the change proposed-will not cut down the service 
to the extent of a single employee. 

Mr. LOUD. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. LOUD. The gentleman must know that this matter of 
transportation is not a question as to the number of Government 
employees at all. We contract with the railroad companies for 

ing the mails at so much per pound. 
Mr. CANNON. Iknow that. 

Mr.LOUD. Andit costs us in a single year $38,000,000, in round 
numbers, for transportation. Now, dividing that by 450 any child 
can estimate what this transmission costs us per pound. 

Mr.CANNON. And so does it cost you to transmit by the ex- 
ps companies. The moment you throw these packages of mat- 

er required in the Government service out of the malis that mo- 
ment you are at the mercy of the express companies. That is all 
there is of it. And I undertake to say that your bills for trans- 
portation by express will amount to more than the present cost of 
the service through the postal system. At least Iam afraid that 
would be the case. 

The mails are weighed oncein four years. The gentleman says 
that when they are weighed the cost is cheapened; that these offi- 
cers of the Government—the Postmaster-General, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the Secretary of the Interior—take this bulky 
stuff sent out and weigh it for thirty successive days. Ido not 
believe it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CANNON] has oe 

Mr. CANNON. I ask the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
RICHARDSON] to give me a minute or two more. 


Mr. RIC N. I yield the gentleman two minutes 
more. ; 
Mr. CANNON. If it should be found that the Departments 


permit the kind of fraud which is suggested, it would be an im- 
peachable offense. And here is a safeguard: If frauds are com- 
mitted in the way suggested, there is a discretion on the part of 
the Postmaster-General under the law to have the weighing once 
every year or once every six months. 

Some gentlemen say that this proposed change will cut our 
seeds from the advantage of mail transportation. I do not know 
whether it will or not. The gentleman from California says it 
will not, and if he has examined the matter I have great respect 
for his opinion, for he is a most competent man. 

Mr. LOUD. The gentleman has misquoted me. I hope he 
wants to be fair. Let us settle this question now. 

Mr. CANNON. Icannot yield tothe gentleman. He has some 
time left and can answer me in his own time. 

Mr. LOUD. I will yield you a minute additional. 

Mr. CANNON. All night. - 

Mr. LOUD. The gentleman misquotes the statement I made. 
I did not say or intimate that the heads of the Departments were 
stuffing the mails. I have not time in twenty minutes to show 


how the mails have been stuffed; but in this instance it was done 
not by the heads of Departments, but upon certain matter sent 
South LA ree who have the franking privilege. 

Mr. C. ON. Well, sir, if 9 stuffs the mails —if any 
member of Congress or anybody else who has the franking priv- 
ilege does it—turn on the X rays" and let the whole thing be 
M ap If such frauds have been committed, somebody ought 
to be expelled. 


Oh, gentleman, I have been long enough in Con to see great 
popular waves against the franking privilege. have seen sta- 
tistics upon the subject piled up mountain high to influence Con- 
gressional action against its continuance. But the amount of 
matter—governmental matter—transmitted through the mails in 
comparison with the great private service of the Department— 
that that is sent throughout the mails by private citizens—is in 
my judgment insignificant. 

That is all I desire to say upon the subject. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield now five minutes to 
the gentleman from 1 [Mr. KYLE]. 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. Speaker, I want to state to the House, briefly, 
my reasons, or some of the reasons at least, why in my opinion 
this bill ought to pass, I can not in the brief time allotted to me 
diseuss it fully. 

In the first place, it is in the interest of economy and better 
postal service to the bill. According to the best information 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads has been able to 
obtain, it will result in a saving of about $1,000,000 a year to the 
Government. In the next place, it is in accordance with good 
business principles to pass it. Why? Because the chief in con- 
trol of this Department of the Government, not only the present 
Postmaster-General, but that Department year after year for a 
long time past, has exhibited a desire for the passage of such alaw 
as this. y do they want it d? In order to keep out of 
the mail matter not proper to put there. 

Now let us examine for a moment what they have been ing 
through the mails. According to a letter written by the Post- 
master-General which is em ed in this report, tent poles and 
I do not know what else—every sort of stuff—have been dumped 
into the mails to be transported instead of sending it by freight 
or express, as it should have been sent. Now, how is the pos 
service of the Government affected by this condition? In the 

lace,it must be remembered that it costs the Government more, 
in dollars and cents, to transport matter of this character through 
the mails, under present conditions, than to send it in any other 
way that you can think of by any transportation company in the 
country. It has been suggested by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Loup] that it costs about 12 cents a pound to transmit such 
matter through the mails and to handle it. But let us put it at 
only one-half of that, and say it costs but 6 cents a pound to trans- 
mit it, I ask whether, in the range of pe imagination, you can 
imagine any transportation company that is charging at the rate 
of 6 cents a mile for transporting tent poles or camp equipage or 
any such matter? 
this Louisiana case, to which reference has been made in the 
report, there were put into the mails at Baton Rouge for transpor- 
tation, as we are informed by the Department, four parcels which 
had a penalty label, as follows: One sack weighing 68 pounds, one 
box weighing 200 pounds, one trunk weighing 78 pounds, and one 
set of tent poles weighing 34 pounds, all addressed to the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Baton Rouge, La. 

Now, the gentleman from Illinois says that this is a matter the 
Postinaster-General can control; and that he has the discretion 
now to weigh the mails, if he deems proper, every six months or 
every year. That may be true; he may have the discretion; but 
itis very Prae to weigh the mails every six months. 

Mr. AD. . Will the gentleman allow an interruption for a 


A 


suggestion? 
r. KYLE. Well, if it be a very brief one. 

Mr. ADAMS. I was five years on the yes Cava Survey of the 
United States; and I wish to suggest to the gentleman thatthe time 
that would be saved in transporting the tent poles and camp equip- 
age through the mails, rather than by freight or otherwise, might 
save to the Government a month’s wages of thirty or forty men 
engaged in these e itions. They can get them by mail much 
faster than by freight. 

Mr. KYLE. y, you can purchase tent poles for less than 
Sia — it costs to transport them from point to point through 

e mails. 

Now, why is it that the Government is to be burdened with this 
sort of thing? The gentleman said, and I started to reply to him, 
that the Government might weigh the mails every six months, 
and get rid of itin that way. Iam at a loss to conceive how you 
are to get rid of it in that way, even if it were possible for the 
Postmaster-General to weigh the mails so frequently. He can not 
do it, to begin with. : 

As I said before, there is no reason why this bill should not pass. 
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The Postmaster-General, after careful investigation of the ques- 
tion, and not only the present one, but his predecessors, have been 
anxious, as I am informed, for the passage of such a bill, because 
they say it would be in the interest of the best business principles 
and the most economic management of the office. I hope, there- 
fore, the motion of the gentleman from California will prevail. 

Mr, RI DSON. I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HALL]. » 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I wish tostate tothe House that this 
matter has been carefully considered by the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads of the House; and it is unnecessary 
to say that we can not discuss in the brief time allotted to us 
under the rule the merits of the matter, I will state, however, 
that the seventeen members of the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads, after hearing all of the testimony in the case on 
both sides, are unanimous in their opinion on this question and 
are in favor of this bill. 

Under the present law it costs $10,000,000 a. year more to run the 
Post-Office Department than the receipts of the postal business 
produce to the Government. The result of it is that whenever 
we ask for an extension of mail privileges we are met constantly 
on the threshold by this immense deficit of $10,000,000 with regard 
to mail transportation. 

The testimony is undisputed and indisputable before our com- 
mittee that it costs 12 cents per pound to dle this matter as it 
is at present handled. Now, just consider for a moment what 
they are mailing under this franking privilege. They are mailing 
such things as saddles, blankets, harness, and thousands of yards 
of c t, and not carpet in the original bulk as it comes from the 
manufacturing department, but these carpets are sent here and 
made up, and put up in bulky bundles, after being made to fit the 
rooms for which they are intended, They are then shipped by 
mail. Desks and things of that kind are mailed, in spite of the 
fact that the same matter could be sent by the express companies 
at the rate of 2 cents a pound, which would save the Government 10 
cents a pound, and decrease the deficit with which we are con- 
stantly taced when we ask for an extension of mail privileges. I 
wish to state that there is no division in the committee on this 
question. After a careful investigation we are all united in favor 
of the proposition. 

Mr. Wi SON of Idaho. Do you say this matter could be sent 
by express for 2 cents a pound? 

Mr. HALL. That is the testimony before the committee, 

Mr. WILSON of Idaho. You do not mean to say it could be 
sent across the continent for 2 cents a pound, or for 6 cents a 
pound,byexpress? It would cost more than that to ship it across 
the continent. It might go from hereto Baltimoreattherate you 
mention, but these charges are made according to the distance. 

Mr. HALL. Iunderstand from the statement of the Depart- 
ment that 2 cents a pound is the average cost of transportation by 
express, as compared with 12 cents a pound, the average cost of 
transportation through the mail under the law. 

Mr. WILSON of Idaho. Thatcertainly is not 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. HALL. Ido not believe there is any lawyer in this House 
who would have thought that anyone would have attempted to 
send saddles and harness and desks through the mail under the 
words “official matter.” All the amendment we ask to the law 
is to put in the words “printed or written,” not abridging the 
right of any member of Congress, but to allow the Government 
to save this sum, so that when we who live in the West espe- 
cially come forward and ask an extension of mail privileges, we 
shall not be met constantly with a ten-million-dollar deficit. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I do not desire to use any time myself in 
opposition to this measure; but if any member of the House de- 
sires time, inasmuch as I control the remainder of the time in 
opposition, I will cheerfully yield to him, If not, I have nothing 
further to say. 

Mr. LOUD. Lask for a vote, Mr. Speaker, unless some gentle- 
man wants to ask some question. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill. 

Tho canon was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 102, 
noes 32. 

Accordingly, two-thirds voting in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill passed. 


ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill S. 1832, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 
'The bill was read, as follows: 


An act (8,1832) to define the rights of purchasers under mortgages authorized 
by an act of Congress approved April 20, 1871, concerning the Atlantic and 
Pacific Railroad Company. 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever any mortgage made by the Atlantic and 
Pacific Railroad AAT, under and by virtue of acts of Congress is fore- 
closed in any court of the United States, or of any State or Territory thereof, 
and any sale of the road, equipment, lands, franchises, privileges, and other 
rights and property covered by said mortgage is made under a decree or de- 
crees of such courts, the pur er at any such sale or sales, and their asso- 


ciates or assigns, shall constitute a new com: 
be entitled to hold and possess the franc 
VVV y the act of Co ved 
e acorporation, gran e act o appro 
J uly 27, 1866, incorpore EE the Atlantic and 0 Railroad Company, and 
by acts amendatory thereof and Supplemental thereto, which were owned 
and possessed b: Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Com y. or said mort- 
pues at the e of such decree of foreclosure; and the incorporation as 
ereby provided shall be completed and become effective whenever the said 
puros and their associates or assigns shall file with the Secretary of the 
terior a certificate of incorporation hereunder, duly acknowl T - 
fying the name of such new corporation, its president, and the names of ita 
directors, the amount of its proposed capital stock and hes ves with 
certified copy of the decree or decrees ratifying such sale; but noi g inthis 
act shall make such purchasers and their associates or such new corporation 
liable for any debts or claims or contracts of the old reece not expressly 
assumed in their contract of purchase at said judi sale: Provided, That 
the amount of the proposed issue of stock of such new corporation shall not 
exceed the aggregate amount which the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany has alread ued and is now uM NE except that said corporation 
may issue an additional amount of stock which, with the stock heretofore 


issued, shall not exceed the te amount heretofore authorized by Con- 
gress, and such additional stock shall not be issued except for money. Libor, 
or property, estimated at its actual cost value, in exchange for such stock at 
its full or par value: Provided further, That nothing herein contained shall 
be construed as making any additional grant of lands or other franchises to 
such successor corporation, or as a waiver of an y rishta of the United States 
now existing to enforce any forfeiture of lands heretofore granted to the 
said Atlantic and Pacific i Com: y. or as in any manner affecting 
the vested rights of any settler or settlers on any of the lands heretofore 
granted to the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company or of any p 

or purchasers of said lands from said com: 

Syd, 2. That Congress shall at all times 
repeal this act. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second on that. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire to consider a sec- 
ond as ordered? 

Mr. HOPKINS. Yes, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

Mr. TERRY and Mr. KEM objected. 

Mr. Powers and Mr. Horkixs were appointed tellers. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 55, noes 15. 

Accordingly a second was ordered. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill to enable the bond- 
holders of two several mortgages of sections of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Railroad to organize themselves into a corporation upon 
the completion of foreclosure proceedings which are now pend- 
ing upon these two mortgages. 

e history of the road, e eres is this: In 1866 Con 
passed an act chartering the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany with authority to build a railroad from i phn, Be, in the 

tate of Missouri, through the Indian Territory and one or two 
other Territories, to California and the Pacific Coast. Certain 
land grants were made to enable that road to complete its line. 
It was then supposed that the need for a railroad was urgent 
enough to call out Mg bed subscriptions to the capital stock of 
$100,000,000, fixed by the original act, and that thereby the road 
would be completed; but like most other projectors of railroad 
enterprises, these gentlemen were disappointed in their expecta- 
tions, and found themselves under the necessity of obtaining au- 
thority to mortgage their road, which authority did not exist under 
the original act. Accordingly, in 1871, they came to Congress, 
and on the 20th of April in that year Congress authorized them 
to mortgage their property under a section which has been held 
by the court to be too narrow to enable them to mortgage the 
franchise, to become corporations. 

Now the holders of those mortgages are in just this plight: They 
have a valid mortgage, covering the property of the company, but 
they have no mortgage that would enable them, under it, to reor- 
ganize into a corporation with the power to be a corporation. It 
becomes necessary, therefore, to confer this additional franchise 
upon them. Iam sure that no gentleman who has read the report 
in this case, that was made in the Senate, and which has been: 
duplicated in the House, can fail to see that the measure is one 
entirely just to the owners of these two mort, The road was 
built from Springfield to the east line of the ian Territory some 
years ago, and has passed out of the hands of the original company 
and now forms a part of the St. Louis and San Francisco Railway. 
The central division was that line from the line of the Indian 
Territory to Albuquerque, N. Mex., and this mortgage on that 
division is in controversy in this matter. The western division 
runs from Albuquerque west to California, and the mortgage of 
that division is in question. 

Now, then, the bondholders of the two mortgages last named, 
on the central and western divisions, have foreclosed their mort- 
gages. and very soon the property under those foreclosures will 

sold and the bondholders are probably the only persons who 
will bid for the property. It is of no interest to anybody else. It 
is mortgaged for probably far morethan itis worth. They desire 
this additional ee to enable them to become a corporation 
and operate their line under their corporate existence. 

This bill was unanimously reported by the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate, passed the Senate unanimously, came to 
the House, and has been unanimously reported by the committee 


y, which shall have and shall 


and property so sold, and to 
grants, and franchises, includ- 


y. 
ve the power to alter, amend, or 
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of this House. I am not conscious that there can be any ob- 
jection to this matter at all. I once attempted to get it up before 
the House and asked unanimous consent for that purpose, but ob- 
jection was made by two or three gentlemen, with whom I have 
since conversed, upon examination of it since with them I 
am authorized to say that they have no personal objection what- 
ever to the bill. 

Mr. 3 Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 


Mr. POWERS. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Was there any provision in the original 
land grant requiring that the lands should be sold in any particu- 
lar time to settlers, or at any particular price? 

Mr. POWERS. Iam very glad my friend called out that mat- 
ter. I meant to state it. e land grant to this road under act 
of Congress has been forfeited. 'The company resisted the for- 
feiture, and the case is now pending in the Supreme Court; but 
this bill reserves whatever rights the United States may have in 
that case in the event the decision is made against us; but the 
lands are actually forfeited by act of Con 

Mr. HENDERSON. Then this is for the purpose of 3 
the purchasers under the foreclosure sale to become a corporation 

Mr. POWERS. Yes; to become a corporation. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Under State or Federal law? 

Mr. POWERS. Under Federal law, because the line runs 
through the Indian Territory. 

Mr. ON. Does the gentleman say they can not or- 
ganize and incorporate under a State law? 

Mr. POWERS. The road does not run through States alto- 
gether. It runs through the Indian Territory; and there is no 
way for it to be inco ted through State law. 

. HENDERSON. Except by act of Congress? 

Mr. POWERS. Exactly. So thatit becomes necessary to have 
a Federal charter. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Are there not several roads running through 
the Indian Territory under State charters? 

Mr. POWERS. t may be. But my friend will see the awk- 
wardness of the situation which this would be in. This charter 


this provision to the new corporation. The gentleman see 
how awkward it would be to have it incorporated by a different 
jurisdiction. 


Mr. CONNOLLY. Why not haye a general provision? Not- 
withstanding the Federal charter, it should, for the p se of 
giving judicial jurisdiction, be regarded as a citizen of State 


— 5 PO hr xw I Mui. say to my 55 Le a generat bill 
ing, an it will pass, applying such corporations. 

Mr. POWERS. If there is a general law, of course it would be 
serene to all Federal corporations, because the right to alter 
and amend remains. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Now, what provision is made for judg- 
ments and claims against the old company, and damage suits, and 
all that sort of thing. 

Mr. POWERS. Of course any judgment against the old com- 
pany is a valid judgment that no legislation of ours can affect. It 
will be a vested right that could not be disturbed by the granting 
of a new charter. 

Mr.HENDERSON. Do you make any provision for the preser- 
vation of the rights of judgment holders? 

Mr. POWERS. We do not, any more than the general law. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Will the gentleman kindly define a little 
more fully what is meant by lines 28 to 32?— 

But nothing in this act shall make such purchasers or their 


associates or 
such new corporation liable for any debt or claims, or contracts of the old 
a not expressly assumed in their contract of purchase at said judi- 


Mr. POWERS. It means, as to the rights of the mortgagee, he 


- shall not be compelled to pay any debt except such as his mort- 


ge is subject to. You can not compel the mortgagee of a farm 
pay the mortgagor’s debts unless those debts are paramount to 
the AUT : 

Mr. OLLY. Wecould refuse to give him any new rights 
unless he did that. 

Mr.POWERS. My friend from Illinois is too good a lawyer 
not to know that he could not have any new rights better 
those which he has. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Bnt we could refuse to give him a charter 
which would put him beyond the reach of the State courts. 

Mr. POW ERS. My friend would not ask us to legislate for a 
thing that the law protects everybody in already. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. We have reported from the J Com- 
mittee a measure providing for the reorganization of the North- 
ern Pacific, and containing a requirement that they shall pay the 
debts of the old company. 


Mr. POWERS. I understand that in the resolution relating to 
the reorganization of the Northern Pacific Railroad a specific 
tion was made with reference to that matter, but it is 
wholly unimportant in this case, because these mortgages all ante- 
date any debts created against this tion. 

Mr. BURTON of Missouri. Did not the inal charter exempt 
the 5 certain property, of this from taxation? 

Mr. POWERS. Ihave not seen the original charter in full, but 
I think I can with perfect safety say that Congress never passed 
such a charter. 

Mr. BURTON of Missouri. I know that at one time the road 
contested the right to levy a certain tax upon its property, but I 
can not now recall the result of the contest. 

Mr. POWERS. Well, Ithink I can say, in answer to my friend, 
that Con never has chartered a corporation of this kind and 
exempted it from taxation. : 

Mr. BURTON of Missouri. I may be confused in regard to the 
road. It may have been a road which was merged into this. 

Mr. PO S. States have sometimes such laws, but 
Congress never has, according to my recollection. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Before the gentleman sits down I wish to 
ask him another question. Has not this Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad been running for some years as a part of the Southern 


Pacific TS 
Mr. WERS. Not at all. 


Mr. CONNOLLY. To what system does it belong? 
_Mr. POWERS. To the Santa Fe system. The western divi- 
sion, from Albuquerque westward, is now a of the Santa Fe 
8 It has no relation Whatever to the Southern Pacifio 


Mr. BRUMM. I understood the gentleman from Vermont to 
say that the provision here exempting these parties from liability 
for debts, etc., is inserted becausethe law would exempt them at 
any rate—that this being a first mortgage, and being bafic, it 
could not be held liable for debts subsequently incurred. Now, 
that being the law, and the gentleman knowing it to be the law, 
what is the use of ha such a provision in this bill? 

Mr.POWERS. Iwill be 8 frank with the gentleman 
and say that I do not know why that provision is in the bill. This 
bill came over from the Senate containing that provision. 

Mr. BRUMM. But should it not be stricken out if there is no 
reason for having it in the bill? 

Mr. POWERS. I think not, because it is entirely harmless; 
and if it is stricken out, my friend can see what will be the prob- 
able fate of the bill at this stage in the session. 

Mr. BRUMM. The only question is whether there is not some- 
thing hidden here. 

Mr.POWERS. Oh,no. My friend will understand that this 
isa very important matter to the mortgagees below, and the bill 
having come to us from the Senate in this form, containing this 
provision, about which I feel as the gentleman does, we did not 
wish, at this late hour of the session, to run the risk of its failing, 
pers HOPES 8 r. cakes I opposed this bill wh 

8 ^ x I op ill when the 
gentleman brought it up some time ago and asked unanimous 
consent for its consideration. My purpose in doing so was to 
force him to have the bill go to a committee, where it could be con- 
sidered and amended if, in the judgment of the members of the 
House, amendments should be e. This is a bill for the rein- 
corporation of an organization that first received its corporate 
authority in 1866, at a time when the Congress of the United 
States was giving extravagant donations to railroad companies, or 
proposed rai companies, extending over different parts of the 
deus i Gentlemen will remember that the date of this charter 
was only a year or two after the grants were made to the Central 
Pacific and the Union Pacific railroads. The termini of this road 
were to be ok gear) Mo., on the east and the Pacific Ocean on 
the west, and the capital stock was to be $100,000,000. "The road 
was never builtinaccordance with the terms of the charter granted 
in 1866; neither was it completed under the terms of the amend- 
ment adopted in 1871. Mortgages were Aven, and it is claimed 
Nr this bil 8 cesa e der the f 

ow, this roposes to give the rs under the fore- 
closure decree all the powers, rights, and authority that were 
granted to the original incorporators, including the land that was 
granted in aid of the construction of the road. A number of years 

the members of the House and of the Senate agreed upon a 
bill forfeiting a portion of the lands ted to this road, 
but the company resisted that act, and has m the question into 
the courts and is litigating it and undertaking to defeat the will 
of Congress in the matter of restoring these great tracts of land to 
the Government. Now, it seems to me that if this road is to be 
allowed to be incorporated under this bill, as pro here, the 
corporation ought not to have the di granted to the original 
incorporators. M INT those rights. They get this 
roadataminimum price. chartered rights, the stock, 
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and the other interests which they get under the decree will be a 
full equivalent for all that they pay, even if the lands are per- 
mitted to revert to the United States, But under this bill they 
have, as I have just suggested, the same rights that the original 
corporators had. At the same time, all the obligations of those 
original corporators outside of these mortgage obligations are cut 
off by the decree; and the persons who purchase under that de- 
cree take the road, ded from the o 5 to which the 
original corporators would be subjected. 1 think, Mr. Speaker, 
that in this matter rights and obligations should be reciprocal. 

the new company is to have the same rights that the original com- 
pany enjoyed, it ought to assume the same obligations. Another 
reason why I oppose this bill is that under the motion to suspend 
the rules no amendment can be made to the measure. 

Mr. POWERS. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. HOPKINS. I will. . 

Mr. POWERS. Ithink my friend has failed to notice the pro- 
viso in this biil. X 

Mr. HOPKINS. If I have failed to notice an: important 
a8 bearing on this question I shall be pleased to be corrected. 

Mr. POWERS. last proviso is— 

That nothing herein contained shall be construed as making any additional 
grant of lands or other franchises to such successor tion, or as a waiver 
of any rights of the United States now existing to enforce any forfeiture of 
lands heretofore granted to the said Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company, 
or as in aq ex eed affecting the vested rights of — f settler or settlers on 
any of the lands heretofore granted to the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany or of any p&rchaser or purchasers of said lands from said company. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Does not the gentleman see that by the very 

vision he has just read the right which belonged to the orig- 

1 corporators to resist forfeiture by the Government of the 
United States is conveyed to the new corporation? That is the 
effect of the express language of the clause which the gentleman 
has just read. é 

Mr. POWERS. Why should they not have that right? 

Mr. HOPKIN pies 3 re making is ee ought 2 
be a provision here iti is new company prosecut- 
sate ing in the courts to take those lands from the United 
States. 


Mr. POWERS. Does the gentleman as a legislator on this floor 
propose to interfere with the right of people to go into the courts 
and establish their rights? ; t 

Mr. HOPKINS. ese people are here asking for privileges 
which they claim are necessary. 

Mr. POWERS. Suppose they are; does that give us the right 
to exact from them N which they are under no obliga- 
tion to surrender—to practically levy blackmail? 

Mr. HOPKINS. The pe 


corporators should be given to this new company. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I D seven minutes to the gentleman from 


Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, this is a very important matter 
and one which really ought to have been considered by the Com- 
mittee onthe Judiciary. It involves questions which, as suggested 
by the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS], may 

avely affect important rights of the United States Government. 

this bill it is proposed to grant to the purchasers under 
foreclosure pr the right to take all the lands originally 
granted to the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad, and to use them in 
such way as the purchasers may deem proper. Under this bill 
all the coal and mineral lands (if there be such) along the right 
of way embraced in the great empire originally given to this com- 
pany for nothing will become the property of this new company, 
which may organize itself virtually into a coal company and 
obtain a monopoly on the coal business and supply by furnishing 
discriminating facilities to themselves or those they may desig- 
nate, and shutting ont all others. In the great West—in Colorado 
and other Western States—this is one of the crying evils of the 
present day. Where the railroad company obtains possession of 
a coal mine and is allowed to operate the same, it can discrim- 
inate in favor of its own mines and against those owned by others 
&o as to destroy competition, thus raising the price of this great 
necessity of civilization to whatever point the monopolists may 


In the bill for the reorganization of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary that committee after careful consideration adopted amend- 
ment after amendment to protect the people against things of that 
CC 

nder thi you permit thi company to 
take all the benefits of the Government's bounty and to 8 
VFC gift. This is 
not a measure which this House can afford to pass under suspen- 


sion of the rules. Furthermore, in the Northern Pacific Railroad 


bill there was inserted by the Judiciary Committee a proviso re- 
quiring that company to submit itself to the jurisdiction of the 
State courts in the States through which the roads might pass. 
There is nothing of that kind in this bill. Under the i 
measure this reorganized corporation, when sued by a citizen 
any of the States or Territories, can drag him hundreds of miles 
to a Federal court in order to maintain his suit. Do gentlemen 
suppose that the people of that part of the country will look with 
any of toleration upon an act of Congress permitting an 
outrage of that sort upon their rights? What will they say to a 
House that is responsible for legislation of this character? I think 
the majority of this Congress, on that side of the House, should 
heed the warning given to them by the gentleman from Illinois 
and go slowly, considering well before passing such a bill. 

I might go farther, Mr. Speaker, but there are other gentlemen 
from the States specially interested in this matter who may wish 
to say — à and I will yield back to the gentleman from 
Illinois the time I have not consumed. 

Mr. HALL. I wish to direct the attention of my friend from 
Arkansas, before he takes his moat io pano 3 of to bill, line 28, 
ca aig Im the word “but.” I will read the paragraph to 
W. refer: 


But nothing in this act shall make such purchasers and their associates, or 
such new corporation, liable for any debts or claims or contracts of the old cor- 
poration not expressly assumed in their contract of purchase in said judicial 


Now, if this is the common law, why should that clause be put 
into the bill? 

Mr. TERRY. Thatis an express provision evidently put in to 
give them the rights and privileges which the old Bec DART pos- 
aa binos e gre € any AA the obligations. 

t is simply hasizing the point I-was trying to make. 
= HOPKIN S. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remain- 


"The SPEAKER. The gentleman has seven minutes. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Before concluding—— 

Mr. DOCKERY. If the gentleman wil! permit me, I desire to 
ask whether this bill has been submitted to the gentlemen 
- ins M part of the State of Missouri through which the line 
0 runs 

Mr. HOPKINS. I am informed by one of the members from 
Missouri that it has not been. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Ihave an impression that some of the qut 
resentatives from that State are opposed to the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker, Í think the objection I originally 
made comes with additional force to-day, that this bill ought not 
to go through under a suspension of the rule. 

he eman from Arkansas [Mr. TERRY] has pointed out the 
fact that under the original act, if this bill a law, 
company will succeed to all of the rights and privileges of the old 
organization—the new company taking the place of the other or- 
ganization— with a view to assuming charge and control of that 
great empire which the United States Government forfeited in 
1886 and which is being resisted by this very company in the 
United States court to-day. 

I desire to emphasize the fact that if these gentlemen seek to 
have a bill passed and are to be exem from all of the obli 
tions expressly as they are exempted from the obligations in 
bill, as ap by reference to lines 28, 29, 30, 31, and 32 of the 
bill, that they should also be excluded from the great benefits that 
inured to the original corporation by reason of the land grants 
made by the Government. 

Every person familiar with the condition of legislation relating 
to the great continental lines knows that that islation went 
through the House without very great care, or such care &s the 
un gemere of the subject seems now thatitshould have demanded, 
and that it gave millions upon millions of acres of land to these 
incorporators. AndIseenoreason at this late date, when we have 
plenty of lines of railroad between this and the Pacific Coast, to 
83 = old opar, reyiving end erg new life to 
it. and give i privilege of contesting in the courts the right 
to take these lands. E Hs 

I trust the members of the House will defeat the bill to-day, and 
let the gentleman bring it upat thenext session of Con , Where 
we can go into it fully, where it can F 
tee of the Whole and amended so as to properly protect the inter- 
ests of the United States. If it passes to-day it passes without 
amendment, with all these objectionable features embodied in it, 
precisely as it is presented here. 

We have seen enough even in this desultory debate here to-day 
3 = the ne E the ding pip. ines are not properly 

an tec! y pendi i 
Mr. MITCHELL. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 


tion? 
Mr. HOPKINS. Yes, sir. 
Mr. MITCHELL. I would like to ask the gentleman if he can 
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explain how it is that this provision embraced in lines 28, 29, 30, 
and 31 got into the bill? It seems to be a most extraordinary 
provision. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I do not know, but I can understand, of course, 
that it was put in for the benefit of the company, or the proposed 


company. A 

Mr. WELLINGTON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 

. HOPKINS. Certainly. 

Mr. WELLINGTON. If this bill passes, would it not give to 
this corporation the powers and privileges which were conferred 
upon the old corporation, while at the same time it relieves them 
of all of the debts and obligations? 

Mr. HOPKINS. That is contained in express terms in the bill. 

Mr. WELLINGTON. Ihave so understood. 

Mr. McMILLIN. If the gentleman from Illinois will yield to 
me for a moment, I desire to submit a suggestion to the gentle- 
man in charge of this bill This bill relieves the new company 
from the obligations of the old company and gives it all of the 
rights of the old company. It seems to be a measure of vast 
importance, involving many interests; and it is proposed by the 
gentleman from Vermont to pass it under a suspension of the rules, 
when there is no SUDO ND fa: amendment. Neither is there 
an opportunity for an adequate explanation of the bill. 

I ask the gentleman whether he is not willing to change the 
motion for a suspension of the rules and passage of the bill to a 
motion to fix the time for the consideration of the bill, so that it 
may be subject to amendment when itis taken up for considera- 
tion? That insures to him consideration of the bill. That insures 
tothe House an opportuni to fully understand it, and insures 
to the country such a consideration as can not be had here now. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Will the gentleman allow me just one word? 

Mr. HOPKINS. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Ionly desire to say that I have not had an 
opportunity to examine the provisions of this bill. Idonotknow 
whether they are wise or unwise, but I do know there is no right 
of amendment under a motion to suspend the rules, and inasmnch 
ns this bill affects, perhaps, the ple of Missouri, I hope the 
House will vote down the motion, if itis insisted upon, to suspend 
the rules and pass this bill. I quite agree with the 1 of 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. McMILuin] that the motion 
should be chan 80 às to fix a time for consideration. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Iyield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Tracey]. 

Mr. POWERS. In view of the suggestion just made, I have no 
objection myself to the bill ming postponed until Monday, imme- 
diately after the reading of the Journal, and that it be considered 
at that time, subject to such amendment as is proper to be made. 
I do not want to have it drop out. There is nothing in this bill, I 
can assure the House, but what is perfectly proper when it is under- 
stood, and for that reason I am entirely willing that the House 
should have all the opportunity that is desired to consider it, 

Mr. McMILLIN. It strikes me that would be the better course 
to pursue. 

r. TRACEY. I believe I am entitled to the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. TRACEY] 
is entitled to the floor, if he claims it. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say to the members of 
the House that this bill affects my own district, or at least I be- 
lieve it does. The road to which the land grant was originally 
given, and which this bill affects, runs through my district. The 
people whom I represent are interested. It would certainly be 
wrong and unjust, it seems to me, to pass a bill of this kind in 
ihis way, which gives no member—— 

Mr. EC WERS. Willthe gentleman yield to mefor a moment? 
He is entirely mistaken in supposing this road runs through his 
district. No part of it which is affected by this bill is in Mis- 
souri. It is simply the central and western divisions of the road, 
saaug through the Indian Territory and west, which are af- 

ected. 

Mr. TRACEY. This affects the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad? 

Mr. POWERS. Very good; but if you will read the bill 

Mr. TRACEY. The Atlantic and Pacific Railroad begins at 


gs Picks 
. POWERS. I know, but this bill does not affect any part 
of the road in your town nor in your State. 

Mr. BRUMM. It touches the road, however. 

Mr. POWERS. No; it does not touch the road. That has gone 
into other hands. I want to say that this mortgage is not on the 
Missouri portion of the road. 

Mr. TRACEY. The purchasers under the foreclosures and 
sales that have heretofore taken place are affected by this bill, 
and I want time, as a representative of those who I think are 
affected by the bill, to investigate it and to amend it if necessary, 
so as to protect the interests that I believe I represent; or I want 
to have an opportunity to convince myself that the interests I 
represent are not affected by the bill. I think I am entitled to 


that, and I trust the bill will be postponed until I can have that 
opportunity. 

Mr. HENDERSON, Will the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
HorkINS] yield to me for a minute? 

Mr. HOPKINS. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
ee ee 

.Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. Speaker, I do not want to discuss this 
bill, but I should like to say to the membership of this House that 
if we want to get away at an early date we should all stay here 
to-day and attend to the business that will be brought before the 
House. Wehave conference reports and other matters coming in 
which are of great importance, and if we keep together and attend 
to our work we are going to get away very soon. Otherwise we 
shall be here for several days. 
D. HOPKINS. What would be your suggestion about this 


? 

Mr, HENDERSON. Iam not discussing that now. 

Mr. POWERS. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. BLUE]. 

Mr. BLUE. Mr. Speaker, I am convinced from this discussion 
that very many gentlemen on the floor of the House are not con- 
versant with this bill or its features. They evidently have not 
examined either the bill or the report of the committee. I appre- 
hend, sir, that no gentleman here desires to do any injustice. 
Neither, as I understand it, is it the desire of those interested 
in having this bill become a law to take any undue advantage. 
There may be some omissions that ought to be supplied. If t 
original charter does not provide for making this corporation a 
citizen of each of the States and Territories through which it 
passes, that amendment should go on this bill. Gentlemen are 
mistaken when they say that this bill provides for the bond- 
holders to reorganize. It provides that the purchasers under this 
mortgage foreclosure may reorganize. It is entirely likely, I 
suppose, that the bondholders may become the ea derea but 
that is not necessarilyso. Ithink that the provisionsof the latter 
part of this bill are amply sufficient to protect the rights of all 
parties. I do not apprehend that any gentleman here, when he 
considers this matter fully, will wish to compel a reprisal by say- 
ing that the rights which are claimed by the original corporation 
must all be surrendered, and that a suit now pending in the 
courts for the purpose of determining the meaning of a law shall 
be dismissed before this bill becomes a law. . 

It may be dung injustice to defeat this bill, because this is for 
the purpose, as I understand it, of reorganization, and it is an 
imperative necessity; but in the interest of fairness, so that all 
may understand it, I trust that the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee will be followed. In that way the defeat of the 
bill may be prevented, and it can be modified to suit all parties. 

Mr. BRUMM. Will the gentleman permit me to him a 
question? 

Mr. BLUE. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. The time has e gu upon both sides, 

Mr. FARIS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to suggest to my col- 
league in charge of the bill that he withdraw it, and let it go over 
until next session. 

Mr. POWERS. In accordance with the suggestion that has 
been made, I will move that the bill be og Sa until Monday, 
immediately after the reading of the Journal, 

The SPEAKER. The difficulty about that is that it would dis- 
arrange the whole proceedings of the House. 

INGLEY. Such a motion would not be in order—to 
postpone further consideration of a bill under an order for sus- 
pension of the rules that continues only to-day. 

Mr. POWERS. My desire is to substitute for the original mo- 
tion an MOT tae DA the bill be considered on Monday. 

Mr. McMILLIN. That is what I would do. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I hope that will not be done, and that no as- 
sent of that kind will be given on a bill of that character. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Let it go over until next session. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the bill from consid- 
eration, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Vice-President had appointed, in compliance 
with the act approved June 3, 1896, entitled An act to repeal 
section 61 of an act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the 
Government, and for other purposes, which became a law Au- 
gust 28, 1894," Mr. PLATT, Mr. ALDRICH, and Mr. JONES of Arkan- 
sas members of the joint select committee on the part of the 
Senate to consider all questions relating to the use of alcohol in 
manufactures and arts free of tax, etc. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the irse ji votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7664) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for other 
purposes; had further insisted upon its amendments numbered 2, 
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8, 4, 6, 7, 8, 18, 15, 16, 17, 32, 61, 97, 109, 122, 128, 124, 146, 147, and 
161, disagreed to by the House of Representatives; had asked a 
further conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. ALLISON, Mr. HALE, 
and Mr. GORMAN as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6249) making appropriations for current and contingent g 
of the Indian Department and fulfilling t stipulations with 
various Indian tribes for the fiscal year g June 30, 1897, 
and for other purposee. 

A further message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 6826) granting a pension to Rhoda Augusta Thomp- 
son, daughter of the late Thaddeus Thompson, a private in the 


a 2 
en 


Revolutio war; ; 

A bill (H. R. 6603) to pension the minor children of Patrick F. 
Reynolds; and d : 

A bill (H. R. 1826) granting a pension to He Prince. 

A further message from the ate, by Mr. TT, one of its 


clerks, announced that the Senate had with amendments 
the bill (H. R. 6259) to expedite the delivery of imported parcels 
and 3 not exceeding $500 in value, asked a conference with 
the House on the bill and amendments, and had appointed Mr. 
ALDRICH, Mr. ALLISON, and Mr. VEsT as the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following Senate bills were 
DS from the Speaker's table and referred by the Speaker as 
follows: 

A bill (S.1501) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Lucy 
Alexander Payne, widow of Capt. J. Scott Payne, Fifth United 
States Cavalry—to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2989) to increase the pension of Caroline S. Baker—to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. HAGER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
lowing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 4020) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Wil- 
liam Loring Spencer; 

A bill (H. R. 4888) for the relief of George Hager; 

A bill (H. R. 8469) to authorize the Baltimore and Washington 
'Transit Company of Maryland to enter the District of Columbia; 

A bill (H. R. 7919) granting a site for the erection and main- 
tenance of a charity hospital by the city of Biloxi, Miss.; 

A bill (H. R. 8248) to increase the pension of Mrs. Emily E. 


Cash; 
A bill (H.R. E granting a pension to Mrs. Emily M. Van 
Derveer, widow of the late Brig. . Ferdinand Van Derveer; 
A bill (H. R. 9275) approving certain acts of the legislative 
assembly of the Territory of New Mexico, authorizing the issue 
of certain bonds of said Territory, and for other purposes; 
A bill (H. R. 5258) granting an honorable discharge to John B. 


Besler; 
A bill (H. R. 5279) nting a pension to Jerusha H. Brown; 


A bill (H. R. 6607) for the relief of Helen Larned; and 
A bill (H. R. 4921) to relieve the North Georgia Agricultural 
College from the payment of $450 for damaged gun. 
VETO MESSAGE. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to lay before the House the 
following message of the President of the United States, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


To the House of Representatives: 

Ihereby return without my sporova House bill No. 8293, entitled “An act 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the t a peer Farman for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, and for prior years, and for other - 

To the extent that the Constitution has devolved upon the President a par- 
ticipation in legislation, I suppose his action on bills presented to him for 
approval involves a duty to be performed, like others pertaining to his office, 
with care and . and in full view of responsibility to the 
people and his obligation to subserve the public welfare. It is difficult to 
understand why, under the Constitution, it should be necessary to submit 
proposed legislation to Executive scrutiny and approval except to invoke the 
exercise of Executive judgment and invite independent Executive action. 

The unpleasant incidents which Socom pany: the use of the veto power 

*would tempt its avoidance if such a course did not involve an abandonment 
of constitutional duty and an assent to legislation for which the Executive 
is not willing to share the responsibility. 

I regret that I am constrained to disapprove an important appropriation 
bill so near the close of the present — On of Congress. Ihave, however, 
by immediate action after the receipt of the bill endeavored to delay as little 
as ble a reconsideration of this pro; legislation, though I am thus 
ob. to content myself with a less complete explanation of my objections 
than would other submitted. 

This bill is, in many of its features, far removed from a legitimate deficiency 
bill, and it contains a number of appropriations which seem to me to be ex- 
ceedingly questionable. Without noticing in detail many of these items, I 
shall refer to two of them which in my judgment justify my action in the 


rted 
e fol- 


The bill appropriates $1,027,314.09 for a partial 
originated in depredations upon our commerce 
sels during the closing years of the last century. They 
familiar to those having Con 


yment upon claims which 
y French cruisers and ves- 
have become quite 
ional experience, as they have been pressed 
for 8 and payment, with occasional intervals of repose, for nearly 


one hun: ears. 

These cates are based upon the allegations that France, being at war with 
England, seized and condemned many American vessels and cargos in viola- 
tion of the rules of international law and treaty provisions, and con to 
the duty she owed to our country asa neutral power and to our citizens; t 
by reason of these acts claims arose, in favor of such of our citizens as were 
damnified, against the French nation, which claims our Government at- 
tempted to enforce, and that in concluding a treaty with France in the year 
1800 these claims were abandoned or relinquished in consideration of the re- 
linguishment of certain claims which ce charged against us. 

Upon these statements it is insisted by those interested that we as a nation 
having reaped a benefit in our escapo from these French demands against us 
through the abandonment of the claims of our citizens 1 France, the 
Government became equitably bound as between itself and its citizens to pay 
the claims thus relinquished. 

I do not understand it to be asserted that there exists any legal liability 
against the Government on account of its relation to these claims. At the 
onor tee 1 ance . —— finished the Chief Jı — — — — opinion € 
ce em and the on in appropria or their en 
said: We think that payments thus presortbed to be made were Ban ia 
brought within the category of payments by way of gratuity—payments of 
grace and not of right.” 

From the time the p was conceived to charge the Government with the 

yment of these claims they have abided in the atmosphere of controversy. 

very proposition presented in their sup has been stoutly disputed and 
every inference suggested in their favor been promptly llenged. 

Thus, inasmuch asit must, I think, be conceded that if a state of war existed 
between our country and France at the time these depredations were com- 
mitted, our Government was not justified in claiming indemnity for our citi- 
zens, itis asserted that we were at the time actually engaged in war with 
the French nation. This tion seems to be sustained by an opinion of the 
Attorney-General of the United States, written in 1798, and by a number 
of decisions of the Supreme Court delivered soon after that time. 

We had certainly abrogated treaties with France, and our cruisers and 
armed ships were roaming the seas capturing her vessels and property. 

So, also, when it is asserted that the validity of these claims was acknowl- 
edged in the treaty negotiations by the representatives of France, their dec- 
larations to a contrary purport are exhibited. 

And when it is all that the abandonment of these claims against France 
was in eration of great benefits to the Government, it is as confiden: 
alleged that E were in point of fact abandoned because their enforcemen 
was hopeless and that even if any benefit really accrued to us by insistence 
upon their settlement in the course of diplomatic negotiation, such result 
gave no pretext for e Government with liability tothe claimants. 

Without noticing other considerations and contentions arising from the al- 
le 0 of these claims, a brief reference to their treatment in the past 
and the development of their presentation may be useful and pertinent. 

It is, I believe, somewhat the fashion in interested quarters to speak of the 
failure by the Government to pay these claims as such neglect as amounts to 
repudiation and a denial of justice to citizens who have suffered. Of course 
the original claimants have for years been beyond the reach of relief; but as 
their descendants in each generation become more numerous the volume of 
F „and accusation correspondingly increases. injus- 
tice has been done in the refusal of these claims, it Lk oa early in the present 
century and may be c nst men then in public life more conversant 
than we can be with the facts involved, and whose honesty and sense of right 
ought to be secure from suspicion. 

early as 1802 a committee of the House of Representatives reported the 
facts connected with these claims, but 8 without recommendation. 
No action was taken on the report. In a resolution declaring that in- 
demnity ought to be paid was negatived by a vote of the same — A favor- 
able committee report was made in 1807, but it seems that no le; tiveaction 
resulted. In 1818 an adverse report was made to the Senate, followed by the 
passage of a resolution declaring that the relief asked by the memorialists 
and petitioners ought not to be granted." In 1822 and again in 1824 adverse 
committee reports on the subject were made to the House, concluding with 


resolutions. 

The presumption against these claims arising from such unfavorable re- 
ports and resolutions and from the failure of Con, to vide for their 

yment at a time so near the events upon which they aro ,can not be 
. by the interested cry of injustice and neglect of the rights of our 

ns. 

Until 1846 these claims were from time to sires pressed upon the attention 
of Con with varying fortunes, but never with favorable le; tive ac- 

that year, however, a bill was passed for their ascertainment and 
satisfaction, and $5,000,000 were appropriated for their oe This bill 
was vetoed by President Polk, who declared that he could * perceive nolegal 
or equitable und upon which this appropriation can rest." 'This veto was 
sustained by the House of Representatives. 

Nine years afterwards and in 1855 another bill was passed similar to the 
one last mentioned, and popropriating for the settlement of these claims 
alike sum of money. This bill was also vetoed, President Pierce concludin 
a thorough discussion of its demerits with these words: "In view of w 
has been said, there would seem to be no ground on which to raise a liability 
of the United States unless it be the assumption that the United States are 
to be considered the insurer and the guarantor of all claims of whatever na- 
ture which any individual citizen may have against a foreign nation." This 
veto was also sustained by the House of Representatives. 

I think it will be found that in all bills p: in former times for the 
payment of these claims, the sum to be ree for that purpose did not 
exceed $5,000,000. It is now estimated that those already passed upon, with 
those pending for examination in the Court of Cla may amount to 
$25,000,000." This indicates either that the actual sufferers or those nearer to 
them in time and blood than the present claimants underestimated their 
losses or that there 
presentation. 

Notwithstanding pedet efforts to secure payment from the Govern- 
ment and the impo: ty of those interested, no Sppropri tion has ever been 


been a great development in the manner of their 


made for that quu except a little more than $1,300, „ which was placed 
inthe poai 1 ficiency bill in the very last hours of the session of Congress 
on March 


In the long list of beneficiaries who are provided for in the bill now before 
me on account of these claims, 152 represent the owners of ships and their car- 
goes and 186 those who lost as insurers of such vessels or cargoes. 

These insurers by the terms of their policies undertook and agreed to 
bear and take upon themselves all risks and perils of the seas, men-of-war, 
fire, MI thieves, jettison, letters of mart and counter mart, 
surprisals, at sea, arrests, restraints, and detainments of all kings, 
princes, or of what nation, condition, or quality whatsoever.” 
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received on these policies were large. and the were 

y those within the contemplation of the insurers. It is well known 
t the business of insurance is with the expectati 

premiums received wil! pay all losses and ld a profit to the 

addition; and yet without any sho the business did not result ina 

pe sone the Government shall 


t to these 
eaim undertook, notwithstanding 
the fact t paid except “ by way of gra- 


called, f them, in i ^1 Xd be paid by th Go ee eS 
none of them, in my opinion, shou ie Government. 


ap Ae gee ee in favor of Charles P. Chouteau, survivor, etc., of 
inh satisfaction of all claims arising out of the ‘construction of the ironclad 
steam battery Etlah. 

The contract for the construction of this battery was made by the Govern- 
ment with Charles W. McCord during the war, and he was to 


paid there- 

for the sum of $286,000. He was paid this sum and $210,991 for extras, and in 
May, 1866, gave his receiptin full. The ee of McCord in bankruptcy 
ed to Chouteau and his associates in 1868 all claims of McCord against 


the United States for the precise extras for which he had receipted in full 
two years before. Chouteau brought suit in the Court of Claims for such 
extras and was defeated. Ican not gather from the factsI have been able 
to collect concerning this appropriation thatit is justified on any ground. 

In 1891 my imm ecessor vetoed a bill allowing the matter to be 


te 
examined "i the Gurt of Claims. x 3 
If the additi payment proposed in this bill was made, the cost of the 


battery in question would be almost double that of the contract price. 

I have determined to submit this incomplete presentation of my objections 
to this bill at once in order that the Congress may act thereon without em- 
barrassment, or the interruption of plans for an early adjournment. 

GROVER CLEVELAND, 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, June 6, 1896. 


rin 

r. C. ON. Mr. Speaker, I would be glad, after a minute 
of observation, to have a vote that will dis of the veto. I 
want tosay that, in my judgment, if amendment numbered 233 
on the general deficiency bill, covering 700 items, aggregating in 
round numbers $2,000,000, had been fully unders hy any and 
all members of the House in all its provisions the House would 
not have concurred in that amendment. 1 did the best I possibly 
could, along with other gentlemen, against concurrence, as gen- 
tlemen will recollect. I do not now e t to discuss the merits 
of the 700 provisions. I have neither the 8 nor the 
time. That amendment could not get in on any House bill 
except by unauimous consent. The Senate picked them out, 
put them in an omnibus, and sent the matter here with their 
compliments. 

Now, I do not believe that any member on the floor of this 
House would have voted to concur, whatever he might think of 
the French spoliations claims, whatever he might think of the 
claims under the Bowman Act, if he had known that, fastened as 
a leech, under false pretenses, that Chouteau claim was on. The 
Chouteau claim is there. A brief statement will cover it. I have 
had occasion to examine into it since. It was paid in full Full 
receipt given by the contractors; suit in the Court of Claims in 
1873, and the contractor or his assignees defeated. A well-con- 
sidered opinion was rendered. It was sent by the Committee on 
Claims of the House under the Bowman Act to the Court of 
Claims and turned down, the Court of Claims refusing to take 
jurisdiction, saying that the Committee on Claims had no power 
to send it to them. Now, then, so much for that—$174,000! It is 
not necessary for me to discuss it. I will not take time. 

There are others, some of which I hold in my hand, and I have 
examined them. They are not under the Bowman Act and are 
without merit and without equity. 

Now, the President, a coordinate branch of the Government, 
vetoed it, refuses to concur; and it is for us to pass the bill over 
the veto or to ratify the veto, And in the event it fails to get the 
two-thirds, then to take up a deficiency bill that will provide for 
qe ordinary expenses of the Government for the remainder of 


year. 

I want to say to the House that I have here in my hands, pre- 
pared with great care, a bill concerning which, if the Speaker 
willrecognize me and this bill should not pass over the President's 
veto, I will move to y ar the rules and pass a deficiency bill 
that is precisely as the deficiency bill that is vetoed; except that 
it is freed of these 700 items contained in amendment numbered 
233, in which the House concurred. 

Mr.SAYERS. Willthe gentleman allow me? 

Mr.CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. SAYERS. In other words, I understand the gentleman 
from Illinois to say that he hasin his hand, if the Speaker will 
recognize him, a deficiency bill, word for word and figure for 
figure, as passed both Houses of Congress, leaving out the Senate 
amendment which includes the French spoliation claims, the 
Southern war claims, the Chouteau claim, and about $11,000 of 
anotherclaim. In other wo 

Mr. W. of Massachusetts. What other claim? 

Mr. SAYERS (continuing). There are four distinct classes of 
claims in this single Senate amendment, 

Mr, CANNON. Iwill answer. I believe I have the floor. 


5 Mr. RICHARDSON. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 

on. 

Mr.CANNON. Onemoment. Gentlemen ask what other. To 
Fish & Co., assignees; Sutro & Co., assignees; and then to Charles 
W. Roberts, not Southern war claims, and without merit, and all 
large amounts; but I do not expect to go into that matter. There 
is not time during the remainder of this session to discuss the 
merits of these claims, I say to the gentleman, in reply to his 
question, the bill which I hold in my hand is the deficiency bill 
w M en the House without that amendment 233 that he re- 

ers to. 

Mr. SAYERS. My question was asked in order that members 
might have exact information as to what they would be called 
upon to vote on in case the veto should be sustained and the 
Speaker should then recognize the gentleman from illinois to 
move to suspend the rules and pass another deficiency bill, 

d Mr. ADAMS. Willthe gentleman from Illinois permit a ques- 
on? 
Mr. CANNON. In a minute. Mr. S. er, if the House con- 

curs with the President in his veto or ref uses to pass the deficienc 

bill over his veto—a question on which, as I understand, we sha 
vote in the near future—then, under a motion to suspend the 
rules, this bill, which, as I have said, has been prepared with great 
care and which provides for the n deficiencies to carry on 
the Government, can be passed hereinside of nu minutes, and, 
if the Senate is equally prompt, it can be sent to the White House 
before the sun goes down. 

Mr. ADAMS. It takes a two-thirds vote to suspend the rules. 
new, suppose you do not get that, what position will you be in 

en 


Mr. CANNON, Oh, suppose that Congress fails to appropriate 
the AD ad the ordinary expenses of the Government! 

Mr. AD . We have appropriated it. 

Mr. CANNON. If Congress fails to appropriate the money 
necessary to carry on the ernment unless by attaching to the 
bill 700 items of claims, then there is no on the Lord's earth 
but a wholesome, honest, public sentiment to fall back upon. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the gentleman 8 a question? 

Mr. CANNON. I will hear the gentleman from Tennessee 
first, who first asked me to yield. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The question I desire to ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois is this: The President having vetoed this bill, 
which has passed both Houses of Congress, does not the gentle- 
man think that it is but fair to report his new deficiency bill from 
his committee containing every item in the first bill to which the 
President has not objected? 

Mr.CANNON. No. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. In other words, the President has made 
no objection to the appropriation to pay the claims of loyal people 
in the South, and I insist that the gentleman from Illinois ought 
not to come in here now and undertake to exclude those claims, 
inasmuch as the President has made no objection to them. 

Mr. CANNON. The President expressly says that he has not 
had time to examine all the matters in the bill, nor have any of 
us had time to do it, and if the Committee on Appropriations 
should accept the suggestion of the gentleman from Tennessee 
and report a bill covering the Southern war claims, a single point 
of order would strike every one of them out. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Not u a motion to suspend the rules. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, the Speaker would have to recognize 
somebody other than sp to move to suspend the rules to pass 
a bill covering any of the claims embraced in amendment num- 
bered 233 sent here from the Senate. [Applause.] 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The President does call attention to other 
claims in the bill, and it is obvious that he did not intend to object 
to these Southern war claims, because, while they amount to some 
$548,000, he does not mention them, but does call attention to a 
clain which amounts only to a little over $170,000, a much less 
sum. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I will yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The question I desired to ask would have 
been pertinent to what the gentleman had just been saying when 
I asked him to yield, but it would not be pertinent or interesting 
now. 

Mr. CANNON. Very well. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, am I recognized in my own right? 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr.MAHON. I want ten. 

ME CANNON. Ican not yield the gentleman more than five 
minutes. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I do not propose to discuss over 
again at this time the merits of the French spoliation claims. I 
simply say that I will put against the gentleman at the other end 
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of the Avenue men like Calhoun and Webster and Clay, men who 
were among the greatest lawyers that ever graced the bar of this 
nation, and who went upon record without hesitation over and 
over again to the effect that this Government, not as a matter of 
charity, not as a gratuity, but as a bounden duty, p to pay 
those claims, Iam willing to take my teaching on all ques- 
tions from men like Webster and Calhoun rather than from the 

entleman who now occupies the Presidential chair. [Applause.] 
But, Mr. Speaker, as I have said, I have not time now to discuss 
again the merits of the French spoliation claims. I simply want 
to call 3 ed me M stots : to 3 of 
$1,085,240.43 were y the Fifty-first Congress, a Republican 
Congress presided over by the present Speaker, and were signed 
by a Republican President, a man who has always held and will 
hold the highest esteem of the people of this country as a lawyer 
and as a statesman. 

Mr. HENDERSON. And they were beaten at the next session 
out of sight. 

Mr.MAHON. Not on this question. Then, again, Mr. Speaker, 
in the deficiency bill for 1892 these claims to the amount of $102,- 
440.74 were contained, and the bill was duly approved by Presi- 
dent Harrison. In the deficiency bill for 1893 I find French 
spoliation claims to the amount of $19,776, and Mr. Cleveland 
himself did not object to them at that time. In the deficiency 
bill for 1894, which,he signed, there were claims of this character 
to the amount of $4,190.16. In the deficiency bill for 1895, which 
he signed, there were claims of this character, French spoliation 
claims, to the amount of $21,830—the amount that had been 
passed upon by the court up to that time. I have thrown this 
statement into tabular form, as follows: 

n" i of m a iatea. ngress = 
Statement showing e T UA jen i. Co’ gress for the pay. 
Approved by— 


For the fiscal year— Amount. 
* 


240.43 from the Senate there were war claims outside of the bi 


This bill which the President has vetoed also contains appro- 
priations to pay claims arising under the Bowman Act. Appro- 
priations for the payment of such claims have been ir vi 

by Congress and approved by President Harrison and Presi- 
dent Cleveland as follows. Congress has m aah ners the fol- 


lowing amounts to pay claims allowed under 


e provisions of the 
Bowman Act, to wit: 


Congress. Approved by— Amount, 
Senn... President Cleveland „627. 98 
ee n= On ee n 9,510. 75 
Fifty-first.... President Harr: 573, 103. 30 
TTT 597.00 
MAG SUING L2 illad sudua President Cleveland........... 48,528.38 

NR ar dat missus [uisi cde udi Gre ul LR 701,027. 41 


Claims arising under the terms of the Tucker Act have been 
approved by the court and paid by Congress to the amount of 
mon The total amount paid under these acts is 811, 934,721.69. 

the present Congress bills have been and approved by 
President Cleveland to pay the claims of John G. Shipman, 817, 
811.96; Sarah Case, administratrix, $475, and John Biglow, $284.66. 

The total amount of French spoliation claims approved by Presi- 
dent Cleveland is $56,000. The total amount of Satis arising un- 
der the Bowman Act approved by him is $187,207.75. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the Senate of the United States and this House 
have by a majority vote decided to pay a certain amount of these 
claims. This is not a question for the President of the United 
States to settle. He has not 5 his own party, he 
has repudiated the courts of this Government; heisnow repudiat- 
ing the Congress of the United States and his own action. 

r. Speaker, even if I had voted against this amendment when 
acted on in the House, I would, after a majority of the House and 
theSenatehadputit upon the bill, stand by the dignity of this House 
and teach the occupant of the White House that Congress has its 
function to perform and he has his. 1f we pro to allow him 
to dictate to us what bills we should pass and what we should 
not pass we might as well surrender the whole business to him 
and go home. 

The gentleman from Illinois has a bill p as a substitute 
for the one now returned by the President. I do not know what 
may finally have been done in committee of conference E some 
of the amendments of the Senate, but I know in the deficiency 
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bill as it came from the Senate there were, outside of the amend- 

ment we are now g. war claims to the amount of $200,000 

carried by that bill. Whether they are in it to-day or not I can 

ed say; I do not know whether they were stricken out in con- 
erence. 

Mr. CANNON, To what does the gentleman refer? 

Mr. MAHON. I refer to war claims that were on this bill as it 
came from the Senate, and as it went to the committee of confer- 
ence—war claims outside of those embraced in the amendment 
we are 3 

Mr. CANNON. I do not know of any war claim such as the 
gentleman refers to that is in the bill. 

Mr. MAHON. Isay they were among the amendments to the 
bill when it came from the Senate. 

Mr. CANNON. I was a member of the conference committee, 
and I think there is no such war claim upon the bill. 

ND MEHR Well, they were in the bill as it came from the 
nate. 

Mr.CANNON. Has the gentleman read the bill since the con- 
ference committee agreed to it? 

Mr. MAHON. No, sir; I have not had time to do so, and I do 
not propose, if my vote can prevent it, to allow you to pass through 
this House under a suspension of the rules a bill which no one 
has had b AC dar to lay his hands on. [Applause.] 

Mr. C N. I did not expect to get the gentleman's vote. 

Mr. MAHON. The bill of the gentleman has not been printed 
and I have had no chance to examine it. I ask him whether there 
are in the bill any items covering claims growing out of the war? 

Mr. CANNON. As J understand, not. 

Mr. MAHON. Is the Grant case? 

Mr. CANNON. No. Now ask about another case. 

Mr. MAHON. Iwill recall other cases in a moment. Claims 
of that kind were on the bill as it came from the Senate. 

Mr. CANNON. They are notin the bill as passed by the con- 
ference committee. 

Mr. MAHON. Isay to the gentleman thatin the egrets 

a 
amendment. I have not had opportunity to examine the bill that 
the gentleman proposes to preon I simply wanted to know as 
a matter of information whether such claims are in the bill now. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GRosvE- 
NOR] desire some time? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I do not know which to ad- 
mire most—the enormous capacity of the President of the United 
States in being able to write s a Ini as that in the few 
brief hours that have passed since the delivery to him of the 
deficiency appropriation bill, or the wonderful resources of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, who can under this new system of illu- 
mination—these rays that penetrate the minds of other people—— 

A MEMBER. “X rays.” 

Mr. GROSVENOR. X rays—who can thus be prepared on this 
very brief notice with a bill which just fits into the veto message 
of the distinguished President of the UnitedStates. [Laughter.] 
That shows that we have a mighty country. 

A MEMBER. And mighty men in it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It shows that we are capable of meeting 
almost any possible emergency that can happen. We are told by 
the publie prints—and I suppose we have aright to rely on them 
that this bill had not been signed by the Vice-President of the 
Miei States until some time during the hours of darkness last 
night. 

r. MAHON. It was signed this morning at the depot. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I understand that the bill was signed by 
the Vice-President at the d this morning; and in the short 
space of time that has ela; between the arrival of that distin- 
guished functionary and the appearance in this body of the genial 
inessen from the White House the President of the United 
States, having acquired information in the public way that he has, 
has sent here a re ing of all the stale old rae sng rens argu- 
ments upon this question, He has gone back to his Democratic 
predecessors of nearly half a century ago; but he has failed to 
state how often the greater men of this country, in the Senate and 
the House, have approved of these French spoliation claims. He 
has made two distinct mistakes of fact. In the first place, he cites 
the decision of the Attorney-General of the United States, made, 
as he says, in 1798, before this treaty had been made between 
France and the United States, giving his opinion as to the legal 
efficacy of it. Then again he says there are in this bill 180 claims 
of insurance companies for losses upon vessels caused by these 
spoliations; and there is not one such claim. 

We have a President of the United States who, in vetoing a 
bill, makes against it allegations of that character, not one word 
of which is justified by the facts of the case. He points out that 
there are 180 claims for insurance losses on these vessels, and then 
uses the old, stale, stock argument that these insurances were put 
ataratethat justified the extra hazard of the service in those 
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times, And yet the Senate has carefully excluded every one of 
them, and in the debate on this floor the question was put di- 
rectly to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Apams]; and 
when, in great triumph, one member pointed out that some insur- 
ance company had a claim, it was discovered to be a company 
organized nearly a hundred years after the claims originated, and 
was simply the guarantor on the administration of an estate in 
which the claim, or one of the claims, was involved. And the 
President comes here and repeats that statement. - 

Mr. S er, I have only this to say: This particular occupant 
of the Executive chair has done more to bring into disrepute and 
unpopularity in the United States the power confe on the 
President to veto bills than all of his predecessors combined, be- 
cause he has defied public opinion; he has defied the opinion of 
the lawmaking branch of the Government; he has defied the 
power to which has been assigned, under the Constitution, the sole 

ower to originate money bills, and he has done it so often that 

e people of this country are delighted to think that they ma 
count on the fingers of their two PAPA and with a surplus le: 


over, the length of time that he can thus tyrannize over the 
people's wishes in this regard. pappia on the Republican 
side.] He has made more vetoes, ten to one, than all of his pred- 
ecessors combined; and I suppose he justifies it under his state- 
ment in the message sent here a few days ago in which he says 
that patriotism is at a low ebb. But it will be news to the country 
that this President is now upholding the flag of patriotism. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

We have been unable to supply the demands of the country for 
money. The fact might as well be recognized one time as an- 
other that the advent of the Democratic into power has 
panes the country into a substantial condition of bankruptcy. 

abor is unemployed because we are buying our goods abroa 

Money is piling up in the great money centers, but lying idle for 
want of employment. 
. lappend here a statement from official sources showing the 
imports of merchandise into the United States during the fiscal 
year 1894 and the calendar year 1895. "This statement will show 
where our money goes and why our producers are idle: 


Comparative statement of the imports of merchandise into the United States during the fiscal year 1894 and the calendar year 1895. 
Fiscal year ended June 30, 1894; Wilson law began operation August 28, 1894; serv yn year began January 1,1895. Compiled by O. P. Austin, from official 
recor 


Fiscal year 1894, last full official Calendar year 1895, first full 
year under McKinley law. z 


official year under Wilson law. 


Articles. 
Quantities. Values, 
Dollars. 
57,118 
1,391,394 
199, 688 
041,627 
43,193 
796, 886 
166, 069 
69, 548 
775 1, 090, 867 465, 068 
. 1,310,379 2, 809, 455 
Antimony ore, and regulus or metal . r - 2 (// A oa Cae er 230, 940 
Articl the 5 and manufacture of the United States, returned, 
n fre. er 3, 234, 252 
„5 4, 580, 010 
Do - ""—————————————— Aa da ED 1, 484,184 | een nee = n= 
212, 407 
Bark, hemloc! 259, 765 
Sad pors vings, etchi 1 97 — 
, maps, engra n ,970, 
Do. OER e » 1, 468, 186 
158, 822 
601, 187 
6, 465 
40,715 
19,407 
497 
2 1,284, 789 
ys. 8,996 
y C 314,092 
„ü ur cR dmi eg Wabban car cuc pp ue SER C 710, 688 
ll. ê T TA ĩðV2d 2, 880, 736 
Bristles (pounds): 
Crude, not sorted, bunched, or prepared ——- 2 27 Ren or PR ear emp epee 1,854 2, 
Fr.... T dutiable 1,525! 424 1,427,472 
Total.............-...- eee ae eren cerne re ee err ta rrr nennt 1, 429, 502 
Brushes. z. 119,976 
Buttons and button forms. 1,311, 713 
Cement, Roman, Portland, and other hydraulie . 3,873, 128 
icals, d: d dyes: 
amr emn an larit colori or dyes, natural or artificial, including extract of mad- 
ASE ² ·owwůͥ P e LU free Ce): 1187 757 
Ar or argol, or crude tartar „„ oS. 
faves cinchona, or other, from which quinine may be extracted . . do 123.787 
tar colors and dyes........-...-.-...--. lllllllllLLllILl]llILLII][IIIBL-]lllI-L--. a esee] c uode 2, 834, 304 
QüchineBl 1... so uero anes Sonn eee eee free (lbs.).. 59, 996 
Dyewoods— r 
649, 335 
: ß ~~ Yl ð . ᷣͤ ac)" | eu ma pt 124, 442 
819, 160 
Dellllll„„„ u ðV) „„ ccf 937 
Glycerin 352 
sae ei ic 121, 822 
Camphor, crude ...........- 240, 439 
Gambier, or terra japonica 1, 252, 527 
T 1,330, 889 
All otheerꝭrꝭ-˖õ-,uõ⸗ͥu uõ lj mam mr e a nur hum IIIS... |...----.----u---.| 2᷑., 788,0 nee uuu 8, 400, 802 
Total uen rem unn rro e rre a esa —————(ͥů(ů(ũê1 Rr] MM] 65,179.70 6, 406, 569 
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Comparative statement of the imports of merchandise into the United States during the fiscal year 1894 and the calendar year 1595—Continued. 


Fiscal year 1894, last full official | Calendar year 1895. first full 
year under McKinley law. official pene mane Wilson law. 


Quantities. Values. Quantities. Values. 


Articles, 


hee RN: drugs, and dyes—Continued. 


4 8 
8 8 


p 
L] 


2| RRES 
&| gREE 


p 


pr 
ERES 


8188858 8888 888888 888888 


Ss 


= TT 
ue grou SS ES a SS eee free (tons 
FR SS SRR es -dutiable ger 

-free (Ibs.) 


x: 


BE] ap 
5 53 E388 


8 558 E 


Coffee 
Coffee (section 3, act of Oct. 1, 1890) .... 


Copper, anc 7 — manufactures of 


Not colored. ted, or qd EE dutiable.. 1, 152, 798 159,078 
Bleached, ne. ge oe stained, — enn or — — 3 do 27, 172, 415 5, 820, 863 
Total. — ———̃⁊bo— 5,985,941 
Clothing, ready-made, and other articles of wearing apparel, etc...........do....|... 735 
Knit goods: Stockings. hose, half hose, shirts. drawers. etc. “do. 0,129, 100 
ge edgings, a, insertings, neck etc n 
Thread (not on spools), yarn, warps, or warp yarn.......... 
Bs ns SE eS eS ssi Mui MEI RUE ee 6,657, 802 
qula tieu M Ta oc . , pata nat recs a aad 35,101, 822 
Earthen, stone, and china ware 
ie d geri and ue, earthen, stone, and crockery ware— 
or ornamen 2,016, 427 
ted or ornamented B, 085, 796 
P 422,385 
r c d ns IAS : 10,524, 608 
TTC ˙ r ͤ ——. ee Ui Red 219, 459 
Feathers and downs, crude, not dressed, colored, or manufactured .............. free „189,157 
Feathers and d natural, dressed, colored, or manufactured, and age aad 
finished birds for millinery o: 844, 469 
Feathers, flowers, fruits, grains, 1, 798, 728 
Fertilizers (tons): 
I M he pent neering MURDERS Serre RN RCE 15 808 
e o ve. aA a 
i CS Fd d oris a ns quete det edes iei i d: 927, 889 806, 872 
( 978, 687 
Fish (pounds): 
Balsa SL LLLI SS EE e A eae 8 127,444 
An 805 er i fron 1,532, 230 
Other — — — 5 — 
(COT EO ARS Y A TENE PRESET PIONS NOT DE SY LOCATE "o7 AY PR PPA 274, 439 
XXVIII—389 
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Comparative statement of the imports of merchandise into the United States during the fiscal year 1394 and the calendar year 1895—Continued. 


Fiscal year 1594, last full official | Calendar year 1895, first full 
year under McKinley law. official year under Wilson law. 


Articles. 
Quantities. Values. 
Fish negem i qn 
Cured o: Dollars. Dollars. 
Anchovies and sardines, packed in oil or otherwise ........-......-....-dutiable.-|.-....-......---.- PE Toe aseo ime 952, 149 
Cod, oe hake, — pollock, dried, smoked, salted, or pickled d 13, 406, 193 509,395 488, 479 
3, 227, 808 71,079 
Pickled or salted .- 29, 180, 600 .911 119 84 
Mackerel, pickled or salted 19, 655, 600 509 3,049, 233 
Salmon, pickled or salted... 1,107,081 61, 855 
r EE c : ß a A 727 
Ue 6, 147, 398 
4,533, 621 
7386 
^ii 


— 


1 
' 
H 
+ 
' 


m^ 
BREEZRN 
28888888 


526, 561 
1, 820, 274 
1,160,310 

S ——— 


312,271 


d 
po ge ORR en rane Ur CRI — — 


Furs: 
Fur skins, undressed; and isst suitable only for hatters' furs............... 8 
Furs, ona’ rr eee ca ecw E dedeesk reer 
Glass and 88 
Bottles, vials, demijohns, and carboys, empty or filled ... — FEE TUS E dE e 424,112 
Cylinder, crown, and common win: ar glass, unpolished utiable (Ibs.).. 52,437,008 1,007, 787 798, 350 
Cylinder’ and crown glass, polished (square feet)— . * 
UnMIVeréd T., ͤ TT. aS ARE PM SUN QU S EE GE ise dutiable.. 102, 438 22,314 91,765 
BINGO Bae r ee ere do.... 3,006, 010 168, 163 
Plate glass CIEE feet)— 
Fluted, rolled, or Die ng LA UPS Tape —. 8 do.... 121,946 38,121 25, 209 
449, 086 806, 551 
75, 108 23, 865 
9,219; 215 |... ess e --c- 191,880 
5,216,816 7,529, 895 
dae pase oni ines EERE WEEKS 1, 542, 875 


PN || rr 
Eg|RE 
8888 


pore 


181,095 
19,164,047 
19,345,072 
902 
300,513 
985, 475 
Iron e. steel, and manufactures of: s 
Jo ap Bi d FS SION Ges of ER hae «+--------------Gutiable (tons). . 218,550 786, 207 
by oy. A econ wasters — —.— F do 25, 763 1,337, 978 
Scrap iron and steel, fit only to be remanufactured-.......-.---------.---------. do.... 2,822 108, 523 
Bar iron, rolled or hammerèd -.---------------55 = ---dutiable (Ibs.) 22, 763, 623 112,822 
55 dnbie tns es zm 
or — -- yO OT nt NS |---- mm II|t04--------- 
eae ms scroll irga ane d bars of steel, and steel in f. a 28940 1,010, 89 
o! ooms, e an [o an orms, 1.6.8 .......d0.... 7 b ^ 
Sheet, plate, and taggers iron orsteel — SER 60, 523, 632 121,038 
Sio inten totus QUK and Hours Gl. duable (lbs. " iR iE Ji, 818 11,459, 390 
rne an vx .du le A , 160, i 
‘Wire rods of iot or steel SS — SE AS MURAT MEME ISI SP do.... 56, 223, 155 1,090, 107 
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Comparative statement of the imports of merchandise into the United States during the fiscal year 1894 and the calendar year 1895—Continued. 


Tron and Son; and manufactures of—Continued. 


Jewelry, manufactures of gold and silver, and precious stones: 
Diamonds and other precious stones, rough or uncut, etc 
Jewelry, and manufactures of gold and silver 


jp 


Fiscal year 1894, last full official | Calendar year 1595, first full 
year under McKinley law. official year under Wilson law. 


Quantities. Values. 


Articles. 


dutiable Oe) Z 


hinery 
Shotgun be barrels, forged, rough-bored -- 
Jibi So ci Uc nude ss UpEC Au Eoo tias cet sates ous NON TE 


fTotal;not cluding NO ae on cools cot oped nae sas muda HaT nent M RD SUE MW d RUN x E der rs quee 


ious stones, and imitations of, not set ..... 
and man tures o 
e of (as . previous to January, 1890) ....... 1 
Pigs, bars old and other in ore (since January, 1891) .................. 3 es 43, 266, 839 
ufactures of (since January, 1801) .. .dutiable..|.................. 


Bend or belting, and sole 3 JFF QOL. [rese puse E 
8 tanned, or tanned and dressed, and patent, enameled, and japanned, 

Ce IRR AE STS eR SEC NARI TS CETUR ccc RE O EA RT RI 
PIT POP OOD Ss foe ce ieee Sone canes tes aeaspnes bere ca 
Upper leather, dressed, and skins, dressed and finished 


Oa eee y er t e aura c Fe ink nek ides so 


Malt liquors (gallons): 
r N N NONNE E E EEE dutiable.. * 981,172 
Dee ee) gly ies Een RARI ee ONDE RO a d do.... 1,979, 368 
e e Wm EIE aud D EE aha 2,910,540 


Marble and stone, and manufactures of: 


Marble, and manufactures of „„é%é! 2 Mutable. 1. url. scons 
Stone, and manufactures of, including slate ................................. ll. 88 
e ⁰⁰⁰ / K cR ered erii 


Metals, metal com tions, and manufactures of: 


FAP OIA Si RING TRIER PO ELLE arnt wo ei epee R QUSS praua ree! Co Sey DA cook 


Oils (gallons): 


Paper stock, crud 


imal or rendered— 


other an woolen 739, 602 64, 814, 373 1,133,815 


2,028,351 |. 3,180,079 

427,850 635, 068 

314,578 |. 415, 639 

> 5 2 397, 087 690, 584 

Plumber QU anne vated Can oe tee Ue free ( ci z 410,819 8,984 260,111 
Provisions, comprising meat and dairy 8 

Meat products 
1 A TTTTTTTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—T—T—T—T—T— ddemisinuli dm dr dutiable..]........—..——-. „ 523, 643 
mI LC DAD . ew Rr T MR LC TA xal S REI Y D. REIT EE IT, E 26, 807 
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Comparative statement of the imports of merchandise into the United States during the fiscal year 1894 and the calendar year 1895—Continued. 


Fiscal year 1894, last full official | Calendar year 1 first full 
year iae Sarin McKinley law. official year under Wilson law. 


Quantities. Values. Quantities. Values. 


Articles. 


Provisions. comprising meat and dairy products—Continued. 


oe prea (pounds)— Dollars. Dollars. 
VEI GRO LOR BNE ye e ee ek IE ny Se re er --....Qutiable.. 144, 346 23, 358 05,155 10,866 
d 8,742, 851 1,247,198 10, 440, 863 1,471,001 
DR [Der sace RICOTTA „ 74, 163 
Tr! ͤ oe Sense rure ue us m e tpi 9 n T N 2,106, 190 
Rice ds) 
eae 7 „„ i 1, 183, 662 112, 959, 082 1, 664, 573 
Rice (free under reciprocity treaty with Hawaiian Islands). free.. 857,330 3, 791, 500 153, 
Rice flour, rice meal, and broken ric 55, 351, 28 833, 843 84, 356, 365 1,137,362 
En E T E E NEN S EE P ON E T T UA EE BARA 142,161,817 2,374,835 201, 106, 947 2,955, 829 
CTT 548, 823, 139 747, 162 
345, 479, 066 592, 722 8,045,916 


and manufactures of: 
nmanufactured (pounds)— 


FPV PE AA IE O E ce o. R 181, 824 112,385 866, 429 158, 642 

4,956,875 15, 627, 822 9,119, 870 28, 458, 400 

186 493, 915 985, 651 892, 732 

5,902, 485 16, 234, 182 10, 471, 950 | 29,009, 774 
Manufactures of— ao PR 

Clothing, ready-made, an er wearing apparel. Š 

Dress and meri Pt ee TE aE es à 9, 695, 
Laces and Gmbroideriss TEE 2,320, 
ET T ROEA d 1,063, 
PT GGMAE OBRSESIUSUSERESEE TUUS A A E TORRE SES GAIA e eee do 10, 235, 
Motel ONURÉAGODITUB DI Innen x / / rE E, 25811, 


PP Or domestic. M ears gallons): 
omestie manufacture, returned (subject to internal-revenue tax) 1,000, 627 — 4 — 835, 713 763, 247 


Do. 
Above No. 16 Dutch standard— 
Beet and — P ͤ ᷑ P . „ ͤꝙpbÿbobo . RD 


Cane and oth “pugar EESE AR SO diuisio O ER E EED E 
All D No. 16 (k (kind not specified), as reported previous to — bu 16 


Textile grasses and vegetable fibers, and manufactures of: 
Unman) ufactured (fons )— 


1,398, 516 
840, 404 

1,171, 584 

635 40, 659 

789 649, 138 

037 2,937, 817 

233 3, 365, 261 

468 2,158,821 

207 239,048 

LAE 148, 734 10, 586, 718 11, 919, 685 

Total unmanufactured. ---.-.-------------00e 1111mm mnnn nennen Adels- 5, 987 1,576, 763 881, 063 
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Comparative statement of the imports of merchandise into the United States during the fiscal year 1894 and the calendar year 1895—Continued. 


Fiscal year 1894. last full official| Calendar year 1805, first full 
year under McKinley law. official y ved under Wilson law. 


Textile grasses and rent fibers, and manufactures of—Continued. 
Manufactures of (pounds)— 


Bags for g n err e ee teenie free. 1, 591, 150 
Bagging. cones OON and eem material suitable for covering — doce Se psec m o OA 63, 
DT URDU. D an EMIT e e (ETS RT OE r Mtt RES 
— — SPOS A EE E EEN cote me spans cs gde 6,189,279 
Burlaps, except for dutiable A RO f es ME Kun VN Ret 
Cables, cordage, and twine, n. e. 8 SS T 726 Mm 
—— 2 Tee... 2 
Turine bilis Sr ed ia m ee deu eic did a a Reed i ORAL Louie 19. 0 TR PAIRS ES IM 65,572 
Yarns or threads -------dutiable__ 0 
All other qq uiae dee das aae Liege CO eU c O ENEA r lee 19, 131, 40 
"TOU SOSA ieg PE Dee n PE VER dur clipping Na doli EE ese storesniia | arare KK ˖ » » 0· mm 21,134,900 
Tin, in bars, blocks, blo: (Dons) — LZ E A a E S REND EE nic uat E us as aS EENE 7. 619 
D E M TU T ry I tae c Lo hatin t AM dutiable.. 16,785,962 ia 


4,447,908 
15, 215, 951 


vi 


Potatoes. 

Pickles a and sauces d 36198 Pane eere 

All other— 
Inibernatürel Sae crude IL. wanksd qezduudadpEW4 ⁰m; . ——. 
Prepared 


RE RES NRN Mesrine iik o SPAN RES dutiable (doz.).. 


...dutiable (galls. 
: povladsoke ant recon GUAE TUR uec grt dutiable mec 


. and round timbe: 
Fae hewn and sawed, etc. 
0 


Ww 
E 


Shines. SE eISSN ES RD UU PNEU CHUA AE 
Other lumber 


à 
| 
H 


8 


AT 


FISEN kf 


—: —— — — . uia munem Were s ae A NRO = 


free ...... | Ea] . “ 
Total mime —— — ——— es dutiable.. 


64,960 
Carpets and carpeting....... ble ( nun. 1, 428, 084 
e z 8 and othe: wearing apparel, except 5 and ni 
dutiable.............. E A UE Er E E P aE SS TUOTIGV IERI HEAT ee Urn E E eurn ovre ͤ HK. mm, Eee dette 1,401,379 
onu . . . Uu d S SAT dutiable (Ibs.) 25, 281, 668 
goods, women's and children 33. do 22, 549, 485 
pres fabrics ee er eae 3 E eee 2,305, 849 
i el Ee AOI Sce CLONE Eat RECIPE r . e , 426, 047 
Varna eC --dutiable oa 1, 783, 268 
r eee . En e „ 2,318, 483 
e e ee e ß p ur me MAE, M eat ee ea 60,319, 301 
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Comparative statement of the imports of merchandise into the United States during the fiscal year 189, and the calendar year 1895—Continued. 


Zinc or spelter, and manufactures of: 
In blocks or pigs, and old 
Man: tures of....... 


Total value of merchandise dutiable 
Total value of merchandise free of duty... 


Total value of imports of merchandise ................------....------- 
from Torelgm sent 3 


Imported direct 
Imported through exterior ports, without appraisement 


Entered for immediate consumption none ee eee er erre nm 
„ee er. 


Brought in cars and other land vehicles le lll eee eren 
Brough 


t in American vessels: Rm 
Brought in foreign vessels: Steam... 
Sailing 


Fiscal year 1894, last full official| Calendar year 1895. first full 
year under McKinley law. official year under Wilson law. 


Quantities. Values. 


15, 099, 504 
5,873, 810 


SUMMARY—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


Fiscal year 1894, last full official 


Calendar year 1895, first full 


Groups. year under McKinley law. official year under Wilson law. 
Dollars. Per cent. 
IMPORTS. 
Free of duty: 
Articles of food and live animals -++ ----50 = 3 244, 414, 833 64.38 132, 992, 389 94.56 
Articles in a crude condition for domestic industry ... * 105, 281,017 21.72 194, 888, 463 50. 64 
Articles manufactured— 
r . allo m Mop ME EA 16, 164, 529 4.26 29, 199, 386 7.59 
er r E 11, 106, 160 2.93 19, 106, 475 4.97 
Articles of voluntary use, luxuries, eto ———j̃ re eer eee 2, 828, 997 73 8, 623, 450 2.24 
Total Pree 0€ Qty y . . unecunsuanesaceneens 379, 795,536 | + 100 884, 810, 163 100 
Dutiable: 
Articles of food and live animals 94, 238, 734 12.4 98, 556, 386 23.04 
Articles in a crude condition for domestic industry 33, 641, 718 12.23 24, 632, 509 5.91 
Articles manufactured— 
arts 47, 197, 155 17.37 73, 283, 600 17.58 
89, 830, 519 82.04 131,752, 371 81.61 
69, 690, 900 25.22 88, 628, 401 21.28 
215,199,086 100 410, 853, 327 
Free and dutiable: 
Articles of food and live animals. 4„4%ẽd0 „444%“ 278, 653, 567 42.54 231,538, 715 28.88 
Articles in a crude condition for domestic industry... 138, 922, 135 21.21 219, 531, 032 21.98 
Articles manufactured— 
Nor i3aenbanio BTE ˙ A3 operum reo pa nime nn ran 63, 961, 684 9.77 102, 482, 986 12.78 
For consumption 100, 935, 679 15.41 150, 858, 846 18.82 
Articles of voluntary use, luxuries, etc 12,519,957 11.07 , 951, 851 12.14 
663, 490 00 
. 48 


Mr. DOCKERY. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield to me 
for a few moments? 

Mr.CANNON. Iwillyield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. DocKERY], then to my colleague on the committee 
[Mr. SAYERS], and will follow that by two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BRUMM], after which I will occupy 
two minutes m , and then I will take the sense of the House 
on the demand for the previous question. 

Mr. DOCKER 


ment should not be permitted to degenerate into general claims 
bils. And on that ground, if for no other reason, I shall sustain 
the veto of the President, [Applause.] 


This general deficiency bill, providing appropriations for the 


Domestic: 
Products eden ders PG DETTA ovr e I N E eT perder rur onte ra YU RUA 
ufactures 
Mining.. 
Forest... 


.. SRS 
8 18888 


collection of customs dues and for maintaining the various 
branches of the public service, is loaded down with an amendment 
carrying 700 items in all of claims put on the bill by a coordinate 


branch of the legislative department. Against such a policy I 
earnestly protest, and will sustain the veto of the President, and I 
believe and trust the House will. [Renewed applause. ] 

Mr. CANNON. I yield now two minutes to the gentleman 


from LL SAYERS]. 

Mr. SAY. . Mr. Speaker, I sustain the veto of the President 
on two grounds. Oneis that the claims—four classes of them, one 
class of which has never appeared on a general appropriation bill 
before, at least since I have been a member of Congress—are in- 
volved in a single amendment, and I believe that such action is 
altogether unjustifiable. 

In the second place, Ithink that his objections to the French 
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spoliation claims and to the Chouteau claim stand upon substantial 
grounds; for which reasons, if for none other, I will vote to sus- 
tain the veto. geni 

Mr. CANNON. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 


Penns. MA E EIS 

Mr. BRU . Mr. Speaker, I simply want to say that on gen- 
eral principles I have grave doubts, and had all along, whether 
it was a proper policy to put the French spoliation claims and 
the other claims to which reference has been made by the gentle- 
man from Illinois on this bill. As chairman of the Committee 
ins Claims of this House I questioned it all along, and I question 

t now. 

But I rose more especially to say that the assertionsof the Pres- 
ident with reference to the French spoliation claims are not 
errors. Setting aside the Screg Beer he indulges in—— 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. S. er, I call the gentleman to order. He 
has no right to refer to the President of the United States in such 
manner. 

Mr. BRUMM. I am entirely responsible for what I assert. 

Mr.SAYERS. Oh, your responsibility amounts to nothing. 

Mr. BRUMM. And J repeat my assertion, with a full sense of 
m 5 

. SAYERS, A responsibility which does not amount to any- 


ing. 

Mr. BRUMM (continuing). And his declaration as to the ex- 
istence of war between this country and England at that time is 
absolutely false; and when he cites the decision of a Chief Justice 
he cites one that was rendered, as already stated, before the treaty 
negotiations were entered into—— 

. GROSVENOR. You mean the Attorney-General, not the 
Chief Justice? 

Mr. BRUMM. The Attorney-General; but the decision of the 
court was before the correspondence between this country and 
France was unearthed, and before we had possession of it. There- 
fore I say that it is deceptive; it was intended as a cheat and a 
fraud and a falsehood, to go before this country. That is all I 
have got to say about it. 

Mr. SAYERS. I desire a minute or two now. The language of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BRUMM] is not only un- 

rliamentary but it is absolutely indecent. [Applause on the 
Bemooratio side.] The President of the United States, in his ref- 
erence to the French spoliation claims, has quoted the opinion of 
A Attorney-General who was Attorney- 

P 

Mr. BRUMM. Before the facts were known. 

Mr. SAYERS 8 At the very time when these 
claims were accruing, and the question is whether the Attorney- 
General in-the year 1798 or the gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
the better qualified to judge. I must protest, Mr. Speaker, against 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania or any other member upon this 
floor using such lan e with reference to a coordinate branch 
of the Government, and especially since that language is unpar- 
liamentary and discourteous. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask this question in good faith and in cool 
blood: Why does the gentleman not protest against the moral 
lectures that the President sees fit to units ister to this Congress, 
and the insinuations which he incorporates into his veto messages? 

Mr. SAYERS. I do not see that the President has delivered 
any moral lecture. The President has simply exercised a consti- 
tutional T imposed upon him. 

Mr. C ON. Idesire just à minute or two in conclusion. 
It is well enough to proceed in a matter of this kind in the light 
of judgment, and not of abuse or 3 Let us find out 
what is right, what is our duty under the peculiar circumstances 
that we have now before us. I desire the attention of the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR]. I have no desire to go with 
him into an argument touching the French spoliation claims. It 
is not necessary for me to condemn or to indorse them; nor touch- 
ing the Bowman claims. It is not necessary for me to condemn 
orindorse them. The question is, under the Constitution, what 
is our duty as American Representatives? As this matter is pre- 
sented—an omnibus provision put on by the Senate, with so much 
in it that everybody will condemn it as improper, whatever views 
he may have about the French spoliation claims—we have to turn 
it down or swallow it all. Iam for turning it down and then pass- 
ing a proper bill. 3 The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GROSVENOR] says there are no insurance claims in this bill. 

Mr. MAHON. Not one. 

Mr. CANNON. Yet it is stated, and I believe it to be true—— 

Mr. MAHON. The President alone has stated it, and it is not 


true. 

Mr. CANNON (continuing). That there are over a hundred 
insurance claims. 

Mr. MAHON. They are not in it. 

Mr. CANNON. I say, from reliable information, they are in it. 

Mr. MAHON. Andif the President had taken time to examine 
it, in place of having had an hour to examine it, he would have 
found out that fact. 


eral at the very | 4ndre 


Mr. CANNON. The gentleman now seeks to muddy the water, 
following the example of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gros- 
er. y saying that the President had only a short time 

Mr. ON. Ten or fifteen minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Ten or fifteen minutes to consider this bill, 
when the bill, with all its provisions pnn containing informa- 


tion such as the gentleman and I about it, has been for days, 
x 3 1 accessible to the whole country, the President in- 
clu 

Now, a word in conclusion. Generally I have differed from the 
President of the United States. He is my President and your 
President. I have differed radically, but always tfully, and 
I do not differ from him touching this veto. I believe it is well 
conceived and patriotic. Ibelieve this omnibus amendment never 
ought to have gone on the bill, thatitis a vicious method of legis- 
lation; and while it may contain some good things, it is a whited 
sepulcher, filled with dead men's bones. [Applause.] Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question. 
Mer MAHON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 

on 


Mr. CANNON. I can not. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will the House, on reconsid- 
eration, pass the bill, the objections of the President to the con- 
trary notwithstanding? Under the Constitution the vote must be 
taken by yeas and nays. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 89, nays 171, 
not voting 144; as follows: 


YEAS—39. 
A Gibson Hurley, Reyburn, 
Griswold, Johnson, Richardson, 
Arnold, Pa. Grout, Ox, Russe nn. 
Arnold; R. I. Grow, Mahany, Smith, III. 
twood. er, on, Sperry, 
Baker, N. H. McDearm alloway, 
Boutelle, Henry, Conn. Meredith, Van Horn, 
per. icks, illiken, Wellington, 
Fairchild, i y, i 
^ Howell, Newlands, 
NAYS—171. 
Abbott, gs, La Š Reeves, 
Aldrich, Ala. 8 Iowa pu a 5 
en, g. , ussell, 
Allen, Utah pu il ise: Sayers, 
ws, e n 
Apsley, Dayto; Linney, Shafroth, 
Avery, De Witt, Linton, Shannon, 
Bat Dockery, ttle, Sherman, 
Bailey, Eddy, N Simpkins, 
Baker, Kans, Ellett, Loud, Skinner, 
ead, Erd: W, Sorg: 
Barney, Faris, Marsh, Southard, 
Fenton, tin, Stahle, 
ap, Fletcher, McCall, Mass. 8 gs. 
Bell, Colo. Gillet, N.Y. McCall Tenn. Stewart, N. J. 
Bell. Tex. raff, McClure, Stewart, Wis. 
Bennett, Griffin, McCreary, Ky. Strong, 
Bingham, Grosvenor, MeCulloe: Mond. N. G. 
op, 5 McLachlan, 'wanson, 
Blue, er, Nebr. c 5 Talbert, 
rewster, Mercer, te, 
Broderick, Hardy, es, Tawney, 
es 4 Barn Miller, W. Va. erry, 
rown, arrison, es, omas, 
Brumm, Hart, Minor, Wis, Thorp, 
Burrell, Hatch, Mitchell, 'Tracew: 
Burton, Mo. Hemenway, Mondell, oar, 
Calderhead, Henderson, ozley, Tucker, 
on, Henry, Ind. Murphy, ‘Turner, Ga. 
Chickering, Hepburn, Ogden, Underwood, 
y. ooker, Otey, Upisan, 
Clark, Lowa Hopkins Overstreet, alker, Va. 
Clark, Mo. Hubba Patterson, Wanger, 
Clarke, Ala. Hulick, Payne, Warner, 
Cobb, Hunter, Pearson, White, 
Johnson,N.Dak. Pendleton, Williams, 
Cod » Joy, Wilson, Idaho. 
Connolly, Kem, Pitney, "Wilson, Ohio. 
Duos is. Pieter, ick, Poole, Wood, 
ooper, Fla. kpa Princ oodard, 
CL ME CL X Te 
er, y. 
Culberson, Latimer, [RI 
NOT VOTING—14, 
Acheson, Cooke, III. Fisher, Huling, 
tken, Cooper, Tex. Fitzgerald, 
Aldrich, IIL Cor. Foote, Hutcheson, 
Baker, Md. Co oss. Hyde, 
Cowen, Fowler, Jenkins, 
ett, Cox, mble, Johnson, Ind. 
Looker Crisp. Gillett, Mass. Jones, 
Bartlett, Ga. Crowley, wyn, Kendall, 
V 
5 urtis, N. u 
Black. Ga. Danford, » Kyla” 
Black, N. Y. De Armond, Heatwole, Law! 
Bowers, Denny, Heiner, Pa. Leo $ 
ostus, Dingley, Hendrick, Lester, 
Buck, Dinsmo: Hermann, Livingston, 
ull, Dolliver, born, Lorimer. 
Burton, Ohio Doolittle, Hitt, Loudenslager, 
Catchings, ener, Howard, Maddox, 
Coffin, owe, 
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McClellan. Odell, Ehuford, Towne, 
McCormick, Otjen, th, Tracey, 
McEwan, Owens, ver, Turner, Va. 
McLaurin, Parker, Southwick, De 
McRae, Perkins, Spalding, an Voorhis. 
Meiklejohn, Pickler, Sparkman, adsw: 
Meyer, Powers, Spencer, alker, 
Miller, Price, Steele, 
Miner, N. Y. Ray, Stephenson, Watson, Ind. 
Money. = La. —.— e yi Watson, Ohio 
orse, binson, ne, 
Moses, Royse, Btrait, Wilber, 
Murray, Rusk, Strode, Nebr. Wilson, N. Y. 
= eill, Sauerhering, Mi Wilson, S. C. 
oonan, " 
Northway, Shaw, Tayler, Woomer, 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to withdraw my vote. I 
am paired with the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. SMITH. 

. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. KYLE, voted 
upon the roll call. He was called from the House by a confer- 
ence committee mecting, and requested me to ask that his vote 
be withdrawn, because he is paired with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. BARHAM. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, I voted inadvertently. I am 
ired with the gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. MCRAE, and 
Soro to withdraw my vote. Were he present, I would vote 
“nay.” I would like at the same time, if I am in order, to ask 
that the RECORD of yesterday be corrected so as to show the same 


thing. 

The SPEAKER. It will not be in order. 

Mr. TRACEY. At present? 

Mr. DINGLEY. 1am paired, and withdraw my vote. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts with Mr. COWEN. 

Mr. STEPHENSON with Mr. NEILL. 

Mr. SPALDING with Mr. SPENCER. 

Mr. STEELE with Mr. MCCLELLAN, 

Mr. HEATWOLE with Mr. DINSMORE. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT with Mr. DENNY. 

Mr. Foss with Mr. McLaurin. 

Mr. NogTHWAY with Mr. PRICE. 

Mr. CovsiNs with Mr. LIVINGSTON. 

Mr. Bowers with Mr. MINER of New York. 

Mr. SNOVER with Mr. MADDOX. 

Mr. TOWNE with Mr. WirsoN of South Carolina, 

Mr. SurTH of Michi with Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. Tracey with Mr. MCRAE. 

Mr. Conuiss with Mr. Moses. 

Mr. Jonnson of INDIANA with Mr. Cox. 

Mr. BARHAM with Mr. KYLE. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN with Mr. CROWLEY. 

Mr. FoorE with Mr. HuTCHESON. 

Mr. CorsoN with Mr. KENDALL. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE with Mr. Lawson. 

Mr. Hirt with Mr. WASHINGTON, except on election contest of 
Aldrich vs. Underwood. 3 

Mr. Royse with Mr. TURNER of Virginia, except on Tucker- 
Yost election case. 

For this day: - 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota with Mr. RUSK. 

Mr. KULP with Mr. MAGUIRE. 

Mr. HADLEY with Mr. COOPER of Texas. 

Mr. JENKINS with Mr. DE ARMOND. 

Mr. PICKLER with Mr. CATCHINGS. 

Mr. DiNGLEY with Mr. WHEELER. 

Mr. WoomeR with Mr. SULZER, 

On this question: 

Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania with Mr. CRISP. 

Mr. SPARKMAN with Mr. LESTER. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE with Mr. OTJEN. 

TheSPEAKER. On this question the yeas are 39, the nays are 
171; and F the House, upon reconsideration, refuses to 


pass the 
DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the following bill. 

The SPEAKER. The once moves to suspend the rules 
and pass the Ales un J. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

A bill a riations to su deficiencies in the appro; tions 
for the 9 June 30, t a d ren 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of this bill may be dispensed with, and I would state 
in that connection that this is an exact d Soros bill that passed 
the House and the Senate and went to the ident—— 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I object to debate, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CANNON. Iask unanimous consent to dispense with the 


-— of the bill, 
The SPEAKER. Unanimous consent is asked to dispense with 
the reading of the bill. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. 
in the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made by the gentleman from 

ennessee. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON (interrupting the reading). Mr. Speaker, 
I think that the bill which the Clerk is reading can not be the 
original bill, or else parts of it are being omi in the reading, 
as it does not correspond to the one I have here. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the Clerk is read- 


I object; because I do not know what is 


inp vw roper bill. 
e Clerk resumed and continued the renting. 

Mr. RICHARDSON (during the reading). . Speaker, I rise 
to a question of order. I desire to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] to the fact that the bill the 
Clerk is reading is not the bill which I understood the gentleman 
TT 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. S er, I will take this opportunity to 
say to the [pe again that the bill the Clerk is reading is 
precisely the bill that went to the President, minus the items 
covered by amendment No. 233, put upon the bill by the Senate. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. That is what I understood; but the Clerk 
is ing a list of names of claimants and omitting some names 
that are in the copy of the bill that [ have here. 

Mr. CANNON (inspecting Mr. RicHARDSON'S copy). This is 
not a copy of the bill as it went to the President. This is the first 
print of the bill in the House, with the Senate amendments. Let 
the gentleman send to the document room and get a copy of the 
bill as it passed when the conference report was adopted. Of 
oe the copy he has here does not correspond to the bill at the 

esk., 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I should not have thought that the list 
of the claimants for the Ford’s Theater disaster would have been 


ged. 

Mr. CANNON. It is changed, Mr. Speaker. Now that the gen- 
tleman knows exactly what the bill contains, I — him again 
to withdraw his objection to dispensing with the first reading of 
the bill. Iask unanimous consent that the further reading of 
the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. SA Iwillsayto the gentleman from Tennessee that 
there is no question as to this bill being the same as the deficiency 
bill which the House, with the exceptions stated by the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I do not think that a bill 
carrying thirty or forty millions—— 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no. It was only eleven millions, and now 
it is only nine millions. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Well, I do not think that a bill carrying 
$9,000,000 ought to be passed without being read to the House. 

'The SP. R. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. 1 think we ought not to pass the bill 


without ing it. 

The SPEAKER The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Clerk will resume 
the ing of the bill. 

The Clerk continued the reading of the bill. 


Mr. RICHARDSON (during the ) Mr. I desire 
to call the attention 8 ae eee from Linne 70 Senate 
amendment No. 89 and to ask him whether it is omitted from his 
bil. It ap in the bill that I have before me, but it has not 
been read by the Clerk in the bill at the desk. It is the amend- 
ment relating to e Dur of the Mexican Boundary Commission. 

Mr. C ON. e gentleman will find that that amendment 


went out in conference. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Just before this there was an omission 
of about half a page, although I understood the gentleman from 
Illinois to say that, with certain exceptions, this new bill was 
identical with the one passed here a few days ago. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to say that this discussion 
of a bill while itis being read is somewhat irregular. He does 
not object to it if it facilitates the passage of the bill, but would 
be 1 paian that it should be drawn into a precedent. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from Tennessee has not the 


proper bill at all. 
. RICHARDSON. This is the bill which the messenger 
brought me after the gentleman from Illinois suggested that the 
one I had first was not the proper bill. 
Mr. CANNON. Neither one is the proper bill. 
Well, I will ask the gentleman whether 


Mr. RICHARDSON. 
there are any 5 rige copies of the bill which is now being read? 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman should know that better than I. 
Whether an act that has been passed by the House and by the Sen- 
ate and signed by the Speaker of the House and by the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States is usually printed or not I do not know. 
Iask that the Clerk proceed with the reading of the bill. 

The Clerk proceeded and completed the reading of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois to suspend the rules and pass this bill, 

Mr. MAHON. I demand a second. 

x 5 I ask unanimous consent that a second be 
ordered. 

Mr. MAHON and Mr. KEM objected. 

The House divided on the question of ordering a second; and 
there were—ayes 166, noes 18. 

So a second was ordered. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman from Tennessee desire to 
say anything upon the bill? not, I am ready for avote. [Cries 
of “Vote!” Vote!“ 

DE RICHARDSON (to Mr. Manon). Do you want to debate 
is? 

Mr.MAHON. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Ithink the House understands it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Manon] controls the time in opposition. Ri. 

Mr. AZ WOOD. Mr. Speaker, IL rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SFEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ATWOOD. Do J understand that if the rules of this House 
are now suspended upon the motion of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois no amendment to this bill will be in order? 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

ye ATWOOD. I hope the House fully understands that point 
at least. 

The SPEAKER. If no debate is desired, the Chair will put the 

gaspa on the motion of the gentleman from Illinois to suspend 

e rules. 

Mr. MAHON. I desire to debate it, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I wish to speak. 

Mr.MAHON. We wantto 5 our twenty minutes. Iyield 
five minutes of the time to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

- Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr.S a as I have get minutes, 
must necessarily speak rapidly. e proposition here is to pass 
this bill under a 5 E to Antena the rules—a bill which has not 
been considered by any committee of this House, a bill of which the 
gentleman from id eye eoma not en the cotanta e 
in: was propoun y the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nis (Me. Manon]. This bill is not even open to amendment. The 
President of the United States vetoed the deficiency appropriation 
bill, because, as he stated, it contained 5 for the pay- 
ment of the French spoliation claims, and for a claim that is known 
as the Chouteau claim. Now, if the gentleman from Illinois had 
resented the vetoed bill, with those items eliminated, there would 
ve been no possible objection or word of dissent to its passage. 
But after the President exercised his constitutional right to veto 
the bill, on account of these two, and no other objections, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois interposes his veto, and says you must take 
the bill now with not only those items elimmated which the 
President vetoed, but also with the additional claims stricken out 
idee es gentleman from Illinois vetoes. [Laughter and ap- 
plause. 

Now, Mr. er, I say we ought to vote down the proposition 
to pass the bill by a two-thirds vote, and if two-thirds of the mem- 
bers should fail to vote for it we will defeat the motion and defeat 
the bill. Then if the gentleman desires to prepare it, with the 
Southern claims embodied in it—the claims voted on by this House 
for payment of the loyal citizens of the border States, the States 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and other States—we can pass it in 
five minutes. The gentleman from Illinois sees fit, however, to go 
even beyond what the President did, and says he would not 
willing to allow the House even to vote upon a . for the 
payment of these war claims. He will not even allow an amend- 
ment to the bill. He will not allow the House to do what it has 
already done by a yea-and-nay vote. They decided on a yea-and- 
nay vote to pay the claims to the loyal citizens in my section and 
in the other border States of the Union. The House decided bya 

ea-and-nay vote that it would pay them, but the gentleman from 
Tiinois comes and says, You must take the bill as I present it 
without these claims embodied in it"; and will not even permit a 
vote of the House, in the shape of an amendment, to put them 
back in the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I say this is not right. We ought to vote down 
the motion of the gentleman and refuse to pass the bill by a two- 
thirds vote. Let the gentleman place back in it the claims he has 
eliminated but which the House decided should go into the bill, 
which the Senate decided should go into the bill, and to which the 
President interposes no objection. [Applause.] 

This $550,000 of claims goes to the oval: people of the South—the 
border States. It does not come to my district, except $450 of it. 
In the Fifty-first Congress we passed a bill through the House and 
Senate „ for the Mart pec of such claims 
without objection. hat has come over the gentleman from Illi- 
nois since that time that has caused him to object to the Darmont 
of the claims now? He says that they ought not to go on the de- 
ficiency bill; but this bill has now in it claims standing precisely 
on the same basis, There are claims in it involving the same con- 


ditions. I call the attention of the gentleman to the Quarter- 


master's findings on page 53 of the printed bill. 
Mr. CANNON. Ichallenge the gentleman's statement as in- 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Well, I undertake to say that I am cor- 
rect, and in this the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Manon] willconcur with me, that Iam accurate in that statement. 

Mr. CANNON. Ichallenge the statement of both gentlemen 
as being absolutely incorrect. 

Mr. RICHAR IN. Well, I have the floor, I believe. You 
confessed this morning, when the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
asked if these claims were in the bill, you admitted that you did 
not know whether they were or not. [Laughter and applause.] 
And I certify here and now that you paid no attention to the - 
ing of the bill at the Clerk's ,80 that you do not know now 
whatisinit. The gentleman has not read the bill himself, that 
isthe trouble. He has had it made up for him, but does not know 
what is in it, I venture to say. 

Now, thatis a question of fact. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania 5 MAHON] is a very intelligent gentleman, the chair- 
man of the War Claims Committee, and he says these claims are 
exactly like this. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Well, I am very sorry, I would like to 
have had a little more time. 

Mr. MAHON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 


. Evans]. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, I had an opportunity a short time 
ago to express to the House the very earnest views that I enter- 
tained upon the subject of the war claims which had been adjudi- 
cated by the Court of Claims, a tribunal to which Congress had 
submitted their consideration. These claims were passed upon 
by the House; they were passed upon by the Senate, and if any 
consideration is to be given to these acts of the House and Senate 
it would seem to require that the Committee on Appropriations 
of this House, if they considered this bill at all, which I doubt, 
should have included all of these claims in this measure when they 
8 to suspend the rules and pe it. 

I have not an objection to a single item in the proposed bill, so 
far as I know; probably all of them should be paid, and probably 
all are proper subjectsforappropriationin this manner. But this 
House, after the most mature consideration, expressed its judg- 
ient, its decision—I might say its order—to the committee wi 
reference to these particular claims; and the President of the 
United States, in the exercise of those functions that he is consti- 
tutionally entitled to exercise, has not in his veto of the former 
bill objected to the claims now sought to be included in the new 
bill by those who are opposed to it in its present shape. It seems 
to me that if there can be any instruction or command of the 
House which should be obe by the Committee on Appropri- 
ations or its chairman it is our instruction toinclude these claims 
in the measure now brought before the House for passage. Ido 
sincerely hope for one that Congress will not adjourn until this 
measure of justice has been done to a number of long-suffering 
creditors of the United States, whose claims are as just, whose 
demands are as meritorious, as the most highly lithographed evi- 
dence of indebtedness could make a claim in favor of any creditor 
of the United States. These claims have been ascertained per- 
fectly well. Weallunderstand them. The Committee on Claims 
of this House has considered and reported them, whether the Ap- 
propriations Committee has done so or not; and I do most ear- 
nestly hope that Congress will continue in session, that it will not 
finally adjourn, until these claims are provided for and the per- 
sons entitled to this money paid. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker. I ask the House to consider now 
whether there is any reason given by the President of the United 
States, the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, or any- 
body else why we should reverse our action of a week or two ago 
and say now that because some one or two men do not want these 
claims inserted in the general deficiency bill the House will not 
order them to be put there. Let us not suspend the rules, but 
leave this matter open until we can get them in. Let us vote down 
this proposed measure and see whether the Committee on Appro- 

riations will not obey the will of the House as heretofore expressed 
S clearly, and unequivocally. 

If the gentleman from Illinois representing the Committee on 
Appropriations had, as remarked by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. RICHARDSON], brought before usa bill which left in ev: 
item except those which the President had objected to in the ve 
bill there would have been no objection whatever interposed by 
pa oar to such a bill. It does seem to me—and I respectfully 
submit it to members who shall vote on this question—that that 
was the proper, the right, the just thing for the gentleman from 
Illinois to do. He should have brought before us a bill on which 
we could vote this afternoon, embracing every item except those 
the President of the United States objected to; for these war 
claims, resting upon findings of the Court of Claims, are just as 
good debts against the United States—I mean they have as much 
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merit in them—as any item provided for in this bill from begin- 
ning to end. For one I think theseitems stand on stronger ground 
than many others in the bill, because they are supported by the 


solemn judgment of a court that they are just claims inst the 
United States. That very fact, it seems to me, should induce us 
to make the appropriation to pay them. I hold the doctrine that 
the Government ought to pay every honest debt as soon as it is 
ascertained to be honestly due and the amount properly fixed. 

For these reasons I hope, 1 that you will consider 
whether we should allow this bill to pass until these claims which 
were left in the former bill pursuant to our judgment and order 
have been embraced in this bill. FA e 

I yield back any time I may have to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania Au Manon]. 

Mr. ON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. WELLINGTON]. 

Mr. WELLINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I voted the other day for 
the passage of this general deficiency bill, including every line, as 
it was sent to us from the Senate. I believed it right to pass the 
bill in that way; and if I thought so then I believe so now. I 
voted this afternoon to pass the bill over the veto of the President, 
and I shall vote now against the bill as proposed by the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee [applause]; and I call upon 
members of this House to stand by us in this matter. 

The claims that gentlemen are attempting to strike out here are 
as much claims against the Government of the United States as 
any other debt or demand embraced in the bill. The other day 
we inthis House a bill which would drive into bankruptcy 
individuals who refuse to pay their honest debts. I believe that 
governments and individuals should stand upon the same moral 
plane in this matter. If the Government owes a debt, it should as 
well pay it as an individual. [Applause. 

These claims are war claims. A part of these claims that mem- 
bers have to-day stricken out or attempted to strike out arose in 
the State from whence I come; several pages of this bill were 
devoted to claims due the citizens of the State of Maryland. 
When the great war began, our State, bordering on the two sec- 
tions, was wedged in between them. One day the Confederates 
would be on our soil; the next the Federals would be with us. 
The property of citizens of Maryland was taken by the Govern- 
ment. They have waited year by year for reimbursement. They 
have proven their claims again and again. Under an act of Con- 

1 as the Bowman Act those claims have been taken 
Eaters the Court of Claims. Every claimant stood upon his trial; 
every man proved his claim. And then these claims were sent to 
your Committee on War Claims. Every one of them was 
upon by that committee as an honest claim against the Government. 

Those claims have been included by the House and the Senate 
in this bill, and I stand here to-day to appeal to this House not to 
strike out these claims because the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations says that you must do so. It has been intimated 
that the chairman of that committee and a leading Democratic 
member of the committee gave the President the assurance that if 
he would veto this bill—if he would strike it down and send it 
back to the House—they would see that this House would pass 
such a bill as he wanted. They go one step further. They pro- 
pose not only to pass a bill such as the President wanted, but to 
cut out a great many things to which the President in his message 
has made no allusion. The President said not one word against 
the war claims in that bill. He said not one word against the 
honest claims of the citizens of Maryland for goods taken from 
them by the soldiers of the Army during the war. Therefore 
I say these gentlemen go one step further, and they strike out 
these claims, and they come to this House and say, ** Under a sus- 
pension of the rules to-day during the latter hours of this session 
of Congress you must pass just such a bill as we offer to you or 
you can have no bill at all." 

Now, if that is the question, then I say, let us have no bill until 
we can get some consideration for these honest claims of the Gov- 
ernment. [Applause.] I for one, as I say, believe that this 
Government if it owes an honest debt should pay it. I contend 
here to-day that these claims are honest. They have been proven 
again and again. These men are loyal. This money belongs to 
them, and why should you say that it shall not £o to them? 

So far as the other claims are concerned, so far as the French 
spoliation claims are concerned,I believe that they ought to be 
paid, and I will again vote for a bill that will say that they 
should be paid, But if there is any division of opinion, if they 
must goout, very well; I am satisfied. But I say here to-day, I 
want to emphasize it again, that the Republican party owes it to 
itself, this House owes it to itself, not to strike down these claims. 
What did you do the other day when the President vetoed the 
river and harbor bill? Iam sure that there were claims in that 
bill which were moreobjectionable than the war claims for which 
we are asking ent to-day. Yet this House passed that bill 
over the veto of the President. I voted for that, and am willing 
to stand upon that vote, but in what position—— 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


Mr. MAHON. Ithinkthe other side ought to use a little of 
their time before we exhaust ours. 

E CANNON. Does the gentleman desire to say anything 
more « 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules 

Mr. MAHON, Mr. Speaker, Lam not through. I simplyasked 
the gentleman whether he would consume some of his time, 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Will the gentleman from Illinois have 
twenty minutes after the gentleman from Pennsylvania has used 
his remaining five? 

The SPE R. He will have twenty minutes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Iask, Mr. S er, if it is not usual and 
eres aa under the rules of the House, for each side to alter- 
na 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is usual and customary, 
under the rules of the House, to alternate the time; but if a gen- 
tleman chooses to have a vote taken without saying anything, and 
does not desire to use his twenty minutes, and if the other gentle- 
man does not use his five, why, that is his right. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I have never known a case in which one 
side consumed the entire time without the other side alternating. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to be eile I expect to use, 
probably, from three to five minutes. t is my present inten- 
tion. l was nos willing that a vote should be taken without 
discussion. ow, in complete fairness, as I do not expect to 
consume my time, I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Manon] if he desires to go ahead? 

Mr. ON. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to say anything 
more about the French spoliation claims or the Chouteau claim. 
The President of the United States has exercised his right to veto 
this bill on the ground that these two items were in it, and he has 
objected to these two items alone. Now, Mr. Speaker, that bill 
was not ro Seg by the Vice-President until this morning at 10 
o'clock. is bill which the gentleman has introduced here to- 
day was in the Public Printing Officelast night. If the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. CANNON] and the gentleman who assisted 
in making up that bill had stricken from the bill the items that 
the President indicated to them that he would veto there would 
be no contest here to-day. But pray, sir, after the Senate and the 
House have passed upon another item in this bill, upon which the 
President makes no objection, I say why should the gentleman 
from Illinois or any other two or three gentlemen, in a star cham- 
ber,in the dark hours of the night, strike out a portion of this bill 
that has been passed by both Houses and that was not objected to 
by the President? Mr.Speaker, we have one man in this country 
who is using the veto power to excess, about as much as this 
country can stand, and we do not want to introduce any other 
gentleman into the legislation of this country to use the veto 
power too. [Applause. 

Mr. CANNON. Will you nominate him? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] and 
the gentleman who assisted him did not strike out from this bill 
the Bowman Act cases because the President objected to them, 
but they put this House in this position to-day. You have passed 
the Bowman Act claims, which are right and just, and the ate 
passed them; but the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] and 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] say: We have got you. 
You have got 1O paes the deficiency bill under a suspension of the 
rules, and we will make you pass it with certain items stricken 
out to which the President has no objection.” 

I want to say to members of this House that I know what I am 
talking about; and if this House will pass the bill with the Bow- 
man claims on it, the Senate will pass it and the President will 
sign it; and I simply plead here, not because I have a few people 
in my State who are interested in this matter, because they are 
scattered all over the country—I say, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, that every Bowman Act case included in 
that amendment was for three months carefully scrutinized and 
passed upon by the Committee on War Claims. The Court of 
Claims has passed upon them, and declared that those people were 
loyal people; that they furnished the property to the Government 
of the United States; that the Government of the United States 
used it, and that the Government owes these people for it. 

Mr. GIBSON. And the Government has been owing them for 
thirty years. anghit and loud applause. } 

Mr. MAHO I plead the cause of the poor people of this coun- 

who had their property taken. Icome from Franklin County, 
where 280,000 men tramped over the ground during the war, and 
when the last bluecoat left you could not see a blade of grass, and 
there was not a particle of wheat or a fence rail or a chicken coo 
left, for the county was stripped. The gentleman from Illinois 
was safe with his constituents on the Illinois prairies. He knows 
nothing about the character of the troubles that befell the people 
who lived in the border States. These are not claims for devasta- 
tions of war. They are for stores. corn and oats, cattle, and other 
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stuff of that kind furnished to the Army of the United States to 
feed her soldiers and her cavalry and artillery horses. In the name 
of Heaven, do you pope to repudiate these debts? I want to 
say that they are as honest as any that are contained in this bill. 
In this very bill I find claims allowed for Indian depredations on 
findings by the Court of Claims, putin by the gentleman from 
Illinois himself. There are judgments for Indian depredations 
committed by the Indians during Indian wars. If there isa place 
in the deficiency bill for such claims, the Bowman Act claims stand 
upon as high ground and should have the same place. Isay to 
members who are interested in these claims, you have been strug- 

ling here for four years to get the parmons of these claims. The 

enate has decided in your favor. You will have to stand by 
yourselyes. Refuse to 5 the rules, and keep on refusin 
unu mT gentlemen do what is right for these people. [Lou 
applause, 

f yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WALKER]. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, Mr. Speaker, if Ican have special atten- 
tion for a minute or two I can cover practically the situation. 
The deficiency bill that the House and Senate passed was vetoed. 
It is as dead as Julius Cesar. [Laughter.] e all want to get 
away from here. 

Mr. WELLINGTON. We do not want to get away until we 
settle this matter [applause], and I will stay here all summer for 
that purpose. 

Mr. CANNON. And still the villain pursues.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. WELLINGTON. And I will keep on pursuing. 

Mr. CANNON. That is all right. e want to get away. 
[Cries of **Oh, no!"] Well, then, stay! 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. 

Mr. CANNON. This is not the first time. It is possible by 

t industry, if we can keep a quorum, we may get away from 
ere Wednesday next. 

Now, the Speaker of the House r 
pend the rules and pes the bill whic 
stated to the House what it contains—appropriations of judgments 
of the Court of Claims, audited claims, peated by the Depart- 
ments, such as invariably go upon the bill. Then forthe current 
service of the Government, including the contingent fund of the 
House, for the payment of members’ clerks in vacation, and so 
forth, and soon. Now, then, I did this for the reason that there 
is not now time to originate a new bill in the Committee on Ap- 
5 and report it regularly to the House, have it go to 

mmittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and pass it as 
such bills usually pass; and the gentlemen now cry out, Let us 
rebuke Mr. CANNON, because he has dared to move to suspend the 
rules without putting on the Bowman claims!" "Well, suppose 
you do. qu Oe D clap your hands—— 

Mr.MAHON. Let me ask you a question. 

Mr. CANNON. Suppose you clap your hands and rebuke Mr. 
Cannon for proposing to pass this bill under suspension of the 
rules. Let us see what you gain. 

Mr. MAHON. I want to ask you a short question. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, well, now—say, who is making this speech 
anyhow? [Laughter.] 

r. S er, Lask attention. I only want a minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks for order, and the mem- 
bers of the House will please take their seats. The Chair must 
insist upon it. 

Mr. CANNON. I did not move to suspend the rules and include 
the claims under the Bowman Act, because under the rules of 
this House they have no place upon a general appropriation bill. 
Let me say to gentlemen one of two things must happen; You have 
either to change the rules of this House or I have got to be out 
of the House ore those claims can go upon a general appro- 
priation bill originating in the House of Representatives under 
the rules of the House. 3 Therefore if you take the 
course that is suggested here you will gain nothing. You can 
follow the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MAHON] and the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. WELLINGTON] and the eloquent 
gentleman from Tennessee . RICHARDSON] if you choose. If 

ou do, you are without any deficiency bill, and you can not ad- 
journ this Congress without very seriously embarrassing your- 
selves and all the Departments of the Government by a failure to 
provide for the current expenses of the Government. 

Now, I will tell you what I think is wise. I think it is wise to 
vote two-thirds to pass this bill and send it to the Senate. If you 
think not, if you see proper to say that the Committee on Appro- 
priations shall go to work and originate a new deficiency bill, we 


zed me to move to sus- 
has been read. I have 


will do it and bring the bill in here; but I notify the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania now that when he moves to put the Bowman 
Act claims upon that bill by way of amendment, I will stand here 
and make the point of order under Rule XX, and he knows as 
well as I do that they will not go on the bill, 

Mr. MAHON. They will “get there.” 
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Mr. HENDERSON. Let me ask the gentleman from Illinois a 
question. If this bill goes through in its present shape, will not 
gentlemen who are interested in these claims under the Bowman 
Act have the same rights at the other end of the Capitol that they 
had in the first instance? 


Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 
E. MAHON. We want to hold on to them while we have got 
em. 


12 HENDERSON, You can not do it in the House under the 
rules. 

Mr. WELLINGTON. We can prevent the consideration of 
an Nes Vim you gentlemen do right. This House has the right 

o that. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Not under the rules. 

Mr. WELLINGTON. Under the rules it has that right. 

Mr.CANNON. Let us keep our judgment, gentlemen. I do 
not believe that the American House of Representatives stands 
ready to follow the lead of the 8 from Maryland and the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 

Mr. WELL GTON (interrupting). I tell you that the House 
of Representatives can not go wrong in following the lead of 
Maryland in this particular. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman is soon to be transferred to 
another body, but I hope he will observe the rules of this body 
while he remains here. [Laughter.] . 

Mr. WELLINGTON, Ihave not been transferred yet, and I 
have a right 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois has the floor. 
The gentleman from Maryland is out of order. 

Mr. WELLINGTON. Ibow to the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not believe, Mr. Speaker, that the Amer- 
ican House of ds e ise gli stands ready, out of all rule, to 
follow the lead of these two eminent gentlemen and to say that the 
appropriations for the ordinary expenses of the Government shall 
not be made unless we submit to having them carry through 
these 30-year-old claims. I ask for a vote. . 

The question being taken on the motion to suspend the rules 
eg pass the bill, the Speaker declared that the ayes seemed to 

ve it. 

Mr. MAHON and Mr. RICHARDSON demanded the yeas and 
nays. 

e yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 172, nays 44, not 

voting 138; as follows: 


YEAS—172. 
Aldrich, Ala. Crump, How Phillips, 
Aldrich, Ill. Culberson, Howe Pitney, 
‘Allen, Miss Curtis, Iowa Hulick, Poole, 
en, U Curtis, Kans, Hurley, Prince, 
Andrews, Dalzell, enkins, Pugh, 
Arnold, Pa. Daniels, Johnson, N. Dak. Quigg, 
Arnold, mice Oy, ey, 
Avery, De itt, Kem, Reeves, 
Babcock, Dingley, Kiefer, er, 
Bailey, Dockers, Kirkpatrick, Russell, Conn. 
Baker, Kans. Draper, Kleberg, Russell, Ga. 
Bankhead, Eddy, Knox, Sayers, 
ey, Ellis, Kulp, Scranton, 
Beach, " Lacey, Shafro 
P. i Layton, Sherman, 
Bell, Colo. Fenton, ever, Sim 
Bell, 'Tex. Fletcher, Leighty, Smith, III. 
Bennett. Gardner, Leo: T. 
Bing! Gillet, N. Y. Linton, Southard, 
Bishop, wyn, Long, Sperry, 
Blue, Graff, Loud, Stallings, 
Boutelle, Griffin, Low, Stewart, N. J. 
Brewster, Grosvenor, Maguire, Stewart, Wis. 
Broderick, Grout, Martin, ng, 
E Grow, McCall, Tenn. s idis qud C. 
rumm, Bagor, eCleary, Minn. 
Boon Hainer, Nebr. Pee Leads i 
M Hall, cLachlan, omas, 
Burrell. Hardy. Mercer. ‘Thorp, 
Burton, Mo. Harmer, Miller, W. Va. 
Calderhead, Ha: Milliken, 'eloar, 
Cannon, Hart, ‘urner, Ga. 
Chickering, Hat Minor, Wis. e x 
Clark, Iowa Hemenway, M 1, alker, Va. 
Clark, Mo. Henderson, Mondell, Wanger, 
Clarke, Ala. Hendrick, Money, Warner, 
Cockrell, Henry, Conn. Monty, Watson, Ohio 
Codding, Henry, Ind. Murphy, ite, 
Connolly, 1 0 Overstreet, Wilson, Idaho 
Cook, Wis. Hilborn, Owens, ood, 
Cooke, Hill Parker, Woodard, 
Cooper, Wis. Hooker, yne, Woodman, 
Crowther, Hopkins, Pearson, Yoakum. 
NAYS—44. 
Atwood, Fitzgerald, Mahany, Richardson. 
Baker, Md. Gibson, Mahon, Robertson, La. 
Baker, N. H. Hermann, M , Ky. 8 er, 
Catchings, Hicks, McCulloch, Sparkman, 
Clardy, Hunter, Mc on, Sulloway, 
pora; — 3 Cal. pes a 
'ooper, err, oonan, an Horn. 
Cooper, Tex. Latimer, en, Walker, Mass. 
2 Lester, det e wine 
vans. wis, son, liams, 
Fairchild, Little, Willis, 
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NOT VOTING—138. 


Abbott, " McCle! Snover, 
Acheson, Foote, McCormick, Southwick, 
Adams, F McEwan, à 
Aitken, Fowler, McLaurin, [ 
Anderson, Gamble. Mc Stahle, 
‘Apsley, Gillett, Mass. Meiklejohn, Steele, 
Bar! Griswold, Meredith, 5 
Barrett, Hadley, Meyer, Stone, C. 
Bartholdt, Halterman, Miles, Stone, W. A. 
Bartlett, Hanly, Miller, Kans. Strait, 
Bartlett, N. Y. H $ Miner, N. Y. Strode, Nebr. 
^ Hartman, orse, ulzer, 
B Ga. Heatwole, Moses, Swanson, 
Black, N. Y. Heiner, Pa. Mozley, 
Bowers, Hitt, Murray, Tate, 
Bromwell, Howard. Neill, Tayler, 
Hubbard, Newlands, Towne, 
Burton, Ohio Haff, Northway, Tracey, 
Huling, el, Tucker, 
Colson, Hull, Otjen, Turner, Va. 
Corliss, Hutcheson, Perkins, Tyler, 
Hyde, Pickler, Underwood, 
Cowen, J Sanson; Ind. Powers, Van Voorhis, 
s — ce, Reden 
Crisp, en 
Crow. Kyle, Reyburn, Watson, Ind. 
Curtis, N. Y. Lawson, Robinson, Pa. Wheeler, 
ford, Leisenring, Royse, Wilber, 
De Armond, Linney, Wilson, N. Y. 
Denny, Livingston, Sauerhering, Wilson, Ohio 
Dinsmore, Lorimer. e, Wilson, 
Dolliver, Loudenslager, non, Woomer, 
„ Maddox, wW Wright. 
Dovener, Mars : Shuford, 
Elett, McCall, Mass. Smith, 


So (two-thirds voting in favor thereof) the motion of Mr. Can- 
NON was agreed to, and the bill was passed. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

For this day: 

Mr. LoUDENSLAGER with Mr. ABBOTT. 

Mr. LEISENRING with Mr. TUCKER. 

On this vote: 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE with Mr. OTJEN. 

Mr. KYLE. Iam paired with the gentleman from California, 
Mr. BARHAM. I desire to be noted as present. 

Mr. TATE. Mr. Speaker, I wish toinquire how I am recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk informs Chair that the gentle- 
man is not recorded. 

Mr. TATE. I was present during the roll call and did not hear 
my name, 

e SPEAKER. Was the gentleman listening? 

Mr. TATE. I was here in my seat during the roll call. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman listening at the time when 
his name should have been ed, and did he fail to hear it? 

Mr. TATE. I was present and failed to hear my name called. 

The SPEAKER, e Chair desires to say that in matters of 
this kind he simply enforces the rule of the House. The exception 
under which gentlemen are allowed to have their votes recorded 
after the roll call rests upon the idea that by some mistake the 
name was not called. The object of the rule is to command the 
attention of members during the vote. The gentleman, under- 
standing now the state of the case, can answer as he thinks correct. 

Mr. TATE. I did not hear myname. I was in my seat and at- 
tending all the time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the gentleman can not 
vote under the rule. 

Mr. TRACEY. I should like to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening at 
ne time "iere his name should have been called, and did he fail 
to hear it 

Mr. TRACEY. I was listening and did not hear it. A mem- 
ber sitting close to me heard it and called my attention to the 
fact after my name had been passed. I did not hear it myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman's name having been called, 
the Chair can not entertain his request to vote now. 

Mr. TRACEY. Iwas listening for my name and did not hear it. 

The result of the vote was announ as above stated. 

SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. CANNON. I rise to present a conference report, which I 
send to the desk. 

'The Clerk proceeded to read the report, but was interrupted by 

Mr. C. ON. I ask that the accompanying statement of the 
conferees be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the following statement of the House conferees: 


The managers on the part of the House of the conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the sundry 
civil bill submit the following written statement in explanation of the action 
3 in the accompanying conference report on each of said amend- 
ments, namely: 

On No, 96: Jodtoprintes $325,000, instead of $250,000 as pro: bythe House 
and $400,000 as LX roa by the Senate, for surveying public lands. 

On Nos. 140 and 141: Makes the appro riation for improving the canal at the 
cascades of the Columbia River available for continuing the work, as p 
by the Senate, instead of completing, as proposed by the House, and strikes 
out the provision proposed by the Senate uiring that $20,000 of said appro- 

tion be — to certain work proposed in the modified project of 


The committee of conference have been unable to agree on the following 
amendments, race E 

On Nos. 2. 3. 4, 6, 7, 5, 13, 15, 16, and 17, relating to public beg r as follows: 

e Ci ie i Nerea HOR OP cost Trom $150,000 to $200, | and appro- 
pr 


Camden, N. . limit and a ting $25,000; 
Che — 85. W yo., eee limit — — — $250,000, and appropriat- 


in LU u 
l Monroe, Va., for 3 bui , $15.000; 
cm Mont., increasing t from $150,000 to $300,000, and appropriating 


Kansas City, Mo., increasing limit from $1,200,000 to $1,316,000; 
noun. Nebr., appropriating $100,000, instead of $70,000, as proposed by the 
ouse; 
St. Paul, appropriating $125,000, instead of $60,000, as proposed by the House; 
Savannah, Ga., increasing limit $100,000, and appropriating $25,000; and 
i Sat seus City, Utah, appropriating $75,000 for site and commencement of 
1 g. 
On amendment numbered 32, appropriating $15,000 for a light house on Swan 
Island, in the Caribbean Sea. ES 
On amendment numbered 61, appropriating $250,000 for an additional fire- 
proof building for the use of the National Museum. 
On amendment numbered 97, relating to the reclamation of arid lands. 
On amendment numbered 109, appro: cato $35,000 to enable the Govern- 
ment to take part in the International on at Brussels, Belgium. 
On amendments numbered 122, 123, and relating to the price to be paid 
for gas lamps in the public grounds. 
On amendments numbered 146 and 147, rela: to the 888 and medical 
treatment of destitute patients and to the Pro mee and field hospitals, 
On amendment numbered 161, relating to the dis! tof appropria- 
tions for the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 


J. G. CANNON, 


E. J. HAIN 
JOSEPH D. SAYERS, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. CANNON. I move the adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Ido not think the report has been read. 
We ought to hear it, if there is any. It has not been read. 

Mr. CANNON. I understood that the reading was waived. I 
asked that the statement might be read. 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair is informed at the Clerk’s desk, 
the gentleman from Illinois requested that the reading of the con- 
ference report be omitted. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Did the Chair submit the request? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not submitit. The conference 
report must be read if objection is made. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7004) making appro- 
priations for vd civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as fo lows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 141. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 140, and to the same. 

Amendment numbered 96: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 96, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert $325,000"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

'The committee of conference have been unable to e the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2,3, 4,0, 7, 8, 18, 15, 16, 17, E 61,97, 109, 122, 129, 124, 


140, 147, and 161, 
J. G. CANNON, 
E. J. HAINER, 
JOSEPH D. SAYERS, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


A. P. GORMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senato. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the report. 

Mr. LESTER. I wish to know whether the adoption of the re- 
port will cut off other questions that may arise as to amendments 
not agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. Let us close up the matter by adopting the 
conference AES on the matters on which we have agreed. 

Mr. LESTER. I wish to ask the Speaker—— 

Mr. CANNON. I will say to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. LESTER] that there has been no agreement in regard to the 
pua building at Savannah, Ga., and that will not be affected 

y the vote on the adoption of the report. 

Mr. LESTER. I wish to ask the Speaker what will be the effect 
of agreeing to the conference r whether the amendment to 
which the gentleman from Illinois has referred will go back imme- 
diately to conference, or whether I can ask a vote of the House 
upon concurring in that amendment? 

The SPEAKER. Agreeing to the conference report will not 
send back to conference amendments still in controversy without 
a further order of the House. 

The question being taken, the report of the committee of con- 
ference was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist on its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate, as 
epe in the report, and agree to the conference asked by the 

nate. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede from the disa- 
greement to No. 97 —— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 


Ne Nee 


1896. 


Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from Iowa, I understand, de- 
sires a separate vote on one of the amendments, and wishes to 
make a motion, and I suppose the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
LESTER] also desires to make a motion to recede from the 
greement to another amendment. 

Mr. LACEY. I wish to call the attention of the House to 
amendment 97, and propose to move to concur in that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LESTER. I move to concur in amendment 16, on the Sa- 
vannah post-office building. 

Mr. HARTMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the Senate amendments numbered 2, 3, 
4, 6, 7,8, 18, 15, 16, and 17, being the public building amendments. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman want a separate vote on 
each amendment? 

Mr. HARTMAN. No; let it be in bulk. . 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, well, I guess we will possibly 
better by letting each case stand on its own merits. 
havea rate vote. 3 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands a separate vote is 
asked on the amendments named by apum rom Montana, 
and also on amendments 97 and 16. e Chair will submit the 
question on the other amendments. 7 ( 

The question being submitted, the House insisted on its disa- 
greement to the other amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now read amendment num- 
bered 2, on which a se te vote is demanded. 

Mr HARTMAN. we not entitled to have a vote on my 
motion as a whole? . 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks, the gentleman from IIlinois 
having demanded a separate vote on the amendments, that they 
must be voted on in detail, each one of the amendments standing 
by itself. The Clerk will read amendment numbered 2. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, after line 8, insert: 


“For public buildin, 9 Idaho: For oM er, 
. cost of said building and site is increased from $150, 


t along 
e must 


t 


The question being taken on the motion of Mr. HARTMAN to re- 
cede from disagreement, it was rejected. 

So the House insisted upon its disagreement. 

Mr. HARTMAN. In order to saye the time of the House, the“ 
temper of the House being evidenced by the vote just taken, I will 
withdraw the demand for a separate vote on the other amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana withdraws the 
demand for a separate vote, and as the Chair understands it, sep- 
arate votes are only asked on amendments 16 and 97. 

. KEM. Do I understand, Mr. Speaker, that unanimous con- 
sent is asked to withdraw the demand for a separate vote? 

TheSPEAKER. Unlessthe gentleman from Nebraska demands 
a separate vote, it will not be taken on any of them. 

r. KEM. Ishallobject to unanimous consent to withdraw. 
k Mr. cea re . The gentleman has a right to withdraw the 
emand. 

The SPEAKER. It is withdrawn; and the disagreement to 
these amendments, except 16 and 97, will be considered as insisted 


upon. 
here was no objection. 
Mr. LESTER. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask a separate vote on 


amendment numbered 16, the other amendments having been 
nonconcurred in. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


page 3, after line 14, insert: 
* For court-house at Savannah, Ga.: For completion of building, $25,000; and 
the limit of cost of said building is increased ,000.'* 


n CANNON. Iyield to the gentleman from Georgia for five 
minutes. 

Mr. LESTER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur in 
this amendment. 

In reference to this matter I have stated to the House on a 
former occasion the situation of that public 3 Ten years 
ago this building was provided for, and shortly afterwards the 
erection was begun. Last year the foundation of the building— 
the first story, as it is called—was completed. Bids were then 
called for for the completion of the building, and also for finishing 
the face of itin marble to co: nd with the ideas of the structure 
that ought to have been erected at that place, and for the purpose 
for which it is intended, namely, a court-house, post-office, and 
publie building of the United States. 

It turned out during the progress of the work that a site had 
been purchased and the building commenced, which was unsatis- 
factory. Afterwards an exchange was made for another site, 
and in the exchange the appropriation lost about $100,000. The 
consequence of this is that, instead of being able, so the Secretary 
of the Treasury informs me, to finish the building in marble or 
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stone, they can finish it only in brick, as the limit of cost will 
not permit the other material to be used. That, however, is a 
fault lying in the fact that a loss was made on account of the 
$400,000 provided for in the first instance, because of the reason I 
have already stated, and unless the limit is extended to give to 
the Secretary the amount of money sufficient to complete the 
building in marble it will have to be completed in brick. 

Now, we think, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, that such a build- 
ing ought not to be completed in that way. We do not think a 
Government building of that kind, in such a place, should be 
limited in cost so as to require the structure to be completed of 
brick, which is not suitable for the p . In order, however, 
that that shall be done this limit of cost must be extended. I 
will say to the House that bids were submitted both for brick and 
marble. It turned out that the bid for marble was more than the 
limit would allow, and the consequence was that the bid for 
brick was accepted. Afterwards it was discovered that the brick 
would not be suitable, and the contractor, at the instance of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, suspended his right to proceed with 
the contract until June 1, in order to give Congress an opportu- 
nity to extend the limit of cost of this building, so as to permit it 
to be built as it ought to be built. That time is now up. 
Secretary of the Treasury has made an arrangement with the 
contractor to wait for two or three days more. At the end of 
that time he will go on with the construction of brick, because he 
has a right to insist upon his contract. He is willing to com- 

lete the contract in marble, provided the amount allowed by 

Zongress is sufficient to pay him for doing it. That is the situa- 
tion of affairs. 

I - oo the spose sie arg which 8 for the pres - 
sion of the limit of cost for that purpose, and that purpose alone, 
be concurred in. Iaskthat the House recede um its di 
ment and concur in the amendment of the Senate to that effect. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I should like to know from the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] how much is involved in all this dis- 
agreement between the two Houses. 

Mr. CANNON. About $125,000 for a National Museum down 
here, and, I suppose, a matter of about five or six hundred thou- 
sand dollars on other buildings. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Somebody, in the end, will have to get 
down, of course. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Would it not be better for us to get down 
here, and let the other fellows get down part way? 

Mr. CANNON. 1f the gentleman can reconcile this House to 
getting down on the public-building propositions, I have no objec- 


tion. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Ishould like to aid the committee in reach- 
à conclusion. 

. CANNON. I want to be entirely frank. I think the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] could not have been present 
during all the time of the contest about this bill. The limit is 
broken for public buildings at Savannah, Camden, Kansas City, 
and three points in the Western States. A new building is author- 
ized at Salt Lake. Now, there is no Senate amendment breaking 
the limit at Omaha or St. Paul,or any one of probably twenty or 
twenty-five other places where there are public buildings author- 
ized and where gentlemen desire increases. There is no amend- 
ment for the public building in my district, nor any at Akron, 
Ohio; and so with reference to other places all over the country. 

Mr. GROSVENOR, There is also a lack at Chillicothe, in my 
district, too. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. Now I want tosay to thegentleman that 
I have no opinion about this contrary to the wishes of the House. 
I have said to the House time and again thatif these public-build- 
ing matters were receded upon, the House must do it; that as long 
as P a conferee I would not assent to making a report that 
rec —— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Without a vote of the House. 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. Now, let me say to the gentleman 
that the Senate, through its courtesy to various Senators, is stand- 
ing pat. if I may use that word. 

. GROSVENOR. I do not understand that. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I will educate the gentleman if he will 
come around and see me this avenne [Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLIKEN. How much will the gentleman's education 
probably cost him? agp ; 

Mr. CANNON, Now, a word. The Senate proposes legislation 
as well as appropriation in every one of these amendments. The 
rule between the House and the Senate has always been that where 
one body, on a general appropriation bill, proposes legislation and 
the other body will not agree to it, the body proposing the legis- 
lation recedes. Now, by that rule, if the House is stubborn and 
does not recede on this legislation authorizing these buildings, 
why, the Senate will have to recede. If, however, the House 
sires to recede, I hope it will do so at once. 
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Mr. GROSVENOR. I understand there is one of these build- 
ings at Camden, one at Savannah, one at Kansas City, and one at 
Salt Lake City. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; and one at Boise SANE in Montana, 


and one at Cheyenne. There is also one at Salt Lake City, and 
the National Museum down here. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, the National Museum can wait. 

Several MEMBERS, They can all wait. 

Mr. CANNON. The Senate says it can not wait. I want the 
House to understand fully what the situation is, now that we all 
want to gohome. If the House does not recede, then the other 
body, proposing the legislation, will recede, if it follows the un- 
varying rule. If, however, the House wants to recede, amen. So 
far as I am individually concerned, it is immaterial to me. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question? 

r.CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I understand that no public-building bills 
have been reported to the House at this session because of the 
condition of the Treasury. 

Mr. CANNON. I know they have not reported one for Joliet, 
and none other. 

Mr. HENDERSON. And no other bills have been reported on 
the part of the House. 

Mr. CANNON. That is correct. 

Mr. HENDERSON. If we recede, then the Senate accom- 
plishes what we have refused to members of the House. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. Have not they accomplished their purpose 
on the naval bill? 

Mr. CANNON. Not yet. s 
. Mr. BOUTELLE. Oh, no; I hope not. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And do not they accomplish their vert pen 
generally? Do not they insist; and usually do not they hold on 
and hold. on, and after wearying ourselves out we finally yield to 
the Senate? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Let us hold them down until we can take 
care of ourselves. 

- Mr. CANNON. Iask for a vote. 

Mr. LESTER. I would like to have a few minutes more. 

Mr.CANNON. Iwill yield the gentleman a minute, We have 
yet amendments where there is a real contest. 

Mr. LESTER. Mr, Speaker, as I understand the question it 
is simply on this amendment, numbered 16, providing for a build- 
ing at Savannah. I do not understand, Mr. Speaker, that this 
House has committed itself in any manner or shape to the propo- 
sition that it will not vote for a public-building bill at this sés- 
sion. The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds agree to 
this very bill. They agreed, I understand, that they would not 
bring bills into this House for consideration; but the House has 
never committed itself; the House has said nothing; the House 
has done nothing on that subject whatever; and if the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds has at any time objected to 
the way in which these public buildings have been placed upon 
this bill, I think I can say to the gentleman from Illinois that the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, since ten, at least, 
public-building bills have been put on in Senate amendments, they 
are not now so opposed to them asthey were before. Theonlyidea 
for not reporting these bills, as I understand it, is this, that inas- 


much as the temper of the House was such that they could not 


get through their public-building bills, and could not get a day for 
their consideration, they had best not qi back any bills on 
account of the Sp lg wp in this House. But I beg to state that 
the House itself here has already receded from its disagreement 
to the amendments in a number of cases. [Cries of Vote!“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. [Cries of “Vote!” **Vote!"] The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Georgia that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the Senate amendment and concur. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker pro tempore announced 
that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LESTER. I call for a division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 67, noes 90. 

So the House refused to concur, and insisted upon its disagree- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report amend- 
ment numbered 97. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That under any law heretofore or hereafter enacted by any State, pro- 
viding for the rec tion of arid lands, in pursuance and acceptance of the 
terms of the grant made in section 4 of an act entitled An act making appro- 
priations for the sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1895." approved August 18, 1894, a lien or liens is hereby 
authorized and shall be valid on and against the separate legal subdivisions 
of land reclaimed, for the actual cost and necessary expenses of reclamation 
and reasonable interest thereon from the date of reclamation until disposed 
of to actual settlers: and when an ample supply of water is actually fur- 
nished in a substantial ditch or canal, or by a ian wells or reservoirs, to 
reclaim a particular tract or tracts of such lands, then patents shall issue for 
the same to such State without regard to settlement or cultivation: Provided, 


That in no event, in no contingency, and under no circumstances shall the 
United States be in any manner directly or indirectly liable for any amount 
of any such lien or liability, in whole or in part. 


Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in this amend- 
ment with an amendment which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

'The Clerk read as follows: 


Coucur in amendment numbered 97 withan amendment as follows: Strike 
out the word “and,” in line 11, page 65, and insert the redegi ER To be cre- 
ated by the State to which said lands are granted, and by no other authority 
whatever, and when created." 


Mr. CANNON. I yield the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether I can make 
this matter clear to the House in five minutes or not. This is a 
very important amendment, and one which, in my judgment, ought 
not to have been inserted in an appropriation bill; but we find it 
here, and it has been in repeated conferences. 'The Committee on 
e were desirous to obtain the views of the House 
upon this particular amendment. What was known as the Carey 
Act was passed in 1894, giving each of the States that had arid 
lands a million acres of land, with the requirement that the State 
should irrigate that land, make the necessary ditches, pre the 
land for cultivation, and dispose of the land to actual settlers, and 
when the actual settlers occupied the land that then the patents 
should issue to the purchasers. 

It has been found impracticable and impossible under that law 
for States such as Wyoming and Montana and others to comply 
with the terms of the law. They have constitutional provisions 
forbidding them to incur indebtedness exceeding $100,000, the 
most of which has already been exhausted. The fimit has been 
either reached or so nearly reached that they are unable to bor- 
row the money on the credit of the State so as to construct the 
necessary irrigating ditches. It is proposed now by this amend- 
ment to authorize those States to ponina means by which liens 
can be created upon the land to be irrigated, and that those liens 
shall be enfo; up to the time that the land is patented to the 
settler; and also to modify the Carey Act to the extent of provid- 
ing that when the water and the irrigating ditches have been 
arranged so as to irrigate the land properly then patents to the 
land may issue at once. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Is there not danger that large syndicates 


“may get in there and monopolize the water? 


r. LACEY. That would be within the control of the States; 
but that, I suppose, might be the result of this system. In fact 
it-is impracticable to irrigate these very large tracts of land in 
a body without extensive and expensive reservoirs and ditches. 
It takes a large amount of capi to construct those reservoirs 
and ditches, and when the capital is put in, of course it involves 
combinations of capital. The proposition here is to make exten- 
sive reservoirs and ditches, and I repeat it is impossible to do that 
without combinations of capital. So that on the one hand we in- 
vite combinations of capital and on the other we say that we do 
not desire that they shall be made. The result has been that this 
barren Jand has remained unoccupied, and it will continue to be 
so and the States will be unable to avail themselves of the benefits 
of the Carey Act unless there is some such legislation as this. 

Mr. HERMANN. If the gentleman will permit me, I will say 
that the experience of the arid land regions demonstrates the 
fact that money can not be obtained for p of irrigation 
until the General Government has given its assent to the creation 
of these liens, and I will add that this legislation isin accord with 
the general desire of the people of those States. 

Mr. BRUMM. What is to prevent the States themselves from 
doing this? 

Mr. LACEY, The States have constitutional provisions limit- ` 
ing their indebtedness, and it is impossible for them to borrow 
the necessary money. This land at present is utterly worthless. 
Nothing will grow upon it but sagebrush, and no living thing but 
lizards; but when the water is turned upon it, it blossoms like the 
rose. We have instances in Utah, in Montana, in Wyoming, in 
Arizona, and in New Mexico, where the most beautiful and fertile 
fields in the world have been reclaimed from this condition, and 
the States wish to have the experiment tried on a large scale. 

My friend the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
Mr. CANNON] has been unwilling to take up this matter. He 
as objected to this legislation, not because he thought it was bad 

legislation or because he was dissatisfied with the form in which 
it was proposed by the Senate, but because he thought that land 
legislation ought not to be incorporated in a general appropria- 
tion bill, He has, therefore, invited gentlemen connected with 
the Public Lands Committee to give this matter investigation so 
that he maur have the benefit of their labors in that direction 
and might be aided in determining whether the proposed legisla- 
tion would be beneficial or whether it would be wise to enact it. 
I have taken pains in this irregular way to confer with the rep- 


resentatives of those States and Territories 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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A CANNON. Iyield the gentleman from Iowa three min- 
utes more. 

Mr.LACEY. Ihavetaken pains to confer with the Delegates 
and Representatives from these States in regard to this proposed 
amendment and also with gentlemen connected with the Commit- 
tee on Arid Lands, and I think the amendment is a good one. 
The original Carey bill was a part of the sundry civil bill of 1894, 
and that was the difficulty aboutit. Having been put hastily into 
an appropriation bill, it was left in a crude form. I believe that 
this amendment of the Senate, with the amendment which I have 
i» sent to the Clerk's desk, and which does not create the liens, 

ut authorizes the States to enact laws by which liens can be cre- 
ated, will accomplish the desired result and enable these States to 
take these great bodies of land and try the experiment in good 
faith. If it should succeed, no doubt it will be deemed wise to 
convey to them further tracts of this land for the same purpose, 
and if it fails the Government will have lost nothing, because the 
land in its present condition is worth nothing. 

A MEMBER. And this carries no appropriation? 

Mr. LACEY. It carries no appropriation. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I wish to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
aquestion. Wasthis amendment put into this bill by the Senate? 

r. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. GROSVENOR., Is it not in the nature of new legislation? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Is it competent, under our rules, on an 
appropriation bill? 

. CANNON. 1f it originated in the House it would not be; 
but, unfortunately, we can not get rid of a Senate amendment by 
a point of order under our rules. 

.GROSVENOR. Is it competent to have this Senate amend- 
ment put on the bill, and then to have new legislation added in 
the form of an amendment to that Senate amendment? 

Mr VANNON If you consider it at all, it is competent to 
amend it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Then this question of the Appropriations 
Committee standing firm in its opposition to new legislation de- 
pends upon the character of the new legislation? 

Mr. CANNON. Not at all; and the gentleman is not just to 
himself or me when he makes that suggestion. I did not invite, 
nor did the House invite, this amendment. It is here. It is far 
reaching and important, covering the whole arid section. The 
Senate insists on this amendment being considered by the House. 
I went to the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands [Mr. 
Lacey] two or three days ago and told him I knew nothing about 
the matter, and asked him to consider it. I have gone to other 

ntlemen and said: ‘‘If this thing is to go, it ought to go in safe 

orm." And the gentleman from Iowa Tur. LACEY], exercising 
now his right as a member, moves that the House agree to the 

Senate proposition with an amendment. I can not help it. If 
the House wants the amendment of the Senate to go off the bill, 
let it say so, and I will insist that it go off so long as I may be con- 
tinued as its servant. If the House wants to perfect the amend- 
ment, well and good. It is only along that line—obeying the will 
oi the House so far as I can—that I am exercising all the patience 
Ican in the premises. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Iam in favor of the amendment and will 
vote for it, but I wanted to point out the fact that it makes con- 
siderable difference what the new legislation” is. 

: Mr. CANNON. Oh,the gentleman is too old a legislator to 
show his resentment because an amendment that he was attached 
to has been ** turned down." 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I am an old enough member to know that 
it is just as incompetent to amend with **new legislation" an 
amendment of the Senate as it is to originate “new legislation” 
in the House. 

Mr. CANNON. Onthecontrary, the gentleman when he makes 
that statement betrays his utter lack of parliamentary knowledge. 
On this proposition anything that is germane is in order as an 
amendment, the original amendment being before the House for 
consideration. 

Mr. LACEY. The gentleman from Ohio could have made a 
point of order, if he thought it well taken. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I did not want todoso. Iam in favor of 
the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. I now yield for a moment to the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. SHAFROTH]. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Speaker, under the Carey Act each 
State, nnn making certain prora is entitled to certain 
arid lands, That law has been found to be inoperative on account 
of the fact that large capital is required to undertake the reclama- 
tion of the arid lands. The amendment now proposed by the 
chairman of the Committee on Public Lands proposes to allow the 
legis!atures of the States to authorize liens to made so that 
capital can undertake the construction of these canals for the pur- 
pose of reclaiming the arid lands. This amendment offered by 

e chairman of the Committee on Public Lands proposes to per- 


fect the Carey law and make it operative. It seems to me it 
should be adopted unanimously. 

Mr. CANNON. I now yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. HAIN ER]. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I think the legisla- 
tion contemplated by these amendments is exceedingly dangerous, 
and that the House should be very slow in adopting it. I recog- 
nize the fact that the Carey Act as it now stands is inoperative. 
I alsorecognize the fact that these arid lands are practically of 
no avail without irrigation. I also recognize the very strong 
desire on the part of the people of the arid States that substan- 
tially this amendment be inco ated into law. Yet the con- 
stant policy of the Government in the past has been—and 1 think 
wisely so—to prevent the accumulation of vast bodies of lands in 
single holdings; in other words, it has been our policy that land 
monopolies should as far as possible be prevented. 

The-Carey Act cedes practically a million acres of land to each 
of the arid States for the purpose of reclaiming arid lands. The 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Iowa would allow 
the legislatures of the States to make contracts with syndicates 
for such reclamation. This authority, I ask gentlemen to recol- 
lect, is to be given by the State legislatures. These 2 
bodies are made up of gentlemen from various parts of the Com- 
monwealth having no special interest in any particular tract of 
land, so that logrolling is practically invited. Even the Con- 
gress of the United States is not free from logrolling, as I have 
observed in the last few days. In the provision now pending 
you in effect place a special premium Ned logrolling. 

The argument is made that these lands areworth nothing with- 
out water. But the right to the water is given to the first appro- 
priator of the lands under the law of these States. It follows 
that you give a pu. monopoly of the water to the first com- 
pany that may build the ditch. You give such company a lien 
on the land for the contract price, which may be fixed by the act 
of the legislature, and you make that a perpetual lien running at 
interest. I submit if we wanted to place these lands in single 
holdings in tracts of a million acres each we could not devise a 
better method than this, I simply point out this fact, and reen- 
foree the suggestion already made that it is bad policy, fraught 
with great danger, to legislate on a matter of-so much impor- 
tance,involving millions of acres of land; on an appropriation bill 
under circumstances which do not permit the geri legisla- 
tion to be carefully considered and properly guarded. The great- 
est and most obnoxious monopolies of the past have been land 
monopolies. We should not in this hasty manner give life to the 
most stupendous land monopolies of the age. 

I trust that the House will not pass this legislation here and 
now. It is a dangerous matter to deal with in this way. We will 
return here in December. There is no special hurry abont it. 
There is no special demand at this time for any increased sere 
of agricultural products in this country. ‘Their prices are all low 
enough now, God knows. There is no crying need for this legis- 
lation. Wecan wait until next winter, then formulate legislation 
which will be safe and well guarded in the ordinary and iness 
manner. I trust, therefore, that the amendment will be promptly 
voted down by the House. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Have you 3 to the amendment 
pro d to the amendments of the ate? 

r. HAINER of Nebraska. Certainly. 

Mr. HARTMAN. If the gentleman will permit me, I under- 
stand him to say that rather than take the chances of having the 
legislatures of the States make a proper contract with parties with 
reference to these irrigation matters, he will be entirely willing to 
let the waters still run to waste and continue on their way down 
to the sea without being utilized at all. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. What I say is that this is nota 
prone, way to enact legislation of such an important character. 

say further it is most dangerous to delegate to any legislative 
body the creation of such stupendous liens. 

Mr. HARTMAN. Let mesay to the gentleman that the failure 
now to adopt such a proposition as this will result in the suspen- 
sion of the operations of four or five State enterprises—enterprises 
of magnitude in my own State, which will be precluded from fur- 
ther working during this entire summer. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. I make no question but that it 
would be temporarily hard on some such enterprises. But in the 
end I claim that it isfor theinterest of the people of this country. 

Mr.OWENS. Does the gentleman think there is a good chance 
to get irrigation in that region without a combination of capital 
to produce that result? 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. I hope so. 

Mr. HARTMAN. It is impossible, let me say to the gentleman, 
for a man owning 160 acres of land to build an irrigating ditch 12, 
15, 20, or even 30 miles long, as he must do in some cases, to take 
the water to his land and be able to make it a paying investment. 
CC any man owning so small a tract of 
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Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Well, the gentleman from Mon- 
tana, like myself, is a lawyer, and not a practical irrigator. He 
are d knows very little about that subject. 


2 TMAN. I beg the es pardon. Iam also a 
lawyer, but I have had a great deal of experience in this matter, 
and I would state to the gentleman that I have probably tried 
more irrigating suits than the gentleman has ever had any con- 
nection with. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. That is probably true, for I have 

never tried any. 
Mr. HARTMAN. And Iam now the attorney for three large 
irrigating companies that are in business out there. I 
have been all over that region and I know the difficulties that 
surround this subject. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Do the laws of the State endeavor to pro- 
tect their own citizens against unjust discriminations in this 
matter? 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. They do as far as they can. 

Mr.LACEY. I would ask the gentleman from Nebraska if he 
would not leave this subject to the State, to which he seems to 
object, where would he leave it? 

. WILLIAMS. And does not the objection go to the right 
of ular action in that matter? 

. HAINER of Nebraska. My ees is simply this: You pro- 
ps to put a vast body of land, millions of acres of land, in the 
1 dsof thelegislatures of the States to be disposed of by contract, 
and you start out on the theory that the land is worthless. Now, 
I am combating that theory. That has been our theory in the 
past, under which we have made grants of immense bodies of our 

ublic lands which we afterwards regretted— ts made in 

te and nted atleisure. We ought to go slow in this mat- 
ter, in the light of our experience in the past, and not act ill 
advisedly, or without consideration on the part of the House, or 
on the part of its committees, and without taking the testimony 
of experts; but in this hurried manner, in the closing days of the 
session, place such legislation as this on the statute books—legis- 
lation that is not wholly or properly matured. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. ve you any plan by which this can be 
sooo pines other than that suggested by the gentleman from 

wa 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. No; I have not a plan, and I want 
time—that is the very essence of the matter—I want time in which 
the House may perfect a plan in order to meet the very difficulties 
that I apprehend will arise if action of this hurried and inconsid- 
erate nature is taken, $ 

Mr. LACEY. There is no other way than this,as far as I am 
able to understand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. None whatever. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield now a few minutes to the gentleman 
from Wyomin m ONDELL]. 

Mr. MOND . Mr.Speaker, I have much more confidence 
in the legislatures and the le of the arid States than the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. VER] seems to have. I believe it 
is entirely safe to provide that the legislatures of the arid-land 
States shall pass such laws as may tend to the irrigation, cultiva- 
tion, reclamation, and settlement of the lands within their borders. 

The question of the irrigation of lands in the Western States 
and Territories is a paramount issue, perhaps the most important 
of all the questions that come before our people in that region for 
solution at the present time. These matters have been discussed 
for years. Our pa tny understand the conditions that sur- 
round us and the difficulties of irrigating those tracts of arid 
lands still left to be irrigated. I know that in my own State and 
in all the Western States, so far as the legislatures have acted 
upon the question of irrigation of the arid lands and the distribu- 
tion of water, there can no question about the laws passed 
having been such as to absolutely protect the citizen holding 
small tracts of land in his water rights. 

The Carey land act, passed by the last Congress, was intended 
to provide for the irrigation of Bose tracts of land in the various 
Statesand Territories that could not be irrigated by small holders 
in small tracts. The time has „in most of the Western 
States, when the individual holder, the small farmer, can extend 
further the irrigation systems. The tracts of land lying along 
the mountain streams have long since been filed upon, and where 
ditches could be taken out at a moderate cost, that has been done. 
There remain vast tracts of bench lands, back some distance from 
the larger streams, requiring the expenditure of a vast amount of 
capital for their irrigation. It is absolutely necessary that, in 
inviting capital to the Lis ena of these vast tracts, we shall make 
such provision as shall absolutely insure to capital a fair return 
on the investment made. We simply provide in this amendment 
that the State shall pass such laws as will adequately protect both 
the capitalists and the small holders of land. 

Now, in regard to the water laws, the gentleman from Nebraska 
says that the prior appropriator has the use of the water, and that 
thereby we create a monopoly. Not at all; the water, when di- 


verted to the land, becomes appurtenant thereto. The land can 
be patented only to actual settlers, in tracts not exceeding 160 
acres each. The settler is absolutely protected, and there is no 
8 of monopolistic holdings. 
Mr HS EG of Nebraska. This very amendment proposes & 
en— 
. LACEY. Not a tual lien; a lien until patents issue. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A tien until payment, 

Mr. MONDELL. It is but reasonable when capitalists under- 
take to irrigate vast areas of desert land, which, without irriga- 
tion, will absolutely not sustain animal or vegetable life, that they 
should expect to be reasonably protected in the investment they 
make. It is only by providing for this protection that we can 
ever hope to have our country developed. It is true there is no 
particular need at this time for an increase of the agricultural 
output, but we of the Western States do not care to be held back 
zi the same argument that for a long time was made with a view 
of retarding the development of the great interior valley of our 
country, namely, that there was enough produce rai in the 
East to supply the nation. This country is a bar oe rapidly; 
our population is increasing rapidly, It may be that to-day we 
do not need any more agricultural lands, but shall we say that 
the time has now come when the magnificent development of this 
country in an icultural direction shall cease, because forsooth 
the Mississippi Valley raises a large quantity of agricultural prod- 
uce? STU SUAE 

Mr. ON. Mr. Speaker, I should be glad to have a vote, 
but before it is taken I want to see if I am correct. The gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. HARTMAN], the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. SHAFROTH], the gentleman from Wyoming . MoNDELL], 
who has just spoken, and the gentleman from Utah [Mr. AL- 
LEN 


r. LACEY. And the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. WIL- 
SON]— 

. CANNON. Andthe gentleman from Idaho . WILSON], 
who represent these arid regions, as I understand it, indorse this 
Senate . with the proposed House amendment. Am I 
correct 

Mr. HARTMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. CANNON. Because in the future, if it breeds evil, I want 
to Wash my hands of it. I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I want to say to the House that there are 
two other conference reports ready and that a third will be ready 
by the time they are disposed of, and if members will stay right 
here and keep together and keep on with the work we shall get 
along pretty well this evening. [Applause.] 

Mr. OTH. The Committee on Arid Lands have had this 
matter under consideration, and we have practically indorsed this 
same proposition. [Cries of Vote!” ** Vote!"] 

Mr. CANNON. ith the understanding that these gentlemen 
indorse this proposition, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 97, with the amendment which has 
been reported to the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House concurred in amendment of the Senate 
numbered 97, with an amendment. 

„ I believe that completes the amendments to 
at bill. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees Mr. Cannon, Mr. HAINER 
of Nebraska, and Mr, SAYERS. 


RETURN OF A BILL TO THE SENATE. 
The SPEAKER. The Senate has sent to the House the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary request the House toreturn to the Senate the 
bill (H. R. 1189) granting a pension to Eliza Standford. 


Mr. PARKER. Ioffer the resolution which I send to the Clerk's 


desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Pensions be discharged from the further 
consideration of Senate bill s 1189) granting a pension to Eliza Sandford, 
and thatthe same bere tothe Senate in accordance with their request. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. S er, I call up the conference report 
on the naval appropriation bill. 


The Clerk proceeded to read the report. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, I would suggest, if it is in 
order, that a brief statement might save the time of the House. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the gentleman can 
make a statement, 

Mr. KEM. I object: Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I reckoned without the gentleman from 
Nebraska. 


The Olerk resumed the reading of the report. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair would like the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Maine. This is a conference report which has been 
disagreed to by the Senate, 

My. BOUTELLE. Yes, sir; it has been disagreed to. 

The SPEAKER. What motion does the gentleman make? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The Senate desire the return of the confer- 


' ence report, and request a further conference. 


The SPEAKER. Then, the gentleman can reach that by mov- 
ing that the House agree to the Senate’s request. 

in. BOUTELLE. I desire to make that motion, but I also 
feel that itis due to the House to state the situation of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the committees of conference of the House and 
Senate at the time of the last disagreement had finished the con- 
sideration of the bill with the exception of the portion relating 
to the construction of new ships, and also including the provision 
inregard to the price of armor plate, some amendments of the 
Senate in regard to the number of ships that should be built in 
certain localities, and various other minor pore. The bill 
as it came back to the House from the ate contained an 
amendment providing that the Secretary of the Navy, in making 
separate contracts for armor plate, should not make a contract 
to pay more than $350 per ton, and that if he failed to make con- 
tracts at that price he should report the fact to Congress at the 
next session. 

I stated to the House on a previous occasion that the Secretary 
of the Navy, in an official communication, had called attention to 
some of the provisions of the amendment which it is thought 
would lead to confusion, and attention was called to that point 
by the House conferees, with the purpose of having the difficulties 
removed. This morning, at a conference on this bill, an agree- 
ment was reached between the conferees of the two Houses, based 
upon a proposition made to your conferees in the nature of a com- 
promise. The compromise consisted in a reduction of the House 
requirement for the construction of four ships, and an increase 
over the Senate vote for two ships, to a provision for three battle 
ships; and accompanying that proposition was a modification of 
the clause in relation to the purchase of armor, raising the limit 
of S icis from $350 to $425 per ton. 

t also provided for the contingency to which the Secretary of 
the Navy had referred in his official letter to the chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs of this House in regard to the possi- 
bility of contractors making bids for the construction not only of 
the hulls of the 1 but of the armor also, in which case the 
Secretary thought that a construction of the amendment might 
be made that would remove entirely the limit of price to be paid 
for armor to the contractor for the full ship, while the limitation 
would still be held applicable to any contract made separately for 
the manufacture of that material. The original amendment pro- 
vided that the Secretary should not contract at above $350 per ton, 
and, failing in that, should report the fact to Congress. The com- 
promise amendment included a provision that the Secretary of 
the Navy be authorized to contract for the armor required for the 
ships to be authorized this year at a price not ex ing $425 per 
ton, and also required him to cause an investigation of the whole 
subject of the cost of armor plates to be made, and to report to 
Congress at its next session, not later than the ist day of January. 

In view of all the circumstances, especially including and giv- 
ing prominence to the lateness of the session, in view of the fact 
that this bill had passed the House of Representatives on the 26th 
day of March, seventy-two days ago, during nearly all of which 
time this great public measure has been in the possession of 
another branch of Congress than that which Iam now ren: 
your conferees felt that they would be justified, if they could 
thereby report to the House a final agreement upon this bill, in 
making concessions to the Senate conferees, and they therefore 

d to the compromise, with such an understanding, however, 
as could be had under the circumstances that there was no con- 
siderable doubt that the compromise would be acceptable to and 
promptly accepted by the Senate. 

Imay be permitted to state that the rejection of the conference 
report was, aslam informed, by only 2 majority, and it seems 
to have been based entirely upon dissatisfaction with the clause 
in regard to the price of armor plate. Ido notthink there is any 
probability that the conference report would have been disap- 
proved by the Senate on account of the number of battle ships 
authorized, but a controversy arose over the provisions in regard 
to armor plate, the limit of price of which been raised in con- 
ference from $350 to $425, and the result is a disagreement to the 
report and the return of the papers to this House. Ifeelit my 
duty, not only to myself an 5 on the conference 
committee, but to the House of Representatives itself, to say, in 
reply to very serious statements which have been made elsewhere 
and Which are likely to find their way to the public, that neither 
the House of Representatives nor the conferees whom it has ap- 
pontea have been in any way responsible for dela ing this bill or 

or insisting upon the fixing of a price to be pala or this war 
material. 
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Iam entirely frank in saying that, this House having sent to the 
Senate a naval Ss er ah bill framed along the customary 


lines and, in accordance with Meno bills, providing an extreme 
limit for the cost of a ship, beyond which the Secretary of the 
Navy should not be peramiited to make contracts, but within ' 
which he is permitted under the law—a very specific and carefull 
guarded law -— as long ago as 1886—to make contracts wit 
the lowest bidder, after public advertisement, for the construc- 
tion of vessels and the furnishing of materials, the conferees on 
the part of the House had no information, and they have not at 
present any information, such as would justify them in assuming 
to fix the price that should be paid for armor plate. 

Mr. Mc . Does my friend think that the amount fixed 
by the Senate would not be a fair compensation for the plate? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I will repeat to the gentleman my last sen- 
tence, that the conferees on the part of the House, or the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs of the House, have not had and have not now 
in their possession any such information as would enable them to 
determine that question. Up to this time it has been regarded 
ns a matter entirely of executive administration. It has been one 
of those things that Congress has deputed to the executive ad- 
ministration of the Government, just as it has deputed the pur- 
chase of the supplies used for the Government service. The only 
information of which I have even incidental knowledge is in the 
nature of reports that have reached the public press, and of which 
Ihave nal cognizance, that a committee of the other branch 
of Congress—not the committee from which the conferees on 
this bill were appointed, but the Committee on Naval Affairs— 
have made during the present session an investigation in regard 
to matters connected with the furnishing of armor and cognate 
matters, and that this amendment which was put upon the naval 
bill in the Senate was the result of that investigation, or that it 
represented to a certain d the conclusions of that committee. 

ow full their investigation was, how complete their informa- 
tion may have been, I have no means of ascertaining, because I 
have not known anything about the evidence adduced before them 
until within a few days, when I was furnished a copy which had 
been printed for the use of the committee solely. Neither Con- 
gress nor the public has had access to the information upon which 
the Senate amendment was based. For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, 
your conferees have, throughout the consideration of this measure. 
MY held the position that they were not sufficiently informed 
to feel justified Lar irn to fix the price at which the Secre- 
tary should be permitted to contract for this armor plate. 

Mr. McMILLIN. What would be the cost of the armor of one 
of these battle PE according to the usual contracts? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The armor for the hull—what is known as 
the hull armor—on the Kentucky and Kearsarge was estimated by 
the Bureau to cost about six hundred thousand and odd dollars. 

Mr. McMILLIN. And how much for the armor for the other 
portions of the vessel? 

OUTELLE. I can not give the figures exactly without 
consultin, pers. 

Mr. Mc LIN. Approximately? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. ell, the contract price for those two shi 
for the hulls and machinery, without the armor, was $2,250, 
each. The hull armor was estimated to cost about $600,000, and 
the armament, which included all of the guns and such portions of 
the armor as are used for gun defense, was to cost about $2,400,000 
more, making a total of $5,300,000. 

Mr. Mc LIN. Then it is safe to estimate that the armor 
cost of one of these vessels is not under a million dollars? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Possibly so. But before I enter into that 
detail I would like to gs qtue my statement as to the attitude 
assumed by the conferees of the House. I want to say again that 
we did not undertake to determine the queson of the proper price 
for armor plate, because we had no data before us to enable us to 
determine it. Not only have we never had any official communica- 
tion from the Department requesting us to investigate the matter, 
but we actually never did investigate it. Therefore, we simply 
insisted that the whole responsibility for fixing a price for the 
armor should be assumed by others than ourselves. e were not 
ready tosay that the Secretary should pay a certain price or should 
not pay a certain pe I desire to say,as a matter of fact, that 
the original amendment fixing the price of armor at $350 per ton 
and the amendment made to the bill as to the Senate 
to-day, raising that price from $350 to $425 per ton, were entirely 
the work of others the House conferees. We had nothing 
whatever to do with fixing those terms. But when that proposi- 
tion came to us coupled with a request that we yield one of the 
vessels for the sake of an agreement, we yielded to the proposition 
that came to us from the other body; and that report was made 
to the Senate. s 

So I desire, Mr. Speaker, with all the explicitness and all the 
emphasis that it is gees for me to use, to correct and refute 
the statement which I must assume was inadvertently made in 
another place, that the House, through its conferees, has been 
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throughout these conferences holding the Secretary of the Navy 
at the mercy of the contractors for furnishing armor plate. We 
have had nothing whatever to do with that matter, except that 
when a final proposition comprising two or three factors of com- 
promise and agreement was presented to us we agreed to that 
compromise, and it was reported to the Senate. 

That brings the matter back here with the request for the ap- 
.pointment of a new conference committee. I desire to say that 
the House conferees have almost exhausted industry and patience, 
and have drawn unlimited drafts on their good nature, in the 
endeavor to discharge their duty to this House and to bring about 
legislation. Under the conditions which obtain here with regard 
to all these bills, and with which we are all familiar, that is a 
very difficult task. Iask the House to repose further confidence 
inits conferees—to accept this report and further insist on its 
disagreement. I yield for a moment to my colleague on the com- 
mittee, the 1 8 from New Lork . CUMMINGS]. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, in the Fifty-third Corgress 
an investigation into this armor-plate business was made by the 
Naval Committee of the House. That committee reported a reso- 
lution or resolutions asking for the removal of certain plates upon 
certain battle ships and testing them for the purpose of continu- 
ing the investigation. This House unanimously passed that reso- 
lution’ and sent it to the Senate. The Senate put it to sleep. 
'They thus virtually refused the continuance of the investigation. 
Now the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs has held an investi- 
gation on its own hook, and instead of asking a vote of the House 
on it or anything of that kind, they inject into this naval appro- 
priation bill a provision which, if placed there in this House, 
would have gone out on a point of order, and they attempt to 
force that, through the Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
upon the conferees of the House. 

There is hardly an item in this naval appropriation bill placed 
there by the Senate to which the House conferees have not 
for the purpose of closing up the business of this session and get- 
ting home. The onl portant item left was the provision 
in regard to the four battle ships. We have . 
the conferences. They have been always delayed on the Senate side. 
On this side the instant anything was done in the conference 
committee the House acted promptly. The matter has been held 
over, just as the matter was held over in the short session of the 

congress, when this House was forced to vote on the naval 
appropriation bill as it came from the Senate and to accept all 
their items without even the courtesy of a conference committee. 
The same pressure, through this shrewd delay, is being placed 
upon this House to-day. 

In a spirit of fairness, in a spirit of justice to the House, and 
with a due regard to the safety of the country, weto-day accepted 
& proposition made by the Senate conferees. It was not our 
proposition. We stood on instructions from the House by 60 
majority. We accepted it with the assurance that the Senate 
would passit—that there was no doubt about it. But we accepted 
it with this reservation, that in case the Senate did not accept it 
the whole matter should stand where it was when we went into 
conference again this morning—four battle ships under the usual 
provisions. 

I feel that the House should know these facts before voting upon 
the bill, so as to know where it is standing and whether it isa co- 
ordinate branch of this Government or whether we are the satraps 
and servants of another branch. No more now, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I desire only to add that the naval bill was 
passed last year under a suspension of the rules at 2 o'clock in the 
morning, without even being read in this House; that we have in 
this bill yielded to nearly every amendment that was originally put 
upon it by the Senate. Many of those amendments were not spe- 
cially important. But we have exhausted every ced means 
of extending all parliamentary courtesy to that y. Now,I 
ask that the House further insist on its disagreement and agree to 
the further conference asked by the Senate. 

'The motion of Mr. BOUTELLE was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. BOUTELLE, 
Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania, and Mr. CUMMINGS as conferees 
on the part of the House at the further conference. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A me from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had disagreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7542) making 
appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1897, and for other purposes, had further insisted upon 
its amendments numbered 32, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 
49, 51, and 52, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had 
askeda further conference with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. HALE, Mr. 
Quay, and Mr. GoRMAN as the conferees on the p of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate passed the bill 


(S. 3059) granting a pension to William Soden; in which the con- 


currence of the House was requested. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the bill (S. 3059) granting a pen- 
sion to William Soden was taken from the Speaker's table and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. HAGER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

A bill (H. R. 1826) granting a pension to Henry Prince; 

A bill (H. R. 6826) granting a pension to Rhoda Augusta Thomp- 
Son, daughter of the late Thaddeus Thompson, a private in the 
Revolution war; 

A bill (H. R. 6603) to pension the minor children of Patrick F, 
Reynolds; and 

A bill (S. 2169) to regulate mail matter of the fourth class. 

POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. LOUD. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report on the 
Post-Office bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the d eeing votesof the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6014) making appropriations 
for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year e June 
80, 1897, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their r: tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 3. 

That the House recede from its disa; ment to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11. 12, 13, and 14, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 2, and agree tothe same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert ''$10,500,000''; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 4, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of m matter inserted by said DUE insert the following: 

* For pa 
$3.500; for Toros hire allowance, $344,000; for car fare and DEus allowance, 
$170,000; for street letter boxes, posts, and paene ` 

$ six largest ci 


plo inrepairing boxes and locks, and erecting boxes, planting posts and 
Pedestals, at $900 per annum, $10,800; incidental expenses, including repairs, 
painting, freight, straps, time cards, maps, directories, furniture, etc. , $24,000; 
in all, $12,818,250: Provided, That 10 per cent of the foregoing amount for free- 
delivery service may be available interchangeably for expenditure in the ob- 
jects named, but no one item of 7 riation shall thereby beincreased more 

n 10 per cent: Provided further, Phat $10,000 of this amount may be used 
to defray the expenses of experiments in rural free delivery, under the di- 
rection of the Postmaster-General, and that the amount heretofore appro- 
Verre tar this purpose and still unexpended be available for said experi- 
ments.’ . 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 8, and agree tothe same with anamendmentas follows: In lieu 
of the sum e ene insert ''$28,000,000''; and the Senate agree to the same. 

On the amendment of the Senate numbered ! the committee of conference 
have been unable to agree. 


E. F. LOUD. 
GEO. W. SMITH, 
J. C. KYLE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


CHAS. J. FAULKNER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


Mr. LOUD. Iask that the statement accompanying the report 
be inserted in the RECORD. 
Xin SPEAKER. 'The statement will be incorporated in the 
ECORD. 
The statement of the House conferees is as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House submit the following statement in 
NH showing the nature and effect of the Senate amendments retained 
in the bill, and those stricken out by the action of the conferees in the 
report herewith submitted: « 

8 1. Conferees report a disagreement. It provides that no con- 
solidation of post-offices shall hereafter be made when such office to be con- 
solidated is beyond the corporate limits of the city or town into which said 
office is to be consolidated, and further, when such consolidation has included 
a county seat the post-office shall be reestablished and the consolidation cease. 

(2) The effect of which is to reduce the amount by $100,000 as carried by 
eee eig = increase of $50,000 as provided by House for compensation to 

st-office clerks. 
Pe) Senate recedes, leaving amount to be expended for clerk hire in third 
and fourth class offices discretionary instead of mandatory. 

(4) Senate recedes and allows the 8 in free- delivery service to 
stand as it passed the House with the fo. 3 amendment: Provided, That 
10 per cent of the foregoing amounts for free-delivery service may be available 
interchangeabl for 5 on the object named, but no one item of ap- 

ropriation shall thereby be rovides 
for amount of $10,000 and any unexpended nce now remaining for rural 
free delivery; strikes out 8 relating to employment of post-office 
inspectors to be paid out of money appropriated for suppor of free-delivery 
service, and makes 10 per cent of each item available for use in any other 
item, provided said item is not increased thereby more than 10 per cent. 

(5) The House recedes and agrees to amendment of Senate increasing 
amount for postmarking and rating stamps," $2,500. 

(6) The House recedes and agrees to increase propose by Senate of $20,000 
for mail , catchers, repairing, equipment, e 

(7) The House recedes and agrees to amendment of Senate which increases 
amount to be expended for mail locks, keys, etc., $5.000. 

(8) Increases amount as MOMS NT House $500,000, and reduces by $500,000 
amount provided by Senate for tr tion by rai routes, 


increased more than 10 per cent. 
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(9) Increases by amount of $100,000, as provided by House, for pay of rail- 
wa t-office clerks. : 
Provides-that $10,000 of amount for transportation of “foreign mails" 
may be used for transferring of such mails between steamboat piers in New 
York City and Jersey City and the post-office and railroad stations. 

(11) Is a new item of $80,000 for parot carrying mails by Oceanic Steamship 
88 from San Francisco to Hawaiian Islands and Australian colonies, 
and is agreed to on part of House conferees. 

(12) Is tor rent of office for use of agent of Post-Office Department for dis- 
tribution of stamps, $600; and is to by House conferees. 

(13) Accepts the consolidation in one amount of money provided for mail 
depredations and post-office inspectors, as has been provided in appropriation 
bills heretofore, and discards Cy ty of itemsas provided by House bill; 
increases amount above House bill $3,906.34, and is same as provided in esti- 
mate of Post-Office De ent for said service. z 

(14) Reduces amount for detection and arrest of post-office iurgia high- 
way mail robbers, etc., $10,000 below amount carried in House b 

Senate recedes $600,000. 

House recedes $762,006.34. 

The bill as it left the House carried $91,904,257.88. 

The bill as it left the Senate carried 1 . 

gs E.F 


And asagreed to by the conferees, 
GEO. W. 8 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The conference report was adopted. Pp 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further insist 
on its disagreement to the remaining amendment of the Senate 
and agree to the conference asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes thereon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. Loun, Mr. 
SurrH of Illinois, and Mr. KYLE as managers of the conference 
on the part of the House. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr.SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following report 
on the Indian gi Treen bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Honses 
on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R.6249) making appro- 
pipas for current and pea ge expenses of the Indian ong roti tee 

]fillin — d stipulations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1897, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 70, 8 to the same. 

That the House o from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 64, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu ot the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be and is hereby directed to withhold 
any further distribution and payment out of the money derived from 35 por 
cent of the judgment in fayor of the Old Settler or Western Cherokee 
Indians against the United States in the sum of $800,386.31, set apart for the 
payment of expenses and for legal services Piper and equitably ig dae on 
account of the prosecution of said claim until otherwise authorized by law.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 69, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out, in line 9, in the matter inserted by said amendment, the word “ ninety- 
eight " and insert in lieu thereof the word ‘‘ninety-seven.” 

J. 8. SHERMAN. 


Managers on the part of the House, 
R. F. PETTIGREW, 
H. M. TELLER, 
F. M. COCKRELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


'The statement of the House conferees is as follows: 
Statement of House conferees to accompany conference report No. 5 on Indian 
appropriation bill. 


The Senate recedes from its amendment numbered 64, being the so-called 
Old Settlers claims, with an amendment. The amendment simply directs 
the retention of the funds in the hands of the Secretary of the Interior until 
dis d of by direction of Congress. 

The House concurs in Senate amendments 69 and 70, being the so-called sec- 

“tarian schools amendments, with an amendment 1 the time within 
which contracts can be made with such schools to July 1, 1807, instead of July 
1, 1898. The declaration as tothe policy of the Government to not longer con- 
tract with such schools remains unchanged. 78 


„ 8. SHERMAN. 
CHARLES CURTIS. 
GEO. C. PENDLETON. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, this is the final report on the 
Indian a LY giuste bill. Amendmentnumbered 64 relates to the 
so-called Old Settlers claim. Upon that the Senate conferees 
were very insistent. The House conferees were equally insistent 
upon striking it out. That amendment has been discussed at 
ee me of-our numerous meetings, as many as six or eight, I 
think. The House conferees finally announced to the Senate con- 
ferees as an ultimatum that they never would agree to the amend- 
ment, but did offer to refer all the claims therein contained to the 
Court of Claims. This suggestion did not meet with the approval 


of the Senate conferees, so we could not meet on that proposition. 
Finally the Senate conferees, at our last meeting, made the offer 
which the conferees accepted, to wit, to strike out all the claims 
enumerated, amountin 
provision prohibiting 


in all to about $80,000, but to insert a 
e Secretary of the Interior from paying 


| disposed of by the same gentlemen who dispose of this bill. 


out this money, keeping it in his hands, so that that matter might 
be disposed of in the appropriation bill next session. The House 
conferees were loath to accept this, but, as gentlemen in the House 
understand, where there are radical differences, there must be 
some concessions on both sides, and as it seemed to us absolutely 
essential to go thus far, we have done it, 

Amendment numbered 70 is simply a formal amendment, in 
connection with the so-called sectarian schools, adding simply the 
word further,“ in case the modified Senate amendment 69 is 
agreed to, and in that we concur. 

Amendment numbered 69 is the one in reference to sectarian 
schools. On that question the House a week ago instructed its 
conferees to insist upon its disagreement and insist upon the House 
8 We followed that instruction during several meetings. 

e insisted upon this section as passed by the House. The Senate 
instructed its conferees to insist upon their provision, and during 
half a dozen meetings we have deadlocked right there. Finally, 
at the last meeting, we reached a middle und, and that middle 

ound is contained in this report. The House provision of this 
ill put a stop to all contracts for so-called sectarian schools at 
once, at the end of the fiscal year, and declared it to be the policy 
e g Government to expend no money for sectarian schools here- 
T. : 
The Senate amendment made the same declaration with refer- 
ence to sectarian schools, and provided that no appropriation 
should be expended for this purpose after July 1, 1898, or the 
second fiscal year in advance. The proposition as finally agreed 
to substitutes the words ‘ninety-seven” for *'ninety-eight." 
The section provides further that during the next fiscal year the 
Secretary of the Interior may contract for the education of chil- 
dren in these schools but to an amount not exceeding 50 cent 
of the amount contracted for in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1896; with the further provision that the Secretary shall only 
make such contracts at places where nonsectarian schools can not 
be provided for. Soif the House accepts the amendment that the 
conferees propose no sectarian schools will be supported after 
July 1, 1897, anyway, and during the next fiscal year there can 
be expended not to exceed 50 per cent of the amount expended in 
the present fiscal year. 

Now,it does seem to me, Mr. Speaker, that the House being de- 
cidedly one way and the Senate decidedly another, that this pro- 
vision is fair and reasonable, and ought to meet the demands of 
each side; that upon that ground we ought to Mes withont any 
further difficulty, whether the members of the House believe in 
the continuation of sectarian schools or not. It seems to me that 
is a fair ground on which they can meet, The next appropriation 
bill will be framed by this same House. The matter will be sd 

e 
Secretary of the Interior can not expend to exceed one-half of 
what he nded during the last fiscal year, and he can not ex- 
pend anything, where it is possible for him to make other provi- 
sions, under the wording of this section. That is reasonable, and 
I hope that the report will be adopted. 

Mr. ALLEN of Mississippi. I understand the gentleman to say 
that the whole business is concluded in 1897. 

Mr. SHERMAN, That is right. At the end of the next fiscal 
year the whole business is concluded under the terms of the amend- 
ment which we have agreed upon. July 1, 1897, terminates the 
whole business of contracts for sectarian schools, 

Now I will yield five minutes to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. FITZGERALD] if he desires it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the prop- 
osition which has been submitted by the conferees and accepted 
by the Senate is a very fair one, and ought to meet with the ap- 
proval of a majority of the members of this House. It provides 

That the Secretary of the Interior may make contracts with the present 
contract schools for the education of Indian pupils during the fiscal year 
1897, but shall only make such contracts at places where nonsectarian schools 
can not be provided for such Indian children, and to an amount not exceed- 
ing 50 per cent of the amount so used for the fiscal year 1895. 

The subject of appropriations for these schools has lead toa 
great deal of ill-tempered criticism by many of the advocates of 
extreme Americanism; and I think it is due the American people 
at this time to make a plain statement of the exact condition of 
affairs. The contract system for the education of Indian children 
was first established in 1870 at the suggestion of President Grant, 
and increased rapidly after the year 1885. Nosingle church and no 
single creed was conspicuously prominent in trying to obtain con- 
tracts for the education of Indian children. The Government 
importuned the various sects to establish these schools and en- 
couraged them to spend very large sums of money in the construc- 
tion of buildings to proper) educate the Indian youth. It so 
happened that the Catholic Church took more interest in reclaim- 
ing the Indians from infidelity than the other denominations and 
spent more than $1,500,000 throughout the States and Territories. 

e was encouraged in this from time to time by the Commission- 
ers of Indian Affairs and the Secretaries of the Interior, 
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Mr. Oberly, in his report as Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 
1888, said: 


and since Government appropria are 
pon the pupils ae are anxious to enter schools, and since, also, teacher poor 


e - -— for ee aca = of Bile pul with religious or 
ganizations agree to train pu roperly an 
suitable for their accomm ion. a: 


Acting upon liberal invitations like these, the Catholic Church 
entered actively into the work of Indian education, and thus the 
contract system was extended from year to year until it has 
assumed its present proportions. 

The contract schools, whilesupplying equally as good education 
&nd facilities for education for the Indian youth as the Govern- 
ment schools, are much more economical, as will be seen from the 
following statement: 

For the fiscat year 1896 the average per capita cost to the Gov- 
ernment of contract schools is, for boarding pupils, $114, and for 
day pupils $20, while the Government schools cost $161 per capita 
for bonne papia and $37 per capite for day pupils, making the 
expense of the Government ing schools 44 per cent more and 
the, day schools 23 per cent more than the contract schools. It 
follows that, if all the contract schools were abolished and their 
pupils placed in Government schools, the Government, in addition 
to the amount that would be required in erecting and equipping 
the schools, surely not less than $1,500,000, would be put an 
annual expense of at least 44 Nt cent more for boarding and 23 
per cent more for day schools than is now necessary for the care 
and tuition of papis in such schools, 

Jt is a well-known fact that money appropriated is for food, 
lodging, clothing, tuition, and medical attendance. 

About $810,000 is now needed for contract e and 
88.000 for day pupils. If these pupils were placed in Government 
schools, the annual cost to the Government would be about 
$450,000 for boarding and $10,000 for day pupils; that is, an addi- 
tional cost of $142,000. In every item in the present Indian bill 
in aid of Government schools an appropriation of $167 per head is 
allowed for the education of every Indian pupil. 

Those very gentlemen who argue against the Senate amend- 
ment on the ground of sectarianism within a very short period in 
this bill voted for an appropriasion for the Lincoln ool at 
Philadelphia, which is under the control of the Episcopalian 
Church, and for the Hampton (Va.) school, under the control of 
the Co tionalist denomination. Indian children are edu- 
cated in both these schools. 

To prove that these schools are sectarian I wish to quote the 
following: 

An act to incorporate the Lincoln Institute. 

Sec. 3. The affairs and concerns of the said Lincoln Institute shall be con- 
ducted by a board of managers consisting of 30 ladies and a board of council 
consisting of 30 estie of which board the bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the diocese, together with the rectors of the churches which 
shall be represented in the board of — — shall be ex officio members. 

Rzc.4. Applicants may be admitted without regard to their re ; he 

ot. 


lief, but the 1 — shall in all aith of t. 


cases have respect for the f. 
Church of the United States and submit to the religious 


estant Episco 

— éf household, which shall always be in accordance with the 
belief of that church; and Children POONA under 19 pease oF Ane shall be 
trained in that faith. 


The report of superintendent of Hampton Institute says: 


Almost every teacher in the institute is also a teacher in the Sunday 
school, those who lead colored classes e Bees week meeting with the 
colored school on the Sabbath and the Indian chers with the Indians. |n 
order to gious teachings of the week, the subject for 
— in lessons has been made the 
su 


the teachers representing five diffi 
i of the students, a large portion of 
Baptists and Methodists. 


It is submitted that the foregoing extracts prove clearly that 
the Hampton Institute and Lincoln Institution are religious 
schools. oos itnot follow that an appropriation, such asis made 
yearly by Congress for the education of Indian youth at these 
ME is an appropriation of money for the propagation of re- 
ligion? And is this not just as much union of church and state 
as would be the appropriation of money for the education of 
Indians in Catholic schools? [Applause.] 

Sectarianism is only seen b worthy gentlemen when it 
can be used as a club against the Catholic Church. 

The Senate amendment simply makes provision for the educa- 
tion in the contract schools of those pupils who can not be pro- 
vided with instruction in the Government schools, and the pay 
alternative heres itself of putting the Indian pupils out on 

ies without education and without restraint, or allowing 
toreceive instruction in the contract schools until such time 
as the Government can make suitable provisions for them. This 
e ought to meet with the approval of every person not 

ided by bigotry or prejudice. I am aware, however, that a 
es number of the members of the House either belong to or are 
largely influenced by that nefarious organization known as the 


A. P. A., and this matter is not the only instance of the intorfer- 
ence of this organization during this session. . 

I think it might be well at this time, in order to show how far 
back the members of this o ization can trace their American 
ancestry, to note the fact t a certain Mr. Palmer, who was 
elected supreme secretary of the association at its national con- 
vention held here three weeks ago, took out his naturalization 
papers in the State of Montana one year ago last October. 

And yet this man dares to tell native-born Americans what rights 
and privileges are justly theirs in the United States of America! 

Read what two famous Americans say about such organizations 
as the A. P. A.: 

All secret, oath-bound political parties are dangerou mat- 
ter how pure or how patriotic the motives and 5 Teh tect trie 
them together. No political party can or ought to exist when one of its 
corner stones is opposition to freedom of thought and to the right to worship 
God according to the dictates of one’s own conscience, or according to the 
creed of any religious deno whatever.—U. S. Grant. 

Secret society politics —K nownothingism—had about as many elements of 
— as an anticholera or antipotato-rot party would have.—Horace 

E s 

In October, 1893, the following joint resolution authorizing the 
State of Wisconsin to place in Statuary Hall, at the Capitol, the 
statue of Père Marquette was unanimously adopted by Congress: 

Resolved aan and House of ug berg cem of the United States of 
America in assembled, That the State of Wisconsin be, and is hereby, 
authorized and ted the privilege of placing in Statuary Ca; 
tol, the statue of Pére Marquette, the faithful missi 
the Indians and explorations within the bo: 


the two ten 5 and ded be State 1 rd 3 
es TO 
the provisions of section 1814 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
In accordance with that vote, almost six weeks ago the Senate 
of the United States adopted a resolution thanking the people of 
Wisconsin for the statue of James Marquette, and that resolution 
was sent to this House for concurrent action. I have repeatedly 
urged the Republican members of the Committee on the Library 
to report the resolution favorably to the House, so that suitable 
action would betaken by this body. Father uette was one of 
the noblest men that ever lived. The record of his great achieve- 
ment in the discovery of the issi inis the honest pride of 
every true American. He was a loyal soldier in the army of Christ 
and he spread the gospel of Christianity in regions hitherto un- 
known and undiscovered by the white man. For six years he 
endured every sort of privation and hardship, sustaining himself 
on frozen fish and rock moss, and finally sacrificing his life by his 
strict devotion to duty among the Indians he labored for so hard. 
Parkman, in speaking of nette, said: 


and hung like an d over realities of h 
daily lot; kindled by the smile of his celestial mi: le and noble 
nature knew nofear. For her he burned to dare and to er, new 


And Parkman thus describes the closing scenes of his life: 


At night, mor they were fatigued, he told them to take rest, sa 
that he would call them when he felt his time approaching. 'Two or 
hours after they heard a feeble voice, and hastening to his side found him a 
the point of death. He calmly, murmuring the names of Jesus and 
Mary, with his eyes fixed on the crucifix which one of his followers held before 


him. They dug a grave beside the hut, according to the directions which he 
had given them; nreem they made their way to Michillimackinac, 
to bear the tidings to the priests at the mission of St. Ignace’ 


To show the love and devotion with which he was regarded, a 
ano of Ottawas, seven years before his pupils at La Pointe de St, 
pri 


mission. 

The governor of Wisconsin has sent a memorial to this body, * 
the present session, asking that eg Rosas be given this saint 
and martyr, and yet this ublican House on the eve of adjourn- 
ment stands convicted of willful and deliberate neglect in refus- 
ped action on the resolution sent here by the Senato. 

is is the first time in the annals of Congress that official 
recognition has been denied when statues have been presented 
by any of the numerous States, and the Republican party must 
take the responsibility. 'This neglect is particularly to be de- 
plored for the reason tbat there is no body of men to whom the 
people of these United States are more deeply obligated than to 
the early missionaries who carried the lamp of the istian faith 
amongst the sa 

Itis a well-known historical fact that the first heralds of Chris- 
tianity in savage climes have been immolated, and the spark of 
Divine faith was not i to ignite in the soul of the sav: 
breast until the wilderness had been profusely watered with the 
blood of those who had been commissioned to plantit, Iam con- 
fident, however, that when the conscience of the 5 


is aroused, their opinions crystallized into , they will make 
a demand this Republican House for official recognition 
of Father uette that it will not dare refuse. 

I want to attention that the Republican members of this 


— 
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House are responsible for the failure to pay proper zepo to this 
saint and ; that the French nation, of which Father Mar- 
quette was an illustrious son, rendered too valuable and too great 
services in the struggle for ey rw to allow such an indig- 
nity to be placed upon her, and I shall 3 his country- 
men in the United States do not resent it at the polls. E 

The Catholic people of this country have borne persecution and 
tyranny with the same meekness and the same spirit that ani- 
mated our dear Saviour when, pale, bruised, and blood-stained, 
mocked and goaded by the brutal d and fiendish mob, the 
rough Roman soldiery nailed Him tothe cross, His lipsmurmuring, 
** Father, forgive them, for they know not what do." 'Those 
words have in the ears of all mankind thro all the ages, 
and have been the guiding star for persecuted Catholics in every 
part of the world. [Applause.] 

In Ireland for more than two centuries the members of the 
Catholic faith were pd apum to every form of persecution, and 
yet her people stand ay as they have always stood, the noblest 
specimens of Catholic Christianity in the world. 

The civit oppression of Ireland would have terminated the mo- 
ment she embraced the Protestant religion. ; x 

The fact that they were deprived of every privilege and denied 
every right, refused, under penalty of ent, the oppor- 
tunity to hear mass, not allowed to vote, not allowed to serve in 
the militia, compelled to attend Protestant services, deprived of 
their property, €] 5 rege ea and — and oray prm 
of indignity hea: upon them, only serv strengthen the 
ihat bound them jo He moth church and kiadied K A&topger 
flame for Catholicism in their hearts. 

In Ireland, too, in all her movements for religious and political 
freedom, the Catholic people idolized the Protestant leaders of the 
time in the persons of Lord Edward Fi d, Henry Grattan, 
Robert Emmet, Wolfe Tone, and Charles Stewart Parnell with a 
devotion as remarkable as it was strong and lasting. , 

But I seriously question, Mr. Speaker, whether in the future in 
this country it will be the part of wisdom to continue this forgiv- 
ing spirit. Iam glad to say. however, on the floor of this House 
that the great body of the Protestant people have no sympathy 
with the attack that is being made upon the members of the 


in the divinity of Christ, 

morality for salvation of mankind, 
prosperity depends on respect for the law, for the rights of per- 
sons and pro 

there should be general disregard of the law, anarchy and com- 
munismin their worst forms would follow. The progress of crime 


is in direct proportion with irreligion, and every true Christian 
recognizes the that whatever tends to diminish crime makes an 
additional saf to the family and the State. 


Itis to the fair-minded spirit of this class of the members of this 
House that I ask for an honest and fair settlement of the contract- 
school system. 

Mr. Speaker, to-day in this country there are in round numbers 
12,000,000 Catholics in a total pornea of 70,000,000, or 20 per 
cent of the whole, and yet in this House of Representatives, com- 
posed of more than 350 ms, I know of but three members 
who are communicants of that body. I make this statement to 
the people of the United States in answer to the charge that has 
been made that the Catholic Church is engaged in an i 
attempt to control the political machinery of this Government. 

The Catholic Church in this country has grown tremendously 
in the century, and to-day has more communicants than any 
other denomination. From 40,000 in the time of the Revolution, 
they have now reached 12,000,000, with property valued at $118,- 
000,000, and have made themselves felt in every branch and ave- 
nue of intellect and quu In every village, e or tower 
tipped with the cross tells where Catholics pray, and thousands, 
aye, hundreds of thousands, gather in these edifices each day to 
render homage to Almighty God. They are proud of the history 
of their church, and persecution and tyranny only add to their 


For fifteen hun years the Catholic Church preserved faith- 
fully for all mankind the ings of God concerning faith and 


morals, and during all that time she has remained the same, 
guarding with unremitting care the same deposits of faith and 
morals, and dispensing the same sacraments for the spiritual 
nourishment of souls. During all that period she has taught her 
children the faith which raises human life above mere animal 
existence, and has scattered the treasures of her enlightened 
intellect into every corner of the globe. 

She is here to-day in America, in the closing days of the nine- 
teenth century, not in weakness or decay, but in the full prime 
and vigor of her immortality and s , towering in the con- 
sciousness of her own rectitude, scorning to tamper with the 
eights of other denominations, but brooking no interference with 

own. 5 


, and the sanctity of oaths. They feel that if | Indians 


In closing, Mr. Speaker, I wish to impress upon the members of 
this House that in toane for the Senate provision they are only 
acting in accordance with the equities and justice of this whole 
matter. The Indians are wards of the nation, aud we are under 
the deepest obligations to educate them. 

At the ion of the Government, the different denomina- 
tions school buildings, and in this work the Catholic 
Church spent about $1,500,000, a t deal more than all the 
other denominations combi y went on building, in this 
way reclaiming the Indian youth from ignorance and infidelity, 
MALA horiena ago, when hostile legislation warned them to 

The first opposition to these appropriations came some few 

0, and it was agreed that the appropriation should be cut 

per cent e year until wiped out. These terms were ac- 
cepted by the di denominations, and in the last Congress 
another 20 per cent reduction was made. Now there are members 
of this House who wish this Congress to break faith with the 
ple who control these schools, and rather than allow the chi 
to continue in the schools for another year would prefer them to 
go uneducated and untanght. This result would surely follow, 
as it is admitted, even by the opponents of this measure, that 
school buildings can not be erected in the short space of time 
allowed, and that no money has been ager Fe to build them. 

In the name of justice, standing in the full glare of American 
public renis Lask for fair treatment for these contract schools. 

u "8e. 
.& . I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin . CooPER]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. M oe E GNIS o MAY ee 
afew words in reply to the gentleman from Massachusetts. He 
hassaid that during the present session of Congress this House 
has voted appropriations to institutions purely sectarian. I am 
y misinformed, Mr. Speaker,if that be a true statement. I 

o not know that this House has voted appropriations to any sec- 
tarian institution at the present session. y vote has not been 
cast for any such appropriation, and it never will be. 

The gentleman says that we attack the Catholic religion. I 
denyit. Nosuch proposition has been made here; nor any propo- 
sition that in any proper sense could be construed as an attack 
upon the Catholic religion or upon any other religion. 
do demur to is the propos of the gentleman Massachu- 
setts (who announced hi the other day and to-day as a Cath- 
olic) that he shall take the public money to teach his religion to 
i Ideny that he has a right to vote one penny of my 
money—and I have an equal undivided share with every other 
citizen of the Republic in the public money—to teach Catholicism 
A a 5 or Methodism to a Modoc, [Laughter and ap- 
plause. 

It is no part of the functions of the Government of the United 
States to teach an Indian that the Pope is infallible, to teach him 
that or any other purely religious tenet up to the end of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1897, nor for any other length of time, how- 
ever short. I am not saying that it is true or that it is false; but 
there are millions of people in this country just as as the 
distinguished Representative from usetts, who says here 
that 1 a Catholic constituency in the city of Boston 

Mr. ZGERALD. Inever made any such statement, although 
I should be proud if it were the fact. My constituency is part 
Protestant and part Catholic. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Well, a constituency largely Cath- 
olic, he said. He did not say it to-day; he said it the other day 
when he addressed the House. 
made any such statement. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Very well; I so understood him. 
The gentleman has said that we have a right to use the public 
money to teach the Catholic religion to Indians because, for- 
sooth, Congress has given that right in the past. Idenyit. I 
deny that the wrong act of another Congress is binding upon this 
Congress. If that was done, as we know it was, it was plainly in 
violation of a principle that lies at the foundation of this Republic, 
Jefferson and Madison, the founders and leaders of the party of 
which the gentleman from Massachusetts proudly announced him- 
self to be a member, both declared that this nation, the last h 
of free government on this earth, could not exist if the principle 
were to obtain which the gentleman soearnestly champions. The 
union of church and state would ruin the Republic. slightest 
step in the direction of accomplishing such a union ought to be 
opposed by every man who recognizes the binding obligation upon 
him to obey and revere the Constitution of the United States; 
because, while that instrument does not in express terms say that 
we shall not appropriate money for sectarian p: it does say 
that Con, shall do nothing respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion and if voting my money and your money to teach Indians 

Catholic um gent or any other religion is not doing something 
to propagate and establish that religion, what is it doing? 
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"Mr. FITZGERALD. May I ask the gentleman a question? 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I prefer to proceed 


Upon the practical side of this question there is this to be said: 
There is no necessity for this appropriation. The tleman was 
guilty of what logicians call a petitio principii—a ing of the 
whole question—when he said these children woul thrown 
upon the mercy of the cold world unless this 5 were 
voted. Nothing of that kind is true. As I stated when this mat- 
ter was up before, the Catholic Church in this country has more 
than 6,000,000 communicants, and the total QUIM appropria- 
tions to aid in carrying on these schools as they are now carried 
on is less that $300,000; only about 5 cents a year—less than half a 
cent a month—to every one of these communicants, 

No other church in this country asks this appropriation to-day. 
Other churches did ask it, but they have voluntarily relinquished 
their claim to it. If the Catholic Church be the patriotic institu- 
tion which its cardinal in a recent letter said it is; if it be the pa- 
triotic institution which the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
announced it to be; if, as he says, Catholics are as good, loyal cit- 
izens as 3 else in this country ought to be—and I make 
no attack upon their patriotism—then it is time for them asa 
church to stop demanding that public money be poa to propagate 
the Catholic religion among Indians or any where else, [Appl use.] 
Profession is one thing: action is another. They say that they 
wish nothing done inimical to the Republic. They know that a 
union of church and state would be fatal to it. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. SHERMAN], the chairman 
of this committee, has suggested that the ponding: proposition isa 
compromise. I wish to inform the gentleman that Congress can 
compromise questions concerning potatoes or corn or hominy or 
wheat—questions of the tariff. It can not compromise, and ought 
not to attempt to compromise, qu of conscience. This is a 
question of the abstract Wah of the citizen notto have his money 
appropriated to teach z religion in which he does not believe. 

r. WALKER of Massachusetts. Or believes. 

Mr.COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes,orin whichhe believes. Iac- 
cept the suggestion. If you have a right to take the public money, 
I will say to the gentleman from New York, to teach the Catholic 
religion, then you have the same right to giveit to Robert G. 
Ingersoll to teach infidelity, or to a rabbi to teach the Jewish faith. 

Here the hammer fell. 
.SHERMAN. Does the gentleman wish further time? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Ishould like about two minutes 
more. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iyield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Ishould like to ask the gentleman a ques- 


tion. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Wait a moment. I want to say 
a word more in reply to the gi nee already made by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. He said they wanted money to carry 
on these schools; that unless we make this appropriation the chil- 
dren would be turned adrift, etc. The gentleman from New 
York, in a speech which he made when this matter was originally 
brought before the House, said that he had learned from unofficial 
sources which he considered credible that the Catholic Church 
would not sell those school buildings which they now use for 
sectarian schools for Indian children. 

Now, if the Catholic Church proposes to keep those school 
buildings, pray for what purpose does it intend to k them? 
Simply for the purpose of educating the Indians. gat lic ap- 
propriations are withheld from those schools, what will be done 
Pith them? They will be continued at a nominal expenditure of 
5 cents per capita annum, contributed voluntarily by the 
communicants of that church. 

Another thing. This House, if it wants school buildings erected, 
can Bay nere and vote an appropriation of a million and a half or 
two million dollars for that purpose. It is suggested to me that 
for this purpose there is now an appropriation of $200,000 in the 
bill. ‘These buildings can be constructed without loss of time. 
In the ar fing ruere they run up a 10-story building in a very 
few months. If it should be absolutely necessary to erect these 
buildings—I do not think it is—the Secretary of the Treasury can, 
with an 1 of a million and a half or two millions, go 
on and have school buildings put up in very short time. Teachers 
can also be readily employed, and in a very few months the sys- 
tem could be in complete operation. But I do not think that is at 
all necessary. The Catholic Church will support its own schools; 
it will support its own schools without public money; it will 
po them just as the Congregationalists, the Baptists, the 
Methodists, the Lutherans, the Presbyterians, and all the other 
denominations support the schools in which they teach the In- 
dians—that is, by means of the voluntary contributions of their 

tive communicants. 

[Here the hammer Mm 

. FITZGERALD. y I have a few moments? 
^ XE COOPER of Wisconsi. What is the gentleman's ques- 
on 

Mr. SHERMAN, I am sorry I can not yield to the gentleman 


from Massachusetts. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts desired to ask me a question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ican not yield for that purpose. Everybody 


is pen for a vote. 

k MON DELL. Mr. Speaker, I feel somehesitancy in occupy- 
ing the attention of the House at this late day of the session, when 
important measures are crowding for recognition, but I trust the 
House will bear with me in a brief statement of one phase of the In- 
dian question, in view of the interest felt in the subject I wish to 
discuss by my constituents, and the interest which the country at 
large should have in a statement as to the real nature of the oc- 
currences in one of the most widely heralded and bloodless Indian 
troubles that has occurred on our Western frontier in late years. 
Irefer, Mr. Speaker, to the so-called Jacksons Hole Indian troubles, 
which occurred during the summer of 1895, south of the Yellow- 
stone National Park,in the State of Wyoming. I believe I am 
entirely within the bounds of truth when I say that no occurrence 
of late yearson our frontier has been so thoroughly misunderstood, 
either as to the causes which led to the troubles between the set- 
tlers and the Indians or as to the actual occurrences in the region 
referred to last summer. 

I have felt that justice to my constituents, who were espe- 
cially affected by the false statements which were made, not onl 
through the press of the country, but in some cases through offi- 
cial and semiofficial sources, as well as justice to the fair name of 
the settlers of the West in general who are brought in contact with 
the Indian tribes, demand that a statement should be made giving 
the facts, fairly and honestly, as they occurred. "We can not as 
a people oe to retain respect for each other, nor can we expect 
there shall be that cordial dra agree cid the peoples of far 
separate portions of the country, which the future peace of the 
nation demands, unless an effort be made to disabuse the public 
mind as to the actions and motives of the people of one section, 
which actions and motives may have been misconstrued and mis- 
understood, and this misconsiruction and misunderstanding her- 
alded broadcast over the nation to create a false impression as to 
the character of the residents of one section throughout the nation. 

I fear the people of the Eastern and Middle States are sometimes 
inclined to forget that the men who are developing the far West, 
who are braving the dangers and difficulties of frontier life, are 
in the main the same class of men who have extended the fron- 
tier from its original outpost on the summits of the Alleghanies 
until it has become almost a thing of the past, its hardships and 
prenne and its isolation from the outer world being now con- 

ed to comparatively few districts of the Northwest, notable 
among which is the region in which the trouble occurred last sum- 
mer to which I refer. The people of my State, while restless un- 
der the false accusations and the flippant quips and flings of our 
Eastern brethren in regard to the occurrences in Jackson's Hole 
last summer, deemed it best to make no loud and noisy demon- 
stration of our disapproval of the unwarranted verdict of a large 
portion of the Eastern press against our officials or our citizens, 
until the highest tribunal of the land had passed upon the ques- 
tion as to our right to police our territory, but now that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has declared that Wyoming is, 
indeed, a sovereign State, endowed with all the rights and privi- 
leges vested in the original States, as a representative of that State 
I feel bold in craving a few moments’ attention of the House in a 
recital of the circumstances and conditions which led up to and 
culminated in the friction between roving bands of Indian hunters 
and the officers of Uinta County, Wyo., last summer. 

Iask the gentlemen to bear in mind the fact that these troubles 
all arose from the wanton and indiscriminate slaughter of game 
by bands of Indians off of their reservations in violation of the game 
laws of the State of Wyoming, laws which our citizens are bound 
to respect and against whom they are enforced. The Indians 
claimed that by treaty rights they were superior to any law that 
might be passed by our State for the protection of game. Troubles 
between Indians and settlers on the frontier of our country on ac- 
count of the indiscriminate hunting and slaughter of game by the 
Indians is no new condition. There is scarcely a district in the 
Northwest where at some time in the past there have not been 
troubles of this character. 

At various times treaties have been made with Indian tribes 
giving them the right to hunt on any unoccupied lands of the 
United States or in certain districts outside of their reservation 
limits. Asthecountry inthe vicinity of the reservations becomes 
settled, as the ever onward march of civilization locates homes 
and builds schoolhouses upon the broad plains and in the moun- 
tain valleys, there is constantly increasing friction between the 
Indian, accustomed to ride over the country at will and hunt 
game at all seasons of the year, and the settlers, who do not par- 
ticularly enjoy seeing all of the game in their vicinity slaughtered, 
and who do not take kindly to the continuation of the savage 
chase in the vicinity of their ranches and homes. 

As State governments were set up, game laws were enacted for 
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the purpose of protecting game from ultimate extinction, and in 
order that citizens might enjoy the pleasures and profits of hunt- 
ing to a reasonable extent during certain seasons of the year and 
under proper restrictions. In many instances Indian agents and 
others in charge of tribes and bands of Indians have accepted the 
conditions of these State laws without question, and have even 
hailed their enactment with satisfaction as tending in their en- 
forcement to wean the Indian from the savage pleasures of the 
chase, and by confining him more closely to the reservation render 
him more susceptible to those influences calculated to educate 
him in the arts of jen industry, in the practice of which 
lay his only hope of becoming self-supporting and thereby self- 

ting and open to all the influences that tend to civilization. 
Unfortunately, both for the Indians and the settlers, those having 
the responsibility of looking after these wards of the nation have 
notalways received in a friendly spirit these wholesome regula- 
tions, but have resented them as an infringement upon the rights 
of the Indians, to be resisted, even to theextent of encouragin 
their savage wards to resist the legally constituted authorities o 
the States in the performance of what they considered to be their 
plain duty under the law, thereby fostering and encouraging 
that feeling of contempt for the white man's law which is so 
marked a characteristic of the North American Indian. 

In order to give a clear understanding of the causes that led up 
to thetroublesinthe Jacksons Lake country in the summer of 1895 
I shall be compelled to go somewhat into detail. 3 

On the 8d day of July, 1868, a treaty was signed at Fort Bridger, 
Utah, between the Bannack and Shoshone Indians and a commis- 
sion acting for the United States Government, which treaty con- 
tained the following proyision: 


ARTICLE 4. The Indians herein named when the agency house and 
other buildings shall be constructed on their reservations „that they 
will make said reservations their permanent home, and they will make no 


rmanent settlement elsewhere; but they shall have the right to hunt on 


e ase y lands of the United States so long as game may be found 
thereon and so long as posce subsists among the whites and on the 
borders of the hunting districts. 


In the course of time these Indians were located upon two res- 
ervations, the Bannacks and a part of the Shoshones in the vicin- 
ity of Fort Hall, Idaho, upon what is known as the Fort Hall 
Reservation. The remainder of the Shoshones were located on 
the Shoshone Reservation, at the head of Wind River, in Wyoming. 
At the time this treaty was made and for a long time thereafter 
Wyoming and Idaho were Territories. The region in which the 
recent trouble occurred had not even been penetrated by the hardy 
ae and was not visited to any considerable extent by the 

dians themselves, being accessible only by long journeys over 
rough mountain trails. Not a t many years ela , how- 
ever, before there to be friction between the settlers in the 
vicinity of the Fort Reservation in Idaho and the Indians 
over the indiscriminate slaughter of game by the Indians. In 
order to overcome the irritation thus uced, a commission, 
consisting of J. P. C. Shanks, Henry W. Reed, and T. W. Bennett, 
was appointed to treat with the Bannack and other Indians in 
southern Idaho for the relinquishment of their right to hunt on 
the unoccupied lands of the United States. 

This commission concluded an agreement with the said Indians 
on m Tth day of November, 1873, whereby the said Indians agreed 
as follows: 


And whereas, owing to the increase in the country of the white popalo 
and the scarcity of game for the support of the Indians, it has, in the judg- 


uished, and hereafter the privilege of said Indians to hunt off the reserva- 
on shall be under the written permission of the agent. 


This treaty was duly signed and ratified by the commissioners 
and over 200 of the Indians, and upon the 3d day of February, 
1874, the agreement was duly transmitted to Congress for action 
thereon, by the Secretary of the Interior. No action was ever 
taken by Congress on this treaty. Had the treaty then signed been 
ratified by Congress, the late Jacksons Hole Indian trouble would 
never have occurred. 

As time went on settlements were extended in northern Idaho 
and western Wyoming, and the big game continued each year to 
become scarcer. Numerous protests from the settlers were made 
from time to time against the killing by the Indians, at all sea- 
8ons of the year, of vast quantities of game, thereby 3 
settlers of an opportunity of partly supplying their larders from 
the game of the country and compelling them to make distant 
trips into the mountain regions in order to secure even a limited 
quantity of meat for themselves and families. These complaints 


led to the issuance in 1889 of a circular letter from the Interior 
Department to Indian agents in the Northwest, as follows: 
[Circular] 
DEPARTMENT OF THE OR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., November 1, 1889. 
To United States Indian Agents: 

Frequent complaints have been made to this Department that Indians are 
in the habit of leaving their reservations forthe purpose of hunting; that 
they slaughter game in large meis in violation of the law of the State 
or Territory in which they reside, and that in many instances large numbers 
of wild animals are killed simply for their hides. 

In some cases Indians, by treaty stipulations, have the guaranteed right to 
hunt, upon specifled conditions, outside their existing reservations. 'The 
Secretary of the Interior has decided that the privilege of hunting under 
such treaty provisions is the right to merely kill such game as may be neces- 
po? A to supply the needs of the Indians, and that the slaughter of wild ani- 

in vast numbers for their hides only and the abandonment of the 
carcasses without attempting to make use of them is as much a violation of 
the HY as an absolute prohibition upon the part of the United States 
against the exercise of such privilege would be. This fact should be im- 
pressed upon the minds of the Indians who have such treaty rights, and they 
will be given to understand that the wanton destruction o! me will not be 
permitted. And those not having the reserved 3 privilege of hunting 
outside of their existing reservation should be warned against leaving their 
reservation for hun as they are liable to arrest and prosecution for 
violation of the laws of the State or Territory in which offenses may be com- 


mitted. 
In view of the settlement of the country and the coi ent disaj ce 
of the game, the time has long since e by when the Indians can live by the 
chase. They should abandon their idle and nomadic ways and endeavor to 
cultivate habits of industry and adopt civilized pursuits to secure the means 


for self-support. 
Very y (Signed by the Commissioner.) 
The opposition u the part of the settlers to Indians hunting 


was largely due to the fact of the absolute disregard of the Indians 
for sex or condition of the game when hunting. 

As early as 1890 frequent complaints were made to State and 
county authorities by settlers on the Green and Snake rivers and 
their tributaries in Wyoming against the slaughter of game by 
the Indians. "These protests each year became more vigorous as 
the settlements increased and extended, and as the annually 
recurring hunting trips of the Indians rendered the game scarcer. 

Inthe year 1890 the Territory of Wyoming was admitted into 
the Union of States in the following words: 


For the protection of large game within the State the following 
provision was made: 


e 
kill said animals, but not by means of any 


Certainly the Indians of Idaho could scarcely be considered bona 
fide residents of the State, while it seemed that by common con- 
sent there was no disposition to deprive Indians living on reserva- 
tions within the State of all privileges accorded to other residents. 
It soon became evident, however, that this law was inadequate to 
prevent the game from threatened annihilation, both from white 
and Indian hunters. The simple mind of the Indian had not 
readily grasped the idea of State lines, and the Shoshone Indian 
living on the Fort Hall Reservation could not understand why 
he could not enjoy all the privileges enjoyed by his brother in 
Wyoming. The clause of the law giving bona fide residents of 
Wyoming the right to kill game at all seasons of the year was 
intended to enable our own citizens to procure game when abso- 
py 5 for Mem ra pus e ee lolt a loophole 

or the killing of large quantities o; e in violation of its spirit 
rather Gian its letter. = = = 

In the meantime constant complaints were being made of the 
wanton destruction of game life by the Indians from many por- 
tions of northern and western Wyoming. The citizensin that 
region became thoroughly aroused to the necessity of immediate 
and vigorous action if the large game was to be preserved for any 
considerable length of time. The killing of game by residents or 
those claiming to be residents of the State in excessive quanti- 
ties or during the breeding season could be remedied by a State 
law. The question as to the prevention of the indiscriminate 
slaughter of game by the Indians was a more serious one, and its 
solution depended on whether or not the Indians had, by reason 
of their treaty, a right to hunt within the confines of Wyoming 
in violation of her game laws; in short, whether the savage, who 
added nothing to the wealth of the State, whose residence even 
was beyond the confines of the State, was entitled to rights and 
pen denied the men who, braving all the hardships and dif- 

culties incident to pioneer life, were opening a path for civiliza- 
tion in the wilderness. 
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Among those of our people who gave the question any study 


there seems never to have been a doubt in regard to the matter. 
It was quite taken for granted that the act of admission of Wyo- 
ming to the Union of States, giving her all the cs es and privileges 
accorded to the thirteen tates, certainly conferred upon 
the State the first essential of sovereignty, the right to exercise 
police power over her aE al SN e erre eld that no State was en- 
oying the rights reserved by thirteen original States, if a 
e of savages were to be permi — to ride at random over her 
MH and slaughter her game, while the State was absolutely 
pou to prevent the total destruction by these marauders and 
of game life within her borders. This must have been 
the view taken of the matter by the Department of the Interior on 
May 2, 1894, when the following letter was addressed to sixteen 

Indian agents in the Northwest: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
ington, D. C., May 2, 1894. 


numerous parties of 
Aided ME agents, to TALKA social 
e in large quantities, merely for the sake of killing and 
t their 8 destruction of wild animals is 
adjacent to the Yellowstone National 
Shosh ; and that if these ne hares are allowed to 
continue during the 8 ‘season it will proba TS con- 
aluit ip. 
n the rece: r you call a coun your 
intorn hé parport ot tds DENM . 


all 
again. Further, that they 
and Du by State officers for violating ues game laws of the State or 


in which they may be found hunt 

be when you have reason to 
expeditions; and where permission is 
to leave the reservation for other it should be only upon 
while absent. 


pdition that the passes in the future to visits or to leave the reser- 


When such pass has been ted, the CCC 
vations which the they intend to visit should be notified of the time of their 
departure, their names, and the route they intend to Sod, so they may be 
on the lookout for them. 

Your Me B pes pese ene in this matter is requested, in order that the evils 

and the threatened danger 


comp! of trouble be- 
tween t ho Indians and white averted. 
= d: (Signed by the Acting Commissioner.) 
It will be noticed that in this letter the Department calls at- 
tention to the fact that Indians hunting off their reservations 


„will be liable to arrest and punishment” for the violation of the 
Hunting. laws of the State or Territory in which they may be found 


e 28th of August, 1894, the S ed telegram was re- 
Vi by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
Ross Fork, IDAHO, August 27 (via Pocatello, Idaho, August 28, 1894). 
ies COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN n Washington, D. C.: 
telegram received 

Er — t has been made in Silver City by C. M. Hays, district attorney, 

that a number of Indians are slaughtering pes and have threatened re- 
to officers of that county. 'Troops been asked for. Can you 


sistance 
settle the difficulty? 
“J. F. CURTIS, Secretary of State." 


I think Indians are from Western Shoshone . Nev. Have I au- 
. investigate and direct re Indians to to proper res- 


VANORSDALE, Acting Agent. 
On the 29th of A: 1894, the county and prosecuting attorney 
of Fremont County, Wyo.,in which county is situated the Shoshone 
Reservation, d the following letter to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs: 
LANDER, WYO., August 29, 1894. 


Bin: IL incl. TL S erana: SDr a a pass issued Indians by the 
agent of the Shoshone peg rey a er the orders of the Department 
TV dly sent me, I am unable to see how 
such issued, and therefore desire to call attention upon the 

of the Depa as a ga to the neglect of the agent to obey the injunctions of his 


superior offi 
plaints lately made to this office warrant me in saying 
—— never before have the Indians been alowed such ruere EE asat present 
d Blackfeet Indians c Rc Pe ackson's Hole M p a 


er 500 Bannack an 
along the line of the: Yellowstone National Par! 3 forests 
better aid them in the indiscriminate — 3 . 


game in the country. The attention of of the Department has been ed to 
ese depredations and an effort made to enlist the services of the agents in 
the pro of the game zov rapidly being exterminated, ions, ast State 
authorities are s provected int tod acy ete condi 


&bsent upon them, to kill all the game th 

will ELS State interference. The local auth are power- 
less to cope with the now absent from their reservations, 
and owing to the sparsely settled communities and the insolence of the In- 
dians, the settlers or their &nd per- 
Bonalsafety. Under conditions now exist the game which during the 


v her moun ranges a Pe ecole emere ont oak or tee 
r 
Pee tbat a full investigation of these matiers Will be proceeded wich 
I have the honor to remain, 

Respectfully, WILL L. SIMPSON, 


County Attorney, Fremont County. 
To the honorable COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Upon the 5th of September following the same gentleman ad- 
dressed a letter to Hon. John E. Osborne, governor of Wyoming, 
the substance of which is as follows: 


LANDER, WYO., September 5, 1891. 
1 Late advices from the northwestern part 


e m Cin ny Ho Captain €^ ‘These Indians are at 


estruction of wild 
reserve south and . the national park in this State. 
vont Sh ros wor from violating the 
laws. Com piant upon 7 e mane the De 
these rapidly 3 depreda: — — no 3 has “=e tothem, 
or its orders have been pigeonholed by the agents in charge 


ions. 
The increasing alarm among the settlers of iain mado daily to my often 


estroyers is evident trom the com laints made dail ron Aa 
The insulting „66 9 


te 
What action p chief executive of a State ieg o in these 


8 mind, but 1 . the le of 
mont and U pre wy ne Tate aoe omy pee hon me the areas of 
land set apart for their individ of the n an order 


ual use, 
for the ts to Resp their Indians on their reservations and thus keep down 
surely becoming 


the trouble, which is apparent to any who have knowledge 
of the situation. a ieee a 


This summer's devilish work has been eT, ay rene Nothing can undo 


the immense to ournatural resources. forests destroyed means 
+ pea pyran, peop) sorter rir Sven: ria bend wet Our game destroyed 
for its hide alone, a glory of our State forever gone. 
Yours, very 
WILL N 
JOHN E. OSBORNE, 


Governor or Hh Wyoming, Cheyenne. 
This letter was transmitted by Governor Osborne to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior on the 8th day of September, accompanied by 
the following communication: 


un — herewith I transmit a letter from the prosecuting attorney 
of Fremont ntm this State. n of the eee now 
committed oy the Shoshone Indians eai en pork 3 
of the failure of Captain Ben ipfis. ac at Fort Wi ES the 
y pem of his 3 actorily to our people. 
ts have come to my office, since Captain 


taken occasion to make careful inq 
sire d inform tbe Department t unless he — aad of prem — 
e affairs of his office, there be the near future. 
le of Fremont County have for months been in constant fear of 
u Pre peopl and it would not su me at any time to hear that the home 
ME and —— rr gore ina TE of R y eee Ad can not too 
— N. removal o e present agent, an: a tment in his 
ince de . of Fremont County. sits 

9 respectfully, Jona E. OSBORNE, 

Governor of Wyoming. 


Hon. HOKE SMITA, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


In reply to this communication by Governor Osborne, the fol- 
lowing answer was made on the 22d of September: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF DAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., September 22, 1894. 
Srr: inve Cie ane MD Sor S receipt of dig qe 
, relating to the ä — 
from the FRE =a Fort Ha 


pois mnent b. setting fot forth his aret inqulry o extreme yr of x Judgment d I. 


Soror. x and [x unless met his meth 


depre F hat under date of the 
ully inform you that under date 12th in- 
stant EOD — ores Captain ay as follows: 

Call in all absent Indians. Report at once by wire how many are absent 
from the reservation. Governor of Wyoming complains of depredations by 
28. August 29 T telegraphed Captain Van Oredale. Indian 

n an t of 
the Fort Hall Agency, Idaho, to st once have his absent return to 
their reservation 

Under date of the 3d instant he reported that he had sent his Indian police 
and runners to order absent Indians back to the reservation. 

Captain Ray reported, September 13, that in compliance with office instruo- 
tions he has n out his Indian police to order Indians absent from his 


. ͤ . roux the War Depertsent? 
er, au ar ment for 
an escort of soldiers, in a that he may scout the territory adjoining his 
reservation and compel the Indians to return to their tive reservations; 
and 5 he n —— to invite — 8 authorities to send a civil officer 
with hr is expected the War Department will soon 


take action on the 


above — 
Trust that these de ations by Indians will soon cease, and assuring 
v rusting that these end nudus Qo to do everything in its power to 
attain that end, I remain, 
Very respectfully, 


FRANK ARMSTRONG, 


Hon. Jonx E. OSBORNE, 
Governor of Wyoming, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


1896. 


On the 6th day of A 1894, the coun 
pag nied of Uinta Counts Were, sent the f 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs: 


fuas 3 to 


EVANSTON, WYO., August 6, 1894. 
D. M. BROWNING, 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C.: 

Ihave reliable information that 100 Bannack Indians are in this county 
killing game for hides. Will you send soldiers to take them back or let them 
take the consequences? 

JOHN C. HAMM, 
Attorney Uinta County. 

On November 30 the county attorney of Fremont County again 

addressed the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, as follows: 
LANDER, WYO., November 30, 1894. 

DEAR Sin: I enclose you a Lien Vas & justice of the peace psa eA ee aas oon 

Agent hay also origi upon game by o Indians, under authority of 


irme perenne will result in the Department taking other 
violation of its orders by the acting agent of the Sho- 


WILL L. SIMPSON. 
MMISSIONER OF [INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Bac > Washington, D. C. 


: The letter referred to by Justice of the Peace Tappan is as fol- 
OWS: 


trust 
steps in the 9 


DUBOIS, WYO., October 13, 1894. 


echt Indians Indians 


are sodrawn te pariy, 


We had to make a gun play to search one outflt, but trust that under the 
circumstances we have not overs! the law. We found this outfit had 
41 hides and no pass, or at least they denied having one. We did not Bad 
fresh hides enough to locate the parties M had n killing for hides, and 
maae the circumstances made no arrests, but turned e dian toward 

eagency. It bei late in the day we did not count the hides of another 
eed on Orest. b EM told them to pull for the agency at once. 

If we are o po, pre ED lease advise us. We have an exact tally of the hides 
in each outfit, and if required will send you affidavits and you can put them 
in shape and send them up, and I will have them sworn to and returned to 


u. 
FOU Tours, truly, JAMES H. TAPPAN, 
Justice of the Peace. 
P. 8.—You will notice there were 41 hides with no pass. 


W. L. SIMPSON, 
ed. Wyo. 


aptain Ray referred, in his communication to the Department 

inc e erence to this matter, to Justice iem and his men as an 

armed body of lawless whites," although his superior officer, the 
33 mmissioner of Indian had, under date of May 

2, notified him that Indians violating the game laws of the State 

or Aa tle which they are found hunting are liable to arrest 


and 

Teo append. hereto a certified copy of one of the passes referred 
to 1 5 Justice Tappan as being issued edu the agent of the Shoshone 
Agency, and it will be noted that the pass had expired by limita- 
tion for three months at the time it was taken up: 


UNITED STATES INDIAN SERVICE, 
Shoshone Agency, May Il, 1894. 


No. oa] a 
given ven Peoutze and family of three persons to be absent from 
gie — 8 period of sixty days, for the purpose of visiting Green 
ver. 
DN of visiting friends. 
. report to ——. 


— » B 


P. H. RAY, 
Captain, Acting United States Indian Agent. 
[District clerk's certificate.] 
STATE or WYOMING, County of Fremont, ss: 


5 5 tor one that the above full, true, and co: copy thereof; 
being so full and 88 as the same now ap before me. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto su my hand and affixed the 


2 said court, at my office in Lander, Wyo., this 22d day of June, 


BEN SHELDON. 
Clerk Third Judicial District, Fremont County, Wyo. 
On November 14, 1894, the honorable Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs addressed the following letter to the Indian agent at Fort 
Hall Agency: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., November 14, 1894. 


Str: Referring to office letter to your pater rv of May 2, 1894, relative 


to the Indians under his charge wantonly slaughterin ig gamo, particularly in 
the S Hives paps to the Yellowstone National k, in parta he was 
a council of the India: 


ns and inform them 3 such whos 

dations should be a d. and that veg p ould not be granted 

he had they intended ad een on MEM conan re ons, ete., I 

have to inform you that a further complain: this office from Mr. 

EA G. pec editor of Recreation, New York Ee who states that Mr. B. M. 
Webster, of Omaha, Nebr., who has from a hunting trip 

1n the Rocky Mountains, writes him tha Bannack Indians 


d returned 


t the 
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south and east of the National 
and taking only their skins, 


— — f = , deer, and an 
leaving the carcasses to Mr. Bhields f fi - ee. at these Indians 
have been makin; EN of this reckless sla of game every 

. of law, but that the people " the Territories dis- 
them on account “Tien tions which they fear might be 
by the Indians in retaliatio: 

"While this office believes that United States Indian agents have endeavored 
to prevent the Indians from wantonly 3 game due the Western coun- 
try, and that in many instances where comp ts have been made against 
the Indians careful investigation has shown that the eei one against them 
were either al ther false or greatly e rated, sometimes willfully so, 
re I would request that you be watchful of the Indians n your 8 98 

the end that they give no further cause for complaint in this matter 
can say to them that further complaints have been made about their killing 
game and that such depredations must cease. 


Very respectfully, 
at IN x UE D. M. BROWNING, Commissioner. 
OMOnited 3 — Agent, 
Fort Hall Agency, Ross Fork, Idaho. 

It will be noticed that in this letter to Mr. Teter the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs does not take exceptions to the statement 
made by Mr. Shields that the Indians were killing game in viola- 
tion of | State laws, and the inference would be that they are 
amenable to State laws, and he does not make any reference to 
sr red rights which hold the Indians superior to the laws of 

e 

On the 20th of February, 1895, the State legislature of Wyo- 
ming, in response to an almost unanimous public sentiment and 


BAV DA RUNE AE Moo h the coun 
Park, killing 


the continued and os yore violations of the 1 of the game 
und | LAWS, passed an act hich the following has especial reference 
large game: 


Sec. 14. It shall be unlawful to pursue, hunt, or kill any deer, elk, moose, 
mountain sheep, mountain t,or psa Kea at any time ‘exe on ud the 
mber, Octo! T, and MM in each y uring which 

Dx may 


be killed or Nunted under condi- 
tions and restrictions imposed b: n. It shall be unlawful at an 


. Any person may, 
and p aperi fant, andl 
the animals mentioned 5 this f 


of supplying himself with zondi but not for 3 Lane ren y wanto; 
In ont reventmore eff ectively Seeds — eee the moniy, 
section for it 2 en 


nlawful for any 5 


ulati s purposes it 
this! State ipt ge any of 
the male animals . ed, or pursued 


to issue 
such licenses upon the ent of „ Shall de ood te 
their Many f Buch rA dap shall es J 
he males of the animals 


period. 


On Sanaa 2 th the following letter in regard to the slaughter 
o — game by Indians was addressed to the honorable Secretary of 


BROOKDALE, Rep BANK, MONMOUTH County, N. J., 
January 21, 1895. 


charge o! r Department. e 
known as Jacksons Hole. T pod of which is now Marysvale, Uinta County, 
Y o., 6 ^ "d 


= ECC 
pe ostile e 
in that vicinity, and 


E —. — ^ 


eir meat SCR off and are grow- 
I own some p: 
and having induced others to acquire land there forthe 
rest, recreation, and E Shooting and fishing the var nnd affords, 
that I ap: to ce to "have the existing state of . — 
o qun M sepals hae d v peri cent in the last three 
years and | will d ARTS RAMIS tn Cub P ,Itrust you may pre- 
ven 


Very respectfully, yours, L. 8. THOMPSON. 
Hon. DANIEL LAMONT, 
Secretary of f War, Washington, D. C. 


The above letter was duly transmitted by the honorable Secre- 
tary of War to the Department of the Interior, and on the 7th of 
Feb it was answered as follows by the honorable Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office of Indian A tre 

reference from the War Department, Iam in receipt of your com- 
of the 2ist ultimo, addressed to the honorable Secretary of War, 
in which you state that m section of onay known as “Jacksons Hole, 
the post of which is now Marysvale, ta County, Wyo.” has been 
overrun by Indians for the past few Ue last September and October 
mers were eee of 200 bucks, wi their squaws, etc., in that neighbor- 
that they were of the Shoshone and Lemhi tribes, “from the Fort Hall 
and and Lemhi Pe ps that their purpose was hunting, and the destruction of 
elk, antelope, and -— was enormous; that the settlers are indignant at hav- 
ing their meat sa ly cut off, and are growing . e eer e 3 


s 


sions Mr n that Mon ow one ne re for the pa 
having induced others By ‘or the purpose ee ee 
tion, and the shooting 8 affords, they h 5 
ne to have the eris due state - affairs Sole Erg oa ESTA ask that 
further destruction of the Indians be pre 
In reply fous are inform that have this day written is ee States 
Indian agents of the Fort Hall and Lemhi of — 


letter and oe ens their attention to previous EM — 
. ae Saree oes, P0 Dera, a0 Tex sn pusds, Cis 
destruction of game by the Indians of their respective agencies, 
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In this connection, you are further informed that some of the replies re- 


ceived from Indian agents in Wyoming, Idaho, and Montana relative to 
Indians killing game would seem to indicate that the Indians are not alto- 
ther to blame in the matter complained of; that many of the charges against 
rem have been found upon investigation to be altogether false or grossly 
exaggerated, and sometimes willfully so; and that many white hunters infest 
the country entirely unmolested and slaughter game for the market, curio 
sh and taxidermists. 
I Incloee heros eu Kad my letters above referred to. ` 
N 


v 
AN D. M. BROWNING, Commissioner. 
Mr. L. S. THOMPSON, 
Brookdale, Red Bank, Monmouth County, N. J. 


On thesame date the following letter was addressed to the agent 
of the Fort Hall Agency: 
Srr: Inclosed herewith find copy of a letter dated the 21st ultimo, from Mr. 
L. S. Thompson, of Brookdale, N. J., who complains of the Indians of your 
ncy committing depredations on game in Uinta County, Wyo. 
our attention is invited to office circular of May 2 rcl ree eae to your 
cted relative 


8 in office, in which he was fully instru to such depre- 
tions by Indians. 
I have to request that you be watchful of the Indians under your 


to the end that the e no further cause for complaint in this mat- 


v 
ter. You can say to them EX further complaints have n made about 
their unlawfully Kiling game, and that such depredations, if true, must cease. 
Very respectfully, 


D. M. BROWNING, Commissioner. 
Tuos. E. TETER, 


United Stater Indian Agent, Fort Hall Agency, Ross Fork, Idaho. 

It will again be noted that the Commissioner invites the atten- 
tion of the agent to the circular of May 2, 1894, which circular, as 
before stated, refers to the fact that the Indians will be liable to 
arrest and peusan by the State authorities in the State or Ter- 
ritory in which they may be found 3 

From the latter part of November until late in the > Spring the 
country from which these complaints came is cove with a 
heavy mantle of snow and is accessible only on snowshoes over 
the rugged mountain passes. During these months the Indians 
are snugly located upon their respective reservations, enjoying 
the bounties of Uncle Sam’s hospitality. 

Immediately after the passage of the game law heretofore re- 
ferred to, 2,500 copies were distributed over the State in order 
that the provisions of the act might be thoroughly understood by 
the people and that there might not be any misunderstanding as 
to the OTONA of the law by either citizens or nonresidents of 
the State, white man or red man. The passage of this e law 
gave very general satisfaction in our State and preparations were 
made for its strict enforcement. In viewof the fact that the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs notified his mts that the In- 
dians were amenable to the game laws of the State, it was hoped 
that there would be no serious difficulty with them in the strict 
enforcement of the law, but in this hope we were to be sadly dis- 
Si, pe > 

e early spring found the red man crossing the mountains 
from Idaho into the valleys of Wyoming in search of his favorite 
delicacy, the unborn quur of elk, deer, and antelo The fol- 
lowing letter from the governor of Wyoming to the honorable 
jocks of the Interior, under date of June 17, 1895, states very 
tersely the situation and Free deer soci the necessity for prompt 
action, although he could not have foreseen the events which were 
80 soon to transpire in the region in question and which might 
T resulted in a more serious conflict between the settlers and 


CHEYENNE, WYO., June 17, 1895. 


Sim: I am informed that Indians are now hunting and killing large game 
especially elk, in the northern part of Uinta County and the western part o! 
Fremont County, Wyo., in n violation of law. ese Indians come from 
the Shoshone and Arapahoe Reservation in this State and from Idaho, most], 
from the latter State. The country D of lies south and east of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park. It is generally lower in altitude than the park and 
is a favorite winter range for animals that spend the summer and autumn 
in the park. In the winter, as the snow becomes deep in the park, the ani- 
mals seek a lower altitude, which they find in the localities named, and as 
the spring comes earlier there, they remain until the heat of summer drives 
them into the her and cooler country. In these lower altitudes their 

oung ep deg (e forth, and it is at this season, when the females are unable 
escape from the hunter or unwilling to abandon their young, even tosave 
their own liv: the Indians accomplish the greatest slaughter. It is 
not want that leads to this destruction so much as a depraved appetite. 
They consider an unborn calf the greatest of delicacies and wantonly the 
mother to obtain it, leaving her carcass to the less fastidious coyote. I kno 
this to be true, because I have seen it in the very 8 of which I speak. 

Every year this matter comes up. The Indians come into of the State 
in June, and there are Indians there until the snows of ter drive them 
out. I was in that of the State the latter part of last October, and was 

ven tive proof of the ng of more than 100 elk in one place by In- 

ians for the hides alone, the bodies being left untouched. During the sum- 
mer, when 
and a co! 


western side of that 3 ese ans came from Idaho to hold at these 
some of their annual dan: and while so en killed cattle and 
and used horses owned ers. Upon one occasion the latter con- 


gregated to the number of a hundred, armed and mounted, and for a time 
a conflict was imminent, but wise counsel prevailed and the peace was pre- 


'To be sure we have laws for the protection of livestock and game to which 
Indians are amenable, and the agents say that if the Indians violate the law 
arrest and punish th culty about doing 


em as you would white men. The 
this is that the offenses are necessarily in places remote from the 


sparsely settled and 
ed by law, they are 


B, 
-— n — to — them nr an Indian in the way of re- 
punishmen wo most respectfully su e nts at 
agencies be instructed to not allow the Indians under thair con- 
trol to hunt off their reservations and to not give them passes to visit distant 
pau. which they obtain ostensibly for purposes but in reality to af- 
ord them an opportunity to hunt upon the S d 
The agents can control them while at home, but when they get away into 
the mountains they feel free from restraint, become very independent and in- 
solent, and have no rd forthe law, evenif they know it, or for therights 
of others. It is not right to im upon the county or the State the duty of 
teaching the Indian the laws of the land and compelling him to tand 
obey them. He is the ward of the nation, and the General Government 
foods and clothes him, reserves large bodies of the best of the land for his use. 
and should see to it that he be not allowed to encroach upon the rights and 
privileges and work to the loss and detriment of the white people, who not 
only support themselves, but contribute from their hard-earned savings to 
the — of these idle vagabonds. 
I feel very much interested in this matter because of my personal 
edge of the facts, and I trust that you will give it consideration and 
us 


e desired relief. 
Very respectfully, W. A. RICHARDS, Governor, 
Hon. Hoke SMITH, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

In the early part of July the entire country was startled by the 
reports of a conflict between the settlers and Indians in Jacksons 
Hole, and for days thereafter the press of the coania carried start- 
ling headlines and wildly exaggerated reports of the occurrences 
in that locality. The region that has become so widely known 
throughout the country as Jacksons Hole” is situated immedi- 
m south of the Yellowstone National Park. At the north end 
of this basin lies the beautiful Jacksons Lake, a body of water 
about 18 miles long by 4 or 5 milesin width. Below the lake for 
some 30 miles extends a valley of rare beauty, the lower part of 
which, watered by the Big and Little Gros Ventre rivers, is as fair 
and fertile a spot as can be found upon earth. To the westward 
of this valley, and rising from its level surface and from the placid 
bosom of the lake, ascend the mighty heights of the Teton Range, 
whose rising from 6,000 to 8,000 feet above the valley, cov- 


knowl- 
accord 


ered with perpetual snow, rival if they do not surpass in grandeur 
the Swiss Alps. 

Over this mighty range, at an elevation of 10,000 feet above the 
sea level, is the o i from the west. Onthe east and sonth 
the valley is shut o m the outside world by numerous ranges 


of the Rocky Mountain belt. Into this valley, far from the con- 
veniences and comforts of older settlements, have come pioneers 
of the of those who have laid the foundations of American 
communities and carried forward the banner of civilization from 
the Alleghanies to the westward sea. They have diverted the 
waters of the mountain streams from their channels and, carry- 
ing it over the fair valleys, have made them to blossom as the 
rose." From the forests on the mountain sides they have obtained 
the material to fence their farms and the logs with which they 
have constructed comfortable homes. The heavy snows of winter 
compel careful attention to the wants of the live stock, and to pro- 
vide food for them the once sparsely grassed valleys have been 
converted into rich fields and luxuriant meadows by irrigation. 
The present settlement in this region was begun less than six 
years ago, and although separated from the nearest railway sta- 
tion by a distance of 130 miles over a mountain pass, 2 miles above 
sea level, in this short time sawmills have been brought into the 
settlement, the log houses are already giving way to those of 
board, lath, and plaster, and in these homes you will find many 
evidences not only of comfort, but of refinement. Schools have 
been established and in all the time in which this valley has pex 
ore the 


best IAE gro 
almost the 7 region of any considerable extent in the United 
States in which large game are found in considerable numbers. 
If only hunted in a sportsmanlike way, at proper seasons of the 
year, parts of this territory will for many years to come continue 
to be the home of the elk, moose, and deer, affording recreation 
for the sportsman and adding variety to the larder of the settler. 
The pone of that region, as of all other portions of our State, are 
thoroughly alive to the importance of enforcing our new game 
law, and there, as well as in other portions of the State, arrange- 
ments were made early in the season by constables and game 
wardens to see that the law was strictly enforced against all 
comers. 

Early in May word was brought to the authorities in Jackson’s 
Hole, by prospectors, that Indians from the Fort Hall Reservation 
had passed in over the snow crust to the vicinity of the head 
waters of the Big Gros Ventre River and were lying upon the 
trails and killing elk for their hides. Contrary to their usual 
custom, and plainly indicating that they felt that they were tres- 
passera, these Indians had avoided the settlements and 


tly from their reservation to the hunting grounds. Not even 


— 
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the most insistent Indian apologist could claim that these Indians 
were hunting for the purpose of obtaining meat, as at that season 
of the year and for a month afterward, elk are so poor that their 
meat is of no value and the.only portion that was used by the In- 
dians was the unborn elk calves, which is considered by them to 
be a great delicacy. ; 

William Manning, constable at ale, made a tour of in- 
spection into the region in which the Indians were hunting, and 
having located them, on the 7th I of June, with a few men and 
warrants for the Indians of two lodges, proceeded to the vicinity 
where the Indians had been located, only to find that they had 
moved to the head of Green River, where one Indian (One-Eyed 
George) was arrested. This Indian had in his possession 50 elk 
hides and about 50 pounds of meat. This Indian was taken to 
the settlement and fined $15 and costs, which costs were after- 
wards waived. At the time this Indian was arrested word of his 
capture was sent by his squaw to the agent who wrote to Mr. 
Manning, asking him to belenient with the Indian, as he (the 
agent) desired to keep the Indians on their reservation, and the 
Indians hunting at that time were away without permission. 

Mr. Manning having learned of other bands of hunting Indians, 
procured warrants for their arrest, and on the 24th day of June, 
with two men, he attempted to arrest five Indians about 20 miles 
from Jackson's Hole. ese Indians promptly drew their guns 
on the pes and held them up, and gave them to understand that 
they (the Indians) would not be arrested. The Indians had in 
their ion at that time about 25 hides, the result of the day's 
hunt, and had evidently saved no meat whatever. Allof these 
Indians understood English thoroughly, and the warrants were 
read to them and thelaw fully explained. "They said to the con- 
stable and his deputies that they would kill any man who tried to 
arrest them. The posse went to the camp with the Indians and 
there found a party of about 30 Indian hunters and their squaws. 
The constable again read the warrants to them and explained the 
law fully, The Indians sgan informed the officers that any at- 
tempt to arrest them for ki ted ame would result disastrously 
for the whites. They twitted Mr. e gre pes his deputies on 
their inability to arrest them, ridiculed their attempts to enforce 
the law, and their evident intentions were well stated by one of 
the Indians who said. Elk, all Indian elk. Kill em all this 
year." Constable oves Aper his deputies estimated that this 
party had no less than hides of elk and at the utmost not 
enough meat to last them over a day or two. 

This repulse, however, did not 5 Constable Manning 
from making another attempt to enforce the game laws. On his 
return to Marysvale he organized a posse of 37 men, all of whom 
were sworn in as deputies. On the 4th of July the party overtook 
a camp of 10 Indians with their squaws. In this camp there were 
upward of 90 elk hides and not over 100 pounds of dried meat. 

ese Indians were arrested, taken to the settlement, and fined 
$75 each. The hides 8 with the party were turned over 
to their squaws. The Indians not being able to pay their fines, 
were turned over to a posse to be taken to the county seat. On 
their way there they escaped from their guards. 

On the 7th day of July Constable Manane and a posse of 27 
men, armed with warrants, started for the Hoback Basin, south 
of Jacksons Hole, where the Indians were known to be violating 
the game laws. In that region on the 12th a party of 9 Indians 
were arrested. The squaws belonging to the party were instructed 
to either go to the agency or follow the party to the settlements. 
This party had in the neighborhood of 200 elk, moose, and ante- 
lope hides, and very little dried meat. 

here have been so many flagrant and misrepresentations 
of what followed this arrest that I feel justified in digressing from 
the thread of my story for a moment to discuss the character and 
condition of the men under arrest. With this party of 9 In- 
dians was the mother-in-law of Beaver Dick," a white man, 
owning à well-improved ranch in Jacksons Hole. This woman 
Speaks and understands English thoroughly. With the party 
were a number of Indians who had been educated at the agency 
schools, and who had had better advantagesfor securing an educa- 
tion than had many of the men who composed the posse. The idea 
that these Indians did not understand that they were perfectly 
safe in the hands of a constable's posse is preposterous, and could 
only emanate from the fertile brain of a newspaper correspondent 
whose only acquaintance with the Indians was from dime-museum 
1 and the perusal of Fenimore Cooper's works. It is in 
all probability true that these vagabonds, after the manner of 
5 See's would not speak English, though they understood it 

oroughly. 

Those who have seen well-educated Indians from the best 
schools in the land gaze stolidly at a questioner and answer in a 
savage grunt respectful interrogatories addressed to them within 
three months after they had returned to the reservation can 
readily understand how these people would pass for simple and 
unsophisticated children of nature with men who did not under- 
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stand their habits and dispositions, The statement has been 
made, absolutely without foundation, that the members of the 
pe attempted to incite the Indians to escape by arousing their 
ears. No one understands better than an agency Indian that he 
is never so safe as when in the charge of white men. But their 
sullen and overbearing disposition can not brook restraint. 
Mr. Manning and his posse could not have had any possible 


motive for inciting their prisoners to escape. On the contrary, 
it was only naturalthat they should make every effort to prevent 
an escape on the part of the Indians, for should they escape, 

ithout an effort being made to restrain them, that fact would 
soon become known to every band of Indians in the country, and 
it would be useless to attempt to bring any of them to justice. 
They also understood thoroughly that if in the M to pre- 
vent the escape of the Indians there should be bloodshed the con- 
dition wonld be even worse, for not only would it be impossible 
to arrest any other bands except by force, but, further, the Indians 
then hunting in the mountains would be very likely to unite and 
sweep down on the settlements before the settlers could get 
to; er for mutual protection. 

o return to the thread of our story. When Constable Man- 
ning and his party halted for dinner, they noticed that the Indians 
were rearranging their packs; that they were dividing their rations 
in such a way that each Indian carried some provisions, and that 
there were consultations between the bucks and the squaws, who 
were following the party on the trail. This led Mr. Manning to 
believe that an attempt would be made by the Indians to escape, 
and in order to impress them with the fact that they intended to 
take them to the settlement, Mr. Manning, when the march was 
taken up again, led, and alternated each Indian on the trail with 
an armed guard. Nothing could have been stronger evidence to 
the Indians of the determination of the men to take them to the 
settlement for trial, than this disposition of them. But the same 
reckless spirit that prompted the Sioux at Wounded Knee to fire 
on the soldiers drawn up in line to receive their weapons, 
pompten these Indians to escape at all hazards, and they no 

oubt relied upon the fact that in former times they had com- 
mitted acts of insubordination and escaped punishment therefor. 

About the middle of the afternoon, on reaching a part of the 
trail where there wasa heavy growth of young timber, one of the 
Indians gave a signal, and the entire party swung their horses 
from the trail and plunged into the thicket. There were but a 
few seconds in which to take any action. These men had tray- 
eled hundreds of miles without pay through an almost trackless 
forest, subsisting upon the meanest fare and sleeping on the stony 
ground at night, to bring these savages to justice, and now they 
were about to escape. It must have occurred to them and their 
leader that the escape of the Indians would render the enforce- 
ment of the law well-nigh impossible, or, what was worse, excited 
and encouraged by their econ See! f triumph, the Indians were 
liable to unite with other bands and in their savage desperation 
fall upon the outskirts of the settlement before the alarm could 
be given and the settlers called to a place of safety. 

In this moment of time the thought no doubt occurred to them 
that this party of savage vagabonds were attempting to escape 
punishment for the violation of laws which they were compelled 
to respect. They had informed the Indians that they would not 
be allowed to escape under any circumstances. Was it strange 
that they made some attempt to keep their word? Wasitstrange 
that as the red rovers ONDES into the forest they were fired 
upon? The only remarkable feature of the incident was that 
under the deadly aim of men used to rapid firing only one In- 
dian was killed and one other wounded, and this of itself is suf- 
ficient evidence that there was no disposition to wantonly shed 
blood, for armed and equipped as they were, if there was any dis- 
posean to do so upon the part of the deputies, the entire Indian 

and might have been wiped out. 

After the Indians had escapedit was discovered that thesquaws, 
who were 1 evidently by prearrangement, 
left the trail before the bucks did, and at the first whoop had gone 
dashing through the wood at a headlong gait, and in traversin 
the trail over which they had ridden, a papoose was discovered, 
which had evidently been dropped in the wild scamper. This 
papoose was picked up, carried safely to the settlement, and after- 
wards sent to the reservation. A riderless pony having been dis- 
covered, the posse hunted thoroughly for another wounded Indian, 
but were unable to find him, and he was not discovered until 
some fifteen days later. 

The posse then hastily returned to Marysvale, and fearing an 
attack from the combined forces of the various bands of Indians 
known tobe hunting in the mountains, the settlers were hurriedly 
collected at the farm of Mr. Wilson in the Gros Ventre Valley. 
Breastworks were thrown up and arrangements made to repel any 
attack that might be made. In the Upper Valley, on Snake River, 
at Cunningham's, substantial stockades were built. At these 
points nearly the entire population of the valley—men, women, 
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and children—were gathered for about three weeks, with no shel- 
ter but a few tents, during the hottest weather of the summer, 
hourly expecting to be attacked. 

In the meantime couriers were dispatched to Market Lake, Idaho, 
where the following telegram was sent, on July 16, to the gov- 
ernor of Wyoming: 

Nine Indians arrested, one killed, others escaped. Many bands here. 
Threaten lives and property. Action on your part is absolutely necessary. 

This telegram was transmitted to the Secretary of the Interior 
on the same day by Governor Richards, with the following addi- 
tions: 

I have received other advices by mail re ng the situation is serious. 
The Indians are Bannacks from Fort Hall, Idaho, arrested for the ill and 

. wanton killing of game. My letter to you dated June 17 relates to this mat- 
terin detail. Can you take immediate action for the protection of our settlers? 

No reply having been received from the Interior Department on 
the 23d of July, Governor Richards sent the following message to 
the Secretary of the Interior: 

j 05 ni acksons 
Piste repeated ryan ˙ . ˙— 2 
in hand of returning the Bannacks to their reservation, or will Wyoming be 
expected to do so? prem wire reply. 

On the 24th of July the following telegram was sent to Gov- 
ernor Richards: de 3 

e m t Teter transmit ar rt- 
AC ap „ Sites troops be sent to protect settlers and 
return Indians to their reservations. 
JOHN M. REYNOLDS, Acting Secretary. 

On the same day the following telegram was sent to Governor 
Richards: 

The Secretary of War has ordered Brigadier-General Coppinger to proceed 
at once to the scene of the anne a — ase oru eee „ us 
coh hata nd nes fu “JOHN M. REYNOLDS, Acting Secretary. 

It is not necessary for me to go into the history of the army 

tions which followed. The people of this country, through 
the columns of the sensational press, reports of this matter ad 
nauseam. Each callow youth who misrepresented some Eastern 
newspaper, and who penetrated as near the seat of war as the 
nearest railway station, felt called upon to outdo his brother cor- 
respondent in wild and blood-curdling accounts of what was 
transpiring, and there being an intense scarcity of foundation for 
these wild tales, some one of them, with less regard for truth 
than the rest, after having undoubtedly met Agent Teter, of the 
Fort Hall Reservation, hit upon the happy expedient of abusing 
the settlers in lieu of giving war news. These 3 
cious tales were gladly hailed by the Indian lovers down t as 
the true cause for the outbreak, and for months thereafter the 
people were treated, through the columns of the Eastern press, to 
editorials full of as delectable a lot of rot and folderol on the 
Indian question in general and Jacksons Hole and the atrocious 
character of the settlers therein in particular as ever a nauseated 
and long-suffering people were called upon to endure. : 

In his report of the trouble the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
seems to hold a grudge against the settlers for the senseless and 
alarming tales of slaughter which emanated from the fertile 
brains of newspaper correspondents at Market Lake and other 
points in Idaho. In all conscience, these le have had enough 
to answer for without charging them with the crimes originating 
in the minds of sensational newspaper rters. The early sen- 
sational reports, charging the settlers with having been guilty of 
all sorts of crimes, seems to have been so popular in certain cir- 
cles that even the United States attorney for Wyoming, who 
never got within 500 miles of the scene of the trouble, felt called 
upon to “cuckoo” in the same strain. Whatever information he 
had from the scene of the difficulty seems to have been obtained 
from a man who went into Jacksons Hole, ostensibly as a news- 
paper correspondent, but who was really a deputy United States 
marshal. This individual, who never left the main traveled roads 
and scarcely got outside the barbed-wire fences, reported that 
there were no evidences of the wanton slaughter of game by the 
Indians in that region. Without a single icle of evidence, 
without an attempt to secure the facts in the case, the United 
States attorney declares, in his report to the Department in regard 
to this matter, that the killing of the Indian Se wa a gat was 
an ‘atrocious, outrageous, and cold-blooded murder." It has been 

rted that after this report of the district attorney of Wyo- 
ming was made public that gentleman was much exercised over 
the fact and stated that he thought his report would be treated as 
confidential and not published. j AL 

In the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in rd 
to the matteris the report of Thomas Teter, agent of the Fort Hall 
Reservation, which is full of the most glaring misrepresentations; 
and this report is printed in spite of the fact that it states that 
from four to Soven Indians were killed, and no explanation is made, 
though at the time it was published it was known that only one 
Indian was killed. 

This report further states that the governor of Wyoming assured 
the settlers that they would be backed by him in their attempt to 


drive the Indians out of Wyoming. This isan absolute falsehood, 
as no communication which by any perversion could be so con- 
strued passed between the governor and the people of Jacksons 
Hole; and the officers in that ay only did their plain duty in 
attempting to enforce the game laws. 

Mr. Speaker, the facts in the case are simply these: For years 

t the Indians have been roaming and hunting at will over a 
Diego pus of Wyoming and adjoining States. The Indian has ab- 
solutely no regard for game life. A being so thoroughly shiftless 
and improvident that his life is a continuation of feasts and fam- 
ines has no care for the preservation of game. The greatest del- 
icacy known to an Indian is the unborn young of large game. The 
number of these animals which are annually slaughtered is elo- 
quently portrayed by the long strings of dewclaws, hundreds in 
number, which are worn as necklaces by the squaws. 

The country which is inhabited by this large game is heavily 
timbered and mountainousin character. The through the 
mountains are well known by the Indians, and to make it an easy 
matter to secure the game in large quantities the Indians set fire 
to thousands of acres of forests and then station themselves at 
the passes to shoot the frightened animals as they rush past to 
escape the conflagration. In the month of October of this year I 
traveled over a week along the crest of the range and in the val- 
leys east and south of the National Park, and during this time 
the air was dense with the smoke of thousands of acres of mag- 
nificent forests, fired by the Shoshones on a hunting S Iknow 
from personal knowledge and not from hearsay that the Indians 
had slaughtered a vast amount of game in the mountains sur- 
rounding Jacksons Hole during the last summer. 'The number 
of hides in the possession of the different parties which were ar- 
rested is absolute and unquestionable proof of the waste of a vast 
amount of meat. 

The legislature of Wyoming, as before stated, passed a game 
law providing for an a ute close season, and this game law 
was in force last summer for the first time, and it was enforced 
strictly against white hunters. An attempt to compel the Indians 
to comply with its provisions led to the Jacksons Hole trouble. 
An officer of the United States Army, in a in regard to this 
matter, stated that he believed that the settlers were responsible 
for the trouble in Jacksons Hole; and indeed they were responsi- 
ble in the same way that you would be responsible were you to 
have trouble with a housebreaker, if, after having discovered 
him in his unlawful work, you attempted to have him brought to 
justice, Ispenta considerable portion of the past summer in the 
game regions of northern Wyoming, and I know from personal 
knowledge that the game laws were enforced, as near as it was 
possible to do so, against all classes of white hunters, and I know it 
1s the intention of our people to strictly enforce them in the future. 
But what will it avail if our own citizens and those from abroad, 
seeking recreation in legitimate hunting, shall be compelled to 
comply with the law, if bands of 500 or 600 Indian bucks from 
reservations both sides of this district are to be allowed to hunt 
absolutely without restriction? How useless it is to attempt to 
preserve the forests in these mountains at the head waters of 
streams that flow into both the Pacific and the Gulf, if bands of 
Indians are to be allowed to pursue their favorite mode of hunt- 
ing by setting fire to forests to drive the e out. 

s trouble is only a repetition of the old story that has been 
repeated time after time since the white man first landed on the 
Atlantic Coast. Year by year and decade by decade the Hast, Mel 
of civilization has driven back the hordes of barbarism. Those 
who live where years * scenes were enacted can afford 
to theorize and philosophize as to the Indian, but to the hardy set- 
tler on the frontier it is not a ‘‘ theory but a condition” that con- 
fronts him. The Indian has never given up his nomadic ways 
unless forced to do so, and every onward step of empire has been 
accomplished in the face of his opposition. But it was not until 
the past year that the brave people who, foregoing the comforts 
and privileges of older communities, pushed forward into the 
mountain valleys to subdue the wilderness encountered not only 
the savage, but had brought down upon them the unreasoning 
and unreasonable condemnation in their efforts to found homes 
of those of their own race. There lives not to-day within the 
borders of the Republie, and I say it with personal knowledge, & 
community of ple more intelligent or more capable of estab- 
lishing and maintaining all of the beneficial institutions of civi- 
lization and free government than the people living within the 
shadow of the Grand Teton. 

Up to the time the Iast party of Indians was arrested no author- 
ity had ever declared that the Indians were not amenable to the 
game laws of Wyoming. Ev attempt to have this matter 
thoroughly understood and settled had failed. The Indian Bureau 
itself in 1894 had declared that the Indian was subject to the e 
laws of the State in which they were found hunting. No later 
declaration contrary to this had ever been made by those in charge 
of the conduct of Indian affairs. The people of Wyoming believed 


that the State was sovereign in its power to police its territory, 


w 
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and had the authority to punish all who violated its laws, with- 
out regard to race or color. 

The highest judicial tribunal in the land has now declared that 
the view of this matter held py onr vernor and our county offi- 


cials was eminently right and , and it is with a vast amount 
of satisfaction that we who have held that our State was sovereign 
in its police authority have read the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the case relating thereto. One of the Indians, Race Horse by | pe 
name, who had flagrantly violated the State game laws of Wyo- | th 


ming by killing game during the close season, as ided in the 
Statelaw, was db Je Ward, the sheriff of Uinta County, 
Wyo., on October 8, 1 with having killed seven elk in 


the State of Wyoming in the vicinity of Mount Hoback on or about 
the ist day of. July, 1895. This Indian on October 7, 1895, filed 
in the circuit court of the United States a petition for writ of 
habeas corpus, and the case was tried in the circuit court of the 
United States, sitting in the city of Cheyenne, VAS Me and on No- 
vember 21, 1895, the court held that the Indian was held in cus- 
tody for an act done in pursuance of the treaty between the United 
States and the tribe of which he wasa member, and was in e 
in violation of the Constitution and the laws of the United States. 
Thereupon the case was appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States and a 8 was rendered on the 25th day of 
May, 1896, as follows: 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
No. 841.—October term, 1895. 


John H. Wi 1 of Uin So Che State of W rona 
r ES n of the 


[May 25, 1896.) 

ee ee 8 
Rep. 508.) Tho petition for the minem Tee richt to. to the | ho reli t which it 
DM and ma the court below gran ,on the ground tha: detention 
of Ba: in 8 of Constitution and we: oft the United 
and in 228 arising from and guaranteed 
made by the Galea Si States Bannack Indians. 
grounds " . afr 3 r A right ht to review here obtains. 

record shows the » following NR — — appell the B armies 
below, was a member of the Bannack tribe of —.— iactare iet tribal 
relations and residing with it in the Fort Hall India: 


com 
Sta 


into between hs ÜU States and the Eastern of 12 and the 
Bannack tribe of Indians, which took effect February (15 Bt Stat., 673.) 
Article 2 of this treaty, besides setting apart a reserva: Mem the use of the 


Shoshones, provided: 
“It is agreed that whenever the Bannacks desire a reservation to 
a for their use, or whenever the President of the United States shall 
eem it advisable for them to be put upon a reservation, he shall 
suitable one to be selected for them in their t unu s shall 
embrace reasonable portions of the ‘Port Neuf’ and ‘Kansas * coun- 


In pursuance of the f: sti Nov SOR Ro Ea Dailan: Reservation 
was set apart for the sip pid Deme 
Article 4 of the treaty provided as Us iege 
The Indians herein named agree, when the agency house and other build- 
shall be constructed on their reservations named, they will make said 


y will make no permanent 
tlement elsewhere; but they shall have the right to hunt upon the unoccu- 
pied lands of the United States so long as game may be found thereon, and 
ace gu among the w: 
hunting d E a 

t for 


In an act had been passed roos a temporary governmen! 
ite Territory e of Wyoming (15 Stat., 178), — ta this act it € provided as 


or property now portalning tothe inane construed to im: the rights of persons 
rights shal ew ä erri! 100 one sa such 
— unextinguished by treaty between the hited States and 


sation F (28 Stat., 222.) 
lof that act mee vides as follo 
That the State a vyoming is hereby declared to be a State of the United 
tates of America, ey Are eder admitted into the Union on an 
— footing with’ the oe pe S whatever; and that the 
constitution which the people o of — — have formed for 9 be, 
and the same is hereby, acce: ed, and confirmed." 
The act contains no excep! ay reservation in favor of or for the benefit 


Indians. 
The ture of y Jo Pa C 


dara Ae pin Se 5 the 
S. the disteic 8 of Uin unty, State of 
Wyoming filed an infi tion agen the 5 (Race Horse} for hav- 
5 in violation of the law of the tate. He He 
was en into cu the t was to o na 
taken in stod sherif, and itw er release from 


imprisonment autho 
that the writ of habeas 


oon lace was unoccupied public land o: ‘the United Stat 4 44 n the sense tha 
the United States was the owner of Lee tent the land; 4th, that the place 
where the elk were killed wasina a tainous region some distance removed 
from settlements, but was used b; settlers as a range for cattle, and was 
within election and school distric = "the State of Wyoming. 
ee r stating the case, delivered the opinion of the 


immaterial, for the of the I ces here tho Vicinage of 
to consider whats the place where the elk were killed is 

white settlements. geen is also 3 irrelevant to ee ees 

W. question which the cane 3 3 15 
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freaty made b hunting 
“lation of its laws, If it gave such 


them 
the limits of the State of Wyoming in 


DeL de mans tack that the State had created school districts or 
could no more e: 


cioush; . ng the Hight of the Indian to Hun t on the lands than 
oi unt on 

mid the of they game law. If, on the oti hand, the terms of the 

nate within E State, witch eine das fo e eee legis- 


anes ve adig ply eni rci districts and were not near Ape deer. the 
righ F treaty would be of no avail to justify 
Sa cleat SERA conte and g) taking ot ee 
d wer of a Lex 
ROW 519.) "The textoot article Lot 
to kill game within the State of 


cm EE of of fis aw laws, is as ne Rae 
C Mage. sone DN. ond thereon, 5 
8 among * Whites and — on the borders of the 88 


diag! fog ape ode ges secedere eva GS ol ries eden Ben 
if they stood alone and were detached from > meaning of lands owned ons of 


not bean ie dis- 


situat 
ae the treaty de 
view follows as a 
3 ed lands shall o provis vailed of as lo: 
ponca ea subsists on the pacers of districts, Unless the distr 
referred to (o bo — as Soe the words — lands,“ then 


Nor can mee be avoided by saying that the m “hunting dis- 
tricts" sim: y signified places where game was to found, for this would read 
E hea rovision as to on the borders” of such districts, 
soen to the fact the territory referred to was one be- 


pies borders of the white settlements. 
bene therefore contained witbin the hunting districts, by the ascertain- 
ment of the latter the former will be de as the leas is 
contained in the ter. The elucidation of this will be made plain by 
rele aioe arvis the . at tho pene ee aren tion of the 
penne which brought it into being, and purposes 

in: to be by it accomplished. 
When in 1868 the treaty was framed the progress of the d settlements 


westward had hardly, except in a very 3 way, reached the confines 
of the place selected f. a Seen D this was true, the 
march of advanci: Scat mentir rdiet gr the fact that the wildern 
which lay on all sides of the t selected for the reservation, was di 

to be occupied and rr y the white man. hence interfering with the 


* of the Indian. For this reason, 
TEA — rve for him a home where his tribal bal rela- 
Bsr Ine Sheer e eo of the United 


arenes taken to make the whole TEE s his 
preven 


ET peace 
a pu er eine the leben to tba dee yp 
w. peace ant ew qim inserted. 

To suppose yeas shied ster ndte why y Reign gilt Kiwi te due TIGIN TO 
right to enter into alread established States and seek out e ion of 

occupied Government —— rig 

lation of the municipal treaty was so 
d in view rm. It would also render 


necessary the assum: 
Say, for new settlements and new lates, yet crea 
detrimental to 65 also irreconcila 
States already exis 3 
It is undoubted that the lace in the 8 teof Wy where the in 
uestion was killed was, at the time of the treaty in em within 
hunting districts therein referred to. But fact does not justify the 
implication that the treaty authorized the continued . the right 
the territory ceased to parE oE koe in 


dist: 
right to hunt given by the treat; Seay 7 contem lated the di 
t 7 i pada 


coh ed riim iem gay Whether 


States. This, as we have said, ge wes er een a Pe aif SRS. nthe 
will of the United States, ae it erimus eda that the right to hunt 
the cen tates parted with the title to its land 


Am 
of the 8 reserved in the hun 
gress creating the Yellowstone Park 
for it was M Trim ux of what and isa clear indi hun 


of 
o Congress m 
we have ev indica 


diately to forbid hun: „ where 15 is now 
asser 8 eee e 


though such Aube 
authori ver on made to. vil 
States had call hc ze 180 


Prior act 


and an act of Co: r treaty,” is 
— (Hong Yue Ting vs. United States, 


14) U. Sa 00 ; The Cherokee 
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In the last case it was held that a law of Congress imposing a tax on tobacco, 
if in conflict with a prior treaty with the Chero) was paramount to the 
treaty. Of course the settled rule undoubtedly is that repeals by implication 
are not favored, and will not be held to exist be 
struction. ( vs, Cope, 137 


ently with the intention of Co States vs. Sixty-seven Pack- 
ages Dry. 4 77 5 17 How., EU strict of Columbia vs. Hutten, 143 U. S., 18; 
vs. 


157 U. S., 46. 

The act edi admitted Wyoming into the Union, as we have said, ex- 

ressly declared that that State should have all the powers of the other 

tates of the Union, and made no reservation whatever in favor of the In- 
dians. These provisions alone considered would be in conflict with the 
treaty, if it was so construed as to allow the Indians to seek out every unoc- 
cupied piece of Government land and thereon disregard and violate the State 
law, passed in the undoubted exercise of its mumapel authority. But the 
language of the act ađmitting Wyoming into the Union, which recognized 
ual rights, was merely declaratory of the general rule. 

In Pollard vs. Hagan (3 How., 212; 1845) the controversy was as to the va- 
lidity of a patent from the United States to lands situate in Alabama, which 
at tlie date of the formation of that State were of the shore of the Mo- 
bile River between high and low water mark. It was held that the shores of 
navigable waters and the soil under them were not granted by the Constitu- 
tion to the United States, and hence the jurisdiction exercised thereover b; 
the Federal Government, before the formation of the new State, was hel 
temporerily and in trust for the new State to be thereafter created, and that 
such State when created, by virtue of its being, the same rights 
and jurisdiction as had the original States. And, replying to an argument 

upon the assumption that the United States haa acquired the whole of 
Alabama from Spain, the court observed that the United States would then 
haye held it subject to the Constitution and laws of its own Government. 
The court declared, page 229, that to refuse to concede to Alabama sovereignty 
and jurisdiction over all the territory within her limits would be to "deny 
that Alabama has been admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the 
2 State Hon t 1 principles were applied in Louisiana vs. First 

c W., K 

In Withers vs. Buckley (20 How., 84; 1857) it was held that a statute of Mis- 
sissippi creating co oners for a river within the State and prescribi: 
their powers and duties was within the legitimate and essential powers 
the State. In answer to the contention that the statute conflicted with the 
act of Congress which authorized the perme of MU LER toform 
a constitution in that it was inconsistent with the provision in the act that 
“the navigable rivers and waters leading into the same shall be common 
highways, and forever free, as well to the inhabitants of the State of Missis- 
si as to other citizens of the United States," the court said (page 92): 

“In considering this act of Con; of March 1, 1817, it is unnecessary to 
institute any examination or criticism as to its legitimate meaning, or oper- 
ation, or binding authority, further than to affirm that it could have no effect 
to restrict the new State in any ofits necessary attributes as an inde 3 
sovereign government, nor to bit or diminish its perfect equality with 
the other members of the Confederacy with which it was to be associated. 
These conclusions follow from the very nature and objects of the Confeder- 
acy, from the language of the Constitution adopted by the States, and from 
the rule of interpretation asa by this court in the case of Pollard's 

vs. Hagan OW., Pda 

Alikeruling wasmadein Escanaba Co. vs. emo, (107 U. S., 678; 1882), where 
Re of the ordinance of 1787 were claimed to operate to de rive the 

te of Illinois of the power to authorize the construction of bri over 
na ble rivers within the State. The court, through Mr. Justice Field, 


said 683): 

“But the States have full er to 7 — * within their limits matters of 
internal police, including in t gener; uve reat whatever will promote 
the peace, comfort, convenience, and prosperity of their people.“ 

And it was further added (page 688): 

“Whatever the limitation en her powers as a government whilst in a 
territorial condition, whether from the ordinance of 1787 or the 1 
of it ceased to have any ger force = as voluntarily 
State of the Union. her on 
ssed of all the rights of dominion 
States. was admitted, 

tted, only on the same footing with them. * * * Equal- 
of the constitutional right and power is the condition of all the States of 


i 
the Union, old and new.” 
In Card foe ged (113 U. S., 205, 1884), Escanaba 
„a 


ndent 


well vs. American Brid 


Company vs. Chi „Supra, was followed, and it was held that a clause in 
the act admitting California into the Union which provided that the navi- 
ble waters wit the State shall be free to citizens of the United States, 
no way impaired the power which the State could exercise over the sub- 


lect if the clause in question had no existence. Mr. Justice Field concluded 
e Mn of the court as follows ( 213): 3 
“The act admitting California declares that sheis ‘admitted into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States in all respects whatever.’ She 
not, therefore, shorn by the clause as to navigable water within her 
ts of any of the 2 Which the original States possessed over such 
Waters wi their ts" 
A like conclusion was applied in the case of Willamette Iron Bridge Com- 
vs. Hatch (125 U. S., 1), where the act admitting the State of Oregon into 
e Union was constru 
Determining by the light of these e i end the question whether 5 
vision of the treaty giving the right to hunt on unoccupied lands of the United 
States in the hunting districts is repealed, in so far as the lands in such dis- 
tricts are now embraced within the limits of the State of Wyoming, it be- 
comes plain that the repeal results from the conflict between the treaty and 
the act admitting that State into the Union. The two facts, the privile 
conferred and the act of admission, are irreconcilable in the sense that the 


regulate the killing of game within their 


e United States Wyoming, thats 
power, since every isolated piece of land belonging to the United States as a 
rivate owner, so asit continued to be unoccupied land, would be exempt 
this from the authority of the State. yoming, then, will have 

n admitted into the Union, not as an equal member, but as one shorn of a 
ve power vested in all the other States of the Union, a power result- 
from the fact of statehood and incident to its plenary e nce. Nor 
need we stop to consider the argument advanced at bar. t as the United 
tates, under the authority delegated to it d the Constitution in relation to 
dian tribes, has a right to deal with that subject, therefore it has the power 
Tm from the operation of State game laws each cular piece of 
ed by it in private ownership within a State, for nothing in this 


shows that this power has been exerted D: Coi 
t Tho enabling act declares tha the State of Wy admitted on equal 
with the other States, this declaration, w. is simply an expres- 


sion of the general rule, which presupposes that Sta when admitted in‘ 
owed with powers and Prim dena in — 


enjoyed by the States already admitted, repels any presumptio: 
1 Areg jle case Congress intended to — 87 the State of Wyomin 


gress to continue them in the State on íts admission into the 
nion. Here the enabling act not only contains no expression of the inten- 
tion of Congress to continue the burdens in question to the State, but, on 
the contrary, its intention not to do so is conveyed by the express terms of 


the act of on. 

Indeed, it may be further, for the sake of thea: ent, conceded that where 
there are rights created by Congress during the existence of a Territory 
which are of such a nature as to imply their perpetuity, and the consequent 
purpose of Con: to continue them in the State after its on, such 
continuation „as a matter of construction, be upheld, although the en- 
abling act does not expressly so direct. Here the niture of theright created 

ves rise to no such implication of continuance, since by its terms it shows 

hat the burden imposed on the Territory was essentially perishable and in- 
tended to be of a limited duration. Indeed, the whole argument of the de- 
fendant in error rests on the [OS emp that there was a perpetual right 
conveyed by the treaty, when in fact the privilege given was temporary and 


title to any of its lands, yet that privilege was to 
tes parted with its entire authority over 
of game. ko is there force in the su on that 


e Kansas Indi: Wall., 737) and the N. 
(5 Wall.,761) are in conflict with these views. ) ee Jor e 
The first case Nena da the Kansas Indians) involved the right of the State 
to tax the land of Indians owned under patents issued to them in co; ence 


of treaties made with their respective tribes. The court held that the power 


of the State to tax was expressly excluded by the enabling act. The second 

m (inay of 227 TN York In 3 nd right of iy one to tax 

nd embraced in an Indian reservation which ex: or to tion 

has these (wo cases involves tie entnority of th wa pira 
us these two cases involv e autho of the Stateto exert its 

'wer on lands embraced within an Indian reservation, that is to say, the au- 

ority of the State to extend its powers to lands not within the scope of its 
jurisdiction, whilst this case involves a question of whether where no reser- 
vation exists a State can bo stripped by implication and deduction of an essen- 
tial attributeof its governmentalexistence. Doubtlessthe rule that treaties 
should be so construed as to Tonna the sanctity of the public faith ought 
not to be departed from. But that salu rule should not be e an in- 
strument for violating the publie faith b: torting the words of a treaty, 
in order to imply that it conveyed rights wholly inconsistent with its lan- 
guage and in conflict with an act of Congress, and destructive of the 
rights of one of the States. To refer to the limitation contained in the Terri- 
torial act and disregard the terms of the enabling act would be to destroy and 
obliterate the express will of Congress. 

For these reasons the judgment below was erroneous, and must therefore 
be reversed, and the case must be remanded to the court below with direc- 
oor e discharge the writ and remand the prisoner to the custody of the 

eriff. 

And it is so ordered, 


" x Justice Brewer, not having heard the argument, takes no part in this 
ecision. 


Mr. Speaker, my constituents, living in the fairest land upon 
the American continent, men and women who have carried the 
advance guard of civilization into the wilderness, have been 
maligned and misrepresented, but we had no fear of the final 
verdict of the opinion of the country when the facts are fully 
known. No Indian agent, 5 by the present unprogressive 
and utterly dependent condition of the Indian, and no time-serv- 
ing officeholders, much as they may temporarily prejudice the 
public mind, could prevent the settlement of this question in a 
way that will open up the country to development. 'The onward 
march of civilization can not be arrested, and the puny efforts of 
those whose misdirected sympathies have gotten the better of 
their judgment, have not resulted in fastening upon my State to 
run riot, superior to all law, a horde of greasy, lecherous, savage 
vagabonds, or the turning loose on our farms and ranches of an 
5 horde of outlaws who can not be held responsible 
fox the violation of our police regulations. 

You can not if you would turn back the hands upon the dial of 
progress, or chain the wheels of the chariot of advancement. 
** Westward the star of empire takes its way." Nomountain is so 
high, no valley so inaccessible, that it will not be conquered by the 
indomitable energy of American pioneers. Before the resistless 
onslaught of civilization savagery must vanish. 

There is another aspect of this question that I wish to discuss for 
a moment. In times past races have been civilized in two ways 
by slavery, which taught the savage habits of industry, which, 
well learned, made him the master, or by war, which, driving the 
weaker tribes upon bleak and inhospitable regions, where life 
could not be supported by the chase, compelled them to resort to 
agriculture to sustain life, and as means of self-defense against 
powerful peoples, labored to make new discoveries in mining and 
manufacture, that a superiority of weapons and appliances at war 
go win for them against the physical force of numbers, 

ut we have attempted to civilize a race by a new and unheard 
of method, by moral suasion, and even the most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of the system can not, in view of its results after decades 
and generations of trial, look upon it with any great amount of 


satisfaction. If the Indian is ever to be civilized he must not only 
be persuaded but compelled to give up the chase. As long as he 
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can spend his summers aimlessly roaming through the woods in 
search of game, he not only will never acquire habits of industry, 
but his absence from the reservation precludes the ee of 
teaching him the arts of agriculture and useful trades. During 
all of the years since the Bannack and Shoshone Indians were 
placed upon their present reservations their progress in civilized 
ways has been very slight. They are almost as entirely dependent 
on Government rations now as they were thirty yearsago. What 
is the remedy? If the Indian is to be civilized at all he must be 
kept upon the reservation and compel to labor. 

f the agent in charge of the Fort Hall Reservation had ee ei 
the energy in teaching his Indians the arts of peaceful industry 
which he did in inciting them to violate the game laws of a neigh- 
boring State, there would have been more evidences of progress 
by the Indians upon that reservation than there now are. Those 
who understand the methods that haye at times been in vogue at 
Indian agencies can, perhaps, appreciate that it might be to the 
pecuniary interest of the agent to have his Indians spend a large 
portion of the year off the reservation while Uncle Sam’s monthly 
ration roll continued undiminished by such absence of those who 
are supposed to be the recipients of the rations, It is but natural 
that, having been derelict in his duty to those under his charge, 
the agent at the Fort Hall Reservation should resort to prevari- 
cation and misrepresentation to poison and color the mind of 
everyone who approached the scene of the trouble as to the char- 
acter of the settlers in Jacksons Hole and as to their motives, in 
order to divert public attention from his own violation of the 
orders of the Indian Department and his lax and incompetent 
management of the affairs of the Indians under his charge. 

I recommend to my friends of the Indian Rights Association, 
instead of becoming excited over the prospective loss by the 
Indian of the privilege of indiscriminate slaughter, if they have 
the true interest of the aborigine at heart, that they insist on 
his being compelled to work, not in continuing an idle vagabond. 
Instead of the Indian being the sufferer 5r this decision of the 
Supreme Court, I believe its effect in the long run will be im- 
measurably to his advantage. A weaning from the savage pleas- 
ures of the chase is the first ep to be taken by the Indian on the 
road to progress. Neither will the Indians affected necessarily 
suffer by the loss of the hunting puro Their early hunting 
excursions into the hunting districts yielded them but very slender 
returms for the skins and hides secured, and a precarious existence 
while occupied in taking them, while it resulted in the slaughter 
of vast numbers of young animals, this too at a time when the 
Indians were most needed upon the reservations if they were to be 
taught agriculture. There still remains for the Indian limited 
hunting privilege, equal to that enjoyed by any citizens, and 
wnile the red man is being furnished agricultural implements on 
tho reservation and furnished rations m the Government he has 
no cause to complain if he is governed by the same laws and 
regulations as govern the white citizens of the States. 

Ir. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I shall occupy the time of the 
House but a moment in calling its attention back from a con- 
sideration of the Pope and Thomas Jefferson and other distin- 
guished persons living and dead, and from the discussion of oats, 
potatoes, and other commoditiesand conscience generously mingled 
together by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. CooPER] to the 
question before the House embodied in the proposed amendment. 

There is no difference in any of the propositions submitted either 
by the House, the Senate, or by the conferees in one respect, to wit, 
they all embody a declaration that there shall be no further ap- 
per of public money in aid of sectarian schools. That is 
in all of the amendments. There is no difference in this regard. 
This same declaration is contained in each. The difference is 
that the conference report provides that there shall not be ex- 
pended more for the next fiscal year than 50 per cent of the 
amountappropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, in con- 
tinuing these schools, and then only where it is im ible for the 
Department to secure any other means to educate the Indian chil- 


en, 
It is all very well for the gentleman to talk of building a seven- 
story structure in SY in a very short time. Chicago is one 
lace and the deserts of Idaho quite another, and the erection of 
uildings in the two places present widely different problems— 
the one easy of solution, the other difficult. The only question 
for us now is not whether we shall declare that we are opposed to 
all aid to sectarian schools—for in this regard all provisions are 
identical—but whether the Secretary of the Interior shall expend 
anything for one year more on such schools. 
Mr. LINTON. Willthe gentleman allow me a question? 
Mr. SHERMAN. 8 
Mr. LINTON. I would like to ask the gentleman the exact 
pour that will be appropriated for sectarian schools in case 
his bill passes in its present form? i 
Mr SHERMAN. tcan not in any event exceed $145,000 or 


Mr. LINTON. Then $145,000 will go to sectarian schools, un- 
der the report, if it is adopted? 


Mr. SHERMAN. Not Vase P by any means. Let me say 


to the gentleman that not a cent be thus expended, if the Sec- 
retary lives up to the wording of the section, if he can provideany 
any other means for educating them. We have no doubt—the 
members of the Indian Committee, and 1 think my friend himself 
has not any doubt—that the Secretary and the Commissioner, so 
far as in their power, willlive up to the spirit and letter of this 
declaration by Congress. That is, the expenditure is limited to 50 

er cent of the amount thus expended in the fiscal year 1894-95, 
but no amount can be expended where provision can be otherwise 
made for the education of these Indian children. 

Mr. LINTON. He may pay that amount to sectarian schools? 

Mr. SHERMAN. If it is possible for him to make provision for 
educating them otherwise, there will not be an expenditure of one 
dollar under the wording and the spirit of this amendment. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly I will. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Is it not true that the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs stated tothe Senate committee that they could take 
care of all these Indian children, at some inconvenience, but still 
could do it? 

Mr, SHERMAN, I understand he has so said. He did not say 
it in my presence; and if he did say it, then, under the wording 
3 very amendment, he will not expend one cent on sectarian 
schools. 

u HAINER of Nebraska. Then you do not need the amend- 
men 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then the amendment does no harm, even 
from the gentleman’s point of view. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska, It does no good. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to read this amendment, Mr. Speaker, 
so there can be no mistake about the wording of it. I wish the 
1 of the House, so that everybody may have an understand- 
ing of it: 

And it is hereby declared to be the settled policy of the Government to 
make no appropriation whatever for the education of Indian childrenin an 
sectarian Scot just as soon as it is possible for provision to be made for th 
education otherwise, and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
and directed to make such provision at the earliest practicable day, not later 
than July 1, 1897: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior may make con- 
tracts with present contract schools for the education of Indian pupils dur- 
ing fiscal year 1897, but shall only make such contracts at Cp where non- 


sectarian schools can not be provided forsuch Indian children and to an 
maoun not exceeding 50 per cent of the amount so used for the fiscal year 


This declaration and that originally passed by the House are 
identical. The difference in the sections is that the 3 : 
may, under the conference amendment, contract to a limi 
amount for one more year, if he can not otherwise educate these 
children; whereas, under the House provision, he can not. Ithink 
the report fair and reasonable, even from the opposition stand- 
point, and the report ought to be adopted. I ask for a vote. 

Mr. TRACEY. Will it not be good policy to emphasize that 
declaration by voting down all possibility of expending money in 
that direction? 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is no de now, provided the 
Indian children can be educated otherwise. i 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The question was taken on agreeing to the conference report; 
and on a division there were—ayes 58, noes 65. 

A the conference report was rejected. 

Mr. SHE I move that a further conference be ordered. 

'The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER N as conferees on the je of the House 
Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. Curtis of Kansas, and Mr. PENDLETON, 


ALCOHOL IN THE ARTS. 


The SPEAKER. Under the act of June 3, 1896, entitled “An 
act to repeal section 61 of an act to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes,” which 
became a law August 28, 1894, the Chair appoints as members of 
the joint select committee on the part of the House to consider 
all questions relating to the use of alcohol in the manufactures 
and arts, free of tax," etc., the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. 
Evans, the gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. RussELL, and the 
gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. MMILLIN. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GROUT. Mr. 85 I desire to present a conference 
report on the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 
he conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. — making appro- 
riations to provide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Jumbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for other purposes, 
having met, after fulland free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their tive Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 40 and 105. 
Amendment numbered 61: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 61, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the pi ge tho 
** Provided, That the fifth section of the act of 8 a 


roved August 
2, 1894, relating to reciprocal trackage 


arrangements by the Mstropoliten and 
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supreme 
y be en- 


cars u 
* vid ed jeter That this provision shall not be construed to affect 


rights hereto: uired either by contract or under any order of court 
made under aushority of law.“ 

And the Senate to the sai 

Amendment numbered 69: That the suy ie rp from its t 


en: 
pea to 6 
by said amendment 


insert the following: 
“That the Commissi of the District of Columbia be, and they are 
hereby, nired to examine into the proposed extension of Connecticut ave- 


before the first Monday of December next, the 5 advantages and 
disadvan: and DE cost of — said 
tex on of the line thereof as now established in the city of Wash- 
— instead of nd tha the same on the deflected line heretofore 3 
and now on ns from and after the of this act no g 
rmits shall be ground which would be covered b hae soot 
na Z said 8 1 until otherwise provided by 


to the sam 
T et redo dead ts That ‘the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 87, and — oe hr to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum insert ‘* $90,500"; and 


the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 154: That the 3 nou from its disagreemen 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 154, 3 to the same with 
amendments ts as follows: In lieu of the matter inse amendment, 
nthe Oo the following: 


Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby directed to 
are e in the 
e public an overnment for use of tele- 
of Golan die to the public and to the & for the use of tel 
d ve ps rompe odi wed telephones in other cities, 
ra un und and by over. 
= - 81 of the Vem line 4, insert the following: 
Es riai for the collection and removal of 
E ‘the Biester 8. of C umbia remaining bn gr gi June 30, 1898, 
hall available for the service of the fiscal year 1897. 
And the Seuate the same. 
The committee of conference have been Var n the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 90, 01, 92, 03, 04, 95, 96, 45 98, 99, jo 09, 100 171, 172, 173, 17: 
175, 176,197,178, 179, 180, 181, 182,189, 184, „185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 199, 194, 195, an 


H. M. TELLE 
W. B. ALLISO 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
WILLIAM A GROUT, 
v mc] ADULT 
ALEX. M. DOCKE 

Managers on the part of 922 1 House. 


The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House of the conference on the 
ipea as of a two Houses on theamendments of the Senate to the bill ( 
ropriations for the expenses of the government of the b 
ia ot Col ‘Colum submit the follo written statement in explanation of 


the effect of zt action upon recommended in the accompanying 
conference repo! 

On ied ait u Ne 40: Strikes out the a riation of $208,380.55 proposa 
byi the Senate to pay for lots praeside ea? armen e of Bixteen t. 

On T 0. 61, relat: ring iur ements be- 

tween street re Inserts ie eques is y set forth in the 
conference repo: 

On Nos. 69 ona er: Strikes out the provision proposed by the Senate a: 


priating ooo or for paving Connecticut avenue and Columbis road; The 
rovision eren rine Shae ‘Connecticut avenue be extended straight from Le 
Roy he D: ict line, on the line of dere now estab- 
lishe rg nies in lieu of said provision another, requiring the Commissioners 
of the District to report to Congress at its next session as to the ^ pro osed ex- 
tension of f Connection’ avenue, the comparative advantages van- 
tagos, and the comparative cost of opening n pe onas [p extension 
e line as now established pop of opening same on the deflected line 
heretofore adopted and now on file, and prohibit the granting of Me | 
permits upon ese d which w be ne by either extension of 
avenue, until oth: rovided by la’ 
On No. 105: . — out the pens rer of $206,548.38 proposed by the Sen- 
ate for the Washington Aquequre n: 
On No. 154: In lieu of the provision inserted the House regulating tele- 
in the Distria of Columbia, inserts a provision requiring the 
oners of the District to report to Co: at its next session what 
charges are made in the District for the use of telephones and the relative 
ree dh per ea in other cities for telephones operated by underground and 
over. 


The ee of conference have been unable to agree on the following 
amen 
On (Nos. 90, 01, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97. 9 sod 100, ee to the rates to be 
KERN neuen 177 e . 180, 181. 1.152 189, 184, 185, 186, um 
os. * 
To, 10n, 1 is, bí mhd lating to appropriations for charities in the 


by the House requiring the 
ie revenues to the satis- 


WILLIAM W. GROUT, 
MAHLON 


ilnar ca Ti part of the House. 
Mr. GROUT. Mr. Speaker, those who have followed the state- 
ment will see that this is only a partial agreement; butall the sub- 


On No. 201. — — 8 the une . 


pod agar fe of not ex 
faction of the water debt o: pa manya da 


jects in the bill are disposed of excepting the and electric light- 
ing, several amendments relating to those subjects, and charities, 
and an amendment which PME to the application of the water 
fund in extinguishment of the water debt, which is of no signifi- 

cance. I want to say as to the three subjects that we are disagree- 
ing about, we hope when next together to be able to come to an 


moe NO. Mr. . I ask for a vote on the adoption of the con- 


Ther et deer the committee of conference was agreed to. 

OUT. Now I move that the House further insist on its 
Peelers to the amendments of the Senate and ask a further 
conference, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves that the House further 
insist on its ent to the amendments of the Senate and 


ask a further erence. 
The motion was mL 
The SPEAKER. Chair will ap t as conferees on the 
part of the House the tleman from Vermont, Mr. Grout, the 
ntleman from New Jersey, Mr. PITNEY, and the gentleman from 
issouri, Mr. DoCKERY. 
Mr.DINGLEY. Mr.S ,inorder that this legislative day 
may be continued for an ur longer for motions to nd the 


rules, I move that the House paw a recess until 10 o'clock on Mon- 
day morning. 
And accordingly (at 7 o cl k and 25 tes the H 
y (at 7 o'clock an minutes p. m.) the House 
was declared in recess until 10 o’clock a. m., Monday, June 8. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following executive commu- 
nications were taken from the Speaker s table and referred as 


follows: 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting a statement of the expenditures in the United States Coast 


and Geodetic Survey for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1895—to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and fl to be printed, 

A letter from the Acting y of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting with favorable recommendations a draft of a joint resolution 
to authorize the use of certain moneys for the expenses of the Rev- 
enue-Cutter Service for 1896—to the ittee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sever- 
ally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred 
to the several Calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. POWERS, from the Committee on Pacific Railroads, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 1832) entitled An 
act to define the rights of purchasers under mortgages authorized 
by an act of Co approved April 20, 1871, concerning the 


Atlantic and P; c Railroad „ orted the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a re d which said 
ae and 3 were referred to the aod Calendar. 

ON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 


was e the bill of the Senate (S. 3206) entitled “An act to 
grant a right of way through the new Fort Military Reserva- 
tion to the El Paso and Northeastern Railroad Company,” reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied bya report (No. 2265); 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HILBORN, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred House resolution No. 216, reported in lieu thereof a 
resolution (House Res. No. 417) to authorize the Committee on 
Naval Affairs to investigate the charge that mechanics employed 
at the New York Navy-Yard who obtained their places by com- 
petitive examination have been discharged by the constructor, in 
violation of law, accompanied by a sever (No. 2270); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER of ayer from the Committee on Invalid 
partion: The bill (H. R. 6755) gran ting an increase of pension 
to James S. Chapman. (Report 2248.) 

.By Mr. CROWTHER, from the Comites on Invalid Pen- 
sions: 


The bill (H. R. 3328) granting a pension to Mrs. Nancy M. Dan- 


iels. 8 No. 2249.) 
The (H. R. 8388) lor the relief of William G. Buck. (Re- 
port No. 2250.) 


\ 
) 


——— 
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By Mr. KIRKPATRICK, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions: 
The bill a R.7105) increasing the pension of Angustus Schulz, 
of Salina, s. (Report No. 2251.) > 

The. bill (H. R. 7787) granting a pension to Angelina Welden, 
of Media, Kans., as army nurse. (Report No. 2252. 4 

By Mr. PICKLER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

The bill (H. R. 1543) to increase the pension of Carey H. Rus- 
sell. (Report No. 2253.) 

The bill (H. R. 9314) granting a pension to Newman C. Nash. 
(Report No. 2254.) : 

The bill (H. R. 9212) granting an increase of pension to John 
R. Lumbert, of Preston, Iowa. (Report No. 2268.) 

By Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

The bill (H. R. 8454) granting an increase of pension to Frank 
Rockwith, (Report No. 2255.) 

The bill (H. R. 2329) for the relief of Mrs. Matilda G. Higbee. 
(Report No. 2256.) 3 

The bill (H. R. 571) granting a pension to Margaret Davis. 
Gopor No. 2257.) : 

The bill (H. R. 619) granting a pension to Martin V. Shears. 
(Report No. 2258.) : 

e bill (H. R. 5954) for the relief of Adolphus D. Hopkins. 

(Report No. 2269. 3 

By Mr. FENTON, from the Committee on Military Affairs: The 
bill (H. R. 6199) for the relief of Francis S. Davidson, late first 
lieutenant, Ninth United States Cavalry. (Report No. 2262.) 

By Mr. GRAFF, from the Committee on Claims: 

The bill (H. R. 3106) for the relief of John Breen, lately post- 
master at Gladwyne, Pa. (Report No. 2266.) 

The bill (H. R. 2806) for the relief of the assistant treasurer of 
the United States at New York, N. Y. (Report No. 2267.) 


PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follo 


WS: 
By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 9401) to provide for cele- 
brating the opening of a new century by holding an international 
exhibition of arts, industries, manufactures, and the product of 
the soil, mine, and sea, in the city of New York, in the State of 
New York—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McLACHLAN: A bill (H. R. 9405) to set apart a tract 
of land in the State of California for a public park—to the Com- 
mittee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. MONEY: A bill (H. R. 9406) to amend an act entitled 
An act to incorporate the Capital Railway Company,” es a 
March 2, 1895—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PAYNE: A resolution (House Res. No. 414) toamend 
the rules of the House so that when unanimous consent is asked 
for the consideration of a measure it shall require the objection of 
at least 10 members to defeat it—to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: A resolution (House Res. No. 415) forthe 

rinting of 10,000 copies of the hearings before the Interstate and 
oreign Commerce Committee upon the Nicaragua Canal—to the 


Committee on Printing. 
By Mr. FITZGERALD: A resolution ee Res. No. 416) ask- 
ing information of the Secretary of the Navy as to the probable 
cost of fitting up a suitable plant for the manufacture of armor 
plate at the Charlestown Navy-Yard—tothe Committee on Naval 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following titles 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 9382) granting an increase of 
pension to John L. Sanders—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H.R.9383) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Howard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDERHEAD: A bill (H. R. 9384) for the relief of 
Mrs. Sarah C. Brooks, of Jamestown, Cloud County, Kans.—to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. FENTON: A bill (H. R. 9385) granting a pension to 
Robert Erwin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also,a bill (H. R. 9386) for the relief of William Davis, of 
Omega, Ohio—to the Committee an Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 9387) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the military record of John Faulds—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRIS: A bill (H. R. 9888) granting a pension to Joel 
W. Gibson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9389) to reimburse William Crawford—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HERMANN: A bill (H. R. 9390) to remove the charge 
of desertion against Peter Kenney—to the Committee on Military 

airs. 


By Mr. HULING: A bill (H.R.9391) granting an honorable 
XXVIII—391 


discharge to Samuel G. Stotzenberg—to the Committee on Mili- 


tary airs. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 9392) to in- 


crease the pension of Daniel Phillips, of Company D, Thirteenth 
— — isconsin Infantry—to the Committee on Invalid 
ensions. 


By Mr. LONG: A bill (H. R.9393) granting a pension to John 
S. Barnhart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MCCALL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 9394) to pension 
Mrs. Martha Sanders—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky: A bill (H. R.9395) for the 
relief of George Price—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SOUTHARD: A bill (H. R. 9396) granting increase of 

nsion to Francis L. Danford, Ninth Michigan Cavalry—to the 
Ales PH CH. Hb SOUL) ie ion to William H. Ta; 

„ ( 3 granting a pension . Tay- 

lor, an army nurse—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SULLOW AY: A bill (H. R. 9398) granting a pension to 
Lizzie B. E (B E. 099) | Committee on pavend 3 

Also, a bill (H. R. granting a pension ames Killoran, 
alias James Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9400) to correct the 
pt record of George W. Little—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 9402) granting a pension to Mary 
D. Griffiths—to the Comittee on Invalid Pensions. 


xe McLACHLAN: A bil (H. R. 9403) for the relief of 
A. W. Weighbors—to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. GUIRE: A bill (H. R. 9407) granting a pension to 


Mary E. Dollard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9408) to authorize the United States Court of 
Private Land Claims to hear, , and determine the issues as to 
the extent and boundaries of the Las Animas grant—to the Com- 
mittee on Private Land Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause1 of Rule XXII, the following panone and papers 
were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALZELL: Two petitions of sundry citizens of Alle- 
gheny County, Pa., in favor of House bill No. 260, to increase the 
pay of letter carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. ELLIS: Petition of 22 citizens of Astoria, Oreg., in be- 
half of the metric system—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

By Mr. FARIS: Affidavitof Alfred Helms, to accompany House 
bill No. 0733, for the relief of George W. Winters—to the Com- 


mittee on Military 

Also, petition and papers to accompany House bill No. 9080, to 
relieve William H. Wood—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, paper to T House bill No. 7228, to increase the 

ion of William A, Rhoderick—to the Committee on Invalid 
ensions, 

By Mr. FENTON: Petition of J. W. Hayslip and others, of 
Manchester, Ohio, for the relief of Robert in—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HERMANN: Petition of citizens of Linn County, 
Oreg., requesting the of House bill No. 2626, for the pro- 
tection of agric staples by an export bounty—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By. Mr. McLACHLAN: Petitions of citizens of San Luis 
Obispo, Santa Monica, and Santa Barbara, of the State of Cali- 
fornia, praying for favorable action on House bill No. 838, to re- 
duce letter postage, and bill No. 4566, to amend the postal laws 
relating to second-class matter—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of residents of the county of Santa Barbara, Cal., 
asking for the creation of a national pubie park in said county— 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SORG: Petition of Cotterill, Fenner & Co., of Da: 
Ohio, protesting against a certain amendment to the revenue laws, 
relating to gifts or premiums to accompany the: sale of chewing 
and smoking tobacco—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of the Toledo. Produce Exchange, protesting 
against the passage of House bill No. 8536 and Senate bill No. 
2967, to amend the interstate-commerce act—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SOUTHARD: Petition of citizens of Swanton, Ohio, in 
favor of House bills Nos. 4566 and 838, amending the postal laws— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: Petition of citizens of Lakeport, N. H., 
for favorable action on House bills Nos. 4566 and 838, proposing 
amendments to the postal laws—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WATSON of Ohio: Paper to accompany House bill tocor- 
rect the military record of George W. Li to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 
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SENATE. 
MONDAY, June 8, 1896. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MiusunN, D. D. 


On motion of Mr. , and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal of the e of Saturday last was dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BrowninaG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the report of the committee of conference on certain 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6249) making appro; 

riations for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian 
partment, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1897, and for other pur- 
poses; further insisted upon its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 64, 69, and 70; asked a further conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. Curtis of Kansas, and Mr. 
PENDLETON managers at the conference on the ey of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houseson the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6614) making appropriations for the service of the Post-Office De- 

tment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897; insisted upon its 
isagreement to the amendment of the Senate to the bill numbered 
1; agrees to the further conference asked for by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Loup, Mr. SurrH of Illinois, and Mr. KYLE managers at the 
conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House further insisted 
upon its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
€ R. 7542) making appropriations for the naval service for the 

year ending June 30, 1897, and for other purposes, numbered 
82, 89, 40, 41, 42, 48, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 51, and 52; ees to the 
further conference asked for by the Senate on the di ing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed . BOU- 
TELLE, Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania, and Mr. CUMMINGS mana- 
gers at the conference on bad gus of the House. 

The message also announ that the House had to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
ihe two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5210) making appropriations to provide for the expenses of 
the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year end- 
ing Sans 80, 1897, and for other p ; further insisted upon its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senatenumbered 90, 91, 92, 
93, 94, 95, 96,97, 98, 99, 100, 171, 172, 173,174, 175,176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 
181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 194, 195, and 201 
to the bill; asked a further conference with the Senate on the dis- 

ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
rp pe Mr. Prrnry, and Mr. DocKERY managers at the confer- 
ence on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 7664) making appropriations for sundry civil e 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and 
for other p s; agreed to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 97 to the bill with an amendment, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate; further insisted upon its di ee- 
ment to the residue of the amendments numbered 2,3, 4, 6, 7,8, 13, 
15, 10, 17,82, 01, 109, 122, 123, 124, 146, 147, and 161; agrees to the 
further conference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. CANNON, Mr. 
Hainer of Nebraska, and Mr. SAYERS managers at theconference 
on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills and joint resolution; in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

À bill (H. R. 7907) for the protection of the people of the Indian 
Territory, extending the jurisdiction of the United States courts, 
providing for the laying out of towns, the leasing of coal and 
other mineral, timber, farming, and grazing lands, and for other 
purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 9404) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, and 
for prior years, and for other p ; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 195) to pay the officers and employees 
of the Senate and House of Representatives on the day following 


adjournment. 
The me further announced that the House had passed the 
following bill and joint resolution: 
A bill (S. 2022) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for 
the protection of the salmon fisheries of Alaska;" and 
A joint resolution (S. R. 155) to authorize a scientific investiga- 
tion of the fur-seal fisheries. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives had 8 in compliance with the act ap- 
proved June 3, 1896, entitled“ An act to repeal section 61 of an act 
to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, and 
for other purposes,” which became a law August 28, 1894, Mr. 
Evans of Kentucky, Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut, and Mr. Mo- 
MILLIN of Tennessee members of the joint special committee on 
the part of the House to consider all questions relating to the use of 
alcohol in the manufactures and arts free of tax, etc. 

The message further returned to the Senate, in compliance with 
its request, the bill (S. 1189) granting a pension to Eliza Sandford. 


ENROLLED PILLS SIGNED. 


.Them e also announced that the id eil of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (S. 2169) to regulate mail matter of the fourth class; 

A bill (H. R. 1826) granting a pension to Henry Prince; 

A bill (H. R. 6608) to pension the minor children of Patrick F, 


Reynolds; and 
A bill (H. R. 6826) granting a pension to Rhoda Augusta Thomp- 
son, daughter of the late deus Thompson, a private in the 


Revolutionary war. 
CHICKASAW TRUST FUNDS. 


. The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secre of the Interior, transmitting an applica- 
tion of the Chickasaw Nation through their delegates for the with- 
drawalof $100,000 of their trust funds, to be placed to the credit 
of the nation with the assistant treasurer of the United States 
at St. Louis, Mo., subject to the order of the treasurer of the na- 
tion, for the payment of national warrants issued by the auditor 
of public accounts of the nation, and requesting early and favora- 
ble action by Con; ; which was read. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In connection with this communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior I submit the resolution 
which I send to the desk, which I ask may be read and acted on 
at this time. 

The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 

The President of the United States having on this 8th day of June, 1896, 

ven his consent, in writing, authorizing the Chickasaw Nation of Indians 

the Indian IET to withdraw from their trust funds now in the 

Treasury of the United States $100,000, to be placed in the subtreasury of 

the United States to their credit, as provided by the eleventh article of the 
S; of October 20, 1832, with said Indians: Therefore 

t resolved, That the Senate of the United States of America, now in ses- 

sion, concurs in the recommendation of the President, and hereby consents 


that $100,000 of the trust funds of the Chickasaw Nation of Indians in the Indian 


Territory may be withdrawn from the Treasury of the United States, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of article 11 of the treaty of October 20, 1832, 
with said Indians, and placed to the credit of said Chickasaw Nation in the 
subtreasury of the U; States at Louis, Mo. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HALE. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the de- 
ficiency appropriation bill which has come from the House. 
- The bill (H. R. 9404) maki appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1896, and for prior years, and for other purposes, was read twice 


by its title. 

Mr. . Iask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
paan and the bill is before the Senate as in Committee of the 

ole. 

Mr. QUAY. I trust the Senator from Maine will yield to me 

in order that I may procure an order for the withdrawal of cer- 


tain papers. 

Mr. HALE. The deficiency appropriation bill is before the Sen- 
ate for consideration, and therefore, as that will not in any manner 
be taken out of the way, I yield the floor for morning business. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PETTIGREW. Lask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the action of the House of Representatives on the Indian appro- 
priation bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of the 
House of Representatives disagreeing to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 6249) making appropriations for current and contingent ex- 
penses of the Indian Department and fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, 
and for other purposes, and requesting a further conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I move that the Senate further insist upon 
its amendments and agree to the further conference asked by the 
House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to 
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appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate at the further con- 
ference; and Mr. PETTIGREW, Mr. TELLER, and Mr. CocKRELL 
were appointed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT a a memorial of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against 
the passage of Senate bill No. 1552, for the further prevention of 
cruelty to animals in the District of Columbia; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. CANNON presented the petition of Gen. R. H. G. Minty 
and 17 other citizens of Ogam, Utah, praying for the enactment 
of legislation to correct the military record of Temple Short; 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. HILL, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 3229) for the relief of William H. Scofield, 
Jacob Brady, James Ketcham, Annie Booth as administratrix of 
the goods, chattels, and credits of George W. Booth, deceased; 
Wilson P. Billar, Ezra L. Waterhouse, Moses C. Bell, George W. 
Byles, and George A. Scofield, rted it with an amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 1874) to place the name of Robert 
Smalls on the pension rolls, reported it without amendment, and 
submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. PRITC D, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 1890) granting a pension to Mary 
Men reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 

ereon. 

Mr. CAFFERY, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2054) for the relief of Rinaldo P. Smith, of 
Paltimore, Md., reported it with amendments, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

r. HAWLEY. Ireport back from the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee several bills which may be indefinitely ned, as the 
subject has been considered in another bill previously reported. 

The bills were postponed indefinitely, as follows: 

A bill(S. 538) to provide a modern organization for the line of 


e Army: 

A bill (S. 1472) to reorganize the line of the Army; 

A bill (S. 2004) to increase the efficiency of the infantry of the 
Army of the United States; and s 

A bill (S. 2180) to provide for a military peace establishment. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 3267) to authorize the 
acquisition of certain real estate for the purpose of a site for a 
hospital for the treatment of contagious diseases; which was read 
twice by its title. : 

Mr. GALLINGER. In connection with the bill I submit cer- 
tain papers and a map soma the proposed site. I move that 
the map be printed at the end of the bill, and that the bill and 
accompanying papers be referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PASCO (by request) introduced a bill (S. 8268) for the re- 
lief of the legal representatives of Alison J. Tinsley; which was 
read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CHANDLER introduced a bill (S. 3270) to pay Eliza R. 
Crawford the amount of United States loan certificate issued in 
1779; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Mr. PETTIGREW submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the joint resolution (S. R. 124) to facilitate 
the reorganization of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, etc.; 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


On motion of Mr. QUAY, it was 


Ordered, That leave be ag for the withdrawal of the pa 
Senato joint resolution 104, Fifty-third Congress, second 
the disallowed war claims of the State of Pennsylvania. 


IMPORTED PARCELS AND PACKAGES, 


Mr. GIBSON. Isubmit a resolution, and ask for its present 
consideration. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 6259) as amended and passed the Senate June 
6, 1896, be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, with instructions to 
examine the same and report to the Senate whether any of its provisions are 
in violation of existing treaty stipulations between the United States and 
foreign nations. 

Mr. PLATT. What is the bill to which the resolution refers? 

Mr. GIBSON. Ihave a copy of the bill here. It is 
i ne QUAY. Iobject to the present consideration of the reso- 

ution. 


rs filed with 
on, relating to 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the resolu- 
tion goes over. 
EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF GENERAL SHERMAN. 
Mr. WOLCOTT. I submit a resolution, and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Library be directed to inquire into 


all the facts and circumstances connected with the late award of a contract 
for the erection, at the city of Washington, of an equestrian statue of Gen. 
William T. Sherman, and to make report thereon to the Senate at the next 
session of Congress, in MON psc ttp y a 2 3 Dn 
necessary or pro) 7 r d 

pend the execution of the contract forthe construction Of suid monument 
until such report is received. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask that it may go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Does the Senator from Iowa understand that 
to-morrow will be a legislative day? 

Mr. ALLISON. I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I have something to say upon the resolution, 
and I desire that it shall be voted upon; that is all. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I wish to ask the Senator whether he can not 
in some way or other reach the object he is seeking without post- 
poning this matter until to-morrow? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I do not exactly see how it can be accom- 
plished. The facts connected with the award are such that I 
should be very glad to state them to the Senate at any time when 
it is patient enough to hear them and there is a possibility for the 
resolution to be yoted upon, and I can state them very briefly. I 
do not want to press the resolution now, but I should like to know 
that it can be voted upon at the present session, and I would not 
like to have it go over on objection if Icould help it. However, 
there are very many things done in the Senate that we can not 
help. Ido not want it to go over unless it can be acted upon be- 
fore the Senate adjourns. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There are two sides to the question. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Oh, certainly; there are two sides to almost 
every question. 

Mr. ALLISON. Of course it requires unanimous consent for 
the resolution to be considered this morning. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLISON. I can very well see why some of us, at least, 
would be glad to read the resolution and consider it a little more 
before it is acted upon. Therefore I simply object, in order that 
it may m over, as resolutions usually do when they are objected to. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. DoI understand the Senator from Iowa to 

| ay thai he thinks there is to be a legislative day to-morrow? 
. ALLISON. Of course it is impossible for me to state posi- 
tively; but I think so. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the resolution 
will go over until the next legislative day under the rule. 


UNIFORM SYSTEM OF BANKRUPTCY. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon submitted the following resolution; 
which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 
Resolved, That 5,000 additional copies each of bill S. 742 and amendment 


thereto, reported from the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, be printed for 
the use of the Senate. 


NANCY G. ALLABACH—VETO MESSAGE, 

Mr. PALMER. I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate to 
take up for consideration—— 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PALMER. A bill—— 

Mr. HALE. I must call for the regular order. I can not con- 
sent to the taking MES any bill. 

Mr. PALMER. the Senator from Maine will allow me to 
state what I wish to call up, that would seem to be my right. 

Mr. HALE. Ido not, of course, object to the Senator making 
a statement. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill 
(S. 894) granting a pension to Nancy G. Allabach, found on page 
24 of the Calendar. 

Mr. HALE. I must object, if it gives rise to any debate. 

Mr. HILL. Isuggest that the regular order be proceeded with. 
That is more important than these bills. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will submit to the Senate - 
the request of the Senator from Illinois. If there is no objec- 
tion—— 

Mr. HALE. The regular order being called for, it disposes of 


all things except the XE ie uis biil. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thereis objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMPBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. TELLER submitted the following report: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5210) making appro- 
priations to provide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
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Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
having met, after full and free conference have 
recommend to a Houses as follows: 

That the Senate e from its amendments numbered 40.and 105. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 61, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

160i, relating to reciprocal trackage arrange Gente L5 the rien gin 

relating to arrangemen' e nan 
other railroad € companies, be, and same is hereby, amended by adding 
'ollo ereto: 
uds That any suburban street railroad company € the District of 


June 30, 1807, and for other purposes, 
agreed to recommend and do 


Columbia in or connecting with any urban oad mer 
have such reasonable number of its trail cars wn by such urban railr: 
company, over the route of such urban railroad, for the tion of 


through ra, as shall not, in the ju 

the District of Columbia, be to the undue detriment of such urban 
company. The schedule, kind, and number of cars to be drawn, compensa- 
tion therefor, and all other matters relating thereto, in the event of said rail- 
road companies being unable to agree between themselves, from time 
to time, on petition of either railroad company, be decided by supreme 


uud Co NA D m event shall any PME ie se Ae en- 
,under w providing for arran or under pro- 
visions of this act, to collect fares — ee 3 as board the 
cars upon their own 3 

“+ Provided itt this provision shall not be construed to affect 


dgment of the supreme court of 
railroad 


ther, 
rights heretofore either by contract or under any order of court 
Ah the Donate ares io tho M 
e e same. 
© House recede from its t to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 69, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the foll. A 
“That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and are 


he 
hereby, required to examine into the posed extension of Connecticut ave- 
- roth n Florida ja wma the District line, report to 


lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the follo 
“The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby directed to 


77. ree tr ena ee what charges made 
District of Columbia to the public and to the Government for the use of tele- 
phones, and the Arad prid, s doi et for the use of telephones in other cities, 
operated by unde nd and by overhead wires." 

And on page 31 of the bill, after line 4, insert the following: 
“That any balance of the ap 


priation for the collection and removal of 
page in the District of umbia remaining unexpended June 30, 1806, 
Shall available for the service of the fiscal year 1897.’ 
And the same. 


the Senate to 
The committee of conference have been unable to poo the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 90, 91, 92, 93, 9+, 95, 96, 07 Ins 99, 100, 171, 172, 173, 17: 
15,19 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 180, 187, 188, 180, 190, 191, 193, 194, 195, an 
, H. M. TELLER, 

W. B. ALLISON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 

WILLIAM W. GROUT, 

MAHLON PITNEY. 

ALEX. M. DOCKERY. 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the 

report. 
he report was concurred in. 

Mr. TELLER. I move that the Senate further insist upon its 
amendments and agree to the further conference asked by the 
House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to, i 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate at the further con- 
ference; and Mr. TELLER, Mr. ALLISON, and Mr. COCKRELL were 
appointed, 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HALE. I ask that the deficiency appropriation bill may 
be proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 9404) making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, 
and for prior years, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CHAN. DLER. Iask theSenator from Maine if he can not 

state the difference between this bill and the bill as it went to the 
President, and whether there can not be an agreement by which 
the bill may be passed one or two readings without being read at 
length? Can the Senator tell us what the difference is 
this bill and the one that passed before? 

Mr. HALE. Senators about me say that the rule is so impera- 
tive that there should be a reading of every bill at length that 
ar Birn not consent that the reading shall be with. 

. CHANDLER. May I ask the Senator, then, whether, as a 
matter of fact, the bill is exactly the bill as it went to the Presi- 
dent except the Bowman Act claims and the spoliation claims and 
the Chouteau claims? 

Mr. HALE. With the exception of that single amendment, 


tween 


which was put on in the Senate, the bill is precisely as it passed 
and went to the President. 

Mr. CHANDLER. There is no doubt on that point? 

Mr. HALE. There is no doubt of it. I ask that the Secretary 
proceed to read the bill. 

Mr. BACON. It is impossible for us on this side of the Cham- 
ber to hear anything said on the other side. 

Mr. HALE. Isimply asked that the Secretary might proceed 
with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. BACON. That is all right. 


The Sawer read the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk 
as an additional section to the bill. I will state to the Senate 
that it embraces what are known as the Bowman Act claims, 
item by item, as they were incorporated in the deficiency bill; but 
they were then connected with the French liation claims and 
as an amendment to that amendment. I offer them now as an 
independent section. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Tennessee will be stated. 

Mr. HARRIS. I will say that the amendment is somewhat 
voluminous. It contains appropriations to pay a large number 
of claims which aggregate something like a half million dollars. 
They have been considered and reported favorably by the Court 
of Claims, They have been considered by the Committee on 
Claims of the Senate and favorably reported. The amendment 
may be read or not, as the Senate chooses. They are exactly the 
claims that were presented when the original deficiency bill was 
under consideration. The amendment is a precise copy of what 


was then incorporated. 
Mr. BURROWS, May I make an inquiry of the Senator from 
Tennessee? 


Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Michigan indulge me 
for a single moment further? 

Mr HARRIS. Tti upon we tter slightl nal to myself 

i It is upon a ma y perso m ^ 
MS NM are things to which I have very rarely had occasion to 

u 

I see, however, in the Post of this morning the announcement 
that Iam resolved to have a yea-and-nay vote upon the French 
spoliation claims before they can be rejected or not attached to 
the bill. Isimply desire to say that I have never yet examined 
the French spoliation claims. I have never had any interest in 
them pro or con. I have stated to two or three different persons 
that I would offer this amendment to the bill, as I nowdo. These 
claims have undergone the scrutiny of judicial investigation, 
The claims have been long due. The claims ought to be paid if 
any debt of the Government is to be paid by an appropriation 
made in this bill. Now I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. BURROWS. I wish to inquire of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee whether the amendment he now proposes contains the 
modification I suggested when the matter was before the Senate 
heretofore? 

Mr. HARRIS. I must answer that I have not examined it, but 
Itake it for granted and am sure that it does, for the reason that 
Iasked Mr. Cleaves, the very accomplished and competent clerk 
of the Committee on Appropriations, to give me the exact amend- 
ment that was agreed to in the Senate and concurred in by the 
other House. I take it for granted the amendment is accurate and 
just as it was passed in the Senate before. 

Mr. HALE. I make no question that the amendment is the 
same amendment that has alcade been twice before the Senate. 
It contains a long list of the Bowman Act claims as found in the 
last part of the bill as it originally passed the Senate and went to 
the House, and I wish to make the same point of order that was 
made on April 25 by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]. When 
the amendment was offered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Barn], in the absence of his colleague, he said: 

On behalf of my colleague PE HARRIS], whois unable to be in the Chamber 
to-day, I offer an amendment. 

Then the amendment was read. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON] made a point of order, in which he said: 

This is a very long amendment. I make the point of order against the 
amendment that it is not in order on the pending bill. It is nat for service in 
the fiscal year ending in 1807. It is & collection of claims, which are not in 
order upon an appropriation bill I hope the Senator from Tennessee will 
not press the amendment, asitisclearly out of order. Ihave the amendment 
before me, and I have also before me the reports M o the y 
have always been considered in this body in separate bills; they have never 
appeared on any of the regular appropriation bills. They are not audited 
accounts— 

That is the point of order— 
they are not estimated for— 


That is another point— 


2 . What claims are they? 
Mr. ALLISON. Ky See individual claims referred to the Court of Claims 
under the Bowman Act, 


I make the point of order. 


1896. 
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Mr. HARRIS. I beg to suggest to the Senator, in respect to 
the pns that they are not estimated for, that they are sent here 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Mr. HALE. They are not sent as regular estimates, as the 
Treasury Department always does when it recommends the adop- 
tion of an item upon an appropriation bill. Sort are not audited 
accounts nor estimated for by the Secretary. nder the limita- 
tion of the act the court has ET found certain amounts, but 
they do not come, of course, with the force with which ordinary 
judgments of the Court of Claims do, which we pay unless the 
Government or the other party appeals. It is the same point of 
order that was made at that time. 
Mr. HARRIS. They are the findings of the Court of Claims, 
with all the sanctity that a ju ent of the Court of Claims can 
give them; but they are not technical judgments, I grant. The 
are claims, But they have stood the scrutiny of judicial investi- 
gation, with a right to examine and cross-examine witnesses and 
develop every fact pertinent to each and every claim, "They have 
been long due. They are now long overdue. They ought to be 
paid. I do not care to enter into a discussion of the question. 
7 The matter was discussed when the point of order 
was made before, and the decision was made at that time after 
discussion. The claims, not being audited and not being esti- 
mated for, stand as all private claims do. 
Mr. CULLOM. They are not judgments. 
Mr. HALE. They are not judgments; they are not audited; 
they are not estimated for. They are private claims, which clause 
4 of Rule XVI declares specifically shall not be in order on an ap- 
propriation bill, No matter whether they have been reported by 
a committee or have passed the body, they are still claims as the 
decision left them when the pont of order was made before, and 
I renew the same point of order. 
Mr. BATE. Mr. President, in the absence of my Gog men gs [Mr. 
Harris] who was sick at the time and unable to be in the Cham- 
ber, I called up this amendment which he had before offered to 
the sundry civil bill; and it was acted upon under that motion, as 
has been said by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. But it 
was su ted do not know that it appears in the Recorp—that 
the deficiency bill would be a more appropriate place for it than 
the sundry civil bill, and especially so as these are cases that, if 
they have not, technically, received judicial determination, have 
certainly und ne investigation,and quiteathoroughone. The 
bad has been sifted from the good. They are broughtin here, not 
as a mere claim, but asa debt of the Government, which has 
passed upon by the court created for that purpose. They are just 
and unpaid debts, and therefore their relation to the deficiency bill 
is a little different from what it would be to the sundry civil bill. 
They are claims, some of which have been here for twenty years or 
more. These claimants have been knocking at the doors of the 
House and Senate for time out of mind to do them justice and to 
have the claims paid. The claims have been adjusted now by a 
court set apart for the pu , and they come in here at last not 
only as claims but as semijudicial claims; that is, they have been 
before the Court of Claims and passed that crucial test. They are 
just. They area long time due. They stand upon a higher plane 
than the ordinary claims to which the Cesar from Maine alludes, 
for the reason that they have gone through the mill and the bad 
has been sifted from the g All that is objectionable in the 
claims has been thrown out. Theamounts of many of them have 
been cut down. I understand some of them were twice as large 
as they are now, and it has been truly said that they are just and 
8 that the claimants were loyal, and they are referred to 
mgress through the Treasury Department, and payment is 
asked. That is the situation of the matter, and I think the rela- 
tionship that the amendment bears to the bill under consideration, 
the deficiency appropriation bill, is quite different to that which 
it bore to the sun civil bill. 
Mr. CULLOM. Not at all. 
Mr. HALE. The main point does not touch whether or not it 
isa deficiency. That was referred to, but was not in any way in- 
sisted upon. The main point a pee to one appropriation bill as 
much as to another. It is not claimed, the Senator from Tennes- 
see himself does not claim, that they have the force of judgments. 
They undoubtedly do not. They are not technically judgments. 
Mr. CULLOM. They are not audited. 
Mr. HALE. They are not audited. They are not estimated 
for. Thisamendment does not even have the force of having been 
reported from a committee as an amendment to the pending bill, 
aon I do not think that point needs to be invoked. Funda- 
mentally the questions that were considered before as to these 
amendments going upon an appropriation bill are exactly the 
same now as they were then, it makes no difference what the ap- 
propriation bill is. 
; . VEST. Mr, President, in a decision popon mano by the 

Supreme Court of the United States in what is known as the 
sugar-bounty cases that tribunal declared unanimously that 
where an equitable claim exists against the Government of the 


United States it is of the highest validity, and that Congress un- 
questionably under the Constitution has the right to appropriate 
eer for its payment when it rested in equity alone without 
any law. 

But the real question in this case—and I call attention to it, not 
because I have any respect for the rule as it has been observed, 
but simply to point a moral—is whether, under the rules of the 
Senate, these claims wereeverinorder. We decided here solemnly 
that they were. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will state to the Senator that no point of 
order was made against the Bowman claims amendment when it 
was offered to the deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. BATE. The point was made when it was proposed as an 
amendment to the sundry civil bill. : ‘ 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand that it was then ruled out; but 
when these claims were put upon the deficiency bill no point of 
order was made against them, 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam greatly mistaken unless the point of order 
was made upon the French spoliation claims; and it was decided 
by the Senate that they were in order. 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HARRIS. And on this amendment, when offered, no ques- 
tion of order was raised. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is what I mean. 

Mr. HARRIS. But it was an amendment to the French epohas 
tion claims amendment; and if the one was in order I should be 
glad to find the mind with sufficient ingenuity to show why the 
other was not. = 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator does not seem to get clearly the 
point I make, which is, that when this amendment was offered to 
the sundry civil bill it was decided by the Chair to be out of order; 
and when it was offered as an amendment to the French spolia- 
tion claims amendment no point of order was made against it. 

Mr. VEST. The point of order was made upon the French 
spoliation claims, and they were contained in the same amend- 
ment, and that point of order was just as pertinent to the Bow- 
man claims as to the French spoliation claims, 

Mr. ALLISON. That may be. 

Mr. VEST. It is useless to fence about this matter, We know 
the Senate always does what it wants to do, and if the rule is in 
the way the Senate wipes it out. We put the French liation 
claims on the deficiency bill in spite of the rule, and the Bowman 
claims and Chouteau claim besides, when the rule itself provides 
that no claim, unless it is created by law, shall be put upon an 
appropriation bill. 

. CULLOM. If I understand the Senator, then, he regards 
8 amendment as not in order. 
5 ST. Inever express my opinion about points of order, 

Mr. CULLOM. Oh! 

Mr. VEST. With methat is a nebulous and uncertain subject, 
and I leave such things to the action of the Senate, 

What I am saying is that whenever the Senate wants to ignore 
a rule it does it, and whenever it does not want to do anything, 
then it becomes very technical and parliamentary and insists upon 
the rule. Every Senator here knows that is true, whether he 
chooses to put it in the RECORD or not. 

The facts about these claims are that they are of the highest 
equitable character. If there is any claim upon this Government 
thatought to be paid in order to preserve the national honor, 
these Bowman Act claims constitute that character of obligation. 
It is true, as the Senator from Maine in e io of this bill says, 
that technically they are not judgments, and yet in every attri- 
bute of a judgment they constitute a judgment of the highest 
validity. ey were passed upon by a tribunal, a court of record. 
established for the very purpose o judicating the validity of 
claims of this kind, and that court has declared that the Govern- 
ment of the United States owes them, and that they are of such a 
character that no equity could be created higher than that which 
exists in their favor. 

Iknow personally claimants who have spent more money now 
than the amount of their claims in lawyers' fees, interest upon 
the money, and hotel bilis, and who, if they were paid y 
would be losers in this transaction. They have come here year 
after year in order to have these honest claims paid by the Gov- 
ernment, and finally, after they have been sent to the Court of 
Claims, in order that Congress nee get rid of them, when they 
have succeeded in getting an adjudication in their favor, they are 
now told that they can not be paid because they are not judg- 
ments. Ls oes judgments in everything except the right to issue 
execution. That is all the difference. They have been adjudi- 
cated upon evidence before judges of a court of record, and 
while a writ of levy can not be issued, they are still judgments 
in every other attribute of an equitable character. 

Mr. GEORGE. No execution can ever be issued against the 
United States on any kind of judgment. 

Mr. VEST. Ofcourse not. . 

Mr.CULLOM. I suppose these classes of claims are private 
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claims, and my recollection is that it has been customary to pass an 
independent bill appropriating for these several claims, which are 
called the Bowman Act claims, entirely apart from the ordinary 
appropriation bills. : 

. VEST. We put such things in every ied riation bill. 
Wehave put in appropriation bills the same class of claims against 
the Government. - 

Mr. CULLOM. What I am saying is that ordinarily, as I rec- 
ollect, the Bowman claims have been provided for in separate bills. 

Mr. ALLISON. And never in appropriation bills. 

Mr. CULLOM. And never in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Illinois 
that for the last six years the custom has been to avoid passing a 
separate bill at all. 

r.CULLOM. That may be. 

Mr. HARRIS. They haye been provided for by separate bills 
in some instances. 

Mr. CULLOM. Whenever we have passed such a bill it has 
been "P from an 8 bill. 

Mr. BATE. Every claim which has been passsed under the 
Bowman Act, as I recollect, has always been before the Court of 
Claims. and such claims stand upon a higher plane than others. 

Mr. CULLOM. That does not change the rule about the amend- 
ment being in order at all. 

Mr. "ALLISON . The rule uniformly has been to keep from the 
general appropriation bills, the deficiency bill as well as all others, 
any of the claims under the Bowman Act. They have never been 
considered upon the regular appropriation bills. Once or twice 
bills similar in character to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Tennessee have been here in bulk as separate and dis- 
tinct bills, but never havethey emanated from the Appropriations 
CEPI nor have they ever been put upon a general appropri- 
ation bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Iwanttoaskif this amendment has been reported 
favorably from the Committee on Claims or any committee of the 
body? 

Mr. HARRIS. It was reported by the Committee on Claims of 
the Senate favorably and referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. : 

Mr. VEST. These claims are known as war claims. I do not 

retend to say that these particular Bowman claims, orany of them, 
Eire been put on appropriation bills: but I do say—and I will un- 
dertake to prove by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—that we have 
put claims against the Government—not war claims, but claims 
arising upon other grounds—in appropriation bills, and the Sen- 
ate has declared them to be in order, and passed them. 

I have so little ct for this point of order or any other that 
I do not pro to discuss it. 

Mr. HALE. | In response to the inquiry of the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. MIILS], I will state that to this bill no amendment 
has been offered and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 
This is a new bill. 

Mr. VEST. It is the same amendment as was offered to the 
other deficiency bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the Senator from Maine be kind enough to 
repeat his statement? 

5 No amendment has been moved by a committee 
and referred to the Committee on F as an amend- 
ment to this bill; for this is a new bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I regret that the Senator should 
have resorted to a point so very severely technical as the one he 
now makes. I hardly thought the Senator from Maine would 
have resorted to a line of suggestion such as that. 

There was a deficiency anore riation bill pending here; there 
was an amendment regularly offered in the Senate and referred 
to the Committee on Claims, regularly reported back, regularly 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and considered or 
not by that committee, I can not answer as to that. But we all 
know how this bill happens to be here by telegraphic rapidity in 
point of time, and even now no Senator here has a copy of the bill 
on his desk. 

Mr. MORGAN. And it has not been read, either. 

Mr. HARRIS. The bill came here this morning, and we have 
but a single copy of it, and that the desk copy; which is visible to 
the naked eye; and the Senator from Maine suggests that to this 
particular piece of paper no amendment has been offered. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator allow 1ne? 

Mr. HARRIS. If theSenatorcan place himself upon a pons 80 
extremely refined and technical as that, he may enjoy all the com- 
forts that are derivable from it. Ido notenvy him. 

Mr. HALE. I wantthe Senator to keep good-natured. I did 
not make this point of order. The other points are so strong that 
Idid not make this point,and did not propose to make it, and 
have not made it; but when the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS) 
raised the question pointedly in terms, and asked whether any 
committee had rted this proposition as an amendment to this 
bill, there was but one answer that could be given. I did not sug- 


gest it, the Senator from Tennessee will bear in mind, and do not 
consider now thatit is at all needed. The objections are more 
fundamental and larger than that. I care nothing at all about the 
point of order made by the Senator from Texas and not by me. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair submits the question to 
the Senate. Is the pending amendment in order? [Putting the 
question.] The noes have it; the point of order is sustained, and 
the amendment is not in order. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EMPLOYMENT OF ALIENS IN EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the followin 
message from the President of the United States; which was read, 
and, with the accompanying paper, was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed: ; 

To the Senate: 


Itransmit herewith a ropo of the Secretary of State in answer to the res- 
olution of the Senate of May 9,1896, directing that “the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the eared | of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Post- 
master-General, and the Attorney-General cause a careful and thorough in- 
jur to be made regarding the number of aliens pore in their respective 

epartments, and to communicate the result of said inquiry to the Senate at 


the earliest practicable day. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, June 8, 1896. 


RICHMOND LOCOMOTIVE AND MACHINE WORKS, 


Mr. HALE. I am directed by the Committee on Naval Affairs 

m m ios subject was referred, to report the bill which I send 
o the ; 

The bill (S. 3269) to pay the Richmond Locomotive and Machine 
Works its claim for s and losses incurred in the construc- 
tion of the armored battle ship Texas was read twice by its title. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I beg leave to state as to the bill 
which has just been reported by the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Hae] that it embodies an amendment which was passed by the 
Senate to the deficiency appropriation bill, and has been on 
in the most scrutinizing way by both the Committee on Naval 
Affairs and the Committee on Appropriations, and was so clear 
and just that the conferees representing the Committee on Ap- 
5 and the Senate insisted on it as conferees of the 

nate. 


Lask unanimous consent, since it has now been reported in the 
form of a bill by the Committee on Naval Affairs, that it may be 
taken up and passed to-day. 

Mr. CULLOM. I hope that request will be granted. 

Mr. HALE. The committee has considered the case very care- 
fully, and I hope the n will be granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). Is 
there objection to the present consideration of the bill which has 
just been reported by the Senator from Maine? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to pay to the 
Richmond Locomotive and Machine Works the sum of $89,550.39, 
in full of its claim for damages and losses incurred in the construc- 
tion of the armored battle ship Texas. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 7907) for the protection of the le of the In- 
dian Territory, extending the jurisdiction of the United States 
courts, providing for the laying out of towns, the leasing of coal 
and other mineral, timber, farming, and grazing lands, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PAYMENT OF EMPLOYEES. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the joint 
resolution (H. Res. 195) to pay the officers and employees of the 
Senate and House of Representatives onthe day following adjourn- 
ment; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. HILL. Iask unanimous consent that that resolution may 
be now considered, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

AVERY D. BABCOCK AND WIFE, 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I ask unanimous consent for the 
resent consideration of the bill (S. 524) for the relief of Avery D. 
Babcock and wife, of Oregon. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to pay to 
Avery D. Babcock, of Polk County, Oreg., and to Margaret I. 
Babcock, his wife, the sum of $2,000,to be equally divided between 
them, in full payment of their claim against the Government of 
the United States for the use and occupation by the United States 
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of their donation claim, No. 58, in section 8, in township 6 south, 
range 7 west of the Willamette meridian, in the State of Oregon. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT OAKLAND, CAL. 
- Mr. PERKINS. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 286) to purs for the purchase of a site 
for and the erection of a public building at O d, in the State 
of California. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to appropriate 
$350,000 for the purchase of a site and the erection of a building 
thereon, for the use and accommodation of the United States 
post-office and other Government offices, in the city of Oakland 
and State of California. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, and read the third time. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Irise toinquire whether or not there is a Fed- 
eral court held at Oakland? 

Mr. PERKINS. There is not. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Iask whether it is a port of entry? 

Mr. PERKINS. It is a port of entry. 

Mr. LINDSAY. What population has it? 1 

Mr. PERKINS. About 70,000. It is the third largest city in 
the State of California. 

Mr. LINDSAY. On Saturday last we had under consideration 
a conference report in which the policy of ge | appropriations 
for the erection of public buildings at the seats of government in 
four or five of the States was contested by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. My recollection is that not over $250,000 was pro 
to be appropriated for pay one of those public buildings. Now, 
it occurs to me that $350,000 is ger muore than ought to be a 
propriated for a 39 * building at Oakland, and that any suc 
sum as that would be an extravagant appropriation. 

. Mr. PERKINS. I will furnish to my friend a report in regard 
to this case, and, after reading the report of the committee, if he 
thinks the amount named in the bill should be reduced, I will see 
to it that the committee in the House of Representatives, which 
will have the subject-matter presented to it for their considera- 
tion, shall properly adjust the matter. I will take pleasure in 
sending my friend from Kentucky a copy of the eds and I am 
sure he will become so interested in reading it that he will be con- 
vinced I have not placed the figure for the public building at Oak- 
land sufficiently i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the bill 


pass? 
The bill was passed. 
SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. ALLISON. I ask to take from the Secretary's desk the sun- 
dry civil appropriation bill, in order that I may ask the Senate to 
concur in the amendment of the House of Representatives to 
amendment numbered 97 of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the ac- 
Eon id the House of Representatives on the amendment of the 

nate. 

The Secretary read the amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives, which was to agree to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 97 with an amendment, striking out the word ‘‘ and," in line 
11 of the amendment, and inserting **to be created by the State 
to which such lands are granted, and by no other authority what- 
ever, and when created." 

Mr. ALLISON. Imove that the Senate concur in the amend- 
eed of the House of Representatives to the amendment of the 

enate. 

The motion was x to. 

Mr. ALLISON. atisallIdesire. Theconference report has 
already been agreed to as to the remainder of the bill. 


LIEUT. ROBERT PLATT. 


Mr. DUBOIS. Iask unanimous consent for the consideration 
of the bill (8. 3150) authorizing the President to appoint Lieut. 
Robert Platt, United States Navy, to the rank of commander. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, 8 to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


TAXATION OF ALLOTTED INDIAN LANDS. 


Mr. PETTIGREW. I ask unanimous consent for the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 265) extending relief to Indian citizens, and for 
other purposes. The bill has been read. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like to have the bill read 
for the information of the Senate. 
The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 


SS denies of Arkansas. I withdraw the request for the read- 
of the bill. 
he PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill, which had been re- 
orted from the Committee on Indian Affairs with an amendment, 
add at the end of the bill the following as an additional section: 
Sud. 3. That all eements hereafter made for the purchase of the unal- 
lotted lands in an eie reservation shall provide a Find for the payment 
of taxes upon enable allotments in the manner provided by this act. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in, 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


JAMES P, VEACH, 


Mr. TURPIE, I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (S. R. 188) for the relief of 
James P. Veach. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. It directs the Secretary of War to 
cause record to be made in the mili history of James P. 
Veach, a private of Company I, of the One hun and nineteenth 
(Seventh 1 7 Regiment of Indiana Volunteers, in the serv- 
ice of the United States, that having received from the President 
of the United States a full and unconditional pardon of all mili- 
tary offenses for which he was tried and convicted by court- 
martial, he is thereby absolved from the offenses and from all the 
penalties of such offense and sentence, and is therefore entitled to 
an honorable discharge, to be issued as of the date October 8, 1865. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be engr for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


FRAUDULENT BOTTLING OF LIQUORS. 


Mr. VEST. Iask the Senate to consider the bill (H. R. 4580) 
to amend section 8449 of the Revised Statutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read for infor- 
mation. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3449 of the Revised Statutes be amended so 
as to read as follows: 

"SEC. 3449. Whenever any 8 sells or keeps on hand for sale, ships, 
transports, or removes any spirituoüs or fermented liquors or wines, whether 
fore or domestic, in bottles, casks, or other packages, under any other 
than the proper name or brand known to the trade as designating the kind 
and n y of the contents of the bottles, casks, or other pack: contain- 
ing the same, or causes such act to be done, he shall forfeit liquors or 

nes and bottles, casks, or other packages, and be subject to pay a fine of 

and to be imprisoned six months for the first offense; and to pay a fine 
of $1,000 and be imprisoned one yea? for the second offense.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Is it proposed to put in the words '* know- 
ingly and willfully”? 

. VEST. That is an amendment of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I object to the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFIC The Senator from South Dakota 
objects to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. VEST. Then I shall object to the consideration of any 
other bill. This bill is unanimously reported by the Committee 
on Finance. It has passed the House unanimously and is insisted 
upon by the Revenue Department. If the Senate can not s 
long enough to attend to a bill of general importance I 
object to any private bills going through at this session. 

. PETTIGREW. I wish to submit a conference report on 
the Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr. VEST. Imove that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill, notwithstanding the objection of the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

The motion was agreed to. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. PETTIGREW submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate numbered 64, 69, and 70 to the bill (H. R. 6249) 
making appropriations for current and contingent expenses of the Indian 
Deparenont and fulfilling er etsy iens with various Indian tribes for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1807, and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their ve Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 64, and agree to the same with an amendmentas follows: 
In lien of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, directed to with- 
hold any further distribution and payment out of the money derived from 
85 per cent of the esi Y in favor of the Old Settler or Western Cherokee 
Indians against the United States, in the sum of $800,386.31 set apart for the 
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ent of expenses and for legal services justly and equita! ble on 
rant of the prosecution. of acid claim, on | otherwise — pe zy law.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
On the amendments of the Senate numbered 69 and 70 the committee of 
conference have been unable to agree. 
R. F. PETTIGREW, 


H. M. TELLE 

F. M. C L. 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

J. S. SHERMAN 

CHARLES CURTIS 

GEORGE ©. PENDLETON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I feel obliged to call upon the Senator from 
South Dakota in charge of the bill to make an explanation as to 
what the effect of the conference report is. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. The conferees report a disagreement on 
the amendment in regard to sectarian schools, and ee with an 
amendment to the Old Settler attorneys’ fees; thatis, that the Sen- 
ate recede from its amendment with regard to the Old Settler at- 
torneys’ fees and that they remain for future distribution on the 
part of yn age 

Mr. BATE. We can not hear the Senator on this side. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then the only thing left is the question as 
to sectarian schools. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. There is nothing left for further confer- 
ence except the question as to sectarian schools. 

Mr. BACON. We have had to take on faith what is going on. 

We could not hear a word the Senator from South Dakota said. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. The Senate conferees agree to recede from 
the amendment in regard to the Old Settler attorneys’ fees and 
leave that matter to be di of in the future. The conferees 
could not agree with to the Indian schools amendment, and 
* a further disagreement on that subject. 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the report of the committee of conference, 

The report was concurred in. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I move that the Senate further insist upon 
u amendments still in disagreement and ask for a further con- 

erence, 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Presiding Officer was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate at the further con- 
ference; and Mr. PETTIGREW, Mr. TELLER, and Mr, COCKRELL 
were appointed, 

FRAUDULENT BOTTLING OF LIQUORS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill (H. R. 4580) to amend 
section 3449 of the Revised Statutes, called up by the Senator from 
Missouri, is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole, 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I should like to have the bill read in full. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has been read in full. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I should like to have it read again. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Let the committee amendment be acted 
upon first. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary again read the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Finance with an 
amendment, in line 5, after the word person,“ to insert who, 
E and willfully." 

Mr. T. The committee amendment should be modified by 
striking out the word who.” That is a clerical error. It should 
read whenever any person, knowingly and willfully.” 
du PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment will be so modi- 


'The amendment as modified was to. 

Mr. HILL. Have the committee taken into consideration the 
question of the propriety of having the punishment of imprison- 
ment inflicted for the first offense? 

Mr. VEST. That question was fully considered in the commit- 
tee. This bill, I will say to the Senator, was drawn in the Internal 
Revenue Department and submitted to the House committee. 
They made a report upon it, which I have here. The question of 
the ee of punishment was fully considered. This was deemed 
ay reg A order to prevent these frauds upon the revenue. 

Mr. L. Itstrikes me that it is rather harsh in a bill of this 
character that it is capable of being construed so that there shall 
be punishment for the first offense by imprisonment. 

e BATI Does it say shall,“ or is it discretionary with the 
cour : 

Mr. HILL. It is only by astrained construction of the bill that 
it affects the collection of revenue. Itis moreof a bill toregulate 
the shipment of these articles than for the protection of revenue, 
it strikes me. "Therefore I do not quite see the propriety of im- 

for the first offense both a fine of $500 and imprisonment 
or six months, not leaving it to the discretion of the court. I 
move to amend by striking out, in line 14, the word and“ and 
inserting ‘‘ or”; so as to read 
or to be imprisoned six months for the first offense, 


Mr. VEST. Alllcan sayin regard to this matter is that it was 
fully considered by the committees of both Houses and that the 
internal-revenue officers stated that this abuse upon the revenue 
had come to such a pass that dealers were willing to pay the fine 
of $500 in order to carry on this fraudulent and really illicit busi- 
ness. It was thought by the Internal Revenue artment that 
nothing would stop it except the imposition of imprisonment as a 
penalty. The first offense is a fine of $500 and imprisonment for 
six months, For the second offense, when conviction ensues, the 
punishment is to be a fine of $1,000 and one year's imprisonment. 

The observation of the Senator from New York that this is 
really an act in regard to the removal of liquors is, I think, a mis- 
take. If he will read the testimony that was brought before the 
committees of the two Houses he will find that this sort of fraudu- 
lent business has grown to very large proportions, and it is an 
absolute fraud upon the revenue. For instance, liquor is put into 
bottles and fraudulently branded, and pays a tax one-fifth or one- 
tenth and sometimes one-twentieth of what it ought reallyto pay 
to the tax collector. If we have not jurisdiction under the Con- 
stitution in regard to a case of this sort we have not got it at all. 
It is not an indirect exercise of jurisdiction, butit is a case where 
the internal-revenue officers testify and the head of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau reports that it is absolutely impossible to collect 
the revenue unless this fraud is stopped; that the dealers con- 
stantly escape the payment of the taxes which are imposed by an 
act of Congress by putting into their bottles and pac a dif- 
ferent liquor from what is purported npon the outside to be there. 
If it were not for detaining the Senate I would ask to have read 
the report, with the communication from the Internal Revenue 

artment, for it substantiates fully what I have stated. 
e PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I should like to hear the report read. 

Mr. MILLS. The Presiding Officer has declared the amend- 
ment 5 7 5 to. 

Mr. T. I object to that amendment, of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Dakota 
demands the reading of the report. 

The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H.R. 7864) to amend the immigration 
laws of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Vork 

Mr. VEST. Iask the Chair to correct the statement that the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from New York was agreed 
to. Io 2 5 that amendment. 

Th IDING OFFICER. The Chair asked whether there 
was any objection to the amendment, and hearing none, stated 
that it was agreed to. 

Mr. VEST. I rose and spoke some five minutes in opposition 
= n and supposed that was sufficient to indicate that I objected 


it. 

'ThePRESIDINGOFFICER. Iftherebenoobjection, the record 
will be amended so as to show the amendment of the Senator from 
New York to be pending. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BrowninG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution; 
and they were cg ex signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (H. R. 5280) for the relief of George W. Freeman; 

A bill (H. R. 6259) to expedite the delivery of imported parcels 
and n Wr dy not exceeding $500 in value; 

A bill (H. R. 9404) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, and 
for prior years, and for other purposes; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 155) authorize a scientific investi- 
gation of the fur-seal fisheries. 


PROPOSED RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 7864) to amend the immigration laws of 
the United States. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the other day the immigration bill 
was made the unfinished business. Whileit was pending, by the 
consent of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], the con- 
tempt bill was taken up andfor that day it was substituted as the 
unfinished business, and then it was not reached by reason of 
yielding to other bills. The Senatorfrom Massachusetts has gone 
away, I believe, and I understand that it is not the intention to 
press this bill. I will ask the Senator from New Hampshire if 
that is the case? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Not exactly that. Iam in charge of the 
bill to-day, and the Senator from Alabama . MoRGAN] wishes 
to address the Senate in connection with an amendment which he 
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will move. After that I will yield to the bill in reference to con- 
tempts which the Senator from New York desires to call up. 

Mr. HILL. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I shall not ask for any action upon the bill 


to-day. 

Mr. MORGAN, I send to the desk the amendment that I pro- 
pose to offer to the bill. I offer it now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Add to the bill the following proviso: 

Provided, That this act shall not apply to persons arriving in the United 
States eme any port or place in the Toland of Cuba. MN 

Mr. MORGAN. That amendment does not indicate at all that 
I am in favor of the bill or the principle jen which it is based. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator from bama yield to me a 
moment? 

Mr. MORGAN, Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. I wish the attention of the Senator from New 
York. The Senator from New York spoke about the contempt 
bill having been substituted in some way for this bill, as if it was 
before the Senate, and some suggestion in regard to the order of 
business was made by the Senator from New Hampshire. I do 
not wish to be considered as assenting to the taking up of the 
contempt bill at any time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the 5 by the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the inquiry or the question 
which is raised by the amendment which I offer relates to the 
condition of the people of Cuba and the implied obligation, to say 
the least of it, that we are under to extend a peculiar hospitality 
to those people. 

Under the treaty of 1795 we placed ourselves upon terms of very 
close intimacy with Cuba through the negotiation that we then 
conducted with Spain, making various exceptions in favor of our 
commerce even during times of war. We also made exceptions 
in favor of the right of search upon American ships in time of 
war even between Spain and the United States. So that that 
treaty may be considered as a very liberal one between both Gov- 
ernments, extending to each Government favors and advantages 
that are not found in the ordinary run of the treaties of a com- 
mercial sort with any of the t ponon 

In 1877 the Government of the United States negotiated and 
ratified with Spain a treaty in regard to extradition. I will not 
pas pow to quote the language of that treaty, but will state gen- 
erally that extradition is not permissible as between Spain and the 
United States, in respect of any offenses that are political in their 
character or any offenses that are connected with political offenses. 
That extradition treaty came at the close of the ten years war in 
Cuba, and it was intended to protect them, and thereafter all of 
58 who were escaping from Cuba and coming to the 
United States to seek shelter against Spanish persecution. So we 
threw wide open the door of invitation to the Cubans to come to 
our coast, and they have come here in poe: numbers. Iam glad 
to say that the people who have arrived in the United States from 
Cuba are, as a rule, an excellent class of people. They are all de- 
voted to legitimate industry, and some of them stand very high 
in scientific information, and have conferred really great honor 
upon their native land and also upon the United States, of which 
they have become citizens, 

It is very rare that anyone comes over here from Cuba, driven out 
by Spanish persecution of a political sort, who does not become a 
citizen of the United States, and I think that the records of our 
police courts and of the country at large can be safely appealed to 
to show that we have not received from any country a better, 
more orderly, or more patriotic set of men and women than we 
have received from Cuba. 

Atthe present moment, as heretofore, and as the case will stand 
hereafter, unless there is a very great change in the relation be- 
tween Spain and Cuba, is it not perfectly obvious that we can not 
now afford to close this — to the admission of the people from 
that island and exclude persons over 14 years of age who may 
not be able to read the Constitution of the United States either 
in the Spanish or in the English language? The reason of their 
coming here is so obvious, and we understand it so well, that we 
can not afford to apply the ordi rules of exclusion to those 
people without doing injustice to allof those sympathies which 
infiuence American hearts in respect of the rights of people, who 
are seeking to be relieved from persecution and from the tyranny 
of monarchical institutions, and who are seeking to establish for 
themselves at home free government, republican in form. When 
they find that they can not obtain that boon at home they nat- 
urally come to the United States. That one fact will be an induce- 
ment, I think, quite sufficient to draw a great number of them 
here. But when to that fact is added the other great and mon- 
strous fact of the persecutions that have taken place during man 
years in the Island of Cuba, there can be no reason why we shonli 
exclude them from coming to our coasts and natural- 
ized under our laws, A great many of the young Cubans come 
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tothe United States now in preference to going to Europe for the 
urpose of obtaining an education. Our colleges and schools have 
largely patronized by them, and I suppose from this time 
forward that influx will greatly increase, unless their native land 
mona become a home to those people in which they can afford 
ive. 

In order to bring before the country and the Senate a pro 
knowledge of the reasons that Reve anned these nep in 
their migration to the United States, as to which there has been 
some complaint made by some of our wise statesmen, I desire to 
review the facts, at least to some extent, that have occurred in 
regard to this migration from Cuba to the United States, and to 
bring to the attention of the American ple the justification 
that exists for their coming here and seeking shelter under our 
extradition laws and under our flag and under the ægis of this 
great and splendid Republic. 

There has been a good deal said in American oratory, in almost 
every place where that pun trait has been exercised at all, upon the 
subject of this being the hospitable home of all the refugees who 
flee from tyranny and oppression in all the countries of the world. 
That is a very great fact. It is a beautiful reality. It is some- 
thing of which we have aright to boast: and it isone of the fruits 
of our republican institutions than which none are better for the 
advancement of civilization and for the liberty which belongs 
naturally and justly to every human being in the world. 

The complications between the Government of the United States 
and Spain resulting from the nearness of Cuba to our shores and 
from the hospitable invitation which we have given to their peo- 
ple to come here have saddled upon us very heavy troubles in 
times that are past, and are continuing now to do so. The result 
of the ten years war which occurred between 1868 and 1878 was 
as to our people, not including the Virginius case, the Mora case, 
and others that were subjects of special agreements, as follows: 
A Spanish commission, as it was called, was organized for the 
p of considering the claims mutually between the people of 
the United States and the people of Spain. That commission had 
very protracted sessions and went over the whole field of claims 
that had been presented to either Government inst the other. 
"There were presented on the part of citizens of the United States 
131 claims, amounting to $26,702,810.28 in the aggregate as they 
were presented. AsIremarked, there were other exceptional cases 
like that of the Virginius which were not included in this list. 
Of these claims 16 were allowed out of 131, and the amount of the 
award was $958,928.75. The largest claim allowed was $748,180 
and the smallest one was $175. The amount of the claims that 
were rejected is not stated. But that isa case where the large 
claims were followed up by the proper proof and the smaller 
claimants were excluded because they did not have the money or 
the time or the opportunity to present the evidence upon which 
their claims were And so it results in nearly all of the 
cases of claims that follow civil war. 

It looks as if our people were extravagant in their demands upon 
Spain for reimbursement when they charged in 131 claims $26,702,- 
810.28 as the aggregate of their losses; but I think any reasoning 
man is bound to know in his own judgment and in his own con- 
science that even that sum of money is below the reality as to the 
losses and damages sustained by the people of the United States in 
the ten-years war. 

Judging from our success at the close of that war as to. what 
will probably be our success at the close of the present war in the 
demands we are making upon Spain for the losses sustained in 
Cuba, we find there is little inducement of a monetary character 
for us to abstain from doing our duty toward ourselves and 
toward Cuba in the expectation that at the close of the present 
war indemnity will be granted to our people in any degree at all 
adequate to the losses which they are sustaining in Cuba. 

There seems to be a very false impression as to the liability of 
the Spanish Government to the people of the United States in 
respect of these claims that are now accumulating as is sw 
in co uence of the interruption of peace in that island. ere 
seems to be an impression that Spain stands sponsor for all the dam- 

done in this war to American property and American citizens 
who may be resident in Cuba or who may neppen to be there at 
anytime. That is a great mistake, and the influence of that error 
ought to be dissipated now, because it is enthralling the spirit of 
our people, and, [ think, preventing many of them from insist- 
ing upon the rights of the people of the United States, and the 
“ges of the people of Cuba, not connected with financial affairs, 
which seem to put in the background when they are con- 
HAM with the rights of those who have claims there or property 

ere. 

It is known that in some portions of the United States the own- 
ers of railroads in Cuba reside, and they are very much concerned 
about what may become of their property in the event of the suc- 
cess of Cuban arms as against the Spanish Government. The 
owners of sugar plantations are also found in some portions of our 
country, and they are making a good deal of outcry against our 
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expression of any sympathy for Cuba or doing anything for the 
purpose of assisting those people or for the purpose of protecting 
even the lives of our own people when those lives come in compe- 
tition with possible losses which they may sustain in their sugar 


estates. 

It ought to be remembered, upon the experience of our own 
Government with our own people under similar circumstances, 
that for the injuries which are inflicted by the march of armies 
and by necessary military operations, of whatever character they 
may be, whether the soldiery may come and tear a man's house 
down around his family and build the timbers into fortifications 
and breastworks to defend against the enemy, or whether it may 
be the burning up of fences or the destruction of crops of corn or 
cotton, or the destruction of property of any kind, robberies by 
soldiers and all that, the Government of the United States has 
never thought that it was its duty to recompense even the loyal 
men of this country. It is one of the circumstances which attend 
war, and is inseparable from it, and it compels every person, 
whether a citizen of a country or an alien, where war is existing 
in the land, to submit to whatever extremities it may impose upon 
him in the loss of property or even of life, and that without any 
hope of compensation from the successful government. It is a 
sacrifice which a man must make to the condition of affairs in the 
country where he happens to be resident, and it is only in those 
cases where the successful government has made some appropria- 
tion of property which has been immediately useful in the con- 
duct of war, such as corn or wheat or provisions or the like of 
= that any government has felt itself obligated to pay for such 

losses. 


I know also that it is said that there are numbers of gentlemen 
in this country with great influence and power who have private 
understandings with the Spanish minister that in the event of the 
success of the Spanish arms in crushing out the Cuban rebellion 
they will receive favoritism in the acknowledgment and payment 
of their claims. If those statements be true—I do not vouch for 
them; I have them from common report—those gentlemen will 
find in the end that they are reckoning without their hosts, and 
that their contracts made with Mr. De Lóme, if they are contracts, 

or their understandings had with him, if there are understand- 
ings, will prove to be entirely disappointing and futile. We find 
here that we got out of the last ten years war in Cuba for the 
$26,000,000 of claims, which we are to suppose were honestly made, 
$958,928.75. How much will we get after this war is over? Spain 
itselt would be a heavy loser if it had to compensate every Amer- 
ican citizen for all the losses that have been sustained there in the 
course of this war; and whatever they may say about this, what- 
ever they may suppose aboutit, in the outcome there will be great 
disappointment in realizing these expectations of reimbursement 
in damages for the losses that our people are sustaining in Cuba 
now. 

The war in Cuba is a great affliction to our people, and it is one 
that is entirely remediless so far as we are concerned, unless we 
choose to interpose a strong hand there to stopit. There would 
be very reason for doing that under existing circumstances, 
and I think I can cite very high authority in support of that prop- 
osition upon the facts that are existing now, upon the facts that 
have been already developed in the course of the last fifteen or 
eighteen months, when the war has prevailed. 

ident Jackson, in his seventh annual message, in 1835, 
speaking upon this general subject, said: 

Unfortnnately,many of the nations of this hemisphere are still self-tor- 

by domestic dissensions. Revolution succeeds revolution; injuries are 
committed upon foreigners en; in lawful pursuits. Much time elapses 
before a government sufficiently stable is erected to justify ia acer ee of 
redress. isters are sent and received, and before the discussions of past 
begun fresh troubles arise; but too frequently new in- 
juries aro added the old, to be discussed ther with the existing Gov- 
ernment, after it has proved its ability to sustain the assaults made upon it, 
or with its successor, if overthrown. If this unhappy condition of things 
continue much longer, other nations will be under the painful necessity of 
deciding whether justice to their suffering citizens does not require a pen 
redress of injuries by their own power, without — Tor the establish- 
ment of a government competent and enduring enough to discuss and make 
satisfaction for them. í 
That is the utterance of a man of great wisdom and great cour- 
age. He looked at the rights and interests of his country with a 
direct and penetrating eye, and he defended them with an arm 
that was nerved with great courage, strength, energy, and patriot- 
ism. The doctrine contained in that message of ident Jack- 
son applied to the present condition would justify the attitude 
taken in this case from the beginning by the honorable Senator 
from Texas [Mr. MILLS] who is now listening to me, that it is the 
duty of this Government to our own people, under all the sur- 
rounding circumstances and in view of the history of the past and 
the expectations of the future, to interfere and stop this war, and 
prohibit the destruction of life and property that is being carried 
on there in such a ruthless way. e have ample excuse and 
reason now for taking that course in respect to Cuba if the Gov- 
ernment of the United States choose to take it. The justification 
in the eyes of nations and under the international law would be 


perfect, and that justification is predicated upon the thoughts 
which are expressed in the seventh annual message of that great 
soldier of the revolution, of the war of 1812, that great man who 
was President of the United States, and whose memory will sta; 
with us to fortify our resolution in our weaker moments throug 
generation after generation of Americans yet unborn. 

I am not advocating that such a course ought now to be taken 
by the Executive of the United States. I suppose it would be en- 
IT vain to make the suggestion at the present moment of time, 
but I am speaking now in regard to what has been done and what 
has been suffered by our people. Iam speaking in respect to the 
rights that belong to our people based upon that predicate of fact. 
I do not know but that we are arriving at a period, if we have 
not already reached it, when the rights of the American citizen, 
even in respect to his life and his liberty, are to be considered as 
a minor matter when weighed against the interests of business 
peo le of the country or the interests of some men who haye large 

oldings in Cuba or elsewhere. But after a while something will 
occur in this country that will bring the Government of the 
United States back to the consideration of the question, ** What 
are the rights of the individual man who is a citizen of the United 
States who claims the protection of our flag?” 

Some of the greatest rulers in this world, the most successful 
and most beloved by their subjects, have won their hold upon the 
affection of those people by their fidelity to the personal individ- 
ual rights of the citizenship of their country. TT have not 
stopped to make a calculation as to whether more dollars will be 

e to their people 2 allowing a war to proceed or by stop- 
pingit. When life and liberty were at stake, when their citizens 
were incarcerated in foul dungeons without having committed 
any crime, they did not stop for considerations like those, and the 
result of it is that there is not a heart that beats in the bosom of 
one of their subjects that is not true and loyal to the crown. 

You may take the Russians, many of whom are said to be scarcely 
acivilized people. Take them as a mass and observe their fidelity, 
their loyalty to their Government and their Crown, and ask your- 
self the reason forit; why it is they are proud of a Government 
that is utterly despotic, that has no parliament, that hus no means 
of guaranteeing to the subject of Russia his personal liberty. 
Ask the reason for it. It will be answered immediately that the 
Czar of Russia is the father of a great family, and he takes caro 
of all his children. There is not a nation in this world that can 
with impunity inflict à wrong upon a Russian citizen—not one. 
There is not one that would dare to do it. 

I wish I could say as much in respect to the citizens of the 
United States. I wish I could say to-day that our record is free 
from all impeachment upon this great question, and that while 
the Star Spangled Banner waves no American citizen has yet 
been Move. ie in his personal rights without having found imme- 
diate and a 1 at redress. But I can not say it. Iwill presently 
refer to the facts that prohibit me, and they are very sad, they 
are very recent, and they come from a country which is close to us 
geographically, far distant from us in its thoughts and actions 
respecting the government under which the people live. It is far 
removed from us, as far as the east is from the west in its form 
and 8 of government, but still so close that we have to 
stand by and witness the persecution of those people and of our 
own people when they go to assist them—or even when they do not 
go to assist them—the persecution of our people upon the sole 
ground that they are Americans. We stand by in silence and wit- 
ness these things, as a Government that locks itself behind the bars 
and doors of privilege and refuses even to tell us whatis going on. 

Now, I will turn to the inquiry, what the ten years’ war cost the 
Cuban people. I have here before me S panpinak called Span- 
ish Rule in Cuba; Laws Governing the Island. This pamp et 
on its title page, says it is a Review published by the co onial 
office in Madrid, with data and statistics compiled from official 
records, authorized translation, with additional notes.” This is a 
Government paper, coming from the Government of Spain. On 
page 41 of the paper is an apology for the present public debt of 

uba, and also a statement of its amount. Will the Secretary do 
me the kindness to read No. 20? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as in- 
dicated, if there be no objection. The Chair hears none. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


CUBA'S PUBLIC DEBT. 


Until 1868 the finances of the Island of Cuba were in an exceedingly prosper- 
ous condition. For many years there was an excess of revenue over expendi- 
ture, although, as has been said before, the Cuban treasury made large contri- 
butions to the national treasury. In spite of the fact that the cost of the 
military e: itions to Mexico and San Domingo was defrayed by the treas- 
ury, the deficit at the outbreak of the Cuban revolt in 1868 was only $7,360, 
an insignificant sum in view of the resources of theisland. That these bur- 
dens were thrown upon the Cuban cii fe not surprising, inasmuch as for 
many years the Crown of Spain had in Cuba a very costly colony, whose ex- 


penses had to be met by subsidies from the colonies of Mexico and Peru. 
* * * * 9 * 


* 
The revenues, in consequence of the revolt, were much reduced, while the 
expenses rose to huge proportions. Extraordinary taxes were levied, but 


— 
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8 insufficient. Loans were obtained first from the Banco E: ‘ol 
of bana and subsequently from other banks. notes and 
notes guaranteed by the treasury, the latter through the co Espafiol of 
Habana, were issu The 8 issued bonds guaranteed by the customs 
dues, and a floating debt for the liquidation of previous expenditures was 
formed. All these debts were consolidated by the issues of bonds n 
by the Cuban treasury to the amount of 620,000,000 pesetas ($124,000,000) in 1856 
and to the amount of 222,500,000 pesetas ($44,500,000) in | making a total 
debt at the outbreak of the pue revolt of $168,500,000. 

The sources of the Cuban debt being shown, all commentary is unnecessary. 


Mr.MORGAN. According to that statement, at the beginning 
of the present outbreak in Cuba the debt saddled upon that colony 
amounted to $168,500,000. What was the occasion for it? They 
make Cuba pay all the expenses for the ten years war. They 


. make Cuba E the expenses also of the expedition against Santo 
c 


Domingo, w was carried on during the time of our civil war, 
which failed and which cost Spain very heavily. Of course the 
Cuban colony had not anything to do with carrying on that expe- 
dition, except, perhaps, that a few Cubans may have gone there 
and lost their lives in trying to assist the Spanish flag. But that 
debt is saddled upon them. 

Now, more recently they have saddled upon Cuba the expenses 
of an expedition against Mexico and one against Peru, the latter 
occurring also during the time of our civil war in the United 
States. Those various sums of money thus fastened upon the 
treasury of Cuba amounted to $168,500,000 at the beginning of the 

esent Cuban insurrection or war. Just before the insurrection 
s out General Weyler was engaged in the Philippine Islands 
for a year and a half, I think it was, in killing enough of the na- 
tives of that population to bring the balance of them into subjec- 
tion to the Spanish will, and that expedition cost very largely in 
money and still more largely in human life. The expense of the 
e ition against the Philippine Islands has been fastened upon 
Cuba, an unknown sum yet to come, yet to be placed upon the 
treasury of that country, and the proceeds of taxation are to be 
applied to the extinguishment of the interest upon that debt and 

timately the principal. 

Now will come the expenses of the present war. What do they 
amount to? What has Spain spent since February, 1895, or really 
since September, 1894, for that is the time when she commenced 
to make her 5 to resist the outbreak. What has she 
e upon the present war? She has sent 175,000 troops to Cuba. 

e has had to import all of her provisions either from the mother 
country or from other countries. She has derived no supplies 
from the Island of Cuba—nothing tospeak of. What,then, must 
be the expense of the present war up to this time, with 175,000 
soldiers in the field, besides a very large and very expensive navy 
that she is maintaining there? It can not be less than $25,000,000. 
More likely it is $50,000,000. If this war continues as long as the 
former war continued, and there is no likelihood of itstopping short 
of that unless Cuba shallachieve her dependance; a debt will have 
been incurred in its prosecution by the Spanish Government 


‘amounting to fully as much as the whole debt now resting upon 


Cuba, At the present momentof time the debt resting upon Cuba 
is notless than $300,000,000 on a million and a half of people. That 
debt is fastened upon their treasury, and all the taxation that 
brings money into the treasury is mortgaged for the payment of 
interest upon the debt. It is not a dollar under 8300, 500,000, and 
at the close of the present struggle—if it closed now—it would 
not be less than $350,000,000. 

Now, this book informs us that at the present time the per capita 
taxation in Cuba is the eres and moderate sum of $24. To 
think of that! Taking all the old and the young, the rich and the 
poor, every human being, amounting to a million and a half peo- 
ple, when you come to average the annual taxation among those 
people it is $24 per annum per capita. No people in the world, of 
course, can live under such taxation. They take Cuba and separate 
her from the balanceof the Spanish Government on all questions of 
taxation that they can impose upon her. They incorporate her, 
however, in the Spanish monarchy upon all other questions—the 
question of power to hold her as being obedient to the Spanish 
monarchy, and subject to the rule of the Cortes in Madrid. In 
the introduction to this book it is said: 

Cuba lo: o ceased 2 tegra 
All 5 be they — Dire PE Bets Gabe has E: x — 
Spain has her flag, there is Spain.“ 

Now, if that very majestic declaration is true, why is it that 
Cuba is separated ont from the balance of the Spanish colonies to 
receive individual and singular taxationin respect of m Ameri- 
can enterprise in which Spain is engaged, whether she fails in it 
or whether she succeeds? Why should the expenses of a war with 
Mexico, with the Philippine Islands, with Peru, and with San 
Domingo be saddled upon the Island of Cuba, in addition to the 
expense of putting down the insurrectionary movements which 
have several times been conducted in that island? If Cuba is not 
a colony and is an integral part of the Spanish dominion; if it is 
now a provin of the Pon Government, why have not Castile 
and other provinces of that Government been taxed for the pur- 
pose of relieving Cuba of the burdens that have come upon the 


general treasury of the Spanish Government? These facts prove 
the absolute justification of what the Cubans have been saying to 
us now for many years, tha’ they are selected out for purposes 
of oppressive taxation, ruinous and unfair taxation, and yet when 
they claim that the balance of the Spanish monarchy should share 
with them in the expense of Spanish enterprise, particularly those 
of wars with foreign countries, they are replied to with bayonet 
and sword. They are told that they have not a right to consider 
any question of taxation that the Spanish Cortes undertakes to 
e uns upon them. 

his was one of a number of oppressions that occurred in Cuba 
that led to the war of 1868-1878. In that war there came forth in 
its history a perfect exemplification of the whole character of the 
Spanish monarchy in its relations to the Island of Cuba. The 
picture, Mr. President, is beyond the power of human descrip- 
tion. No man, however powerful he may be with pen or tongue, 
can give anything like an adequate description of the sufferings 
that those people endured during that ten years of war. 

We have now an object lesson presented in the present history 
of the struggle in Cuba, which informs us through our public 
press, without a denial that I have ever seen, day by day of the 
outrages and wrongs perpetrated in Cuba of the same general 
character, only they are more flagrant, they are more oppressive, 
they areless humane and less Christian than they were in that 
ten years' war. 

There is a gentleman in Washington City who has been here a 
nuniber of years and whois connected with our Government, who 
was a lawyer by education, born in Cuba, educated there, and 
was a judge in that colony. He was a participant, however, in 
the former ten years war, and then came to the United States 
to Fees: his profession here, and has several times appeared 
before the Committee on Foreign Relationsin the advocacy of the 
Mora claim, which we all remember, and has exhibited himself as 
a learned and an elegant man. At the close of the former war 
Mr. Dominguez, the gentleman to whom Irefer, and who, I be- 
lieve, isnow oneof the clerksin the Bureau of American Republics. 
compiled from statistics which he affirms to be entirely true and 
reliable a book and printed it. It is called the Book of Blood— 
a book that was printed in New York in 1873, long before this 
present outbreak occurred in Cuba. He has obtained the names 
of as many as he could of the persons who were shot in Cuba dur- 
ing that ten years war. He gives the place of residence and day 
of execution, and ier a reference to the book or public print in 
every case to justify his statement. This book has not been re- 
ferred to heretofore, I think, in the Sennte, or, if it has been, it 
has been very DEAN adverted to; but itshows a picture of blood- 
shed and ruin and destruction and outrage amongst those Cuban 
peonio during those ten years, which is characteristic of that 

panish Monarchy, only, from the time of the Duke of Alva down 
to the present moment. At the same time itis revolting that 
any civilized nation would permit such a book as that to go un- 
answered where the facts are stated by a gentleman of very high 
character—a character that can be vouched for by many of the 
best citizens of America. 

According to that statement thus 3 prepared, giving 
the names of the different individuals, or, where they were un- 
known and he could not find out the precise name of the party, 
giving dates and references to show that the facts were exactly 
as he states them, the loss to Cuba was 8,517 people destroyed dur- 
ing that war, of whom 7,699 were captured as prisoners and taken 
during that warin battle, and they wereshotafter they surrendered. 
One hundred and ninety-one persons were garroted, 84 were shot 
by order of courts-m „38 were condemned for life in the chain 
gang at Ceuta, in Africa, and 181 were condemned toshorter terms 
of imprisonment. 

Mr. MILLS. Has he enumerated the number of persons on both 
sides who were killed? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. The number of persons who were 
killed in that war on the Cuban side was over 40,000. The Spanish 
lost more than that. So that there must have been over 100,000 
lives sacrificed in that ten years’ war. 

Mr. MILLS. Is it a fact that 40,000 people were killed on the 
battlefield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Very likely; but Mr. Dominguez does not go 
into that matter, 

Mr. MILLS. Is that the statement in the encyclopedia? 

Mr. MORGAN. That statement is in the encyclopedia, and I 
have no doubt ofits truth. . 

Of the 250 persons who were transported to the island of Fer- 
nando Po, on the coast of Africa, on the 21st of May, 1869, 7 were 
administrators of sugar plantations,1 was an architect, 9 were 
attorneys at law, 3 were brokers, 2 bankers, 10 carpenters, 5 cler- 
gymen, 11 clerks of notaries, lawyers, etc., 4 druggists, 3 distillers, 

engineers, 20 farmers, 2 judges of the peace, 6 lawyers, 4 masons, 

ilitary officers, 2 mortgage recorders, 8 notaries, etc. Of the 
250, 140 were married, 91 were single, and 14 were widowers. 
This statement shows that the class of people who were engaged 
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in that struggle of the ten years’ war were not negroes and infe- 
rior people. fact, the negroes were then slaves, and therefore 
were excluded, the Cubans agreed with the Republicans in Spain 
that slavery should be abolished, and that was the predicate on 
which General Grant interfered to get that war stopped; and then 
the treaty which was made at the time, and which was discussed 
here—the treaty of Zanjon—contained eight articles of capitula- 
tion, none of which have been honestly complied with by Spain 
since that time. ) 

Mr. President, up to the present time La Discussion, a Spanish 
paper at Habana, gives the following as to Cuban losses in the 
present war, a statement extracted from El Heraldo, of Madrid. 

El Heraldo de Madrid, referring to a statement published by the minister 
of war, giving the casualties among the insurgents, makes the followin, 
summary for the eleven months of 1895: Twenty-six chiefs or leaders an 
1,190 rebels were killed; 4 chiefs and 358 men were wounded, and 218 men 
were made prisoners. 

Ei Heraldo draws a contrast between the early months of 1895 and the 
early months of 1898. During January, February, rch, and April, 1896, 37 
chiefs and 3,005 men were killed, while 12 chiefs and 1,618 men were wounded, 
and 12 chiefs and 330 men were made prisoners. 

The result in favor of four months of 1896 compared with eleven months 
of 1895 shows a difference in favor of 1896 of 11 chiefs and 1,895 men killed and 
8 chiefs and 1,260 men wounded, while 112 prisoners were capt 

That is all I care to read of that article. 

That is a very remarkable statement, Mr. President. One hun- 
dred and twelve prisoners were captured in the present war, 
says this authentic statement from id, one of these official 
organs. That is the most extraordinary reversal of the casual- 
ties of war that I think I ever read, and you will observe that in 
all the accounts that come from Cuba to this country there is no 
statement made in regard to the number killed in battle; there is 
no statement of the number of prisoners taken; they are all put 
down as being killed; but you will find that there are statements 
made that 100 men were killed and 10 were wounded, or something 
like that, which means simply that they killed their prisoners. 
It can not mean anythi ndr : 

That statement, put in that Spanish newspaper at Madrid, shows 
that of the number of men who were fighting only 112 were cap- 
tured as prisoners. What became of them we do not know. I 
suppose that they have either come in and yielded their submis- 
sion to the ish Government or joined the army, or else they 
nay have been sent off to prison. ecan not tell anything about 

v " 


The first question that arises in the American mind is whether 
or not that is war. I do not mean war by declaration. Thedecla- 
ration is always the least part of a war. When we were in 
upon the French spoliation claims the other day it was abjec 
that those claims were incurred in a period of war, and that argu- 
ment has been held as to those claims from the time they were first 
incurred, early in the . of our Government, down to the 
this date, and yet there was no declaration of war between France 
and the United States at all; but it has been seriously maintained 
and against those claims always that they were the result 
of warfare, and being the result of warfare our citizens had to 
submit to the loss, and that we were not amenable to compensate 
them for losses which occurred in actual war, whether war was 
declared or not. 

What is this war? Is it a mere civil proceeding? Are we to 
stand here as a Senate and to decide in the face of facts like 
these that no war prevails in Cuba, that it is a mere insurrection? 
What is an insurrection? It is an outbreak inst the civil au- 
thority; and the civil authority is not my left free to deal with 
it, but only civil penalties administered by the civil authority 
can be visited upon the men who are engaged in insurrection. 
That is the law of all civilized countries in the world. It is the 
civil law and the common law of England; it is the law of na- 
tions. When a man is arrested as an insurrectionist, I care not 
whether he is arrested by the police force or whether it is neces- 
sary to call the army in to arrest him, the moment he is under 
arrest he is amenable to civil trial by civil tribunals and to civil 


alties. 

erie long has it been in the Island of Cuba since the Spanish 
Government has had the power thus to inflict these penalties upon 
the people of that island? Sir, they have not had the power since 
within thirty days of the first outbreak in that island. eir judges 
were driven from the bench; their authority as a civil power 
ceased, Civil trial no longer existed in Cuba unless within some 
of the fortified towns; but as to reaching out the civil power to 
arrest the perpetrators of the insurrection and try them before the 
civil Vli that ken of E has not existed in Cuba since 
thirty after the 1 of war. 

In . Idesire 4 call the attention of the Senate and 
the country tothe utterances of our own Supreme Court upon that 
question, which I think ought to be acceptable to rod and 
which, I think, will, when they are considered, probably lead toa 
very much better understanding of these questions and to less de- 
bate and controv among ourselves as to what the law actually 
is. In the case of Ford vs. Surget, which had reference to the 


destruction of some cotton which belonged to the plaintiff in the 
State of Mississippi during the war, quite a large quantity of it— 
200 bales of cotton which were burned up by a provost-marshal in 
a certain county under the orders of the ederate military. He 
was not a Confederate military officer; he was not in any wise 
connected with the Confederate government. He was a State 
provost-marshal, He burned up that cotton, and did it under the 
orders of the military. The question arose whether he was liable 
to the owner of the cotton for having burned it, for it belonged to 
Mr. Ford. Of course, the action was predicated entirely upon the 
idea that the rebellion was unlawful, that it was not in any sense 
justifiable, and that the act could not be justified under the laws 
of the United States. So the Supreme Court held that it could 
not be justified under the laws of the Confederate States as well. 
But they go on to say this about it, for they held Surget was not 
liable for burning the cotton. Mr. Justice Harlan, in delivering 
the general opinion of the court, says this: 
3. The Confedera: v 
te government is to Lor pues 3 


eae representative of the against the authority of 
ni 

4. To the Confederate army was, however, conceded, in the interest of 
humanity, and to prevent the cruelties of reprisals and retaliation, such bellig- 
erent rights as belonged under the laws of nations to the armies of independ- 
ent governments engaged in war each other, that concession placin, 
With thes tucde of peapeoniiee ͤ dub 
wit e mode war, "on the 0 ose e 
M war," and exempting “them from liability for acts of legi te 
warfare." 

5. The cotton for the burning of which are claimed in this civi 
action was, as to the United States and its mili 


forces engen thesup- 
pean of the rebellion, not only enemy but hostile property, use, being 
product of the soil, and, when burned, within the boun of the insur- 


rectio; district, it constituted also, as we know from the histo: 

enr E v it uo 1 chief relance of me Tes Asta means to pone: 
m ons of war urope." oung vs. tes, supra, ; Mrs. 
Alexander's Cotton, 2 Wall, 404.) It was therefore liable at the time to sei- 
zure or destruction by the Federal Army, without regard to the individual 
sentiments of its owner, whether the p or effect of such seizure or de- 
struction would have been to strengthen that Army or to decrease and crip- 
ple the power and resources of the enemy. 

Further on he states: 


They had the right, as an act of 
the lines of the insurrection be 


th 
rebellion no one could 
of the United States 
tionary district. 

Mr. Justice Clifford on to give more at large his views on 
this subject, and I shall refer to certain extracts from his opinion 
merely for the purpose of illustrating the argument as applied to 
this question in various forms by various people at different times. 
Mr. Justice Clifford concurred in the ea pst of the court and 
delivered the following opinion, of which I shall read only a part: 

Parties be rent in a public war are 5 nat ions; but it is not 
th parties should be acknowledged as such in order to the 

rent rights, as war may exist where one of the belliger- 
d connie of temic is E CEDA BY sera rokelion or meee 
— that the courts r4 usti vi war exists and hostilities 


ustly complain who ed the tion of an e 
reason of voluntary Per eme irm ihe ineurres: 


ice can not be open, et 
same extent asin public war. (Prize Cases, 2 Black, 


sons who originate it and are e in its prosecution. But when es og 
in rebellion hold and occupy ce rtions of the territory of the tful 
sovereign, and have d their independence, cast off their alle; ice, 


Trpo armies and sup- 
possible to destroy, the government 
nations owl- 
use they claim to be in 


edge them as aped engaged in civil war, 
arms to a sover- 


establish 
eign state. 


A better definition of the present situation in Cuba could not 
5 be given than Mr. Justice Clifford gave in that opinion. 
e proceeds: 


History furnishes many examples of war between the government de jure 
of a country and o ptor mgr de facto of & g portion of the same 
country; and in such cases jurists hold that other powers are entitled to re- 
main indifferent spectators of the contest, and to allow im y to bo! 
belligerents the free exercise of those rights which war gives to public ene- 
mies against each other, such as the right of search, the right of blockade, the 
right of captu: d of war and 3 p rty laden in neutral 
vessels. (Twiss, Law of Nations, 2d edition, ion T 

Rebellions of the kind, when they become too formidable to be suppressed 
by the duly constituted civil authorities, authorize the de jure government 
to blockade the ports within the territo: 
notify the same to foreign 
to the law of nations. 


contra 


occupied ae the insurgents, and to 
wers that the same will be enforced pursuant 
cia] notice of such a proclamation es it the 
duty of fo: nations to conform to the international rules of war in that 
regard; and the same jurist says that the foreign power must at once decide 
upon one of three alternative courses of action. It may assist the govern- 
ment de jure as an independent power, or it may assist the insurgents, in 
either of which cases it becomes a party to the war; or it may remain im 

tial, still continuing to treat the government de jure as an independent 
power whilst it treats the insurgents asa community entitled to the rights 
of war against its adversary. Bush & doasespica ja intiepemenbie. asthe neu- 


1896. 


tral power will find it impossible to 
erent without i 
war is confined en 


Belligerents en in war may exercise of block 
may capture contraband of war and enemies’ 8 laden in neutral ves- 
sels; and if so, the contest, though it origina! in rebellion, must in the 


insurgents present the existence of a de facto political o: 
in character, population, and resources to constitute it, if left to itself, a 
State among fne nations reasonably capable of discharging the duties of 
such an organization. 

* * 


* * * * * 
Publicists and courts of Justis everywhere concur in these sentimentsand 
in certain corollaries which the author deduces from the attending circum- 
stances, to wit, that the common laws of war—those maxims of humanity, 
moderation, and justice previous] sump out—oughé to be observed by both 


partiesin such a conflict. (Vatte : 
For the same reasons which render the observance of those maxims a mat- 


the unhappy circumstance of two in les in the case 
ofcivilwar. Should the sovereign conceive that he hasa right to hang up his 
prisoners as rebels the o te make reprisals, as in the exam 


and every 
War, it is said, may exist without a formal declaration; and the decision of 
the court is that the laws of war as estab! 
foundation in reason and tend to mi: 
. (Prize Cases, 2 Black., 669.) Hence, say the court, the 
es to a civil war usually concede to each other belligerent rights, for 
hey exchange prisoners, ann adopt the other courtesies and rules common 
to public or tational war; nor is it necessary that the independence of the 
revolted province or State should be acknowledged in order to constitute it 
a 1 in a war, according to the law of nations; and the reason 
iven for the rule is one of frequent illustration, which is, that foreign na- 
fons acknowledge it as war by a declaration of neutrality, of which two ex- 
ven in the opinion of the court from which these rules are 
en the United States recognized the existence of civil war 
between 8 and her colonies. (The Trinidad,7 Wheat.,i27.) 2. When the 
een of England issued her proclamation of — recognizing hostili- 
as existing between the United States and the Confederate States. 


In a further discussion of some of the minor objections which 
were made on the argument of this case before the court, Mr. 
Justice Clifford proceeds to answer as follows: 


Cotton was the article destroyed, which was the subject during the war of 
vial legislation by each belligerent power. It was treated by the Army. 
e Navy, and the civil arm of each as 8 extraordinary qualities, an 
as different from other property, even in the ds of noncombatants. It 
formed the basis of the credit which the Confederates were seeking to es- 
tablish abroad for the prosecution of the war. Its retention in the Southern 
States and withdrawal from market, except when for war purposes, were 
considered by the Confederate authorities as of vital importance; for it was 
hoped that its withdrawal from market would hasten a recognition of the 
in opname of the States in rebellion, and the raising of the b which 
was destroying their resources and crippling their armies. 


There is a full answer asto the burning of the sugar plantations 
in Cuba by the rebels and also by the Cubans, for they both par- 
ticipate in those co ions, and they do it for the same reason 
suggested here for the burning of cotton in the Confederate States 
during the civil war—to A eas both parties or either party of 
the opportunity of making the cotton in our case and the sugar 
in their cases basis of credit with foreign nations. 


Governments de facto are described i Mr. Chief Justice Chase as divided 
classes; and, after having given a tion of two of the classes, he 
remarks that there is another, called by publicists a de facto government, 
but which might perhaps be more aptly denominated a government of - 
mount force. Its dist: ishing characteristics as given by that magistrate 
areas follows: I. That w. it exists it must necessarily be obeyed, in civil 
matters, by private citizens, who by actsof obedience rendered in submission 
tosuch force do not responsible as wrongdoers for those acts, though 
rightfulgovernment. Ac governments 
tricts differing greatly in extent and con- 
ditions. They are usually istered directly by military authority, but 
they may be administered also by civil authority, supported more or less 
directly by military force. 2. Historical examples are then given of that sort 
of de facto government, to wit, the temporary government at Castine during 
the war of 1512. and the DRAFT overnment at Tampico during the Mexi- 
can war. (U States vs. Rice. Wheat., 253; Fleming vs. Page, 9 How., 615; 
The Neustra Senora, 4 Wheat., 502.) 
Those were cases where A Lord enemy governments ad the tempo- 
rary possession of territory HUE war with the coun which the terri- 
tory so was a part; and this court adverted to that difference in 
the case under consideration, but decided unanimously that the prions 
of whic 


amples are 
drawn: 1. 


conceded to it in its 


ter 3, section 21, page 74; United States vs. Klintock, 3 Wheat., 150. 


In a case which came upin Pennsylvania Mr. Justice Strong 
was on the circuit and participated in the trial of it, and con- 
curred in the judgment and gave an elaborate opinion, in which 
he stated. that he could not doubt that those revolting States, 
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confederated as they had been, claiming and enforcing authority 
as they had done, were to be regarded as a government de facto. 

There is the turning point in all of these questions. The ques- 
tion is whether or not there exists in Cuba a government de facto, 
That is an easy enough question to settle; it is one which every 
man in Cuba must settle for himself; and it is one that every 
man going to Cuba must settle for himself; for it is the individual 
right of every man in this world, when he finds himself in the 
presence of any government having authority and power to con- 
trol his actions, to submit his affairs, his person, and even his 
liberty to the control of that government while he remains there. 
So, after all, in all of this discussion, which has wandered back 
and forth over an almost unlimited field, the vital point in the 
question is always simply this: Does a de facto government exist 
in the Island of Cuba? If a government de facto does exist there, 
then, of course, that government is entitled to its belligerent 
rights, if it has power enough to marshal armies in the field and 
resources eno tosustain them. Says Mr. Justice Strong: 

Two objections to that proposition had been made at the bar: (1) That their 
claim of sovereignty had constantly opposed; (2) that their boundaries 
were uncertain and undefined— 

This is the point to which I wish to call particularly the atten- 
tion of the Senate— 
to both of which the Leg jig trien to the effect that neither of the objec- 
tions was satisfactory; t were none the less a government de facto 
because they had no inte ot ‘ul existence, nor because the 
graphical boundaries of the district over whichtheir poweris exclusively felt 
were not well defined. 

We remember very well that here in the State of Virginia, out 
of which territory a sovereign State was carved during the exist- 
ence of our civil war, the boundaries of authority shifted from 
time to time by the advance and retreat of the respective great 
armies which were contending with each other; and the civil 
power and all other powers had to yield from time to time as 
either of the armies was present for the p of enforcing either 


the laws of the United States or the laws of the Confederate States, 


according to their success. 

After having commented upon cases of that kind, Mr. Justice 
Clifford closes his opinion as follows: 

Unless the Confederate States may be regarded as having constituted a de 
facto government for the time or as the supreme controlling power within 
the limits of their exclusive military sway, then the officers and seamen of 
their privateers, and the officers and soldiers of their army were mere pirates 
and insi mts, and every officer, seaman. or soldier who ki a Federal offi- 
cer or soldier in battle, whether on land or the high seas, is liable to indictment, 
conviction, and sentence for the crime of murder, subject. of course, to the 
right to plead amnesty or pardon, if they can thatdefense. Once 

r that domain of strife, and countless litigations of endless duration ma 
arise to revive old animosities and to renew and inflame domestic disco 
without any public necessity or individual advantage. Wisdom suggests 
caution, ant the counsels of caution forbid any such rash experiment. 

In another place in this opinion Mr. Justice Clifford says that 
the boundaries of the dominion of a de facto government are the 
boundaries alone of the bayonet. Of course a de facto govern- 
ment can not exist in a precinct, as we call a small political area, 
or in a county, or, perhaps, even in a province in Cuba; it must 
extend to that reasonable magnitude where it becomes apparent 
to the governments of the world that it has military power suffi- 
cient, at least, to hold at the present time the occupancy of the 
territory in question, and toexclude therefrom all the civil powers 
of the government against which it is making war. Taking that 
decision as the basis of our action, as the line of demarcation of 
our authority as a Government, what difficulty can exist in law, 
as expounded by our Supreme Court, in the recognition of the 
existence of war in Cuba? None whatever. 

Butitis said the recognition of belligerency in Cuba does not 
create that situation. That is very true. We do not create bellig- 
erency by recognizing it; neither do we create peace by denyin, 
that warexists. It isa question of fact and is so treated by 
the great jurists of the world. And it is a question of fact upon 
which governments may act and individuals may act, the question 
of fact being whether that government claiming to be such, and 
organized as such, with civil and military functions and powers, 
chooses to exercise its authority within a given domain or within 
en that it can protect by its bayonets within the Island 
0 1 

Mr. PLATT. May I ask a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. I should like to hear the Senator upon this point: 
Admitting that a state of war exists there, does that impose any 
obligation on the Government of the United States to make any 
declaration about it whatever? 

Mr: MORGAN. None at all, unless its own citizens are in- 
volved in the question. But I have before me many authorities 
from our own statesmen and the opinion which I have read also 
contains authority upon the same proposition, that the penalties 
of warfare are to be visited upon men who are captured when 
they make an invasion of a country if that country is engaged in 
war. To illustrate that, I will suppose that an American citizen, 
exercising his clear personal right, that everybody concedes, to 
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leave our shores, would go to Cuba and enlist there in the Spanish 
army or in the Cuban army. He goes to the Island of Cuba, we 
will suppose, for the purpose of enlisting in the Cuban army. 
When he arrives there he is captured off the boat on which he 
has gone. He is not a member of mr expedition, we will say, not 
having violated our laws in the slightest particular. He is cap- 
tured off the boat in which he has gone, and he is carried before 
the civil tribunals, and it is proven by letters in his possession 
that his object in leaving the United States was to go to Cuba 
and enlist in the Cuban army. That is a clear case. 

Now, this man, still being a citizen, exercising all his rights of 
citizenship, because he has a clear right to do this, not having for- 
feited the protection of his flag, not having expatriated himself, 
not having assumed citizenship to Spain or Cuba or any other 
country, it is very clear that a case arises, in such a capture as that, 
between Spain and the United States whether that man is to be 
tried under the municipal laws of Spain as a rebel, a traitor, or an 
insurrectionist, and condemned to death, or whether he is to be 
us under the international laws and to be treated as a prisoner 
of war. 

Spain has no power to repeal the international laws in respect 
of our own citizens, unless our citizens go to her territory when 
she is at peace and violate her laws. But if a state of war exists 
asafact and our citizen enlists in the army of Cuba, then the 
question arises whether that man under the international law is 
amenable to that law or whether he is amenable to the municipal 
law of Cuba. 

The question is very easily settled. It is a question merely of 
fact. en the Government of Spain und es to execute that 
man for his act in making this enlistment lawfully, so far as we 
are concerned, we say to the Government of Spain: This man 
left his country in the pursuance of an object and purpose that 
was not at in conflict with our laws; he was exercising his 
individual right of enlistment in a foreign army, which was in- 
complete until he got there. He was on his way for the purpose 


of completing that intention, or possibly that engagement, and on’ 


the route you have arrested him, and you claim now that you can 
interpose through a municipal statute, so as to take him and try 
him as if he were a citizen of Cuba engaged in insurrection. 

So we say to you that the laws of nations protect that man, 
because war exists in Cuba, and while you have not declared it 
or admitted it on paper, you have declared and admitted it by 
every other act that you have performed, and your admissions are 
ascertained from your acts by the United States Government and 
not merely y ras declarations intended to suppress the force of 
those acts. at haveyoudone? Why have you got 170,000 peo- 

le under arms in Cuba? Why is it that you can not visit the in- 
rior of that country except in armed bands, and strong ones at 
that? Whyis it that you patrol the whole coast of Cuba with 
more than 60 war ships? hy is it that you issue proclamations 
to prohibit the exportation of tobacco to the Uni States or to 
any other country? Why is it that you declare the importation 
of powder and shot or cartridges or guns contraband? ay will 
you seize ships that are sailing within the 3-mile limit, loaded with 
contraband articles consigned to some other port not in Cuba at 
all? Why do you resort to all the great machinery of war and 
bring to bear in its utmost rigor every power of war, and why do 
yon claim this under the laws of nations? You can not inflict your 
ws upon the people of the United States except under the laws of 
nations. Why is it that you claim this right against a citizen of 
the United States when you are actually at war and yet insist that 
peace exists in Cuba?" = 

Mr. President, in a case of that kind, for the protection of our 
own citizens, for the purpose of having a fair and square under- 
standing with Spain, to avoid any misleading at all in the matter, 
it is our duty as a government to declare that to exist which the 
facts prove to exist, to declare that war exists in Cuba, and that 
so far as we are concerned as a nation we intend to observe a 
strict neutrality between the belligerent parties. It is very true, 
sir, we can not create a state of war in Cuba by our declaration, 
but we can protect our citizens by such a declaration as that, 
which means simply that they s have the benefit of the laws 
of war as they are recognized and declared in the international 
law, and for the mere offense of going there to enlist in the army 
of Cuba they shall not be amenable to the pains and penalties of 
death. By our recognition of any such theory as that claimed in 
the interests of Spain, which we have too often recognized and 
which by our silent acquiescence we are recognizing every day. 
when our citizens are being butchered in the most horrible man- 
ner, Ifear we will not do our whole duty to our people. Sucha 
recognition has entailed upon the people of the United States pen- 
alties that the laws of nations forbid that they shall suffer. If 
there is one thing that this great Government owes to its people 
that stands above another itis that when they are outside of the 
territorial dominion of the United States the laws of nations 
shall protect them. We have no right to withdraw the protec- 
tion of the laws of nations from these people. 


Now, I will take an American citizen residing in Cuba. He is 
out in the interior, 50 or 100 miles from Habana, and he hasa 
sugar plantation there. Gomez and Maceo come on and they 
include him in their lines, and they instruct some of their pro- 
yost-marshals to burn that man's sugar plantation. Then I will 
bring the man who burned the sugar crop before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, try him upon the very same declara- 
tion that was filed in the case of Ford vs. Surget, and ask a judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of the United States whether that 
provon is liable to this American citizen forhaving burned 

is cane. The Supreme Court of the United States would say, 
No; heis not liable.“ Why? Because the Cuban Republic there 
under President Cisneros, assisted by the armies of Maceo an 
Gomez, all holding regular commissions, a regular organization, 
had included this man’s plantation in their lines. He was grind- 
ing sugar, he was contributing the strength of his product to the 
Spanish power. They forbade him to do so. He did nót cease. 
They burned his plantation. Nobody is liable for that. Why? 
Because the Cisneros government at that place and at that time 
was a de facto government and supported by military power. 
How did it happen to be a de facto government and supported by 
military power? It was because it makes no difference what the 
declaration as between Cuba and Spain might be, the court would 
find the public fact at that time to be t war existed there, 
for if war did not exist there and only insurrection, then there 
might be a ground for holding that this man was liable to the per- 
son whose plantation he had burned. Whenever it is proven that 
actual war existed in that country, that de facto government had 
the power and the right as a government to order the destruction 
of the sugar plantation, when it is destroyed the man is simply 
without remedy. 

So in respect to a person visiting Cuba from the United States, 
I care not what he carries there. If he is captured while war ex- 
ists in Cuba, he is captured just as a man would be who runs a 
blockade. He is not a pirate because he sails on a vessel that has 
arms and ammunition in it; and after he lands he is neither a 
rebel, nor an insurrectionist, nor a traitor. The most that can 
be said against him is that, war being flagrant in Cuba, this man 
has violated a blockade, if a blockade exists, or what is equivalent 
to it, some decree or ordinance of the military government of 
Cuba that such munitions shall not be landed upon that island 
except in ports of entry. 

Now, the Government of the United States can not claim to be 
even a decent Government; no, sir, it can not claim even to be 
decent and respectable amongst the nations of this earth if it 
stands by and sees its citizens, when captured under such circum- 
stances, and in the presence of the fact that war exists in Cuba, 
condemned to death for a violation of some local ordinance in the 
Island of Cuba. 

SolIanswerthehonorable Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT 
our duties are only to our own people. They must confin 
toourown people. Butthereisa cient reason for making this 
declaration of thefact thatexists in orderthat Spain and the balance 
of the world may understand that so far as our people are con- 
cerned, when they leave our shores in any of these expeditions, 
whether they are justified by our laws ornot justified by our laws, 
it makes no difference to Spain. She has got nothing to do with 
the execution of our laws. But whether or not they are justified 
byourlaws, the moment when men, in their expeditions, wholeave 
our coast sail outside of the 3-mile limit they are placed under 
the protection of the laws of nations, of which we are bound to 
guarantee them the advantages and benefits; and if they go to 
Cuba and find war existing there, and carry something that either 
by military order or by actual blockade is excluded from that 
island, and they are captured in the effort to get in, their offense 
under the law of nations amounts to a violation of blockade con- 
trary to the laws ot war, and they are amenable to no punishment 
whatever except such as may be inflicted under the laws of war 
upon prisoners captured in battle or with arms in their hands. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will excuse me for making 
some little reference to myself in this business, because, unfortu- 
nately for me, I have been arraigned and held up to the country 
as being very anxious that a war should take place between Spain 
and the United States, and that this has been the motive and pur- 
pose of all I have done on this subject. I have attempted on fre- 
quent occasions to disclaim this, and I want to prove now by the 
record exactly how the matter stands. 

Iam not averse to war with Spain if she, in the pursuit of her 
abominable despotism in the Island of Cuba, continues to make it 
an offense against the civilization of this age and against all prin- 
ap of humanity and Christianity. If she wishes to wage a war 
which is intolerable in the sight of God and man, I can not say 
that I object. I think it is a misfortune that we are drawn into 
those circumstances in which we find ourselves obligated by re- 
spect to our own ancestry, and our traditions and our own love ot 
the great principles of the Republic in which we live, not tostand 
by and see a people massacred, brutally tortured, in an island 
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which is only 90 miles from our shores, under the pretext of sup- 
pressing insurrection and rebellion, when we know that what they 
are doing is open and public war, and that it is a war of extermi- 
nation. 

I do not deny my sympathy with the Cubans, but as an Amer- 
ican citizen and as an American Senator I confine my action in 
this business entirely to the duties, the strictly constitutional 
duties, of the Government of the United States toward our own 
people, and I have done so from the beginning. It devolved upon 
me by the action of the Committee on Foreign Relations, contrary 
to my expectations entirely, that I should take charge of a resolu- 
tion which was reported here of which I was not the author. In 
explaining my attitude toward this question and somewhat in a 
sense of apology for a previous report that I had made, I stated to 
the Senate that that subject commenced to be urgent upon the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations on the first day of the present session 
of Congress in the form of petitions, resolutions, and memorials 
from all quarters of the country, from public associations, from 
private individuals, from churches, from legislatures, from boards 
of trade, until the piles of petitions and memorials got to be simply 
enormous upon the desk of the committee. 

Resolution after resolution was sent down to us from this Cham- 
ber that we would proceed to inquire into these matters and make 
report upon them. We still delayed action. Every member of 
the committee, I believe, felt a strong sense of responsibility if we 
delayed action, until finally the period arrived when we thought 
it would not be respectful to the Senate or to the people to main- 
tain our silence any longer. We took up that great pile of peti- 
tions and memorials to consider them and the resolutions predi- 
cated upon them. Isaidtothegentlemén of the committee: We 
have been a long time here assisting Spain in holding Cuba as a 
conquered province by the rigor of the laws we have passed and 
the perfect fidelity of their execution. It has cost us a great deal 
of money. It has cost us some human lives, It has cost us some 
vexation and trouble on various occasions, Sometimesthe Amer- 
ican M 5 by what tone pinos in SUM e we 
were standing to keep our people from going there and as- 
sisting the men who are striking for freedom as that it was almost 
impossible that any appeal could reach them and stop them from 
breaking over the restraints of the law and going there to relieve 
those suffering people." 

I said, “The moment we turn our face in the opposite direction, 
the moment the Committee on Foreign Relations makes a report, 
it makes no difference how mild, in the direction of expressing 
even sympathy with the Cuban people, we will find that Spain 
will seek occasion for war against us. Perhaps she may be glad 
of the opportunity to lose this colony, which is slipping from 
under her grasp in the sunlight of our present civilization, and 
she may prefer to loseit at the point of the sword when the United 
Statesis her antagonist rather than to surrender it into the hands 
of Gomez and Maceo and Cisneros, whom she classes as vile rebels. 
But whatever may take place, whenever we make the least demon- 
stration of sympathy from this committee in favor of Cuba, you 
may rely upon it that we shall not escape without a war." Not 
that I wanted it, Mr. President, but that I saw that it would be 
unavoidable. Thereis not a gentleman on this floor to-day who 
is not conscious in his heart that if the war continues five years 
longer with the same atrocities that have attended it for the 
last few months it has been waged the United States can not pos- 
sibly keep out of it. Our people will force us into it in spite of 
all we can do. I therefore said, (I accept the situation on enter- 
ing upon the consideration of these resolutions." But what had 
I done before that? I had prepared the following resolution, 
which I think the world will call now an exceedingly mild reso- 
lution on this question, and I had brought it before the committee: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 
present nep orable war inthe Island of Cuba has reached a tude that 
concerns all civilized nationsto the extent thatit should be conducted, if un- 
happily it is longer to continue, on those principles and laws of warfare that 
are acknowledged to be obligatory upon civilized nations when en in 
open hostilities, including the treatment of captives who are enlisted in either 
army; due respect to cartels for exchange of prisoners and for other mili- 
beat f purposes; truces and flags of truce; the provision of p T hospitals 
and hospital supplies and services to the sick and wounded of either army. 

Resolved further, That this representation of the views and opinions of 
Congress be sent to the President; and if he concurs therein that he will, in 
a friendly spirit, use the good offices of this Government to the end that 
Spain shall be requested to accord to the armies with which it is engaged in 
-— E rights of belligerents, as the same are under the laws of 

When I brought that resolution before the committee, on their 
first consideration of it they rejected it and I laid it aside. I had 
accompanied it with the statement of the facts that justified Con- 
gress in going at least as far as that resolution went. "They laid it 
aside. On further consideration they passed a resolution at the 
next meeting very much stronger, and one to which I shall call 
attention a moment later. But they concluded that they would 
not report the stronger resolution. 'The committee laid it aside. 
They then took up the resolution which I had offered. I did not 
offer it in committee, but it was taken up, and when it was taken 


up it was passed in committee, and I was directed to report it; and 
Ididso. At the time I reported it I said to the committee, not to 
the Senate, that I was apprehensive that the resolution would re- 
ceive a rather cold reception from the Madrid Government; that 
they would regard it as an evidence of weakness on our part that, 
if we took ground on the subject at all, we did not take stronger 
ground than that. 

When the resolution was reported here it was but a day until 
the cable brought back the response of Spain toit. They ed 
it as something unworthy of their consideration, a mere effort on 
our part, they said, to get the President of the United States to 
exercise his good offices with Spain in order to get the Spanish 
Government to recognize these outrageous robbers. and traitors 
there as belligerents when they were nothing but murderers and 
assassins and robbers. That was the temper of the Spanish press. 
That was the temper of the Spanish Government also in response 
to my resolution. 

The committee therefore toned up a good deal, and the next 
resolution which they ordered me to report (and that is how I 
came to be in charge of the next resolution) was this: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That, in 
the opinion of Congress, a condition of public war exists between the Gov- 
ernment of Spain and the Government proc ed and for some time main- 
tained by force of arms by the people of Cuba; and that the United States of 
America should maintain a strict neutrality between the contending o 

ry 


according to all the rights of belligerents in the ports and te: 
the United States. 

That resolution was then taken up. It was amended upon the 
motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON], who 
desired, also, that the President of the United States should exer- 
cise his influence or his offices—I forget the language pre- 
cisely—with a view to getting Spain torecognize the independence 
of Cuba. That brought on a debate in the Senate which lasted for 
more than a month, in which there was considered, as we thought, 
every possible phase of the Spanish and Cuban question. At the 
end of that debate there were only five members in one House and 
seven in the other who voted against the resolution. That fixed 
the attitude of this body in respect to Spain. 

Now, what were we doing then? Were we bad nex d an idle, 
academic opinion, or were we treating of the affairs of a great 
nation &nd of a sible complication between this Government 
and Spain? Mr. President, according to my view of the he pce 
amore solemn declaration was never made by the Congress of the 
United States than that which passed finally,I believe, on the 6th 
dayof April. It is true that it expresses no more than an opinion; 
but an opinion is enough upon any question of the political rela- 
tions between the United States and a foreign Government. Thisis 
the political department of the Government of the United States. 
Let that proposition be controverted as much as it may, and it is 
answered by one single fact, ai though it might be answered by a 
thousand. That fact is that the Congress of the United States 
has the power to r a treaty with a foreign Government 
entered into by the President and ratified by two-thirds of the 
Senate, and no power but the political power of a Government 
can do that. The power of the Congress of the United States to 
vacate and annul and repeal a treaty, as was done in r to 
our French treaty, and the Supreme Court of the United States 
sustained it, can be nothing else than the supreme political power 
in a Government. 

So the Congress of the United States, in the exercise of that one 
single power on that one occasion, demonstrated, with the sanc- 
tion of the Supreme Court of the United States, that it is the 
political power of the United States. Being such an expression 
of opinion by an almost unanimous vote of both Houses of Con- 

ess to the effect that war exists between the Government of 

pain and the Government proclaimed and. for some time main- 
tained by force of arms by the people of Cuba, it is a statement 
of a fact from which we at least can not recede, and which no 
man in this Government can disobey without denying to the 
political power of the Government its supremacy upon questions 
affecting us and foreign nations. 

Then we go further and say: 

That the United States of America should maintain a strict neutrality be- 
tween the contending powers, according toeach all the rights of belligerents 
in the ports and territory of the United States. 

That is not a mere opinion, or if you count it such it is such a 
statement of an opinion by Congress that amounts, like every 
other opinion which is crystallized into a law enacted by these 
two ies, to a conclusive declaration of a fact. 

Can we repealthat? Can we deny it? Can we refuse to act 
upon it with justice and honor to ourselves? We deferred to the 
supposed attitude of the President of the United States in put- 
ting the resolution in this form. We did not concede that the 
President of the United States, when we passed a joint resolu- 
tion in the form prescribed by the Constitution by a two-thirds 
vote, would have the right to disregard if, because in doing so he 
might consult some supposed prerogative power that lies hidden 
somewhere in his bosom, not in the Constitution of the country. 
We never dreamed of such a thing, but out of deference to the 
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President, and in order that the departments of this Govern- 
ment might be as a unit in their attitude toward foreign powers, 
as they must always be if we do our duty, we expressed it in the 
form of an opinion, leaving him to deal with the question in such 
manner as might be most agreeable to him, but not waiving our 
right nor abdicating our duty to take this subject up and carry 
it on further. 

Why did the President of the United States, after he had sent 
Mr. Blount to Hawaii and got his rt, and after he had sent Mr. 
Willis there with propositions of which Congress knew nothing at 
the time, to be submitted to Lilinokalani and afterwards to the 
government of Mr. Dole, the republican government, refer that 
question to Congress if he had the supreme, executive power, 
without our assistance or consent, to do all that he desired to do 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Blount and Mr. Willis? That 
precedent stands there to debar the President from the assertion 
of any exclusive power on his part, in virtue of prerogative rights 
or other rights, to interfere and to prevent the Congress of the 
United States from considering a question which is very much 
like that in some of its aspects, the question that involves the 
matter of the existence of war in Cuba, and its effect upon the 
MM status of our people. 

the further progress of this matter in the debate in this body 
it has been asserted, con to the record, upon the authority of 
some newspaper man who felt it to be his privilege, I suppose, to 
abuse the truth, that I had risen upon the floor of the Senate and 
made harsh and unpleasant remarks about the Queen of Spain, 
something that never entered into my mind. I referred to the 
qu Regent merely in connection with her speech from the 
ne, in which she claimed that the President of the United 
States, fortunately for Spain, as she thought, was in controversy 
with the Houses of Congress and in controversy with the people 
of the United States in respect of their sentiments as they had ex- 
d them about Spain. That is all Isaid and the only inci- 
ent that I referred to. That lady, we have cause to know, those 
who know anything of her at all (I do not know her mally), 
is a woman of almost unexampled virtue, of very high character, 
and while she has perhaps less to do with the government of 
Spain than Victoria has with the government of Great Britain, 
still she is entitled as Queen Regent, and in virtue of the regency 
that her womanhood gives to her, to the utmost possible respect. 
and so every American Senator will treat her, and speak of her, an: 
regard her. If the Queen of Great Britain and the Queen Regent 
of Spain and the Queen of Italy and the Queen of Greece and the 
Empress of Germany could meet in the Island of Cuba and wit- 
ness some of the things done in the name of the royal power upon 
innocent women and children, little babies in their mothers’ arms 
&hot to death by brutal soldiery, you would find that the Christian 
characteristics of these great and noble women would rise into 
the majesty of a power that the scepters they yield would be un- 
equal to, and they would strike to death a power in Cuba which 
enables any man like Weyler to inflict these wrongs upon suffer- 
ing humanity. 
ould to God that the Queen of Spain could be there to see, if 
the delicacy of her nature could permit it for one moment, the 
brutalities that are inflicted in her name upon the poor and suf- 
fering women and children of Cuba. Then we would probably 
have no repetition of this thing in the remaining years when we 
are to stand by, according to present appearances, idle and mute, 
and witness the sentiret repetition of these brutal acts in that 
island so near to our shores. I wish those ladies were there. I 
wish they knew; I wish they could see it. They would lay their 
silken hands upon the arms of the brutal soldier who now wields 
the sword of Spain in Cuba and they would tell him in the name 
of God and humanity and Christianity to forbear his evil deeds 
toward those people. : 

When we took this attitude here in the Senate and passed this 
resolution it was to be supposed that the Spanish Government 
would not regard it as am act of hostility. They had no right to 
regard it as an act of hostility. The resolation was not intended 
asa hostile act. On the contrary, we commissioned the Presi- 
dent of the United States, so far as our consent should give him 
authority or should persuade him, to go to the Government of 
Spain and to suggest to that Government some means at least 
for the pacification of Cuba, which we hoped might extend to its 
independence. We could not suggest that our President should 
approach the Government of Spain without suggesting in the 
same breath that he should do it in a friendly spirit. We did not 
order him to take the ships down there, and the soldiers, and rec- 
tify these things, but that he should go on with his diplomatic 
representations to the Government of Spain and there lay the whole 
subject before them for consideration. So the umbrage which 
Spain took at us for the pasena of the resolution was something 

emeditated on her part. it was the attitude of a man who 
dro that somebody shall insult him in order that he may get 
an opportunity of replying or making some resistance, That is 
the situation, 


What then took place, Campos, who is said to be s very valiant 
soldier and a very able statesman, a Castilian, however, 1n whom 
the Castilians in Spain have great interest, was withdrawn from 
Cuba, not because he had been an inefficient soldier, not because 
he had not personal courage, for he has a great deal. more ap : 
ently than his successor, not because he was not true and lover to 
his Crown, for which he was fighting, not because he had no infin- 
ence in Cuba, for he has more influence there than any other living 
Spaniard. He was commander-in-chief during the preceding war 
and at the close of it. Cisneros and Gomez and Campos were the 
men who reconciled Cuba at the end of that t ten-years' strug- 
gle. So Campos was withdrawn from Cuba for no reason personal 
to himself. He was withdrawn for one of two reasons, and Spain 
can take her choice between them. He was either withdrawn so 
that there might be sent there Weyler, who, in the exhibition of his 
cruelty recently in his warfare against the people of the Philippine 
Islands, had shown that his war was a war of extermination, or else 
because the Castilians in Spain saw that the hour of fate had ar- 
rived, that Cuba was to be lost to the Spanish Crown, and they 
did not want a. Castilian to surrender it. These Castilians have a 
good deal to do in Spain besides taking care of Cuba. These and 
other very brave and very competent and very splendid men in Spain 

uring the existence of the previous ten- years war had dethroned 
the monarchy and set up a republic in Spain, and that spirit is just 
as alive in Spain to-day as it was then, and it may be that they 
want leaders there now who can represent the real people of Spain 
in their efforts to get a government that is as liberal and as free 
as their mer pai Republic of France. 

Campos did notleave Cuba because he was incompetent and 
inefficient. He either left it because of the reasons to which I 
refer now of a political nature existing in Spain or else because the 
pou of that Government had so changed that Campos could no 

onger preside over its armies and control them, but it needed 

some man whose hand was still red with the butchery of exter- 

mination in the Philippine Islands to go there. They did not pick 

a Castilian to go there. They didnot choose a man for whom they 

care anything. They chose a man who would inflict upon those 

D sia ee and barbarities of war as have never before 
n of. 

Mr. President, it seems that the resolutions that have passed 
here have been made a pretext for changing the mode of warfare 
in Cuba, and the outcome of itis of so serious and important a 
character that I feel it due to the people of this country that the 
facts that have tr: ired since that declaration was made should 
go into the records of Congress, that they may know the ground 
upon which we have been acting and that we have not in the 
least degree been influenced by personal motives in our action, 
butthat we have been driven even into the mild position we 
occupy now by the existence of facts and circumstances that are 
absolutely undeniable. 

Many of our leading journals in the United States have sent 
their best men, the best men they could select, to Cuba to inves- 
tigate these subjects, and while the Spanish Government in Cuba 
has shut them out, with the most extreme care, from all chances of 
observation, they have with their great enterprise—and I thank 
them for it, for I am proud of it—penetrated into the truth of 
mattersin Cuba. They have come back here and with one voice 
overtheir own E. ere they have presented the facts to the peo- 

le of the United States through the t leading journals on the 

acific and Atlantic coasts and in the South and in the North. 
Who has risen to challenge the truth of a single statement made 
by them? When Estrada Palma or some other man representin, 
Cuba here (for I do not know any of those gentlemen at all; 
never saw one of them that I know of; I have never had any 
communication with any of them) came forward in a publication 
in which he presented the case of the Cubans to the American peo- 
pleandthe American Con ,Mr. de Lóme, the minister of Spain, 
came in with another publication in the newspapers, in which he 
made the counter representation and undertoook to make an as- 
sault upon members of this body for words uttered in debate. 
That matter has all been foe through, and I do not propose to 
repeat any part of it at all, but Mr. de Lóme has been here from 
that time until this, a most vigilant, persistent, active representa- 
tive of his Government. No man could have been more vigilant 
than he has been. Here have come these various representations, 
over the signatures of honorable gentlemen, published in the pa- 
pers of the United States, and he has made no denial of any of 
them in the public press or anywhere else. He found the press 
open enough to him to be able to make an assault even upon 
Senators. Ithas always been open to him for any statement he 
had to make contrary to the statements of these different gentle- 
men. He has made none. He has made no denial. 'The factis 
there can not be any denial. Some of these witnesses have been 
before the Committee on Foreign Relations and have been sworn 
and have testified to their verity. 

Under such circumstances I will refer to these different state- 
ments, giving the names of the men who make them, and read a 
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few extracts from each one to show that the characteristics of this 
war at the present day are just what they were in the ten years 
war as they were portrayed in the Book of Blood that Mr. Domin- 
guez published and put before the country. 

Mr. President, before proceeding to lay before the Senate the 
statement from the journalist to whom I have just alluded, I 


will read an extract from Mr. Hamilton Fish, when he was Sec- 
retary of State, as to his opinion about the Spanish character in 
the conduct of the last war: 

On the 7th the public journals announced the execution on the 4th of four 
persons who been captured on the vessel, one of whom was represen 
to bean American, who is said to have entered the military service of the 
insurrectidnists in Cuba, and who claimed to hold a military commission 
om the 1 authorities and to have been in actual military 
8 a it is called, of those persons was forced on with indecent 
and barbarous haste, and in defiance of all humanity and regard to the 
usages of the civilized world. : 

It was perpetrated in advance of the knowledge of the capture reachin 
Habana or Madrid, and it would seem to haye been thus precipitated in col 
blood and vindictiveness to anticipate and prevent the interposition of any 
humane restraints upon the ferocity of the local authorities from the Gov- 
ernment at Madrid or its representative in Habana. 

This is but another instance in the long catalogue of the defiance of the 
home Government by those intrusted with authority in Cuba, and adds an- 
other page to the dark history of bloody vengeance and cruel disregard of the 
rules of civilized war and of common humanity which the military and other 
officials in Cuba have but toofrequently made part of the history of Spain's 
Government and of its colony. 

Again he says, writing to the same minister, Mr. Sickles: 

While writing this instruction a tel from Mr. Hall mentions that 
Habana papers of this morning published a statement, apparently from 
official sources, that the captain and 36 of the crew of the Virginius and 16 
others were shot on the 7th and 8th instant. 

Such wholesale butchery and murder is almost incredible: it would be 
wholly incredible but for the woody and vengeful deeds of which Cuba has 
been the theater. No government deserves to exist which can tolerate such 
crimes. Nature cries aloud against them. Spain will be loud and earnest 
in punishing them, or she will forfeit her past good name. 

That is a 5 Mr. President; that is stronger 
than any that has been made on the floor of the Senate. 

No government deserves to exist which can tolerate such crimes. Nature 
cries aloud against them. Spain will be loud and earnest in punishing them, 
or she will forfeit her past good name. 

If the seizure of the Competitor had occurred at Santiago de 
Cuba or any other place remote from Habana and those prisoners 
had been captured out of the reach of sig ie Se communication, 
they would have been executed before Mr. Ramon O. Williams, 
our consul-general, could have interposed his objection, or before 
our Government could have been informed of the sentence of that 
naval court-martial. It is only by good fortune that these men 
escaped so asto have this question relegated to the Government at 
Madrid and to have their lives preserved until that Government 
shall hereafter decide pn their fate, either under the present 
trial or some future trial. j 4 

Mr. President, in view of those declarations of our Government, 
with which Spain seems to have put up without demur or protest 
Spain seems to have little care of what the world thinks of her so 
she succeeds in her p ses—after such declarations as that made 
in the official communications of the Government of the United 
States to the Government of Spain, we are to be excused, to say 
the least of it, if we follow the events of the present war in Cuba 
and see whether or not by comparison War is more humane 
than the preceding war. I affirm upon the evidence which I shall 
put in this record that it is far from being so humane as the pre- 
ceding war. 

Mr. Weyler was only a subordinate in the former war, and he 
even had to justify himself in the explanation of his conduct in 
that war upon the ground that he was a subordinate and had to 
obey superior orders. Now he is the general in chief, fresh from 

the slaughter in the Philippine Islands. He plunges his crime- 
stained sword into the bosoms of women and little children in the 
Island of Cuba for the purpose of exterminating those people; for, 
say what else you will about Weyler’s policy, it concentrates and 
it focalizes itself in one single proposition, which is, that the peo- 
ple of Cuba in rebellion need not to be subjugated—that is not 
the point—they must be exterminated to that degree that hereafter 
they can not engage in revolt. We have Pes that age in 
the civilization of this world when a war of extermination can 
be waged against any race of men. Here in the United States 
we have had to submit to barbarities from the uncivilized Indians 
from time to time, more or lessaggravated in their conduct by the 
conduct of white men who came in contact with them; but who, 
when their fury was excited, lost control of themselves, or else 
came back to their original instincts of savagery, and commit- 
ted all kinds of dep tions that human or devilish à rbd 
could suggest. But we have not exterminated those people when 
we had itin our power. Geronimo, the great Apache, who has 
slain his hundreds of women and little children, is now a free 
man upon the Apache Reservation. After we had captured him 
and put him in Pensacola and afterwards at Mount Vernon, in 
. Alabama, with the people by whom he was surrounded 
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him the advantages of living with his own family, and the man 
became so subdued by our example and by our treatment of him 
that we have got confidence enough in him now to turn him loose 
upon the Apache Reservation. A more perfect devil incarnate 
never existed than Geronimo. The Government of the United 
States instead of exterminating that terrible band allowed them 
to live and has brought them, even, by the constraints of Chris- 
tianity, into that condition now that they are worthy to be trusted 
upon a reservation as free people. 

Spain, on the contrary, does not hesitate and has not hesitated, 
under the orders of Weyler—whether he admits it or not makes 
no difference to exterminate the Cubans. The fact is that where 
Spain goes through her beloved province, the Queen of the An- 
tilles, the Gem of the West, she goes with butchery of every kind 
and kills in the neighborhood of every place where battles are 
fought all that she finds there alive and counts them as rebels 
who have been killed in action. That accounts for the fact, and 
that alone accounts for the fact, that in the reports I have read 
here to-day from Spanish authorities of the results of their bat- 
tles they put down 212 men as being captured when all the bal- 
ance, it was said, were killed ont of thousands. That accounts 
for it; and they count these women and children and old men 
whom they kill in the neighborhood of the scenes of their conflicts 
as persons killed in battle. 

ese are not false accusations. Iam putting these things upon 
the records of the Senate, and I am doing it under the responsi- 
bilities of my Pac for reliable proof, and also my regard for 
the character of the men who have given us this information. 
I name them; I spread the facts upon these records. Now let 
Spain come forward and deny them or disprove them. She has 
not denied the Book of Blood written by Mr. Dominguez, to 
which I referred in the opening of my remarks. She can not do 
it. The names of those people who sleep in their graves now. 
with the date of their execution, the prisoners shot after they had 
been captured in war, are still upon the records of the world, and 
Spain is advised of it, and has been since 1873, by that book which 
was then printed and which has been circulated everywhere in 
Spain as wellas in the United States, and she has never found 
any reason for denying the fact. She can not justly deny what 
our American correspondents have sent to the newspapers here. 

Great stress has been laid upon the fact that this Cuban Re- 
public did not have a local habitation. Very early in this con- 
troversy the Senate was pt in possession of a pamphlet by the 
Secretary of State, which contained the statement of the Cuban 
cause, which came from the accredited minister of the Cuban Re- 
public to the Government of the United States. That pamphlet 
contains the constitution of the Republic of Cuba, and shows 
that its capitalis at Cubitas. It contains the whole story of the 
constitutional organization. It contains the statutes which have 
been enacted by their legislature, reaching to the personal rela- 
tions, such as marriage and the like, and the levying of taxation 
showing that the government, to the extent of its ability—and 
that is very wide, wide enough for a provisional government; 
for the government is provisional, and so claims to be—to the 
extent of its ability is conducting all civil jurisdiction, through 
tax collectors and judges and prefects and subprefects, who col- 
lect a sort of tax in kind, and have it delivered into the hands of 
the army and also into the hands of the Cuban soldiers. 

Mr. President, at an earlier stage in the discussion of the Cuban 
ir I laid before the Senate a very interesting statement of 

aptain Mannix, who visited the capital of the Republic at Cu- 
bitas, and I think some merriment was had at the idea of these 
Cubans assembled at the top of a mountain, with their capital at 
a place where they could be run out or smoked out at pleasure, 
and undertaking to continue their little napana up there in the 
woods and amongst the rocks. Those gentlemen who are merry 
over that subject have forgotten, I have no doubt, that at one 
time we lost the Capitol of the United States, standing where we 
are now, by British forces who came from the Chesapeake Bay. 
and they forgot to reflect that it is not the location of a central 
place for the capital nor the strength of that situation nor the 
grandeur of the structures that constitutes a real capital. How- 
ever, Cisneros and his Government remained there, and they had 
a large collection of military stores and some troops to defend 
them. So on a very recent occasion, I think it was the 26th of 
May, the whole power of the Spanish Government in Cuba was 
directed to the capture of the capital at Cubitas, and Dr. Portu- 
ondo, who, I believe, is secretary of the interior, writes a letter, 
the substance of which is given in the Philadelphia Press of Sat- 
urday, June 6, as follows: 

A second letter tells of the preparations that had been made for several 
weeks by the Spanish commander in Puerto Principe, General Mella, with 
the idea of attacking and ca s naturally fortified rebel capital. 
Several thousand troops, the 6,000 already within 3 
were mobilized at the city of Puerto Principe, and eight batteries of artillery 
were placed on the two roads which lead to the south from Cubitas Moun- 


tain. General Mella evidently expected that the rocky heights could be as- 
from the north, could be easily 


such force as the rebels had at han 
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defeated, and the officers of the rebel Government would seek safety in flight 
via either one of the narrow roads leading in the direction of Porto Santa 


Without waiting to attack with his entire force, General Mella sent Briga- 
dier-General Arloso ahead with 2.600 infantry and 400 cavalry to storm the 
ä — at the foot of Cubitas Mountain, 7 miles from the headquarters of 
vernment. 
The total Cuban force at Cubitas numbered less than 1,000 men, but the 
supply of arms and ammunition was ample, and a few light cannon were ad- 
van usly placed among the huge rocks far up on the mountain side. 
AILLOSO'S DEFEAT. 

General Arloso left the city of Puerto Principe on May 26, and on the 28th 
Was onen near the Paso Marti, named in honor of the late Cuban Presi- 
dent. Hedidnotattempt an attack that night, but on the mornin, 


ban afire and he ordered a forward movemen 
frat encizolin ri of the mountain protected the troops, but 
hed e lain a flerce fire from the rocky 


ramparts above withered his columns he ordered a hasty retreat. Many 
of the Spanish dead and wounded were borne away by their comrades, but 
on the second plain. 


over a hundred were left among the rocks and chaparral d 
On the morning of the 30th Arloso moved in the direction of Puerto - 
attack is not expected by President Cisneros. The latter 
battle from the summit of Cubitas and, the letter 


declares, is much elated over the E ry. 

Cubans in this city fod ar with the natural h of Cubitas Moun- 
tain that the Spanish force now in the of Cuba could 
tal, and especially since a suflicient supply of arms 


Now, I suppose that the argument against the locality and the 
permanency of that capital has disappeared, and at the same time 
those gentlemen who made a point upon the Republic that it had 
no permanent capital must now reverse their opinions and con- 
cede at least that this action at Cubitas has established the capital 
there until more power is brought by the Spanish Government 
than they have been able as yet to direct against that post for its 


Congress took up thisquestion in February the following 
facts were laid before the people by our newspaper men: 
The . I read is from the Evening Star of 
April 28, 1896. 
he next is a letter from Mr. Grover Flint, April 20, 1896. 
The next is Mr. James Creelman’s letter of April 30, 1896. 
The next is a letter from Mr. Frederick W. Lawrence to Secre- 
Olney, which has already been published in the RECORD. 
e next is Mr. Sylvester Scovel's letter on the 23d and another 
on the 28th of May. 

The next is a letter of Arthur E. Houghton, of May 31, 1896, 

The next is a letter in the New York World, June 3, 1896. 

The next is a letter of Owen Melton, of June 6. 

I desire to incorporate these letters in the RECORD, Ido not in- 
tend to print the entire body of these letters. That would make 
ihe RECORD too voluminous in that particular for the importance 
of the subject, but I will extract and put into the RECORD, with 
the permission of the Senate, those points in the letters which 
show directly the character of the controversy that has been car- 
ried on in Cuba. 

Now, why do I do this? These papers have been printed. They 
have been circulated in the United States. A great many people 
are familiar with the facts recited inour newspapers. But it will 
be seen that these are statements over the signatures of responsible 
men. They give time and place; they give all the circumstances 
which they narrate. They state either upon their personal obser- 
vation or from conversation with persons who are the important 
participants, the various scenes which are enumerated and de- 
Scri 

Now, I want Spain to have an opportunity of disabusing the 
public mind in the United States as to these facts. She can come 
out through her ministers or through any authorized agent and 
deny these statements and make any explanation that she desires 
to. The Senate of the United Statesand the House have been cut 
off from an opportunity of having exact information upon these 
questions. We have not sent any commission to Cuba to make in- 
vum In fact, we could not do it without giving offense to Spain. 

e have not been permitted, except under the censorship of the 
press, to obtain information from that island in regard to the prog- 
ress of the war and the character of the war. "These correspond- 
ents have gone there and written over their signatures to their re- 

ive papers. One of them has testified to the truthfulness of 
statements and heis a very pio rigid ag soos anda very enlight- 
enedone. Thestatements made by Mr. Lawrence alone, acco 
to his sworn testimony, would be sufficient in the absence of 
other proof to establish the horrible character of the war in Cuba. 
His testimony has already been printed in the RECORD. But in- 
cident after incident, fact after fact, in regard to the slaughter 
of American citizens and noncombatant Cubans are spread out in 
detail in these statements, and I desire the permission of the Sen- 
ate to in orate them in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is the request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That certain letters of citizens of 
the United States in Cuba may be incorporated in his remarks. 
The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 


and a seco: 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the Evening Star, April 23, 1896.) 

The Cuban representatives in Washington have received from trusted 
sources in the island a detailed report of the outrages that have been com- 
mitted by the VÀ eeu soldiers since General Weyler has become convinced 
that President Cleveland does not intend to interfere in the present war or 
extend to the Cubans the rees tion of their rights as belligerents which 
Congress recommended should be done. 

The detailed account of recent 


nsa 0 
It is as follows: The column of the Spanish Col. Ricardo Vicuna, shot, in 
the village of Corral Falso Ma Doi 


“A week ago Jose Maria 
eral Melquizo (the assassin of 
Melquizo ordered twelve defense 
Rafael Fernandez de Castro. A dye age ce. frag 
lowed by a 5 the guerrilla. Finding himself so closely pursued, the 

mself by ghe a one which struck the eye of the sol- 


same moment three other guerrillas eg ha at the spot, actually 


hetes. 
rgean ospital and will lose the e 'The explanation he 
gives fox Dee oasis Chet Ha man Munt. UP AMETS dendes T 


DETAILS OF DELGADO'S TREATMENT. 


Gen- 
defeat at 


Jou may have read the case of Delgado, but you are probably ignorant 
of details, columm of the and cowardly Melquizo arrived at 
the plantation of Delgado, in oa. ey took him out of his house, to- 
gether with seven other men. When Melquizo found out that lo was 
an American citizen he sla face several times, although arms 
were 3 diately a volley was fired at them. en 
they fell to the und another volley was fired. T they were dead, 
they searched their ts. and p — tha o's pulse beat, they 
struck him twice their mach once on the head and once on the 


neck. Of the eight men six were kill Of the two who escaped Delgado 
v — but he is not able to use his legs. The other one has had an arm smpi 


It would be an excellent idea to have Delgado taken to the Uni 
Staves to give an idea of the state to which he has been reduced by those 
whose victories are only on paper. 


MURDER AND ROBBERY. 


rillas, killed some defenseless men with the*avowed object of robbing them 
of 350 head of cattle, which they afterwardssold. This deed suchscan- 
dal that the avr of Matanzas, Porset, denounced these two men to the 
military authorities, but they are still at their posts at the head of their 
forces and continue their murders and robberies. 

Luciano Cassio is well known as a horse thief, having often been before 
the authorities in Matanzas for crimes of this nature. 

“Fernandez Bonilla is the owner of a 1 in Pueblo Nuevo, Ma- 
tanzas City, and, es by Cassio, he steals Indian corn from the bar- 
racks and hides it in his stable to sell it later. This is à lucrative business. 
He also is one of the contractors for the Bailen bridge. 


AFRAID OF GOMEZ. 


“The Spanish general, Bernal, was in Macuriges, a few miles from where 
the great Dominican (General Maximo Gomez) was encamped, and as he was 
not very anxious to meet him he marched the other way. As he passed the 

lantation La Flora“ of José Sainz, whose pes Ynocencio Aguirre, gave 

im the information that Gomez was near, he accused him of being a dis- 
loyal Spaniard because he wished to deceive him. On arriving at La Guira 
he also insulted a captain of marines and the mayor of the town because 
they repeated to him the same information, which was true. After losing a 
great deal of time he went to the place he had been told of and there insulted 
another officer because he had not given him information about the insurgents. 
The outcome of all this was that he did not fight the great Dominican. But 
as he found himself in a difficult tion to give to General Weyler his rea- 
son why he had not o Gomez he invented an infamous 
calumny. which resulted in the imprisonment of Ynocencio Aguirre, a Span- 
iard, who had often fought e rm the insurgents in La Flora. He was im- 

risoned in San Sererino Castle in Matanzas. General Weyler has not dared 

ish General Bernal. He uti changed his zone of o tion. 

“Geraldo Gutierrez, a Spaniard, proprietor of the plantation ‘La Re- 
fo ' was threatened with death by the Spanish colonel, Luis Molina, be- 
cause he did notapprove of the murder of honest workmen on his plantation. 
Molina was furious. To revenge himself he burned 200 huts of the tenants 
of the above-named repre This destruction by fire Molina attributed 

nts in official reports, adding that he had in that encounter 
the insurgent camp. All this r Gutierrez said publicly in 


PROT8'S HORRIBLE REVENGE. 


“The column of Colonel Vicuna burned the cane flelds of the Spaniard Don 

Jose Suris, and killed the overseer of the plantation. The excuse he gave for 
this act was that he thought the owner was a Cuban.“ 

“On the 29th of February the Cuban general Maceo routed the Spanish 

neral, Prots, between the plantations ‘La Perla y Ponce’ (Guamacaro), 

m the Province of Matanzas. The killed on the 8; ih side were 200. The 

panic among the routed was such that they abandoned their wounded, who 


were taken care of by the Cuban surgeons. In his flight General Prots 
Miam the plantation ‘Diamante,’ and there he aven; his defeat 
g n Francisco 


peaceful peasants, the following among them: 1 
Lautana, of over 70 years of age. ntonio and Don Fran Diaz were 
violently taken from their houses and killed with the machete. Don Locano 

was able to — this eee to a cane field, to which the 


Spaniards set fire with the object oi rning the fugitive, which, fortu- 
nately, did not happen. A 210 distance from the ee the soldiers assas- 
sinated Don Antonio Dominguez, and threw his corpse in the cane 


field. The same . — 
uel Montes 


and an unknown colored man. Among the shot was Don 


four other men, who were in his house; also a lady 76 years old, who was 
EAA AO ARE alain eive An aeq UE Dar Orbin dead. All this 
was witnessed by a neighbor, who escaped by hiding. 
OTHER OUTRAGES. 
“Don PaA ARIAT E TOE ED IA Genel d e yr fe sting tc od 
trict school teacher of Torneguin, in El Roque, province of Matanzas, was 


in- 


Na 


1896. 
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famously assassinated on the 9th of. Febrnary, for which purpose they took 
him out [t his house at night. 
* General Aldecoa arrested and insulted Don José irapa a Spaniard, 


mayor of La Cidio, province of Matanzas, simply because did not allow 
the troops to rob the citizens of that town. 

“General Bernal arrested and sent to the town of Guira de Macurijes 53 

pps men from the district of Manuel Diaz and ordered then to be beaten 

he face. The authorities to whom these men were delivered afterwards 

set mm at meii because nothi: Te found nzas; Hepes p hem inany han 


rages in his town. 

Four days he wounded in the encounter of the X 
with the party of the Cut 8 pM José — 4 2e Aguirre was the S chief 
Sotomayor, and while receiving treatment in station of 
arrived a 5 from —M — — — 8 soldiers, nm 
brought & amu as prisoner, whom the neighbors guaranteed ns 
his inno noe fo tho Government. But the sanguinary Soto- 


Soldiers, you already know what to do!' The soldiers took 
Yehind aclumpof ——Ü distance 


away they remo him from the sight of the 3 What ha 
there noone knows, except that the 5 that the soldlers returned 
without their prisoner and that they wiping their bloody bayonets. 


WEYLER'S SECRET ORDERS, 


“Tieutenant-Colonel Marquis de MN EN of the Bad seg battalion, 
wlio operates in the district of Vuelta Abajo, for his post, 
said, in Habana, that General Weyler had r them ee 5 clean 
out the pacific Cubans wherever ‘found in marches, and to do it without 


any scandal. 

"he forces which 8 Pinar del Rio Ou and which 3 the 

immediate vicinity of said 0 not 5 ve Mer ar t General 

Maceo, nor son ve eee wi rmudez, who has not 5 

roca one . road ot . — in order to prevent the of Con- 
commiticd one of the many deeds deeds which have been to the 

De eco They left Pinar del Rio in a 

meon. = — — a battle, The 
n by fire the estate La Guabina, near Pinar del Rio 


B. 
was to sail for France; he was a passenger en route from 
MAE an € MORRO. 


“Tho horrible Morro w sufficient to contain so many 
rera bas ry sd who are netly. v deprived of their 1 In a room 76 
by 12 broad are locked spc persona. Consider the situation of X 
— —— who can hardl a dam This room is 


such 
an underground one, and it T with with cul 
fresh air reaches it. The dampness is so that bo: 
are always wet. To these 132 persons only 30 ioe of water to drink are 
qu 5 hours. Even though t aay, 
e nex 


demic of dysentery, 
and it is not known if it be due to the eee e of t the resident surgeon = 
to the refined vengeance. The only medication administered are drops of 
1 of iron in a little Wat: this without any of treatment. 
food is that of the common soldier, and badly cooked, without c. 

of locality, refusing to isolate sick prisoners from that mortiferous hu d 
ntmosphere, to take them to MA Yn saying, i asa pretext, that the hos- 
eos are only for the soldiers. this was wi by a reporter of the 

ew York Journal, who was able to mix up With the crowd on one of the 
visiting days. It would be advisable to have the press prooi this, so that 
the people may see what methods Weyler chooses to ‘clean out’ the Cubans. 

It is now several days that Dr. Mariano C. Artis has been detained and 
‘incomunicado.’ He is a highly esteemed public man, owner of the Central 
Narcisa’ en 2 jay, 

“ Ho is in the o del Principe fortress. No one can imagine the motive 
for his imprisonment, because Artis isa man whom even the Spaniards 
assure and guarantee that he has not meddled in the revolution or anything 


cS of Grover Flint, dated April 20, 1896, in the New York 
or. 
IN CAMP WITH GENERAL LACRET, NEAR BOLONDRON, 
CUBA LIBRE, April 20. 


country. in the rebel ranks as well as in the vill and on the plantations. 
Cnbans Americans believe that the aftairs of this unhappy country 
now be represented fairly to the Government at Was! m. — 7 N they 


cold not M CANA ag do they were r, eU The troops 
coun 

A sample: of the general corruption in the Spanish ranks came to my notice 
esterday. 

T Two officers of Lacret's — sont a pence to Bolondron to buy them two 
palm-leaf hats and a package o: The price of the hats is $4 each eve: 
where. The qp 5 a8 sergeant, who aon the 

in the town, took $8 apiece for the hats and a correspon: ed tham out through for 


rs, the ts, and smuggled 
the ides la the coin c „ the cemetery out 


5 for burial. 
eee eee uet ee to bo enlisted. In cases 
where they are in danger at e they are en, and form the army 


ot im bea t that 1 on dur movements. If there were 
arms enough an army of 50,000 men could be put in the field here in Matanzas 
Province inside of a week. 
SPANISH TROOPS WORK n 
Nine houses haye been burned by Spanish troops 
camp in the last e OPE sn as many families mice Pre pent ree cd Trode by 
the ruins of one he house this and found a poor woman and two 
among the ashes. 


sons, partly naked, digging for some iron tools The woman 


told me that the Spaniards had stolen everythin: They posene because a 
party of insurgents had camped S the place ba day. Three of the 

onses where we havo encamped in the last week have been sacked and 
. by troops after our departure. Smoke of burning houses is seen on 


all sides. 

Captain Bertrand, son of Colonel Bertrand, of the S ish army, who is one 
of Laeret’s eri and who has just come from the North, tells me that two 
a» nine pacificos were executed outside of Habana. 

t of the terror that reigns everywhere, is the case of José de 

ARE who has Dren ma American citizen since 1874. On February 15 Vici- 
Sed gp eg his hacienda, the Finca. r, in Pedrosa, near 
Babes pounce 200 hea of cattle, 120 horses and m all p upoan LAB 

ing and ees killed - pigs and poultry, and burned house and ou 
causing him a loss of & De Armas has been strictly neutral, but so 
is his fear of EE ym he has remained. hidden in the woods for two 
months, dependent on D friends and former Matanzas, stating for food. zs my sug- 
gestion he wrote to the consul at hiscase. He had not 
cane „ searing, asa citizen, that no attention would be 

com 

At the Finca del 8 in this district, yesterday, I saw Juan José Nicolai, 
a French citizen, and x wife, who told me that on the 10th instant Valdeas's 
columm en: the estate, forced open drawers and desks, ransacked private 
and stole books, clothing, ins D te, wein and cooking onu Nie- 
olai and his wife, old. gra’ „ say that they were threatened 
with death and treated wit ts by the soldiers. These are cases 
that come directly to my notin. D Others are too numerous to 


A PATRIOT HOSPITAL CAMP. 


Thave been down in the south of Matanzas Province. pu the sti ahoro be 
— 5 ae 8 end. and the 


. a safe lit Rook and wall guarded against 
ines who 8 bayonet the sick and wonnded if they 


Dr. Francisco Hernandez, a graduate of the snpra Vas 
sician 3 and his pret! gite assists him 
Mrs. H ez is a t. of 
every comfort of life for the Cuban 8 She has just returned from the 


field, e December, she has accom led her husband, a ring on 
her sidesad e, with Maceo's staff, in every battle the fighting Cuban gen- 
eral has had in the past three months. 


A CUBAN CLARA BARTON, 


Like most heroines, Mrs. Hernandez is diffident and little inclined to talk 
about herself. I I: her in a hut, built of palm branc in the oamp 

among the swamps, ec nn yee aties and tearing lint for wound: 
She Sho is above the m v eight of women, well proportioned, with dark 
hair, dark, honest and an almost timid manner. 

“Do you ever feel nervous under fire?” I asked her. 

“Ah, no, señor,” he replied; “I feel no — because I know pen cmi Du 
when the time comes—so I couldn't feel frightened, and it makes no differ- 
ence whether the firing is near or far 3 en I have my duties to attend 

to, which makes a difference. The first time I was under fire I did feel a 
5 5 fascination and interest, and then somebody was wounded near me, 
and I went to attend him." 

“Have you Mr eren any of the atrocities that the troops inflict on the 


cou 

at Noe Levers Mrs. Hernandez; “we were al on the march, and the troops 
followed » killing many poor people and vani dr houses. I knew of one very 

case, however. 

“General Maceo and our staff camped with a very good and kind family at 
Lomo del Gato. There was an old man and his young married dau e me 
had lately become a mother. She was a very sweet woman, and her hus- 
band, I think, was with the insurgents. After we left, the Spaniards came 
and our scouts brought in stories from the country people of what they did 


SHOT A BABY IN ITS NURSE’S ARMS, 


"They 3 ee ee kind friends, sacked it and cut the old man 
down with killed an old negro servant and two mulatto 
farm hands, ie left their ies by the road unburied. The daughter was 
in the room when they killed her father, and she tried to rush between them 
and the old man. They cut her about the Tight arm, which she raised before 
her f. and wounded her with t of bayonets. The nurse ran to the 
door and held up the little baby Senne her, begging for mercy. A soldier, 
standing outside, shot the infant dead. The daughter refused to be cared for 
byaSpanish surgeon, but they put her inashed—forthey had fired the honse— 
near by, and the imental surgeon ordered quicklime put on her wounds. 
She died from shock and pain. 

“This is the ner the peasants tell in Lomo del Gato. You hear such 
stories all over the island—I believe it is all true, though it seems incredible 
S pe le could act so nowadays.” 

I Mrs. Hernandez if there was no less exposed place for her than at 
Maceo's side in action. 

“There is no other 3 to go, even if I wished,” she answered. “Our 
headquarters is the and at night we stop wherever we happen to be. 


Then, you know, I am not FE DE for my own comfort.” 
At] night Mrs. Hernandez sleeps like any Cuban soldier, in a hammock 
8 two palm trees, or under the porch of some cott She is never 


fatigued, she says, because she has too much to do. As for the men, they 
bless the groun walks on. 

She has been € Maceo's hardest battles. She was at Paso Real, e 
General Luque was wounded and his column driven back before a charge of 
2,000 of Maceo's cavalry. At Rio Hondo she was in the first ranks 


— eae an fans shower of lead, when the insurgent army 

three Spanish columns. She was at Jaruco, when the town, after a 
oon siege, was sacked and burned. It was here that the troops entered 
after the insurgent t forces had retired, shot down 17 noncombatants, whom 
they dragged from their houses, and sent 13 more to the dungeons of Morro, 


s Latter of James Creelman, dated April 30, 1896, in the New York 
o 


[Copyright, 1896, by the Press Publishing Company, New York World.] 
{Special from a staff correspondent.] 
HABANA, CUBA (via Key West, Fla.), April 30. 
Tha Bot wi se mes MA fhe fou follo hite 
Whe were si 5 ea ae la bane om cae wi 


Margarito Za eee ee 
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JUNE 8, 


Ramon Castelianos, single, aged 33 years; poultry dealer. 


Joaquin Medina, years, married, farmer. 

Camilo Cejas, aged 25 years, single, fisherman. 

José I. Cejas, aged 28 years, married, fisherman. 

Manuel Martinez, aged 38 years. married. farmer. 

Domin 8 aged 35, single, native of Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Jesus Ochoa Rodriguez, 25 years, single, blacksmith. 

Between April 13 and 22the following peaceful inhabitants were taken from 
saets homes and shot on the Fierabras road, between Campo Florida and 

nas: 

My Verole, a farmer's boy, 14 years old. 

M. V. Collina, a 41 years, married, merchant. 

J. Caballin, 45 years, married, merchant. 

Benigno Galloso, aged 40 years, single, farmer. 

A son of Galloso, aged 25 years, le. 

Eduardo Sardenes, aged 37, married. 

Cruz Ferrer, 42 years, married, farmer. 

Inocente Rabell, 40 years, married, cheese maker. 

Florencio Rabell, 35 years, single, cheese maker. 

Basilio E. Rubio, 46 years, married, farmer. 

Eleno Guerra, 33 PI DTE farmer. 

The victims were all white. Their bodies were thrown into a huge sugar 
boiler, which lies half buried on the roadside on the land owned by J. Cabrera, 

Here is a list of white men shot without trial in the same neigbborhood. 

ite the Jesus Maria grocery store, on the Arango estate: 
rtin Sosa. single, farmer. 

Andres Guillama and his assistant, both married and farmers. 

Francisco Diaz and son, farmers. 

Leonardo Llerena, farmer. 

Luz Guttierrez and son, farmers. 

Caridad Roys, farmer. 

Francesco Ferrer, farmer, 

Benito Bueno, farmer. 

Julio Hernandez, father of 12 children, farmer. 

Renee s Cartaya; farmer, and three others whose names I can not ascertain 
a moment. 

ost of these were taken from 3 The following noncombatants 

rere also shot without trial and thr into the sugar boiler on the highway 


Mr. Macho, a mulatto, 71 years old. 

Timoteo Ceferino, son of the foregoing, aged 17. 

Castellanos, 35 3 arrested on his p Habana market. 
Matias Darias, arrested on his way home after selling his goods. 

Juan Machina, married, farmer. 


ASSASSINATION. 


The shock which cracked the massive walls of the palace Tuesday was the 
first answer of the Cuban nation tothe Spanish campaign of massacre against 
unarmed inhabitants in the interior. 

A member of the patriot organization in Habana prepared a dynamite 
bomb some weeks ago and offered to destroy the captain-general with his 
own hands. But the leaders refused to sanction the plan, even as a war 
measure. With Maceo in the west, keeping 50,000 Spanish soldiers out of the 
main field of war, with Gomez marching westward toward the entrenched 
and cannon-crested trocha at the head of a large force carrying six pieces of 
artillery, and with Calixto Garcia commanding the insurgent forcesin the 
East, where the recruits are drilled and organiset the friends of free Cuba 
believe they can drive the Spaniards into the sea without resorting to assas- 
sination. 

BUTCHERIES. 


But horrible stories of butchery have been brought here by responsible 
men from all parts of the island. 

As I have made an honest and impartial investigation, I can nolonger keep 
silent about the appalling crimes which cry out to the civilized world for 
intervention. I have refused to believe that Spanish soldiers were deliber- 
ately exterminating the male population of the country districts, but I must 
yield to the evidence of unimpeachable eyewitnesses. The situation is hor- 
rifying, unspeakable almost. It can not be ible that General Weyler 
knows the facts. He seems to be a brave and intelligent officer, and he has 
won his high place by brains and energy. With the heavy des apa in of 
the war resting on him, he could have no intelligible reason for ordaining 
barbarities which swell the ranks of the insurgents by thousands and drive 
hundreds of old men, women, and children into the larger towns and cities 
to be a burden to the Government. 


MURDER, NOT WAR. 


I prefer to believe that the captain-general has been deceived by officers in 
the field, who are killing noncombatants indiscriminately and reporting vic- 
torious pay ream with insurgent troops. Everywhere the bread winners 
of Cuba are fleeing in terror before the Spanish columns, and the ranks of life 
are being turned into ranks of death, for the Cuban who ‘has seen his honest 
and harmless neighbors tied up and shot before his eyes in order that some 
officer may get credit for a battle, takes his -— tothe nearest town or 
aty for safety, and then goes out to strike a manly blow for his country. 

Mr. Cleveland could have heard the terrified Cuban women trooping with 
their children into Gunabacoa yesterday asking me whether the United States 
would allow Spain to slay the whole population, their appeals might not have 
been in vain. t could I say to the wretched fugitives? ho can read 
the President's mind? I know that he is not indifferent, for there is abundant 
evidence that he is investigating the question here through private and indi- 
rect sources. 

FACTS FOR PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 


But his informants have so far dealt only with the economic question and 
the possibility of framing a scheme of peace that will be pleasing to Spain. 
I have seen copies of many of the letters read by the President, and so far as 
the economic aspect of the great struggle is concerned, he has had the advice 
of experienced and nsible men, most of them favoring annexation to 
the United States, But while the President and Secre of State are im- 
mersed in the abstractions of the commercial problem the insurgents are 
turning the island into a waste of ashes,and the Spanish soldiers are slaugh- 
tering noncombatants wholesale against every rule of civilized warfare. 

It is not the captain-general's fault. He is overwhelmed with work in the 

The world has seldom witnessed sucha war. He can not be every- 
here. His reputation for harshness makes the relatives of the victims fear- 
ful of approaching him lest they, too, may meet the fate of others, 

Witnesses of these butcheries from the country shrink and grow silent 
when they are questioned. They are dumb with fright. I have only suc- 
ceeded in CE them to talk by convincing them that their names not 
berevealedat present. In every case I have been careful to ascertain the 
reputation of the witnesses for truthfulness. 

or de Lóme, the opum Minister at Washington, would believe the 
facts in spite of himself if he had the evidence now in my on. Nor 
have I confined my investigations to the peasants. Educa: planters tell 


the same story, those of them whose positions will permit them to speak 
about the subject at all. as 


SKIRMISHES TURNED INTO BUTCHERIES. 


Within an hour I have talked with one of the most conservative eei 
owners on the island, and he told me that laborer after laborer has been gath- 
ered up on his estate within the last three weeks and shot on the r de 
without trial of any sort. In every case newspaper reported skirmishes with 
the insurgents, and this in the closing days of the nineteenth century. 

I have n in the neighborhood of Campo Florado, a vi afew miles 
east of Habana. This has been the scene of almost incredible crimes, com- 
mitted by the S troops and recorded as military victories. 

The highway leading from this district toGuanabacoa is crowded with 
fugitives in ox carts and on foot, principally women and children. They re- 
port almost daily murders by the Spanish soldiers. Night before last 14 
inoffensive men were tied up and shot just outside of Guanabacoa. The sen- 
tries on the limits of the towns refu to allow any outsider to go where he 
is likely to witness the work of the firing squads. Guanabacoa is ked 
. — anak and half-starved country people. Many of them sleep in 

e streets. 

Two days & Cuban woman who fled from the town in terror gave birth 
to a child on the porch of a 3 ey store. The massacre of noncombatants 
at Campo Florida on April 3, and since that time about 800 men have 
gone to the insurgent army from a district 15 miles in circumference. Most 
ns Hn) Io armed, buta few joined the patriot forces with nothing but 

eavy sticks. 

About a hundred quiet and inoffensive men have been shot without trial in 
the neighborhood of Campo Florida. 'Their neighbors were helpless to save 
them. Those who fled for protection to the Cuban ranks were led by the 
rebel chief Valencia to Balondrone,in the Province of Matanzas, and will 

oin the forces under Gomez. Several unarmed peasants were shot without 

rial at Guanabo, near Campo Florida, six or seven days ago, and the soldiers 
did not take the trouble even to bury them. I have with a farmer 
who saw dogs and vultures eating the ies. 


A SURVIVOR'8 STORY. 


Here is the statement of an eyewitness: These eight men (whose names 
are first given at the head of this dispatch) were arrested on April i and 2 by 
Lieutenant Sequi, assisted by two soldiers and a municipal guard, who has 
since been Mee sed by the insurgents. They were all innocent, hard working 

the soldiers tie their arms and take them to the police station. 

rgarito Zarzas, who was just after he had completed a coffin for 

a woman, was dragged to the station with a rope around his neck. I was told 

that the prisoners were beaten, but I did not see that. Next day the nine 

prone were marched to a smallfort made of loose bricks on a hill over- 

ooking the railway track. Iheard that they were to be put on a train at 1.30 

o'clock in the afternoon and carried to Habana, and I went to the track to 

see my neighbors depart. As I approached the railway I saw Lieutenant 
Pea An two soldiers pure toward the little fort on horseback. 

s en I advanced I could see a double rank of Spanish soldiers of the 
Princesa Battalion stretching from the foot of the hill on which the fort 
stands across the track to a small gully about? feet deep. Beyond the gully 
is a large cedar tree, and between them was a freshly dug trench. It made 
my blood run cold. I knew what the trench was for. To the right of the 
gally was a line of soldiers. Presently I saw the two red brothers leave 

he fort surrounded by soldiers. They were taken across the trac tween 
the double ranks and down into the gully out of my sight. Then Ihearda 
volley fired in the gully. Iran home and ordered my wife to conceal the 
children and lock the doors of my house. 

The screaming of the prisoners in the fort, who had heard the volley, in- 
duced me to approach the track a; . This time I saw Domingo Lugonez 
and Margarito Zarzas brought down the hill They were tied ether. 
Lugonez was crying. Icould hear him scream again and n: ‘For the 
sake of your own mothers don't kill me! Have ner on me! Oh, my good 
mother, my poor mother! For God's sake don't kill me!’ 

“The prisoners were driven intothe gully and again I heard a volley. After 
that I stayed with my children. We could hear other volleys as each of the 

risoners was taken out and shot. Then the train arrived from Habana, and 

ust before it reached the village I heard two quick volleys and two single 
shots. i Erud day I left the place with my family. The troops were killing all 
my neighbors. 

X The orders are given by the military commandant of Minas, whose name 
is Narciso de Fondesviela. This isa plain statement of the facts. On the 
next day the official reports declared that the Spanish troopsat Campo Flor- 
ida had ambushed a body of insurgents and 10 of them without losing 
aman. 

Four days ago the soldiers shot Joss Flores, a married farmer, and Feli- 
ciano Sosa, married, carpenter, 38 years old, and also threw their bodies into 
the boiler. Since then the troops have been forced to dig a trench for the 
corpses, and the odor from the decaying bodies in the boiler prevents them 


from going near it.“ 

I have confined my dispatch to one little farming district close to Habana. 
The same stories reach me from all parts of the i: d. But I have set down 
nothing without investigation. e the scenes inthe interior. No won- 
der forei cede Qa imer are not allowed to accompany the Spanish col- 
umns and are nearly all bottled up in Habana. 

I take no sides in this war and have no wish to harm the Spanish name, 
Many of the royal officers are men of fine character. But it is time to let the 
world know that America has an Armenia almost within sight of her shores. 

In spite of reports to the contrary, I have high authority for saying that 
the Pope re; theinsurgents as legitimate belligerents, and not as bandits. 
General Maceo has sent word by a priest to the Bishop of Habana, Manuel San- 
tander y Frutos, that he would Men SN and protect all priests. The Cuban 
leader also assured the bishop that he was a good Catholic and would remain 
a faithful son of the church. 

The bishop has also learned that Lacret, the rebel leader, recently entered 
& church in the country and p before his soldiers. The rebels entered 
Cardenas in disguise on All 'Day and mingling with the crowd in the 
cemetery lit candles and knelt at the graves in prayer. 


WHAT WILL CLEVELAND DO? 


The main Cuban army under Gomez has printing press and official news- 
papers. I can not say that there is any obtainable evidence to support the 
claim that the Cubans have a regular civil government with a fixed abode 
and fixed territory, but I can say that the ins nts are growing in power; 
that they do not as a rule molest noncombatants and respect the rules 
civilized warfare. I can also say that the general massacre in the country 
districts is stirring the blood of Cuban property owners who have hitherto 
held aloof from the struggle, and that unless a change occurs within a few 
weeks some of the most important men on the island will be found in the 
fleld fighting against the Crown of Spain. 

dent Cleveland has never yet failed to show his American blood on 
proper. occasions. If he will a ta coi on and send it to Key West, 
ee nay thousands, of persons will leave Cuba to bear witness to the 
ac 
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The widows and orphans of the 8 slain for American protec- 
tion, even at the Cathedral altar, where the bap flag and cannon repre- 
senting Spanish dominion stand facing the tomb of Columbus. 


wo of Sylvester Scovel, dated May 23, 1896, in the New York 
orld: 


CUBANS RETURN GOOD FOR EVIL—SPANISH SPY LIBERATED BY INSURGENTS 
IN THE FACE OF BEATING AND MURDER OF THEIR FELLOWS. 


[Special correspondence of the World.] 


NEAR GUANAJAY, PINAR-DEL- Rio, CUBA, May 23. 

Ontrages continue in this district. 

A Spanish column beat two men May 20 and severely injured a boy with 
carbine strokes. 

Another Spanish column killed in cold blood on the 21st, and in his own 
house, à peaceable laborer wholly unconnected with the Lue Sri 

To-day the 23d) tho insurgents of the same district. with full 8 
of the treatment of their fellows, set at liberty a Spanish prisoner w. 
admitted that he was a spy. 

These events have taken place within afew miles of each other._ The trial, 
confession, and liberation of the Spanish spy I heard and saw. In proof of 
the Spanish outrages I submit written evidence, besides having interviewed 
many other eyewitnesses thereto. 

It must be understood that the witnesses with whom I have talked, and 
especially those who havesigned their names or made their marks, have done 
so at the risk of their lives. 

The officers of the columns mentioned will surely hear from Habana in 
consequence of the World's exposure of their acts, and, unless restrained 
by the fear of further disclosures, are very likely to take Spanish vengeance 
upon who have been seen to talk with the World correspondent. In 
this event I have arranged for the news to be sent to the Habana correspond- 
ent of the World, so that the public may still be kept informed as to the 
results of an indiscreet word in Cuba. 

The signatures naturally can not be reproduced or the names be printed. 
For this the '* pacíficos " accepted the promise of the World, with the proviso 
that the pros shall be open to the inspection of the State Department at 
Washington. 

BOY BEATEN WITH A CARBINE. 


The following is a translation of the simply worded account of the injured 
boy's father. It was taken down in Spanish, word by word, afterwards read 
to the man, and then signed by him. It is also witnessed: 


*" CoFFEE PLANTATION, SAN FRANCISCO, 
"JURISDICTION OF GUANAJAY, 
* Province of Pinar del Rio, May 21, 1896. 
“By these presents I declare that uere .in the morning, on the a 
roach of the column of Colonel Francis from Mariel to this place, La Me: 
ey ke to my son, 18 years old, asking where the ts were, and 
when he answered that he did not know, one of the soldiers, in the presence 
of his chief, struck him five or six times with the barrel of his carbine, leav- 
ing him very badly injured. My son suffers much er fe 
* A part of the column went to the house of my neighbor, Domingo Guan- 
che, and asked him if he knew where was the insurgent hospital of blood 


in the ‘Manigua.’ On his answering that he did not know, an officer beat 
him with a cane which he carried, afterwards makin, PE ies e a ven 
M ew of a ital. 


ming again to my house, the troops asked me 
Isaid I knew that there was one in Mariel and another in Guanajay, and then 
they beat me with a cane.” 
aly, signed and witnessed; original document in Spanish in possession 
of the Wor. 

Both men mentioned tho lad's father and his neighbor—bear the marks of 
a severe beating with a heavy stick. 

The boy is seriously injured. He can not use his = one of them 
feels as if it were broken. His back is badly strained, and he may be perma- 
nently crippled. The carbine used was evidently heavy and s with 
greatforce. The boy will be n disabled for mon perhaps * lite. 

The insurgents aver that on the 20th there were no ties in the vicinity 
of La Merced. In this case the boy answered truly t he did not know. 
However,he would probably have answered the same if he had known. I 
asked him how he felt. He said: 

“Itis nothing. It is for Cuba." 

In connection with the reported Spanish massacre of wounded Cubans, the 
query of the officer about a “ hospital de sangre," or place where some dozen 
or so badly wounded might be found, is terribly significant. 

The answer of Domingo Guanche is what is to expected in respect to 
his countrymen wounded in fighting for his freedom and theirs. 

The signer of the statement says naively, "And then they beat me with a 
cane.” ey naturally would be a little angry in view of the fact that the 
two hospitals mentioned are full of theirown comrades. The Cuban showed 
some sense of humor and much nerve in this answer. 


SLASHED FOR FUN, THEN SLAUGHTERED. 


The other case, that of murdered José Dominguez, is a plain out: with- 
out palliation. The man was sitting by the open window. his child on his 
lap, when one of the guerrillas in mere wantonness leaned out of his saddle 
and slashed him on the arm. 

Whether Dominguez was foolish enough to protest or whether the sight of 
blood aroused the inborn man-devouring instinct of the Spanish lion, I do 
oue <a. But it is certain that then the infantry took him from the house 
an him. 

The Following statement, signed by six villagers, is given literally in their 
own words: 

“TOWN OF BANES, May 23, 1898. 


"We, with our cn ag hn do declare that the resident of Banes, D. José 
nguez, was killed by the Spanish troops in the town street of San Pedro 
about 8 o'clock in the morning of the 2lst day of the present month, while 
sitting in his house by the window. They ite him a machete cut on the 
arm and then took him from the house and killed him, inflicting eleven bay- 
gne rokos and leaving him covered by a jagua; for they said he was an 
urgent. 

“We further declare that he was an honest man and a laborer and had 
nothing to do with the war, nor had he dealings about it with anyone. 
Neither had he arms or ammunition in his house, and all that has been done 
to him was unjust. 

An injustice has also been done to us and other honorable neighbors. The 
troops—the column of 8an Quintin—took from the houses clothes, books, and 
whatever they wished. 

For justice we give this letter in Banes on the above date." 

Every one of the signers is likely to prove his veracity with his life. 

I also talked with many others of the villagers, and without exception all 
emphatically stated that Dominguez had absolutely nothing to do with the 
insurrection more than having a cousin in the rebel ranks. It is not even 


m that the soldier who first cut him knew this. The whole thing is plainly 
illing out of sheer love for it. 


kil 
3 The murdered man leaves a widow and four children. The widow has 


Banes. 
The jagua“ mentioned as being put over the body was a slab of palm 
bark, evidently placed there as a satirical intimation that so much eni 
would be quite sufficient for a Cuban. 


INSULT ADDED TO INJURY. 


Not satisfled with the actual ed I have found in each of the Spanish 
outrages I have seen the same attempt to insult and desecrate the most dear 
and sacred feelings of the living Cubans. 
That these do not in their frenzied anger retaliate upon the many Spanish 
——— mer take is as wonderful as itis praiseworthy. It isa question, 
hough, whether the Cubans can contain themselves much longer. Already 
the rank and file are demanding retribution, and it need surprise no one 
should they take it. Even the officers feel that their consistent and persist- 
ent curbing of their men's natural desire for revenge has done them no Da 
tical good, and that had they from the first retaliated in kind perhaps Spain 
might have been forced to humane treatment of Cubans. 
I said toan intelligent sergeant: " Yes, but think of the good effect your 
moderation is having on the people of the United States.” 
~“ What has it done us? he asked. Has the American Government 
us or done one thing toward preventing Spain from wholesale 


PUZZLE IN POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


Tanswered, of that 3 1 — the Government might be a little slow 
in moving, the people of the United States have much pathy for the Cu- 
bans and their cause. This seemed to puzzle him a little. After a moment 


he said: 
< Why, Posee the United States was a Republic." 


“It 

“T don't see how it can be," he retorted, “for certainly the government of 

a republic must carry out the wishes of the people. You say the people of 

the United States wish to help us. Then why don’t their Government doit?” 
I could not answer him. 

minguez was buried by a friend shortly after his death. While engaged 

in digging the grave in the cane field he was shot at by another passing col- 


grave can ex aed be distinguished from the surrounding partly cut 

su cane, except for the prickly cactus bushes placed upon it to guard the 

z y from 5 by just sns e mm Mice are eer in Cuba. 

e group o bans pearance average party 
district vevolutionists z 


SPANISH SPY SET FREE. 


In sharp contrast to the beaten men, the injured boy, and the murdered 
Dominguez killed by twelve separate cuts, is the treatment by the Cubans of 
the Spanish spy, Juan Martinez. He was set at liberty before he was asked 
to write or declare anything, and the request for the letter which follows 
was made by the World correspondent: 


“ENCAMPMENT EL FRANCES, May 23, 1896. 
By the present document I declare that on the 18th of the present month 
I was made mer in the courtyard of the sugar estate San Gabriel by two 
members of the fuerzes libertadores de Cuba, commanded by Commandant 
Baldomero Acosta. and that cama iie time I have been kept in the camp I 
have received good treatment and have been surrounded by caresand atten- 
tions and have been looked at with ct. 
* I declare, also, that I was captured in possession of arms and ammunition 
in country dress, and that in military law I am considered as a zr 
admit that the Cubans have the right of life over me, and that in setting 
me free I think very highly of their generosity. 
“Signatures of Spanish spy and witnesses.” 


The man wastrembling with joy. Hislettershowsit. Hewas hardly “sur- 
rounded by cares and attentions” aif more than lurk in the m es of a 
couple of carbines, but the poor devil evidently tried to get even with his 
generous captors b 8 raise. 

‘Ths man admitted o havin been sent to locate the Cuban camp near San 
Gabriel, and he has been set free to go where he will—even with a safe con- 
duct that will him through the insurgent lines to his home in safety. 

Acosta has done well. Instead of killing one S he has made one 
Cuban. or at least a friend to the Cubans, for if ever there was a grateful 
man this was he. He had reason to be. Beyond his arms and car- 


tridges the Cubans did nothing to Martinez. exacted no promise from him 
other than not to again bear arms against them. 

The quotation “fuerzes libertadores de Cuba" means the liberty forces of 
Coe This term is always used by the revolutionists in speaking of their 
soldiers. 

With the beating, injuring, and killing of absolutely inoffensive * ficos" 
on one side and the most generous surrender even of military rights for hu- 


manity's sake on the other—the former the strong, the latter the weak—why 
mon ae United States hesitate to stop the reign of terror on this island at 
r gates. 


Vistas of Sylvester Scovel, dated May 28, 1896, in the New York 
orld: 
[Special correspondence of the World.] 
MARTEL, PINAR DEL RIO, CUBA, 
May 19 (via Key West, Fla., May 28). 

Three sickening cases of post-mortem mutilation I saw Mm so beastly, 
so indecent, no Apache could have conceived anything equal to it. 

Playa Saladeis on the north coast of Cuba, about 15 miles east of here. Fo: 
armed and 20 unarmed Cubans were camped there last night under comman 
of Rufino Orra, a subofficer of Baldomero Acosta, the Cuban chief of the dis- 
trict on the north coast from Mariel to Habana. Th te 
(brandy) in camp, a woman was visiting the officer in c] , and there was 
no guard. fact, it was the most loosely conducted outfit I have ever 
seen, even among the small parties of insurgents in Cuba. For his actions 
the commanding officer has been severely disciplined. Ge: 


neral Gomez or 
In justice to the Cubans in the field I must say ne hispo of ing ecd 
well-posted guards are two 


^ 
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nickel-cased bullets into the groups of sleepin: 
rude bough tents. The storm of bullets should 
'The dazed Cubans could not reach their horses, so they scattered on foot. 


men and the three or four 
ve killed six times 60 men. 


The 300 guerrillas then charged the fleeing groups. The ca alone 

ought to have finished the business. Willit be believed When state positively 

-= E coe Cubans were killed and half a dozen slightly ed? Yet 
e . x 

This little occurrence merely adds to the evidence of every en ment of 

this war that the modern rifle and ancient drill tactics do not work well to- 


Egether,at least with Spanish forces. 
The victorious troops then proceeded to capture the woman as their only 
soner. 

The Spanish officer commanding wrote his official report, and the men be- 
to amuse themselyes with the four dead rebels. Isaw what was left of 

ese poor bodies immediately after the troops had left for Punta Brava. 
The skulls of all were pe to pieces down to the eyes. Some of these were 
dout. All the had been stabbed by sword bayonets and hacked 
sabers until I could not count the cuts; they were almost indistinguish- 


able. 

The bodies had almost lost semblance of human form. The arms and legs 
of one had been dismembered and, laced into a rude attempt at a Cuban fiye- 
pointed star, were satirically placed on the breast of the 

The — * of one had been cut out, split open at the base, and placed on 

mangled forehead in a ghastly likeness to a horn. Fingers and 


All the bodies were further mutilated and in arranged in a manner so 


indescribably repulsive as to vent description. 

Two of the mouths were split back to the angle of the jaw so as to give an 
untellably ghastly to each led face. 

And the ears of all were missing. These could not be found and I was forced 


to the conviction of what I had often heard, but never believed, that the 
ish soldiers habitually cut off the ears of the Cuban dead and retain them 

ast ies. Our Indians were more cl y than this. 
During General Campos's time I only saw three dead Cubans after Spanish 
treatment. D E at Seiba del and were mutilated, but not so 


the de been done bnt a few moments by the 
know that x 


well soldiers of a supposedly civilized nation, t could 
not lore — done except by the — of the Spanish officers and “ gentle- 
men," all combined to create such a maddening feeling that the mod- 
ete ne in the world would have to go hunting for terms strong enough 

If the plain people of New York could have seen those four proofs, irrefut- 
able Eo , of Spanish barbarity, word would to Washington so strong 
that Grover Cleveland would have to do something, and do it quickly. 

The Cubans, on the other hand, have always treated oe Henry well, 
and they have taken many more than have the Spanish, offi reports to the 
contrary pov 

I have just received a Habana paper con an account of this very af- 
fair of P! Salado. The sheet has as stronga Cuban tendency as the Goy- 
ernment proes eee permit, so it may be taken for ted that 
the actual official report is even more of an elaborate fancy. The article is 
better than common. It has the names and the date correctly given. 

However, it gives the Cuban dead found on the field as17. As 4 from 17 
leaves 13 there seems to be room left for argument. Fifteen horses 
are also said to have been encountered. There were 7 by actual count. 
One slight wound is admitted. As the 00 Cubans must have fought pretty 
sharply to have got away so well it is quite evident that somebody AS have 
o LAAIE a Pel ATNI ch Cid VAS big and little. Scal 

e a fair sample o: an e. e every- 
thing but names, dates, and e EA i0 tA 


The Cubans are as a 
steady practice in 8 reports, as it takes about a month to get a 
courier from this end of the island to the E in Puerto Principe. 

From here heavy Chingy — been heard from the trocha almost every night. 
It is — by the insurgent leaders that General Maceo is making a 
demons: ^e upon Guanajay in preparation for an attempt at crossing this 
military line. 

It is actually much more of an obstruction, especially to cavalry, than an 
of its a predecesor; and the weak pointa have been aed. However, the 

— belief among the insurgents is that General Maceo can cross when 


All talk about the longed-for belligerent rights. Whether or not in the 
letter of the law the Cuban insurgents deserve such a tion, surely in 
the name of humanity alone there is more than sufficient cause for interven- 


It is the Cubans’ hope. It must come sooner or later. Why not now? 


MORE HORRORS IN CUBA—NEW SPANISH BUTCHER IN CIENFUEGOS MURDERS 
HELPLESS FARMERS. 
Sefior Buenaventura Carbo, who for many years has 
American consulate in Cienfuegos, is now 
Carbo was suspected of sym with Cuba's cause and was in conse- 
qon exiled. Hisstory of outrages adds more proof to the accusa- 
n against Spain of dreadful 


tality. 

* Eugene Pelletier,” said Mr. Garbo, IND was munera on the plantation 
of Antonio Reguerz,is registered on the books of the American consulate in 
Cienfuegos as an American citizen. Last Noyember he was arrested on sus- 
Picion and thrown into the filthy Spanish jail in Cienfuegos, from which he 
was only recently released. 

“ The terror of Santa Clara is the guerrilla troop of Luis R. Yzquierdo, who 
was formerly a clerk in the custom-houseat Cienfuegos. He is known now as 
the ‘monster.’ On April 2 his troop came upon a party of Cubans 
2 in ean Sane shot José Quintana, Matias Soto, Manuel ue, 
and omeno 


rnandez, who were in the party. 

“At Manacas, on May 16, José Cardoza, a farmer, and two of his negro sery- 
ants were hacked to pieces with machetes by Yzquierdo's orders. ‘They 
were suspected of being friendly to the Cuban cause." 

Letter of Arthur E. Houghton, dated May 31, 1896, in New 
York World: 

(Copyright, 1896, by the Press Publishing Company, New York World.] 
[Special cable dispatch to the World.] 
MADRID, SPAIN, May 31. 

The Madrid Government has lately called the attention of the other Euro- 


wers to the alleged cruel inhuman mode of warfare adopted 
fho ban insurgents. t um 


Complaint is made specifically of the use of dynamite to blow up railway 


been secretary of the 
th friends in Brookl Mr. 


trains (those carryin; — rs as well as freight) and su mills, and of 
the use of explosive In ote In f hting. unn «us 

The European Governments have instructed their consnis in Cuba, it is 
stated authoritatively, to report promptly and fully upon these allegations. 


WANT CUBANS REGARDED AS PIRATES. 


Spain hopes some action will be taken to declare the Cuban sed. eie pi- 
rates and malefactors, unworthy the sympathy of any civilized nation. 

General Weyler has ordered the Spanish authorities in Cuba to continue to 
grant relief and rations during two months to distressed inhabitants who 
have taken ple, within the Spanish lines, but the families and relatives 
of insurgents will not only be refused relief and rations, but will be imme- 
diately expelled from the Spanish lines, which will make them heavy incum- 
brances upon the rebels during the rainy season. 

COMPETITOR SENTENCE LIKELY TO BE UPSET. 


As soon as the papers in the Competitor case reach Madrid by mail—they 
are x — about June 4—they be submitted to the supreme court of 
naval appeals. 

The impression in official circles is that the sentence of the Habana court- 
martial is certain to be annulled on the ground that it is in violation of the 
treaty of 1877, and that the case will be sent to an y court-martial for 
trial, subject to the stipulations of that treaty. 


Letter in the New York World, June 8, 1896: 


[Special correspondence of the World.] 
SANTIAGO, CUBA, May f$. 
The guerrillas of the 8 Colonel Tejeda are the terror of Songo, Dos 
Caminos, San Luis, and Paina — Within the last few days they kavo 
assassinated more than ver Bors y women, and children. Amon; 
brutal murders is mentioned of an old man, 70 years of 
Sanchez, who lived a few miles from Songo, with his wife, . 
5 . —— at the Sanchez house on the morning of 
the and inquired if the insurgents had passed there. The old man an- 
swered that neither he nor his wife seen any. p 
then ordered that husband and wife should be tied to a tree. By 
— — — — of his soldiers put out their eyes and afterwards killed them 
mac 
Another instance of barbarity was the murder of a mother, two grown 
daughters, and a little child named Garcia. whose only crime was that the 
husband of the former was in the field with the insurgents. This family 
lived in the neighborhood of Dos Caminos. 'Twenty gue: 


and th errillas of Caney, 300 men in all, had an engagement yesterday in 
Loma Villalon and Retiro Savon Sieg ci with 700 nts under the broth- 
ers Quintana. The t lasted hours. The ed and 67 


wounded, and the rebels 8 killed and 14 wounded. Among the Spanish 
wounded was Lieutenant V. ez, very serioualy. 

On the 18th the Spanish Ca Imbert attacked the rebel camp San An- 
dres (Guantanamo), and after a hard fight dislod, the insurgents, who left 
10 killed and 15 wounded, besides two guns and plenty of medicine and pro- 


visions. 

Six hundred Spanish under General Rey had an encounter in San Ramon 
(Manzanillo) on the 17th) with Leader Tamayo and his party of 800 men, The 
rebels obtained a complete vi over the loyals, who suffered a loss of 
l captain and 30 soldiers killed and 95 wounded. 

e Spanish General Gasco, at the head of 1,000 men, met 1,400 insurgents 
under Puyalsin May (Bayamo) onthe 1sth. The Spanish col 
voying 80 mules and wagons laden with ammunition and provisions. The 
insurgents lay in wait a; van x 
driving it back in disorder on the main body. Asa result of the battle the 
rebels took the entire convoy with the exception of 6 wagons and 10 mules. 
This engagement is one of the most serious that bas taken place in this prov- 
ince for some time. Some of the Spanish officers attribute their defeat to 
cowardice on the of General Gasco. The pun lost 1 commander, 1 
captain, and 90 soldiers killed, and 195 wounded. The rebels had 1 captain 
and 28 men killed and 60 wounded. 

On the 17th the rebel leaders Pepito, Rodriguez, and Miguel Escalona, with 
150 men, attacked the fort at the village of San Pedro (Holguin), defended by 
a lieutenant and 50 soldiers. After a fight of half an hour the Spaniards 
surrendered with their arms and ammunition. They had 10 killed and 18 
wounded, among the latter being the lieutenant. The rebels had 2 killed 


and 3 wounded. 
Small-pox has increased considerably in this city, and has a in the 
town of San Luis. Yellow fever is autor dee on account pf the heavy 


rains which have fallen within the last few 


[Special correspondence of the World. 
MACAGUA, NEAR COLON, PROVINCE OF MATANZAS, CUBA, May 10. 


Reports have reached here of a number of recent unwarranted murders 
and outrages by bands of Col. Louis Molina de Olivera’s Spanish guerrillas, 

Belisario Nodarse, of this town, relates the particulars of a fien attack 
upon a Cuban woman. 

The guerrillas of Colon," Mr. Nodarse says, while on their way to Cali- 
mete, stopped at the house of Mateo Martinez, a native of the Canary Island 
who had n forced to enlist in a body of insurgents under the command o: 
Juan Pablo Jabio. 

Tue Spaniards stopped at his house and the officer in command inquired 
from Senora Martinez the whereabouts of her husband. Indeed, I can't 
tell,’ she replied. 

e you,’ said the Spaniard, and he proceeded to tear off her cloth- 
ing. He then questioned her anew, and receiving noanswer from the woman 
who was crying hysterically, he unsheathed his sword and fell mag ie nem d and 

his victim, until her blood covered the floor and she fain ina 
Fang o esse ine entreaties only served to provoke the brutal laugh- 

ro 80 m 

Mr. Nodarse says he laid the facts in writing before Colonel Molina. The 
chief replied by sending a squad to arrest and shoot the napa. His 


Colonel Molina left headquarters a few after the attack on Senora 
Martinez and marched troops south to effect a junction with General 
Melguizo's co The Spaniards were attacked and forced to retreat by a 

vi 


Cuban band. making a detour to avoid the Cubans, Colonel Molina's com- 
mand arrived at a shanty occupied by an old farmer, his two sons, a daugh- 
ter-in law, and three dchildren. Aneye witness of the tragedy says: 
“At the approach of the soldiers the men took refuge in the jungle, carry- 
ing off the o oldest children, and only the daughter with her baby re- 
mained in charge of the house. She her sex and the sight of a child 
old would protect them harm and spare the house, 
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„Colonel Molina halted his command by the roadside and, dismounting, 
walked into the house, 

“* Where are the men?’ he demanded. ‘Ihave been fired upon by your 
people at Artoyito, and I intend to send a detachment to surprise them at 
Dci ashing i a I need DUM EN are the rascals that live here?’ 

"*'lhey are out, sir,“ was the trem g response, 

Ars they? Well. you kéo Poet asquad of my men to their hiding place 
and bring them quick. No trifling.’ 

“*T have not the least idea where they can be,’ sobbed the woman. 

„Haven't you? Very well Ho, there! a corporal and four men.“ 

**As the platoon entered the cabin Molina pointed to her and said: | 

„Pull out that rebel hag and shoot her!’ The mother and child were 
üragred some 25 feet from the hut and the squad moved away a few paces. 

Will yon speak now?’ the Colonel demanded. 

For 's sake, I don't know!’ cried the woman, who was nearly dead 
ir ben fre! dered Moli: 

ben ' orde: olina. 

“With a convulsive movement the woman tried to shield the child with 
her own body, but the merciless bullets did their work. ‘ 

“The baby was not killed “wee, and one of the soldiers, moved a 
sort of barbarous pity, crushed the little one's skull with the butt of his 
Men The bu 3 . foo s ee T, ain setting fire to the hut, 

moun orse an ve the word 
eos The three men returned rar a while, looked silently on the dismal 
scene, and walked off in the direction of Arenas. After in x the two 
remaining children to a relative, they joined the i cents, and Fabio, the 
Cuban commander, says they fight more like demons t emen," 

In one of the outskirtsof San José de los Ramos and about 3 miles from 
the village there isa small place called Barrio de Oliva. It consists of a school- 
house, a grocery store owned by Mr. Oliva, the dwelling of the Hernandes 
family, cane planters of that F or four palm-thatched huts 
anda arg house occupied by erico Fuentes. Fuentes had two large 
cane fields. 

One corresponds to the “E: " gugar plantations owned by Senora 
Fulneta, wife of the ister, Romero Rabledo. The other field is 


* 


ned to the state "Alava," belon to Heredros de Fulneta. entes's 
5 of ieee a eere EGRE named Arcadia, and his son- 
law. 
Fuentes had had a ute with the lieutenant detached by Colonel Molina 
to garrison San José. he partic: F of Fuentes, 
were as follows: 


As he went around one of his cane fields he found an immense quantity of 
cane trampled down and spoiled. Next day while out at his other field (that 
of the state Alava), he saw a oe party enter and proceed to cut fodder 
for their horses. Perhaps he would have submitted to the intrusion, but he 
soon perceived that the soldiers instead of cutting off the top stalks, which is 
the part eaten by cattle, proceeded to destroy the cane just for the fun of the 


He approached and remonstrated, but the sergeant ordered him to shut 
up." adding that almost anything was too or a cursed rebel. 

M nne went to the town and complained to the lieutenant in command of 
the garrison. The oficer flow ca erage and ordered him ont of his pres- 
ence, threatening to use a horsewhip. entes told him he intended g 


Thi 

lantation Espana.“ which the 
- As they approached Barrio de Oliva the guerrillas sacked a tavern known 
as the Noy. . in spirits. On entering the place the lieutenant 
marched directly to Fuentes's home and made the two men walk out. He 

an insurgent chief Fuentes know- 

ing the cause of the accusation thought it useless to defend himself. The 
officer then bade the soldiers punish them as they deserved. 

A score of machetes flashed and in a few moments the prisoners were a mass 
of blood and rags. A drunken fancy seized the murderers. Cutting off the 
heads of their victims Led ding them to the key of the grocer's door, while 

rs looked on without daring to soe tere. Only 


Trilla bands re- 
cently left Barrio de Mos rching 
plantation of Sefior Sardinas, for the iu, need escorting a train of 
mules. As the guerrillas approached the town of Cascajal they the 
f amed ia, wh brothers were in the insurgent 
force under Dimas, which was operating in the district between Recreo and 


ue. 

A portion ct this force occasionally camped near Garcia’s house, and he was 
then visited by his brothers. When 5 band arrived, however, the 
insurgents were not in the neighborhood. Garcia was alone in his house, his 
brother-in-law, who lived with him, having gone to San Joaé de Ramos. 

‘The lieutenant commanding the guerrillas rapped loudly upon Garcia's door 
and then entered, followed by a sergeant and two privates. 

“Where are the insurgents encamped ?“ the lieutenant demanded of Garcia. 

*T really don't know," the man replied. 

“Tie that chair’ the officer commanded, and the soldiers lashed 
Garcia securely. 

Now will you tell me where your brothers are?" the lieutenant angrily 


in 2 

ST can'tsay. Ihave not seen them,” Garcia tremblingly replied. 

"Ha! I know they slept here 1 but since your eyes seem to be 
CMM. — relieve you of them. them out," the officer cried, turning 

o his soldiers. 

The sergeant thrust the point of his bayonet under each of the unfortunate 
man's eyes and burst them out, despite the agonizing screams of the victim. 

As they left the house the lientenant jokingly remarked that the next time 
Garcia would be able to say truthfully that he had not seen the insurgents.” 


Letter of Owen Melton, dated June 6, 1896: 
[Special dispatch to the Press.] 
KEY WEST, FLA., June 6. 
A letter has been receiyed from Owen Melton, the young 


N [i American eap- 
tured on the schooner Competitor, in which he describes the barbarities 
by 2 prisoners confined in Morro Castle and Fort Ca- 
He says in his letter, which is dated Havana, June 3: 
“The world will never know the barbarities thai 
e 

are being tortured and shot without trial almost daily d 
“On May 30 Faustino Padron, a nae 4 18 years old. was captured in the out- 


s on 
t are perpetrated by the 
Spaniards on the suspects confined in Morro Castle and Fort Th 
skirts of Habana by S e &nd lodged in the Cabanas. It was 
y 3 gu odg 


DEL pee that the boy been in comm ion with the insurgents. 
“To make Padron confess. he was stripped and suspended the arms. 
m a Spanish lieutenant whipped the boy on the bare flesh a rawhide 
whip. 

" Padron's back, shoulders,and breast were soon a bleeding pol and he 
yae naking nagy Then the officer asked Padron if he me cer- 
tain reme in awfulpainthe boy would scream: 

* es; ves.“ 


This was then written asthe boy's deposition, to be read before the Con- 
sejo de Guerra, when he shall be tried for rebellion. It isnot Abele. shone 


that the boy will ever be tried, as death will prevent. He spits blood 
can not live long. 
SIGNIFICANT VOLLEYS. 

“Such things are of daily occurrence inthe Cabanas. At night volleys of 
TAERE are uently heard. The next day the prisoners know what 
these volleys meant when they miss the faces of well-known prisoners. 

* In the Cabanas there are nearly 700 prisoners and from ten to fifteen are 
crowded in a gell. A prisoner on first entering a cell ia confronted by a nau- 
seating odor, butafter a few days he becomes accustomed to it. 

“ Were it not that the Cubans are acclimated, the mortality would be t. 
As itis, the Spanish sentinel who passes to and fro in front of the cell doors, 
bs tune es the fever and dies in four or five hours. 

SD y aday d but some of the is die with the yellow fever, 
t a Cuban prisoner dies with the fever. 


AMERICANS IN THE PRISON. 


There are several Americans in Fort Cabanas, among them the Americans 
3 with the schooner Competitor. Part of these are in one cell and part 

another, 

Julio Sanguilly is also imprisoned there. He is given a separate cell and 
treated with some little difference by the Spanish officers in charge, yet the 
condition of many of the prisoners is extremely pitiful. Numbers of them 
have been found at their homes suffering from wounds and have been dragged 
away and thrown into the dungeons at Fort Cabanas, 

“There is one man whose arm has been amputated close to his shoulder 
and who has a serious wound on his head. He is slowly dying of blood poi- 
soning without hospital treatment. 

“Already he is a mere skeleton. His sunken face is blotched with spots. 
As he is driven out into the prison yard by the guards, ina line of other pi 
onere he on oh 5 5 reels like a drunken man. In a few days his y 
W. car ou 


yetitis very rare 


SEVENTY-FIVE IN A CELL. 


“The gem in Moro are mostly 'pacificos, that is were 
captured at their homes on suspicion of sympathizing with the insurgents. 
e vaulted cells. There 75 to 


These dye vs are kept in six la: 
115 in a cell. TM cele are RING p and the prisoners are given noth- 
ing to sleep on, so that unless they are fortunate enough to have money or 
friends they are compelled to sleep on the damp, filthy, stone 

There are some men of note in Moro, among them being Ascua, who was 
Maceo's guide in western Cuba. Also Rafael Castro, known as El In 
sito,’ or ‘the Little Englishman,’ whom the Spaniards would have shot but 
for the English consul's interference. He is an artist and a young man of 
fair complexion and dark eyes, with long, gracefully curling “ 

* Every night when his companions become quiet in their hammocks or on 
the Penk. foor he hangs his canvas on the wall and paints. 

“God help the man who falls into the hands of the Spaniards.” 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, I have with these remarks and these 
proofs closed my discussion of this e on the present occasion 
with one or two exceptions. A gentleman pese at the instance 
of the Committee on F'oreign Relations and was sworn and testi- 
fied under oath before the honorablo Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Davis] and myself as a subcommittee. This gentleman is Dr. 
Diaz, of Cuba. I desire to incorporate his testimony, also, because 
it is sworn testimony, along with the other. But I wish to make a 
remark about Dr. Diaz before I do that, which will indicate to the 
Senate the importance, I think, of having the statement of this man 
spread in the RECORD. 

Diaz was a captain in the Cuban army during the ten- 

years war, or for about two years of that war. He is a man of 
family evidently, born in Cuba, at Guanabacoa, a few miles 
istant from Habana, perhaps only 2 or 2 miles, and was edu- 
cated in a special schoolin Habana and also in the University 
of Havana, where he took his degree as doctor of medicine. The 
war came on. He joined with the rebels and was appointed a 
captain. Being cut off from his command on one occasion, he en- 
deavored to escape. He and two of his companions who were cut 
off with him went off into a little peninsula that extended out to 
sea, and there they were guarded by the Spaniards, who came up 
through the dense thickets on the outside but did not come within. 

Dr. Diaz and his companions escaped. One died at sea before 
they were picked up. e others became unconscious. He was 
then taken aboard an American ship and, after being transferred 
to another ship at Key West, he came to New York, where he had 
friends, He was there taken sick, and,under the ministrations 
of a friend, a lady in the hospital, he became a convert to the 
Protestant religion. He then studied with Dr. Hunter for four 
years, I think it was, in the city of Philadelphia, and was taught 
divinity. He then became a manufacturer of cigars in New 
York or in some way became connected with the manufacture, 
being a reader to those there employed. 'Then he went to Key 
West, and there he joined the Southern Baptist Church. He was 
then ordained by the Southern Baptist denomination and 
pointed a missionary to Habana. He has succeeded there 
establishing very valuable property, worth prosetnim three or four 
hundred usand dollars, including a church, seven church 
schools, a church hospital, a church cemetery, and he has 2,700 
communicants in his church in the city of Habana and various 
churches on the outside, When this war came up he concluded 
it was his duty to contribute all he eould to the Cuban people 
and the Spanish people through Christian benevolence. 

Hetook sides with neither. He came to the United States and 
was appointed the vice-president of one of the Red Cross associa- 
tions, which he took to Cuba and established there, with the con- 
sent of Campos, to whom he applied, and he speaks of 
General Campos in very high terms. He established forty of 
these outlying hospitals, some in the Cuban country and some in 
the country held under the Spanish authority. He testified that 
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he was strictly impartial. He took no part whatever in any bel- 
ecto | orin giving information or anything of the sort. His 


travels ugh Cuba to attend to these different hospitals, where 
he attended more than 2,000 of these Spanish soldiers, of course 
familiarized him with the situation of the two armies and of the 
country, and his testimony based upon this predicate of informa- 
tion is very interesting indeed. He is a man evidently of high 
education, a surgeon as well as a physician, and performed opera- 
tions upon several of those persons, and witnessed various trans- 
actions in Cuba which he detailed. With this preface in regard 
to him, without saying anything more, but believing he isa man of 
very high character—in fact, of unimpeachable character—I ask 
leave to incorporate his testimony also. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, such 
will be the order of the Senate. 
The testimony referred to is as follows: 
` STATEMENT OF REY, A. J. DIAZ 
A. J. DIAZ was duly sworn. 5 
By Senator MoRGAN: 
9. What is your name? 
A. J. Diaz. 
2. What is your age? 
Forty years. 
. Where were you born? 
I was born in the city of Guanabacoa. 
. How far is that from Habana? 
. About 2 or 3 miles. 


. Where were you educated? 
Iwas educated partly in the Island of Cuba and partly in the United 


tates. 
2 At what school? 
. First I was at the institute, as we call it, in Habana, then went to the 
university in Habana. 
. When you came here where did ra ? 
. When I came here I was educated by Dr. Alexander Hunter, of New 
York, a private teacher. 
2. Educated in your profession as a doctor of medicine? 
No, sir; asa r. 
9. Well, were you ever educated as a doctor of medicine? 
Yes, sir; I was educated in Habana. 
Q Did you get your degree? 


the State of Georgia, too. 
Did you commence eee your profession in Cuba? 


s an 
2. Who did you serve under? 


mmand? 
Under the command of Julio Funes. 
Q How long did you serye in that army? 
. [served in that army for nearly two years. 
Q. Did you have any rank? 
. Yes, sir. 
. What was it? 
I was Meteor by them as a captain. 


es, sir. 
Q When that war closed, what became of you? 

Before the war closed Iwas 8 to find some place for our le. 
We knew very well if they got hold of the Cubans they would ki em. 
Knowing that, I wW my into the sea, drifting on a log, in the hope of 
1 place of security, but the current was strong and drove us 
away. at was in the nighttime, and the next day we found ourselves in a 
vessel which nie us up. 

. Where did they take you to? 
They transfe us toa schooner that was bound to New York, and I 


went to 
Q- How long did n remain in New York? 
Iremained in New York for nearly five or six years. 
. What were you doing while gos were there? 

At first 1 was ago bay in the cigar business. Then I commenced to 
read to the factories there, employed as a reader, and then I commenced 
to do some missionary work. 

. You became a 7 
Jes, sir. 
2. What church did you join? 

The Baptist Church. 

Q Du — join that church in New York? 
0, Sir. 


By Senator Davis: 
3. ae ym now an ordained minister of the Baptist Church? 
es, 


. How long have you been so? 
For nearly six years. 
— * MORGAN: 
2 ere were you ordained? 
I was ordained in the os — Key West, Fla. 
Y You Duong, then, to the Southern Baptist Church? 
Ves, sir. 
Q Soer yod were ordained did you return to Cuba? 
Yes, sir; I returned for that purpose to the city of Key West. I was 
called by the council to the city of Key West, and was o ed there and 


returned the next week. 
A er Isuppose you became a missionary of the Southern Baptist Board 
A. Yes, sir. 
. Well, when you got to Cuba did you establish a church there? 
The church lad e already established. 
Q 3 ? 
2 What mop have yon made in your denominational growth there? 
e " 
k Abou how many communicants have you there? 
tized in the last eight years. 


I have about y who have been bap 
: W aS Spent aie tist hospital for the poor. I organized seven 

es; and I o a ‘or the 
free schools, where we have Orer 1,500 children; we educate them; and also 


have a cemetery. We can not bi 
cemetery. They do not allow us to 
By Senator Davis: 


Q In whose name is the title to all this property? 
of Dr. Tichenor, the corresponding secretary of the Home 


our Protestant people in the Catholic 
them there. 


By Senator MoRGAN: 


Q Where does Dr. Tichenor belong? 
In Atlanta, Ga. 
Q: What would be about the value of that property you have in Habana? 

The church itself is worth about $140,000. It isa very nice piece of p: 
erty. The hospital we have is worth about $20,000, and ths cemetery—we 
we Fey gd say what it is worth, but it brings to the board an income of $6, 
or Sr. Ma year. 

i 2 1ave property, then, in San Miguel, also belonging to the church? 

r. 


. Yes, sir. 
. What is the value of that? 
Q. Haw neue SERERE UN ized outside of San Miguel and out- 
. How many churches have you organ: outside o: uel and ou 
side of Habana in the country? . 

A. We have different missions, but never organized different churches, 
We have missions at different places. A preacher will go to one for one or 
two months for a meeting and then move away to another. 

. How many ministers are employed in the Baptist denomination? 
About 24 missionaries. 
Q: Aro there any of those remaining in Cuba now, or have they left? 
. None remain except the women missionaries. 


9: The men have all had to leave? 
. Yes, sir. 
. Why have they had to leave? 


. Well. they have been persecuted in one way or another by the Govern- 
mentand have to leave. 

g They have all left? 

. They have all left and come to the United States. 

Q. You nonez of free schools you have established there. Are there any free 
mo within your knowledge in Cuba sustained by the Spanish Govern- 
men 

A. Yes; there are some. 

. How many? 
A. A great many, but kept in a very bad condition; they do not teach any- 


thing. 
Q Are they under ecclesiastical control? 
. Yes, sir. 
9. Tho Catholic Church? 
. Yes, sir. 
y Who supplies the funds? 
. The Government. 

Q. I was reading the other day, from a S 
effect that the annual taxes upon the people for the support of the Catholic 
Church in Cuba amounted to about $600,000. Is that correct? 

A. I think itis more than that. I think it is about $1,500,000 or $2,000,000. 

e. This book I was reading from was written ten or fifteen years ago. 

. Tho bishop of Habana gets about $18,000 a year. 
Q. And the archbishop how much? 


mish author, a statement to the 


. He gets about the same. 
? TU archbishop of Cuba and the bishop of Habana get about $18,000 each? 
. Yes, sir. 
. Well, have you been much over the country in Cuba? 
- Yes, sir: I have been in a great number of places. 
9. When did this war that is existing now in Cuba commence? 
1t broke out about the 29th of zebry 1895. 

2: After that war broke out were you visiting over the Island of Cuba in 
different places? 

A. Yes. sir; in behalf of the missions. When the war broke out I did not 
know exactly what to do. As a captain of the army on one side, and asa 
minister of the Gospel on the other side, [ was a little troubled myself, but I 
concluded to take no part in the insurrection, but just to help both parties, 
and then I organi: what we calla White Cross Society. It is a societ 

» on the Cross Society of Geneva, for the purpose of treating both 
sides, 


. You mean to assist them medically and charitably? 

. Yes, sir; and at the same time I sent a letter to ident Cleveland to 
notify him that we were going to do that kind of work, and Mr Gresham an- 
swered the letter, saying that they had nothing to do with the matter, but 
were very much pl with that thought and encoura, us, but they said 
they had nothing to do with the Geneva Cross. Soour Government was no- 
tified that we were going totake part in that movement for a sanitary pur- 


Q. Well, the Spanish Government, then, became one of the parties to the 
n [eed Society; that is, to the treaty by which they had certain righte? 
. Yes, sir. 
Q And you were not violating any public law by organizing that society? 
. No, sir; nor private either. 
. And you say you had determined not to take part with either party in 
the seer struggle that was going on there? 


Yes, sir. 
ý Te you kept to that resolution faithfully? 


. Yes, sir. 
And you have not taken part? 
I have not taken part on either side. 
In any way? 
. Inany way; just being the wounded and sick, that is all. 
. Well, did you visit the United States recently before you were expelled? 
. Well, I geram visit the United States once or twice a year. must 
come to the Southern Baptist Convention when they have a meeting and give 
my report,and then they have some iation or State convention, and then 
they call me. So I came to the United States last oe twice or three times, 
to the Southern Baptist Convention. which metin Washington, to the Florida 
State convention, and to the Home Mission Board's mee à 
Wel, isits you made were for the purpose of attending Baptist 
conventions? 
A. Yes, sir; that is all. 
2 You did not come here on a political mission? 


. No. sir. 
. And had nothing to do with politics or with the war? 
Wh 2 d — vor "s ber of this sanitary hysician, 
É a you do as a member o s corps, as a 

in treating the sick and wounded of both parties? E 
A. We made a by-law and we gave that by-law to the Governmentof Spain 
in order that they might approve it, and so they did. They — arpia it, and 
the second article says we have the right to constitute neutral camps in or- 
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der to just take care of the sick and wounded; and while Mr. Campos was 
there everything was all right, because Mr. Campos conducted the warfare 
in a civilized way, and we no trouble about it. We organized about 
forty delegations to take care of all sick and wounded. We have treated 
there about 2,000 Spanish soldiers, but as soon as Mr. Weyler came he ordered 
us to stop, not to take care of the insurgents by any means, only take Span- 
ish troops, who were the only ones we had any right to take care of. 

2. 'Then did you cease to take care of the insurgents? 

. Yes, sir; I did not want to break any law, right or wrong. I did not 
want to interfere with any of them. 

. Now, as a White Cross director, did you have a right to go into the ranks 
of the enemy? 

A. Yes; cross the lines any timo I pleased. 

2 Ps MADE out to the camp of the rebels? 

. Yes, sir. 

g Diå you make frequent visits to them? 

. Not frequent visits; but when I went to inspect a delegation, sometimes 
I found them in my way. Sometimes, as military rations required, they 
S me and kept me for two or three or four days, and then I stopped 
there; and if they something to do in the medical line I did it—made 
surgical operations. 

You are a surgeon? 

. lam a surgeon; yes, sir. 

Q. Now, these delegations you speak of, I suppose they were scattered 
about through Cuba! 

A. Yes, sir: in the Province of Pinar del Rio, the Province of Habana, and 
provinces of Matanzas and Santa Clara. 

A How rd delegations did you have in all? 

. Near y 

* Aud howe ma people would be engaged in each delegation? 

. About two or three directors and several nurses. Sometimes they have 
women. 

2. Who supported these delegations? 

We supported them. 

Q- Do you mean the White Cross? 

. Yes, sir; the White Cross Society. 

Q: Where did you get the money to do it with? 

Part I collected from the members of the church and part we got by con- 
tributions of the people. 

Q: Did the Spanish Government contribute anything to it? 

. No, sir; never contributed a cent. 

Q Now, then, it was in visiting these delegations about through the differ- 
ent parts of Cuba that you had the opportunity to see what was going on in 
both armies? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now. you visited the rebel army—I call it that—the Cuban army in 
Pinar del Rio? 

A. Yes, sir. 

2 When did you go there the last time? 

. The last time I was in Pinar del Rio was on the 13th of March. [Read - 
ing from paper.] 

I went to the town of Caimito for the purpose of leaving medicines, band- 

es,etc. On arriving there I was informed that there were two wounded 
children at the farm known as Saladriga. I went to their assistance.” 

Q. Now, just stop right there, because Iam going to read that paper over to 
yon resently. Iam getting at preliminary facts. When you were at Pinar 

el Rio did you see Maceo? 

A. Isaw Valdespino, and Maceo also. 

2 About how many troops did Maceo have with him? 

. Well, really, I could not tell you because of the way they appeared; the 
way they came was an immense crowd of propis all riding on horseback. It 
was a large crowd. I could not exactly tell how many. 

Q You had no statement of the number? 


. No, sir. 
e. Well, would you say it wasa strong army? 
. Very strong. 
Q Did he have any artillery with him? 
. I did not see any. 
. How were they armed? 
A t many of them were well armed and the balance of them all had 
the machete. 


By Senator DAvis: 


9: Would you der od had some thousands of men under his command or 
only a few hund * Give some idea. 
A. Oh, I think he had some seven or eight thousand men. 
. You saw them? 
Yes, sir; I saw them. 
By Senator MORGAN: 


Q: Did he have a permanent camp there? 
Well, they were moving around. Sometimes they stay in one place fif- 
teen or twenty days and then move to another. 
Ed Well, when you saw him had he made theattack onthe city of Pinar del 

0 

A. No, sir; he was just going in the direction. 

e And that fight occurred afterwards? 

. Afterwards; yes, sir. 

Q. What did you qe to be the result of the fight he had in Pinar del 
Rio—what did zon nd outor gather to be the result of it? 

A. Well, I asked them, you know, what they intended to do in Pinar del 
Rio, and ees said they were just going on, take possession of the principal 

lace 


€ and 0 was appoin as commander of that province. 
ud e was assigned in command of the Province of r del Rio and is 
ere now 


.- 
A. Yes; he is there. 
= voll, Mr that was over they had other battles—that of Bahiahonda? 
. Yes, sir. 
Q Do you know anything about that battle? 

. It was the one where the Alphonse XII Regiment was destroyed. Itis 
reported the whole regiment, about 1.000 soldiers, were destroyed, and but 
14 or 15 were left. eR threw themselves into the water and got a small 
boat and went out in the bay, and the current brought them to the city of 
Habana, which is about 60 miles from that place. 

Q. Do pu think your information about that is correct, that the whole 
Bpanish battalion was destroyed? 


A. Yes, sir. 
By Senator Davis: 
. Was it a battalion? 
Yes, sir; a battalion. 
By Senator MORGAN: 
Q Did Maceo capture Pinar del Rio? 
. I do not know: I heard that. 
Q. How long did he hold it? 


A. I presume he held it about two or three days. 
Q as this fight you tell about before or after the capture? 

I think it was before the capture. 1 know that is true because of this: 
There was published in the paper that the colonel will be tried by court- 
martial because he did not go to the point where the regiment was. 

. That is another column? 

. That is another column; yes, sir. 


A Did you see Gomez when you were out there? When did you see him 
A. About two months ago. 
Q Where did you sce him? 
. Isaw him in the Province of Habana. 
2. How far from the city of Habana? 
Isaw him in Bainoa. 
Q How far from Habana? 
. About 35 miles. 
Q Did he have his forces with him? 
: eas sir; an eee sont: ; 
. How many thousands do you suppose 
Fe I think he had about 10,000 men. 
. What was the condition of his health? 
? Pretty He had only a little abscess on one of his legs from an old 
wound, but he has recovered from that and is all right. 
. He is an old man, is he? 
He is an old man, about 72 years of age. 
. Did you talk with him? 
. Yes, sir; he asked me several quee and I answered. 
Q Did you tell him about the condition of the Spanish forces and all that? 
No, sir; he knew he had no right to ask such questions as that. 
Q. What did you think of the appearance of his army; did they look as if 
they were strong? 
A. Very strong. 
. Well armed? 
Well armed and in good health. 
9 pav ne been personally with any other army in Cuba? 
. Yes, sir; Mr. Aguirre's. 


PORE 


By Senator DAVIS: 

9. When? 
. Just two weeks before they put me in prison. 

Q When did you leave Cuba? Give me the date. 

I think it was before the 1st of May. 
2 How long before? 

Just a day or two. 
Q. Now, how long was it before you were arrested that you saw the force 

of ja TM mentioned? 
n days. 


By Senator MoRGAN: 


Q. Where did IUS find Aguirre? 
A. They found me. I was down there attending a man. While I w: 


as am- 

had for 

that purpose, and while I was operating I found myself among the insur- 
x 5 od at what I had been doing aud kept 


Q You knew the popiet 
. Very well; a grea mang of them had been in my congregation. 
N 8 hee — of people oig - army o of? 
e best class of young men in Habana, generally. 
Q You mean the Province of Habana? 
. No; the city. 
Q diurew command consists mostly of city boys, does it? 
. Xes, 


Q- How many were there? : 
He had at that time about 2,000; that was his escort. 

. He had others? 

. Oh, yes. He had in the province 10,000 or 15,000 men, scattered all over 
the Province of Habana in different camps. 

Q Now, what kind of people did the army of Maceo appear to be? 

. Very fine people; too; white people; doctors, lawyers, dru; 

. Intelligent people? 

Intelligent people. 
By Senator DAVIS: 
$ What kind of people were the private soldiers in Maceo’s army? 

. Well, they have some colored people, too—many—and they have some 
of these intelligent people as private soldiers, a mne many of them people 
who do not want any rank; just wanted to be soldiers, just to do that in 
democratic line to encourage others. 

By Senator MORGAN: 

. Now, these le you saw in Gomez's army, did they a; to be men 
wits were farmers and persons living in the Soustiry—xenpectabie.: people? 

. Yes, sir. 

. White le? 

2 Yes, anes well as n 
2. Wasthat the case in Aguirre's emy, too? 
Well, Aguirre had more white people. 
By Senator DAvis: 
Q What proportion of negroes and whites in Maceo’s army? 
us ) uer 9 r^r iain * 2 15 1 
. Are the negroes and whites in separate companies and regiments, or 
they all mixed up together? m vid 
A. Well, I do not know very well, but, as I say, they mingled. 
Q In the same organization? 
. The same organization. 
By Senator MORGAN: 
g Now, in traveling there, did you go to Cubitos? 
No, sir; my organization did not reach as far as that. 

. How far is that from Habana? 

Cubitos is in the central part of the island. It is in the Province of 


CIDMEOAY, 
e is up in the mountains, is it? 
. Yes, sir. 
2 Do you know Mr. Cisneros? 
Yes, sir. 
2 Do you know where he was? 
Yes, sir; I know where he was. Cisneros has about twenty of the princi- 


€ 
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EFF I inquired for him and was told he 
Was at that place, Cubitos. 


m "T difficult access? 
1 that a pace Bartolo Masso is the general up there, with about 10,000 
ars E 8 military arrangement among the Cubans is 
ow, 
that re ae is assigned to certain provinces? 


: Bacio t to or del Rio? 
1 87 to Habana, Sanchez to Santa Clara, Roloff to Santo 
Ehr anc and ca in Camaguay; and then in the eastern part of the island 


2 90 that ds the military disposition? 
2 Yes, sir; men command generally in the provins, and then they have 
subdivisions. They have, for instance, brigades in each province. 


By Senator Davis: 


3 is commander in chief over allt 
es. 


By Senator MORGAN: 
9. i And Bn is the military organization? 


ei 15 'as 1 something about the civil organization. Did you meet any 
* cers? 


He is secretary of the interior. 
ra He DNA: tothe general government of the Cuban Republic? 


1 Sakra ou to speak of the local officers, the prefects and subprefects. 
Davee any anything about them? 5 
A. Yea, sir. 
. What isa prefect? 
. He is the man in charge to find supplies for the families of insurgents 
in every place there 
2. Sort of a comm 


À. Yes, sir; and if the men are sick or wounded, tha prefects take care of 
na. he Q. "They take care of the sick and wounded and subprefects have smaller 


A. They have smaller districts. 
9. Now, who are the tax collectors there? 

There are tax collectors. —.— I know, personally, Mr. Menocal. 
2. * cousin of our Menocal here? 


brother, I 
Is he a tax collecto: 
5 they divide e into different places and collect all the 


“ot Do they collect revenue from the people? 

Oh, yes. Sometimes they have no * — to put the money. Sometimes 
Gomez has mules loaded with money—going from one place to another with 
money. 

By Senator DAVIS: 
2 Do they collect supplies in kind? 
The prefects do; but these are the tax collectors. 
By Senator MORGAN: 
Do the le of Cuba 9 and freely pay taxes to the Cuban 
„„ they forced to do it 
A. No, sir; they freely do it. They Pur taxes where the Cubans have no 
control over it. 
By Senator Davis: 
ers over this territory, have the Spanish any tax collectors? 
one. 
By Senator MoRGAN: 


. Have they any judges? 
bé rir y4 


By Senator Davis: 
ed pp omoare at all? 
ates ow i Se NIT roS In the smaller places they 
have pet x the d—no mayors, no dermen. 
By Senator MORGAN: 
Q. Do these various civil officers have offices in any one place, or are they 


e roving around. ? 
Ei Have Vell, sometime established headquarters? 
and then they 


oa ee ae Senator i sius 
9: 9s Do pey keep records or written accounts. 


i 1 n MORGAN: 

. Now, how are the mass of the Cuban army received by the population 
li inthetownsinthecountry? Arethey received oras enemies? 

A. Every time they ce qued any town all the le come out with 
oy Laur“ a them. That is natural. The maj of those boys belong 
they receio tho Spanish, on 5 
receive the Spanish, on v other haud? 

. Well, there js great excitement when th 


session of them, and violate women, and do horrible 
le are scared. The soldiers take ion. Isaw ppan — 
e ladies screamed out, and the soldiers 


Q. Now, you have described how the armies of both contending parties are 
received 7 the people of the country. 


A. Yes, 
Q. Is your description of that true as far as youknow? Withoutany speci- 
fication, is it true generally? 


A. Yes, sir. 
9.9 itis is Seedy true? 
Yes, sir 
Q. Do you know of Me town or village in Cuba where you could say that the 


people were hostile to the Cuban cause? 
A. Natives? 


aum one. 'The whole country has risen up in arms—men, women, and 
So you regera the senas La situation with the Cuban people as being 
ons of f general ostility to S 


te em Iheard General Rui Everythin 
Past ex ion. e say, "Ev g here 
us The breathe is renes Spanish peor’ le in Cuba." 


ew an these Ouban armies ma themselves; upon bd do they 
st. and how do they get it? 
«3s Well, they use goats tend chickens, and all the tropieal fruits, and yams 


grow wild, and in some places farmers 
pant for the insurgents; so t nevertrouble themselves about hab to E 
— have an abundance? 


d How v white d ou think the country can stand that? Will it wear out, 

an rd aw e ne Ronee starve? 
vs in the country are all right. They can stay there 

— ‘twenty years K they want to, with plenty to eat. Now the ry is 


ERI 6 


Bochum they have no resources, The 
insurgents are not allowed to grow O an 


T»: no nva. Sl anything, and 
Spanish 
troops are, and they have nothin o À 
on 


- They are in a starving con 

Q. About the destruction of the crops there; has it been very extensive; 
Mas 70 m sugar cane? 

qs Ie tis Cuban army alone 9 for that MN 

Not the Cuban army alone. do tha’ Loe 
fire the sugar plantations of Mr. a and others. he A 
Managua has been destroyed by the Cubans and the other part 8 been de- 
stroy 8 y reum troops. 
at for 
Well, the mayor of that town, Mr. Christo, is a lawyer. They had a 

battle and 75 houses were burned, end ina month or two Mr. Christo, the 
mayor, joined the rebels; and he isa wealthy man, for he has different 
houses plantations, and so forth, down there. As soon as he went with 
the rebel army the Spanish troops set on fire all the houses owned by him. 
So that part is destroyed by the Bpaniards und part by the Cubans. 
1 Q. Is sugar cane an element of subsistence among the Cubans and their 

ore! 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, I want to ask you mne oa the condition of this S 
army and Cuban army as to diseases. You have yellow fever in Cuba’ 


A. Yes, sir. 
. Does it attack the Cubans? 
No, sir; not a bit. 
. Why not? 


Because they 
Q: Does it attack th “ie Spania Ee ea 
yes; f 
& Ne ek e bon Log 1,000 soldiers in the season, how many would you 
- ct to find sick ou ul of that number? x A 


dia ; Xes; . Nearly all got sick, and about 50 or 60 per cent 


Roi 


20 I [ish you would describe those ulcers. Are they syphilitic? 
many cases they are itic. 


2 How is tne lange majority of cases; is that so? 


Sato: what is the extent of that MM am the Spanish soldiers? 
2 Well, — 1 60 or 70 per cent. "as 


Q: The They get sick 


es 88 Davis: 
. Infected with syphilis? 


Yes, sir: but thar are corrupt u know. 
; Do they bring it with them from Spain o 
W. bring it from S 


this is the custom they have; 


os ag not mean rincipal fing, and dysente 
es; e " n 
2 — wane else? £ 3 NA 


in that way? 


they put their guns to one side to havea timeand hunt for women, and 
of course with that kind of women you know in what condition they are 
generally. 
By Senator MORGAN: 
. What is your opinion as to the number of Spanish t; now in Cuba? 
2:1 think they have in Onia ^ar about 70,000 or 80,000 ers, I do not 
mine ot have more than t 
. How man have coms there since this war broke out? 
Near! 000 or 
. What 0 222 
— t many of them have been killed, and many of them have 
re 
dames i rebels? 
t many of them; yes, sir. 
2 wath how about those 9 Cho have died in the hospitals from disease? 
Yes, some have died of disease. 


ma ba they “soldier allow: 
and as 7 — * soldiers are 
order that they shall ot speak 

ceive thous young ibis e them they are going to fight negroes, 


. 
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officers are not real officers, but sergeants mad corporals an 
privates made lieutenants. That is the kind of Pulls thos have in Cae, 
showing they do not know what kind of men they are to meet. They are 


told that all the Cuban army is ne and here they find them 9 

and hear paola coa for UE and for republicanism, and say, Well, lam 

a republican myself. Lhad known that, I would noi fight against them." 
Dy Senator 5 


y aN Were ogon expelled from the Island of Cuba? 


pe : By the Spanish authorities, Mr. Weyler. 


of last April. 
did he give for expelling you? 
. I do not know yet. 
2 Did any of your fellow-missionaries leave about the same time? 
n left before me. 
. How many of them? 
Three ministers. 
Q How many from all the missions? 
The others, about six or seven. 
Q. Now, after you and the other missionaries and the ministers left what 
became of the church and — pai TER 
gem been abandon: 


ae authorities taken possession of the church? 
. Not that I ow of. 
Q Have the other chnrohes eer r got hospitals in Cuba? 


Yes; the eg rec me tm 
2 me they 
; Hoste the E minister been disturbed? 
«rr, cem agent of the American Bible Society, Dr 


Bog, fS pear; that is all we know. 
led — of the insurgents? 


ye Is Eae at the seat of government of the insurgents? 
T Who is the president? 


sneros. 

Q: Where does he hold his office—perform his duties? 
Right there in Cubitos. 

Q For how long a time has he performed those duties at that place? 
Well, I think for ten months. 
- Has he ever been disturbed or fled from the city since that time? 

0. 
Q- Has Has os a cabinet? 


9. Who = rite 3 of foreign relations? 
Mr. Palma. I 

, Who is . of the interior? 

Mr. Portuondo. 

. Who is the minister of justice? 

Well, Imay know the name but do not recall it. 

Q: Well, is there a minister of justice there? 

Oh, yes; I know they have a cabinet there. 
Q Any more ministers 

Yes; they bave two or three moro: 

deu ied do those gentlemen, except Palma, live in Cubitos? 
iW Performing their duties? 


9 Bx eee vay ever been disturbed? 


g Rare thoy 4 l tive assembly? 

Well. they one about a TA when they appointed Cisneros: 
, Has there any session since? 
Qi donot mie! — — owe | have had any session recently. 


bee I say they have, because I saw 
The name of 


a Pe that DET upt the paper was Cuba. 


By Senator Mong: 
Have they a post-office quw 
iY pev. a a postmaster gene 


By Senator Davis: 


Q How do the ors the mail over the island? 
Well, they have their own means to carry letters. 
. In 8 battles do the Spanish troops give quarter or do they take 
p rIsoners 
In a great many cases they do not give quarter. 
Q: 8 bout the the an punte. do they give quarter or take prisoners 
Yes; they give quarter and take 1 and give them an invitation 
to join the =e € If they do not accept it Lr Celi them parole. 
> wh 25 the Spaniards do with the — 
em. 


„Is that a universal practice? 
Yes, sir; universal practice. 
2.002 Do ne mean to say the Spanish butcher their prisoners? 


Q Universally? 
Universally; pene 
. Are —.— 7 ħtin Es the insurgent ranks 
No; they do not fight, meen the 1 the soldiers, because they are 


wives or — * or something, an nd join th 
2 E o with N 


2 Do you mean to say they kill them the same as men? 

5 yea str. 

ber do the y do wi 
hem. 


ih the children? 


Q. Do mean that to the full extent of what you say, that they kill 
Te o gonen; and children? 
TR How EN soldiers treat women when they catch them? 
haem them. 


— by “insult them“ they ravish them; do you know any- 


kia that kin 


Q. Now ow, “these statements you have made impress me very — and 
: want —.— be prr Am I to understand that in case of an € ment the 
give no quarter, and that either then or after the engage- 

nint NE 1 Ar insurgent, man, woman, and child? 
the insurgents, because they never have that chance and 
A 


No, not the insurgents, but Lask if the S. "s 
do not do that to the insurgents, ts never 
sii them to do and the Bpan! the general rule is Shen: they have a gi | the 


retire troops come in, and any person th 
in the che MEDION they men, women, and children, mim ha 
By Senator MORGAN: 


When you were taken as a prisoner you were taken by General W. 
ler's order, were you—you and your brother? * * 


. Yes, sir; we were iso 
EISE "but you were confined in a house? 
es, sir. 


doc. tiat time were any charges at all presented against you? 
TR sir; -— one, 
emand charges? 


i 


Tararo did that take place? 
pout thirteen rteen years. 
t you have been known as an American citizen since you have been 


> 


5 
Abort 
2425 
"uu 


. 
B 


: Bid hd Werler allow you to have any communication with the American 
0, sir. 
"He refused it? 
I sir. 
You i desired it and he refused? 
es, 
nd nocharges were made against you? 


. No, sir. 
Were you required to make a declaration? 
fr ed — — questions. 


EXT 


Yes, 

eas long after that? 

. Twenty-four hours, I think. 
Then you were ordered to leave? 


AY 
E 
3 
Ẹ 
d 
$ 
: 


77155 
: S 
28 T 
B 
ali 
if 
i 
4 
EB 
H 


e 
75 pa 


2 "How doy eo fem they manage it, but I know they get all 
Ido n ow the way the 
they need. 1 I heard the he people le talk x bout that. 
2 ed propia supply them, of course? 
5 
Do Ne — know whether there is any order AA ma Spanish Government to 
3 landing of arms or munitions of 
A. They do not 


T, too. 
n arcana ss rt Per E timia t Orte do you not? 


9 = How many crops of corn can you raise in a year in the interior of Cuba? 
contraband of war, too, and the of Cuba can not 


have —.— They h have to give all the horses to the ent as contra- 
ae of war; and now corn isacontraband of war, too. The trade of M 
has been wretched. have no trade. All grocery stores are em: 
body spends a single cent in any store. T. have no money, and t du 
ish people have going away from the of Cuba. 
g Do su have any pa money at all in Cuba? 
8 rA esae EVE d B and copper and gold. I 8 tho 


Spann Go 5 n of the 3 they will 
pave to pay the last debt a1 and t this ditional debt. They have to y about 
Sich the debt ia The el it Wo à day. d E eer Ok They get oie 
mu e de e a day, and ev 
fromthe custom- T á ae T 


Senator MORGAN. Now I will read this paper to you. 
Senator MoRGAN read the paper, as follows: 


“To the honorable Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate: 
PSI dra anal „„ ber, 1895, I received auth from 


V e oy acd maintain sanitary delegations at differ- 
- ints runde uie the d of Cuba. I ae LA in nny ion the 
original co Dy of said certificate of permission, 


Saws Fera approved mN 8 SETS, eop, oy 55 which I hand 

Sit AL og I call special s le as oe 1, by 
Which it will be seen I was p eee 

“I, with some other and people, some of of — were 
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roe citizens, organized the White Cross, in conformity with said by- 


ws. 

“While General Campos was in command the rules of civilized warfare 
were strictly enforced by his orders. 

* After General Weyler assumed command we were summoned before him 
and instructed not to treat or otherwise care for sick and wounded ager 
the soldiers of the jean mp as we had been permitted to do under the ad- 


ministration of General mp 

"Since the time General Weyler has been in command we have treated 
about 700 S; ish soldiers, each case being reported to him, at a cost to usof 
about $5,000 and before he assumed command we had treated about 1,300 


Spanish soldiers. 

* During the time General Campos was in command our delegations treated 
the sick and wounded of both the meu apis and the Spanish alike. 

“During the prosecution of this work I have been a great deal out on the 
fields and have had good opportunities of making observations of the prac- 
tices and character of the warfare of both armies. 


that all prisoners captured from the Span army should be treated with 
proper onu dure Hon. That first they should be 1 then offered an 


tarily then they must be released without parole and escorted to some point 
of safet ; Phe came order further directed tl ra 


when, if they do not desire, voluntarily, to join the epp ie ranks, they 
must be released and conveyed under military escort to a point of safety. It 


“From my personal observation I know these orders have been strictly 
enforced. 


body after he had been executed. 

— rf have personal knowledge of this order in regard to the release of pris- 
oners having been complied with. 

“At Peralego 1 saw General Maceo return to General Campos, at Ballamo, 
sou 150 prisoners, and at Camaguani I saw Rego return to the Spanish au- 

ties ners, 

I have also had opportunities for observing the methods of warfare and 
cruelties 8 by General le Lai It is well known to the residents of 
Cuba that his record is one of cruelty and blood. Ican substantiate the fol- 
lowing incidents which have come under my own observation: 

At Menocol farm, near Managua, on the 3d day of February, 1896, I was 
called to attend a woman who beon shot, the bullet entering her shoul- 
der and ranging down her mM column. Isaw herat4p.m. The circum- 
stances as related to me by her husband were as follows: 

He was engaged plowing near hisown home and the woman, his wife, was 
in the field with him dropping the seed. Assoon as the Spanish soldiers, un- 
der command of General Ruiz, approached in view, they (the PEDE soldiers 
commenced firing. Both the husband and wife lay down on the ground, an: 
inthat position she was shot. As the husband was lying down he held a 
small limb of a tree; this was struck with one of the shots. I treated the 
wound. They were noncombatants, unarmed, and pursuing their legitimate 
vocationin their own field; their only offense wasthat they were 
There were at the time no insurgents within 20 miles cf them. 

“On Febru: 22, 1896, I was present at the city of Punta Braba, where a 
battle was fought between the 8 and the Spanish under command 
of Captain Calvo. The insurgents retreated. The Spanish troops then went 
to Guatao. a suburb about 2 miles distant. The insurgents were not there 
and had not been there. The 8 soldiers at once commenced to shoot 

vate citizens indiscriminately on the streets or in their houses, wherever 
found them, until they killed six or seven men (noncombatants). 

The soldiers then went into different homes and quare together 17 men; 
they tied these together two and two, binding their handsand arms together. 
Among the number was Mr. Ladislao Quintero, an American citizen, who 
they found in his own home, sick in bed. He informed the captain that he 
was an American citizen and protested t being molested. Captain 
Calvo said he wanted him, too, and forced him to go, bound with the others. 
When they were all tied they were taken out together on the street and com- 
manded to kneel down. terthey had dono so, then the whole Ms epus 
fired on them by command of the — The whole of the 17 were led. 
except Mr. Quintero. He was wounded in the left arm and the man to whom 
he was tied was killed with all the others. This all occurred at 7.30 p. m., on 
February 22, in the immediate presence of the wives and children of the un- 
fortunate men. Mr. Quintero was about 21 years of age, born in Key West, 
Fla. The man to whom he was tied, Mr. Pedro Amador, was 17 years of age. 

* Mr. Pedro Amador was not killed by the gunshot wound he received, but 
one of the M terri soldiers step forward to his prostrate body and beat 
him to death with the butt end of his gun while he was still tied to Mr. 
Quintero, the American citizen. I was present and saw this entire proceed 
ing. When I returned to Habana I learned that Mr. Quintero was in Morro 
Castle, a prisoner, where he remained until April 11, without having his 
wound dressed. On April 11 he was released. 

"Iam informed by persons in Habana, who have been prisoners in Morro 
Castle, that there are in this prison as many as 100 prisoners confined in one 
small room. That in the morning they are furnished with only three of 
water. This is generally used up — 5 o'clock a. m., and they are not allowed 

more until the following morning. 

“In the case of Mr. Edward Delgado, from Banao, an American citizen who 
has a claim against the S overnment, his papers being on file in the 
Department of State at Washington, you will find by reference thereto that 
Iwas the physician who certified to his wounds. I am familiar with this 
case, and ibis n very vated case of extreme cruelty to a private Ameri- 
can citizen at his own home without provocation. 

The following is only a few of the many cruel incidents that have occurred 
while I was present: : 

“When the military courts inflicted the sentence of perpetual imprison- 
ment in the cases of Messrs. Sabourin, Garcia, and others the captain-gen- 
eral are against their leniency and asked for the infliction of the death 
Per ‘On the 12th of March I was called by the sanitary delegation of our society 
in the town of Calvario for the purpose of attending tothe case of a zoog man 

the peaceful pursuit of his business—that of 


rrying the man to his home, and then made an examination 
of his wound and found that the bones of his leg had been fractured in such 
a manner that amputation was necessary. I found that the bullet used was an 
explosive one e as follows: An outside covering of copper filled with lead, 
which results in the copper covering flattening against lead and scatter- 


ing it in such a manner as to destroy all surrounding tissues and compound 
the fractures of the bones. 

* On the 13th of March, at the corner of Reina and streets, Habana, 
I found a crowd collected around a prostrate man, and, as a member of the 
White Cross Society, I proceeded to tender him whatever aid was necessary. 
I found the man dead, and counted and made an examination of his woun 
He had 71 bayonet wounds, 7 of which were through tho heart and several 
through the eyes. He also had 4 cuts with the machete on the head, the 
skull being fractured into small pieces. The ferocity of the soldiers was also 
shown by the marks in the sidewalk made the point of the bayonet after 
having passed through the prostrate form of the man. The cause of the kill- 
ing was as follows: The murdered man was in a dry goods store purchasin 
cloth when two soldiers entered and, after insulting the proprietor, took this 
men out and kill in the manner related, saying he was an insurgent. 
The man had no arms whatever on his person and could not, therefore, de- 
fend himself in any way. I wrote outa statement of his wounds and gave it 
i the judge in the case, who holds a position similar to that of coroner in 

country. 

“On the lith of the same month I, as e of the White Cross 
Society, received a report from the town of Artemisa, telling me that the 
Spanish troops under Gen. Suarez In had bombarded an insurgent hospi- 
tal, killing over 50 wounded men who were receiving treatment there, and 
that the surgeon had been compelled to flee to Habana hidden in a cart. 
Upon his arrival in Habana he confirmed the report made to me. In Artemisa 
the ladies of our society had two hospi one for wounded Spaniards and 
one for wounded Cubans, the latter being the one bombarded, as told. ‘The 
insurgent forces have entered the town of Artemisa several times, but have 
never disturbed the Spanish hospital, although they could have easily done 


wished. 
“Another — hospital in the town of Paso Real, Province of Pinar 
Del Rio, was also destroyed by the Spaniards, killing all the wounded in- 
mates. Itisreported that at the time of destruction there were about 200 
wounded Cubans in it. 
The same thing was done with another hospital in Siguanea, Province of 


ta 
eee, the proclamation of the captain-general that all those 
surrendering would be pardoned, Mr. Aleman, who surrendered, and who 
also had a wound in the hand, was shot a few days later on the plea that his 
wound showed that he had been fighting. 

In the woman's jail in Habana there is a lady who has been imprisoned 
for the last six months solely because she is suspected of being in sympathy 
with the insurgents' cause and because she has two brothers in theinsurgent 
army. There areimprisoned as rebel sympathizers several children, the age 
of the youngest being 11 years. 

“ When an armed force approaches any of the interior towns there is gent 
excitement and consternation until it is ascertained whether they are Span- 
ish troops or nt forces. If insurgent forces, there is immediate tran- 


uillity, as they donot destroy anything unless there are Spanish forces located 


there. Butif thea pronoun troops turn out to be S forces there is 
great confusion and fear, as the Spaniards not only sack the town but steal 
all they desire and also take all de ble woodwork to be used in building 


their huts. They destroy everything that comes in their way, take complete 
possession of the houses, violate women in many cases, and commit nuisances 
in the middle of the streets. They claim to go into the towns for the purpose 
of defending them st the insurgents, but on the approach of the latter 
they take refuge in the houses and do not come out until the town is set fire 
to by the insurgents for the purpose of driving them out. Ihave personally 
seen all this in more than ten cases. 

“On the 13th of March I went to the town of Caimito for the purpose of 
leaving medicines, ban s, etc. On arriving there I was informed that 
there were two wounded children at the farm known as*Saladriga. Iwent 
to their assistance, but found eT had aT received medical treatment. 
The eldest of these was 1 year and 6 months old, and had suffered a fracture 
of the right arm ca by a bullet wound. The other was 3 months old, and 
had sufferedafracture of thelowerjawfromasimilar cause. I was informed 
that 2 miles from this placa the insurgents had attacked a Lb eager train 
without success. The Spanish troops left the train to reconnoiter, and took 
the road on which the insurgents had passed. On this road lived the mother 
of these two children. Fearing that some harm might befall them, she de- 
cided to seek shelter elsewhere. Upon her appearance at the door with two 
children in her arms she was fired at with the above results. These Spanish 
troops were under Commander Calixto Ruiz. 

“On the 19th of March I went with my brother Alfred to the town of Bai- 
noa for the purpose of attending to Mr. Venancio Pino, 70 years of age, who 
was wounded at the same time as Mr. Delgado. I found that he had several 
slight bullet wounds in the head, but his right arm had been poi | frac- 
tured, necessitating amputation at the shoulder joint. The bone had been 
fractured into many d was caused by a 


p an et similar to the one in 
the case of the milk dealer spoken of before. 

“On the 8th of April, at the farms near the town of Campo Florida, the 
8 troop under Commander Fonde villa. assassinated Mr. Ramon Cas- 
tellanos, 19 years of ; Joaquin Medina, 14 years old; José J. Ochoa, 30 years, 
and a schoolmaster 35 years of age; Domingo Luzans, 36 pa: Margarito 
Zarza, 50 years; Camilo Cejas, 40 years old; Jose Valdes, 11 years old; Man- 
uel Martinez, ears old. These were buried at a point between the sugar 
estate of Tivo Tivo and the town, the S. forcing the victims to 
their own graves before cab a dun them. 


* For the purpose of brevity I give the number of noncombatants as- 
sassinated each day. I have the names and can fur: them if required. 
“On the 9th of April, 4 


“On the 15th, between Campo Florida and the sugar estate of Felicia, 10, 
whose corpses were left without interment. 

“On the same day, on the road between Guanabacoa and Bacuranao, 5 per- 
sons, 20f whom were cousins of e. 

Over 100 persons were shot within a radius of 10 miles and not distant more 
than 6 miles from Habana, and within a period of fifteen days. 

“All of these were noncombatants. 

The case against Julio Sanguilly, the imprisoned American citizen, is pur- 
posely delayed, so as to keep incarcerated, 

“In the case of my brother and myself, we were persecuted for the reason 
that we were American citizens and had charge of American church institu- 
tions in Habana. 

* During the excitement attending the passage of the belligerency resolu- 
tions in Congress two dynamite bombs were ed in the church and ex- 
ploded while we were Daane service, but only resulted in the bets E 
glass and causing a panic in the congregation. Our house was searched, but 
5 inating was found, but we were arrested and imprisoned eight 
days, being released on the condition that we leave Cuba immediately. I 
would sa t no charges were made against us, We immediately left Cuba. 

* Mr. Toledo, an American citizen employed as a Bible distributor by the 
American Bible Society, was imprisoned in the town of Jaruco, and has mys- 
teriously disap: , and it is believed that he has been murdered. 

My brother and I are here for the purpose of laying these facts before 
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our committee and to urge the honorable Senate to either recognize the 
888 of the Cubans or to have the United States intervene fox the sake 
of humanity and civilization. Those are the only methods of putting a stop 
to these frightful barbarities. 

* Yours, respectfully, “A. J. DIAZ.” 

Senator MonGAN. Do you swear to all that? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Senator MorGAN. Then 

The witness then signed the paper. 


Mr. MORGAN. Ihave concluded my remarks. I know ver 
well that at this session, which is about to draw to a close or fa 
to pieces, I do not know which to call it, the question that con- 
cerns the people of the United States so much must be left in the 
hands only of the Executive. I have no means of forecasting 
what the Executive action is going to be. Ihave, however, some 
convictions as to the powers of the Executive which I think entirely 

roper to advert to fora moment. I believe that the Executive 
fas the right to recognize the independence of a foreign country, 
because that is a diplomatic duty. That does not establish inde- 
pendence, but it merely commits our Government to the foreign 
government in the light that it will exchange with that Govern- 
ment diplomatic relations. Of course he can appoint an ambassa- 
dor or minister to such government after he has recognized it, 
but that appointment has to be ratified by the Senate before it is 
valid. Of course he must get his supplies to support the legation 
from the consent of the Congress of the United States. So that 
after all the action of the President in his constitutional function 
is not entirely independent of the Congress of the United States, 
even in matters that may be called strictly diplomatic, except so 
far as he conducts diplomatic correspondence with foreign govern- 
ments, and with that we have not any right to interfere unless we 
first get his consent. 

The other day I made the point here that under the statute the 
President of the United States was compelled (section 2001 of the 
Revised Statutes) to furnish information to the Congress of the 
United States as soon as possible or as soon as practicabie, I believe 
is the language of the statute, of such instances as have occurred 
in the case of the Competitor, where some of our citizens have 
been arrested and have been tried by Spanish military court- 
martial in what they call a time of peace—we know it is a time of 
war—and have been condemned to death. Those citizens are still 
in jail, and among the letters that I put into the RECORD is one 
from one of those men now in jail, certainly a very bright and 
intelligent man. He went out for the purpose of being the corre- 
ees of a newspaper, and I should say from the way he writes 
that he is most admirably qualified for that duty. 

I have here a letter from Gen. Bradley T. Johnson, who has 
recently gone to Cuba, I do not know that he went in company 
with General Lee, but he went about the same time. I will read 
an extract from what he says in his letter as special correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Press, dated Habana, June 1, and Key West, 
June 4, sent by telegraph, I suppose, although Ido not know. He 
says: 


lease sign it. 


UNDERSTANDING WITH SPAIN. 


It is reported from Madrid, and generally believed, that the United States 
and Spain havo arrived at an understanding—that the,former shall intervene 
and induce Gomez and Maceo and the Cuban Republic to lay down their 
arms and accept autonomy on the basis of peace, the United States to be paid 
for this service with a reciprocity treaty with Cuba, free government in 
Cuba, and free trade with the United States. 

If this is so, Mr. * de Lóme will have proved himself an able and 
skillful diplomatist. He poled the wool over the eyes of Mr. Olney and 
made a catspaw of Mr. Cleveland. If the President succeeds in inducing the 
rebels to lay down their arms on the promise of autonomy, he will deliver 
them bucked and gagged into the hands of Spain, when home rule will be car- 
ried out as was the amnesty of Charles II, after the Restoration, when the 
amnesty was executed by executing the amnestied. 

If, on the other hand, autonomy is refused by the Cubans, the United 
States will refuse to have anything further to do with them. It is “heads I 
win, tails you lose," and Mr. de Lome stands winner in either event. 

But the thirty pieces of silver to be paid to the United States for her serv- 
ices will turn into copper. Cuba will produce 8 It will be a howl- 
ing wilderness, and she will not be able to buy from the United States, and 
reciprocity will be a sham, a delusion, and a snare. She will be taxed to her 
oun 3 oot MAY nothing wherewith to buy of the United States. Home rule 
is impossible. 

Spain charges $400,000,000 debt to Cuba—all colonial expenses of the Phi- 
lippine war, of the last ten ee wars, and of this war. is debt is repre- 
sented by bonds known as Cuban bonds at 6 per cent, generally held in France 
and Amsterdam. 

SPANISH HOME RULE. 


'The basis of Spanish home rule must be that Cuba shall pay this 3 A ae 
000,000 per annum interest to be paid by 1,000,000 whites and half a on 
blacks. Taxation will necessarily fall on the Taree men and industrial 
classes, and the Spanish tariff raise $% per capita for every white man, 
woman, and child on the island; an average family will pay $120 per annum, 
or two hundred and forty days’ wages every year. Two-thirds of the work- 
ers’ lives will be spent in laboring to pay the Spanish debt. 

It is impracticable, it is impossible, it is cruel to load an innocent le 
and unborn generations with such a burden. The Cubans did not spend the 
money. It was spent by the Spanish Government. It may be good colonial 


policy; it is human nature for colonists to enjoy it. e Cuban Re- 
ublic has threatened death to anyone who pro peace on any other 
rms than that of 5 and Gomez and are said to have shot 
men for advocating autonomy. ce 


tis, then, interesting to thi tru 
eveland's aon oF J oab shall be 8 s Sagot 
AS THE WAR GOES ON. 
The war drags along. The captain-general has revoked his embargo on 
American-owned to dust ne MM Ine bum TAATOA, aad tee reer 
Cuban cigars will be dou in price. It will bea good thing for Connecti- 


under which Mr. 


cut and Pennsylvania wrappers. 
have the island. 
that nothing shall be left for the conqueror whoever he may be. 

Men.are killed every ey Rag Sri sometimes, too; and the Government at 
Washington is searching law books to find out a definition of war. It is like 
the Confederate general at Malvern Hill, who, after 300 guns had been thun- 
dering for hours and shaking heayen and earth, turned his adjutant-gen- 
eral and said in the simplest way—he was deaf as a post Major, do you 
hear anything; I think I hear a noise.” 

The policy of the apum here will be to throw dust in Lee's eyes. I for- 
ward a genuine circ of Maceo. It has his autograph. H. 


The two parties intend that neither shall 
1 will make it a mass of ruins and a place of waiting, so 
e 


e commands 
Cuban troops in Pinar del Rio, the western province of the island. The cir- 
cular — r itself: 


* Republic of Cuba, Invading Army, Second Division, Circular No. 710. 


“Being informed of the down spiritedness known to exist in the royal 
ranks owing to the American intervention in our political affairs, which will 
shortly terminate this struggle, and the lack of S 's means to continue the 
war between the t y and this country's t to be free and constitute 
itself into an independent retard I have ordered that chiefs of columns 
will receive and remunerate the suffering Spanish army soldiers who present 
themselves to our authorities, armed or unarmed, in assurance that they will 
be better treated in the liberating army, and a promising future can be 
offered them and their families. And for the purpose of general knowledge, 
Iherewith draft this instrument. 

“A, MACEO. 


“LA SOLEDAD, April 2% 1896." 

The letter is signed by Bradley T. Johnson. 

One word in conclusion. I do not pretend to know whether the 
statement is true that the President of the United States is endeay- 
oring to enter into Lp. ans with the N Government or 
between the Spani vernment and the Cubans for the purpose 
of establishing Cuban autonomy or for any other purpose. I have 
no other information about it than such as has come through the 
newspaper agents and correspondents. Gen. Bradley T. Johnson 
is a man of too much character to risk his reputation upon a state- 
ment that has no merit in it at all, that is merely a conjecture. 
He of facts that are discussed in Habana, and discussed 
ireny, doubtless, because they would not get to his ears unless 

ey were, : 

The President of the United States may have itin his mind to 
interfere between Spain and Cuba as heinterfered in the Hawaiian 
Islands between Liliuokalani and Dole. If he has, I hope he will 
beinfluenced by counsels of sufficient wisdom to prevent him from 
undertaking to compromise the United States or to riu nip it, 
Iwill use that word, by an unauthorized interference in the affairs 
of a foreign country. If that is what the President wants to do, 
andif that is the substitute he offers for the simple recognition of 
the belligerency of these people, which is our right and I think 
our clear duty, I regret very much that he can not see this ques- 
tion in the milder light in which I have presented it, and see that 
our duty in this business, if we are to preserve our record as an 
honorable nation, must be confined to the protection which we 
should give to our own citizens, and to the facts that are known to 
exist in regard to the war in Cuba, and to the declaration of our 
neutrali tween the belligerent powers. 

From the beginning to this moment I have never thought of the 
intervention by the Government of the United States with actual 
force in any of these affairs until the capture of the Competitor. 
But I can not reconcile it to myself that the young man Melton; 
who writes this intelligent letter, and his colleague there, another 
American whose name I can not call for the moment, should be 
loaded with chains inside of a filthy dungeon where a hundred 
men are confined in a space not solarge as one-fourth of this 
Chamber and where they get 3 gallons of water per day. I can 
not reconcile it to myself that the President should withhold those 
facts from Congress. If he should communicate them to us, Con- 
gress can authorize him, as he is not now authorized by law, to 
proceed to use any force that may be necessary for the purpose of 


taking these eopis out of unlawful custody, and when I say un- 
rr c y l mean any custody that is opposed to the laws 
of nations. 


I regret very much indeed that any state of feeling should 
exist between the President of the United States and Congress 
which would forbid him for one moment from coming to us in 
an open, frank way and laying before us the co: ndence in 
regard to the Competitor, so that we may determine whether it is 
a case in which we ought to authorize the President of the United 
States even to make war for the release of these people. Without 
our prr eus is forbidden by the statute to take any step of 
that kind. e statute says he may take any action that he 
sees proper that does not amount to acts of war. Ithink we are 
leaving here under circumstances that really distress the public 
mind in the United States. If we knew the course that the Presi- 
dent intended to pursue, the matter might be very different. I 
trust in God that all that may occur will be done in such a way 
that Congress can easily reconcile it to itself to come in and sup- 
port the Executive arm with all its power. 

One thing I deprecate more than any other is that any internal 
schism upon any question whatever should have the slightest effect 
upon our unity as a nation. Our foreign affairs should be conducted 
by every ent of the Government as if it were the will of 
one man. Notwithstanding the distribution of powers between 
the different Departments, we ought to unite as one man in all 
we have to do in respect of foreign governments, with no cross 
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pulling or reluctance on the part of any Department of the Gov- 
ernment to sustain the honor and power and integrity of the 


country and its flag in all foreign countries. I fear we are getting 

into such a condition now that the President of the United States 

will not see proper to confer with Congress unless he should do it 

asin the case of the Hawaiian Islands, for the Lag one of getting 

out of difficulty into which the country had been thrown. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A m from the House of RM UN by Mr. W. J. 
BrowninaG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1 to the bill R. 6614) making appropriations for the 
service of the F fice. Department for the fiscal year ending 


June 30, 1897. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 9409) making appropriations to "pr n in ap- 
propriations for expenses of the House of Representatives and 
other purposes for the fiscal year 1896; in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL, 

Mr. TELLER submitted the following report: 

The committee of conference on the di ing votes of the two Houses on 
Senate to the bill ( 


certuin amendments of R. 5210) making s oo 
tions to vide for the of the governmentof the District EY Colum- 
bia for year ending June 30, 1897, and for other purposes, having 
met, after conference have unable to . 


H. M. 
W. B. ALLISON. 
F. M. COC 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
WILLIAM W. GROUT, 
MAHLON PITNEY, 
„„ House. 

The rt was concurred in. 

Mr. TELLER. I move that the Senate recede from amendment 
numbered 201, which is to provide for the transfer of certain 
District of Columbia funds. 

Mr. HILL. What is the amendment? 

Mr.SHERMAN. Ishould like to have the amendment read, 

Mr. TELLER. I will read it, if Senators desire it. 

Mr. HILL. Ishouldlike to know what it is. 

Mr. TELLER. Iwillread it: 

Provided, That not exceeding $390,000 of the lus general revenues of 
the District of Columbia remaining on the 1st day of July, 1896. shall be trans- 
ferred to the water fund, to be applied in payment in full of the balance of 
the principal of the debt incu for the Winch and Fourteenth street 
water mains, and in part of the principal of the debt incurred for increasing 
the water supply as provided in the act of July 15, 1882. 

When the committee acted upon this matter we were not ad- 
vised whether there was that amount of money to be transferred. 
We find thereis. Therefore we desire to e from the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Theamendment was tostrike out the proviso. 

Mr. TELLER. The amendment was to strike it out. , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. e arenes is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Colorado to recede from amend- 
ment numbered 201. 

The motion was agreed to. — 

Mr. TELLER. I move that the Senate further insist upon its 
amendment and request another conference with the House of 
Representatives on the disagreeing votes thereon. 

Mr. PLATT. What matters are still in disagreement? 

Mr. TELLER. There is a large number of amendments, but 
the real controversy is as to the price that the Government shall 

y for gas eren There is some controversy about electric 

hts, but that. I think, is not avery serious one. The price to be 
p per ps is one matter which is in pretty sharp dispute 
tween use committee and the Senate committee. 

Then, there is the subject of the charities, as to which there isa 
large number of amendments, which makes it appear to be a good 

, although it is practically only one matter, one principle, 

Mr. PLATT. These two subjects are all? 

Mr. TELLER. They are the real matters in dispute. 

Mr. MILLS. Whatis the controversy in regard to ? 

Mr. TELLER. The present contract is for $20.50. e House 
proposes to putit down to $10. The difference has been the point 
of controversy. We have been trying to arrange the matter be- 
“tween the two branches. 

Mr. MILLS. Between $20 and $16. 

Mr. TELLER. There is a question whether the lamps shall burn 
8,000 hours, as the law now provides, or whether they shall burn 
8,732, and there are some o things connected with it. That 
relates to gas. 

With respect to the charities, of course it is understood that the 


House made a lump a riation of nearly $100,000, and the Sen- 
ate distributed it as it had been distributed heretofore; and that 
is the contro between the two bodies on that matter. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from 


o that the Senate further 


insist upon the amendments and ask a conference with the House 
of Representatives on the disagreeing votes thereon. 
The motion was agreed to. 
By unanimous consent, the Presiding Officer was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. TELLER, 
. ALLISON, and Mr. CocKRELL were appointed. 
Mr. GORMAN. Do I understand that the conference report 


has been ee of? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report has been concurred in. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It can be reconsidered. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator from Maryland desires to be 
heard, I will move that we reconsider the action of the Senate. 

Mr. GORMAN. I desire to say only a word on the bill. I un- 
derstand the conferees have reported a disagreement as to two or 
three items, including lighting. 

Mr. TELLER. Gas lighting and electric lights and the chari- 
ties are really the matters in controversy. 

Mr. GORMAN, I trust the Senate conferees on this bill will not 
yield any further. There seems to be a disposition on the part of 
the coordinate branch absolutely to ignore all the recommenda- 
tions of the Senate on the various s eae bills. They seem 
to have come to a frame of mind that the Senate ought not to 
amend the bills in any substantial way. I understand that so far 
as it is agreed to our conferees have probably been compelled to 

ve way on the great items that are absolutely n for the 

ealth and ä of the people of this city. 

We have had a to give us additional water supply, with 
two or three million dollars of the money of the citizens invested 
by Congress in a tunnel to bring in an additional supply to the 
city lying there dead and idle. A report of the engineers, under 
a commission appointed by the Chief of Engineers, is in favor of 
it, yet I understand we have been compelled to give it up. 

TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. GORMAN. Onthe other great item, to protect the city 
ames sufficient number of police, we have been compelled to 
yield. 

Mr. TELLER. I will say that the House made an amendment 
adding 25, and the Senate added 75. We finally took 25 from the 
Senate number, making it 50, yielding two-thirds. 

Mr. GORMAN. That is done when the number of police is 
known to be insufficient to cover the territory and to keep the 
peace with a population that is growing, while a class of people 
are coming in here who, in sr pides require great looking 
after. en sister cities near this are compelled to detail their 
officers to come here and to aid and look after the class of people 
who naturally come to the uae. we can not have protection, 
when the Government pays only a part of the cost and the citi- 
zens are amply able and willing to pay their share of it. Neither 
are we to have oper improvements of the streets. 

Now comes the matter of the lighting of the Capitol, the parks, 
the avenues, and the streets. o years ago, when I was as- 
signed as one of the conferees on the District appropriation bill, 
we agreed, after a long conference, to fix a lower rate for lighting 
this city than any city on the Atlantic Coast. The price stands 
to-day for lighting lamps lower than in any other city. It was 
the understanding on my part at that time—and that is the rea- 
son I make this statement—that we were fixing the price at so 
low a rate that it should not be disturbed until there was some 
change in conditions which made it possible to secure fairly a 
lower rate. At this session another committee, as was so well 
stated by the Senator who now occupies the Chair [Mr. FAULE- 
NER], after a thorough investigation, came to the conclusion that 
the rate we fixed two years ago was lower than it ought to have 
been; that is to say, the difference between 89 cents and $1 a 
thousand feet. There now comes from the coordinate branch, 
after this action of PONTO on an appropriation bill two years 

0, which was practically the unanimous action of both Houses 
of Congress on another bill, a demand for another cut, simply 
because we.are dealing with a corporation. I think there is such 
a thing as fair and honorable dealing with all interests, corpora- 
tions included, and I trust the conferees on the part of the Senate 
will not further surrender. We have surrendered on the water 
question, on the protection of the city, on the improvements of 
the streets, above all things the schools, and for the sewerage for 
the health of the city. 

I think itis time, Mr. President, that the Senate should assert 
itself; and, so far as I am concerned, I should much prefer that 
no appropriation bill whatever should pass at this session of Con- 
gress rather than to make a further surrender. It will be, in m 
judgment, I may say almost disgraceful, if we can not stop 
matter at some point. 

Then there is the matter of charities. It is proposed by the 
other branch of Congress that we shall make no provision which 
can be enforced for the charities to take care of the poor of the 
District of Columbia and to look after the maimed in hospitals, 
all because, Mr. President, there has grown up a desire in certain 
garun at this session to bring in a religious question in connec- . 

with those necessary expenditures. Wearethreatened daily 
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at these conferences that Congress will have to remain here, rather 


than they will give way. I prefer that Congress should remain 
here until December next rather than that this body shall do in- 
justice to these great charitable institutions which we have fos- 
tered and bnilt up and encouraged, and which have conducted 
their affairs as well as any institutions in this country. 

The Senate in its action proposed to continue the appropria- 
tions, which have heretofore been satisfactory, precisely as we 
made them at the last session. We also proposed to appoint a 
commission to examine the whole question and ascertain whether 
there is any defect in the management, whether any improvement 
can be e in the manner of conducting these institutions, as to 
the number of them, and whether any amount of money which 
has been appropriated goes to any church. We prohibited the 
last by express eere asI understand, in the amendment of 
the Senate. and yet we are held here and threatened that we shall 
be kept here for an indefinite period unless we surrender. Mr. 
President, I would remain here. I think it is time for our con- 
ferees to notify those who have charge of bills elsewhere that that 
threat will not intimidate the Senate. Our action is in strict con- 
formity to the law. It is economical; it is just to every interest; 
it discriminates in favor of none. . 

I stand by this bill as the Senate has passed it, because it is the 
law to-day, and the other branch is seeking to change the law. 
The House which attempts to change the law on an appropriation 
bill, if the other House objects, must give away. e are in the 


It would be, as I have said, almost dis; at this of the 
proceedings to do so. Is it possible that religious judice will 
carry us so far that these two great hospi in the ict of 
Columbia will be deprived of the power toattend the unfortunates 


Mr. COCKEELL. Let the motion be put, Mr. President. 
Mr. HARRIS. I withdraw the motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the conference was concurred in. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to reconsider is 
withdrawn, and the conference report is concurred in. 
DANIEL D. JENNINGS. 


Mr. TURPIE. Iask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2947) increasing the pension of Daniel 
D. Jennings, late of Company G, Sixty- Ohio Volunteers. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It to place on the 
pension roll the name of Daniel D. Jennings, a private of Com- 
pany C, Sixty-fifth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a 
pension of $30 a month in lien of the pension he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Bnowxixd, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2708) to con- 
stitute a new division of the eastern judicial district of Texas, 
and to provide for the holding of terms of court at Beaumont, 
Tex., and for the appointment of a clerk for said court. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. p d 6 1 and contingent 
expenses 0 ian Department and fulfilling trea: enpa a- 
tions with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year — — une 
30, 1897. and for other . insisted upon its disagreement 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill numbered 69 and 70; 
agrees to the further conference asked for by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
SHERMAN, Mr. Curtis of Kansas, and Mr. PENDLETON managers 
at the conference on the part of the House. 

-ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 2708) to constitute a new divi- 
sion of the eastern judicial district of Texas, and to provide for 
the holding of terms of court at Beaumont, Tex.. and for the ap- 

intment of a clerk for said court,and it was thereupon signed 

y the Vice-President. 
POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL, 
Mr. ALLISON submitted the following report: 


mppropriations for the service of the P 


year ending June 30, 1897," having met, after full free 
to recommend do recommed to their MAD pasha: sae as follows: 
t the House recede from tto 8 
as s 


ere eee agree to the same with an 


of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the f : " Pro- 


vided, That no 
discontinued b; 
master-Gene 


office to-which such station, substation, or branch office locat 

except in cases of vil towns, or cities of 1,500 or more inhabitants, not 

distant more that 5 miles as near as may be from the outer boi or limits 
rincipal office 


of such city or town in which the p: is located "; and Benate 
agree to the same. 
W. B. ALLISON. 
R. F. PETTIGREW, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
E. F. LOUD, 
J. C. KYLE, 


GEORGE W. SMITH, 
Atanagers on the part of the House. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULEKNER in the chair). 
The question is on concurring in the report of the conference 
Mr. PLATT If I understand the reading of that rt, it al- 
> 2 report, i 
See saper pi ee in the smaller offices 
if they are not more than five miles di the outer bound- 


ary of the city or i ed place. Is that it? 
Mr. ALLISON. tis tbe effect of the report. 
as to the 1,500 or 


Mr. PLATT. To ea does the provision 
The provision applies to vi , towns, 


more inhabitants ap 

Mr. ALLISON. villages or 
cities containing 1,500 or more inhabitants within a radius of five 
miles from the outer boundary of the principal office. 

Mr. PLATT. Ido not quite get it yet. the town or village 
does = niin 1,500 inhabitants, can it consolidate with the 

ce 
. ALLISON. It can not. 

Mr. PLATT. So that the larger place is to be consolidated and 
n smaller place is to retain the post-office. That is very remark- 
able. 

Mr. ALLISON. 'That may seem absurd to the Senator, 
and yet the object is, so far as I can un tand it, to confine free 
ee to the inhabitants of large cities and to towns and vil- 
lages of 1,500 or more inhabitants. ; 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I take it for granted that this 
conferencereport willbe concurred in; but I understand thechange 
which has been made from the amendment inserted by the Senate 
in its first eee there should be a separate post-office 
maintained at every county seat except Cambridge, Mass.—is the 
addition of Towson, Baltimore County, Md., making that another 
D ion. Otherwise it applies to every county seat in the United 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. GORMAN. Iam aware that the action of the Senate con- 
ferees in ae to the insistence of the House that the small 
town of Towson, in Maryland, should be added as an exception 
was brought about by one of the most extraordinary actions on 
the part of post-office officials which I suppose has ever been wit- 
nessed in this country. 

The general proposition that every county seat in the United 
States should have a separate post-office was so perfectly fair that 
there was scarcely a dissenting vote to the proposition in the Sen- 
ate, and there onght not to have been elsewhere, butimmediately 
after the of that amendment by the Senate the greatest 
activity that I have ever known to be exhibited by officials of the 
Government ADR — that -— The a px zd the Post- 
Office Department, the employees who are paid for the purpose 
of looking after the mails of the city of Baltimore. were sent into 
that community and publications were made, both over the si, 
tures of the officials and otherwise, that there was an attempt being 
made to deprive the people of that locality of free delivery, and 
that if the amendment of the Senate should stand they would be 
deprived of the luxury of having two or three carriers to deliver 
letters within the town of Towson. A considerable amount of 
excitement was created by these office officials, and petitions 
came to the conferees not to deprive them of that privilege, not- 
withstanding the fact that it was perfectly in the power of the 
Postmaster-General to continue the free delivery without consoli- 
dation. In other words, the postmasters especially interested in 
having their jurisdiction extended, in order that the receipts of 
their offices and their salaries might be increased, have been used 
to misrepresentand mislead the people. It was successfully done, 
and the conferees on the part of the Senate in this case, as in 
nearly all others, have had to give way to another branch of the 
Government. 

As to the amendment offered by the distinguished Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Pasco}, I think that was a wise provision as it stood, 
and that there should not have been any consolidation of these 
offices outside of a reasonable limit. The conferees in this case 
have fixed a limit of 5 miles. That will eliminate a great many 
of the offices which have been consolidated, which come within 
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my knowledge, and will go very far toward accomplishing the 
object we had in view, although I should have preferred that it 
had been confined to the limits of the city itself. I trust that 
hereafter (and I shall try to make it my business hereafter) we 


shall take this matter up when we have better opportunity to dis- 
cuss it and look into it. I do hope that the Post-Office Commit- 
tees of the two Houses of Congress willin the near future go more 
thoroughly into the conduct of this great Department and see if 
we can not have some genuine reform, because that great De- 

artment is treated as no other Department of the Government. 
23 appropriations are made, and they have had, practically, 
liberty to do as they please with the sixty or seventy million dol- 
lars that we have appropriated. 

Mr. CULLOM. Ninety million dollars. 

Mr. GORMAN. Ninety-odd million dollars we have rid REE 
ated. There ought to be some restraint upon these officials, who 
in this case (it is true in small matters) have acted in a manner 
which I think does not tend to the promotion of confidence in the 
way in which that Department is conducted, and if its power 
through the agents of that Department andits appointees as 
masters can be used to a greater extent, as I know they have been 
used in a smaller way, it would be an abuse that would disturb 
the harmonious relations of the different departments of the Goy- 
ernment, 

Mr. PASCO. Mr. President, 1 realize the difficulties surround- 
ing committees of conference in the disagreeing votes upon ap- 

ropriation bills during the last hours of a session, and I am not 

i to resist the adoption of the present report, though it 
does not as far in the direction which the Senate went as I 
wish it had gone. I hope, however, that the scheme of consoli- 
dating post-offices in districts will receive some check, and that 
there will be opportunities in the future to bring back the post- 
offices of the country in this regard to the plain meaning and 
intention of the law. 

In my judgment, there is no statutory foundation whatever for 
any authority to consolidate post-offices located in different cities 
or towns. I shall not go over that argument again, as I presented 
it, I think, fully and at length in the remarks I made about the time 
the amendment was adopted some two months ago. Authority 
was given by an act approved in 1847 for the establishment of 

branch post-offices, but there never has been any authority, unless 
it has crept in by some eich os in 3 bills, for the 
establishment of stations and substations, ose words have been 
adopted by the Department. They are not in the statutes. They 
are notin any legislation passed by Congress; and the Department 
has no more right to change these names than it has to change the 
names of counties to provinces or States to districts. Thenomen- 
clature is a part of the law and there is no direct authority in the 
law for the establishment of stations or substations. The only 
authority of this character under the law is for branch post-offices, 
and they ner established only within the delivery of the sa 
inal office. e law never contemplated that a post-office should 
be discontinued and the delivery of another office extended over the 
same ground. Here we have around Boston the city office spread 
out to take into its delivery ostgnboring cities, towns, and hamlets, 
and covering more than 60 square miles of territory, far beyond 
the intention of any law that was ever enacted by Congress. 

The people around Boston have been a great deal disturbed in 
consequence of this amendment. I have received a great many 
communications with reference to it. But the disturbance has, I 
believe, largely grown out of the publication of a letter from the 
Postmaster-General, which I understand was sent to the commit- 
tee of conference on this bill to advise them, to guide them in 
their duties in coming to this agreement. I do not know whether 
there is any precedent for assistance of this sort coming from a 
departmental officer. The letter was published in the city of Bos- 
ton. I did not suppose that any such letter existed at the time, 
but I made inquiry and found the original letter in the commit- 
tee room and compared it word for word, and it is exactly as pub- 
lished in the Boston Herald in a communication from this city. 
I am not going to read the entire letter, but I shall read one para- 

ph, which contains a statement which is certainly unfounded; 

ut coming from so high an authority, it is not strange that those 

who are interested have become disturbed and alarmed by the 
amendment. It says: 

At Cambridge and other places Mine Boston, involving a ulation of 
nearly 200,000, they have been enjoying station service for twenty years, and 
if the Pasco amendment prevails these stations, together with the station 
established at the University of Virginia, as substation of Charlottesville 


substations at Quincy, III., at the Soldiers and Sailors“ Home, also several 
others, would be obliged to go back at once to fourth-class offices. 


That very remarkable statement comes from the present Post- 
master-General, and I can not understand how he could have 
fallen into such an error. 

Mr. CULLOM. What is the office in Illinois? 

Mr. ALLISON. Quincy. 

Mr. PASCO. I have not the date of the letter. 
lished in the Boston Herald on April 15. Icom 

of the letter as published with the original and 


It was pub- 
the words 
ey arealike. I 


will give the actual situation in alittle while. I submit the article 
from the Boston Herald to be inserted as a part of my remarks: 


PASCO AMENDMENT PROSPECT—HOPE NOW THAT IT WILL BE EITHER MODI- 
FIED OR REJECTED—PROTESTS POURING IN AND THEY HAVE WEIGHT— 
SENATOR GORMAN, WHO OPPOSES POST-OFFICE CONSOLIDATION, WAITED 
UPON PERSONALLY—THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL'S LETTER. 

{Special dispatch to the Boston Herald.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 14, 1396. 
The pr tof securing such action from the conference commixee on 
the -office consolidations already made as to permit them to remain, if 
not to provide for the further extension of the system, are improving. It 
now seems likely that the Pasco amendment, forbidding the establishment 
or maintenance of such consolidations outside of the limits of cities or towns, 
will be materially modified, if not rejected entirely. Senator ALLISON is so 


*| busy with other appropriation bills that he will probably not have time, he 


= rs, to ere a meeting of the conference committee on the Post-Office bill 
week. 

Meanwhile protests against the Pasco amendment are coming in, and the 
are having weight. Besides the letters and telegrams which are comin from 
residents in metropolitan postal districts which would be unfavorably affected 
by the incorporation of the Pasco amendment in the law, delegationsof prom- 
inent citizens from all the stations in the metropolitan tal district of 
Baltimore have been here to see Senator GORMAN personally, and to impress 
upon him their desire to have the Pasco amendment changed, ifit can not be 
defeated, so as to permit consolidations within a convenient radius of large 
cities, and they left feeling that they had made an impression on the Mary- 
land Benator, who is, of course, the leader of the o ition to the consoli- 
dation scheme. The letter of Postmaster-General V ilson, addressed to the 
conference committee, and referred to in these dispatches last night, states 
e case so well that it seems desirable to give it in full Its contents are as 

ollows: 

The appropriation for service of the Post-Office De ment to cover the 

year ending June 30, 1897, will, I am informed, taken up by a con- 
ference committee of the Senate and House at an "npo Sarees The amend- 
ment offered by Senator Pasco provides as follows: * t nothing herein 
contained shall authorize the establishment or maintenance of any station, 
substation, or branch t-offüice beyond the limits of any city or town in 
which the Saree reg 0! to which such station, substation, or branch office 


is attached is located.’ 

Fox the good of the service, I pae Ares ri this amendment shall not 
prevail There are many reasons why it should not. The establishment of 
stations up to and beyond the corporate limits of cities is of gradual growth 


and for the improvement of the postal service, and there are many commu- 


ce 


nities adjacent to cities which, except for the invisible corporate line divid- 
ing them, would be as one city. The le outside the corporate limits of 
the principal town or principal place, in numerous instances, have important 


business ititerests an e investments, and feel that they are entitled to 
better postal facilities, and they should have them if the appropriation would 
warrant the extension of the service. This manner of extension has gone on 
for a number of years. 

“At Cambridge and other piao adjoining Boston, involving a population 
of nearly 200,000, they have been enjoying station service for twenty years, 
and if the Pascoamendment prevails these stations, together with the station 
established at the University of Virginia, as substation of Charlottesville. 
substations at Quincy, III., at the Soldiers and Sailors“ Home, also several 
others, would be obliged to go back at once to fourth-class offices. In this 
event the postmaster's salary would be derived entirely from box rents and 
the cancellation of stamps, the maximum bei: ; free delivery would nec- 
essarily be abolished; it would exclude the allowances for rent, fuel, and 
light, and miscellaneous items, which includes canceling machines, telephon 
safes, etc., until such time as the Post-Office Department could be inform 
as to the receipts of the office and the population served. As the postmas- 
ter's salary is fixed upon the basis of the gross receipts for the four quarters 
preceding the adjustment, and after adjustment the new status does not be- 
come effective until the first of the ensuing quarter, it would require fifteen 
months before they could be assigned to another class, 

“If the word * maintenance’ is struck out of the amendment, that would 
improve the situation, but, in my judgment, only to a limited extent. It 
would avoid the trouble of establishing t-offices, etc., referred to above. 
but, with the word ‘ maintenance’ left out, the Post-Office Department would 
be prevented from esta stations in future, which, to my mind, would 
be injurious to the service. For instance, New Haven has within its cor- 
porate limits one independent t-office 3 miles distant from the main 
office, while outside the corporate limits, but extending up to the corporate 
line, so that a s r does not know when he goes from one to tho other, 
there are threeor four independent communities having independent offices, 
which post-offices are only Dy miles distant from the main office, being nearer 
than the independent office within the corporate limits. There is no reason, 
in my judgment, if the appropriation will warrant it,why these outside in- 
dependent offices should not have the same postal privileges asthe independ- 
ent offices inside the corporate limits; in fact, the same postal privileges as 
at the main office. 


“The amount ap 1 5 ted by Congress for clerk hire to cover the fiscal 
1e en: June 30, 1597, is so conservative that the power of the Postmas- 
r-General to consolidate post-offices is limited in.such manner that I fear I 


citíes Koop um the Union, there being now within the limits of various 


ependent offices. 
“If it is the desire of Con to restrict the extension of the service and 
the improvement that will necessarily follow therefrom, I would suggest 
that it be confined to a limit of 5, 10, or 15 miles from the corporate limits.” 
Attached to the Postmaster-General’s letter is a table showing the princi- 
pa about the service in the metropolitan postal districts now estab- 
ed, including the following for the Boston district: 


Stations and substations. 


Station E, Cambridge ...... 

Station F, Cambridgeport..| 41,218 
Station H, Chelsea 81, 295 
Station M, East Cambridge.| 13,967 
Station P, North Cambri 10, 447 
Station R, Re 7,437 
Station U 
Station 
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This statement has support in a speech made by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] a few days ago when this subject was 
before the Senate upon the consideration of a former conference 
report upon this bill, and I was surprised that he, knowing the 
community as well as he does, understanding the postal laws as 
well as he does, should virtually have indo: this statement. I 
will read what he said in his few remarks made on the Ist of June. 
I regret that he is out of his seat to-day, but this matter can not 
be postponed. It is found on page 5950 of the RECORD, and is as 
follows: 

There are no less than 157,786 persons now served from the Boston city-post- 
office who are not within the coats ro limits, who under this amendment 
will be thrown out of that service and forced back on fourth-class post-offices 
and the service greatly deteriorated thereby. 

Cambridge is one of the places enumerated further on at the 
close of the Senator’s remarks. 

It is also mentioned in the letter of the Postmaster-General. 
The city of Cambridge contains four stations, Tuo, Sa in the 
foregoing statement as stations E, F, M, and P. nose stations 
used to be four Rey ton post-offices in my days when I was 
a student at college there. The population of the city at the pres- 
ent time is over 80,000 people, 1 nE to a recent enumeration, 
a larger city than Harrisburg, Pa.; and we are told by the Post- 
master-General and by the Senator from Massachusetts that this 
large city will be made a fourth-class post-office if **the Pasco 
amendment” shall be continued in the bill without any change. 
Surely this statement was made in haste and without due consid- 
eration. 

The population of the city is as intelligent as that of any other 
city in the Union. It is a university city and it is a county seat; 
and the people there are entitled to the very best postal service 
possible. Under noconditions could their office be reduced to the 
position of a fourth-class post- office. They are entitled to a first- 
class office. The population and the receipts of the post-offices or 
stations within the city limits justify the very best possible serv- 
ice that can be given to them, but they have been allowed to sup- 
pose from this letter of the Postmaster-General and from the re- 
marks that have been made here in the Senate that their present 
postal facilities depend upon the defeat or modification of this 
amendment. The principal office—now Station E—became a Pres- 
idential office in 1849, forty-seven years ago, and it is now entitled 
to be a Presidential office, and under this amendment there could 
al pale at East Cambridge, Cambridgeport, and North Cam- 

ridge. 

I aderant a great many letters have been received here in 
reference to this amendment. Ihave received some myself. One 
or two are from my old classmates. They have come, many of 
them, from strangers. Some of them are opposed to this amend- 
ment, owing to this danger which they apprehend, that they will 
lose their postal facilities, But I have letters from some very 
intelligent people; one here from the publisher of the Grand 
Army Record, another from an officer of the Massachusetts Total 
Abstinence Society, and a good many from intelligent citizens in 
Boston and Cambridge, approving of the amendment and 
hoping thatit will be continued in the bill in the language in 
which it was ely soared adopted. 

But, Mr. President, our conferees, I have no doubt, have done as 
well as they could, and it seems at present that this reform can 
not go on any further at the present time. The amendment has 
been shorn of a great deal of its strength, but I hope with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GoRMAN] that the time will come at 
another session when we shall be able to devote more time to this 
subject and when the amendment can be carried out in the shape 
in which it passed the Senate by a very decided majority upon a 
yea-and-nay vote during the present session. 

The subject is a very important one. It seems to me that it is 
very undesirable that post-offices should be consolidated under 
the plan which has been going on for some time in the Depart- 
ment, originating long before the present Postmaster-General 
commenced his service, and for which the present Administration 
is not responsible. This practice has crept gradually into the law 
without any intention on the A ee of the legislative department 
that such a system of things should ever be established; and the 
indications are, from publications that have reached me, that a 
desire exists to extend the system a great deal further by estab- 
lishing postal districts and discontinuing existing post-offices. 

There is one feature of this matter that has not been considered. 
The matter was comparatively new to me when I first brought 
up the amendment. I had never given the subject any great con- 
sideration and I was not well informed in reference toit. I found, 
however, that a great many of my brother Senators on both sides 
of the Chamber were but little better off in the way of informa- 
tion than I was myself. But there is one point worthy of consid- 
eration in the future. The law requires that every postmaster 
shall give a bond for the conduct of his office; but there is nolaw 
that I have found which requires the clerks to give bond when 
they go out to take charge of these stations in cities where per- 
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haps there may be, as at Cambridge, a population of 80,000 peo- 


ple. If Iam correct, and I believe I am, there is no officer under 
an official bond in charge of the Cambridge office. These clerks 
are in charge of post-offices, and the intention of the law that 
every postmaster shall be bonded is avoided and can not be car- 
ried out under this arrangement. I understand that the poeman 
ter of the principal office is responsible under his bond, but that 
is not the intention of the law. A postmaster in another city 
ought not to have this burden placed upon him. 

Mr. President, I will not say anything further upon this matter 
to-day. It is an important and interesting question, and the fu- 
ture will give us further opportunities to consider it and bri: 
about such reforms as Congress may think proper. I am oppos 
entirely to this system of consolidation. I gaye my reasons at 
some length when the amendment was adop Iam in favor of 
the restoration of every station and substation beyond the limits 
of the city or town where the principal office is located to its 
former position as an independent office. I hope we shall see the 
time when the present system, which has crept into the law, as I 
have already remarked, without any proper authority, will be en- 
tirely discontinued, and the post-office system will be restored as 


it used to be, with each office under its own postmaster, a bonded 


officer, and each community enjoying its own post-office. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the report of the committee of conference, 

The report was concurred in. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 9409) making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in appropriations for expenses of the House of Representatives, 
and other purposes, for the fiscal year 1896, was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 


ELIZA SANDFORD. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the bill 
(S. 1189) granting a pension to Eliza Sandford, returned from the 
House of AREA bs at the request of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment made by the House of Represent- 
atives, and agree to the same. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CONTEMPTS OF COURT. 


Mr. HILL. Ihave given notice on several occasions that I de- 
sire to call up for consideration the bill (S. 2984) in relation to con- 
tempts of court. I should like to ask that it be taken up now. 

Mr. PLATT. I hope the Senator from New York will not ask 
that it be taken up now. It is very late. 

Mr. HILL. I will not ask the Senate to proceed with its con- 
sideration this evening, but I desire to have it taken up so that 
we may know what the unfinished business is to be for to-morrow. 

Mr. PLATT. Doesthe Senator want to displace the unfinished 
b HILL N d k he immi 

r. No one desires to speak upon the i ation bi 
and it is not e ted to pass at this ne ue E m 

Mr. CHANDLER, I have an understanding with the junior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GrBsoN], who I do not see in the 
Chamber, that the immigration bill will not be pressed in his 
absence. Therefore I shall be very willing myself to allow it to 
be 5 laid aside, in order that the exceedingly meritori- 
ous bill which the Senator from New York has in charge may be 
taken up. I wish the Senator from Connecticut would let it come 
up. It might be passed within half an hour. 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator from New Hampshire is facetious 
at times, and at times he is severe. This is one of his facetious 
times. I think the Senator from New York ought not to ask to 
take aix bill to-night with such a thin Senate present. $ 

Mr. HILL. I think we ought to know what is to be the unfin- 
ished business for to-morrow. I have given way on several occa- 
sions, as the Senator from Connecticut knows, and I think I am 
entitled to have the bill considered. If the Senate does not want 
to pass it after it hears the arguments it may vote it down. I 
trust he will make no objection to the bill being taken up and made 
the unfinished business. I shall not ask to proceed further with 
it this evening. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand the 
Senator from New York to move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HILL. I will first ask unanimous consent. 
friend the Senator from Connecticut will not object. 

Mr. PLATT. I do not think that this bill, which is an impor- 
tant measure, ought to be taken up now, and I move that the 
Senate adjourn. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Connec- 
ticut yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. HILL. Iam desirous of having this bill taken up, not for 
the purpose of discussing it to-night, but so that it may be made 


I hope my 
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the unfinished business. I shall have to call for the yeas and nays 
on the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. SMITH. Will the Senator from Connecticut yield to me? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I suggest that the bill be taken up to-mor- 
row Snes. after the routine morning business. 

Mr. HILL. Of course I am entirely ing to do that. The 
Senator from Connecticut seems to be fighting it by every techni- 
cality. That is all. 

Mr. PLATT. Iam not fighting the bill by every technicality, 
but I do not want the bill taken up here to-night, and I do not 
know what we may want to take up to-morrow morning. 

Mr. HARRIS. Win the Senator from Connecticut consent that 
the bill may be taken up for consideration after the routine busi- 
ness to-morrow morning, or immediately after the reading of the 
Journal to-morrow morning? 

Mr. PLATT. That is precisely what I can not assent to, be- 
cause I do not know what business the Senate may want to trans- 
act to-morrow morning. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mine was an innocent question, and it is an- 
swered, 

L. ROBERT COATES & CO. 


Mr. SMITH. Iaskthe Senator from Connecticut to withhold 
his motion for a moment, that I may ask for the consideration of 
a bill. On behalf of the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gon- 
MAN], who is absent in conference committee, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill (S. 1583) for the 
relief of L. Robert Coates & Co., of Baltimore, Md. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the bill be read for information, subject to 
Ke eT 

e bill was read; and by unanimous consent the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider it. 

'The bill was reported from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, in line 6, after the words sum of," to strike out 
** $6,000 " and insert “ $5,273.30 ”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby, 

Co., of Baltimore, Md., 


authorized and directed to pay to L. Robert Coates & r M 

out of any moneys in the ury not otherwise a priated, the sum of 

$5,273.30, in full of the billof said firm for steel plates hed for and which 

Pe used in the construction of the United States light-house steamer 
nta. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Will my colleague permit me to move an ex- 
ecutive session? 
Mr. PLATT. I will withdraw the motion to adjourn for that 


p d 

Mr. HAWLEY. Imove that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

'The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After ten minutes spent in ex- 
ecutive session the doors were reopened. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I desire to have the RECORD cor- 
rected with reference to an expression on the part of the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] as to my absence this after- 
noon. Whatever arrangement he may have had with reference 
to calling up the immigration bill I do not know, but I wish it 
distinctly stated that it was not owing to my absence that the 
Senator did not call up the bill, for I was present. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. ident, when I said I did not desire 
to proceed with that bill during the absence of the Senator from 
Maryland, I did not mean that he was out of the city. I only 
meant that he was for the moment out of the Senate Chamber; 
that he was accidentally in the cloakroom for the moment. I 
know that there is no Senator more punctual in attendance and 
more faithful and zealous in the discharge of those public duties 
in which he interests himself. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was to; and (at 5 o’clock and 43 minutes 
p m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, June 9, 

896, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


. NOMINATION. 
Executive nomination received by the Senate June 8, 1896. 
CONSUL. 


Richard M. Bartleman, of Massachusetts, to be consul of the 
United States at Malaga, Spain, vice David N. Burke, nominated 
&nd confirmed as consul-general at Tangier, Morocco. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 8, 1596. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
Artillery arm. 
Tout Col Francis Luther Guenther, Fifth Artillery, to be 
colonel. 

Maj. William Sinclair, Second Artillery, to be lieutenant-colonel. 
Capt. Edward Field, Fourth Artillery, to be major. 

First Lieut. Harry Reuben Anderson, Fourth Artillery, to be 


captain. 
' ees nd Lieut. Wilmot Edward Ellis, Fifth Artillery, to be first 
lieutenant. 
POSTMASTERS. 


Alexander M. Brownley, to be postmaster at Franklin, in the 
UA of Southampton and State of Virginia. 

William F. Rooney, to be postmaster at Waltham, in the county 
of Middlesex and State of husetts. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, June 8, 1896. 
[Continuation of legislative day of June 6, 1896.} 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order by the 
Speaker at 10 o'clock a. m. 


INTEREST OF INDIAN TRIBES IN VIRGINIA BONDS. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I present a resolution of in- 
quiry, with a report from the Committee on Indian Affairs. It is 
ü 8 resolution. 

e Clerk read as follows: 

Resol That the Secre of the Treasu: , requested 
to pose 8 Lr epe d it any, fate, Wao taken te ne 8 
Department to collegt or procure a settlemeut of the principal and interest 
of certain State bonds and stocks the ownership of w was assumed by the 
United States under authority of the Indian appropriation act of August 1 
1804, and upon which the United States has since paid interest to the severa 
Indian tribes interested; and what efforts, if any, have been made to procure 
payment of the bonds of the original State of Virginia taken over under said 
act and now amounting to $1,400,000, of which sum, under the constitution of 
the State of West Virginia, an equitable proportion was to be assumed and 
provided for by the new State. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I ask for a vote upon the resolution, Mr. 
Speaker, 

Mr. KEM. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KEM. If it bein order, I desire to raise the point of no 
qnorum. 

The SPEAKER. Perhaps the gentleman can raise it when the 
question of a vote comes. 

Mr. KEM. Idid not hear. 

The SPEAKER. Perhaps the gentleman can raise it when the 
question of a vote comes. 

Mr. KEM. I presumed I could, but desire to raise it now if it 
is in order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Task for a vote upon the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The matter can be developed by a vote. 

The SPEAKER proceeded to put the question. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to understand 
ear about this resolution. It is not privileged, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will say to my friend that a part of the 
funds of these Indians were invested—— 


Mr. KEM. A parliamentary og dH : 
Mr. SHERMAN (continuing). In bonds of the State of Vir- 


ginia. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. What I want to inquire about this is, is 
it just introduced? 
Mr. SHERMAN. It is simply a resolution of inquiry. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. And simply introduced now? 
Mr. SHERMAN, It is a privileged resolution; just a resolution 


of inquiry. 
Mr RICHARDSON. Has it been considered by any committee? 
Mr. SHERMAN. It has been considered by ittee on 
Indian Affairs and re back favorably. 
Mr, RICHARDSON. Unanimously? 
Mr. SHERMAN., Les, sir; it has reported unanimously. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. All right. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was put; and the Speaker announced that the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. KEM. No quorum. 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman ask for a division? 
Mr. KEM. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 70, noes none, 
No quorum. 


Mr, KEM. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman raises the point of no quorum. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move a call of the House. 

The motion was a to. j 

The roll was called; when the following-named members failed 
to respond: è : 


Acheson, 


Fenton. 
Adams, Fi Maddox, Robinson, Pa. 
Aitken, Fletcher, M ire, Royse, 
Aldrich, Ala. F Me Rusk, 
en, Utah Foss, McCleary, Minn. Russell, Ga. 

Anderson, Fowler. McClellan, Sauerhering, 
"pales Gamble, McClure, Settle, 
Atwood Gibson, MeCormic 8 ion, 

er M Gillett, Masa. McCreary, Ky. Shaw, 
Bake ,N.H. Hadley, McEwan, Shuford, 
Barham, Hall, McLaurin, Skinner. 
Barrett, Halterman, McRae, Smith, Ill. 
Bartlett, Ga. niy, Meiklejohn, Smith, Mich. 
Dae, NON, pos ae ror, Snover, 

ch, on, iles, A 
Belknap, Hatch, Miller, Kas. Spalding, 
Bennett, Heiner, Pa. Milliken, Sparkman, 

lack, Hendrick, ilnes, Spencer, 

Boutelle, Henry, Conn. Miner, N. X. Steele, 
Bowers, Hermann, ondell, Btephenson, 
Brosius, Hicks, Money, Stone, W. A. 
Brown, Hilporn, orse, Strait, 
Catchin Hitt, oses, Strode, Nebr. 

krell, Howard. Murphy, Swanson, 
Colson, Hubbard, urray, Towne, 

T, Huff, Sill. Tucker, 
Corliss, Hulick, Newlands, Turner, Va. 
Cousins, Hull, Noonan, 4 

0 Hutcheson, Northway, adsworth, 
Cox, Hyde, Odell, Walker, Va. 
Johnson, Ogden, ‘Warner, 
Crowley, Johnson, Ind. Owens, Washin, 
mp, Kyle, Patterson, Watson, Ind. 
Culberson, 1 Pedes. Wem 
à 'wson, } s e. 
De Armond, Lefever, Pickler, Wilson, Ohio 
ny, Le g. ice, ‘Wilson, 
De Witt, Lewis, EE. à 
inton, mey, 
Dolliver, Livingston, Ray, Woomer, 
ett, er, Reyburn, 


The SPEAKER. The doors will now be closed and the absen- 
tees will be called. 

The doors were accordingly closed; and the Clerk proceeded to 
call the absentees, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California (when the name of Mr. BARHAM 
was called). Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr, BARHAM, is absent 
by leave of the House.. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California (when the name of Mr. BOWERS 
was called). Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Bowxns, also is 
&bsent by leave of the House. 

Mr. HEMENWAY (when the name of Mr. HATCH was called). 
Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. HATCH, is detained at home by 
sickness, and I ask that he be excused. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered, 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut (when the name of Mr. TUCKER 
was called). Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. 
"TUCKER, is detained by illness, and I ask that he be excused. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. BISHOP (when. the name of Mr. LEISENRING was called). 
Mr. Speaker, Mr. LEisENRING was called out of town by an acci- 
dent on Saturday evening, too late to ask leave of absence, I ask 
that he be excused. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the gentleman from 


Pennsylvania . LEISENRING] will be excused, 
Mr. KEM. Iobject, Mr. S er. 
The question being taken, Mr, LEISENRING was excused. 


Mr. STRONG (when the name of Mr. WirsoN of Ohio was 
called), Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. WILSON, is detained at 


home on account of sickness, and I ask that he be excused. 


The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Witson] will be excused. 

Mr. KEM. Iobject. 

Mr. STRONG. Imovethatmy colleague, Mr. WiLSON of Ohio, 
be excused, 

The question being taken, the Speaker declared that the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. KEM. I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were 120 ayes. 

Mr. KEM. No quorum, Mr. Speaker. 

TheSPEAKER. TheChair hoped the gentleman from Nebraska 
tte a that a quorum is not necessary on a call of the House. 
(laughter. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer the resolution 
which I send to the desk. 

Mr. KEM. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. I desire to know 
if there is a quorum it 

Mr. DINGLEY. It does not require a quorum for the consider- 
ation of the resolution which I have offered. 


Mr. KEM. I desire to ask if it is not impossible to do business |: 


without a quorum. S 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 


Nebraska that it is competent under the Constitution of the 
United States to do certain business without a quorum. 

Mr. KEM. Then I wish I could amend the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not understand the gentle- 
man’s observation. 

Mr. KEM. I only expressed a wish that I had the power to 
amend the Constitution of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. There are certain things which are provi- 
dential. er] 

Mr. S MAN. Iask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be given that power. [Laughter. 

Mr. PA . lobject. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I call for the reading of the 
resolution I have sent to the desk. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That all leaves of absence heretofore ted to members of the 


House, except such as are granted on accourt of sickness of a member or 
Sickness in his family, be revoked. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Pending that, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Maine whether he does not think it would 
be well toleave this matterin its present position until we see 
what course will be taken by the Senate within the next two hours? 
It is possible that if yep ops the appropriation bill which we sent 
them last Saturday it wil not be found necessary to call mem- 
bers back from their homes. ^ 

Mr. DINGLEY. The difficulty that we have had for two or 
three days in maintaining a quorum, with the knowledge that 
members are hourly leaving the city, compels us to take some 
such action as this resolution proposes. f 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Idid not know but we might get along with- 
out itif the Senate should take certain action within the next two 


Mr. DINGLEY. I think no harm will come from the adoption 
of the resolution. 

The resolution was unanimousl d to, 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, offer another resolution which 
I send to the desk. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resol ; 5 
intar them the Honse hie revoked all leaves of KEENE except where each 
absence is on account of sickness of a member or sickness in his family, and 
that their immediate presence is required at the daily sessions of the House 
for the purpose of transacting public business. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. BABCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say, on behalf of my 
colleague, Mr. SAUERHERING, that Iam in receipt of a letter from 
him stating that he has been called away by sickness in his family. 
I wish this fact to appear in the RECORD, and I ask that he 
excused, 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether or not 
leaveof absence has been granted my colleague, Judge DE ARMOND, 
but will state that a few days since he was called home by the ill- 
ness and death of a brother, and if leave has not been granted, I 
ask that he now be given indefinite leave of absence. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that the gentleman’s 
colleague, Mr. DE ARMOND, is not on the list of members who 


have been excused, 
Then I ask that he be excused, for the reason 


Mr. DOCKERY, 
I have stated. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, Mr. DE ARMOND, will be excused. 

Mr. KEM. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Under the rule 
are not all gentlemen who have been excused on account of sick- 
ness of themselves or their families excused anyhow? 

The SPEAKER. Not those that have not been excused. 
[Langhter. | 

Mr. DOC Y. But my colleague, Mr. DE ARMOND, has not, 
it seems, been granted leave of absence heretofore, and I am ad- 
vised that he left to attend the funeral of a brother. 

Mr. KEM. That may be true in this case. But other gentle- 
men have risen in their places and made personal excuses for gen- 
tlemen who have singly been excused. I submit that the rule 
covers all such cases. 

There being no objection, Mr, DE ARMOND was excused. 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. Iaskthat the gentleman from 
Virginia, Mr. TUCKER, be excused on account of sickness. 

ere being no objection, Mr. TUCKER was excused. 

Mr. HAIN ER of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, last Friday my col- 
league, Mr. STRODE, informed me that he had received a letter 
announcing the sickness of his wife. I understand he left the 
city on Saturday, and I eit was on that account. If he is 
not excused, I now ask that he be excused. 

cs SPEAKER. The gentleman's colleague has not been ex- 
cused. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Then I ask that he be excused on 
the ground stated. 

There being no objection, Mr. STRODE of Nebraska was excused, 
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Mr. HOPKINS. I ask leave of absence for my colleagues, Mr. 
Lorimer and Mr. Foss, on account of sickness in their families. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois, Mr. LORIMER, 
has already been excused. Is there objection to excusing the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, Mr. Foss, on account of sickness in his 
family? 

There being no objection, Mr. Foss was excused. 

Mr. JOY. Lask that my colleague, Mr. HUBBARD, be excused 
on account of illness in his family. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, Mr. HUBBARD, will be excused. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have been informed that my colleague, Jud 
ABBOTT, is detained at his home sick. Iask that he be exc ^ 

There being no objection, Mr. ABBOTT was excused. 

Mr. BRU. . Ihave just been informed that my colleague, 
Mr. Brosius, left the city sick, and is now detained at his home 
by sickness. Iask that he be excused, 

There being no objection, Mr. BROSIUS was excused. 

Mr. DINGLEY. As we have now present more than a quorum 
of members, I move that all further proceedings under the call 
be dispensed with. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. How many members are present? 

The SPEAKER. One hundred and ninety. 

The motion of Mr. DINGLEY was agreed to. 

STATE BONDS OWNED BY THE UNITED STATES. 

The SPEAKER. The question recurs on the resolution reported 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. SHERMAN], which the Clerk 
will again read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the EL) seed hea- and he is W 
to report to Congress what steps, if any, have n taken by the asury De- 
partment to collect or procure a settlement of the DUAE and interest of 
certain State bonds and stocks, the ownership of which was assumed by the 
United States under authority of the Indian appropriation act of August 15. 
1894, and npon which the United States has since paid interest to the sever 
Indian tribes interested; and what efforts. if any, ve been made to procure 
payment of the bonds of the original State of Virginia taken over under said 
&ct and now amounting to $1,400,000, of which sum, under the constitution of 
the State of West Virginia, an equitable proportion was to be assumed and 
provided for by the new State. 

Mr. McMILLIN. From what committee does this resolution 
come? How does it come before the House? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It isa resolution of inquiry, coming before 
the House on the report of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. SHERMAN, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

DEFICIENCIES. 

Mr, CANNON. I move to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9409) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the 15 
er 


priations for the expenses of the House of Representatives, and for o 
purposes, for the fiscal year 1896. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, be,and the same are hereby, appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated for the objects here’ ter expressed, 
for the service of the year 1896, namely: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


For compensation and mileage of Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and Delegates from the Territories, $25,000. 
NA eous items and expenses of special and select committees, 


CAPITOL BUILDING. 


For the care of the Capitol Grounds in repairing damages to trees, foliage, 
and planting made cannery by recent storms, $000. ig 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is hereby, authorized to credit 
the appropriations for the ** Revenue Cutter Service, » with a portion of 
the unexpended balance, not exceeding $9,000, of the appropriation for said 
"s or the — year ending: pg d 1895, and LR r x of ne i: 
pen balance, not exceeding $l, e appropriations for the refu 
station at Point Barrow, Alaska." 3 i 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Iask for a second. 
å ao CANNON. Task that a second may be considered as or- 
ered, 
Mr. RICHARDSON. I do not object to that. 
The SPEAKER, Is there objection to considering a second as 
ordered? 
Mr. KEM. I object. 
The SPEAKER, Objection is made. 
The SPEAKER appointed as tellers Mr. CANNon-and Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON. 
The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 181, noes 1. 
So a second was ordered. 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I will say but a word in explana- 
tion of this bill. 
It is made necessary by the seating of additional members and 
for their pay and mileage during this Congress, $25,000 for the 


for session of select commit- 
tees, $12,000. Gentlemen who have kept track of the business of 


the House know that there has been a considerable expenditure in 
that direction, and it is absolutely necessary to meet the demand 
for the balance of the fiscal year, 

For care of the Capitol Grounds on account of the recent storms, 


This is a proper and necessary expenditure for the pu e of 
keeping these grounds in pe order and repairing the Garage 
done by recent storms. it is not 3 the ordinary 
regular force will have to be discharged for the balance of the 
fiscal year and work s nded on the grounds, 

The next item in the bill is an expenditure making a certain 
amount of money available for the Revenue-Cutter Service, which 
is the amount of the unexpended balance of the last fiscal year, 
and the amount unexpended for the refuge station at Point Bar- 
row, Alaska, also for the Revenue-Cutter Service. It becomes 
necessary on account of the expenditure for the fitting out of the 
expedition to Bering Sea. 

5 will „ that all of ei ne items immedi- 
ately required and absolutely necessary, whic es it important 
that this bill should without delay. P 

.Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I believe that this is the first 
time in the history of Congress, as far as my observation goes 
that it has been found necessary to pass a special deficiency bill 
to provide for the expenses mentioned by the gentleman from Ili- 
nois for contested seats and for the pay of new members seated 


during this M diro 
Mr. CANNON. Oh, no; it has been done at every session of 
Congress 


Mr. RICHARDSON. A special Pppropriauon bill passed for 

er iar! of pesing menberi seated during the session? 
. CANNON. Oh, well, you may call it a special opprop 

tion or not, but this provision is always made in some of the bills. 

Mr. DOCKERY. This grows out of the increase of the meager 
majority on the other side. (Laughter. ] 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I suppose it grows out of the additional 
members seated by this House. 

Mr. CANNON. Lask a vote. : 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. CANNON to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill (two-thirds voting in favor thereof), 
the motion was to. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to pass the following res- 
olution, which I think I can do by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on . or such subcommittees 
as they may designate, are hereby authorized to sit during the vacation for 
the purpose of considering and facilitating the business of the committee in 
advance of the next regular session; to be convened at such time as the chair- 
man of said committee may order. 


Mr. CANNON. This is the usual resolution. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to its consideration? 
Mr. KEM. Iobject. 
; Mr. CANNON. I move to suspend the rules and pass the reso- 
ution. 
The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended and the resolution adopted. 


PENITENTIARY MILITARY RESERVATION, FORT LEAVENWORTH, 


Mr. BRODERICK. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass House bill No. 8383, with the amendments authorized 
by the committee, They are incorporated in the bill which I send 
to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney-General is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to select on the military reservation at Leavenworth, Kans., within 
limits hereinafter described, a site for the erection of a penitentiar: 
other buildings, wall, and workshops for the employment of United States 
prisoners, with such improvements as he may direct in connection with the 
completion of the several buildings; said penitentiary to be of a capacity to 
accommodate at least 1,200 convicts, and to be situa on said grounds and 
within the following boundary lines: Beginning at & point at the northwest- 
ern intersection of Grant and n avenues, thence north 72? west, more or 
less, 4,500 feet, more or less, to a stone in the field north of the Government 
farm barn; thence due west 1,500 feet, more or less, to the north side of Lo- 

avenue; thence along said avenue and its prolongation to the western 
Founder of the military reservation; thence south along said line to the 
southwest corner of said reservation; thence east along the south line of said 
Leavenworth to the 


and 


this prison reservation shall be e for military tactical purposes when 
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Loser ct d shall pre plans, specifications, and estimates, and submit 
em to the Attorney. meral for apres. 4 
Seo. 3. That upon the approval of plans and estimates the Attorney-Gen- 
eral is authorized to incur the expense necessary to construct the peniten- 
tiary apma oy thus approved, and for this purpose shall employ the labor of 
the convicts in the present United States Penitentiary at Fort venworth 
that can, under proper guards, be used on the necessary stone, brick, and 
wood work and in the manufacture of lime on the reservation until the com- 
letion of the same, and shall use all the equipments for carrying on work 
Dat are in tho possession of the present U States Penitentiary building 
including the sawmill and shops equipped for working in iron. stone, brass, an 
wood, with the useof the animals and wagons there belonging to the United 
States for peces material and other necessary transportation; and said 
prison shall have the right to quarry stone for prison pu s in any of the 
uarries on the Fort Leavenworth rvation: Provided, That no expense 
lbe incurred under this act until an appropriation is made with which 
to commence the buildings. 

Sud. 4. That the cost of employing an architect and of Daring said peni- 
tentiary, workshops, and improvements thus authorized shall not, exclusive 
of the prison labor, exceed the sum of $150,000, of which no more than $50,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, shall be expended in a fiscal year. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 
p bill. : TR 

Mr. McMILLIN. In order to have an explanation of this bill, 
Idemand a second. 

Mr. BRODERICK. Task that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. BRODERICK. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
Miu] asks an explanation. In 1891 Congress provided for three 
Federal penitentiaries. One was to be located west of the Rocky 
Mountains and two east. No appropriation was made for the 
purchasing of the sites or the establishing of the prisons, and no 

rison was established under that act until a year ago, when the 

ifty-third Congress converted the old military prison at Fort 
Leavenworth into a civil United States penitentiary. That took 
effect and the change was made on the Ist of last July. The mil- 
itary prisoners were kept in an old building that was erected there 
for commissary stores more than forty years ago. It is wholly 
unsuitablefor a penitentiary. The building is situated inside the 
garrison; and it is not desirable by either the Department of War 
or the Department of Justice that it should remain there. The 

rison end ths small yard inclosing it are under the control of the 
Be ent of Justice, while the military post and reservation are 
under the control of the War Department. 

Now, the two Departments have agreed upon a new site. They 
have agreed to remove the prison from the garrison over into a 
corner of the military reservation, on Government land, where 
the site does not cost the Government a dollar. This site is agreed 
upon by the two Departments, so there is no difference of opinion 
in relation toit. The site is located about a mile and a half from 
the garrison, so that the government of the military post will not 
conflict with the government of the penitentiary or the authori- 
ties of that institution, This arrangement is agreeable to all 
concerned. ; 

Mr. SAYERS. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. BRODERICK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SAYERS. I do not object to the bill. I wish an explana- 
tion in regard toit. As I understand, the proposition is to transfer 
certain buildings that are on a particular portion of the military 
reservation to another portion. 

Mr. BRODERICK. No; they will rebuild; but this does not 
provide my 5 There is not a dollar to be expended 
under this bill or until the appropriation is made. But the most 
important thing in this bill is the authorizing of the employment 
of the prison labor in quarrying stone, which is plentiful on the 
military reservation. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Does not this bill carry $150,000? 

Mr. BRODERICK. No, sir; this bill carries no appropriation. 
It provides that the prison labor may be employed anywhere on 
the reservation in quarrying stone, in excavating for walls, and 
in EVA such things as may be done preparatory to the erection 
of a building, without the expenditure of any money. 

Mr. SAYERS. This bill has the approval of both the War De- 
partment and the Department of Justice? 

Mr. BRODERICK. Yes. Ihave a letter here from the Secre- 
tary of War, in which he suggests an amendment in relation to 
the boundaries of the proposed site. 'That amendment has been 
made, and is incorporated in the bill that has been read, so that 
me Departments are satisfied with and approve this arrange- 
ment. 

Now, if there are no questions,and if no gentleman desires to 
say anything, I will ask for a vote; but if any gentleman desires 
to speak I will yield to him. 

. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I find this in section 4: 

That the cost of employing an architect and of building said e 
workshops, and improvements thus authorized shall not, exclusive of the 
prison labor, exceed the sum of $150,000, of which no more than $50,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, shall be expended in a fiscal year. 

Mr. BRODERICK, Yes; I will explain that. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Now, is not that an appropriation of $150,000, 
limited only by the condition that there shall be only $50,000 
expended each year? 


Mr. BRODERICK. No; the gentleman will see—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. It is very peculiarly worded, and I ask the 
ntleman's own construction of it. 

Mr. BRODERICK. At the close of section 3 there is a pro- 


vision to which I call the gentleman’s attention. It is as follows: 


Provided, That no expense shall be incurred under this act until an appro- 
priation is made with which to commence the buildings. 


That is at the close of section 3. So that there is positively no 
ue dpa carried in this bill—not a dollar. 

. HENDERSON. It is Deae Smet yer so as to prevent an 
appropriation being made; and the Cómmittee on the Judiciary 
would not agree to it until it was amended so as to prevent that 
in this bill. 

Mr. McMILLIN. So as to prevent an appropriation? 

Mr. HENDERSON. So as to prevent an appropriation, After 
that it was unanimously agreed to. 

. McMILLIN. It provides for the employment of archi- 
tects. How can ud be employed without an appropriation? 

Mr. BRODERICK. They can not be employed until an appro- 
priation has been made. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then this is mere brutum fulmen. 

Mr. BRODERICK. They may be employed when an appropri- 
ation is made. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then it is a bill for the erection of a peniten- 
ia" which does not erect a penitentiary? 

.BRODERICK. It is a bill providing the means by which 
certain a i work can be done without expense to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. ELLIS. It is for the employment of the convict labor. 

Mr. BRODERICK. These prisoners are there without EM | 
todo. They are kept in their cells and have to be taken out an 
marched over the grounds to give them exercise. The warden 
wants work for them. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Now, right there, I want to ask the gentle- 
man whether this is not a change of the method of keeping prison- 
ers from that adopted in past years. Heretofore we have made 
our contracts, as I understand it, with the penitentiaries of the 
States to take care of the prisoners and keep them employed; but 
it seems now that we are providing them with fans instead of 


ers. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. S. er, if the gentleman will allow me. 
The last Congress p: an act by which the military prison at 
Fort Leavenworth was transferred to the Department of Justice, 
so that civil prisoners, convicts of the civil courts, might be con- 
fined in 1 

Mr. McMILLIN. Is there any other prison of that kind? 

Mr. SAYERS. None, I believe. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then that is a departure. 

Mr. SAYERS. I will say to the gentleman that it is not a de- 
parture. 

Mr. McMILLIN. It was a departure last year. 

Mr. SAYERS. It was not a departure last year. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. That is what I was trying to get at. 

Mr. SAYERS. If the gentleman from Tennessee will examine 
the laws passed in the Fifty-first Congress he will find that there 
is an act which provides for the construction of three military 
prisons. 

Mr.McMILLIN. Three military prisons. 

Mr. SAYERS. No, not three military prisons; three civil 


prisons. 

Mr. BRODERICK. If the gentleman will permit. The act of 
the Fifty-third Congress converted this prison at Fort Leayen- 
worth into a civil penitentiary. 

Mr. SAYERS. So as to save the expense of constructing the 
three prisons, 

Mr. BRODERICK. It was regarded as one of the three. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I demanded a second on this 
bill because I wanted to have an explanation of it, and let the 
House understand the necessity for it before it was acted upon. 
I will ask, as I have not had time to examine it, to have the re- 
port read in my time, so we can see the additional grounds that 
may be presented there. 

he report (by Mr. BRODERICK) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
6178) to establish a site for the erection of a penitentiary on the military res- 
ervation at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and for other purposes, have had the 
same under consideration, and report to the House a substitute therefor. 

The United States Penitentiary at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., was formerly 
a national military prison. The change was made about a year ago, and there 
are now about 600 prisoners confined therein. The penitentiary is situated 
inside the military post, and consistsof old buildings, constructed over forty 
years ago, to be used for quartermaster's stores. ese buildings are wholl 
unsuited and inadequate in every sense for a large modern prison. Beyon 
this, the prison, with a small prison yard, are now under the control of the 
Department of Justice, while the grounds surrounding the buildings are 
under control of the War Department. 

The proposition now is to establish a site in the southwest corner of the 
Fort Leavenworth Military Reservation and about 2 miles from the garrison 
and return the old building to the control of the War Department. Both the 
mili authorities and the Department of Justice approve this measure. 

4 Your committee therefore recommend that the substitute here reported 
o pass, 
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Mr. McMILLIN. I will ask the gentleman in charge of the bill 


how long the situation that he describes there has existed, wherein 
these prisoners, instead of having something to do, have to be taken 
out and marched about for exercise. 

Mr. BRODERICK. Under the old rule there were workshops 
in which the military prisoners were worked in the manufacture 
of such articles as were needed in the prison; but under the trans- 
fer that was made a year ago there was not specific authority to 
work these prisoners; so that from July last this condition has 
existed. While it is provided in the act ing the transfer that 
they may be worked, not gutside of the reservation, yet thereis not 

ific authority to manufacture anything, and the Attorney- 
eters saysin his report, which I have here, that the authority 
was not deemed sufficient to put the prisoners at work in the 
shops; so that they have had m little or nothing to do. Now, 
we ask to have authority to put them to work quarrying the rock, 
which is inexhaustible on the reservation, and in excavating for 
this building, and they can do a hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of work for the Government this summer that will not cost one 
dollar. [Cries of ** Vote!" Vote!“ 

Mr. TERRY. Ijust desire to say that I think this a necessary 
and proper measure. It was fully considered by the Committee 
on t e and I hope there will be no objection to its pas- 


be ip eer n The question is on suspending the rules and 
e bill. 

The question was taken; and in the opinion of the Chair, two- 
thirds voting in favor thereof, the rules were suspended and the 
bill was passed. 

INVESTIGATION OF FUR-SEAL FISHERIES. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the following Senate joint resolution (S. R. 159) to authorize 
a scientific investigation of the fur-seal fisheries. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


izedto fa ae eat PES any moneysin the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
asum cient to peo 


tion 
the North Pacifi 
said years the sum of $5,000. 

Thè Secretary is also authorized to employ a stenographer in connection 
with this investigation at a rate of compensation not exceeding $1,500 per an- 


num, and to his compensation and expenses out of any moneys in the 
not otherwise appropriated. 


Tho President is authorized detail, for the purposes of ver gore Ang this 
investigation, any officer or officers or employees of the United States Gov- 
ernmen thelr actual expenses and the expenses of the person or persons 
employed under the pri paragraph to be paid by the 33 the 
Treasury out of any moneys in the not otherwise approp ted. 

The President may detail a vessel of the United States for the purpose of 
carrying out this investigation. 

Mr. DINGLEY. This joint resolution has been unanimously 
reported by the Committee on Ways and Means, and approved by 
the Treasury De ent. 1 

The SPEA The question is on suspending the rules and 
passing this bill. , 2 

The ee was taken, and, in the opinion of the Speaker, two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were suspended 
and the bill was passed. 


SALMON FISHERIES OF ALASKA, 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
the bill S. 2022. : T 


ic Ocean and Bering 


The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (S. 2022) to amend an act entitled An act to vide for the protec- 
tion of the salmon fisheries of Alaska." 


Be it enac etc., That the act a March 2, 1889, and entitled An 
act to provide for the protection of the salmon fisheries of Alaska,” is hereby 
amended and reenacted as follows: 

“That the erection of es, fish wheels, fences, or any such 

part of the rivers or streams of 


may be r to insure that this prohibition and all other provisions of 
law relating to the salmon fisheries of ka are strictly com; with. 

* BEC. 2. Anat it shall be unlawful to fish, catch, or any salmon of any 
variety, except with rod or spear, above the tide waters of any of the creeks 
or rivers of less than 500 feet width in the 6 

MAD. or to lay or set any d trap. 


efor an 
for a ce of ane one- of width of such river, 
stream, or channel, or lay or set any seine or net within 100 yards of any 
other net or seine which is being laid or set in said stream or 1, or to 


take, kill, or fish 
waters of the Territory of Alaska, — in the 


cept Cook Inlet, ce William Sound, Be: Sea, and the wa 
thereto, from midnight on Friday of each week until 6 o'clock a. m. of the 
Sunday follo : or to fish for or catch or kill in 


* La T d the Eocretary of the Treasury t his discretio t 
. may, ai n, Se 
streams 1 will be permit- 


ted; and when, in his judgment, the results of fishing tions on any 
stream indicate that oi number of salmon taken is larger the capacity 
of the stream to grosse heis authorized to establish weekly close seasons, 
to limit the duration of the shing entirely for 
0 however, 


have been given a Den, 
pueden: And provide. 
e pe 


sons din catching salmon do not maintain fish hatcheries of 
suflicient magnitude to keep such streams fully stocked. 
Tha e provisions of law herein, and such regulations 


lish in 
to spoom one inspector of fisheries, at a salary of 


“Sgro. 5. That any person violating the provisions of this act or the regu- 
lations established in pursuance thereof shall, upon conviction thereof, 
unished by a fine not ex $1,000 or imprisonment at hard labor for a 
rm of ninety days, or both such fine and oa age get at the discretion of 
the court; and, further, in case of the violation of any of the provisions of 
section 1 of this act and conviction thereof a further fine of $250 per diem will 
. each day that the obstruction or obstructions the: are 
ni i 


The ag hacen The question is on suspending the rules and 


ing this bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to have 
some ens of the matter. 

Mr. OX. Mr. Speaker, this bill has been unanimously ap- 
proved by the Committee on Territories of the House and also of 
the Senate. It has also passed the Senate after full consideration 
and after a hearing of ns who are interested in the salmon 
fisheries of Alaska. The bill results from the law that was 
by the Fiftieth Congress, which was rather crude and general in 
its provisions, and provided for a further inspection of the fish- 
eries, in order that there might be peg fae legislation. 

Now, the substantive proposition of this bill provides for the 
protection of salmon, so that they may reach their spawning 
grounds, in order that they may not be exterminated by the fish- 
eries that are now going on. e sanctions of the bill are the 
appointment of inspectors by the Treasury Department, and au- 

ority being given to these officers to remove any such traps or 
dams as tend to the destruction of salmon, and Spron on for the 
punishment of parties who violate the law. dly any more 
important bill can be passed this session than one to prevent the 
destruction of those vast fisheries, which are a great source of food 
supply not only to the peopleinhabiting Alaska but to all the peo- 
ple of the United States, 

Mr. DINGLEY. If the gentleman will pardon me, Mr. Speaker, 
I simply desire to add my are e to What he has arr re- 
sented as to the absolute necessity for the of this ih in 
order to protect these important and valuable salmon fisheries. 

Mr. LOUD. Iwill say, Mr. Speaker, that this bill has been sub- 
mitted to the men who are interested in this industry on our coast, 
and that no objection is made to it by any of them. 


Mr. KNOX. Let me add that the bill has the entire approval 
of the officials of the Treasury artment, 
The rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 5280) for the relief of rge W. Freeman. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment the bill (H. R. 2708) to constitute a new division to 
the eastern judicial district of Texas and to provide for the hold- 
ing of terms of courtat Beaumont, Tex., and for the appointment 
of a clerk for said court; in which the concurrence of the House 
was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the bill 
(S.3141 ting a pension to Rachel Kern; in which the concur- 
rence of the House was requested. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the bill (8.8141) granting a pe 
&ion to Rachel Kern was taken from the Speaker's table and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


DAMAGES BY EXPLOSION. 


Mr. ALDRICH of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the 


rules and pass the bill which I send to the desk. 


'The bill (S. 1205) was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $15,845.23, being the sum found just 7 Aeg 
board of officers convened at Chi J uly 17,1894, under Special Orders No. 
72, issued by command of Major-Gener: Miles, of the Department of the 
Missouri, which sum is recommended by him, with the concurrence of the 

or-General commanding the Army, be, and the same is hereby, Sppsuper 
ated, to pay the awards of said board, according to the follo schedule, as 
set forth in their report made on November 8, , and publis ros — eee 
Charles R. Cave, $1,840.61; Edward C. Huling, fid sob R. 
,009.50; Amelia 


.75; James 
J. E. Ellen, 


Custer, $717.83; Herman 78; H 
Raber, $ 848.905 F. A. Devlin, lessee. $160; Samuel B. Foster, 
495.81; Frederick A. Howe, : 
08; W. H. Godair, $258.04; J. W. Morrison, $47.17; 


Wait 


1896. 


; W. W. Morrill, $50; Silas H. Finch, pos David Mayer lessee, $45; How- 
in th, $125; H. N. Stephens, lessee, 55: John W. Byers, $105.33; 
award D. Murr , $100; ‘Arthur W. Allen, $99.15; Emilie J. S 3 


F. A. $50; Sulli ; Armory Warehouse Company, $18; 
P 7. 8 $25.91; Alice Vork, 5; total. a5, j 
Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. S , I demand a second. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALDRICH of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, this bill provides for 
compensating the es who were injured by the explosion of a 
caisson in Grand Boulevard at the time of the parade by the reg- 
ular troops during the summer of 1894, about the time of the riots 
in Chicago. The claims were proves up by the War Department 
and were transmitted to the House and the Senate by General 
Miles and Secretary Lamont. This bill was | by both the 
House and the Senate committees unanimously, and it has passed 
the Senate, no objection having been made to it. Theclaims have 
been duly attested and their validity is unquestioned. : 

Mr. CÀNNON. Is there a written report accompanying the 

il? 


bill? 
Mr. ALDRICH of Illinois. There isa report accompanying the 


ill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I have sent for the report, but it seems 
that it can not be had. - 

Mr. CANNON. Will my colleague allow me to read this report, 
which is very brief? 

Mr. ALDRICH of Illinois, Certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Is it a printed report? 

Mr. CANNON. It is. I will read it: 


The Committee on Military Aff: to whom was referred the bill (S. 1205) 
for the relief of persons who sustained d by the explosion of an ammu- 
nition chest of Battery F, Second United States Artillery, ‘uly 16, 1894, having 
fully considered the same, recommend that it do pass. 

House bill 2562, precisely similar to this bill, was favorably acted e by 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and Report No. 398 made to the House. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois how the Committee on Military Affairs got jurisdiction of 
these claims? This seems to be purely a case of claims, and I do 
not see how the Committee on Mili Affairs can have obtained 
qoum of it. This is certainly as much a claims bill as any 

ill to pay claims under the Bowman Act, or to pay French spolia- 
tion claims or depredation claims. 

Mr. HOPKINS. If the gentleman will permit me, I will explain 
that. This is a matter that was under the supervision of the mili- 
tary authorities in Chicago, and that was investigated by order of 
the Secretary of War 

Mr. RIC. DSON. But how does that give the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs jurisdiction to consider these claims? 

Mr. HOPKINS, Well, I think it would naturally go before the 
Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Mr. McMILLIN. ill the gentleman please indicate what 
rule of the House would send these claims to the Committee on 
Military Affairs? 

Mr. HOPKINS. I could, but I would not impeach the intelli- 
gence of the gentleman from Tennessee to that extent, for he has 
served here too long not to know all about it. 

Mr. McMILLIN. You might increase the respect of the House 
for your own intelligence if you gave the information. I have 
never seen any such rule. 

Mr. HOP S. Well, I am sorry for the gentleman. 

Mr. McMILLIN. It does not exist. The gentleman from 
eros can not laugh off a matter of this kind. Nosuch authority 
exists. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Now, the tleman from Tennessee and I 
will not get into a quarrel or split hairs over the question of what 
committee has control of this subject. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. But you split hairs every time we bring 
up à claim on this side. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Oh, no; Ido not. Ihave been traveling with 
the gentleman from Tennessee on claims. 

Mr. PAYNE. Isuggest, Mr. Speaker, that it does not make 
any difference, so far as the motion before the House is concerned, 
whether the Committee on Mili Affairs had jurisdiction orig- 
inally over this matter or not. What the House wants to know 
now is, whether a committee of the House has thoro y ex- 
amined these claims and reported them favorably—this being a 
motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill. with the 
gentleman from Tennessee that the Committee on Military Affairs 
would not have jurisdiction of this subject under the rules; but 
the bill having gone to that committee for consideration, and that 
committee having the intelligence to investigate it, and having 
investigated it and reported this bill unanimously, I do not see 
that, for the purposes of this motion, it makes any difference 
whether the committee had original jurisdiction or not. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Butmy friend from New York and my friend 
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admit that whatever committee properly had = 


6279 


jurisdiction of the subject, that committee had aduty to perform, 
namely, to give the House full information, by its report, as to the 
character and validity of the claims. 

Mr. PAYNE. Let me suggest further in that connection that 
the Committee on Military Affairs reported the House bill, accom- 
pe by a very elaborate report, going into the question fully; 

ut afterwards the same matter was referred to the Senate com- 
mittee, and they made the brief report which has been read by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], referring to the first re- 
port, which, as I have said, gives full information on the subject. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I was going by the report which the gentle- 
man from Illinois read, containing, it seems, all the information 
which the Committee on Military Affairs has given us. 

Mr. HOPKINS. The gentleman from Tennessee is under a mis- 
apprehension on that point. I hold in my hand a rtof the 
Committee on Military Affairs under date of February 17, 1 
containing all the co: ndence and an itemized statement 
all the damages allowed by the committee—a report covering 17 

in all. I trust that will entirely satisfy my friend from 
ennessee, 

Mr. CANNON. I have in my hand the report of the House 
committee—Report No. 398—the document I believe to which my 
colleague . HoPKINS] refers. It is — very complete, 
and undertakes to ascertain the damages from the explosion of a 
caisson in the streets of Chicago. I do not find, however, froma 
hasty examination of the report, any statement bearing one way 
or the other upon the liability of the Government for in 
this case. I do not find that the question whether there was neg- 
ligence is canvassed. I find nothing to show whether, if this 
transaction were made the basis of a suit against a private party, 
the parties bringing the suit would be entitled to recover. 

Now, there are many questions, it seems to me, Lernens 
themselves for the consideration of the House in connection wi 
this matter. First, was the Army of the United States rightfully 
there at the time of the explosion under orders that the superiors 
were authorized to issue? If so, and the accident resulted under 
such circumstances, is there any principle of law or equity re- 
quiring Begs United States Government to pay the damages? Itis 
upon that exact ground that I desire to hear from my colleague, 
because I have not given this claim any attention. It is for only 
$15,000; and sooner than spend time upon it in prolonged discus- 
sion at this stage of the session I might ! pein to favor the appro- 
priation, especially (if I may be allowed the remark) as it seems 
to be an appropriation for citizens of my own State. But the 
. in my — is npr irre the rm 3 proof 
of negligence on the part of its agents, should pay for damages 
mb cons not be prevented orforeseen. Was the Government 
in fa 

Now,let me say a word in regard to the Ford's Theater disaster. 
It was ascertained in that case that the employees of the Govern- 
ment, the superintendents and others, were guilty of gross negli- 
gence; and in good conscience, exercising our di tion along 

e line of right and justice, we haye made appropriations to re- 
munerate in that case the injured or their families. Now, if it 
appears in the present case that the agents of the Government 
were careless—if there was negligence to such a degree that the 
Government trough its agents was at fault, then it seems to me 
wecan safely afford to pay the damages. But unless thereis some- 
where shown some shortcoming on the part of the Government 
throngh its agents, then the gue with meis—and I submit it with 
great respect—whether we can afford to make the precedent which 
the passage of this bill might establish. My own inclination 
would be, as I said before, to pay the damages, the amount Med 
so small; but I want to call attention to the issue involved, so tha 
the House ui roceed mec deg ri ud in the — — . 

Mr. ALDRICH of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, there seems to be 
some question about the circumstances under which this parade 
took place. I have herea copy of the general orders of eral 
Miles convening the court of inquiry to pass on these claims. 
There never was any question about the liability of the Govern- 
ment for the payment of these damages. "The order reads—— 

Mr.GROSVENOR. On what ground is the Government liable? 

Mr. HOPKINS. That is what my colleague is going to state. 

Mr. ALDRICH of Illinois. Iam about to read the general order 
of Roue ie Miles explaining the purpose for which this court was 
convened. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. But my question is as to the liability of 
the Government. 

Mr. ALDRICH of Illinois. On July 17, 1894, the day following 
the disaster, General Miles issued the following order: 


HEADQUARTERS DIVISION OF THE MISSOURI, July 17, 1895. 
A board of officers to consist of Maj. E. B. Williston, Third Artillery; 
Major Randolph, Third Artillery; Cap Grimes, Second Artillery; Captain 
Capron, First Artillery; Captain Taylor, Fourth Artillery; First Lieutenant 
Hoyle, convene at Camp Miles, C 15 m this 
board vi 


te and 
of a caisson of Light Battery F Second 
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Pat ned db hai ona practice march through the streets of this city on the 
16th instant. A 


full and exhaustive examination will be made of everything 
bearing nen way upon the question before it. The board will sit without 
re; ours. 
command of Major-General Miles. 


It will thus be seen that a recognition of the justice of this claim 
was made at once by the War Department through its command- 
ing officer at Chicago, and orders were given that the amount of 
pp xe should be ascertained and reported to the general com- 
manding. 

That re ort and finding were made and forwarded to the Secre- 
x of War, who in turn submitted the same to the Senate and 

ouse. 

The claims are reasonable and just, and too much delay has 
already ensued about their payment. It is conceded here that if 
the damages had resulted while the troops were in action that 
some doubt of the Government’s liability m exist, but the sit- 
uation was entirely different. As General Miles says, the troo 
were out on a practice march." The riots were over, but the 
troops had not been ordered away. They were out for exercise 
and display. The committees of the Senate and House have both 
given their unanimous approval to the bill, and I ask for a favor- 
able action from the House thereon. 


negligence on the part of the Government rough 
Now, as I recollect, there was profound mystery, w. 


loded in a crowded 
street under the circumstances shown, is there not a prima facie 
case against the Government? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Negligence is never to be inferred; it must 
always be proved. q 

Mr. ALDRICH of Illinois. There had been an examination of 
this caisson and its contents on the day immediately preceding the 

losion. Unquestionably the caisson was defective. 

dee POWERS. Does the committee report that there was any 
negligence on the part of any Government employee? à 

“Mr. HOPKINS. The committee reports in favor of allowing 
the claim. - 


Mr. PARKER rose. 

Mr. ALDRICH of Illinois. My friend from New Jersey [Mr. 
PARKER], a member of the committee, can explain the matter. 

Mr. MITCHELL. What necessity was there for carrying am- 
munition on the occasion of a practice parade? 

Mr. PARKER. Thatis just the point. There had been riots 
inthecity of Chicago; but that city wasthen peaceful There was 
no necessity, so far as I can. see, for carrying ammunition in a 
caisson through the crowded streets of Chicago on the occasion 
of a practice parade; and what is more—— 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Does the gentleman say that this accident 
occurred during the riots in Chicago? 

Mr. PARKER. No, sir; but it was after the troops had gone 


there. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. How long was this after the riots? 

Mr.PARKER. Not very long; but it was after all disorder 
had ceased. There was a practice march of the military through 
the streets. 

A MEMBER, While the troo 

Mr. ALDRICH of Illinois, This was before the troops had left 
the e but after the riots. They were exercising. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. But they were there to suppress the riots. 

Mr. PARKER. They had been there for that purpose, and they 
had not taken their leave. The riots, however, were over. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Iam trying to find out how long subse- 
T this was to the riots? : 

Mr. PARKER. Itwasshortly after the suppression of the riots. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, What do you mean by ‘‘shortly after"? 
How long a time—one week, one hour, or one day? 

Mr. PARKER. It was after all violence had ceased and there 
was no good in trundling the cannon through the city, especially 
with the caissons filled with explosive ammunition. 

Mr. HOPKINS. And there was no occasion for the march, any- 


way. 

Mr. PARKER. None whatever. 

Now, it is a well-settled principle of law as against any person, 
any individual or corporation, that the taking of dangerous im- 


were in the field? 


plements, y prt of any kind, through a city or through a 
crowd is held to be negligence per se. It is not so, I admit, as to 
the Government. But we have established precedents for the pay- 
ment of such claims in the past. Of course such a claim as this 
can not be entertained except by the authority of Congress; but 
at this very Congress a similar case was considered. A man was 
engaged at a post on the Delaware River shooting at a target, 
and there was carelessness exhibited in allowing another man to 
come within range of the shooting, and he was thereby injured. 
Payment was made in that case. I think damages were awarded 
to the extent of about $5,000. 

In such a case as this, where a great number of buildings were 
injured and where some persons were seriously hurt, it was deemed 
a matter of right—that it was entirely proper for the Government 
to bear the expense. In other words, that the expense should fall 
upon the Government, and not upon these individuals. 

The recommendation of the general commanding is in the fol- 
lowing words: 

HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE MISSOURI, 
Chicago, Ill., November 8, 1894. 
Respectfully forwarded to the Adjutant-General of the Army for considera- 
tion by the War Department, recommending that the Congress be asked to 
make an appropriation to cover the damages passed upon by the board. 
NELSON A. MILES. 
Major-General, Commanding. 

Now, this, as a matter of course, is for Con to determine; 
but that the Government of the United States should suffer its 
private citizens, under such circumstances, to lose by an explosion 
occurring on a mere practice march by an artillery company car- 
rying deadly explosives heb the streets of a crowded city does 
not seem to be fair or equitable in any sense of the word. 

Mr. POWERS. I understand the gentleman to say that it was 
an exhibition on the part of the Government of negligence per se 
to have explosives of this character on a march of that kind? 

Mr. PARKER. I say it would be an exhibition of negligence 
per se for an individual under such circumstances to undertake 
to rt explosives through the streets of a crowded city; not 
for the Government, But in this case it was an unnecessary thing 
to do, for these troops were not in the line of duty and there was 
no need for carrying this ammunition through the streets. 

Mr. POWERS. The are carried nine hundred and ninety-nine 
times out of a thousand times with perfect safety, are they not? 

Mr. PARKER. That may be. 

Mr. POWERS. And if there is but one chance in a thousand 
of any injury resulting, does the gentleman think that exhibits 


um Te pargor 

. PARKER. Isay that it is dangerous and is prohibited b 
X AN 1 citizens to carry dangerous explosives in a crow 
ike . 

Mr. GARDNER. In response to the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Vermont that such explosions are not liable to occur 
more than once in a thousand times, he should not overlook the 
fact that it is not customary, either, in time of war for artillery 
and ammunition wagons to be trundled over the cobblestones of 
a city. Their operations are generally out on the country roads, 
or at least away from the streets of cities. 

Mr. PARKER. That is correct. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I think this bill ought not 
topass. In the first place, the bill has never been considered by 
the appropriate committee of this House. The Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs has no more to do with the subject-matter of this bill 
than the Committee on Ways and Means has, or the Judiciary. 
In the next place, there are no grounds shown on which the lia- 
bility of the Government to pay these claims can be based. 

What are the facts? It seems that there was an investigation 
of some kind made in reference to the matter, but there is nowhere 
in all of this report—and I ask the attention of the gentleman 
from Illinois to the fact—no statement that there was any negli- 
gence on the part of any person on the part of the Government, 
or any officer of the Government, even if that made the Govern- 
ment liable. 

It seems that there were conditions existing which made it 
necessary to have a military force in Chicago. ere had been a 
condition of riot in that city, and it was necessary to have the 
soldiers there and it was necessary to have the ammunition there. 
'The Government is not responsible for damages done by the sol- 
diers under such circumstances. The principle has never been 
laid down—it was not laid down during the late civil war—that 
the Government is liable for damages done by the Army, or any 
portion of the Army, in the suppression of rebellion. 

Damages are a necessary incident of war. "There was a state of 
war in Chicago, sufficiently so at least to qure that the sol- 
diers of the Army of the United States should be called on to sup- 
press the disturbance. If thatcondition existed, if it was neces- 
sary to suppress it by military force, and the damage thereby 
resulted, there is no principle on which the Government is made 
liable. 'There has been no investigation of thefacts. "There is no 
report here showing the facts as to how this thing occurred or 
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showing negligence on the part of an officer or any soldiers of the 
Government. And it seems to me to be a very bad precedent to 
permit the Committee on Military Affairs to usurp the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Claims or Committee on War Claims of the 
House, and submit reports, without submitting any facts whatever 
showing how the loss occurred, or the disaster occurred, and what 
the responsibility of the Government is in reference tothe matter, 
or what damages resulted therefrom. For myself I do not think 
the bill ought to pass. The Secretary of War does not recommend 
the passage of this bill. . 

I yield to my colleague from Tennessee as much time as he 
desires. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Saec the principle that is involved 
here is very important, although the amount is not exceedingly 
large. If you presuppose that the Army was rightly in its place, 
and that the evolutions which were in progress were proper. then 
you establish the principle of paying the inevitable and accidental 
casualties which resulted from that situation. 

It has been the policy of the Government heretofore to pay to 
those of its citizens whose poet it took and consumed the 
value of that property when they made out their claims and sought 
for payment; but in this case you propose, not to pay for property 
taken and used in the necessary employment of the Army, but to 
pay. M accidental damages from an explosion that could not be 
avoided. 

Now,in order that the House may see what kind of claims I 
embrace in this statement, let us look to the report that has been 
called to my attention by the gentleman in charge of the bill. 
On page 6 of the zepari you find an item in favor of Jacob R. 
Custer for $717.88. Turning to pages 5 and 6 you will find an 
itemized account. I will not take the time of the House to read 
‘all the account, but there are some items that I think it would be 
well for the House to hear, in order to understand what sort of 
demands are made against the Government and what sort of 
liabilities we are assuming. The very same principle, if laid 
down in connection with the late war, would bring hundreds of 
millions of dollars of claims against the Government. 

Estimate of the cost of repairs yet to be made. 

This is an estimate of ay e et to be made, expenditures that 
have not been paid for by Mr. Custer: 

For scraping and polishing 2 tables and 1 chair (mahogany), cut by fall- 


ing window glass DEMQUE EET OSEE ESAE S $25.00 
For scraping and polishing window sills, cut by falling window glass.. 20.00 
For 12 window shades for front window 14.23 
For setting marble slabs at washbowls and bathrooms en MM UD 
For cleaning house and furniture -... 50.00 
For repairing ornamental glass (front) door............. ... 5.00 
For scraping and polishing hard-wood floor in parlor ................... 50. 00 


Then, on the preceding page of the same report, I find the fol- 
lowing items: 


"TCI BEFORE. CAPDER TAE. e Euamiire 5. 90 
J.P. Prendergrast, roofer........ evt n» 
Bunay-4&.(00., 5 Gane end ( ene ee 3.00 

On the 


And a scrub woman has been Uer $1.50. So it goes. 
pages of this report will be found other similar itemized accounts 
of claims of various citizens which we are called upon to pay. 
For one I do not admit the liability of the Government. For one 
I will not vote to pay, because the liability, in my estimation, 
does not exist. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I 
[Mr. Loup}. 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. Speaker, if, after due investigation by a proper 
committee or by a proper court, the Government was adjudged 
to be liable in this case, I should readily give my assent to it; but 
a very casual examination of the items in this bill shows that an 
estimate of more than double the original cost of new goods is 
provided for in this bill. 

This is establishing a very dangerous precedent. I want to call 
the attention of the House to the fact that if this bill had come 
regularly before the House in any other manner except under 
suspension of the rules I think the ben of order would have held 
good against it that this bill should have been considered first by 
the Committee on Claims. Now, of course those on the other 
side have said that the Committee on Claims are not more com- 
petent to judge of the merits of a case of this character than the 
Committee on Military Affairs; but the Committee on Claims are 
appointed with the object in view of their peculiar fitness for con- 
sidering cases of this kind. Having served on that committee 
myself for four years, I know that that committee establish a line 
of precedents and follow it as carefully as the human mind can 
during their whole session. When they have established one 
precedent, that precedent is well known in that committee. 

Now, I will say on behalf of the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads that, while during this session and previous sessions 
many claims have been presented to that committee for robber- 
ies of post-offices, we have invariably referred these bills back to 
the House with the request that they go to the Committee on 
Claims, which committee has always considered bills of this char- 


yield to the gentleman from California 


iall; 
under the conditions under which this bill is brought before the 
House to-day, to pass the bill. True, it is but a small amount 
of money; but itis establishing a precedent. The gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. PARKER], I think, brought up the case of a ves- 


acter. I do not think it would be wise for the House, 


sel destroyed near New York Harbor by a battery under command 
ofan army officer. That case came before the Committee on 
Claims and was presented to me, and I believe I made the report. 
That vessel was destroyed by a shell from a cannon at target 
practice, not in time of war or riot, and the vessel was more than 
2 miles from the proper course of that target. 

These troops were in Chicago in the pe ae of their orders, 
They were there suppressing riots. Perhaps the riots had been 
suppressed a day or two preceding, but they were there under 
orders, and you might just as well hold United States troops re- 
sponsible for done on their return from a battlefield after 
a battle had been fought as hold the United States responsible in 
this case, and I hope the House will not pass this bill, because it 
would establish, as I believe, a dangerous precedent. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER]. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me 
this is an exceedingly dangerous précedent. It seems to me, fur- 
thermore, that even if the judgment of the House should be 
favorable to the consideration of this claim when all the facts 
were before it, yet that the claim has not been investigated in a 
proper manner, and a report prensa here, giving us such facts as 
would justify us in voting for it. If any claim has ever been 
presented to this House that ought to be sent under the Bowman 
Act to the Court of Claims it is this claim. We can not by any 
means justify ourselves in Ma ERO the rules and uit — 2 
claim of this kind. There are thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars owed to citizens where there is not the slightest 
doubt as to what is due them. They have been adjudicated by 
the Court of Claims and unanimously . by House commit- 
tees, but we have not sufficient facts before us to justify us in 
ordering the payment of this claim. 

I want to emphasize, furthermore, Mr. Speaker, what the - 


tleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] has said. o her- 
self is responsible for the condition of things that j ed the 
Army in being there. I want to say again that it was a of 
the duty of the Army, being there, to exhibit the majesty, the 


power, the dignity, and the lawful authority of the United States 
in being there, The marching of these troops through the streets 
of Chicago not only before but after these riots was as neces- 
ser a part of the duty of the Army in suppressing those riots 
and in preventing future riots as any act they did there. This 
can not be said to be exceptional in the duty of those troops. 
The United States should not be called upon to pay simply 
cause the troops were moving after the riots had been suppressed. 
Furthermore, from all the facts that appest here, a ntly the 
Streets of Chicago were in a condition that would subject the ci 
to liability for any accident that might occur either to Uni 
States troops, United States carriages, or the carriages of private 
citizens, or any vehicle or person going through the streets, If 
this bill ought to be paid, the responsibility belongs to the r 
e Chicago and State of Illinois to pay it and not to the Uni 
tates. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I yield the remainder of my time to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR]. 

Mr. HOPKINS. How much time has the gentleman? He seems 
to have been yielding about forty minutes out of twenty. 

The SPEAKER. e gentleman yields two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. E pence I want to call attention to 
one or two of these items which are to be paid by the Governmen 
without any assurance that there was negligence on the part 
anybody or any local official. On page 11 of this report you will 
find $101.75 as actual money paid out by the person setting up the 
claim, Mrs, Helen Palmer, and then comes this singular statement: 


=e by tradesmen and owner of work, etc., yet to be done: 


nee arker, plastering, repainting, general repairing. g $1,500 
Miscellaneous carpenter and mason Work.. m0000 15 
W. P. Nelson Company, repapering........ 810 
( ne 25 
Gas globes broken 5 
Removing, relaying, and cleaning carpets.. 90 
Cleaning floors, windows, woodwork, eto 45 
r EUER a ee eee Eds 25 
Rent of house for three rooms during progress of repairs........... 600 


All of which is an estimate for work in the future, to be paid 
for, and this item of rent for three rooms, when the work hereafter 
is to be done. There is not a shadow of liability even alleged 
against the Government. There is no negligence by the Govern- 
ment or anybody else. The Government was in the discharge of 
its duty, doing just what it had a right to do. An accident hap- 

ned without any body's fault an accident which nobody has ever 
been able to explain—and this charge is made. It is a singular 
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precedent. Itis King beyond any claim that we have ever seen 
presented in the House. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Was there any reprimand by the Govern- 
ment of the officer in charge of these troops? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No, sir; nobody could be censured. It is 


a thankless thing to prevent the passage of a bill like this, 
but it is establishing a precedent that will come back to give us a 
deal of trouble in the future if we should pass a bill of this 


d. 
Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. ee 
Mr. RICHARDSON. How much time have they consumed on 
the other side? 
The A 'The time of the gentleman from Tennessee is 
consumed. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. How much has been used on the other 


side? 
The SPEAKER. The other side has eight minutes. 
Mr. ALDRICH, I yield five minutes to my colleague, Mr. 


HOPKINS. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker, I am a little rised at the 
ition assumed by the gentleman from usetts [Mr. 
ALKER]. What his private grievance is against the city of 

Chicago I know not—— 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. HOPKINS. I decline to be interrupted. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. I call the gentleman to 


order, 
Mr. HOPKINS. This must not be taken out of my time. 
Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. I rise to a question of order. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. My point is that it is not 


within the parliamentary right of a gentleman to cha me, 
when I am attempting to discharge my A rta duty, with havin 
icago. I have none. 


a private geere against the city o: 
have about as much property there as the gentleman has. 

Mr. HOPKINS. he disclaims having a grievance against 
that city I withdraw the remark. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. No; I would not descend to 
disclaim having a private grievance until the gentleman should 
prove it in some form or other, and by parliamentary practice he 
should be required to withdraw the charge. 

The SPE. R. The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I simply inferred from the line of remarks 
indulged in by the gentleman from Massachusetts that he must 
have some private grievance, because he submitted to the House 
no public reason why this claim should not be paid. I want to 
say that the gentleman from Tennessee has presented the fact here 
that some claims in his section have not been d, and therefore 
this claim of Chicago should not be consid: .. Such considera- 
tions are un worthy to be presented to the intelligent members of 
this House. The only question for us to consider is whether these 
claims are legal, proper, and just. If so, they should be paid. I 
want to call the attention of the House to the fact that the parties 
who have incurred these eripi Season rte to about $15,000, are 
not responsible in the least fo: 
in the city of Chicago and called for the presence of the Federal 
pig a hey are not msible for the action or the nonaction 
of the governor of the State on that occasion, They are not 
responsible for the administration of that city by the mayor. 

^ peces MY I ask the gentleman a question? 
Mr. HOPKINS. I can not yield in my five minutes. These 
arties are innocent, unoffending citizens of Chicago who have 
enis injured by the action of the Federal authorities, to the total 
of the items set forth in this bill. Let us look for a moment and 


see who should sustain this loss. No lawyer will contend for a | B 


moment that under the circumstances the city of Chicago is re- 


sponsible to the Im for these losses, 
Mr. RICHAR N. Will the gentleman t a question? 
Mr. HOPKINS. I can not be interrupted. I say, Mr. Speaker, 
no lawyer will contend that the city of Chi isr ble for 
ese nor will any lawyer contend that the State of IIli- 
nois should be held responsible; sothatif the General Government 


does not come to the rescue these people will lose the amounts set 
te their names in this bill. And for what reason? Simply 
that thé United States Government Sane Ire. have a holiday. 
That is all. The commanding general, Major-General Miles, in 
his order says that this was a practice march. It was not a march 
for the purpose of disciplining the people, or for the preservation 
of order, or for any purpose for which the troops were sent to 
Chicago. That purpose had become a thing of the past, and there 
was no more reason why there should be a practice march of the 
troops upon that occasion than there is now for the DE 
general at the neighboring fort here to bring over his troops 
march them around this building. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And this explosion occurred at 
least 3 miles from the scene of the riots? 
Mr. HOPKINS. Yes; asthe gentleman from Wisconsin sug- 


r the condition of affairs that existed | 4 


gests, the scene of this explosion was more than 3 miles from 
where the riots had taken place. It was ina thickly populated 
portion of the city, and this military show passed through there 
as I have stated, under conditions that were entirely unwarranted 
or at least uncalled for. 

Gentlemen say there is no legal liability. I desire to impress 
upon the members of this House that the Federal authorities were 
guilty of arengar in having a caisson that was loaded go over 
the streets in that of the city. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. TawxEY] suggests further that the very fact that the 
commanding general who had ordered this practice march or- 
dered a court of inquiry, had an estimate made of the damages 
that were sustained by these parties, and recommended compen- 
sation is evidence that he, who was on the spot and familiar with 
all the facts, understood that the Government of the United 
States had been guilty of negligence. 

The SPEAKER. e time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I ask for two minutes more. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Another thing that I desire to impress upon 
members is that these facts were all presented to the Secretary 
of War. Now, we know from experience as members of this 
House that none of the great Departments of the Government 
recommend the payment of claims in cases where there is no lia- 
bility upon the part of the Government. We know that the 
never make recommendation to Congress for the ent of suc 
claims unless full and fair investigation has satisfied them that 
the claims are just, and that there is a liability on the part of the 
General Government. We start out, then, in this case, first, with 
the fact that Major-General Miles, who was present and saw the 
dreadful catastrophe and the damages resulting from the explo- 
sion, called a court of 1 made an investigation, and recom- 
mended to the Secretary of War that these claims be paid; second, 
we find that the Secretary of War, after these estimates had been 
made, went over them carefully and recommended to Congress 
that the claims be paid; and third, we have a report from the 
Committee on Military Affairs of this House, who make the rec- 
ommendation contained in their rere I may say, in passing, 
that that is a committee which in point of intelligence, discretion, 
and ability will compare with any committee of this House, and 
they unanimously report that in their judgment the General Gov- 
ernment is liable and that these claims ought to be paid. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I trust that the members of this House will 
not do such an injustice to these people in the city of Chicago as 
to deny them payment of the sum of $15,000, as estimated in this 
report, by way of compensation for the damages resulting to them 
from that explosion, and I trust this bill will go through the 
House without even a division. Icallfor a vote. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
motion of the 8 to suspend the rules and pass this bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 87, nays 105, not 
voting 161, present 1; as follows: 


EAS. 
d mp. Howell, Pi 
Aldrich, Il Curtis, Towa. Hunter, Pitney, 
drews, Curtis. N. Y. Joy. Price, 
Arnold, Pa. Daniels, Kirkpatrick, Roe 
Avery. De Witt, Knox, Reyburn, 
Babcock. ttle, Kulp, Rinaker, 
Baker, N. H. Evans, Leo ^ Sherman, 
ey, Fairchild, Linney, 8 3 
Bartholdt, Fenton, Linton, Stewart, N. J. 
Belknap, Fischer, Low, Stewart, Wis 
Bin s Fletcher, Mahany, Sulloway, 
Bishop, Gibson, Mahon, Tawney, 
Brewster, wyn, Marsh, Thomas, 

"ull, Graff, Mercer, Thorp, 
Burrell, Griffin, Minor, Wis. ‘Tracey, 
Calderhead, Grow, Mitchell, Van Horn, 
Clark, Iowa Halterman, Mondell, wie 

k. Mo. Hardy, Murphy, Wil 

. Wis. Harmer, Otjen, Wilson, Idaho 
Cooke, Ili. Henderson, Overstreet, Wood, 
C r, Wis. Hooker, rker, Woodman. 

T. P. Payne, 
NAYS—105. 

Abbott, „Tex Hart, Loud. 
Allen, Miss. Crowther, Hemenway, 8 
Arnold. R. I. Culberson, Henry, Conn. M z 
Baker, Dingley, Henry, Ind. Moor Ey 
Baker, Md. Dockery, burn, McCulloc 
Bell, Colo. Dovener, Hill, McDearmon, 
Bell, Tex. Howe, McEwan, 
Eni Ellett, Huf, Mc n. 
Black, Ga. Erd. Hulick, Miller, W. Va. 
Bronrwell, FE. Huling, Moody, 
Brumm; Fi Johnson, N. Dak. Mozley, 
Buck, Fowler, Kem, Noonan, 
Burton, Mo. Gillet, N.Y. Kerr, Ogden, 
Catehin Grosvenor, Kle ^ Otey, 
Ghickoring, Grout, Lacey, Pa 
Clardy, Hager, Lefever, Poole, 
Cobb, Hainer, Nebr. hty, Powers, 
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ney, ^ Tayler, Van Voorhis, 

oe La. pronn; C. W. QUK aai T, 
ussell, ong. racew 
Sayers, Strowd, N.C. 'Trelonr, W 
Scranton, T, Turner, Ga. Wright. 
Shafroth, Tatt, Tyler, 
Shuford, Talbert, Underwood, 
Southwick, Tate. Updegraff, 
NOT VOTING—161. 

Acheson, Dolliver, Lorimer. Settle, 

tken, i dy, Loudenslager, Shannon, 
Aldrich, Ala, Ellis, Maddox, Shaw, 

en, Utah Foote, " Simpkins, 
Anderson, Foss McCall, Mass. Skinner, 
Apsley. Gamble, McCleary, Minn. Smith, III 
Atwood, Gardner, cClellan, &mith, 
Bailey, Gillett, Mass. McClure, Snover, 
Bankhead, Griswold, McCormick, Sorg. 
Barham, Hadley, McLachlan, Sou 
Barrett, nly, McLaurin, Spalding, 
Bartlett, Ga. Harrison, McRae Spar! 
Bartlett, N. Y. Hartman, Meiklejohn, Spencer, 
Beach, Hatch, Meredith Stallings, 
Bennett. Heatwole, Meyer, Steele, 
Black, N Heiner, Pa. Miles, Stephenson, 
Blue, Hendrick, Miller, Kans. Stone, W. A. 
Boutelle, Hermann, Milliken, Strait, 
Bowers, Hicks, ilnes, Strode, Nebr. 
Broderick, Hilborn, Miner, N. Y. Swanson, 
Brosius, itt, Money, Towne, 
Brown, Howard. Morse, Tucker, 
Burton, Ohio Hubbard, Moses. Turner, Va. 
Cannon, Hull, urray, Wadsw' 
Clarke, Hurley, Neill, Walker, Va. 
Coffin, Hutcheson, New Warner, 
Colson, Hyde, Northway, Wash: 
Connolly. Jenkins, ell, Watson, Ind. 
Cooper, Fla. Johnson, Cal. ns, Watson, Ohio 
Cousins, Johnson, Ind. Pendleton, Wellington, 
Cowen, Jones, Perkins, Wheeler, 

> Kendall, Phillips, White, 

* Kiefer, Pickler, Wilber, 
Crowley, Kylo, Prince, Wilson, N. Y. 
Cummings, Latimer, Ray, Wiison, o 
Curtis, Kans. Lawson, Richardson "Wilson, 

ord, Layton, Robinson, Ba. Woomer, 
Dayton, Leisenring, Royse, Y 
De Armond, Little, Rusk, 

Denny, Livi Russell, Ga. 
Dinsm Long, Sauerhering, 
PRESENT—1. 
Dalzell. 


So (two-thirds not voting in. the affirmative) the motion to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill was not agr to. 
The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. ALDRICH of Alabama with Mr. Moszs. 
Mr. LgisENRING with Mr. TUCKER. 
„Hicks with Mr. LITTLE. 
. WHITE with Mr. SPARKMAN. 
. RovsE with Mr. TURNER of Virginia. 
. Hrrr with Mr. WASHINGTON. 
. WILLIAM A. STONE with Mr. Lawson, 
r. COLSON with Mr. KENDALL. 
. FoorE with Mr. HUTCHESON. 
. MEIKLEJOHN with Mr. CROWLEY., 
. BARHAM with Mr. KYLE. 
. JOHNSON of Indiana with Mr. Cox, 
. TRACEY with Mr. MCRAE. 
. SMITH of Michigan with Mr. BERRY. 
. TowxE with Mr. WirsowN of South Carolina. 
. SNOVER with Mr. Mappox. 
. BOWERS with Mr. Miner of New York. 
. COUSINS with Mr. LIVINGSTON. 
. Foss with Mr. MCLAURIN. 
. HEATWOLE with Mr. DINSMORE. 
. STEELE with Mr. MCOLEULAN. 
. SPALDING with Mr. SPENCER. 
. STEPHENSON with Mr. NEILL. 
. GILLETT of Massachusetts with Mr. COWEN. 
. MCCALL of Massachusetts with Mr. DE AgMOND. 
r. PICKLER with Mr. MILES, 
. JENKINS with Mr. DENNY. 
. DALZELL with Mr. Crisp. 
For this day: 
Mr. McCrEARY of Minnesota with Mr. RUSK, 
On this vote: 
Mr. NonTHWAY with Mr. MEREDITH. 
Mr. LOUDENSLAGER with Mr. SHAW. 
Mr. WooMER with Mr. Yoakum, 
Mr. Cannon with Mr. SORG. 
Mr. McCALL of Tennessee, I desire tostate that my colleague, 
Mr. Brown, is detained from the House on account of sickness. 
The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 


ELECTION CONTEST—ALDRICH VS. UNDERWOOD, 


Mr. DANIELS. I desire to call up the contested-election case 
x 3 ws. Underwood, from the Ninth Congressional district 


Mr. TAWNEY. I rise to a parliamentary in 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PAYNE). 
will state it. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, 
urday, and we are 3 g under a rule adopted at the begin- 
ning of this legislative day for the consideration of matters under 


e ‘gentleman 
this is the legislative day of Sat- 


motions to suspend the rules, I submit that this election case 
can not supersede the order of business under the special rule 
adopted by the House at the beginning of this legislative day. 

The SP. R pro tempore. The special rule under which the 
House is now operating is, as the Chair understands, not different 
in its effect from the standing rule with regard to suspension of 
the rules on certain Mondaysof each month. The question of the 
right of à member to his seat has always been held to be one of 
the highest privilege. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Dan- 
IELS] is in order. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Iraise the question of consideration upon 
this election case. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 

r. McMiuurN] raises the question of consideration. "The Chair 
thinks the first thing in order will be the reading of the resolutions 
reported from the Committee on Elections which the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DANIELS] desires to call up. 

Mr. McMILL I am entirely willing that they should be 
read; but I do not want to waive my right to raise the question 
of consideration. 

TheSPEAKER pro tempore. Thegentleman will be recognized 
as raising that question. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved. That Oscar W. Underwood was not ‘elected a member of the 
House of Representatives from the Ninth Congressional district of Alabama 
for the -fourth Congress, and is not entitled to a seat therein. 

Resolved, That Truman H. Aldrich was elected a member of the House of 
E alie ana e from the Ninth Con, onal district of Alabama for the 

ty-fourth Congress, and is entitled toa seat therein. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, On the resolutions just read the 

tleman from Tennessee raises the question of consideration. 
he question is, Will the House now proceed to the consideration 
of these resolutions? 

The question being taken, there were—yeas 55, nays 64. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Thenoes have it; and the House 
refuses to consider the resolutions. 


DELIVERY OF CERTAIN IMPORTED PACKAGES AND PARCELS, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PAYNE) laid before the House 
a bill (H. R.6259) to expedite the delivery of im parcels and 

ckages not exceeding $500 in value, with amendments by the 
Senate. The amendments were read at length. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur 


in the Senate amendments. 

Mr. TURNER of Georgia. I would be glad if the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania woul E id some explanation as to the char- 
acter of the Senate amendments. I was notable to catch the 
amendments from the reading of the bill. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I will say in reply to my friend 
from Georgia that there are two matters substantially covered by 
the amendments, one of them uxoris. Parga particularly than the 
House bill the character of packages that are contemplated by the 


gi ation ie 
r. TURNER of Georgia. What is the character of P 
Mr. DALZELL. Well, there is a provision that makes it a 


lutely im ible for these to contain merchandise, for 
instance, bought for the purpose of resale. The other is that the 
appraisal shall not be made on the wharf, as provided in the 


House bill, but in the regular way. Theamendmentsare both at 
the suggestion, I understand, of the Secretary or Assistant Secre- 
e Treasury. In all other respects the bill is substantially 
as it passed the House. 

I move, therefore, to concur in the Senate amendment. 

'The motion was to. 


LAWS RELATING TO AMERICAN SEAMEN, 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 6399) to amend the laws relating to American 
seamen, with the amendments recommended by the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Tbe SPEAKER. The bill will be read with the amendments. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4516 of the Revised Statutes be, and is 
hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4510. Incase of desertion or casualty resulting in the loss of one or 
more seamen mastermust ship, if obtainable, a number equal to the num- 
ber of those whose services he has been deprived of by d ion or ^ 
who must be of the same T ares orrating and equally expert with those whose 
place or position toss d re! dere report the same to the United States consul 


e two preceding sections. 

SEC. 2. t section 420 of the Revised Statutes be, and is hereby, &mended 

to read as follows: 

“Seo. 4520, Evi ester oE any vernal ot tho Durden W0 bona or upward, 
in one State toa port in British North America or the 

‘West India Islands, or to a port in any other than an 


joining State, ex: 
vessels of the burden of 75 tons or upward, bound — pem eae Ato 


a 
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to a port on the Pacific, or vice versa, shall, before he proceeds on such voy- | judgment whether the vessel is fit to proceed on the intended voyage, and, if 


age, make an eement, in wri or in print, with every seaman on board 
such vessel, o such as Mies apprentice or pesi — to himself or 
own d. the voyage or term of e for which such seaman shall be 


SEC. 8. That section 4522 of the Revised Statutes be, and is hereby, amended 
80 as to read as follows: 

* SEC. 4522. At the foot of every such contract to ship upon such a vessel of 
the burden of 50 tons or upward there shall be a memorandum in writing of 
the day and the hour when such seaman who shipped and subscribed shall 
render himself on board to begin the voyage d upon. If any seaman 
shall ect or omit to render himself on board the vessel for which he has 
shipped at the time mentioned in such memorandum without giving went 
four hours’ notice of his inability to do so, and if the master of the vessel 

on the day in which such neglect happened, make an entry in the log 
book of such vessel of the name of such seaman, and shall in like manner note 
the time that he so neglected to render himself after the time appointed, then 
every such seaman shall forfeit for every hour which he shall so neglect to 
render himself one-half of one day's pay, according to the rate of wages agreed 
upon, to be deducted out of his wages. If any such seaman shall wholly neg- 
lect torender himself on board of such vessel, or having rendered himself on 
board shall afterwards desert, he shall forfeit all of the wages or emoluments 
which he has then earned." 

SEC. 4. That section 4526 of the Revised Statutes be, and is hereby, amended 
so as to read as follows: 

* SEC. 4526. In cases where the service of any seaman terminates before the 
period contemplated in the agreement, by reason of the loss or wreck of the 
vessel, such seaman shall be entitled to wages for the time of service prior 
termination, but not for any further period. Such seaman shall be 

as a destitute seaman and shall be treated and transported to port 
of shipment as Me in sections 4577, 4578, and 4579 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States.“ 

SEO. 5. That section 4529 of the Revised Statutes be, and is hereby, amended 
80 as to read as follows: 

“Seo. 4529. The master or owner of any vessel making coasting voya. 
shall pay to ev: seaman his wages within two days after the termination 
of the nt under which he ship or at the time such seaman is dis- 
l whichever first happens; and in the case of vessels making foreign 
Y or from a port on the Atlantic to a port on the Paciflc, or vice versa, 
wi twenty-four hours after the cargo has been discharged, or within four 
days after the seaman has discharged, whichever first happens; and in 
all cases the seaman shall, at the time of his discharge, be entitled to be paid, 
on account of wages, a sum equal to one-third part of the balance due him. 
Every master or owner who refuses or neglects to make payment in manner 
hereinbefore mentioned without sufficient cause shall pay to the seaman a 
sum equal to the amount of two days' pay for each and every day during 
which Te eux is delayed beyond the respective periods, which sum shall be 
recoverable as 


are entitled to share in the profits of the cruise or voy: 
m 6. 2 t section 4530 of the Revised Statutes be, and is hereby, amended 
as follows: 


to 
* SEC. 4530. Every seaman on a vessel of the United States shall be entitled 
to receive from the master of the vessel to which he belongs one-third part 
E A wi which shall be due him at every port where such vessel Mall 
an 


be due him as provided in section 4529 of the Revised Statutes.” 

SEC. 7. That section 4547 of the Revised Statutes be, and is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

“SEC. 4547, If the master against whom such summons is issued neglects 
toa or, appearing, does not show that the wages are paid, or otherwise 
sa or forfeited, and if the matter in dispute is not forthwith settled, the 
judge or r or commissioner shall certify to the clerk of the district 
court that there is sufficient cause of complaint whereon to found admiralty 
Ho" and thereupon the clerk of such court shall issue process nst 

vessel Inallcases where the matter in demand does not ex $100, 
the return day of the monition or citation shall be the first day of a stated or 
session or court next succeeding the third day after the service of the 
monition or citation, and on the return of process in open court, duly served, 
either party may proceed therein to proofs and hearing without other notice, 
and final judgment shall be given according to the usual course of admiralty 
courts in such cases. In such suits all the seamen having cause of complaint 
of the like kind nst the same vessel may be joined as complainants, and 
it shall be incumbent on the master to produce the contract and log book if 
2 to ascertain any matter in dispute; otherwise the complainants 
shall be permitted to state the contents thereof, and the burden of proof of 
the contrary shall be on the master, But nothing herein contained sl pre- 
vent any seamen from maintaining any action at common law for the recov- 
ory of wages, or having immediate process out of any court hav admi- 
ty jurisdiction wherever any vessel may be found, in case she 


have 
left the port of delivery where her voyage ended before payment of the 
wages, or in case she shall be about to proceed to sea before end of the 


ten days next after the delivery of her cargo or ballast. 

SEC. 8. That section 4556 of the Revised Statutes be, and hereby is, amended 
80 as to read as follows: 

“Spo. 4556. If the first and second officers under the master or a majorit; 
of the crew of any vole) bound on any voyage shall, before the vessel s 
have left the harbor, discover that the vessel is too leaky or is otherwise un- 
fit in her crew, body, tackle, apparel, furniture, provisions, or stores to pro- 
ceed on the intended voyage, and shall require such unfitness to be inquired 
into, the master shall, upon the request of the first and second officers under 

master or such majority of the crew, forthwith apply to the judge of the 
district court of that judicial district, if he shall there reside, or if not, to 
some justice of the peace of the city, town, or 1 5 for the appointment of sur- 
veyors, as in section 4557 provided, taking with him two or more of the crew 
who shall have made such request; and any master neglecting or refusing to 
comply with these provisions shall be liable to a penalty of ES) 

SEO. 9. That section 4557 of the Revised Statutes be, and hereby is, amended 
to read as follows: 

* SEC. 4557. The judge, or justice, or consul, or consular agent, or person who 
may e the duties of consul, if ina 5 port, shall, upon such ap- 
plication of the master or commander, issue e e directed to three 
persons in the neighborhood, the most experienced and skilltul in maritime 
affairs that can be procured. Itshall be the der of such surveyors to repair 
on board such vessel and to examine the same in respect to the defects and 
insufficiencies complained of, and they shall make report to the judge, or 
ostio, or consul, or consular agent, as the case may be, in writing, under all 

eir hands or the hands of two of them, whether in any and in what respect 
the vessel is unfit to proceed on the intended voyage, and what addition of 
men, provisions, or stores, or what repairs or alterations in the body, tackle, 


or a will be necessary; and u such report the judge, the justice, or 
ABE agent shall judge and chal indorse on the report Lis 


not, whether such repairs can be made or deficiencies supplied where the ves- 
sel then lies, or whether it is necessary for her to proceed to the nearest or 
most convenient place where such repairs can be made or deficiencies sup- 
plied; and the master and the crew shall, in all things conform to the jud 
ment. The master or commander shall in the first instance, pay all the cos! 
of such review, report or judgment, to be taxed and allowed on a fair copy 
thereof, certified X. the judge or justice. But if the 5 of the crew 
shall ap upon the report and judgment to have been without foundation, 
the m r or commander, or the owner or consignee of such vessel, shall de- 
duct the amount thereof, and of the reasonable damages for the detention. 
to be ascertained by the judge, or justice, or consul, or consular agent, out of 
the wapos of the complaining seamen.” 

Sec. 10. That section 4558 of the Revised Statutes be, and hereby is, amended 
to read as follows: 

“ SEC. 4558. If after judgment that such vessel is fit to proceed on her in- 
tended voyage, or after procuring such men, provisions, stores, repairs, or 
alterations as may be directed, the seamen, or either of them, shall refuse to 
proceed on the voyage, he shall forfeit his effects on board and any wages 
that ma ue him,” 1 

Sec. 11. That section 4559 of the Revised Statutes be, and hereby is, amended 
is Sea p oe laint in writing, signed by th 

“SEC. , Upon a complain ing, e first, or the second 
and third officers and a majority of the crew, of any vessel while in a foreign 
poss that such vessel is in an unsuitable condition go to sea because she is 

eaky, or insufficiently supplied with sails, rigging, anchors, or any other 
equipment, or that the crew is insufficient to man her, or that her provisio: 
stores, and supplies are not or have not been during the voyage, sufticient 
wholesome; thereupon, in any of these, or like cases, the consul, or a commer- 
cial agent who may ge any duties of a consul, shall cause to be ap- 
pointes three persons, of like qualifications with those described in section 
7, who shall proceed to examine into the causes of complaint, and they shall 
be governed in all 3 ee, as provided in section 4557.” 

SEOC. 12. That section of the Statutes be, and is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4561, The inspectors in their report shall also state whether, in their 
opinion, the vessel was sent to sea unsuitably provided in any important or 
essential particular, by neglect or design, or through mistake or accident; 
and in case it was by neglect or design, and the consular officer approves of 
such finding, he shall discharge such of the crew as request it, and shall 
require the payment by the master of one month's wages for each seaman 
over and above the w: then due, or sufficient money for the return of such 
of the crew as desire to be discharged to the nearest and most convenient 

rt of the United States, or by furnishing the seaman who so desires to be 

with employment on a ship D ee to by him. But if, in the 
inion of the inspectors, the defects or deficiencies found toexist have been 
the result of mistake or accident, and could not, in the exercise of o 


care, have known and provided inst before the sailing of the vesse! 
and the master shall, in à reasonable time, remove or remedy the causes 
complaint, then the crew n and rgetheirduty. Ifany 


n knowingly sends or attempts to send or is party to sending or attempting 
to send an erican ship to sea in such an unseaworthy state that the life o: 
aay person is likely to thereby endangered, he shall in respect of each 
offense be guilty of a misdemeanor, unless he proves that either he used all 
reasonable means to insure her being sent to sea in a seaworthy state, or 
that her going to sea in an unseaworthy state was, under the circumstances, 
reasonable and justifiable, and for the purpose of giving that proof he may 
give evidence in the same manner as any other witness." 

Syd. 13. That section 4564 of the Revised Statutes be, and is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec, 4564, Should any master or owner of aay merchant vessel of the 
United States neglect to prorine a sufficient quantity of stores to last fora 
voyage of ordinary duration to the port of destination, and in consequence of 
such neglect the crew are compelled to accept a reduced scale, such master 
HAT ANNE be liable toa penalty as provided in section 4508 of the Revised 

u 

Sec. 14. That section 4566 of the Revised Statutes be, and is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

* SEC. 4566, If the officer to whom any such complaint in regard to the provi- 
sions or the water is made certifies in such statement that there was no reason- 
able 53 for such complaint, each of the parties so complaining shall for- 
feit the master or owner his share of the expense, if any, of the survey, 
and shall be liable to forfeit to the Marine-Hosp: Service a sum not ex: - 


ing one week's ES 
EC. 15. That section 4568 of the Revised Statutes be, and is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

* SEC. 4568. If, uw d a voyage, the allowance of any of the provisions which 
any seaman is entitled to under section 4612 of the Revised: Statutes, except 
forany time during which such seaman y and without sufficient cause 
refuses or neglects to perform his duty, or is lawfully under confinement for 
misconduct, either on board or on shore; or if it be shown that any of 
such provisions are, or have been during the voyage, bad in quality and unfit 
for use, the seaman shall receive, by way of compensation for such reduction 
or bad quality, according to the time of its continuance, the following sums, 
to be pad to him in addition to and to be recoverable as wages: 

First. If his allowance is reduced by any quantity not exceeding one-third 
sd the quantity specified in the agreement, a sum not exceeding 50 cents a 


Second. If his allowance is reduced by more than one-third of such quan- 
tity, a sum not exceeding $1 a 1 55 

“third. In respect of quality, a sum not exceeding $1 a day. 

“But if it is shown to the satisfaction of the court before which the case 
is tried that any provisions, the allowance of which has been reduced, could 
not be procured or supplied in sufficient quantities, or were unavoidably in- 
garoa or lost, or if by reason of its innate qualities any article becomes unfit 

or use and that proper and equivalent substitutes were supplied in lieu 
thereof, the court shall take such circumstances into consideration and shall 
modify or refuse compensation as the justice of the case nr MIS 

Sec. 16. That section 4572 of the Revised Statutes be, and is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

"SEC. 4572. Every vessel bound on my foreign voyage exceeding in aopa 
fourteen days shall also be provided with at least one suit of woolen clothing 
for each seaman, and every vessel in the foreign or domestic trade shall pro- 
vide a safe and warm room for the use of seamen in cold weather. Failure 
to make such provision shall subject the owner or master to a penalty of not 
less than $100," 

Seo. 17. That section 4581 of the Revised Statutes be, and is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

“Smo. 4581. If any consular officer, when discharging any seaman. shall 
neglect to require the payment of and collect the arrears of wages and extra 
wages required to be paid in the case of the discharge of any seaman, he shall 
be accountable to the United States for the full amount thereof. 
ter shall 
agreed to 


The mas- 


rovide any seaman so discharged with employment on a vessel 
the Fim with one month's extra wages, 


seaman or shall provide 
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if it shall be shown to the satisfaction of the consul that such seaman was not 
discha: for neglect of duty, incompetency, or inj incurred on the ves- 
sel. If the seaman is discharged by voluntary consent before the consul, he 
shall be entitled to his wages up to the time of his 88 but not for any 
further period. If the seaman is discharged on account of injury or illness, 
incapacitating him for service, the 5 of his maintenance and return to 
the United States shall be paid from the fund for the maintenance and trans- 
portation of destitute American seamen.” A 

SEC. 18. That section 4582 of the Revised Statutes be, and is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

“Seo, 4582. Whenever a vessel of the United States is sold in a foreign coun- 
try and her company discha; it shall be the duty of the master to produce 
to the consular officer a certified list of the ship’s company, and also the ship- 

ing articles, and besides pr ng to each seaman or a prentice the wages due 
bins he shall either provide him with adequate employment on board some 
other vessel bound to the port at which he was ori y shipped, or to such 
other port as may be agreed upon by him, or furnish the means of — bint 
to some such port, or provide him witha home, or deposit with the 
consular officer such a sum of money as is by the officer deemed sufficient to 
defray the expenses of his maintenance and N home; and the consular 
officer shall indorse upon the agreement with the crew of the ship which the 
seaman or apprentice is leaving the 12 of any payment, provision, 
or deposit made under this section. failure to comply with the provisions 
of this section shall render the owner liable to a fine of not exc g $50." 
SEC. 19. That section 4583 of the Revised Statutes be, and is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

“Src, 4583. Whenever on the discharge of a seaman in a fore: 
a consular officer on his complaint that the voyage is continued contrary to 

ment, or that the vessel is rp ri reet or unseaworthy, or nst 
the officers for cruel tregtment, it shall be the duty of the consul or consular 
agent to institute a proper inquiry into the matter, and, upon his being sat- 
istied of the truth and justice of such complaint, he shall require the latterto 
pay to such seaman one month's w: over and above the wages due at time 
of discharge, and to provide him with adequate employment on board some 
other vessel, or provide him with a Danga on board some vessel bound to 
the port from which he was originally shipped, or to the most convenient 
port of entry in the United States, or to a port agreed to by the seaman.” 

Sec. 20. That section 4596 of the Revised Statutes be, and is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

SEO. 4506. Whenever any seaman who has been lawfully engaged, or an 
apprentice to the sea service, commits any of the following offenses, he shall 


be punishable as follows: 
„ Pirst. For desertion in any foreign port, by forfeiture of all or any part 
d and of all or any part of the wages 


country by 


of the clothes or effects he leaves on 
or emoluments which he has then earned. 

“Second. For desertion in a pore ot the United States, by forfeiture of all 
or any part of the clothes or effects he leaves on board and of all or any part 
of the wages or emoluments which he has then earned. 

“Third. For neglecting or refusing, without reasonable cause, to join his 
vessel or to proceed to sea in his vessel, or for absence without leave at any 
time within twenty-four hours of the vessel's sailing from any port, either at 
the commencement or during the p: of any vo or for absence at 
anytime without leave and without sufficient reason rom his vessel or from 
his vessel or from his duty, not amounting to desertion or not treated as such 
by the master, by a forfeiture of his wages of not more than two days' pay. 

“Fourth. For quitting the vessel without leave after her arrival at her port 
of delivery and before she is placed in security, by forfeiture out of his wages 
of not more than one month's pay. 

* Fifth. For willful disobedience to any lawful command, by forfeiture ont 
of his wages of not more than four days’ pay or, at the discretion of the court, 
by imprisonment for not more than one month. 

“Sixth. For continued willful disobedience to lawful command or contin- 
ued willful neglect of duty, by forfeiture, for every twenty-four hours’ con- 
tinuance of such disobedience or neglect, of either a sum of not more than 
twelve days’ pay or sufficient to defray any expenses which have been prop- 
erly incurred in hiring a substitute, and also, at the discretion of the court, 
by imprisonment for not more than three months. 

“Seventh. For assaulting any master or mate, by imprisonment for not 


more than two years. 
“ Eighth. For Deed eg o with any others of the crew to disobey lawful 
commands, or to neglect duty, or to impede navigation of the vessel or the 


pr of the BAe 8 by imprisonment for not more than twelve months. 

* Ninth. For y damaging the vessel, or embezzling or willfully dam- 
aging any of the stores or cargo, by forfeiture out of wages of a sum 
equal in amount to the loss thereby sustained, and also, at the discretion of 
the court, by imprisonment for not more than twelve months. 

“Tenth. For any act of smuggling for which he is convicted, and whereby 
loss or damage is occasioned to the master or owner, he shall be liable to pay 
such master or owner such a sum as is sufficient to reimburse the master or 
owner for such loss or damage; and the whole or an of his may 
be retained in satisfaction or on account of such liability; and he also 
be liable to imprisonment for a period of not more than twelve months.” 

Src. 21. That section 4597 of the Revised Statutes be, and is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

* SEC. 4597, Upon the commission of ayo the offenses enumerated in the 

receding section an entry thereof shall be made in the official log book on 

e day on which the offense was committed, and shall be signed by the mas- 
ter and by the mate or one of the crew; and the offender, if still in the ves- 
sel, shall, before her next arrival at any Park, OF if she is at the time in por’ 
before her departure therefrom, be fu with a copy of such potent od 
have the same read over distinctly and audibly to him thereupon 
make such a reply thereto as he ks fit, and a statement that a y of the 
entry has been so furnished, or the same has been so read over, 83 with 
his reply, if any, made by the offender, shall likewise be entered and ed 
in the same manner. In any sul uent legal proceedings the entries here- 
inbefore required shall, if practicable, be produced or proved, and in default 
of such production or proof the court hearing the case may, at its discretion, 
refuse to receive evidence of offense." 

Sec. 22. That section 4600 of the Revised Statutes be, and is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

* SEC. 4600. It shall be the duty of all consular officers to reclaim deserters 
and discountenance insubordination by every means in their power, and 
where thelocal authorities can be usefully employed for that purpose, to lend 
their aid and use their exertions to that end in the most effectual manner. 
In all cases where seamen are apprehended the consular officer shall inquire 
into the facts and proceed as provided in section 4583 of the Revised Statutes; 
and the officer 33 seaman shall enter upon the crew list and 
8 articles and official ev? cause of discharge and the 
in which the cruel or unusual treatment consisted, and subscribe his name 
thereto officially. He shall read the en made in the official log to the 
master, and his reply thereto, if any, shall likewise be entered and su ibed 
in the same manner.” 


„ and may 


Sec. Z. That section 4612 of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended by 
and in place 


striking out the scale of provisions and substitutes in Table 


thereof inser 
lowed and serv 


the following scale of provisions and substitutes to be al- 
out to the crew during the voyage: 


SUBSTITUTES. 


One pound of flour daily may be substituted for the daily ration of biscuit 
or fresh bread; 2 ounces of desiccated vegetables for 1 pound of potatoes or 
ams; 6 ounces of hominy, oatmeal, or cracked wheat, or 2 ounces of tapi 
or 6 ounces of rice; 6 ounces of canned vegetables for one-half pound of 
canned tomatoes; one-eighth of an ounce of tea for three-fo of an ounce 
of coffee; three-fourths of an ounce of coffee for one-eighth of an ounce of tea; 
6 ounces of canned fruit for 3 ounces of dried fruit; one-half ounce of lime 
uice for the daily ration of vinegar; 4 ounces of oatmeal or cracked wheat 
or one-half pint of corn meal; 2 ounces of pickled onions for 4 ounces of 
fresh onions. 

When the vessel is in port and it is possible to obtain the same, 1} pounds 
of fresh meat shall be substituted for the daily rations of salt and canned 
meat; one-half pound of green cab for one ration of canned tomatoes; 
one-half pooma of fresh fruit for one ration of dried fruit. 

“The foregoing scale of provisions shall be inserted in every article of 
agreement and shall not be reduced by any contract, and a copy of the same 
ADT be 5 a conspicuous place in the galley and in the forecastle of 
each vessel." 

Sec. 24. That section 10 of chapter 121 of the laws of 1884, as amended 
2 8 of chapter 421 of the laws of 1886, be, and is hereby, amended to 
as follows: 

That it shall be, and is hereby, made unlawful in any case to pay any sea- 

he same, or 
to pay such advance wages to any other person, or to pay any person other 


provided, absolve the vessel or the master or owner thereof from full pues 
5 wages after the same shall have been actuall no de- 
ense toa 


ent note shall be valid unless pe pi by and Approve 
commissioner. It shall be the 2 of said commissioner to 
otments and the parties to them and enforce compliance with 
the law. All stipulations for the allotment of any part of the babe 75 of a sea- 
man during his absence which are e at the commencement of the voyage 
shall be inserted in the agreement, and shall state the amounts and times of 
the payments to be made and the persons to whom such payments are to be 


e. 

d) That no allotment except as provided for in this section shall be law- 
ful Any person who shall falsely claim to be the wife, mother, or dependent 
relative of a seaman under this section shall for every such offense be pun- 
ishable by a fine not exceeding $500 or imprisonment not exceeding six 
months, at the discretion of the court. 

*(e) That this section shall apply as well to foreign vessels as to vessels of 
the United States; and any master, owner, consignee, or agent of any foreign 


vessel who has violated its provisions shall be liable to the same penalty that 
the master, owner, or tof a vessel of the United States would be for a 
similar violation: 


That treaties in force between the United States 
and foreign nations do not conflict: Provided further, That this section shall 
not apply to yachts, pilots’ boats, fishing or whaling vessels. 

“(f) That under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury the Com- 
missioner of Navigation shall make tions to out this section." 

SEC. 25. That section 3 of chapter 421 of the laws of | reda June 19, 
1886; sections 4531, and 4009 of the Revised Statutes, and so much 
of chapter 97 of the laws of 1895, approved February 18, 1895, as relates to 
allotments, are hereby re: R 

Sec. 36. That this act shall take effect three months after its passage. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 
Mr. RICHARDSON. I demand a second. 
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Mr. PAYNE. I ask unanimous consent that a second be consid- 
ered as ordered. . 

Mr. OWENS. Iobject. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. PAYNE and 
Mr. RICHARDSON as tellers. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 70, noes 1. 

So a second was ordered. f 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, atthe end of fifteen minutes I shall 
be glad to have the Chair notify me, as I desire to reserve five 
minutes of my time. 

This bill grows out of the agitation that has been in existence 
for several years past with respect to the condition of the Ameri- 
can sailor and his relation to the master of the vessel. There 
have been innumerable complaints from both sides, and there has 
been much investigation, and great efforts have been made to 
arrive at the truth of the complaints. 

Our laws regulating the relation of sailor and master are very 
antiquated, most of them being one hundred years old; and in 
regard to many of them their antiquity is about the only thing 
that recommends them, A great deal of abuse has grown out of 
the enforcement of these laws. 

In the early part of this season the gentleman from California 

. MAGUIRE] introduced a number of bills relating to the sub- 
Ject; and later on a number of others were oes Ber by my 
colleague, Mr. Low, and I introduced a number myself at the 
request of parties who were much more familiar with the subject 
than Iwas. The Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
began early the investigation of the question. I think we have 
nes on an average two or three days of each week up to the time 

e bill was reported to the House, and we have given this time 
and attention for the p of getting at the truth of the mat- 
ter so as to report a bill intelligently to the House and one on 
which the House might act intelligently. The result of our de- 
liberation was to request a representative of the maritime interest 
of the city of New York, and the Commissioner of Navigation, 
e een the seamen, to come together and try to formulate a 

covering the ground of the various bills of which I have 

ken. The result of that deliberation was the introduction of 

bill H. R. 6399—the bill now before the House for considera- 
tion—originally introduced by myself by request, and referred to 
ourcommittee. Thecommittee have reported a number of changes 
in this bill; but all of them in the effort to perfect the bill and 
all tending to ameliorate the condition of the American sailor and 
at the same time to deal justly with the interests of every man 
who has any money invested in American vessels. 

Our laws at present provide that after a sailor has made a con- 
tract to go to sea, if he chooses to violate that contract and does 
not go he is liable to be arrested and put in jail for a period of six 
months; and the limit of the imprisonment is not in the discretion 
of the court. The same imprisonment is fixed upon the sailor if 
he violates the contract by deserting at any period or any time 
before the period of his 1 ent in the service of the merchant 
marine expires. This thing is an anomaly in our laws. There is 
no other c of contracts, agreements, or engageren where im- 
prisonment is the punishment for a violation of their provisions; 
and the committee thought, after due care and deliberation, that 
no such punishment ought to be inflicted; that no punishment 
looking to imprisonment should be inflicted for a violation of a 
contract. It was claimed, on the other hand, that it was very im- 
portant that the seaman should fill his e ment in order that 
the vessel might leave her port at the appointed time. So it is im- 

rtant that a railroad train shall start out of a depot, in order 

hat that train may make its time and meet its engagements; and 

et it has never occurred to any American legislator to try to put 

t into the law that a man who violated his contract with a rail- 
road 3 should be liable to imprisonment for such violation, 
although his violation prevented the railroad train from startin, 
out of the depot. So the committee have stricken out of this bi 
every vestige of imprisonment for violation of a civil contract, and 
have so reported to the House. 

Another source of great evil, of which the sailors complain as 
well as the vessel owners, is what is known as the allotment sys- 
tem, by which a seaman, when he makes his engagement to go on 
a voyage, may allot a certain portion of his wages in payment of 
debt, and to any person. Allotments in the coastwise trade were 
virtually abolished by a bill passed in 1895, but they may still be 
made in the foreign service, The evil that go out of this sys- 
tem of which the sailor complains is this: Of course when Jack 
goes ashore, and is freed from the responsibilities and risks of the 
voyage, he is quite apt to fall into the hands of some land shark. 
It may be a boarding-house keeper; it may be what is known as a 
“crimp,” a man who makes it his business to hire out crews to the 
master of a vessel; it may be the keeper of a saloon; and invari- 
ably, almost, the sailor gets into debt. When he comes to ship for 
a voyage the boarding-house k r is on hand demanding that 
he have security for his pay. Well, he ought to be paid. Jack 
owes anything for boned wile be de on land of course he ought to 


arrange to have the boarding-house keeper paid, and if there was 
nothing in it but this, if it was simply to pay the man who fur- 
nished him his food and neces: elter, no harm would arise 
from the arrangement. But a bill for liquor is Fee included, 
or by an arrangement with the crimp there is included an item of 
five or ten dollars to pay the shi ping nt for obtaining the em- 
ployment. Now, the sailor is oblig , When he makes the engage- 
ment, is compelled by the circumstances, to sign an allotment note 
to cover not only the real honest claim against him, but also theso 
hogni or trumped-up claims, because the shipping agent isall pow- 
erful. He is all powerful with the sailor, and he is all powerful 
with the master. He cuts both ways. So the sailor is cheated 
out of his hard earnings by reason of this allotment system. 

Mr. QUIGG. Will the gentleman allow me a question? Does 
this bill abolish the crimping system as such? 
ts PAYNE. The bill passed a year ago attempted to abolish 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Only in the coastwise trade. 

Mr. PAYNE. In the coastwise trade. This bill does not recog- 
nize this ea ASRI now in any trade, but it goes a step fur- 
thur than that. The mere enactment of a law would not abolish 
the 8 You can not get him out of the way by that; 
but we abolish the source from which he gets his Pay out of the 
sailor. It is useless to declare that the sailor shall not make any 
contract, and shall not be liable to pay anything to these shipping 
agents for getting him a place, if you still leave the allotment 

m in vogue, 88 invariably in the allotment will appear 
the amount that goes to the shipping agent, and he gets it through 
the boarding-house keeper and through the clothing merchant, 
So we have abolished allotments by this bill, have sought to get 
rid of them altogether, except that the sailor may make an allot- 
mentin favor of his father or mother or other dependent relative. 

No other allotment is permitted by the bill. It was the judg- 
ment of the committee, on first consideration, that it antl bea 
favor to the sailor, and in his interest, to make these allotments 
extend to savings banks. This is the system in Great Britain, and 
we thought it a good provision, and that it might encourage the 
saving of his earnings; but the sailors association and the sailors 
themselves objected to this, for fear that that might be used asa 
cover by which the sailors would be compelled to pay this mone 
to the shipping agents, and so we left even the savings banks out, 
and we permit no allotments under this bill except to father, 
mother, or other dependent relatives. 

Now, those are the two principal features in the bill to alle- 
viate the condition of the sailor. In the bill as presented by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. MAGUIRE] was a scale of food 
Which was prepared by the sailors themselves. In the bill intro- 
duced by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Low], and also in 
the bill introduced by me, was a scale of food that was provided 
by the vessel owners. And I desire to say, in justice to the ves- 
sel owners, that the scale of food that was poe by them was 
more liberal in the supply than the scale which the seamen them- 
selves proposed. But the committee, proceeding with abundant 
caution, referred both scales of provisions to the Surgeon-General 
of the Marine Hospital, Dr. W , and asked him to examine 
them carefully and make such suggestions as he should deem 
best. The result was that he appointed a board of three eminent 
men, experts on the subject, who took several days for comparing 
the scale of food for the Navy with these two scales that were pre- 
sented, and after taking the matter under advisement, they pre- 
sented the scale of food which is presented in the bill, except that 
the committee have added a little in the amount of food and in 
the daily allowance of water. This board said that this scale of 
food, if enacted into law and lived up to, would absolutely pre- 
vent the appearance of scurvy on any long voyage, and of course 
that is the prime thing to be considered. 

If the members of the House look over the scale they will see 
that the provisions are liberal in amount, and yet the cost of this 
scale is no more than the cost of the scale that was presented by 
the vessel owners themselves, So that this scale of food is prac- 
tically as agreed upon by the seamen and the vessel owners, re- 
vised by the —À——M and his board of skilled assistants. 
The committee have no doubt that if this scale is adopted and 
forced into law, with the additional suggestion that we have 
incorporated in this bill, acting on the M of the Surgeon- 
General of the Marine-Hospital Service, that this scale of food be 
posted up conspicuously in the forecastle of every vessel, so that 
it shall be known alike to the sailor and to the master, that there 
can be no room for any complaint as to a fair and liberal scale 
of food for the American sailor. 

Now, I say, while these are the important c made in the 
present law, there are many minor changes made by the bill which 
will tend to an amelioration of the condition of the American 


sailor, c which I have not time to go over in detail. Apro- 


vision is made that where the crew find fault with the provisions 
there shall be a fair examination and determination of the suffi- 
ciency of the food and of the character and quality of the food fur- 


— 
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nished; and in case the food is found sufficient in quality and char- 
acter the expense comes out of the wages of the sailors who make 
the complaint, in order that there may be no frivolous complaint; 
and in case it turns out that it is not sufficient in quality or char- 
acter or quantity, then a fine is imposed on the master and owners 
of the vessel, who are responsible for the food provided. 

The committee found a difficulty in regard to the provision in 
relation to leaving a vessel in port, or not going on board accord- 
ing to contract, in applying an adequate punishment. We did 
not think for a minute that we would still continue the imprison- 
ment of an American citizen for the violation of a civil contract; 
and still we thought there ought to be some hold upon the sailor, 
something to make it to his interest to conform to the contract, 
because we realized that it is highly important to the growth of 
our American merchant marine that vessels should not be de- 
tained in port because the sailors do not choose to perform their 
contract. And so we put into the bill a forfeiture of the wages, 
which may be greater or smaller, and a forfeiture of the clothes 
that the sailor left upon the vessel. Whether some other arrange- 
ment can be arrived at, some other provision can be made, which 
will still be just to the sailor and deal out justice to the masters 
is a matter for us to consider. Possibly it may lie in this, now in 
the English law, which provides also, not for imprisonment, but 
that the master may go and take the sailor wherever he finds him 
and force him on board the vessel—a provision which has become 
a dead letter, because it always leads to riots and is never en- 
forced—but whether there can not be some shipping list preserved 
which shall correctly set forth those sailors who have kept their 
contracts, 

Untillshall have heard some one in opposition I will reserve 
my five minutes. : 

. MAGUIRE. If there is anyone who desires to speak in 
opposition I will yield to him. 

Mr. DINGLE . I desire, not in opposition, to make a few 
observations. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Five minutes will answer my purpose. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Very well. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill which covers a 
large number of amendments of the shipping laws of the country, 
some of which are 3 important. In part, at least, this 
bill is certainly in the right direction. There are some provisions 
in the bill which I think on reflection it would be thought desir- 
able to modify; but in view of the necessity for some legislation 
in this direction, and in view of the lateness of the session, I shall 
not appo the passage of this bill, because I believe that it will 
be modified in conference. As it is presented to us under sus- 
pension of the rules, of course it can not be amended, and when 
the Senate shall have acted, then, by the action of the Senate and 
the conferees, doubtless certain provisions in it can be corrected, 
if such corrections shall seem to be necessary, as I think is the 
case, 

I desire to say a few words in reference to allotments to seamen. 
This is an old question, and there has been legislation repeatedly 
to meet the evils which have arisen. Under the shipping act of 
1884 allotments were prohibited except to the wife, mother, or de- 
b relative; and that is pee what it is proposed by this 

ill to go back to—to go back to the shipping act of 1884. In 1886, 
in consequence of the difficulties which arisen under the ship- 
ping act of 1884, it was found necessary to modify the allotment 
system, which was provided for by the act of 1886, which is now 

e law of the land, except as modified subsequently in the case of 
coasting vessels. That provides for allotments not only to the 
widow, mother, or dependent relative, but also for just debts of a 
creditor for board and clothing. That is all the allotment that is 
allowed by the law in force. This law is evaded—there is no 
doubt at all about that. Under the name of board, especially, a 
great many things are included that ought not to be. 

But we must bear in mind, in dealing with legislation with 
reference to the sailor as we find him, that he is surrounded by pe- 
culiar influences under the boarding-house system. It may be 
remembered that in 1885, after the act of 1884 had been ed, 
vessels were held up in many ports in consequence of inability to 
obtain crews. I remember that at Pensacola a vessel was held up 
for B AE months trying to obtain a crew in a fight inst 
the boarding-house keepers who had control of poor Jack. I have 
no doubt that the rule laid down by the act of 1884 is the correct 
one, and it is proposed to return to it. The only question is 
whether it will work practically, and that can be determined, per- 
Bapa, only by experience. I think if we had held on to the act of 
1884 we should have avoided many of the evils that have since 
arisen, As to the principle involved, I am in general concurrence 
with this bill. The allotment system is a bad system, a system by 
which poor Jack is robbed and the whole marine service deteri- 
orated. There is no doubt at all about that; but whether we can 
Practically go bach and entirely abolish it, as was done in the act 

884, I am not certain in view of the experience of 1885. However, 


Iam perfectly willing to try, and I am willing that this bill shall 
pass with the certainty that certain provisions in it will disappear 


when the Senate and the conferees have acted. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MITCHELL]. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say in relation to this 
bill that as far as I have been able to familiarize myself with its 
pora they seem to be most admirable. The suggestion has 

n made that the Senate may pu some amendments, 
and the gentleman from New York (Mr. PAYNE] has suggested 
that some series of registry lists might be jun which would 
beforthe advantage of good sailors and of shippers. 'This sug- 

tion seems most admirable, and I am heartily in favor of itand 
of the bill and any amendment to it which will promote the inter- 
ests of the sailors. 

ee the hammer a) 

. MAGUIRE. I i d three minutes to the gentleman from 
NB R of Now Hamjshir Mr. Speaker, I that 
: ew Ham e. x er, I suppose 
no member of the House not on the committee has been able to 
examine this bill. There are sections of it which certainly make 
radical changes. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] 
thinks it is well that we should this bill, even though he does 
not approye its provisions, and let it go to the Senate in the hope 
that the Senate will make it right. Isimply make this remark 
in order to sn; that it appears to me the tleman from 
Maine has experienced a recent change of heart with regard to the 

is pep. of the Senate. 

have had barely time to examine the scheme and provisions of 
this bill which we are assured have been changed for the benefit 
of the sailor, Lam notable so to understand these c 2. 
find that in biscuit he has been cut off 3} pounds a week; in salt 
beef, three-fourths of a pound; in salt pork, three-fourths of a 
pound; in fish, 1 pound; in beans, one-third of a pound; in dried 
and canned fruit, 5 ounces; and in various other matters in simi- 
lar proportion. Now, to offset this, what are the increases? The 
increases are very small and in rather peculiar items. In the first 
place I find that there isan increase of 7 ounces in sugar per week. 
and I presume the increase in sugar has been on accoun 
of the increase in pickles and in vinegar. [Laughter.] He is 
given one-quarter of an ounce increase in pickles and three- 
quarters of a pint increase in vinegar per week, and it is fair to 
presume that the sugar has been given him to sweeten his in- 
creased Pona and vinegar. [Laug mu Then, to make up the 
sum and substance of this increase, with the exception of 8 ounces 
of onions, he is given an increase of 2 quarts of water to wash these 
things down with. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MINOR of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the 
gentleman that this schedule was submitted to the Seamen's Union 
and the Sailors' Union and to all the organizations that we thought 
were interested in it, and in every instance they have answered 
that the ration is better than they have ever had heretofore, and 
better than they expected from the Fifty-fourth Congress. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Iam sorry that the sailors 
havenot a better opinion of the Fifty-fourth Congress than the gen- 
tleman tells us they have, but certainly it has always been ui teg 
at least among laymen, that the sailor required substantial food, 
and if the gentleman can state any reason for the cutting down 
of such articles as beef, beans, and pork, and attempting to offset 
this by adding a little butter, which itis impossible for any sail- 
ing vessel to carry to the tropics without its becoming rancid, I 
wish he would do so. 

Mr. MINOR of Wisconsin. Iam unwilling to force upon the 
sailors what they do not want and do not ask for. 

Mr. HENDERSON. But bar! er ask for this. 

Mr. MINOR of Wiscohsin. ey do not ask for anything ex- 

t what is contained in the bill. 

r. HENDERSON. They ask for this bill. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Have you the schedule which 
the sailors themselves presented? Was the schedule that you 
adopted the one which was presented by them, or was it one that 
was presented by some one interested with the vessel owners? 

Mr. MINOR of Wisconsin. We submitted the schedule to the 
Surgeon-General of the Marine 1 he detailed four assist- 
ants, and they fixed upon a schedule which they thought admi- 
rable and acceptable to the sailors. That was accepted by the sea- 
men and their representatives; and then we increased that. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Butthesupervising surgeons 
probably do not know anything about the practical requirements 
of the sailor on shipboard, and nothing has been presented to the 
House from the ors themselves. ~ 

Mr. MAGUIRE. If nobody else desires to speak in opposition 
to the bill, I will proceed with my own remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, although, through the courtesy of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON], I have the privilege of con- 
poog the time of those opposed to the bill, and have endeavored 
to be fair in distributing it, I am very much in favor of the pas- 
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sage of this measure. It represents a compromise, as the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. PAYNE] stated, between the bills 
introduced by me for the improvement of the condition and treat- 
ment of sailors in the American merchant marine, especially in 
the several particulars which he has mentioned and which I will 
not take time to repeat. This bill is the result of an agreement 
reached by mutual concessions between the shipowners and the 
sailors. It is a great advance over existing laws in the matter of 
the protection of the American sailor, the improvement of his con- 
dition at sea and on land, and the according to him of rights that 
are common to American citizens in all other trades, callings, 
and occupations under the American flag. 

As the gentleman from New York [Mr. FANS) has stated, the 
sailor has been neglected for a hundred years. I believe that ad- 
vances far beyond those provided in the bill ought to be made; 
but as the bill constitutes a great advance over the conditions 
fixed by existing law, and as it proceeds upon the principle that 
the sailors in our merchant marine service should, in their personal 
rights, be placed upon an equality with American citizens en- 
gaged in other industrial pursuits, I cordially accept it as a valu- 
able step in the Mp hd direction. 

By its terms it does away with imprisonment for the violation 
of civil contracts, and this is a great though tardy concession to 
their manhood. It sets them free from involuntary servitude in 
most cases. In this respect it does not go as far as it should, but 
it a far enough to justify me in heartily supporting the bill as 
it has been reported by the committee. 

I have neither the time nor the disposition to discuss from my 
point of view the propositions so ably presented by the gentle- 
man from New York in the brief time at his disposal. I prefer 
to treat this whole matter as a compromise measure, on which 
this House should certainly be willing to go as far as the ship- 
owners, through their representatives, have agreed to go. I con- 
cur in all that the gentleman from New York has said, and I join 
with him in urging that, as no harm can come to any interest 
through the passage of this bill, and as much good will result to 
the sailor, the blot which for a hundred years has been permitted 
to rest upon one branch of lawful and honorable labor under the 
flag of the United States shall be at least partially removed. I 
trust that every man on this side of the House will give cordial 
support to the bill. : í 

hi closing I wish to Lg EIS: under the circumstances it is the 
only other suggestion I desire to make—that when, in 1892, I was 
asked to endeavor to secure from Con (in aecordance with 
views which it was well known that I entertained) legislation for 
the improvement of the condition and treatment of American 
sailors, I advised the sailors' union to employ a maritime lawyer, 
with instructions to draft such bills as would secure the desired 
improvement of their condition, but upon these lines and these 
alone: That no proposed change should be contained in any of 
those bills unless a similar provision was found in successful 
operation in the laws of some eng d maritime country of the 
world. It was upon that basis that the bills introduced by me 
were prepared by an able maritime lawyer. In support of every 

rovision, every amendment, every reform incorporated in my 

ills and in this pending bill the law of some great maritime 
nation providing for the same immunity or the same care for the 
sailors in the merchant marine of that country has been cited to 
the committee, and it has also been shown that such provision of 
law is in successful operation there. 

Iam sure that no interest can be injuriously atfected by the 
passage of this act, and that it merely brings the worst of the ship- 
owners and masters in the American merchant marine up to a 
standard in the treatment of their sailors which has long since 
been adopted and pursued by three-fourths of the masters and 
owners in that great branch of American industry. That is all 
that I desireto say. The bill is a compromise measure and I hope 
that it will be d without dissent. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, in reply to my friend from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BAKER] I wish to say that the great trouble with 
his speech was that its foundations were not right. The original 
bill as introduced by myself—a measure gotten up by the Maritime 
Exchange and the Commissioner of Navigation—had a schedule 
of food in it which the committee crossed out and put in this new 
schedule recommended by the Surgeon-General of the Marine Hos- 
pital. My friend here compared theschedule of the Marine Hos- 

ital with the schedule in the bill, and he thought the schedule 
in the bill was the ate law. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Will the gentleman allow 
me? 

Mr. PAYNE. No; I have not the time. I will accept the gen- 
tleman’s apology for not understanding the question. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. And I will excuse the gen- 
tleman for not yielding for a correction. 

Mr. PAYNE. The present law, for instance, allows 1 pound of 
breadperday,andipoundonly. This bill allows half a pound of bis- 
cuit per day and 14 pounds of fresh bread—2 pounds of bread daily. 
My friend found some fault about the pease and beans. Under the 
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old law there was not a sufficient quantity of these allowed. That 
law allowed buta third of a pint of pease three days in each week; 
that is, a pint per week. This allows four-thirds of a pint of pease 
and beans weekly. We increase the allowance of sugar, the allow- 
ance of fish—the allowance all along the line. We provide a lib- 
eral scale of provisions. If my friend here sits down every day 
in the week to a table with as liberal a scale of provisions as that 
nba in this bill, he is more fortunate than many of his col- 
eagues on this floor. 

. HENDERSON. And this schedule, we understand, is ac- 
ceptable to the seamen. 

r. PAYNE. Yes, it is acceptable to the seamen, acceptable 
to the Surgeon-General and his board of skilled assistants, and 
esti, nip as I understand, to the masters of vessels. It is a lib- 
eral bill indorsed everywhere. And my friend from New Hamp- 
shire has not shown any reasonable ground of complaint against it. 

As I said, Mr. Speaker, this bill is designed to alleviate the con- 
dition of seamen. There is no doubt that they need it. There is 
no doubt there should be some inducement to enable us to get 
American boys to enter our merchant marine as sailors. We have 
not many there now, and the class of sailors upon the high seasis 
not the same class of sailors, I am sorry to say, that we find upon 
the Great Lakes. On the contrary, on the Great Lakes American 
boys do become sailors, and experience has shown, as a rule,that 
the character of young men engaging in that business on the 
Great Lakes is of a very much higher order—they are a better 
class of citizens—than those who engage in service on the high 


aS. 

Now, there must be some reason for this difference. It is not 
the difference of wages on the Great Lakes, but it arises from the 
fact that they are not restricted by any of these unusual and ante- 
quated laws. It has never obtained out there that a seaman shall 
be liable to imprisonment for not living up to the strict contract 
into which he enters when he ships. The seamen on the Great 
Lakes are as free as a man who hires to a railroad company for 
service on its road or to a private individual for employment of 
any character. And it has occurred to me, Mr. Speaker, that per- 
pave the difference in the condition of the sailors on the high seas 
and those on our Great Lakes grows out of the difference in the 
manner in which they serve the master of the ships on the lakes; 
and that the sooner, with conservatism, we get to the goal of re- 
lieving the sailor on the high seas from the restriction imposed 
upon him by these laws, laws that seek to take away his personal 
liberty, that sap his manhood, the sooner we will elevate the men 
who become seamen on the high seas. 

It is my ambition, and the ambition of the committee, and I 
think the majority of this House, too, to build up our merchant 
marine. We can do it by giving them a better class of laws, and 
thereby producing a better class of sailors, and by going a step 
further and providing that the imports that come from forei 
countries on American bottoms shall come in at a more favorable 
rate than those that come in on foreign bottoms. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
New York has expired. 

e question is on the motion to suspend the rules and pass the 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill passed. 


POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. LOUD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a final report of 

the conference committee on the Post-Office appropriation bill, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, to the bill (H. R. 6614) 
making 5 for the service of the Post-Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 


OWS: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 1, and aj to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the NE: 

* Provided, That no porone established at any county seat shall be abol- 
ished or discontinued y reason of any consolidation of post-offices made by 
the Postmaster-General under existing law, and any such post-office at an 
county seat heretofore consolidated be estublished as a separate 
office at such county seat: Provided, however, That this provision shall not 
apply, to the city of Cambridge, Mass., or to Towson, Md.: And 1 
ther, That hereafter no station. substation, or branch post-office shall be 
established beyond the corporate limits or boundaries of any city or town in 
which the principal office to which such station, substation, or branch office 
is attached is located, except in cases of villages, towns, or cities of 1,500 or 
more inhabitants, not distant more than 5 miles, as near as may be, from tho 
8 5 or limits of such city or town in which the principal office is 


located. 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
E. F. LOUD. 
GEO. W. SMITH, 
J. C. KYLE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


F. GRE 
CHAS. J. FAULKNER, 
Managers on the part of the Senato, 
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Mr. LOUD. The statement of the House conferees will explain 
quo fully the action taken upon this remaining amendment of 

e Senate. 

The statement was read, as follows: 

The managers on the of the House submit the following statement in 
pelt ih showing the nature and effect of the Senate amendment retained as 
amended: 

1. Amendment numbered 1 is eed to with amendments the effect of 
which is to maintain all consolidations of post-offices that have heretofore 
taken place except Ellicott City, Md.; prohibits the future consolidation of 
county seats with other post-offices, and also prohibits further consolidation 
of any eese except within limit of 5 miles, and then said town to be 
consolidated must have 1,500 population. 

E. F. LOUD. 
GEO. W. SM 


Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr, LOUD. Mr. Speaker, I will state for the information of 
the House that the explanation just read on the part of the man- 
agers of the House explains quite fully the situation. The amend- 
ment of the Senate as modified retains in statu quo all the con- 
solidation provisions which were deemed advisable in connection 
with the bill except in the case of Ellicott City, in the State of 
Maryland, and it prohibits in future the consolidation of post- 
offices more than 5 miles beyond the corporate limits of any city 
in which such office is to be consolidated except in cases of towns 
having a population of 1,500 or more. lam free to say, on the 
part of the conferees, that we do not believe that the amendment 
of the Senate should have been put into an appropriation bill. 
But we have gotten the best out of this that we could, and have 
satisfied everybody who is interested in this consolidation matter. 
It is an amendment that could not have gone into the bill in the 
House, because it is legislation. À 

Now, if there is nobody who wants any information, I should 
like about five minutes, if no other conference report is ready to 
be presented, in order to submit to the House a statement in rela- 
tion to postal matters. 

In view of an apparently growing sentiment in the country for 
the Government to take control of all means of tr ortation 
and transmission, I should like to submit to the House brief sta- 
tistics of the deficiencies existing in the Post-Office Department 
for a number of years, in order that the House and the country 
may ascertain from these figures how economically, how success- 
fully, and how profitably that Department has been managed, and 
of what great benefit to the people the management of the Post- 
Office Department is to-day, that they may perhaps take some 
lesson and apply it to other consolidations that are now pressing 
upon Congress to be acted upon. 

Of course it has always been the policy of the Government to 
make the receipts of the Post-Office Department meet the expendi- 
tures as near as possible. That policy was followed from the 
foundation of this Government up to 1884. I believe it was the 

olicy then also to enact such legislation as would make the 
Post Ofice Department self-sustaining, but it was a mistaken act 
of legislation. We find in 1837 the Post-Office Department was 
self-sustaining, and returned a surplus revenue of over $1,600,000. 
There was then a deficiency until 1848, and in 1849, 1850, and 
1851, when there was a surplus. There was then a deficiency 
each year until 1865. 

The laws have been modified in all these instances after a period 
when the receipts met the expenditures. 

In 1882-83 there was a very healthy surplus in revennes in the 
Post-Office Department. In 1881 it amounted to more than 
$1,000,060, and in 1883 to more than $2,000,000. 

The following table shows these statistics in detail: 


Comparative statement of receipts and expenditures of the Post-Office Depart- 
P ment from July 1, 1830, to June 30, 1895. 


Receipts. 


Year. 8 Expendi- | Deficiencies. 
ry tures. 
Revenue. grants. 
1837.. 5,668.21 |.. $4, 945, 668.21 | $3, 288,319.03 | *$1, 657,349.18 
1888...| 4,288, 733. x 4,238, 733.46 | 4,430, 662.21 191, 928. 75 
1839...| 4,454, 658. 70 |. 4,494,056. 70 | 4,686,538. 31 151, 879. 61 
1840:..| 4,548, 521. 92 4,543, 521.02 | 4, 718,235. 04 174, 713. 72 
1841...) 4,407,720.27 4. 800, 3883.27 4.409, 527. 61 91,801.34 
1842...| 4,546, 849.65 |. 4,546, 849.65 5,074, 751. 80 1,127, 902.15 
1843...| 4, 206, 225.43 4,206, 225.43 4,374, 758.71 78, 528. 28 
1844...| 4,237,287. 83 |. 4, 237,287.83 | 4,208,512. 70 59, 224.87 
1845...| 4,289, 861. 80 ninen 4,289, 841. 80 | 4,320, 731. 99 30, 890. 19 
1846...| 3.487. 199. 35 4.237, 199.35 4,076,036. 91 588, 837.56 
1847...) 3,880,309. 23 3, 892,809.23 | 3,979, 542. 10 99, 232. 87 
1848...) 4,555, 211.10 4,680, 211. 10 4,326,850. 27 223, 300. 83 
1849...| 4,705, 170.28 4,705, 170.28 4,479,049. 13 226,127.15 
1850...| 5,499,084. 86 |. 5,499,981. 80 | 5,212, 953. 43 287,091.43 
1851...| 6,410, 604.33 6,410, 604.33 | 6,278, 401. 68 182, 202. 65 
1852...| 5, 184, 526. 84 6, 925,971.28 | 7,108, 450. 04 1, 923, 923. 20 
1853...| 5, 240, 724.70 7,495, 724.70 | 7, 982, 756.59 2, 742, 081. 89 
3854...| 6,255, 596.22 8, 902,335.18 | 8,577, 424.12 2,921, 837. 90 
1855...| 6,642, 136.13 9, 576, 678.39 | 9,968, 342. 29 8, 328, 206. 16 
1856...| 6,920, 821. 60 10, 699, 703. 22 | 10, 405, 286. 36 8, 484, 464. 70 
1857.. | 7,959,951. 76 11, 881, 956. 43 | 11, 508, 057.93 4, 154, 106.17 


Comparative statement of receipts and expenditures, etc.—Continued, 


Deficiencies, 


E 


-| $7, 486, 792. 86 | $4, 679, 270. 71 , 166, 063. 57 812, 722, 470.01 | $5,235, 077.15 
7,908, 484. 07 | 3,915,940. 49 | 11, 884, 430. 56 | 11,458, 083. 63 8, 489, 599. 56 
8,518,007. 40 | 11,154,167. 54 | 19, 672,234.94 | 19,170,609. 89 | 10, 652, 542.49 
8.349, 206. 40 4,639,806.53 | 12, 089, 102. 93 | 13, 606,759, 11 5,257, 462. 71 
8. 200, 820. 90 2,598,953. 71 | 10, 808, 774. 61 | 11, 125,364.13 2, 825, 543. 23 
-| 11,163, 789.59 | 1,007,848. 72 | 12,171, 638.31 | 11,314, 207. 84 150, 418, 25 
12, 438, 253. 78 749, 980. 00 | 13, 188, 233. 78 | 12, 644, 786. 20 206, 582. 42 
14, 556, 158. 70 8,968.46 | 14,560, 127.16 | 13,691, 728. 28 * 861, 430. 42 
14,490,980. 21 . 14, 436, 986. 21 | 15,352,079. 30 915, 093. 09 

-| 15,207,026. 87 | 3,991,006.67 | 19,238,693. 54 | 19, 235, 483. 46 8, 938, 456. 59 
-| 16, 292, 600.80 | 5. 69. 525. 00 | 21,989,125.80 | 22, 730,592.05 | 0,437, 991. 85 
-| 18,244,510. 73 | 5,707,115.30 | 24,051, 626.02 | 23,698,131.50 | 5, 353, 629. 78 
19, 772, 220.65 | 4,022,140.85 | 23, 704,361.50 | 23,998,837.03 | 4.220, 616. 98 
20.087, 065.42 4,125,200.00 | 24,163, 245.42 | 24,390, 104.08 | 4,353,058. 66 
-| 21,915,426.37 | 4,933,750.00 | 26, 909,176.37 | 26,658,192. 31 4,742, 705. 94 
-| 32,996, 741.57 | 5,690,475.00 | 28,987,210.57 | 29,084, 945. 67 6, 088, 204. 10 
-| 26,471,071.82 | 5, 922, 433.55 | 32,393, 505.37 | 32,120, 414.58 5, 655, 342. 76 
-| 26, 791,360.59 | 6, 704, 646.96 | 33,496,007. 55 | 33,011,309.45 | 6,819,948, 80 
-| 28,034,197. 50 | 5,088, 583.08 | 33, 722,780.53 | 33,263, 487.58 4, 629, 290. 08 
27,531, 585.20 7,013, 300.00 | 34, 544,885.26 | 33, 486,322.44 | 5, 954, 737.18 
-| 29,277, 516.95 | 5, 307. 752. 82 | 34,585, 169. 77 | 34, 165, 084. 49 4, 887, 567. 54 
-| 80, 041, 982.86 | 3, 297,965.25 | 33,339, 948. 11 | 33,449, 899. 45 3, 407, 016. 59 
-| 83,315,479.34 | 3,597, 717.20 | 36,913, 196.54 | 36,542, 803. 68 8, 227, B24. 94 
-| 86, 785,897.97 | 3, 207,921.46 | 40,083,319. 43 39, 502, 560. 22 2, 807, 168.25 
-| 41, 876, 410. 15 6,595.12 | 41,883,005. 27 | 40,482,021.23 | 1, 304, 388.92 
-| 45,508, 692. 61 21, 416.85 | 45,530, 109. 46 | 43, 282, 944. 43 | *2,225, 748. 18 
.| 43,325, 958. 81 140, 090. 79 | 43, 466, 649.60 | 47,224, 560, 27 3, 808, 601, 46 
-| 42,560, 843. 83 | 6,066,473. 00 | 48,627,316. 83 | 50,046, 235.21 7,485, 391. 38 
-| 43,948,422. 95 | 8,751,070. 73 | 52,699, 493. 63 | 51,004, 743. RO 1,056, 320. 85 
«| 48, 837,600.39 | 4,746, 167.00 | 53,583, 770. 45 | 53,006, 194. 39 4, 168, 585. 00 
-| 52,695,176. 79 | 3,385,441. 70 | 56,081,618. 49 56, 408, 315. 20 3,773,138. 41 
-| 56,175,611. 18 | . 5,745,017. 89 | 61,920, 629.07 | 62,317, 119. 30 6, 141, 508. 18 
-| 60,882,007. 92 | 6, 100, 00. 00 | 66,982, 097. 92 | 06,259, 547. 84 5,371,449. 92 
-| 65,081, 785. 72 | 4,441, 772.08 | 70,973,557. 80 | 13,059, 519. 49 7,127, 133. 77 
-| 70,930,475. 98 | 6,260,232, 64 | 77, 100, 708. 62 | 76, 980, 848. 18 6, 950, 370. 18 
-| 75,896, 933. 16 | 6, 727, 828. 43 | 82,621, 761. 59 | 81,581, 681.33 5, 684, 748. 17 
-| 15, 080, 479. 04 10, 200, 895. 13 | 85,281,974. 17 | 81,994, 111. 62 9,913, 632. 58 
76,983,128.19 | 9, 872, 902. 53 86,850,090. 72 87, 170, 551.28 10,196,423.09 

Excess of revenue. 

Deficiencies 1837 to 1865, inclusive mo 783. 51 
Deficiencies 1866 to 1895, inclusive 46, 698, 869. 48 
ITOUM Si cnanusveeh ue ou =aapwapeteancouscenacobandankmacee 191, 671, 652. 97 


In 1883-84 was enacted what was known as the sample-cop 
law, and the second-class matter rate went to 1 cent a pound. 
Since that time, contrary to the expectation of Congress—because 
Congress anticipated that the deficiencies would immediately 


/ , there is no doubt about it. 
Mr. HILL. Who 1y? 
Mr. LOUD. Wholly. Ihave no doubt about that, and if gen- 

tlemen would investigate for themselves the class of matter that 

has been admitted under that law, I do not think any sane man 
in the world could differ from me on that subject. Now, I have 
brought here a sample of this stuff—I say stuff—that has gone 
through the mails under our sample-copy law. Here are some of 
these publications, the Home Treasure, Augusta, Me.; the Fire- 
side Visitor, Augusta, Me.; the International Farmer and Home 

Magazine, Augas, Me.; Trumps, Kansas City; Breeze, Augusta, 

Me.; Ladies’ Home Jewel—you will find that these names ae 

copied as nearly as possible after the names of some of the best 

magazines in the country—Ladies’ Home Jewel, New Haven, 

Conn.; the Welcome Friend, New York; Hearth and Home, 

These are only a few. I have 500 of those down in my committee 


room. 

Mr. TRACEY. What is the matter with them? E 

Mr. LOUD. If any gentleman in this House will go over them 
carefully he will find this similarity in all, that there is one class 
of advertising that appears in every one of these journals, and I 
assert that there is not one of these rsthat has over 250 legiti- 
mate subscribers. Here are some of the advertisements that per- 
meate this class of stuff to which I have reference and which goes 
all over the country: 

Real lovers’ cards. “Tells yon how to grow a mustache.” “How agents 


pao make $100a day." Great book of secrets,” etc. You all know what they 


This is the class of stuff that is going through our mails. If you 
were to read them all, if you would read the 500 papers which I 
have down in my committee room, you would find the same class of 
advertisements in every one of them, and there are firms in this 
country that issue as high as 50 papers, issued under different 
names, but all from the same firm. Here isanotherclass, A year 
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or two ago the gentleman from New York ; = brought 
in a few of the standard works of this country an held them up 
to show how this was educational. I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the House to this. This which I have in my hand isa 
sample, and there is more of that stuff going through the mails 
than of the class of matter that was presented to this House by 
the gentleman. I call your attention to this. How would you 
like to have that go to your fireside, the bosom of your family, 
your y ladies’ institutes? 

Mr. QUIGG. Is there not a law on the statute books against 
transmitting this indecent and obscene literature through the 
mails 


? 

Mr. LOUD. Iknow there is; but it is a question whether this 
is indecent. That is a question to be determined. 

Mr. QUIGG. It is in the discretion of the Postmaster-General, 
is it not? 

Mr. LOUD. If gentlemen will sit down in front of me and not 
get excited, Iwill Sow you many more of this higher class educa- 

ional matter which we are transmitting at a netloss of millions 
annually. Permit me to say that serial novels are allowed to go 
through the mails at 1 cent per pound. "We ought not to have 
such matter in there at any price. Still I am willing if they will 
pay their share. They can not corrupt me, and my own y are 
past corruptible age. } 
Mr, QUuIGG. would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
Has not the De truled the Kreutzer Sonata out of the 
mails, and is not all matter like that, which is probably indecent 
and obscene literature, ruled out? Why can not the gentleman 
get all of this stuff ruled out of the mails in that way? 

Mr. LOUD. Oh, it is a question whether that is under the law 
indecent or obscene. 

Mr. cg 3 kind of erue Des hy OM. 

Mr. : you claim that traightout tective, by 
Sleuth Hound," is an educational work? 

Mr. QUIGG. I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. ill my colleague allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. LOUD. Certainly. : i 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Are you now discussing the 
conference report? 

Mr. LOUD. Certainly; as near as I can. 

Mr. JOHNSON of ornia. Is it a conference report on the 
passage of a bill that the gentleman has introduced? 

Mr. LOUD. The substance of it is this, Mr. S er: I was 
endeavoring to call the attention of the House, and it is the cus- 
tom for committees, I wil say to my friend from California, to 
speak on matters relating to the Departments over which they 


have certain t yii e : 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. What Iam asking, Mr. S : 
gentleman will pardon me,is this: He has introduced a bill 
with reference to excluding certain matter from the mails; and I 
want to know if that is the bill he is now discussing; because if it 
is, I want to be heard on the matter. Iam o; to his bill, and 
I want to say something about it when it comes up. 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. Speaker, when the gentleman New York 
asked me a question, I was about to reply in this manner. He 
knows as well as any other gentleman on this floor how serial 
novels are issued. There are a few firms in the larger cities whose 
business it is to cover novels alone. There are thousands of tons 
of this printed matter uncovered stored in warehouses. They are 
era: to be issued in serial numbers. No.1 might be one of 
Scott's novels. No man in the world, not even the publisher of 
this book, can tell what No.2 or No. 3 will be. No.2 may be the 
book that I have referred to here. No. g may be this other. Now, 
it is impossible for the Post- Office Department to carefully examine 
every book that is submitted for mailing and that has been ad- 
mitted to the second-class privilege. You understand all that you 
have to do is to submit a certain book, say the first number of a 
series. The gentleman knows that as well as I do. [Cries of 
„Vote!“ “Vote!” 

Mr. HEPBURN. The only is in the cover. i 

Mr. LOUD. The only change is in the cover. I would like to 
ask him if these are educational works: Wicked Nell, Chicago After 
Dark, Ann, Irish Mollie, Agnes, Woman's Duplicity, A Lady 
of Pleasure, etc. This list is full of such names. I donot claim 
that they are obscene; but when the United States Government 
isexpending $40,000,000 a year for the transmission of these books 
under the assumption that it is educational matter, I want to 
call the attention of the House to the fact that it is the merest 
rot. Now. how does this sample-copy business work? I have in 
my hand a letter from an advertising agency 

. T A 8 : y 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. tleman will state it. 
Mr. QUIGG. Is there anything before the House with refer- 


ence to second-class matter? i 

. The SPEAKER protempore. The from California 
granted a conference report. What there is in it the Chair does 
not know. 
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:great while; but I 
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Mr. LOUD. I stated when I arose, if there was no other con- 
ference report on hand, that I desired to make a few pertinent 
suggestions relating to postal affairs which might be of some ben- 
efit to you. Surely no harm can result. 

Mr. TRACEY. Imake the point of order that the gentleman is 
SO nesses to the conference report a£ all, or anything contained 
ini 

Mr. QUIGG. If this question is to be debated I desire to have 
an opportunity to take a part in the debate, if there is anything 
before the House with reference to the matter to which the gen- 
tleman is alluding. 

Mr. LOUD. The gentleman will have ample opportunity to 
debate this question if it ever comes before the House. 

Mr. QUIGG. If it is not before the House, I make the point of 
order against the remarks of the gentleman from ifornia. 

Mr. LOUD. I am only doing what is customary in this House 
when the question of a conference report is 5 s 

Now, then, Mr. aker, here is a paper led Comfort, which 
claims to have asu iption list of one million anda quarter. A 
gentleman sent me a letter in which he states that they do not send 
sample copies out singly, but send out four at a time, in case one 
may lost! I su I am not going to detain the House a 
, Mr. Sj , that the measure to 
which I have alluded would have been taken up by this House. 
It has received, permit me to say to the gentleman from New 
York and the rest of this House, highest commendation from 
the great mass of the press of this coun Tt has received the 
commendation of 90 per cent of the who have given this 
subject any serious thought. 

There are, Mr. Speaker, on the outside, evidently, people who 
know more about what is going to do ian Congress 
does itself. - I will say that this most estimable family journal, or 
business journal, or ma , or whatever you may term it, still 
one of those that go under second-class privileges as educational 
2 known ee Ink, I say to €— 3 of this 

ouse, e one of whom I suppose gets a it every week— 

Mr. CUMMINGS. If the gentleman will allow me, I do not get 
a copy of it, and have never had a copy of it since I have been 


here. 

Mr. LOUD. Then the gentleman can not know how much use- 
ful knowledge he has lost. I saw in this journal two months ago 
an announcement that the Loud bill” was dead. I suppose the 
must have been in m of information at that time of whic 
no n in this House had any knowledge, but they happened to 
be in possession of the true and correct information. [La d 
Now, here [holding = a 3 is something that I trus 
the gentleman from New York has received; he says he does not 
receive Printer's Ink, but I venture to assert that he does get this, 
and it is no doubt a very useful publication. I have in my com- 
mittee room a letter from the proprietors of this atlas,in which 
they protest against the so-called Loud bill because it would Tte 
vent them from educating the masses of our people by sending 
out this work, and nag? Rags that up to the time of writing they 
had sent out through the mails more than 600,000 copies, at a nom- 
inal cost of one and ahalf centspercopy. The publication weighs 
a little over a pound and a half and they have sent outalittle over 
600,000 copies, making a million pounds, and the Government has 
made a loss in transmitting that matter of $75,000, not taking into 
consideration the cost of handling it. This is, no doubt, a good 
atlas, but why should the Government lose this large amount of 
money for the purpose of distributing it through the country? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Why should the Government transmit the 
daily papers through the mails? 

Mr. LOUD. Why, I ask, should the Government be at that ex- 

nse and loss in order that a man who is ? depen e! a farmers’ 
puo» in the State of Ohio may be enabled to send out this pub- 

ication to increase his circulation? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Does not that atlas educate the people? 

Mr. LOUD. Oh,I will admit, Mr. Speaker, that an atlas does 
"D to educate the Dey 

d CROWTHER. ell, what is the Post-Office Department 
for? Is it not for the transmission of educational matter to the 
pepe in different pas of the country? ‘ 

. TRACEY. i , I make the point of order that the 
gentleman from California is out of order. 
. The SPEAK pl tempore. The gentleman from California 
in 


is C 
. TRACEY. He can not be in order. He is talking about a 
a is not before the House and can not come before it at this 
e. 

Mr. LOUD. Now,let me say to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. CROWTHER] that if the question confronting this Congress 
were whether we should appropriate $40,000,000 for the transmis- 
sion of educational matters which no ial of the Government 
had an eet n over, would the gentleman vote for it? 

Mr. O R. course not. 

Mr. LOUD. Well, I should say not; but that is the question in 
anutshell If this is for educational purposes, permit me to say 
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that there is no person in the world who has any supervision over 
it, and this practice is debauching the mails of the country and 


the in also. 

Mr. ILLIKEN. If the gentleman’s argument is correct, that 
we ought not to transmit through the mails anything of this char- 
acter, why is it that the Government sustains all over the country 
little post-offices that do not half pay the cost of running them? 

Mr. MAHANY. For the convenience of the people. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Is it because the post-office is established for 
the purpose of yielding revenue; or, rather, is it not because that 
Department is maintained for the convenience and for the benetit 
of the people of this country? I think that if the argument of the 
gentleman were carried out to its logical conclusion every post- 
office in the country that does not pay the cost of running it ought 
to be abolished. : f K 

Mr. LOUD. Oh, Mr. , there is reason in everything. 
In my opinion it is a beneficent thing to establish and maintain 
these country post-offices in order to accommodate the people in 
the thinly settled districts. 

Mr. . Then, if that is the gentleman’s view, I will 
ask him if it is not also a beneficent thing to make the transmis- 
sion of literature cheap and easy. The gentleman may prefer to 
read the classics or some other high grade of literature, but there 
is a great deal of literature which goes out among the le of 


this country that is to them, ps, quite as desirable as the 
higher literature would be to him, and the loss of which they 
would feel very 


keenly, and I am not certain but that the trans- 
mission of that sae Linc through the mails—I do not mean any- 
thing that is objectionable, but the om mass of our popular 
literature—I am not quite certain but that the transmission of 
that literature cheaply through the mails to all parts of the coun- 


try is as t a beneficence and of as great advantage to the 
propo as the establishment and maintenance of a little ffice 
some corner where it does not pay, perhaps, one- of the 


cost of running it. 

Mr. TAW. . I wish to ask the gentleman from Maine 
whether the conferees of the two Houses have agreed upon all 
matters of difference on this bill? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Iam not one of the conferees, and therefore 
can not answer that question. 

Mr. LOUD. Now, then, I will say to the gentleman —— 

Mr.QUIGG. As the gentleman from California has mentioned 
“the Loud bill," I wish to know whether the Loud bill is em- 
braced in this conference report? 

Mr. LOUD. If poom had not interrupted me, I should 
have been ong ago. By theseconstant interruptions they 
are smpi “prolonging their agony.” Now, if you will let me 
proceed—— 

Mr. QUIGG. Is not my question a pertinent one, as to whether 
the Loud bill is embraced in the conference report? 

Mr. LOUD. After I get through with the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. MILLIKEN] I will perhons answer the inquiry of the 

ntleman from New York. I will say to the gentleman from 

aine that the measure which I advocate here tends to purify 
the legitimate press of this country. I believe the legitimate 
press of the country should have every pees which it now en- 
joys. But why the mails of this countryshould be weighed down 
with this stuff which no man or woman or child on God's earth 
wants, I can not see. I believe that every paper in this country 
should have the privilege of sending its matter to its subscribers— 
8 who want it—at the present rates. 

. BINGHAM. Why? Give us the reason. Why should 
newspapers go at a cent a pound, being a loss of 8 cents a pound, 
while letters must pay 32 cents a pound? 

Mr. LOUD. Perhaps I should have put my statement in a dif- 
ferent way. I will modify it and say that I would be willing to 
endure, and endure with great patience, the present system in 
that respect, because we have endured it almost since the begin- 
ning of the Government, whether it be right or not. But I be- 
lieve the same privilege should be extended to the humblest citi- 
zen in this land that is extended to the largest and wealthiest 
proprietor of any newspaper. And permit me to say that so lon 
as you are weighing those mails down with the matter to which f 
refer and losing $40,000,000 a year you are preventing the great 
mass of vne opie Ed us 1 8 aeg IM is their 
proper and just ri, -cen tage. pplause. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. eee Ay as the e Stee has referred to 
me, will he allow me to say—— 

Mr. 7 Will the gentleman d for a question? 

Mr. UD. I think I had better finish my remarks. I do not 
think these gentlemen are enlightening the House; and you have 
sufficiently embellished my speech, and we had better let the ma- 


e proceed. 
Mr.QUIGG. All I want to know is whether the Loud bill is 
he SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Calif 
e pro tem eman ornia 
declines to be interrupted. 


Mr. LOUD. The gentleman well knows that the bill to which 
he refers is not in this report. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Why are you talking about it, then? 
Mr. LOUD. What I have said on this subject is, I believe, all 


Iwanttosay. Idonotsuppose I shall ever again have the oppor- 
tunity of ne the attention of this House to what I believe to 
be some of the gross abuses connected with the postal service, 
Other people may differ with me; that is their right; but when I 
see what appears to be an abuse, and am placed in charge of a 
committee whose province it is to deal with such questions, and 
when after six months of diligentlabor and research into the 
workings of the Post-Office Department I have undertaken to pre- 
sent a bill on the subject, it is most remarkable that any gentle- 
man should be unwilling to allow me to present the subject in this 
somewhat informal manner, which I adopt because I can not be 


recognized to nt it in a more formal way. 
Mr. MILL . Butthe other side 980 15 to have an oppor- 
tunity to re 


y. 
Mr. 1005. Permit me to ay to the gentleman there are oc- 
casions when a man must defend himself. This journal here, or 
whatever you may call it, had said, ** Loup was bought off”; that 
he had suppressed the Loud bill.“ The newspapers of this coun- 
have commended this measure; they are unable to ascertain 

why it should not gain consideration. Some of them have said 
that [have laid down on it.“ In defense of pur Mr.Speaker, 
Ihave been forced to ^ Appas wish to say that 
there has never been an hour since this bill was to the 
House that I would not have sacrificed all else to have brought 
the bill up for consideration; and I will say further that in my 
opinion House is doing gross iniquos to 70,000,000 people in 

journing without passing this bill. 
ON: Mr. Speaker, lam done. [Cries of Question!” **Ques- 

on 3: 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT, 


Am from the Presiđent, by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his sec- 
retaries, announced the action of the President on bills of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

On June 6, 1896: 

An act (H. R. 8109) making appropriations for fortifications and 
other works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the procure- 
ment of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for other pur- 


poses; 

An act (H. R. 8008) defining cheese, and also imposing a tax 
upon and regulating the 5 sale, importation, and ex- 
portation of filled cheese“; 

An act (H. R. 6994) relating to the sale of gas in the District of 
Columbia; 

a m (H. R. n) 5 ting the ies e and a aere 
TO: Jompany right of way for rai purposes ug e 
Grand Canyon Forest Reserve in northern Arizona; 

An act (H. R. 1109) granting a pension to Elizabeth Marshall; 

An act (H. R. 4598) granting a pension to Mary Cray; 

An act (H. R. 6111) granting a pension to Elizabeth A. Sargent; 

An act (H. R. 6134) granting an increase of pension to Caroline 
E. Purdum; 

An act (H. R. 4724) to increase the pension of Mrs. Mary L. 


e; 

An act (H. R. 4275) to increase the pension of Mrs. Annis H. 
e widow of Gen. William H. Enochs, from $20 to $50 per 
month; 

An act (H. R. 5225) for the relief of Mrs. Elizabeth M. Williams, 
of Monroe County, Tenn.; : 

An act (H. R. 3229) for the relief of Hannah Newell Barrett; 
An act (H. R. 6293) to increase the pension of Peter Rafferty; 
tere ae ees R. 7834) granting an increase of pension to William 

. Applegate; 

An act (H. R. 6132) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 


t; 
An act (H. R. 3033) to increase the pension of Elizabeth T. Beall, 
widow of Benjamin L. Beall, late colonel First United States 


Cavalry; 
. R. 2602) for the relief of Solomon Hyams; 

H.R. 2575 granting a pension to Thomas Brewer; 

E granting a pension to Elvin J. Brown; 
granting a pension to Carrie H. Greene; 

y granting a pension to Delia A. Marsh; 
R.5175) granting a pension to Nancy Gentry; 
R. 468) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. H. J, 


t (H. R. 5792) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. 
Julia A. Jameson; 
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un act (H. R. 1734) to increase the pension to Ann Catherine 


standing against Henry H. Bailey. 

Norte.—the following bills having been presented to the Presi- 
dent May 25, 1896, and not having bon returned by him to the 
House of Congress in which they originated within the time pre- 
serbed by the Constitution, have become laws without his ap- 
proval: 

An act (H. R. 4383) granting a pension to Gen. William H. 


orris; 

2m pid (H. R. 2042) to increase the pension of Wilbur F. Cogs- 
well; an 

An act (H. R. 8337) amending the act of June 8, 1880, entitled 
“An act to authorize the President to appoint an officer of the 
Navy or the Marine Corps to perform the duties of Solicitor and 
Judge-Advocate-General, etc., and to fix the rank and pay of such 
officer," and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had still further insisted upon its 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 6249) making appropriations for 
current and contingent expenses of the Indian Department and 

ing treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for other purposes, num- 
bered 64, 69, and 70, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, 
had agreed to the further conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
PETTIGREW. Mr. TELLER, and Mr. COCKRELL as the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. È 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5210) making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the 

vernment of the District of Columbia for the fisca p ending 
Ton 30, 1897, and for other purposes; had still further insis 
UR its amendments numbered 90, 91, 92. 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 
100, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 
186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 194, 195, and 201, disa; to by the 
House of. Representatives; had agreed to the further conference 
asked by the House of Representatives on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. TELLER, Mr. 
oo Sa and Mr. COCKRELL as the conferees on the part of the 

nate. 

A further message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment the bill (H. R. 9404) making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1896, and for prior years, and for other Pope 

A further message from the Senate, by . PLATT, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
joint resolution (H. Res. 195) to pay the officers and VH enu 
of the Senate and House of Representatives on the day following 


journment. 
8 message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 97 to the bill (H. R. 7664) making appro- 
riations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for other purposes. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. DRAPER. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
ass Senate bill 2306, to amend Title LX, chapter 3, of the Revised 
tatutes, relating to copyrights. 

The bill was read at length. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DALZELL). It appears that 
the original bill, the subject-matter of the motion of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, is not at the desk; and in the meantime 
the Chair will recognize the gentleman from Montana [Mr. HART- 
MAN], who desires to submit a motion. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Mr. HARTMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the joint resolution (H. Res. 190) to facilitate the reor- 
ganization of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company; to secure 
to actual settlers the right to purchase, at a price not exceeding 
$2.50 per acre, the agricultural iands within its grant, and to pro- 
hibit said company or any successor company from giving, b 
consolidation, sale, or other corporate action, control of its rail 
road to any corporation, company, person, or association of per- 
Bons owning, operating, or controlling a parallel or competing 


railroad, with the amendments recommended by the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the purchasers of the railroad perty ofthe Northern 
Pacific Railroad 8 which may at any time hereafter be sold at judi- 
0 


* ded) with a ce 

y them, the names, number, and residences, ey mpl a of its directors, 
and a copy of any plan of reorganization adopted said 
suant to which such purchase shall have been e. Upon filing such cer- 
tificate such purchasers, their associates, successors, and ES ll, by the 
the name s fied in said certificate, possess the franchise to be a corpora- 
tion with the same limitations and powers as the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, and shall be subject to all the obligations and duties heretofore 
imposed by Congress upon said company.and may acquire and hold any prop- 
erty and branches of the Northern c Railroad Company: Provided, That 
nothing in this resolution shall be held to revive any right heretofore for- 
feited by the Northern Pacific Railroad omen or to extend to said pur- 
chasers at said foreclosure sale any other or d fferent rights than thoro 
heretofore ted to said Northern Pacific Railroad Soopan and it may 
acquire and construct additional branches or feeders, not parallel or compet- 
ing with the line of said or any of its branches, in any State as au- 
thorized by the laws thereof; and it may from time to time issue bonds, 
secured by mo , subject to all existing obligations of tho Northern 
Pacific Rallroad m y to the United States upon its hen property 
and franchises or otherwise, not exceeding in the aggre; the sum of 
$190,000,000, and $25,000 additional per mile for railroad he ter construc 
the interest on any of which bonds sha!l not exceed 4 per cent per annum, an 
stocks, preferred or common, not exceeding in the aggregate $155.000,000, of 
which amount not exceedi ray ene pa may be preferred, but the preference 
of the preferred stock as to dividends shall not exceed 4 percent per annum: 
be issued for proper y acquired 

li be issued, ex- 


rior and in the office of the r of deeds 

which said railroad or any ts branches mor run, as sufficient proof and 

notice of its legal execution and effectual deliv: 

created: Provided, That such successor company, its successors and assigns, 

ang “y purchaser of lands at such foreclosure sale under such mo: 
eretofo: 


por acre, any agricultural land 1 
en unsold, heretofore by Congress to the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company and acquired by purchasers at said foreclosure sale as aforesaid: 
Provided, That any lands acquired ee successor company situate in Min- 
nesota or North Dakota, east of the Missouri River, lying more than 1 mile from 
said railroad, shall be sosold to any applicant therefor, for purposes of 
settlement by such applicant, in tracts of not less than 40 nor more than 160 
acres, at a price not ex g $5 per acre; and said company may reserve to 
itself, its successors and assigns, in the sale of any lands o pet hereunder, all 
coal necessary for use in the maintenance and operation of said railroad which 
may be found therein and open for 1 prior to such forec!osure sale, 
and the right to take therefrom gravel for its own uses: Provided, however, 
'That said com: y shall have the right to reserve from sale hereunder. and 
to otherwise d of, such tracts or bodies of arid lands as it shall deem 
necessary or advisable for use in any way in promoting and developing irri- 
tion, through companies or associations organized under and subject to 
he laws of the States in which such lands are situated: And provided further, 
That neither the Northern Pacific Railroad Company nor such successor 
corporation, its successors or assigns. shall consolidate its stock, or the stock 
at any time by it held in any subsidiary corporation, with, or sell, convey, or 
lease said railway, or by other corporate action give control or management 
over and of the same to any corporation, company, person, or association of 
persons whatever without the consent of Co: ; and any contract entered 
into by said successor company in violation of the visions hereof shall be 
null and void, and may be enjoined at the suit of the United States or any 
State in which said road or any part thereof is situate in any court of com- 
pus jurisdiction: And provided also, That nothing herein contained shall 
construed as making any additional grant of lands to such successor cor- 
porason, or a waiver of any right of the United States now existing to en- 
orce any forfeiture of lands heretofore granted tothe said Northern Pacific 
Railr Company, or as in any manner affecting the vested rights of any 
settler or settlers on any of the lands heretofore granted tothe Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, or of any purchaser or purchasers of any such 
lands from said 5 or to extend to any purchasers at said foreclosare 
sale, or any subsequent foreclosure sale under the mor hereby author- 
ized, any other or different rights those heretofore granted to said 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company: And provided further, That all T 
demands, and liabilitiss due or owing by said Northern Pacific Railr 
Company, which were contracted, accrued, or incurred in any State or Ter- 
ritory through or into which its line of railroad or 1 its branches ex- 
tend, to any resident thereof, for ticket or freight ces, or for work, 
labor, material, machinery, fixtures, and supplies of every kind done, per- 
formed, or furnished in the repair, equipment rapere ton construction, or 
extension of said railroad or branches, and all liabilities by said railroad com- 
P jn the transportation of freight and passe including damages 
or injuries to employees or others, and to property, which accrued, or upon 
which suit has been brought and is now pending. or upon which judgments 
against said railroad company have been rendered and remain unsatisfied in 
any such State, within twelve months prior to any appointment of a receiver 
for said Northern Pacific Railroad Company by any United States court, and 
all liabilities on appeal, or supersedeas, or cost bonds, or in garnishment pro- 
contine. without to the date of such bonds, together with all debts 
and liabilities which such receiver may have incurred in 8 
Suan and property. ͤ TTT 
rson and pro} y. shal y such reo: company; and ju 
enis ondare thaceon i such receiver, and remaining unsatisfied, 
shall have full force and effect against such reorganized company, and be 
enforced by execution or other proper final process directly mst such 
opel 5 and its property, and s "be a prior lien thereon: 
And provided further, That if the holders of bonds secured by the first mort- 
gages of the Northern Pacific Company shall surrender their bonds 


— 


— 
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and accept in lieu thereof bonds or stock or both from the purchasers at such 
foreclosure sale then said first mortgage shall be held to be extinguished: 
And provided further, That in avery case of failure of the title to any lands 
conveyed or contracted to be sold by said Northern Pacific Rail Com- 
pny any ene all ts of such pu ror igns, in respect of such 
or in respect of the failure of such title, or in respect to the liability of 
said Northern Pacific Railroad Company on said contracts for the sale of 
lands, shall survive and may be enfo: such successor company 
with the same force and effect and in the same manner as against the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company; and such successor company, upon 
compensation for such loss of title or failure to comply with the conditions 
of such land contracts, shall be subrogated to the rights of such purchaser in 
ct of the lands . Lire such . have -€Ó * 
A ovided further. e reorganized railr company pro ‘or 
in this: resolution shall, for all purposes of judicial jurisdiction, be held and 
deemed to be a citizen and corporation of the respective States in 
its line of railway, or any branch or spur thereof, may extend, or in which 
any such corporation may conduct or carry on any ess, and the service 
of process u such corporation may be made according to the laws of the 
tive States in which suits shall be brought. And it being the purpose 
and intent of this resolution to authorize the creation of a corporation for 
railroad rather than for land-owning purposes, it is provided further that 
all lands herein referred to should be sold from time to time when a reason- 
able price is offered therefor; and if, after Se Feats from the date of the 
e of this resolution, it shall be ascertained by any court of competent 
Tarisdiction, prs to the right of appeal, that any of such lands, ot 
ration. 


such as may rig a 


0 
which any. stockholder 
ration 


directors of the said — organized corporation; and 
o power to make such forfeiture and cancellat r 
stock in hereby conferred on the said newly organized corporation. 

EC. 2. 


je business of said corporation as were enjoyed and possessed by 
the stockholders of said . Pacific Railroad Com 


id di: , and th ki: f by- 
e voting A Shall DE the AEDE ax Gxieiel enter tha 
FER M Northern Pacific Railroad Company and any 

and all acts amendatory thereto. 
Sec. 3. That Con shall at all times have the power to alter, amend, or 
repeal this resolution. 

Mr. ae Lask a second, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. TMAN. Lask that a second be considered as ordered. 

sE RICHARDSON, Mr. TERRY, and others demanded a 
second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In the absence of objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

Mr. KEM. I e 


Mr. PAYNE. o objected? queer] 
'The SPEAKER pro tempore. e gentleman from Nebraska 


The SP. R po tempore announced the appointment of 
Mr. HARTMAN and Mr. QuiGa as tellers. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 51, noes 1. 

So a second was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Montana . HARTMAN] to control the time in 
12. Qi of the proposition, and the gentleman from New York 


. QUIGG] in o tion. 
Me HARTMAN Mr. Speaker, I will ask the Chair, at the ex- 


piration of five minutes, to notify me, as I desire to yield a portion 
of the time to which I am entitled to the gentleman from Minn e- 


sota [Mr. TAWNEY]. 
Mr. Speaker, the Northern Pacific Railroad Company was or- 
ganized by a charter granted by the Congress cf the United States 


on the 2d day of July, 1864. It had a land grant among other things 
accorded toit by that Congress. Subsequent legislation of the Con- 
gress of the United States gave to that company the right to mort- 
gage the lands and 5 and the railroad property of the 
corporation. Pursuant to that authority four mortgages were 
executed. Three of these mortgages have been foreclosed and 
that property is to be sold on the 25th day of July under the fore- 
closure. The purpose of this resolution is to enable the pur- 
chasers of that property, at the foreclosure sale, to take it as a 
Federal corporation. e are very desirous that this authority 
shall be granted. Every Senator anå member of Congress from 
every State taonga which the line or any of the branches of the 
road runs are in favor of granting this right to the purchasers of 
the property. 

A MEMBER. How many States are affected? 

Mr. HARTMAN. Seven; the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. We 
are a unit on this question. 

In addition to that, sir, I desire to read from the testimony 
taken before the Judiciary Committee to show that those who are 


interested in the property of the company 
passage of this bill. Mr. Morrowitz, the attorney for the recon- 


are also in favor of the 


struction company, in response to an inquiry submitted to him 
by Judge Strong, made the following answer: 

There has been actually deposited over 99} per cent of all the bonds; 95} per 
cent of all the preferred and 90 per cent of all the common stock. 

So that the property interests of this great corporation, you will 
observe, are practically unanimous on this question. Now, as to 
the merits of the pending bill. I desire to say briefly that there 
are a number of reasons why we, as representatives of our respec- 
tive constituents in the States I have named, desire the passage 
of this bill. First, if it is not passed within the time I have speci- 
fied, then this company must organize under a State charter and 
purchase on the 25th of July this property and operate it under 
a mere State charter. There are many reasons why we do not 
want a State charter granted, the principal one of which is that we 
do not want to take the chances of the legislature of any State 
giving such a broad and unlimited freedom to this company as to 
give them rights which will be abused by them at the expense of 
— le of these several States. 

. Speaker, there are a number of reagons why it is essential 
that this bill should pass in addition to those which I have stated. 
First, this road has been operated under a Federal charter for 
nearly thirty-two years. e courts in our respective States 
have succeeded in establishing the precedents defining the rights, 
duties, and obligations of the road to the people and of the people 
to the road. Every lawyer here knows t it is a desirable and 
essential thing to and prosperity in a community that there 
be a settled line of judicial precedents. We do not want to have 
to commence to pioneer again in the matter of judicial determi- 
nations of some of the provisions of some State charter which 
may be granted to this successor corporation. Now, again, there 
is another reason. We have a very wholesome restriction here 
compelling the successor corporation to sell all its agricultural 
lands more than a mile from the railroad to settlers at a maxi- 
mum price of $2.50 per acre. That is compulsory. 

I will now reserve the balance of my time, and ask that some one 


who op the bill may occupy some of the time, after which I 
will yield to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. TAWNEY]. 
Mr. QUIGG. r. Speaker, twenty minutes' debate, as I under- 


stand it, is allowed on a measure under a motion for a suspension 
of the rules. I hold in my hand a statement on the part of J. 
Pierpont Morgan and others as to what it is proposed to do 
when Congress shall have passed this bill. I observe by that 
statement that we are talking about 4,706 miles of railroad, 
extending halfway across this continent. I observe that we are 
talking about land that comprehends 43,000,000 acres, and I notice 
that we are going to pass a bill, or else not, under a suspension of 
the rules, with twenty minutes’ debate on a side, which changes 
the conditions under which $400,000,000 of other people’s property 
are to-day owned. I notice that that is to be doneina bil of ten 
pages, which I wonder how many gentlemen in this House have 


read. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this is not a proper bill 
to come up under these circumstances, and under a proposition 
to suspend the rules and pass it. I have looked into the bill a 
little. Ihave not had time to look into it much. I observe that 
in place of $380,000,000 of stock and bonds now existent upon this 
property it is pro that there shall be $345,000,000 of stock 
and bonds issued by the new corporation. I observe also a pro- 
vision that certain debts, demands, and liabilities due and owing 
by the Northern Pacific Company, which were contracted in any 
State or Territory through which the road extends, and to any 
resident thereof, for certain purposes, are to be paid by this other 
corporation, but not much seems to be said in the bill about the 
debts and liabilities that are due to the residents of other States. 
I observe, too, that any judgment against the existent corpora- 
tion is good, according to the terms of this bill, provided the suit 
has been brought within twelve months prior to the appointment 
of a receiver for the i ora 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman permit an interruption 
right there? 

r. QUIGG. Yes. Of course the gentleman is going to speak 
in his own time in a few minutes. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes; but will you consent to strike out that 
limitation of one year? 

2 I think it ought to be stricken out. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The proposition of the reorganization com- 
mittee was that there should be no limitation at all as to the 
length of time when the debt or the liability was incurred. That 
provision was putin by the Judiciary Committee, I think, by 
mistake, because they simply incorporated that provision of Judge 
Caldwell's order apran tig the receiver relating to the payment 
i HAS If you will strike it out there will be no cause of com- 

aint. 

Mr. QUIGG. With pleasure. I shall offer an amendment to 
the bill as to this whole subject of debt ina moment. Now,you 
see, Mr. Speaker, by the admission of the gentleman, a member of 
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the fem poetico ipe Aen here, 8 88 
in it with r o other people's prope ought not to 
there. Now, I say that, in my belief, there is a good deal in this 
bill that ought not to be there. I believe that this bill is another 
pus of freeze-out, and I pro to illustrate it by a statement of 
acts with reference to one of the feeder lines owned by this cor- 
ation. 

P Theta is a corporation in the State of Washington known as the 
Seattle, Lake Shore and Eastern Railroad. It owns 240 miles of 
railroad. i Pd was bought bythe Northern Pacific 
Railroad in 1890. Northern Pacific took its stock and wrote 
on the back of the bonds that they pledged this land grant and all 
their property and franchises for payment of this $5,500,000 
worth of bonds. Now,the Northern Pacific defaulted on those 
bonds. They have not been paid. The Seattle Company has 
broughtsuit and has recovered a judgment, and an order of sale has 
been made and the road has been sold, but the judgment is not 
satisfied. Now, the bondholders of that corporation have to-day 
some equities in these assets. Perhaps when this bill passes they 
may have some; but when all the bonds and all the conditions of 
ownership have been changed, when a new corporation has been 
created, into the lap of which all these assets are swept by this 
bill, I apprehend that the difficulties which the Seattle 8 
have thus far experienced in the collection of their debt will be 


considerably increased. 
Mr. SKIN NER. Will the gentleman from New York submit 


to one question? 
^ 9 GG. Yes. 
Mr. 5 < Rtas CA Sit) Dem TOLT core TAPAO 
of Justice; and if so, will you be kind enough to tell the House 
what the Department of Justice thinks about it? 

Mr. QUIGG. I do not know where the bill has been referred. 
I have no doubt the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. TAWNEY] 
can explain when he speaks, but I should rather the time were not 
taken away from me. : 

Mr. TA Y. You know it was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee and E egens by the Judiciary Committee to the House. 

Mr. QUIGG. e point I make against this bill is that this is 
not the time and this is not the way in which to pass it. The gen- 
tleman says that if this is not done the railroad would have to 
content itself with a State charter, and that such a charter will 
not be so good for the people that live out in his country, Well, 
it seems to me that the people who live in his country, where this 
charter will be liable to be obtained, ought to be able to take care 
of their own rights. And whether they are or not, what passes to 
this new corporation when the property has been sold? Why 
there passes the property that is covered by the mortgage, an 


that m is on all the property and rights of property of all 
kinds and descriptions, 5d rsonal, and mixed, ineluding its 
franchise as a corporation. e gentleman says that this bill is 


simply to maintain the conditions now existant under the charter 
of this company granted to them by the United States. That fran- 
chise goes with the rest of its property to the owners of the mort- 
bonds or to the purchasers when it is sold. 
. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. QUIGG. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Is it not a fact that there has been a deci- 
sion of the court that the charter or franchise does not go with the 
mA epee the law originally granting the charter and pro- 
viding that the franchise could be mortgaged alzo provided a mode 
for exercising the right of sale and transfer? 

Mr. ae . I donot know what the decisions of the courts 
are. is whole property is now in the courts, and this bill is a 
proposition to get it out, with twenty minutes allowed for debate 
on each side under a ion of the rules. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Well, then, will the gentleman from New 
York allow me to call his attention to a case in which there was 
such a decision? 

Mr. QUIGG. No; I will not. 

Mr. TMAN. Well, I will put it in in my time. 

Mr. QUIGG. I do not want tobe discourteous to my colleague; 
but I have not the time. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. It is only about two lines; but there is a 
great deal of meat in it. s : 

Mr. QUIGG. This corporation is now being sued in a great 
many ways and under a t many circumstances, and I want 
these Seattle, Lake Shore and Erie bondholders to have their day 


in court. 

J intend to t at the proper time, Mr. Speaker, an amend- 
ment to the bill on this subject of pro and debts; but I do 
think that this bill ought to be defeated; that this is no time and 
no place, and these are not the circumstances under which to pass 
it. I reserve the balance of my time. ; 

Mr. HARTMAN. Mr. S. er, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota . TAWNEY]. 


has enjoyed a munificent land 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, the principal objection urged 
the gentleman from New York against the of this 7010 
resolution is the fact, as he states, that we have not sufficient time 
to consider it; that it involves matters of such vast importance 
that we can not give to them that consideration which they de- 
serve. I grant you, Mr. Speaker, that so far as time is necessary 
for a clear understanding of the various pone and purposes 
of this resolution there is much force in this suggestion; but the 
friends of this proposed legislation are not responsible for the lack 
of time for its consideration. 

Now I wish to emphasize one fact in regard to the extreme im- 
puo of action by Congress at this time upon this resolution. 

e Northern Pacific Railroad Company, as the gentleman from 
Montana and the gentleman from New York have said, was au- 
thorized by a joint resolution, passed in 1869, to mortgage all of 
its property, including its franchise; but under decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the first being in the case of 
the Memphis Railroad Company against the Commissioners (12 
U. S., 696), it is held that the provision of this joint resolution 
which authorizes the company to mortgage its franchise is inop- 
erative. The language of the court in that case is this: 

A franchise to be a co tion is not subject to sale and transfer unless 
made so by the statute w. provides the mode for exercising it. 

So it is with this statute. It makes no provision for exercising 
the right to transfer the franchise, and istherefore inoperative. 

That is the reason this proposition is now before the House, 
There is no provision of that kind in the joint resolution of 1809, 
'The purchasers of the property of the Northern Pacific Company 
at the foreclosure sale which occurs on the 25th of next mon 
will, therefore, not obtain that which the mortgagor or railroad 
company had originally mortgaged under the joint resolution to 
which I have referred. Therefore, in order to obtain that which 
Con originally intended the purchasers at a foreclosure sale 
Should possess, they have come here and asked that this franchise 
be extended to them, and that they be given the right to incorpo- 
rate under the original charter of the Northern Pacific road, 

Now, the importance of this to the people of the States through 
which the road passes is one of great magnitude. I want to call 
the attention of the House to the fact that unless this authority is 
given them the purchasers of this property will take the property 
at the foreclosure sale on the 25th of next month absolutely free 
fromevery condition; and in order to avail themselves of its benefits 
and to operate their road they will be obliged to incorporate under 
State authority. What will be the effect of this upon the titles to 
land which is now held by settlers all along the line of that road 
from Lake Superior to Puget Sound? Remember that that road 
grant40 milesin width in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin and 80 miles in width west of Minnesota, extend- 
ing to Puget Sound. The greater part of that land grant has been 
sold to actual settlers. The Government of the United States has 
since discovered that some of these lands have been erroneously 
certified, and is now seeking to cancel those certifications. When- 
ever in the future the title of any of that land fails, unless the 
condition which we impose in this joint resolution is made a part 
of the right of the purchasers to incorporate under Federal au- 
thority, those settlers will have absolutely no protection and will 
have no recourse against anybody for the damages which they 
may sustain by reason of the failure of their title. 

I have here a letter received from a gentleman in the State of 
North Dakota, in which he says that in 1893 he purchased from 
the old Northern Pacific Railroad Company a section of land. In 
his contract of purchase there is a guarantee that when he shall 
haye performed the conditions imposed yee him by that agree- 
ment he should have a warranty deed of the land free from all 
liens up to the date of the contract. For almost ten years before 
that purchase of this land it was taxed, and all other lands in the 
State of North Dakota owned by the company were during that 
time likewisetaxed. The rag are resisted the tax on the ground 
that under the laws of North see em m was ME d 
company paying a gross-earnings , but the Supreme 0 
the United § tates has held the lands taxable. at gentleman 
has performed every condition of his contract and he has applied 
for his deed, a warranty deed, but instead of that they offer him 
a quitclaim deed. Why? Because they know that before they 
can give a warranty deed they must pay up the taxes for all these 
previous 

Now, if the purchasers of this property incorporate under State 
laws, then every man who has a contract for the purchase of land 
will have to go and pay the taxes himself or else lose his property; 
and this gentleman says that his is not an isolated case, but that 
there are hundreds of them in the State of North Dakota, and I 
am informed that there are hundreds of them in the States farther 
west where the lands have been similarly taxed, 

Mr. WATSON of Ohio. I desire to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion for information. Does the Northern Pacific Railroad Gom 
pany desire this bill passed? 


— 
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Mr. TAWNEY. The Northern Pacific Railroad Company is 
insolvent and has nothing to do withit, and I donot know whether 
they desire it or not. 

Mr. WATSON of Ohio. Whois it that wants the bill passed? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Theprospective purchasersof this property at 
the foreclosure sale. i 

Mr. WATSON of Ohio. Who are they? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The bondholders, creditors, and settlers. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. And the people of the States through which 
the road passes. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes; and thepeopleof theseven States through 
which the road runs. 

Mr. HAR . Withont exception. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Without exception, as the gentleman from 
Montana remarks. This joint resolution has been considered by 
the Judiciary Committee, and they have put into it every condi- 
tion that is essential to protect the rights of the settlers in these 
States. and also the rights of the bondholders. 

Mr.LACEY. Willthe gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will. 4 

Mr. LACEY. Is not the main object of this bill to get away 
from the State courts and compel the people of those States to go 
into the Federal courts every time they have occasion to litigate 
with this company? 

Mr. TA Y. There is a condition in this joint resolution 
which makes the purchasers of this property, when they incor- 
o under this law, subject to the jurisdiction of the State as 

tizens. 

Mr. HARTMAN, That is correct. 

Mr. TAWNEY. And the pro ive purchasers have 
consented to that condition. ere is also a condition which com- 
pels the reorganized company to pay all judgments of record 

the Northern Pacific og pad for personal injuries, for 
labor, and for other claims which I can not enumerate. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Is it not a fact that this bill is the result of 
an endeavor to comply with the desires of the prospective pur- 
chasers of the property on the one side and of the settlers alon 
the line of railroad in the several States on the other side, an 
does it not succeed in doing so? 

Mr. TAWNEY. That is exactly the case. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. e time of the gentleman from 
Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. HARTMAN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 
time until the gentleman from New York [Mr. Guida] closes. 

Mr, QUIGG. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. TERRY]. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, itis impossible in the brief time 
assigned to me tobring forward many of the objections that might 
be urged against this bill. The original act incorporating this 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company granted to it à belt of land 
80 miles wide through the Territories and 40 miles wide through 
ihe States, extending from ocean to ocean, an empire in i S 
The real object of the present billis to enable the reo i 
company to take all that vast domain, to buy it in alump, whereas 
the mortgage under which tho corporation is foreclosed was by 
theact of Congress ay xorg to stipulate that the land should be 
sold in small tracts. I read from a proviso in the act authorizing 
the mortgage, which says that— 

The lands shall be sold at public sale at places within the States and Terri- 


tories in which they shall be situated after not less than sixty days’ previous 
1 in single sections or subdivisions thereof, to the highest and best 
er. 


Mr. TAWNEY. Will the 8 permit a question? 

Mr. TERRY. I can not. e gentleman must recognize that 
in three minutes I can not spare any time for questions. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I wish to ask the gentleman whether he did 
not, as a member of the Judiciary Committee, accept the bill with 
certain amendments which he proposed and which were adopted 
by the committee and are in the bill? 

Mr. TERRY. Ican not yield. I would be glad, if I had time, 
to answer any question. Now, Mr. Speaker, these lands have 

e forward to sale under the act. e settlers or others who 
esired could, under the provision, have bought these lands in 
small tracts; but when you get this bill through those lands will 
be sold in a body to this new company. Asa member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary I endeavored to put upon the bill some 
amendments, and did succeed in putting on two important amend- 
ments, one in regard to jurisdiction and the other in regard to 
certain debts. Still the bill is not one that should be here 
under suspension of the rules. Right at the heels of the session 
it was brought before the Judiciary Committee, and now to 
it here without any 5 discuss it I can only get three 
minutes. Mr. Speaker, is my e out? 
The SP. pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 


expired, 


Mr. TERRY. Iam an ‘object lesson" to show that we can 
not discuss it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. oe I yield the gentleman from Ohio three minutes. 

Mr. WATSON of Ohio. . Speaker, this bill is somethi 
like the bill which the House refused to pass a few days ago. 
do not know what the sense of the House is at this time upon this 
joint resolution, but I hope that when the vote comes upon its 

the House will not hesitate to defeat it. 
Mr. TAWNEY. hope the gentleman will give some intelli- 


.| gent reason for that. 


Mr. WATSON of Ohio. If the gentleman will not interrupt 
me,Iwill proceed todo so, There are three reasons, Mr. Speaker, 
why, in my opinion, this joint resolution ought not to pass. The 
first and chief objection is that it bears upon every line of it the 
burden of suspicion by coming before this House within fifteen 
hours of our final adjournment. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Who is responsible for that; the friends of 
the resolution? 

Mr. WATSON of Ohio. When you tell me that this Congress 
undertakes to a joint resolution reorganizing a great trans- 
continental railway line aftertwenty minutes' debate on a side and 
then adjourns within ten hours after that, I say it puts a burden 
on this Con thatit does not want to assume. 

Mr. TA Y. I do not think the gentleman will scare any- 


body. 

Mr. WATSON of Ohio. Will the gentleman please keep quiet? : 
There is another reason; and I call tne serious attention of the 
House to this matter. This railroad was organized under an act 
of this Congress. You pro to reorganize it under a simple 
joint resolution. 1f you will take the trouble to examine into 
the dignity and 1 force and binding effect of an act of Con- 
gress you will find it is much stronger and of much more force 
than a simple joint resolution. I have not the time now to read 
the authorities on that subject, but if the gentleman from Min- 
nesota, who seems to be wags much amused at my talk, will look 
at page 535 of the Manual he will get some information on that 
subject which he does not seem now to have, and which, I think, 
will greatly benefit him. I also call the gentleman's attention to 
the Constitution of the United States on this subject, and I la 
down the general proposition, without having time to sustain it 
by authority, that you can not rehabilitate and call back to life 
by a joint resolution a company that was originally created under 
an act of Congress. There are other serious objections, Mr. 
Speaker, which I have not time to mention. 

gs the hammer fell.] 

.QUIGG. I want to ask the gentleman in charge of this 
bill whether he will agree to strike out, on page 7, in lines 5 and 
6, the following words: 

Within twelve months pus to any appointment of a receiver for said 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 

Mr. HARTMAN. Iwill. I have no objection to that at all. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DALZELL). The Chair will 
state that pending the present motion there can be no change 
made in this bill a. by unanimous consent. 

Mr. QUIGG. I understand that; I am going to offer a 
sition in a moment. I want to ask the gentleman further wh er 
he will agree to change the bill by inserting after the word 
* brought," in line 21, page 8, the following: 

And provided further, That nothing in this resolution shall be held or con- 
strued to impair or in any manner affect the rights of any unsecured - 
itors of the Northern Pacific Railroad T or to change or impair the 
292 eme y Merten egy e d 
purchaser a anch foreclosure — — 

Mr. HARTMAN. Ihavenoobjection at all to that amendment. 

Mr. QUIGG. Lask unanimous consent that those changes be 


made in the bill. 

bet t the b see cei Nie be changed by inserting —— 
consent that the now pen 
the amendment which will i be read. d 

'The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 7, beginning in line 5, strike out the words within twelve months 
88 appointment of a receiver for said Northern Pacific Railroad 
‘Oi 


In page 8, after the word brought," in line 21, insert re giri fur- 
ther, That nothing in this resolution shall be held or construed to impair or 
inany manner affect the rights of any creditors of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad — — or to change or impair the lien of any judgment 
or demand if othe: effective Teon any 5 said company not 
mnm ior and superior liens or passing to purchasers at such 
oreclosure sale." , 


Mr.HARTMAN. Iaccept those amendments. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the proposed 
amendments? The Chair hears none, and the amendments are 


to. 

Mr. QUIGG. Mr.Speaker, the acceptance of these amendments 
does not, I regret to say, make this bill in my judgment a proper bill 
to be passed, [Laughter and cries of “Oh!” Oh! I think that 
the gentlemen who are ‘‘oh-oh”-ing will admit with me that the 
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United States Government has sufficiently contributed for one 
year to the income of Mr. Morgan without the enactment of this 
resolution, and that, indeed, a bill brought in here on the pretense 
that we can not grant a revival of the original Northern Pacific 
charter without ten pages of new legislation changing the condi- 
tions under which enormous properties are owned ought not to 


Gentlemen say that the only reason they bring this bill here is 
because there is a judicial decision — 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr.QuviGG] has expired. 

Mr. QUIGG. And that is another reason the bill ought not to 
pass—because **the time of the gentleman has expired." [Laugh- 
ter 


M. HARTMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield one-half minute to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Iask unanimous consent to insert this amend- 
ment in the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the amend- 


ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out, in line 5, page 7, after the word “State,” the following: 

Within twelve months prior to any appointment of a receiver for said 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company by any United States court.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin to so amend the bill? 

Mr. TMAN. Ihave no objection, but as a matter of fact 
this has been stricken out already. 

Mr. QUIGG. I object, for it has been stricken out. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Objection is made. 

Mr. QUIGG (continuing). But I withdraw my objection at 
the request of gentlemen around me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there further objection? 

Mr. BAKER of Kansas. I object. 

Mr. HARTMAN, I yield one-half minute to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DANIELS]. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, within the short time allotted to 
me all I can say to the House in reference to this resolution is that 
it proposes to put into the hands of a new corporation that it is 
e to create precisely the property rights of the old one, and 
nothing more, and that in the State of New York and the other 
States generally laws have been enacted for the same purpose. 
They do not go to the legislatures in those States to provide for 
reorganization of these corporations under such circumstances; 
but it is done, as a matter of course, under the general law, and 
in New York dozens of corporations have been reincorporated by 
the trustees after purchasing the franchises and property of a 
mortgaged company, and no word of complaint has ever been 
made as to the regularity or legality of the proceedings. 

There seems to pos more in this bill than is contained in 
the laws of the State of New York on this subject, or the laws 
of the State of Ohio, and I presume of other States, that provide 
not for the reconstruction of such companies by the legislature, 
but for the purchasers to be permitted to reorganize under a gen- 
eral statute. 

[e the hammer fell. ] 

r. HARTMAN. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. DOOLITTLE]. 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, if it were not for a sense of 
duty to my constituents and the people throughout those States, 
residents of the States through which this road passes, I would 
say nothing regarding this measure. Iknow what the sentiment 
of the people of the State of Washington is, and that it is and will 
be practically unanimous in favor of the passage of this resolu- 
tion. j 


Now, something has been said here regarding the scope of the 
measure, and that it should never have come here as a joint reso- 
lution. It was referred to the Judiciary Committee of this House 
as a simple resolution, and that committee offered amendment 
after amendment, and attached these amendments to this resolu- 
tion until its scope was so enlarged that it appears as now pre- 
sented to the House. k 

The people residing in the various States through which this 
road passes know that the law under which it was built and 
chartered—the franchise that gave it life in the first place—made 
it a military road and under Federal authority, so that in case of 
war and the necessities of war in this country it might be one of 
the great highways for the transportation of troops and military 
supplies along that line. It is a line situated so far north—so 
near the ua Pin boundary of our country—that in case of war 
its use as a road for carrying military supplies and the transporta- 
tion of troops would be very great and important. 

Now, should it be operated under a State charter, what right 
would the Federal Government have to it for such purposes? 
That isa matter for the members of this House and for Congress— 
patriotic as all are to-day—to expressly consider and determine. 

This resolution dogs not grant to the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, or the successors of that corporation, any additional 


right, powers, or property. It takes aa power Mog have here- 
tofore enjoyed, and it limits the price of the agricultural lands 
which are sold along the line of the road to a much lower price 
than that at which they are now offered. This limitation is 
greatly in the interest of the settlers of these States and of the 
people who would in a short time, when, as we hope, prosperity 
returns again to this country under a wiser rule than exists at 
present, purchase these lands; and the removal of present restric- 
tion will be a great advantage to these States. Their prosperity 
will be greatly enhanced by reason of haying meme into law 
this provision. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there are so many reasons why this resolution 
should be passed at once that it seems to me no gentleman who 
understands the question involved can see his way clearly and 
intelligently to vote against it; and I hope it will be passed with a 
good, round majority. 

„ pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

"de. TAWNEY. Let me ask the gentleman if the limitation is 
not put at $2.50 per acre as the price of the land? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. It is, under this resolution. The price is 
limited to $2.50 an acre where lands have been held at ten and 
fifteen dollars an acre. 

Mr. MCEWAN. The gentleman says the price is reduced to 
two dollars and a half an acre; but is it not a fact that a part of 
these lands are to be sold at $5 an acre? 

Nt TAWNEY. Oh, that refers to lands in Minnesota and the 
east. 

Mr. POWERS. I wish to inquire of the gentleman—— 

5 pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

r. HENDERSON. Let us have the regular order. 

Mr. HARTMAN, I yield one-half minute to the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, there are essen- 
pany three parties in interest to this question. First, the people 
of the United States at large, represented by the Government; 
second, the creditors who are about to purchase this property, orin 
a broader sense I might say the owners of the 8 y and third, 
the millions of 1 living along the line of that road. First, the 
people of the United States are giving nothing additional. This 
is not a land grant. We are giving no additional rights, no addi- 
tional lands, no additional property from the Government to the 
road. The owners of the property, the creditors of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, are substantially united in asking for 
this legislation. The land grant of that road gave them in fee 
simple the title to an empire of territory in the district which I 
represent. They own every other section of land in a strip 80 
miles wide and 400 miles long, through my district. The people 
living in that State and in that strip are substantially united in 
asking this legislation. They will reap decided advantages and 
benefits from the passing of this resolution. 

Mr. QUIGG. Mr.Speaker, how much time was yielded to the 
gentleman? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. One-half minute. 
not take any of that half minute. 

Mr. QUIGG. The time of the gentleman expired a minute and 
a half ago. 

227 SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman's time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HARTMAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire only to submit a few 
remarks in closing the debate. How many minutes have I left? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has five minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. POWERS. If the gentleman will yield to me, I wish to 
make an OR 

Mr. HARTMAN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. POWERS. Iwishtoinquire whether this bill contemplates 
giving to the new corporation any other rights than they would 
get by the foreclosure of their mortgage? 

Mr. HARTMAN. Not one. Not a single dollar in money or 
property is accorded to the successors of the corporation, and noth- 
ing else except the franchise to be a corporation. 

Mr. POWERS. Is it necessary that they have this resolution 
passed in order to give them a franchise to be a corporation, in 
virtue of a large number of decisions of the courts to that effect? 

Mr. HARTMAN. It is. 

Mr. POWERS. Then why does anybody object to the bill? 

Mr. HARTMAN. I do not know. I want to read three lines 
which were read before, but which I am afraid mauy members 
did not hear, from a decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of the agen e Railway Company vs. Douglas, 
112 U. S., 609. The court said: 

The franchise to be a corporation is not the subject of sale and transfer 
unless so by a statute which provides a mode for exercising it. 

That is the sole and only reason why itis absolutely necessary 
for them to come in here and ask Congress to pass this resolution. 
And, in addition to that, I want to say that we have some very 
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salient restrictions imposed upon this company. Among others, 
it can not, under the resolution, consolidate with any competing 


line. It is sens to make its prices at $2.50 per acre to settlers 
upon these lands lying 1 mile from a railroad. It is compelled to 
carry out every warranty of title which was made by the old 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, which has failed. It is 
5 addition to that, to carry out every contract made 
by the old Northern Pacific Railroad Company with settlers for 
the purchase of land. Without that, Mr. Speaker,if they organ- 
ize under a State charter, such as they will organize under if the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Quiaca] prevails here, none of 
these settlers will have any esta is whatever in their dealings 
with the old company. Iknowalargenumberof 5 State 
whose title has failed who have purchased of the Northern Pacific, 
and if the 1 from New York [Mr. QvuiGaG] succeeds in 
defeating this bill, these men will have no recourse. 

Now, I want to say a word or two about this **spook" that he 
brings up from Seattle. I know something about that. The very 
contract upon which that claim is founded is decided by Judge 
Hanaford of the United States court to be ultra vires, and there has 
been no appeal from that decision. It stands there to-day, and 
upon that contract, declared to be ultra vires, the gentleman bases 
a claim and says to the American Congress, I will hold up this 
legislation and defeat the rights of every one of the settlers alon 
this line and all other interested parties because my claim, found 
in ultra vires, is denied recognition.” And we accept his amend- 
ment, and yet even now he is not willing to come in and support 
our bill to protect these people who have valid, bona fide, honest 
claims, not decided by any court to be invalid. He proposes to 
prevent them from having their claims saved, because his people 
along the Seattle road, in the State of Washington, have an invalid 
claim, so decided by the court and no appeal having been taken 
from that decision. 

Mr. TAWNEY. IS it not a fact that the Seattle and Lake Shore 
road are in exactly the same position as every other unsecured 
creditor of the Northern Pacific? 

Mr. HART - Of course, admitting for argument's sake 
that this claim is valid, it stands in the same shoes with every 
unsecured creditor. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Isthereanything in this resolutionthat affects 
in any degree the existing rights of any unsecured creditor against 
the property of the Northern Pacific? 

Mr. TMAN. There is not. And further I assert as a le 
proposition that Congress has no right to divest any man of a 
vested right and could not if it tried. 

Now I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the gentleman from Montana [Mr. HARTMAN] to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill. 

Mr. TERRY. Icallfor the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. I understand that the motion is 
to pass the bill with the amendments. 

Mr. HARTMAN. Yes; I wish to include the amendments—to 
pass the bill as amended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. TERRY] demands the yeas and nays. 

The ee and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the-gentleman from Montana [Mr. HARTMAN] to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill as amended. 

Mr. HARTMAN, A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HARTMAN. There were certain amendments proposed 
and incorporated in the bill by the committee. Is it necessary to 
take a vote first upon the adoption of those amendments? 

The SPEAKER 4 pro tempore. No; the bill before the House is 
the bill as amended by unanimous consent and such amendments 
as were originally incorporated. 

Mr. LACEY. Were not the amendments which were proposed 
by the committee read by the Clerk as a part of the bill which we 
are now voting upon? à 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chairso understands. The 
question is on suspending the rules and passing the bill as amended. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 149, nays 55, not 
voting, 150; as follows: 


YEAS—149. 
Adams, Broderick, Connoll Draper, 
Aldrich, III. Bromwell, Cooke, Eddy, 
Anderson, Brumm, Corliss, Ellis, 
Arnold, R. I. Buck, Crowther, Fairchild, 
Avery, Bull, Crump, Faris, 
Babcock, Burrell, Curtis, Iowa Fischer, 
Baker, Kans Burton, Mo. Curtis, Fitzgerald, 
Baker, Burton, Ohio Curtis, N. Y Fletcher, 
Baker, Calderhead, Danford, Fowler, 
Bankhead, Cannon, Daniels, Gamble, 
Bartholdt, Clark, Iowa De Witt, Gardner, 
Belknap. Clark, Mo. Dingley, Gibson, 
Bingham, Cobb. Doliver, Goodwyn, 
Blue, Codding, Doolit Griffin, 


Strong, 


Griswold, 
Grow, y. Otjen, Sulloway, 
Hager, Latimer, Overstreet, ulzer, 
Halterman, Leighty, Parker, t 
Y. : Patterson, Tawney, 
Harmer, Lester, Poole, Tayler, 
Hart, Long, Powers, Thomas, 
Ha Low, Prince, y» 
Heatwole, Mahon, Raney, Treloar, 
Henderson, McCall, Tenn. Reyburn, Underwood, 
Henry, Conn. McCleary, Minn. Rinaker, Upd ^ 
Hepburn, McClure, ussell, Conn. Van Horn, 
Hermann, McCreary, Ky. Bcranton, Van Voorhis, 
Hill, McLachlan, hafroth, er, 
3 Mercer, Shannon, anger, 
Huff, Meyer, Sherman, Wilber, 
Hulick, Milliken, Simpkins, 
Hunter, Mitchell, uthard Wilson, Idaho 
Hurley, Mondell, Southwick, s 
e . Money, tahle, 
Johnson, Cal. oody, 8 Wright. 
Johnson, N.Dak. Mozley, Stewart, N.J. 
jefer, Odell, Stewart, Wis. 
ox, Ogden, Stone, C. W. 
NAYS—55. 
Allen, Utah Fenton, Marsh. Shufo 
Bell, Colo. Harris, McCulloch, Strowd, N. C. 
Black, Ga. Hemenway, McDearmon, Swanso! 
Brewster, Henry, Ind. McEwan. Tate, 
Catchin owe, Miller, W.Va. Terry, 
Chicke: ^ Huling, Owens, Thorp, 
Clardy. Kem, Pearson, Tracewell, 
Cockre! Kerr, Pendleton, Turner, Ga. 
Coftin, Kirkpatrick, Pugh, Walker, Va. 
Cooper, Tex. Kleberg, Quigg, Watson, O 
Cummings, Layton, ves, illia: 
Dayton, Lewis, Ri Wilson, N. Y. 
Ellett, Linney, - Russell, Ga. 
Erdman, Maguire, Sayers, 
NOT VOTING—150. 
Abbott, Denny, Linton, Robinson, Pa. 
Acheson, Dinsmore, Little, Royse, 
Aitken, ery, Livingston, usk, 
Aldrich, Ala. Dovener, Lorimer, Sauerhering, 
Allen, Evans, Loud, Settle, 
Andrews, Foote, Loudenslager, Shaw, 
Apsley, F Maddox, Skinner, 
Arnold, Pa. Gillet, N. Y. Mahany, Smith, Ii. 
Atwood, Gillett, Mass. Martin, Smith, Mich. 
Bailey, Graff, McCall, Mass. Snover, 
Barham, Grosvenor, McClellan. 
Barney, rout, McCormick, Spalding, 
Barrett, Hadley, McLaurin, Spar 
Bartlett, Ga. Hainer, Nebr. MeMillin, Spencer, 
Bartlett, N. Y. Hall on A 
Beach. Hanly, Meiklejohn, Steele, 
Bell, Tex. Harrison, eredith, Steph 
Bennett, Hatch, Miles, Stone, W. A. 
rry, Heiner, Pa Miller, Kans. Strait, 
Bishop Hendrick, Miln Strode, Nebr. 
DN Hicks, Miner, N. Y. Talbe 
Boutelle, Hilborn, Minor, Wis. Towne, 
Bowers, Hitt, Morse, Tucker, 
Brosius, Hooker — , Va. 
Brown, Howard, Murphy, E ker 
Clarke, Ala. Howell, Murray, adsworth, 
Colson, Hubbard, Neill, Warner, 
Cook, Wis. Hull, Newlands, 
Cooper, Fla. Hutcheson, oonan, Watson, Ind. 
Cooper, Wis. Hyde, Northway, R 
Cousins, Johnson, Ind. Payne, Wheeler, 
Cowen, Jones, Per te, 
Cox, Joy, Phillips, Wilson, Ohio 
Crisp. Kendall, Pickler, Wilson, . 
Crowley, Kyle, Pitney, Woomer, 
Culberson, wson, rice, Y 
Dalzell, Lefever, Barn 
De ond, Leisenring, Robertson, La. 


The following additional pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. MILNES with Mr. STRAIT. 

Mr. PITNEY with Mr. DockEry. 

For this day: 

Mr. HUBBARD with Mr. CLARKE of Alabama, 

Mr. HiLBORN with Mr. CULBERSON. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER with Mr. SHAW. 

Mr. WooMER with Mr. YOAKUM. 

Mr. NonTHWAY with Mr. MEREDITH. 

On this question: 

Mr. ANDREWS with Mr. ABBOTT. 

Mr. GROSVENOR with Mr. MCMILLIN. 

Mr. LEFEVER with Mr. ALLEN of Mississippi. 

Mr. BLACK of New York with Mr. DINSMORE. 

Mr. Cook of Wisconsin with Mr. Sore. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentle- 
man from Illinois, Mr. Woop. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, I have been absent on a confer- 
ence committee and find t I am paired with the gentleman 
from New Jersey, Mr. Pirney. I desire to withdraw my vote. 
If he were present I would vote ‘‘no.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this question the yeas are 
149, the nays 55. o-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the 
rules are suspended and the joint resolution is passed, 
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LEAVE TO PRINT. 
Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privi- 
ss report from the Committee on Rules. 
he k read as follows: 


Resolved, That for the remainder of this session, and for ten days after its 
close, lea vo is given to Representatives and Delegates to print remarks in 


the RECORD. 
Mr. HENDERSON. I ask for a vote on the resolution, 
The resolution was agreed to. 


PERSONAL PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question 
of personal privilege. 

SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. Speaker, in an issue of the 
San Francisco Exaininer, a newspaper published in San Francisco, 
on the 1st day of June, 1896, and only received by me last evening, 
occurs a most malicious, false, and slanderous misrepresentation 
of my action as a member of this House with reference to what is 
known as the ‘California mineral-land bill.” It has not been 
my custom during life to reply in any manner to attacks made 
upon me vum i eos but this is so flagrant a violation of the 
decencies should govern between men, and the publication is 
so destitute of truth, as is well known to the man who wrote it, 
and the man who published it, one William R. Hearst, who would 
not dare as an individual to say to me on the streets what he 
cowardly says through the columns of his newspaper, that I fee] it 
but right to reply to it somewhat, even at the risk of taking some 
of the time of this House. 

He says I have not favored or sought to pass what is known as 
the mineral-land bill”; that I have proved traitor to the inter- 
ests of my district and my own State. He misrepresents and mis- 
states every action I have taken in reference to the bill. Hesays 
that I-was forced to introduce the bill, which is untrue. I intro- 
duced the bill exactly asit was given to me by the California State 
Miners' Association when another California member declined to 
introduceit; amd when they desired to amend it, I introduced the 
bill as amended. I endeavored to secure its passage, and I may 
say without egotism, in answer to this lying charge of this man 
Hearst, that had it not been for my exertions this bill never would 
have passed this House, and I can refer to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], who was vertu to the bill, in proof 
of that assertion. He then says that the bill went to the Senate 
and was amended, which is true. 

I had nothing to do with the amendment. I opposed the amend- 
ment of the mi I stated that if it was amended it would have 
difficulty in getting through the House, because I realized the 
ability of the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
MinLiN] and knew that he would make strong opposition to it. 
But the bill was amended in the Senate (it 2 applied only to 
California) by adding to it jurisdiction over the State of Oregon, 
or part of it, thus increasing the expense and the amount appen; 
priated. The bill then came back to the House, and this liar, 
through the columns of his paper, says that it was amended in 
the Senate and did not pass the House through my fault, and his 
language is as follows: 

e a DE ME E 
bill he should have gone to the chairman of the committee from which the 
bill came and asked him to move that the House donot concur in the Senate 
amendment. The chairman surely would have made the motion. That 
would have sent the bill into conference and given ita right of way which 
Speaker REED in his most Czar-like mood could not deprive it of. The con- 
ference could have reported in favor of the amendment, the bill would have 
ra i - PAR: = = apprepriation bills were out of the way, and it might 
now a 

: N let that biil 0 
Congressman GROVE L. JoHNSON quietly v odere 


Now, I have to say in reference to that that every member of 
this House knows that when that bill was amended in the Senate, 
increasing expenditure, creating new offices, and putting nthe 
bill something which was not germane to the original, and when 
it returned to this House it was absolutely 5 under the 
rules that it should go either to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union or to the Public Lands Committee. 
it had gone to the Committee of the Whole Honse on the state of 
the Union the trumpet of the Archangel Gabriel would have been 
needed to resurrect it on this floor. I went to the chairman of 
the Public Lands Committee and asked him what was the best 
way. He said that under the rules the bill with a Senate amend- 
ment could not be called up for concurrence and could not be 
called up for nonconcurrence; that it either had to go to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and there 

Sleep the sleep that knows no waking, or else go to the Public 
Lands Committee, where it had a majority of friends, 
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It went there under therules of the House, and the chairman of 
the committee, Mr. LACEY of Iowa, is present and knows that I 
speak in that regard the exact fact—it went to that committee 
and they reported it favorably, but, owing to the rules, the Speaker 
was obliged to hold that it was not a privileged matter, and there- 
fore we had no right to bring it before the House. The Speaker 
of this House knows that I have bothered him in season and out 
of season about this bill. I have been to him at the Speaker’s desk, 
I have been tohim in his private room, I have met him in the cor- 
ridors, and have asked and begged and implored him to allow the 
bill to come up, but he could not see his way to let it come up 
except in the regular manner under the rules. 

When that bill came back from the Senate the gentleman from 
Nebraska, Mr. Kem, had already engaged in that warfare which 
has denominated him the assistant Speaker of this House 
flanghter] and was making objection to the consideration of all 

ills by unanimous consent. I knew no way to silence Mr. Kem 
except to kill him, but I had not money enough to pay the fine if 
I did that, though perhaps I would have been justified in doing it 
under the circumstances. nay. agile I could not bring up the 
bill by unanimous consent, and the lying author of this article in 
this lying, blackmail newspaper knew that as well as I do, yet he 
attempts to say that I have not been in favor of the bill, when 
every member of the Public Lands Committee knows that I have 
made myself a perfect nuisance to that committee in asking and 

ing them to take it up and pass it through the House, and I 
am sure that all the members of that committee would sign a 
letter to that effect. 

But this slanderer, not content with that, goes further and 
attempts tosay that I interfered with this bill before I was a mem- 
ber of this House. Not content with having attacked our honored 
Speaker, whose life, whose record, and whose character as a man 
blood ie Ree iting appr sre tae d eii 
answer erous at of thi iling newspaper— 
not content with attacking him and myself, this slanderer 
on to say in connection with a matter that took place at the 
session of this Congress and in connection with another member, 
what I am now about to read: 

Two years ago, when an effort was being made by Caminetti and other 
California C. en to have California included in the Idaho-Montana 
Act, and when things reached a pass where unanimous consent was required 
to get the matter up, HEPBURN of Iowa objected and objected again. He 
could not be argued, cajoled, or browbeaten out of his position. It was 
deemed strange that & man from Iowa should be so set in his opposition to 
a measure eias agr rien concerned California. 

But who sat with HEPBURN as his guest? Wholunched and dined and rode 
with him? Who was his particular friend at that critical juncture? Who 
was seemingly his adviser? 

Grove L. JOHNSON. 

Now, at the last session of Congress, when that bill came up, I 
was not a member. I did not know Mr. HEPBURN of Iowa. I 
never lunched with him; I never rode with him; I never wined 
him (I am a teetotaler and could not); I never dined with him; I 
was not his guest; he was not my guest. He never objected to 
the consideration of the bill, as lam informed. That is simply a 
bald, naked lie, worthy of the man who edits and publishes that 
paper, and uttered with the intention of injuring me, when I never 

aid a straw in his way; and the only wicked thing I know of in 

my life that I could be called to account for with reference to him 

was that I was at one time his attorney and saved him from dam- 
in a court of justice. [Laughter.] 

So far as the bill of last session was concerned, the wholetrouble 
connected with that bill was, as 1 am informed 1 gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. HARTMAN], the author of the bill, because my 

decessor did not keep his bargain with him in reference to the 

il. I was not a member. I influenced nobody. I could not. I 
did not know anybody scarcely, much less Mr. HEPBURN, whom 
Iam now proud to claim as my friend. 

I beg pardon of the House for having taken so much time upon 
this matter. But the miners of my district are numerous. Imay 
be charged with having done this or that in my life; but no mor- 
tal man ever truly accused me of breaking my word to any human 
being, living or dead. I always keep my promises, whether made 
before or after election. And in this matter I have been true to 
my promises, true to the interests of my constituents, true to the 
interests of the miners. And the liar who published that article 
knew it when he wrote it and published it. [Applause.] 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I do not want to interfere with the gentle- 
man’s statement at all; but as he has mentioned Mr. Hearst by 
name and denounced him in very severe terms, I want to know 
whether he isnot aware that Mr. Hearst is residing in New York, 
and probably never knew anything about this article? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. . Speaker, the rule of law, as 
the gentleman knows, is that if a man publishes a newspaper, if 
he calls himself the editor and publisher of it, he is responsible 
for v eis that i Yee in the paper. 

Mr. M LGUIRE. am not raising the question of his legal 
responsi 


bility. 
Mr. JOHNSON of California. He is responsible for everything 
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that appears in the newspaper. This paper is published by W. R. 
Hearst; and if the coward desires to take à 
that he does not live in San Francisco, but in New York, let him 
do so. I hope the gentleman from San Francisco [Mr. MAGUIRE] 
does not propose to indorse any of the statements contained in 
that letter. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Iam not discussing those statements, Mr. 
JOHNSON. 

Mr.JOHNSON of California. I am s ing of that man in 
that way for this reason: It is the most wicked thing on earth for 
aman who publishes a newspaper to attack some one, and then 
turn round and say, You must not mention my name, because 
Idid not write the article." In the name of ,if he does not 
want to have his name mentioned, why does he assail other men, 
better men than he ever dared to be; and if my colleague [Mr. 
MAGUIRE] is so jealous of this man's character and feelings that 
he does not want his name mentioned, why has he not prevented 
him from attacking other people? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Ihave no control over him; but I say, with 
regard to this article, that it is not fair to mention and attack Mr. 
Hearstin this way, when the probability is that he never heard 
of that article and never saw it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Ithinkit is fair, for this reason: 
That newspaper has attacked me; and I do nof believe in this 


shielding of one's self behind the name of a 8 That 
newspaper is his. He is the man who is responsible for it; and he 


ought to be responsible for it. When the time comes in these 
United States that a man can shelter himself behind the name of 
his newspaper and say he is not personally responsible for what 
appears in that newspaper, the end of government, the end of de- 
as Ales end of protection to individual rights, will have been 


Mr. MAGUIRE. Iadmit Mr. Hearst's legal responsibility. 

Mr. LACEY. I should like to ask the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia a question. In his remarks he has referred to the difficulty 
of getting this bill ne. Is it not true that the Department has 
opposed the bill on the ground that the expense would run up 
very high, estimating the expense at over a million of dollars? 
Has there not been difficulty in ing recognition because the 
bill created a large number of offices and involved a very heavy 


Mg repo of perde 
, r. JOHNSON of California. That is true, and that is the 


reason why, when the additional expense was put on this bill, it 
uired the bill to go to a committee—either the Committee on 
Public Lands or the Committee of the Whole. So far as the ques- 
tion of tage is concerned, I do not think it amounts to any- 
thing. en a thing is right it ought to be done, even if it does 
cost a great deal of money. 
MESSA M THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disa; ing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6249) making 
appropriations for current and contingent expenses of the Indian 

tment and fulfilling treaty sti tions with various Indian 

tribes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for other pur- 
, had furtherinsisted upon its amendments numbered 69 and 

0, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had asked a fur- 
ther conference with the House on the di ing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had inted . PETTIGREW, Mr. 
TELLER, and Mr. COCKRELL as conferees on the part of the 


essage from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had receded from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1189) grant- 
ing pension to Eliza Sandford, and had agreed to the same. 
he message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6614) making appro riations for the service of the Post-Office 
Department for the year ending June 30, 1897. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
Mr. HAGER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, eae 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the 


same: 

A bill (H. R. 9404) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, and 
for prior years, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 6259) to expedite the delivery of imported parcels 
and Unum 65 not exceeding $500 in value; 

A bill (H. R. 5280) for the relief of George W. Freeman; 

Joint resolution (S. R. 155) to authorize a scientific investiga- 
tion of the fur-seal fisheries; 

A bill (S. 2022) to amend an act entitled **An act to provide for 
the protection of the salmon fisheries of Alaska"; 


advantage of the fact | P. 


A bill (H. R. 6614) making appropriations for the service of the 
ost-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897; 
A bill E 1189) granting a pension to Eliza Sandford; 

A bill (H. R. 2708) to constitute a new division of the eastern 
judicial district of Texas, and to provide for the holding of terms 
of court at Beaumont, Tex., and for the appointment of a clerk 
for said court; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 195) to pay the officers and em; ees 
of the Senate and House of Representatives on the day following 
adjournment; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 155) to authorize a scientific investiga- 
tion of fur-seal fisheries. 

EASTERN JUDICIAL DIVISION OF TEXAS. 


Mr. COOPER of Texas. Mr. S er, there is a bill on the 
Speaker’s table, with Senate amendments, that I ask to have laid 
before the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House the bill (H. R. 
2708) to organize a new division of the eastern judicial district 
of Texas, and to provide for the holding of terms of court at 
Beaumont, Tex., and for the appointment of a clerk for said 


court. 
The bill and the Senate amendments were read at length. 
Mr. COOPER of Texas. I move that the House concur in the 
Senate amendments. 
The motion was agreed to. 
CONFERENCE REPORT INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a conference 
on the Indian appropriation bill. 
e SPEAKER pro tempore. The report will be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
The committee of conference on the disagree 
on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6219) making 
riations for current and contingent ex: 


torecommend an 


Thatthe House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 64, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, directed towithhold 
any further distribution and payment out of the money derived from 35 
cent of the judgment in favor of the Old Settler or Western Cherokee 
Indians against the vate — in ms sum ee ms 
and for legal services y and equi 

tion of. claim à oe a law." 


e same. 
On amendments numbered 69 and 70 the committee of conference have been 


unable to agree. 
J. S. SHERMAN, 
5 CURTIS, 
GEO. C. PENDLETON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


F. M. KRELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 
Statement of House conferees to accompany conference report No.6 on 


Indian appropriation 5 

The Senate conferees recede from amendment 64 with an amendment. 
This amendment is identical with the one contained in conference report 
No. 5 presented to the House on Saturday. It simply leaves the matter of 
the payment of the so-called Old Settlers’ claims for fate settlement. 

On amendments 69 and 70 the conferees were unable to agree. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist on its disagreement to the remaining amendments, num- 
bered 69 and 70, and agree to the conference asked by the Senate 
on the eee votes of the two Houses. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Before that question is submitted, will the gen- 
tleman please state the points of disagreement? : 

Mr. 4: The only disagreement now is on the sectarian 
schools. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is all that remains? 

Mr, SHERMAN. That is all that remains. 

The motion was agreed to. , 

The SPEAKER pro tempore announced the appointment of Mr. 
SHERMAN, Mr. CuRTIS of Kansas, and Mr. PENDLETON as con- 
ferees on the part of the House. 


CONTESTED ELECTION—ALDRICH VS. UNDERWOOD. 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I desire again to ask the House to 
take up for consideration the contested-election case of Aldrich 


vs. U: ood, This case is in such condition that it will require 
no great length of time to er pes of, and it is extremely 
tant oe action should be upon it and the case di of 
promptly. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I have not been able to hear 
what the tleman has stated. 

The SP protempore. The gentleman calls up the con- 


tested-election case of Aldrich vs. Underwood. 
CMILLIN. Against that I raise the question of consid- 
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I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, that the motion is not 
in order. This question has been decided once to-day adversely 
by the House, and that precludes its being called up for considera- 

Ar. DANIELS. This ae f the highest privil ge 

8 is a question of the est privile 
: will 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DALZELL). The Ch 
have to overrule the point of order of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. It is entirely competent to call up a contested-election 
case, which is a matter of the highest pri , at this time; and 
the Clerk will report the resolutions submitted by the Committee 
on Elections. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resol That Oscar W. Underwood was not elected a member of the 
House of Representatives from the Ninth bes emgage district of Alabama 
for the Fifty-fourth Congress, and is not entitled to a seat therein. 

Resolved, That Truman H. Aldrich was elected a member of the House of 
Representatives from the Ninth Congressional district of Alabama for the 
Fifty fourth Congress, and is entitled to a seat therein. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
raises the question of consideration, and the question is, Will the 
House now proceed to consider this case? 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
MoMmiax) there were—ayes 72, noes 64. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. But I will call 
for tellers first. Perhaps that will preclude the necessity for the 
demand for yeas and nays. 

Mr. WAL of Massachusetts and Mr. GROUT demanded 
the yeas and nays, 

e yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 131, nays 68, not 

voting 155; as follows: 


YEAS —131. 
Adams, De Witt, Hurley, Rinaker, 
Aldrich, IIL Din : J Scranton, 
Anderson, Dolliver, Johnson,N.Dak. Shannon, 
Andre Doolittle, err, She 
Arnold. Dovener, Kiefer, Bhuford, 
Arnold, R. L Eddy, ir Skinner. 
Avery, Fairchild, Knox, Smith, III. 
Ba! Faris, Kulp, Southard. 
Baker, N. H. Fischer, Leo: Southwick, 
Bartholdt, Fletcher, Linney. porsy, 
Belknap, Fowler, Linton, Stewart, N. J. 
Gardner, Long, Ste 

op. Gibson Mahon, Strong, 
Blue, Gillet, N. Y. Marsh Strowd, N.C. 
Boutelle, wyn, McCall, Tenn. Sulloway, 
Brewster, Graff, McCleary, Minn. Taft, 
Bromwell, Griswold, 8 Tayler, 
Bull, Grout, Miller, W. Va. Thomas, 
Burrell, TOW, Milliken, Thorp, 
Burton, Mo. Hager, or, Wis. Tracewe 
Chi Halterman, Mitchell, Treloar, 
Clark, Iowa Hardy, Mozley, Updegraff, 
Clark, Mo. Harmer, Otjen, Van Horn, 
Coffin, Harr Overstreet, Van Voorhis, 
Cooke, II. Henderson grens, AEREO Mass. 

Wis. enry, e, anger, 

Cor : Hooker, . — Watson, Ohio 
f 5 Pitn Wilks.” 
Crum owe, ey, 
Curtis, Iowa Huft. Poole, Wilson, N. Y. 
Danford, Hulick, Prince, ood, 
Daniels, Huling, Raney, Wright. 
Dayton, Hunter, Reeves, 
NAYS—68. 
Allen, Miss. Culberson, La h, 
Allen, Utah Cummin Lelghts, PLC b 
Bailey, Curtis, Kans. Lester, Russell, Conn. 
Baker, Md. Dockery, Lewis, Sayers, 
Bank Ellett, Loud, Shafroth, 
ey. Low. Simpkins, 
Boli, Tex Evans, 1 8 
B „Ga. Fenton, eClure, Stone, C. W. 
Broderick, Fitage McCreary, Ky. Sulzer. 
Buck, cLachlan, Swanson, 
Burton, Ohio Hemenway, Mercer, Tate, 
Ca Henry, Conn. Meyer, Tawney, 
Clardy, Hill, Money, Turner, Ga. 
Cobb, Joy. Ogden, Wheeler, 
Cockrell, Kem, Otey, Willi 
Cooper, Fla. Lacey, Patterson, Wilson,I 
Cooper, Tex. Latimer, Powers, Wood; 
NOT VOTING—155. 
bott, Calderhead, Foss, Howard, 
ren on, Gamble, Howell, 
Aitken, Clarke, Ala. Gillett, Mass. Hubbard, 
Aldrich, Ala. Codding, Griffin, Hull, 
Apal ley, Salen 8 tren, 

" nnolly, ey, yde, 
pes Cook, Wi Hainer, Nebr. Johnson, Cal. 
Barham, Cousins, H Johnson, 
Barrett, Cowen, Hanly, Jones, 
Bartlett, Ga Cox, Harrison, Kendall, 
Bartlett, N. Y Crisp. Hartman, Kleberg, 

Crowle; Hatch, Kyle, 

lo. Curtis. Heatwole, Lawson, 
Bennett, Dalzell, Heiner, Lefever. 
Berry, De Armond, Hendrick, nring 

„N. I. Denny, Hepburn, Little, 
Bowers, ore, Ease Livingston, 
Brosi Dra ic. rimer, 

r Elis born. Loudenslager, 
Foote, tt, dox, 


JUNE 8, 
. Moses, Rusk, Town 
Martin, Murphy, Russell, Ga. Tracey, 
McCall, Mass. Murray, Bauerhering, 'Tucker, 
McClellan. Neill, Settle, Turner, Va. 
McCoi ck, Newlands, Bhaw, ler, 
McCulloch, Noonan, Smith, Mich. nderwood, 
McDearmon, Northway, Snover, ‘Wadsworth, 
McLau Odell, Walker, Va. 
Mc Parker, 85 ding. Warner, 
McRae. Pendleton, Sparkman, ‘as 
Meiklejohn, Perkins, Spencer, Watson, Ind. 
Meredith, Pickler, 8 el n, 
Milles, Ei Quigg Steph Wilson, Ohio 
er, Kans, ^ phenson, , 

ilnes, Ray. Stone, W.A. Wilson, S. O. 
Miner, N. Y. Reyburn, rnit, 
Mondell, Richardson, Strode, Nebr. Woomer, 

oody, Robinson, Pa. albert, 

orse, Royse, Terry, 


So the House determined to consider the case. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. WiLsoN of Ohio with Mr. RUSK, 

For this day: 

Mr. GROSVENOR with Mr. MCMILLIN, 

On this question: 

Mr. WHITE with Mr. PRICE. 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. ABBOTT. 

Mr. HARTMAN. I desire to sulsmit a parliamentary inquiry 


as to my right to vote. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. HART. . IthinkI was inthe Hall when my name was 
first called. I was either in the Hall or in the cloakroom when 


my name was called the second time. Am I entitled to vote? I 


should like very much to vote, if I can. 
The SPEA pro tempore. The Chair thinks the gentleman 
is not entitled to vote. 


The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. GROUT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a conference re- 


port. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ver- 
mont—— 

Mr. OWENS rose. 

Mr. DANIELS. I move to reconsider the last vote, and I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. McMILLIN. And on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that prior to 
either the gentleman from New York [Mr. DANIELS] or the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. OWENS] or the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MoMA] rising, he had recognized the gentleman 
from Vermont . GROUT] for a conference report. 

Mr. McMILL I only want to reserve all rights that might 
otherwise be sacrificed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


Am from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 2947) increasing the pension of Daniel D. Jennings, late of 
Company G, Sixty-fifth Ohio Volunteers. 

The message also announced that the Senate had receded from 
its amendment numbered 201 to the bill (H. R. 5210) making a 
e to provide for expenses of the government of the 

istrict of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and 
for other purposes, had further insisted upon its amendments, had 
asked a further conference with the House of Representatives on 
the ime ig votes of the two Houses thereon, and had a 
pointed Mr. TELLER, Mr. ALLISON, and Mr. COCKRELL as 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the con- 
ference report submitted by the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
Gnovr]. 

'The Clerk read as follows: 


'The committee of conference on the var cepe votes of the two Houses 
on certain amendments of the Senate to the bur R. v] making 2 
riations to provide for the expenses of the government of the Dis of 
lumbia for the fiscal 


ear en June 30, 1807, and for other purposes, havy- 
ing met, after full and : : 


conference have been unable to 
WM. W. GROUT, 
MAHLON PITNEY, 
A. M. DOCKERY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


. M. KR 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Mr. GROUT. I move the adoption of the report. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 
The Dye was taken. 
The SPEAKER protempore. The Chair is in doubt. 


1896. 
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Mr. GROUT and Mr. McMILLIN demanded a division. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will suggest to the 
gentleman from Vermont that there is no necessity for agreeing 
to this report. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, what has become of the motion 
for a division that I made? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion that 
there is no necessity for the House to pass upon this question. It 
is merely a report for the information of the House. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. GROUT] 
made a motion. The Chair entertained it, and put it to the 
House. The House was dividing, and on that division we de- 
manded a count. 

Mr. PITNEY. For the sake of delay. 

Aer McMILLIN. But the parliamentary situation can not be 
changed. 

A MEMBER. Withdraw the report. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The Chair has entertained a motion. The 
House was dividing. and the Chair can not have the House recede 
without giving the division that was demanded. 

Mr. GROUT. Let me ask the gentleman from Tennessee—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. Debate is not in order on this motion. 

Mr. GROUT. "Then what are you debating it for? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I was stating the parliamentary situation, 
and not debating it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will hear the gentle- 
man from Vermont on the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. McMILLIN. If the 3 rises to a parliamentary 
inquiry, of course he is in order. 

. GROUT. Mr. Speaker, I rose to an inquiry which I chose 
to address the gentleman, and that was to ask 

Mr. McMILLIN. Iam not debating the question. 

Mr. GROUT. "Then I call the gentleman to order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ill the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee withhold for a moment? Whatever rights he has will be 
recognized " the Chair. ^ 

Mr. GROUT. 1f it is in order, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the 
motion which I made, and will submit another. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I object to the withdrawal, because the 


House was dividing at the time. - 
The Chair holds that the gentle- 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
man can withdraw the motion. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. And from that ruling of the Chair I appeal. 
pare SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair declines to entertain 

ea ; 

Mr CMILLIN. Then we are at our rope's end, of course. 
There are rulers left, even if there are no rules. [Great confusion 
on the floor. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House will be in order. 

Mr. TERRY. I always understood a man had a right to appeal 
from a decision of the ir. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. And the Chair has a right to 
decline to entertain the appeal, and the Chair has done so. 

Mr. TERRY. Well, the Chair has no such right under the 
rules, He can do it arbitrarily, but not by right. 

Mr. PITNEY. I should like to know what is the 8 
status of the conference report, if no motion has been made in 
regard to it? 

r. TERRY (speaking at the same time), This is your judicial 
fairness that you talked about at the beginning of this session. 

Mr. HARDY. No; this is our busy day. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TERRY, Your busy day! ere is your fairness that 
you prated about at the beginning of the session? 

Mr. PITNEY. The inquiry which I submitted was, what is 
the status of the conference report, which reports a total disagree- 
ment? I want to make a motion concerning it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For the present the motion has 
been withdrawn. : 

Mr. PITNEY. The conference report, as I understand it, was 
not withdrawn, but the motion in regard to it was withdrawn. 
I want to ask what is the status of the conference report? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The parliamentary situation is 
that a motion to insist or recede is in order. 

Mr. PITNEY. I desire to offer a motion. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker—— 

. Mr. GROUT. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, the report has not been 
withdrawn. The request that was made by the conferees or the 
ir simply has been withdrawn in respect to the report of the 
conferees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion is withdrawn. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand it, this is a report by the 
conferees. Is it not read for consideration? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The report was made, the Chair 
will state, for the information of the House. It is the motion 
with respect to the report that has been withdrawn. The Chair 


is now prepared to entertain the motion of the gentleman from 
New Jerse 9 5755 PITNEY]. 

Mr. GROUT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist upon its disagreement to the Senate amendments and ask 
for a conference. 

Mr. PITNEY. Pending that, I desire to move that the House 
recede from its disagreement to one of those amendments and 
agree to the same with an amendment which I will send to the 
desk to be read; and upon that I desire to be heard. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I submit that the first motion, that of 
the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Grout], to adopt the confer- 
ence report, is first in order; and then a motion to recede, as I 
understand the rules, is in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is no conference report to 
consider. The Chair has already stated to the House that the 
genseman from Vermont made a report to the House for the in- 

ormation of the House, and made a motion with respect to the 
report, which he subsequently withdrew. The gentleman from 


Vermont now moves that the House further insist onits di ee- 
ment to the Senate amendments and a toaconference. Pend- 
ing that, the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PITNEY] moves 
that the House recede from certain of its eements, which 
the Clerk will now report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the House recede from its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment No. 99 to the bill H. R. 5210, and ee thereto with an amendment as 
Tos In lieu of the matter struck out by said amendment insert the fol- 

owing: 

** Provided further, That the service of electric lighting in those streets and 
places west of Rock Creek now lighted "E arc lights, and necessary exten- 
sions of said service, shall be let, after due advertisement, to the lowest 
responsible bidder, but no contracts shall be made for such lights at a price 
ex ing $100 pez lamp per year for each arc light of candlepower equal to 

that now furnished; an 


r cent of prices e generall 
hts and power gr Ist day ot 
January, 1896; an * 
“Provided further, That the District flre-alarm and messenger service may 
be established along the overhead or underground lines hereby authorized 


to be maintained and constructed, without for pole rent 
rent to the District.” charge for pole rent or conduit 


Mr. RICHARDSON. I make the point of order against this 
amendment. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Why, itis not germane to the ding 
proposition and the matters that are in controversy, as Pander 
stand it. Iam not very clear about it at present, as I have not a 
copy. ot STA RAS amendment; but it occurs to me—— 

. PI Y. I will show the gentleman a copy. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. But it occurred to me that it certainly 
does not relate to matters in controversy between the two Houses. 
There has been no disagreeing vote of the two Houses upon the 
matter involved in the proposed amendment. The conferees can 
only consider matters about which the two Houses have disagreed. 
I think it will not be contended that this amendment is confined 
in its lan; e or its spirit to a matter about which the two 
Houses have di eed; and if not, it certainly would not be ger- 
mane for the conferees to enter upon the consideration of the 
questions which are raised by this amendment. The matters 
have not been in conference. 

Mr. GROUT and Mr. PITNEY. They have. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Senate amendment to which 
the House disagrees, and from which disagreement it is now pro- 

to recede, relates to electric lighting and the method of the 
X of the contract for electric light. e proposition is to re- 
cede from the disagreement of the House to that amendment 
with an amendment. The question sari the gentleman from 
Tennessee is whether or not the suggested amendment is ger- 
mane. Thesubject-matter of the Senate amendment and the sub- 
ject-matter of the propo amendment to the Senate amendment 
is electric lighting. They both relate to the methods by which 
contracts shall be let for electric lighting, and it seems to the 
Chair that the pro amendment is clearly germane. 

Mr.PITNEY. Now, Mr. Speaker, if there is no opposition to 
this motion of mine, I do not wish to spend much time about 
it. I think the proposition may be understood after a very few 
words of explanation. That part of the bill as passed by the 
House of Representatives which was stricken out in the Senate 
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by the amendment numbered 99 is found on page 26 of the last 
print of the bill, and is as follows: 


Provided „That the entire service of electric lighting authorized 

under this & shall be let, after due advertisement, to the lowest 
sible bidder therefor: Provided ther, That no contract shall 

e zar arc ata the rate hereinbefore 


It seems to be impossible to obtain the consent of the Senate 
conferees to this proposition as it stands. 

The substitute which I have asked the House to adopt, and to 
instruct its conferees to recede from the disagreement to the Sen- 
ate amendment 3 this amendment is adopted, proposes to 
let so much of the electric-lighting service as is in the terri 


is amendment is perfectly ap t, but if any gentleman de- 
sires to controvert it, Iwill S ienttime to meet his objec- 
tions. The fact is that for the greater part of the District. of 


of the District of Columbia, either under their general omens by 
virtue of the organic act of the District or by virtue of any sub- 
uent statute—and I believe all the statutes Bosnien 
ting have been included in Mig ples bills from the time 
the electric lighting unti 1 
T right to extend its wires 
foany place or in any i on in the District. The result of that 
decision is that the United States Company, having first occupied 
the F monopoly of electric lighting in this 


With regard to the territory west of Rock Creek, the situation 
is this: The United States Company have very few lamps there. 
They do not seem to desire and they have repeatedly refused to 
extend their service into other parts of that territory. They were 
asked at one time by the Commissioners to light the old Aqueduct 
Bridge which crosses the Potomac River, Their wires ran imme- 
diately past the terminus of the bridge, but they declined to extend 
them over the bridge and gw uponit. They have also de- 
clined numerous requests citizens of that region to give them 
electric lights, either in houses or for public . In the 
meantime there were two little plants in the suburbs, one at 
Georgetown and one at Eckington, which did a local business, but 
not to the exclusion of the United States Company. 

The Potomac Light, Heat, and Power Company came into the 
District, the plants at wn and at Eckington, 
reorganized, — a cad piani sng ve avoce in that ar 
$380,000 up to present time for the purpose of lighting those 
pan the ity and of the District that were not covered by the 

nited States pany, and for the further purpose of furnish- 
ing light and power to the electric traction companies, expecting 
at the same time to compete with the United States Company for 
the lighting of the city generally. They made that investment, 
erected their plant, and strung their wires in reliance upon the 

er of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to grant 
permits. They had a right to so rely, because the Commis- 
sioners were then, from year to year and from time to time, grant- 
to the United States Electric Lighting Company similar per- 
mits for a similar purpose under, as was sup the general 
wer which the Commissioners by virtue of the organic 

w of the District. - 

When the Potomac Company applied for these permits, after 
having put their money into the plant, after ha entered the 
field, the United States Electric Company by th: ves and with 
the aid of two citizens, taxpayers, whom they procured to join 
with them for the purpose, applied to the courts for an injunction 
to restrain the Potomac Company from stringing its wires, and to 
restrain the Commissioners from granting them a it to do so. 
It was then devel under a construction of the law from 
which I personally dissent—but which, at any rate, has been ad- 

judged to be the law of the District—it was ascertained by the 
. — of the supreme court that there was no power in 
the Commissioners of the District by virtue of the general organic 
law of the District to . these permits, and that the appropria- 
tion bills under which they had acted did not grant them the 

Wer. 

Po hat was the result? An injunction—in fact three or four in- 
junctions—were obtained restraining the Commissioners from per- 
mitting the Potomac Company, and restraining the company from 
ier qu brem eren oe raising their poles, or operating their 
plant. Now, if that law applies to the Potomac Company, it 


their plant to the lamps already erected and waiting to be lighted. 
More than that, there are traction com which depend u 
electricity for their power, and which intended to obtain that 


electric power from the Potomac Co y. Thosecompaniesare 
now unable to get their power from this new and improved plant, 
and are dependent, as I understand, u one little plant, so that 
they can not adequately carry on their business by reason of a 


deficiency of electric power. 

The amendment which I have proposed is intended to permit 
the District Commissioners to let, upon competition, so much of the 
lighting business as lies west of Rock Cree! , and to grant permits 
for un d conduits only so far as the fire limits extend. 
Beyond those fire limits they may give permits for overhead con- 
struction as well as unde A 

Mr. RICHARDSON. In order to make this amendment effect- 
ive, do you not have to change existing law; and I ask you as a 
fair-minded man whether that is not contrary to our rules, and 
whether such an amendment would not be out of order? 

Mr. PITNEY. The point of order upon this conference report 
and upon this fees! sce beer has been decided, but I will 


s Eaa the gen 
. RICHARDSON, The gentleman said the point of order 
was not well 

Mr.PITNEY. Ihope when the seam asks me a question 
he will Seu me to zeply to it wi t interruption. 

cr CHARDSON. I will, if the gentleman will answer the 
question. 

Mr. PITNEY. When this District of Columbia appropriation 
bill was reported to the House from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions it contained a provision requiring the electric li pri chic 
of the whole District to be let upon competition, and incidentally 
it gave to the Commissioners, in addition, the pona to grant the 
right to lay down conduits and string wires. That part was struck 
out on a point of order, against my protest and argument, upon a 
decision from which I can not now appeal I apprehend, there- 
fore, it is the law of this House that such a provision would be ont 
of order on an appropriation bill as repo by a committee to the 
House, because it changes existing law, but it is not out of order 
on a conference and this motion is not out of order; the 
proposed amendment now being germane to a matter which is in 

ifference between the House and the Senate and that matter of 
difference having been referred to a conference committee. 

Mr. RICHAR N. Iunderstand gonr contention to be—— 

ee SIRER Ido not desire to debate the question of order 
any further. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. You have not answ ed my question. 

Mr. PITNEY. I am addressing m to the merits of the 
proposition. If you will confine your inquiry tothe merits, I will 
answer. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. But you are asking by this amendment 
to c existing law, are you not 

Mr. PITNEY. Iaskthe gentleman whether he is going to ask 
questions for the of consuming time? 

Mr. RICHAR . lam not doing so. I am asking ques- 
tions to get at the merits of this controversy. 

Mr. PITNEY. If there is any further inquiry pertinent to the 
merits, I will answer it. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Allow me toaskaquestion. The gentleman 
has referred to some i or iar decision whereby 
only one company has the power to furnish electric light in this 
District. I want to know why such a monopoly is given and why 
the DET T ted? 

Mr. P 3 t monopoly does not happen to be respected 
by me,and has not been,and I have attempted to break it up. 

atis n of the amendment I have offered. 

Mr. Mc. . You propose to break it up in the suburbs, 
. 

Mr. PITNEY. Well, is the very best we can do at this 
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time. If the gentleman has a better proposition to make, he can 


make it. 
i . Will the gentleman yield tome for a moment? 

Mr. PITNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. DOCKERY. In further answer to the question of the 
gentleman'from Tennessee, I may say that the electric monopoly 
is not the only one that has flourished in this District. There is a 
3 in this city full fledged and with ample powers. 

ently a bill was passed reducing somewhat the profits received 
this company for furnishing gaslight to the citizens and the 
vernment, but I understand the claim is now made by the 
company that the bill not only includes the cost of gas furnished 
to public buildings in the city, but also * to the street-light- 
ing service. Iam glad to say, however, our friend, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BABCOCK], and the gentleman from 
"Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON) both insist that that claim is not 
warranted by anythin thas occurred in the conference committee 
e T aa do kacwindgs nas suy eclo Mc Framer] Sms Io 
no know my i was 
offer this instruction to the committee of conference, but I heart- 
ily indorse it. This electric light 8 unrelentingly 
its honorable competitor in this Di It is employ- 
ing, to use a homely but very expressive phrase, the dog in the 
manger” policy. United States Electric wp og can not 
o into the territory covered by the amendment of gentleman 
RU Ner anaes a decision of the supreme court of the 
District, neither can the other company, but the old company 
proposes to keep out the new company from the territory not now 
occupied —À a bant limited way. 
I hope the House stand by the amendment of the gentle- 


man from New Jersey. I think it is E proper —— oppor- ae 


tune and is in the interest of the people of the 
the existing monopoly. 

I may say further that the committee would perhaps have been 
able to agree in the conference just closed but for the fact that the 
contention is made for a larger compensation for lighting the 
streets than the conferees of the House thought was warranted. 
The recent bill which became a law by the approval of the Presi- 
dent on yesterday reduces the cost of in public buildings—and 
I desire to thank the gentlemen from Tennessee and Wisconsin for 
what they have accomplished—reduces the cost of gas used in 
public buildings. The House conferees desire to make a corre- 
sponding reduction in the cost of lighting streets. That is the 
issue in which is now delaying an agreement, which I hope, 
Rowe may be accomplished at the next meeting of the con- 

'erees. 

Mr. ALLEN of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? : 

Mr. DOCKERY,. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN of Mississippi. I just want to ask, if this District 


is dominated by a gas monopoly and by an electric monopoly | Cox 
Mr DOCKER 


i Y. And by a telephone monopoly. 
Mr. ALLEN of Mississippi (continuing). And a telephone 
monopoly, had we not better cease talking about adjournment, 


and suspend the rules and break up the monopoly here before we 
leave this District? [Applause.] 
Mr. DOCKERY. ion of the gentleman from Mis- 


e 
sissippi is very timely, and 1 wish some ent could be 
made to accomplish this result. But there is a coordinate branch 
of the Government which sometimes indulges in lengthy de- 


Mr. ALLEN of Mississippi. Then let the responsibility rest on 
the other branch of the Government. 

Mr. PITNEY. Iaska vote on the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the Senate 
amendment with the amendment which has been read. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
TERRY) there were—ayes 126, noes 1. 

Mr. TERRY. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 178, nays 1, not 
voting 175, as follows: 


YEAS—I78. 
Bromwell, Cooper, Fla. Erdman, 
na „„ 

r 

Burrell, Crump, í Fi à 
Burton, Mo. Culberson, Fowler, 
Burton, Ohio Curtis, lowa Gardner, 
Calderhead, Curtis, Kans. Gibson. 
Cannon, Danford, Gillet, N. Y. 
Chickering, Daniels, Goodwyn, 
Garay, we Dayton, Graff, 
Clark, Mo. Docker, ‘Griswold, 
Clarke, Ala. Doolittle, Gront, 
Co Dovener, ms. Neve 
Cook, Eddy, ' man, ` 
Cooke, Ill. Hardy, 


Harmer, Leigh Parker, oway, 
Harris, To Patterson, Sulzer, 
er, Payne, Swanson, 
H Conn. Tun Pen dleton, Ta 
enry, A en whey, ~ 
Henry: Ind. Long. Enpa; Tayler, 
Hepbur n, Lou ey, Terr y. 
Hopkins, Mar Power Lowe 
op wers, . 
Howe, McCall, Tenn. Prince, "Tracey, 
McCleary, Minn. h. Treloar, * 
Huff. McClure, x Turner, Ga. 
Hulick, McCreary, Ky. 5 Lear ime 
Huling, McCulloch, Reeves, Van Horn, 
Hurley, McEwan, Rinaker, Van Voorhis, 
Johnson, Cal. M Russell, Ga. Walker, Mass. 
Joy, Mercer, anger, 
Kem, Meyer, Sherman, Watson, Ohio 
Kerr, Mitchell, uford, 8 
Kirkpatrick, Moody Sn Wie : 
ir 5 er, 
Kleberg, Mozley, Sonthard Wilson, Idaho 
Knox, Newlands, South Wood, 
Kulp, Otey, "Woodard, 
Lacey, Otjen, Stewart, Wis. Wright. 
pepe Overstreet, Stone, C. W. 
3 Owens, Strong, 
NAYS—L 
Hill. 
NOT VOTING—1%. 
Abbott, Loud Sayers, 
Acheson, Ellett, Maddox, ' Scranton, 
FFF 
en, ys 
Ale Foote," Marsh" Smith, TIL 
y. 
Arnold. R. I. F —— Mass. Smith. Mich. 
“is Gamble, a McCormick, à 
Bailey, Grosvenor, McDearmon, Seething, 
Baker, Kans. Hadley, McLaurin, Sparkman, 
Baker, N. H. Hager, McMillin, Spencer, 
Bankhi M [3 ^ 
7 ee un. Me ohn, Stahle. 
Barrett, Stallings, 
„ Ee, — Ere ete. 
e . eatwole, i 
Beach, Heiner, Pa. Miller, W. Va. Stone, W. A. 
Belknap, Hemenway, Milliken, trait, 
Bell, Colo. Milnes, v 
Bennett, Hendrick, Miner, N. Y. N. 
i Minor, W. Takt. 
B N.Y. Money, Talbert, 
Hilborn, Morse, Towne, 
Brosius, Hitt, oses, Tracewell, 
Brown, Hi Murphy, Tucker, 
Ca! Hubbard, Murray, "Turner, Va. 
COMES Eu [zin 
unter, oonan, nde: 
Colson, n Northway, 
Connoll Hyde, Odell, Walker, Va. 
Cooper, Jenkins, Ogden, Warner, 
Cousins, Johnson, Ind Perkins, Wi 
Cowen, Johnson, N. Dak. Pickler, Watson, Ind. 
Jones, Price, Wi 
Kendall, Ray, White, 
Crowley, Kyle, Rey 1 
ings. Latimer, Richardso; Wilson, N. Y. 
Ree Lawson. 8 „Ohio 
, * 8. C. 
De Armond, Linton ‘Se, 
Denny, Little, Woomer, 
De Witt, Livi Russell, Conn. Y 
Dinsmore, Lorimer, Sauerhering, 


So the motion to recede and concur inthe amendment of the 
Senate with an amendment was to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On this vote: : 

Mr. HENDERSON with Mr. MONEY. 

Mr. Surra of Illinois with Mr. BANKHEAD. i 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. OWENS. I move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. PITNEY. As only one rye has voted in the nega- 
tive, I raise the point of order that that motion is dilatory. 

The SP . The rules of the House require the Speaker 
to refuse dilatory motions, and a vote of 178 to 1 would indicate 
that the House had made up its mind on the subject. 

Mr. OWENS. It is such a good thing that I want to clinch it, 
I do not want it to get away. 

The SPEAKER, Perhaps the time spent in clinching it would 
be lost time. 


Mr. GRANT: rc move that ee carte mon. upon its 
disagreemen’ e other amendments and agree to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. 

The SP The question is on insisting on the disagree- 
ment to the other amendments and ing to the conference, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
1... cee 

i e motion was to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the same conferees, -> 

And then, on motion of Mr. DINGLEY (at 6 o'clock p. m.) the 
House took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, June 9, 1896, at 
10 o'clock a. m. 
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JUNE 8, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following executive commu- 
esac were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as 

ollows: 

A letter from Mr. W. J. Glenn, the Doorkeeper of the House of 

Representatives, transmitting, in accordance with the act of Au- 
gust 7, 1892, a report of the sales of waste paper made since the 
commencement of the first session of the Fifty-fourth Congress, 
amounting to $360.01—to the Committee on Accounts, and ordered 
to be printed. 
A letter from Mr. W. J. Glenn, the Doorkeeper of the House of 
Representatives, transmitting a list of property belonging to the 
United States, and under his charge as Doorkeeper, in the various 
committee and other rooms of the House June 8, 1896—to the 
Committee on Accounts, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, Mr. GRISWOLD, from the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, to which was re- 
ferred the bill of the House (H. R. 7781) to provide an American 
register for the barge Black Diamond, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2275); which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. MARSH, from the Committee on Military Affairs: The 
bill (H. R. 8888) to grant an honorable discharge to Christopher 
C. Cummins. y rt No. 2272.) 

By Mr. PI ER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 
The bill (H. R. 4854) granting an increase of pension to John P. 
Thomas. (Report No. 2273.) 


PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of Res following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: A bill (H. R. 9410) providing for the 
pois of the censuses of 1790 and 1800—to the Committee on 

intin 


By Mr. HYDE: A bill (H. R. 9411) to provide for the examina- 
tion and classification of certain lands in the State of Washing- 
ton—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ELLETT: A bill (H. R. 9412) to pay the Richmond 
Locomotive Works its claims for damages and losses incurred in 
the construction of the armored battle ship Texas—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. ok 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 9432) propane for the coin- 
age of domestic silver, and for other purposes—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. SOUTHWICK: A bill (H. R. 9433) to purchase of J. B. 
Lyon the United States Red Book, and for other purposes—to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BOUTELLE: A joint resolution (H. Res. 199) provid- 
ing for a commission to contract for finishing the historical frieze 
in the Rotunda of the Capitol—to the Committee on the Library. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII. the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of papers relative to the 
claim of Sade M. Kleine, widow of Louis P. Kleine; and the same 
were referred to the Committee on Military airs. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CALDERHEAD: A bill (H. R.9413) granting a pension 
to William Hoffner,of Junction City, Kans., late of Company B, 
Fifty-fifth Pennsylvania Infantry—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9414) to pension Sylvester D. Mitchell, of 

Salina, Kans., late of Company I. Thirteenth Illinois Cavalry—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 9415) allowing an 
increase of pension to Dr. William O. Torsey, late assistant surgeon, 
Eighteenth Missouri Infantry—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 9416) granting an in- 
— of pension to Peter B. Phillips—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: A bill (H. R. 9417) granting a pension 
to U. S. Daniels—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. » 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9418) for the relief of John Q. Armitage—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9419) granting a pension to Henry H. Alcorn— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9420) for the relief of Craven W. Clowe—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9421) for the relief of Andrew J. Sayre—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9422) granting a pension to Agnes Jenkins— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9423) for the relief of William Lyons—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also,a bil (H.R.9424) granting a pension to Lawrence C. 
Power—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9425) for the relief of Stephen McNamara—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9426) to correct the military record of Theo- 
dore Winters—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9427) granting a pension to Horace Barstow— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9428) granting an honorable discharge to 
Alva A. Miller—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PEARSON: A bill (H. R. 9429) to complete the military 
record of Lonis A. Horton, late a private in Company F, Six 
Regiment Indiana Cavalry Volunteers—to the Committee on Mili- 


tary Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 9480) to correct 
the military record of Capt. James H. Latham—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON: A bill (H. R. 9431) for the relief of 
Christopher Powers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following pontons and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL of Colorado: Protest of citizens of Colorado 
against any measure vus, ud military training in public 
schools—to the Committee on Education. 

Also, remonstrance and petition of citizens of Crested Butte, 
Colo.; also of Council No. 64, American Protective Association, of 
Breckinridge, Colo., for the removal of the Marquette statue from 
the pe the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. BLUE: Petition and remonstrance of 90 citizens of John- 
ston County, Kans., against the continuance of the Pére Marquette 
statue in the Capitol—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Two petitions of sundry citizens of Aile- 
gheny County, Pa., in favor of House bill No. 260, to increase the 
8 . carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 

ost-Roads. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: Papers to accompany House bill grant- 
ing a pension to U. S. Daniel—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill granting a pension to 
Henry H. Alcorn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill granting a pension to 
Agnes Jenkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 1 a pension to 
Lawrence C. Power—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill granting a pension to 
Horace tow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill to correct the military 
record of Theodore Winters—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill for the relief of John Q. 
Armitage—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill granting an honorable 
discharge to Alva A. Miller—to the Committee on Law i Affairs. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill for the relief of William 
Lyons—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill for the relief of Andrew 
J. Sayre—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill for the relief of Craven 
W. Clowe—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill for the relief of Stephen 
McNamara—to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, papers to accompany House bill No. 9410, providing for 
the printing of the censuses of 1790 and 1800—to the Committee 


on Printing. 
OHNSON of California: Sundry petitions of citizens of 


By Mr. J 
California, favoring the passage of House bill No. 2626, for the 


1896. 
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protection’of agricultural staples by an export bounty—to the Com- 
mittee on 3 and Means. 


By Mr. LOUD: Sundry petitions of citizens of the States of 
Georgia and Idaho, asking for favorable action on House bills Nos. 
888 and 4566, to amend the postal laws—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. OGDEN: Petition of E. H. Deloach and others, of Ry- 
land, La., opposing the passage of House bill No. 4566, relating to 
second-class matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. . ; 

Also, petition of Marie Eliza Payne, praying that her claim No. 
18511 of the Southern Claims Commission may be referred to the 
Court of Claims under the Bowman Act that it may be tried 
ens with No. 18524, already there—to the Committee on War 


ms. 

By Mr. OVERSTREET: Petition of W. C. Johnson and 96 other 
citizens of Indianapolis, Ind., in favor of House bill No. 260, to 
increase the pay of letter carriers—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. PUGH: Papers to secre House bill No. 6636, to 
correct the military record of John W. Kincaid—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill No. 0037, favoring a pen- 
sion to Martin Cassady—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, papers to accompany House bill No. 6638, to pension 
Moses Lower—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill No. 6640, to correct the 
4 eretg record of James Jones to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill No. 6641, to grant a pen- 

Daniel F. Danner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to 8 bill No. 6642, to correct the 

et record of Jeremiah Hunt—to the Committee on Military 
8. 

Also, A en ied to accompany House bill No. 7845, for a pension to 
Oliver er—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill No. 6867, for a pension to 
Eli Dean—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill No.3175, to correct the 
re ed record of James H. Jones—to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill No. 6379, for the relief of 
Frank Mott—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia: Papers relating to the claim of 
William J. Tate—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, papere relating to the claim of Jacob A. Fite—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, 

By Mr. TRACEY: Petition of numerous citizens of Hickory 
County, Mo., zeguan the passage of House bill No. 2626, for 
the protection of agricultural staples by an export bounty—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Stockton, Mo., favoring a pension 
to B. L. Cornwell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: Papers relating to the claim of Stephen 
Harris—to thè Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: Memorial of citizens of the 
city of New York, against the ma acquisition and distribution 
of wealth—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, June 9, 1896. 


Prayer by the 791 2 5 Rev. W. H. Mir BURN, D. D. 
On motion of Mr. HILL, and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal of yesterday's proceedings was dispensed with. 


LANDS AT PORT ANGELES, WASH. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, acknowledging the receipt 
of a resolution of the 4th instant, directing the suspension of the 
time for the payment to be made by such persons as have hereto- 
fore made due proof according to law of residence and improve- 
ments upon lots in blocks 103, 104, 105, 97, 134, 136, 187, 138, 146, 
147, 111, and 116 in the town site of Port 5 in the State of 
Washington, and who have not yet completed the purchase of the 
same from the United States, until the 3d day of March, 1897, 
when payment shall be made to the receiver of the United States 
land office at Seattle, in the State of Washington; which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


FORD'S THEATER DISASTER COMMISSION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT reappointed Mr. FAULKNER as a mem- 
ber of the Ford’s Theater Disaster Commission. 


XXVIII— 395 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BrowninaG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had re- 
ceded from its di ment to the amendment numbered 99 of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R.5210) making appropriations to pro- 
vide for the expenses of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia for the year ending June 30, 1897, and for other purposes; 
agreed to the same with an amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate; insisted upon its disagreement to the 
residue of the amendments of the Senate to the bill upon which 
the committee were unable toagree; agreed to the further confer- 
ence asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Grout, Mr, PITNEY, and 
Mr. DockERY managers at the conference on the part of the House, 

The message also announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills and joint resolution; in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 6399) to amend the laws relating to American sea- 


men; 

A bill (H. R. 8383) to establish a site for the erection of a peni- 
tentiary on the military reservation at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 
and for other ses; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 190) to facilitate the reorganization 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company; to secure to actual 
settlers the right to purchase at a price not exceeding $2.50 per 
acre the agricultural lands within its grant, and to prohibit said 
company or any successor company from giving, by consolidation, 
sale, or other corporate action, control ij its 5 to any cor- 
poration, company, n, or association of persons owning, 
operating, or inar i a parallel or competing railroad, " 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The me further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution; and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (S. 1189) granting a pension to Eliza Sandford; ' 

A bill (H. R. 6614) making appropriations for the service of the 
5 Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897; 
an 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 195) to pay the officers and employees 
of the Senate and House of Representatives on the day foluming 
adjournment. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. CAMERON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, praying for the enactment of legislation restricting 
immigration; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburg, Pa., remonstrating against the adoption of certain pro- 
posed amendments to the interstate-commerce law; which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Lackawanna Division, No. 12. 
Order of Railway Conductors, of Scranton, Pa., and a petition of 
Mauch Chunk Division, No. 153, Order of Railway Conductors, of 
Mauch Chunk, Pa., praying for the passage of the so-called Voor- 
hees arbitration bill; which were referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Mr. ALLEN presented sundry papers to accompany the bill 
5 2278) making certain persons eligible to the pension list of the 

nited States, and for other purposes; which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented sundry papers to accompany the bill (S. 3111) 
to remove the charge of desertion from the name of George Miller, 
of Valentine, Nebr.; which were referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Niobrara, 
Nebr., relative to the proposed change in the Government survey 
in township No. 32 north, in Knox County, Nebr.; which was 
referred tothe Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. BLACKBURN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
tung praying that assistance be given Ona Melton, a native 
of that State, who was captured on the schooner Competitor; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Louisville, 
Ky., relative to the Armenian outrages; which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SMITH presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hudson, 
Monmouth, Camden, Morris, and Sussex counties, all in the State 
of New Jersey, praying for the enactment of legislation restrict- 
ing immigration; which was ordered to lie on the table, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 
Mr, MITCHELL of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Mili- 
: Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2531) for the relief 
0 


ias Breese, submitted an adverse report thereon; Which was 
agreed to, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 
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Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on goram Relations, to 

whom was referred the bill (S. 2071) for the relief of Mary A. 

Bo. reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 
ereon. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill Eu R. 4355) to increase the pension of 
Theresa Peebles, of Jefferson County, Ga., reported it without 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 


DEFICIENCIES IN APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr.HALE. Iam directed by the Committee on Appropriations, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 9400) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in the 3 for the ag Sg 
of the House of Representatives, and for other p , for the 
fiscal year 1896, to report it with an amendment. lask that the 
bill be placed upon its passage. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, 

The amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, on 
page 1, after line 7, to insert: 

To make the salaries of clerks of Committees on Revolutionary Claims and 
Corporations D in the District of Columbia, from the 1st day of Jan- 
uary to the 30th day of June, 1896, at the rate of $2,100 per annum, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I desire to submit an amendment to the 
bill which relates solely to the organization of the two Houses. 

Mr. HALE. It relates simply to the organization of one House 
or the other? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. It relates entirely to the organization of 
one House or the other. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky will be read: 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add the following: 


To enable the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to pay all officers and employees of the Senate and House ef Rep- 
resentatives, including the Capitol police, who were employed on the 2d day 
of December, 1895, who have ceased to be employed, a sum equal to one 
month's pay at the rate they were severally receiving on the 2d day of 
December, 1565; and a sufficient sum for this purpose is hereby appropri- 


Mr.PEFFER. Iwish toinquire of the Senator from Kentucky 
whether that means an extra month's pay in addition to the 
yearly RH 

Mr. BLA URN. I will state to the Senator from Kansas 
that it does, but it applies only to those who were on the pay rolls 
of the two Houses upon the date named, and who have since 
ceased to be employed. I will say to the Senator further that it 
has been, I believe, an invariable practice during the twenty-odd 
years that I have been in Congress to give to those employees 
whose terms of service had ceased by reason of dismissal an extra 
month'spay. This has been an almost unbroken practice of Con- 


Mr. PEFFER. I have understood that that has been the prac- 
tice, and two years ago when a similar measure was pending I 
objected to it on the ground that I thought then, as I still think, 
that it is a vicious practice. It is a practice that ought never to 
have been begun, and the sooner it is dispensed with the better it 
will be. I think that if these persons are not receiving sufficient 
compensation for their labor their salaries ought to be raised, but 
that their regular monthly salary as it is provided in the law or 
their regular reed salary as it is provided in the law ought to be 
sufficient, and that that is all they ought to be paid. e do not 
gv our workmen throughout the country, the men who work 

or us in a private capacity, an extra month's pay, but we pay 
them so much per dup so much per week, so much per month, 
so much per year, and that is the end of it. If it is the effect 
of this amendment to give an extra month’s pay, I object to it. 

The VICE-PRESID. . The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
scis tora I offer the amendment which I send to 

e 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the bill: 


To enable the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerkof the House of Repre- 


sentatives to pay the officers and empi ‘ees of te and House borne 
on the annual and session rolls on the day of February, 1896, including 
the Capitol police and W. A. Smith, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD clerk, for 


extra services during the Fifty-fourth Congress, a sum to one month's 
pay. Re se. compensation then paid them by law, the same to be immediately 
available. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on eeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from South Dakota, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 
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The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


REPORT OF THE MONETARY COMMISSION OF 1876. 


Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Printing, to whom was re- 
ferred the resolution submitted by Mr. BUTLER on the 6th in- 
stant, reported it with an amendment. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


moe That there be prinsa 3,000 3 copes of 2 p No. 703, 
‘orty-fourth Congress, second sessio wn as Report o 
Commission of 1876. ioc atid 


The amendment of the Committee on Printing was, in line 1, 
before thousand,“ to strike out three and insert two”; so 
as to read ‘‘ 2,000 additional copies.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


BERLIN SILVER COMMISSION OF 1894, 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas, from the Committee on Finance, re- 
ported the following resolution; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurri 
be printed 5,000 copies of Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 274, Fifty-third 
i of the Berlin Silver Commission of 


Congress, second session, Proceedings 
1894, with index, 3,000 to be for the use of the House of Representati and 
2,000 for the use of the Senate. T 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 
Mr. CAMERON introduced a bill (8.3271) to authorize the pur- 
chase of additional lands for the Gettysburg National Park; which 


was vos twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
airs. 


), That there 


lai 

A bill (S. 3273) for the relief of the Sanburn Town Company, of 
Fremont, in the State of Nebraska, and for other perp 

A bill (S. 3274) for the relief of the heirs of Fred. R. Kittle, of 
Fremont, in the State of Nebraska, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 3275) for the relief of H. J. Gregory, of the State of 
Nebraska, and for other purposes; 

A bill (8.3276) for the relief of the heirs of D. B. Thurston, and 
for other UE * 

A bill (S. 3277) for the relief of the heirs of William Thurston 
and G. G. Thurston, of Florence, in the Territory of Arizona, and 
for other p 

A bill (S. 3278) for the relief of E. K. Valentine, of West Point, 
in the State of Nebraska, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 3279) for the relief of G. G. Thurston, of Florence, in 
the Territory of Arizona, and for other purposes; 

A bill (8.3280) for the relief of Ella F. Brady, of Oklahoma 
City, in the Territory of Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 3281) for the relief of William C. Brady, of Oklahoma 
City, in the Territory of Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 

A pill (S. 3282) for the relief of the heirs of Lewis Sanburn, late 
of Fremont, in the State of Nebraska, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 3283) for the relief of Robert Kittle, of Fremont, in 
the State of Nebraska, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 3284) for the relief of J. H. Stewart, of Fremont, in 


the State of Nebraska, and for other BY ame : 

A bill (S. 8285) for the relief of J. H. Meyer, of Fremont, in the 
State of Nebraska, and for other Lcx ae 

A bill (S. 8286) for the relief of N. M. Pilsbury, of Fremont, in 
the State of Nebraska, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 3287) for the relief of Charles B. Veazie, of Fremont, 
in the State of Nebraska, and for other pre 

A bill (S. 3288) for the relief of John Knecktel, of Fremont, in 
the State of Nebraska, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 3289) for the relief of George H. Briggs, of Fremont, 
in the State of Ne and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 3290) for the relief of B. W. Evits, of Fremont, in the 
State of Nebraska, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 3291) for the relief of Lyon Backey, of Fremont, in 
the State of Nebraska, and for other purposes. 


HARRIS P. HURST. 


Mr. GEORGE submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on Claims: 


Resolved, Thatthe Committee on Claims be instructed to investigate and 
report upon the claim of Harris P. Hurst be erm the Government of the 
United States for com tion for the use of certain ements in ord- 
nance and . covered by a contract e between the Sec- 
retary of the Navy and the said H. P. Hurst January 28, 1893, and report 
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he. the ordnance devices and high. 
H. P. Hurst now claims com 

- lications for patents num 
e United States Navy in public or private emp Y gu 
iuret is entitled to any compensation therefor, and if so, 


CHICKAMAUGA AND CHATTANOOGA NATIONAL PARK. 


Mr. PALMER submitted the following concurrent resolution; 
which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there 
be printed and bound 60,000 extra copies of the report of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Dedication of the Chickamanga and Chattanooga National Park; 
18,00) copies shall be for the use of the House of Representatives, 6,000 copes 
for the Senate, 1,000 copies for the National Park 88 to N ee 
twenty-eight State commissions, and 500 co; e for the Secretary o 
su z^ the governors of the States, and 100 copies for each speaker at the 
dedica on. 


COMMITTEE ON PACIFIC RAILROADS. 


Mr. MORGAN submitted the following 8 Which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to 


Resolved, That the hearings had before the Select . n Pacific 
Railroads, not heretofore printed as documents, be printed for the co of the 


Mr, MORGAN. I submit a resolution in order to have it 

referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
nses of the Senate. 
he resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, Pune the Select Committee on Paciflc Railroads have leave to sit 
in the vacation of Congress at such places on or near the lines of said roads as 
w may designate, to send for persons and pa; pepe a and to examine witnesses 

ae Redes in Sennen ne T m and Cen fic railroads, and as to all 


tion and ma: ment of the same, and the expenses 
tion of this itam cin shall ta paid out of thefund meer rie for the contingent 
expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. I 9 to the Senator from Alabama that the 
resolution provides for examining witnesses under oath, but does 
not give the specific power to administer oaths. I think the Sen- 
ator will modify it if he looks at it. 

Mr. MORGAN. The general statute gives that power. 

Mr. HARRIS. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. 

PENITENTIARY AT FORT LEAVENWORTH. 


The bill (H. R. 8383) to establish a site for the erection of a pen- 
itentiary on the military reservation at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 
and for other pu , was read twice by its title. 

Mr. DAVIS. tisa bill the of which is requested 
by the Department of Justice and the War Department. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be placed on its passage. It is very 
short. It involves the mere transfer of the site of the National 
Penitentiary, now inside of the barracks at Leavenworth, to a 
place some 2 miles off on the same reservation. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for information. 

The Secretary read the bill, and, by unanimous consent, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consider- 
ation. 

TUNDA bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordeređ 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DISTRICT STREET RAILWAYS, 


Mr. HARRIS submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the ‘ing votes of the two Honses 
on the amendments of the House to the bill (8.2923) to extend the routes of 
the Eckington and Soldiers’ Home Railwa: mba, and fOr and of the Belt Rail- 
way Company of yee District of Colum i 
met, after full and free conference have agreed 
ommend to their respective oo as Tales 


osive shells for which the said 
41 were invention and covered by his 
red in said . by officers 

also whether said 
how much. 


and for other p ving 
to recommend and do rec- 


That the Senate yv fro ts disagreement ira wap i of the 
House numbered 1,2, 2,4,9.10, 12, 13, 14,2 Dan 3, n the same. 
That the House recede fr n" rm amendment num — 


That the Senate recede 18,13, 3,2 reement to the amendments of the 
House numbered 6, 8, 11, 15, T dim 24, Pe and 27, and to the same 
amended so that the sections of be num consecutively; 


and the House agree to the sam 

'That the Senate recede from Sts disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 5, and agree to the same amended as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to to be stricken out amend section 250 that the said section 


“Src. 2. That the reper and Soldiers’ Home Rail Company of the 
District of Columbia be, and the same hereby is, authorized to lay down and 
he rol a street railway ir ants the c y of eee D ough and along 

following named and avenues, 

* Beginning at the 8 of Eighth 400 55 D streets northeast; thence 
double ted. south along Eighth t to C street south; fhence by sing! 
track, as follows: West on C street south to Seventh street street east; 
on Seventh street east to M street south; thence east on M street south to 
Georgia avenue; thence northeast on Georgia avenue to Ninth street east; 
FF ; thence west on C street 
south to e mem street east." 

And the House agree to the — 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement tothe amendment of the 
House numbered 7, sya a agres to the same amended so that the proviso in 

wand shall read as follows: 80 

2 rovided, That Eckington and Soldiers’ Home Railway Company 

not have its stock and bonds outstanding at any one ae ee greater 


dac Aere south. 


amount than theactual cost of the construction and equipment of said rail- 
M fi ome nr red veria mer vno ir anon supreme court of the Dis- 
Columbia in such manner as the said court shall prescribe.” 


MP tiie SR aere to the moet 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 16, and agree to the same amended so that the proviso iu 
3 shall read: 

And provided, That said Belt Railway Company shall not have its stock and 
bonds outstanding at any one time to a greater amount than the actual cost 
of the construction and equipment of said railway; which actual cost shall be 
ascertained by the supreme court of the District 57 Columbia in such manner 
as the said courts: prescribe.” 

And the House agree to the same. 
JAMES McMILLAN, 
ISHAM G. HARRIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
J. W. BABCOCK, 
G. M. CURTIS, 

SAMES D. RICHARDSON, 

; Managers on the part of the House. 

The report was concurred in. 


IMPORTED PARCELS AND PACKAGES, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair 3 before the Senate the 
resolution of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GrssoN] coming 
over from a previous day. 

The Secretary read tus resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
Grsson, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill H. R.6259 as amended an q passed the Senate June 
6, 1896, be referred to the eee on the Tadielary, wi th instructions to 
examine the same report to the Senate whether any of its provisions are 
N of existing treaty stipulations between the United States and 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. PLATT, The resolution relates on the face of it to a bill 
3 had the Senate some days before its introduction. 

oe roposes torefer a bill which had passed the Senate to the 

ciary Committee, asking the opinion of the Judiciary Com- 
ities upon it. The bill was beyond the decree of the Sen- 
ate at that time. It has since passed the one to the Presi- 
dent, and has been signed by the Pividenkh £i 80 I do not think the 
resolution ought to pass. 

Mr. Ih Was not aware of what the Senator from Con- 
necticut has just stated until he made the statement. At the time 
the resolution was offered my judgment with reference to its 
being beyond the jurisdiction of the Senate was that it could be 
yet referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The bill to which the resolution referred was passed during my 
absence on important public business, assigned thereto by the 
President of the Senate. I had offered an amendment to the bill, 
but that amendment was not considered; and when I returned i 
found that the bill had passed the Senate and had gone to the 
House. The object of the resolution was that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee should inquire into and determine whether the measure as 
passed is in contravention of pi! stipulations with foreign 
powers. In my judgment, it is clearly so; and it occurred to me 
: it was legislation which would result hereafter in ible 

complications which we ought to avoid. Hence I 
offered the resoluti If, however, the act has passed to the 
stage which the Senator indicates, I will not press the subject 
further upon the attention of the Senate. Under the circum- 
stances, I will withdraw the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution is withdrawn. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. PRU- 
DEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on 
the 6th instant approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 3161) amending and extending the provisions of an 
act of Congress entitled ‘‘An act ap roving, 1 with amendments, 
the funding act of Arizona," approved June 25, 1890, and the act 
"gr aid thereof and supplemental thereto, approved August 

An act (S. 710) Senmon to Ada J. Schwatka, widow 

of the late Lan Lieut. ederic e iri rà 

An act 8 148) granting a pension p Catherine Dillon; 

An act (S. 804) granting a pension to Mrs. Eleanor Carroll Poe; 

AS act (S. 1672) gra. granting a pension to Lue R. Brown; and 
8 um : vios 1420) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth W. 

uther 


The message also announced that the President of the United 
States had on the 8th instant approved and signed the following 
act and joint resolution 

An act (8. 2169) to 3 mail matter of the fourth class; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 2a to authorize a scientific investiga- 
tion of the fur-seal fisheries 


BILL BECOME A LAW. 


The message further announced that the bill (S. 678) gran a 
pension to Joseph R. West, brigadier and brevet i eset y 
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United States Army Volunteers, having been presented to the 
President on May 25, 1896, and not having been returned by him 
to the House of Congress in which it originated within the time 
prescribed by the Constitution, had become a law without his 
approval. 

EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF GENERAL SHERMAN. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Chair lays before the Senate as 
a part of the morning business the resolution of the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT] coming over from a previous day. The 
resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
WOLCOTT, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Library be directed to inquire into 
all the facts and circumstances connected with the late award of a contract 
for the erection, at the city of Washington, of an equestrian statue of Gen. 
William T. Sherman, and to make report thereon to the Senate at the next 
session of Congress, with such recommendation as the committee may deem 
necessary or proper; and the Secretary of War is hereby requested to sus- 
pend the execution of the contract for the construction of said monument 
until such report is received. E 

Mr. WOLCOTT, Mr. President — 

Mr. DUBOIS. Iaskthe Senator from Colorado if he will ac- 
cept as an amendment the insertion of the words of the Senate; 
80 as to read: The Committee on the Library of the Senate." 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Certainly; ‘‘the Committee on the Library 
of the Senate.” It should go in so. Iam obliged to the Senator. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be so modified. 
The question is on agreeing to the resolution as modified. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. . President, it is a late hour in the session 
of the Senate to bring before it any measure or any resolution 
with the hope that it can be calmly and judicially considered. 
The suggestion which I have made in this resolution is only that 
until the winter session of the Senate the further construction of 
the Sherman monument shall be delayed. In furtherance of the 
resolution I desire to occupy the attention of the Senate for a few 
minutes, and in so occupying the time of the Senate I desire to state 
the case as impartially and as quietly as possible, and without the 
slightest suggestion as to misconduct upon anybody concerned in 
the award to the successful sculptor of the construction of the 
statue. 

It does seem to me, however, Mr. President, that a great injury 
has been done, and that S provee investigation of the subject by 
the Library Committee will result either in righting the wron 
that has been done or in showing to the people of the Unite 
States that the conduct in the award and the result that was ob- 
tained was the right conclusion of the whole matter. 

The Society of the Army of the Tennessee desired very properly 
and with pe patriotism that a monument should be erected to 
General Sherman in the city of Washington. To accomplish that 
p itraised some $16,000, a sum totally inadequate to accom- 
plish the result. Congress was called upon to aid so worthy a 

estion, and we have appropriated, first $50,000 and then 
,000, until $80,000 has been rp Hew by the Congress of 
the United States to be added to the $16,000 raised by the 3 
of the Army of the Tennessee, making $96,000, out of which s 
be paid the foundation, the pedestal, and the statue, in com- 
memoration of the great public services of General Sherman. 

The act which passed Congress appropriating $80,000 was very 
brief in the powers it conferred, and I will it: 

That thesum of $50,000— 


Thirty thousand dollars was afterwards added by a subsequent 
act, without further comment— 


That the sum of $50,000 be, and is hereby, ap: 
of a site and the erection ofa pedestal for a statue of the late Gen. 

'T. Sherman in the city of Washington; said site to be selected y and said 
pedestal to be erected under the supervision of the president of the Society 
of the Army of the Tennessee, the tary of War, and the Major-General 


ropriated for the preparation 
c f 8 William 


Commanding the Army, and any part of the sum hereby appropriated not 
needed for pre tion of site and the erection of a may be used 
the completion of said statue of the late Gen. William T. 


and expended 
Sherman. 

No express provision was made for the statue as separable from 
the foundation and the pedestal. As a matter of fact, in the cost 
of the structure the pedestal counts far more than the statue, and 
the pedestal and the statue are together so closely identified and 

associated that the selection of one becomes virtually the selection 
of the other—it is an entirety. 

Upon the passage of this act the Society of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee sent out its published suggestion for competitive models to 
be sent for the erection of the statue. The first notice was by 

ublication. It was followed by a circular signed by General 
Die the president of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee, 
under date of June 20, 1895, in which, referring to the letter of 
invitation of March 22, the first invitation to sculptors, he would 
state— 


That having received several letters from sculptors asking for a more de- 
tailed statement of the conditions of the competition, the matter was referred 


to the National Sculpture Society— 
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Taken from the Society of the Army of the Tennessee even at 
the preliminary stages of it so far as the suggestions were to be 
made for the construction of the statue— 
was referred to the National Sculpture Society, and after consultation with 
u number of artists, [submit the following, which will govern the competition. 


Then he states the different subjects, which I will incorporate 


in my remarks, and all of which have to do with the general 
character of the models, that they must be in qu t no 
Gawing would be considered, as to when they should be presented, 


etc. 

Then the circular contains this paragraph, which is all impor- 
tant: 

A committee of the National Sculpture Society will pass on the a? 


character of the models, and experts in bronze, castings, etc., will 
committee in arriving at its conclusions. 


The models were to be passed upon by a committee of the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society. In furtherance of this circular, which 
was very properly limited to artists in America and American ar- 
tists living abroad, 26 models were submitted to this national com- 
mission for the statue of General Sherman. The National Sculp- 
ture Society were together called upon to appoint a committee of 
artists to pass upon the different models. A committee of the 
most distinguished sculptors of the United States, and that in- 
cludes among them the most distinguished sculptors of the world, 
met together to pass upon the design. They were to pass upon 
their artistic merits, upon their general form and construction. 
They were to pass upon those important matters which artists are 
so much better qualified to determine than those uneducated in 
sculpture or in art. 

Mr, HAWLEY. I wish to ask a question, if the Senator pleases, 
Was it committed absolutely to them? They were not to decide 
the final question, were they? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Senator from Connecticut heard what I 
read. He can put his construction uponit. I know he intends 
to follow me in the discussion of the resolution. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iwill. I did not intend, though. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If anything I have said will induce the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut to add light to the subject, I shall be glad 
to have him follow me. I hope he does not suggest that f am 
Ws E car ee of fact. 

Mr LEY. Oh,no. lam not sure as to the exact terms. 
iie nd missed something in what the Senator submitted. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Iwillsay to the Senator that I read the state- 
ment contained in the first law. = 

Mr. HAWLEY. My impression was that it was only advisory. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I will read again that clause in the first law, 
and then I will go on: 

A committee of the National Sculpture Society will pass on the Dy 


character of the models, and experts in bronze castings, etc., will ai 
committee in arriving at its conclusions. 


The committee met and made full and careful investigation. In 
the invitation that was extended to sculptors to co tribute their 
models a statement was made which will appear in the circular 
which I will print, but I will state the substance of it. The suc- 
cessful sculptor should receive the award of the monument. It 
was not to cost, including the foundation and pedestal, more than 
$90,000, but the statue, the pedestal, and the foundation to be 
considered together. The next four models in order of merit 
should each receive $1,000 as a bonus—as a premium for having 
offered the models. This was given as an inducement to sculp- 
tors, inducing them to contribute by holding out the hope to them 
that although they might not succeed in getting the monument 
itself, yet that they might receive a sum which would in a meas- 
ure reward them for the time and effort they had expended. 

This committee of artists then met and after due consideration 
made a report that two models, one of Mr. Bartlett and one of Mr. 
Niehaus, were the two best models; that they were of great merit, 
and that they were so equal in merit that this committee of artists 
preferred that the commission itself should determine which of 
them should receive the award for the construction of the statue. 
They then named three other artists who should receive the award 
of $1,000 each, the unsuccessful one of the two and two others, so 
as to give them the award of $1,000 each. 

This report was duly made by these representatives of the Soci- 
ety of NationalSculpture. Following upon that the president of 
the Society of the Army of the Tennessee called in to consult with 
him and to pes upon the merits of the statue General Henderson, 
General Noble, Colonel Cadee, General Howe, and Colonel Jacob- 
son, all good men, all men who knew General Sherman, all mem- 
bers of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee, all people de- 
sirous, as everybody has been desirous in this whole matter, of 
securing the best that could be obtained. 

Mr. FAULKNER, Will the Senator from Colorado give me a 
piece of information uer this matter? 

es. 


. LCOTT. 
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Mr. FAULKNER. Was the commission to which the subject 
was referred appointed by an act of Congress or by the Society of 
the a. of Tennessee? ; d 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The commission was appointed by the act of 
Congress in the language which I have once read and will read 
again: 

That the sum of $50,000 be, and is hereby, appropriated for the pre tion 
of a site And the er yd ofa estal fora tue of the late Gen. Wiliam "o 
Sherman in the city of Washington, said site to be selected by and said ped- 
estalto be erected under the supervision of the president of the Society of 
the Army of the Tennessee, the Secretary of War, and the Major-General 
88 the Army. and anx part of the sum hereby 1 e not 
needed for preparation of site and the erection of a 8 may be used and 
expended in the completion of said statue of the late Gen. William T. Sherman. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If the Senator from West Virginia is 


through—— 

Mr. FAULKNER. I understand the commission named in the 
act of Congress had reference only to the estal. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The foundation and the pedestal technically, 
as I have already said. Now, did the Senator from Iowa have 
some question to ask? 

Mr. ALLISON. That was the suggestion I was about to make. 
The Society of the Army of the Tennessee selected a committee of 
its own to erect the statue; and the provision the Senator has 
read relates only to the pedestal. 

Mr. MILLS. Who created the art commission that passed on 
the question? Was that done by law? t 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It is plain it would have been wiser to have 
read the whole circular. AsI have once stated, the act of Con- 
gress named a commission which should determine upon the se- 
lection of a site and the erection of a pedestal, and the surplus of 
the amount appropriated by Congress was to go toward the pay- 
ment for a statue, if anysum should remain. TheSociety of the 
Army of the Tennessee, having raised $16,000 against the Govern- 
ment’s $80,000, then called for the sending in of models for the 
erection of a statue, the statue to include the pedestal. I will 
read the whole of it, and then Senators will understand that it is 
utterly impossible to segregate the statue from the pedestal, and 
before I get through Senators will see that one is as much a part 
of the other as would be the horse and his driver. 

Mr. MILLS. But Iam not talking about either the pedestal or 
the statue. Iam talking about the cultured gentlemen at New 
York who passed on the question. > 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That also 1 have once stated, and it will ap- 

ar n. 

P ILLS. Who appointed them? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Let me read: 

FIRST COMPETITION. GENERAL SHERMAN STATUE COMMITTEE OF THE so- 
CIETY OF THE ARMY OF THE TENNESSEE. 


Committee: Gen. G. M. Dodge, president; Gen. J. F. Howe, treasurer; Gen. 
J. W. Noble, Col. D. B. Henderson, Col. Aug. Jacobson, Col. Cornelius Cadle, 


secretary. 
JUNE 20, 1895. 
DEAR Str: Referring to our circular letter of invitation of March 22, I 
would say that having received several letters from sculptors asking fora 
more detailed statement of the conditions of the competition, the matter was 
referred to the National Sculpture Society. 


That is, the artistic society— 
and, after consultation with a number of artists, I submit the following, 
hen Will govern the competition. i 

That is, after consultation with these artists, he submitted the 
following, which will govern the competition ": 

As stated in the circular of March 22, a committee of the Society of the 
Army of the Tennessee, the president of the same society, the Secretary of 
War,and the Lieutenant-General of the Army have the authority to erect 
and supervise the construction of an equestrian monument of Gen. W. T. 
Bherman in Washington, D. C. 

The sum of $96,000 has been raised by subscription and & 3 by 
me. € e erection of this monument, and you are in compete 

ox its e ion. 

The amount named must cover the entire cost of excavation, foundation, 
pedestal, equestrian statue, etc., and all expenses incidental to the erection 
of the monument re for unveiling, including four awards of $1,000 each, 
as hereinafter provide 


Reciting that the whole was to be included in the one bid. 


There will also be traveling expenses of experts, office expe includ- 
in y of United States inspector while work isin progress; this will leave 
$90,000 actually available for the statue, pedestal, etc. 


It all being counted as one. 


The monument will be placed in one of the United States reservations in 
the city of Washington, D. C. 

The following conditions will be imposed upon all competitors: 

All ar competing n send free of expense and risk to G. M. Dodge, 
president of the ety of the Army of the Tennessee, care of the Secre 
of War, Washington, D. C., on or before January 1,1896, an accurate an 
elaborate model of their design on a scale of I inch tol foot; these models 
must include both the ped and equestrian statue. 


Nobody was invited to compete separately for a statue, but they 
were invited to compete for a estal and a statue considered 


together and estimated together in computing the cost. 


The contract for the work will be awarded to the artist whose design is 
deemed best, provided it is considered satisfactory, 


To the artists submi 
important a work, but whose models have not been accepted, provided so 
many are found worthy of consideration, the sum of $1,000 each will be paid. 

The money awards herein offered will, if awarded, ns by the commit- 


the next four designs deemed satisfactory for sọ 


tee from the funds subscribed thirty days after 
the decision has been rendered. 

'The successful sculptor will be required to enter into contract with the 
United States for the work and to give bonds in the sum of $25,000 for its suc- 
cessful performance; the con i ovide for payments as work pro- 
gresses, in such manner as may be upon between the sculptor and the 
committee, and shall comply with existing laws and regulations of the ac- 
counting officer of the United States Treasury. 

A full description of the proposed monument must accompany each model 
submitted, gi exact dimensions of the monument and character of ma- 
8 to be do together with such other information as the artist may 

eem necessary. 

Each model must be signed by the full name of the artist. No secrecy will 
be maintained. 

All models must be in plaster. ^ 

No drawing will be considered. 

All models violating these rules will be rejected. 

All models which can not be executed in a first-class manner for the price 
nemn in os circular will be ruled out; this question will be determined 

y expe 
á The pec ade as erected must be the enlargement and completion of the 


esign accepted. 

The committee will agree to return all models at the expense and risk of 
the artist, if so requested; it will not be held responsible for any models not 
requested to be so returned or not removed within ten days after rendering 
the final decision. 

Only artists and sculptors residing in this country and American citizens 
residing abroad may submit desi; in this competition. 

A committee of the National pture Society will pass on the artistic 
character of the models, and e sene in bronze castings, etc., will aid this 
committee in arriving at its conclusions. 

This committee reserves the right to reject any and all designs. 

Only such sculptors and architects as are not connected in a business way 
with any monumental firm or bronze foundry will be allowed to take part 
in the competition. 

dels will be publicly exhibited fortwo weeks prior to rendering the 
final decision, but not afterwards. 

'The successful artist must model his full-sized statue in the United States, 
and all the stonework and bronze casting must be done inthe United States. 

G. M. DODGE, President. 


for the monument, wí 


Copy: 

P: W. RUCKSTUHL, Secretary N. S. S. 

I call attention to this paragraph: 

A committee of the National Sculpture Society will on the artistic 
character of the models, and experts in bronze castings, etc., will aid the com- 
mittee in arriving at these conclusions. z 

After this direct and straightforward and it was to be supposed 
final report of this committee of artists appointed by the com- 
mittee of the Army of the Tennessee themselves in furtherance 
of the act of Congress, this second circular was sent out, to which 
I also invite the attention of the Senate, under date of January 
3 last January. This was sent to all the competing 
sculptors. 

I should say before this second circular was called out there 
were 26 bids submitted. This society gave the names of the three 
equally meritorious men who were unsuccessful in securing the 
award, but who were entitled to the prize of a thousand dollars. 
The Army of the Tennessee then met, through its officials, and 
struck from the list the fourth one of the names which these artists 
had put in there, and promoted from No. 10 on the list of the com- 
mittee a man entirely out of the competition—took No. 10 on the 
list and put him up into the fourth place, displacing one of the 
four which this art committee had selected, and putting him in 
as one of the four successful persons, and took the award of a 
thousand dollars from one of these people and gave it to another, 

Then this second circular was sent out: 

New YORK City, January 21, 1596, 


DEAR SIR: The committee, consisting of a committee of the Society of the 
Army of the Tennessee, the erem pm of the same society, the Secretary of 
War, and the Commandin; neral of the Army, as designated in our circu- 
lars of March 22 and June 30, 1895— 


Which I have just read— 


for the selection of a model of an estrian statue to Gen. William T. Sher- 
man, to be erected in Washington, D. C., met on Jan 18, at the War De- 
partment, and decided that none of the models su tted expressed the 
character and individuality of General Sherman or treated the subject with 
sufficient force to warrant the committee to make a final selection. 


That was in direct accordance with the powers reserved to the 
committee when they first sent out their letter. 


They also had before them the report of the committee from the National 
Sculpture Society, and their report reached the same conclusion, 

The committee therefore decided to select the four models which, in their 
judgment, possessed the most merit for further elaboration and develop- 
ment, these being the models offered in competition by the POE 
tors: P. W. Bartlett, Carl Rohl-Smith, C. H. Niehaus, and J. Masse hind. 

They also selected as entitled to one of the $1,000 premiums offered for 
merit the models submitted by H. K. Bush-Brown, of New York. 

The foursculptors who compete for the final judgment of the committee 
must Cary E of expense and risk, to Gen. G. M. Dodge, president of the 
Society of the Army of the Tennessee, care of the Secre of War, Wash- 
ington, VAS — or before May 15, 1898, their designs completed on a scale of 

inches ‘00 


The first models called for were 1 inch to the foot. 

These designs must include both 4 5 — and equestrian statue. 

The contract for the statue will be awarded to the artist whose design is 
considered satisfactory. 
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The three unsuccessful artists will receive each the 
—— mentioned in the circular of June 20, 1895; 


remiun for merit of 
each for their ad- 
PFE E ARIES dpi adt ea bh. qai 
ie 
mitted, givin Its t dimensions, the kind and character of 
g its exac! enstons, ie 
to be used, and a detailed 


a estimate of the cost. 
Each model must be accompanied 


on of the monument must accompany each model sub- 
d the material 


whetherthe monument can be built within the price 
nam: 

The monument as erected must be the enlargement and completion of the 
design accepted. 2 

The reserves the right to reject any or all des 


committee dgns. 
The models will be publicly exhibited for two weeks from MAX 15, 1896. 
‘The successful artist must model his full-size statue in the 


and all the stonework and bronze casting must be done in the United States, 
and the sculptor receiving the award will have to comply, with the other con- 
une 20 which apply to 


Seen provided in the two circulars of March 22 and 
m. 


The senlptor's attention is called to the equestrian grout itself, that it 
must re tthe character and individuality of the subject and the like- 
ness of General Sherman. 

Such elaboration and development of his model as the artist may deem best 
will be allowed in the second design. 

'The location selected for the statue is that pomo of the grounds south of 
the Treasury Department and bounded as follows: On the north by the street 
immediately south of a ge qr on the east by Fifteenth 
street: on the south by D street extended, and on the west by the gravelroad 
around the ellipse i : on. 

Any further information desired ident of the com- 
we —— M- DAES, No. 1 Broadway, New 

3 G. M. DODGE, President. 

Upon the assurances contained in that circular, and resting 
upon the belief, as they had the right to rest upon the belief, that 
the committee of artists would pass upon these four models, which 
were again to be presented for consideration, these artists again 

repared their models, doubling the size before required. They 
Furnished these models as requested by the final circular, and then 

the president of the 3 of the Army of the Tennessee and the 
commission appointed by Congress met, and without consultation 
and advice, without accepting suggestions from these artists, but, 
on the other hand, utterly ignoring the committee which they 
themselves had summoned to pass upon this question, they awarded 
the contract, not to one of the four whose names had been reported 
this committee from the Sculptors’ Society, but to this artist 

0. 10, whom they had boosted up from No. 10 to be one of the 
four. The artists who had been led to send their models upon the 
assurance that they would be passed upon by men who were ac- 
quainted with the canons of art were quick to send their models 
again that they might apparently, but, asit turned out, not really, 
compete. The suggestions and advice which had been asked for 
by the Society of the Army of the Tennessee were ignored and 
repudiated, and the Society of the Army of the Tennessee selected 
aman who had been rejected by these sculptors. 

Now, Mr. President, there is no suggestion of any personal mis- 
conduct anywhere. It is further to be said that the old soldiers 
of the Army of the Tennessee who served with General Sherman, 
if they were satisfied with the likeness and they were satisfied 
with the statue, should have much voice in its erection. But that 
is not enough to say. e. = 

It is true, Mr. President, that this city contains many monu- 
ments and statues and bronzes that are a disgrace to this end of 
the nineteenth century. It is true that again and again our streets 
and our public parks are degraded by statues which have no place 
there, which are the work of artists who have been appointed 
through favoritism or friendship for the erection of those statues. 
It is true that if you yield in one instance to the wishes of those 
who knew the person to whom a monument is to be erected, but 
who do not pretend to knowledge of art, that in almost every 
statue to be erected you ignore the canons of a noble art and leave 
the choice to the uneducated taste of those who knew the person 
in his lifetime for whom the statue is to be erected. Personal 
likeness to the original is but onefeature. Manystatues make no 
pretense to a personal likeness, for that is not called for or ex- 

d. That is the least of the difficulties in the way of a gen- 
tine artist, but the thought, the conception, the plan of the mon- 
ument, which is to symbolize truth in its highest manifestation, 
is reached. by those who study art for a lifetime; and they can 
teach us, who know nothing about it; to like and enjoy that which, 
without such education, we would not ap; iate or enjoy. 

Itistrue, Mr. President, that the last things that survive of a 
race are its monuments and its statuary; and if atthe end of this 
nineteenth century we dre to leave for the centuries that are to 
come after us only such horrid examples of art as largely ig dome 

0 


our public ks the estimate which posterity will make 
cen: ill be poor indeed. 
Mr ident, we owe it to ourselves, we owe it to art, we owe 


it to truth, if weinvite people who have ee Se ee these 
subjects to tell us what we shall do, that we W their 
suggestions. ede owe that — 5 — who 
never would have competed ey no posed. compe- 
tent judges were to be selected, we owe prior ny 


There is a grave legal question, Mr. President, whether this 
committee, which called upon artists to bid for a statue and gave 
them the assurance that the statue would be passed upon pos ü 
commission of artists, and then rejected and repudiated the award 
of the commission—it is a very serious question whether they may 
not have legal rights which must be considered before a final set- 
tlement of this matter. 

Isay certainly, Mr. President, every instinct of justice, not only 
to these artists, not only to the city of Washi which ought 
to have for so noble and so splendid a general the highest embodi- 
ment of art, but every instinct of honor requires, and the inter- 
ests of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee require, that we 
should investigate this question, and we should determine whether 
or not this selection was made fairly and straightforwardly and 
legally and in good faith before we commit ourselves finally to the 
erection of this statue. The time which will elapse is but short. 
What are six months as against the completion of a work of art 
by ges methods and on proper lines? d 

ot only that, Mr. President, but we owe it to common justice 
that this monument shall stand not alone a monument to the 
courage, the bravery, and the patriotism of General Sherman, 
but weowe it to ourselves that it shall not as well stand, as it will 
stand if we do not investigate and ascertain the facts 3 
3 as a monument of injustice, of unfairness, and of 
aith. 

L t the wishes and desires of the old soldiers of the Army 
of the Tennessee aud Ai Dr can any man. I feel that they them- 
selyes must naturally believe that they know the lineaments of 
the general they followed to victory. I have no doubt that the 
award made by these officials of the Society of the Army of the 
Tennessee was made in the interest of what they believed a plan 
for the best preservation of the memory of General Sherman for 
all coming time. But I do believe, Mr. President, that we owe it 
to art and to ourselves that we shall have the best artistic embodi- 
ment in this monument, that we owe it to ourselves and to these 
artists that we do not invite them to contribute under false rep- 
resentations, and if we tell them their work shall be passed upon 
by their brother artists we shall not rob them of that right which 
we E them. 

Mr. LISON. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words re- 
5 Ms resolution and to give the reasons why I shall vote 
against it. 

The first question for us to consider, it seems to me, as to the 
resolution is our jurisdiction overthe subject-matter. How 
is it and by what method wastherean inauguration of the project 
and plan to erect in the city of Washington an equestrian statue 
of General Sherman? It did not originate in these Halls; it was 
not an act of Congress. It was an act of the old soldiers of the 
Republic who had followed General Sherman through four years 
of war, his comrades and associates in the Army of the Tennessee. 
At their annual meetmg, I think as long ago as 1891—I have not 
the dates before me—the Society of the Army of the Tennessee 
resolved that they would erect in the city of Washington, in com- 
memoration of their distinguished commander, an equestrian 
statue, and that for that purpose they would raise money from 
their comrades to execute that wish and will. They appomted a 
committee of five members of that society, and at the head of 
that committee was Gen. Grenville M. Dodge, a resident of the 
State of Iowa. He was the successor of General Sherman as presi- 
dent of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee, He was a sol- 
dier selected by his comrades as a fit successor to General Sher- 
man, who had had the honor of being the president of that great 
organiza Mon M 3 of 8 bera a committee for the 

urpose of e ing thi e, and for the purpose of gatherin 
on the old soldiers a sufficient amount of money to erect it. £ 

This was not a new thing in the city of Washington in com- 
memorating distinguished soldiers of the Republic. It had often 
been done before. That committee entered n this work. 
They commenced raising money, and after they made some 
progress in that direction they came to Congress and asked Con- 
gress to appropriate a sufficient amount of money to erect a ped- ` 
estal upon which the statue should be placed. They did that in 
pursuance of a custom which had prevailed for years. There is 
not, to my recollection, a single statue in this city where Con- 
gress has not appropriated a sufficient amount of money to pre- 
pare the eden for its construction. That is true as to every 
statue which is found upon the squares and parks of this city. 
The amount. usually a i for this. purpose has been 
$50,000. pes Gow aug to the Congress of the United States to 
Tonos a DU sate n pras Siona rest. That ap- 
peal was respon o Houses of Co in 
the joint resolution which the Senator from Colorado | DM Wor 
rial has read. That resolution provided that the United States 
should a iate $50,000 for the P 
for the statue to be erected by the ui of the Army of the 
Tennessee; and if by any chance there be a residuum, after 
preparing a proper pedestal, the remainder was to be used for the 
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erection of the statue itself. In other words, the Government of 
the United. States: proposed that if $50,000 Was not required for 
the pedestal, the residuum should be a contribution to the Society 
of 3 of the Tennessee in erecting a statue to this great 
nera 

The years passed on, and it became ectly apparent that this 
committee, after one or two intervening annual meetings of the 
Society of the Army of the Tennessee, that owing to difficulties in 
raising money, which I need not go into here, these old veterans 
of the Army of the Tennessee would not among: themselves be 
able to raise a sufficient amount of money to erect a suitable and 
proper statue of General Sherman. Therefore the Society of the 
Army of the Tennessee came to Congress and stated before the 
committees of this body the difficulties. in their pathway, and 
asked from us an additional contribution to aid them in the erec- 
tion of this statue. They only asked that we should provide 
$30,000. Rs suitable statue in sene of that great gener NONIS 

ustify this Congress or any other Congress in provi a muc 

„ sum. In an appropriation. bill in the Senate thane was 
inserted a provision for $30,000 additional for the purpose of 
erecting the statue, and that appropriation was in every. essential 
partic anappropriation to the Society of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee, and to nobody else. It was a and parcel of the con- 
tribution of the United States to aid the Society of the Army of 
Tennessee in securing the erection of a suitable status in this city. 
That was the situation. They had, after all their efforts, secured 
contributions only amounting to a little over $16,000, and the 
residuum left of the $30,000 for a.suitable pedestal it was sup- 
posed would be sufficient to erect the statue. 

Mr. President, every step in the progress thus far has been taken 
by the Society of the Army of the Tennessee p its committee. 

e only control or direction which Congress had in the matter 
was the control or direction given to itin the joint resolution of 
1892, wherein it was provided that a commission consisting of 
the president of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee, then as 
now General Dodge, and the Secretary of War and the General 
of the Army, whoever they might be, when the statute was to be 
executed. were they todo? By the terms of the law they 
were to select a site for the statue, and they were to pr e the 

tal n which it should rest. The Secretary of War and 
he Gen of the Army, so far as any law is concerned, had only 
this duty to perform, and nothing elso. 

What occurred afterwards? IthanktheSenatorfrom Colorado 
for placing on the records here the resolutions and the declarations 
of that great committee. Who composed it? Was it not composed 
of men who were not only familiar with General Sherman and his 
deeds but who knew him gren and well? When further ap- 
propriations were required for the statue, thus mingling all our 
appropriations for the pedestaland the statue itself, the Secretary 
of ar and the General of the Army were, by courtesy, added to 
the committee of the Society of the Army of the Tenneasee to deal 
with this whole question. 

What was done? In the first place, they invited models and bids 


for the erection of the statue, giving ample notice, The details, 
I believe, have been incorporated in the RECORD by the Senator 
from Colorado. Having invited those bids, they invited a 


committee of artists to do what? Were this committee of artists 
exercising any official authority in this matter? They were the 
advisers only of this committee. They were the men who were 
simply in, as we call in in our private affairs a friend who 
may be more familiar with certain features and phases of what 
we want to do than we ourselves are, There were, as I have been 
told—and my familiarity with the details of this ri Had began on 
yesterday practically—not 26 but 24 models presented. The Sena- 
tor from Colorado may be right as to the number; but my infor- 
mation is 24, There were 24 models presented for the inspection 
of whom? For the inspection of this committee. They had no 
power, and, so far as these papers disclose, they had no desire to 
transfer their power and. authority to anybody; but they did, as 
was wise and well, take the advice of a committee of the Artists’ 
Association. This:Artists’ Association, out of those 240r 26 models, 
whatever the number may be, discarded all but 4. When the 
committee having the authority, the power, and the duty in this 
matter examined those 24 models they discarded practically all of 
them, because they said: none of them—and that was shown in 
their report—met the expectations and desires of the committee. 
Therefore they selected 4 men out of those 24 or 26, whatever 
the number-may be, who, to their minds, presented the best model 
for a statue, ey selected those 4, and asked them to enlar 


5 —— 
not. e no au y and no nsi g it. 
I do not age and the Senator from Colorado did not state, 
who this committee of artists were. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Icanstatethem now. They were A tin 
St. Gaudens, the famous sculptor of New York; J. Q. H. Ward, 
C. French—all famous sculptors. 


end Daniel 


Mr. ALLISON. Yes; there were three sculptors—St. Gandens, 
Mr. French, and Mr. Ward—all eminent sculptors. These three 
gentlemen. selected. a fourth. The Senator from Colorado says 
they putat No. 10 the model of Carl Rohl-Smith, of Chicago, and 
they placed Mr. Bartlett, of Paris, France, in the foreground, and 
seleeted three others. 

When.the committee came to the responsibility of dealing with 
this question they selected four men, wlio they supposed would 
be best qualified to meet their just expectations in preparing a 
suitable statue. The three sculptors of whom the Senator from 
Colorado speaks were in every sense functus officio; they had 
formed what they were invited to do; given their advice, which 
was partly taken, and then this committee undertook to do what 
they were required to.do by the Society of the Army of the Ten- 
rarae and that was to do the best they could in respect to this 

tue. 

They, then selected four models, as to which they requested the 
artists to modify their designs for the statue. When these four 
models were produced here, is it claimed by the Senator from 
Colorado thatthere was any injüstice in not reinviting the same 
men to.consider the four models which. they had selected from 
which to make a final choice? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Certainly; that is my contention. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is the Senator's contention, and yet it is 
rumored that one of those artists was an open and avowed enemy 
of the man who received the contract for this work of art. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Who was he? 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. St. Gaudens, as the newspapers publicl. 
state, was incensed, it is alleged, for the reason that it was claim 
that this associate artist of his had used St. Gaudens's likeness of 
General Sherman in making up his model. Now, the Senator from 
Colorado says that Mr. St. Gaudens, who had, it is all , thus 
denounced one of those four, should be selected as an impartial 
critic and judge as to these four models. 

Mr. President, the final award was made. It was made by the 
Secretary of War, by the General of the Army, * Gen. Grenville 
M. Dodge, by Col. D. B. HENDERSON, by Gen. J. W. Noble, by 
Colonel Jacobson, and by Colonel Cadée, These were the men 
who sat in judgment upon the statues. It was their duty so to 
sit. Theyhad assumed the authority conferred upon them by the 
eid of the Army of the Tennessee, and. impliedly not 
really by an act of Congress. 

I understand they called each of these artists before them sepa- 
rately to explain in every way the models, and then, without mu- 
tual consultation each with the other, without any one of these 
men knowing the views of the others, they assembled in an office 
in the War Department, in this city, and at the suggestion of one 
of their number, merely for the purpose of ascertaining the per- 
sonal preferences of cach as to the merits of the four models, they 
took a ballot. 

Mr. HAWLEY, A secret ballot. 

Mr. ALLISON. They took a secret ballot, without consultation 
with each other, and four of the six gave the award of merit to 
Mr. Rohl-Smith and two to Mr. Bartlett, residing in Paris. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I do not wish to interrupt Senator from 
Iowa, as I dislike to interrupt Senators; but were the Secretary 
of War and the General of the Army at this meeting? 

Mr. ALLISON. They were both there. Having this informal 
expression, I understand, and I have no writing upon the subject, 
the award was made to Mr. Rohl-Smith, of Chicago, an artist who 
may not have international reputation, but who has a reputation 
where his work has been seen by experts and by nonexperts. 

Jam not an expert in art. I have not seen any one of these 
statues, but Itake it that the old soldiers of the Society of the 
Army of the Tennessee, the comrades of General Sherman, when 
they come to Washington, will desire to see a statue of the man 
whom they followed through all the perils of war for four long 
years. Who can be trusted better to know what, after all, is the 
true art, the resemblance to the man himself and the surroundin, 
that ought to go with the statue, than the men who sat in 
controversy. This statue may beimperfectin someof its details of 
art, and as to that I know not, but here are General Sherman’s own 
comrades, I have described General Dodge, the president of the 
Army of the Tennessee, upon whom devolved a trust of the most 
sacred. acter as president of that organization. Is it to be 
supposed for a moment that he would not exert every mental 
faculty he has for the purpose above every other of securing the 
best obtainable statue of his general in the Army? 

Without going into the history of these men, I know that Gen- 
eral Dodge followed General Sherman, as his subordinate com- 
mander, thro nearly allthe years ofthe war. Hesaw him in 
every phase, He marched with him from Chattanooga on the 5th 
day of May, 1864, if that isthe year, through all the battles and 
skirmishes of the campaign of Atlanta, lasting sixty days, until 
that great stronghold was captured. He was the commander of 
a division and of an army corps. He was recognized both by 
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General Grant and General Sherman as one of the ablest 


nerala 
on all those battlefields. Is it to be 4 rote that Gen. John W. 
Noble, who has held the high office of retary of the Interior, 
who is a man of the highest ability and character, would engage 
in juggling and tricking, as the Senator from Colorado says, with 
respect to a statue which is to commemorate the name and fame, 
imperfectly it is true, as any statue would, of that great general 
of ours who followed the fortunes of our war till the close? Is it 
to be supposed for a moment—I shall not go into details as to the 
character and standing of these men—that for some partisanship 
or by the exercise of favoritism they would betray the trust, as the 
resolution implies, by juggling with artists for the purpose of 
helping or aiding a favorite? 
e member of the commission who participated in the award 
is General HENDERSON, of my own city, a man who for sixteen 
ears has held the confidence of his constituents and the confi- 
ence of the other House of Congress, who lost a limb in the Army 
of the Tennessee, who was a gallant soldier, although not of as 
high rank as General Dodge. Is it to be supposed for a moment 
that he would go among the old comrades of the Army of the 
Tennessee, who in my State are almost as thick as the leaves in 
Vallombrosa, and tell them he has been guilty of a trick in mak- 
ing this assignment to Mr. Rohl-Smith, a distinguished artist? Is 
it to be thought for a moment that we will degrade these men by 
a resolution of inquiry, in a matter which is fully under their ju- 
risdiction and not at all under ours, as to their competency and 
their honesty and their integrity and their ability, and as to 
whether they have been guilty of tricking an association of artists 
or any other association of men? Is it to be n that we will 
do this by putting these gentlemen under the ban of a resolution 
and eg their authority as respects this statue for six long 
months? 
Mr. President, whatever others may do, I shall not vote for any 
"m EAT or for any such stigma upon the men whom I have 
escribed. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President,I am very much obliged to my 
coll e, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], for he has prac- 
tically set forth all that needs be said in this matter. I was 
aware of the fact that the Tennessee Army Commission met, and 
after a labored, conscientious act of worship, I might call it, in 
the selection of a statue, took a secret ballot. They found that 
four of them had united upon the statue of one man, the ial 
merits of whose work in comparison with others they had not 
even discussed. I felt sore when I heard the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. WoLcoTT], while disclaiming any reflection upon these 
gentlemen, yet use the words ''trick," and ''favoritism," or 
“ friendship,” in connection with them. All of you who have 
followed favorite leaders know with what feeling the committee 
of the Army of the Tennessee must have approached their task. 
They never did anything more seriously or religiously in their 
lives. They had in their mind's eye the 60,000 men who followed 
Sherman in his grand march, and the other comrades who had 
served under Sherman under various other circumstances. 

The Senator from Colorado really gave away his whole case 
when he said that personal likeness is not called for or expected. 
What, then, is? An ideal soldier? , 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I said in the preliminary model; I beg the 
Senator's pardon. ‘ 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think the Senator is just as much mistaken 
in applying the remark to the preliminary model as he would be 
in applying it to the final statue. How could the commission 
know which to select if the preliminary models did not suggest 
Sherman? The statue might as well be one of Moses or Napoleon 
as of Sherman. How were they to make a choice? noy because 
of some graceful arrangement of what may be call e archi- 
tecture of the statue? Undoubtedly the New York gentlemen 
might have given us quite an artistic design, but would it have 
been Sherman? I think not. I think they were seeking the ideal 
soldier. 

Imagine, sir, the 60,000 veterans returned to us and march- 
ing through Washington as they did just after the war. Imagine 
them marching by our various statues here and cheering for 
Thomas, whom they would know at sight; cheering for McPher- 
son and cheering for Scott, until by and by they came to some- 
thing they did not recognize. They might say, It is avery pretty 
work of art”; but “ o the devil is it?" would be the voice of 
the Army. PutupastatuethatisSherman—bust, shoulders, back, 
and head, and his whole pose, so that the soldiers would know it 
a half mile away, and the whole column would give a continuous 
roaring cheer as it marched by. 

'There is a mistake which many artists make when they suppose 
the great mass of mankind have no artistic taste. They have 
something that answers for it, though not set forth in the lan- 
guage of critics. Isayput a half dozen of statues side by side 
on a street of a great city, leave there a ballot box, and for twenty 
years let every man who goes by vote, and in the end the true 


artists and the people, in my judgment, will ultimately elect the 
greatest work. Why are works of art immortal? Because they 
touch the common and universal heart. Apply an analogous test 
elsewhere, and Homer, Shakespeare, Bunyan, and Burns, Raphael, 
Rembrandt, Beethoven, and the whole glorious company would 
be the elected of the people, and not of the artcrities only. Why? 
Because there is in the humanity of men of all centuries and 
places something that responds to the lovable, noble, and grand, 
in picture or statue no less than in the living form. 

0; I want a popular statue in the true sense of the word, not 
selected by the votes of idiots or of men who hated Sherman, but 
by the votes of the great mass of the people, and I have not the 
slightest doubt on earth, without having seen the competing 
statues, that these five old soldiers, worshipers of Sherman, have 
selected a statue which the whole Army of the Tennessee march- 
ing by would have chosen out of this group. 

will not set even such honorable gentlemen as the three who 
areon our Library Committee—our friend the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH], our friend the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. WETMORE], and our friend the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. VooRHEES]—to “inquire into the facts and circumstances 
connected with the late award," as the resolution proposes. We 
have had the record before us, and therein are all the facts and 
circumstances " I want, unless it is to be intimated that there was 
something wrong, ungentlemanly, unmilitary, dishonorable in the 
conduct of the gallant soldiers and gentlemen of the commission. 
There was not. Thatis an absolute impossibility, and you here 
who know these men at all would stake your lives that the work 
was done honorably. 

No, sir; we do not want a statue of which people can say: 
That is splendid, but it is not Sherman; oh, that is a fine, ideal 
soldier; it might be the ideal of the American general, but it is not 
old Tecumseh." Ishall vote inst the resolution, of course. 

Mr.MILLS. Mr. President, it seems to me that we would make 
a mistake in adopting the resolution or in attempting to undo 
what has been done in obedience to law. 

As my friend the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] said in 
the beginning of his remarks, this is an appeal to the wrong juris- 
diction. If the law has been violated the courts are open to those 
parties, and I very much question whether Congress has the right 
to deprive Smith of this work after it has been awarded to him in 
terms oflaw. Con is a very strong body, but it can not ride 
over everything. There are courts which can call it to account, 
Suppose the man who has obtained the award should go into 
court. Of course he can not sue the Government, for nobody can 
sue it; but he can sue these parties. If the contract has been dis- 
ea they have committed a breach, he can hold them 
responsible. 

e other House of ere. age a few years ago undertook to vio- 
late the constitutional right of a citizen of the country and to 
compel him to testify as to a matter about which Congress had no 
jurisdiction to inquire. He refused to testify. The House of 

presentatives ordered its Sergeant-at-Arms to incarcerate him. 
He could not sue the Government, but he sued the Sergeant-at- 
Arms for violating his rights as an American citizen, and he 


obtained a judgment of $50,000 inst the Government for it. 
Mr. MIT of Oregon, ill the Senator from Texas allow 
me? 


Mr. MILLS. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator has stated and reit- 
erated two or three times that a citizen can not sue the Govern- 
ment. If any right exists here at all which has been violated it is 
a right under a contract, either express or implied, and the man 
can sue the Government, 

Mr. MILLS. We may consent that the Government may be 


sued, 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It may be done without consent, 
There is a law. 

Mr. MILLS. He can go to the Court of Claims and present 
something, but it is a fundamental principle in all governments 
that the sovereignty can not be sued except with its consent. I 
say that this man has a legal right to compel the performance of 
the contract against the parties, the commissioners whom Con- 
gress has appointed. 

But leaving that clear out of view, here comes up another ques- 
tion. Whom should we consult in giving the contract for build- 
ing the statue of this very great man, a great military chieftain? 
Ihave always thought that the families some interest in it, 
and while I was a member and chairman of the Committee on the 
Library I had to decide in two or three cases. Iremember to have 
joined with the Secretary of War and another in awarding the 

ncock statue, and I said at the start that the family of General 
Hancock were the best judges of what was a Pre representa- 
tion of him, and that was my vote. ain I had to decide in 
awarding the statue of General Logan. I said to Mrs. Logan, here 
in an adjoining room, ** You have a right to be consulted about the 
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statue that is to represent your husband, as well as the people of 
the United States,the statue of one of their atest citizens” ; 
and I said, ** My voice shall be to give the award to the man whom 
you select”; and that was done. i 

Then I was by law made a member of the committee which had 
to award the statue to General Grant. The Grand Army of the 
Republic, I believe, made a contract for a statue of General Grant 
. sent it to Washington. Isaid, I can not accept it unless 
General Grant's family come here and say they are willing to 
accept this statue as a representation of the husband and father.“ 
When Mrs. Grant came she said it was about as much like her 
husband as anybody else in the United States, and I think that 
would have been the judgment of everyone who has ever seen 
General Grant. 

Now, if I had anything to do with this matter, I should say, 
„Consult the family of General Sherman as well as the soldiers 
of the Army”; and the very last people whom I would consult on 
this earth would be a board of self-constituted artists in this coun- 
try who have arrogated to themselves to know about all the art 
inthe world. I should have said to the venerable brother who 
has known him from his infancy, ** You are a very good judge as 
to whether this represents truly the features of General Sher- 
man”; and so as to his children. As to the Army of the Tennes- 
see and the soldiers and the subordinates under Sherman who fol- 
lowed him, I would say to them rather than this art commission, 
** You are the proper judges of the statue that is to represent the 

t 3 of the Army of the Tennessee.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, at the outset of the remarks 
which I made I distinctly and emphatically disclaimed any per- 
sonal allusions of a derogatory character to the officers of the 
Society of the Army of the Tennessee who passed upon this statue. 
Every member of the Senate fully understood what I said. The 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] understood fully what I said. 
It suited the fervid character of his defense of General Dodge 
that he should assume that I had said something of him that was 
unkind. I did not. I was careful not to do so, for I have no 
sentiment toward him in connection with the matter or toward 
any of the officers of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee 
who passed upon it which could affect their character. The Sena- 
tor from Iowa understood that, and of course it is unfair that I 
should be called upon again to disavow it. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 
I spoke of the resolution and not of what the Senator said. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Senator spoke of my speech. Icertainly 
did not do that. It yet remains true that the 26 men who com- 
peted for the statue were led to compete by a statement that their 
models were to be passed upon by a committee of artists, and it is 
equally true that in the final award of the monument the recom- 
mendation of the artists was utterly repudiated and ignored, and 
the award was made finally without consultation with and the 
advice of these artists when the different sculptors were assured 
that the artists would pass upon the models. 

My own share in the whole question is unimportant. To me 
personally the matter is of but slightimportance. I was led into 
its investigation by some inspection of the models and by some 
information as to the peculiar circumstances which surrounded 
the award. The character of the three pemen Messrs. St. 
Gaudens, Ward, and French, who were called upon to pass upon 
the models is above reproach. No suggestion that the Senator 
from Iowa can make as to the character of St. Gaudens will be 
believed by anybody who knows him. 

Mr. ALLISON. I make no reflection upon his character—not 
in the 888 degree. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I understood the Senator from Iowa to adopt 
a newspaper statement published in a paper in New York and 
copied into a Washington paper this moring; in which St. 
Gaudens is alleged to have been governed by malevolent motives 
and to be a personal enemy of the sculptor who was awarded the 
contract. The high character and attainments of St. Gaudens can 
not be smirched. He stands to-day one of the leading sculptors 
in the world, one of the best minds and most honorable men who 
have ever graced art in this or any other country. 

It is easy enough to say that this was an appropriation by the 
Army of the Tennessee, but it was not. The Army of the Ten- 
nessee raised $16,000 for a statue. The Congress of the United 
States appropriated $50,000 for a foundation and the pedestal, and 
then afterwards, when the Army of the Tennessee could not raise 
money enough to build the statue, the Congress appropriated as 
follows: 

For the completion of the equestrian statue of Gen. William Tecumseh 


Sherman, $30,000: Provided, That the statue shall not be located upon the 
Capitol Grounds. 


There, Mr. President, is $30,000 appropriated by Congress for 
the statue itself as against $16,000 appropriated by the Army of 
the Tennessee. After this appropriation was made the Fine Arts 
Federation of New York, which is an_ association composed of 
the National Academy of Design, the New York Chapter of the 


American Institute of Architects, the Architectural League of 
New York, the Society of American Artists, the American Fine 
Arts Society, the Municipal Art Society of New York, the National 
Sculpture Society, the Society of Beaux Arts Architects, the Mural 
Painters, and the American Water Color Society, through its 
president, Russell Sturgis, became interested in the matter, and a 
petition was sent to Congress, signed, among others, by Russell 


Sturgis, president; = Mr. Ward, by Mr. C. T. Cook, by Farnhan, 
by Kunz, by Daniel C. French, by Thomas B. Clarke, by St. Gau- 
dens, and by Olin S. Warner, protesting against this action. 

Irealize that what I have said will have little weight in the 
determination of this matter, but I do desire to enter my earnest 
protest against this method of disfigurement of the city of Wash- 
ington and to say to the Senate that it will be many a year before 
these artists, whom the Senator from Texas [Mr. LS] says 
have arrogated to themselves some knowledge of art which other 
people do not possess, will again interfere with the proposed action 
of Congress. They were invited here to pass upon this question. 
They met and they upon it, disinterestedly and intelli- 
gently and fairly, and their recommendation was brushed aside 
as if it had been a feather. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator from Colorado permit me 
to make a single remark? They were never asked to decide the 
matter. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The circulars gave every indication of an 
intent that their action should decide the matter. 

It is said, I do not know how truly, that the successful artist 
includes upon his panel the pictures of the six judges who passed 
upon the fitness of his statue. The others do not. I know that 
the action of this body of artists was intelligently and disinter- 
estedly given, and under the terms of the offer should have weight. 

The subject is one which Congress should investigate. It is 
true that the soldiers of the Army of the Tennessee selected some 
other model. Their judgment should not stand for all time. 
This monument will stand either to beautify or to degrade the 
capital city of the country, and an investigation of this matter 
can do no harm and can D Dur brief postponement. 

In the interest of what I believe good morals I have introduced 
the resolution. Ishallcall for no division upon it. Ido not an- 
ticipate its passage. But I desire to put upon record the protest 
of the honorable and high-minded men who were invited to deter- 
mine as to this work, and whose recommendation was ignored 
and brushed aside. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Just a word, Mr. President.: The Senator 
from Colorado seems to assume that the statue is wholly unworth 
because he with apprehension of its disfiguring the capi- 
tal. Who of us has seen and studied the statue? I have not for 
one. I should be very glad to do so. But I think that under the 
circumstances, upon the close examination of all kinds and classes 
of men, certainly it will be bound to be not a discreditable statue. 
I should add what the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] says to 
me, that it does not ey tum that any one of the artists in question 
has seen the statue as finally adopted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is upon ing tothe 
resolution submitted by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Wor- 


corr]. $ 
The resolution was not agreed to. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives on the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill, which will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That the House recede from its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment No. 99 to the bill (H. R. 5210), making appropriations to provide for the 
eroare of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1897, and for other purposes, and agree thereto with an 
eed m = follows: In lieu of the matter struck out by said amendment 
insert the following: 

* Provided further, That the service of electric lighting in those streets and 
places west of Rock Creek now lighted by arc lights, and necessary exten- 
sions of said service, shall be let, after due advertisement, to the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder, but no contracts shall be made for such lights at a price 
exceeding $100 per lamp per year for each arc light of candlepower equal to 
or greater than that now furnished; and 

Provided further, That the Commissioners of the District may, under 
such reasonable restrictions as they 5 authorize anx ex 
electric-light company, organized under the laws of the District of Columbia, 
to maintain and use its existing poles and lines and extensions thereof, 
either overhead or underground, in places outside of the fire limits of the 
city of Washington, and by edere pi conduits mr inside the said fire 
limits, such lines not to be extended in any part of the District of Columbia 
except in that portion of the same lying west of Rock Creek. 

** Provided further, That from such lines as may be maintained or established 
under authority of this act electricity for lights and power shall not be sold 
to any consumer at rates exceeding 87 per cent of prices "DEM generally in 
the city o Washington for such lights and power on the Ist day of January, 


; an 
Provided further, That the District fire-alarm and messenger service ma: 
be established along the overhead or underground lines hereby autho: 
to be maintained and constructed, without charge for pole rent or conduit 
rent to the District.” `: 
The VICE-PRESIDENT, _The question is on concurring in the 
amendment of the House of Representatives. 
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Mr. TELLER. That is a matter of some importance and I 
think the Senate should understand what it is. 

Mr. ALLISON rose. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not desire to discuss it. The Senator from 
Towa will make a.statement to the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not desire to discuss the amendment at 
length. The situation as respects the amendment is that the 
House, after adopting the conference report which has just been 
read, receded from one of their amendments to which the Senate 
had di with an amendment which is, I believe, what has 
been read at the desk. I have seen that amendment in the REC- 
nb this morning. I am not sure that the RECORD contains what 
has been read, but the n of it is one which the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate, I think I may say truthfully, 
have not the knowledgethey should have in order to deal with a 
matter of so much importance. It is important legislation tacked 
on, if Imay use that word, at the last momentin the House, mak- 
ing new provisions and new arrangements respecting electric 
lighting in this city. Iam told, though I am not certain as to the 
matter, that this very subject has been under examination and in- 
vestigation by the two District Committees of Congress. during 
nearly the whole of the session, and that there are. now bills on 
the Calendars of both Houses dealing with the subject. I regret 
for one that it has been at the last moment and in the expiring 
hours of the session brought forward in an appropriation bill, 
where it must be considered, in the nature of the case, imperfectly. 

Mr. PLATT. I should like to have the amendment read 
which this is an amendment, if it can be found. 

Mr. ALLISON. The effect of it is to strike out the words in- 
serted by the House in what is called amendment numbered 99, 
and insert in lieu thereof the words which have been read at the 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the ques- 
rides n to the House amendment to Senate amend- 
ment n ` 

Mr. PLATT. What is Senate amendment numbered 99? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out all after the word “ Washington,” 
in line 19, page 17 of the bill, in the following words: 

Provided further, That the entire service of electric 5 
under this appropriation shall be let, after duo advertisement, to the lowest 
responsible bidder therefor: Provided further, That no contract shall be 
made cee electric arc lighting at a price exceeding the rate hereinbefore 


Mr. PLATT. That was a part of the original bill. 
Mr. ALLISON. It was in the original bill. Those words were 
stricken out by the Senate, which constituted amendment num- 


bered 99. 

Mr. PLATT. And now the House strikes out and inserts. 

Mr. ALLISON. This amendment strikes out those words and 
substitutes other words, It was stated that that could be done 
under their rules. Of course we can not deal with their rules or 
modes of procedure. : 

Mr. PLATT. That is to say, the House technically proposes to 
amend a Senate amendment? 

Mr. TELLER. Yes. ; 

Mr. PLATT. It does not really amend it, but technically and 
pro forma it says that it amends a Senate amendment by substi- 
tuting something entirely different. ; 

Mr. TELLER. The House recedes from its disagreement to 
our amendment with an amendment. 

Mr. PLATT. Now, what is the situation in the Senate? 

Mr. TELLER. I understand that if the Senate should agree 
to this amendment it is not a matter for the conference commit- 

‘tee. If the Senate disagree to it, then the matter is before the 
conference committee. That is the parliamentary situation, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. PLATT. What does the chairman of our conferees recom- 
mend? Does he recommend that the Senate shall agree to what 
the House has done or disagree to it and put it into conference? 

Mr. TELLER. On that point I do not desire to make any 
recommendation at all, so far as Lam concerned. It is a matter 
of very cin A Manon e between the members of the Commit- 
tee on the ict of Columbia; it is a matter that has been con- 
tested very hotly by citizens of the District, as to the putting up 
of electric lines on poles, and so forth, and it is a matter that the 
Senate must determine, as far as I am concerned, f 

Mr. FAULKNER. I tothe chairman of the committee 
whether it would not be better for the Senate to disagree to the 
amendment, so as to put it into conference and let the question 
come-up before the conferees of the two Houses, so as to hear the 
views of those who propounded the amendment as to the propriety 
ofitsadoption. I question the propriety, of course, of putting any 
kind of legislation of this character as new matter on appropria- 
tion bills. I should myself be opposed to it on that ground, al- 
though I favored a similar bill in substance in the report I mado 
from the Committee on the District of Columbia. It involves the 


question of overhead and underground wires and other detailed 


legislation that I think is very important to the District, I do not 
know exactly whatthe amendment is. As far as I could: catch 
the reading, it seemed to be somewhat on the line of the bill that 
we reported. It strikes me the best course to pursue would be to 

to this proposition and let it go into conference, and then 
our conferees can make some recommendation to the Senate. 

Mr. TELLER. So far as the conference is concerned, we have 
had this matter under discussion in every phase. In the first place, 
something similar to this was putin the bill by the committee. 
It went out on a point of order in the Senate. en the conferees 
on the t of the House insisted that we should reinstate it, but 
the parliamen situation was such that we had no right to do 
that, and we declined to do it. But the committee go to the House, 
and while I suppose it may have been perfectly proper, T did not 
suppose the House conld do it; yet they disagreed to their disa- 
greement and agreed to our amendment with an amendment, and 
here it is. It raises the whole question whether the Senate is will- 
ing now to say that in this outside section of the city, beyond the 
fire limit, poles may be put up upon which electric wires and tele- 
phone wires and other things of that character may be put. There 
Was a very decided protest by the citizens of Mount Pleasant and 
other sections against the provision the committee of the Senate 


putin the bill, and that went out on a point of order. For that 
reason [ think the Senate had better deal with this subject, not in 
want to do with it. 


a pro Cosi but determine what the; 

G. GER. Mr. President, it strikes me that perhaps 
thisis as good a time as will present itself for the discussion of 
the questions involved in this amendment. I am on record as 
being opposed to this proposition in a bill that is now before the 
Senate, and I certainly am more strongly opposed to it, if that 
were possible, when it is proposed that this general legislation 
shall be incorporated in an appropriation bill. 

The matter was before the committee of conference on an 
amendment made by the Senate strikin gions certain language 
which was in the original bill. It went k to the House yes- 
terday on a disagreement. I presume it is competent and proper 
that we may allude to the other branch of Congress in a matter of 
this kind. A motion was made that the Houseshould recede from 
a certain amendment in conference and incorporate an entirely 
new provision, and that that should be sent to the conference. 
The point of order was made against it. It was ruled out of order, 
but not by the Speaker of the House, he not being in the chair at 
the time. A motion to reconsider was made, and that likewise 
wus ruled out of order, and the amendment thus adopted is sent 
here for our consideration. 

Mr. President, I think we would better talk plainly about this 
matter. I propose to do so, but shall endeavor not to say anything 
in connection with it that is not warranted by the record. 

For one, I dislike Hec UE d to be putin theattitude of criticis- 
ing the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. It is well 
known to the Senate that I have not any great regard for the form 
of government that we have in this District, and ially have 
not very great regard for a form of government that gives us 
three Commissioners, and while the National Government pays 
one-half of the taxes, no one of the Commissioners is appointed 
from the territory outside of the District of Columbia unless the 
engineer officer can be so considered. I say I dislike to criticise 
the Commissioners of the District in connection with this matter. 
and yet I apprehend,if it is to be discussed frankly, freely, and 
openly, some criticism will be necessary. 

In reference to this matter, Iam going to read from the Wash- 
ington Times of this morning, and while I am not prepared to say 
that I indorse every word that I shall read, I do indorse the 
sentiment of the articles, one of which I find in the news column 
and the other in the editorial column. The Times says in its news 
column: 

Every member of this Con knows that there was an old electric-light 
NINE in Georgetown which failed in business, Its assets consisted of 
some ol les, wires, and other things, 'The purchase of these was made by 
Messrs. Crosby and Lieb, but it isapparent to an 
could not do business satisfactorily or profitably where the old company 
failed and gone into the hands of a receiver. has been stated in this con- 
nection that Mr. Crosby was an old friend of Major Powell, and he soon be- 
came a business friend of Mr. Truesdell. 

‘The sale of the old electric-light company was effected to Messrs, Crosby 
and Lieb in November last. It was understood at the time that the field of 

ons wo! of course rgetown, e ven foo 
— — oe ons be Georgeto but the clo foot became 
e a mere eni 
THAT ECKINGTON PLANT. 

Mr. Truesdell had ereeted an electric-light plant in Eckington to give value 
to his property there. A great deal of the property had been sold, and it is 
believed. that the electric light plant having served its purpose was becoming 
a dead loss to him. It is certain that he desired to sell, from the fact that he 
offered it to the United States Electric Light Company. Mr. Truesdell's 
offer was 2e He then entered into negotiations with Messrs. Crosby 
and Lieb succeeded in to them the property. 
Be ge Lepide pp. 
territory were 3 „eee and these were at once 


An innocent-looking paragraph appeared in the Times in December reciting 


business man that thoy 
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been granted a permit by the Commis- 
15 Bokington- A fhe i 


was agree 
but the facts followed. each other in ey n This 
“1888 


ted in violation of the general law o: nst the 


ii mi to that law. 

The United States Electric Light Company intervened to bring this infrac- 

tion of the law to a settlement, and the proceedings resulted in a decision by 
i ted. that the acts of the Com- 

missioners were th 

did not enter an appeal 


HAD OTHER RESOURCES. 


To carry out any favors for the Potomac Light and Power Company, then 
SUAM. Fir idv of Congress. The law was declared against the 
INA: but they did not take —— their poles or bauer renee E eje 
solely, it now a rs, because there were other strings and 
schemes to bo Te tohed: The whole history of the transaction indicates to 
most people that the Commissioners were bound to make some occult 
aoe with the gentlemen to whom Mr. Truesdell had sold his nonpay- 

h view has some ground more than conjecture for its belief from the 
factthat when the-court had decided against the company it was s rar out 
that they would shut off the light in Eckington. It was n t they 
should De paid for this work by somebody. The next thing heard of the 
Commissioners recommended ific sums for the electric ting of Eck 
ington, which, if realized on, would of course go to the Potomac Light and 
3 PNE Itresulted in the passage of an appropriation of for 
suci ting. 

In the mena while the Commissioners, to have certain other strings to their 
bow, approved of certain bills conferring certain rights on „ and 
these have been permitted to slumber for a purpose that is now evident. It 
was thought that the scheme had been abandoned. 

Asa last-ditch movement there was an effort made to give the Commis- 
sioners power 8 permits to electric light companies. but the true object 
stuck out seve: feet when the p: amendment included: one to vali- 
date the permits heretofore granted by the Commissioners. Thislatter clause 
Was an open confession that the “heretofore permits were absolutely illegal. 

The same paper in an editorial used the following language: 

The present Congress has shown an unpleasant disposition to be very nig- 
8 its appropriations for the D t of Columbia. 

That can hardly be said to be true so far as the Senate is con- 
cerned, I think. 

The back-door electric legislation successfully rushed throughthe House of 
Representatives yesterday adds insult to injury. This amendment, tacked 
onto the conferees’ report on the District bill, will, if finally enacted, foist 
an irresponsible, illegal, trolley-tainted, dishonorably bego mb ger ter = 
nursed, and si rupting concern ona municipality and a District already 
suffering too much at the hands of its 5 guardians. The Times 
refers to the Potomac Light and Power Company and the passage by the 
House of the amendment grantin franchise and privileges. 


it 
Ontside of all questions of pedes Dn welfare, the ultimate success of such 


outrageously sneaking methods as were-used by the official steerers of the 


scheme seems impossible from the standpoint of parliamentary probity. 
Sinee when do conferees originate 1 jon? : 
It appears that the Congression: mtlemen whose interests were in 

*' * amendment were perfectly willing to. recede from their eco- 
nomical ideas on several contested items in the District bill in order that this 

t pernicious project might bo pushed to à vote. It was then brought into 
Ro House ut a time when a minority was attempting to filibuster and a 
majority was attempting to proceed with the business of the day. For the 
credit of the House as a whole, the vote should not be considered as indors- 
a, thia opinion of the majority on the 8 at issue. 

e Times stands for cheap. electric light and power, and does not want 
the District in the hands of a mammoth monopoly whose tentacles grasp 
over fifty ci When the Senate conferees submit.the District bill to-day 
it is to be hoped that this tailpiece of new legislation will again be ruled out 
of order or voted down, once and for all. 

Mr. President, Isaid a moment ago that I did not accept or 
approve every word or every expression thatis usedin the articles 
which I have read from this enterprising morning daily pub- 
lished in the city of Washington, but I am. pre to say that 
in my judgment—I may be wrong about it—it presents the ques- 
tion that is now before the Senate in its true light, and that we 
are as well prepared to-day as at any time to pass upon it. 

Mr. President, the United States Electric Lighting Company, 
which is the established corporation in this city that is furnishing 
electric light to the people and the Government, so far as I know, 
has up to the present time conducted its business without any 
serious fault-finding either . oe iU of the citizens of the 
District or of the Congress of the United States. There have been 
numerous protests filed; pubia meetings haye been held; hear- 
ings have been given by the committees of both branches of Con- 
gress, and the matter has been discussed in both Housesin regard 
to the alleged exactions of the gas company of this District, but, 
so far as I know, no complaint has ever been urged in Congress 
or elsewhere inst the existing electriclighting company. It 
may have received more for its product than it ought to have 
received; it may be a monopoly in the ordin: acceptation of 
that term; but nevertheless the fact stands that this company has 
for a long period of years furnished electric lightto the people of 
this city and to the Government, and no fault has been found 
either with the services itrendered or with the price that it asked 
orreceived for its product. 

It is well for us that wWe should keep that matter in mind, and it 
is well for uslikewisein this discussion to rememberthat the United 
States Electric Lighting Company, when it commenced business 
in the city of Washington and for a long number of years after- 
wards, had am overhead electric system, a cheap and ensive 
system as compared. with the system: that we have in this 


was ruled out o 


city now, the wires being placed in underground conduits and the 
overhead electrie-wire system forever abandoned. 

In 1890 and 1891, if I remember correctly, the Congress of the 
United States required this electric lighting: company to change 
its system from overhead to underground wires. company 
cheerfully and without hesitation. proceeded to do that. It has 
been suggested in certain quarters I will not argue that now 
that the company, ing a charter, having vested rights for a sys- 
tem that had been established for a great many years, might have 
contested the right of Congress to compel it to c its system. 
Lapprehend the company would have lost if it had made the con- 
tention, but the company did not make that contention. It pro- 
ceeded to put its wires underground, and it did so at avery heavy 
expense. I think I am correct when I say that the cost of the 
overhead system of electric lighting is only 8219 a mile for con- 
struction, While it has been asserted and never contradicted that 
the cost of the underground electric system is $11,797 a mile. As 
against $219 a mile for overhead electric lighting, it costs to place 
the wires in a.conduit $11,797. 

Now, this company, I am informed, has at the present time 41 
miles of wires, and it cost to place those 41 miles of wires under 
ground $483,677, and in addition to that the company threw away 
the investment it had made in the overhead system. 

I think that when we are g with a corporation such as 
this, that has made this large investment because Congress asked 
it to make it, that has a very large amount of money invested in 
its plant, the stock of which is owned by the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: almost exclusively, Congress should hesitate 
before interfering to destroy the revenues of the company by per- 
mitting another corporation to come in and string overhead wires 
and become a competitor of this established company, and 
cially so when the new company Dx ra capital outside of: t 
District of Columbia, and which is being backed by very wealthy 
syndicates (I will not name them, they are known), that are con- 
trolling, by asystem of 3 such as the District of Columbia 
never has suffered from, the electric lighting of a great many cities 
of the country—I say we should hesitate before permitting legis- 
lation, especially to: put on an appropriation bill, that would 
give these rights to a foreign company, and that would imperil 
the prosperity and the dividends of this well-established company, 
which has given such excellent service and which has satisfied the 
demands of the people of this District and of the Government in 
the years that have fe 

In addition to the large cost of putting the wires under ground, 
it must likewise be remembered that the cost of maintenance for 
an underground system is very much larger than for a system 
that is erected on poles, I take the figures I find on this point, I 
Will confess frankly, from a publication issued by the United States 
Electric Lighting Company. They may not be absolutely accu- 
rate, but, so far as I know, they never have been controverted. 
It is shown that to keep in order the item covered by the term 
**eost of maintenance” of an overhead system it costs $43.80 a 
mile per year, while the underground system costs $886.22, or 
$842.42 more than the overhead system. 

This company has been called a monoply. If I were at liberty 
to read from utterances in a certain other body delivered yester- 
day, I think I could. persuade the Senate that some very startling 
misrepresentations have been made in this respect. It is said that 
this company is getting too much for the electric light it. is fur- 
nishing the city and the Government, and a. determined effort is 
being made to campal the company to furnish electric lighting 
fora sum very much. less than is paid in any other city in the 
American Union. 

I called attention the other day to the fact, and itis well to re- 

eat it, that at the recent national electrical convention held in 

ew: York City last month, at which 10,000 electrie lighting com- 
panies were represented, either DM GM or by letters, it was 
shown that the average price of electric arc lights, overhead 
wires almost exclusively, is 41.7 cents per night, while this com- 
pany receives only 40 cents by current law, but only actually about 
36 cents, because of excess of lamps over M conii eigen 

Now, it is proposed, on an appropriation bill, not in a bill that 
has received the consideration of the committees. of Co in 
the usual way, but on an appropriation bill, to practically charter 
anew electric-light company in this city with overhead wires to 
compete to some extent—it may be denied that they will com: s 
but [assert to some extent—with the existing company, which, 
in response to the wishes of as Sy made a voce ee invest- 
ment to e system of over to underground wires, and 
which by so doing was loaded with a greatly increased charge by 
way, of interest, cost of maintenance, and so forth. 

Lassert, and I think every member of this body will agree with 
me in the assertion, however inconsistent we may bewhen it comes 
to the matter of legislation, that an 1 bill is no place 
for legislation such as is now before the Senate. is very prop- 
osition, or a py pegs involving precisely the same e le, 

the Senate on a.pointof order only a few days 


ago, and now it is prope to bring it back here by some legis- 
Du legerdemain and ask us to adopt it and allow it to become 
a law. 

The Senate may do that, Mr. President, but for one I shall never 
cast my vote for a proposition that stands as this stands before the 
Senate, and one which, in my opinion, is not worthy of the serious 
consideration of this body. 

If we are to incorporate a new electric-light company in this 
District, and that has been proposed, or at least it has been pro- 
posed to extend the rights and privileges of an electric-light com- 
pr which has a quasi incorporation—I say, if that is to be done, 

t us do it in the re r and orderly way. Let the friends of 
the measure a bill through Congress if they can do so. But 
I appeal to the Senate not to allow this thing to be done on an 
appropriation bill. And it is well in this connection to recall to 

e Senate the fact that a proposition to give these increased priv- 
ileges to this corporation which is seeking to find a lodgment in 
the District is now before both Houses of Congress and under con- 
sideration. I think I am correct when I say that in the other 
House the bill has not yet been reported by the committee, while 
in the Senate it has been reported, a majority and a minority 
fa having been made, and it is now upon the Calendar of the 

enate. 

So I say if this legislation is to be granted at all, if these rights 
which this new company seeks are to be acquired, backed as it is 
by unlimited foreign capital, imperiling, as I believe it does, the 
existing company, which is owned in the District and the stock of 
which is held by the people of this District, let it be done in a 
straightforward, ma "i way, by passing a bill through both 
Houses of Congress, and not give them these rights upon an ap- 
propriation bill in utter disregard of the rules of this body, and, 
as I believe, in utter disregard of the rules of the other House of 
Congress; certainly, Mr. President, in utter disregard, as I look 
upon it, of the principles of equity and justice which should gov- 
ern the Con of the United States in dealing with corpora- 
tions which have vast sums of money in plants in this District, 
and which have always r nded to every demand of Congress to 
improve their facilities and to give better service if they were not 
giving as service as was required before. w 

It must likewise be remembered that the United States Electric 
Light Company, which is the established company to furnish 
electric lights in the District of Columbia, is absolutely under the 
control of Congress. It can be commanded to do this or do that, 
and it has to doit. Their service must be of the best if Congress 
demands it. Their cost of furnishing lights will be from year to 
year precisely what Congress fixes upon; and why we should, in 
the face of that fact, by legislation on an Appropriation bill, strike 
a blow at the interests and prosperity of that company surpasses 
my comprehension, 

. President, I do not care to talk about this matter at qe 
length. I have very decided opinions on the subject, and I am 
glad to say that only two or three years ago the District Commis- 
sioners entertained Loa god the same views that I entertain at 
the present time. I filed a minority report here on the bill which 
proposed to incorporate this company or to give it these added 
rights, and I quoted in that report, which I commend to the care- 
ful consideration of every member of this body, a written opinion 
of the District Commissioners against granting similar rights to 
another foreign corporation which came here two or three years 
ago and asked to be incorporated. The Commissioners then stood 
for the interests of the existing company; the Commissioners then 
said it was bad policy to allow foreign capital to come in here to 
tear up our streets, to put in electric lighting, whether by under- 
ground or overhead systems, and to endanger, as they said, the 
revenues of the existing company, the s of which was held 
by the people of the District of Columbia. They seem to have 
changed their minds on this matter. I have not changed mine 
since the time a bill was reported carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners. 

At my request a copy has been placed in my hands of a com- 
munication just addressed to the conferees on the District appro- 

riation bill, which covers the matter in controversy so completely 
Phat I will take the liberty to read it; and with that what I have 
to say on this question will come to an end, 

This is a communication from the president of the United States 
Electric Lighting Company; and I think he has made a statement 
so frank, so honorable, so straightforward that it is well that 
every member of the Senate who is doing me the honor to listen 
to me at the present time should have it before him for considera- 
tion: 

On behalf of the United States Electric Lighting Company and in answer to 
ind Dan ter irre made upon the floor of the House, in co uence of which, 
as I am informed, the House has agreed to strike out of the bill the perm 
with reference to the advertisement for public electric lighting, ete., found 
upon page 26, and in lieu thereof to insert the provision heretofore excluded 
from said bill practically granting a franchise to the Potomac Light and 
Power Company, I have the honor to submit the following: 


1. The claim that the Potomac ae on Power Company is in possession of 
& plant lying principally west of k Creek which supplies territory not 
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now occupied by the United States Electric Dighting Company is not in ac- 
cordance with the facts. The whole plant of the Potomac Company is entirely 
an overhead system, and as to that portion of it lying west of Rock Creek, in 
the city of 8 and has been at all times paralleled by the under- 
system of the United States Company. In other words, the United 

tates Electric Lighting Company has a complete and perfect underground 
system capable of supplying and actually supplying all the demand for either 
ublic or private electric lighting wherever in territory the Potomac 

2 pany the objectionable overhead system. 

2. Inthe construction of the respective plants in this territory the United 
States Company has expended for every mile of service over $10,000, to $250, 
or thereabouts, expended by the predecessors of the Potomac Company. 
The cost of maintenance of the two systems is relatively about the propor- 
tion of the above figures. 

3. The objectionable overhead plant of the Potomac Company, as has been 
decided by the courts of the District, was erected in violation of law, and has 
been so maintained since its erection. Its existence has always been, and is 
now, in violation of the act of J uy i, 1888. 

4. The amendment as proposed by the House discriminates in favor of this 
cheaply constructed and objectionable overhead system, V resort by law, 
against the 1 and acceptable underground system of the United States 
Company, which has been constructed at forty times the cost of the other. 
The amendment, in fact, legalizes an objectionable overhead system, occu- 
pying a portion of the city of Georgetown, previously and now covered by 
the United States Company with underground conduits, 

5. There is no portion of the T in question in the city of Geo 
town west of k which can not be supplied or is not now supplied 
by the United States Company by means of these under nd conduits. 

6. So far as any other portion of the District of Columbia is concerned out- 
side of the territory above mentioned the United States Electric Lightin 
Company has always extended its service in accordance with law to meet 
demands, and stands now ready to extend such service to meet all demands, 
by the approved and accepted underground C ries To effectuate such an 
extension at Mount Pleasant and Columbia Heights the United States Com- 
pany has had for months past an application before the Commissioners of 
the District asking fora permit to extend, at the request of the residents, 
its underground system into those localities. 


Mr. President, I want to emphasize the statement there made, 
The argument has been used, and the argument will be used, that 
the existing company refuses to go into the suburbs to give elec- 
tric light to citizens when they demand and ought to haveit. The 
fact is that there are applications for permits on the files of the 
District Commissioners to-day to extend the lines of the existing 
company into certain outlying districts which have not been 
granted, and which presumably will not be granted so long as the 
5 that another company shall have the territory is before 

ngress.. 


d for nt all. 
sufficient 


9. The United States Electric Lightin X has never 1 
resent the 


tee of either House to 
nies in respect 
deed, it has never su m that that question was a proper matter for legis- 

y ppropriations Committee of either House. The fai 


matter of fact, the A: 8 Committee of the Senate, now called upon 
ion in the claims of the 


amendment is now 


Senate, with the result of disagreeing zopa 
the Senate unacted upon. In this situation of affairs we submit that impor- 
tant legislation of this kind should not be net sen into an appropriation 
bill. On the contrary, it should be left to the deliberate judgment and con- 
sideration of both Houses of Congress, through the medium of the proper 
legislative committees. 

1. The United States Electric Lighting Company is willing to accept the 
House figures for public are lighting, as we have already proposed, provid- 
mU company can have a cont: for five or more years. 

2. The Uni States Electric Lighting Company stands ready to take off 
the hands of the Potomac Company at its actual cost to them with interest 
at 6 per cent to date, and other incidental expenses, all the plant now owned 
or possessed by said Potomac 9 in the District of Columbia, and with 

roper authority from Congress to light every portion of said District as 
8 may direct. It desires to do this through the underground system 
in every settled portion of the District. 
Respectfully submitted. 
A. A. THOMAS, 
President United States Electric Lighting Company. 


Mr. President, this question, it seems to me, is a very simple 
one. It is whether, when bills are before both Houses of Congress 
which propose to give a practical charter to a new electric-light 
company, or at least to give it greatly added privileges and ort 
ers, we should permit general legislation of this kind to be placed 
upon an appropriation bill, and especially so after the matter hay- 
ing been once presented to the Senate was ruled out on a point of 
order, and which it is now proposed to bring again before the 
Senate by some sort of legislation, which I confess I do not myself 
undertake to explain or to understand. 

If a matter before a committee of conference can go to either 
House, and they can strike out a proposed amendment which is 
properly in conference, and can incorporate a provision of new 


— — 
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law into the bill, and can send that proposition back to confer- 
ence, why, it seems to me, Mr. President, that the Congress of 
the United States is absolutely powerless when it puts its business 
into the hands of conference committees, and that we never can 
know when either House of Congress takes action upon a propo- 
sition in contravention of the rules of the House of which we 
happen to be members whether or not that same proposition will 
not presant to usin some other form, and that we shall be 
compelled to accept it or reject the conference report. Possibly in 
the closing days our only relief may be to reject the matter abso- 
lutely and thus defeat the bill. 

Mr. President, I think if I were a member of that committee of 
conference—I will not undertake to instruct those distinguished 
Senators as to their duty in this matter—but I say if I were a 
member of that committee of conference, before I would permit 
a proposition of this kind to be forced upon the Senate I would 
allow the question of electric lighting to go by the board for twelve 
months; aye, I would let the bill itself fail to become a la q. 

Mr. RIS. Mr. President, I regret that the Senator from 
New Hampshire has deemed it necessary or even proper to in- 
dulge in the criticism he has done upon the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia; but I do not think such criticism, even if 
justifiable or true, both of which I deny, has any material bearing 
upon the question now pending before the Senate; nor shall I no- 
tice that phase of his remarks further than to say that 1 have 
served on the District Committee for the last nineteen years; I 
have known the present Board of Commissioners since the begin- 
ning of their respective terms, and one of them for many years 
before he became a Commissioner; and from the intercourse and 
knowledge that I have had of those gentlemen I stand here pre- 
pared to say that I would trust their integrity and their patriot- 
ism as far as I would trust that of myself and my associates on 
this floor. Like ourselves, they may sometimes commit errors or 
mistakes; but, I repeat, their integrity of purpose, their fair deal- 
ing, and their patriotism I would trust as far as I would that of 
my associates here. 

e questions involved are comparatively simple, and might 
have been stated in much less time than the Senator from New 
Hampshire has seen fit to consume. He criticises what he calls 
the change of opinion of the District Commissioners, referring to 
some decisions or reports that they have made in former years. 
Mr. President, if tey have changed their opinions upon this or 
any other question, they do not stand alone in the world in the 
matter of change of opinion. 

The Senator chosen to read from the Washington Times a 
long communication and an editorial criticising the Commissioners 
and discussing this general quoto He tempts me to read from 
a much higher authority than the Washington Times, showin 
that some other people, and people who hold positions of muc 
pesi responsibility and much higher authority than the Wash- 

on Times, have also sometimes changed their opinions. 

. GALLINGER, Iam aware of that, Mr. President. 

Mr. HARRIS. On February 3, of the year 1893, the District 
appropriation bill being pending at the time, I find in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the following: 

Mr. GALLINGER. I offer an amendment, which I * to the desk. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be E 
The 5 On page 20, line 17, after the word “system,” it is pro- 


posed to : 

And said Commissioners are authorized to contract for arc lighting with 
any electric-light company now o zed under the laws of the United 
States relating to the District of Columbia, and may permit any such com- 
pany to place its wires under ground in such streets, avenues, roads, and 
a as t may see fit, said wires to be well insulated and in suitable con- 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, this amendment relates in one sense to 
the same subject-matter touched upon by the amendment of the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. CALL], and yet it will be perceived that it permits a com- 
ized to do certain things. I desire, in exp. tion of the 


manufacturing 3 and are lighting the bei 


and the road to Geor; 
ered tofu fis 


This is acompany, as I said before, amply competent to fulfill every obliga- 
tion which it enters into, but which is denied the privilege of entering into 
negotiations even to do what they offer to do at such a reduced rate. We 
have a monopoly, so far as electric lighting in this city is concerned, which 
in my judgment would not be tolerated in any other city of the United States. 

Itrust for that reason, believing it to be for the welfare of the people of 
this District and believing it to be in the direction of good legislation, that 
the amendment may be adopted. 


There are other comments made by other Senators, and later 
the Senator from New Hampshire says: 


Here is an electric-light company, with ample capital behind it, offering to 
furnish these lights for $125 a year to the District of Columbia; but they are 
forbidden to do it because there piece here which furnishes this Tight 
at the exorbitant price which has been named. 

If the Senate chooses not to seek this relief for the people of this District 
Iam content. The amendment is before the Senate, and the Senate can do 
with it just what it pleases. 


The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] and the Senator from 
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Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] made some suggestions upon the sub- 
ject of the amendment, and the Senator from Missouri said: 


Mr. COCKRELL. It would give to the District Commissioners the authority 
$0 vu another contract for $125a light, when it should be furnished for from 


Mr. GALLINGER. I beg the Senator's pardon. I do net want him to put me 
in a false attitude. It does not limit the District to $125. I simply suggested 
that there isa eae grey hare willing to do it for that sum. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The District Commissioners have power to make a contract 
for three, four, or five years, and by that time we ought to have a reduction 
of 75 per cent on the present rates. 

Mr. GALLINGER. "That is undoubtedly so; and I would suggest to the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri, who is always fair, that we never shall get 
any reduction unless we have compere that we shall never get a reduc- 
tion until the company to-day at the Chain Bridge, on the V side, with 
ample capital, is permitted to put its wires in conduits under ground and to 
vats the opportunity of competing, which they have not now under existing 

ws. 


Then the Senator from New Hampshire was earnest in advocat- 
ing the right of the Potomac Company to compete with the United 
States Company in the city and out of it, anxious to relieve the 
people from the exactions of monopoly. 

This debate went on, and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire took precisely the ground in 1893 that I have taken since 
that time, that I entertained then, and that I entertain to-day. 
He was speaking of this Potomac Company, which originally 
located its plant on the other side of the Chain Bridge, but sub- 
sequently moved up near the anataet Bridge to the edge of 
Gorgona Under permits of the District Commissioners, 
which the District Commissioners understood themselves as be- 
ing fully authorized to grant and which this company under- 
stood the Commissioners as having ample authority to grant, that 
company has increased its plant. By a statement recently made 
to me, when I demanded of them a statement of the items of 
actual expenditure in creating and increasing plant, they showed 
that they had made actual expenditures and entered into binding 
contracts that compel them to pay for increasing the plant now 
under construction, that they have expended and are bound to 
expend the sum of $380,000, I believe itis. But under these per- 
mits that company has not only gone on increasing its plant and 
preparing itself to carry out this undertaking with the people of 
the District of Columbia outside the city, but it has, under those 
permits, erected poles, not in the city, but in the rural districts 
along the roadways and reaching the houses of rural residents, 
sothat they can furnish power to electric railroads, and they 
have subsisting contracts to-day with six or eight or more electric 
railroads running through the rural districts of the District of 
Columbia. 

But in this condition of affairs, and under the fragmentary 
legislation on appropriation bills in respect to electric lighting 
and in respect to electric wires, requiring wires in the city to be 
put under ground, the United States Electric Company, which 
is the oldest company and which is now furnishing the lights on 
Pennsylvania avenue and within the city of Washington east of 
Rock Creek, have constructed conduits and are furnishing lights 
within that area, under a contract with the District Commis- 
sioners, authorized by the various appropriation bills from 1886 
down to this time. 

There has never been a proposition upon the part of the Poto- 
mac Electric Light Company to invade the territory so occupied 
by the United States Electric Light Company. They have not 
sought to interfere or to go into that area and compete; but under 
these permits, which they never doubted the Commissioners of 
the District had authority to grant, they have gone on and ex- 
pended $380,000 in the erection of a plant and in the running of 
single wires some 75 miles, in order to furnish power to rural 
electric companies and to furnish light to the ple resident in 
the country regions of the District, outside of the city, who have 
neither gas nor electric light, and are compelled to resort to the 
coal-oil lamp as the only means of illumination. , 

In that condition of affairs, availing themselves of this ep ied 
tion, 5 of the United States Electric Lighting Com- 
pany filed a bill in the supreme court of the District of Columbia 
seeking to enjoin the Potomac company from turning on its cur- 
rent upon these wires which it already strung and enjoined 
them from continuing their improvements, in order to meet their 
oer with the people resident in the rural districts outside of 
the city. 

This amendment is intended to authorize the Potomac Electric 
Light Company to carry on the enterprise that they have thus 
undertaken, to turn on their currents, and to enable them to 
carry out their contracts with the people they contracted with to 
light their residences, and the railroad companies with which 
they have contracted to furnish power for propelling their cars. 
This amendment does not provide for a single overhead wire 
within the city or even within the fire limits, and the fire limits 
extend much beyond the city limits, but it prohibits a single 
overhead wire within the limits of the city of Washington, and 
also within the fire limits, which extend beyond the city of Wash- 
ington, and wherever this company has occasion to cross any part 
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of the fire limits this amendment requires them to construct con- 
duits and put their wires under ground, as the other company 
have been com to put their wires under ground within the 
limits of the city. But in view of the legislation in respect to 
electric wires, the judge having under consideration this applica- 
tion for injunction, reached the conclusion that the District Com- 
missioners had no authority to grant permits, yet the extension of 
wires of the United States Company, wherever they have been 
extended, to the last foot of their extension, has been made under 
y the same permits, granted under precisely the same author- 
„It 


occupies precisely the same position as the other com- 
pany, sofar.as its work of construction is concerned, Now, here 
stands this junior company with 70 miles of wire already strung, 
its poles up in the rural districts, its contracts outstanding for the 
extension of the plant, and the extension of the wires to i 
electric power to railroads and electric lights to country houses, 
enjoined from putting on its current and enjoined from extending 
another foot of wire to carry out those contracts, and that, too, at 
the sneer of the president of the United States Electric Light- 
mpany. 
nt, so far as I know, that the United States Company has 
performed its contracts with the city of Washington in a satis- 
actory manner, and I have no complaint to make of that com- 
yexcept the principle which has prompted it to seek to restrain 
e other company going on with its work. Ihave no dis- 
‘position to invite the other com , nor does the amendment, 
nor does the bill I have reported the Senate authorize the 
— 1 company to enter into the territory now 5 now 
g lighted by the United States Company, but I think it would 
be just even to go that far. But the 1 
that extent. This amendment does not go to that extent. This 
amendment accomplishes no more and no less than to authorize 
this company to turn its current on the wires it has already strung 


and to go on in the performance of contracts it was fairly and fully 
authorized to make, and thatit has made, feeling fully author- 
it has already 


ized to do so, and to continue its country lines whi 


constructed, 

That is the whole question. You not only deprive the junior 
company of the entire value of its plant by refusing to grant this 
privilege, but you deprive the great body of the people who live 
outside of the cities of Washington and Georgetown of the cheap 
and easy method of lighting up their residences that this junior 
company is ready to light up and is anxious to light up for them 
and on terms perfectly satisfactory both to the company and to 
the residents in the rural districts. That is the whole question. 

Adopt this amendment, and then the junior company may go 
on in the country and string its wires and turn on its current and 
carry out its contracts with rural railroads and with rural resi- 
dents. Refuse it, andit is ame n the air, without authority 
to do anything, and the people who live beyond the jurisdiction 
of the present gas company or beyond its mains and service pipes, 
and beyond the lines extended by the United States Electric Com- 
pany—and it has extended none, so far as I know in the rural dis- 


tricts—are left gt ip of all the comforts and privileges that 
this extension to the junior company would give. 


I do not choose to detain the te by a 
the matter, for the whole case rests upon the single point. Wher- 
ever they enter not only the city buteven the fire limits, far beyond 
the city—Mount Pleasant has been referred to—the amendment 
requires them to go under ground, and that is all I understand 
the people of Mount Pleasant demand. They do not want over- 
ed gt — notwithstanding they are beyond the city limits. I 
do not care to detain the Senate with further suggestions. 

Mr.GALLINGER. I would not detain the Senate a moment 
longer in the discussion of this question were it not for the fact 
that the distinguished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris] did 
me the honor to read from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the most 
excellent remarks that I made in connection with a similar dis- 
cussion some three years ago. I might go into a detailed state- 
ment of the reasons that impelled me on that occasion to make an 
argument in fayor of the two young men who were ing to 
establish an electric company in the city of Washington and who, 
as the facts show, lost $75,000 in their effort because Congress 
would not give them the rights that are sought now to be ob- 
tained by their successors, who perchance happen to have back of 
them two or three largemoneyed interests and who propose to come 
in here to establish a plant in opposition to the United States Elec- 
iric Light Company. 

I do not think that the matter of i cuts 2 very large 
figure in this case, and I did not quote the opinions of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia because I thought it was to 
their discredit that they had changed their minds on a question 
of public concern, but only for the purpose of emphasizing the 
DADA ers they then used. I will ask the Senator from T 


her discussion of 


ennessee 
kind enough to tell me the date of the remarks he read from 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? ! 
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Mr. HARRIS. The 3d of February, 1893. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On October 21, 1893, the Commissioners 
sent a communication to Congress in reference to the National 
Ap and Fuel Company, which at that time sought to get certain 
rights here in opposition to the United States Electric Light Com- 
pany. In that communication the Commissioners said: 

The Commission opinion existing = 
panies have 5 Sade t services rene rin 
proposed in this bill appears to be intended. 

5 has power to modify the charters of the existing gaslight com- 
panies, all the advan’ derived from competition, so far as they are con- 
The Commissioners have included 


e 
0 now va 
of rental for their use. If this . — should 


here. 

The la: of a new set of pipes and conduits, as contemplated the bill, 
would result in great public inconveniences and expense, and, b; pA an- 
qther underground system ose with which our streets are already over- 
crowded, eem vol ved in the treatment of pro 


Acting upon the recommendations of the Commissioners at a 
date subsequent to October 21,1893—I have not the precise date at 
hand—the Committee on the District of Columbia, of which tho 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HaRRIS] was then 
chairman, made a repert to the Congress of the Umited States. 
The Senator says he has always been consistent himself and that 
the rest of us have been inconsistent. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from New Hampshire is wholl 

mistaken. The Senator from Tennessee said nothing of the kind. 
The Senator from Tennessee said that the Senator from New 
Hampshire and others—— 
. Mr. GALLINGER. I will appeal to the RECORD in the morn- 
ing to determine precisely what was said. The committee made 
a report, which was a unanimous report, as I remember it. 
Therein they said: 

In these views of the Commissioners the committee full 
is no doubt whatever that Aoo prani gas and electric light companies are 


the owners of and ext ve ts, abundantly cient to supply all 
- demands of trict for both gas and electris Du 


concur. There 


ion that such introduction would be unwise and impolitic. 
In addition, your committee were of the opinion, even if further extension 
of lighting facilities were n „that it would be mequitable to com- 
owning established plants, whose stockholders are mainly, if not en- 
, residents of the District, to bring such com ies in competition with 
foreign capital or capitalists organi apparently for the P ot 
pecuniary profit Wethink the true policy would be to encourage ex- 
tension, if m of plants already existing, owned, and 5 mainly 
by citizens of the District. Experience shows that the duplication of com- 
es en in public and private service of this kind, doing in large 
the business of the panis generally results in the formation of combinations 
and trusts, seldom, if ever, resulting in the advancement of the general wel- 


'The Senator from Tennessee was chairman of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia which reported the bil. He then took 
very strong ground in favor of permitting the existing company 
to extend its plant to furnish electric lighting for the city, to be 
regulated by Congress. 

r. HARRIS. What member of the committee reported the 


irel 


Indeed, I think the er vote that the proposition received was my 
own vote. I thought t 


Mr. HARRIS. The Senator will allow me to make one state- 


ment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator emphasizes the fact as to foreign 
capital. My information is that the great majority of the stock 
of the junior company is owned by people in the city and in the 
District, so that so far as that matter may be considered impor- 
tant by anybody the fact is not with the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. Itis the other ban 

Mr. GALLINGER. y information does not agree with that 
which the Senator from Tennessee seems to possess. I think if 
the Senator will investigate a little further he will find that one 
of the worst monopolies with which this country has ever been 
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1896. 
cursed is back of this company. If he does not so find it, he will 
have sought in vain for information which I think is ayailable to 


any Senator who will take the trouble to discover it. 

President, I have said all I care to say on this question. I 
am bnt a single member of the Senate. I am opposed tothe effort 
that is being made to incorporate, in my opinion, a new electric 
.company in the District which will not be content with the priv- 
ileges that are proposed to be given it in the appropriation bill. 
One of the gentlemen connected with the company, m conversa- 
tion with me, did not pretend to say they would be ultimately 
content with that. The Senator from Tennessee himself says that 
in his judgment they ought to come into the city of Washington 
on an equality with the existing electric light company. Beyond 
question if these gentlemen get this legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill they will be before Congress asking for further legisla- 
tion, which, of course, Co can grant or not as it sees fit. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the tor from New Hampshire allow 
me to state another fact? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. s 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator speaks of incorporating a new com- 

y. This company has existed for many years; first, under a 
irginia act of incorporation, and secondly, under the laws of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is no doubt about that. I may have 
used a word inadvertently. However, itis giving life to a dead 
corporation. There is no doubt about that. It might as well not 
be incorporated as to be inco ted standing as it does to-day, 
and these gentlemen perfectly understood that fact, I take it, 
when they made the investment in these two defunct electric-light 
plants, which are the bases of their present ization. 

Having said this much, I shall be content with any disposition 
the Senate may make of the question. 

Mr. HARRIS. A single word, and that is that the junior cor- 

ration is only dead because of the selfish interest and action of 
the other corporation which the Senator from New Hampshire so 
vigorously sustains. 

. GALLINGER. It is dead because of a decree of the su- 
preme court of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HARRIS. Not at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is the situation. 

2 HARRIS. It is prohibited from suspending its wires at 
is time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It has no legal right to extend its plant. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Ishall occupy but a moment of the time of 
the Senate in reference to this matter. I hope that in the discus- 
sion which is taking place we shall not be guilty of acting without 
due consideration upon one question at least. I concurred, my 
recollection is, with the Senator from Tennessee in reporting from 
the Committee on the District of Columbia the bill to which he 
refers, authorizing this company to extend its wires outside the 
limits of the city of Washington under ee restrictions. 

On examining the amendment submi by the House to the 
District appropriation bill I find that it is one of the additional 
evidences furnished to the Senate of the impropriety of putting 
general legislation on appropriation bills. ost every limita- 
tion, without exception, contained in the bill reported by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, and which I concurred in as a member of the 
District Committee, is omitted in the amendment submitted by 
the House in reference to this subject. Wein the Senate have 
been very decided in our action in reference to the whole question 
of overhead wires and when they should be removed from strests 
that are being 55 etc. All of those provisions have been 
carefully guarded in the bill reported by the District Committee; 
and there are other provisions which I regard as very im $. 

ing to p teris interests of the Lese in taking = 
the public lighting as a municipal obligation resting upon 
city tsel. one of those limitations is contained in this amend- 


ment, 

Now, what I wish to suggest to the Senator from Tennessee, 
and I think he will concur with me, is that no matter what our 
VTV (and I am op- 
posed to its being attached to an appropriation bill, though I 
support the bill x pénis by the District Committoo without any 
hesitation at all, as I agreed to it in committee) put on by the House 
undersome rule which I suppose no parliamentarian could exactly 
justify, we should disagree to the amendment, so that it can go to 
the conferees of the two Houses. Then, having the bill which 
has been reported from the District Committee, if they deem it 
per to agree to theamendment they should put upon it such 

imitations In regard to the public interests and the public rights 
as will prevent this company from getting an advantage over the 
public which if once obtained we could really in my judgment 
never take from them. 

Mr. GEORGE. What advantage could they secure which we 

Me PAULENER I hav been in Co: 1 enough to 

Tr. e in 0 
Bee that when VVV 


capital and t influence, it is very difficult to modify or change 
the rights Which they have obtained under existing law. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is not al or constitutional difficulty? 

Mr. FAULKNER. Not at all. I am speaking in a practical 
way, and not apon any legal or constitutional question. 

Oh, yes. 

Mr. FAULKNER. e Senator from Tennessee was exceed- 
ingly careful in the bill which hereported in protecting the rights 
and interests of the public, and I am satisfied that if this matter 
goes to a committee of conference, and the committee shail decide 
to agree with the House amendment, the limitations or the essen- 
tial ones contained in the bill reported by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia will be embodied in the amendment. I think 
that is essential and n to the interest of the public. 

Therefore I hope the Senate under any circumstances—whatever 
views we may have, althoughI d Bac y. with no concealment, 
that I shall vote inst putting amendment on an appropria- 
tion bill, because I do not think it proper that it should go upon 
such a bill, and therefore I am opp toit—will disagree to the 


amendment, so that the committee of conference can put on the 


amendment the limitation contained in this bill. 
Mr. S . My attention has been called to the confer- 
ence rt by who are largely interested in what is called 


Columbia Heights, a new and very important addition to the ci 
of Washington. From the reading of the amendment as p: 
it seems to me very doubtful whether the restrictions as to over- 
head wires applies outside of the city of Washington. 
Whatisthe city of Washington? The amendment would not 
extend, I think, beyond the boundaries or the limits of the city of 
Washi Iwill read it, so that the Senate may unders it. 
Here is the proviso: 


reasonable restrictions as they may prescribe, authorize an 
light company, organ! under laws of the District of Colum to 
maintain and use its lines and extensions 


overhead or underground, in places ae tate of the fire limits of the ey ot 
Washington. 

The fire limits have been extended beyond the city of Washing- 
ton, and there is what is called the Columbia Heights, an addition 
where there are very large improvements and where there is a 
very rapid increase of growth. Some of the persons living there 
are of the opinion that this would therefore allow poles to be - 
erected outside of the city of Washington without respect to the 
fire limits of the city of Washington. The fire limits of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia extend now beyond the city of Washington. 

Mr.HARRIS. A good way. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And therefore these restrictions would not 

prevent them from raising poles in that very important portion of 
the vr 
Mr. IS. Wherever they touch the fire limits the wires 
have to go under ground. 
Mr. It does not say so. It only speaks of the fire 
limits of the city of Washington. The fire limits of the city of 
Washington do not extend beyond. It is true they extend be- 
yond certain portions of the city of Washington, but this would 
not cover what I of. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think it would. It is meant to do so. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to call attention to that point. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is intended to cover the entire limits. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ido not think it does. 

Mr. HARRIS. I have no objection to inserting the words Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. That ought to be done. The Senator from 
Tennessee seems to think that this language would prevent them 
from erecting poles wherever the fire limits have been extended, 
but it does not soread. The effect of the provision as it now 
stands em Re them from raising overhead poles inside 
of the city of Washington or within the fire limits of the city of 
Washington. I am told that the fire limits do not extend to all 
of Washington, but they do extend EUREN portion of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia outside of the city of Washington. For instance, 
Columbia Heights, which is being very rapidly and very hand- 


somely built 
Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator frem Ohio will allow me, we 
have but one set of fire limitsin the District of Columbia. Ihave 


no objection to amending the amendment by inserting the **Dis- 
trict.” instead of the ‘‘city,” if that is satisfactory. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That would cover it. It should read out- 
side the fire limits of the District of Columbia." 

Mr. HARRIS. Though that is the precise intent of the amend- 
ment as it is. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The city of Washin technically extends 
only to the boundary line, and beyond that is the District of Co- 
lumbia. ore, where the city proper or the government of 
the District undertakes to fix fire limits outside it is al on 
account of the existence of a large number of buildings there. 
With the insertion of the words “outside of the fire limits of the 
District of Columbia" Ihaveno objection at all to the amendment, 


My attention was called to it by persons who are very deeply in- 
terested in it, and I desire to’ the attention of the committee 
to it. 

Mr. TELLER. Unless some other Senator desires to discuss it, 
I think the best way to do is to enter a disagreement with the 
amendment and let it go to conference, 

Mr. SHERMAN. ere is no ojora to that course. 

Mr. TELLER. It must be amended, in any shape, beforeit can 
be passed. For instance, we should reserve the right to compel 
the company to take down their poles and to conform to what is 
the established system here, pateng the wires under ground. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It should read that it should not be per- 
mitted ** within the fire limits of the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. TELLER. The amendment does read as is pointed out by 
the Senator from Ohio; and that is one of the objections. 

Mr. HARRIS. The amendment really confines the operations 
to west of Rock Creek. It does not touch the Columbia Heights 
see really, because it is limited, I think, to west of Rock 


Mr. SHERMAN. It does not say so. That is the trouble. I 
should like to have it defined. Wherever the fire limits have been 
extended there should be no poles erected, because that indicates 
that the 1 is very largely built up with residences. 


Mr. TELLE If we reject the amendment the matter will go 
into conference, I suppose. 
Mr.HARRIS. N 


ecessarily so. 
Mr. TELLER. Ithink that is the best way to dispose of it, but 
I do not desire to cut off any Senator who wishes to speak on the 


subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PLATT in the chair). The 
question is on concurring in the amendment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The amendment was nonconcurred in. 

Mr. TELLER. I move that the Senate request a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes on the amendment. 

'The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Presiding Officer was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate: and Mr. TELLER, 

. ALLISON, and Mr. COCKRELL were appointed. 


COMPETITION OF ORIENTAL MANUFACTURES, 


Mr. TELLER. I wish to have two articles, published in the 
San Francisco Chronicle, one in December last and the other some 
time later, in the spring, printed as a document. They are well- 
written articles by a gentleman by the name of John P. Young, 
touching the Japanese competition. We have a committee bs 
pointed to consider the matter, and these are carefully and ably 
written articles, and I ask that they may be printed as a docu- 
"ment. I do not care to have them printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado asks 
the unanimous consent of the Senate that the two articles which 
he has designated may be printed as a document. Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it will be so ordered. 


CONTEMPTS OF COURT. 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2984) in relation to contempts of court. 

The motion was agrees to. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. ident—— 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator from New York 
yield to me a moment? 

Mr. HILL. Yes, sir. 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Lask to have laid before the Senate 
the House joint resolution in regard to the reorganization of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 

Mr. HILL. I can not yield to take up the joint resolution. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I have a right under the rules to 
ask that the joint resolution be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator can not take me off my feet. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I will state to the Senator from 
New York that I will not ask to take the joint resolution up to 
interfere with him. I ay 85 desire to have it laid before the 
Senate. I have that right, I will state to the Senator from New 
York, under the rule. Under the fifth subdivision of Rule VII 
I have the right at any time that I can eet the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Ihave no objection to the joint resolution being 
laid before the Senate for reference. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I desire to give notice that as 
soon as the matter called up by the Senator from New York is 
disposed of I shall ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration 
of the joint resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 190) to facilitate the reorganiza- 
tion of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, to secure to ac- 
tual settlers the right to purchase at a price not exceeding $2.50 
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per acre the agricultural lands within its grant, and to prohibit 
said company or any successor company from giving by consoli- 
dation, sale, or other corporate action control of its railroad to 
any ahd ares gestire: (Psi tt Edge : iation of ess soma 
ing, operating, or contro. a el or compe railroad, 
was read the first time by its title. sí 

5 Mr. MILLS. Iobject to the second reading of the joint resolu- 

on. 

Mr. CULLOM, Ishall object to the consideration of the joint 
resolution at the present session. I understand thatitis a very 
important measure, and we have not enough members of the Sen- 
ate here to justify its consideration. 

Mr. HILL. Ionly yielded, Mr. President, for the formal read- 
ing of the joint resolution. 

e VICE-PRESIDENT. The second reading of the joint reso- 
lution is objected to by the Senator from Texas [Mr. MiLLs], which 


carries it to the table. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Ore Iask the Senator from New York 
to yield to me a moment to say a word or two in regard to the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like to have the Senator 

Mr. HILL. I do not want to get up a discussion, right in the 
consideration of the contempts bill, in behalf of some private rail- 
road measure. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Before the Senator from Oregon asks 
the Senate to proceed to the consideration of the joint resolution 
some of us would like to know something about the measure. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from oregon simply gives notice that 
after the contempts bill is disposed of he proposes to call up the 
joint resolution. I think that answers the Rupee 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Then, will the Senator from New 
I get through with the contempts of court bill as soon as he 
can 


CONTEMPTS OF COURT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2984) in relation to contempts of court. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I desire to explain the bill. 

Mr. CULLOM. Maylinquire if the bill comes from the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate? 

Mr. HILL. Yes, sir; it was reported May 6 last. 

Mr. CULLOM. I have a dispatch here which, if it will not 
interrupt the Senator, I am inclined to ask the Secretary to read. 
It is in behalf of the bill, if the Senator will allow it to be read, 

Mr. HILL. Ihave no objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as indicated, 

'The Secretary read as follows: 


[Telegram.] 


To Senator CULLOM, United States Senate: 


More than 800,000 railroad employees in this country have closely watched 
the course of the “ contempt" in this Congress, and fear now that an adjourn- 
ment will be had without action on the measure. This mass of citizens ear- 
nestly e to you and others of its friends in the Senate to do everything 

and consistent toward the passage of the bill, always providing 
that the right of trial by jury, as y ingrafted in the bill, shall remain 
absolute with a defendant. we hope for success at this time? 
. P. SARGENT, 
Grand Master Brotherhood Locomotive Firemen, 


Grand Chief Brotherhood Locomotive Engineers, 
E. CLARK us 


PEORIA, ILL., June 8, 1896. 


Grand Chief Order aitoa Telegraphers, 

Mr. HILL. The telegram is all right enough, but it should be 
stated that the measure is not in the interest of the railroad men 
of the country any more than it is in the interest of any other 
21 class. It is in the interest of the whole people. This 

ill had its origin in a resolution introduced early in the session 
directing the Judiciary Committee to investigate the whole sub- 
ject of the administration of the law in reference to the punish- 
ment of contempts. The committee spacer under that resolu- 
“rg T IE i the subject, and the result is the presentation 
of this bill. 

It is only necessary to state in a very few words the precise sit- 
uation of the law as it now exists in regard to contempts. It is a 
power that has existed in the courts ever since we have had courts, 
& power not regulated by statute, but a power that has always 
been held by the courts to be inherent to their rightful prerogative. 
Nevertheless, it is subject to regulation by law. So far as our 
Federal courts are concerned, there is but one statute of any con- 
sore that bears upon this subject, and that statute I will now 
read: 


The said courts— 


Speaking of all the Federal courts—section 725 of the Revised 
Statutes— 

The said f 
c 
court, contempts of their authority: Provided, That such power to punish 
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contempts shall not be construed to extend to any cases except the misbe- 
. their presence, or so Dear thereto se to obstruct the 
m of justice, the misbehavior of any of the officers of said courts 
yer their — 555 "— the igi t or n are UY an bier 
33 e, decree, 0€ command of the axl eor 

Mr. GEORGE, That is the present law? 

Mr. HILL. Thatis the pront law; but it provides no manner 
for the prosecution of the alleged contempt. It does not regulate, 
limit, or restrict the amount of punishment which may be in- 
flicted in cases where parties are found guilty of contempt. It 
not only includes the jurors, witnesses, officers of the court, but 
the is, ‘‘or other person,” who is guilty of contempt of 
court. The existing law does not provide for an informal trial. 
That is not regulated. Everything rests in the discretion of the 
court. A party may be summoned upon affidavits to show cause 
why he should not be punished for contémpt of court. He need 
not be confronted with the witnesses against him under existing 
law. The affidavits are read and he may have an opportunity to 
reply to them. He does not see the witnesses. He may be given 
time to ropom his defense or he may not. 

Mr. ORGE. They are ex parte affidavits. 

Mr. HILL. They are ex parte affidavits. There is no cross- 
examination of witnesses or anything of thekind. In other words, 
the whole form of 33 for contempts of court is abso- 
lutely vested in our Federal ju 

In the presentation of this bill it was not intended to reflect 
upon the administration of our Federal qudges in any particular 
case. We have made no report reflecting upon anybody. We 
simply say that experience has shown that this power may be 
abused, and therefore it is wise at this time to ds ese it and 
restrict it, to prescribe certain rights that the a shall enjoy; 
and that, Mr. President, is the object of the pending bill. 

In the first place, we deem it wise to declare that there shall be 
two forms of contempt. First, we call it direct contempt. We 
use the words ‘‘direct contempt" because the courts have used 
them in mud of contempts in their 3 and contempts 
outside. ey have themselves in their decisions used the terms 
„direct contempt" and indirect contempt.” Therefore we de- 
fine in the first instance what shall constitute a direct contempt. 
The first we define as follows: 

S f divided d 

„ ms M eters nat oer as . S RAND 

Src.2. That contempts committed during the of the court or of a 
judge at chambers, in its or his presence, or so near thereto as to obstruct 
the Nearing ei of justice, are direct contempts. All other are indirect 
con P 

In other words, in accordance with existing decisions, all those 
offenses which consist simply in disrespectful behavior in the 
presence of a court, open resistance to process near the court 
room, disturbance outside the court room, offenses which bring 
the administration of justice into disrepute, shall be called direct 
contempts. All'others are indirect contempts. 

Permit me to say right here that in regard to direct contempts 
we do not change existing law. "The absolute discretion which is 
now vested in the courts of the country whereby they can sum- 
marily punish without limit is retained. It is not deemed that 
that power has been or will be abused. It is deemed by the com- 
mittee that it is essential for the punishment of those offenses 
which occur in the presence of the court or immediately surround- 
ing the court, that there should still exist absolute power, without 
limit, vested in our Federalcourts. In regard toother contempts 
it is deemed wise to me ea the procedure and give the accused 
some rights. Section 3 is as follows: 

Sr. 38. That a direct contempt may be punished summarily without writ- 
ten accusation against the person but if the court shall adiudge 
him guilty thereof a judgment shall be entered of record,in which shall 
specified conduct constituting such contempt, with a statement of what- 
eyer defense or extenuation the accused offered thereto and the sentence of 

the court thereon. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is direct contempt? 

Mr. HILL. That is direct contempt. To that extent the bill 
does regulate the form of procedure. * 

SEC. 4. That upon the return of an officer on peonon or an affidavit duly 
filed, showing any person guilty of indirect contempt, a writ of attachment 
or other lawful process may issue and such person Be arrested and brought 
beforethe court: and thereupona written accusation setting forth succinctly 
and clearly the facts alleged to constitute such contempt shall be flled an 
the accused 3 to answer the same, by an order which shall fix the time 
therefor, and the time and du for hearing the matter; and the court 
may, on proper showing, extend the time so as to give the accused a reason- 
able opportunity to purge himself of such contempt. After the answer of 
the accused, or if he refuse or fail to answer, the court may proceed at the 
time so fixed to hear and determine such accusation upon such testimony as 
shall be produced. 


So far there can be no opposition whatever to the bill, it strikes 


me. Then the committee have provided: 
If the accused answer, the trial shall proceed u testimony produced as 
er and the accused shall entitled to be confronted with the 
witnesses against him— 
Then comes the provision— 


but such trial shall be by the co’ or, in its discretion, u [5 tion of 
VCC 
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Ta found eutthy Judgment shall be entered aocordingly preseriting the pni 


en 

So. 5. That the testimony taken on the trial of any accusation of indirect 
SORTE ae be reserve. by bill of exceptions, and any judgment of con- 
viction arai DAT Dé. reviewed upon direct ap to or by writ of error 
and modiaed as justice 


from the Supreme Court, and aflirmed, reve: 
may require. 

The provisionsof this proposed act donot apply to the Supreme 
. the Supreme Court has held that it is beyond the 
power of Con to regulate the punishment of contempts in 
the Supreme Court, and it is therefore omitted. 

Mr. . Is trial by jury given by right? 

Mr. HILL. I will come to that in a moment. 

Mr. PALMER. May I ask the Senator from New York a 
question? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. I heard him rather im 
projde any punishment or fix or limit 

irect contempt? 

Mr. HILL. No, it does not. It was not deemed wise to go into 
that, because, while for some offenses it would be very easy to 
define the proper punishment, in other cases it is a matter of diffi- 
culty. Here is an offense where a man is commanded to execute 
adeed. He refuses to execute the deed. A punishment for three 
months or six months is no punishment at all. He must, of course, 
be confined until he signs the deed. There were so many such 
instances that it was deemed wise not to interfere with the ques- 
tion of punishment. After giving the party a trial in court with 
an ap to the highest court in the country that was deemed 
sufficient to protect his rights. 

Now, the committee split upon this question, and I want to 
state the proposition just as fairly as I know how. The majority 


tly. Does the bill 
e punishment for any 


of the committee reported the bill so as to provide that when the 
wii is brought before the court he shall have a trial; that there 
shall no longer be ex parte affidavits. The party shall be con- 


fronted with the witnesses against him. Then the bill says: 

But such trial shall be by the court, or, in its discretion, u applica 
Geta Samick: URN eo we F xus 

In other words, the trialshall be by the court, but the accused 
mig, upon application, request that he may be given a jury trial, 
and in such cases the court may, at its discretion, grant it. A 
minority of the committee thought that the party should be of 
right entitled in such cases to a trial by jury, and that it should 
not depend upon the discretion of the court. I expect an amend- 
ment may be offered here to strike out the words ‘‘in its discre- 
Son, ee the word ** may” to ‘‘shall,” and that the question 
will probably be discussed by other Senators. The committee 
augut it wise to report the bill in this form, although it was 
equally divided with those who thought the other way. How- 
ever, in order to expedite the bill it was reported in the form in 
which I have read it, 

Mr, BUTLER. Will the Senator from New York excuse me 
for a moment? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will state that an amendment has alread 
been drawn and offered by myself covering that point. I wi 
ask the Secretary to read the amendment which I had printed. 

Mr. HILL. Ishould prefer that the Senator would wait until 
I get through. 

.B R. I think it would be appropriate here, inasmuch 
asit applies here. I did not have it read at the time I offered 
it. I trust that the Senator will not object to having it read. 

Mr. HILL. Very well; I have no objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Theamendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out all after the word “ shall,” in line 
18 of section 4, down to and including the word “had,” in line 
19 of the same section, and insert: 
upon application of the accused, be a trial by jury. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now let the Secretary read the clause as it 
would stand if amended as I propose. 

Mr. HILL. I do not think the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from North Carolina is exactly appropriate to the place 
in the bill he has indicated. Ithink the amendment should be 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask the Secretary to read the amendment so 
as to show how the clause will read if amended. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York will 
suspend until the Secretary has read as requested. 

e SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all after the word 
“shall,” in line 18, in section 4, page 2, as follows: 
be by the court, or, in its discretion, upon application of the accused, a trial 
by jury may be had. 

And insert in lieu thereof: 
upon application of the accused, be a trial by jury. 

So that the paragraph if amended would read: 

If the accused answer, the trial shall Lebens pon testimony produced as 
J...... 0 IE TE LEE 
be a trial by jury as in any criminal case. 
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Mr. HILL. In case he does not make the application, then I 
call the Senator’s attention to the fact that he not left any 
trial by the court. He has stricken out altogether too much. 
suggest that all that is needed is to leave in the words ** but such 
trial shall be by the court,” and to strike out simply the words 
**in its discretion," in line 18, and in line 19 change the word 
** may " to shall“; so that it will read: 

t such trial shall be by the court, or, upon application of the accused, a 
MILI MUAL DS MA br ang CIAM coos 

Mr. CANNON. Will the Senator from New York yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. I have prepared an amendment to this measure 
osc covering the ground suggested by the Senator from New 

ork, 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator from Utah will pardon me—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will recognize the Senator 
from Utah in a moment. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator from Utah will pardon me, I 
accept the suggestion of the Senator from New York, and leave 
in the words ** by the court”; so that it will read: 

But such trial shall be by the court, or, upon application of the accused, a 
trial by jury as in any criminal case. 

Mr. HILL. That covers it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I accept the Senator’s modification of my 
amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, if the Senator from North Carolina will 
pardon me, I desire to present an amendment which I have pre- 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator from 
Utah will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Amend by striking out of line 18 the words 
in its discretion,” and in line 19 by striking out the word may” 
and inserting ** shall." 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the amendment of the Senator from 
Utah, which is, I think, substantially the same as that offered 
by the Senator from North Carolina, covers the precise point, if 
the Senate concludes that the party should have as a matter of 
right a trial by jury in case he desires it. That presents the pre- 
cise question. I shall make no opposition to theamendment. On 
the contrary, my quema views are in its favor. The question, 
however, will be discussed by others. 

It will, therefore, be seen that tio pennin bill is a simple 
measure regulating a method of p ure, which does not now 
exist, giving the party a right to be confronted by the witnesses, 
so that he will be no longer tried u affidavits, and may have a 
jury trial in case he demands it. case he does not demand a 
jury trial, witnesses shall be produced against him. It does not 
change the discretion vested in the court to punish in any manner 
to any extent now allowed, not by law, for there is no regulation 
by law. To provide against any abuse of that an appeal is given 
to the court which does not now exist. I need not say that it is 
held by the courts that no appeal lies in any contempt conviction 
where the court had jurisdiction. That was the reason why no 
relief could be given in certain notorious cases to which the at- 
tention of the country and the Senate has recently been called. 
The Supreme Court could not refuse conviction because the court 
had jurisdiction, and under the decisions of our courts there being 
no express statute authorizing review, it could not be had. 

Mr. President, I think it is necessary that there should be a re- 
view. For instance, a judge grants an injunction, grants it im- 
properly, graca it withoutauthority. Of course, there can bean 
ap m that injunction to a higher court; but in the mean- 
time, although the party may be advised that the injunction is 
void and that it is beyond the authority of the court or judge to 
pent it,he must obey the injunction or refuse to do so at his 


Bear in mind that under the common law, as it exists, in addi- 
tion to the punishment under this special proceeding, the party 
can still be indicted for contempt of court—indicted for a crimi- 
nal offense. This does not interfere with it at all. This simply 
regulates and restricts the power of the court in the punishment 
of cases for contempt, which are regarded as civil or criminal con- 
tempts, leaving the punishment by indictment still existing. It 
does not interfere with that. "Therefore the bill is a fair one in 
any view that can be taken of it. If amended as suggested, giving 
the defendant still greater rights and liberties under it, even then, 
in my judgment, it will be a safe and proper bill. 

I have consulted with several jurists in regard to the subject, 
and while I frankly state that some of them think that the accused 
ought to be given absolutely a right to trial by jury, and think it 
ought not to be left discretionary with him, I do not think that there 
is any special or serious objection to it. It is argued that some- 
times in great railroad difficulties, where a railroad attorney who 
all his life has been defending great corporations is suddenly 
placed upon the Federal bench, the discretion ought not to be 
vested in him or in any other judge to refuse the right of trial by 


jury in such cases. Be that as it may, it strikes me that an able 
and fearless and impartial judge can regulate the trial; can sub- 
stantially control it. He charges the jury upon questions of law 
and gives his opinions upon questions of fact. It is claimed by the 
friends of this bill that it would not be abused, and that convic- 
tion would occur where it ought to occur. The right of trial by 
jury in contempt cases is prs in several States of this Union, 
and it has worked successfully. In the State of Kentucky, the 
home of my friend [Mr. LINDSAY], a party is entitled to trial by 
jury where he is charged with contempts such as this. In other 
States appeals are given to higher courts; and in case no appeal 
lies from the court having jurisdiction, we propose in this bill to 
give these few additional rights for the protection of the accused. 
That is all there is of the bill. 
Mr. ALLEN obtained the floor. 


PROPOSED EVENING SESSION. 


Mr. ALLISON. Iask the Senator from Nebraska to yield to 
me a moment, that I may ask unanimous consent that at half past 
5 o'clock the Senate e a recess until 8 o'clock this evening. 
There are at least two or three conference reports which will 
probably not be ready before 8 o'clock, and it is important that 
they should be considered to-night. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent—— 

Mr. PEFFER. Ididnotunderstand the request, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state the request of 
the Senator from Iowa, which is for unanimous consent that at 
half past 5 o'clock the Senate take a recess until 8 o'clock this 
erona . Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BUTLER. It seems to me that a night session is not neces- 
sary after we are here all day and under quite a strain. I object, 
Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair had submitted to the Sen- 
ate the eee of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MORRILL. And it was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There was no objection, and the 
Chair announced that, there being no objection, it was a. to. 

Mr. BUTLER. I intended to address the Chair, but the Chair 
5 the result so rapidly that I had not an opportunity to 

0 So. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Upon the Senator’s statement that 
he intended to address the Chair, the Chair will in submit to 
the Senate the request of the Senator from Iowa that the Senate 
take a recess at half past 5 o’clock until 8 o’clock this evening. 

Mr. BUTLER. I object. 

. Mr. MILLS. Iobject. I think we had better meet in the morn- 
ings ess o'clock in the morning. 

r. ALLISON. "Then I make the motion that the Senate take 
& recess from half yn 5 until 8 o’clock this evening. 

Mr. MILLS. Ido not want to stay here all night. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator that unless the con- 
ference reports are ready at an early hour to-night I shall not ask 
the Senate to remain in session. 

Mr. MILLS. We shall not have a quorum here. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is arcs that we may have a report 


on the Indian a priation the naval appropriation bill, and 
the sund civil bar ERE 
Mr. MILLS. Why not receive them to-morrow? 


Mr. STEWART. Ido not see any necessity for a night session 
when we can meet in the morning and consider the conference 
reports referred to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair was unable to ascertain 
whether the Senator from Iowa submitted a motion. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate take a recess from half 
past 5 o’clock until 8 o’clock to-night. 

Mr. BUTLER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The absence of a quorum being sug- 
gested, the Secretary will call the roll. 


The Secretary ed the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Allen, Clark, Hill, Pettigrew, 
Allison, Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Plat 
Bacon, Cullom, Lindsay, Pritchard, 
Bate, Daniel, McBride, h. 
Berry, Davis, Miils, herman, 
Blackburn, Dubois, Mitchell, Oreg. Smith, 
Blanchard. Faulkner, Mitchell, Wis. eller, 

rown, Gallinger, organ, Turpie, 
Burrows, George, Morrill, est, 
Butler, Gibson, Nelson, Walthall, 
Caffery, Hale, Palmer, Warren, 
Cannon, Harris, Pasco, Wetmore, 
Chilton, Hawley, Peffer, Wolcott. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Iowa, that the Senate at half past 5 
o'clock take a recess until 8 o'clock this evening. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iask for the yeas and nays on that motion, 


1896. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 2 

Mr. BLACKBURN (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. McMILLAN]. Ido 
not know how he would vote on this question if present. 

Mr. ALLISON. He would vote yea“ if present. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Then I vote **nay." 

Mr. GIBSON (when his name was called). Iam paired gen- 
erally with the Senator from Montana [Mr. CARTER]; but in 
order to make a quorum I will vote. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called). I 
am paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL], but 
on a matter of this kind I feel at liberty to vote, and I vote yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to announce that my coll e 

Mr. CHANDLER] is paired with the Senator from New York [Mr. 


URPHY]. 
The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 11; as follows: 
YEAS—4. 
Allen, Davis, Lindsay, Pettigrew, 
ison, Faulkner, McBride, i 8 
rry, Gallinger, Mitchell Oreg. Pritchard, 
Blanchard, Gibson, Mitchell, Wis. Sherman, 
Brown, Gorman, Morgan, Smith, 
Burrows, Hale, Morri Teller, 
Caffery, Harris, Nelson, est, 
Clark, Hawley, Palmer, Warren, 
Cockrell, ill, Pasco, Wetm 
Cullom, Jones, Ark. Peffer, Wolcott. 
NAYS-1l. 
Baco; Butler, Mills, Turpi 
Bate, " Daniel, gh, Walthall 
Blackburn, George, Stewart, 
NOT VOTING—38. 
Aldri Elkins, Lod: Shoup, 
Aldrich, Frye, MeMi aie 
Brice, Gear, Mantle, urston, 
Call, Gordon, Martin, Tillman, 
Cameron, ray, Murphy, Vilas, 
Cannon, Hansbrough, Perkins, Voorhees, 
Carter, N Proctor, te, 
Chandler, ‘by, Quay, Wilson. 
Chilton, Jones, Nev. ro 
Dubois, Kyle, Sewell, 
So the motion was agreed to. 


CONTEMPTS OF COURT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2984) in relation to contempts of court. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I desire at this time to offer an 
amendment to the bill, which I send to the desk and ask to have 


read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all after the first 
section and the words but this act shall not affect any proceed- 
ings for contempt at the time of the passage thereof," in section 6, 
and to insert the following: s 


Sec. 2. That contempts committed during the sitting of the court or of a 
pe in chambers while engaged in the on of the duties of his office, 
its or his presence, or so near thereto, by loud and unusual noises or by 
other means tare calculated to and do obstruct the orderly administra- 
tion of justice, are direct contempts. All other contempts are indirect con- 


mpts. 

SHC. 3. That a direct contempt committed immediately in the presence of 
the court while in session, or of a judge in chambers while engaged in the 
transaction of the business of his office, by loud and unusual noises or by any 
other means that are calculated to and do obstruct the orderly tra- 
tion of justice, may be summarily punished without a written information 
against the person guilty thereof; but before the accused is punished it shall 
be the ng at the court or judge, as the case may be, to cause the facts con- 
stituting the direct contempt to be stated on the record in full, and if the 
court or judge shall adjudge the accused guilty a judgment shall be entered 
of record, in which shall be fully specified the facts constituting the contempt, 
with a full statement of the facts constituting the defense or the extenuation 
the accused may make or offer, and the sentence of the court. 

Sec. 4. That upon the return of any judicial process by an officer or an 
affidavit duly filed, which shall contain a full statement of all the facts con- 
stituting the alleged contempt as distinguished from conclusions or the 
conclusions of the affiant, charging any person with in t contempta writ 
of attachment, or other legal process under the seal of the court, may issue 
and such person be arrested and brought before the court; and thereupon a 
written information under oath, patting forth succinctly and fully the facts 
constituting the alle; contempt, shall be filed and a certified copy thereof 
served on the acc before he is required to answer, and an order shall be 
made fixing the time and place for hearing the charge; and the court 
on a sho by affidavit of the accused stating the facts as distinguished 
from the 1 conclusions or his own conclusions, extend the time so as to 
give him full opportunity to defend himself the charge. After the 
answer of the accused, or if he shall refuse or fail to answer, 

roceed at the time so fixed to hear and determine such charge u 
3 as may Da procuren in support and rebuttal thereof. 
cused answer the trial shall proceed upon the testimony as in other criminal 
cases, the burden of proof being on the prosecution, and the accused shall be 
entitled to be confronted face to face by the witnesses nst him, whose 


names shall be indorsed on the information at the time it is filed and on the 
copy which is required to be served upon him, and on the request of the ac- 
cused a trial by j of the c shall be as in ordinary c cases. 
If the accused shall be found guilty of the alleged contempt ju ent shall 
be entered accordingly prescet the 


punishment. If he shall be found not 


ES A Tere ees Mate Os érMced To 3h ates and he shall be discharged, 
s costs. 

Sec. 5. That the testi: eoe d and evidence adduced on the trial of any person 
accused 


of direct or in 5 shall be preserved by a bill of excep- 


tion, and a judgment of conviction be reviewed upon direct appeal to, 
or by writ of error , the supreme court, and affirmed, reversed, or mod- 
ified as the law and facts may uire. Opon the allowance of an appeal or 
writ of error execution of the ju ent shali be stayed upon the giving of 
such bail as may be required by the court or judge or by any justice of the 


supreme court, which in ordinary cases of contempt shall not exceed the sum 


of $1,000, 

Sec. 6. That pending the trial or determination of an accusation of direct 
or indirect contempt the accused shall be entitled to bail until such time as 
a judgment of guilty shall be entered against him. 

SEC. 7. That in all hearings or trials for an alleged con ODE the accused 
shall be entitled to the aid of counsel and rex ei she ent 


by court, judge or counsel. 

SEC. 8. the charges or instructions of the court, given tothe jury on 
the trialof any person charged with contempt of court, shall be n to 
or instruc- 


„the ee. e, 
or counsel e 
ons of this act Shall 
nst by an individual, cor- 


er in person or b iu 
Io which such infor: 


company, or association of 
two or more sureties who 


Sec. 10. That the provisions of this act shall apply to all proceedings for 
contempt in all courts of the United States excepting the Supreme Court, 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Before the Senator from Nebraska 
is recognized, the Chair will state that the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. BuTLER] to the bill has 
not yet been disposed of. The question is upon the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I suggest that the amendment I 
offered may over without prejudice until after the Senator 
from Nebraska concludes his speech, or until the general discus- 
sion baer the bill shall have been concluded. 

4 a ICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so or- 
ered. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I desire to occupy the time of the 
Senate but a moment to state briefly the difference between the 
substance of the amendment which 1 have offered and the bill of 
the committee. 

It will be observed that in the second section of the proposed 
amendment these words, different from those in the ori bill, 
occur: 

That contempts committed during the sitting of the court, or of a judge 
in chambers while engaged in the transaction of the duties of his office— 

Then, in line 4, by the insertion of the words— 
by loud and unusual noises or by other means that are calculated to and do 
o ct the orderly —— of justice, are direct contempts. 

I do not think the bill of the committee sufficiently guarded in 
its language, and I do not think that a judge sitting in chambers 
ought to be permitted to himself determine that anything he might 
decree to be so is a contempt of court. I think it ought to appear 
upon the record that he is actually discharging judicial duties 
either as a judge in chambers or in holding a term of court, and 
that a direct contempt should be such contempt as is committed 
in his immediate presence by any disorderly conduct in the court 
room, seme d so immediately near the place where the court is 
being held, such as an unusual noise or something which obstructs 
the orderly administration of justice. Such a provision should be 
inserted in the bill and become a part of the law. 

Let me say at this time, Mr. President, that I am not in favor 
of giving to any man unrestrained power. I think the firstargu- 
ment of the nt, the first ar, ent of aman who wants to vio- 
late his duty in the interpretation or enforcement of a law, is to 
say that he has discretion in the exercise of judgment. While I 
reco, the fact that it is essential very frequently to invest in 
a judge and in other officers the power of discretion, I would re- 
duce that to the minimum; and at all points where it could be 

rded, or where the duty could be discharged, without invest- 
ing the right of discretion, I would withdraw or prohibit the ex- 
ercise of discretion. 

The third section of the amendment which I offer differs mate- 
rially from the bill of the committee. It provides— 

That a direct contempt committed immediately in the presence of the court 
while in session, or of a judge in chambers while en in the transaction 
of the business of his office, by loud and unusual noises or by any other means 


a 
that are calculated to and do obstruct the orderly administration of justice, 
may be summaril poema without a written information inst the per- 


son guil Y m 1 2 the oe is dede i za shall A Print or 
or judge, as ease may be, to cause acts constitu 
direct contempt bo stated on the record in full NE 
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The committee's bill does not provide this. Then the amend- 
ment provides— 
F atiis ra quta 
the contempt with a full 
the extenuation the 

It is perfectly proper, Mr. President, it is no reflection upon the 
judge, and it is essential to the rights of the accused to have all 
the facts stated upon the record which constitute the alleged con- 
tempt as well as those facts which the accused may offer in his 
defense. This measure is therefore more guarded than the meas- 
ure for which it is offered as a substitute. 

Section 4 provides some other safeguards, to the effect— 


That u the return of any judicial process an officer or an affidavit 
duly „Which shall contain a full statement of all the facts constituting 
the alleged contempt as from legal conclusions or the conclu- 


sions of the affiant, etc. 


The bill of the committee simply provides that theaccused may 

be arrested upon legal process, and upon the return of the officer 

to that process he may be punished. It does not require the fil- 

ing of an affidavit alleging the statement of facts constituting the 

alleged piper de as distinguished from the conclusions or the 
e affiant. 

and the arrest of 


deductions of t 

Then it provides for the issuance of 
the accused, and that he may be brought before the court, and 
when brought before the court **a written opinion under oath, 
setting fo: succinctly and fully the facts constituting the al- 
leged contempt, shall be filed and a certified copy thereof served 
on the Ras. before he is required to answer, and an order shall 
be made fixing the time and place for 3 the charge.“ I 
think it perfectly r that whoever makes the charge of con- 
tempt should be required to file an information (it may be in the 
ordinary form of an information or in the form of an affidavit) set- 
ting forth the facts constituting the alleged contempt, and upon 
that affidavit or upon that information theaccused may be arrested 
and held for trial. But before the court shall put him upon trial he 
shall have a right to have a certified copy of the information, with 
the name of every witness whois to ap and testify against him. 
That is a safeguard required in many of the States of the Union. 
It is a safeguard which e ience has found to be n to 
protect the rights of individuals charged with the commission of 
an offense. 

Then it differs from the committee bill in another respect, to 
this effect: 


And the court shall, on a showing by affidavit of the accused sta the 
facts as ed from the Tegal conclusions or his own conclusions, 
extend the time so as to give him opportunity to defend himself against 


the charge. 

It is not an uncommon thing for a court, in a spirit of anger 
for judges are men and have their passions to contend with as 
other men—to bring a person before it, charged with contempt of 
court, and without the ie» puer opportunity to accumulate the 
evidence in his defense, and, in fact, without the slightest oppor- 
tunity to defend him at all, adjudge him ty and either npe 
the penalty of a fine or imprisonment. If a man is charged by 
information with contempt of court and given a full opportunity 
to present the facts constituting his defense, he can very fre- 
quently show that he was not really guilty of contempt, because 
contempt consists largely in insolent and intentional violation of 
the orders and directions of the court. 

Then it provides that— 
edel cases, 8 3 on eee — — 
shall be entitled to be confronted face to face by the witnesses him. 
UII dpt hi petri 
esta E trial by jury of the charge shall be had as in ordinary criminal 
cases. 


Not infrequently, in fact in a majority of cases, a man who is 
arraigned before a court for contempt, if it is an indirect con- 
tempt—one committed out of the presence of the court—is ar- 
raigned upon affidavits of persons who may or may not, in the 
discretion of the judge, be called in to testify to the contents of 
their affidavits. But more frequently the whole issue as to the 
guilt orinnocence of the accused is tried upon affidavits which the 
experience of any lawyer who has been ten years at the bar satis- 
fies him is of the most flimsy and unsafe character. There has 
been more perjury commi in this world, in my judgment, in 
the course of judicial proceedings, by the use of ex parte affidavits 
than in any other and all other manners. Therefore when a man 
is charged with the crime of contempt the allegations against him 
shoold ba specific. He should not only have the right to a trial 
by jury, because trial by jury is the very essence of our Govern- 
ment, the ju ent of one’s peers, but he should have the right 
to have the witnesses come into court and submit themselves to 
examination the same as in any other case. We are taught that one 
of the safeguards in the trial of a cause is the right of the accused 
to confront the witnesses against him face to face, to cross-examine 
them. Thorough examination and cross-examination of a witness 


have many times saved an innocent man and demonstrated the 
falsity of the story he is offering in court. This safeguard, there- 
fore, in my judgment, ought to be inserted in the measure, 

Then the fifth section provides— 

That the testimony and evidence adduced on the trial of any person ac- 
cused of direct or indirect Sonia shall be preserved by a bill of exceptions, 
and a judgment of conviction be reviewed upon direct ap to, or 
writ of error from, the Supreme Court, and affirmed, reve or modifi 
as the law and facts may require. 

I know of no provision in the Federal statutes requiring the 
settling of a bill of exceptions in a case like this. 

Upon the allowance of an appeal or writ of error execution of the judg- 
C of such bail as may be required by the 
court or judge or by any j ce of the Supreme Co which in ordinary: 
cases of contempt shall not exceed the sum of $1,000. 

I know of no reason why a person who has been charged with 
and convicted of contempt of court should not have the same 
privilege to offer bail ding an appeal or the hearing on writ 
of error that he would have if he were charged with some other 
offense. The same reason why bail should be given and the same 
reason why bail should not be excessive in an ordinary criminal 
case exist with as much force and with as much merit in a case 
of contempt. This provides a safeguard also inst excessive 
bail in ordinary cases. I think I am clearly within the written 
history of jurisprudence in this country—I am glad to say the 
cases are exceptional, but there are cases of the kind—when I say 
that not i uently has bail been fixed so high against one who 
offers it pending an appeal or writ of error that it was impossi- 
ble for him to give it, and that the order fixing it at that sum was 
for the express purpose of defeating his right to bail or writ of 


error. 

I skip the sixth section. The seventh section provides for the 
aid of counsel, and provides also that the accused, if he fails to tes- 
tify in his own behalf, which he is given the right to do under the 
amendment, shall not be injured in consequence of any deduction 
made from that fact, and it prohibits the court or any officer of 
the court or counsel engaged in the case from making any refer- 
encetoit during the trial. That provision is in substance, I think, 
to be found in a majority of the criminal codes of to-day. 

The eighth section of the proposed substitute I regard as very 
important. It provides— 

That the yd e or instructions of the court given to the jury on the trial 
of any person charged with contempt of court shall be reduced to writing 
before being given, and in ro case 1 any such charge or instruction state 
or intimate to the jury an opinion on the facts or the weight of the evidence, 
or what, in the nene of the court or judge, the evidence proves or tends to 
prove, and T olation by the court, judge, or counsel en in the prose- 
cution of an alleged contempt of the pro of this act ipsofacto con- 
stitute reversible error. 


Ilook upon the principle of giving charges or instructions to & 
jury that are oral as one of the most vicious features of our ad- 
ministration of justice. The man who has experience at the bar 
knows whatit means. It means that the emphasis on a word or 
the change of a sentence occasionally influences a jury, and what- 
ever the judge says, the record should contain his language be- 
fore the ease is submitted to the jury and a verdict taken; and 
above all things such a judge ought never to be permitted to inti- 
mate his judgment of the facts that are being submitted to the 
jury for their consideration. 

Ithink it is the best opinion in this country now, and it is held 
to be the rulein most of the States of the Union, that as to whether 
or not there is any evidence to be submitted to the jury is a ques- 
tion of law, and that when evidence has been submitted, even 
if itis a mere scintilla of evidence, covering the question—the is- 
sues—the probative force of that evidence must be left to the jury. 
and the jury should be ed strictly and constantly against 


insinuations arising in the charges or instructions, of the court, 
and even from the language of the court in making rulings upon 
its ission. 


Igo to the last section—the ninth section of the proposed amend- 
ment—which I regard as highly important. It provides— 

That if any person shall beinformed against by an individual, corporation, 
pee mag or association of nt, attorney, or 
officer. information shall 
be filed, must, before causing an attachment or other process to be issued for 


conditioned that such person, corporation, com: or association o; 

shall and will pay to the alius. all t 
he may sustain, not exceeding $10,000, by reason of false imprisonment or 
icious arrest and prosecution in such case. 


That is in imitation of certain statutes we have. If a corpora- 
tion or an individual—and I speak of them upon exact terms of 
equality—desires to have E pemon arrested and brought before 
the court and put upon trial for an indirect contempt, who can 
offer a reason why that corporation or m should not give 
a bond to pay the damages that the individual may sustain by 
reason of imprisonment or false arrest? It is a frequent thing 
it is a common thing for a bench warrant or an i order of 


1896. 
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attachment to be sent out and an individual broughtin and charged 
with contempt and tried before the court without the interven- 
tion of a jury. When he is acquitted, as he sometimes is, he 
out into the world with all the damage possible done to his char- 
acter and his rights, without any responsibility upon the part of 
the person who set the prosecution on foot. 

I speak of it more particularly as it has reference to certain im- 
porani events which have taken place in this country within the 

t two or three years. It has been a common mania since the 
days of Judge Ricks, in Michigan, four or five years ago in issuing 
a writ of injunction for Federal courts to issue injunctions under 
all circumstances almost and on very slight provocation. Who 
that is familiar with the history of the writ of injunction, who 
that has learned from the primary law books that it never could 
be used to restrain the commission of a crime, or to restrain the 
commission of a trespass, would have thought that that rule would 
have been overturned by an obscure Federal judge within the last 
four or five years by the misconstruction of a statute? Since that 
day it has been a mania, and the moment a controversy arises be- 
tween certain corporations and their employees that moment their 
legal advisers are instructed to go before a Federal judge and po 
cure a writ of injunction against the employee and suspend hi 
n between heaven and earth during the time of his arrest and 


al. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me with 
reference to the proposition of law which he has just laid down 
that we all know that an injunction can not issue to restrain the 
commission of a crime? That is true. But has it not been held 
in very many cases that an injunction may issue to restrain the 
commission of certain acts which acts haye been denounced by 
statute as a crime? 

Mr. ALLEN. There may be here and there exceptional deci- 
sions of that kind. We have scarcely any rule in this country 
which does not have its exceptions. But the broad rule has 
always been, until the innovation was introduced by Ricks, that 
an injunction could not be issued to restrain the commission of a 
crime or to restrain the commission of a trespass, unless that tres- 
pass was followed by certain known and well-defined damages, 
and unless the other circumstances authorizing the writ existed, 
namely, insolvency or inadequacy of legal remedy or something 
of that kind. But there never has been a time in the history of 
the common law, there never has been a time in the history of the 
civil law, from which the equitable injunction has come down to 
us, there never has been a time in the history of English or 
American jurisprudence, when a writ of injunction would issue to 
prevent the commission of an offense until introduced by Ricks. 

A man’s character and the reputation of his family are two of 
the most sacred things to him. Why should the men who are 
compelled to labor for their livelih and labor is honorable— 
be taken by the throat in consequence of the misconstruction of 
a statute, and be remediless and powerless inst the men or the 
individual who set the prosecution on foot? If the individual has 
not been wrongfully prosecuted there is no liability. If he is 
guilty of fhe crime with which he is charged the indemnifying 
bond that may be required to be given is void. 

We do not issue an ordinary civil attachment against the 
property of a man in this country in advance of obtaining judg- 
ment against him without requiring the party who sues out the 
attachment to file with the clerk of the court where the writ is 
obtained a bond of indemnity. That, I believe, exists in one 
form or another in every State of this Union. Yet here we will 
permit this despotism to be exercised over certain classes of our 
citizens, who in consequence of their lack of financial means are 
sometimes almost powerless to defend themselves, and we will 
permit corporations, whose capital aggregates millions of dollars, 
to use and abuse the processes of the law and bring men before a 
' court or a judge where they are tried without the intervention of 
a jury, without that shield which is guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion to every American citizen, the right of trial by jury. Not 
only that, but they are deprived of any remedy in 
which is a very poor 3 at best under the circumstances, 
against those who have persecuted and who have wronged them. 

This is all I desire to say on the measure. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House insisted 
upon its amendment to the amendment of the Senate numbered 

to the bill (H. R.5210) making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1897, and for other purposes; further insists 
upon its disagreement to the residue of the amendments of the 
Senate upon which the committee of conference were unable to 
agree; agrees to the further conference asked for by the Senate on 
the MD UL votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. Grout, Mr. PITNEY, and Mr. DockERY managers at 
the conference on the part of the House, 


RINALDO P. SMITH. 
Mr. GORMAN. Lask the Senate to proceed 
tion of the bill (H. R. 2054) for the relief of Rinaldo P. Smith, of 
Baltimore, Md. Iam compelled to be absent for the balance of 
the evening. It merely refers a case to the Court of Claims. 
There no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 


to the considera- 


from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the Court of Claims to hear and 
determine the claim of Rinaldo P. Smith, of par 
soroas of the United States on account of the sale, 3 or occupation 


tain real estate 

which the late firm of Smith, Ellett & Co., now rep ted P. 
Smith, had a prior lien, and the right of the Government to plead the statute 
of limitations in bar of said claim i ived: Provided, That said 


served accord- 
inst said 


Mr. MILLS. What committee reported the bill? 

Mr. GORMAN. It was reported unanimously from the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Claims. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and . 

The Committee on Claims reported an amendment to strike out 
the preamble, which was agreed to. 

OVERTON HOTEL COMPANY OF MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Mr.HARRIS. lap to the courtesy of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. HILL] having the contempts of court bill in 
charge to allow me to ask unanimous consent to consider a reso- 
lution reported by the Committee on Claims in relation to the 
bill (S. 1666) for the relief of the Overton Hotel Company, of 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. HILL. I yield, not displacing the contempts of court bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. The resolution is found in the report of the 
committee. The bill can be read if any Senator desires it. 

By unanimous consent the Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution reported by Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on 
Claims, May 26, 1896, and it was agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 1665) tor, gs relief of the Overton Hotel Com- 


pany,of Memphis, 
same 


is hereby, referred to Court of Claims in pursuance of the provi- 

sions of the act à r **to provide for the br of suits against the 

Government of the United States," approv 3, 1887, to find and re- 

to the e facts bearing upon the merits of the claim as to the 

rm of occupancy of t. from the Ist of Jan: — 
at which date the said Court of Claims, ha determined that the State 

Tennessee ceased to be regarded as 


to be hostile territory and therefore not to be 

the seat of war within the meaning of the section of the Bowman Act 
(see Neal vs. United States, C. Cis. R. 21, page 210), and the rental value of 
said Speer a said term of occupancy, and all other facts contemplated 
by the provisions of said act. 


EAST WASHINGTON HEIGHTS TRACTION RAILWAY, 
Mr. BLACKBURN. Task the Senator from New York to yield 
to me that I may call up a bill. 
Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky, without 
prejudice to the contempts of court bill. 


Mr. BLACKBURN. I ask the consent of the Senate at this 


time to call up the bill (S. 2840) to incorporate the East Washing- 
ton Heights Traction Company of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CULLOM. It is a very long bill. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. No, it is not. I apprehend that it will 
cause no debate and meet with no objection. It has been unani- 
mously reported from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. BURROWS. Iasktheindulgence of the Senate to intro- 
duce a joint resolution and ask unanimous consent that it may be 
put upon its passage. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 161) authorizing the Secre of the 
Treasury to place a bronze tablet or inscription on the Govern- 
ment building now being erected in Detroit, Mich., was read the 
first time by its title and the second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United AE 
p ven assembled, 'That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 


some suitable position 
city of Detroit, Mich., a 


a bronze tablet or an commemorative of 
the factthat the said public building is erected on Fort 


e site of the Britisn 


- 
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Lernoult, which was surrendered to the United States in 1796; and is also on 
the site of the American Fort Shelby, which was demolished in 1826: Provided, 


That the cost of such tablet shall be paid from the appropriation already made 
for the said building. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be engr for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


DONATION OF CONDEMNED CANNON, 


Mr. CULLOM. I ask leave to call up the bill Ht R. 2) dis- 
posing of two condemned cannon. It is a bill that I neglected to 


up. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Illinois is aware that a general 
bill providing for the disposition of condemned cannon has passed 
both Houses, and has been signed by the President, 

Mr. CULLOM. That is true; but this bill passed the other 
House a long time ago, and it was expected that I would attend 
toit here. I neglected it, so I ask that it be passed now. 

Mr. HILL. It may not be reached by the general law, possibly. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill indicated by the Senator from Illinois? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to supply the 
First Regiment of Infantry of the Illinois National Guard with 
two condemned cannon, to be placed at the entrance to their ar- 
mory at Michigan boulevard and Sixteenth street, Chicago, III. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THOMAS GUINEAN, 


Mr. MCBRIDE. I ask for the present consideration of the bill 
(S. 525) for the relief of Thomas Guinean, of Oregon. 

'There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It pro oses to Pay to 
Thomas Guinean, of Oregon, the assignee of Bradley S. Hoyt, 
deceased, of California, $160, paid the United States by Hoyt on 
account of land entry at Shasta, Cal., and which entry was sub- 
sa canceled. 

e bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announ that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 7542) making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for other bid ge 

The message also announced that the House had agr to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 6249) making appropriations for current and contingent 
expenses of the Indian Department and fulfilling treaty stipula- 
tions with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1897, and for other purposes. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. HALE. I submit the conference report on the naval appro- 
priation bill, which has been agreed to by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and ask for its Mon 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. e report will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7542) making appro- 
priations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for 
other eed gem having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its ent to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 39, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, and 52, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 32, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Inlieu of the word "two" inserted by said amendment insert the word 
„three“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 40, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Insert after the word one,“ in line 24, page 49 of the bill, the following: 
“and not more than one”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 41, and a; to the same with an amendment as follows: 
amendment, the word “five” and insert in lieu 


th cost of armor plate and Z2 

shouldbe equitably paid, and shall report the r t of his investi Mos to 
; and no 
be made 


agree to the same. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 51, and ee to the same with an amendment as follows: 


In lieu of the sum pro insert "$0,870,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 
EUGENE HALE, 
i M. S. 98 
A. P. GORMAN . 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


C. A. BOUTELLE, 
JOHN B. ROBINSON. 
AMOS J. CUMMINGS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I desire to say a word in regard 
to the report which has just been read. 

As one of the members of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
opposed to the provision as to armor plate contained in the previ- 
ous conference report, I desire to say that as the conferees have 
now settled the question and it is left with the Secretary of the 
Navy to take evidence and to be prepared at the next session of 
Congress to report as to the price which should be paid for armor 
pas. believing, as I do, that no Department of this Government 

as been more honestly or ably managed than the Navy Depart- 
ment, and having full confidence in the Secretary, I am fully 
satisfied and pleased with the result of the present conference. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the 
reps of the committee of conference, which has been read. 

he report was concurred in. 

Mr. BATE subsequently said: Not recognizing the amendment 
providing for battle ships by the mere reading of the number of 
the amendment, I was notaware—and the same istrue of other 
Senators who were near me—of the effect of the approval of the 
conference report which was submitted by the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. HaLE]. Inow understand it involves the question as to the 
number of battle ships to be constructed. I did not know that at 
the time the report was read, and I want it understood that I am 
opposed to that portion of the report, as I certainly would not be 

ing under present conditions to to the construction of 
any number of new battle ships beyond two. Ithinkthe question 
was not understood by the Senate when it was submi by the 


Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will again submit the 
question to the Senate on concurring in the report of the confer- 
rate 8 ittee which was submitted by the Senator from Maine 

r. HALE]. 
The report was concurred in. 


PROPOSED EVENING SESSION. 


e e eia I desire to have the Senate reconsider House 
i . 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask unanimous consent that the order re- 
cently made for a recess this evening may be suspended, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. TURPIE. I object. 

Mr. ALLISON. One moment. I desire that the Senate may 
continue in session for such time as it may choose, and then meet 
at 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

I desire to say for the information of the Senate that there will 
be no conference reports in addition to the one which has just 
been acted upon and the conference report on the Indian appro- 
priation bill, which will be disposed of in a few moments. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. e Chair will submit to the Senate 
the request of the Senator from Iowa. 1 

Mr. ALLISON. Which is, that at a later hour we adjourn the 
session until to-morrow morning at a convenient time, say 10 or 
11 o'clock, instead of having a night session, which will incon- 
venience MORES 

Mr. COCKRELL. Say 11 o'clock. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iwill say 11 o'clock, and let us reconsider our 
action on ordering a recess, so that we can have an adjournment 
when the RAO measures are disposed of. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WARREN. Dol understand that the mover of the evenin 
session now desires to have it dispensed with and to adjourn unti 
to-morrow? 

Mr. ALLISON. That is my request. 

Mr. WARREN. I have this to say: I have been here helping to 
make a quoram for a great many days, and I have a measure, of 
which I have given notice, which I desire to have considered; and 
I do not want to have ourselves cut short so as to prevent its con- 
sideration. If, however, we are to remain in session to-morrow, 
there may be an opportunity for its consideration. 

.Mr. HILL. Isuggest to the Senator from Iowa that we now 
simply rescind the order for taking a recess at half past 5 o'clock, 
which will not determine asto how long we shall sit thisevening. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is all I ask. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Iowa that the order for a recess this evening be 
rescinded? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
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INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. PETTIGREW. I submit a report of the committee of 
conference on the Indian appropriation bill. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the ing votes of the two Houses 


on the amendments of the Senate numbered 69 and 70 to the bill (H. R. 6249) 


making appropriations for current and contingent expenses of the Indian 
Department and fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1597, and for other pu: S, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 70, and 

That the House recede its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 69, and e to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“And itis hereby declared to be the settled policy of the Government to 
hereafter make no appropriation whatever for education in any sectarian 
school: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior may make contracts 
with contract schools, apportioning as near as may be the amount so con- 
tracted for among schools of various denominations for the education of In- 
dian pupils during fiscal year 1897, but shall only make such contracts at 
pisces where nonsectarian schools can not be provided for such Indian chil- 

n and to an amount not exceeding 50 per cent of the amount so used for 

the fiscal year 1895.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


to the same. 


R. F. PETTIGREW, 
H. M. TELLER, 
F. M. COCKRELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
J. S. SHERMAN, 
CHARLES CURTIS, 
GEORGE C. PENDLETON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the 
rt of the committee of conference, 
e report was concurred in. 


FRANCIS E, HOOVER—VETO MESSAGE. 


Mr. TURPIE. Lask the Senate to proceed toreconsider the bill 
(H. R. 1094) ting a pension to Francis E. Hoover. 
Mr. PLATT. Let the bill be read and also the President's mes- 


sage. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be first read. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and to place on the pension rolls, at the rate of $50 per 
month, the name of Francis E. Hoover, late a private of Company I of the 
Sixty-fourth Regiment of Ohio Infantry Volunteers, in lieu of the pension 
Sow belg drawn by him. 


Mr. PLATT. Now let the veto message be read. f 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The message of the President will 
be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 
To the House of Representatives: 

I herewith return without my approval House bill numbered 1004, en- 
titled “An act ting a pamon to cis E. Hoover." 

It is by this to grant a pension of $50 a month to the benefi- 
ciary therein named, who served as a private for about one year and nine 
months in the Union Army during the war of the rebellion. 

I do not understand that it is claimed in any quarter that the present hel 
less condition of this soldier is at ull attributable to his qua bax pope e 
himself never applied for a pension until after the passage of the law of 1890, 
providing a pension for those who had served in the Army and are unable to 
maintain themselves by manual labor on account of disability not chargeable 
toarmy service. The committee of the House of Representatives, in report- 
ing this bill, declare the testimony does not show the disease of the soldier 
to be of service origin.“ 

Mee MONEY isnow receiving the largest pension permitted under the 

wo! . 

His condition may well excite our sympathy; but to grant him a Panen 
of $50 a month without the least suggestion that his pitiable disability is 
related to his army service, and in view of the fact that he is now receiving 
the highest pension allowed by a general law enacted to expressly meet such 
cases, it seems to me would result in an unfair discrimination as against 
many thousand worthy soldiers similarly situated, and would invite appli- 
cations which, while difficult to refuse in the face of such a pr ent, must 

rtainly lead to the breaking down of all the limitations and restrictions 
provided by our laws regulating pensions. : 

The value of pension legislation depends as much upon fairnessand justice 
in its administration as it does upon its liberality ran 1 — rositx. 


ne 
ROVER C 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, April 25, 1896. 


Mr. PLATT. What has been the action of the House of Rep- 
resentatives? ^ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will be stated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, May 21, 1896. 

The President of the United States having returned to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in which it originated, House bill 1094, entitled “An act granting 
& pension to Francis E. Hoover," with his objections thereto, the House pro- 

ed, in pursuance of the Constitution, to reconsider the same; an. 

Resolved, That the said bill pass, two-thirds of the House of Representatives 
agreeing to pass the same. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass, 
the objection of the President of the United States to the contrary 
notwithstanding? 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I should like some explanation of 
this bill. The President says that this soldieris receiving $12 per 
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month under the act of 1890, and that there is no evidence show- 
ing that his disabilities are the result of army service. If that be 
so, I think it is the first time that we have increased a pension 
granted under the act of 1890 beyond the amount allowed by that 
act. Imay be mistaken about that, but I wish the chairman o: 
the committee would explain the case. - 

Mr.TURPIE. Mr. President, the Doer Ung ana only disputed 
quao in this case is that of incurrence, whether the disease and 

isability to which the soldier is now subjected arose from his 
service in the Army. Itis true the first report of the Committee 
on Pensions upon this subject was very meager, and perhaps sus- 
tained everything said in the message with respect to it; but the 
last report of the committee is a very full one, and I wish simply 
to read an extract from it. : 

I will say that the Committee on Pensions of this body have 
reported the bill unanimously after considering the veto message, 
and that the House of Representatives has decided nearly unani- 
mously in favor of the bill against the veto. 

With respect to the question of incurrence, I will read an extract 
from the testimony of physicians, and I regard it as very impor- 
tant. No extract from the testimony was put into the first report, 
. to the President. The second report contains this 
extract: 


There can be no doubt, at least to my mind, that the causative factor to 
this condition, rheumatoid arthritis, isto be traced and placed to the 
exposure incident to military life; the damp ground upon which he slept, the 

r food, the mertal strain and excitement, produced a poor condition of 
dy, which in after years was unable to resist the ravages of disease, and in 
this broken-down condition of body this essentially chro: 


mic disease found an 
easy victim. 

That is the testimony of Dr. Hoopingarner, one of the principal 
physicians in Elkhart, Ind. He states the condition of fhe pen- 
sioner under oath, and then the committee go on to state that— 

This statement is corroborated by four other physicians residing in Elkhart. 

There, then, is the sworn testimony of five physicians that the 
condition of the soldier is due to his military service, and we should 
take the facts in the case. He was one year and nine months in 
the service, during which time he was in three pitched battles, 
one at Franklin and two other engagements, very severe en 
ments, perhaps the severest of the war. He made four forced 
marches. He was in perfect health, of the most sound constitu- 
tion, and scarcely 18 years old when he entered the service. He 
returned without visibly suffering anything from the exposures 
and hardships to which he had been subjected; but everyone 
knows such e ures and hardships are drafts on the physical 
constitution which in the future must be honored. Nature 
avenges herself for such violations of her laws as are compelled 
by pason engaged in the military service as privates. 

is soldier returned, went into his ordinary vocation, and was 
employed in it for many years. He suffered no disability, and 
therefore made no e for a pension until after 1890, when 
this rheumatoid arthritis appeared, to which perhaps he had some 
constitutional diathesis, but which it is certain that the military 
service ang conie toan unbearable degree. Now he is totally 
helpless. He requires the services not only of a third person, but 
of a fourth and fifth person. He is helpless in bed. He can be 
only handled by a sheet, which is fastened to cords and pulleys. 
He can not be touched without suffering exquisite pain. He 
lives, and that is all. The functions of life remain; real living has 
disappeared long ago. It is a living death. Any person not an 
expert. any person not a physician, any person in entire ignorance 
of medical science would inquire as to this man's history: Was 
he dissipated in any way; the victim of any vice? He is a man of 
blameless life; without fault; with no bad habits; with no bad 
associations; a law-abiding citizen; a moral man—more than 
moral, yet ntterly helpless at this time from physical disease. 

If subject to exposure, rheumatism may come upon a person 
who has never been in the Army, but it does not come without 
some exposure. He had none. He wasaclerkin a drug store. 
That was his vocation up to the time he was unable to stand be- 
hind the counter. Then he would sit. Finally he got so that he 
could not do that. Then he could not leave his bed. That is the 
position he is in—he can not leave his bed, can not attend to him- 
nd can not feed himself, can not attend to the ordinary functions 
of nature. 

What, then, is there in the history of the man, except his mili- 
tary service, to which a disease of so fateful a character can be 
traced? What is there in his habits; what in his custom; what 
in his indulgences? Nothing, sir. There is but one cause for this 
disability, and that cause is his military service. 

I do not make this argument as against the message of the 
President. The President has the constitutional right to veto 
any bill, but we have, as Senators, the constitutional right to 
consider a veto, to review it, to examine the evidence, to further 
examine it, and, in the further examination of it, I think any 
Senator will come to the conclusion that the bill is a meritorious 
one, and that, although the first report may have and does justify — 
the description of this disability given in the message, the later 
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and fuller report and evidence justify the passage of the bill. 
Indeed, the passage of the bill — the payment of the money will 
be a very small and pitiful compensation for that suffering, that 
agony, that intense agony, that this man is subjected to day and 
night in the helpless condition in which he must live if he live 
many months or years in the future. 

Mr. PLATT. I understand from the statement of the Senator 
from Indiana that the committee are satisfied that the disease from 
which the man is suffering originated in the service; that its ori- 
gin may be traced to the service. Not being a physician myself, 

should like to inquire of the chairman of the committee, who 
sits next to me [Mr. GALLINGER]. what this disease is, not in med- 
ical language, but in common, ordinary language, so that we may 
understand it. 

I desire to say that I have only one question in this case, and 
that is whether we may fairly believe that the t lamentable 
condition of this soldier results in any way, directly or even ap- 
pena: from his army service? If so, I think we ought to 
pass the over the veto. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will make very hurriedly a statement 
con ing this case. If one of the pages will kindly the 
photographs I have here around the Senate, Senators will see for 
themselves this man's condition. 

Imade the report which is now before the Senate, and I frankl 
ee in that report that the previous report was unfortunate. 


It is to be regretted that the report first made in the case did not specific- 
ally set forth in detail the material facts concerning the soldier's military 
record and the relation of his army service to his present disabilities. 


The first report Oe toe say, was very brief, and upon that re- 
po the President had an undoubted right to veto the bill; but, 
ore proceeding further, I will say to the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. PLATT] that he is mistaken when he says that we 
have not increased pensions under the act of June 27, 1890, beyond 
$19. We have increased quite a good many pensions, I will say, 
during the present session of Congress; and of course it is com- 
petent for to increase those pensions, and I po tine it is 
really competent for Congress to pension anybody, whether he 
has been in the military service or not, or received his disabilities 
in the service of the Union or not. That is an undoubted right 
that Congress has if it chooses to exercise it. 
I said further: 
It will be observed that the report shows that the soldier is bedridden 
and absolutely M ~ but it also seis forth that the testimony does not 


the disease service origin." Acting upon this latter statement, 
the bill was vetoed by the President. e 


When this matter went to the House of Representatives, it 
became the subject of careful consideration y the Committee on 
Pensions—and it is a matter which they ought to have attended 
to in the first place more carefully than they did—and a very 
lengthy report was submitted; and that report goes to show these 

facts: 


Francis E. Hoover, the claimant, enlisted in Company I, Sixty- fourth Regi- 
ment of Ohio Volunteers, in February. 1864, when he was but 16 years of age. 
Without being acclimated or in any way inured to the hardships of a soldier's 
life he was at once put into active service with General Sherman, and pe 
ipated in the les and skirm of that vigorous campaign resul in 

capture of Atlanta. After General Sherman had started on his march to 
thesea the claimant's regiment was ordered tosupport General Thomas. Mr. 
Hoover was with his i t on that tiresome and perilous march back to 
participated in the battles of Spring Hill and Franklin, and 

the two days struggle with Hood at hai 

active t 
ha: 
dition gave rise to 
they would remain in that condition but a short time when they would again 
break out in festering sores. This has continued at intervals ever since his 
armyservice. How much of — penas from these festering sores passed into 
the circulation and was absor into the system it is quite difficult to tell; 
but that much of this did take place is evident from the fact that the ulcers 
when once healed would not remain so, but would break out again with equal 
if not greater violence. 3 

It also a from the statements of the physicians who have examined 
him that the legs are badly swollen and discolored. ees à also tell us that 
structural changes have n the articulation of the joints. 
would hardly have been looked forif the blood current had been pure. Had 
there been no other complications it is quite evident that this d! alone 
would have ultimately rendered the soldier helpless, and perhaps ere this. 
But in 1886 he was attacked with rheumatism, from which he never recov- 
ered. There were periods of ial relief from the effects of this disease 
but there were recurrences of the attack, and each time with greater sever- 
ity. About four years ago this disease assumed & permanent and most dis- 
tressing form. Every joint in the body became anchylosed— 

That is, absolutely stiffened— 


Lore d now move hand or foot. He has no use of any of the joints of 
'The HE column has become perfectly id, and there is no power of 
rotation of the head—it is permanently fixed one tion. He can not 
turn himself in his bed and would perish with hunger victuals.all around 
him. A more distressing condition can not be ed. How much of this 
rheumatic condition is due to the ulceration of his legs we are not full 
prepared to say; but should it be assumed that his is independ 
ent disease, having no connection with the ulcerations, still, we are thor- 
hly convinced that a system so weakened and debilitated by ulcerations, 
W. blood current contaminated by poisons absorbed from 
1 condition to resist the attacks of disease, 
especially one of prostrating persistence as rheumatism. 


JUNE 9, 


We have the testimony of a distinguished physician of 


the disease, in pinion, is due to his Sima service, and that 
opinion, as the Senator from Indiana . TURPIE] has stated, 
has been corroborated by four other physicians of repute. The 
committee add: 


ice. We find him in a most pitiable condition, utterly helpless, requ the 

all wor h means 

t rt him, SY his tendant" All hope of 

not suppo! much less pay his necessary a ope of recov- 
ery is gone. He has suffered and must continue to suffer untold tortures 
until death relieves him. He gave the best days of vigorous youth to his 
country, and out of his helplessness he asks us for b and support. If Con- 
gress does not give relief, he must go to the poorhouse and there end his days. 


In reporting the bill and advising that it should be passed, the 
objections of the President to the contrary notwithstanding, I did 
it with the firm belief in my own mind that the terrible disease 
from which this soldier is suffering can be fairly attributed to his 
army service. If that were not true it would not deter me from 
voting to pension this man as in the bill I hardly 
think it would deter Congress from voting the guo pension, 
but the committee at least believe, and their belief is based upon 
medical testimony, which, I will say in justice to the President, 
was not incorporated in the first report made in this case, that 
this man's disabilities are fairly attributable to his army service, 
and therefore they think the bill ought to be passed, the objec- 
tions of the President to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is, Shallthe bill pass, 
the objections of the President to the contrary notwithstanding? 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BATE 9 55 his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BLACKBURN (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN]. 

Mr. BURROWS. If my colleague [Mr. MCMILLAN] were pres- 
ent, he would vote ** yea.” 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Then I will withhold my vote. If he 
were present, I should vote * nay." 

Mr. BLANCHARD (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. PRITCHARD]. 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). Ihave a general 
pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY]. Iam satisfied 
that if present he would vote as I will, and I therefore vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WALTHALL. Iam paired with the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr.FAULKNER. Lam paired generally with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS], but for the purpose of making a 
quorum I will vote. I vote“ yea." 

Mr. WALTHALL. Iwillvoteforthatpurpose. I vote“ nay," 

Mr. BLACKBURN. For the purpose of making a quorum I 
will vote, notwithstanding my pair. I vote **nay." 

Mr. BURROWS (after having voted in theaffirmative). Ihave 
a pair with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. CarFERY]. I 
voted inadvertently. I do not know whether or not the vote 
should stand. I understand there is no quorum, and I will per- 


mit my vote to stand. 
. Mr. BLANCHARD, I est to the junior Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. 3 that I am paired with the Senator from 
orth Carolina [Mr. CHARD], who is absent. I understand 
the junior Senator from Michigan is paired with my colleague 
[Mr. —_ RY], who is also absent. I suggest that we exchange 
and vote. 
Mr. BURROWS. That will be entirely agreeable to me. 
Mr. BLANCHARD. I vote “yea.” 
ocd BURROWS. Iam recorded as haying voted in the affirm- 
ative. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. It is understood that the pair of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. PRITCHARD} and myself is trans- 
ferred to my coll e [Mr. CAFFERY]. 

The VICE-PRES. T. It will be so noted. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 7, as follows: 


YEAS—31. 
Allen, Clark, Hawley, Pettigrew. 
Allison, Cockrell, m ym Piate k 
Cullom, on Smi 
Blanchard, Daniel, McBride, Teller, 
Burrows, Dubois, Mitchell, Oreg. 
Butler. Faulkner, Nelson, Warren, 
Cannon, Gibson, Palmer, Wetmore. 
" Peffer, 
NAYS-T. 
Harris, Walthall 
Lindsay, Vest, 


Elkhart, - 
Ind., who has queue knowledge of this soldier, to the effect that 
o 
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NOT VOTING—51. 
Gallinger, Mantle, Bewell, 
— 2n 5 ee 
eor; tchell, Wis. * 
Brice, Gorden: Morgan, mire, 
oe, ee 86 
ery, Ta; u j u 
E Hansbrongh, PAX i i 
Cameron, Hoar, Perkins, Vi 
— Irby, Pri Voor! 
Chandler, Jones, Nev. Proctor, ite, 
Elkins, 8 ae Wolcott. 
Frye, McMillan, Noack. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. No quorum has voted. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 
. MILLS. I move that the Senate adjourn. We can not do 
anything without a quorum,and we would be kept here just to 
to get a quorum. 
he motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 40 minutes 
p.m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, June 
10, 1896, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, June 9, 1896. 
[Continuation of legislative day of June 6, 1896.] 


The recess having expired, the House, at 10 o'clock a. m., was 
called to order by the Speaker. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker,somuch time has been consumed 
in dilatory "SET 

Mr. RIC DSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of order. 
A motion was made on yesterday toreconsider. I understand the 
gentleman from New York is starting out to discuss the election 


case. 

Mr. DANIELS. Yes. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, that is not before the House yet. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I suppose that, reserving the rights that 
existed for reconsideration under the motion that was made, there 
would be no objection to the gentleman making a statement. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know what rights are 
reserved. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The RECORD shows what rights are reserved. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman choose to raise the ques- 
tion of consideration? r 

Mr. OWENS. That was raised. 

The SPEAKER. Was it not voted on? 

Mr. OWENS. it was voted on; but a motion to reconsider was 
made, which is still pending. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I do not know what the purpose of the gen- 
tleman from New York is. 

The SPEAKER. Very well If there was a motion to recon- 
sider it is now before the House, if it was recognized, and the ques- 
tion is, Will the House reconsider the vote by which it determined 
to consider the resolutions? 

A MEMBER. Who made the motion? 

Mr. HENDERSON. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
DANIELS] made it himself, I think. 

Mr. MOODY. Judge DANIELS was not recognized by the Chair 
for the purpose of making the motion. The RECORD will show 
that he was not recognized. 

Mr. DANIELS. I made the motion to lay the motion to recon- 
sider u the table, and, as I understood it, it was so ordered. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Oh,no. There was no vote taken on it. 

Mr. McMILLIN. There was no vote taken. Pending that, 
there was a recognition for a conference report. 

Mr. DANIELS. I had the attention of the Speaker pro tempore 
before any action was taken on that subject. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. When? 

Mr. DANIELS. Yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. OWENS. Lou made a motion to reconsider and moved to 
table it, but the conference rt cut it off. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The erence report cut it off. Pending 
the vote on that, a conference report was received. The RECORD 
shows that. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on laying the motion to recon- 
sider upon the table. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. OWENS, Mr. RICHARDSON, and Mr. McMILLIN de- 
manded a division. 

Mr. GROW. Mr. Speaker, I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. > 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 99, nays 81, not 
voting 224; as follows: 


YEAS—99, 
Aldrich, III. Curtis, Iowa Henry, Ind. Overstreet, 
An Curtis, Hepburn, Payne, 
Arnold, Pa. Daniels, Howe, 
Arnold, R. I. Dayton, Hunter, Phillips, 
Avery, Dingley, Jenkins, Pugh, 
Doolitt Johnson, Cal. Raney, 
Baker, N.H. per, Johnson, N. Dak. y. 
Bartholdt, Eddy, Kiefer, Reeves, 
Faris, Kulp, Russell, Conn, 
Dmm, 3 ee, Sherman, 
ishop, etcher, onard, Simpkins, 
Rue ad Fouis p eae 
TOWS ardner, , pany: 
Bromwell, ibson, Londounlager Stewart, N.J. 
rumm, Gillet, N. Y. Low, Strong, 
Burrell, wyn, on, Sulloway, 
Cannon, McCall, Tenn. "wney, 
Chickering, Griswold, McCl ,Minn. ‘Tayler, 
8 Iowa Grow. 2 n Opa wi 
n. T, inor, 
Cook, Wis. page Mitchell, Van Ho: 
gore, Wis. Hardy, Mondell, Van Voor 
Cor Harmer, Moody, Walker, Mass, 
Crowther, Henderson, Mozley, Willis. 
D, Henry, Conn. Otjen, 
NAYS—3L 
Bakes Rana. Santora, pi hty. Stone d. W. 

er, g: > J 
Black, Ga. Lester, 'Talbe 
Broderick, E Lewis, 'Treloar, 
Burton, Mo. Hemenway, Loud, Wanger, 

em, Owens, Wilson, Idaho 
dy, Kerr, Poole, 
Clark, Mo. y: Shafroth, 
NOT VOTING—22.. 
Abbott, Maguire, Sayers, 
Acheson, Fairchild, Mahany, ton, 
Adams, ton, Marsh, Settle, 
Aitken, Fitzgerald, Martin, 
Aldrich, Ala. Foote, McCall, Mass. W, 
Allen, Miss. 058 McGlellan, Shuford, 
Allen, Utah . McCluri Skinner. 
Lon, Gillett, Mass. McCormick, Smith, HL 
Apsley, * McCreary, Ky. Smith, Mich. 
Atw Grosvenor, McCulloch, Snover, 
cen Md. — McDearmon,- 
ead, ey, c Southwick, 
Des Hainer, Nebr. Mori i ding, 
ey, ^ cLaurin, 5 M: 
Barrett, Hanly, MeMillin, Boencer. ^ 
Bartlett, Ga. Har McRae, Stallings, 
Bartlett, N. Y. Harrison, Meiklejohn, Steele, 
D. Hart, Mercer, Stephe: 
Bell, Colo, Meredith, Stewart, W. 
Bell, Tex. Hate! Meyer, tone, W. A. 
Bennett, Heatwole, Miles, ait. 
Try, Heiner, Pa. Miller, Kans, Strode. Nebr. 
Black, N. Y. Hendrick, Milliken, 88 N. C. 
telle, e es, ulzer, 
8 T MN Xx. 8 
rosius, ilborn, oney, t, 
Brown, i Morse, Tate, 
Buck, Hitt, M Terry, 

1. er, Murphy, Thomas, 
Calderhead, Hopkins, Murray, Thorp, 
Catchin Howard, Neill, ie, 
Clarke, Howell, New! y. 

Coe Hubbard, Noonan, Tucker, 
= Hu Northway, Turner, Ga. 
Colson. Hulick, Odell, Turner, Va. 
Connolly, Hu Ogden, Tyler, 
Cooke, Ill. Hull, Otey, nderwood, 
Cooper, Fla. Hurley, Parker, Wadsworth, 
Cooper, Tex. H Patterson, Walker, Va. 
de, Pendle’ Warner, 
Cowen, Joi Ind. Perki i 
X, Jones, Pickler, atson, 
Crisp, Joy, Pitney, Watson, Ohio 
Crowley, Ken Powers, ellin 
Culberson, Kirkpatrick, Price, Wheeler, 
Kleberg, Prince, hite, 
Curtis, Knox, uigg, Wilber, 
Dalzell, Kyle, : rn, Williams, 
De Armond, Lai * 138 Wilson, N. Y. 
Denny, Lawson, Rinaker, Wilson, Ohio 
De Witt, e Robertson, La. ilson, S. C. 
Dockery.” Lite =: pn Pe 22 
ery, le, o; 
Dolliver, Livi Rusk. Woomer. 
Dovener, Lorimer, Russell, Ga. Wright, 


ett, 

Mr. TALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask indefinite leave 
of absence for my Lean ie Mr. Strait. I have just received 
a telegram from him in which he states that he is now in bed sick, 
et SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is not in order at this 

e. 

'The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. DALZELL with Mr. Crisp. 

Mr. ALDRICH of Alabama with Mr. Moss. 

Mr. WILsoN of Ohio with Mr. Rusk. 

Mr. LEISENRING with Mr. TUCKER. 

Mr. WuiTE with Mr. SPARKMAN. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE with Mr. LAWSON, 
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CoLsoN with Mr. KENDALL., 

FooTE with Mr. HUTCHESON. 

Hicks with Mr. LITTLE. 

MEIKLEJOHN with Mr. CROWLEY. 

BARHAM with Mr. KYLE. 

JOHNSON of Indiana with Mr. Cox. 

TRACEY with Mr. MCRAE. 

Surra of Michigan with Mr. BERRY. 

'TowNE with Mr. WiLsoN of South Carolina, 
Bowers with Mr. MINER of New York. 

CovsiNs with Mr. LIVINGSTON. 

Foss with Mr. McLaURIN. 

HEATWOLE with Mr. DINSMORE. 

STEELE with Mr. MCCLELLAN. 

SPALDING with Mr. SPENCER. 

STEPHENSON with Mr. NEILL. 

GILLETT of Massachusetts with Mr. COWEN. 
McCALL of Massachusetts with Mr. DE ARMOND. 
PICKLER with Mr. MILES. 

JENKINS with Mr. DENNY. 

MILNES with Mr. STRAIT. 

Prrxkx with Mr. DOCKERY. 

GROSVENOR with Mr. MCMILLIN. 

THORP with Mr. JONES. 

Barney with Mr. Buck, except Underwood election case. 
Hrrr with Mr. WASHINGTON, except Underwood election 
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Mr. Royse with Mr. TURNER of Virginia, except on Tucker- 
Yost election case. 


Mr. DovENER with Mr. CaTcHINGs. 
Mr. LEONARD with Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. 

„ McMILLIN. Mr. S er, I am paired, I believe, with 
the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Grosvenor. I voted in the nega- 
tive. Iwithdraw my vote. 

Mr. TRACEY. 8 1 poao Tam 
from Arkansas, Mr. MCRAE. I vo 


vote. 

Mr. McCALL of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. 
Brown, is detained at his house on account of sickness. If it is 
in order, I want to move that he be excused. : 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is not in order just now. 

Mr.JENKINS. Mr.Speaker, I desire to say that my colleague, 
Mr. Barney, is detained from the House by sickness. 

The SPEAKER. On this question the yeas are 99, the nays 31. 

Mr. McMILLIN. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that there are 16 pres- 
entin addition to that. Under the rule of the House there will 
bea call of the House, and the Sergeant-at-Arms will proceed at 
once to bring in absent members. 

Mr. DANIELS. I move that there be a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will proceed to call theroll. Each 
member as he answers to his name may vote upon the pending 
question, so that it requires another vote upon the pending ques- 
tion. The House will govern itself accordingly. 

Mr. BAILEY. I desire to ask if itis nota fact that the rule 
only requires the absentees to answer or are they brought to the 
bar to vote? It does not require that those who had previously 
responded should answer. 

eSPEAKER. The Chair thinks it requires all members to 
answer. 

'The Clerk shall call the roll, and each member as he answers to his name 
may vote on the pending question. 

Mr. BAILEY. Ithink that only provides for those who have 
not answered upon the previous call; otherwise a gentleman who 
had voted on the other call would be required to vote again. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the only solution as the 
matter stands is for each member to vote when his nameis called, 
and then when the roll call is finished the absentees may vote. 
80 . will close the doors, and the Clerk will call 

e roll, 

The piar proceden to call the roll. 

The SPEAKER (at the end of the first call). The Clerk will 
now Call the names of members failing to respond to the first call. 
The Chair trusts that gentlemen who are present and do not vote 
will announce that they are present, to avoid confusion. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. OWENS. In view of the request of the Chair to members 
to announce their presence if they do not vote, I wanted to ask 
whether they might not possibly be confused with the 16 already 
8 whether those 16 are to be used again in making a 
quorum 


aired with the gentleman 
* yea," I withdraw my 


The SPEAKER, The Chair thinks there will not be any con- 
fusion if gentlemen answer that they are present. The Clerk will 
call the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. Speaker, is it in order at 
this time to ask leave of absence? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is not. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to know if Iamrecorded? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recorded, 

Mr. McMILLIN. I withdraw my vote, being paired. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask that my colleague, Mr. 
Hypbr, be excused for the balance of this session, as he has been ill 
for some weeks past. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the request is not in order 
at this time. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Well, my colleague's illness accounts for 
his absence on the recent roll calls. 

The SPEAKER. On this E gis the yeas are 126, and the nays 
are 43. The following-named gentlemen are present: 

Mr. ArsLEY, Mr. HEATWOLE, Mr. LEISENRING, Mr. TRACEY, 
Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. MCMILLIN, Mr. WARNER, Mr. BELKNAP, 
5 FITZGERALD, Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota, and Mr. DE 

ITT. 

The Chair desires to say to these gentlemen that under a mis- 
apprehension he stated a while ago that they could not vote, but 
they are marked present, and their presence is necessary to con- 
stitute a quorum, and under the rule they have a right to vote if 
they desire to do so. 

3 of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, am I not re- 
corded? 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman is not recorded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I voted ‘‘yea” on the mo- 
tion to lay on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The change will be made. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. Speaker, I was present, but did not vote; 
I desire to vote ** yea.” 

Mr. WARNER'S vote was recorded. 

Mr. DE WITT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote yea.” 

Mr. DE WrrT's vote was recorded. 

Mr.HEATWOLE. Mr. 8 I was present, but being paired 
with the gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. DINSMORE, I did not vote. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I came in during the 
roll call, and am present to make a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire to vote? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. . Speaker, I desire to vote **nay." 

Mr. FITZGERALD'S vote was recorded. 

Mr. BELKNAP. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote ** yea.” 

Mr. BELKN&P'S vote was recorded. 

The roll call finally stood as follows: 


YEAS—131. 
Adams, Curtis, Iowa Hepburn, 
Aldrich, III. Curtis, Kans. Hopkins, Ray, 
Anderson, Daniels, Howe, Reeves, 
Andrews, Dern Howell, Rinaker, 
Arnold, Pa. De itt, Hunter, Russell, Conn. 
Arnold, R. I. Dingler, Jenkins, Shannon, 
Avery, Dolliver, Johnson, Cal. Sherman, 
Babcock, Doolittle, Johnson, N. D. Simpkins, 
Baker, Draper, Kirkpatrick, Smith, III. 
ch, Eddy, Lefever, Southard, 
Belknap, Fairchild, eon: rry, 
Bennett, Faris, Linney, Stewart, N. J. 
Bingham, Fischer, ng, rong, 
Bishop, Fletcher, Loudenslager, Sulloway, 
Blue, Fowler, Ww, $ 
Boutelle, Gamble, Mahon, Tawney, 
Brewster. Gardner, Marsh. Tayler, 
Bromwell, Gibson. McCail, Mass, omas, 
Brumm, Gillet, N. Y McCall; Tenn. Thorp, 
Bull, Goodwyn, McCleary, wi 
Burrell, Graff, McEwan, Upde T 
Calderhead, Griffin, Mercer Van Horn, 
Cannon, Griswold, Miller, W. Va. Van Voorhis, 
Chickering, Grout, Mitchell, Walker, Mass. 
Clark, Iowa Grow, Mondell, Walker, Va. 
Cottin T. oody, Warner, 
Connoll Halterman, Mozley, Watson, Ohio 
Jook, Wis. Hardy, Otjen, Wellington, 
Cooke, III Harmer, Overstreet, Wilber, 
Cooper, Wis. Harris Parker, Willis, 
Corliss, Hemenway, yne, oodman, 
Crowther, Henderson, Pearson, Wright. 
Crump, Henry, Ind. ince, 
NAYS—45. 
Bailey, Codding, Lacey, Shafroth, 
Baker, Kans. Danford, Layton, Stahle, 
Baker, Md. Ellis, Leighty, Stallin; 
Bartholdt, Evans, Lewis, Stone, ew. 
Bell, Colo. Fitzgerald, Loud, albert, 
Black, Ga. Hainer, Nebr. Maddox. 'Treloar, 
Broderick, Hill, McLachlan, Wanger, 
Burton, Mo. Huling, Owens, ilson, Idaho 
Burton, Ohio Joy, Poole, 
Clardy, Kem, Powers, 
Clark, Mo. Kerr, Raney. 
Cobb, eifer, Russell, Ga. 
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NOT VOTING—1%8. 


Foss, 
Gillett, Mass. 


cClellan, 
McClure. nton, 

Aitken, rosvenor, McCormick Settle, 
Aldrich, Ala. Hadley,” McCreary, Ky. Shaw, 
Allen’ Utah Haul f —.— Shen 

en. U anly, cDearmon, nner, 
Apsley, Harrison, cLaur Smith, Mich. 
Atwood Hart, McMillin, Snover, 
Bankhead, Hartman, Rae. Sorg, 
Barham, Hatch, 3 Southwick, 
Barney, Heatwole, Meredith, Spalding, 
Barrett, Heiner, Pa. Meyer, Spar 
Bartlett, Ga. Hendrick, Miles Spencer, 
Bartlett, N. Y. Henry, Conn. Miller, Kans. Steele, 
Bell, Tex. Hermann, Milliken, Stephenson, 

TTY, icks, Milnes, Stewart. Wis. 
Black, N. Y. Hilborn, Miner, N. Y. Stone, W. A. 
Bowers, Hitt, Minor, Wis. trait, 
Brosius, Hooker. Money, Strode, Nebr. 
Brown, Howard, orse, Strowd, N. C. 
Buck, Hubbard, Moses, Sulzer, 
Catchings, Huff. Murphy, Swanson, 
Clarke, Ala. Hulick, Ohio Murray, Tate, 
Cockrell, Hull, Neil, Terry, 
Colson, Hurley, Newlands Towne, 
Cooper, Fla. Hutcheson, Noonan, Tracey, 
Cooper, Tex. eds, Northway, Tucker, 
Cousins, Johnson, Ind. ell, Turner, Ga. 

wen, ones, Ogden, Turner, Va. 
Cox, Kendall, Otey, er, 
Crisp, Kleberg, Patterson, Underwood, 
Crowley, Knox, Pendleton, Wadsworth, 
Culberson, Kulp, Perkins, Washington, 
Cumimin Kyle, Phillips, Watson, Ind. 

rtis, NY. Latimer, Pickler, Wheeler, 
Dalzell, Lawson Pitney, White, 
De Armond, Leisenring, Price, Willia 
Denny, Lester, . — g. Wilson, N. Y. 
Dinsmore, Linton. yburn, Wilson, Ohio 
Dockery, Little, Richardson Wilson, 8. C. 
Dovener, Livingston, Robertson, La. oodard, 
Ellett Lorimer, Robinson, Pa. Woomer, 

ire, Royse, 
Fenton, Mahany, Rusk. 
'00' Martin, Sauerhering, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the corrected vote as 
follows: Yeas 131, nays 45; present, Messrs. APSLEY, HEATWOLE, 
LEISENRING, TRACEY, RICHARDSON, HURLEY, MCMILLIN, and 
Hurr. A quorum being present—— 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a conference 


rt. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to state that on the vote on 
the motion to lay on the table the motion to reconsider a sufficient 
number of members were present to constitute PE The 
decision of that question is consequently in the tive, and 
the motion to reconsider is laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. BOUTELLE rose. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Ido not wish to lose my right in this matter, 
but I am entirely willing that the gentleman from Maine shall go 
forward with his conference report, this matter being held in 
abeyance until that is entered. 

r. BOUTELLE. I withdraw the report for the present. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The point of order I desire to e is this: 
The Committee on Elections No. 1, from which this alleged report 

urports to come, is constituted of nine members, the following 
Pong the members of that committee: Judge DANIELS of New 
York, Mr. Royse of Indiana, Mr. Cooke of Illinois, Mr. LEON- 
ARD of Pennsylvania, Mr. Moopy of Massachusetts, Mr. LIN- 
NEY of North Carolina, Mr. DINSMORE of Arkansas, Mr. BART- 
LETT of Georgia, and Mr. TURNER of Virginia. Therefore it 
takes five to constitute a majority of that committee; and there is 
notin this case what the rules of the House and its practice re- 
quire to bring a question before the House and make it privi- 
leged—the report of a majority acting in the matter. In support 
of this statement, I read what purports to be the majority report 
made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. DANIELS]. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman's point of order that this 
case is not to be heard? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. It is too late to raise that, because the House 
has voted to consider it. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But the House would not vote to consider 
that which was not a report. This alleged report is signed by 
only four members of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The House has voted to consider the case, 
and itis too late now to make the point which the gentleman is 
trying to raise. If the gentleman had wished to make that point 
of order. supposing it was tenable, he should have made it before 
raising the question of consideration—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. I did not suppose, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Because if the matter was not in order the 
House could not, if the point were raised, consider it. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. But the House does not lose its right to ques- 
tion the validity of a report which purports—— 


The SPEAKER. Not by voting to consider the case? Cer- 
tainly it does. 3 . 

Mr. McMILLIN. I trust the Chair will indulge me just a 
moment; I shall be very brief. 

The subscribers— 

This alleged report begins— 
members of the Committee on Elections No. 1, respectfully re: 


rt that 
have heard the argument and considered the evidence presented in rd 
tested election of the Ninth Congressional district of the State of Alabama, 
wherein Truman H. Aldrich, who was the candidate of the Jeffersonian Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans, is the contestant, and Oscar W. Underwood, who 
was the candidate of the Democratic party, is the contestee. 

That the said district is, and was on the 6th day of November, 1891, when 
the contested election was held, composed of the counties of Bibb, Blount, 
Hale, Jefferson, and Perry. And the contests have wholly arisen in precincts 
inthe counties of Hale, Jefferson, Perry, and Blount, the principal contests 
being in Jefferson County. 

The subscribers have —— considered the evidence and arguments re- 
lating to these precincts and the election held therein. and they do decide 
and find the following facts and conditions to be established, that is to say. 

Then it goes on with the balance of the report, which I will not 
take time to read. It is signed, CHARLES DANIELS, chairman; 
L. W. Royse, EDWARD D. COOKE, FRED C. LEONARD. 

oe does not purport to be a report of a majority of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PAIN: Will the gentleman from Tennessee allow me a 
su tion 

r. McMILLIN. With pleasure. 

Mr. BAILEY. As I caught what the gentleman has just read, 
this does not purport to be the report of the committee, but simply 
the report of certain members of the committee. 

Mr. 1 . Of four members of the committee. It is not 
are . 

. BAILEY. That is a proceeding unknown to the rules of 
the House. The only report that the House can 

The SPEAKER. All that may be true just as alleged, but the 
House has voted to consider, not the report, but the case. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then the House is considering, not the re- 
port, but the case—ignoring the report? 
ue SPEAKER. The House as a House has voted to consider 

e case. 

Mr. OWENS. Will theS er allow me one suggestion? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly; the Chair will allow any gentle- 
man a suggestion. 

Mr. OWENS. When the House voted on the motion to consider 
the case, and not the report, which was privileged, was not that 
substantially and in fact a motion to suspend the rules and con- 
sider the case? 

The SPEAKER. Not in the least. 

Mr. OWENS. As a matter from the committee, it would have 
been a matter QE Cs 

The SPEAKER. It was a matter of privilege independently of 
the report of the committee. There are certain cases which have 
the right of way because the committee in charge of them is per- 
mitted to report at any time for consideration 

Mr. OWENS. . Yes; but “the committee” did not report. 

The SPEAKER. But the right of an election case is higher even 
than the rules of the House. X 

Mr. MCMILLIN. When the rules of the House provide for the 
disposition of a question in the way that the Chair states, or for 
reference to a committee, we contend that when the matter is re- 
ferred to the committee under the rules of the House it can only 
get back to the House by affirmative action of a majority of the 
members of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. That question could have been passed upon 
had it been raised before the House determined to consider the 


case. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. But it strikes me, Mr. S. er, that the mat- 
ter having been in charge of the committee, having been referred 
to it by the House, that point may be raised at any time, 

The SPEAKER. After the House has decided to consider? 

Mr. McMILLIN. At any time before action is taken, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the point of order is not 
well taken. 5 

Mr. McMILLIN. I wanted to present the facts and call the 
attention of the House and of the country to the matter to show 
that we are proessegiug here to consider what is claimed to bea 
report, but which, under the rules of the House, is not a report 
of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that would bean argument 
as to the merits, but is not sufficient to induce the Chair to over- 
rule the express determination of the House to consider the case. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I will make one observation in 
reference to the subject alluded to by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] before proceeding with the argument of 
this case, and that is that the minority report is signed by only 
three members, and we have therefore a majority on the report 
that is presented to the House by the committee. In addition to 
the circumstance of the report being signed by four members of 
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the committee, we have also the cooperation of the tleman 


from North Carolina [Mr. LINNEY], another member of the com- 
mittee, and also, generally, of Mr. Moopy, from Massachusetts, 
who, however, did not sign the report. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, on account of the great delay to which we 
have been subjected in this matter before the House, I pro to 
restrict the debate to twenty-five minutes on each side, and at the 
expiration of that time I will move the previous question. We 
shall concede to the other side, if they desire it, twenty-five min- 
utes, either to one of the members or to some of the gentlemen on 
that side who may desire to discuss the question, and at the expi- 
ration of fifty minutes I shall demand the previous question, as I 
have stated, 8 of the great delay to Which the case has been 


ME num 
. McMILLIN. The gentleman makes that, I UD: as an 

announcement, not as a proposition, The reading of the alleged 
report could not be had within that time. The time is absolutely 
inadequate. 
Mr. DANIELS. The previous question will be moved at the 
x. ation of fifty minutes. 

his case comes before the House for its consideration as a con- 
test growing out of the right of one of these parties to the seat as a 
Representative from the Ninth Congressional district of the State 
of Alabama. In the short time in which I shall ask the attention 
of the House in regard to the case I simply propose to submit to 
their consideration the leading facts relating to the contest and 
to show the parka k by those circumstances which 1 shall un- 
dertake to narrate, of the manner in which this election was car- 
ried on in that Congressional district of the State of Alabama. 

The first precinct to which I shall direct your attention is the 
Elyton precinct, a precinct where it was proposed to deduct some 
29 votes from the contestee; but on consideration of one member 
who did not consent to the count so made, the deduction was 
limited to but 5; and so there is no necessity of going further 
into that subject, as it will not affect the general result. 

At Hillman precinct, in the same county, the polls were not 
opened atall. This is usually a Republican precinct; there was 
a small Republican majority in the precinct, and the officers of 
election refused to open the polls or hold the election at all. This 
means that certain votes were lost for the contestant to which he 
would otherwise have been entitled. There is no way of deter- 
mining what the result of the election would have been, although 
the proof is that there would have been a Republican maorit. 
The excuse for not opening the polls was that it was a very cold 
day and they had no means to make a fire. In the Birmingham 
precincts, two of them, a large number of deputy sheriffs were 
appointed as officers of election, and they interfered with and ar- 
rested persons who were present, which had the effect of intimi- 
dating voters and driving them away from the polls, and the re- 
sult was that the Republicans lost a large number of votes. The 
pretense on which these arrests were made was that the ms 
arrested had tickets and were showing the colored ple how 
they should mark their tickets in order to vote the Republican 
ticket. Here [indicating] is a sample of the ticket they had, 
showing that itis a mere skeleton or copy of the ticket, and was 
rig bases as a direction to the ignorant voters, indicating to 
them how to mark the cross on their ticket, or showing where it 
should be placed. The law of Alabama provides that no person 
shall have in his possession a ticket or a copy of a ticket that is to 
be voted on the day of election, under pain of prosecution. This 
was not a copy of the ticket, but simply a skeleton of a ticket for 
the purpose of showing the ignorant people where they could 
— the ballots for the purpose of voting them. These le 
were driven to a distance from the polls by these officers and by 
the prosecutions of the persons who were endeavoring to instruct 
them as to how to cast their votes. 

Here is a ticket [indicating] which was used in this election in 
Alabama, and it will be seen that it is entirely different from the 
skeleton ticket which was used to show these ignorant voters how 
to mark them. We estimate that contestant lost from 60 to 69 
votes by this proceeding. There was also quite a distance between 
the election th and the room in which the ballot box was 
located; but we have made no particular point about that, al- 
though there was this gross irregularity in thisarrangement. We 
simply ask the deduction of the votes in thé two precincts of 
Birmingham and the number proven to have been lost to the 
Republican candidate by intimidation caused by the arrest of 
those persons who were showing the colored voters how to cast 
their votes. uM ; 

I come now to the Bessemer precinct, in that district. This 
precinct was shown as having a registered vote of 1,271. On the 
evening ing the election the Democratic officer—sworn to 
bea Democrat—put into the box the ballots of every voter, and 
delivered them to the proper officials of election. This box was 
delivered to Mr. McKinney, the deputy sheriff, the box being then 
locked. McKinney testified that the locked box was delivered to 
him with the key tied to the handle. He says he put it in the 


sheriff's office and locked the door; that there wasonly one key to 
the door, and McKinney and a Mr. Matingly were the only persons 
who used the room. He locked the room and left the ot box 
there with the key tied to the handle of the box. 

In the morning he went there. The box was heavy the night 

before, as he says, and it was lighter when he took it up in the 
morning. It was locked, a ently. The door was locked. 
The windows were down. He carried the box to the poll. It 
was understood at the polls before the election was opened that 
this box had been robbed, and Mr. McKinney says that when he 
went there and found the box in this condition (and he was prob- 
ably the person who depredated upon these ballots in this manner) 
he found evidences of burnt paper in the grate. When the box 
came to be opened the books were gone. e challengers’ oath 
was gone, and over 2,000 ballots had been taken out of that box 
and burned in the grate. So when the ballots were brought to 
the polling place and opened in the morning, there were but 127 
ballots in the box, and one of those was spoiled. One hundred 
and twenty-six were voted. 
. Mr. Collins, who was a resident of the district there and famil- 
iar with all the voters in the locality, testifies that he knows that 
the night before the election took place word was passed around 
to the ocrats to be there early in the morning to vote, because 
the ballots would give out. The Democrats appeared there early 
in the morning and were taken up the back way, according to the 
evidence, while others who were there to vote, members of the 
opposition, weredelayedin front until these ballots were all voted— 
at about half past 8 o'clock—and there were no more ballots to be 
voted. There were over 2,000 ballots destroyed, and destroyed by 
the men who had control of the election and the custody of this 
box, so that the e erp had no means of expressing its senti- 
ments upon the subject of this election through the instrumental- 
ity of the ballot box. 

Then, in addition to that, these inspectors of the election, who 
were povabi concerned or confederated in the destruction of 
these ballots, took no measuresat all to procure additional ballots, 
so that the voting could go on, and the matter was finally taken 
up by two outside men, one a Republican and one a Democrat, 
who went over to Birmingham, a city about 12 miles distant, to 
get additional tickets printed. They got them printed and re- 
turned to the polls there about 2 o’clock in the afternoon. There 
was a period of over five hours when there was no voting done, 
when there were no votes to cast at this election. When they 
returned there the inspectors were asked to open the polls and go 
on at once with this election, but they procrastinated in the mat- 
ter until about half past 2 o’clock, when in answer to a request of 
Mr. Vaughn to Mr. Jackson that they should open the polls and 
go on voting, he said, ** We will get them open soon enough for 
you damned Republicans”; so that that was all the satisfaction 
they got. When the polls 8 these men who had been 
there for the purpose of voting absented themselves, especially 
the persons who were em quen in the manufacturing establish- 
ments at Birmingham, and they were justified in absenting them- 
selves because it was announced by two of the managers when 
the ballots gave out that there would be no more voting, as the 
votes had given out, and they might as well go home, and they 
were sent home. 

Now, u this subject there was a paper published in Bes- 
semer—a Democratic paper, the Bessemer Weekly—which com- 
mented on this matter very sensibly and very properly, in un- 
measured terms, condemning the conduct of those persons who 
had stolen the ballots in this manner, to deprive the opposition of 
their privilege of voting. I have not time to the entire 
article, but it contains this clause: 

A crime has been committed that should be ferreted out and the perpe- 
trators brought to the penitentiary. 
There is not a man in Bessemer worthy of the name of man that approves 


of this crime or that can look with the slightest tolerance on those who 
would palliate or excuse it. 


This is the language of a prominent Democratic paper, showing 
that the sentiment of the better portion of the Democratic party 
in that precinct was opposed to this destruction of ballots and 
opposed to the excluding of voters from voting in this manner. 

t has been said in the minority report that these ballots wero 
probably stolen by the Republicans, but there is not a word of 
evidence that any Republican knew where these ballots had been 

ited. On the contrary, there is evidence showing that no 
other man knew where they were or how they had been left except 
this man McKinney, who was one of the managers of this election. 

Under these circumstances we claim, while the evidence shows 
that from four to six hundred votes probably had been lost by the 
destruction of these ballots, that there should be allowed in this 
case to the contestant the number of 365 votes, making the num- 
ber low, for the purpose of keeping it within conservative limits. 

A question of a similar character came before the Fiftieth Con- 
gress, where Mr. Lacey made a report under somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances, but where the system of voting was entirely different 
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from this, in which upon the authority of an election case this 
language is used: 


When al ter offers to vote for a particular candidate and uses due 
1 revented by fraud, violence, or in- 


——.— in endeavoring to do so, and is p: 
idation from depositing his ballot, his vote should be counted. 

That hasreceived theapproval of the House in the case of Niblack 
vs. Walls. The case that we now present to the House is within 
this principle, for these men did all they could. They were ready 
to vote, and they were defrauded out of their votes as effectually 
as though the ballots had been by physical violence taken out of 
their hands. 

Now, passing that, we will come down to the Marion precinct. 
There isa iarity that is found only in the case of this elec- 
tion, as well as this stealing of the votes. 

Here is a plan of the court-house, The entrance is through 
there [indicating], through which the voter had to in order 
to get here where the booths were. Then here is a door pense 
through the partition to the next room, at the opposite end of the 
room to where the booths were. Here is the ballot box at the 
opposite end. Now, then, the voter went in here first, to prepare 
his ballot, and after he had prepared his ballot and was p ^ 
to go in here, the ballot was taken by Mr. Hurt, a Democratic in- 
spector of that election, and the voter was not allowed to take his 
ballot through this door and go into the room where the ballot 
box was; but it was taken from him by this man Hurt, no voter 
being able to follow him and see what he did with the vote and 
whether he deposited it or not in the ballot box, and he had no 
means of knowing whether Mr. Hurt had acted honestly in the 
matter. Now,Mr. Hurt made a statement to a Mr. Draper, who 
was a Democratic friend of his, subsequent to this election, when 
Mr. Draper informed him of the manner in which they managed 
those things in Mississippi, in which he says they did not manage 
it that way in the State of Alabama; that they divided their 
voting place into these two rooms, and then they took the ballots 
to carry them from one room to the ballot box, and changed them 
as they went to the ballot box. That is the testimony of Mr. 
Draper, who is a Democrat according to his own testimony, and 
Mr. Hurt did not take the stand to contradict it or to contradict 
the statement; and we submit that the statement is competent for 
the consideration of the House, because Mr. Hurt was a co-con- 

irator with the other conspirators carrying on a fraudulent 

ection. 

Now,thelaw of the State of Alabama requires that a room shall 
be provided by the sheriff for the purpose of carrying on the elec- 
tion, and that the booths should be placed in the room. "Then, in 
addition to that, that when the voter had red his ballot 
he should hand his ballot to the inspector to it it in the bal- 
lot box. This was all evaded and prevented by the machinery 
resorted to in this case, and a system of fraud in this matter was 
created and perpetrated, as in no other election case that has been 
brought before the attention of this House in the consideration of 
these cases. The consequence is that there is no reliable evidence 
that any is, pm votes were deposited in the ballot box by the per- 
sons or under the authority of the persons who gave those tickets 
to Hurt. A man named Nelms testified that there were 196 Dem- 
ocrats on the polling lists, and he gave their names. 

Now, these persons, if they voted there at all, were bound to go 
into this room and there prepare their vote; and while he knew all 
these persons, he could not give the name of any of the 196 as per- 
sons who through this room and pre their votes there 
and delivered them for the purpose of voting any ticket at that 
election. He does not pretend to say that they voted; but he 
knew their names were on the list. If these men had voted he cer- 
tainly would have noticed some of them, as he knew their names, 
He would have noticed them as they passed through this room, 
and would have given us the name of those whom he recognized; 
but there is not a word of that kind of testimony. He gives the 
names of those who are on the poll list, and that poll list was made 
for the purpose of accommodating those who were interested on 


this occasion. 

Another man, Moore, says that 28 Republicans belonged toa 
Democratic club, but he does not say that they voted. On the 
other hand, upon his final examination he said he had reason to 
su a good cag of them voted; and that was all he said 
about this, showing the entire scheme through which this matter 
was carried on, being a device as completely effective as it could 
be, by placing the ballot boxes in one room and a place to p 
the ots in the other, by means of which fraud was su I 

rpetrated. As to those ballots, the committee have conclud 
that they should be entirely rejected. There were 45 votes for the 
contestant, but they were not accounted for at the polls. Two 
hundred and twenty votes were found to be there for the contestee, 
and we haveallowed the matter to stand with these entirely taken 
out of the account. 

Now, as to the other incts, which I will go through very 
rapidly, there are six of them concerning which no disagreement 
is aon the part of the contestee, but it is admitted on their 


part that as to those precincts the election has been substantially 
as it was claimed to be by the contestant, and that no more votes 


should be counted than those which the contestant is allowed. 

As to the other precincts, six or seven in number, we present 
further objections. In Gallion beat, and in Greensboro beat, and 
in Laneville precinct, persons were brought on the stand to swear 
that they voted for Underwood, colored persons, ublicans ap- 
po , over 200 of them, and the House will see when attention 

called to this fact, as it will be presently by my colleague on the 
committee, that the questions were written out before they were 
put to these persons, and they were required to answer in the 
words that had been prepared in advance for that Lied pem by the 
individuals who desired their testimony that they had vo for 
Underwood. For the purpose of showing that these ignorant 
people—for they nearly all signed with a cross—were induced to 
swear falsely upon that occasion, I will simply read a few words 
from the testimony of Mr. Jackson, in which he says that he was 
approached by one of the Dares eis of the election and asked to 
swear that he had voted for Underwood. He said: 

They wanted me to in directly after dinner to say I voted. and I told 
him I could not do that; I was afraid I would 5 Itold him I 
didn't know whattosay or how when I got there, and he said, “ Well, I will tell 
you what to say.” 

The evidence of Dickerson is to the same effect. He says that 
when he told Mr. Collins that he did not know what to swear to . 
Collins said, ** Well, we'll tell you," and that he then told Collins 
he could not recollect all that. "That is the testimony to show 
that these men were corrupting voters—hiring voters to swear 
aag the purpose of sustaining the case of the contestee be- 
fore this House; and the men who testified under the employment 
of these persons testified in such a manner that in the Gallion 
5 answer after answer was repeated in the very same words 

y nearly 100 ns, 

As to the Uniontown precinct or beat, we cut that out entirely, 
for the reason that the evidence shows that there were se 
persons noted upon the list who were at a distance of 7 or 8 miles, 
one of them 8 miles, from the polls on the election day, and one 
man's name was placed upon the list who had been dead for over 
eight years. Upon this subject Mr. Richard Ware testifies that 
he watched the polls from before they opened in the morning 
until 3 o'clock in the afternoon and that only 12 persons went in, 
but there was no vote returned for Aldrich there; showing on the 
whole face of the proceedings a concocted scheme for the purpose 
of making a false return, as it was made, and defrauding the other 
side out of the votes they were entitled to. 

In the Five Mile greco the ballots gave out at 1 o'clock in the 
afternoon. How they happened to give out no one understood 
and there was no eS rx erts of it, but after 1 o'clock in the after- 
noon there were no ots there and no effort was made to get bal- 
lots, and the consequence was that the voters who were ready to 
vote were unable to do so, having no tickets by which to express 
their will at the polls. We have found, on the evidence submit- 
ted to the committee, that there were certainly 40 votes lost 
but to be within the fair and square rule of safety, we have 
the number at 22. 

As to the Carthage precinct, there were 32 votes allowed there 
for Aldrich. Seventy-six ns came in and swore that they 
voted for Aldrich during the election; butall that we count there 
is 44 votes to be added to Aldrich. 

Now, without going further into detail, what I have already 
stated illustrates substantially the manner in which this election 
was carried on in utter disregard of the right of the voters and 
of the right of the opposite party for the purpose of preventing 
them from voting at all, orforthe purpose of putting their votes 
in the hands of men to deposit for them. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr.Speaker, I suggest to my colleague that it 
is desirable to ascertain whether some arrangement can not be 
made with gentlemen representing the minority by which the 
debate on this case shall be extended to a certain time, and then 
the vote be taken. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. DAN- 
IELS] announced that at the end of twenty-five minutes on a side 
he would demand the previous question. I said at the time, on 
behalf of the contestee, that we thought the time was unreasonabl 
short. However, if we can come to some agreement by whic. 
there can be a fair opportunity for a hearing of this case we shall 
be very glad to do so. 

Mr. PAYNE. What does the gentleman suggest as the time 
that the 8 desire for debate under the arrangement? 

Mr. Mo My judgment would be that we should have 
two hours and a half on aside. 

Mr. DANIELS. We have lost too much time for that. 

Mr. PAYNE. That would extend the debate until pretty late 
in the day. Suppose that two hours were conceded, with the 
understanding that then the vote should be taken. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I presume I do not betray any confidence 
when I state that originally the managers of the case for the 


* 


‘the question of the amount of time that ought to 
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majority proposed two hours, but that was rejected by us as too 
shortatime. Westill believe that the time is too short in which to 
dispose of an important question like this, involving the examina- 
tion of nearly 2,000 pages of record, but we also realize that the 
sitaation is now not just exactly as it was then—— ’ 

Mr. DANIELS. Considering all the time we have lost, I think 
we ig not to take two hours on a side. 


Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman from 
New York will see, when he reflects calmly upon it, that the 
amount of time lost in any preliminary proceeding does not affect 
given for the 

ion of the substantial question at issue. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the easiest di ition of the 
case would be to agree to two hours’ debate on a side. 

Mr. McMILLIN. We will accept the proposition for two hours 
on a side, if that is satisfactory. 

Mr. PAYNE. And then it will be considered, when the other 
side has had two hours for debate, that the previous question is 
ordered, and we take a yote directly? 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman in charge of the case can move 
the previous question, if he chooses, when the other side has had 
two hours or any other time, as he may please. It is not necessary 
to have any agreement beyond what has already been had. 

Mr. DANIELS. I wish to say, in addition to what I have already 
suggested, that on page 14 of the minority report (and this shows 
the manner in which this report has been made up) it is stated 
that Mr. John A. Bayloe testified that the colored voters in the 
district were from four to five hundred and that they were Dem- 
ocrats. There is no such testimony in the record at all. Bayloe's 
testimony is that the colored vote was from four to five hundred; 
but not a word was said about the colored voters being Demo- 
crats. It is further stated in the minority 80755 that Mr. Hurt, 
who was so skillful in manipulating these ballots at Marion pre- 
cinct, was in the employment of the contestant. There is not a 
word of truth in that statement. He was a Democratic manager 
at that election, all his sympathies and affiliations being with the 
other side, and his disposition was to beat the contestant in this 
election case so far as the vote of that precinct went. That is 
entirely made out. There is not one fact or circumstance to show 


that Hurt was a friend of the contestant or in his employ. There 


is no foundation whatever for that statement. 

This minority report in other respects assumes matters that do 
not appear in any form whatever in the record. It relies upon 
testimony of the most unreliable character that was brought be- 
fore the commissioners—the testimony of men who are now before 
the court—accomplices of these very men who were concerned in 
carrying on this election in the manner I have stated, for the 
p of retaining the contestee in his seat. 

"The only reason why I suggested (and of course it is a matter 
of some embarrassment) that we confine this discussion to so short 
a period of time is the tactics that have been resorted to on the 
val cg side to prevent this case from being considered by the House 
atall. The statement has been made that they intended to con- 
tinue these tactics for the purpose of preventing any vote from 
being reached on this case, the object being to retain the contestee 
in his seat. 

One word further. It has been stated in a morning paper here 
that there was no RIS agreed upon by the committee in the first 
instance, but that all the members of the committee, except one, 
were in favor of the contestee. That is utterly and absolutely 
false. There is not a circumstance or a fact which would author- 
ize even an inference of that kind, There was a division among 
the members of the committee when the vote was first taken; the 
committee then was not full. A short time afterwards, when it 
was full, it was finally concluded to reconsider this vote. Upon 
that occasion there were only three persons (and they were the 
Democratic members of the committee) who were willing to sus- 


' tain the right of the contestee to the seat. 


I may say, further, that while we have been ready to concede to 
every Democratic contestee that has come before our committee 
all the rights and privileges to which he was entitled under the 
evidence and the law of the case, and have ny regia in favor of 
such contestee whenever the evidence and the law would justify 
us in doing so, there has not been a Democrat among the three 
who were on this committee who under any circumstances, or at 
any time, on any occasion, was willing to make the slightest con- 
cession to Republican contestants when their cases were brought 
up for consideration. On the other hand, they have banded to- 
gether as one man, and whenever any vote has been taken or any 
suggestion made, no matter what the evidence proved to be, they 
have voted to sustain the Democratic sitting member under all 
circumstances. 

Mr. TERRY. I wish to ask the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. DaANiELS] whether a great majority of the committee did 
not at one time agree that the contestee was entitled to the seat? 

Mr. DANIELS. They did not at any time. 

Mr. TERRY. Ihave been so informed, 


Mr. DANIELS. The information is not correct. 

.Mr. WILLIAMS. Ishould like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. Upon that final vote on which, as the gentleman states, 
nobody except the three Democratic members of the committee 
voted in favor of the contestee, did all of the Republican members 
vote in favor of the contestant? 

Mr. DANIELS. Yes; substantially. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Substantially.“ How many remained quiet 
without voting at all? 

Mr. DAN S. There were two that did not vote at all. One 

as to the computation of certain precincts; another as 
to the re ity of the proceedings in another precinct. That is 
all the difference that ever existed in the minds of the committee— 
all the difference that arose in the committee room on this sub- 
ject. One of the members who did not sign this report has 
acquiesced and acted with us, and we hope during the progress of 
this discussion to have him express his own views etor the 


House. 

Mr. HULICK. Are we to infer from the statements of the gen- 
tleman from New York that the committee in this case has re- 
solved the doubts in favor of the contestee? 

Mr. DANIELS. Yes, sir; right along. 

Mr.HULICK. That is what I have understood—that all doubts 
were resolved in favor of the contestee. 

Mr. DANIELS. I can say further that in examining these dif- 
ferent precincts no particular theory controlled or influenced the 
examination on the part of the majority of the committee. Pre- 
cinct after precinct was examined separately, the result as to each 
precinct being put down on r; and when the examination of 
all the precincts was conclu the matter was turned over to the 
secretary of the committee, that he might gothrough and pick out 
the items and do the footing. No member of the committee did 
any footing in reference totheresults. Whether the result would 
have come outin favor of the contestant or the contestee, the com- 
mittee was ready to stand by the footing made by the secretary. 
When the footing came it turned out thatthere was a majority of 
220 in favor of the contestant, and that, too, without counting the 
vote in one of the precincts which had by mistake been left out, a 
precinct in which there was a majority of 13 in favor of the con- 
testant, making the majority 233 votes in favor of the contestant 
as against the contestee. "There was the utmost care and caution 
exercised in all these investigations for the purpose of avoiding 
the ibility of injustice. And I can say there was no feeling 
on the part of any member against the sitting member. On the 
contrary, all spoke well of him as a man and as a gentleman; and 
if we could have come to the conclusion to retain him in his seat 
consistently with the evidence there would not have been (as there 
was not in the Maddox case) one dissenting vote against that con- 
clusion. Butthey were driven to the result that was adopted by 
the full and complete examination given to the matter, precinct 
by precinct, when they found these were the absolute figures, and 
Le Dy reason of them the contestant was undoubtedly entitled to 

is seat. 

I nay say further, Mr. Speaker, in reference to the article pub- 
lished in the ne per this morning, to which my attention was 
called, without g through it, that there is not one important 
fact so far as this election case is concerned that is true. On the 
other hand, all of the statements made in reference to the action of 
the committee are without foundation. It has been written and 

ublished on this question to meet the contest before the House 

or the purpose of improperly influencing or attempting to influ- 
ence the House or the members of the Committee on Elections in 
the disposition of this case. And it has been signed by an ex- 
Congressman who has not given his name and was unwilling to 
take the responsibility of vouching for the truth of the statement. 
In fact there is not a material statement in it that is found in the 
record of the case. 

Now, I presume the other side will wish to be heard, and I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. . 8 er and gentlemen of the House, 
I am suffering this morning from a very hoarse cold, and shall 
consider it a 58 privilege if Ican have quiet in the House while 
Iundertake the discussion of this question. In the discussion of 
the case I do not wish to reflect upon any member of this commit- 
tee. Ido not wish to reflect upon the members of the House, but 
I do believe that the report of the majority of the committee has 
misquoted the evidence, and without intending any reflection on 
the honorable gentleman from New York [Mr. DANIELS], I hope 
he will pardon me when I state to this House wherein I believe 
that the evidence in the case has been misquoted to the House in 
that report. 

Let us consider first the Elyton precinct. That is in Jefferson 
County. Jefferson County is the county in which the city of 
Birmingham, Ala., is located—the great iron center of the South, 
There are men living in that conair from one end of the Union to 
the other who have money invested and property interests there, 
It is largely constituted of a white population. 
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This committee charged that the election officers in that county 
were selected only in the interest of the Democratic party; mor 
that the managers of the county and the Democratic offi- 
cials have not given fair resentation at the polling places. I 
challenge the statement, and I challenge the gentlemen to deny 
the counter statement that my honorable opponent furnished a 
list of the persons he desired to represent him as election officers 
to the probate judge, the clerk, and the sheriff of that county, and 
that they appointed the men that he selected. 

This report says that men were appointed who were weak and 
unable to look after the interests of my honorable opponent. But 
again I challenge the gentleman to deny the proposition that Mr. 
Fountain, the chairman of the contestant's Congressional com- 
mittee, furnished a list of the men Mr. Aldrich desired to repre- 
€: him intheelection, and that they were appointed as requested 

im. | 

Mr. DANIELS. I did not so understand the testimony of Mr. 
Lester. I understand from the testimony of this witness that they 
were ignorant men who could neither read nor write. 
ean ARTLETT of Georgia. That was in reference to Perry 

unty. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That was in Perry County; but the same 
allegation was made there as with reference to Jefferson County. 
The Republicans furnished a list of their inspectors, except in 
three of the precincts, and there they refused to furnish them, and 
their reason for not asking representation in those precincts, they 
alleged, was because there were no white men acting with your 
party in these precincts, and that the Republicans would not fur- 
nish the names of colored men. Our party gave you representa- 
tion on all of the election boards where your party asked for rep- 
resentation. Thatis afactshown by the record. And the report 
of the minority of the committee shows the page where you can 
find the names of the witnesses who testify as to the appointment 
of these election managers in these various precincts. ] 

Now let us consider this Elyton precinct again. The gentle- 
man from New York says they have resolved all questions of 
doubt in favor of contestee. Here in this great white county in 
Alabama, where the contestant had managers of election selected 
by himself, they say that 19 votes should be rejected. Why? Be- 
cause there were unfounded challenges. The report admits that. 
Under the law of Alabama when a voter presents himself for the 
purpose of casting his ballot if there is any citizen of that precinct 
who believes he is not a qualified voter he has a right to challenge 
the vote, and then the voter must either produce some one to 
identify him and prove that he lives in the precinct or make an 
aftidavit that he is a resident of the precinct. 

But the gentlemen say that we required negroes to be identified 
by white men. If that were true, gentlemen, it would be mani- 
festly unfair and unjust and would have warranted the rejection 
of this precinct. But I say that the evidence does notshow it. On 
whom x they rely to prove that assertion? They say that a man 
named Diffey, a colored man, says that colored men were required 
to be identified by white men. t us see what Diffey says. You 
will find it in the record, on page 349. Mark you, they say that 
this man Diffey says colored men were required to be identified 
by white men. hat does Diffey say? He says: 

I voted at Elyton and I am a Republican. 

He was their witness. 

. Di the that election refuse to allow an 
m 3 N how many. Sarre tt 


A. Ican not say the managers refused them. I know that they were refused 
and that they stated to me that their vote was challenged. There were 


about 15. 
Q. Do you know whether or not the managers of election in beat 9 in No- 


vember required the colored le to beidentified by any parties per- 
sons or class of persons? And if so, state by what persons or c of persons, 
A. I could not say that they required any particular class of persons, be- 
cause I identifled one man myself. 
* * 


* * * * * 
. Did th of election refuse to all to vote that 
Me recien ye nidum ico a 
A. No, sir; they did not. 
. Was there much of a crowd around the polls? 
No; the crowd was small. 
Q Are you a colored man or a white man? 
Iam a colored man. 

Now, I ask you in all fairness, do this committee resolve the 
doubts in favor of the contestee in this case, when they misquote 
the evidence in this case in this way? 

But this is not all. Diffey says that there were only 15 men 
challenged. Their own Republican manager says there were 
about 12. Ido not quote him exactly, because I am quoting from 
recollection. There were 5 colored men put on the stand who 
said they were challenged. Diffey says he watched all day and 
there were only 15. This report counts for contestant 19 men by 
adding to the number that Diffey says he saw the 5 who testified 
themselves. In other words, they count those men twice. 

Mr. DANIELS. I desire to correct the gentleman. The report 
throws out only 5 votes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman's report says it only throws 


out 5; but in making up the figures the gentleman will see that the 


report says they should add to contestant's vote so as to make it 
87 in this precinct. Now,the original vote was 68, and when 
they make it 87 there is added 19. 

Mr. DANIELS. No; I will state that this reduction from 19 to 
5 was made after the report was first drawn and read to the com- 
mittee. It was suggested that it should be reduced to 5, andit was 
reduced, and in the footing which is made by the secretary of the 
committee the vote is put down at 5. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would not say anything in the world 
for which I have not the . If I have ea mistake in 
what the gentleman says in his report I am glad to be corrected. 
I do not want to misin? inform the House. But I will read what the 
report says: 

They all said they were Aldrich men. In this manner there were 5 colored 
votes unlawfully refused which would have been cast for the contestant. 
They should be added to his vote, making it 87 in this precinct. There were 
no such abuses as will justify the exclusion of the vote in this precinct; but 
it should be increased as already stated. 

The returns of the officers show that Mr. Aldrich was allowed 
68 votes. Now, how can you add 5 to 68 and make it 87? They 
make it 87, and if you will add up the computation of the final 
figures in this case you will find that it requires that 87 to make 
the footing which they find. If the gentleman has made a mis- 
take in his addition, I am glad he has corrected it. 

But they say that we required white men to identify colored 
men. There is some testimony on that point, and I want to give 
you the full benefit of what it is. There is just one witness who 
says that he was told to go and get a white man to identify him. 
He does not say that the managers told him, but he says that the 
man challenging his vote told him. There is another witness who 
says that he was told to get a boss man to identify him; but he 
says that the man who challenged his vote told him that, not that 
the managers of election told him. 

Now let us see what Mr. Pettyjohnsays. He is asked this ques- 
tion, which will be found in the record on page 207: 

Q: State if you saw any person that day challenged or not allowed to vote; 
A ICD, the: Parties Were challenge’ on the ground. thes thay 2M not se: 
side in the beat, j 
* ^ * 


3 E * * 
9 ae there any colored voters identified by colored witnesses that day? * 
e 


re were. 
9. Upon such identification were those voters permitted to vote? 
They were. 

Now, gentlemen, there is your Republican manager. "There is 
the man that you selected to represent your interests, who says 
that these colored men were allowed to be identified by colored 
men, and that they were allowed to vote; and yet, in the face of 
that evidence, this committee bringsin a report telling this House 
and telling the people of the United States, as a reflection on my 
constituency, that we deprived these colored men of their votes 
by requiring them to get an impossible or a wrongful identifica- 
tion, when your own man says it is false. 

Take the next precinct—the Birmingham precinct. What do 
they charge here? They do not charge that there was a false 
return. will call attention to the fact that the gentlemen 
selected at this box to represent my honorable opponent were 
selected by him as they were in the other case. "put who were 
they? One was W. A. Smith, whose father was a Republican gov- 
ernor of Alabama. He is one of the most prominent Republicans 
in our city, an able lawyer and a man of high standing in our 
community. He represented them at one box. And the next, 
C. A. Meisener, a 3 manager of a furnace com- 
pay At the next box was Mr. R. L. Houston, an appointee of 

sident Harrison as r at Birmingham. At the next 
box Mr. L. L. Schwartz, a prominent merchant. 

Now, with these selections, when my people appointed such 
men as these to represent the Republican yat thoa boxes in 
Birmingham, do you not think it is a slander on those people for 
this committee to come here in this report and charge them with 
not giving you fair representation at those boxes? But they say 
that by reason of arrest and intimidation these voters were driven 
away from the polls. What is the evidence? The facts show 
that the Republican managers in this campaign got out a dumm 
ticket, a dummy identical with the official ballot that was voted, 
and it was circulated among the voters. Now, in Alabama we 
work under what is called the Sayre law—it is really an Australian 
ballot system. The law is an educational qualification to some 
extent. The law provides that— j 

Any person * * + whoaids or attempts to aid any elector by means of 
any mechanical device, or any other means whatever, in marking his ballo 


or shall print or procure to be printed, or have in his possession any copy 
the ballot proposed to be voted, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, etc. 


In the face of that law, the Republican committee in the town 
of Birmingham printed ballots identical in size—you will find 
that in Mr. Mothershead's testimony, the testimony of one of the 
attorneys for the contestant here—a ballot identical in size with 
the official ballots, with the names on it the same, except that 
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ent was a cross mark. 
ished it to the voters, 


ite the name of my honorable op 

they took that to the polls and 
under instructions to take the dummy ticket into the box, lay it 
alongside the original ticket, and when they fit the top and the 
bottom the cross at my opponent’s name would fall opposite his 


name in the original ticket, and they instructed them when they 
matched these tickets to make a cross mark opposite the place 
where it occurred on the dummy ticket, whichis in clear violation 
of this law. Why, the gentleman himself, in his report, admits 
that these men who were arrested were lawfully arrested, and then 
he says that we made the arrests to intimidate the voters. 

Well, how many arrests did we make? In the whole city of 
Birmingham, a city of 40,000 or 50,000 souls, where 4,000 or 5,000 
men were registered, on the day of election there were just 5 


men arrested for using these dummy tickets, and I challenge the 
gentleman to show that there was a single other arrest. is re- 
port says that they were arrested and then di leaving 


the impression on your mind that a fraudulent arrest was made 
for the purpose of harassing them, when the facts show that they 
were discharged, and I refer you to the testimony of Mr. Oldham, 
on a demurrer on the indictment, because the indictment did not 
show at what election they were using these dummy tickets. 

But on what testimony do they seek to throw out these ballots? 
On the testimony of two men, one a colored man by the name of 
Simpson. He says that when one of these arrests was made that 
a crowd of 50 men was around him, and that they scattered and 
never came back to the polls. Mark you, there were two voting 
boxes in that beat, and the voters had the privilege to vote at 
either. Of all the persons who were there he can not name any- 
body but the man who was arrested, and yet he goes on the wit- 
ness stand and says that they scattered, and on the testimony of 
that one witness they count 50 votes for the contestant. 

On the testimony of Vincent Tilley they seek to count 9 votes. 
They do count 9 votes. What does he say? He says that himself 
and 9 men were put outof line by B. A. Thompson, a deputy sher- 
iff, and prevented from voting. That is on direct testimony. On 
indirect examination he is asked, Did you vote at the south 
side?” and his answer is, Yes, sir." Gentlemen will find this 
testimony on page 326 of the record. Mr. Thompson says that he 
. did not put Tilley out of the place at the November election, but 

that he did put him ont at the August election because he was 
crowding the booths where they were marking the ballots for 
illiterate voters, and that he mere y put him out of line until those 
men could be voted, to keep him from crowding the polls. Vin- 
cent Tilley himself says that he voted on the south side, and on 
cross-examination he is asked whether the other 8 men that he 
says were there voted, and he auswers that he does not know. 
And yet, on that testimony, those 9 votes are to be counted for the 
contestant! Now, I ap to you gentlemen, in all human fair- 
ness, is that resolving the doubts in this case in favor of the con- 
se. - yd gentleman from New York says he did in preparing 

re 

As Io tho Bessemer box, the gentleman from New York sys that 
a Democratic paper wrote an editorial condemning the fraud there, 
That Democratic paper condemned the burning of those ballots not 
more than I do, but as I challenged my honorable opponent, so I 
challengethiscommittee, I challenge anybody, to say that through- 
out this whole election from beginning to end I have not done 
everything in my power to give vi Beige opponent a fair 
election. At this Hospaner bor it is true that the probate judge, 
clerk, and sheriff sent the requisite number of tickets, and it is 
true that some one went into the sheriff's office that night and 
burned all of those tickets except 127. Mr. McKinney, the man in 
charge of that box, was put on the stand by us, and heswore that 
he had nothing to do with the burning of those tickets, and that 
he did not know who did burn them. 

Mr. DANIELS. The gentleman is mistaken. He does not say 
any such thing. Mr. McKinney does not testify that he did not 
know who burned the ballots. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My recollection is that Mr. McKinney 
does say that he did not have anything to do with it. 

Mr. DANIELS. No, sir; you are wrong there. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. McKinney was put on the stand and 
cross-examined, and he says he had nothing to do with it, and if 
he does not,in so many words, say that he does not know who 
destroyed the tickets, the gentleman on the other side did not cross- 
examine him as to whether he knew or not. Probably it was an 
oversight. But J say there is not a particle of evidence in this 
case to show, and I challenge the gentleman to wes any evi- 
dence to show affirmatively that Mr. McKinney did know who de- 
stroyed those ballots, or that he had anything to do with the trans- 
action. We put the Democratic officials, we put the Democratic 
election officers, we put the manager of my campaign and every- 
body connected with me in the election on the stand, where they 
were subject to cross-examination, and as eina that they 
knew ing about the destruction of those ots. t more 


was possible for us to do? The testimony of contestant utterly 
fails to connect any Democrat with their destruction. 

_ Now, if my honorable opponent lost votes by the loss of those 
tickets at that precinct, whether we are responsible for it or not, 
those votes should be counted for him. But the testimony is that 
when the ballot box was opened and it was found that there were 
but 127 ballots in the box the Democratic election officers sent 
Mr. Tillman to Birmingham to get more tickets, and that the other 
side sent Mr. Carwile; that those two men went to the probate 
judge and he furnished them more tickets, and a majority of the 
witnesses testify that those tickets got to the poll at 1 o'clock. 
The other witnesses swear that they got there at 2 o'clock; but 
the uncontradicted evidence shows that during the afternoon the 
voting at that precinct was slight, and that during the latter 
part of the afternoon there was full 3 for everybody to 
vote who desired to do so. It is true that the evidence shows that 
when the tickets gave out in the morning there were two or three 
hundred men around the poll who did not vote, but the evidence 
also shows that there were two or three hundred men who did vote 
there in the afternoon. 

Mr. Cook, one of the contestant’s witnesses, one of the witnesses 
relied on in this brief to substantiate and make out the contest- 
ant's case, ** guesses” that there were about 200 men deprived of 
the opportunity to vote, although he can not name a man of 
them, and yet this same witness, who can guess with so much 
facility, states that Mr. Schwabacher, one of the men whose names 
appeared on the poll list, was a dead man, whereupon we pro- 
duced Mr. Schwabacher and put him on the stand and he swore 
that he was and had been alive and present at the polls and had 


voted. 

Now, that is the kind of witnesses they up d to prove their case, 
men who will recklessly swear that a man whose name is on the 

lllist is dead when in fact he is alive and has voted. "What 

oes Mr. Carwile himself say about these tickets? He says he 
thinksthere were two or three hundred men who did not vote in the 
morning, but he admits that he is only ‘‘ guessing.” In the first 
lace, they say that we told those voters to leave and that they 
ft, but Mr. wile himself says: 

Then I went among the crowd—myself and others—and tried to convince 
the e we would get the tickets. In a short while afterwards—I can not 
say how long—Mr. Vaughn came with the tickets. 

I read from another place in his testimony: 

Q. How did you get your estimate that there were three or four hundred 
men who did not vote on account of lack of tickets? 

A. It was an estimate I made up, seeing the men on the street. I suppose 
you might call it a guess. 

“ I suppose you might call it a guess!" 

Mr. LACEY. How far did er have to go for their tickets? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They to go 12 miles for their tickets. 
There were two ‘‘dummy” lines and two railroads. It took about 
an hour to go and an hour to come back. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. How many trains were running? 
X Mr. UNDERWOOD. The trains ran on each line every 

our. 

Now observe how fair the committee has been in considering 
the evidence in this case. Here is what they say in the report in 
reference to the managers who were appointed to represent the 
Republican party: 

But these appointees were not the persons whose selection was desired by 
the combinations opposing the Democrats. They were, on the contrary, in- 
experienced persons whose good intentions co be readily frustrated by 
their wily and expert adversaries. 

Now, the tleman from New York will find in Mr. Stile's tes- 
timony the list that was handed in by the contestant's chairman; 
and on that list he will find the name of Mr. Spencer, the Repub- 
lican election manager at that box. Yet it is claimed that these 
men—the very men that they selected themselves, as this report 
says—were not competent to look after the election. But although 
they had their own election managers, they took the precaution to 
have every man who voted for my opponent go ore a notary 
public and make affidavit that he voted; and those affidavits are 
in the evidence. On page 251 of the record you will find the evi- 
dence of Mr. Reville, the man who took the affidavits, and the 
evidence shows that they tallied exactly with the returns. 

Now, when they have i every man's name on the poll list 
that voted for their candidate (and they had the registration lists), 
isit not strange that they come here claiming 365 votes without 
being able to produce or to name the men who they say failed to 
vote for them? Was there ever a case where votes were counted 
where the men voted without knowing whom they voted for? 
Was there ever a case where men voted without telling whom 
they voted for or without somebody else telling? There is no evi- 
dence to show that those 300 men who were round the polls in the 
morning may not have come back in the afternoon and voted. I 
say that by following the action of the committee in this case you 
establish a precedent the like of which is heretofore unknown in 
the history of contested election cases. Itis proposed to count 
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865 votes of men who are agg ee and whom the wit- 


nesses for the contestant can not find, can not identify, and can 
not say whom they voted for. : 

I admit that there were four or five men—possibly seven or 
eight—who testify that they came to the polls in the morning, 
went away, and did not come back again. But outside of those 
there is not a man of those 365 su to have voted for Mr. 
Aldrich who has come forward and testified that he did so vote 
or would have so voted; and there is not one of these guessing 
witnesses who can name any of these su’ voters. Yet you 
propose to deprive me of my seat in this House, and to deprive my 
constituents of their right of representation by the man whom 
they have selected, on such evidence as this; because it requires 
these 865 votes to change the result (220 the report of the com- 


mittee says would change the result); and you propose to do this 
without knowing any of these men whose votes you propose to 
count, and without any evidence identifying them or wing 


how they voted or would have voted. "o 
So much for Jefferson County. I must hurry on, as my time is 
limited; and I want to call attention now for a few minutes to 
Blount County, where it is said the contestant was not fairly 
treated. I attention to the fact that the machinery in that 
county was in the hands of his party or the party associated with 


his; it was in the hands of the Republican p: and the Popu- 
list . If you will look at the testimony of . Hudson you 
will find that we furnished a list of men whom we asked to have 


appointed to represent meatthe pollsin that county, and thattheir 
appointment was refused. It is true that some of the men ap- 

inted were Democrats; but as to numbers of others, we did not 
Lor whether they were Democrats or not. As to two boxes, 
which are well known always to give Democratic majorities, the 
election managers representing my honorable opponent returned 
those boxes to the county board of inspectors; and those officers 
threw out the boxes and refused to count them for me. It is true 
the committee counts those votes for me because I brought for- 
ward the voters and provea their votes. But this circumstance 
shows that the cry of high-handed fraud does not apply alone to 
the Democratic party; that in the counties where the contestant 
and his p controlled I was not allowed the representation that 
I gave to his party in my county; and votes lawfully cast for 
me were wron: y rejected. 

Furthermore, I want to say that from Pratt Mines beat, in Jef- 
ferson County, a return came in unsigned, just as these did in 
Blount County; but the probate judge, clerk, and sheriff of Jef- 
ferson County, the men whom this honorable committee would 
condemn as conspirators and ballot-box stuffers, counted that pre- 
cinct, with 300 5 my honorable op nent, although the 
. representatives of the Republican party in Blount County, under 
similar circumstances, refused to count the votes for me, 

Now let us go to the lower counties. Let us take Marion pre- 
cinct, where I received 238 votes, which the committee disregard; 
where Judge Shivers gave our opponents the representation that 
they asked; where they had Mr. as their representative at 
the box. It is absolutely true that the booths were in one room 
and the ballot boxes in the other. But the law merely says that 
the sheriff shall provide a suitable room in which to conduct the 
election. Any lawyer will recognize the fact that that provision 
is merely directory, not mandatory, and that what was done at 
that precinct did not violate the law and does not make it neces- 
sary to throw out the vote, if the election was otherwise fair, 
merely because the ballot boxes and booths were in two separate 


rooms. 

At that box the testimony shows—Mr. Lester's own testimony— 
that he was satisfied with the clerks who had been appointed. 
The law requires not that the voter shall put the ballot into the 
box, but that the manager shall take the ballot and put it in. 
That provision of the law was complied with. Mr. Lester, your 
own man, your own manager, says he went with Mr. Hurt with the 
vote in his hand, and on almost every occasion he saw him put it 
into Hs box. That is what your man establishes by your own 
proof. 

But they say I cannot have any votes because I have not proven 
my vote; that I did not prove that these men wereon the poll lists. 
Now, gentlemen, this poll list is not attacked. Itis true the re- 
turns are attacked. It is true that the returns were reduced or 
changed. That is true, but they were not changed in my behalf. 

They were changed against me. According to what the wit- 
nesses testify was the real vote that my honorable opponent re- 
ceived, they place the number at only 15 votes, but the returns 
came in giving him 45. It was not, therefore, a change in my 
favor, but a change in his favor. 

But they say that there is no proof that these men voted. Now, 
mark you, Mr. Lester, your manager, says that 302 men voted. 
He identifies the poll list. The poll list is not attacked, as Ihave 
said. There is nobody who has come forward to challenge the 
poll list. The poll list was introduced by the contestant himself. 

You understand that whenever a man comes to vote in our 
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country he gives his name totheclerk, who writes it down, and the 
list of voters thus kept is returned to the probate judge with the 
ballots. Now, here is the certified poll list kept in that manner 
not introduced by us, but introduced and put in evidence by the 
contestant himself. He uses other poll lists in the same way to 
attack other precincts; and yet the honorable committee say that 
there is no evidence as to who voted at this box. I ask you what 
better evidence can be furnished than this? Is it not the highest 
cy eid: Pg when it is introduced by my honorable oppo- 
nent hi in support of his case? 

Now as tothe men who voted. The testimony shows that Mr. 
Nelms took the poll list in his hand and went over it and was 
asked various questions, as, for instance, ** How did this man vote?" 
Do you know this man?" „Is he a Democrat or Republican?" 
and so on, and he proved the names on that list. And that is 
legitimate. All the authorities on elections recognize that it is a 
legitimate way to prove how a man voted. He takes this list and 
picks out 196 names from the list who he swears voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket. The poll list proves that they were voters. : 
Le Vert and Mr. Lester swear that the302 men whose names were 
on the poll list cast their ballots. Not all of the names are on the 
poll list whom Mr. Nelmsidentified as having voted. He says that 
196 are Democrats, and they were Democrats who cast their votes 
that way all the time, Again, Sterling Moore testified that there 
was a Democratic colored club in that town with 66 voters in it 
and that they voted the Democratic ticket. He selects from the 
names on DOR list 28 men he says voted the Democratic ticket. 

Mr. DAN S. Iwould be very glad if the gentleman from 
Alabama would state where and in what part of the testimony 
he makes that assertion. Sterling Moore says, I have reason to 
believe," or something to that effect, that they voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket. . : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, of course he could not say abso- 
lutely that they voted the Democratic ticket, that he saw them 
fix the tickets up and put them in, for he could not have been 
able to do that under the law. He could not swear absolutely 
that he knew it, but he swears that he has reason to believe it, 
that there are reason which induce him to believe it, and in this 
particular instance he swears that these men belonged to a club 
that was well known to have been organized and was working 
for me. Now, if that is not good ground for basing a reason for 
belief upon, I should like to know what is. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. And did not the committee give 365 
votes at Bessemer to the contestant simply on the opinion or be- 
lief that if they had cast their vote they would have voted for the 
contestant, without any testimony at all as to how they voted? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; as my friend from Alabama 
says, they gave my honorable opponens 365 votes at Bessemer, 
where they could not name a single voter, and with no testimon 
to show even a reasonable belief as to how they would have voted. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama, And simply on the opinion of some- 
body that they would have so voted. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It was simply guesswork. But they 
were organized in a club at Marion, and this man who knows them 
says he believes these men voted for me and gives the reasons for 
that belief, which reasons are fully embodied in his testimony 
contained in this record. 

Now, gentlemen, all I have to say is that if you count these 
votes for me that I prove in Marion precinct, they elect me, and 
Isay you can not, under any rules of evidence, di them. 

But as my time is almost exhausted, let me hurry on to Greens- 
boro precinct. In that precinct they put a colored man on the 
stand who watched the polls, and he testifies that 183 men en- 
tered the polling place. They admit that in these precincts they 
ordered Republicans not to register and not to vote. That 
evidence is not contradicted, that that was the order of the execu- 
tive committee. Now, this man admits that he saw 183 men 
enter this polling place, and he says that there were other doors 
by which others could enter. I only got 238 votes there. He ad- 
mits 183 by name, names the men and tells who they were. Well, 
now I prove the votes of 51 other men on that poll list. I put 39 
of them on the stand themselves. I proved the votes of the others 
by other witnesses, which made me prove every vote I received 
in that precinct. 

Mark you, there was an admission of 183. Add the 51 which I 
prove, and I have proved every vote in that precinct except 7 or 
8. I put the election managers on the stand and they swear that 
the vote was honest and straight. Yet this committee rejects 
that precinct and refuses to take the testimony of those witnesses 
whom I put on the stand. They are white men. Here is Mr. 
Lawson, a prominent banker; here is Mr. Massey, the head of 
the college; here are prominent merchants, farmers, and preachers 
in this list. If you will look at the minority report on page 12 
you will find the men who were put on the stand, with the page 
of the record showing where you can find their testimony. Yet 
this committee, which, as the honorable n from New 
York [Mr. DANIELS] says, have resolved all the doubts in my favor, 
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reject those 51 votes, and say that those 39 white men, lawyers, 
IN merchants, and doctors who took the stand and swore 


at they voted for me have perjured themselves. Gentlemen, I 
say are you going to reject the testimony of those 39 men and 
throw out that precinct on the testimony of this one colored man, 
who says he only saw 183 men go into that polling place, but ad- 
mits there were other doors at which they might go in? Or are 

ou going to say that he was simply mistaken, in view of the fact 
that these men have taken the stand and say on their oaths, sub- 
ject to cross-examination, that they were there and voted for me? 
Count that box and you elect me. 
i S BURTON of Missouri. Are these 51 men in addition to the 

? 

Mr.UNDERWOOD. Yes. Of course,it was not necessary for 
us to prove the votes that they admitted. 

Mr. HARTMAN. Is there no other evidence to contradict the 
evidence of these 39 men except the evidence of this one colored 


man? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is all on that point. Mr. Hobson 
swears that there are 50 men on the poll list whom he does not 
know; but we prove all except nine men. 

Mr. HART And nobody disputes it except this colored 
man? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The colored man is the only one. 

Mr. DANIELS. Iask the gentleman right here if Mr. Simms, 
a merchant, did not take an account of the men who went in 
there, eyes, Pe memorandum of their names, and did he not 
state the number? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is what I say. 

Mr. DANIELS.. No; you say there was a colored man. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Simms is a colored man. He says so in 
his own testimony. 85 

Mr. DANIELS. He is a merchant. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But he is a colored man. He keeps a 
huckster's store there in Greensboro, and I believe Simms swore 
to the truth. I believe that when he was sitting there all day 
watching his huckster's stand, some of these men may have passed 
him. And he admits that there were other doors by which these 
men might have entered. I do not say Simms swore to alie, but I 
say he dia not see all these men who went in and who swore that 
they wentin. Isay you can not,on that evidence, say these men 
have sworn falsely, and if you do not say they have sworn falsely, 
you must count this box, and I am elected. 

Mr. LACEY. How much would it amount to? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It would amount to 238 votes. 

Well, now, take Gallion precinct. In that precinct they put 
some men on the stand who swore that some of my attorneys 
offered them 75 cents apiece to testify. That was in rebuttal. 
We had no chance to meet it; but that simply amounts to this: 
We paid the men who testified, as the law requires that they shall 
be paid, 75 cents. I have no doubt that when the officer went to 
summon these men from their fields and their plows, when they 
told him they could not come; that they did not have time to leave 
their work, he told them they would get 75 cents to come and tes- 
tify; but the vote of that precinct where I got 272 votes is rejected 
on the testimony of one man named Jeffries, who says that he 
watched the polls all day. There are six reputable white men who 
say that Jeffries did not watch the polls allday. Jeffries admits 
that he saw 31 white men and 21 colored men goin there and vote. 
He admits that the colored Republicans were not voting, and yet 
this committee only counts, I believe, 38 votes in that box, when 
their own evidence admits 51. - 

But, outside of his own admission, we prove by six men that he 
did not stay there and watch the balance of the day, but that he 
was in the back room of a store picking a banjo. We put 133 
colored men on the stand who swore that they went there that 
day and voted for me. j 

. DANIELS. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. ] 

Mr. DANIELS. I understand you to say that the committee 
only allow you 38 votes there. 

. UNDERWOOD, I think so. 

Mr. DANIELS. We allow you 183 votes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. At Gallion? 

Mr. DANIELS. At Greensboro. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Iam speaking of Gallion. At Gallion I 
think it is 38 votes, 

Mr. DANIELS. You are right. 

Mr. OWENS. Do I understand you to say that there were one 
hundred and thirty-odd aes who swore they voted for you 
against the Republican candidate? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OWENS. Was your opponent the Republican candidate? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, sir; but you understand, gentlemen, 
that your party told these men not to vote. Our party asked them 
to go to the polls and vote; and now, when you turn me out in 
this case and reject this Gallion precinct, you say to the world 


that these men whom your party is responsible for, having given 
them the elective franchise, in whose hands you have placed the 
ballot, that when they go to the polls and swear they voted for a 
Democrat, because they have sworn that they have voted for a 
Democrat, they are unworthy of belief. That is the record you 
make in this case when you reject this Gallion precinct, with these 
272 votes, which alone would elect me. Well, now, I can not 
more fully discuss the details of the testimony; but let us go to 
Laneville precinct. Now, your witnesses have admitted 63 votes. 
There were 102 votes cast for me. The Republican chairman, 
Weems, said that there were more negroes who affiliated with the 
Democratic party in this beat than in any other beat in the county. 
They admit 63 votes there. Weput on thestand every man whose 
name appeared on the polllist outside of those, and they swore 
Der voted for me. Here is the strange thing in this case, gen- 
emen. 

The record shows an order—it is printed, and in the record— 
whereby you told these colored men not to go to the polls and 
vote. Your own witness, Hylton, who admits 63 votes, but says 
there were 24 of these colored men, and he says he believes they 
are Republicans.” Now, on the strength of his testimony that 
they were Republicans, this honorable committee counts them 
for my opponent, when these men went to the ballot box and cast 
their yotes against the orders of the Republican party not to vote, 
when your witnesses admitted that they tried to keep them away 
from the polls. Is it not fair to pocesine that they voted the 
Democratic ticket? But you count them for the Republican ticket. 
They admitted that they voted, and we put these men on the 
stand—19 of them were put on the stand—and they swore that 
they voted for me. Here they are, on page 13 of the record. Gen- 
tlemen, you will find the names of 19 of these men who are voted 
for my honorable opponent by the Election Committee. These 
men went on the witness stand and testified that they went to the 
polls and voted against the orders of your party. These 19 men 
took the stand and swore that they voted for me, and yet 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. e time of the gentleman has 


ired. 
mia UNDERWOOD. I will ask a little further time from the 
5 who has control of this matter. I believe we have two 
ours. 


Mr. STALLINGS. Iyield the gentleman such time as he needs. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The report of the committee elects my 
honorable opponent by 220 votes. Now, these men, gentlemen, 
whom this committee counts for Mr. Aldrich on the statement of 
your own wituesses went there and voted, and voted against your 
order, and swore they voted for me, yet the honorable gentleman 
from New Yorkin writing thisreport says that these 19 colored men 
have perjured themselves, and that you should not listen to their - 
testimony, but on the testimony of this man Hylton, who ‘* be- 
lieved” that they are Republicans, he will count them for the 


contestant. 

Take that record to the comes gentlemen. Take that record 
and go before the people of the United States and say that you do 
the fair thing when an election case is presented to this House. 
Isay to you that bold was the man who stole the sacred fire of 
heaven and hid it in a hollow reed, but not less bold is he who 
steals the elective franchise from the people of Alabama and hides 
it in a hollow decision of this House. It is true I regret to lose 
my seat, but Iam not arguing this case for myself. I feel it my 
duty to my constituents to let the country know on what evidence 
they are charging my people with fraud. Ihave not time to go 
through the rest of this testimony. I have pointed out more than 


a half a dozen precincts that if you counted would elect me. But 
I say to you in conclusion that when you decide this case against 
me you are putting a precedent in the decisions of this House 


that you will regret in the future. You have put this bitter cup 
to the lips of the people of Alabama, but I warn you to pause lest 
some day even-handed justice shall place the poisoned chalice to 
your own lips. I thank you, gentlemen, for your kind attention. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. STALLINGS was recognized. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Mr. Speaker, as I understand the situation, 
the gentleman on the other side [Mr. DANIELS] has about twenty 
minutes, and per ao have two hours remaining on the side of 
the contestant. ow, I do not think it is fair that both of the 
hours allowed to the contestee in this case should be consumed 
following each other, thus giving the other side more than an hour 
and a half for their conclusion. 

Mr. DANIELS. I will say to the gentleman that probably we 
Shall not occupy the whole of that time. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Then, Mr. Speaker, as I understand, there 
will be only one speaker on the other side after I conclude for the 
contestee? 

Mr. DANIELS. I do not say that; but we are ready to go on 
now if the gentleman prefers. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Under the circumstances, Mr. Speaker, it 
seems to be necessary for us on the side of the contestee to occupy 
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As I understand, under the custom and the rule 


our time now. 
of the House, it is for the contestant to conclude; but it seems 
here that the contestant is not only to conclude, but he is to have 


two hours in which to make the concluding argument. 

Mr. DANIELS. We are perfectly willing to goon now. Dol 
understand from the gentleman from Alabama that he prefers 
not to go on? 

Mr. STALLINGS. I would prefer that the other side should 
occupy a portion of their time now, and then let me go on. 

Mr. DANIELS. Very well; I yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Linney]. 

Mr. LINNEY. Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, we do not attach 
sufficient importance to the investigation of these causes. Upon 
reflection, 1 believe that one of the greatest intellectual contests that 
has ever taken place in this Capitol was the contest in which that 
trio of immortal Americans took part, Mr. Blaine upon the one side 
and Senators Thurman and Lamar upon the other, in the other end 
of this Capitol in 1878. The President of the United States in his 
message had called attention to the fact that there were com- 
plaints in certain sections of the Republic of the placing of cor- 
rupt hands upon the ballot box. Following that message the res- 
olutions of the nation’s darling, the late lamented James G. 
Blaine, were introduced in the Senate. Those resolutions pro- 
voked a discussion which is justly celebrated for the bringing to 
bear of eloquence and learning that have never been surpassed in 
the Senate of the United States. I willread a brief extract from 
the message of the President of the United States which resulted 
in the introduction of those resolutions: 

It will befor the Congress for which these elections were held to make such 
examination into their conduct as may be ap te to determine the valid- 
ity of the claims of members to their seats. In the meanwhile it becomes the 
duty of the executive and judicial departments of the Government, each in 
its province, to inquire into and p violations of the law of the United 
States which have occurred. 

Here, Mr. Speaker, the attention of this Federal legislative de- 

rtment of the Government is directed to the fact, the important 
Fact, that it is only in Congress that a remedy for stealing votes 
can be applied. There is no more chance to correct this great evil 
in the State courts than there is to shoot off the horns of the moon 
witha popgun. [Laughter. Why dolsayso? I say so because 
gentlemen on this floor will bear me out in the assertion that in the 
charges delivered by our judges throughout the various States of 
this Union, especially throughout the Southern States, you have 
rarely heard any mention made of election frauds, ou hear 
elaborate arguments presen ton by our judges upon assaults and 
batteries, upon forcible dag! roves upon the obtaining of goods 
under false pretenses, upon forgery, and matters of that sort, but 
only a line, if even so much as a line, is ever given by the courts 
to the greatest of all questions, to wit, the right of the suffragan 
eil rs ballot and to have that ballot counted as cast, [Ap- 

use. 

x It is refreshing, however, now to know that our judges of the 
South, and especially of North Carolina, are doing their full duty 
in this respect. I recollect on one occasion, in a jocose spirit, ap- 
proaching a judge in my own State, a great and glorious man, 
and saying to him, Judge, I will go 20 miles to hear you deliver 
an elaborate charge upon the crime of laying corrupt hands upon 
the ballot box.” The judge turned to me in the same jocose way 
and said, “LINNEY, if you will wait until some ragged Radical 
steals a Democrat’s votes, you can hear the charge without walk- 
ing 10 steps.” Of course that was a joke on the part of the great 
judge; he did not mean it seriously, but it becomes icy logic in 
many States of this Union, and it means that no adequate remedy 
for the laying of corrupt hands upon the ballot box is to be found 
in the courts in the past. 

The President of the United States was right in his message. 
Following that message came the resolutions of Mr. Blaine. Then 
followed the great discussion between Blaine on the one side and 
Senators Thurman and Lamar on the other. This biography of 
Mr. Lamar which I hold in my hand states that when Senator 
Thurman had concluded his speech there went through the Sen- 
ate Chamber a murmur that there must be an additional reply to 
Blaine's argument, and that that great leader of thought in the 
South, Senator Lamar, was expected to make the RA He did 
s0; and I want to call the attention of members of this House, and 
especially of my friends from the Southern States (whom I recog- 
nize as being the peers of any people on God’s green earth), to the 
reply of that distinguished leader of Southern thought, Mr. Lamar. 
I read his language: 

No, sir; the doctrine that I stated was that if the right of suff: be in- 
vaded anywhere, or any constitutional right infringed in any quarter or by 
anybody, it shall he maintained and enforced if necessary by all the constitu- 
tional power of the Government. 

A noble thought was this suggested by that distinguished leader 
from the South. In other words, his doctrine was: Better that 
the constitutional power of this Government shall be exhausted 
than that the rights of one suffragan shall be infringed upon any- 


where in the United States, I recall, Mr. Speaker, a declaration 


which, if true, was the highest compliment that has ever been 
paid to any party organization in the United States. I believe it 
was the late General Sherman who stated in one of his letters that 
there is no place in the Republican States where a Democrat can 
not cast his vote and have it counted as cast. If that be so, I re- 
peat it is the highest naa, ever paid to any political organi- 
zation in this Republic. It ought to be written as a motto across 
the Republican party flag. Let it be written: “By the Eternal, 
there shall be no nook or corner in this Republic where any 
suffragan may not cast his vote and have that vote counted as 
cast," [Applause.] 

This glorious motto manifests such superb patriotism that it 
will bind all hearts to the flag of the count Second, it shows 
a deep sense of justice, which meets the enlightened conscience of 
the people; and, third, it exhibits superb moral courage, the high- 
est quality of the soul, without which patriotism and justice 
dwarf into nothing. That party which adopts this motto chal- 
lenges and commands the respect of all the sober-browed and in- 
telligent men of this and all other countries. 

Mr. er, let us examine the evidence in this election case 
determine whether the rights of the suffragans in that district 
have not been denied. 1 say they have been disregarded and 
trampled upon. The evidence discloses that in that Congressional 
district over a thousand suffragans having the right to vote have 
been gre of that right. . 

Mr. REDITH. How did the gentleman vote on this case in 
the committee? 

Mr. LINNEY. Iwilltell the gentleman how I voted. Here is 
the 1 

Mr. MEREDITH. Please answer my question. 

Mr. LINNEY. Lam going to answer it. Here is the testimony. 
The bulk of it is immense. hen the matter first came up I had 
not read all that testimony nor the half of it. I had heard the dis- 
cussion before the committee; and I had doubt about the question. 
I declined to vote while I had that doubt. I voted the first time 
in favor of the contestee. After that a motion was made to recon- 
sider. Every member of the committee voted for that motion, as 
Iremember. Is not that the fact, I will ask the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. DANIELS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LINNEY. There was not a single vote 
to reconsider, All the members, including the Democratic mem- 
bers, voted for it. The matter having been held up on the motion 
to reconsider, every man prepared himself to decide the case as 
best he could. On a second vote I still doubted and did not vote; 
neither did the tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Moopy], 
as I recollect. I have since examined that evidence more thor- 
oughly; and the more I investigate it the more thoroughly I am 
satisfied the contestant is elected; and I will risk the assertion that 
my friend from Virginia [Mr. MEREDITH], or anybody else in this 
House, will be as thoroughly satisfied as I am if he will read the 
testimony as carefully as I have. [Applause.] 

Now let me proceed to show some of the iniquities connected 
with this election. And while I speak with animation, God knows 
I speak with no hatred or tinge of hatred against anybody. Iad- 
mire the contestee in this case. He stands in the majesty of a 
noble piece of God's workmanship, a gentleman who necessarily 
attracts attention as such, having a considerable amount of per- 
sonal magnetism, as gentlemen here have discovered. Butletme 
call attention to one thing. In the first place, the report of the 
minority of the committee itself admits 128 fraudulent votes. 
The returns show a majority of something over 1,100; and the 
minority report finds the contestee elected, not by that majority, 
but by 128 less. So that this case comes before the House tainted 
with fraud. And if we adopt the doctrine laid down by Chief 
Justice Pearson, the father of my distinguished coll eon this 
floor, the case comes to us in an awkward shape, for that distin- 
guished jurist said that one rotten egg thrown into a pudding 
spoils the whole posting. [Laughter.] Here I can show you a 
case worse than that, where there are a dozen dead dogs thrown 
into the well, destroying the wholesomeness of all the waters of 
the well. [Laughter.] 

Here is one township where there was no election held at all— 
Hillman beat—a Republican beat, mark you, gentlemen of the 
House. It had been Republican hitherto. In this election the 
Jeffersonian Democrats combined with the Populists and the Re- 
publicans. That was a trio omnipotent enough to sweep the 
crippled Democracy from God's green earth. Even if it had not 
been crippled and had stood as a giant, it would have been van- 
quished. Here was this combination against the Democracy. 
Why? More than anything else, because of corrupt meth 
adopted in elections. 

ow, at that beat, a Republican beat, the polls were not opened 
at all. Why? What excuse did the officers give? Why, they 
said, “it was too cold down there in Alabama and they had no 
fire.” What, sir, too cold in Alabama and no fire"! If they 


nst the motion 


had said that they were afraid of the snakes biting them, or the 
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alligators;or something of that sort, it would have been much 


more reasonable. We all know it is never very cold in Alabama. 
Ibelieve that an election was held at the same time in Maine, 
where it is a great deal colder than in Alabama—ten times colder, 
probably. At any rate, it was not too cold in Alabama to hold 
the election. Yet the excuse given for not opening the polls at 
that beat was that ‘‘it was cold in Alabama and they had no fire." 
The thunder they had no fire! [Laughter.] Why, sir, they have 
more sorts of fire in Alabama than in any place in the world. 
They have the fox fire; they have the common fire you light your 
cigar with; and if they do not stop stealing votes they will, 
before this thing is over, have the bi chunk of hell fire that 
ever struck the country. [Laughter.] Let in the face of the in- 
telligent people of this country and before this House that miser- 
able, crooked makeshift and juggle is offered for not opening the 
polls at that precinct in Alabama, where the vote is ublican. 

My friends, my brethren of Alabama, are you not ed of 
it? Let me illustrate this point, and I ask my friend from South 
Carolina [Mr. TaLBERT] to allow me as a piece of pleasantry to 
use him by way of illustration. If I were called upon to select 
the bravest man in this House I should select the distinguished 
gentleman from South Carolina. I have wanted to jump on him 
once or twice in this House, but I was afraid to do so, and there- 
fore have not attempted it. I believe he would fight a buzz saw; 
I believe he would fight a rattlesnake through a rail fence and 
give the snake two bites to start e Suppose he 
and I were to fall out and I were to challenge him or he me and I 

.had the right to select the instruments with which we were to 
fight. Suppose I should select a double-barreled shotgun and 
give him a broom straw, would you not think that I was a miser- 
able coward? Certainly. And I would be a miserable, scurvy 
coward if I were to do such a thing. 

Now, what is a fair election? It is a great war of opinion. The 
Democracy in Alabama challenged the Republican party to this 
friendly contest, in which the higher qualities of soul and brain 
were to be exercised. In this conflict of opinion what do the 
Democrats do? Sg Rice p an election law, which if you will 
examine it, you will find to be a one-sided law. What else do they 
do? They require a certain ballot to be voted, and none other, 
and then they refuse to furnish the ballots, and at one place they 
refuse to open the polls, Is not that worse than the case I put, 
of selecting a double-barreled shotgun for myself and giving 
my friend a broom straw? It is striking below the belt. It is 
cowardly, and can not be supported or maintained, and will not 
be, I am sure, by any gentleman who represents the other side. 

ow will you explain it? It stands absolutely unexplained. 
There is no attempt to explain it. It is thereto-day, and the minor- 
ity report makes no allusion whatever to it. How many votes did 
the contestant lose? We do not know. Why? Because there was 
no return of ves} election officer or any means of ascertaining how 
the people would have voted except the mere fact which is recog- 
XL. and not questioned, that it was a Republican precinct. 
Spp m that case the same rules laid down by the English 
judge that the presumption in all cases is against the spoliator, you 
would give every vote which is ordinarily cast in that precinct to 
the contestant. 

But the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. DANIELS] 
who makes this report takes no account of it because the polls 
not being opened the whole thing was a blank in his opinion. 
The contestant got no benefit from it, but a stab was given to the 
right of which, according to Mr. Lamar, should not have 
been given, if Mr. Lamar told the truth, in the presence of the 

33 light and transcendent intellectual genius of James G. 
aine when he confronted him, when he said it is better that the 
entire constitutional powers of the Republic should be exhausted 
than that this blot and stain should be on the history of the 
Republic. Yet it is there undnswered and can not be accounted 


for. 
er, there is nothing worse than that. 


Now, Mr. S 
Mr. FAIRC D. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
EY. Certainly. 


1 for a question? 
T. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Do you know what vote was usually cast 
in that inct? 

Mr. TIN NEY. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. 'There has not been an election 
there for four years. 

Mr. LINNEY. Well, that is even worse and worse. Hasitbeen 
too cold all the time for four years? ughter.] Idonot believe 
that thatisa good reason for not opening the polls and holding the 
election. However, I accept the gentleman's statement that that 
istrue. No doubt they would not open them at all if they knew 
that the vote given would be largely Republican. But, gentle- 
men, you all know that cold weather was not the reason. My 
friends, no doubt, will laugh at this when we get away from here. 

But let me call your attention to another thing in this matter. 
I come now to Bessemer Township. That is the big thing in this 


case. That is the matter about which my friend put a question 
to the contestee which has not been answered, at never will be 
until Gabriel blows his horn. 

Here is the testimony on that point. Here is the law of Ala- 
bama, to which I wish first, however, to call your attention—the 
steepest statute ever written, I think, on this subject. You must 
have registration every year to begin with, and you have, I be- 
lieve, only eighteen days to complete itin. Then after that you 
have what they call the secret ballot. It is the statutory secret 
ballot. Whatelse? Then you have the booths, and here is a de- 
scription of them. In addition to that we have section 14, which 
provides: 

Be it f palea enacted, That in all elections hereafter held in this State on 
any subject which may y law be submitted to a vote of the people, and for 
all or any State, county, district, or municipal officers, the voting shall be 
secret official ballots, printed and distributed as hereinafter provided, an 
no ballot shall be received or counted in any election to which this act applies 
except it be provided as herein prescribed. 

Then they proceed under this most remarkable provision of the 
law. Just listen to it, gentlemen, while I read it: 


or any person who shall interfere with any. 2 when 
y influence or attempt to undul 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. LINNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This horrible example that the gentleman 
has just read to the House of Representatives—after having called 
the attention of the House to it as a horrible example—I would 
ask him if it is not substantially contained in the law of eve 
pgs the United States which has adopted the Australian bale 
ot system? 

Mr. LINNEY. Inever saw that feature in any of them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You had better hunt up the statutes of the 
various States. 

Mr. LINNEY. If they have any such features, they are cruel 
and unjust. Why do I sayso? t harm can there be in a man 
having a copy of the ballot that he pro to vote? I suspect 
the p was to furnish an excuse for the numerous arrests 
that the evidence shows were made, parties being arrested on this 
charge and in many cases being immediately 8 on the 
reading of the statute that I have called attention to. 

But let me go on and see how this statute operated in this Bes- 
semer precinct. Mark you, no citizen could have his ballot. They 
must prepared; and the statute provides that there must be 
twice as many ballots as there were registered voters. How many 
registered voters were in that precinct? Here is the roll. There 
were something over 1,200, if I have counted correctly. 

Mr. DAN . Twelve hundred and eighty-three. 

Mr. LINNEY. Twelve hundred and eighty-three registered 
voters in that township. How many ballots did they furnish? 
They furnished only 126 ballots for 1,983 voters. Mark you, cer- 
tain officers were designated as the proper custodians of those offi- 
cial ballots. Certain officers were designated as the only ies 
who could prepare them. Any ballot prepared by any else, 
or being in the possession of any suffragan, subjected the suffragan 
to indictment and to fine, to the penalties that I have read. 

The testimony shows that a Democratic officer took the 2,400 
ballots and put them in a room. He fastened the room up mighty 
tight, of course, and he says that he took the key away with ted 
I call the attention of my friend to the fact that he omits one lit- 
tle circumstance. The testimony fails to show that he locked the 
door before he took the key. But he took the key away. He had 
two agents, I believe, or one deputy, at any rate, and t deputy 
says nothing. He stands mute. He is not introduced. On the 
morning of election day they go down there to get the ballots. 
What is the result? y, he said when he picked up the box, 
It is lighter now than it was yesterday”; and there were some 
ashes near the box. When they opened the box again the ballots 
were all gone except 126. The testimony further shows that the 
Democrats rushed in to vote; that in some instances they wore 
upon their coats a sign of official power. Some of them voted, 
and as fast as they voted these marks or badges were changed and 
given to others, and they got in at the back doortovote. Shortly 
the 126 ballots were exhausted, while there stood outside an im- 
mense columm of freemen, suff: ns, nen who, in the language 
of Lamar, the great Southerner, had a right to vote, and whose 
right was of such transcendent importance that he said, ** Better 
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exhaust the entire constitutional power of the Republic than 
allow this crime to be committed.” This column of impatient 
voters stood there awaiting the pleasure of their adversaries to 
whom had been committed the duty of furnishing them with bal- 
lots, which duty they did not perform. 

Here is the testimony of one gentleman from Kentucky, who 
says he is engaged in the . — business, that he is a Thomas Jef- 
ferson Democrat. In the t place he is a Kentuckian, in the 
second place he loves a good drink of whisky, in the third place 
he is a Jeffersonian Democrat, and if that does not make him a 
great man, I should like somebody else to add one other quality 
which will. Iexpect, like a great many men in North Carolina, 
he loves a woman, and that makes him, of course, a grand and 
noble man. What does he say? He says I was there at that 
voting precinct. I voted early, and there stood men in a rage, 
excited men." Ido not say that that is the exact , but 
that is the substance of it, that there were men there who were 
complaining. 

At one time a flag was raised, before the voting began, and the 
announcement was made, All men in favor of good government 
and Aldrich come to this flag.” They gathered around it in honest, 
patriotic protest against this outrage upon the ballot box, against 
that crime that was being perpetrated, against this wholesale 
high treason, we may call it, that was being perpetrated down 
therein this land of liberty. For protesting a number of them 
were arrested—arrested because it was said the statute prohib- 
ited it. The statute was brought out and read, and nothing was 
found in it to prohibit what they m doing, and these men 
were turned loose. They were laborers from the furnaces, from 
the farms, and from the factories, gathered there to vote, as 
they said, for good government. There were no tickets for them 
to vote. They retired and went away, and either that witness or 
some other one is the contestant lost between 400 and 500 votes, 
and he winds up finally by saying he lost 500 votes, and the char- 
acter of this witness is un i 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Who was the witness? 

Mr. LINNEY. Heisthe Kentucky gentleman. His testimony 
is in the record. Mr. Harney is one witness, but he is not the 
Kentucky witness. The testimony is so long it is difficult to find 
and read in full. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let us get the Kentucky gentleman, the 


liquor seller. 

Mr. LINNEY. You will find the evidence here in this record. 
Here is Mr. yw and there are two or three witnesses after 
him. You willfind, if you will read it, that I have substantially 
stated the testimony. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The testimony of all three or of just one? 

Mr. LINNEY. Oh, they do not all swear to the same thing. 
If they did, I would think it was fixed up. If gentlemen will read 
this, they willfind I have understated it. But, gentlemen, let me 
show you something that does not depend upon the testimony of 
& witness, something that can not lie, something that human evi- 
dence can not destroy. It is a piece of natural testimony as true 
asits great author, the God of the universe. Let me call our 
friend's attention to that. 

Now, here in this precinct there were how many votes? I ask 
members to look. Only 486 votes on the tally list. That was the 
number of votes given in this er precinct, where there is a 
registry of nearly 1,283, according to my friend. Now, gentle- 
meno the list out of that four hundred and odd votes, 27 votes 
are fictitious; 27 votes cast in the air, px reer | no living soul. 
They are coined in the brains of the election officers. Partisan 
hate, partisan injustice, and rancor coined these names and 
placed them upon the polling lists. Of course they represented 
votes; but represented no elector, no suffragan. You have to add 
that to these 486 votes. Mark you, here are twelve hundred and 
some odd registered voters, who had been registered within 
eighteen days and had registered that year. They therefore are 


entitled to be received. they each represent a man who regis- 
tered within eighteen days, you may rest assured that he will vote 
if he gets a chance. 


Now, let us see how many of them voted. You take 486 from 
the number of registered yoters and then strike out these fictitious 
names that were thrown in there, that were coined for this evil 
purpose, and it leavessomething near 700 men that did not get to 
vote. Who were they? Were they Democrats? Do you not know 
that there was not a ocrat among them? Oh, they say, How 
do you know?” We ought not to state anything ess we have 
some evidence to prove it. A member of Congress has no right 
to do that; even a lawyer in a court has no right to do that unless 
he has made the proof, Here are 27 fictitious votes. If there is 
any evidence to contradict it I have failed to see it, and I ask my 
friend upon the other side, when he comes to this question, to 
show that it does not exist if he can from this record; and if so, 
I will join my friend in wiping it out so that it can not longer 
stand as a blur or a stain, a dis; and shameful dishonor on 
our country's history. Wipe it out for the sake of Alabama; 


wipe it out for the sake of the contestee in this case; and wipe it 
out in the cause of . and good government. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Will the gentleman say he will stay with 
me if Ido? We got him twice. Will he stick any faster then 
than he did before? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. LINNEY. How can a man who has a k of conscience 
stick with men with such a record? I do not think that there is 
any animal that stands upon two legs that could stick, and stick 
honestly, by such a record as this. [Great emper Strike it 
out and then go down on your knees in sackcloth and ashes, with 
Sam Jones by your side, and pray twelve years to save you from 
hell, and then, perhaps, I will stick with you. [Great laughter 
and ed INR But not until then. 

Mr. WILL S. The gentleman has not answered the ques- 
tion propounded by the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. LINNEY. ybe the gentleman can answer it to suit him- 
self, and let me go on. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. When once saved will he 

Mr. LINNEY. Now, the gentleman—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You have been saved twice already, as I 
understand. 

Mr. LINNEY. No, he is not saved yet; nor are you, by a long 
shot. [Great laughter.] The only difference between the gentle- 
man and myself is that went pretty close to hell and turned back, 
and you will not turn back. [Great pany Ss You are going 
on. [Continued laughter.] Ithink I had the brains to stop be- 
fore I was destroyed. PEON laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. : e difference between myself and the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [great laughter] is that I never ad- 
mitted that I came pretty near going to hell. [Laughter. 

Mr.LINNEY. Idonotbelievethe devil ever admitted that yet, ` 
either. I have never heard of his making any admissions against 
himself. [Great laughter and applause.| I have never heard of 
it if it be so. ee langhter.] In fact, that character you 


admire most always said exactly the opposite of what he meant. 
MEC teach sin the carriage of a saint." Hear him through 
Sal do I feel rise orb pens, 
Not only to trace and their causes, 


But to know the ways of higher agents, deemed however wise. 


That was the lan. of the devil, the biggest liar that ever per- 
formed in the world. i Greatlaughter.] But notwithstanding, it 
was said of an occasion that has done more harm than anything 
that has ever been known in this world except an election in Ala- 
bama. [Great applause. ] . 

Mr. . The gentleman from North Carolina, per- 
haps, did not hear what I said when he finished the quotation. I 
said. Therefore you quote it.” 

Mr. LINNEY. Idonot think you said much when you said 
that. [Renewed laughter.] Now, Iwas asking gentlemen of the 
House if they thought that one of these 700 or 800 votes that it 
was admitted were upon that registration list was a Democrat. 
Of course not. Of course I can not state that positively. I was 
not there. One witness has sworn toit, and it is supported by 
the best circumstantialevidence. ‘‘A mute witness,"as Mr. Town- 
send says in his book on Circumstantial Evidence. 

Now, here is a tally list showing four hundred and some odd 
votes, including these 27 fictitious votes. The registration list 
shows twelve hundred and some odd votes. Yet in making up 
the four hundred odd votes on the poll list they had to 21. 
What was the necessity of stealing 27 when there were so many 
names on the registration list? they had taken 27 names of 
regi voters and returned them as voting the Democratic 
ticket there would have been opened an avenue by which this 
iniquity might have been discovered. Therefore they were 
forced to go outside of the registration books and coin 27 names. 

Why, sir, a wolf never steals mutton when he has a ham of mut- 
ton beside him, does he? ughter.] They tell me that a bear 
willlie by a dead hog until he is almost destroyed by the decaying 
touch of time before he will go out and seek new meat. A Demo- 
crat in Alabama is not worse than a wolf or a bear, is he? 
[Lesguter.] He would not steal votes outside of the registration 

t if they could be taken from that list. But the Democrats did 
steal those votes; nohody denies it. Why did they steal them? 
Because the registration lists did not furnish the proper material. 
Else, I res y submit as a legitimate argument, they would 
have taken the names from that list. 

Striking out these fraudulent or illegal votes, there are left 700 
votes that ought to have been added to the vote of the contestant, 
whereas that calm, judicial gentleman over there, Judge DANIELS, 
in his caution, in his conservatism, gave the contestant only three 
hundredandsomethingover. Youdid wrong, Judge! 55 
You intended to do right, but you listened, probably, to the argu- 
ments of eloquent gentlemen like my friend from Mississippi 
before you . WILLIAMS]. Such men seduced you to do wrong. 
They got you off the track. : 


. 
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Now, gentlemen, adopting another expression of the late la- | in which it was done. I can give you my own idea of it. I have 


mented Judge Pearson, let me say, take a fine sight” on this 
case. Take these two lists. Decide this question upon your oaths 
in this exalted place, under your responsibility to your conscience 
and your God. In paing upon this, one of the greatest questions 
that ever claimed the attention of a legislative body, how can you 
refuse to count these votes, which are supported not upon the tes- 
timony of one man, or two men, or a hun men, but upon cir- 
cumstances, natural evidence which is omnipotent in its effect in 
driving the human mind toaccuracy and toa proper conclusion in 
its search for truth. 

So much for that. It is not necessary for me to pursue this 

uestion further. The admission of 128 fraudulent votes taints 

e claims of the contestee in this case. Oh, that it were possible 
for this contestee to rise to a grand display of patriotism! We see 
him here a noble young man, a splendid representative of that 

lorious Southland, my home, where live as noble people as are 

ound anywhere, and where, but for these practices which have 
— overtaken them, the prospect for advancement in the 
scale of civilization, refinement, and power would surpass that of 
any other region. We have there the highest state of moral and 
intellectual manhood, untainted by anything except this wicked 
disposition to place corrupt hands on the ballot box. How does 
this happen to arise? It arose, gentlemen, by reason of a dread 
on the part of the South at one time of negro domination. And 
that was a plausible excuse. I myself have been in sympaty 
with that very idea. But God knows this corrupt tampering wit 
the ballot box must stop somewhere. It can not go on forever. 
I say it ought to stop here. This House is the place to stop it; it 
is the only place where men can be shown that it must stop. 
Lt us see the result of that spirit in this election. Those who 
undertook to corrupt the ballot did not cheat the negro. The 
white men, it seems, were divided. There were the Jeffersonian 
Democrats, the regularly organized Democrats, the Republicans, 
and the Populists, representing four separate and distinct lines of 
thought. e Organized Democracy, unable to get out of the old 
channels of sin in which they had traveled, resorted to their 
fraudulent practices in this case; and when they did it, the white 
men of Alabama, as did the white men in North Carolina, thank 
God, and in other sections of this country, revolted against such 
ractices. And, sir, in every one of these cases there will be an 
vestigation, I believe, somewhere, in some shape. 

But, gentlemen, let us go alittle further. I have called your 
attention to the place where there was no voting done at all; I 
havecalled your attention to these shameful practices in Bessemer 
Township. I want now to call your attention to another town- 
ship—the township where they voted a dead “nigger”! [Laugh- 
Lt i; What is that township, I will ask the gentleman from New 

ork? 

Mr. DANTELS, Union Township. 

Mr. LINNEY. Union Township gave the contestee 177 votes, 
the contestant nothing. That is a strange way of doing business 
177 votes on one side and none on the other. It was especially 
strange in the last election. But the evidence shows that there 
were 24 persons returned as voting whose names could not be 
found on the registration book, and who, after the issuing of a 
subpcena, could not be found in the beat, and one of them had 
been dead nine years—a negro—and he was returned as voting! 

I submit that is wrong. [Laughter and applause.] But my 
friends over here on this side say it is all right. 1 1 
submit as a question of ethics, as a grave and moral question, that 
it does not come up to the average standard of gentlemen in the 
South. And we know it will not be indorsed by this House. 
How does it happen? Let us see if we can ascertain anything 
about the matter. It was a most awkward piece of—well, call it 
irregularity. [Laughter.] It was an awkward juggle and make. 
shift, so thin that even an idiot could see through it. Vote a dead 

manl not only dead, but dead nine years. [Great laughter and ap- 
plause.] I do not know where they got the idea from or the sùg- 
tion. It is said that a cat has nine lives, but I never heard that 
they were annual. [Laughter.] It may be that they are for one 
day only. But here is a negro, after shuffling off this mortal coil, 
an going to that bourn whence no traveler ever returns, still 
marching in the columns of the Organized Democracy of the State 
of Alabama, [Laughter and applause.] And casting a vote, too. 
Peewee 2 I submit that it is wrong. If he had voted 
the township election, it might have done; if he had voted one 
pe after he was dead, it might have done; but what in thunder 

e man could have been thinking of that put him on the regis- 
tration list, and voted him after he was dead nine years, I am un- 
able to fathom. [Laughter. 

But what does all of this show, Mr. Speaker? There was some 
motive back of it all. There is nothing here in the record to tell 
us how it was done. We can only draw our inferences, It would 
seem that no reasonable man, a man of ordinary intelligence, fix- 
ing up the poll list or registration list, would have committed so 

awkward a blunder as that. Ican only imagine one way, I think, 


made a sort of specialty of this business, for I have been suspect- 
ing these fellows for a good long time. [Laughter.] And I say 
in my State I have known from the press and otherwise of six 
officers, who had been elected according to the returns, who sur- 
rendered their certificates of election rather than stand a con- 
tested election trial. It must be that in the hurry of the pe 
tration of these frauds that the old registration books are copied 
and they forget that men die. Things of that kind do not gen- 
erally happen in this country. I have seen one case on this floor 
from that grand old Commonwealth of Virginia, the mother of 
States and statesmen. the mother of Presidents, in which the en- 
tire committee brought in a Tenors a unanimous report, if I mis- 
take not, notwithstanding the allegations of fraud and corruption, 
in favor of the contestant. Who was the contestant? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Thorp. 

Mr. LINNEY. Yes; Thorp, a Republican; a thing that never 
st iam before, from the time this Government was farmed down 
tothe present time. This unanimous report was made, so far 
as I know, in his favor, for the first time in the history of all the 
contested cases of the Republic where there were allegations of 
fraudulent methods. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, the time has come when we should make a 
specialty of these matters. They involve the biggest blow at the 
Republic and its life. It touches the very integrity of the Repub- 
lic. War may stride over our country with the crushing steps of 
the giant. Pestilence and famine may brood over our land with a 
ong and weary visitation, until the skies are brazen and our beau- 
tiful valleys give place to parched deserts, a wide waste of unpro- 
ductive desolation, but yet, Mr. Speaker, the wild flower of peace 
will bloom again on the field of battle and above the crushed 
skeleton, and the barrenness of famine will cease, But for moral 
desolation there is no reviving spring. Let the hand of evil dis- 
posed persons, guided by the cankered heart of partisanship, per- 
form its work in despoiling the ballot box and in depriving the 
suffragans of their legal right at the ballot box, and the end of our 
Republic is near at hand. 

his matter touches the very heart of the Republic. Strike off 
the end of that finger, and I can survive; cut off a part of my 
foot, I may survive. The greatest figure in this House, General 
HENDERSON, stands to-day upon one leg. Cut off the ear, and I 
can survive; but strike the left ventricle of the heart, decom- 
position and death immediately follow. You may commit blun- 
ders in tariff legislation, and run wild touching the trade rela- 
tions of this Republic with the other great nations of the world; 
do wrong in finances—and yet our nation, by reason of its recuper- 
ative force, can survive and overcome them all. But when you 
poison the head spring of national life, when you corrupt the bal- 
lot, you strike at the heart of the nation, and political confusion 
and death follows as surely as death follows if you run a bayonet 
through the ventricles of the heart, which destroys the life of 
the human body. [Applause.] 

We can not afford to sit silent in the presence of these crimes, 
Patriotism rises up against them. Honor, decency, self-respect, 
the demands of justice cry out against them. It is our duty to 
examine these things carefully, gentlemen, and to correct as far 
as we may CUT single instance of an infringement on the rights 
of the suffragan. Let it be said, as was said in 1878 by Senator 
Blaine in the Senate, and in his presence by Senator Lamar from 
the South: Better, infinitely better, that the constitutional power 
of this Republic be exhausted than that one suffragan shall have 
his rights denied him.” Better uphold the Ark of the Covenant 
than to pursue any other line of thought that has claimed our 
attention. If this nation has any ear to hear or any eye to see or 
any heart to feel, it is in the ballot. When it is assailed-every 
lawful, legitimate, constitutional power of the Republic ought to 
be invoked in its behalf. 

To you members of the House and to you alone this appeal can 
be made, because it never can be madein the States. In the great 
State of New York, when there was an outrage upon the ballot 
box and murder was committed, Bat Shea paid the penalty, but 
down in the State of Arkansas, when the noble Clayton fell, and 
the earth drank his blood, no man to this day has answered for 
that crime. Lagree with the words of Judge Cunningham, who 
from the bench said, **Do not look for herring when whales are 
in sight;" but when the blood of Clayton cries from the ground 
for vengeance no judicial tribunal has been able to make its 
power felt. Brethren of the South, aid those who favor fair clec- 
tions; let us determine, by the eternal and by the constitutional 
power of this Government, to protect the ballot box. By so doing 
your public conscience will be quickened and you will have the 
strongest claim to patriotic endeavor. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side. 

Mr. ST. INGS. Mr. Speaker, it was not my intention until a 
few days ago to address the House of Representatives in the con- 
tested- election case from Alabama of Aldrich vs. Underwood. It is 
generally known in the House that the three Democratic members 
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of the committee haye unfortunately been unable to give this case 
their personal attention. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
DINSMORE] was seriously hurt ten days ago, and has since been un- 
able to attend on the sessions of the House. The gentleman from 
Georgia, Judge BARTLETT, who was a member of the subcom- 
mittee to whom this case was referred, has been detained at his 
home by serious illness and only returned this morning. The 
only other member of the minority of the committee, Judge 
TURNER, of Virginia, is, and has been for several days, danger- 
ously ill at his hotel in the city. For the above reasons I was se- 
lected by the Democratic minority, with the consent of the chair- 
man of the committee, Judge DANIEL, totake charge of the case 
of contestee on the floor of the House. I therefore did not hear 
the arguments of counsel either for the contestant or contestee 
before the committee. nor did I critically examine the evidence in 
the case or read the briefs of counsel until within the past week. 

It will be readily seen, Mr. Speaker, and appreciated, I hope, by 
members on the floor, that my prior relations to this case place 
me at a great disadvantage. This record, including briefs of 
counsel, contains something like 2,000 pages of closely printed 
matter, and the chairman of the committee, Mr. DANIELS, with 
his usual partisanship, and now reputed unfairness, when this case 
was called upthisevening gavenoticethatatthe expiration of thirty 
minutes he would move the previous question, thereby cutting off 
legitimate debate. 'The House, at the suggestion of the Speaker, 
has refused to sustain him in this unfair and unprecedented posi- 
tion, and has by vote allowed me one hour within which to discuss 
a case in which the interests and the rights of more than 200,000 
intelligent and progressive people of Alabama are involved. I 
make the assertion here and now, without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, that in the history of Congress no contested-election 
case has ever before been called up on the suspension of the rules 
and notice given by the chairman of the committee that the pre- 
vious question would be called within thirty minutes, and debate 
thereby limited to such an unreasonably short time. 

Thechairmanof the committee gives noreason tothis House why 
there should be such unseemly haste in the e vata of this par- 
ticular case, For ten days he has endeavored to call it up in the 
closing hours of this session of Congress in theabsence of a quorum 
of his own party, with the press of important legislation incident to 
the occasion, when members have no time to examine the volumi- 
nous record and yoteintelligently thereon. On yesterday the House 
voted against consideration of this case at the present session of 
Congress, but not satisfied with this expressed disapproval of his 
course and conduct by his own party associates, he, on the same 
day, with the persistency worthy of a better cause, again called 
the case for consideration, which he obtained by a very narrow 
majority. I did hope, Mr. Speaker, for the g at least of his 
own reputation, a judge with twenty years’ experience on the 
bench of the superior court of New York, that his unfairness 
would cease when he knew that his desire to turn out my col- 
league, which he has evidenced in many ways, would be gratified, 
but when he gave notice of his intention to call the previous ques- 
tion on thirty minutes’ debate, I realized for the first time fully 
the lengths to which E could be carried. 

Mr. d it wil not be expected, I feel quite sure, that I 
ignore the evidence in the discussion of this case and consume my 
time in replying to the foul and filthy philippic of the gentleman 
from North Carolina who has just preceded me [Mr. LINNEY] 
against assumed unfair elections in the South. Iam not unac- 
customed to such exhibitions of unwarranted spleen and hatred 
by a certain class of men who have turned their backs on their 
own Pape and their own section. He consumed the time al- 
lowed him to discuss the evidence and the rights of the con- 
testee to a seat on this floor in coarse and vulgar vituperation 
and the dirtiest abuse of his own section ever heard fall from the 
lips of a white man from the South. If he had not on a former 
occasion, he has to-day fixed his status on this floor. We are here 
to discuss the evidence in this case, and to determine the respec- 
tive rights of the contestee and contestant; we are here to discuss 
the evidence and the law before the most distinguished jury ever 
assembled in this or any other country, who have not read the 
evidence nor heard the witnesses from the stand. In this pres- 
ence and under these circumstances the gentleman has descended 
from that high bs that he ought to have occupied, that the 
occasion demanded, to the low level of à common shyster before 
&justice's court. I dismiss him and the subject with the state- 
ment that there is not a man on the floor of this House who is 
better prepared to vote intelligently on this case than he was be- 
fore he heard the 55 from North Carolina [Mr. LINNEY]. 
The self-respect of his own constituency, it is hoped, may consign 
him to that utter oblivion from whence he so recently emerged. 

Before I proceed to discuss the evidence in the record and the 
rights of the contestee to a seat on this floor I desire to assure you, 
gentlemen of the majority, that no true son of Alabama will plead 
with Meis for a seat in this Chamber or ask any consideration at 
your ds not justified by the evidence contained in the record 


and the law applicable thereto. Weask—yes, we demand—simple 
justice and pomi more; that justice which the evidence in the 


case before this y ought to guarantee to the contestee. There 
will be no pleading, knuckling, or cringing to a “brutal major- 
ity.” The victim is ready; his neck is bared; bring on the guillo- 
tine and let the foul work of decapitation go on as it has in this 
House, actuated by partisanship, since the beginning of the ses- 
sion. [Applause.] You have been emboldened in your conduct 
by the want of that spirit of manhood and dignity which, in my 
judgment, ought to have actuated every Democratic contestee 
brought before the bar of the House. e realize, fully realize, 
that it is your purpose and your intention, judging from your 
conduct in the past, to unseat the contestee in this case to carry 
out a corrupt political bargain. 

I desire to assure you now, however, that the culmination will 
not be in Alabama and in the South what you expect. [A 
plause.] You may qu forward your willing tools to arouse the 
passions and prejudices that unfortunately exist, I fear, in the 
minds of members on this floor against the alleged nefarious habit 
of ballot-box stuffing to which the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has referred. is is the same old desperate cry of the men 
in the Sonth who have deserted their section, their cause, and 
their best interests, and who are not trusted by the people with 
any office or honor within their gift. We have heard this for the 
last quarter of a century, and we expect to continue to hear it. 
But let me tell you to-day, gentlemen of this House, that the vir- 
tue, intelligence, and manhood of the South will continue to 
control her destinies in the future as theyhave in the past. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] For more than a quarter of a 
century we have contended nst these enemies of the South at 
home and abroad, who would succeed in the destruction of our 
property and the overthrow of our institutions. During their 
régime we heard the tramp of soldiers on our soil, with the bal- 
lot box guarded by bayonets, the halls of our legislatures filled 
with the wicked, the vicious, and the ignorant, hundreds of mil- 
lions of debt piled upon our people, seats in the United States 
Senate auctioned off to the highest bidder, with the brave and 
loyal men disfranchised; but we have stood up against it all and 
maintained our unequaled culture and refinement and rebuilt the 
South ang placed her on that high plane of advancement and 
prosperity the like of which no people thus situated ever accom- 
plished in so short a time.  [Applause.] 

Iam warned by the limited time allowed for the discussion of 
this case that I must proceed to a serious consideration of the 
testimony disclosed by the record. The Ninth Congressional dis- 
trict of Alabama is composed of the counties of Bibb, Blount, 
Hale, Perry,and Jefferson. No section of this great country of 
ours,in my judgment, has more natural advantages or is more 
highly favored than this district in my native State. The people 
are educated, refined, manly, honest,and just. They would spurn 
as unworthy of themselves and their section a wrong even against 
a Republican. We have the secret or Australian ballot system 
in Alabama. That I will notice more fully as I proceed with my 
argument. The counties of Jefferson, Blount, and Bibb are what 
is known in Alabama as white counties. The population is made 
upof alarge majority of white people. In the counties of Hale 
and Perry the colored race predominates. As the county of Jef- 
ferson is the largest in point of population and wealth, I will no- 
tice first the charges of fraud and intimidation alleged to have 
been perpetrated there. It may be proper for me to say before I 
proceed further that in only three of these counties are there any 
contests—the county of Jefferson,in which Birmingham is sit- 
uated, and the counties of Hale and Perry. The last two are 
what is known as the **canebrake section” of Alabama. This 
section is noted for the unsurpassed fertility of its soil, its women 
for their culture, refinement, and matchless personal charms, and 
the sons of such mothers could only be honest, manly, and brave, 
above the charges brought against them by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. LINNEY], possessing qualities of heart and 
mind far superior to anything his N has ever pictured. 
It would be impossible for him, judge Dy his record, to conceive 
of men approaching in refinement and all the manly qualities of 
those of that section. We will take up first the county of Jeffer- 
son. In that county ont of 40 precincts only 4 are contested. 

ELYTON PRECINCT, No. 9. 

In this precinct there were returned for the contestant 68 votes, 
and for the contestee 190 votes. The objections urged in this pre- 
cinct are, (1) unfounded challenges, and (2) that colored voters 
were required to be identified by white men. The report says: 

Tae persons offering to vote forthe contestant were frequently annoyed 
by unfounded challenges. The challenges themselves can not be made the 
subject of serious objection, for they were allowed by the laws of Alabama. 

If the challenges were allowed by the laws of Alabama, as is ad- 
mitted by the report, thenit is clear that they were not unfounded. 
Again, if the challenges were allowed by our State laws they are 
not only not subject to serious objection but are not subject to 
objection at all. On the face of the reportitself it shows that the 


. 


officers had the right under the law to make these challenges, 
and ui Cornered aui uide of the statute law of the 
State. is criticism ought not to have been aimed at the manner 
' in which the ae rey ed were made, but ought tohavebeen made, 
if at all, against the law itself. But I presume that even this 
comunittee, with its many shortcomings, would not undertake, 
pen ivacy of their committee room, to legislate for the people 
onr : 
We are prepared to stand any criticism that you may make 
against the laws of Alabama. We are fully competent to make 
our own laws, to govern ourselves, without any interference or 
suggestions from you. But let us see whether or not there were 
any ves, o in this precinct not justified by the statutes of 
Alabama. e evidence in this case shows that the line between 
pem and precinct 9 (Elyton) run through Ensley City, and 
was the duty of the officer to see to it that men living in these 
La epo epe ia not vote at Elyton. There is a large floating popu- 
m at Ensley City employed at the furnaces and other public 
works located at this Under the law of Alabama voters 
ave permitted to exercise the right of franchise only in the pre- 
FVV 
parties only were w in ity, an e 
Challenges thus made were not unfounded, and could not have 
been the subject of objection. Section 29 of the election law of 
Alabama provides that— 
e to vote of be to 
1 apy Poner prete ve eee permitted to vote 


TTC 
inspectors before the is permitted to vote, Le sheriff, or some 
other officer or person 
place, when his right to vote must 


attendance and in charge of 
be determined 
Under this section of the law not only the officer in charge of 
the polling place, but any voter has the right of challenge when- 


ever,in ePi opidi arty offering to vote is not a qualified 
elector under the law. When the enge is made, tha party 


challenged is carried before the judges of election, and they de- 
termine, and not the officer or p the challenge, 
whether or not the applicant is a quali elector. Thelaw pro- 


all 
l1 by any one of 
the inspectors, that by reason of his inability to read the i 


exceeding 15 men were challenged during the entire day, and that 
at least 3 of them lived out of the precinct, and were therefore not 
ualified electors. "The Republican inspector or judge of election. 

Ar. Pettyjohn, testified that at least one-third of those chall 

were permitted tovote, and the others, he says, failed to make the 

Le opis affidavit or get some one to identify them. No one was 
the privilege of voting who complied with the law by 

making the required affidavit. 

On this evidence 15 votes are added by the committee to the 
vote of the contestant as returned by the election officers. There 
is no pretense by the committee that these men were refused to 
be allowed to vote who complied with the law. It will be seen 
also by a careful examination of section 29, which I have just 
read, that the mana, or judges of election only are permitted 
to pass on the qualification of electors. It is not claimed in the 
record that either of these men so challenged were challenged by 
the judges of theelection. It is perfectly clear from the evidence, 
as well as the report of the majority of the committee, that these 
men were properly challenged and not entitled to a vote under 
the statute laws of Alabama, much less being counted for Mr. 
Aldrich by this committee, 

I will now to discuss the second reason given by the 
committee why the 19 votes counted for the contestant by : 
in addition to his returned vote, should be allowed. The report 
says: 

The votes were refused when offered by colored men, unless they should 
be identitied by white men— 

And further— 


That J. O. Diffy,a witness for contestant, said that 15 colored men who had 
their registration certificates were enged and not allowed to vote unless 
they could get a white man to identify them, 

The only evidence that can be found in the record to sustain this 
statement is that two colored men.swore that they were challenged 
by the W sheriff, and that he said that they must get a white 
man to identify them. One other witness stated that the deputy 
sheriff said to him that he must be identified by a“ boss man.” 
This is all of the evidence in the record on this proposition. Even 
admitting that the deputy sheriff made such a statement to these 
voters would not under our statute law preclude them from the 
right of casting their ballot. The judges of election, and they 
alone, can, by section 29 of the law, pass upon the rights of electors 
to cast their ot, and itis not even pretended that the managers 
required any such identification, Mr. Pettyjohn, the Republican 
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- Q. State if you heard the who chall d the colored voters sa 
nacre ponding aaron e voters be by any particular class or 


to vote on that day wh Saves, NUS ch 
uced witnesses, either colored or white, as to hi ce in the 
precin E URBEM IM UR MADE RO TM COLS TOME 


Thus it will be seen, gentlemen, that even the Republican in- 
ctor fiatly contradicts the statement of these three witnesses, 
which was all of the evidence produced by the contestant to sus- 
tain this allegation, and on which your committee gave to contest- 
e for the members of this 
House to know the evidence in this case. You are compelled to 
take this report as you find it and pass judgment on statement 
of facts therein contained. The report, therefore, ought to speak 
the oe ease tt ant r der truth, and if it paagi a falsehood 
in one its grave suspicion on entire report; 
so much so that this House ought to investigate for itself and seo 
whether or not it can place dependence upon the statements made, 
They Eigen! tell you with every appearance of truth in this re- 
port colored men were required to be identified by white 
men. If that is untrue, then I can not see how you can afford to 
make up your minds from its statement of facts. The contest- 
ant's own inspector, aman in whom he placed confidence, says 
that no such requirement was made by the i or anyone 
else to his kn: . "The contestee puts on stand the dep- 
uty sheriff and a mumber of other witnesses, all of whom say that 
there is not a word of truth in the statement made by these three 
colored witnesses. Again, this report pretends to quote the tes- 
timony of one J. O. Diffy, a witness for contestant, and a ape 
ter" on the ground in his interest, who was at the polling place 
when it opened and remained tntil it closed. Hesays in os to 
the following question: 
see the 


= ; of that election refuse to allow any persons 
vi 


80, State how many. 
refuse N 
of the election in beat 9 re- 
class 


what person or s 
A. Icould not say that they required DO MM OM E persons, be- 
ou ged 


Now, it is clear that the chairman of the committee, who claims 
to have written this report, has misquoted the testimony of J. O. 
Diffy when he says that Diffy swore that colored men were not 
rene to vote “unless they could get a white man to identify 

em.” 

Mr. er, I desire to put the question to the majority on the 
other side of this Chamber whether or not they are willing to 
unseat the contestee in this case on are that itis clear can not 
be relied on when it comes to stating evidence of witnesses? 
This report speaks a falsehood in re to the testimony of J. O. 
Diffy and others, and members of this House, who are the jury 
impaneled to try this cause, will be required to vote to unseat 
my coll e on evidence not in the record, evidence prepared to 
order in the committee room on Elections. No reliance can be 
placed in such a document. But on this statement of the com- 
mittee, not sustained by the record, but contradicted by it, 19 votes 
are cast for the contestant. If you give him every vote challenged, 
which Diffy puts at 15, deducting from the 15 those who voted, 
which Diffy says are one-third, or 5, and deduct the 3 votes that 
were proven to reside outside of the precinct then and there, it 
only leaves 7 men challenged at that polling place who did not 
cast their ballots; but the committee counts 19 for Mr. Aldrich. 
I will not discuss this matter further. - It is absolutely false upon 
its face, and I feel that this House is of the same opinion, 


BIRMINGHAM PRBOINOT, NO. 37. 


In this precinct, which is a part of the city of Birmingham, the 
committee gives to the contestant 69 votes more than were returned 
for him by the election officers. The grounds of objection to the 
vote in this precinct and the reasons given for this addition to 
the vote of the contestant are, first, electors were arrested nt 
thepolls for having dummy tickets in their possession, and sec- 
ond, that one Tilley, with 8 other men, were not allowed to vote. 
The question that arises first is, Wasit unlawful for voters outside 
. eir ion copies of the official 
ballot? U. the election law of the ballots are prepared 
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end ee expense. Section 43 of our election laws 

Bays 
. 

ee cA pi ae gis 


It is therefore clear that if any n had on the outside of the 
yr pisos any mechanical device to aid an elector in marking 

is ticket, he was violating the statute laws of the State and was 
guilty of a crime. Deputy sheriffs are required to be placed at 
each polling place, with instructions to arrest all violators of 
the law. It is the uncontroverted evidence in this case that early 
in the morning qune were on the streets aiding electors in the 
preparation o: ir ballots, having in their ion an exact 
copy of the official ballot to be v A copy of this ticket is to 
be found in the record. The arrests made, 7 in all, in the city of 
3 the day, by the officers, were for the reason 
that parties were showing men how to mark their ballots 
in the booths with this ** dummy" ticket. So far from this being 
a reason for charging the officers of the election with intimida- 
tion, it was carrying out the statute itself in preventing men from 
violating the law. It surely can not be construed by this House 
as a reason why 50 votes should be given to the contesant in this 
case, that the deputy sheriffs arrested men who were openly vio- 
lating the law, who were afterwards convicted in the courts. 

I venture the assertion, Mr. er, that such a reason was 
never given before for adding to the returned vote of a contestant 
votes that were never cast. The report says that the election law 
of Alabama “unreasonably” made it an offense for any person to 
have in his ion any copy of the et opum to be voted. 
Again, the chairman of this committee, who served for twenty 
years on the New York bench, justified the addition of 50 votes to 
the contestant's returned vote on the ground that in his judgment 
the statute was unreasonable for making certain acts illegal. 
This committee, as I have said before, has no authority to make 
laws for the people of Alabama controlling their elections, but 
can only construe such laws as they find on the statute book; but 
because in their ju titisunreasonable to make it an offense 
fora person to have in his ion on election day a copy of the 
official ballot, and because they think the law unreasonable and 
men were arrested for its violation, they add 50 votes to the returns 
for the contestant. This position, gentlemen, is utterly untena- 
ble; it is absurd, and no man who desires to be fair or honest 
would contend for such a position on the evidence of one witness 
who says that he was arrested for this offense and that 50 men left 
the polling place and did not return. 

It is clear from his evidence that he does not know whether these 
men voted or not, nor does he give the name of a single man of the 
50 who he says were intimidated and did not vote for contestant. 
He further states that he walked twice that day a distance of one 
and one-half miles to the other box in this precinct, and of course 
could not tell whether any of these 50 men voted during his ab- 
sence. There was another box in this precinct at which men 
could have voted and may have voted, but it is not even pretended 
that anyone stayed at the other pone place to see whether they 
voted thereor not. Notoneof 50 men is put on the stand to 
ascertain whether or not he voted, nor are their names given so that 
an examination of the poll list would disclose the fact that they 
did or did not vote. Notwithstanding this fact, the contestant is 
a gainer by 50 votes if the House sustains the committee and per- 
mits this outrage. The second objection is that Vincent EUN 
colored man, was driven from the polls by Mr. Thompson and that 
8 other men left the polling place with him. He says in his testi- 
mony that he went to the headquarters of contestant and they 
told him to go to the other box in the precinct and vote there; he 
did so, and voted. None of the 8 men claimed by Tilley to have 
been ejected from the polling place is puton the stand nor are their 
names given. Tilley says, in answer to the following question: 

T Did you see them put out? 

. Yes, sir. They said that they did not vote. They then said, “ What will 


we do?" They then went to the hotel to get answer what to do, and they were 
told to go to the South Side. 


'This witness, an illiterate colored man, went to the South Side 
box and voted, and his answer shows that he does not know that 
the other 8 men did not vote. Mr. Thompson, who was mayor 
of the city of Birmingham in 1889-90, and was chairman of the 
Democratic campaign committee in that great county in 1894, 
and who was at the time chief deputy sheriff of the S n 
Jefferson, which vouches for his character and standing in Bir- 
mingham, says that he did not see the colored man Tilley on that 
day; that he did not eject him from the voting place in November, 
1894; that he was not at this box during the day; that in August 
he made Tille jo bre aside so thatilliterate voters could cast their 
ballots. Onthis testimony the committee givesto the contestant 
9 votes. There is no principle of law or of right that would 
justify the counting of these votes for the contestant under these 
circumstances. Under no condition would he be entitled to more 
than 8 votes, for Tilley swears that he did vote on that day, and 


voted for Aldrich. But there is no fair-minded man on the floor 
of this House who will read this evidence, and not come to the 
irresistible conclusion that Tilley is speaking of the August elec- 
tion and not of the November election. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this judge, chairman of this great committee 
of the House, on evidence like this asks this House to vote that 
the contestant is entitled in this precinct to 69 votes that were 
never deposited in the ballot box for him or anyone else. Idesire 
to call your attention again to the fact that when a is shown 
to be so unreliable you can not afford to follow it and deprive the 
contestee of his seat and the people of the Ninth Congressional dis- 
trict of Alabama of representation in this Chamber without an 
individual investigation of the evidence. The report as to this 
precinct further says: 

The s robability is that at least 69 colored voters were 
away 1 cet of OLDER who would have voted for Aldrich. sented 

You are asked to try this case on “ probabilities” and not on 
facts; you are asked to unseat the contestee, because, in the opin- 
ion of this committee, it is ** probable ” that Aldrich lost 69 votes, 
because the officers of the election obeyed the mandates of the law 
by arresting 5 parties who were violating its provisions in the 
presence of the officers. 

BESSEMER PRECINCT, NO. 33. 

There is only one other precinct in Jefferson County to which I 
wish to call your attention. In this precinct the contestant re- 
ee eee contestee 230 votes. 9 in all of the 
other precincts of the county, a manager or ju of election was 
appointed at the est of the chairman of contestant's campaign 
committee, "The objection to the election in this precinct, as set 
up by this one-sided, unfair, and untrue report, is, first, that the 
Republicans were allowed only one inspector; second, they were 
allowed no clerk; third, that the ballots sent to the precincts were 
destroyed the night before the election; and fourth, that the Re- 
punc inspector was incompetent, ** whose good intention could 

readily frustrated by his wily and expert adversaries.” 

The law of Alabama requires that there shall be three judges at 
each election precinct and two clerks, and that these judges shall 
be of o i itical parties. a M sprees lace the contest- 
ant was allowed a manager, and this is all that the law requires, 
This manager was of his own selection and belonged to the Repub- 
lican party. I presume from theargument and from the 
of the gentleman that it was in his opinion the duty of the Dem- 
ocratic officers in Jefferson County to give to the contestant two 
of the j of election, in order that we might satisfy the de- 
mands of this election committee. We gave you what the law 
allowed you, which is more than contestant's friends did for con- 
testee in Blount County when they had the machinery. I desire 
to assure you now, of what the action of the majority 
of this House may be, that you will not get in the future any more 
judges than the statute law of the State provides. There isnoth- 
ingin the objection that no marker was allowed the contestant at 


precinct. 

Section 33 of the law of Alabama provides that— 1 

Any elector applying to vote who shall declare on oath, which oath may be 
administered by any one of the inspectors, that by reason of his inability to 
read the English language he is unable to pre his ballot may have the 
assistance of an inspector, to be selected by the elector, or a person to be 
appointed for that purpose by the inspectors of elections. 

The law makes no provision for the appointment of one of the 
clerks or markers from opposing political parties. It isclearfrom 
this section of the law of Alabama that if a marker was not a 
pointed for the contestant his interest would be protected by the 
manager appointed for him, as he is authorized to mark the bal- 
lots of illiterate voters of his own party; for it is provided by thelaw 
that the illiterate voter has the right to select the manager to mark 
his ticket of his own political faith. The evidence in the record 
discloses that tle inspector at this polling place marked the tickets 
of nearly or quite all of the illiterate voters of his own party. 
The judges of elections appointed at this and other boxes contested 
in Jefferson County were each appointed at the request of the. 
managers of the campaign of Mr. Aldrich. One of them, Mr. 
Smith, is one of the most distinguished lawyers in the State of 
Alabama. Another was Mr. Houston, who was postmaster at 
Birmingham during President Harrison's Administration, and is 
a brother-in-law of the present distinguished chief executive of 
Alabama. The at Bessemer box, the evidence discloses, 
was a man of character and standing in the community in which 
he lived and far from being an inexperienced person" whose 
intentions could be frustrated by his adversaries on that occasion. 

If there is any complaint of a want of intelligence, honesty, 
and integrity, as is intimated in this report, on the part of the 
judges of election in the precincts contested in Jefferson County, 
itis the fault of the contestant himself, and not of the contestee 
or his friends. They were his own selection, his own choice, his 
own political and personal friends. The evidence of Mr. Stile, the 
chief clerk of the probate court of Jefferson County, discloses 
and it is not contradicted in this record, that every Republican 
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appointment at each of the 40 precincts in Jefferson County was 
made at the suggestion of the chai of contestant’s com- 
mittee. At this peon ct there were over 1,200 registered voters. 
The judge of probate of the county, as required by law, prepared 
and sent in a ballot box to the voting place on the 8 
to the election two ballots for each registered voter. the 
morning of the election it was ascertained by the deputy sheriff 
who charge of the ballots that during the night some person 
had entered the office, which he had left locked on the night be- 
fore, and destroyed all but 127 of the tickets. As soon as this 
fact was ascertained by the judges of the election two men, a 
Republican and a Democrat, were immediately sent to Birming- 
ham, on the car which left Bessemer every half hour during the 
day, for the purpose of securing additional ballots for the accom- 
modation of those who desired to vote for contestant and con- 
testee. These parties ORAE at 11 o'clock from Birmingham 
that the tickets would be down on the next dummy, at 12.15, and 
they received the ballots before 1 o'clock. It is claimed in this 
report that on this account a large vote was lost to the contestant, 
and the committee pro to give him 365 votes. 

They charge further, on the evidenceof unreliable persons, that 
the deputy sheriff in charge of the polling poe intimidated the 
voters, and for this reason the contestant lost a large vote. On 
page 829, McCrary on Elections, it is said: 

Intimidation of voters must always be shown, and allegations and proof 
be this subject should always be heard. It must, however, in the nature 

th be a rare case in which votes of persons prevented voting by 


force or intimidation can be counted for one or the other candidate as if ac- 
tually cast. In order that a vote not cast can be counted as if cast, it must 


appear that a legal voter offered to vote a perfect ballot, and that he was pre- 
uw from doing so by fraud, violence, or an erroneous ruling of the elec- 
m officer. 


It is nowhere to be found in this record that any of the 365 
voters counted for contestant offered to vote. Inthisentire record 
the name of not one man even of the 365 is given who went to 
the polls who desired to cast his ballot and was prevented from 
doing so for the want of a ticket or on account of intimidation 
by the officers. 

But, Mr. Speaker, they give to the contestant these 365 votes on 
the evidence of such witnesses as Z. T. Carwill; and he seems to be 
the most reliable and trustworthy of any witness for the contestant: 

Q. Do m know of any persons who were prevented from voting because 
they could not get tickets? 

AT judgment is that there must have been three or four hundred men 
who did not vote on account of the report that there were notickets. Ido 
not know how many of these were Aldrich men. 

Q. How did you get at your estimate that there were three orfour hundred 
men who did not vote on account of the lack of tickets? 

A. It was an estimate I made from seeing the men on the streets. I sup- 
pose you might call it a guess. 

The distinguished chairman of this committee gives to the con- 
testant in this case 365 votes on the guess of this witness. I will 
venture the assertion, Mr. Speaker, that you may search the rec- 
ords of the contested election cases in this House in the past and 
no such precedent as this has ever been established. Therule laid 
down in McCrary on Elections is: ‘‘It is a rare case, where votes 
can be counted for a candidate when they were not cast." Surely 
it will not be contended that this is one of those rare cases. It is 
not contended or pretended in this record that there was any fraud 
in the count of the vote, but because the ballots were not there in 
the morning, when they arrived at 1 o'clock, and it gave plenty of 
time for every registered voter to have cast his ballot. In the case 
of Newcom vs. Kertley, it was held that ‘‘the votes of two elect- 
ors who, according to the testimony of several witnesses, would 
have voted for contestant if the polls had not been closed too soon 
could not be counted as if cast." 

Here is a case in point where the polls were closed too soon and 
they were thereby deprived of the right of voting, and it is de- 
cided that even under these circumstances their votes could not 
be counted for the contestant. At Bessemer, without giving the 
name of a single voter who was deprived of the privilege of vot- 
ing for Mr. Aldrich, the committee counts for him 365 ballots on 
the mere guess of a single witness. There is but one name that 
could be applied to an outrage like this-that it is robbery of the 
contestee and the people of the Ninth Congressional district of 
Alabama. It is said on-page 208, McCrary on Elections: 

In order that a ballot not actually cast shall be counted as if cast, it must 
ap that the voter actually offered to cast it and was prevented from so 
doing without fault on his part, or,if he does not actually present his ballot 
to the officers of the election, that he endeavored to approach the polls for 


that purpose and used due diligence in nee ood reach the polls, but 
uc 


was prevented from mu Aare ubtless a rule m more lax than this has 
occasionally been adopted in legislative bodies, but every departure from 
this rule as here stated is and must be both erroneous and dangerous. 

The evidence can not bring the Bessemer case within the pur- 
view of this rule. There is no pretense but that they could have 
voted if they had remained there until 1 o'clock. There is no pre- 
tense that any who offered to vote were refused the right to do so 
or that any person approached the polls with the intention of 
voting and the privilege denied. It is not even claimed that the 
contestee was in the remotest degree connected with the loss of 


these ballots. It is not even pretended that these ballots were 
destroyed by his political friends. But, Mr. Speaker, in order to 
seat the contestant it was necessary to have these votes added to 
those received, and the committee propose to do so without the 
warrant of evidence, law, or justice. You may elect in the com- 
mittee and in this House a Republican member of Congress from 
the Ninth Congressional district of Alabama, as these members— 
Republican members of the committee—have done, what the 
thousands of honest voters in the Ninth district never did and 
never will do, elect a Republican to represent them in the Federal 
Congress; but I desire to call your attention to evidence about 
which there can be no dispute. "The total vote of this precinct in 
November was 456; the total vote in August at the gubernatorial 
election was 688. "There were 232 votes more polledin August than 
at the November election. 

As I have said before, there are 40 voting precincts in Jeffer- 
son County, and in every one of these precincts, without a single 
exception, there was a falling off of the vote from August to Novem- 
ber of 40 to 50 percent. In precinct No. 1, 82 votes were polled in 
August and 43 in November, aloss of 39. Precinct No. 2, 204 in 
August and 144 in November, a foss of 60 votes. Precinct No. 21, 
1,440 in August and 1,144 in November, a loss of 296 votes. In 
prodno No. 37 there were 1,647 in August and 1,190 in Noyem- 

r, a loss of 457 votes. Precinct No. 38, 132 in August and 69 
in November, a loss of 63 votes. Precinct No. 40, 147 in August 
and 68 in Noyember, a loss of 79 votes. In Precinct No. 83, which 
is Bessemer, there were 688 votes polled in August and 456 in 
November, a loss of 232 votes, But the Committee on Elections, 
after they get through voting in this deme increase the vote 
in November over the vote in August by 139. 

There is not another precinct in the county in which there were 
more votes polled at the November election than in the August 
election—the vote falling off, as I have said above, from August 
to November on an average of more than 50 perom but still, 
after the committee are through casting their ots, in their en- 
deaver to elect a Congressman for the people of the Ninth Con- 
8 district of Alabama, they say OR precinct in Jefferson 

ounty has increased its vote in November over its vote in August. 
There is no disputing the proposition that your conduct, Mr. 

i n, in this matter is not only a dis, to your commit- 
tee, but a disgrace to this House as well, if they follow the lines 
you have marked out for them. It does appear to me that even 
the greed of this committee might have been satisfied with mak- 
ing the vote in Bessemer as much in November as it was at the 
August election, when a full State ticket was placed in the field 
ee o the political parties, and every effort was made to poll 
a vote. 

Does not the gentleman from New York pr DANIELS] think 
that he has been just a little too liberal in this precinct with the 
contestant? I challenge him when he comes to reply to explain 
how it happened that this is the only one of the forty precinctsin 
the county that made a gain inits November vote over its August 
vote. There is but one way that he can explain it, and that is by 
honestly confessing that it was not done by the voters at Bessemer, 
but by the four members of the committee, and charged up to 
„political exigency” in the interest of contestant. Not because 
it was believed that the contestant was deprived of 365 votes, not 
because there was any evidence in the record to justify it, but 
simply to secure one more Republican seat in this House. 

I would like to ask, Mr. Speaker, if there is any more harm in 
robbing the ballot boxes at the polls in Alabama, as they allege, 
than to stuff it with illegal and fraudulent votes in the room 
the Committee on Elections of this House? [Applause.] The pro- 
ceeding is so shameful and so disgraceful that it brings a blush of 
shame even to Republican members on this floor who were mem- 
bers of the famous Fifty-first Congress, for they did stop unseating 
Democrats in that Congress as soon as they obtained a majority 
sufficient to transact business. 


MARION, PERRY COUNTY. 


Mr. Speaker, I now desire to direct the attention of the House 
to Perry County and the precinct of Marion. I would like to 
know before I proceed further how much time I have remaining. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has twenty-nine 
minutes remaining. 

Mr.STALLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under the circumstances I will 
have to hurry along with this discussion if I expect to cover the 

recincts in the two remaining counties where contests have been 
instituted and contestee robbed. In the precinct of Marion there 
were 257 votes for the contestee and 45 for the contestant, as ap- 
pears from the papers, the election papers, on file in the office of 
the probate judge when the evidence in the contest was taken. 
However, the evidence shows beyond any question by both the 
Republican and one of the Democratic inspectors that the vote re- 
turned was 287 for contestee and 15 for contestant. This will not 
be disputed by the committee. Thirty votes were taken from the 
contestee and given to the contestant by some one who tampered 
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with the returns after the inspectors had certified the vote and 
sent it in. It is important that this House should know, if it is 
disclosed T the evidence in the case, who it was and at whose in- 
stigation this change was made giving to Mr. Aldrich 30 votes 
more than he actually received at this precinct. "There is evi- 
dence on this point wrung from one of the political managers of 
contestant the last day allowed for taking testimony. It required 
a regular twisting process to get this evidence out of Mr. Moth- 
ershed. His recollection on every proposition was clear and dis- 
tinct until he was asked by counsel about conversations he had 
with one Mr. Hurt, a manager at this box, and then it was im- 
possible for him to remember the conversations between himself 
and Mr. Hurt. : 

I propose to show to this House from the testimony of this wit- 
ness Mothershed that Mr. Hurt was in the employ of contestant, 
and beyond question is the man who changed the vote at this 
precinct: 

Q Do you know H. H. Hurt, in Perry County? 


Ihave met him a time or two. 
2 He is a Democrat, is he not? 


. 1 do not know his politics. 
Q. — yas one of the inspectors in the November election in Perry County, 
was he no 


A. Yes, sir. 
GI Did Mr. Hurt eyer tell you that Mr. J. W. Worthington, of ce hag s ao 
agreed to pay him $1,800 if he would hold down the majority in Perry 
County, to 600 or something like that? 

A. No, sir. He told me that he had some business with Mr. Worthington 
in regard to this last election. I think his language was that he was to get 
some money if he would guarantee a fair count, or words to that effect, 

. When was it that you had that conversation with him? 

. My recollection is that it was on the night of the 2d of January. 

Q. Didn't he tell you that he had already been paid a part of the money 
that he was to have, and the balance was still due him on account of that 
election matter, whatever it was? 

A. He told me that he had received some money fróm the Democrats and 
the Republicans both. : 

ow much did he tell you that he had received from Mr. Worthington 
on account of that election matter in Perry? 
h A.Ido Ee remember the figures. Ithink he said that it was five or six 
undred dollars. 

Q. How much did he say was still due him on that transaction, to the best 
of your recollection, at the time that you talked with him? 

I don't remember. He told me that he had got some of the managers to 
change the returns after the election, agreeing to pay them for it, but I do 
not remember how much. 

Q. Was not $1,800, the gross amount that he was to receive from Mr. 
Worthington for his services? 

A. Ido not know. 

2. Didn't he tell you that that was about the amount, $1,800 &r $2,000? 

Ido not remember whether he did or not. 

Q. Is it not your best recollection, Mr. Mothershed, that the amount he 
named was about $1,800 or $2,000? j 

A. He was ior depend deal about money matters, or, in other words, 
he told me that he money transactions with a lot of men, showing me a 
lot of letters with assumed names to them, he telling me that some of them 
were Mr. Aldrich'sfriends and some of them Mr. Underwood's friends. 

2 De yon talk with him more than once about that same matter? 

" eS, SIT, 

. Mr. Worthington was an active supporter of Mr. Aldrich in that cam- 
paign, was he not? 

A. That is my recollection. 

There is much more evidence given by Mr. Mothershed on this 
line, but as it is perfectly clear that Mr. Hurt was in the employ 
of contestant's friends, and that he received money from them, 
agreeing in consideration therefor that he would change the elec- 
tion returns in the interest of contestant, I will not quote him 
further. It is further ascertained from the evidence of this wit- 
ness and his manner of testifying that he knew all about this 
transaction. He admits that Mr. Hurt told him that he had pro- 
cured the services of managers of the election, after the returns 
had been sent in, to change them in the interest of Mr. Aldrich. 
If I had the time, Mr. Speaker, I would like to devote a portion of 
it, at least, to a criticism of the evidence of this witness and the 
conduct of Manager Hurt in this case. The probate judge of the 
county in his testimony says— 

That not only the vote in this precinct was changed after the returns had 
been made by some one in the interest of contestant, but also in the precincts 
of Uniontown, Pope, Walthall, and puer pronat: thereby 3 the 
5 m this case of at least 40) or votes that had been honestly re- 

rned for him. 


The papers in this case, together with the evidence of the probate 
judge, make this so clear that it is not disputed even by the ma- 
jority who make this report against contestee. 

In this report they say that ‘‘the contestant would not have 
been allowed the 45 votes unless he certainly had received them." 
Such fallacious reasoning as this is ridiculous in the light of the 
evidence in-the record. The contestant proved that he received 
14 votes in this precinct, and he was given 15 before there was any 
tampering with the returns. Mr. ter, the Republican man- 
ager at Marion precinct, testifies that the vote actually returned 
for the contestant was only 15. Mr. Leverett, on page 153 of the 
record, also testifies that he placed every ballot in the box, and 
that the vote was counted as it went in, and that 15 was the num- 
ber received by contestant at Marion. There can be no question 
but that at this box the vote of Mr. Underwood was 287 and for 
Mr. Aldrich 15. 

This report of the committee goes on tosay: **But the objection 


to the vote of this precinct is of a different nature." They at- 
tempt to dodge the issue at this A procinot, for they realize that if 


the facts in the case were stated in the report as they actually 
exist this House could not be induced, even with all of its partisan- 
ship, to parma this box to be entirely thrown aside. am not 
surprised that the chairman of the committee desires to place his 
objection to the vote in this precinct on a different ground. He 
knew full well that he had to discard this precinct entirely in 
order to secure the results that he set out to ascertain. So he says 
in his ze gods having the above objections clearly in mind, as is 
evidenced from the results, that the booths were in one room, 
while the ballot box and the managers were in another, and on 
this ground he proceeds to throw out the entire vote of this pre- 
cinct; nevertheless the contestee has proven by the uncontradicted 
testimony of Mr. Leverett, the Democraticinspector; by Mr. Lester, 
the Republican inspector; by Mr. Nelms, the marker, and by the 
certified poll list, which is made a part of the record in this case, 
that contestee received 287 votes at this box. 

orbc 24 of the election laws of Alabama is.in the following 
words: 

The sheriff of each county, at the ex 
5 N elections, the mayor or other c 
of the city or town, shall provide at each g place a room or covered 
inclosure, and in such room or covered inclosure shall provide booths or 
compartments; one booth or compartment for each 100 or fraction of 100 or 50 
electors registered for that election, and each with a shelf or table for the 
convenience of electors preparing their ballots. Each orcompartment 
shall be so arranged that Tt will be impossible for one elector at a shelf or 
table in one room to see an elector at.another shelf or table in another com- 
partment in the act of marking his ballot. 

This section of the election law of Alabama clearly implies 
that it was the intention of the legislature that the sheriff should 
f a room in which should be placed the booths for voters to 
occupy while making their tickets. I presume that even this 
committee would concede that prior to the enactment of this stat- 
ute there was some ped in every voting district where voters 
cast their ballots. Then this law makes it the duty of the sheriff, 
in addition to the places heretofore p ed for voting, to prepare 
rooms or covered inclosures at each of the voting places in which 
booths should be placed, implying that there should be a different 
room for the booths from the one in which the voting is done—and 
this construction is placed on this law in Alabama. At this pre- 
cinct the booths were placed in the office of the probate judge, 
which is 24 by 16 feet, filled with furniture, and the ballot box, 
together with the managers and the paraphernalia of the election, 
was in a small room adjoining, which was the yaultin which 
books of all the public officers of the county are kept. Theobject 
of this law was to secure a secret ballot, and if the booths and the 
managers and clerks were all in a small room, when a marker was 
called to mark the ballot of an illiterate elector this secrecy that 
the law intended to rone could not be had, because the officers 
of the election could easily hear for whom the illiterate voter in- 
structed the marker to mark his ballot. 

It is made a crime by the same statute to disclose who was the 
voter's choice. The law further provides that all booths shall be 
vacated when an illiterate voter enters one of them for the pur- 
pose of preparing his ballot. If the different sections of this law 
are construed together, as is the rule in the construction of all 
statutes, the conclusion must be reached inevitably that it was the 
intention of the lawmaking power to preserve absolute secrecy in 
the preparation of the vote of the elector; but the committee in- 
sists that a different construction should be placed upon this stat- 
ute, that the booths should be kept in the same room with the 
ballot box and managers and clerks of election, and because this 
is not done they proceed to discard the entire vote of this pre- 
cinct; nevertheless, contestee has proven the vote cast for ion 
outside of thereturns. But this committee ought at least, in all 
decency, to have some consistency in their rulin In Jefferson 
County, in precinct No.37, at the court-house, they had exactl 
the same arrangement, the booths being in one room and the bal- 
lots deposited in another, but in this precinct there is no effort 
made to throw out the vote, I desire to ask the chairman [Mr. 
DANIELS] what is the difference? Why is it that you permit in 
Jefferson, without protest even, what you prohibit in Marion? I 
desire, when you come to reply, that you explain this fully to the 
members of this House, and explain to them further how the 
findings of the committee can be consistent when you apply one 
858 of construction in Perry County and another to Jefferson 

Jounty. E 

Mr. Speaker, I find the rule on e 272, McCrary on Elections, 
laid down in clear and unmistakable terms: 

To set aside the returns of an election is one thing; to aside the election 
itself is another and very different thing. The return from a given precinct 
being set aside, the duty still remains to let the election Pes d and to ascer- 
tain from other evidence the true state of the vote, The return is only to be 
set aside, as we have seen, when it is so tainted with fraud or with the mis- 
conduct of the election officers that the truth can not be deduced from it. 
The election is only to be set aside when it is im ible from any evidence 


within reach to ascertain the true result, when neither from the returns nor 
from other proof, nor from all together, can the truth be determined. 


mse of the county, or in case of mu- 
ief executive officer, at the expense 
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The rule laid down above is that where the returns are set 
aside it is the duty of the committee to let the election stand if 
it is possible to ascertain by evidence the actual status of the vote. 
In setting aside the returns it does not appear that the vote actu- 
ally cast is to be disregarded. The returns are set aside for fraud 
or on the ground of the misconduct of the election officers, but the 
election itself can only be set aside when it is impossible by evi- 
dence to ascertain the true results. Here the true result has been 
ascertained; the managers for both the contestant and the con- 
testee swear to the result; besides this, the contestant himself 
makes a part of this record a certified copy of the original poll 
list. Moreover, the witnesses introduced by contestee, Mr. Nelms, 
Mr. Leverett, and others, prove conclusively that 225 voters—white 
voters—in this precinct cast their ballots for Mr. Underwood. 
Disregarding this evidence, disregarding the clear rule of law, the 
committee lays violent hands on the vote of this precinct, not 
allowing my colleague a single one even of the votes that he has 
proven by outside evidence, independent of the returns. 

In order that the returns may be set aside, fraud must be estab- 
lished on the part of the officers of the election. Fraud by the 
election officers has not been proyen; but the evidence of Mr. 
Mothershed clearly shows that after the polls had closed and the re- 
turns were made up they were tam with, evidently by a man 
who had been a manager of the election. After Mr. Hurt signed 
and returned to the probate judge the papers showing the result 
of the election he was no longer an officer within the purview of the 
law, and any act of his, or confederates of his, after this was the 
act of outside parties, and not the act of the officers charged with 
the duty of conducting the election. So his conduct in changing 
the results, which was a fraud, was the conduct of a private citi- 
zen and not of an officer; and the returns can not be set aside for 
fraud unless it was the act of the manager or officers of the elec- 
tion. The misconduct of Mr. Hurt and his confederates after the 
election was over was not the misconduct of the election officers. 
To put any other construction on this rule of law is unwarranted, 
and this House ought not to permit it. Again, it is said on page 
274, McCrary on Elections: 

After a vote has been admitted something more is required to prove it ille- 

than to throw doubt upon it. There ought to be proof which, weighed 

kr che ordinary rules of evidence, satisfies and convinces the mind that a 

mistake has been made, and which the House can rest upon as a safe prece- 
dent for like cases. 

In the light of the evidence in this case, I desire to know if it is 
the opinion of members on the other side of this Chamber that the 
chairman of this committee has applied the legal rules of evidence 
in discarding the vote of this precinct. I am ready to admit, of 
course,that it is very easy to satisfy and convince the mind of 
the chairman of the committee and his colleagues that a mistake 
has been made—a fraud ted—because when their minds 
are so satisfied it means a loss of over 200 votes to the con- 
testee. But I wil not consume more time, Mr. S. ,in the 
discussion of this legal proposition, when I realize that my words 
are falling on deaf ears, on the ears of men whose minds are ir- 
revocably made up. We do not expect to convince you, because 
that would be out of the question; we know what the result is to 
be, and we are now ready to accept the consequences. 


WALTHALL. 


Tn this precinct the vote was changed from 115 to 55, and against 
the contestee. The contestant examined 13 colored men, each of 
whom stated that he did not vote. This is practically all of the 
evidence introduced by him at this precinct. Capt. B. A. Hardy, 
aman of unimpeachable character and unquestioned integrity, 
was one of the managers or judges at this polling place. Heis a 
merchant and a planter, an old-time Southern gentleman, whose 
word in the section where he lives would not under any condition 
be questioned. In his evidence, on page 708, he testifies that 10 
of the 13 men whose names appear on the poll list who swore that 
they did not vote live on his plantation, and that they did vote 
on that date; the others, who do not live with him, he says voted 
on the 6th day of November, A. D. 1894, and voted for Under- 


Another witness, J. Huggins, states that he saw 5 of these 13 
men sitting under the ginhouse while the managers were at din- 
ner, and that they told him that they were waiting to get an op- 
portunity to vote. In the report of the committee they say that 
the contestee endeavored to prove that the 13 men did vote, and 
ihat the evidence to this fact was given by an inspector and 
another n. Without one word of evidence in the record to 
sustain it the report gravely says that— 

inspecto s en ng his tion during th 
aT the proe rinse ditered with him 1 The — ee 
of the 13 is far the most reliable, and these 13 votes must be deducted from 
the returns made. ^ 

There is no contradiction in the evidence of Captain Hardy and 
PE oe the points about which they propose to testify. Cap- 
tain y testifies that all of the 13 parties voted; Huggins 
only attempts to testify to seeing the 5 men waiting to vote under 


the ginhouse. How a judge of twenty years’ standing can put 
such a construction on the ere or these ME ead 
yond my comprehension. He must know, if he has read the evi- 
dence in this case, which I very seriously doubt, that there is no 
contradiction in the evidence of these two witnesses. Two or 
three of the witnesses testify that they did not vote. The evi- 
dence shows that there were three men in the precinct of the same 
name, and that they were the men on the poll list, and not the 
witnesses introduced by contestant. But why waste time in dis- 
cussing so small a matter as 13 votes? The frauds perpetrated 
on the contestee by the committee in other precincts so far sur- 
passes this that we dismiss this precinct withoutfurther comment. 


UNIONTOWN. 


I desire to state for the information of this House that there 
were two reports written in this case. The first report elects the 
contestant by less than a hundred votes, and only the chairman of 
the committee could be induced to sign it. Allof the members of 
the committee present and voting when this first report of the 
chairman of the committee was read for their OT voted that 
Mr. Aldrich was not elected a member of the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress and was not entitled to a seat therein. Among those vot- 
ing that Mr. Aldrich is not entitled to a seat on the floor of this 
House was the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. LINNEY]. 
He has changed front at least twice in this case, and his name is 
not signed to the report of the committee recommending that Mr. 
Aldrich be seated. 

When this report was read the gentleman was then of the opin- 
ion that Mr. Underwood was elected a member of the Fifty- 
fourth Congress, and not Mr. Aldrich, and so stated in the com- 
mittee room when he refused to sign each of the reports. The 
first report, gentlemen, did not discard the entire vote at Union- 
town precinct, but left 177 votes which it admitted should be 
given to Mr. Underwood. Now, the report under discussion sa 
that the entire vote should be thrown out. What reliance can 
placed in the judgment and findings of men on a given statement 
of facts, with the evidencein writing before them, who decide 
one thing to-day and another to-morrow? Can you afford to 
establish a precedent for the guidance of this House in the future 
by following the findings of such a committee? 

The judge of probate of the county testifies that over 300 votes 
were originally returned for the contestee, but after Mr. Hurt and 
his confederates in crime finished up their dirty work, hired 
by contestant’s in Birmingham, the returns only showed 
187 votes at this precinct for Underwood. The evidence on which 
the vote of this precinct is asked to be discarded is of three or four 
colored men, who state that they did not know any one of the 23 
names called over to them, and did not believe them to be resi- 
dents of the precinct; but on cróss-examination they admit that 
they do not know one-half of the thousand colored voters in the 
precinct. The rule laid down in McCrary on Elections, on page 
261, is— 

For the rmm of showing that nonresidents have voted, witnesses are 
often called to testify that persons whose names ap upon the roll as hay- 
ing voted are not known to them as residents of the county or voting pre- 
cinct, as the case e RE o kind of evidence is admissible for what it is 


worth, but it is value must depend upon circumstances. 
the distric rd territory within which the voter must reside is large or very 


pop the witness has not an intimate and extensive unintance 
with the bitants, the evidence will be of little value, and — Haps alone, 
will avail nothing. 


This is clear, concise, and can not be misconstrued. The proof 
in this case does not come up to these requirements, but it appears 
that the committee not only disregard the clear rule governing 
such cases, but also every precedent heretofore established in this 
House. The names of 24 persons were read over to the witnesses 
in this case and they state, as I have said before, that they are 
not acquainted with these ties. Seven of these names do not 
appear on the poll list as having voted at all; therefore the evi- 
dence as to these can not have any weight with this House. It 
certainly shows the unreliability of the report of this committee. 
The report says further that one Jim Jones swore, as a witness 
for the contestee, that 7 of the persons named in this list lived 
in Birmingham. You are asked, gentlemen of the House, to de- 
cide that there was fraud at this because Jim Jones swore, 
according to the report, that 7 of the men on the poll list did not 
reside at Uniontown, but resided in the city of Birmingham. If 
Mr. DANIELS has examined this evidence, and I presume that he 
did examine the evidence of this witness, because he attempts to 
quate itin his report, he must have ascertained that this witness 

id not testify as he is quoted. 

On page 708 of the record will be found the evidence of this 
witness, which is as follows: 

Q What is your name, color, and where do you reside? 

S aun rones is my name; T ama black man; I live in Uniontown, Perry 

Q. Are you well acquainted with the colored voters of Uniontown beat? 

A. Yes, sir; I am very well acqu. with them. 

Q. Do you know the following-named persons? If yea, where did they 
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reside in November to wit: Sam. Steel, Earnest Reed, Frank i 
Albert Av Willian 1 to mit S Willis me Jen and Taro Mitchell! 
A. I know them all, and they lived here in U ontown beat at that time. 


Here is another of the many misquotations of the evidence in 
the interest of the contestant. There can be but one solution of 
the conduct of this great committee of the House, and that is that 
this misstatement is put in this report for the p of securing 
your support to seat a man who the people of the Ninth Con- 
gressio district never did elect. Why should this witness be 
made to say in this report that the 7 men named over to him 
lived in Birmingham, when his evidence is so plain that they lived 
in Uniontown, and were there on the day of election? You can 
not, Mr. S er, place any reliance in a report absolutely reek- 
ing with false statements, false charges, vile insinuations, and 
misquotations of the testimony as given in the record of material 
facts. They say in this report, which is a key, in my judgment, 
to a complete solution of the objects and intentions of this com- 
mittee, that Richard Ware saw 12 colored persons enter the polling 
place, And not," says Judge DANIELS, ‘‘a single vote has been 
returned from this precinct for the contestant.” Because a ‘‘spot- 
ter" witness saw 12 colored men enter a polling place he insists 
that fraud was perpetrated on the contestant use these 12 
men’s yotes were not given to Mr. Aldrich. Such an assertion or 
statement made by a committee is enough within itself to dis- 
credit the entire report, but on such evidence as this the entire 
precinct, by the last report, is thrown out, and the 177 votes re- 
turned for contestee after it had gone ee the hands of Mr. 
Hurt and his coconspirators is discarded. I will waste no more 
time in discussing the committee’s report at this precinct. 

HALE COUNTY. 


In the limited time allowed me to discuss this case I can nok E» 
into the evidence in each of the precincts in Hale County. e 
committee tampered with the vote of 11 of the precincts in this 
county, and deduct 522 votes from contestee and add 109 votes 
to the returned vote for the contestant. In some of these pre- 
cincts they disregard and set aside the evidence of hundreds of 
men who swore that they voted for contestee. 

I will first take up Laneville precinct, which is a fair exam- 
ple of the conduct of this committee in their dealings with the 
other 10 contested precincts of this county. There was returned 
for Mr. Underwood in this precinct 102 votes and for Mr. Aldrich 
8 votes, The evidence shows that the polling place was in the 
rear room of a store, and that there were 2 tter witnesses at 
this box, who had 2 other men stationed in the house to report 
to them who went inside of the voting place. These witnesses 

have 63 names in all on their list; 87 white Democrats, 24 colored 
men, and 2 Jeffersonian Democrats, who were white men. They 
admit that the 37 white men were Democrats and voted for Un- 
derwood, but they claim that the 24 colored men, because they 
were colored, voted for Mr. Aldrich. Of these 24 colored men 
the contestee introduces 19 of them on the stand, who swear that 
they voted for him at the November election in 1895. One other, 
Fielder, whose name is on the list of 24, told the witness, Pearson, 
that he also voted for Mr. Underwood, and 3 out of the 24 are not 
on the poll list, and therefore did not vote. 

Thus it is seen how absolusely unreliable is the list, together with 
the evidence of these hired poll watchers of the contestant. The 
contestee introduces 65 witnesses who say that they voted for Mr. 
Underwood. Thirty-four out of these 65 were not on the list of the 
spotter witness, Hilton. As Ihave already said, contestant’sspotter 
witness admitted and gave the names of 63 persons who voted at 
this box and swore that no other electors entered the polling place. 
Of these 24 Republicans—Republicans because they were colored— 
nine or ten of them swear that mr voted for the contestee. By 
a careful examination of this evidence you will ascertain that 
Mr. Underwood has proven by 97 witnesses, whose testimony is 
not even attempted to be impeached, that they voted in the Novem- 
ber election in 1894 and voted for Mr. Underwood. Of thisnum- 
ber 53 contradict and im h the spotter witness Hilton when 
theyswearthatthey votedforthecontestee. Butnotwithstanding 
this fact that Hilton stands —— by the managers of th 
election and by 53 disinterested, uncontradicted witnesses, this 
committee adopts his evidence as true, and strikes down 65 votes 
for thecontestee at this precinct. He says in the report, in speak- 
ing of the testimony of these witnesses, that— 

Nearly all answer in the same a wing 
and pro F mo ö 

I desire to call the attention of this House to the questions put 
to the witnesses at this precinct, for it is perfectly evident that 
the questions were epum beforehand, as the same questions 
were asked each of the 65 witnesses: 


uo an. are is your name, age, where do you reside, and how long have you 
e 
nA Did you vote at the 1894 Congressional election in November at Lane- 
- nd if so, for whom did you vote? 
Q. Are you a colored man? 


These identical . were propounded to every one of the 


witnesses examined in Laneville precinct, and because the wit- 
nesses answer in the same words the majority of this committee 
charge me they were drilled and probably hired to answer as 
they did. 

eee Mr. Speaker, let me call the attention of this House tothe 
questions asked the 76 witnesses examined for Mr. Aldrich at 
Carthage beat. The questions to each of the 76 witnesses of the 
contestant are in identically the same words, and are answered 
almost in identically the same by each of the witnesses, 
just as was the case at Laneville precinct of witnesses for the 
contestee: 

8. What is your name, residence, and how e. have you resided there? 

. No. 2. Do you remember the Congressi election that was held in 

beat 12 in November, 1894? 

Q. No. 3. Did you vote at said election; and if so, who did you vote for? 

Now, examine the record, and you will see that the same ques- 
tions, without the variation of a single word, were put to each of 
these 76 witnesses, and the answers are almost identical to eve 
question. But in one case, at Laneville beat, from the fact that the 
questions were alike and the witnesses answered them as they 
could only do, in practically the same way, this great jud of 
twenty years’ experience states that they had been dri and 
probably hired to answer as they did, and refused to count a sin- 
gle one of these votes for contestee, while at Carthage he over- 
turns, discredits, and disregards the returns of the election officers, 
but counts these 76 colored votes for the contestant. I venture 
the assertion here and now in this presence, among whom are 
some of the truly great lawyers of America, that in no contest 
case, or any other kind of a case, such i ip, such construc- 
tion of evidence, was ever exhibited before, showing such utter 
disregard of all rules of law and construction of evidence; yea, 
even decency itself. I will not further take up the time of this 
House discussing this outrage trated not only on the con- 
testee, but against the people of the district who elected him to 
represent them on the floor of this House. 


GALLION BEAT. 


I will now, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen’ of the House, direct 
your attention to Gallion beat,in Hale County. In this precinct 
there were 272 votes returned for Underwood. The testimony for 
hecontestant was that of twospotter witnessesand two only—John 
Jeffriesand John Baloe—who were hired by thecontestant's friends 
and sent to this precinct to watch the conduct of the election. 
These men testify that they arrived at the voting place about 9 
o'clock and that one of them took his stand on the front porch of 
Mr. Collins's store; that he remained there until 8.30 or 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon, and that he saw 31 white and 25 colored men 
vote while he was on d. 

This is all of the evidence for the contestant at this precinct. 
The contestee introduces each of the merchants and the clerks at 
the vilage where the voting took place—eight or nine in number; 
they eac 


uently does, picking his banjo. 
e W. Collins, J. Wood Collins, and R 
chants and planters, swear that Jeffries, even if he had been on 
the porch of the store, where he claims to have been, could not 
have seen parties going into the polling place, as a wall of a house 
would have obstructed his view. But what does an ordinary 
plank wall amount to when it comes in the way of the vision of 
one of contestant's hired spotter witnesses? A few of these spot- 
ter witnesses, with the aid of some members of this committee on 
skint for Republican votes, can perform miracles even in these 

es. 

Four or five other unimpeached witnesses, who are clerks and 
merchants in the village, completely corroborating the tes- 
timony of the Collinses. If there were no other evidence in this 
case except the returns of the officers appointed by law to m 
this election, I can not see how this House could afford to set aside 
the returns in this precinct on the statement of this perjured col- 
ored witness. I say perjured, for even Mr. DANIELS admits that 
“entire credit" can not be given to their statements. 

But, gentlemen, this is not all. To sustain the returns of honest, 
upright white men, whose character in the community where they 
live is above reproach, the contestee introduces 132 colored men, 
all of whom swear that they voted for Mr. Underwood on that oc- 
casion and were members of an Underwood Club. But the chair- 
man of the committee in his report says, in his effort to unseat the 
contestee and deprive him of the yote of honest men who swear 
that they supported him: 


That the colored people so notoriously vote the other way when they fol- 
low their own inclination that it is incredible that these persons swore as they 
did without being improperly induced to do so by the friends of the contestee. ` 
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Mr. 5 er, are we trying this case to-day on what is not credi- 
ble to the mind of this partisan judge, or are we t. ing a 
ere di 


the record made up and furnished to this House? 
Judge Dantes get his information that all of the colored people in 
Alabama notoriously vote the Republican ticket? This statement 
is so absurd upon its face that it is incredible to believe that a man 
of his age, his character, and his standing would risk his reputa- 
tion upon such reasoning. He admits that the statements of the 
spotter witnesses have been overturned; that they have been so 
conclusively and successfully impeached by nearly 150 men that, 
in his own words, Entire credit is not due to the testimony of 
the EE witnesses" who in that manner testified for the con- 
tes 


t. 

I have not the time, Mr. Speaker, to take up in regular order the 
different assertions made in this report in regard to this precinct 
by this committee and show them up to this House in their proper 
light. On this kind of evidence, in the very teeth of the sworn 
statement of the voters themselves, this committee strikes down 
234 votes polled at this precinct for contestee. It is conceded. and 
the proof is made by the contestant himself, which is a part of the 
record of this case, that the Republican chairman of the State 
executive committee and the chairmen of the county committees 
of Hale and Perry sent circulars broadcast over each of these 
counties in the summer of 1894, instructing and commanding the 
colored Republican voters not to register; and that they in this 
way kept the Republicans from registering, and thereby from 
voting at the election. Hence the colored men who did register 
in these two counties, as is testified to by A. B. Weems, the Repub- 
lican chairman of the county committee, were Democrats. He 
also testifies that there were more colored Democrats in Gallion 
beat than in the balance of Hale County combined. But, even 
with the evidence of the contestant showing that these colored 
people were Democrats and registered as Democrats, the commit- 
tee says that it is incredible that these men could vote the Dem- 
ocratic ticket, for they notoriously vote the other way. 


GREENSBORO BEAT, 


I am warned, Mr. Speaker, by the short time still remaining to 
me that I will have to skip seven or eight precincts in this county 
where the contestee has been rob of votes honestly cast for 
him, touy as bad as in the case in Gallion beat, of which I have 
just spoken. 


I will therefore devote the remainder of my time in calling the’ 


attention of this House to Greensboro beat. In building monu- 
ments to perpetuate the memory and deeds of great men, or to 
perpetuate some great historical event, it has been the custom in 
all ages of the world to put on a capstone to preserve the masonry 
from the destructive truth of time. In the case of Aldrich vs. 
Underwood the committee has followed the precedents of all ages 
and of all peoplesin one particular at least, by making Greensboro 
precinct the capstone to the complete infamy of this report. - 

At Greensboro Mr. Underwood received 238 votes and Mr. AI- 
drich 5. The town of Greensboro, in Hale County, is the seat of 
learning of the Methodist Church in Alabama. It is noted for its 
wealth, for the refinement and culture of its people, and for their 
high moral ideas. For more than two generations in Alabama the 

ple of this town have been noted for their many 1 qoal: 
ities, which go to make up that high ideal of manhood. this 
recinct there was likewise a colored spotter witness, a fellow by 
The name of Simms, who, in this report, is called ** Mr. Simms, 
the merchant.” He ran a little huckster shop across the street 
from the polling place, and the evidence shows that he never had 
as much as $500 worth of goods during his career as a merchant. 
He testifies that he remained on guard during the entire day, and 
he saw 183 voters enter the court-house by the front door. He 
further testifies that there were three other approaches to the polls, 
namely, through the register's and sheriff's offices and the office 
of the clerk of the circuit court, and that he does not know and 
will not undertake to say how many men approached the polls 
from these three directions. He furnishes a list of the names of 
the men whom he saw enter the polling place from the front door, 
and on this list there are 183 names, 177 being the names of white 
inen, residents of the town and vicinity. 

There is no dispute in this evidence as to the number of men 
that Simms saw approach the court-house by the front door; but 
still this report, with its usual disregard for truth and accuracy, 
puts the number at 162, when the list furnished by Simms, made 
a part of his evidence and a part of this record, shows by actual 
count that there are 183 names thereon. I simply call your atten- 
tion, gentlemen, to this fact to show you a that it is impos- 
sible for this report to have emanated from the mind of the chair- 
man of the committee, or to have been his production. In the 
most trivial as well as the gravest matters the report contradicts 
the record. When the contestee came to rebut this evidence 
by witnesses who could not be impeached he introduced 39 wit- 
nesses whose names do not appear on Simms's list, and all of 
these men swear that they voted on November 6, 1894, and voted 
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for Mr. Underwood. It is important, immensely important, to 
the people of Alabama at least, to know, and for the country to 
know, what manner of men are these who testify for the con- 
testee at this precinct. They are the bankers, preachers, law- 
yers, and merchants of the city of Greensboro. 1 find that 2 of 
these 39 witnesses werethen and are now professors in the Metho- 
dist College at Greensboro. We find that one of them is one of 
the most distinguished divinesin the State of Alabama, a man 
whose reputation for honesty, integrity, piety, and learning is 
not bounded even by the limits of his own native State. 

This man, Dr. Otts, pastor of the Presbyterian church at Greens- 
boro, testifies that he voted for Mr. Underwood on the 6th day of 
November; Professor Massey also testifies that he voted for Mr. 
Underwood, none of these names being on the list ** of Mr. Simms, 
the merchant.” The names of all of these 39 witnesses are placed 
in the brief of counsel for contestee; their testimony may be found 
in the record in this case, and the contestant himself will not dare 
get up in this Chamber and state for the information of this House 
that these 39 men are not the equals or peers in point of intelli- 
gence, honor, and integrity, at least, of the members of this com- 
mittee. Let him say now whether or not these men, who swear 
that they voted for Underwood at Greensboro, are not of the high- 
est of manhood in our State. 

As I have said before, Mr. Speaker, on this list of 39 names is a 
banker, 2 ministers, 2 professors, doctors, lawyers, and men in 
other high avocations in the city of Greensboro. But when they 
come under the scrutinizing gaze of this unfair and partisan com- 
mittee the chairman in his report takes occasion to dismiss them 
and their evidence from this case in the following language. I 
will first quote what he says about the colored witness, Simms, 
whose evidence in this case overturns the testimony of the 39 men 
about whom I have spoken, the judges and clerks of the election, 
while it does not attempt to contradict them, because Simms him- 
self eim that he would not undertake to "e entered through 
the other three approaches to the polls. e report, in speaking 
of Simms's testimony, says: 

This witness was evidently an intelligent and observing person, and as he 
took alist of the names of the persons who went in the court-house door, 
there is little or no ground for supposing that he was mistaken. 

It is evident from the report of the committee that they ignore 
the fact altogether that Simms also testified that there were other 
ways of approaching the polls besides the front door of the court- 
house, the place where he was watching, and that he could not 
say and would not undertake to say how many entered by the 
other ways. 

The report says,in speaking of the 89 witnesses examined for 
contestee— 

The 35 or 89 persons examined by the contestee, who were not named b 
Simms, and swore they voted for Underwood, are not entitled to very mu 
reliance in their statements, for they evidently swore by previous arrange- 
ment as to questions to be asked and the answers they should give. These 
questions and answers are so generally identical as to indicate that they had 
been arranged before either was sworn, and the persons, with very few excep- 
tions, answered in the same way and used the same words. 

The questions and answers betray the fact that a previous coaching proc- 
ess had been used, and that the witnesses’ statements, simple as they are, 


can not be credited. This process extends from page 599 to page 636 of tho 


record. They testified according to the expression of one mind and by 


which they had been instructed. 

I will not undertake, Mr. Speaker, to express the to me natural 
1 of disapproval and disapprobation at this language —feel- 
ings of resentment and disgust that I can not and would not con- 
ceal—aroused by reading the statements in this report in regard to 
the character and standing of these most estimable gentlemen, 
residents of Greensboro, Ala. Iam fearful, were I to attempt to 
portray in language these resentments and these feelings, my lan- 
guage might be construed by the present Speaker of the House to 
be unparliamentary. I willdismiss this matter by stating that it 
is too contemptible for consideration by any deliberative body, 
much less this American Con 5 

There was no other way, Mr. Speaker, that these witnesses could 
have answered these questions. They were formal and asked for a 
statement regarding two facts, namely, whether or not they voted, 
and for whom they voted. He dismisses this precinct by stating 
that the testimony given by the contestee as to the voters in this 

recinct is quite fragmentary, not impairing the evidence of Mr. 
imms, and taking the 178 votes referred to on page 57 of the 
brief of the contestee from his returned vote of 238 brings him in 
60 votes short of the return.” Thus the contestee is again robbed 
of 60 votes more in order that you may add one more to the already 
unwieldy majority of the Republicans on this floor. 
CARTHAGE BEAT. 

I will, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, call the attention of the House 
to one other of the many inconsistencies that mark this report as 
a measure of partisan zeal and partisan unfairness never equaled 
even in the Fifty-first Congress. At Carthage beat, in Hale 


County, there was no charge of unfairness or of wrongdoing in 
any way by the managers or judges of election. 'The injustice 
done the contestee in 


precinct is simply on the construction 
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of a section of the election lawsof Alabama. The returnsshowed 
47 votes for contestee and 32 votes for contestant, and 33 were 
thrown out by the managers because the intention of the voter 
could not be ascertained from an examination of the ballot. Sev- 
enty-six witnesses testified that they voted for Mr. Aldrich, The 
managers, who are gentlemen of unimpeachable character, testi- 
fied and produced as well the ballots that were not counted by 
them, and these ballots are made a part of the record in this case, 
and are here for the inspection of the House; and they show on 
their face that the electors did not make a cross mark, as required 
by law, opposite either of the names of the candidates, but made 
the cross at the top of the ballot opposite the words“ Official bal- 
lot.” Section 42 of the election laws of Alabama is in the follow- 
ing words: 

Sec. 42. Be it further enacted, That if the elector marks more names than 


there are persons to be elected to an office, or if for any r it is impossi- 
ble to determine the elector's choice for any office to be filled, his ballot shall 
not be counted for such office; but this shall not vitiate the lot, so far as 


properly. marked, nor shall any ballot be rejected for any technical error 
which does not make it impossible to determine the elector’s choice; and noth- 
ing herein shall be construed to prevent any elector from voting for any 
qualified person other than those whose names are printed on the ot. 

It is evident, gentlemen, that it is impossible to determine from 
these ballotsthe elector's choice for Congress. lhold in my hand 
a copy of the official ballot required by the laws of Alabama. You 
will see upon examination that if the cross-mark was made on the 
left of the words at the heading of the ticket, ** Official ballot," 
it was impossible to determine the choice of the elector for a mem- 
ber of Congress from the Ninth Congressional district of Alabama. 
The statute says that ‘‘a ballot thus marked, where it is impossi- 
ble to determine the elector's choice, shall not be counted for any 
candidate," Section 407, McCrary on Elections,lays down the 
rule in the following words: 


The intention of the voter can not be proven to contradict the ballot or 
ne it is composed of the paper ballot which he has deposited in the bal- 
x. 


In this case and at this precinct the distinguished' chairman of 
the committee has permitted voters to testify,in the teeth of this 
rule as well as the statute, that they voted for Mr. Aldrich, and he 
has counted these 33 ballots for him, besides 2 other ballots which 
werenotmarked at all. In the county of Blount there were 10 
ballots which the judges of election cast aside without counting, 
for the reason that the cross mark was made on the right of Un- 
derwood's name, instead of the left, as section 42 of the election 
law provides. In this case the chairman of the committee in his 
report gravely says that they must be discarded because they 
were not marked as the law direc ts, when the law says: 

If, for any reason, it is impossible to determine the elector's choice for an 
office to be filled, his ballot shall not be counted for such office; but this 
not vitiate the ballot so far as properly marked;nor shall any ballot be re- 
ected for any technical error which does not make it impossible to determine 

e elector's choice. 

In this case it was simply a technical error, and the choice of 
the elector was evident and could not be disputed. I call your 
attention, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, to these two 
cases in order that I may impress upon your minds the want of 
consistency, much less fairness, on the part of this committee, and 
the absolute unreliability of their report. "There is not a lawyer 
on this floor, unbiased by partisanship, who would not readily say 
that the 33 votes given to Mr. Aldrich at Carthage, where the 
voter had marked the ticket opposite the words Official ballot," is 
a wrong or would hesitate for a moment in construing this statute 
to give the 10 votes in Blount to contestee. 

«8 er, in conclusion I will call the attention of the House 
to the fact that Mr. Underwood had a clear majority of 1,247 
votes, not includingthose taken from him in Perry County, which, 
according to JudgeShiver'stestimony, exceeded 500. This major- 
ity of 1,247 the committee set aside in the manner set out in my 
remarks, and turned this into a majority for contestant of 196. 

Bat, sir, this Congress is veg d its record—a record in which, 
for profligacy in the expenditure of public money, for reckless and 
blind partisanship, for a total disregard of the needs and neces- 
sities of the public service, for a want of capacity to provide for 
an already bankrupt Treasury, it has far surpassed its only rival, 
the famous Fifty-first Congress. For your many shortcomings 
then your party was hurled from power by an indignant and out- 
raged people, and many of your trus leaders consigned to 
OLOR from which there will be no awakening 

There is an innate fairness in the American people which will 
rebuke and revenge such profligacy and partisanship as has been 
witnessed Sigg this Congress. You have already turned out 
10 members of this House to make room for their Republican 
contestants. The eleventh is soon to follow. You can not justify 
your action in many, at least, of these cases at the bar of public 
opinion. In Murray vs. Elliott you disfranchised an entire city. 
8 out without even a semblance of right 20 precincts, in- 
cluding the entire city of Charleston, in order that you might 
make room for the colored contestant, thereby hoping to hold your 
colored cohorts in the South in the coming national election. 


Justice will follow in the wake of such wrongs; retribution 
will surely overtake you in your wickedness. [Applause.] 

Mr. DANTELS. ow much time have I left, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The gentleman from New York 
has twenty-two minutes left. 

. DANTE Mr. Speaker, a very large amount of attention 
has been given by the gentleman who has just taken his seat [Mr. 
STALLINGS], as well as by the contestee himself, to the precinct of 
Elyton, where it is claimed that 19 votes were deduc from the 
vote returned as cast for the contestee. A correction of that claim 
was made when the contestee was addressing the House by the 
statement that the votes deducted there were only 5 in number. 
It was believed at first that votes should be deducted to the num- 
ber of 19, in accordance with the statement made by the gentle- 
man on the other side, but when the matter came to be considered 
before the full committee it was determined that the deduction 
should be 5 instead of 19. "That disposes of so much of the argu- 
ment on the other side as has been based on Elyton precinct. 

Now, as to Bessemer precinct, it is stated here that there was 
no evidence before the committee relating to the fact that voters 
there rere challenged, ang weed ps A mon peat, for the 

urpose of preventing them from voting, and not for t urpose 
bt N the law of the State, and it is claimed that shoes voes 
should not be included or considered here. It appears from the 
testimony that the persons who were challenged, 15 in number, 
were there with their registration certificates, and they certainly 
would not have been registered had it not been for the fact that 
they were entitled to registration as residents of that district and 
entitled to vote. Their registration certificates, according to the 
evidence of Mr. Diffay, were in their hands and were produced, 
but still when these challenges were made the voters were not 
allowed to vote unless they could secure their identification by 
white persons. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia, Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. DANIELS. I will. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I want to ask the gentleman if 
Mr. Pettyjohn, a Republican inspector at that precinct, was not 
asked whether any one colored persun had been refused permis- 
sion to vote because he was not identified by a white man, and if 
he did not say that there was not one? 

Mr.DANIELS. Hetestified that there were none that he knew 
of. His testimony is this: 

Q. Did the inspectors of election require the colored voters who had been 


challenged to prove by white witnesses that they resided in the precinct? 
A. There was no special edict to that effect, but that was the general 


g. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Now, read on a little further. 
Does not the witness use the expression, No, not one”? 

Mr. DANIELS. He testified that there was no person that he 
identified who was not allowed to vote, and he did not know of any 
one's vote being rejected because no white man had identified the 
voter; but when those men were challenged in this way and were 
required to produce white men to identify them, they were in- 
capable of complying with that requirement, because the white 
men declined to appear and sustain their rights, and the conse- 

uence was that the voters lost their votes. The statement of Mr. 

ettyjohn was that, while there was no special edict to the effect 
that those voters should be refused permission to vote unless 
identified by white men, the general ruling was to that effect. 
These men were challenged upon the pretense that they were not 
voters. Having certificates of registration in their hands, they 
were undoubtedly voters entitled to vote at that precinct, yet, 
owing to the fact that a challenge could be made under the State 
law, upon that pretext they were excluded from the exercise of 
their right to vote. So that it is not true,as was stated here in 
the course of the discussion upon the other side, that men’s yotes 
were not rejected because they were unable to secure their identi- 
fication by white men, because the testimony of Mr. Pettyjohn is 
that the general ruling was that that requirement was made, 

It is also claimed that these arrests on the part of the deputy 
sheriffs, who swarmed around the precincts in the 5 
district, were rightly made, because the persons who were arrested 
had in their possession tickets that resembled the tickets that were 
voted at that election, and the law has been read to you providing 
that where a person shall have a copy of a ticket in his possession 
that is intended to be voted at the election he is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and subject to arrest and punishment. I have already 
called the attention of the House to the form of the ticket, or the 
skeleton of the ticket, that these persons had in their possession 
for the purpose of endeavoring to instruct the colored voters how 
to mark their tickets. In order to constitute it a copy of the 
ticket that was to be voted at the election it was necessary, under 
the law of the State of Alabama, as it would be without any law, 
that the names of the candidates should be printed upon the ticket, 
and that the spaces should be left where marks could be registered 
by the voter indicating the changes which he desired to make 
when he came to deposit his ballot in the ballot box, 
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To constitute a copy of that ticket as it was intended to be voted 


all those particularities must appear upon the face of the ticket. 
Here is the ticket which these witnesseshad. [Exhibiting a ticket. 
There is not a single name upon it anywhere; it is not filled ou 
in any shape whatever; it is nothing more than a mere skeleton. 
There is simply at the head of the ticket this X mark, showing 
the where the colored voter should place his mark if he in- 
tended to vote the entire ticket. The men who were receiving 
this information from the persons who had these skeleton tickets 
were frightened away by the fact that those men were, many of 
them, arrested and placed in jail, being afterwards discharged 
when the voting time was over. 

Now, does this look like fairness? Does it look like enforcing or 
carrying into effect the law of Alabama, making it an offense for 
a n to have in his ion or to exhibit to others a copy of 
a ballot which was to be voted at the election? A copy means an 
entire, complete copy—something which may be made the subject 
of deception to the voter. There was no possibility of that, be- 
cause no man in his senses could go to the polls with a blank slip 
like that and suppose that by means of it he was voting for any 
candidate who was to be voted for at that election. 

It has been stated that Mr. McKinney testified that he did not 
know who destroyed these ballots at Bessemer precinct. I desire 
to call attention to a very few answers that Mr. McKinney gave 
upon this point, for we contend that he was the man who destroyed 
those ts. He was the only one who had in his hands the 
means of entering the room where the ballot box was and plun- 
dering or destro the ballots in the manner in which the evi- 
dence shows it was done. 

Q. What condition was the box in: 


That is, when he received it from Mr. Stiles, who testifies that 
it had more than 2,400 ballots in it. 

A. The box was in the same place where I left it, but much lighter than 
when I left it. 

. What was the appearance of the room? 
There were two chairs against the door when I went in there and signs 

of r having been burnt in the grate. 
né Nhat did you do with the box when you picked it up and saw it was 


» 
A. I carried it from there to the polls. 
Q Did you know of anybody going into that room that night? 
I did not know of anybody going in. 
Q. Did you know of any plan or hear anybody say anything about stealing 
E 
0, sir. 
2. e N you were the returning officer, I believe, at that election? 
es, sir. 


So that Mr. McKinney ig the one man who had knowledge of 
the fact that the box had n deposited there; he had the key 
of the door; the windows seem to have been closed when he went 
there in the morning. What is the inference? That he, having 
the means to do it, being one of the managers of the election, 
went there and took ont more than 2,000 ballots from that box 
and ruthlessly burned them in the grate of the sheriff's office. 

In the face of such evidence as this there is no use of asking 
how those ballots were destroyed or by whose agency it was done. 
There was no possibility of bringing in a mere outsider. The time 
was too short, No knowledge in regard to where that box was 
placed was communicated to any person except Mr. McKinney: he 

Was the party who knew where this box was, and had the means 
of entering that room with the key which he had put in his 
pocket and then destroying the ballots. : 

Now, I want to call attention to a few words of the testimony 
of Thomas Collins upon the subject of the vote of this precinct. 
He says: 

In 3 election three-fourths of the voters were for Aldrich. 
This I know, for I canvassed them, and I know there were three-fourths at 
least. Aldrich would have carried this beat by 600 majority— 

We have only counted in his favor 365— 


Aldrich would have carried this beat by 600 over Underwood if 
there had been a f fair election with enough lo I am acquainted 
with the labor vote. the national election in November, 1894, the colored 
voters were for Aldrich to a man. The white labor voters were generally 
for Aldrich. In my judgment, every white laboring man who had a position 
was for Aldrich. I was for Aldrich. 


Passing down further in his evidence, I read: 


On the November election, in 1894, there was a great deal of intimidation 
the officers of election. The officersof the city were in charge of the rope, 
feet from the . Jim Tate, as an officer of the X & uq. 
Jones, as an offi shoved back the darkies who wanted to vote the Repu 
lican ticket, crowded the white people in under the ropes who wanted to vote 
for Underwood, and keeping the force of the Aldrich voters back to such a 
time as the polls would be closed. 


Then he says further: 


The officials in managing the election came out as soon as the tickets gave 
t the tickets were all | gone; that wemightas well 

y and nomore voting, and 
be a fact that word 


as the ballots would soon give out. When the 

in the morning I was there, and the place in front was all filled 

ho — according tothe understanding that there was 
vote. 


was sent out by the 
early in the morning to vo 


Sa wih Org 
only 126 ti 


That is the testimony of a man who swears 
own knowledge of the circumstances. Now, 
in response to questions as follows: 

Q. State if there were any irregularities or illegalities at the polls in Besse- 
mer at the November election. 

A. I should say there was. 
2 In what way? 
Voters were driven back by men who had bad, 
others were conducted up through a room to the voting place, and w 
ized ts were led up 


tively as to his 
. Potter testifies 


on, and police, while 
hile Or- 
back ways, so they could vote, and those 
were changed onto men so as to authorize them to go in and vote. 
22... ͤ nti i E 
tion officers to furniah voters with official ballots? d 8 

A. About 400 or 500; not less than 500. 

Now, Mr. S er, we do not question in this matter that in 
some of these precincts, where so many persons were brought 
up to swear they voted for Mr. Underwood, that there were some 
honest men who testified honestly, and that they may have been 
speaking the truth; but as to the mass, the great majority, as I 
shall peesengr show, there is no room for speculation of this 
character. Ihave read the testimony of two witnesses who state 
that there was an attempt to hire them, among others, to go in 
and vote, and they declined to do so. They also testify that they 
were to be given information as to what they should testify, if 
they accepted. 

ow, in the case of Gallion precinct there were about 132 men 
marched in one after the other to be sworn, and I will refer 
you to some extracts from their testimony to show that, testify- 
ing as they did under these circumstances, it is apparent that 
they were there not to swear looking to the truth of the matters 
about which they undertook to testify, but, under the austere and 
sinister influences brought to bear on them by parties who were 
enabled to exercise control over them at best for the time being, 
to give such evidence as was required by their managers. There 
are a few of these witnesses who signed the affidavits they made 
in their own handwriting; but in nearly all cases it is signed by 
the witness making his mark, and I desire to read a specimen of 
the questions and answers given by these witnesses when inter- 
rogated on these subjects; and I ask you gentlemen in your ex- 
perience whether you would be satisfied, when you come to decide 
LA rapi involving a matter of right in a court of justice, to be 
illing to rely on testimony sha in advance and given in this 
manner? It will be seen that all of these questions and answers are 
p the same. Here is the testimony, for instance, of Sea- 
rn Kelly: 
remember the 1894 Con; onal election; and if so, did you vote 
ection in Gallion beat, and for whom did you vote? 
Congressional election, and voted in Gallion beat for Mr. 


Q. Do 
at said 

A. I remember the 
Underwood. 


Following is the testimony of George Washington: 

Q. Do you remember the 1894 Congressional election in Gallion beat, and 
idee di, T rememinee the 184 Congsessionnl election, and Y voted lu Gej- 
lion beat, and I voted for Mr. Underwood. oma: A 

Now we turn over a few pages, omitting a number of witnesses 
testifying exactly the same way, and at random taking the next 
witness we find the testimony of Emmett Ashe: 

Do you remember the 1894 election; and if so, did -you 


Congressional 
wA at said election in Gallion beat, and for whom did you vote? 
A. Yes, sir; and I voted in Gallion beat for Mr. Underwood. 


Again, on the same page, William Wilis testifies: 
. Do you remember the 1894 Congressional election; and if so, did 
wk at e election in Gallion beat, and for whom did . s 
A. I remember the Congressional election, and 1 vo in Gallion beat for 
Mr. Underwood. 

Turning over a few pages filled with testimon 
this, we turn at random to page 536 and find 
George Smith, as follows: 

Q. Do remember MERE election; and if so, did you vote 
at said ion in Gallion beat, and for whom did you vote? 

A. Yes, sir; and I voted in Gallion beat for Mr. Underwood. 


Attest: 

GEO. (his x mark) SMITH, Jr. 
J. T. COLLINS, Jr., Commissioner, 

And so it goes on, the stereotyped question eliciting answers of 
the same character and nearly in the same language for more than 
99 witnesses, and I will not detain the House to read any more of 
Hion; but the mere statement of the fact is suggestive and suffi- 
cien a 

Mr. Speaker, I claim that it is not within the wit of man to put 
90 witnesses on the stand, propound to them the same question, 
and get precisely, as in this case, the same answer, if the answer is 
atruthfulone. It cannot be done, because the experience of man 
has shown to the contrary. Such matters leave different impres- 
sions on the minds of different men. A different impression being 
made upon their minds the answers are different, when answers 
are given to such a stereotyped question, a question that was un- 


dou y carefully prepared and written out, for identically 


precisely like 
e testimony of 


JUNE 9, . 


ale n 


1896. 
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the same question is put to all of these witnesses. ee 
y 


us to the statement of the two colored men to whom I have alrea 
referred. These were asked to go in and swear with the other 
persons, and they were to be instructed with the answers they 
were to give. But they declined. 

In the testimony respecting the voters at the Laneville beat we 
find pue the same form, except the change made by insert- 
ing the name of the precinct which is concerned, and in reference 
to which the answer was made. We find, for instance, the evi- 
dence of Stonewall Scott, page 648: 
FCC election in 1894 at Lane ville beat; and 

A. I did; I voted for Underwood. 


Again, the evidence of Anderson Garner: 


wit: Did you vote at the 1894 Congressional election in November at Lane- 
e beat; and if so, for whom did you vote? 
A. I did; I voted for Underwood. 

Again, on the evidence of Louis Cash: 

Q. Did you vote in the 1894 Congressional election in November, 1894? If 
Bo, for whom did you vote? 

A. I voted, and voted for Underwood. 

And so on through a long list of witnesses, from which I have 
read at random. 

It will be seen that all of these answers were made in the same 
stereotyped form, showing that these people were instructed how 
to answer the question, as it was promised to the two men who 
would not gointo the enterprise that they should be instructed as 
to how er should answer also. 


E M 0 S. Were these witnesses cross-examined at the 
Mr. DANIELS. Not very much. 
n OWENS. Butthere was an attorney there to cross-exam- 
e them 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
substitute resolutions have been offered. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DANiELS] moves the previous question. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Owens) there were—ayes 102, noes 5. 

Accordingly the previous question was ordered. 

Mr. OWENS, Imovetorecommit the report to the Committee 
on Elections No. 1. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Owens) there were—ayes 66, noes 93. 

5 motion was rejected. 

The SP ro tempore. The question now recurs on the 
resolutions offered by the committee. 

" Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Ilask for a division of the reso- 
utiens. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks that the resolutions bedivided. The question will first recur 
on the first resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Oscar W. Underwood was not elected a member of the 
House of Representatives from the Ninth rre Cistrict of Alabama 
for the Fifty-fourth Congress, and is not enti to a seat therein. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
SETA there were—ayes 101, noes 68. 

Mr. OWENS. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 119, nays 98, not 
voting 137; as follows: 


YEAS—119. 
Acheson, Cofi: Fletcher, 
dams, Connoll E Fowler. Hopkins 
Aldrich, III. Cook, Gamble, Howe, 
Andrews, Cooke, Ill. Gardner, Hulick, 
Apsley, Corliss, Gibson, Hunter, 
very. 8 a N.Y. . 
OC! n wyn, e 
Baker, N.H. Curtis, Iowa Graft, Johnson, N. Dak. 
hold: Jeter, 
>; Daniels, Griswold, Kirkpa 
Bingham, Da: TOW, Knox, 
Blue, De Wi T, Lefever, 
Boutelle, Dingley, Halterman, 
Brewster. Dolliver, y: Linney, 
Bromwell, Dooli ner, Lin 
Brumm, Dovener, Harris, Long, 
Bull, Draper, Hemenway, Low, 
Calder Eddy Henderson, a 
ME IUE Faris, Boum. NUN 
„Iowa epburn, 
k, Fischer, Minor, 


Pugh, 988 
Mondell, uigg, Bperry, an Horn. 
Otjen, y. Stahle, Van Voorhis, 
Pa emake eip 

e, er. rong, e 
ara R Conn. Salloway, 
Phillips, ton, Tawney, Wood, 
Poole, Simpkins, Tayler, Woodman, 
4 Thomas, 
NAYS-—98. 

b Loudens y Russell, Ga. 
Allen, Miss, 88 ae Sayers, 
Bailey, Danford, Maguire. Shafroth, 
Baker, Md. Dockery, McCall, Tenn. Sherman, 

needs Ellis, 5 K e 
Bartlett, N. T. Evans, McCulloch, d Stone, C. W. 
Fitzgeral McDearmon, Sulzer, 
Bell, Colo. Hainer, Nebr. McEwan, Swanson, 
Bell, Tex. Hart, McLachian, Talbert, 
Bennett, Henry, Conn. McMillin, Tate, 
Berry, Huling, Mercer, Terry, 
Bishop, Johnson, Cal Meyer, Tracewell, 
Black, Joy, oney, Treloar, 
Brode! Kem, Moody, Turner, Ga. 
Buck, Kerr, Ogden, I 
Res Mo. Kul Owen ev 
wens, T, 
Catchings, TAA ker, "Wheeler, 
y, on, i 
Clarke, Ala. Lelghty, Pendleton, Wilson, Idaho 
Cob E T, Pitney, Wi 
Cod wis, Y. 
Coo r, Fla Little, Richardson, 
per, Loud, Rusk, 
NOT VOTING—137. 
tk: Grosvenor, McCleary, Smith, Mich. 
Aldrih, Ale, Grout, `° McClellan Snover, 
Allen, Utah Hadley, McCormick, Free i 
Anderson, Hall McLaurin, Sou 
Arnold. Pa. Hani: J cRae, Spalding, 
Arnold, R. I. Harrison, Meiklejohn, Spencer, 
A Hartman, e th, Steele, 
Baker, Kang. Hatch, Miles, Stephenson. 
Bar Heat wole, Miller, Kans, Ste Wis. 
Barney, Heiner, Pa. Mil: Stone, W.A. 
Barrett, Hendrick, Miner, N. Y. Strait, 
Black, N. Y. icks, Morse, Strode, Nebr. 
Bowers, Hilborn, Moses, Strowd, 
Brosius, Hitt, Mozley, aft, 
Brown, Hooker. Murphy, 'Thorp, 
Burton, Howard, Murray, Towne, 
Cannon, Howell, eill, ‘Tracey, 
Cockrell, Hubbard, Newiands, Tucker, 
Colson, Huff, Noonan, Turner, Va. 
Cooper, Wis. Hull. Northway, Underwood, 
Co Hutcheson, Odell, Wadsw 
Cowen, Hyde, Perkins, Walker, Va. 
ox, Johnson, Ind. Pickler, W. 
isp, 2 ones, Powers, es Ind. 
Grown endall, atson, 
rtis, N. Y. Kyle, Reyburn, White, 
CO i ei DE 
De Arm wson, nson, „N. T. 
Denny, cis yse, Wilson, Ohio 
Dinsmore, Livin: Sauerhering, Wilson, S. G. 
ett, Lorimer, e, Woomer, 
Fenton, Mahany, 8 on, Yoakum. 
cag M rtin. spares 
Foss, a ^ 
Gillett, Mass. McCall, Mass. to Ml. 
So the resolution was agreed to. v , 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Forthisday: 
Mr. SNOVER with Mr, Yoakum. 
On this question: 


Mr. Hicks with Mr. RoBERTSON of Louisiana. 

Mr. GROSVENOR with.Mr. COCKRELL. 

Mr. MERCER with Mr. POWERS. 

Mr. FENTON with Mr. Strowp of North Carolina, 

Mr. GROUT with Mr. MEREDITH. 

Mr. Manon with Mr. HALL. 

On this vote: 

Mr. Cannon with Mr. HARRISON, 

Mr. WHITE with Mr. PRICE. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tem The question now recurs on the 
second resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Truman H. Aldrich was elected a member of the House of 
[Uy ne pom Cea from the Ninth Vy ere district of Alabama for the 

ty-fourth Congress, and is entitled to a seat therein. 

The question was taken on the resolution; and on a division 
(demanded by Mr. OwENS) there were—ayes 97, noes 87. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

ne her, and naya eo : re = 

x CKERY. . Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

the event that the pending resolution is disagreed to, will it nof 
have the effect of declaring the seat vacant? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the resolution is disagreed to, 
the House will fail to indorse a resolution saying that the con- 
testant is entitled to his seat, 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 116, nays 107, not 
voting 130; as follows: 


YEAS—116. 
Acheson, Curtis, Kans. Henry, Ind. Prince, 
dams, Daniels, Hepburn, Pugh, 
Aldrich, III. Dayto Hopkins, Qu gg, 
Andrews, De ith, Ho LA 
Apsley, Dingley, Hulic Reeves, 
Avery, Dolliver, Hunter, Reyburn, 
Babcock. Doolittle, Hurley, Rinaker, 
Baker, N.H. Dovener, Robinson, Pa. 
Belknap, Draper, Johnson,N.Dak. Russell, Conn. 
Bingham, Eddy, Kirkpatrick, Scranton, 
Bisho; Faris, Kulp, Simpkins, 
Boutelle, her, Lefever, Sper 5 
Brewster, Fletcher, Leonard. Stahle, 
Bromwell, Fowler, Linney, Stewart, N.J. 
Brumm, Gamble, Linton, Strong, 
Bull, Gardner, Long, Sulloway, 
Calderhead, Gillet, N. Y. Mahany, Tawney, 
Cannon, Goodwyn, Marsh. Tayler, 
Chickering, s McMillin Thomas, 
Clark, Iowa Gritfin, Miller, W. va. Updegraff, 
Clark, Mo. Griswold, illiken, Van Horn, 
ffin. Grow, Minor, Wis. Van Voorhis, 
Connolly, Hager, itchell, Walker, Va. 
k, Wi Halterman, Otjen, Warner, 
Cooke, III. Hardy, Overstree Watson, Ohio 
rliss, Harmer, yne, Wellington, 
Crowther, Ha Pearson, Wilber, 
P. Hemenway, Phillips, illis, 
Curtis, Iowa Henderson, Poole, Woodman. 
NAYS—107. 
Abbott, Cummings, Loud, Russell, Ga. 
Allen, Dockery, Loudenslager, yers, 
Bailey, Ellett. Low. Shafroth, 
Baker, Md. Ellis, Maddox, herman, 
Bankhead, Erdman, Maguire, Southard 
Bartholdt. Evans. McCall, Tenn. Southwick, 
Bartlett, NY Gin Mocreary, x Stalling 
ett, N. Y. n, Ky. n, 
h, Hainer, Nebr. MeCulloch, Stone, C. W. 
Bell, Colo, McDearmon, Sulzer, 
Bell, Tex. Henry, Conn. McEwan, Swanson, 
Bennett, ; McLachlan, ‘Talbert, 
Black, Ga. Howell, Meyer, Tate, 
Blue, uff, Mondell, Terry, 
Huling, Money, Tracewell, 
Buck, Johnson, Cal. Moody, loar, 
Burrell, Joy, en, Turner, 
Burton, Mo. Kem, Otey, 57 
Burton, Ohio Kerr, Owens, alker, Mass. 
Catchings, Kiefer, Parker, Wanger, 
Clardy, Kleberg, Patterson, Wheeler, 
Clarke, Ala. Knox, Pendleton, Will 4 
Cobb, y. Pitney, Wilson, Idaho 
ec Lelghty Richardso Woodard 
T, eighty, ardson. R 
r, Tex. Laster’ Robertson, La. Wright 
Cul n, Lewis, R 
NOT VOTING—130. 
Aitken, Mahon, Shaw, 
Aldrich, Ala. Gillett, Mass. Martin, Shuford, 
Allen, Utah Grosvenor, cCall, Skinner 
derson, Grout, McCleary, Minn. Smith, Mi. 
Arnold, Pa. Hadley, McClellan, mith, Mich. 
Arnold, R. I. Hall, McCormick, Snover, 
Atw Hanly, cLa A 
Baker, son, Rae, Spalding, 
Bar Meiklejohn, penne, 
Barney, Hatch, Mercer, Steele, 
Barrett, Heatwole, Meredith, Stephenson 
Berry, Heiner, Pa. Miles, Stewart, Wis. 
Black, N. Y. Hendrick, Miller, Kans. Stone, W. A. 
Bowers, Hermann, iln. Strait, 
Brosius, Hicks, Miner, N. Y. Strode, Nebr. 
Brown. Hilborn, Morse, Strowd, N.G. 
il, Hitt. Moses, Taft, 
Colson, Hooker, Mozley, Thorp, 
Cooper, Wis. Howard, Murphy, Towne, 
usins, Hubbard, Murray, y. 
Cowen, ull, Neill, Tucker, 
Hutcheson, Newlands, Turner, Va. 
i Hyde, Nera Wadsworth, 
Crowle: son, Ind, orthway, as! 
„ fe eee 
II. en er E 
Danford, Kyle, Pickler, Wilson, N. Y. 
De Armond, Latimer, Powers, Wilson, Ohio 
Denny, son. Price, ilson, 
Dinsmore, Leisenring, Royse, Woomer, 
Fairchild, Little, Sauerhering, Yoakum. 
Fenton, Livingston, Settle, 
Foote, Lorimer, Shannon, 


The following additional pair was announced: 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. LiTTLE, until further notice. 

Mr. TURNER of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. 
Lawson, is detained from the House by illness. I ask that he be 


excused. : . 
The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, he will be excused. 
There was no objection. ; 
Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, this is an important vote, and 
Lask a recapitulation. 


The vote was recapitulated. A 
Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to change my vote from 
“nay” to yea.“ 


The name of Mr. McMILLin was called, and he voted yea." 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I find I am paired with the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Hicks. Idesire to withdraw my 


vote. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to withdraw my vote 
and be marked as “‘ present.” 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. S er, I am paired with the gentleman 
from Michigan, Mr. Surrn, on political questions. I doubt 
whether this is a political question, but I think I ought to with- 
draw my vote, and do so. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I move to reconsider—— 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of the high- 
est privilege. 

Mr. McMILLIN (continuing). The vote just taken. 

Mr. CANNON, [rise to a question of higher privilege. 

Mr. DANIELS. I move to lay the motion to reconsider on the 


ble. . 
Mr. CANNON. I rise to a question of higher privilege. I pre- 
sent a conference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentlemen from Tennessee 
moves to reconsider the vote last taken, and the gentleman from 
New York moves to lay that motion on the table. Pending that, 
the gentleman from Illinois rises to present a conference report, 
which the Clerk will read. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the di: ing votes of the two Houses on 
certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7004) making appropría- 
tions for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1897, and for other áo res having met, after full and free confer- 
ence have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses 


follows: 
hat the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 32, 61, 124, and 161. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 122, 146, and 147, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 100, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: To 
enable the Government to take official part in the international ex tion to 


ta 


be held at Brussels, Belgium, during the year 1897, $5,000: That no 
expenditure exceeding this appropriation shall be made or liability incurred, 
ane no peers shan be paid salary or compensation therefrom "’; and the Sen- 
ate aj e same. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 123, and agree to the same with amendments as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert $20." 

And on page 67 of the bill, in line 14, strike out the word “six” and insert 
in lieu thereof tho word *'five"; and the Senate to the same, 

The committee of conference have been unable to agree upon the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2,3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 13, 15, 1$ = 17. 


JOSEPH D. SAYERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
W. B. ALLISON, 
EUGENE HALE, 
A. P. GORMAN 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the conference report 
be laid aside temporarily, and that the gentleman from Vermont 
D GnovT] may be permitted to ask the House to put the Dis- 
ict bill back into conference on a message from the Senate dis- 
agreeing to the House amendments. 
DAS EAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 
Mr. KEM. I object, Mr. Fee 
Mr. CANNON. But this does not require unanimous consent. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman withdraws the 
conference report. 
Mr. CANNON. Oh, no. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. GROUT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House insist upon 
its amendment to the amendment of the Senate numbered 99, I be- 
lieve, and also further insist upon its disagreement tothe remaining 
Paina amendments, and agree to the conference asked for by the 

nate. 

Mr. OWENS. We can not hear the motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Vermont 
moves that the House insist upon its amendment to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and further insist upon its disagreement to 
the Senate amendments to the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill, and agree to a conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will appoint as con- 
ferees on the part of the House the gentleman from Vermont. 
Mr. Grout, the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. PITNEY, and 
the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. DoCKERY. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—ALDRICH VS, UNDERWOOD, 


Mr. DANIELS. I bring up the motion to lay on the table the 
motion to reconsider the vote by which the resolution of the com- 
mittee ody S to. 

The SP: R pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 


— 
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the gentleman from New York [Mr. DANIELS] to lay on the table 
the 1notion of the gentleman from Tennessee . McMinumN] to 
reconsider. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. DANIELS, the 
Speaker declared that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Iask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 142, noes 67. 

So the motion was agreed to. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER. 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, Lask to have the oath adminis- 
tered to the gentleman who has just been declared entitled to a 


seat. 

Mr. Truman H. Aldrich appeared at the bar of the House and 
the oath of office was administered to him by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. PAYNE. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message from the President, by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his sec- 
retaries, announced that the President had approved and signed 
bills of the following titles: 

On June 8, 1896: 

An act (H. R. 9404) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, and 
for prior years, and for other purposes; 

An act (H. R. 8469) to authorize the Baltimore and Washing- 
ton oo Company, of Maryland, to enter the District of Co- 

umbia; 

An act (H. R. 4921) to relieve the North Georgia Agricultural 
College from the payment of $450 for d. ed gun; 

An act (H. R. 5946) granting an increase of pension to Abraham 
H. Parker: 

An act (H. R.5279) granting a pension to Jerusha H. Brown; 

An act (H. R. 2143) ting a pension to Mrs. Emily M. Van 
Derveer, widow of the late Brig. Gen. Ferdinand Van Derveer; 

An act — R. 4888) for the relief of George Hager; 

An act (H. R. 4020) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Wil- 
liam Loring Spencer; 

An act (H. R. 5258) granting an honorable discharge to John B. 
eres UH R. 6259) t te the deli f im: 18 
act (H. R. o expedi e delivery of imported parce 
and packages not exceeding $500 in value. 

On June 9, 1896: 

" = act (H. R. 8248) to increase the pension of Mrs. Emily E. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 8883) to establish a site for the erection of a peniten- 


'tiary on the military reservation at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 


and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
e 2928) to extend the routes of the Eckington and Soldiers' 

ome Railway Company and of the Baltimore Railway Company 
of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the donate had passed bills 
and a joint resolution of the following titles; in which the con- 
currence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 8269) to pay the Richmond Locomotive and Machine 
Works its claim for damages and losses incurred in the construc- 
tion of the armored battle ship Texas; 

A bill (S. 8150) authorizing the President to appoint Lieut. 
Robert Platt, United States Navy, to the rank of commander; 

A bill(S. 1583) for the relief of L. Robert Coates & Co., of 
Baltimore, Md.; 
| A bill (S. 524) for the relief of Avery D. Babcock and wife, of 


egon; 
A bill (S. 286) to ne for the purchase of a site for the erec- 
tion of a publie building at Oakland, in the State of California; 

A bill (S. 265) extending relief to Indian citizens, and for other 
purposes; and 

Joint resolution (S. R. 138) for the relief of James P. Veach. 

A further message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had with amendment 
the bill (H. R. 9409) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in the appropriations for expenses of the House of Representatives, 
and for other purposes, for the fiscal year 1896; in which the con- 
currence of the House was requested. 

A further message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had y ux Bar to the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of the Senate numbered 99, 
and had still further insisted upon its amendments to the bill 
(H. R.5210) making appropriations to provide for the expenses of 
the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal 1 5 
ending June 30, 1897, and for other purposes, numbered 90, 91, 92, 


93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 
181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 194, and 195, dis- 
agreed to by the House of Representatives, had asked a further 
conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. TELLER, Mr. ALLISON, 


and Mr. COCKRELL as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 
SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following Senate bills were 
n from the Speaker's table and referred by the Speaker as 

ollows: 

A bill (S.3269) to pay the Richmond Locomotive and Machine 
Works its claim for damages and losses incurred in the construc- 
tion of the armored battle ship Texas—to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3150) authorizing the President to appoint Lieut. 
Robert Platt, United States Navy, to the rank of commander—to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1583) for the relief of L. Robert Coates & Co., of Bal- 
timore, Md.—to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 524) for the relief of Avery D. Babcock and wife, of 
Oregon—to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 286) to provide for the purchase of a site for the erec- 
tion of a public bu p at Oakland, in the State of California— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 265) extending relief to Indian citizens, and for other 
purposes—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Joint resolution (S. R. 138) for the relief of James P. Veach— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 


on the sundry civil bill. 

The SP R pro tempore. 'The report has been read. 

Mr. CANNON. Let the statement be read. 

The statement of the conferees on the part of the House was 
read, as follows: 

The rs on the part of the House of the conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 7664) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment, submit the following written statement in explanation of the effect of 
the action upon and recommended in the accompan ‘erence 
EP e lens oat the appropriation o $15.000 proposed by the Senate 

No. 82: es o e appro} on o 
A ^ in the Caribbean Sea. 
by the Senate * 


ropriation of $250,000 
ding for the National Museum. 

000, instead of $35,000, as proposed by the Sen- 

tion at Brussels, Bel- 


for a light-house at Swan 

On No. 61: Strikes out the a 
for an additional fire-proof 

On No. 109: Appropriates $5, 
ate, to enablethe Government to take part in the ex 
gium. 

On Nos. 122, 123, and 124: A: riates $14,000, as proposed by the Sena 
instead of $11,500, as p: Dr dw House, for lighting the Rssoutive Man 
sion and public grounds, limits the price per lamp in the grounds to $20, and 

uires that the same shall burn mant . 

On Nos. 146 and 147: ä for the Providence and Garfield Hospitals 
$19,000 each, as propose the Senate. 

On No. 161: Strikes out the appropriation proposed by the Senate with ref- 
erence to the accounts of the Soldiers’ Homes. 

The committee of conference have been unable to agree on the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 13, 15, 16, and 17, relating to the pub- 
lic buildings at— 

Boise City. Idaho; 

Camden, N. J.; 

Cheyenne, Wyo.; 

Fortress Monroe; 

Helena, Mont.; 

Kansas City, Mo.; 

0: Nebr.; 

St. Paul, Minn.; 

Salt Lake City, Utah; and 

Savannah, Ga. 

J. G. CANNON 
JOSEPH D. SAYERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the conference report 


be adopted. 
Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker 
Mr.CANNON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 


Nebraska [Mr. HAINER]. 
Mr. HAN ER of Nebraska. Mr. S er, as one of the con- 


ferees I could not sign the report which has been submitted to the 
House for its consideration. Gentlemen will have noticed that it 
makes the old-time appropriations for the two hospitals, Provi- 
dence and Garfield. These institutions are private, and one, at 
least, in every sense sectarian. The appropriution is a subsidy— 
a lar pure and simple. I have from the commencement op- 
pot De appropriation of any money for any private purpose for 
any length of time or pretext whatever. I believed that such ap- 
propriations are wholly wrong, unjustifiable, fraught with dan- 

r, and perfectly inexcusable. Istill think so. But the major- 
ity of the conferees felt that in order to close out this bill it was 
necessary to make the concession which is made in the confer- 
ence report. In these circumstances I did not feel warranted 
infurther prolonging the fight along this line, but permit me 
to say, tlemen, that I think that on these questions, whether 
on this billor on the District of Columbia bill or on the Indian 
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iation bill, you can not with safety make any compromise 
whatever, and that whoever makes a compromise is hi com- 
misedin theend. No political party in the United States has in 
ts platform ever expressed itself on the subject but in denunci- 
ation of the practice of 3 public money for private 
p as un-American, unjust, and wholly unauthorized—not 
or one year nor for six months, but for any length of time what- 
ever. 

Having said this much, washing my hands entirely of any com- 
1 been made in this bill or in any other 

ill, I can go back to my people with the knowledge that I have 
carried the in this fight as a man should, true to his conscience 
and true to the principles of Americanism, which, though not 
6 , in the time to come certainly 
will beyond all possible question triumph. On this question, from 
this Congress and from any other adverse Congress, the appeal 
will be made to the great American people, who when their hearts 
and minds are touched, as surely they are being touched and 
awakened, are always true to the principles upon which their 
Government is founded. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, as the minority on the conference 
committee representing the House for the settlement of the mat- 
ters of difference between the Senate and the House upon the sun- 
dry civil «d aeri bill, Ifeel it due to myself and tothe House 
to say that ieve that, unless some compromise of the kind pro- 

in this report is made, either this session of Congress will 
indefinitely prolonged or the sundry civil bill, carrying over 
$30,000,000 for the say pace of the Government during the next 
fiscal year, will fail. I wish further to say to the House that the 
two 8 to which the gentleman from Nebraska has 
referred are not for sectarian 1 They are for the i 
support of two hospitals, and exactly similar appro riations to 
those here made have appeared in the sundry civil bills for more 
than ten years t. e Senate in this case restored these pro- 


visions to the bill, and insisted upon the amendment. "That is all 
UN WILLIAMS 

Mr. W . May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. SAYERS. i 


Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Are these institutions private institutions? 

Mr. SAYERS. I donot consider them al private insti- 
tutions. D are institutions incorpora for purposes of 
charity, and Congress has for many years t made appropria- 
tions to assist them, the Government not having any such insti- 
tutions of its own in this District. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iunderstand that. I understand also that 
Con, has made provision from year to year to assist various 
other private institutions, some of them sectarian and some of 
them nonsectarian —— 

Mr. SAYERS. They are in another Vu bes District of Colum- 
bia bill. They have nothing whatever to do with this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But are these institutions that you are 
speaking of, and that areincluded in this private institutions? 

Mr. SAYERS. Inone sense of the word they are private and in 
another sense of the word they are public, because any m who 
is poor and needy and sick or infirm can go to either of these hos- 
pitals and receive care and treatment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In other words, are they subject to govern- 
mental inspection? 


Mr. SAYERS. Every dollar of Government money expended 
must be accounted for to the accounting officers of the Treasury 
just as much so as any other public expenditure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then there is governmental supervision? 

Mr. SAYERS. Iso understand, to the extent stated. 

Mr. CANNON. One word, and only a word, in reference to this 
conference report. As this bill the House it contained the 
following provision: 

For the su and 
who are desti! 


be made with 
e Army, $38,000, or so much 
ovided, That no payment shall "be made under any such contract except 


vided under such contract. 
The Senate struck out that provision and inserted the following: 


For the su: and medical treatment of 95 medical and uri ere patents 
made 


Garfield 
ical and surgical 
It will be noticed that these Senate amendments carry in the 
aggrogato $38,000, the same amount carried by the provision 
opted by the House. It will be noticed further that the Senate 
amendments are similar to the items of appropriation for the cur- 
rent year and many preceding years. It will also be noticed that 
for Providence Hospital the appropriation is for the treatment of 
95 destitute patients, under a contract to be made by the Surgeon- 
General, while for the Garfield Hospital the provision is for 


maintenance to enable it to provide medical and surgical treat- 
ment to persons unable to pay therefor.” 

Now, what has been the practice under this 3 here- 
tofore? Providence Hospital, the oldest hospitalin the District of 
Columbia, as well as the best equi and the largest, treats 95 
destitute patients by contract with the Surgeon- eral, while 
for the same amount of money Garfield Hospital treats 60 desti- 
tute patients. In other words, $19,000 goes one-half further under 
the contract made with the Providence Hospital by the Surgeon- 
General than it does at the Garfield Hospital. 

When the conference committee met it 1 to the conferees 
that the result of the House provision would be that if this whole 
service were Qo» out by contract upon bids the Garfield Hos- 

ital and the vidence So being the two best equipped 
itals for this service, would probably be the only institutions 
in = e 5 of 8 nen ges such service; and it was 
perfectly apparent on inquiry that i e vision originall 
adopted by the House should be enacted 5 Hospital 
would get the whole contract and Garfield Hospital nothing, be- 
cause it was frankly admitted that Garfield Hospital, being the 
younger institution and not so well off as Providence Hospital, 
could not compete with the latter as to the price to be paid for this 
service. Hence it was stated, and it ap ed satisfactorily to 
your committee, that this meant the closing of the doors of the 
Garfield Hn that institution having received compensation 
of this kind from substantially the time of its establishment. 

Now, then, although it appeared that under the Senate amend- 
ment Providence Hospital would render one-half more service for 
the same amount of money than the Garfield institution, it was 
thought that in this great and growing capital city, with both 
these hospitals equipped and in successful operation, we ought not 
now and in the future to pursue a policy which would tend to close 
(asit was positively stated the House provision would do) the 
doors of the Garfield Hospital So, after full consideration and 
investigation, finding that these hospitals are incorporated under 
legislation of Comare that they are purely hospitals devoted to 
the treatment of the sick, that they are legally controlled by their 
corporators, it seemed to us that no sectarianism arises in connec- 
tion with this question; that if a man is sick and requires surgical 
treatment it makes no difference to him or to the Government 
(the Government not being prepared with a public hospital to treat 
the indigent sick) whether the patient or the nurse that stands 
over him sings Salvation Army songs or makes the sign of the 
cross. At any rate, we believe that this is a public service; that 
itis not sectarian. There are no public hospitals in the District 
of Columbia, and sooner than see the destitute go unprovided for 
we believe that under the conditions now existing the House ought 
not to insist further on 1 and oppose that of the Senate. 

Mr. HAINER of Neb: Will the gentleman allow me to 


sug. 
. CANNON. Ido not want to prolong this debate. I will 
yield for a question. 

Mr. of Nebraska. If, as the gentleman says, Provi- 
dence Hospital will take care of one-half more patients for the 
same money than Garfield Hospital will do, then certainly the 
gentleman can not found the appropriation for Garfield Hospi 
onany claim that it is the best provision for the relief of the sick, 
because it appears by the gen '8 statement that more sick 

ns can be taken care of for a given amount of money at the 
ovidence Hospital than at the other. 

Mr. CANNON. What the gentleman says is correct as to to- 
day and this year and last pet. For the same amount of peri 
Providence Hospital has care of 95 patients, while Garfiel 
Hospital has taken care of 60. I will grant you that perhaps we 
could have more patients cared for under the provision as the 
House passed it. But after all, acting as the common counsel 
for the District of Columbia, from the wise standpoint of public 
policy,I agree that the Garfield Hospital should not be compelled 
to close its doors. 

I therefore ask the previous question on the adoption of the 


report. 

The revious question was ordered, under the operation of 
which the report was agreed to. 

Mr. C ON. Inow move that the House further insist on 
its disagreement to the Senate amendments which are mentioned 
in the report, and agree to a further conference on the disagreeing 
votes thereon. 

Mr. LESTER. Idesire to ask the gentleman whether he in- 
cludes the amendment numbered 16? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir; all of them. 

Mr. LESTER. Then I move, Mr. Speaker, that the House re- 
cede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 16, and agree to the same. 

Mr. HARTMAN. I move as a substitute that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the Senate amendment to the public 
buildings generally and agree thereto, 


1896. 


Mr. LESTER. Laccept that substitute. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, hardly. We must have a separate vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois de- 
mands a separate vote. : 

The Clerk will read the first amendment, on which a separate 
vote is asked. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
For public building at Boise City, Idaho: For continuation of ba us 
000; and the limit of cost of said and site is increased from $150, 


Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman from Montana desires to be 
heard I will yield to him for a few minutes, 

Mr. HARTMAN. I only want two minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I only wish to say in respect to this motion that the 
House has heard before as to the merits of it. Now, we are held 
here pending the agreement between the conferees of the two 
Houses on these amendments. One of the special features of the 
disagreement has been these public-building amendments. In the 
bai qvem Montia : 5 and Wyoming there is not a single 
public building withi e limits. 

Mr. CANNON. If the tleman from Montana will yield to 
me for a moment, I will ask to withdraw this report, so t the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE] may submit a report, 
which is a final t on the naval bill. 

Mr. HART . Certainly, I yield with pleasure. I wish to 
be just as courteous as the gentleman from Illinois, and yield. 

"The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the naval bill 
will be laid before the House now. 

Mr. HULICK and Mr. KEM objected. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Before objection is made I wish to state 
that the enrolling clerk is exceedingly anxious to obtain possession 
of this bill immediately to compare it. 

Mr. CANNON. I withdraw the sundry civil bill pens eh 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The report on the sundry civil 
bill is withdrawn. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, I offer for immediate consider- 
ation the conference report on the naval 3 bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. Saas 5 
riations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 3), and 
for other e ee having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 39, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 43, and 52, and agree to the same. 
That the House * from its disagreement to the amendment of the 


In lieu of the word “two,” inserted by said amendment, insert the word 
“three”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 40, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Insert after the word *' one," in line 24, page 49 of the bill, the following: “and 
not more than one; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its ment to the amendment of the 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 


and no contract for armor plate for the vessels authorized by thisact shall be 
made for its action; and the Sen- 


Senate numbered 51, and 
In lieu of the sum 
same. 


with an amendment as follows: 
insert $6,870,000"; and the Senate agree to the 


$$: ROBINSON" 
AMOS J. CUMMINGS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


EUGENE HALE, 
M. S. ELA 
ASP: RMAN. 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 


Statement to accompany conference on House bill 7542, & 

p tions for the naval service for the year ending J une 0 ISo 189r ete: 
House recedes from its di nt to the Senate amendment num- 

bered 39, providing that not more than two battle ships and three torpedo 
Loris snail ue built by nn ig ES wan Da ing 9 

Also, as to amendments 42 to 48, inclusive, providing for the construction 
of one torpedo boat on the Missouri River, with necessary verbal changes. 

Also, neat REA 52, reducing the appropriation under armor and 
armament $500,000. 

The House recedes from its disagreement to amendment numbered 32, with 
an amendment providing for three battle ships instead of two. 
Nets i iudi t . — va 98 : than one,” 

an n e wo; “one, more 

Seaport battle ship shall be built on or near the coast of the Pacific Ocean. 
ouse recedes from Senate amendment numbered 41, with an amend- 
ment providing that one battle ship and three torpedo boats shall be built on 


Pacific coast provided they can be built at an additional cost not 
EOS DAE A EOE CONS Ok: TDEIOIUM OC ier NI SOE we rere ene MADE and 
0 


“ Med further, ‘That the Hearstary of the Navy is hereby directed io 


should be equitabl and shall report the t of his investigation to 
LA nece beg atadate not later than January 1, ; and no 
vessels authorized made 


contract for armor plate for the by this act shall be 

till after such report is to for its action.” 

Pers eee roras SS ee ee ee 
with an amendment adding appropriations under the 

heed of? ction and machin x 


Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, it is entirely unnecessary to go 
into any detailed explanation of this report, which is substan- 
tially that which was ted to the House before. It embodies 
a proposition made to the House conferees by those of the Senate, 
veiling for the construction of three battle ships, and in lieu of 
all the provisions reported before in regard to the price of armor 
plate provides that no contract shall be made for any of the armor 
to be furnished for an VCF 
after the Secre of Navy s have made an investigation 
of the whole subject-matter of the cost and equitable price of 
armor, his report to be made not later than the ist of January to 
the next session of this Congress. 

I move the adoption of this report, it being a final agreement. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

[The announcement of the result was received with applause. ] 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
on the Indian appropriation bill. 
The conference report is as follows: 


The Ses Saa ei pri ehe eee ney P votes of the two Houses on 
= — — of mes ä — — 6219) mak- 

g appropriations for current and contingent expenses dian Depart- 
ment and i treaty. stipulations with various Indian tribes for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
res ve Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 


Senate numbered 70, and to the same. 
That the House recede its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 69, and agree to the same with an dment as follows 


In lieu of the matter inserted by said ollowing 
“And it is hereby declared to be the settled policy of the Government to 


n A ipii ount not exceeding 50 cent 

ren an an ami ex 

the fiscal year 1805. R 
And the Senate agree to the same. 


Indian 
the amount so used for 


J. S. SHERMAN 


CURTIS, 

GEORGE C. PENDLETON, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
= X PETTIGREW, 


F. M. 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

The statement of the House conferees is as follows: 

Statement of House conferees, to accompany conference report No. 7, on 
Indian appropriation bill: 

The House recedes from amendment numbered 70, which is merely a formal 
amendment, ad the word“ further.” 

To Senate amendment numbered 69 the House concurs with amendments. 
The amendments are, first, a change of 
the discontinuance of appropriations for sectarian schools. The other amends 
ment provides that in pee of ree dal contract schools in the 


e same as near as may be 
among schools of various denominations. p. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, this is the final report on the 
Indian appropriation bill and has to do only with the question of 
schools. e amendment which is agreed upon in erence has 
been submitted to very many gentlemen in the House who have 
heretofore had different views upon the question of the contin- 
uance of the schools, and I think it is substantially satisfactory to 
allof them. The declaration in reference to the discontinuance 
of schools after the end of the next fiscal year is the same as that 
in the report which was submitted last Saturday, except a change 


in phraseology. 
reference to the money to be ded during the next fiscal 

year the provision is that the money shall be apportioned among 
the various denominations, as nearly as possible, by the Secretary. 

I move the previous question upon the adoption of the report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was to. 

[The announcement of the result was received with applause. ] 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. CANNON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish to proceed with the 
consideration of the remaining amendments to the sundry civil. 


a) I. pean bill, and I yield to the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr. ARTMAN] two minutes. 

Mr. HART . Mr. Speaker, while I shall address my re- 
marks to the subject of the public building at the capital of my 
own State, I give notice that I intend, if the rules permit it, to 
make and insist upon my motion as originally made, namely, to 
concur in the Senate amendments relating to these public build- 
ings as a whole. 

ow,as to the public building at Helena. Helena is a city of 
about twenty or GA thousand inhabitants. It is the capi- 
tal of the State which I have the honor to represent upon this floor. 
It has not one Don public building in it owned by this Govern- 
ment. It has its full complement of United States offices, includ- 
ing the courts, the marshals, the land office, the post-office, and 
the collector of customs, with their variousemployees. The State 
has already ordered the construction of a million-dollar capitol 
building. I undertake to say that this amendment is not exorbi- 
tant when compared with the expenditures of our own people. 
We ea 6 ask an appropriation for the continuation of the work, 
the site having already bn authorized, and a one-hundred-and- 
fifty-thousand-dollar increase in the maximum that the MEE 
will ultimately cost. It will make a total of $300,000. 1 thi 
Uncle Sam can well afford, at the capital of that State, to put up 
a three-hundred-thousand-dollar building to stand side by side 
with the one-million-dollar building that the people of that State 


are going to erect. 
[Here the hammer fell. 
r 


. CANNON. I yield a minute to the gentleman from Kan- 
gas [Mr. CURTIS]. 

. CURTIS of Kansas. I desire to move that the House re- 
cede from the amendment numbered 2, with the following amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 


directed to purchase 50 feet of ground, or as much thereof as may be needed, 
adjacent to the und now owned by the Government — 8 which the pub- 
lic building at ka, Kans., now occupied as a ce and other Gov- 


ernment offices, is located, at a cost not to exceed $30,000. That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to cause the 
patio — at Topeka, Kans., now occupied as a ce and other 
ernment offices, to be e so as to make a suitable building, with 
roof vaults and elevator the , for the further accommodation of the 
es and other Government offices, the plans and iflcations to be 
Maa with to the present building, so as to fu to the 
more room and the better accommodation of the Government o; 
plans, specifications, and full estimation of said build shall be previously 
made and approved according to luw and shall not cost to exceed the sum of 
100,000: Provided, That said building, so e shall be unexposed to 
: ager from fire in adjacent buildings by an open space of not less than 40 
ee 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I notify the gentleman now that 
Ishall be compelled to reserve the point of order on that amend- 
ment, but if the gentleman wants a minute or two I will make 
the point of order and he can reply to it if he chooses. 

. CURTIS of Kansas. I would like to hear what the point 
of order is, and then I would like to have a minute on the ^ 

Mr.CANNON. My point of order is that the amendment covers 
new legislation or legislation, and is not germane to this amend- 
ment and therefore amenable to the rules of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is ready to decide the 
point of order. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. If the Speaker’s mind is made up there 
is no use of saying anything. 

The SPE R pro tempore. The Chair is compelled to say to 
the gentleman from Kansas that the Chair's mind is made up. 
The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr.Speaker, a very brief word in reply to the 

ntleman from Montana, and the better attention I can have the 

ess time I will consume. These public-building provisions, that 
by the of the Senate are on this bill, legislate to authorize 
new buildings to the amount of $641,000 and appropriate $385,000, 
a necessary appropriation if you legislate; but if you do not legis- 
late it is not necessary to appropriate. Now, mes ven you the 
status. It is for the House to say whether it will legislate. I 
made points of order on this bill in the House because there was 
no man that under therules of the House could get an amendment 
which was legislation on a general appropriation bill, just as I was 
compelled to make the point of order upon my personal and politi- 
cal friend from Kansas just a moment ago when he offered an 
amendment which legislates. > 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Will the gentleman permit a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CANNON. Inamoment. If this was a courteous hody, 
and we did everything not by rule but by courtesy, then I should 
not have made the point of order upon the gentleman from Kan- 
sas, but as there are 356 members, there would be 356 courtesies 
to be extended; and it not being a very good way of legislation 
3 Iwas compelled to cut my genial friend out with a point 


ces. 
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Mr. HARTMAN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 
question? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. HARTMAN. As a matter of fact, would the gentleman 
from Illinois be very bitterly disappointed should the House carry 
this motion? 

Mr. CANNON. Iwilltell the truth to the House before I get 
through. [Great laughter.] 

Mr. HO S. ask that my colleague have unlimited time, 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Does the gentleman mean to claim 
that these buildings upon which the present disagreement is re- 
ported would require that amount? 

Mr. CANNON, The present disagreement, I think, includes 
$641,000 in new legislation. Iam not making objection to it be- 
cause of the three hundred and odd thousand dollars of appropria- 
tion, or the six hundred and odd thousand dollars of legislation. 
I had just as well be square and honest. I believe that the legis- 
lation would be wise. [Applause.] When I have said that, I 
will go a PER further, and say that I believe that $15,000,000 
would be ly wise for public bange: [Renewed applause. ] 
That would include $100,000 for the building at Joliet, in my dis- 
trict. [Laughter. 

Mr. L . Pile it up! 

ü E MILLIKEN. Will my friend allow me to make a sugges- 
on 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Perhaps the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds will give the gentleman an opportunity during the 
next session of Con to show his faith by his works; andi am 
glad he has testified his conviction. 

Mr. CANNON. Ihave my bill in your committee, and I believe 
a favorable report has been agreed to; but, unfortunately, when 
the waters were troubled at another place than this, there was 
nobody to put 2r “little William” into this bill. [Laughter. 

Mr. MILLIKE . Let me say,if the gentleman will permi 
me 
Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, If I have not been thoroughly misinformed, 
he is one of the gentlemen who would not be anxious to get it out 
if it had to go out with all the rest. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, well, we are not considering that matter 
now. [Laughter.] Iwasnotconsultedaboutit. I will say to you 
again I am not blaming anybody about the action of the House 
touching public buildings. Iam not r nsible for that policy. 
I am not condemning it; and I am not entitled to credit for it, and 
Iam not prepared to condemn it, in the present condition of the 
Treasury. had better say, perhaps, to be entirely candid, 
because I can not be otherwise [laughter]—I mean to say that 
í do not wans to be otherwise—while Í am not responsible for it, 

approve it. 

Mr. HARTMAN. Will you have any objection to having a 
eh vote on my motion? 

.CANNON. We will vote on them one by one. [Cries of 
„Vote!“ ** Vote!"] We will vote in a minute. It will save time 
if you will give me two minutes without interruption, and then 
we will have a vote. This is the seventh time that this matter 
has been fought over in the House. Now, if it was legislation 
that ought to have been had, it would have been wise, under all 
the circumstances, to have had it the first time, but if the mem- 
bers of this House believe, in view of existing conditions, that this 
legislation for these buildings ought to be had—— 

r. WALKER of Massachusetts. They do. 

Mr. CANNON. If they believe that, and if they can afford to 
do it, then let them concur with the Senate. If, on the contrary, 
gentlemen, you do not believe that, if you are still of the same 
opinion that you have been heretofore, then further insist. Oh, 
but,” says somebody. The Senate won't give up and we want to 
adjourn.” Let me tell you what the condition is. This is legis- 
lation. We have eliminated everything but this. If the House 
concurs with the Senate, that is the end of it. That passes the 
bill and it goes to the President. If the House further insists and 
the bill goes back to the Senate and the Senate recedes, there is no 
further conference, that is the end of it. This is legislation. 
Every provision in it involves and covers legislation, and if the 
House says ** We will not legislate,” then, under the invariable 
rule, there is nothing left for the Senate but to recede, and vice 
ey With thisstatement Iam perfectly willing that the House 
shall vote. 

Mr.HARTMAN. But there isno certainty as tothe time when 
they will recede. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, gentlemen, I ask of the House one thing: 
That you decide this question according to your judgment. 
Decide it as you think it ought to be decided. Do not decide it 


because we are going to adjourn to-morrow. Let us not be 
prose Let us decide according to our judgment. I ask for a 
vote, 8 


1896. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Montana [Mr. HARTMAN] that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 2, and agree to the same. 

The question being taken, it was decided in the negative. 
Bont HARTMAN I ask for a separate vote on amendment num- 

red 7. 


TheSPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. 
Cannon] has asked for a separate vote upon each amendment. 
The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For public building at Camden, N. J.: For construction of building, $25,000: 
and the limit of cost of said building is increased $125,000. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. LOUDENSLAGER]. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, the question of this 
public building has been before the House on two or three occa- 
sions. ‘This bill came over from the Senate with seventeen sepa- 
rate, different propositions in it. Upon . of principle, as 
to whether new legislation shall be enacted in the bill or not, the 
House has already receded, because it has already voted that 
there shall be carried in this bill 33 per cent of the original propo- 
sitions made in the Senate, and it is unfair to the other meritori- 
ous propositions that still remain in the bill for the House to say 
that 33 per cent of favored ones shall pass while others shall be re- 
jected. Itis not upon the merits that the attack has been made 
upon these provisions, but upon principle, and that principle has 
been broken down by the vote of the House in agreeing to 33 per 
cent of the propositions placed in the bill by the Senate as to new 


1 
. CANNON. The House understands the matter, Mr. 
Speaker, and I now ask for a vote. 

The question was taken on the motion that the House recede 
from its 3 to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
3, and the same, and it was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For public building at Cheyenne, Wyo.: For continuation of building, 
ido. sid the Limit of cost of said building and site is increased from $150, 


Mr. HARTMAN. Mr. Speaker, itis very evident that the tem- 

r of the House is adverse to agreeing to these amendments, and 

therefore withdraw my motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Montana 
withdraws his motion. The question now is on the motion of the 

ntleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] that the House further 
dem upon its disagreement and ask a further conference. 

'The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore appointed the same House conferees 
as on the previous conference. 

Mr. B. CK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a conference 


rt. 
din LESTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a word with refer- 
ence to the amendment numbered 16 in this bill. 

Several MEMBERS. Too late. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to cut off my 
friend from Georgia, and I will ask unanimous consent to return 
to amendment numbered 16. í 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the House 
will return to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16. 

Mr. KEM. There is objection, Mr. Speaker. r 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made 
man from Nebraska [Mr. kex]. [Laughter.] 

Mr.SAYERS. Mr.Speaker, unanimous consent is not required. 
The gentleman from Georgia reserved the right to a separate vote 
upon this amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A separate vote was asked for, 
but then the amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. CANNON. I move to reconsider the vote just taken by 
which the House insisted on its disagreement. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. I now move that, except as to the amendment 
with regard to the public building at Savannah, the House fur- 
ther insist on its disagreement to the Senate amendments and ask 
for a further conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. Now I am willing to yield to the gentleman 
from Georgi oct LESTER] two or three minutes. 

Mr. LESTER. I shall occupy only a few minutes. 

Mr. TATE. Irise to this point of order: As the Chair put this 

uestion, the House has insisted on its disagreement to all of the 
Aana amendments except that relating to the Savannah public 
building. Does not that practically adopt the amendment with 
regard to the Savannah building? 
e SPEAKER pro tempore. It does not, 


by the gentle- 


Mr. LESTER. Mr. Speaker, amendment 16 of the Senate pro- 
poses to increase the limit of cost of the public building at Savan- 
nah, Ga. The construction of that building was commenced some 
years ago; it was partly completed, the limit of cost being $400,- 
000. Last summer contracts were let for the completion of the 
pulam Everybođy supposed that it was to be finished in mar- 

e 


ble. The stone foundations had been laid, and one story of the 
substructure erected. The old site had been changed, involving 
a loss of about $100,000—that is to say, there is that amount in- 
vested in the old site and the incomplete building erected upon it. 
When it was determined to finish the new building in marble it 
was found that peny this could not be done within the limit of 
cost previously fixed, so alternative bids were invited for complet- 
ing the work in marble and also in brick. When the bids came 
in it was discovered that it would be impossible to finish the build- 
ing in marble within the limit of cost, so the contract was let for 
the finishing of the work in brick. Butif this plan be pursued 
the building will present an incongruous appearance. arble is 
the proper and suitable material; not brick. The Secretary of the 
Treasury saw the propriety of extending the limit of cost so as to 
allow the finishing of the building in marble; and it was arranged 
with the contractor that he should not insist upon his right to go 
on and finish the structure in brick. He agreed to carry out the 
contract in marble provided the Congress of the United States 
should extend the limit of cost to the extent required. 

MS WALKER of Massachusetts. What is the difference in 
cost? 

Mr. LESTER. One hundred thousand dollars. It is estimated 
that $500,000 will be required for a marble building, though 
$400,000 would have been sufficient if $100,000 had not been lost 
in the manner I have stated. The immediate question is whether 
pean i desires this building to be completed in brick or in 
marble. 

This question might not demand immediate settlement but for 
the fact that the contract has been let, and itis the duty of the 
Government, if it does not wish to change the plan, to permit the 
contractors to go on, which they have the right to do under their 
contract. The agreement with the contractor to which I have re- 
ferred, under which the Government was to have the right to have 
the building finished either in brick or in marble, extended only 
to June 1. Bat the Secretary of the Treasury has made such an 
arrangement that a few days’ delay will not make any difference. 
The contractor is now insisting that this matter be settled, so that 
the work may p = 

Other gentlemen here have been willing that their propositions 
in reference to public buildings should go over to the next session; 
and I should be perfectly willing to have this matter take the same 
course if oursituation were the same. But unless Congress now 
agrees to extend the limit of cost, the work on our public building 
will proceed under the contract already made, and the buildin 
will be finished in brick. Next session will be too late to atten 
to this matter. The work must proceed at once. No one, I pre- 
sume, desires that this building should be finished in a style dis- 
creditable to the Government. It ought to bea good building; 
we ought not to allow it to be spoiled, as it will be, practically, if 
finished in brick. I move, therefore, that the House recede from 
its disagreement to the Senate amendment and agree to that 
amendment. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. I should like one minute, 

Mr. CANNON. yield to the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, let us lay aside 
the question of precedent; let us lay aside any consideration as to 
the dignity of the House which might tempt us to do a wrong, 
and let us do right. Here is a building which, if erected in brick, 
will be a discredit to the United States Government for the next 
century. It onan to be built in marble, and was so designed. 
At present, as I understand, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
unable to authorize it to be so constructed, because of the limit of 
cost. Let us do right in this matter, because we ought to do so. 
Let us recede from our disagreement to the Senate amendment 
and adopt it. E 

Mr. CANNON. t us understand ourselves on this question. 
The present limit of cost in regard to this building is $400,000. 
The gentleman from Georgia . LESTER] says that unless the 
limit of cost is enlarged $100,000 this building can not have the 
outside finished in marble. Well, I will compromise on a buildin: 
of brick, if I can get it, and save the hundred thousand dollars. 
do not desire, however, to oppose the gentleman's proposition in 
the sense of opposing it upon the merits. 

Mr. WAL of Massachusetts. Does not that remark give 
the whole case away? 

Mr.CANNON. No. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Well, I think it does. Iam 


here to do right, without regard to any precedent which is not 


justified by right. 
Mr. CANNON. Why did not the gentleman “ do right" in ref- 
erence to these other amendments? 
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Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. I did; I voted for the whole 
of them. 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I am ready for a vote. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Thequestion is on the motion of 
the gentleman from Georgia, that the House recede from Senate 
amendment numbered 16, and agree to the same. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 100, noes 64. [Ap- 


use. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
that question. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 96, nays 91, not 
voting 167; as follows: 


YEAS—%. 
Acheson, De Witt, Kulp, Rusk, 
Adams, Dockery, Sayers, 
Aldrich, T. H. Dovener, Lester, Scranton, 
Allen, Miss. Ellis, Loudenslager, 
Apsley, Low, South 
Arnold, R. I. Fenton. Maddox, Sparkman, 
Baker, N.H. Fitzgerald, McCl Salla 
N. ure, 
Bartlett, Fletcher, McCreary, Ky. Si W. 
Bartlett. N. L. Fowler, McCulloch, Sulloway, 
Bell, Tex. Gardner, McDearmon, Sulzer, 
eh G McLachlan, Swanson, 
erick, Griswold, Mercer, "Tate. 
Brom well, Mitehe Tawney, 
Mondell, Terry, 
Bull, Howe, Money, 'Turner, Ga. 
Clardy, uff, Noonan, ler, 
Gomin” Hurley; tion Wanger, 
y. jen, 
Cooper, Fla. Johnson, De N Wellington, 
, Wis. Johnson, N.Dak. Pendleton, Williams, 
Cul Soy, Reeves, Willis, 1 
Cummings, err, Wilson, Idaho 
Dayton, Kleberg, Ri Woodard. 
NAYS—9L. 
Anderson, Crum Huling, Raney, 
Andrews, Curtis, Iowa Kem, Ray, 
Avery, Curtis, Kiefer, Rinaker, 
Baker Se 
y, Dosfitda, y. Shuford, 
Benne Draper, Lefever, Skinner, 
Fairchild, Leighty, Smith, IIL 
Op, Faris, wis, Southard, 
Blue, Gamble, ^ Stahle, 
Boutelle, Graff, Stewart, N. J. 
Brewster, Griffin, McCleary, Minn. 8 
Burrell, Grow, ee Strowd, N.C. 
Burton, Mo. Hager, Minor, Wis. Tayler, 
Burton, Ohio Hainer, Nebr. Murphy, 
Cannon, Overstreet, Tracewell, 
Chick Hardy, Payne, Treloar, 
Clark, Iowa Hemenway, a Upd: a 
Clark, Mo. B 2 Van Horn, 

J e > Conn. they, arner, 
Gonnully. Henry. Ind. Poole, ‘ood, 
Corliss, Hill, Prince, Wright. 
Crowther, Howell, 

NOT VOTING—167. 
Abbott, Ellett, Linton, Robinson, Pa. 
Aitken, Evans, Little, 
Aldrich, W. F. Foote, Livingston, R Ga. 
Aldrich, Ill. Foss, Lorimer, Sauerhering, 
Allen, Utah Gillet, N. Y. — Settle, 
Arnold, Pa. Gillett, Mass. ny, Shannon, 
‘Atwood, wyn, Marsh, Shaw. 
Baker, Md. Grosvenor, Martin, Sim 
Bankhead, Grout, McCall, Mass. Smith, Mich. 
Barham, Hadley, McCall, Tenn. Snover, 
Barrett, € McClella: ù 
Bartholdt, y & : 
Beach, Harmer, MeLaurin, Spencer, 
Belknap, Harris, = eae . —— 
Colo. Harrison, 

— C Hatch. Melkiejohn, Stewart. Wis. 
Black, N. Y. Heatwole, Stone, W. A. 
Bowers, Heiner, Pa. Meyer, Strait, 
Brosius, Hendrick, Strode, Nebr. 
Brown, Hepburn, iller, Taft, 
Buck, Hermann, Miller, W. Va. Talbert, 
Calderhead, Hicks, Millik Thorp, 

Hilborn, Milnes, Towne, 
Cobb, Hitt, Miner, N. Y. Tracey, 
Cockrell, Hooker, oody, Tucker, 
Colson, Hopkins, Morse, Turner, Va. 
Cook, Wis. Howard, oses, Van Voorhis, 
Cooke, III. Hu Mozley, W. 
Cooper, Tex. E Murrey. EN Ya. 
Cowen, Hutcheson, New Watson, Ind. 
Cox, Hyde, Northway, Watson, Ohio 

Jenkins, Odell, Wheeler, 
Crow! Johnson, Ind. Ogden, White, 
Curtis, N. Y. Jones, Owens, Wilber, 
Daizell, Kendall, Parker, Wilson, N. Y. 
Daniels, Kyle, Perkins, Wilson, Ohio 
De Armond, 2 8 8. 
Denny, Lawson, À Woodman, 

Leisenring, Price, Woomer, 
Dolliver, Leonard, uigg. Yoakum. 
Eddy, Linney, 


The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. McCALL of Tennessee with Mr. OGDEN. 

Mr. HARMER with Mr. ABBOTT. 

Mr. Cook of Wisconsin with Mr. HALL. 

Mr. BELKNAP. Mr. Speaker, I was listening for my name, but 
m ily my attention was attracted and I did not hear it 
when it was called. I should like to be permitted to vote on this 


question. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair is afraid that he can not entertain 
the request under the circumstances. 
Mr. BELKNAP. I bow, of course, to the decision of the Chair, 
'The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded, 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will announce the appointment of 
the conferees on the remaining amendments. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Conferees on sundry civil bill: Mr. CANNON, Mr. Harner of Nebraska, and 
Mr. SAYERS. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that there is a con- 
ference now on the desk. 

Mr. B. OCK. Task to call that up, Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. HARTMAN. Before that, Mr. 
sider the vote whereby the House refused to 
amendments to the public buildings, since itis evident that this 
vote is an indication of the sense of the House on that question. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks, the conferees having been 
appointed, it is now too late to make that motion, unless there be 
some reason not yet stated to the Chair. 


If that is the decision of the Chair, of course 


er, I move to recon- 
to the Senate 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks, then, that under the rule it 
is too late to the gentleman for that motion now. 

Mr. HAR . Very well. 

Mr.CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I would be very glad if we could 


in some way or other obtain the sense of the House finally upon 
this matter. The House having voted to concur in this amend- 
ment, if it means a change of heart, I have no objection to adopt- 
ing the same rule with reference to the others. I have only 
sought to serve the House. I care nothing about it personally. 
Ihave no doubt thatif the House had nonconcurred or insisted 
on its di ent on all these amendments, they being in the 
nature of legislation, the Senate would have ed, in accord- 
ance with universal custom. 

Mr.SAYERS. I will suggest to my friend from Illinois—— 

Mr.CANNON. In a minute. Now,if itis the sense of the 
House to recede on these other amendments, if there has been a 
real change of opinion, I have no objection. If it is believed that 
there has been such a change, I should be glad, in order to save 
time in these the closing hours of the session to have the House 
take such steps, by unanimous consent or otherwise, as will regis- 
ter its firm and fixed opinion. I do not want to go on a halfway 


opinion. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I to the from Illinois that 
unanimous consent be as to take expression of the House. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman can make the request. I shall 
not object. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Iask unanimous consent that the vote on the 
other amendments be reconsidered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unan- 
imous consent that the vote on the other amendments be recon- 
sidered. Is there objection? 

Mr. KEM and Mr. KIEFER objected. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 2) disposing of 2 condemned cannon. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
reports of committees of conference on the di ing votes of the 
two 7 on the amendments of the Senate to bills of the follow- 
ing titles: ` 

A bill (H. R.7542) making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for other purposes. 

A bill (H. R. 6249) makin g appropriations for current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Indian Department and fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal ending June 
80, 1897, and for other purposes. 

ECKINGTON AND SOLDIERS’ HOME RAILWAY, ETO. 

Mr. BABCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BAB- 
COCK] has the floor on a conference report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the Har gang eel the two Houseson 
the amendments of the House to the bill ($.2928) to extend the routes of the 
Eckington and Soldiers' Home way and of the Belt Railwa: 
Company, of the District of Columbia, and for purposes, having 
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after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend, and do recommend, 
totheir 8 Houses as follows: 
That the te recede from its disagreement to the 
House numbered 1. 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 21, 22, and 23, and 
That the House recede from its amendment numbered 26. 


te recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 5, and to the same amended as follows: In lieu of the 
to be stricken out amend section 2 so that the said section 


read: 
“Sc. 2. That the Eckington and Soldiers’ Home Railway Company of the 
District of Columbia be, and the same hereby is, autho Lene A down and 
te a street railway in the city of W: D. C., through and along 
e following-named streets and avenues, to z 
* Beginning at the junction of Eighth and D streets northeast; thence by a 
double track south along Eighth street to C street south; thence by single 
track as follows: West on C street south to Seventh street east; thence south 
on Seventh street east to M street south; thence east on M street south to 
Georgia avenue; thence northeast on Georgia avenue to Ninth street east; 
thence north on Ninth street east to C street south; thence west on O street 
south to Eighth street east." 
And the House agree to the same. 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House numbered 7, and agree to the same amended so that the proviso in 


qm nd - Tust Sad Eckington d Soldiers“ H. Rail Co 

"A: ani rs’ Home way Company 
shall not have its stock and bonds outs at any one time toa 
amount than the actual cost of the construction and equipment of said rail- 
way, which actual shall be ascertained by the supreme court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in such manner as the said court shall prescribe.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Hone ium bared 2A nad agree qo the same amended so that the proviso in 


estion H 
Wand provided, That said Belt Railway Company shall not have its stock and 
bonds outstanding at any one time to a greater amount than the actual cost 
of the construction and equipment of said railway, which actual cost shall 
be ascertained by the supreme court of the District of Columbia in such man- 
ner as the said court Laici 
And the House agree to same. 
JÀMES D. RICHARDSON, 
Conferees on the part of the House. 
JAMES McMILLAN, 
ISHAM G. HARRIS, 
Conferees on the part of the Senate. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the statement of the 
House conferees. $ 
The Clerk read as follows: 
The effect of the conference report on Senate bill No. 2928 is as follows: 
First, the Senate agrees to all amendments adopted in the House except 
amendment numbered 7, which provided that said railroad company shall 
not ha ve its bonds outstanding at any one time toa 82 amount than 50 


cent of the actual cost and equipment of said railway, and have inserted 
Delius thereof the usual provision in street railwa; 


tan from its es terminus on Connecticut avenue 
along umbia road to Eighteenth street. 

e House recedes from its amendment to Senate bill and agrees to the 
construction of a line of road on Eighth street northeast and on C street 
south to Seventh street east; thence south on Seventh east to M street south; 
thence east on M street to Geo avenue; thence east on Georgia avenue 
to Ninth streeteast; thenceon th east to C south; thence west on C street 
south to Eighth street east, which is known as the Navy Yi ard extension. 

z z BABCOCK, 


CURTIS, ' 
J. D. RICHARDSON. 

The conference report was to. 

On motion of Mr. BABCOCK, a motion to reconsider the last 


vote was laid on the table. 
SPECIAL DEFICIENCY BILL, 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to move to concur in a 
certain amendment to the urgent deficiency bill, and to di 
to the second amendment. I ask that the amendment be - 

The bill (H. R. 9409) making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in the mf rome for the expenses for the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year 1896, was 
laid before the House, The amendments of the Senate were read, 
as follows: 

1, after line 7, insert: 
To make thesalaries of the clerks to the on Revolutionary 


Committees 
Claims and Corporations Organized in the District of Columbia, from the 1st 
a of 3 the 30th day of June, 1896, at the rate of $2,100 per annum, 


P. 1, after line 7, insert: 
Jo enable the Secre! of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to pay toall officers and employees of the Senate and House of 


the Ca: who were employed on the 2d 
day of December. pt rem (4 


tol 
1895, an who have ceased to be em lo a sum equal to 


one month's pay at the rate they were severally ving on the 2d day of 
December, 1855. and a sufficient sum for this purpose is hereby appropriated.” 
Mr. CANNON. Imoveto concur in the first amendment read. 
Mr. DOCKERY. What is that? 
Mr. CANNON. It is to pay two clerks of Senate committees. 
Mr. DOCKERY. I want to express my gratification that the 
clerk of the Senate Committee on Revolutionary War Claims has 
finally got his salary increased. 


Mr. CANNON. Oh, well, the Senate always get their way 
about their force. We d just as well concur. 

Mr.RICHARDSON. I desire to ask if the gentleman moves to 
concur in both amendments? If not, I desire to move to concur 
in the second. 

Mr.CANNON. Let us have the vote first on the first one. 

The first amendment of the Senate as read was concurred in. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I movethatthe House non- 
concur in the second amendment. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. 1 move that the House concur in the 
second amendment, and ask to have it ; 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the second amendment, 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. CANNON. Now does the gentleman desire to be heard? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I only want to say a word or two. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield the gentleman three minutes now, if 
that will do. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I think that we ought to 
make this appropriation. These een ha were brought here at 
the inning of this Congress. They were kept here at work 
until a the o ization some days, I can not tell exactly how 
many, and possibly the number of days differed in the different 
cases. Some of them were kept here until after the organization 
was ected; and it seems to me it is but fair and justthat they 
should have this extra month's pay. I understand that in many 
cases that course has been pursued heretofore; in other instances 
the House has refused to make this appropriation. Now, these 
men were brought here and put to that Wu qe dra expense of 
coming—and then they lost their jobs, which was bad enough, and 
it seems to me it will be but fair and proper to make them this 
compensation. 

Mr. LACEY. Willthe gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I yield the floor. 

Mr. LACEY. I wanted toask a question either of you or some 
one else who is in favor of the Le prior These gentlemen who 
were employees and drew their ies during the vacation came 
hereon the 1st of December and served a month and got a month's 
extra pay besides that. This is an additional month's pay to these 
men who had already drawn vacation salaries as clerks to com- 
mittees. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Well, possibly it may be so in the case of 
annual clerks. They had work to do annually or there would not 
be annual clerks; and it is no argument against the annual clerks, 
if there was work for them to do; and if there was not, then there 
ought not to be annual clerks. There are a number of commit- 
tees that have annual clerks allowed them, and there are others 
that have only session clerks. Those that have annual clerks have 
work to do annually, otherwise they would not be annual clerks. 

Mr. PAYNE. Does the gentleman know of any clerks to com- 
mittees that came back here? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I know of one clerk who came. 

Mr. PAYNE. Iknow of several committees the clerks of which 
did not come back, and yet they got pay to the Ist of January. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. There may be such cases as that, but I 
know of one of my own knowledge, oneof the reading clerks, and 
a very efficient one, in the last House. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I want to say that this is a pro- 
vision that has not been made for clerks and employees since the 
Forty-seventh Congress. That was known as the Keifer Con- 
gress, in 1881 to 1883. The Republican majority then gave the 
employees of the Forty-sixth Congress this extra month’s salary. 
It was a Republican House paying the employees of a Democratic 
House. Our Democratic friends did not reciprocate. It has not 
been done from that time to the present. Now, this provision 
was put on the general deficiency bill, and it went off in confer- 
ence; but the little joker" jumped up in this bill, put on gra- 
ciously by a Senate amendment without any request, so far as I 
know, from any member of the House. The Senate sees fit to let 
us take a vote upon it, and I suppose we will vote. They are 


ous—— 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Before the gentleman gets away from 
that, I desire to ask him a question. 

Mr. CANNON. Let me complete the sentence first. Now, the 
annual employees that ought to have served up to the time this 
Congress was organized on the 2d day of December got their 
annual tb and the session employees got their extra month's 
pay at the close of the short session of the last Congress, and that 
mustered them out. Now, to take the annual employees, when most 
of them had nine months’ vacation without much service, and to 
pay them an extra month's pay, when the most of them got pay, 
anyhow, during the month of December, I do not see that we ought 
to doit. We might have another bond issue to meet it, in part. 
It seems to me t it is without precedent in later years, and 
ought not to be * and I hope this House will nonconcur. 
i Mr. BAILEY. ylask the gentleman from Illinois a ques- 

on? 


Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir, 
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Mr. BAILEY. Generally I should be glad to adopt the gentle- 
man's views in matters of this kind, but I have in mind a case 
where a Senate employee was brought here from his home and 
was discharged upon a notice of sixhours. Now,it hardly seems 
to me fair and proper that the Government should discharge an 
employee under those circumstances and discontinue his pay, and 
I desire to ask the gentleman from Illinois whether an employee 
discharged under such conditions would draw the pay for that 
full month? 

Mr. CANNON. When was he discharged? 

Mr. BAILEY. Within the last thirty days. 

Mr. CANNON. This amendment refers to employees who 
were discontinued last December. 

Mr. BAILEY. What I desire to ask the gentleman is whether 
there is any provision of law under which this employee, dis- 
charged on six hours' notice, would be able to get his pay for the 
full month? I assume that the Government employs persons by 
the month, and of course an individual whoemployed a man for a 
month and discharged him without cause before that time expired 
would be 5 to pay the full month’s reri n 

Mr. CANNON, I will say to the gentleman that I have never 
seen à case or known of the case of a person who was employed 
by the Senate, or connected with the Senate, that did not get in 
his work," whether he was discharged or not. Dore ipe My 
friend from Texas need not agonize about anybody who ever was 
in the employ of the Senate. I say it respectfully. 

Mr. RICHARDSON . Mr.Speaker, I wish to ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois whether his memory is not at fault when he 

ks of an appropriation of this kind having been made by the 
5 J aeoea Was it not by the Fifty-first Congress? 

Mr. CANNON. ; it was the Forty-seven I think I am 
not mistaken about it. Now, Mr. Speaker, let us have a vote. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. I ask the gentleman to give 
me one minute. 

Mr. CANNON. Which side is the gentleman on? 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Iam going to help you out 
this time. od 

Mr. C. ON. Well, sometimes the gentleman has one effect 
on the House, and sometimes he has another effect, and I feel a 
little uncertain, but I will yield him the time. ughter.] 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Mr, S er, I hope this 
House will not present the spectacle of such virtuous and rigid 
economy that it can not appropriate money for the public business 
and thatit can not pay the honest debts of the Government, and 
yet can actually throw away money in gratuities of the kind pro- 

here, where there is not the slightest claim, legal or moral, 
and where the services rendered are paid for at two or three times 
what they are worth anyway.. I think we ought not to go any 
further in that direction. I think we had better set the example 
of paying what the Government justly owes, and appropriatin 
for enterprises that the Government ought to enter upon, and 
think it “2 not at all 3 See the hei that os. ould even 
contemplate voting these gratuities, especially with an empty 
Treasury, which has prevented the House from having reports 
from its committees recommending appropriations for public work 
which we all agree ought to be done. 

The Senate amendment was nonconcurred in. 

Mr. CANNON. I will not ask for a conference, Mr. Speaker. 
Let the Senate ask for it if it desires, 


OMAHA EXPOSITION, 


Mr. MERCER. Mr. pee. I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill S. 130, with an amendment recommended by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, which amendment is incorpo- 
rated in this bill. 

The bill was read at length. 

Mr. BAILEY. Idemand a second, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MERCER. I ask unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

Mr. BAILEY. Iobject. 

Mr. Mercer and Mr. BAILEY were appointed to act as tellers 
on the question of ordering a second. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 104, noes 2. 

Mr. BAILEY. Noquorum, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MERCER. Mr. S er, I withdraw the bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. I withdraw the point of no quorum. 


DISTRICT APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, on behalf and at the request of 
the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. GROUT], who is not present at 
this moment, I pres a conference report on the District appro- 
priation bill. To save time I suggest that it will be sufficient to 
read the statement of the House conferees. 

The statement of the conferees was read, as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House of the conference on the di 


disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
& R. 5210) making ceder ei forthe government of the District of 


umbia submit the following written statement in explanation of the 


effect of the action sare upon and recommended in the accompan con- 
ference rt on each of "m amendments, namely: ying 
On Nos. 90, 91, 92, 93, 94. and 95: Appropriates for lighting streets with 
by the House, and $175,000, as pro: 
to : uires that the 


On Nos. 96, 97, and 98: Appropriates for electric arc lighting in the stree 
A and $59,170, as propose: 


lumbia west of Rock 
On No. 100, limiting, as proposed 
and electricity for power Purposes to consumers; and 
On Nos. 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 1 


WILLIAM W. GROUT, 
MAHLON PITNEY, 
ALEX. M. DOCKERY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. PITNEY], a member of the committee of confer- 


ence. 

Mr. PITNEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a motion to 
have this conference report agreed to by the House; and also to 
give notice that at as early an hour to-morrow as is practicable 
this subject will be brought before the House with the view of 
obtaining the instructions of the House of Representatives to its 
conferees relative to the remaining disagreements upon this bill. 
1 now move that the conference report be agreed to. 

The report was agreed to. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. HAGER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the fol- 
lowing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 2947) increasing the pension of Daniel D. Jennings, 
late of Company C, Sixty-fifth Ohio Volunteers; 

A bill (H. R. 8383) to establish a site for the erection of a peni- 
tentiary on the military reservation at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 
and for other purposes; and 

_A bill (H. R. 6249) 1 for current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Indian Department and fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1897, and for other purposes. 


PREVENTION OF COLLISIONS AT SEA. 


Mr. PAYNE. I move to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 9253) to d t ugust 19, “ 
Sig ba dus er hha fe od a s Dec ferie rie nil 


Be it enacted, etc., That article 15 of the act approved August 19, 1890, en- 
titled "An act to adopt regulations for preventing collisions at sea," be 


amended to read as follows: 
v pi 15. All signals prescribed by this article for vessels under way shall 
ven 


s By ‘steam vessels’ on the whistle or siren. 

„Second. ‘sailing vessels ' and ‘ vessels towed ' on the fog horn. 

“The words *prolon blast’ used in this article shall mean a blast of 
from four to six seconds duration. 

“A steam vessel be provided with an efficient whistle or siren, 
sounded by steam or by some substitute for steam, so placed that the sound 
may not be intercepted by any obstruction, and with an efficient fog horn, to 
be sounded by mechanical means, and also with an efficient bell. (In all 
cases where the rules require a bell to be used a drum may be substituted on 
board Turkish ree: or a gong "eroi ne rers used on Boana small 
seagoing vesse vessel o: ns gross tonnage or upw shall 
Pears 5 N . 85 

- og, mist, falling snow, or heavy rainstorms, whether ay or nigh’ 
the signals described LA this article shall be used as follows, Ri A t 

“(a) A steam vessel having way upon her sound, at intervals of not 
more hani two 9 — iens * Aes abe : 

e eam vessel under way, but stopped, an: ving no way upon her, 

sound, at intervals of not eS than two minutes, two protons blasts, 
with an interval of about one second between. 

*(c) A sailing vessel under way shall sound, at intervals of not more than 
one minute, when on the starboard tack, one blast; when on the port tack, 
two blasts in succession, and when with the wind abaft the beam, three 
blasts in succession. 

“(d) A vessel when at anchor shall, at intervals of not more than one min- 
ute, ring the bell rapidly for about five seconds. 

“(e) A vessel when towing, a vessel employed in laying or in picking up a 
telegraph cable, and a vessel under way, which is unable to get out of the 
way of anapproaching vessel through being not under command, or unable 
to maneuver as required by the rules, shall, of the e m prescribed 
in subdivisions (a) and (c) of this article, at intervals of not more than two 
minutes, sound three blasts in succession, namely: One prolonged blast fol- 
ane by two 1 5 — blasts. A vessel towed may give this signal and she shall 
not give any other. 

„Sailing vessels and boats of less than 20 tons gross tonnage shall not be 
obliged to give the above-mentioned signals, but, if they do not, they shall 
make some other efficient sound signal at intervals of not more than one 


minute. 
Sec. 2. That said act of August 19, 1890, as amended shall take effect ata 
eee time to be fixed by the President by proclamation issued for that 


— 


— 
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The question being put, the motion to suspend the rules and 


to, two-thirds voting in favor thereof. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. DINGLEY. I move that the House take a recess until 10 
o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. LOW. I hope the gentleman will withdraw that for a 
moment. 

Mr. ALDRICH of Illinois. I desire to present a report from 
the Committee on Accounts. 5 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Imove that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair suggests that there are one or two 
matters which ought to be acted upon by the Houseif convenient, 
and which, if they cause any debate, will be withdrawn. The 
transaction of public business at this stage of the session is of 
course important. ^ 

Mr. RICHARDSON. In view of that statement, I withdraw 
my motion, of course. 

Mr. DINGLEY. And I withdraw my motion for a recess, If 
members will stay here, I will stay with the rest. N 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Ishouldlike to present a small matter which 
has been recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary of the aot Ae j 

Mr. DRICH of Illinois. I have a report from the Committee 
on Accounts which should be considered in order to close up the 
business of the session. I doubt very much whether there will be 
any objection to it. ; 

e SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Ili- 

nois [Mr. ALDRICH] for business from the Committee on Accounts. 


ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES, ETC, 


Mr. ALDRICH of Ilinois, from the Committee on Accounts, 
submitted a report; which was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Accounts, to whom was referred sundry resolutions, 
s leave to report as follows: 
‘he resolution authorizing the Clerk of the House to appoint an additional 
clerk in his office at an annual le of $1,800 is disapproved. 

The resolution providing for the transfer of George W. Perkins from the 
special folders’ roll at a compensation of $75 per month to the annual roll as 
assistant foreman of the folding room at a $a; of $1,200 is disapproved. 

The resolution 8 for payment to W. D. Catlett for doing du 
in Statuary Hall, in ladies’ reception room, at the rate of 8100 per mont 
from January 15, 1896, is disap 


pass the bill was agr 


roved. 
The resolution authorizing the yment to Robert A. Stickney for services 


rendered as clerk in the office of the Clerk of the House from January 9, 1896, 
$9 EL closo or the current session of Congressat the rate of $1,600 per annum, 
sapproved. 

The Patin authorizing the pa ent of $90 to James Hall for extra serv- 
ices as laborer in the Doorkeeper's department from March, 1895, to Novem- 
ber, 1595, inclusive, is RD: ? 

The resolution providing that the assistant clerks of the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions be continued on the roll during the recess of the present Con- 


gress is e e 

The resolution providing that the clerk of the Committee on Pensions be 
continued on the roll during recess of the present Congress is disapproved. 

The resolutions providing for the employment of fonr additio: annual 
messengers in the House post-office are pproved. 

'The resolution providing for allowance of an extra month's salary to each 
messenger of the House post-office, now on the annual roll, is disapproved. 

The resolution providing for the construction of a hoisting be 6 ratus for 
the use o the folding room of the House at a cost not to exce 000 is dis- 
approved. 

E e resolution proving. for the payment to Ephraim J. Totten for serv- 
ices rendered as clerk in the Clerk's document room during the month of 
January and fifteen days in the month of February, 1896, at the rate of 
$1,600 per annum, is disapproved, and in lieu thereof your committee recom- 
mends that an allowance of $133.33 be ted said Totten for such services, 
and submit herewith a resolution to that effect. 

The resolution authorizing the Speaker of the House to appoint a com- 
mittee of five members, who shall be empowered to examine and report to 
the House upon the plan, practical workings, and management of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at Leavenworth, Kans., and authoriz- 
ingthe pee by the c in of said committee of a sum not exceed- 
pin, rrr or the current expenses of said committee, has been amended by 
substituting $2,000 for $5,000, and thus amended the resolution is approved. 

The resolution authorizing the chairman of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia to expend not to exceed $150 as compensation for the employ- 
ment ga stenograp ers and typewriters during the current session of Con- 

approved. 
ne tan ution Fork for the payment of $33.34 to George W. Strattan 
as compensation for services performed by him as messenger in the House 
post-office from November 22, 1895, to December 2, 1895, is approved. 

The resolution providni for the payment of $86.64 to nk Burke for 
services performed in the stationery room from December 2, 1895, toJanuary 
14, 1896, inclusive, is approves: 

The resolution providing for the payment to Noah L. Hawk of $300 per an- 
num, from December 9, 1895, to December 9, 1896, in addition to his pay as Capi- 
fo 8 for extra services as acting assistant deputy sergeant-at-arms 

approv 

T 8 providing for the payment to Lauretz Olson of $100 as com- 
ae for his services as messenger in the Doorkeeper's department during 

he month of January, 1896, is Sr proton, 

The resolution directing the Clerk of the House to pay to Mary Slater, 
widow of William P. Slater, deceased, late a folder in the Doorkeeper's de- 
partment, the expenses of his last illness and funeral, not to exceed the sum 
of te and a further sum "ue to his salary for six months is approved. 

he resolution of May 25, 1896, authorizing the chairman of the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills to appoint two additional assistant clerks to the Commit- 
tee on Enrolled Bills, is approved, and your committee recommend that the 
compensation of these employees be fixed at $6 per day each, from the date 
of said resolution to the close of the session. 

The resolution authorizing the Doorkeeper of the House to employ one ad- 
ditional laborer for one month, at a compensation of $50, is approv 

The resolution providing for the payment to Daniel J. McKeever for services 


rendered as an additional from February 21, 1896, to the close of the cur- 
rent session of Congress, at the rate of $2.50 pee n» is 2 

The resolution authorizing the payment of $77.78 to rt E. Werner for 
services ev pene as a mescenger in the Doorkeeper’s department 
January 4 to January 31, 1896, inclusive, is approved. 

The resolution authorizing the Clerk of the House to employ for the remain- 
der of the session two bicycle mcs:engers for day and night service between 
the enrolling room of the Clerk's office and the Government Printing Office, 
at à compensation of r day each, is approved. 

The resolution providing for the creation of the office of assistant janitor 
of the House, and the appointment of I. B. Jackson to said office, at a salary 
of $50 per month, is ar 7 ph CUM, 

The resolution providing for allowance of an extra month's salary to each 
messenger of the House post-oflice is disapproved. 

The resolution authorizing the Postmaster of the House to continue the 
employment of Albert E. Werner as a messenger in the House post-office 
during the recess of the present Congress is disapproved. 


Mr. ALDRICH of Illinois, from the Committee on Accounts, 
reported favorably the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the chairman of the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia is hereby authorized to expend not toexceed $150as compensation for the 
employment of stenographers and 8 during the current session of 
Congress, the same to be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the House to Poco Strat- 
tan the sum of $33.81 as compensation for services performed by as mes- 
251 er in the post-office of House from November 22, 1895, to December 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of the contingent fund of the House, the sum of $86.64 to 
Frank Burke, for services 8 in the stationery room from December 
2. 1895, to January 14, 1896, inclusive. 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay to Noah L. Hawk the sum of $300 popar annum, out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House, from December 9, 1895, to December 9, 1896, in ad- 
dition to his pay as Capitol policeman, for extra service as acting assistant 
deputy sergeant-at-arms. 

Kesolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is kereby, authorized and 
directed to pay to Lauretz Olson, out of the 1 of the House, as 
compensation for his services as messenger in the ‘keeper's department 
5 the month of January, 1896, the sum of $100. 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of 


Resolved, That the chairman of the Committee on Enrolled Bills be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to appoint for the remainder of the current session two 
additional assistant clerks to the Committee on Enrolled Bills, at a compen- 
sation of $6 per day each, from May 25, 1896, to the close of the session, to be 
paid out of the con nt fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the 8 of the House be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to employ one additional laborer for one month at a compensation of 
$50, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of the contingent fund of the House, to Ephraim J. Tot- 
ten the sum of $133.33 for services performed in the Clerk’s document room 
during the current session of Con Y 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of the contingent fund of the House, to Daniel J. Mc- 
Keever, for services rendered as an additional from February 21, 1896, 
to the close of the current session of Con; at the rate of $2.50 per day. 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the House, to Albe 
ner the sum o £377.78, for services performed as a one under the Door- 

X; from the 4th to 8lst day of Jan- 
uary, 1896, both days inclusive. 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of 


r day. 
e That the Speaker is hereby authorized to Appoint a committee of 
five members, who shall be empowered to examine an — to this House 
upon the plan, practical workings, and ment of the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at Leavenworth, Kans., and any specific com- 
QAM which have been made as to the workings and management of said 

ome, and to recommend, by bill or otherwise, what may appear to them to be 
n toinsure the most effective, economical, and humane application of 
the funds annually appropriated by Congress for the support of said Home; 
and for that purpose said committee is authorized to sit during the sessions of 
the House and during the recess of Congress at Leavenworth, Kans., to ex- 
amine said Home, to send for persons and | papers, also the books, accounts, 
pepers, and all other matters and things ning to said Home and the con- 

uct of any nar e or officer thereof, to administer oaths,and to empl 
such clerical and other assistance as may be uired for this work. The Clerk 
of the House, upon the order of the chairman of said committee, shall advance, 
out of the contingent fund of the House, such sums as may be uired to 
meet the current expenses for clerk hire and other services, tra ve and 
other expenses, not exceeding $2,000, said amount to be promptly accounted 
for by proper vouchers duly certified by said chairman. 

Mr. ALDRICH of Illinois. Unless some gentleman desires to 
ask some question in regard to some of these resolutions, I ask 
that the report be adopted. 

Mr. RICHARDSO : Ishould be glad if the gentleman would 
make some statement in explanation of the number of increases 
which are proposed to be made by this report. 

Mr. ALDRICH of Illinois. Without going into details, I will 
state that there is no increase whatever of any consequence. 
There is, for instance, provision for a laborer who was brought 
in to do some extraordinary work in an emergency, and who un- 
der the report of the committee will receive $50 for one-month, 
There was also the case of an employee to whom notice of his dis- 
charge was sent through the poer oee; but as the notice went to 
the Dead-Letter Office, he did not receive it; hence we propone to 
allow him pay for a fraction of a month during which he did 
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labor without any compensation. 


Most of these cases are of that 
character. The total amount called for in the various resolutions 
referred to the committee and now reported back is nearly $12,000. 
The propositions which we approve involve an expenditure of only 
$1, 887—2 very small amount in proportion. Most of the resolu- 
tions referred to us have been disapproved. Those thathave been 
approved have been sifted very carefully by the committee and 
are meritorious. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I wish to inquire how the Committee on 
Accounts obtained jurisdiction of the resolution for an investiga- 
tion of the Soldiers’ Home at Leavenworth, Kans.? 

Mr. ALDRICH of Illinois. I presume it came to us because it 
called for an appropriation from the contingent fund of the House. 
I understand the resolution was originally sent to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, roy moen committee ite was favorably reported; 
but inasmuch as it called for a payment from the contingent fund 
in order to conduct the investigation, it was sent to the Committee 
on Accounts. We have recommended that the proposed expendi- 
ture be reduced from $5,000 to $2,000. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I simply desired to know whether it was 
ever referred by an order of the House to the Committee on Ac- 


counts. 
Boa ALDRICH of Illinois. Oh, it came to us in the regular 
er. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it was referred, not in open 
House, but under the rules. 
Mr. ALDRICH of Illinois. That may be. 
à Mr. ä And without the Ai knowledge of the 


The ‘SPEAKER. It is a matter which, of course, if there were 
any objection, the Chair would not consider privileged. The in- 
— Ia, been to present it to the House under a suspension 
0 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I did not wish to raise any question of 
order. My recollection was that there had been some discussion 
of the matter in the House. I did not know whether it had been 
formally referred by the House to the Committee on Accounts. 
That is the reason I made my ing apt 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thought he ought to say that much, 
because no such precedent ought to be established. 

The question is on the adoption of the resolutions submitted by 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

The resolutions were to. 

On motion of Mr. ALDRICH of Illinois, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, I offer for consideration a Sen- 
ate bill which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. One moment. The Chair must recognize 
gentlemen in their order. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I beg pardon. I thought the gentleman 
from Maine” referred to myself. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I was bout tosay that I have been notified 
that if these bills continue the point of no quorum will be made. 
I desire to avoid that difficulty, and therefore move that the House 
take a recess until 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the gentle- 
man from Maine ought to make a speech on the motion to take a 
recess. Surely with the large majority on that side of the House 
you ought to be able to keep a quorum here. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Well, I hope the gentleman from Tennessee 
will not insist on that point now. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Ido not object to the motion; I was only 


ob: pe to debate. 

Mr. UD. If the gentleman from Maine had not made the 
motion I should have done so myself. 

'The motion of Mr. DINGLEY was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Before announcing the result of the vote the 
Chair desires to announce the following appointments on com- 
mittees, 

COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS. 


unanimous consent, Mr. COOPER of Texas was excused from 
er service on the Committee on the Territories. 
The following appointments on committees were announced by 
the Speaker 
Mr. STALLINGS, Banking and Currency. 
Mr. Cooper of Texas, Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 
Mr. THORP, Railways and Canals and Patents. 
Mr. RINAKER, Pacific Railroads and Railways and Canals, 
Mr. BROMWELL, Pensions. 
Mr. BELL of Colorado, Public Lands. 
Mr. KLEBERG, Militia and Public Lands. 
—.— MITCHELL, Patents and Election of President, Vice-Presi- 
t, etc. 


Mr. MEYER, District of Columbia. 

E Morray, Education and Expenditures in Treasury Depart- 
men 

Mr. IR Claims and Reform in the Civil Service. 

Mr. Martin, Military Affairs. 

Mr. TRUMAN H. ALDRICH, Manufactures and Territories. 

The result of the vote was then announced; and accordingly (at 
7 o'clock and 1 minute p. m.) the House took a recess until 10 
o'clock a. m. to-morrow, Wednesday. 


REPORTS OF CO ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 


MMITTEES 
RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sever- 


ally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and re- ; 


ferred to the several Calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. GAMBLE, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 8584) confirming the 
title of mixed-blood Indians to their lands and allowing the 
same to be alienated under certain circumstances, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2276); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DRAPER, from the Committee on Patents, to which was 
referred the bill of the Senate (S. 1897) entitled „An act to estab- 
lish a classification division in the United States Patent Office,” 
6 rted the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 

O. 2277); which said bill and report were referred to the 
Sids of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BARTLETT of New York, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to ‘which was referred the bill of 
= House (H. R. 8220) to amend the act approved February 9, 1881, 

ant the right of way for railroad Toe N. T. rene certain 
5 of the United States in Richmon: oe D 
thesame without amendment, accompanied b Ta report ES 9785 : 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WANGER, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 2334) 
entitled **An act F acts of Congress in relation to the 
award of life-saving med: eported the same without amend- 
mk accompanied by a ok t No. 2280); which said bill and 

rt were ered to the Calendar. 

. DINGLEY, from the Committee on Ways and Means, to 
which was referred the resolutions of the House (House Res. 
173 and 189) directing the Committee on Ways and Means to in- 
quire what effect thet difference of exchange between gold-stand- 
ard and silver-standard countries has upon agricultural and man- 
ufacturing industries of the United States, and also the effect in 
our markets of the products of cheap Oriental labor, in compliance 
with said resolutions submits a report (No. 2279) submitting cer- 
tain information therein to the House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
e following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ollows: 

By Mr. DINSMORE: A bill (H. R. 9434) for the establishment, 
control, operation, and maintenance of a national home for dis- 
abled volunteer soldiers of thelate United States and Confederate 
armies at Eureka Springs, in the State of Arkansas—to the Com- 
mie on Military Affairs. 

y Mr. HERMANN: A bill (H. R. 9435) to end an act enti- 


ded An act to provide for the adjudication and pa eny * 
claims arising from Indian e DON ” approv 
1891—to the Committee on Indian Aff 
By Mr. McMILLIN: A joint see uri (H. Res. 200) p 
an amendment to the Constitution authorizing Cong: 1 o- ast 


a tax on the incomes of c tions, firms, and in 
the Committee on Ways sud Means 

By Mr. WOODARD: 27 8 (House Res. No. 419) bd ey 
the views of rig minority in the contested-election case of 
Martin vs. J. A. Lockhart—to the Committee on Printing. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged from 
= consideration of the following bills; which were referred as 

ollows: 

The bill (H. R. 9374) nting a pension to Eliza Ann Harrin 
ton—Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Papers to accompany the bill for therelief of Daniel F. Donner— 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 

UN Mek 8 ate of 
gran an increase 
sion to Robert H. Metcalf—to the Committee on Invalid Pub: 

By Mr. HARRIS: A bill (H. R. 9437) to grant an honorable dis- 
charge to Dewitt C. Nash—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9438) 
to the Committee on sud d Pensions. 

By Mr. KULP: A bill (H. R. 9439) to reimburse M. A. Wil- 
liams—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LEWIS: A bill (H. R. 9440) granting increase of pension 
to Allen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 9441) for the relief of 
estate of Alice Hardaway, deceased, late of Benton County, Miss.— 
to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9442) for the relief of aan estate of Susan L. 
Hardaway, deceased, late of Benton County, Miss.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SOUTHARD: A bill (H. R. 9443) for the relief of Frank 
Wenzel—to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 
By Mr. 8 of ed douce s citizens of paara 


e act 01 8 of of July 
16, 1894, in transmission thr: 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of R. M. and A. C. deed of Bridgeport, Cal. 
for favorable action on House bill No. 4566, to amend the postal 
laws relating to second-class matter—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Stockton, Cal., fav: the passage 
of House bill No. 2626, for the protection of agricultural staples 
by an export bounty—to the Committee on 2 and Means. 

By Mr. LEWIS: Petition of Adams, signed by J. J. 
Ferry and other citizens of Kentucky, for a pension to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota: Resolutious of the Mankato 
(Minn. ) Board of Trade, opposing House bill No. 8536 and Senate 
bill No. 2967, proposing amendments to the interstate-commerce 
law—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr- PUGH: Papers to 8 House bill No. 2454, for 
the relief of Allen Maze - to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, June 10, 1896. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
On motion of Mr. FAULKNER, and by unanimous consent, the 
maong of the Journal of yesterday's proceedings was dispensed 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of tives, by Mr. W. J. 
BaOWNING i its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills: 

A bill (S. 2783) to establish a life-saving station on the coast of 
New Hampshire or Massachusetts between the Hampton and the 
Merrimac rivers; 

A bill (S. 2412) to make the city of Santa Barbara, county of 
Santa Barbara, State of California, a subport of entry; 

A bill (S. 2490) to authorize the Secretary of War to improve 
and Gas kis public roads within the limits of the national 
park at sburg, Pa.; 

A bill 3.2 2859) changing the time for holding circuit court of 
the United States at Hartford, in the district of Connecticut, and 
3 (S. 2978) to provide an American register for the steamer 


The message also announced that the House had to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S.2928) to extend the routes of the Eckington 
and Soldiers’ Home Railway Company and of the Belt Railway 
Company of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House had eed to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 1 to the bill (H. R. 9409) 
making Sora to supply deficiencies in the appro riations 

or the expenses of the House of Representatives, and for other 
a es, for the fiscal year 1896, and disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 2 to the bill. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 


ranting a pension to Joseph Harris— Senate o 


the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 


(H. R, 7664) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1897, and for 
other purposes; recedes from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the. Bonate numbered 16, and agrees to the same; further in- 
sists upon its disagreement to the amendments numbered 2, 3, 4, 
6, 7, 8, 1331 15, and 17 to the bill; asks a further conference with the 
n the di votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had 8 Mr. Cannon, Mr. HAINER of Nebraska, and Mr. 
SAYERS managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 9253) to amend an act approved August 19, 1890, entitled 
** An act to adopt r aliman for preventing collisions at Sea; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a con- 
current resolution authorizing the Secretary of thb Interior to 
resume work upon and to issue patents to the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company without delay to all lands which have been sold 
said company to bona fide purchasers, etc.; in which it req 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The m further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the follo enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 

by the Vice-President: 

A bill (H. R. 2) disposing of ue condemned cannon; 

A bill (H. R. 2947) increasing 5 of Daniel D. Jen- 
nings, late of Company C, "Sixty: atte hio Volunteers; 

A bill (H. R. 6249) making 3 for current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Indian Department and fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1897, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 7542) making appropriations for the naval service 
po the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for other purposes; 


r bill (H. R. 8383) to establish a site for the erection of a eo 
tentiary on the military reservation at Fort Leavenworth, Kans 
and for other arp 

Mr. VEST. ill has been sent from the other Housein . — 
to maritime regulations. It is very important. A similar bill 
was unanimously reported by the Commerce Committee of the 
Senate and is now 1 the Calendar. It will not take a moment, 


I think, to pass ouse bill. 
I ask the Senator to 


Mr. HALE. 1 call for the regular order. 
wait until the morning business is through. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The regular order is called for. 
Petitions and memorials are in order. 


PETITION. 


Mr. TELLER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Gun- 
nison, Colo., praying for the enactment of legislation to amend 
the postal laws relating to second-class mail matter, and also to 
reduce letter postage to 1 cent per half ounce; which was referred 
to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 3257) donating condemned cannon and 
cannon balls to the Idaho Soldiers’ Home, Boise City, Idaho, re- 
ported it without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 7777) to authorize th e Secretary of the Navy to furnish 
condemned cannon to Fort Thomas, Ky., reported it without 
amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 3234) donating condemned cannon and cannon balls to the 
Ohio Soldiers and Sailors' Home, Erie County, Ohio, reported it 
without amendment. 

Mr. BERRY, from the Committee on Private Land Claims, i 
whom was referred the bill (S. 1624) to quiet title and 
with respect to certain unconfirmed and located private land 
claims in the State of Louisiana, reported it with amendments, 
and submitted a report thereon. 


CIVIL SERVICE AND RETRENCHMENT COMMITTEE HEARINGS. 


Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the 
resolution submitted by Mr. PRITCHARD April 18, 1896, reported 
it without amendment, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment be au- 
thorized to employ a stenographer to report h before it, the expense 
thereof to be paid out of the c con nt fund of the Senate, to have the 
notes of such hearings printed for the use of the committee 


Mr. GALLINGER. Task that the resolution be now considered, 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will state that the Committee on Civil 
Service and Retrenchment has acted under the resolution and the 
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expenditure has already been made. The amount involved is very 


trifling. ' 
Mr. VEST. I should like to know from the Senator from Maine 
why he called for the regular order upon another bill and now 


does not demand it. 

Mr. HALE. Iintend to call for the re; order on everything, 
and I have asked the Chair to enforce the regular order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. When Senators request unanimous 
consent for the consideration of a bill or resolution the Chair sub- 
mits the request to the Senate. The Chair recognized the Senator 
from Missouri, but objection was made. The question is on a 

to the resolution reported by the Senator from New N 
e resolution was agreed to. 
SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. ALLISON submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7664) making appro- 
priations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1897, and for other pu: ving met, after full and free 
conference have torecommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 32, 61, 124, and 161. 

That the House recede from its ment to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 122,146, and 147, and agree to the same. 
recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 109, and tothe same with an amendment as follows: 
* In lieu of the matter inse said amendment insert the n "To 
enable the Government to take official part in the international exhibition to 
be held at Brussels, Belgium, during the year 1897, $5.000: Provided, That no 

diture exceeding this appropriation shall be made or liability incurred, 
and no person shall paid salary or compensation therefrom;*" and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 123, and to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum pro . insert *$20''"; and on page 67 of the bill, in line 14. 
strike out the word “six and insert in lieu thereof the word “five”; an 
the Senate to the same. 

The co: ttee of conference have been unable to upon the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 13, 15, and F 

W. B. ALLISON. 
EUGENE HALE, 
A. P. GORMAN. 
+ Managers on the part of the Senate. 
J. G. CANNON, 
JOSEPH D. SAYERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

rt was concurred in. x s 
LISON. I move that the Senate still further insist upon 
its amendments numbered 2,3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 13, 15, and 17, and agree to 
the conference asked by the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. $ - 

Mr. ALLISON. this connection I desire to state that these 
amendments relate wholly to public buildings. The House hav- 
ing receded by a vote of that body upon one of the amendments, 
I take it for granted that we shall have no trouble in dealing with 
the remainder. - ; ` 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on aeg: of the Senate at the further con- 
ference; and Mr. ALLISON, Mr. HALE, and Mr. GORMAN were ap- 


pointed. 


The re 
Mr. 


DEFICIENCIES IN APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. HALE. I ask that the action of the House of Representa- 
tives on the special deficiency appropriation bill be laid before the 
Sena 


te. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives, x PATS to amendment of the 
Senate numbered 2 to the bill (H. R. 9409) making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in theappropriations for the expenses of the 
House of Representatives, and for other purposes, for the fiscal 

r 1890. 
E HALE. ImovethattheSenate insist upon its amendment, 
and request a conference upon the disagreeing votes of the two 
Honses. : 

'The motion was agreed to. : 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. HALE, 

. ALLISON, and Mr. COCKRELL were appointed. 


PREVENTION OF COLLISIONS AT SEA. 


The bill (H. R. 9253) to amend an act approved August 19, 1890, 
entitled **An act to adopt regulations for preventing collisions at 
sea,” was read twice by its title. 

Mr. VEST. Iask the Senate to proceed to the consideration of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. VEST. It will be remembered that in 1893 a conference 
was held between the maritime nations of the world in this city 
in regard to forming a consistent code of maritime signals. The 
President of the United States submitted the report of that con- 
ference to Congress. While it was pending here, to the surprise 
of everyone who had any cognizance of the facts, Great Britain 
objected to the fifteenth articleof that report. Theresult was that 


the President asked that the report be returned to him and that he 
be authorized to ask for another maritime conference. That con- 
ference was held in this city last week, and the commissioners on 
the of Great Britain agreed to the code as it is now presented 
in this bill to the Senate and as it Dae pasosa the House. is code 
was agreed upon unanimously by all the authorities of the mari- 
time powers, and it has been reported unanimously from the com- 
mittees of both Houses. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD LANDS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives; which was 
read: 


road Com- 
ny without — to all lands which have been pooner Sat Sor a company to bona 

ure rovided, That not ed shall be construed 
as waivin, ay right that the United States may have to declare a forfeiture 
nds w. 


Mr. WARREN. The resolution just read contains the same 
subject-matter as a Senate concurrent resolution which was passed 
here and sent to the other House. It seems that that resolution 
was lost, and therefore it appears before us as a House concur- 
rent resolution. I ask for the adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


CHICKAMAUGA AND CHATTANOOGA NATIONAL PARK, 


Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Printing, to whom was re- 
ferred the following concurrent resolution submitted yesterday 
by Mr. PALMER, reported it without amendment; and it was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there 
be printed and bound 60,000 extra copies of the report of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Dedication of the oy pru m and Chattanooga National Park; 
18,000 copies shall be for the use of the House of Representatives, 6,000 copies 
for the Senate, 1,000 copies for the National Park mission to supply the 
twenty-eight State commissions, and 500 copies for the Secretary of War to 
supply, the governors of the States, and 100 copies for each speaker at the 


cation. 
BERLIN SILVER COMMISSION OF 1804. 


Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Printing, to whom was re- 
ferred the following concurrent resolution submitted yesterday by 
Mr. Jones of Arkansas, reported it without amendment; and it was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 'Thatthere 
be printed 5,000 copies of Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 24, Fifty-third 
Congress, second session, Proceedings of the Berlin Silver Commission of 1894, 
with index; 3,000 to be for the use of the House of Representatives and 2,000 
forthe use of the Senate. 


UNIFORM SYSTEM OF BANKRUPTCY. 


Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Printing, to whom was re- 
ferred the following resolution submitted by Mr. MITCHELL of 
Oregon on the 8th instant, reported it without amendment; and it 
was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, 'That 5,000 additional copies each of bill 8. 742 and amendment 


thereto, reported from the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, be printed for 
the use of the Senate. 
* MESSENGER AT MALTBY BUILDING. 


Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the 
following resolution submitted by Mr. PEFFER on the 18th ultimo, 
reported it without amendment; and it was considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the janitor now employed at the Maltby Building shall here- 
after be designated as assistant messenger on the Maltby roll, and the Secre- 
tary of the Senate, from and after the day of July, until otherwise 
ordered, shall pay said messenger on said roll at the rate of $1,200 per annum. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. BURROWS introduced a bill (S. 8292) authorizing the ap- 
pointment of four additional superintendents of the Railway Mail 
Service; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. STEWART introduced a bill (S. 3293) granting a pension 


to Annie Fowler; which was read twice by its title, and referred . 


to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CANNON (for Mr. PRITCHARD) introduced a bill (S. 3294 
to amend the mili record of Stephen Rice; which was rea 
reio by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Af- 

airs. 


Mr. MCBRIDE introduced a bill (S. 3295) removing the charge 
of desertion from the name of Absalom J. Hembree, who served 


as a private in Troop H, Third Regiment United States Cavalry; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. ; 


— 
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GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following resolution; which 
was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Public Printer be, and he is hereby, directed to commu- 
nicate to the Senate the names of all persons who were employed in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office in the years (each year separately) 1890, 1891, 
1892, 1893, and 1894 who failed to receive their annual leaves of absence during 
those fiscal years, and the amount due each person for each fiscal year sep- 
arately on account of such failure. 


THE LEWIS RANGE AND POSITION FINDER. 


Mr. DUBOIS submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That the Secretary of War be 
directed to furnish to the United States Senate, in addition to the copy of 
the record of the action of the Range Finder Board and the Board of Ord- 
nance and Fortification in relation to the Lewis range and 5 25 finder, 
which was transmitted to the Senate in response toa resolution of the Sen- 
ate dated May 18, 1596, a copy of the record of the action taken by the Com- 
manding General of the Army and the Secretary of War in the matter. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolutions: 

A bill (S. 768) for the relief of James A. Moore; 

A bill (S. 3170) to authorize the Butler and Pittsburg Railroad 
ail cd to construct and maintain a bridge across the Allegheny 

iver; 

A joint resolution (S. R.27) granting permission for the erec- 
tion of a monument in Washinton, D. C., for the ornamentation 
of the national capital and in honor of Samuel Hahnemann; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 161) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to place a bronze tablet or inscription on the 
ment building now being erected in Detroit, Mich. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses of certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5210) making appropriations to po for the expenses of 
the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1897, and for other purposes; insists upon its 
amendment to the amendment of the Senate numbered 99; er 
insists upon its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 100, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 
183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 194, and 195 to the bill; 
asks a further conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. GROUT, Mr. 
Pitney, and Mr. DockERY managers at the conference on the 
part of the House. 

The m further announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3771) for the 
relief of Stratton H. Benscoter; asks a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. HULL, Mr. FENTON, and Mr. MCCLELLAN managers 
at the conference on the part of the House. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 9253) to amend an act x Leones 
August 19, 1890, entitled An act to adopt regulations for pre- 
venting collisions at sea "; and which was thereupon signed by the 
Vice-President. 


vern- 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HILL. If there is no further morning business, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 2984) 
in relation to contempts of court. The bill was under considera- 
tion last evening, and I gave way for the consideration of other 
matters. 

Mr. VEST. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. To give the 
exact date, two days ago when 2 o'clock arrived the Senate sus- 
pended the further consideration of House bill 4580, a bill of con- 
siderable importance to the revenue. I inquire whether that bill 
would not now be the regular order of business? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Missouri that the bill indicated by him went to the Calen- 
dar at the expiration of the morning hour. 

Mr. VEST. I supposed that under the rule it would come up 
as unfinished business the next day in the morning hour. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. No; there is no unfinished business 
of the morning hour. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from New York have any objec- 
tion to disposing of that bill now? It will take only a few mo- 
ments. It is a House bill, and it is very evident that unless dis- 
posed of to-day it can not become a law at the present session. 

Mr. HILL. Iprefer to go on with the contempts bill. I have 

ielded to nearly everyone, and I prece to getthis bill through. 

t strikes me that I should not yield now. 

Mr. VEST. Ishallask the Senate to consider House bill 4580 
as soon as the contempts of court bill is disposed of. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. May I ask the Senator from New 


York a question? The Senator succeeded in getting his bill up 


yesterday and it led to a good deal of discussion. Has the Sena- 
tor any hope at all of being able to dispose of it in a reasonable 
time to-day? 

Mr. HILL. Ihave no doubt about it, if the friends of the bill 
will not embarrass it. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. If there is not a reasonable hope 
that it can be disposed of in the next hour, it seems to me the Sena- 
tor ought not to insist on bringing it up. There are other matters 
here that ought to beconsidered. Iam very desirous, if the Sena- 
tor will allow me—— 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I ask unanimous consent to make 
a statement. 

Mr. HILL. I yielded for an hour and a half yesterday for Sen- 
ators to have local bills passed and bills which they were anxious 


to have di of. Itseems to me the courtesy is exhausted. I 
decline to yield any further. 
Mr. MITC of Oregon. I simply ask the Senator from 


New York, who is always very courteous, and the Senate, to allow 
me to make a statement not exceeding a minute. 

Mr. HILL. Such a statement I of course can not object to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection. The 
Senator from on will proceed. 

Mr. MITC of Oregon. "There is a joint resolution here 
from the House of Representatives, passed two or three days since 
looking to the reorganization of the Northern Pacific ailroad 
Company, and it is a measure that ought to receive the attention 
ofthe Senate. It is not by any means a bill exclusively in the 
interest of the railroad company, but it is more largely in the 
interest of the ple of this country and of the Government in 
the proper conduct of the road. It is a road which crosses one- 
half the continent, and the pongan was incorporated by a national 
charter, This is a proposition to keep it under national control, 
which will not be done unless the joint e passou The 
road is about to be sold; judgment has been en ; a sale will 
be made onthe 25th of July; areorganization of the company will 
take place, and the control of the road will pass under State organ- 
ization. The company has already been organized, I understand, 
under the laws of the State of Wisconsin, and if it is incorporated 
under the State law the control of this great road, in a great meas- 
ure at least,if not entirely, will pass away from the National Gov- 
ernment. It is of the utmost importance that action be had on 
nnt ene vim lation has bee: rted usly by 

i proposen egislation n repo: unanimously by the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate, a somewhat different meas- 
ure, I admit, from that passed by the House. It places restric- 
tions upon this company of the most important character, and re- 
strictions that do not now attach to the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company. For instance, it compels the new company to sell all 
its lands outside of a mile distant from each side of the road for 
$2.50 an acre. That restriction does not now attach to the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company. Therefore this is a measure in 
the interest of the poopie along the line of the road; it is a meas- 
ure in the interest of the Government; and in view of the fact that 
the House of Representatives has this joint resolution, in 
view of the further fact that the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate has reported unanimously in favor of action, it does seem to 
me that we ought to take it up and dispose of it and thus main- 
tain and hold controlover this great corporation in the interest 
E Se peopló, shippers, landowners, and others along the line of 

er 

Mr. HILL. Now Task the Senate to take up the bill indicated 


by me. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from New York to 5 to the consideration of the bill 


(S. 2984) in relation to contempts of courts. 
The motion was to. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. TELLER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the 8 votes of the two Houses 
on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5210) makin; pror 
o 


panon to provide for the expenses of the government of the Dist 
lumbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for other pu: 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to PECORE and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 92 and 98. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 94 and 95, and to the same. 

That the House recede from rre, rendered to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 90, and tothe same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum pro; insert $150,000"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 91, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum pro: insert "320"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 93, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Re- 
store the word further“ stricken out by said amendment; and on p: 16 
of the bill, in line 9, strike out the word six and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ five"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its ent to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 96, and tothe same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum pro; insert “ $50,000"; and the Senate agree to thesame. 

That disagreem: 


the House recede from i ent to the amendment of the 
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Senate numbered 97, and to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum RODUS Rei * M conte: And the Senate agree to the 


same. 
The committee of conference have been unable to agree upon the amend- 
ment of the House to the feno P DOMOS WERE IN NE n 
the amendments of the Senate numbered 100, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 17 A 
178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 191, 193, 194, and 195. 


W. B. ALLISO. 

F. X. COCKRELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

WILLIAM W. GROUT, 

MAHLON PITNEY, 

A. M. DOCKERY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. TELLER. I am asked by Senators near me to make a 
statement in regard to the report. The principal matter that has 
been agreed to is with reference to street lighting—the question 
2 There was considerable controversy over that, and we 

y amended the bill so as to pay $20 a street lamp and to burn 
5 feet instead of 6. The most of the other amendments are items 
connected with that provision. For instance, the increase is the 
increase for the gaslight. Then the other contention was in re- 
ference to electric lighting, which the House had put at 28 cents 
alight. The Senate had put it at 38 cents, and the conferees have 
agreed upon 30 cents. The matters still in controversy are the 
subject of charities and the question of electric lighting by means 
of poles, etc. Those amendments are not trei of. 

e opan was concurred in. 

Mr. TELLER. I move that the Senate agree to the further 
conference asked by the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate at the further 
conference; and Mr. TELLER, Mr. ALLISON, and Mr. COCKRELL 
were appointed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Re tatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNIxd, it Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolutions: 

A bill (S. 1767) to provide for subports of entry and delivery; 

A bill (S. 3206) to grant a right of way through the new Fort 
Bliss Military Reservation to the El Paso and Northeastern Rail- 
road Company; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 138) for the relief of James P. Veach. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Them also announced that the S er of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice-President: 


A bill (S. 2859) changing the time for holding circuit court of 
the United States at Hartford, in the district of Connecticut; 

A bill cm R. 2928) to extend the routes of the Eckington and 
Soldiers’ Home Railway Company and the Belt Railway Com- 
pany, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 2978) to provide an American register for the steamer 
Menemsha, 

CONTEMPTS OF COURT. 

Mr. HILL. Now, Mr. President, I ask that Senate bill 2984 be 
proceeded with. f 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 2984) in relation to contempts of court. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask the Senator from New York if he will 

ield to me to make a request? I desire to call up the animal- 
industry bill, and I ask the Senator if he will not submit to an 
interruption now? I think it will only take the time to read it. 

I will say further that I think I must have misunderstood the 
Senator from New York, because I thought I had an understanding 
with him that at whatever time a lull occurred between the 
speeches on the contempts bill he would send me word and allow 
me to ask the Senate to take up the bill which I have referred to. 
Last night a number of bills were taken up, and I waited in vain 
for word from the Senator. 4 

Mr. HILL. If the Senator had asked me last evening when 
there was a lull, I would have been very glad to have obliged him, 
but I did not see him in the Chamber. I must now ask the Senate 
to proceed with the consideration of the contempts bill After 
this bill is di of I will aid the Senator all I can in the pass- 
age of his bill. I donot believe there will beany difficulty about it. 

Mr. WARREN. I desire some understanding, because I cer- 
tainly understood the Senator to say that upon the first interrup- 
tion he would send me word. I did not leave the Chamber. 

Mr. HILL. I submitted to half a dozen interruptions; half a 
dozen bills were If the Senator from Wyoming had asked 
me to yield I Would have been very glad to oblige him. But this 
morning it seems to me it is my duty to press the pending bill to 

I will aid the Senator when this bill is of. 


e. 
There is really but one disputed question involved in the bill, and 
that is the amendment pending. 

Mr. WARREN. Iwish to understand the Senator, because I 
expected some word from him, I did not expect I would have to 


interrupt him every two or three minutes on the floor, but I su 
t I had some understanding with him whereby I would 
notified of the time when he would submit to an interruption. 


Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, before the bill is 
wish to express my sincere ification at the in uction of this 
bill and its report by the Committee on the Judiciary. It is one 
of that class of cases that the country has been exercised a good 
deal about Surg the last year or two, having its origin in the 
famous strike in Chicago in 1894. I took occasion at that time to 
agg my own views concerning some of the features of that 
affair, and was criticised severely for it. Iam glad that out of 
what occurred at that time and a short time rwards in the 
courts with respect to certain proceedi connected with it the 
pending bill has been brought forth. By way of showing the in- 
terest which I have taken in the matter personally I wish to call 
attention to the fact that on December 3, 1895, the first bill day of 
the present session, I introduced a bill, S. 237, entitled “A bill to 
protect the rights of parties defendant in certain injunction 
cases.” It has but one section, and I will read it: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in any case where a writ of injunction issues from a 
court of the United States, or a judge thereof, to enjoin the commission of 
an act which is, at common law or 
afterwards, in such case, it is tha parties 
or have committed, or have attempted to commit, or have aided and abetted 

or 


or enco 
other 


ut to a vote I 


rsons to 


t. 


Out of this bill and others of the same character has grown the 
one that is now before the Senate, and it is very gratifying to all 
persons who are anxious for this class of legislation to know that 
so many distinguished lawyers of this body have agreed upon the 
bill now pending, with the addition that was agreed upon yester- 


day. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I inquire if the amendment offered by 
myself, that went over without prejudice, was not to come up 
first? There was a distinct understanding in regard toit. Out 
of courtesy to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] I with- 
drew zs amendment temporarily. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understood the Senator 
from North Carolina to agree that his amendment should be post- 
poned until the substitute was considered. 

Mr. BUTLER. What I meant was that it should be postponed 
until the Senator from Nebraska had finished his speech; and 
inasmuch as he had an amendment and I wished to hear what he 
had to say, I requested, or at least I intended to Sid gi that m 
92 Rr aped should go over without prejudice until after he 

ished. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will submit to the Senate 
the amendment proposes Tur the Senator from North Carolina, 
The amendment will be 2 

The SECRETARY. In section 4, line 18, strike out the words 
ttin its discretion ” ; and in line 19, strike out the word ** may" and 
insert ‘‘shall”; so as to read: 

But such trial sball the r, u application of the 
ene hea ein any eee dE: 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I think there can be no objec- 
tion, seriously made, to the amendment. Butif I may be par- 
doned in this connection, the fact that one of the most important 
committees of this body in reporting the bill failed to provide for 
atrialby jury in such cases is, to say the least, very significant. 
Yes, very significant, when we notice that this bill was reported 
unanimously and that there is no minority report. 

There is nothing to-day that should attract the attention of the 
American people, barring the financial question, more than the 
authority which the courts of this country have assumed and built 
up and hedged around them. I will not call it usurpation of 
authority, but any man who will take the time and the trouble to 
read the debates that took place at the time of the adoption of our 
Constitution, any man who will take the time and the trouble to 
read the opinions of the most distinguished American citizens, 
including Thomas Jefferson, including Mr. Madison, and Mason 
of Virginia, who was a niember of t convention, including 
many of the distinguished men living at that time and who have 
lived. since, will see that not a single one of that class of Ameri- 
can citizens who took part in framing and shaping the Constitu- 
tion according to the majority will of our people at that time 
had the least idea that the courts of this country should ever have 
or exercise the authority and power that they have, or rather 
which they exercise to-day. He will see that they did not sup- 
pose that the Constitution gave to a court any such power and 
authority as it is now ex ing and has been for nearly a cen- 
tury. Indeed, it was Thomas Jefferson who called attention to 
the fact that the Supreme Court and the other United States 
courts that were then established and have since been established 
under a clause in the Constitution had gone further than it was 
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intended they should go or than the strict letter of Due Con 
tion allowed them to go in exercising their au 3 
passed by Congress and other legislative matters which y have 
made Vn by step subject to the M n Indeed, 
Jefferson was so impressed with the importance of ite 15 dera 
and the danger which he saw looming up in the future that he 
conceived it to be his duty not only to call the attention of the 
country to this fact, but to brand, as he did, the Supreme Court 
of the mite States at that time as the sa] and miners of 
the Constitution. He called attention to the fact, in public thick 
that are familiar to us all or should be, that t this court, w. 
was intended simply to hear causes between parties, had 
joies itself RE to overrule the legislative branch da the 
vernmen 

Mr. President, in order that the attention of Senators and the 
country may again be called to the exact words of Mr. Jefferson, 
in which he expressed his opinion of the aggressions of the Fed- 
eral judi and warned the people of this eed inthe Consti- 
tution, 1 wilt rend some extracts from his writin; 

In a letter to Mr. M. M. Coray, under date of October 21, 1823, 


Mr. Jefferson said: 


At the establishment of our pre gp enr the 
vid to be the most helpless and harmless 


In a letter to Judge Roane, under date of September 6, 1819, 
Mr, Jefferson said: 


The nation declared its will functionaries of one principle 
those of another in the two branches, executive and legislative, 
th n. Over the judiciary department the Constitution 
M rived them of their control. F.. 
tem, and although new matter has occasionally been inco: 


rporated 
into nto the old; got uyer the leaven of the old mass seems to assimilate to itself = 


new, and after twenty years' confirmation of the 2 geraten system 

voice ott the nation, declared t the medium of elections, we find ju- 

eroe (iy n every occasion still ving us into consolidation. * * * For, 

inten to establish three d ts. coordinate and independent, that 

they t check and balance one another, it has given, acco’ 

opinion, io one of them alone the right to . 
of the others, an id to that one, too, which is unelected ir and pendent of 

the nation. has already melos that the tit 


provided is not even a scarecrow; that per rA as the pe — — nates 
—.— . — puta — t foro oorte: if 9 the 5 . bef d 
case n, bu or ou as y o; 0 

to Ey pasan Xin indicate the line they are E 


shape into — form they enge It should be re- 

1 as an ne of eternal truth in pue t whatever power in 
government is 5 is — a in hoagie 6 only at first, while 

the spirit of the people js tpi aa in practice as as that relaxes. Inde- 
ndence can be now. . They are in- 
Borentiy inde independent Mas but moral law. My construction of thé. Consti- 


meaning of the Constitution in tho cases su to 
and especially where it is to act ultimately and without appeal? * * s 
These are examples of m: tion: that of the three departments has 


ually the right to decide for itself what is its duty under the Constitution, 
without Sy ert © to whas i the others may haye decided for themselves 
under a 


In a letter to Thomas Ritchie, under date of December 25, 1820, 
Mr. Jefferson said: 

T Government we have most to fear. Taxes 

and short elec 


The judiciary of th Unit 7224 Beaton tes the se any aga 
m eUn su Su 
d to undermine the founda: 


tion of a and special government toa eral and supreme one alone. 
This will y all things at their feet, and they are too well versed in English 
law to forget the maxim, Boni judicis est ampliare jurisdictionem.” 
shall see if mE bold oes ieri take the ng stride these ave lawyers 
Gu: ) have lately taken. ving found from experience 

ment is in le thing, a mere scarecrow, they consider k upota- 
mainit for — * 1 for er a practice fi to pub pr the England = 


eld. px [n — ish hud up in conclave peria 
icone dien at with the silen aot 
w 


associates by a crafty chief judge (Marshall) 0 — the the 
— 3 to his mind br turn of his own reasoning. A judiciary law was once 
reported by the Attorney-Gene: to 3 requiring each judge to 2 
liver his opinion seriatim and then to give itin writing to th 


be entered on the reco: judiciary independent of a 
ecutive alone isa food thing, 2 Dui independence of the will of the nai 
solecism, at least in a republican government. 


In aletter to Archibald Thweat, under date of January 19, 1821, 
Mr. Jefferson further pd 


Iam sensible of th y making by ss Big nap Pak he sed lees 
tion of its coordinate associates, 8 State governments. The legislative and 
executive branches may some time err, but elections and dependents will 

xy exem to ed e judicia: branch is the instrument which, work- 
e gr& i in us at 


orex- 
nisa 


last into one consoli- 
this I know no Jods W 8 with UNS MUN 
resigns, an him 

fails 


strongest bulwark. If Congress 
ace ie and so Imminent, the States must 


XXVIII—399 


In a letter to Mr. C. Hamm under date of August 18, 1 
Mr. Jefferson declared: ~ s 


It has however, 


on, and Ihave never shrunk from its 
expression, that the Federal 
the constitution of 


„been m 

orm of ‘disso 5 of our ‘Government i is in 
an irresponsi workin, 

Py tony unk eg p tomas 


ral ju 
ed ity b ht and by day, gain 
othe theif hen its —— -— e a thief over the held of jurisdie- 
tion. inii all shall 5 States and the ernment of all be 
consolidated 


seg pees iplis vr Moregu tn Hite a areas MM bei to 
men ic a le as ^ wn 
Washi as the center Gi all power, A vi re he ch 


the same material, and 

this silen silent descent of hich 

br. hare 1 And ‘the b 9 —— of Scone EE 
a manas ve 

becouse has his true historians. = 


In a letter to Colonel Nicholas, under date of December 11, 
apes wid ee e 


VTV 
u one an ASSA 

on the n a on. But 2 assaults are e mn deadly as from an 
veand unassuming. ou and your contemporaries 

meet them same determination and efect that your father and his 

th Bho sane eerie pote preserve inviolate a Constitution w 
cherished in all its chastity Dariy will prove tu the end & blessing $0 
the nations of the earth. 


In a letter to William T. Barry, under date of July 2, 1822, Mr. 
Jefferson € 
mn alread wer installed for Lebar eg tone responsible to no authority, 


and ey ree i of consolida- 
tion. A cd foundations are already Ew piy piy laid a ‘by dheir for the an- 
remo 


every e to rights "ot A e themsel 
a a covorsign pert; ever this vast country is IE under a Are 
will be one of the most extensive Le peer nd cqui cem an 
capable of a wh care over so wide a This will 
be borne, and you will have to choose between noe tig and ee 
If I know the irit of this country, the one or the other is inevitable. Be- 
fore the canker is become inveterate, before its venom has reached so much 
Erpe DOTY pollaio as to got bey ond control, remedy should be applied. Let 
the future 3 years, and renewable 
the peers a m Borate: es their conduct at 
— revision and probation, and n p a uipoise between the 
ral and Governmen e mer — 7 in ped by cop: 
HE where certainly I6 ia a 4 itisa or tune. thing to have the ju: in en 
King. But we have omitted to 5 3 also, which makes a 
judge removable on the address of bo tive houses. Tha 
should be public functionaries 1 of the nation, whatever be their 
—Bͤ ͤ ͤ ta a repautio OF Me first order of a and incon- 


Ina letter to Judge Johnson, under date of March 4, 1823, Mr, 
Jefferson said: 


I can not lay down my without to one of the subjects of my 
former letter, for in truth there is no danger I apprehend so much as the oon- 
our Government —.— noiseless and therefore 
e RHENO For in truth there is at 
e Federal j e any other organ of the 


In a letter to Edward Livingston, under date of March 23, 1825, 
Mr. Jefferson wrote: 
e e ee ane ee tion of 


occasional and corresponding cations. One single 
vision attains it, will entitle ping to the a Erg 


judges fr 
this nests more wanting t 


our General Government, Sat mie I iy ur fore 


of tension at w 
as that of the Cohens hap; 
States may induce 


pa; 
principles or to it tima 
3 and 


dare to attempt. 

t These opinions and Teun of J W are very pertinent at 
this time. The pity is that all have not paid heed to them for the 
past half a century. Now, let us see what another great expounder 
of the 3 has said. In a speech at Fort Hill, July 26, 
1831, Mr. Calhoun said: 

No one has been so hardy as to assert that Congress or the President ought 
to have the right or to ed thatif vested finally and exclusively in either, 
the nes bavo i which I have stated would not necessarily follow; but its 
advocates have been reconciled to the doctrine on the ich, from tts 4 tha LG 

or- 
vernment 


but 11 aes for me to believe ‘hat 10 was ever inten 
stitution that it should ex: cro it would be a safe de ien ree bp erage 


tent to do so, and if it were it would 
judicial, and not political, 
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Constitution to all cases in law and equity arising under this Constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and_the treaties made or which shall be made 
under its authority, and which I have high authority in asserting excludes 
political questions and comprehends those only where there are parties 
amenable to the process of the court. 

person than An- 


Next I will put on the witness stand no less a 
drew Jackson. Let us hear his view of the province and powers 
of the Federal judiciary while he was President. 

In his veto of the bill extending the old United States Bank, 
President Jackson said: 

'The Supreme Court ought not to control the coordinate authorities of this 
Government. The Congress, the Executive, and the court must each for 
itself be guided by its own opinion of the Constitution. Each public officer 
who takes an oath to support the Constitution swears that he will support it 
as he understands it, and not as it is understood by others. It is as much the 
duty of the House of Representatives, of the Senate, and of the President, to 
decide upon the constitutionality of any bill or resolution which may be pre- 
sented to them for e or approval as it is of the supremo judges, when 
it may be brought before them for judicial decision. 'The opinion of the 

judges has no more E Congre than the opinion of Con 
over the Judges: and on that point the President is 5 of both. 
The authority of the Supreme Court must not, therefore, permitted to 
control the Congress or the Executive, when acting in their respective capac- 
MI to have only such influence as the force of their may 

Mr. President, I could quote on the same line from Benton and 
dozens of others of the greatest minds that this country has pro- 
duced, and all to the same effect. I might also quote the resolu- 
tion introduced in the House by Mr. Draper of Virginia, on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1831, and the debate on the same, looking to correcting 
then some of the very evils that we are now considering; but 
time will not now permit. 

Mr. President, in this connection, while we claim that our Gov- 
ernment is more representative than that of England, I wish to 
call attention to the fact that in England to-day their courts can 
not overrule an act of Parliament. Though a monarchy, though 
not a representative government in the sense that ours is supposed 
to be, the courts there have not the authority and do not dare to 
overrule an act of Parliament. The Parliament is the supreme 
authority to decide whether or not any act is constitutional or un- 
constitutional. If an act passed by Parliament is deemed uncon- 
stitutional it must be so deemed by a subsequent act of the same 
body. How is it here? Between the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, this body consisting of two men from each State 
in the Union, many of them the peers of any man on the Supreme 
Court bench, the House of Representatives representing the peo- 
ple from every Congressional district of the Union, there sits an- 
other small body of nine men, and that body to-day is the supreme 
legislative body of America, 

hy doIsaythat? The power to overrule acts of Congress and 
to make laws by construction is the power to legislate. Yes; the 
court to-day has the supreme legislative power on cases that come 
before it. e had a recent example in the case of the income 
tax. This body and the House, both of which have within their 
membership as able constitutional lawyers as sit on the Supreme 
Court bench, dupon that measure. They ed the income 
tax because they thought it was constitutional. They, who had 
taken oaths to support the Constitution, which oaths are as bind- 
ing upon them as are those of the members of the Supreme Court 
or the judges of other Federal courts, decided deliberately, after 
due discussion and consideration, that the income tax was not 
only proper, was not only justifiable, was not only necessary in 
order to equalize taxation between the different classes of our peo- 
ple to make the burdens of taxation bear upon all the different 
classes as nearly evenly as possible, but that it was constitutional, 
forthat is whatthis body decides every time it passes an act. 
This body decides whenever it an act that it is constitutional 
just as solemnly and deliberately as the Supreme Court can. 

Yet this court, this third legislative house, elected by nobody, 
representing nobody, under obligations to nobody, accountable 
to nobody, consisting of nine men with no constituency, arrogates 
to itself the authority and power to decide that Congress did not 
Know what it was doing. It decided virtually that it was bad 
legislation, as well as unconstitutional. It took the liberty of 
lecturing Congress, expressing its opinion as to the wisdom, as to 
De . and as to the general policy of legislation of that 


. To-day there is no way to make wealth bear its equal share of 
taxation under our present methods of levying taxes, due to the 
decision of the Supreme Court. What is our method of levying 
taxes to-day? Chiefly by a tariff, supplemented by internal taxes 
and other vory small ways of raising revenue. What is a tariff? 


Does the equalize the burdens of taxation between the rich 
and the poor, the high and the low? No. The tariff is, I might 
say, a poll tax. 

Tn every State in this Union, so far as I know, we have two 


methods of raising taxes by which the burdens of taxation are 
equalized between property and the individual. In my State we 
have first the poll tax. That tax is uniform. It is the same upon 
the millionaire as upon the pauper. It is a uniform tax, as I say, 
a tax per head. What do we have in addition? Would it be fair 
to the people of North Carolina to levy all the taxes for the State 
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government by a uniform tax upon the head of each citizen? It 
would be manifestly unjust. Then what do we do to equalize 
taxation? We provide for a property tax, and we were so careful 
in my State that the parity, to use the modern gold-bug phrase, 
should be maintained between the tax on property and the poll 
tax that we provided that the tax on $300 of property ett aie 
ways bethesameasthe polltax. In my State we provide not only 
taxation per head, but then we go to a man’s assets, to each man’s 
property, and charge him such a per cent on that property for 
the protection which he receives from the Government. If he is 
a millionaire he pays in proportion to the amount of property 
that is P aiti by the State governnfent. Is that just? Is that 
fair? Everybody in my State says it is, and nobody dares to say 
to the contrary. 

If thatis just in North Carolina, then why is not thesame method 
of taxation just and proper and right and necessary in raising 
taxes to support the General Government? Here we have a Gen- 
eral Government more expensive than all the State governments 
put together, and in raising taxes to support the General Govern- 
ment we raise them chiefly by a poll tax. I say poll tax, because 
under a tariff the poor man with ten children pays as a rule as 
much taxes as the rich man with one. 

Ithink we will always have a tariff in this 8 I am not 
in favor of wiping it ont. I am not a freetrader. lwould, how- 
ever, have the tariff schedules changed. I would have a tariff 
levied so that it did not discriminate against all the rest of the 
country for the benefit of onesection of thecountry. Iwould have 
a tariff for revenue with the protection coming from it—for pro- 
tection for somebody always accompanies any tariff—fairly dis- 
tributed. "There are cases where we need protection for certain 
industries, and I would favor it in such cases. I would have the 
protection resulting from it fairly and evenly distributed between 
the various sections of the country and the various industries in 
each section. But levy a tariff however you may, it is practically 
a poll tax. How are we to have property owned by men of large 
wealth, and men of even moderate wealth, bear an equal share of 
the burdens of government and pay a certain per cent for the pro- 
tection their property receives from the National Government? 

This Congress, in its wisdom, decided that the income tax was 
one of the fairest, most equitable, and most just methods for do- 
ing it, and after this body and the other House so decided, after 
the great American people had passed upon it, after the will of 
the people was expressed on that question, the Supreme Court, the 
third legislative house, representing nobody, responsible to no- 
body, legislates on the question, and decides how taxation shall 
be regulated in this country. It decides that we shall not tax 
property and make it pay its fair share of the burdens of gov- 
ernment. It does it in the face of a former decision of the same 
court, which decided that such a tax was constitutional. 'The 
court says it decided it unconstitutional on account of the clause 
in the Constitution with reference to direct taxes, The copy of 
the Constitution on my desk puts that part of the Constitution in 
brackets, and calls attention in a foot-note to the fact that that 
clause of the Constitution became obsolete after the som of 
the fourteenth amendment; and so the American peop e thought 
and still believe. But yet this court revives that clause of the 
Constitution, which was intended simply to apply to the peculiar 
conditions of slavery, for the purpose of putting all theburdens of 
taxation on the poor, and leaving those with big means to go scot 
free—that is, to make the poor man not only pay taxes for his own 
slight protection, but also for the larger protection for the rich. 
Every man in this body knows that that clause of the Constitution 
relating to direct taxes was put in there as a compromise between 
the slaveholder and the nonslaveholding interest when the Consti- 
tution was adopted. "That clause of the Constitution has been said 
to be by numbers of leading jurists absolutely obsolete—to have 
been superseded—and y: we have such an enterprising third 
legislative house, which hashedgedaboutitso much authority, and 
alowed to grow up by traditions and customs, that it revives, as 
it were, a dead paragraph of the Constitution and takes it as a 
Don strike down this method of taxing property equitably 
and justly. 

NOW. pud must suffer this outrage or we must amend the Con- 
stitution, which is a very slow and difficult process. On the 27th 
of last December I intFoduced the following: 


Joint resolution to amend the Constitution of the United States relating to 
direct taxes. 


Resolved ty the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States X 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House eee See dir 
That the following UAR p amendment to the Constitution of the United 
Staves shall be submitted to the legislatures of the several States for ratifica- 
tion or rejection, to wit: 


“ARTICLE XVL 


The provisions of the Constitution of the United States relating to dirett 
taxes, and the apportionment thereof among the several States in proportion 
to the census enumeration, shall not apply to income taxes; but the Congress 
shallehave power to lay and collect taxes on all incomes regardless of the 
source from which the income is derived or acquired: Provided, A 
That allincome taxes which the may lay and collect shall be uniform 
throughout the United States." 


1896. 
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Mr. President, this amendment must be acted upon by Congress 
and submitted to the several States and secure a three-fourths 
ratification from them before the outrageous decision of the court 
can be corrected, or we must hold a constitutional convention. 
Hence the court has practically defeated the will of the people, 
and at the same time committed a great wrong. 

But let us return tothe income-tax law that was passed by Con- 
gress. It was, I admit, only a cowardly makeshift for an income- 
tax law. It was not a graduated income-tax law, as it should 
have been, nor did itextend to all the classes of incomes that should 
betaxed. But it was a step in the right direction. How any fair- 
minded, honest jurist could object to it, much less declare it un- 
constitutional, is beyond my comprehension. : 

The income tax did not attempt to tax property that did not 

ield a revenue. It did not attempt to tax property like some we 

ave in our State, which makes a man land poor. We have men 
owning 10,000 acres of land in my State who would be richer if 
they did not have it. They could scarcely give it away if they 
tried. They are not making enough from it to pay taxes on it. 
So the income tax did not propose to tax property that did not 
yield arevenue. But it related to property that yielded a good 
revenue and only took a small percentage of the profits that came 
from such handsome dividend-yielding propery; and in this con- 
nection I may say it was property that largely been accumu- 
lated from special privileges granted by these very bodies, prop- 
erty and incomes due to discrimination of law against the rest of 
the country in favor of those who are able to pay such a tax, and 
those who would only be called upon to pay it for the simple rea- 
son that they have property that yields them a magnificent and 
princely income. Yet this third legislative house, representin 
nobody, responsible to nobody, with no constituency, arroga 
to itself the supreme power to nullify the action of the people's 
representatives, to nullify the Constitution, for that is what it 
did, in order to protect those who have princely incomes. 

Mr. President, we have an example like this before us; we have 
before us thousands of examples almost as significant through 
the last hundred years; we have the example of the case that 
this bill w out of, where an American citizen, Mr. Debs, 
was ED oh tried by the court, and imprisoned without even a 
hearing before twelve of his peers. Yes, the man was tried by 
a judge simply, and put in prison without law and in defiance of 
the constitutional rights of an American citizen. With that ex- 
ample of the Constitution practically overridden in depriving a 
man of the right to trial by jury, here comes a bill from one of 
the most important committees of this body, proposing to legal- 
izeit. I can not believe but that it was an oversight on the part 
of the committee. I can not believe but that the committee sim- 

ly did not notice that it had failed to provide for trial by jury. 
P. not believe that that committee, in view of the hundred 

ears of dangerous history with Federal courts, could deliberately 

ave brought here a bill to give that court more power, to give 
to the branches of the Federal judiciary more power, even to the 
monstrous extent of giving to them the power to imprison an 
American citizen without a hearing before a jury. 

How much further do we have to go until we get back to the 
period of despotism where the king issues his order and has Mr. 
A thrown into a dungeon after a farce of a trial before a judge, 
who is one of his (the sen puppets? Does not the history of 
despotisms in the Old World teem with such tyranny, and was not 
this Government established in defiance of such methods in the 
Old World, and to give to every man a hayen of refuge, as it were, 
who sought freedom in religious opinions, freedom in political 
opinions, who sought a place where the free and brave could have 
such powers and such liberties as the God of heaven intended 
every xe citizen to have who would obey the decent laws of 
society? This Government was formed as an asylum, as it were, 
as a last gathering place, as it were, for men whose souls rebelled 
against such tyranny and such injustice. 

But here is this Government, only a little over a hundred years 
old, dropping down into the grooves of despotism, putting the 
liberty of every American citizen at the mercy of a man who is 
not even elected by the people and who does not have to account 
to the people for his action. It is monstrous. It brings up the 
last warning which Thomas Jefferson gave to us that if we hope 
to preserve our liberties and hope to preventthe courts from arro- 
gating to themselves the power to make this country a despotism, 
it would be necessary for us to hold a constitutional convention 
at least every twenty years. He said it was not safe or right or 
prudent to allow one generation to make a constitution that should 
stand ironclad for the next, with all the usurpation of power that 
might grow up under it to pervert it and twist it; that it would 
be better and safer for the people in their supreme legislative as- 
sembly—a constitutional convention—to come together to correct 
their landmarks, to strike down the hydra-headed monster, des- 
potism, wherever he stuck up his head in the Constitution, and to 
make the Constitution just; to add to it, if need be, such provi- 
gions as were necessary to meet the progress of events; to add to 


it, if necessary, such amendments and such provisions as were 
essential to meet new conditions and the developments of society. 

George Mason, who seems to have been, next to Thomas Jeffer- 
son, one of the clearest-headed men among the founders of the 
Constitution, wrote a paper warning the people of Virginia not 
to adopt the Constitution as it stood. 

I will now quote from that great statesman, the author of the 
Virginia bill of rights, from which Mr. Jefferson drew inspira- 
tion for the Declaration of Independence. Mr. Mason was a mem- 
ber of the constitutional convention which framed our National 
Constitution, and refused to give it his support when adopted by 
the convention. He opposed its ratification by the State of Vir- 
ginia with great power and intelligence, and in spite of Washing- 
ton, Randolph, and others came very near carrying his point. 
During this contest he gave out his reasons in detail inst the 
adoption by the State of Virginia of the Constitution. They were 
designated at that time as Mason's objections to the Constitution, 
I will say further that the first ten amendments to the Constitu- 
tion are rgoly based upon Mr. Mason’s objections. The fourth 
objection of Mr. Mason to the ratification of the Constitution re- 
lates to the judiciary branch of the Government, and isas follows: 


The judiciary of the United States is so constructed and extended as to 
absorb and destroy the judiciaries of the several States, thereby rendering 
laws as tedious, intricate, and expansive, and justice as unattainable by a 
great part of the community as in England, and enabling the rich to oppress 
and ruin the poor. 


Thus we see that Mr. Mason took the position that the Constitu- 
tion as it stood did not guarantee the rights of the people suf- 
ficiently against the encroachments of the Federal judiciary. He 
warned the people that the Constitution as it stood, he feared, did 
not sufficiently provide against what might grow into court usur- 
pation, and out of his objections to the Constitution ly grew 
the first ten amendments, advocated by Jefferson and Mason. 

With wonderful foresight he also saw how the Federal judiciary 
would overshadow and encroach on, if not destroy, the authority 
of the State courts. And to-day we see this dangerous work in 
progress. Under the clause of the Constitution relating to inter- 
state commerce the Federal courts have managed to strip the 
State courts of the power to determine causes between a 
railroad corporation and a citizen of said State, or even the State 
itself. Mr. ident, I believe that the States still haye a remedy 
in this matter in spite of the Federal judges. Ifa railroad is not 
willing to submit actions to a State court where they operate and 
receive the protection and favor of the State legislature, then the 
State can withhold its favor and not allow such corporations to 
operate in the State. But, Mr. President, if a State should attempt 
to exercise this last right left it in such matters we do not know 
but that the Supreme Court would try to have the State arrested 
for contemp aar ousted from the Union without a trial by jury. 


I think, President, that Congress should by legislative en- 
actment, if ible, define and limit the powers of the Supreme 
and other Federal courts to simply the powers that Jefferson 


and the other expounders of the Constitution say that they have 
under that instrument. But, Mr. President, we are to-day in this 
deplorable plight. Some of the ablest jurists we have us that 
by legislative enactment we can strip the court of some of the 
powers it has assumed and taken to itself. But suppose this body 
were to-day to pass a bill limiting the powers of the Supreme 
Court and pointing out the facts that it assumed powers not 
granted to it by the Constitution; suppose Congress should me 
such a measure, and suppose the President should sign it, and be 
merciful enough not to use his veto poner another relic of mon- 
archy, what would happen? Your third legislative house would 
sit quietly over there, and when youhad passed your law, it, with 
nine men, representing nobody, responsible to nobody, would coolly 
decide that your act was unconstitutional, because it limited its 
powers, 

There you are bottled, the American Congress bottled, with the 
Supreme Court holding down the stopper. What can you do? I 
see but one thing that wecan do to correct the evils that now exist 
by law or by interpretations of courts, and I believe we will have to 
meet it soon. What is it? I believe it will be necessary to call a 
constitutional convention through the State legislatures to protect 
the people of this country against the ions of the courts. 
That is the only way it is possible if the court sees fit to disapprove 
of what you do. But that is in the future. While we may have 
to do that, and I think the quicker the better, yet certainly we do 
not wish to pass any law giving the courts more power than they 
have. We need a convention to strip and bring them down to 
where the Constitution and Thomas Jefferson said they should 
stand. But until we can do that certainly the representatives of 
the people can never, between their consciences and their God, in 
duty to their oaths to the Constitution and their pledges to the 
people. vote for any measure which deliberately increases the pow- 
ers which the courts already have. 

Therefore, we must pass this amendment which I have offered, 
which guarantees to every American citizen a trial by jury. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on ing to the 
ene ta submitted by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 

UTLER]. 

Mr. HILL. I desireto suggest to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that he withdraw his amendment for the present and allow 
a vote to be had on the amendment submitted by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. CANNON], which presents precisely the general ques- 
tion involved. , 

Mr. BUTLER. What is the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Utah? : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendmentof the Senator from 
Utah will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Inline 18, section 4, it is proposed to strike 
out the words ‘‘in his discretion," and in line 19 to strike out the 
word ** may” and insert the word ** shall”; so as to read: 

all be by the court, or u the appli ] accused 
V erii = 
Mr. BUTLER. Iacceptthe amendment as an amendment to 


mine. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment is accepted. The 
question recurs on agreeing to the amendment as modified. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. As I understand the effect of this 
amendment, it is to take from the court the discretion as to a jury 
trial and to provide an appeal in all cases of indirect contempts. 
I do not understand the amendment goes to the extent of providing 
for a Juy RAE in cases of direct contempts. 

Mr. HILL. Direct contempts are not interfered with in any 
way. The control of that matter will, of course, remain the same 
as it is now—absolutely at the discretion of the court. It is only 
as to contempts committed outside of the court, called indirect 
contempts. Direct contempts may still be punished by the judge 
the same as formerly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The court will, in direct con- 
Supa have exclusive power to try and fix the punishment? 

. HILL, The court will still have absolute power in such 


cases. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I want to call attention not to this 
bill particularly, only incidentally, perhaps, but I want to call 
attention to the method of legislating in the closing hours of a ses- 
sion. Here is a bill conf y of at importance. It is a bill 
which requires very careful consideration. I desire to preface 
what I have to say by the distinct declaration that I do not sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum of this body; but this bill is being 
considered, so far as it is considered, by perhaps 20 Senators at 
times, 15 Senators at times, and there have been times during the 
discussion this morning when there have not been 15 Senators in 
their seats; yet we are apparently acting upon a measure of prob- 
ably as much importance as any matter which has been brought 
before the Senate and House of Representatives. The measure is 
regarded as important by its friends. It is of such importance 
that we had a dispatch here yesterday stating that 800,000 rail- 
road employees of the country were watching with the most in- 
tense interest the proceedings of the Senate with relation to this 
bill. 


Well, Mr. President, if 800,000 railroad employees in the country 
are watching the proceedings of the Senate with intense interest 
in relation to this bill, they are doing a great deal more than 
Senators are. Probably half, or nearly half, of the Senators have 

e home, or gone to political conventions, or gone elsewhere. 
su there may be a bare quorum of Senators in the city, 
but of those a good many are interested in appropriation bills, a 
good many are packing up their papers to go home, seats are 
empty, and = the Senator from New York insists upon con- 
sidering, under such circumstances and at such a time, a most 
important measure. Whatever the opinion of Senators may be 
with reference to the particular bill before us, it is certainly a 
most important measure; that is agreed to by all, and I want to 
appeal to the Senator from New York that he do not press for a 
yote at this time, under these circumstances, upon such a measure 
as this. It is manifest that the bill can not pass the House of 
Representatives at this session; it is manifest that if anybody 
chooses to ask for a vote of the Senate, which shall represent a 
quorum of the Senate, the bill can not pass this body. It is also 
manifest that no attention is being paid to this bill by over a half 
dozen Senators, nor has there been from the time it has been 
taken up. 

I felt. Mr. President, that perhaps it was quite as well to call 
attention to the practice and method of legislating in the last 
hours of a session. I think if there are any bills which have been 
passed by Congress which are open to criticism, it will be found 
usually that they have passed in the last days or, perhaps, in the 
last night of the session, when Senators were tired, when mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives were tired, when many of 
them had gone, when no point of a quorum was being made, and 
there were not more than ten or fifteen Senators in their seats, 
and even they inattentive under the circumstances. dex 

Now, I protest, Mr. President, against this kind of legislation 
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on important matters under such circumstances. If there were 
a great emergency, if it were absolutely necessary in order to the 
protection of the people that a measure should be passed, that 
would be one thing; but with another session of Congress to meet 
in December, and with no great pressing necessity that the Sen- 
ate should act without consideration upon an important measure 
of this kind, I do protest against its being pr to a vote here. 

The power to punish for contempt has existed, Mr. President, 
from earliest times. I am not going to discuss this bill, or the pro- 
priety of it, or the wisdom of passing it, or question whether the 
1 of it are such as they ought to be, if a bill is to be passed. 

am not going to discuss it in a Senate of perhaps 20 ple, 
most of whom are engaged in conversation among themselves so 
loud that itis almost impossible for me to hear myself talk. Iam 
not going discuss a measure of this importance under such cir- 
cumstances. 

As a member of the Judiciary Committee I did not agree to this 
report—I desire to say that—not because I am of opinion that the 
law ME to pr ure in contempt cases should not receive the 
attention of the legislative branch, but because I think this bill is 
entirely crude, that it has not had bestowed upon it the care and 
the study which ought to be bestowed upon a bill which attempts 
to reyolutionize the entire practice in equity proceedings in the 
country. If Ihada Senate here that would listen, I should be glad 
to discuss the bill, but what I do this morning is simply to protest 

ainst the netop to pass a bill of this importance, of this mag- 
nitude, under such circumstances. 

Now, I will allude to only one thing in the bill as showing how 
much it needs be reconsidered. Admitting, of course, for the 
argument, and admitting, I think, fully, that there should be some 
bill relating to the regulation of proceedings in contempt cases 
passed, if this bill were to pass and become a law, and a juror or 
a witness—I will say witness—where a civil case is on trial in a cir- 
cuit court or a criminal case ison trial in a district court, refused 
to obey the summons and was brought into court, he would be 
guilty of an indirect contempt, and if the court undertook to fine 
him for refusing to obey the summons and absenting himself as a 
witness on the trial of that case he could demand a jury trial. If 
the amendment should pass, and, whether he demanded a jury 
trial or not,if he were fined $10 he could appeal that case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. ell, Mr. President, the 
very statement that I have made, which can not be controverted 
and wil not be controverted, is enough to show that this bill 
should not pass. 

We have limited the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and there can not be an appeal in a capital case from 
the ju ent of a circuit court or a district court to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. That has to be appealed or go by writ 
of error to the circuit court of appeals, and yet it is ve uin here 
to give a witness who may disobey the summons of a court or the 
direction of the judge to appear in court, when the court under- 
takes to punish him as for contempt, the right of trial by jury and 
an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States, when we 
have just listened to a half hour's denunciation of the Supreme 
Court of the United States by a Senator who desires to have a bill 
with that regulation in it passed. 

Mr. President, have I not said enough to show that we ought 
not to act in this matter? There is probably no subject relating to 
the jurisprudence of this country which is any more intricate 
the practice relating to contempts or thelaw of contempts. There 
has been practically no attempt at codification of the decisions rela- 
tive to contempts of court. The trouble with this bill is that it 
sweeps all contempts, except those which are committed in the 
presence of the court or so near the court as to interfere with the 
administration of justice, into the catalogue of indirect contempts, 
andit makes no distinction between those alleged contempts, which 
have been the subject of discussion here, and contempts of a minor 
and lesser character. It might be admitted that the procecdings 
in the contempts which are complained of ought to be regulated. 
Ido not think that a judge ought to have unlimited and unre- 
strained power to punish for contempts in such cases as have ex- 
cited the attention of the country; but you can not have a court, 
Mr. President, without the power of the court to punish for con- 
temptin certain cases which are not included within the definition 
in this bill of direct contempts, and a very large proportion of the 
equity practice of this country depends upon the power of the 
court to enforce its decrees. 

Take the ordinary case of a court which requires a party toa 
proceeding to pay over money, to deposit money in court during 
the progress of the trial upon a pending petition. A person may 
have money in his hands who is utterly irresponsible. The court 
in an equity case issues an order that he shall pay that money 
into court pending the progress of the case. He says, I will not 
doit.” The court brings him in and attempts to fine him for 
contempt. He says. I want aj trial"; and he is entitled to 
a jury trial if it is an equity case. en, when he has been con- 
victed by the jury of being in contempt of court, he says, I 
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pose to appeal this case to the Supreme Court of the United 
Btates.” That will stay the execution, and he goes on and keeps 
the money. f 

Mr. CANNON. Will the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Would not the case cited by the Senator from 
Connecticut be a case of direct contempt? 

Mr. PLATT. Notatall, under this bill; and that is the trouble 
about it. The bill is not understood. WhatI complain of is that 
there ought to be a different definition in this bill of direct, indi- 
rect, and constructive contempts. 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator cited the case of an individual 
refusing in the presence of the court to obey an order of the court. 

Mr. PLATT. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. CANNON. I understood that to be the Senator's language. 

Mr. PLATT. Oh, no. An order to pay money into court is 
not necessarily made when the person is in court. 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator used the language, “If a person 
was brought before the court and refused to pay the money.” 

Mr. PLATT. No. 

Mr. HILL. That would be an offense in court for which a per- 
son could be pig ee as a direct contempt. 

Mr. PLATT. I may have been unfortunate in some of the lan- 
gus e I have used; I think the RECORD, however, will show that 

did not make use of that language. But this is the language of 
the bill: 

t of court are divided into two direct and 
d PA poem e against only as — eene e eg xn 

Now, these are direct contempts: 

That contempts committed during the sitting of the court or of a * — at 
cham bers, in its or his presence or so near thereto as to obstruct the in- 
istration of justice, are direct contempts. All others are contempts. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Take a case like this: Suppose a 

is summoned to be in court on a certain day to attend to 

ba? Ripe Posies he fails to A writ is issued and he is brought 
in for contempt of court for failing to appear as a juror. That 
would be an indirect contempt, I take it, under this bill, and he 
would be entitled under the proposed amendment to trial by jury. 

Mr. PLATT. Yes, and an appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Also to an a to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It seems to me that would be a dan- 
gerous obstruction of the administration of justice. 

Mr. PLATT. The passage of this bill in its present form is not 
only a revolution in the oguiky practice of this country, but is 
e ee mint the chancery ice of our courts. Iam 
not complaining at all of the principle of the bill. Iam not assert- 
ing that there should not be regulations of the practice in the 
matter of contempts. Our statutes on the subject acknowledge 
the right of Congress to regulate proceedings in contempt cases. 
I will read that section of the Revised Statutes: 


impose and administer all 
n oaths, and to punish, "Y fine or imprisonment, at the discretion of 
the contempts of their au Tha 
ish contempts not be construed 
behavior of any person in their presence, or so near thereto as to o 
administration of justice, the misbehaviorof any of the officers of said courts 
Sy Te EES 
o 5 8 . 4 
process, order, -i —— or command of the said courts. Y ^ 

This bill to put into the list of indirect contempts ‘‘ the 
misbehavior of any of the officers of said courts in their official 
transactions, and the disobedience or resistance by any such offi- 
cer, or by any party, juror, witness, or other person, to any law- 
ful t, process, order, rule, decree, or command of the said 
courts." These are all swept intoindirectcontempts. I say, Mr. 
President, that we can not proceed with the equity jurisdiction of 
our courts without certainly the power to quam officers for mis- 
behavior in their official transactions, and certainly jurors and 
witnesses for disobedience or resistanceto the orders of the court, 
nor indeed without the power to enforce by fine and imprisonment 
the refusal to obey a large proportion of the orders which are 
made by equity courts. 

The trouble about this thing is that a contention has arisen in 
this country over an extreme exercise of this authority, about 
which there is very intense feeling, and because of this tors 
are ready to go and strike down the whole equity jurisprudence 
of the country. 

I made a reference a moment ago to our having limited the ju- 
risdiction of the Supreme Court of the United States. If I under- 
stand, and am correct in my recollection, to entitle a person to go 
to the Supreme Court on a money question the amount involved 
must be $5,000, or it must be a case in which a constitutional ques- 
tion arises on a law of Congress, or where a question may be cer- 
tified up from the court of appeals. 

In criminal matters we have taken jurisdiction entirely away 


tin 


from the Supreme Court of the United States, regard 
to criminal cases which come up from the Territories for offenses 


against United States laws. But a case can not come froma 
State or from a United States district or circuit court in a State 
to the Supreme Court of the United States even in a capital case. 
rs cases must So to e court of ap € Fr that gsp 
sufficient, apparently, for the purposes of this bill. appe om 
the judgment rendered in a contempt case does not by this bill 
go to the court of appeals, where a murder case must go, where 
all cases of money NM than $5,000 in value must go from 
the district or circuit court, but must be taken directly to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Why? Apparently, if this 
bill is passed, the Su e Court of the Uni States will not 
have a great deal to do except to attend to appeals in contempt 
cases; and, as I was saying a moment ago, a very large propor- 
tion of the business transacted — 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BLANCHARD in the chair). 
eun Senator from Connecticut yield to the Senator from New 

ork? 

Mr. PLATT. Les, sir. 

Mr. HILL. The question which the Senator suggests as to 
whether an appeal in cases of conviction of indirect contempts 
should be taken to the circuit court of appeals direct, and not 
where, or should go directly to the Supreme Court of the United 
States was very carefully considered. Upon that question I con- 
ferred with a distinguished member of the circuit court who had 
had before him some contempt cases of an important character, and 
he gave it as his opinion to me that it was better that those cases 
should go directly to the Supreme Court, otherwise the various 
circuit courts of a throughont the United States would 
establish different decisions upon the question as to what consti- 
tutes a contempt, and that it was wiser to take such cases directly 
to the court of appeals. I do not care about giving the name of 
the gentleman; but he thought it would be better and wiser in 
such cases, as a rule, to have the appeal in the first instance go to 
the highest court, in order that that court might lay down the law 
VVV 
ot of the s on e by this very able ju t we 
adopted that course. I also submitted it to other judges, who 
coincided in that opinion. For that reason the course was taken. 

Mr. PLATT. Now, I venture to guess—of course I can not as- 
sert—that the pu of the court of appeals who advised that the 
ap should be taken to the Supreme Court of the United States 
did not understand the scope of the bill. He did not understand 
that a witness or a juror who refused to obey the order of the 
court and was fined for contempt would be entitled under the bill 
to appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States. I venture 
to guess that the opinion which was rendered to the Senator from 
New York upon this subject by the ju of the circuit court or 
the circuit court of appeals was ren: without knowing what 
the bill was, and that no one will be more surprised than he when 
he learns that the Senator from New York has cited him as au- 
thority for supposing it was better to appeal a case where there 
was a ten-dollar fine for contempt to the Supreme Court of the 
United States than to the circuit court of e 

Mr. HILL. I desire to say to the Senator from Connecticut 
that the judge referred to will not be surprised about it. He had 
this bill and carefully examined it. I had several consultations 
with him in regard to it, and upon that very point he was 
emphatic. — A 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


Am from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 8 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 

(S. 1306) to authorize and encourage the holding of a transmis- 
sissippi exposition at the city of Omaha, in the State of Nebraska, 
in the year 1898, and g an appropriation therefor, with an 
amendment in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 
85 bill (H. = 180) to make the city of Erie, Pa., a port of imme- 

iate ion; 

A bill (H. R. 7338) for the relief of William H. Scofield, Jacob 
Brady, James Ketcham, Annie Booth, as administratrix of the 
goods, chattels, and credits of George W. Booth, deceased, Wil- 
son P. Billar, Ezra L. Waterhouse, Moses C. Bell, George W. 
Byles, and George A. Scofield; 

A bill (H. R. 9123) to prevent forest fires on the public domain; 


and 

A bill (H. R. 9345) to enable certain persons in the State of Mis- 

sissippi to procure title to public lands. 
TRANSMISSISSIPPI INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, 

Mr. ALLEN. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to Senate bill 1306; 
and I desire to ask unanimous consent that the Senate concur in 
the amendment made by the House of Representatives, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1306) to au- 


thorize and encourage the holding of a 5 and 
international exposition at the city of Omaha, in the State of 
Nebraska, in the year 1898; which was, on page 5, line 17, after the 
word “dollars,” to insert: 

Provided, That no liability against the Government shall be incurred, and 
noexpenditure of money under this act shall be made, until the officers of 
said 8 shall have furnished the Secretary of the Treasury proofs to 
his satisfaction that there has been obtained by said exposition corporation 
subscriptions of stock in good faith, contributions, donations, or appropria- 
tions from all sources for the purposes of said exposition a sum aggrega 
not less than $250,000. 


Mr. ALLEN. Imove that the Senate concur in the amendment 
of the House of Representatives. 
_ The motion was agreed to. 


PORT OF ERIE, PA. 


Mr.CAMERON. Task the Senate to take up the bill (H. R. 180) 
to make the city of Erie, Pa., a port of 5 te transportation. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
asks unanimous consent to consider at this time the bill which he 
has indicated. 
Mr. HILL. Without prejudice to the pending bill, it is under- 


stood. 

Mr. CAMERON. The bill will not lead to debate. 

There being no objection, the bill was read twice and considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 3 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to à third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PAY OF LETTER CARRIERS, 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I ask the Senator from New 
York to allow the pending bill to be laid aside temporarily for a 
few moments, to allow me to call up a small bill of only seven 


lines. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Connecticut has the floor. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I ask the Senator from Connecti- 
cut to yield to me. It is a small bill of only seven lines. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Connect- 
icut yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. PLATT. So far as I am concerned, I will yield. I feel, 
however, that I am rather under the direction of the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Iam much obliged to both the 
Senator from New York and the Senator from Connecticut. I 
ask the unanimous consent of the Senate to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3058) to increase the pay of letter car- 
riers. 

Mr. MILLS. I think that is too large a bill to be considered 
now. I object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I hope the Senator from Texas 
will not object. d 

Mr. MILLS. It is a bill of too much importance to be pressed 
during the last hours of the session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas objects. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon, I think the Senator from Texas 
will not insist on his objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, I will. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon has 
the floor. The Chair understands the Senator from Texas to ob- 
ject to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. If the Senator from Texas insists 
upon his objection, of course I can not proceed, but I appeal to the 
Senator nottoobject. This bill was reported from the committee 
of the Senate and a similar bill was reported also in the House. 

Mr. MILLS. How much money will it take? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It will take considerable money, 
but that is not the most important question. The question is 
whether we should not do justice by these letter carriers, who are 
the hardest worked class of people in this country in the public 
service and get the least pay in proportion. R 

Mr. MILLS. What committee reported the bill? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads. It was also reported in the House and is on the 
Calendar there. I hope the Senator from Texas will withdraw 
his objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. To what extent are the salaries increased? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It advances them about $100 each 
class; there are three classes. That is all. It is a very small in- 


crease. 
Mr. MILLS. What will the lowest class get, $800? 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Six hundred dollars, 
Mr. MILLS. And then up to $1,000? 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Six hundred dollars, $800, and 


$1,000, and up to $1,200. IhopetheSenator from Texas will with- 
draw his objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Iobject, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas objects 
to the present consideration of the bill. 


BREEDING OF FOXES IN ALASKA, 


Mr. PETTIGREW. Task unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Senate bill 2555. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Connect- 


ting | icut, who is entitled to the floor, yield to the Senator from South 


Dakota? 

Mr. PLATT. Ihave no objection. 

Mr. HILL. What is the nature of the bill the Senator from 
South Dakota desires to have considered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 
. Mr.PLATT. I desire to state that I have no objection to yield- 
ing for the p: of bills that are important and do not lead to 
discussion. I feel, however, that I am somewhat under the direc- 
tion of the Senator from New York, and that he is the one who 
should be asked to yield. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I to the passage of any bill 


until we dis of OR J 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon inter- 
poses an objection. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I will say in regard to the bill I wish to 


call up that it simply gives authority to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to lease certain islands in Alaska for the raising of foxes. 
Some of our citizens several rae ago i ty the islands and 
now have a large number of foxes upon them. They find that 
they are interfered with by poachers, who kill their property and 
carry it away. The islands named in the bill are not occupied. 
Then it provides that other islands may be leased for the same 
3 under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

o one lives upon the islands. It interferes with no rights and 
conveys no title. It seems to me there ought to be no objection 
to the of this measure. I hope the Senator from Oregon 
will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I withdraw it if the bill does not 
lead to debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from South Dakota? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 2555) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue leases of certain islands in 
Alaska for the breeding of foxes was considered asin Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill was reportedfrom the Committee on Public Lands with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was, in line 3, after the word ‘ That,” to 
insert for the p of encouraging the propagation of the 
blue and silver fox”; so as to read: 

That fo TO) tion of the b 
2; Md the Trenscy be Ed tes a DANDY anthorieed D NON 
leases to the islands of North Semidi, South Semidi omok, Long Island, 
Little Koniushi, Pearl Island, Carlsons Island, Little Naked Island, and Mar- 
mot Island, in Alaska, for a period not exceeding twenty eens tor the pur- 
Koad us quali dier iie ts KNEES tor tite Darius aa sony poate in tle 
opinion, to be in accordance with the public interest; all su leases to be 
held under such regulations as he may prescribe. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to add at the end of the bill the fol- 
lowing proviso: 

ided, fo: 
TETUR Tm YT E RUN STET 
lease the island or occupy the same under such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, and such lessee shall have the 
privilege of killing the foxes and disposui of their furs, subject to the rules 
and regulations aforesaid. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PAY OF LETTER CARRIERS. 


Mr. MILLS. I withdraw the objection I interposed to the bill 
called up by the Senator from Oregon. It seems that he has his 


heart set on its k 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Iam obliged to the Senator from 
Texas. Then I ask that the bill may be considered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill, which 
will be stated. 

Mr. HILL. Without prejudice to the pending bill? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Oh, certainly. 

The Secretary read the bill (S. 8058) to increase the pay of let- 
ter carriers; and by unanimous consent the Senate, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. It provides 
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that after June 80, 1896, the pay of letter carriers in cities of 
more than 75,000 population for the first year of service shall be 
$600; for the second year of service shall be $800; for the third 
year of service shall be $1,000; for the fourth year of service and 
thereafter shall be $1,200. And after June 30, 1896, the pay of 
letter carriers in cities of a population of under 75,000 for the first 
inr! of service shall be $600; for the second year of service, $800; 
or the third year of service and thereafter, $1,000. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A me from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNINd, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills: 


A bill (S. 261) for the relief of Arthur P. Selby; r 

A bill (S. 1011) for the relief of Capt. James Regan, United 
States Army; 

A bill (S. 2943) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Warrior River by the Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company; 

A bill (S. 2944) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Cahaba River, in Bibb County, Ala., by the Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad Company; and 

A bill (S. 2945) to amend an act approved August 6, 1888, en- 
titled **An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Alabama River." £ 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 1256) for the relief of Henry A. Webb; in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on the 9th instant approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 1189) granting a pension to Eliza Sandford; and 

An act (S. 2022) to amend an act entitled An act to provide 
for the protection of the salmon fisheries of Alaska.” 

The message also announced that the President of the United 
States had on this day approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 2859) changing the time for holding circuit court of 
the United States at Hartford, in the district of Connecticut; 

An act (S. 2928) to extend the routes of the Eckington and Sol- 
diers’ Home Railway Company and of the Belt Railway Com- 
pany of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; and 

An act (S. 2978) to provide an American register for the steamer 
Menemsha. 

CONTEMPTS OF COURT. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I must insist that the debate shall 
proceed upon the contempts bill. 

'The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 2984) in relation to contempts of court. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I do not think there could have 
been any better illustration of the point I made pauna attempt- 
ing to consider legislation of the importance of this measure re- 
lating to the proceedings in case of contempt than what has taken 

lace in the Senate during the last ten minutes, I ss ed say what 
is taking place now, where Senators are talking so loud around 
me that I can not be heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate wil be in order. 
Senators will please suspend audible conversation. 

Mr. PLATT. For the information of the Senate—for I do not 
think Senators know what has been done in the last few minutes 
by my yielding goodnaturedly to Senators who desired to pass 
bills—I will state that we have authorized the lease of some islands 
up in Alaska for the raising of foxes—blue foxes and silver foxes; 
we have passed a bill to make Erie a subport of entry, and we 
have increased the pay of letter carriers as far as the Senate is 
concerned, thereby taking about $1,000,000 annually from the 
Treasury of the United States. Now, I venture to say that not 
ten personsin the Senate knew until I made that statement what 
had been done in the Senate during the last few minutes; and I 
think none of them scarcely know that up to that time we were 
discussing one of the most important questions that has come 
before Congress and one of the most important questions relating 
to the administration of our Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 'The Senator from Connecticut 
will s nd until order is restored in the Chamber. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon (at 2 o'clock p. m.). What is the 
unfinished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending bill The Senator 
from Connecticut is recognized. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I understood that the immigra- 
tion bill is the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that the 
measure now under discussion is the unfinished business. 

Mr. MITCHELL of n. When, may I inquire, was the 
immigration bill displaced? It was certainly made the unfinished 
business some days ago. 


e 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will cause the matter 
to be looked up. 


Mr. HILL. The RECORD shows that with the assent of the Sen- 
atorfrom New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] that bill was displaced 
and this bill taken up. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. If this bill was taken up after 2 
2M then it would have the effect of displacing the immigration 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheChair will have the RECORD 


Mr. HILL. Itrust that the Senator, after having been allowed 
to secure the passage of a million-dollar bill, will not now raise a 
technical question against the contempts bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Not at all. 

E The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read from the 

ECORD. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(S. 2084) in relation to contempts of court. 

'The motion was to. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President 

Mr. MER: of Oregon. Will the Senator from New York yield to mea 
momen 

Mr. HiLL. Yes, sir.—Congressional Record, June 9, page 6320. 

Mr. HILL. I always have to yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. HARRIS. At what hour was that motion made? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Was the motion made before or 
after 2 o'clock? 

Mr. HARRIS. It was made after 2 o'clock, I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. After 2 o'clock. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Then the effect would be to dis- 
place the immigration bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Unquestionably. 

Mr. HILL. The immigration bill is not expected to be passed, 
The author of it has gone id et 

Mr. CULLOM. The Calendar of to-day indicates that the im- 
migration bill is the unfinished business. I know nothing more 
about it than that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 

will proceed. 
Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, this new interruption of my re- 
marks being over, I trust that I may be able to draw the atten- 
tion of the few Senators who have thought it their duty to attend 
the session of the Senate to-day to the bill which was under dis- 
cussion and to the point which I was making, that a bill of this 
character ought not to be pressed to a vote under such circum- 
stances. If my recollection serves me through the interval which 
has elapsed since I was addressing the Senate on this subject, I had 
adverted to the fact that we had limited the Supreme Court of the 
United States in its jurisdiction necessarily and properly to cases 
involving $5,000 value, and to thoseinvolvingconstitutional ques- 
tions or the construction of somestatute law of the United States, 
and that in criminal cases we had taken away from them entirely 
their jurisdiction to hear and review the decisions of the lower 
courts, even in capital cases, And yet here is a bill which pro- 
poses to allow an appeal from a district court or a circuit court 
anywhere in the United States upon a five-dollar judgment of that 
court inflicted as a punishment for contempt. 

The Senator from New York interrupted me to say that he had 
the opinion of some judge of the circuit court or circuit court of 
appeals that that is where the appeal ought to go rather than to 
thecircuitcourtof appesi If that judge understood what this bill 
is, the very fact that he thought an appeal in a five-dollar punish- 
ment for contempt of a circuit courtor district court of the United 
States should be taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
States is perhaps an argument why it should not be taken to the 
circuit court of appeals. Iam surprised that in his zeal to pass 
this bill any Senator should stand here and attempt to defend: the 
8 of the bill so far as they relate to practice in our courts. 

he difficulty about it I was proceeding tostate. There has been 
a tendency in courts of late to extend the power of punishing for 
contempts. It has been carried to a very greatlength, and some 
of the recent cases alluded to by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
555 and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] 
to-day, have so far excited the attention of the country that it has 
been felt that there should be some limitation upon the power of 
the circuit or district courts of the United States to inflict punish- 
ment in such cases, and in the zeal to accomplish that purpose 
they have, as it seems to me, utterly failed to understand the pro- 
visions of this bill. 

Let us see if I am right or wrong about this matter. I have 
spoken of the fact that all offenses and disobedience of the orders 
of the court except those directly within the presence of the court 
or so near thereto as to interfere with the administration of justice 
have been swept into this description of indirect contempts. Sec- 
tion 4 of the bill provides that any case except the case of a direct 
contempt, that is, any misbehavior of the officers of the court 
outside of the court, any refusal of the officers of the court to 
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execute the process of the court, unless that refusal be made 
within the presence of the judge or in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the chamber, a letter written from half a mile away by 
the sheriff to the judge saying, “I refuse your order to execute 
your process,” is an indi contempt; and a man is to havea 
r accusation filed against him, is entitled to be confronted 
with his witnesses, his case tried orally, and if the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina prevails he is entitled to have a 
PT and then to appeal that case from the punishment which is 
ted upon him to the Supreme Court of the United States. Is 
it nens Mr. President, this is insisted upon? Let me see 
if it is not so. Section 5 provides 

That the testimony taken on the trial of any accusation of indirect con- 
tempt— 

Any accusation of indirect contempt." It does not make any 
difference whether it is before a jury or whether it is before a 
court, whatever testimony is taken upon the trial— 
of any accusation of indirect contempt may be preserved bill 
8 any judgment of conviction: therefor may be MeL ora —— 
appeal toor by writ of error from the Supreme Court, and re 
or m as justice may puse re allowance of an appeal or writ of 
error execution of the judgment be stayed upon the giving of such 
bond as may be req by the court ora ju thereof, or by any 
of the Supreme Court. 

This, as it seems to me, is so plain, so palpable, that there can be 
no Senator found within the walls of this ber who as an in- 

dent proposition would vote for that provision. Put itin 
another form, introduce it as a separate bill, and say in case an 
officer or any district or circuit court in the United States sha 
refuse to execute the official orders of the judge of such court he 
shall, when accused of contempt, be entitled to be tried upon an 
accusation filed in the court, confronted with witnesses, and shall 
have the right to appeal from 3 inflicting punishinent 
n him, even though it be no more than $5, to the Supreme Court 
of the United States; and tell me whether any Senator within the 
sound of my voice would vote for such a proposition. 

Now, what I have said in regard to this matter applies equally 
well to a great variety of cases in which, if it was not for the 
anxiety to te the contempt proceedings in these cases where 
it is sup that the power has extended beyond its legiti- 
mate and proper office, there is a whole line of cases which it 
would be admitted it is apt wag Donee NE be enforced by 
the process of contempt by the court, district or circuit, without 
any review; and indeed as to almost all of the instances in which 
2 circuit or district court would use its power to punish for con- 
tempt as a method of enforcing its decrees and orders it will be 
admitted that that power ought to exist and that there was no 
occasion for any change of the law on the subject. Take, for 
instance, os erofa aomas Ayr epus a deed. Li case having 
been tried, the witnesses heard, the party given a opportunity 
to make his defense, the court determines that he ought to execute 
a deed which he has to execute, and orders him to execute 
it. Will it be claimed that there is any justice in applying the 

to ish for contempt for a disobedience of that order? 
Mr. President, it would not for a moment excite the attention of 
Senators. 


Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from Connecticut permit me 
to ask him a Despues at this point? 
. QOertainl 


Mr. PLAT y. 

Mr. ALLEN. Suppose the party should refuse or fail to exe- 
cute a deed, is it not always within the power of the court to 
direct an officer to execute the deed in the delinquent's name, and 
does not that deed have the same force that it would have as if 
executed by the other party? 

Mr. PLATT. Iam unable to answer the question. The Sena- 
tor from Nebraska is so much better a lawyer than I am that I 
will not undertake to question—— 

Mr. ALLEN. T hope the Senator will not consider that I am 
trying to establish my equality with him as a lawyer. But I sub- 
mitto the Senator from Connecticut that it is the law that if a 


no doubt, I pan 

about the power of the marshal or the officer to execute the deed. 
But I supposed that the question which the Senator asked me was 
in respect to a decree where that direction had not been inserted. 
So with regard to all patent cases. I think a very large propor- 
tion of the patent practice in this country now depends for enforce- 
ment to prevent infringement of patents upon the power of the 
court to punish for contempt for disobedience of its decree. Here 
is an infringer of a patent, and the person owning the patent goes 
into court and asks for a trial. Possibly a preliminary injunction 
is granted; perhaps not. Perhaps the case is tried. It proceeds 
toa final decree. The court that the infringement cease, 


and forbids the i further to sell or make the article made 
in violation of the patent. There is no method of enforcing that 
decree except by is t for contempt; and yet, the case hav- 
ing been all tried, having been carried, possibly, to the circuit court 
of appeals, and judgment affirmed there, and remanded to the cir- 
cuit court for execution, the person refusing still to obey the 
order of the court is ht in on contempt, and my friend the 


Senator from Kansas says he should have a jury trial. 
It is | to try it all over again before a jury, and then he 
is to have the right of ap to the Supreme Court of the United 


States. He can not get hi lager suit there in any other way. 
It is not altogether improbable that, having taken away from the 
Supreme Court the jurisdiction in patent cases, a person whose 
case has been decided by the circuit court and the circuit court of 
4 may ding — T oe € of the circuit court for 

e mere ge is patent case into the Supreme 
Court of the United States when now it can not be taken Dine. 
Ido not know what would come up on the hearing of such an ap- 
peal in the Supreme Court of the United States. Ido not know 
whether it would be just the question whether he had refused to 
obey the order of the circuit court. I e there would be 


presum 
Justice something more than that. The question whether the decision of 


the circuit court in relation to the patent suit was right and just 
would come up. I think it would bring up the whole question. 

Iam not objecting to the principle which is contended for in 
the pending bill, but I am objecting to the crude character of the 
bill and to the fact that it makes no distinction between con- 
tempts which are merely the disobedience by a witness or a juror 
of the command of a court and the contempt which is the dis- 
obedience of orders such as were issued in the Ricks and Debs 
cases. The fault of this bill is thatits definitions are not correct. 
Its division of contempts into different classes is not correct, and 
it needs more care, more attention, more thought, more study, 
before it should be passed by this body or by ess. 

I said that I was not pue t argue the question involved in 
this bill before a Senate in which, while I insist again that I am 
not ing the absence of a quorum, there are not 15 Senators 
atthistime. The question whether the power to punish for con- 
tempt isa , inherent, integral part of our judicial system 
and of a court is a great question. I admit that you can regulate 
it. I deny that you can take it away. Notwithstanding the 
strictures of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. BuTLER],I 
do not believe that the legislative branch can interfere with the 
judicial branch of the Government any more than it can with 
the executive branch of the Government. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Connect- 
icut yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. PLATT. Ido not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 


. 
Mr. B Then I shall reply to that statement 
Mr. PLATT. The Senator from X orth Carolina is out of order 


at i present time. i : 4 
at we may proceedings in cases for contempt 
not deny; that A ere d has been injustice, any t 


t ; í any yranny, any 
interference with the rights of the citizen in the administration of 
the power of a court to punish for contempt, we ought tointerfere, 
I do not deny. But we ought to be very careful in doing so that 
we do not go to the extent of taking away from the court one of 
its essential features, and without which there can no more be a 
court than there can be a court without a judge. 

It is a great question, as I have said. It involves the powers of 
the different branches of the Government, of the wisdom of the 
division of those powers into three parts—executive, legislative, 
and judicial. It involves the greater question how far the le 
in the United States are to be made to submit to law and to w 
extent they are to be permitted to run wild and defy the law and 

the Government in all its branches, executive, legislative, 
judicial. That question is too large to argue to a half dozen 
Senators, who are more interested about leasing the islands of 
Alaska for the raising of foxes than they are about this question; 
and I only rose for the of protesting against the attempted 
passage of the bill in the last hours of the session without consid- 
eration of its provisions. 

Mr. President, the power to punish for contempt is older than 
the Constitution. It is as old as courts. It is as old as the ad- 
ministration of justice. While there may have been some per- 
version of this power, such cases do not arise frequently. ere 
is no reason to suppose that naturally any trouble of that kind will 
occur between now and next fall. a hundred years and more 
of constitutional history we have had no serious question of this 
sort raised. The courts have got along pretty well, the adminis- 
tration of justice has progressed pretty well under the power to 
punish for contempt. Once in a while a man who is punished for 
conten E ME I have defen cases in 
which 1 felt at the time that there had been a very severe exercise 
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of the power of the court in the inflicted for a disobe- 


punishment 0 
dience of its orders. Iknow my clients felt outraged. But as time of 


has gone on and I have looked at it again and referred to the cases as 
reported, I must confess that I think the courts were right. Cases 
may arise—I will not say such cases have not arisen—in which the 
power of the court has been arbitrarily exercised I will not say 
that such cases have arisen. But it will be found that those cases 
in this country, with the love of freedom which exists here, are 
and will be of very infrequent occurrence; and I think itis as likely 
to be regulated by public sentiment without legislation as by legis- 
lation, and ten times more likely to be regulated by public sen- 
timent without legislation than to be satisfactorily regulated by 
Ice such as is here proposed. 

the Senate were full Í should be glad to argue the 
to indicate the im; 


on. 
ce of 


the debate has taken indicates that veryclearly. This is a Senate 
bill,moreover. Even if at this late hour in the session 
there can be no possible hope of its getting consideration else- 
where. It does seem to me in view of what has been said by the 
Senator from Connecticut, and of all the facts and circumstances 
surrounding the case, that it is but a waste of time to continue 
the discussion of this question to the obstruction of other meas- 
ures of importance which have already passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives and which ought to be considered by the Senate. 

Ihavenot been disposed, as the Senatorfrom New York incharge 
of the bill knows, to interfere with a reasonable effort on his 
and on the part of the Senate to bring this bill to a vote. The 
Senatorfrom New York in charge of the bill this morning was 
of the impression that a vote could be reached without any ex- 
tended debate. The result has shown that he was mistaken, and 
even now, as it would seem, there is scarcely pesi tor n agro 
less probabilit ,that a vote can be reached y if we were to 
continue the ion from now until midnight. 

Mr. HILL. Who is anxious to continue the di ion, Ishould 


like to know? 

Mr. MITCHELL of . Ishall not make a motion at this 
point to attempt to di: it, but I will and do make an appeal 
to the Senator from New York and to the Senate to permit this 
matter, unless a vote can be had without further debate—of course, 
if a vote can be had without further debate, all well and good—to 
be laid aside, and that I may be i to move to proceed to 
the consideration of the House joint resolution looking to the 
reorganization of the Northern Pacific Railroad y- 

There are, I am aware, on the part of certain Senators, some 
objections to the joint resolution of the House, and some objec- 
tions, perhaps, to the joint resolution re unanimously from 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the te, which has been on 
our docket here for some time, but I suggest that we it the 
matter to come up. Let us counsel with each other, and if amend- 
ments are to be proposed to the House joint resolution—and there 
certainly will be, for I shall propose an amendment myself—let us 
discuss them and consider them and endeavor to come to some 
conclusion in to the matter. 

As I intimated this morning in the few remarks I made, this is 
a matter not so much in the interest of the purchasers or the men 
who may become the purchasers of the pro as it is in the 
interest of the people of the communities of the States through 
which the road runs. 

I will state further, if I may be permitted to discuss it on this 
question, that neither the jomt resolution that comes from the 

ouse, nor the joint resolution reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, now on the Calendar, grants any new rights whatever to 
these people. It grants no new franchises, no new property 
rights—— 


r. BERRY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Not for the t. I will yield 
in a moment. Neither of the joint resolutions grants any new 
rights of any kind or character whatever or that nuo ponema 
naw, ee Roe Pacific Railroad Company; w. on the 


Mr. HILL. Does the Senator from u 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I do not yield now. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator from Oregon think it fair to 
take up the time of this bill 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair asks Senators to ad- 
dress the Chair before interrupting another Senator. Does the 
Senator from ield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. MITC. of Oregon. Not now. Iwill yield in a moment. 


Iam not going to talk long, as I do not wish to take up the time 


the 
In addition to Sone no new rights, various and re- 
i be thrown around the purchasers of 
the Govern- 
this an rendus agr RR 1 
one morning whi s the new company, if o i 
under an act of Congress, to sell, at not exceeding $2.50 an acre, 
all lands outside of a certain limit—a mile distant from the road. 
Not only that, but the measure, both as sent here by the House 
and as reported in the Senate, proposes to prevent by legislation 
any possibility of a combination upon the part of this company 
or its stockholders and directors with any other —T its 
Stockholders or directors, so as to make a combination with other 
e 
an ially to peop. e ug i is great 
line of road runs. 
Further, I say the measure is not one simply in the interest of 
some railroad men, some capitalists. They get the benefit, per- 
haps. They undoubtedly desire some such legislation. That is 
all well enough, but if we can hold on to this great property so 
that it will be under the control of Congress and not allow it to 
get away from us, to be organized under some State charter, where 
ngress will have no control, then it seems to me that it is our 
bounden duty to do it. This resolution, I may further state 


pro- 
vides that the new y shall be nsi for and shall pay 
all judgmentsobtained against the old Northern Pacific Company 


on covenants of warranty, for sales of lands, and for injuries to 
persons and property. a 3 1 

Now, I shall not take further time. I simply intend to make 
this to the Senate to take up the joint resolution and dis- 
cuss it. If there are objections to it, if there are further restric- 
tions that ought to be 'wn around it, we will consider them, 
and if they commend themselves to the good j of the Sen- 
ate we will incorporate them. It isa matter of importance. It 
is here from the House. We can take it up and dispose of it, it 
seems to me, within the next few hours. erefore I make this 
spen If we can get a vote upon the bill now before the Senate 
of which the Senator from New York has charge, of course I shall 
be glad, and shall not obtrude to prevent it; but after that I shall 
)) 
reso n. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I feel it my duty, in fairness and 
justice, in view of what the Senator from Oregon Mr. MITCHELL], 
who is interested in the joint resolution, has said, to state that in 
the closing hours of the session my consent can not be obtained 
for the passage of a measure that involves $400,000,000 and 43,- 
e P MEME B RCIMAC V cible 
companies. To allow them to reorganize without carrying out 
what some of us believe to be honest obligations, and to hurry the 
measure through the Senate as it was rai through the 
House M A will not be done with nxy consent. 

Mr. MI of Oregon. Will the Senator from New Jer- 


any existing rights or o tions. Whatever rights other ties 
or third parties have toda — fa 


to take up time in discussing it. 

say to the Senator from Oregon that the joint resolution 
in which he is interested is of as great if not more importance to 
the people of this country and that it will require at least two or 
three days for the tlemen who wish to on the subject to 
ba hasa. With that fact now known, and in the closing hours 
of the session, it does not seem to me reasonable or fair for him 
to ask anyone else to give way, on a measure which others believe 
is of great importance, to a matter which can not in my judgment 
settled at this session. 

This is a matter of great impo one that should not be 
taken up even for discussion at so late a day in the session. I feel 
NR M RON: IS ME ha NAR VN e 
resolution in charge it is his right and duty to press it, per 
Ihope he will see, however, that it is beyond question [degli cp 
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to engage now in discussion even of a character which would 
lead to à vote during the present session of Congress, and that 
the bill now under consideration will be proceeded with. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I simply desire to suggest to the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. MEE that if the 
matter which he desires to bring to the attention of the Senate is 
of such commanding and urgent importance there is certainly no 
reason why the Senate and Congress has not ample time for its 
consideration. The very fact that gentlemen are willing to ad- 
journ without it is somewhat of comment as to the estimate in 
which they hold its alleged importance. 

Ido not depreciate the importance of the measure, and I will 
say to the distinguished Senator from Oregon that I am ready to 
remafn here, if it is desired, for the p ofitsconsideration. I 
do not think, however, that the consideration of that or any other 
bill should displace the bill now before the Senate. I do not de- 
sire to discuss the pending bill, although I am very deeply im- 
pressed with its importance, I have been impressed with the 
im: nce of such a measure for many years, in the course of a 
not inactive practice of the law. I think the lodgment of the 
pu in any one man to determine whether personal liberty shall 

taken is something entirelyinconsistent with the genius of this 

e and with the spirit of our institutions. Every other branch 
of government has been shorn of the power of despotism—the leg- 
islative and the executive; but itis a fact that the judicial au- 
thority has the same power for Wr PE and personal 
to-day in all practical effect that it three hundred years ago; 
and it is time that this legislation should be had. 

Myexperience is not like that of the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. I have seen instances of judicial tyr- 
anny where time has not DEDE me to the conclusion that the 

wer was wisely exercised. the contrary, the lapse of time 
pas but deepened the conviction which I had that those exer- 
cises of power could be denominated as nothing else than personal 


anny. 

Tie President, it is not simply the fact that one man is clothed 
with this power which no man ought to have; it is not simply the 
fact that there never was a man enough and wise enough to 
be endowed with the power that judges now have in this regard; 
but it is the fact that they are frequently called upon to decide 
these questions when they have personal feelings in the matter. 
Frequently there is such feeling between the judge and the man 
whom he punishes, and yet he is judge and jury and prosecutor 
in the case in which he has this personal feeling. 

I do not desire, Mr. President, to add anything to what has been 
so well said by the distinguished Senator from New York [Mr. 
HiLL] as to the importance of this matter; but whether this bill 
can become a law at this session or not, I trust it may receive the 
approval of the Senate before we adjourn. 

. HILL. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate only a few 
moments in possibly closing this debate. I am not authorized to 
say, of course, that I shall close the debate, but I trust I may. I 
8 , not use I think it is necessary, but I think it is due to 

e distinguished Senator from Connecticut . PLATT], who 
occupied so much time, that I should at least refer to a few of his 
arguments, He said he did not intend to argue the bill, and then 
proceeded to make all the rd ipu which could pon be 
urged against it. He entered his protest, and with that he said 
heshould be content. We have heard his Erb no one else 
seems desirous of arguing inst the bill, and I do not know why 
the bill should not be treated the same as all other bills and passed, 
if a majority of the Senate wishes to pass it. 

The bill was dx sy six weeks ago from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Time and time again I have tried to bring the bill for- 
ward. It was crowded out by several other bills; it was crowded 
out by the bond bill of my friend from North Carolina 5 
BUTLER]; it was crowded out by the filled-cheese bill in be of 
the agriculturist from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]; it was crowded 
out by other bills which were here, and I have submitted to it and 
have assisted in the passage of some of those measures, until now, 
having been good-natured until the end of the session, I am told 
that an 8 measure like this is proposed to be rushed 
through with empty seats. 

Mr. President, some of the most important measures we have 
ever discussed in this Senate have been discussed in io prononce 
of only a half dozen members. I heard the distinguished Senator 
fiom Connecticut discussing the Du Pont case and speaking with 
only a half dozen Senators in their seats, a great question involving 
the right of a Senator to a seat; and there are as many Senators 
listening to this argument and listening to the Senator as usually 
listen to arguments here. 

This bill Tad its inception in a resolution introduced asking the 
Judiciary Committee to investigate this subject. I did notintro- 
ducethatresolution. I was pinned upon the subcommittee having 
it in charge. It was a duty iinposed upon me, and 1 proceeded to 
discharge it, not in the interest of railroad employees, not in the 
interest of Mr. Debs, not in the interest of any particular class of 


people, but ep in the interest of good legislation demanded 
y the public welfare. 

Mr. President, six weeks ago this bill was placed upon our files, 
It was known that the Judiciary Committee favored it. There 
was no division in the Judiciary Committee except upon one point. 
On all the questions raised by the Senator from Connecticut there 
was substantially no division. Theonly point involved in the bill 
was whether it was wise in cases of indirect contempt that there 
should be a jary trial as a matter of right, or Doce del the j 
trial should be a matter of discretion with the judge. That is 
the point there was involved. Six members of the committee 
thought it wise to leave that matter with the court whether to 
give a jury trial or not, and five of them thought it was wiser to 
give the absolute trial by jury to the defendant. But upon the 
main features of the bill that some relief was demanded, that some 
legislation should be had upon this great subject of contempt of 
court, there was no division of sentiment. "Therefore the point 
simply is this, and that is all the point involved in it, whether in 
cases of contempt which occur out of court, involving a disputed 
question of fact as to what a man did or did not do, when arraigned 
in court upon such aquestion can he ask that he be brought before 
a jury or must he be arbitrarily tried before a judge alone, who is 
judge, jury, prosecutor, and substantially executioner? That is 
the question involv 

In orderto have the bill reported I voted with the majority 
which reported the bill. I see no objection to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. CANNON] by which the 
right of trial by j is given absolutely to the defendant. 

y friend from Connecticut criticises this bill. It is easy to 
criticise, and of course he can criticise the bill. I think it was 
General Grant who once said of a distinguished Senator who 
criticised one of his messa; that of course he criticised the 
m e, and he would criticise anything that he did not write 
himself. Irecollect what was said by David Dudley Field when 
he was arguing in favor of the revised code in New York and 
various criticisms were made against the code. It was said that 
it did not meán this or it did not mean that; it was not perfect and 
there would be criticisms made of it. He said, in answer to these 
critics, “It is easy enough to criticise; take the Ten Command- 
ments, and they are all subject to criticism. For instance, here 
is one of them: ‘Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor.' That is defective; why should it refer to his neigh- 
bert NEM not include everybody?" That same criticism would 
apply here. 

DX AU Aea A apum ppropration b 

r. I must give way eral a priation bills, of 
course. I have given way to 5 else here, and I might as 
well give way to appropriation bills, though I can not give the 
pending bill away. 

SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. ALLISON. Task leave to submit a report from the com- 
mittee of conference on the sundry civil appropriation bill, with 
the statement that the conferees are unable to agree. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report of the committee of 
conference will be read. 

'The Secretary read as follows: 

'The committee of conference on v 
certain amendments of the Sante 40 he tur e . eos) nahen 3 
ney poe for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year end- 


ng June 30, 1897, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conferenco have unable to agree. 


J. G. CANNON, 

E. J. HAINER, 

JOSEPH D. SAYERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the rt. : 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Iowa 
what is the condition now as to the proposed public buildings at 
the capitals of the new States? 

Mr. ALLISON. The sundry civil bill is in precisely the condi- 
tion it was when the last conference report was made, wherein 
there was a disagreement as to six or seven public buildings, in- 
Clanin an the capital buildings and including three or four other 

ublic buildings. Since the last report was made the other House 

receded from its disagreement to the public building at 

Savannah, Ga., and I hope it will follow that good example as to 
the remainder of the amendments now in dispute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the report of the committee of conference. 

The AUS was concurred in. 

Mr. ALLISON. Imove that the Senate still further insist upon 
its amendments disagreed to by the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Iowa,that the Senate still further insist upon 
its amendments disagreed to by the House of Representatives. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. U that question I wish to make a re- 
mark. It has always , so far as I know, the custom in the 
Senate, and also in the House of Representatives as well, where 
there is a disagreement between the two Houses threatening to 
defeat the panno of an important appropriation bill—and it is 
the only true e that can be applied to such a case—that the 
House proposing the amendment which is firmly resisted by the 
other House ought torecede from the amendment. No provision 
ought to be ingrafted in a law by Congress which has not been 
assented to by both Houses. Therefore, if there is a particular 
proposition, for instance, the erection of a public building at any 

lace, the Senate proposing the amendment and the House saying 
Erm that they will not agree to it, the Senate ought to recede, 
and the amendment be stricken out. That is the established rule. 
The two Houses of Congress can only legislate upon the firm 
rule, adopted by the Houses, that no proposition whatever shall 
be forced upon the House by the Senate or upon the Senate by 
7 f disposing of these disagreeing votes is for that 

e only way of disposing of these ing votes is for 

House to recede which proposes a provision which is firmly resisted 
by the other. That seems to me the natural and proper course, and 
rather than have this bill defeated I shall move, if no member of 
the committee does it, that the Senate recede. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope the Senator will not make that motion, 
at least not until I have had an opportunity of making a brief 
statement. è 

Mr. SHERMAN. Very well. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, the contention on the part of 
the conferees has been that these Senate amendments involve an 
enlargement of the limit of cost of these public buildings, and 
that is true respecting all of them, I believe, but one. The Sen- 
ate conferees have insisted, inasmuch as the public buildin 
had been authorized by both Houses, and inasmuch asin nearly 
all of them pr has been made respecting their construction, 
and the necessity arising for ger er appropriation either now 
or in the future, that this is not legislation within the proper 
sense of the term, and that we have the right to propose to the 
other House arrangements respecting public buildings in the 
course of construction. 

In addition to that, however, Mr. President, I believe at each 
report of the conferees, certainly upon the last two or three re- 

rts, the House of Representatives has receded upon public 
buildings. We had a disagreement yesterday as to these pub- 
lic batang, and the House receded as to one of the important 
public buildings without taking a decisive vote upon the others. 

Whilst I agree to the general statement made by the Senator 
from Ohio that the House proposing new legislation must in the 
end, perhaps, yield to the other House, if that House insists, I 
take it for granted that the House of Representatives, having now 
on three different occasions itself, by a vote of the House, violated 
the principle upon which they claim that these amendments 
should not be made, will, if another opportunity be given, recede 
from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate. There- 
fore I hope the Senator from Ohio will not make a motion to 
recede as the conference stands at this moment. The other 
House having receded from the principle which it has urged as 
against the Senate amendments on three different occasions, and 
notably last evening upon a yea-and-nay vote, I think it will likely 


recede upon the remainder of the public buildings. 
Mr. D IS. Mr. President, so far as the public buildings in 
the capital towns of the new States are concerned, the ste 
thi 


8 by the last Congress. There is no reason now w 
mgress should not continue the appropriation for them. the 
Senator from Iowa has said, the other House has yielded on similar 
matters not in the new States, but on pobio buildings; and those 
of us who have been pressing for the buildings at these capital towns 
feel as though we ought to have them given us. e feel it so 
strongly that I can assure the Senator from Ohio that while in my 
judgment we would beat him AG so a viva voce vote, if we did 
not i should feel it my duty to for a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. DUBOIS. The Senator will excuse me a moment. 

I am satisfied that there are enough Senators here to second a 
motion for a roll call and to gain it. I believe that a majority 
of the House of Representatives feel that we are right in this 
matter, and that they are being held up by one or two individuals 
over there. I am satisfied the House will yield if the Senate will 
stand firm, and the Mas ue to. 

Mr. NELSON. . President, I am very sorry to have the 
Senator from Idaho threaten us with calling a yea-and-nay vote. 
It has been whispered around this Chamber for the last two or 
three days that unless we agree to these public-building matters 
we shall have to stay here until July next. 

Let us look at this question calmly. As I understand it, a year 
ago, or during the last Congress, an appropriation was made for 


these public buildings, fixing a limit. Some of them have been 
commenced and some have not been commenced. These new 
civil bill are simply to enlarge the 
imit of cost of those buil ings There is no hurry about those 


| Va prios in the sundr 


buildings; they will keep; an eir construction can go on under 
5 already made. At the next session of Congress 
bills enlarging the appropriations can be 1 

Moreover, there is this about it: Certain Senators in the mat- 
ter of public buildings are favored, they get their items in- 
grafted on appropriation bills, and we who are not favored in that 
same way get nothing at all. Then we are told if we do not go 
in with this favored class we shall have to sit here until these 
gentlemen are willing to adjourn. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I will yield by and by. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota 


declines to yield. 

Mr. NELSON, A little while ago we had a bill called the filled- 
cheese bill, which was asked for by the farmers and dairymen of 
the country. How was that met? A barrel of beer was rolled in 
upon us [laughter], and some of these gentlemen, who are now 
so anxious to keep us here simply for the enlargement of two or 
thrée public buildings, it seems to me, have time and i 
resorted to what would be called outside of this Chamber—it 
might not be polite to say it here—a species of bulldozing. Iam 
willin ing to &o a great way to accommodate Senators, but when 
m get up here and tell us that unless we do so and so a quorum 
wi ed, which means, under present conditions, that we 
can not adjourn until at their own will, I think that is carrying 
this matter too far. 

I am aware that I am breaking the rules of the courtesy of the 
Senate; I have sought to avoid it; but I presume I have broken 
over the traces; and, if I have, I pray, Mr. President, that you 
will forgive me.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.SHERMAN. Mr. President, I think favorably of the policy, 
and I believe it is right to erect necessary public buildings in the 
new States and Territories. The people in the Territories and 
new States are not rier shoes able to erect poe buildings with 
their means, and therefore I always take pleasure in voting and 
in insisting, to a reasonable extent, upon amendments which have 
been pr for the erection of public buildings; but the rule 
Ihave y mentioned is a vital one, without which the two 
Houses can not exist. 

Inthe British Parliament, the House of Commons will not allow 
the House of Lords to propose amendments upon the question of 
appropriating money. Thatis the right of the Commons, the rep- 
resentatives of the people there, and the House of Lords have never 
been allowed in any case to say whether or not an appropriation 
should be made for any purpose whatever, Whatever appropri- 
ations may be proposed by the House of Commons go to the House 
of Lords, and are accepted as a matter of course; but here such is 
not the case. We have equal power with the House of Represent- 
atives; we have the power to propose amendments to their bills; 
we have the power to originate appropriation bills, for they are 
not in any constitutional sense bills for raising revenue. They are 
simply bills appropriating money supposed to be in the Treasury. 

Iremember one striking case where the two Houses were at outs 
with each other and there was a condition somewhat similar to 
that which now exists, only at that time pang feeling was much 
more heated than it is now. In 1860 the House of Representatives 
undertook to reduce as much as bain the appropriations for the 
support of the Government. Then the war, with the difficulties 
that came after, was foreseen and everybody was very anxious to 
3 any large 9 of public money, the House of 

presentatives especially taking the lead. During that session 
when an appropriation bill came to the Senate the Senate attached 
an appropriation for the expenditure of half a million dollars for 
a public building at New Orleans and half a million dollars for a 
public building at Charleston. 

When the bill was returned to the other House with the amend- 
ment the House struck out the amendment and insisted upon its 
action. When a gentleman who I might say is known toyou all 
by reputation at least, who was then a Senator from Georgia and 
was a very tive man, met the committee of conference and 
said to them distinctly that unless the appropriation was made 
for these two public buildings in the South the appropriation bill 
could not pass at all, that was promptly . by the House 
of Representatives, and upon the meeting of the conferees again 
the Senate of its own accord receded and took the position, upon 
the ground that I have stated, that it had no right to force the 
House to agree to that to which the House was opposed. That 
was put upon broad national grounds. That is this case. Wher- 
ever the Senate of the United States undertakes to force upon the 
House of Representatives an appropriation it goes beyond the 
limits of its power. It may insist; it may hold on and continue 
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debating until probably the House will be wearied; but after all, 
if the House of Representatives says ‘‘no” definitely, the appro- 

i Hon ought not to be made; and itis equally true that if the 

ouse should insist upon an eh nin go which the Senate is 
opposed, and the Senate says, We will not agree to that; we are 
opposed to it; it is wrong,” or, “It should not be appropriated at 
this time,” as a matter of course the House would have to recede. 

It is only by the adoption by the two Houses of such arule that 
we can get along at all with our appropriations. We may insist 
and insist, but when the time comes when we must choose between 
the passage or the defeat of an appropriation bill, then, as a mat- 
ter of course, the House proposing the disputed proposition must 
withdraw it. 

Ishall not make any motion at present, in the hope that an 
agreement may be arrived at by the conferees. 

Mr. ALLISON. Imovethat the Senate still further insist upon 
its amendments. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Iowa. 

'The motion was agreed to. 


ENLISTED MEN IN THE NAVY. 


Mr. HALE. A Senate joint resolution has just come from the 
House of Representatives with an amendment. Lask the Chair to 
lay before the Senate the action of the House of Representatives. 

VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution (S. R. 149 
ing the benefits of sections 1426 and 1573 of the Revi 
Statutes to all enlisted persons in the Navy; which was, in line 9, 
after the word ‘‘ Navy,” to insert: 
And all accounts of paymasters who have made payments to enlisted m: 
not of the classes named in sections 1426 and 1573 of the Revised Statutes as 


they had been included in the provisions of said sections, shall be allowed and 


by the accounting officers of the Treasury as if they had been included 
said sections. 


Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate concur in the amendment 
of the House of Representatives. 
The motion was agreed to. 
CONTEMPTS OF COURT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 2984) in relation to contempts of court. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. HILL. I believe Thad the floor, Mr. President, when I was 


interrupted by a conference report, and I do not yield toanything | Bacon, 


else at 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The present occupant of the chair 
was out of the Chamber at the time the Senator from New York 
yielded the floor. 
. PETTIGREW. I ask the Senator from New York, then, 
to let me make the motion. : 
Mr. HILL. I will do so later if the Senator please, but not 


now. 

I was simply going to say that I have discussed this question 
all I care to. e bill is a safe one, it has been y pre- 
8 notwithstanding the criticisms of the Senator from 

icut, it is not a radical departure such as has been stated: 
but it leaves contempts, so far as a portion of them are con- 
cerned, precisely where they were before. The bill has been 
considered as much as a bill of this character is likely to be con- 
sidered, and the Senate is just as competent to vote upon this 
question now as at any other time. 

I resent the suggestion that I am endeavoring to crowd the 
Senate. The Senate understands this question. It has heard 
the distinguished Senator from Connecticut, who has ably given 
his objections to the bill, and I have replied as well as I could 
during She pret er ges oe hess I hope we shall now proceed 
to vote upon the z 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. I hope not under the circumstances. I have been 
crowded out, and it seems to me I should not be asked to yield 


again. 

Mr. PUGH (to Mr. HiLL). Call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HILL. I do not want to call for the yeas and nays, but I 
hope the Senator will withdraw the proposition. Later on he can 
renew it. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I am perfectly willing to withdraw the 
motion to proceed to the consideration of executive business, but 
e if I do soa yea-and-nay vote will be called upon the 

i pom pending before the Senate. 

Mr. IS. Let us see whether it will be or not. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I withdraw the motion. 


resent. 


a roll call, and Senators can be placed upon record just the same. 
The Senator has vigorously asserted his opposition to the bill; it 
isin the RECORD; and I hope the Senator will not resort to that 
to defeat the bill. If we want to make fools of ourselves, let us 
have the rtunity of doing it. The Senate understands the 
question. We think this is a proper bill. Of course we differ 
with the Senator. It seems to me we ought to have the bill 

if the Senate wants to pass it, and then 'eed to the considera- 
tion of whatever else may come before the Senate. 

Mr. PLATT. Imove that the bill be postponed until the next 
session of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut moves 
to c the ponding bill until next session. 

. PETTIGREW. Pending that motion, I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 
Mr. . Whatis the motion now? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Pending the motion of the Senator 
from Connecticut, the Senator from South Dakota moves that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. HILL. I hope that will be voted down at present. Later 
on we can have an executive session. s 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

. The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Connecticut, that the pending bill be post- 
poned until the next session. 

Mr. PLATT. Iask for a division. 

The Senate proceeded to divide; and there was—aye 1. 

Mr. PASCO. I hope the Senator from Connecticut will with- 
draw his call. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does the Senator from Connecticut demand a 
further count? It will bring results, if it come. 

Mr. PLATT. It is not my fault. 

_Mr. HARRIS. I am not fixing any fault on anybody. I am 
simply stating a fact. 
e noes were 30. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. No quorum has voted. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. : 

Mr. HARRIS. That is the result, necessarily. A C 

The Secretary called the roll; and, after a little delay, the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their names: 


Allen, Cullom, McBride, Sherman, 
Allison, Daniel, Mills. Smith, 
Mitchell, Oreg. Stewart, ^ 

—.— — — ulkner, Mitchell, Wis. ler, 
3 Gibson, z Morrill, 
ME, Hale, Nelson, Walthall, 

er, Har Pasco, 
Cannon, Hawley, Peffer, ebd. 
Chilton, z Pettigrew, 
Cockrell, Lindsay, Pugh, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. Eq EM is present. 

Mr. PETTIG . I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 


. HILL. I hope that motion will not prevail at present, 
until this bill is di of. 
Mr. PETTIGREW. I wish to say that I do not make the 


motion for the purpose of hindering the passage of the pendin 
bill. I think, perhaps, if we should into executive session 
might facilitate the passage of the bi 

Mr. HAWLEY. An executive session for a few minutes, 

Mr. PETTIGREW. For a very few moments only. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from South Dakota, that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was not to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. BUTLER} 
as modified by the amendment submitted by the tor from 
Utah i er 

Mr. PLATT. t has become of the motion to postpone? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will entertain that motion. 
The Chair inadvertently overlooked the motion of the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. PLATT. I made a motion to postpone. A division was 
taken, and no quorum a; Now a quorum is present. 

The VICE-PRESID. . The Chair will put the motion. At 
the time it was developed that there was no quorum present the 
Senate was dividing. A division had been ed for. Senators 
pud t the motion to postpone the bill until the first Monday 
in ber will rise and stand until they are counted, 

Mr.PLATT. Ihave no desire to embarrass the proceedings of 
the Senate. If I may do so, I will withdraw the call for a divi- 


sion. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Isthereobjection? The Chair hears 
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none, and it is so ordered. The HOMDBUR TORS npon tha ee 
ment of the Senator from No Carolina as modified by the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. PEFFER. What is the present status of the amendment? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the bill by striking 
out, in line 18 of section 4, the words “in its discretion," and, in 
line 19, by striking out the word **may " and inserting the word 
“shall”; so as to read: 

But such trial shall be 
& trial by jury shall be 

The amendment was agreed to 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to withdraw the amendment I offered to 


the bill on yesterday. 
ENT. The amendment submitted by the 


the court, or. Li joa ae naa lar 
asin any criminal case. 


The VICE-P. 
Senator from Nebraska is withdrawn. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and 
was read the he third time. 

Mr. PLATT. I protest against the passage of an important 
bill in this way. I ask that the vote be put. á 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. | The Chair 5 to the Senate the 
question on the passage of the bill pass? 

The bill was passed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of House joint resolution 190, ae the re- 
5 of the Northern Pacific Railroad Compan 

PETTIGREW. I move that the Senate DM D the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I hope not until I get the joint 
resolution 1 Then I shall have no objection. 

Mr. TUR E I appeal to the Senator . 
5 bill on Which a vote was taken iud 


— Oregon: I yield to the Senator 
enone pension bi 


Mr. TUR IE. I SE the unanimous consent to take up the bill 
(H. R. 1094) granting a pension to Francis E. Hoover. 

Mr. MITC L of Oregon. That is a veto case. 

Mr. TURPIE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I hope the Senator will allow me 
to make an effort to get up the joint resolution referred to by me 
first. Then I will yield. 

Mr. TURPIE. I appeal to the Senator to allow the roll to be 
called on this bill. It is the only way it can be passed. There is 
a quorum now present. 

Mr. MITC. of Oregon. Very well. With the understand- 
ing that I shall not lose the floor I yield to the Senator from Indi- 
ana for that purpose. 

Mr. TURPIE. I ask that the vote be taken upon the bill indi- 
cated by me. 

FRANCIS E, HOOVER—VETO MESSAGE, 
. The Senate proceeded to reconsider the bill (H. R. 1094) grant- 
a pension to Francis E. Hoover. 

e VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the bill 
has been read, likewise the mi of the President, and the 
action of the other House thereon. question is, Shall the bill 

pass, the objections of the President to the contrary notwithstand- 
Lay The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BATE yee a his name was called). 
Senator from Utah . Brown]. He gave me the privilege, if 
I saw fit, to vote, bu Ido not know how he would vote. Itis a 
matter of eS c COE. If I had the right to vote, Tepola 


Iam paired with the 


(Mr. PRITCHARD], if present, would vote to pass the 
mye over t —— So the Senator is at liberty to vote 
on the bill if he desires. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Then, with that statement from the Sen- 
atorírom North Carolina in behalf of his colleague, I will vote. 


Nr. CUL 

LOM (when his name was called). Iam with 
the § Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray]. Under the circum- 
stances I will take the liberty of voting. vote yea.” 

Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin (when his name was called). 
am paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL], but 
I have reserved the right to vote to make a quorum. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. WiLso ; 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was call I am paired with the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoan], I reserved the 
.. For that purpose I vote yea.” 

e roll call was con 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Iam 


C 
[Mr. McMILLAN], org will von to eigene 
vote **nay. 


Mr. PASCO. I have authority to vote in order to make a 
quorum. I un that my vote is needed for that purpose, 
and I vote ‘‘nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 9; as follows: 


Michigan 


YEAS—26. 
Allen, Cullom, Jones, Ark. Plat: 
Allison, Daniel, cBride, Pugh. 
Bacon, Daris Mitchell, Oreg. Sherman, 
Bianchard, Du Mitchell, Wis. Smith, 
Butier, Faulkner, Morgan, Stewart, 
Chilton, Gibson, z —— i: 
Clark, Hawley, Peffer, W. 
Cockrell. Pettigrew, Wetmore. 
NAYS—9. 
Bate, i Mills, T 
Blackburn, — AM * 
NOT VOTING—A. 
5 Kyle, 
8 En t — 
MeMi ID, 
Brown, Gordon, Mantle, uire, 
Burrows, Gorman, urston, 
Caffery, Gray, "Murphy, 
` 3 Perkins, Y 
ri oor 
Carter, now tchard, te, 
Chandler, Irby, Proctor, Wilson, 
Elkins, Jones, Nev. Quay, Wolcott. 


So the bill was passed (two-thirds of the Senators present voting 
in the affirmative). 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


Am from the House of resentatives, by Mr. W. J. 

Ue ht its Chief Clerk, announced that the House insists u 

i ent to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
the bill (H. R. 9409) making appropriations to supply . 
in the appropriations for the expenses of the House of Represent- 
atives, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year 1896, agrees = 
the conference asked for by the Senate on the tpe Babes 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Cannon, M 
Harner of Nebraska, and Mr. SAYERS managers at the conference 
on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills and joint resolution; in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R.1256) for the relief of Henry A. Webb; 

A bill CH R. 4538) for the relief of John Keefe; 

A bill (H. R. 5482) authorizing the Cleveland Bridge Company 
to construct a bridge across the Arkansas River between Pawnee 
County, Okla., and the Osage Indian Reservation; 

A bill (H. R. 8321) to authorize the county of St. Louis, in the 
State of Minnesota, to build or authorize the building of a foot 
and wagon bridge across the St. Louis River between Minnesota" 
and Wisconsin, at a point near Fond du Lac, in said State of Min- 


nesota; 

An act (H. R. 8433) to amend section 4878 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, ge pe hg burials in national cemeteries; 

A bill (H. R. 9149) to regulate the establishment of submarine 
os wn ge cable lines or systems in the United States; 

(H. R. 119) to protect and administer public forest reser- 
vations; 

A bill (H. R. 9226) to change the time and noes for the district 
and circuit courts of the northern district of Texas; 

A bill (H. R. 9447) to amend section 1 of **An act to amend an 
act entitled *An act authorizing the Postmaster-General to adjust 
certain . for loss by 2 fire, or other 
unavoidable approved May 9, 1888; 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 194) extending es scope of the in- 
vestigations by the Agricultural Department in the matter of the 
improvement ot the public roads. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I ask the Senate to proceed to the 
consideration of House joint resolution 190, relating to the reor- 
ganization of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 190) to facilitate the reorganiza- 
tion of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, to secure to ac- 
tual settlers the right to se at a price not exceeding $2.50 
per acre the agricultural ds within its grant, and to prohibit 

said company or any successor company from giving by 8 
dation, sale, or other corporate action control of its railroad to 
any corporation, SOPARI, e dle pes of persons own- 
ing, opera or contro a or competing railroad 

t second time by its title. te 
Mr. PEFFER. I think the joint resolution is a measure alto- 
gether too im t to be considered 
of Oregon. Debate is not in order, I believe, 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. Debate is not in order except by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. PEFFER. I object to the consideration of the joint reso- 
lution at this time. ^ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution has been read 
the second time. 

Mr. ALLEN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state the status of the 
joint resolution. It has been read the second time, and will be 
placed on the Calendar. 


Mr. ALLEN. I was going to state that yesterday when the 
joint resolution was read the Senator from Texas [Mr. Mirrs] 
objected to a second reading. 4 

Mr. MILLS. That is correct. The joint resolution takes its 
second readi 


AA vas 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Iunderstood that the joint reso- 
lution was read the first and second time yesterday. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. No; it was not. 

Mr. ALLEN. A distinct objection was made yesterday to its 
second reading. 

Mr. MILLS. Thatis correct. So the joint resolution takes its 
gecond reading to-day. 

Mr. MITC L of Oregon. My motion would be in order all 
the same, I take it, It had to be read the second time, even ad- 
mitting all that is said to be true, before it could be taken up. 
Co uently my motion must necessarily be in order. 

The VICE-P. IDENT. The Chair will submit to the Senate 
the motion of the Senator from Oregon that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the joint resolution. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The noes appear to have it. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion is lost. 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 1147) for the establi ent of a bureau of 
animal industry for the inspection of meat products and live 
stock, suppression and extirpation of contagious and infectious 
diseases among cattle and live stock, to regulate the transporta- 
tion of cattle and live stock and prevent the exportation or im- 
portation of diseased cattle, live stock, or other animals, and for 
other purposes. NES 2 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Nyong to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill indicated, [Putting the question.] The noes 
seem to have it. 

Mr. WARREN. Iask for the yeas and nays, 

Mr. CULLOM. If I may be allowed to say a word, Iam inclined 
to think there will be no opposition to the bill. It-is a very im- 
portant one, affecting the cattle interests of the country, and I 
think we can do no better than to consider it while we are here 


anyway. 

Mr. WARREN. I desire to say that Ido not wish to discuss 
the bill to any Jength. Of course if it leads to extended debate I 
do not propose to detain the Senate. I have before me a very ur- 
gent letter from the Secretary of Agriculture indicating his de- 
sire that the bill shall be as soon as possible, ith the 

rmission of the Senate, I ask that the letter may be read at the 


esk. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter will be 
ad 


read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., June 3, 1896. 

DEAR SENATOR: Permit me to remind you that S. 1147, revising the laws 
under which the Bureau of Animal Industry is working, has not yet been 
acted upon by the Senate. The condition of the prosan: Jaw makes it very 
embarrassing for this Department to proceed, as it has been found impossi- 
ble to inspect all of the e rted beef in accordance with the 1 
of the present statute. To undertake to enforce this law will destroy the 
business of many small exporters, and throw the trade entirely into the 
hands — a few large omonat — bre tg na reponi by your 9 
could be passed it wou! rmit inspection where this is req an ow 
€ exportation of N meats to countries which are willing to re- 
ceive it. 

Considering the interests involved, and the fact that no serious objection 
has been raised to this bill, would it not be possible to secure action upon it 


igh Sot mee AN J. STERLING MORTON, Secretary. 
5 MON Aorta and 
airman mmittee on re a * 
vi United Bites Senate. 

Mr. WARREN. If I may be permitted, I wish to say that in 
the Agricultural ap 8 act for the fiscal year 1896 a provi- 
sion was inserted that has not been carried out. The Secretary 
of Agriculture issued rules according to law, and later on he was 
compelled toissue an order UE the operation of those rules 
which was really suspending the law. That suspension held good. 
until last March. Then, in the absence of legislation by Congress 


in the meantime, the Secretary renewed the suspension order, and 
it holds good until July 1. 

Isubmit to the Senate that we ought not to leave the Agricul- 
tural Department hanging in the air in this way. We ought at 
least to give the moral wa E that the passage of the bill through 
this body will give, and I feel quite sure thatif it passes here it 
can pass the other House. The bill takes up the four or five enact- 
ments bearing upon this question, smoothes off the rough points 
of former legislation, puts in the (vues d links, and makes one 
Roe iei in a reenactment that can be understood alike by lawyer 
and layman. 

As I said, if the bill should only pass the Senate, it would give 
the Department of Agriculture moral support that will enable it 
to 8 for the exportation of meat and meat products without 
each shipload being unduly delayed for inspection. Under the 
law to-day no clearance can be granted to a vessel on which are 
cured meats, canned beef, or any product of meat, unless it has a 
certificate that the live stock from which it was made was in- 
spected upon the hoof. There has not been sufficient appropria- 
tions to carry out such an i ction. It has not yet been inau- 
gurated at every abattoir and every slaughterhouse, and it can 
not be for some time; and the co: uence is that we are proceed- 
ing contrary to and in the face of the law. It seems to me the 
bill should be read, and if there is anything in the bill that is 
wrong we can amend it. If its consideration brings forth honest 
criticism and opposition which defeats the bill, my duty will have 
n poe It seems to me the bill should be taken up and con- 
sidered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will again submit to the 
Senate the motion of the Senator from Wyoming to proceed to 
the consideration of the bill indicated. [Putting the question.] 
The ayes appear to have it. 

Mr. MILLS. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. LS. I 818 N. the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Daniel, McBride, Sherman, 
A Davis, Mills, Smith, 
Bate, Dubois, Mitchell, Oreg. te 
mu Faulkner, Mitchell, Wis. Teller, 
Blackburn, Gallinger, Morgan, rpie, 
lanc lj Gibson, Morrill, Vest, 
Butler, Hale, Nelson, Walthall, 
Cannon, Harris, O, Warren, 
Chilton, Hawley, Peffer, Wetmore. 
Clark, Hill, Pettigrew, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. tt, 
Cullom, dsay, gh, 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A A nein is present. 
Mr. PETTIGREW. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 


sideration of executive business. 

Mr. WARREN. I understand a roll call has been ordered upon 
the quu panni: 

. PETTIGREW. No; the yeas and nays were refused. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question was raised by the Sena- 
tor from Texas that no quorum rd csi A quorum is pres- 
ent, and the Senator from South ota moves that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. That motion 
the Chair is compelled to entertain. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from South Dakota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business, After five minutes spent in ex- 
ecutive session the doors were reopened. 

Mr. WARREN. Ishould like to ask whatis the parliamentary 
condition of Senate bill 1147? I understood the Chair to declare 
that it was before the Senate when the attention of the Chair was 
called to the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will answer the inquiry 
of the Senator from wrong The Chair submitted the motion 
of the Senator from Wyoming. The motion carried apparently. 
A demand was made by the Senator from Texas [Mr. LS] for 
the yeas and nays. The Chair called apon those in favor of taking 
a vote by yeas and nays to rise. Only four Senators rose. At 
that moment the Senator from Texas made the point of order that 
there was no quorum present. That was the condition at the 
time the roll was called. 

Mr. MILLS. The question, then, is pending, to proceed to the 
consideration of the bill? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That is correct. The Senator from 
Wyoming desires to make a statement, and by unanimous con- 
sent the Chair will hear him. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I MON desire to say that 
while at another time I should feel entitled to a call of the yeas 
and nays and-to further press this bill, there has been so much 
opposition to the bill developed upon the other side of the Chamber, 
that I am convinced that they do not propose to let the bill pass 
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at this time, nor even be considered; and I therefore withdraw all 
efforts to get the bill before the Senate, because it is well under- 
stood we can not develop a quorum in voting upon the measure 
when it is within the power of any one or two is proa Treo 
to break a quorum in the present thin condition of the Senate. 


FRAUDULENT BOTTLING OF LIQUORS. 


Mr. VEST. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 4580) to amend section 3449 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. . 

'The motion was agreed to. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. TELLER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagree: 10 Moy of the two Houses on 
certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5210) making bys ited air 
tions to provide for the expenses of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1807, and for other purposes,” having 
met, after full and free conference have to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its d reement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 100, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, AN 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 


5 95 having over- 
s, and no longer, 
les and overhead wires west of Rock in M outside 

f the District of 


of eight months; and at the end of said period all right or authority hereby 
cease, d the said C sioners may also authorize any 
to construct and use, under such regu- 


extend the same by an aggregato of not more than 1} miles of conduit in the 
rritory. e Unit 


d W. 
under such regulations as the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
may prescribe”; and the House ee to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 193, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Strike out all after the word dollars," in line 3, down to and including the 

g yota “denomination,” in line 6 of said amendment; and the Senate agree to 

e same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 194, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On 
page 40, after line 19 of the bill, insert asa separate paragraph, before amend- 
ment numbered 195, the following: 

* And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the Government of the United 
States to make no appropriation of money or property for the purpose of 
founding, maintaining, or aiding by. Sod rages for services, expenses, or other- 
wise any church or religious denomination or any institution or society which 
is under sectarian or ecclesiastical control. And it is hereby enacted that 
from and after the 30th day of June, 1807, no money appropriated for chari- 
table purposes in the District of Columbia shall be paid to any church or reli- 
gious denomination or to any institution or society which is under sectarian 
or ecclesiastical control.” M 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 195, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
line 15 of said amendment, after the word “denomination,” insert: “Or an 
institution or society which is under sectarian or ecclesiastical control.“ Af- 
ter the word “extent,” in line 22 of said amendment, insert: * Within the limits 
of the policy hereinbefore declared, and if not, the pronase expense of pro- 
viding and maintaining public institutions for suc. M ." Strike out 
lines 28 to 33, inclusive, of said amendment, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: "Said committee is authorized to sit during the recess, and the neces- 

expenses of the committee, including clerical and stenographic work, 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, jointly, on the certificate of the chairman of the committee"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 
H. M. TELLER, 


W. B. ALLISON 


F. M. COCKRELL 
Managers on the pari of the Senate. 


WILLIAM W. GROUT, 

MAHLON PITNEY, 

ALEXANDER M. DOCKERY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the 


report. 

Ur. VEST. I wish to say a word before the vote is taken. I 
will never agree to one portion of the conference report. I shall 
make no factious opposition, and if a majority of the Senate favor 
it, as a matter of course at this late stage in the session I shall not 
arrogate to myself more knowledge and patriotism than all the 
Senate combined, nor would I delay public business or the ad- 
journment of the Senate if I were able to do so. 

But I want to say that that provision, which will be construed 
hereafter to be a contract on the part of all of us who accede to 
it, that under no circumstances after the 30th of June, 1897, shall 
there be any appropriations for any hospital or to any asylum or 
to any eleemosynary institution of any sort which is under the 
control or connected with any church—this agreement, as I say, 
this provision, which will be construed as 8 contract, is to my 
mind absolutely inhuman, or may be so. For instance, here is 
an eleemos y institution in this District of Columbia, under 
the control of a Protestant or a Catholic church, for orphan 


children or for incurablesor for the sick and maimed. In the vicis- 
situdes of fortune that church may be utterly unable within six 
or twelve or eighteen months or two years from now to take care 


of the inmates. Is Congress to be told then that we have entered 
into a legislative contract not to assist that institution? 

Take an orphan asylum, which I haye now in my mind's eye, 
with 100 little orphan boys picked up here in the streets, without 
mother or father, who are under the charge of some Sisters of 
Charity. They would be left to the jails, to the penitentiaries, to 
the slums, and alleys of this city but for the Christian charity of 
these pure women. Now, sup that two years from this time 
these women or that church, if they are under the control of a 
church—for the sake of argument Iwill concedeit—are absolutely 
unable to take care of those 100 little boys? Are they to be turned 
out? Are they to starve and become criminals? 

Take the Providence Hospital here, where the Sisters of Charity 
are ministering angels to the sick and themaimed. Suppose that 
in two years they are unable to take care of the people within 
their doors. are we to allow these poor, sick, unfortunate people 
to be turned out; and then, if we undertake to give them a pit- 
tance out of the public Treasury, are we to be told, Here isa 
legislative contract; you can not help them; you have agreed that 
Are uM 30th of June, 1897, under no state of case shall you give a 

0 ar" 

Mr. President, I shall not be forced into any such legislation. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to ask the Senator if sucha 
stipulation made by this Congress can have any binding force 
whatever upon a subsequent Congress? 

Mr. VEST. I grant that we can hereafter repeal any act of 


Congress. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Wecan repeal any action, or we can make 
an Haiders if we desire, without repealing it. 

Mr. VEST. But I commend to the Senator his own argument, 
made so repeatedly here, as to the parity of the two metals, which 
was put into the Sherman law, and repeated afterwards when we 
repealed the purchasing clause of the Sherman law. I have heard 
him contend again and again that that parity was in the nature 
of a solemn contract with the creditors of this Government, which 
we were bound to sustain. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In dealing with a question of loans and bonds, 
etc., I have no doubt that a stipulation of that kind would be 
binding in public honor, but a mere declaration that Congress 
will not two years hence contribute to these charities is not worth 
the paper upon which it is written. If any of usare here then we 
shall violate it undoubtedly. 

Mr. VEST. Then I understand the Senator thinks it is a mere 
brutum fulmen—that it amounts to nothing. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Weare using it merely as a way of getting 
out of a dilemma, and the chairman of the committee so asserts, 

Mr. HILL. It is a stump speech. 

Mr. VEST. It is worse than a stump speech, because it is im- 
pressing the country at large with theidea that we have succumbed 
to this religious clamor that has been raised and that we have satis- 
fied public sentiment, when we amuse ourselves and wink at each 
other and say, Of course we do not mean it; it goes for nothing; it 
isapiousfraud.” Somepeopleoutinmy country would call italie, 
but I shall not use that unparliamentary language. In other 
words, as they say out in ‘‘the wild and wooll West,” it don't 
go" when you come to put it in operation. do not believe in 
that sort of legislation. I donot believe that we should put some- 
thing here into an act which either amounts to nothing or which 
if we keep it in and execute it, would be absolutely inhuman. 
do not propose that any amountof clamor shall drive me into such 
a thing as that. I shall not stand here and make a factious opposi- 
tion at all, but I want to put on record my objection to being 
bound by cee rovision as that. 

Mr. TELLER. . President, I suppose it will be in the power 
of the next Congress without any question to act on the judg- 
ment of the Congress. I want to say for myself that while I have 
acceded to this report, I believe, as general principle, it is better 
that the Government of the United States, when it dispenses 
charity, should keep control of it and pay it out, although I do not 
say that I should not use these charitable agencies sometimes, for 
I would, and, so thinking, I shall feel for myself always, without 
reference to this provision or any other, justified in voting as the 
case presented seems to demand. 

I want to say to the Senator from Missouri that I do not believe, 
and it was not the idea on the part of the Senate committee of con- 
ference, that we were deceiving the public nor responding to a pub- 
lic sentiment. I do not believe that there is a sentiment amongst 
the people of the United States that requires that we should with- 
hold the charity of this Government from proper agencies because 
they may be considered and treated as sectarian. Ithink this ques- 


tion stands upon entirely different grounds from what the school 
question does, which has so agitated the public mind. 

I want to say to the Senator who objects that we found our- 
selves in a condition where we either had to prolong, apparently 
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indefinitely, this session, or we had to to something of this 
character, and we have agreed to it under the stress of circum- 
stances and conditions in which we found ourselves. For myself, 
I do not understand that by so doing I assert that under no cir- 
cumstances shall I vote for charities of this kind. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is upon concurring in 
the conference report. 

The report was concurred in. 

WILLIAM H. SCOFIELD AND OTHERS. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Missouri 
will permit me to call up a bill which came from the House of 
Representatives a few moments ago, so that I may dispo of it. 
Iam not going to make any factious opposition to his bill. 

Mr. VEST. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent that House bill 7338, 
which just came over from the House of Representatives, may be 
laid before the Senate. 

The bill (H. R. 7388) for the relief of William H. Scofield, Jacob 
Brady, James Ketcham, Annie Booth, as administratrix of the 
goods, chattels, and credits of George W. Booth, deceased; Wil- 

‘son P. Dillar, Ezra L. Waterhouse, Moses C. Bell, George W. 
Byles, and George A. Scofield, was read twice by its title. 

. HILL. Mr. President, this bill has passed the other House, 
and a similar bill has been reported from the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the Senate and is now upon the Calendar. I simply desire 
to have the House bill now di of. 

Mr. SHERMAN. What is the amount involved? 

Mr. HILL. About $2,000. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is rather a dangerous precedent to set to 
discharge sureties on a bond. We have had one or two examples 
of Ps kind, and we should be extremely careful in releasing 
sureties. 

Mr. HILL. 'The House report contains the facts in full. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ishould liketo havethe report read. Ifthere 
are any special circumstances to justify the passage of the bill 
mi Se ht to be stated. 

: L. The special circumstances are these, if the Senator 
will indulge me a moment: The statute requires that when any 
deficiency occurs in the accounts of a postmaster the Government 
should notify the sureties, and it should be done in thirty days. 
It was not done in this instance. A bond was given under which 
theliability was incurred. Subsequently, without notice to the 
sureties of the deficiency, a new bond was required and given. 
The committee held very properly that the sureties had no knowl- 
ve, of this defalcation, no knowledge of a deficiency in any way, 
and supposed the accounts were all right. That was the reason 
the sureties gave the second bond. Under those circumstances it 
was deemed that the Government ought to relieve them from the 
last bond and hold them to the other; and that is the occasion for 
ue mne The very highest equity requires that they should be 
relieved. 

Mr. SHERMAN. From what committee of the Senate has the 
bill been reported? 

Mr. HILL. A similar bill has been reported from the Commit- 
tees on the Judiciary of both Houses, and this bill has passed the 
House of Representatives. The other bill is here awaiting action. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill; which was read. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, Senate 
bill 3329, on the same subject, will be indefinitely postponed. 

ST. LOUIS RIVER BRIDGE. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the bill (H. R. 
8321) to authorize the county of St. Louis, in the State of Minne- 
sota, to build or authorize the building of a foot and wagon bridge 
across the St. Louis River between Minnesota and Wisconsin, at 
a point near Fond du Lac, in said State of Minnesota; which was 
read twice by its title. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask unanimous consent for the consideration 
of that bill at this time. The bill has been referred to the War 
Department and meets with the approval of the Department, and 
it has also been referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. VEST. I should like very much to proceed with the con- 
sideration of House bill 4580, which has been interrupted by other 


matters. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will recognize the Senator 
from Minnesota subsequently. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator can call his bill up after the revenue 
bill is disposed of. I have had such extraordinarily bad luck with 
the bill that I should like to get rid of it. 

DEFICIENCIES IN APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. HALE. I submit a privileged report, which will take but 

a moment. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 2 to bill (H. R. 9409) ma. 
sppropriations to soppy deficiencies in the appropriations for expenses 

e House of Representatives, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1896, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 2. 

EUGENE HALE, 

W. B. ALLISON 

F. M. COCKRELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

J. G. CANNON, 

JOSEPH D. SAYERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the 
report of the committee of conference. 

e report was concurred in. 
FRAUDULENT BOTTLING OF LIQUORS, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4580) to amend section 3449 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. 

Mr. VEST. The bill was heretofore read for information; the 
amendment of the committee was adopted, and the hour of 2 
— having arrived, the consideration of the bill was sus- 


mded. 

Mr. BATE. I should like to have the bill read, as well as the 
amendment upon which we are to act. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read and the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The bill was read. 

The SECRETARY. Mr. HILL proposes to amend the bill, in line 
14, page 2, by striking out the word and“ and inserting the 
word “or”; so as to read: 

Or to be imprisoned, etc. ‘ 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I do not think this legis- 
lation is wise, nor do I take much stock in the original statute 
which this bill pro to amend, and which I read. Itis 
section 3449 of the Revised Statutes: 


Whenever any person ships, transports, or removes any spirituous or fer- 
mented liquors or wines under any other than the pean name or brand 
known to the trade as designating the kind and quality ef the contents of the 


casks or ‘ages containing the same, or causes such act to be done, he shall 
aas said liquors or wines, and casks or and be subject to pay a 
e of $500. 


Mr. President, I think this statute was unnecessary for any pur- 
poss of the collection of revenue. Of course, if a person stamps a 
eg lager beer” when it contains wine or liquor, that would be 
a transparent fraud, although he might pay the amount of the 
tax correctly. But it will be seen that this original statute says 
that there must not be stamped ‘‘ any other than the proper name 
or brand known to the trade as designating the kind and quality 
3 the contents of the bottles, casks, or other packages containing 
the same.” 
Mr. MILLS. Will the Senator from New York yield to me to 
ask for the e of a bill? 
Mr. HILL. The Senator from Missouri has charge of the pend- 


ing bill. 
Tue VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York is rec- 


ognized. 

Mr. HILL. The question arose under this statute as to what 
was meant by the phrase, other than the proper name or brand 
known to the trade as designating the kind and quality of the con- 
tents of the bottles, casks, or other packages containing the same.” 
The question will arise as to whether one of these packages marked 
„Old Holland Gin“ is properly branded, although the gin is man- 
ufactured in this country and although that was a trade-mark 
which the party had been using for years and years. Is it to be 
said because hecontinues the useof that old phrase, ** Old Holland 
Gin," it is necessarily a false statement, and that it necessaril 
would be implied that it was made in Holland or Old Holland? 
Questions of that kind arose under this statute, and some prose- 
cutions have been had, more, I think, in the interest of opposi- 
tion dealers than in the true interests of the Treasury. 

Now it is proposed to amend this statute, which I think was in 
its full extent of doubtful propriety in the outset, by not only mak- 
ing the party pay a fine of $500, as the existing law provides, but 
also that he shall be imprisoned for six months for the first of- 
fense—that he shall pay a fine of $500 and also be imprisoned for 
six months; so that in case a man continues the use of these old 
trade-marks, which may be strictly held to imply something dif- 
ferent from what the article actually is, he is not simply to be 
fined but is absolutely to be imprisoned for the first offense. I 
think that is pretty harsh. In the first place, the question will 
arise as to the extent of the power of this Government thus to 
make what are essentially police regulations, 

This is not in consonance with the other revenue laws of the na- 
tion. Nearly all of them provide ve ad for fines. This is not to 
punish smuggling or defrauding the Government, For instance, 
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take an illustration. Assume that there was a tax upon brussels 
carpet, which a man must pay, and the statute requires him to 
use the correctname. Formerly brussels carpet came from Brus- 
selsand was exclusively manufactured there. Now brussels car- 
tis manufactured in this country; but it retains its name and 
esignation. So there is an article called Schiedam schnapps. 
whatever that is. That is made here, and yet it might be implied 
from the name that it was something which came from Aro A 
question will arise under this statute, as it has arisen before, as to 
whether a person can be prosecuted under it. The trade-mark 
protected him; but this statute it is proposed to amend by provid- 
ing imprisonment for the first offense. The report of the House 
committee on this bill says: 

The Internal Revenue Office reports that the existing statute isinadequate 
to meet and correct the gross and extensive frauds perpetrated upon the 
public and upon the revenue by persons engaged in the sale of a great 
variety of spirituous, vinous, and malt liquors under false and fraudulent 
brands. To illustrate, but without going into details, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue reports that in many districts lager beer is found upon the 
market under such names as hop tea" and “ambrosia,” as well as other 
false designations. 

Of course where lager beer is in kegs and is marked ** hop tea" 
and “ambrosia,” that is a palpable fraud; and I do not suppose 
any sort of imprisonment would be objectionable in such cases. 
Butthe original statute was broad; and while the committee in 

rting this bill have added the words '* knowingly and will- 

y," that language does not tone down the thing much, because 
the Senate committee have made this amendment to the bill, or 
the House committee, I do not know which. 

Mr. PLATT. The Senate committee reported that amendment. 

Mr. VEST. Yes; that was reported by the Senate committee. 

Mr. HILL. The Senate committee reported the amendment. 
The committee realized the fact that it was pretty harsh to con- 
demn a party upon the first offense toimprisonment; and in order 
to mitigate the situation they have added the words “ knowingly 
and wilifully," so that anyone who knowingly and willfully sells 
or keeps on hand for sale or removes packages that do not contain 
the proper name of the liquor, etc., shall be liable to the penalty. 
'That does not cover the case I have mentioned. Of course when 
a person sells Old London gin he does it knowingly and does it 
willfully, and he claims the right to do it under his own trade- 
marks which have existed for years. 'The prosecution under the 
statute is based upon the idea that in some way or other that is 
notthe proper name of theliquor because it may imply that it 
was a foreign production. 

This bill es me us more in the interest of opposition dealers 
than as a bona fide bill for the protection of the Treasury; but it 
goes too far. I can not see why a fine should not be a sufficient 
punishment for the first offense, instead of six months' imprison- 
ment. The reason I make that statement is not that I want 
to justify persons in evading the statute, but there are delicate 
legal questions arising and have arisen before, after the original 
act was passed. It is said that when persons are convicted they 
will pay the fine promptly. Where aman has had these old trade- 
marks for years and years people are willing to buy his goods, 
no matter by what name they are called. 

Isee no particular benefit to be derived to the public Treasury 
by the enactment of this bill. I think it will absolutely prevent 
Pis ge epu dealers in New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and all over the country from raising the question which would 
arise under these cases, when they will have to go to prison if 
beaten upon the technical point. 'That is the reason I object 
to it. That is the reason that I su , with the consent of m 
friend from Missouri, that it sho be left discretionary wi 
the > judge as to whether the first offense should be absolutely pun- 
ished by imprisonment. Prosecution is made, say, against a client 
of mine upon the ground that some of the articles contained in 
kegs do not absolutely express the proper names—in other words, 
might import that they were prođuced abroad, and I illustrated 
by “ Old Holland Gin” and the other names they have for these 
and other articles. It has been suggested on my left that the 
lager beer” originally came from Germany and that would im- 
ply that all lager beer was made abroad. I do not think the bill 
is correct, and that is all I have to say about it. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, this bill was drawn by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue and urged upon the committees of both 
branches of Congress. The Senator from New York says it is a 
bill which was intended to apply to the question of business of 
brands or trade-marks. The Internal Revenue Department dis- 
claim anything of that sort, and they say the bill is intended sim- 
ply to prevent frands upon the revenue. For instance, the prac- 
tice obtains of putting a brand or trade-mark upon fine brandies, 
which bear a duty of $1.80 a guion. and the brand or trade-mark 
put upon it is Whisky,“ which would pay but $1.10 a gallon, 
making a difference of 70 cents in the tax. nder the old statute 
when these liquors were put up in bottles and a trade-mark was 
put upon them it was simply impossible to detect the fraud 
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without opening the pec and when there is a large number of 
them it is almost impossible to do that. 

It was also further found, according to the report-of the inter- 
nal-revenue officer, that the dealers in these goods were willing 
to pay the $500 fine on account of the enormous profits they made, 
and it was simply no obstacle at all to this fraud upon the reve- 
nue to im a simple fine. Therefore, the Internal Revenue 
Department found it absolutely necessary to ask from DEO 
an amendment to the law so as to add the terror of personal im- 
prisonment in order to prevent these fraudulent practices. 

This proposed legislation does not stand upon the same footing 
as the oleomargarine or the filled-cheese law. My objection to 
that legislation was thatit was the perversion of the taxing power 
of the Government for police purposes. But here there is no 
question about the power of the Government to put an excise tax 
uponliquors. Every civilized country derives a large portion of 
its revenue, and England derives the largest portion, from an ex- 
cise tax ^e liquors. The constitutional power of taxation un- 
questionably exists, and no court would say and no lawyer would 
contend that we did not have the right to pass auxiliary laws to 
make effective our unquestionable right to collect these excise 
taxes. 

General WHEELER, a prominent member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House, addressed me the following note: 

Iinclose you a copy of the House report on House bill 4580, which is an 
amendment to section 3449 of the Revised Statutes, Iam informed that the 
bill was drawn by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and, as shown by 
the inclosed report, is necessary to protect the revenue. 

Since the report was made I am informed on the authority of Mr. Brooks, 
the special agent of the internal revenue in New York, that he is unable to 
convict parties violating the „ for the reason that the word ~“ bot - 
tles is not included in the present law. 

He says that a party arrested for illicit distillation admitted that he had 
filled 30,000 cases of illicit whisky and branded it at his pee gin, brandy, 
or whatever he desired. Thus not only depriving the United States of the 
internal-revenue tax, $1.10 per on, but also 3 these goods on the 
public as imported spirits, which should have paid $1.80 per gallon. 

There is no matter of trade-mark involved in this, but simply an act to pro- 
tect the revenue. 

This states as clearly as I could possibly do it the object of this 
proposed law. 

Mr. HILL. Take the instance I suggested of gin, old Holland 
gin. A man is entirely willing to pay the amount of the 
tax; yet would it not be argued that that is not under the proper 
name or brand? The report says they want to reach cases where 
the implication is that they are imported when they are not im- 
ported. That is the object, it is said, that it is sought to accom- 
B now. I ask the Senator, in such case as that, would it not 

claimed that that is the effect of the bill? 

Mr. VEST. I admit that one might conjecture hard cases un- 
der this and every other revenue law, but we have amended the 
bill so that any jury must be satisfied that he knowingly and 
willfully did so. I opposed that amendment, to be fr about 
it, because I can hardly conceive of a case in which a conviction 
willever be had with those words in the law. It is an unusual 
thing in revenue laws—in fact, it is the exception in this case—to 
put in the words knowingly and willfully”; but a large majority 
of the committee disagreed with me and inserted the words, so 
that it would be impossible under the case put by the Senator 
from New York to secure a conviction. 

Mr. HILL. If he does it knowingly he does it willfully; he 
does it because he claims he has a right to do it and he is willing 
to pay the full amount of the tax. 

Mr. VEST. Ido not suppose any court would hold in a case of 
that sort that it was done willfully. But, putting itin the broad- 
est way, if a dealer in liquor deliberately and knowingly puts a 
trade-mark or brand upon a package or a bottle when he knows it 
is a falsehood he ought to be punished for it. He must have some 
object in doing it. He is not doing it for amusement. He is cer- 
tainly doing it to commit a fraud. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. And he perpetrates a fraud. 

Mr. VEST. Andheperpetratesa fraud. The public are entitled 
to ied when a Ws is put M nd the brand or trade-mark 

roper. resen e contents of the package. 

S Mr. HILL. That, of course, is all right enough where they 
€ to substitute one kind of liquor for another kind—lager 
beer forale, or ale for whisky, or whisky for E or some- 
thing of that kind. That is a proposition entirely different from 
the one I present. 

Mr. VEST. Take the case that is mentioned by General 
WHEELER in this letter as coming from Mr. Brooks, the Mj eges 
Here is a man who says he had 30,000 bottles, into which he ues 
whisky and then put on the trade-mark of gin, brandy, and dif- 
ferent sorts of imported foreign liquors. That was a clear viola- 
tion of law. 

Mr. HILL. It was a false statement, and if it is desired to 
punish a case of that kind—and it ought to be—a statute can be 
framed to cover it. 

Mr. VEST. And this statute is intended to cover it. Under 
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the old statute he could not be convicted, because it was impos- 
sible to do so. This law is intended to cover a case where bottles 
are 5 used. 

Mr. HILL. I do not object to that part of it. 

Mr. VEST. That is one of the main objects of this proposed 

islation. I ask for a vote, Mr. President. 
e VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. VEST. I hope the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. HILL. If hopes will carry it, Mr. President, I hope it will 
be adopted. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

Mr.GALLINGER. Before the matter passes from the commit- 
tee I should like to ask the Senator in charge of the bill if I 
understood him correctly to say that the bill was drawn and 
recommended by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue? 

Mr. VEST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I had intended to offer, and have had 
printed, an amendment to the bill comprising the text of a bill 
8 known as the pure-food bill. I think it is much more 

portant that the people of this country should have pure food 
than pure MEE UE pure gin or pure brandy or any other intoxi- 
cating drink. I have been astounded that Congress not before 
now passed that bill, which I will not now detain the Senate in 
having read, as I think it is of the utmost consequence to the 
people of this 5 But I have no desire to obstruct the pas- 
sage of the ponding pu upon the statement of the Senator from 
Missouri that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue desires it 
shall become a law. So I withhold my amendment, and trust 
that when the pure-food bill comes before the Senate, as I have 
no doubt it during the term of the Senator from Missouri, he 
will interest himself to see that it becomes a law, as well as the 
bill in which he is now interested. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

COURTS IN TEXAS. 


Mr. MILLS. Task unanimous consent to take up the bill which 
has just come from the other House affecting courts in Texas. 
Nobody else is interested in it except Texas people. 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 9226) to change the 
time and places for the district and circuit courts of the northern 
district of Texas was read the first time by its title and the second 
time at length, and considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

ST. LOUIS RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. NELSON. Iask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of House bill 8321. 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 8321) to authorize the 
county of St. Louis, in the State of Minnesota, to build or author- 
ize the building of a foot and vagon bridge across the St. Louis 
River between Minnesota and Wisconsin, at a point near Fond 
du Lac, in said State of Minnesota, was read the first time by its 
title and the second time at length, and considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


POTOMAC RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. DANIEL. Iask the unanimous consent of the Senate to 
consider the bill (S. 2775) to authorize the Herndon and Aldie 
Railroad to construct a bridge over the Potomac River at or be- 
low the Great Fails. 

The Secretary read the bill, and by unanimous consent the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The bill was reported from the ittee on Commerce with 
amendments, 

The first amendment was,in section 1, line 7, after the word 
*r,“ to strike out *‘ below" and insert near“; so as to make the 
section read: " 

That the Herndon and Aldie Railroad 9 under 
the laws of the State of Virginia, be, and is hereby, au and empow- 
ered to FFC ver 
at a point at or near the Great f. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, line 4, after the word 
„Company,“ to strike out ** are and insert is'; in line 6, after 
the word “railroad,” to strike out with such conveniences afore- 
said,” and in line 8, after the word feet,“ to insert including 
slopes, culverts, and all appurtenances”; so as to make the section 


thereof. 


That the said bridge may be constructed with a single or with double 
tracks, and may be provided with such conveniences as may be deemed 
fi traffic; and the said Herndon and Aldie 


or Com- 
pany is by granted the right of way, and may construct said railroad 


across the land reservation of the United States adjacent to said Great Falls, 
not exceeding in width 66 feet, including slopes, culverts, and all appurte- 


The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, line 3, before the word 
Shall,“ to insert **its approaches and appurtenances”; in line 4, 
after the word “said,” to strike out structure“ and insert ‘‘struc- 
tures and their proposed location,” and in line 8, after the word 
* approval," to strike out ** and therenpon”; so as to read: - 

That the said Herndon and Aldie Railroad Com before entering 
the construction of said bridge, its mf Pao — — rers 
mit to the Secre! of War plans and drawings of said structures and their 
D locations for his approval, and should he approve such plans and 

wings he shall at once notify the officers of said Herndon and Aldie Rail- 
road Company of such approval. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, line 8, after the word 
** approval," to insert: 

That said company, before commencing work on said bridge, its approach 
or appurtenances, shall — oy with the Treasurer of the United. rates to 
n Aqueduct the sum of $5,000, to defray all the 


ne of the company's work on the of the United States, and an 
of the company's work that may affect the interests of the United States, 
and in making y done said company or its works to any 


good an d 
Dx or land or other property of the United States, and in completing, as 
y 


com neglect or refuse to complete, and w Secretary 
may comaide® necessary for the safety Pi the Washi Aqueduct and the 
rvation of its 
t as aforesaid 
urposes the of War 
irect. The said moneys shall be disbursed like other moneys appro- 
riated for the Washington ve presi and whatever shall remain of said 
eposits after the completion of the works for which they may be obtained 
shall be returned to said com: - with an account of the disbursements in 
detail. The disbursements of id deposits shall, except in case of emer- 
gency, be made only on the order of the Secretary of War. 
The amendment was d to. E 
The next amendment was, in section 3, line 33, after the word 
** war,” to insert: 
Upon compliance with all of the preceding conditions the. 
And in line 35, after the word bridge,“ to insert ‘its ap- 
proaches and appurtenances”; so as to read: 
U conr with all of the preceding conditions the said com 
PAL eer pee gina of said bridge, it approaches and appurtenances. 
The amendment was to. 
The next amendment was to add at the end of section 8: 


During the construction and after the completion of said bridge, ap- 
proaches, and appurtenances, the agents and employees of the company, 
when on the public lands of the United States in the vicinity, shall be subject 
to such — ws MAT be approved by tne Secretary ot War 

The amendment was agreed to. j 

The next amendment was, in section 4, line 8, before the word 
That,“ to insert: 

That the said Herndon and Aldie Railroad Na iguana, Seg es not construct 


an room, ticket office, depot, workshop, water tank, or buildin: 
sud e of the United States. That any in the bridge, pd 
proaches, roadbed, or 


appurtenances rendered 8 by the construction 
of any public work of the United States ane prom ly made by the com- 
pany or its successors without charge to the United States. 

In line 15, after the word ‘‘ within," to strike out three years” 
and insert one year”; in the same line, after the word within,“ 
to strike out six and insert three, and in line 21, after the 
word or,“ to insert until“; so as to make the section read: 

That the said Herndon and Aldie Railroad CORDE MeL not construct 
any passenger room, ticket office, depot, workshop, wa’ tank, or building 
onthelandsofthe United States. Thatany in the bridge, approaches, 


appurtenances rendered necessary by the cons 
public work or the United States shall be promptly made by the com 


first submit such pro alterations of said bri tothe Secretary of War, 
and his approval shall be first had before they be made: T T 
the construction of said bridge shall be commenced within one year and com- 


leted within three years from the date of the approval of this act: 
ther, That nothing in this act contained shall be so construed as to author- 
the said railroad com 


to uire or occupy an rtion of the 
erty rightor Heer of way the Oheespeake and Ohio Canal Company With: 
apeake and Ohio Canal Company. 
Sec. 5. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby reserved; 
mstructi ae the bridge 1 
it shall be null and voi 
Will the Senator from Missouri inform me what ** conveniences” 
That the said and Company may at any time make 


consent of the of i f the stock of said S 
MUR procax ed Uaper Gem pee UC CARET C 

'The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was to insert as an additional section: 
and if co! on hereby authorized is not begun within 
twelve months and ner Ier in three years from the approval of this act 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. PLATT. On page 4 there is a reference to ** conveniences.” 
are? Iaskthe Secretary to read the clause to which I have ref- 
erence. 

'The Secretary read as follows: 

Herndon Aldie Railroad 
any alterations deemed advisable to be made in said ch con- 
veniences aforesaid. 
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Mr. PLATT. What are “conveniences”? That word was 
stricken out in a former place in the bill. Ido not know what 
the conveniences of a bridge are. 1 

Mr. VEST. Some abutment works. If the word was stricken 
out in a former place it should be stricken out in the succeeding 
part of the bill. | 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bacon in the chair), With- 
out objection that amendment will be made. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. : 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: **A bill to anthorize the 
Herndon and Aldie Railroad to construct a bridge over the Poto- 
mac River at or near the Great Falls." 


LOSSES OF POSTMASTERS. 


Mr. CULLOM. Task the Senate to consider the House bill 9447, 
now on the table, 

The bill (H. R. 9447) to amend section 1 of An act to amend an 
act entitled ‘An act authorizing the Postmaster-General to adjust 
certain claims of postmasters for loss by burglary, fire, or other 
unavoidable casu „approved May 9, 1888, was read the first 
time by its title, and the second time at length. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

'There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Moe to consider the bill. 

Mr. RIS. Maylinquire of the Senator from Illinois what 
the provision of law is that is pro to be amended? 

Mr. CULLOM. 'The part of the law that is proposed to be 
amended is the proviso of an act which limits the sum to $2,000. 
The House has passed a bill providing that no claim exceeding, 
$10,000 shall so and so. It merely strikes out the word “ two’ 
and inserts the word “ten.” 

Mr. HARRIS. No disbursements are to be made by the Depart- 
ment without the action of Congress? 

Mr. CULLOM. Thisis not a matter of disbursement. It re- 
lates to the settlement of claims. For instance, there are four or 
five cases now before Congress where burglaries have been com- 
mitted upon post-offices and sums extracted, and the postmaster 
of the town or place is charged with the amount. If it exceeds 
$2,000, the account can not be settled without coming to Congress 
for an act relieving him. For the purpose of giving the Post- 
master-General further discretion, the amount is enlarged from 
two to ten thousand dollars. 

Mr. HARRIS. In cases such as these he may adjust the matter 
and settle it up to $10,000? 

Mr. CULLOM. That is all there is in the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is a pretty large discretion, but I shall not 
interpose any objection. 

Mr. CULLOM. I consulted with the only members of the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads present, and I am prepared 
to say that they both approve the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL of on. I desire to say that I think this is 
very wise legislation. Iam on two committees, each of which is 
annoyed from time to time, if that is a proper word to use about 
legislation, with the bills for relief, simply because the Postmaster- 
General has not jurisdiction to adjudicate. He has jurisdiction, as 
stated by the Senator from Illinois, in all cases where the amount 
does not exceed $2,000. But whenever it runs over that sum—and 
most cases do—the postmasters must come to Congress for a special 
bill of relief. There are a number of bills of that kind pending in 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, and there are some 
in the Committee on Claims, of which I am a member. I see no 
reason why the Postmaster-General should not have jurisdiction 
to adjudicate all of them. This will undoubtedly include all. 

Mr. CULLOM. I will state, in addition, that a robbery occurred 
two or three years ago at the post-office in Chicago, and I think a 
year or two ago I secured the p e of a bill for the relief of the 
gentleman who was postmaster at that time. For some reason or 
other it has been kept back and never has passed the House. 

Within a year another robbery occurred, where the safe was 
broken open, in my own town, and the postmaster was robbed of 
a very considerable sum of money, stamps, etc. I understand 
there is another case in New Jersey, one in Kansas, and they are 
scattered about, and the asters are unable to settle their 
accounts, as Pnoy onia like to do before they get out of office, on 
account of the difficulty in getting private acts passed for indi- 
vidual relief. I hope the bill will be ; 

Mr. PLATT. I do not think there is any danger in giving the 
Postmaster-General power to adjudicate these claims up to $10,- 
000. My observation has been that the Postmaster-General has 
been exceedingly technicalaboutadjudicating any claims. "There 
area m many more claims which he does not adjudicate than 
those he does adjudicate. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
IMPROVEMENT OF PUBLIC ROADS. 
Mr. WARREN. House joint resolution 194 in relation to the 


improvement of public roads is on the table. The same subject- 
matter has been passed upon by the appropriate committee of 
the Senate. It is a measure of a few lines, and I should like to 
call it up and have it passed. 

The joint resolution (H.Res.194) extending the scope of the 
investigations by the Agricultural Department in the matter of 
the improvement of the public roads was read the first time by 
its title and the second time at en Ares 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. RRIS. Before the joint resolution is voted upon, I 
simply desire to say, as I shall not ask for a yea-and-nay vote, 
which would afford me an opportunity to record my vote, that I 
should vote against the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, and was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the joint 
resolution pass? 

The um resolution was rejected. 

Mr. WARREN subsequently said: I desire to move that the 
vote by which the Senate rejected House joint resolution 194 may 
be reconsidered and that the joint resolution may be placed on 
the Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the mo- 
tion to reconsider will be agreed to, and the joint resolution will 
be placed upon the Calendar. The Chair hears no objection, and 
it is so ordered. 


STATUS OF MIXED-BLOOD INDIANS, 


Mr. ALLEN. I desire unanimous consent to call up for con- 
sideration the bill (S.3051) defining the rights and qoas of 
mixed-blood Indians under the treaties and statutes of the United 
States, confirming the title of said Indians to their lands, allowing 
the same to be alienated under certain circumstances, and for 
other pornoa . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PLATT. Iobjectto the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ishould like the attention of the Senator from 
Connecticut fora moment. "This bill met the approval of the In- 
dian Committee, of which the Senator from Connecticut is amem- 
ber. The report was unanimous, and I hope the Senator will not 
insist on his objection, 

Mr. PLATT. I beg leave to say the report on the bill was not 
unanimous. 

Mr. ALLEN. Very well. Then I will accept the consequences, 
and endeavor to establish after a while the Senatorial parity as to 


1 

Mr. PLATT. I wish to reply to the remark of the Senator from 
Nebraska. The bill is a very important one, and I was not in 
favor of it in committee. It can not be passed without discussion. 
It is a bill of very wide scope; and while I do not know that I ob- 
jected to it when the report was made, I reserved my rights in 
the committee to oppose the bill. 


NAVASSA ISLAND AND SWAMM ISLAND. 


Mr. GIBSON, I desire to call up the joint resolution (S. R. 89) 
directing and authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to appoint a 
board of three officers of the Navy to proceed to Navassa Island, 
in the West Indies, and examine and report upon the cost of es- 
tablishing a coaling station for the United States Government on 
said island. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Tree e to consider the joint resolution, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the resolving clause and insert: 

That the Secre of the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to appoint a of three officers of the Navy and instruct said 
board to proceed to Navassa Island and Swamm Spagna bee the West Indies, 
and examine and report upon the cticability and ad bility of establish- 
ing a coaling station for the Uni States vernment on either of said 


Mr. HAWLEY. I havea large photograph of the island, show- 
ing its whole breadth and length. It has a fine elevation. It is 
used chiefly for getting materials for fertilizers. There is no 
anchorage anywhere near there. Deep water goes bang iss 
steep stone walls. I do not know what they will do with it. e 
Senator is welcome to have the 9 if it will do him any 
good, or the Navy Department either. y information comes 

om a man who has spent years there in charge of the fertilizing 
works. The photograph comes from him to me. 
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Mr. GIBSON. The joint resolution has been carefully consid- 
ered by the Committee on Naval Affairs, and it was decided to 


report it favorably. There was added, however, an amendment 
which increases the propriety of appointing the commission. The 
scope and advisability of the joint resolution are greatly enlar; 

by the amendment to the original joint resolution, including 
another island besides Navassa. The sole purpose of the inquiry 
is to determine which one of these two islands it is the more 
oe should be selected as a coaling station for the United 

tates. 

Both of these islands are the property of citizens of the United 
States. The absolute necessity of establishing such a coaling sta- 
tion has been passed upon by the Navy Department. The object 
of the joint resolution is to enable a committee of three naval offi- 
cers to visit the two islands and later on to report to the Secretary 
of the Navy their judgment with reference to the advisability of 
the enterprise. 

Mr. PLATT. I think we ought to have some information on 
this subject. We do not want to send a naval expedition off to 
find a place to establish a coaling station unless there is some 
probability that they can find such a location. We ought to have 
some information on the subject as to whether there is really a 
probability that a coaling station for the United States can be 
established at this island. We do not want to send junketing 
expeditions from the Navy any more than we do from the Senate. 
Iam quite willing to vote for the joint resolution if there is any 
e binty that we can establish a coaling station there. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I have no objection in the 
world to an investigation (I do not think it will cost very much) 
by one of the lighter vessels. It can pass around that way with a 
naval board and look at the island. I only give the Senate the 
benefit of what I happen to know about it. I think it is twelve 
or fifteen years since I met the American who had charge of the 
works on that island, and on one of his occasional visits I after- 

saw him. He gave me various little curiosities. Among 
others he gave me a photograph of the island, giving a view of 
the whole island from a distance of two or three miles, and then 
some views of the buildings and groups of people who worked 
there, and all that. 

I saw, two or three weeks ago, I think, some reference in the 
papers to the precise matter embodied in the jomt resolution, and, 
as fortune would have it, I met this gentleman himself within a 
week after that. I asked him, what I thought I knew already, 
whether there was anchorage around there at any place for a ship 
to lie, and he said nothing whatever; that they had to go up there 
in boats. But new modern science has no difficulty in cutting 
out a hole in the side of an island somewhere. "There is no harm 
in the 5 anyhow. 

Mr. GIBSON. The joint resolution merely provides for an in- 
vestigation. The question has been thoroughly considered by the 
committee, and the conclusion, I think, was unanimously reached 
that the joint resolution should be passed. 

Mr. HALE. What is the language in reference to that point? 

Mr. GIBSON. I was going to ask that the joint resolution 
should be again read. 

The Secretar agen read the joint resolution. 

Mr. GIBSON. It will be discovered, I will say in reply to the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], that the duties of the 
commission will be very far from any junketing trip. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on 1 to 
the amendment reported by the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, and 
the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: ** Joint resolution author- 
izing and directing the Secretary of the Navy to appoint a board 
of officers of the Navy to proceed to Navassa Island and 
Swamm Island, in the West Indies, and examine and report upon 
the practicability and advisability of establishing a coaling station 


for the United States Government on either of said islands.” 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 


BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 9409) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
the appropriations for the expenses of the House of Representa- 
tives, and for other purposes. 
The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
H. R. 4058) to set apart a portion of certain lands in the State of 
ashington, now known as the Pacific Forest Reserve, as a pub- 
lic park, to be known as the Washington National Park; in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The moet" further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (S. 261) for the relief of Arthur P. Selby; 

A bill (S. 1011) for the relief of Capt. James Reagan, United 
States Army; 

A bill (S. 2943) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Warrior River by the Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company; 

A bill (8.2944) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Caleaba River, in Bibb County, Ala., by the Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad Company; 

A bill (S. 2945) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Alabama River by the Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company; 

A bill (H. R. 7338) for the relief of William H. Schofield, Jacob 
Brady, James Ketcham, Annie Booth, as administratrix of the 
goods, chattels, and credits of George W. Booth, deceased; Wil- 
son P. Billar, Ezra L. Waterhouse, Moses C. Bell, George W. 
Byles, and George A. Schofield; 

A bill (H. R. 9409) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in the appropriations for expenses of the House of Representa- 
tives, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year 1896; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 149) extending the benefits of sections 
1426 and 1573 of the Revised Statutes to all enlisted persons of 
the Navy. 

DONATION OF CONDEMNED CANNON. 


Mr. GALLINGER. There are two small bills on the Calendar, 
oneof which my colleague [Mr. CHANDLER], when he left the city, 
desired me to call up. The first one is Senate bill 2483, donatin; 
condemned cannon to the Soldiers’ Home of New Hampshire, an 
the other donates condemned cannon to a monument association, 
I ask that the bill (S. 2483) HAE condemned cannon and can- 
aa Dais to the New Hampshire Soldiers’ Home may be now con- 
sidered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I offer an amendment to be inserted at 
the end of the bill. 
The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add at the end of the bill: 

Provided, That the condemned cannon herein mentioned are available for 
the purposes stated, and can, in the opinion of the Secretary of the bys be 
— without detriment to the public interest: And vided further, That 
the Government shall not incur any expenses in han and transporting 
said cannon. 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was conc in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask to call up the next order of business 
on behalf of my colleague. It will take but a moment. It is the 
bill (S. 2630) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Navy 
to donate condemned cannon to the Londonderry Soldiers' Monu- 
ment Association of Londonderry, N. H. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
CLASSIFICATION OF RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I ask unanimous consent for the 
presenf consideration of the bill (S. 2741) to classify railway 
postal clerks and prescribe their salaries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bil will be read for in- 
formation, subject to objection. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
in regard to the bill. 

Mr. HALE. "That bill is too important a bill to pass without 
being discussed. I have had a great many letters in opposition to 
it. Imust object to its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine objects 
to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I understood the bill was taken 
up by common consent. 

Mr. HALE. It was read for information. 
it read. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
make a statement? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. This is a bill originally prepared 
in the Post-Office Department, which has received the approval 
and the strong recommendation of every Postmaster-General since 
1885. It has received the approval four several times unanimously, 
I think, of the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads of the 
Senate, and has twice heretofore the Senate, It is a bill, 
asIhavestated, which the Post-O: Department is very desirous 


I desire to make a brief statement 


Iwas waiting to hear 
Will the Senator allow me to 


—— 
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of having passed, looking to the efficiency of the Railway Mail 
Servi 


rvice. 

Mr. STEWART. The same bill? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The same bill which has just 
been read; and under the circumstances I hope the Senator from 
Maine will allow it to be passed. 

Mr. HALE. It adds very largely to the expenses of the Gov- 


ernment. : 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I can state, if the Senator will 
allow me—— 
Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I must i 
Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Very well. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine objects. 


PENSIONS TO PAYMASTERS’ CLERKS IN MEXICAN WAR. 


Mr. VEST. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. ROACH] re- 
quested me to ask for the consideration of the bill (S. 810) to 
amend the act entitled ‘‘An act granting pensions to the soldiers 
and sailors of the Mexican war, and for other purposes,” approved 
January 29, 1887, which he reported from the Committee on Pen- 
sions without amendment; and I make that request. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to considerthe bill. It proposes to so construe the pro- 
visions of the act entitled **Anact ting pensions to the soldiers 
and sailors of the Mexican war, and for other purposes," approved 
January 29, 1887, as to include the surviving paymasters' clerks in 
the Army as of thesame relative rank and grade as pursers' clerks 
in the Navy, and the ee Jiang me ipod clerks of the Army, 
and the witows of those who have died, so as to entitle them to 
all the rights and benefits given by the act of January 29, 1887, to 
pursers’ clerks of the Navy. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is there a report with that bill? 

Mr. VEST. There is a report with it. There are nota half 
dozen of these cases. They do not amount to anything. 

Mr. GALLINGER. - There are only four or five of these men 
left. 

Mr. VEST. Only four. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Four, I think, is the exact number. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had receded 
from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 
2, 8, 4, 6, 7, 8, 13, 15, and 17 to the bill (H. R. 7664) making appro- 

riations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the 
Fecal ear ending June 30, 1897, and for other purposes, and had 
agreed to the same. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4580) to amend section 
8449 of the Revised Statutes. 

The ae further announced that the House had passed the 
bill 155 361) for the relief of Silas P. Keller with an amendment; 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the fol- 
. bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 4058) to set apart a portion of certain lands in the 
State of Washington, now known as the Pacific Forest Reserve, 
as a public park, to be known as the Washington National Park; 

A bill (H. R. 7500) to grant a pension to Mrs. Keturah Wilson, 
widow of James Wilson, deceased; 

A bill (H. R. 8159) to pension Mrs. Martha M. Gibson; 

A bill (H. R. 8250) for the relief of William Gemmill; and 

A bill (H. R. 8886) for the relief of Hiram T. Corum and Silas 
W. Davis, of Oregon. 

CEDED INDIAN RESERVATION LANDS. 


Mr. ALLEN. There isalittle joint resolution on the desk that 
is a mere formal matter, which I should like unanimous consent 
to consider at this time. Itis very short. In carrying out the 
provisions of the sundry civil appropriation bill it suspends the 
operation of the cancellation of certain entries of land, the pay- 
ment of certain indebtedness for Indian lands, until the provision 
of the bill which has passed the House and is now on the Calen- 
dar can be acted on at the next session of Congress. Ishould like 
to have unanimous consent to take up the resolution and have it 
considered at this time. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 201) extending the time of pay- 
ments due from settlers and purchasers on all ceded Indian reser- 
vations was read the first time by its title and the second time at 
length, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the homestead settlers and settlers who purchased with 
the condition annexed of actual settlement on all ceded Indian reservations 


be, and they are parent granted an extension of one year in which to make 
payments as now prov: ded by law. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 
The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. ALLISON. The Committee on Appropriations instruct me 
to report back the resolution of the House of Representatives of 
May 6, 1896, which was referred to that committee, with an 
amendment, to strike out Monday, the 18th day of May, at 2 
98 p. m.,“ and insert Thursday, the 11th day of June, at 3 
o'clock p. m.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated, 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the resolution b 
striking out Monday, the 18th day of May, at 2 o'clock p. m., 
and inserting Thursday, the 11 day of June, at 3 o'clock 
p. m.”; so as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved by the House of R. tatives (the Senate concurring), That the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives be 
authorized to close the L present session by adjourning their respective 
on Thursday, the 11th day of June, at 3 o'clock p. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, of course I shall not attempt 
to delay the adjournment of Congress, but it seems to me worthy 
of remark that this Congress, coming in as it did with high- 
sounding promises, has utterly failed to redeem any of them. It 
has left the country in a most deplorablecondition. It has failed 
to put an end to a policy which means ultimate ruin. We have 
been for several years borrowing gold to pay interest on borrowed 
money and to pay fixed charges to foreign countries. During the 
present Administration two hundred and sixty-two and a half 
million dollars of bonds have been sold to borrow gold to maintain 
the gold standard. It has not maintained the gold standard, how- 
ever, because we are Paying a large premium for the gold. On 
sixty-two and a half million dollars borrowed in February, 1895, 
we paid $16,000,000 premium, as the President informed us. On 
the sale of $100,000,000 there was also a large premium paid, or & 
discount on the bonds, which is the same fring. ese were 
twenty-nine-year 4 per cent bonds, and would have sold for 125 if 
it had not been for the necessity of paying a quercum to buy gold, 
As we go on, and our credit gets worse and worse, the premium 
must necessarily be larger and larger. 

Our farm products, which we export and upon which we must 
rely to bay gold and pay for what we import, are depreciating in 
price in foreign markets year by year as the competition with sil- 
ver-standard countries increases. See under what disadvantages 
our farmers labor as against the Asiatics. Take Russia, for exam- 
ple, which is on a silver basis. The Russian farmer has a hundred 

ollars of taxes to pay and the American farmer has a hundred 
dollars of taxes to pur The Russian farmer takes a hundred 
bushels of wheat to pont and sells it for 60 cents a bushel in 
gold. He takes that back to Russia, exchanges it for Russian 
money, and gets $120; pays his hundred dollars of taxes and has 
$20 with which to buy tea and coffee. The American farmer sells 
his hundred bushels of wheat for $60 and only has $60 when he 

ets home. He applies it on his taxes and finds himself $40 in 
ebt. 'This advantage goes to all the Asiatic and silver-standard 
countries as against the American farmer. The result is that the 
Asiatic has money with which to reproduce wheat and it does 
him some good; he has money with which to reproduce cotton 
and it does him some good, but the American farmer is left in 
debt every year, and still we say this must go on and debt must 
be piled up and there must be no relief. 
onaction is the order of the day. We passed through the Sen- 
ate a bill to stop the sale of bonds, which would have required 
the Executive to obey the law and pay out silver, of which there 
is an abundance. ere are some $30,000,000 of silver coin in the 
Treasury, and silver coin coming in daily. I am informed that 
more than half the revenue is paid in silver certificates, which 
are substantially silver coins, because the Government can con- 
vert them into silver coins when they come into the Treasury. 
We have an abundance of silver coin with which to redeem, and 
ees is no possible necessity for involving the country in further 
e 


t. 

What remedy for our difficulties have the Republicans of the 
House of Representatives suggested? They have suggested more 
taxation; they say all we need is more revenue. en we point 
out to them that there is a cash balance in the Treasury of avail- 
able money amounting to nearly $270,000,000, and that one of the 
embarrassments of the country is this unhealthy surplus, the only 
remedy proposed by the Republicans of the House, inthe bills they 
ha ve sent to us, was more taxation to increase the surplus and im- 
pound more and more money. About $125,000,000, if I recollect 
aright—over $120,000,000, at all events—of your greenbacks are re- 
tired in the Treasury; prices are falling; times are hard, and grow- 
ing worse; and we are going to adjourn this Congress, for what? 
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In the New York Sun to-day there is a description of the fight 


which the Republicans propose. They are to make a fight for 
what? Fortariff. Toshow the character of the campaign upon 
which we are about to enter, and for which we are to now ad- 
pun will ec scar ped to dee m article from the New 
ork Sun, a gold-standard pa which appeared to-day. 
Mr. GALLINGER. The New York Sun does not speak for the 


fay oye D reto 
.STEWART. Oh, but it speaks the truth about the Repub- 
lican , and I think you had better hear it. I should like to 
have that article read. 

Mr. CULLOM. Is it brief? 

Mr. STEWART. It is quite brief. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

WHOM OR WHAT WILL THEY FIGHT? 


The mone qum the McK men keep on sa; “is a secondary 


issue, alt mportant. The main e is the and the Republican 
PAIS make ita fight on that." 

This sentiment finds repeated expression from McKinley ma: and 
McKinley organs in various ports of the country. Itis pronounced so per- 
sistently and so emphatically t it must mean something. 

What does it mean? What is the tariff issue which is to be the al 
issue of the campaign? On that issue who is it, or what is it, t 
the McKinley Re; icans ex to fight? 

^4 present protecti ^ by a 
Democratic in both branches and allowed to become a law by a Democratic 
President, who 


d 
signature. The present tariff is one of the 
tariffs ever in force in the United States. Its average rate falls short of the 
hedas the McKinley tariff, by 
general theo 


. receding tariff, disti 
very little. A tial campaign in support of the ry 
of protection ss arri: the ga theory of tariff taxation for revenue 
only is a concei thing. ch acampaign occurred four yearsago. But 
a Presidential cam turning on the question whether 41 per cent, let us 
say, or 47 per cent be the average rate of protection is utterly incon- 
vable to the Youarenot to fire up much en: m 
in the hearts of either forty-oners or the forty-seveners. 
the fight to be for the rearrangement or ustment of the tection 
ed schedules of the existing tariff? 'That un might 
involve opinion important to start a controvers: 


and Means, or even to occasion a lively debate in the 
Hardly 


Btract 

Do they want to smash the Democratic national platform? The enter- 
issuperfluous; the Democracy has smashed the platformalready. The 
ocrats themselves have abandoned the position which the McKinley Re- 

publicans propose to attack. The McKinley warriors may march forth to 

occupy à stronghold which has been evacuated by its garrison, but it is a 

use 


strained e lish lan So span Oo eee eee asa figh: 
mnch less as tho principal A fons gren Presidential cam x" fight, 


It ires twosides eafight. It uires two poli: ical parties, both 
Eada interested and hot for wager of ba: to a main issue for 
a Presidential cam What is the tariff issue which looms before the ex- 
cited imaginations of those Republicans who profess to cause of 
honest money and the gold standard as of subordinate im: ce? 

Nobody yet has told us this in language clear enough to be comprehensible. 


Mr. STEWART. It will be observed by that article, which I 
think fairly dissects the situation, how inconsequential the pur- 
of the Republican party are except to obtain the offices. I 
90 not know about the Democracy, whether the Democratic party 
has any purpose or not. It has been without a pemn for many 
years, and whether it will ever have a purpose it is for the future 
to determine. So far as the Republican and the Democratic 
Administration are concerned, they are one and thesame; their pur- 
pose is the same, It is their Ney to maintain the gold stand- 
ard by loading the nation with debt, paying a premium for gold, 
` increasing that debt year after year—falling prices, stagnation, 
and hard times. That is their purpose. They have indicated no 
other policy. ; 4 
Not one gleam of hope has come from either the Democratic 
Administration or the ublican managers. I defy any man to 
suggest a proposition put forth by either which by any possibility 
d relieve the present distress. On the contrary, they refuse 
to change the policy of borrowing money; they refuse to change 
the policy of impounding the greenbacks in the Treasury; they 
refuse to change the policy of buying gold for gold gamblers; 
they refuse to cap ay d the pur contraction; they refuse any 
hope. They are in favor of retiring the legal tenders. They are 
in favor of depriving the people of money. They are in favor of 
an Asiatic tariff, built up by a difference of exchange, whereby 
the Asiatics and all silver-standard countries have at least 100 
per cent advantage in the markets of Europe. À 
McKinleyism means what? It means to maintain the Asiatic 
tariff against American farmers. It means to build up for a 
i Verus amy class a tariff high enough to protect the manu- 
acturers of the East. It means to make the necessaries of life 
and dearer to the — of this country. It means to 
make the products of the unprotected labor of this country 
cheaper and cheaper. It means to put the farmer in competition 
with 800,000,000 coolies, who are competing with him in the 
markets. It means to impoverish farmer. No one 
seeks to protect him. 
I have been a protectionist and I have advocated protection; but 


I never dreamed that the party to which I belonged would aban- 
don the producers of this country and build up a protection en- 
tirely in favor of the millions of coolies and see the struggling 
masses of this country reduced to powder. I never believed that. 
Why, the first move in protection 1s to equalize exchange, to give 
our people money, to make it possible to manufacture in different 
parts of the country. Protection with the gold standard means 
slavery for the masses. It means to build up classes, to build up 
and widen the gulf between the laborers and the money changers. 
. The Republican party in the House declared—Mr. , who 
is the Republican party of the House, declared—that nonaction 
should be their motto; that they dared not disturb the present 
condition of things—contraction, falling prices, and hard times, 
and borrowing gold for gold gamblers—and they have not dis- 
turbed it. They are going forth to the country and say it shall 
not be distur that the tariff shall be the issue; and here we 
have got a tariff only about 5 or 6 per cent below the McKin- 
ley tariff. Mr. McKinley himself stated in several speeches that 
Dou" his tariff was too high, and perhaps it was extravagant. 

rtainly the present is higher, on an average, than any 
other tariff we have had, except the McKinley tariff. It is higher 
than any other in the history of the country except the McKinley 
tariff. e are going forth now to fight for what? 'To fight for 
the gold standard. ow are we going to do that? By smother- 
ing the real money issue and keep: ng this sham issue of tariff be- 
fore the country. The New York Sun, in the article which has 
been read, describes what kind of a fight thatis. They are going 
to fight bravely with nothing before them. 

Now, as to the Democratic party, if any party could have done 
more to injure the country than it has done for the last three 
years it would have been something more than human. I think 
the wit of man has been about exhausted to plunge the country 
into distress. Whether the party will reform or not, there are 
men in the Democratic party who do not like the present situa- 


tion. There are men in the Democratic party who do not like » 


loading the nation with debt in time of peace to buy gold for a 
set of gold gamblers. There are men in the party—here in the 
Senate—who rebel against any such prone 'There has been 
a strong vote of Democrats here against it, and some Republican 
votes, too; but the Republican votes came from inen who are 
opposed to sinking the country under the gold standard and 
fastening the chainsof bondage pe the people. There are men 
in the Democratic party, and in Republican part, but more 
in the Democratic party, who do notlike thesingle gold standard, 
who do not like the English gold standard, who want to restore 
the money of the Constitution, who believe in the money of the 
better days of the Republic, who believe that there is not too 
much of both gold and silver for use as standard money. 

There is à movement in the country which, if it can have ex- 
pression, will sweep from the earth the policy which is afflicting 
mankind. Four-fifths of the people of these United States arein 
favor of the restoration of the money of the fathers and the wise 
laws of Hamilton, Jefferson, and Jackson as they existed prior to 
1873. If et do not give expression to their sentiments it will be 
because the leaders will manipulate and keep them a . But 
they will come therif you willlet them. "They will embrace 
the opportunity if you give it to them. The great mass of them 
ps country above party. 'They mingle together in their neigh- 

rhoods and make no distinction as to party. They want a party 
of patriots such as existed in the better days of the Republic. 
They are anxious to throw off this load; they are anxious for the 
restoration of peace and p ity as it existed in the better days 
of the Republic, as it existed before the machinations of a few 
men destroyed one-half of the metallic basis of our circulation 
and brought on falling prices and enabled a few money manipu- 
lators to pool the gold in the world, to take the circulation from 
ae Donte and to charge what they pleased for it. 

ere is no gold in circulation, but everything is to be sold at 
such prices as the gold kings may dictate. The goldis pooled, and 
the kings of that pool have held in bondage as slaves the politicians 
of both hemispheres, who have danced to the music of the stock 
jobbers, the smaller fry following on. 

We are rushing to adjourn the Senate for what purpose? One 
pariy is "poing out to make war between tweedledee and tweedle- 

um. e ublican party can not state an issue which they 
dare to meet. e seethe papers filled for daysas to how they can 
get a jumble of words to deceive somebody, not how they can ex- 
press a sentiment upon which people may vote; but the whole dis- 
cussion of the leading politicians of the day is how they can twist 
words to deceive . 

Nobody will be deceived this time. No jumble of words will do. 
In this campaign you must be for the sinu gold standard, as 
the English syndicate prescribe, or you must be for the restoration 
of the money of the Constitution. The common le have 
dropped on it; understand it; and they are moving from the 
Lakes to the Gulf and from ocean to ocean and all around the 
coast. They begin to understand how you have deceived them. 


— 
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Let me tell you politicians, who care not for country but are 
fixing words to deceive, the day will come when the common peo- 
le will rise in their might and rescue this Government from your 
5 and place it in the hands of those who use plain English and 
do not boast of the power of deception. What a spectacle these 
newspapers present; and we are going to adjourn Congress to en- 
gage in a fruitless struggle, a struggle that will bring no hope to 
anyone, a struggle that will sink us deeper and deeper in poverty 
and want. 

I tell you, Senators, this Congress ought to stay here and grant 
relief. X the gold men have any e ee to pro that will 
give relief, let us know it. Let them proclaim it. The only thin 
they have proposed or suggested was more contraction, more hard 
times, less money for the people, lower prices, more debt, harder 
competition with the Asiatics. This country, with its 70,000,000 
people, ought to be the richest nation on earth, and it would be 
the richest if an English syndicate had not been allowed to rob us 
of our patrimony. we could make American laws, if there was 
an American sentiment here so that we could make laws for 
America and not have them dictated from the other side of the 
Atlantic, we would be an independent and a free people. 

What an outrage it is that here, after thirty years of profound 

ce and abundant harvests, the op ortunity for an honest, in- 
ustrious man should be worse that it been at any period since 
the landing at Jamestown! Never in all history have there been 
such galling hard times, such discouraging conditions, so much 
despair and want and misery among the masses of the laboring 
le, and particularly among agriculturists, as there are to-day. 

o young man can go forth into legitimate business and ce 
money, because prices are falling, and if he prođuces 2 it 
is worthless in his hands. And this condition, known of all men, 
has been treated with ridicule and contempt by this Congress! 
We have sat 5 here and never raised à hand to relieve the 
people from the burden under which they are groaning! 

I suppose we may as well adjourn, for we shall do nothing. 
This is a do-nothing Congress, and it is proposed to carry on the 
business of doing nothing and have no issue except an issue to 
grind the people and to avoid giving them anyrelief. That is all 
that is pro d for the future, and I suppose the sooner Congress 
adjourns the better. I shall not prolong its session. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope we can now have a vote on the resolu- 


tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

"Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, before the question is put, I 
desire to call the attention of the Senate and the country to a few 
pertinent facts. I have here a copy of this morning's Post, which 
contains an article that is very pertinent in view of the resolution 
now before the Senate, which 1 should like to have read. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Willthe Senator from North Carolina let me 
appealto him? I wish to say that it is really a matter of very 
great consequence, of business consequence and in every other 
way tending to the comfort and satisfaction of Senators, to have 
the resolution providing for adjournment at 3 o'clock to-morrow 

to the other House for their concurrence. The floor will still 
u^ open for Senators to make speeches. We might like to have a 
little dinner to-night and to take a recess for that purpose. Then 
speech making can go on at half past 8. But I wish, and I know 
Senators wish, the resolution to go to the other House for con- 
currence, 

Mr. BUTLER. The thing that I want to talk on is the resolu- 
tion. I do not care to talk after it has Iam willing to 
adjourn if itis & comfort to Senators and make my remarks to- 
night or in the morning, but I have got something to say on the 
resolution. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ithink it better that we spend the night in 
talking if we do not want to adjourn at all. 

Mr. ALLEN. Irise for the purpose of making a sug, ion to 
the Senator from Iowa. Would it not be better to let resolu- 
tion go over until to-morrow morning before voting on it? 

Mr. FAULKNER and others. Oh, no. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iseenothing to be lost or gained particularly, 
although I can well understand that the President would have so 
many bills before him that he might not be able to approve them 
or prepare a veto if the hour is fixed. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think there will be no difficulty in securin 
the sy yee of the President to such bills as he may approve. 
should be very glad to accommodate Senators, but I think it is 
very im t, if we are to deal with this subject, that the Senate 
should pass upon it to-night, in order that the resolution may go 
to the other House. It was my purpose later on, as soon as this 
matter is disposed of, to ask the Senate to take a recess until half 
past 8 or, say, 9 o’clock. It will be necessary, in order that en- 
rolled bills may be signed and other business between the two 
Houses transacted, that the Senate shall be in session to-night. 
It will probably be in session to a reasonably late hour to-night, 
so that all the real business of the Senate may be transacted and 
sent to the President. 


Mr. BUTLER. I suggest to the Senator from Iowa, to keep 
from inconveniencing Senators, as it is now our dinner hour, that 


he let the resolution go over until to-night, and when the Senate 
reassembles at 9 o’clock I wish to make some brief observations 
upon it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I would prefer that the resolution should be 
passed and go to the other House before taking a recess. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, before the resolution to adjourn . 
Congress is passed, it is well enough to stop and see what has 
been done and where we are at and where thecountryis at. Sen- 
ators are paid a — bythe year. We are about to leave here 
and proceed to draw four hundred and some odd dollars a month 
at home, while our constituents are unable to draw anything, 
which is quite a serious question to our constituents, and ought to 
be to us as their representatives. 

We have been here since last December, and we have done ab- 
solutely nothing. I challenge any man in this Chamber or the 
other to point to a single bill which has become a law that will 
beof material benefit to the American citizens, or that will in the 
least relieve the real trouble lying at the root of financial ills and 
the economic evils that are now like a cankering sore eating and 
undermining the body politic. Thereisnotasingle measure. Here 
we have stayed, and we have hedged and sparred, one side trying 
to place the Don the other, a Democrat rising in his 
seat and pointing at the Republicans as being responsible for the 
condition of the Treasury, a Democrat pointing at and blaming 
the Republicans for bringing evil times upon us, and just as often 
a, Republican has risen and tried to show that it has all been 
brought upon us by the Democratic party and the Democratic 
Administration, 

This sham battle has gone on, with Senators ing for party 
advantage, while each hour has increased the evil conditions that 
have grown up for the last twenty years because of laws placed 
upon the statute books by the Republican party mainly, and in- 
dorsed by the Democratic use when it had its chance 
it did not repeal them and therefore it indorsed them, and not only 
indorsed them but augmented them, for it commenced where the 
Republicans left off and leaves the laws and therefore conditions 
worse. 

A few days ago a most important measure passed this body, 
probably the most important messure that has been before Con- 
gress this session, no the most important measure that has 

either House—a bill to put a barrier between the hands of 
the gold combine and the Treasury of the country, a measure to 
stop the endless chain which was invented by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], put into operation by him, and which has 
been kept wellgreased and running at high speed by the Demo- 
cratic President ever since he got a chance to operate it to deplete 
the people's Treasury, to put the dollars thus robbed from us, I 
may say truly, into the coffers of aliens. 

That bill, I say, is more important than a free-coinage measure. 
Why? Because it strikes atthe root of the evils that have brought 
hard times and distress upon the country, with the evils which 
have resulted, low prices, mortgage, debt. It was the bondholder 
who demonetized silver, and it was W one of his many schemes 
to enhance the value of his bonds and to pillage and plunder the 
American deu . 

Mr. PEFFER. I wish to inquire whether it would suit the con- 
venience of the Senator from North Carolina to conclude his re- 
marks afterdinner. We are all getting alittle hungry. I know 


Iam. 

Mr. BUTLER. It would suit me just as well. Ishouldliketo 
be reenforced by my dinner before I proceed; but still I am pre- 
pared to go on. 

Mr. ALLISON. Of course, this debate we understand to be 
pU in its character, and I trust that the resolution may pass. 

rtainly the Senator from North Carolina will have ample time 
to complete his observations this evening in the line on which he 
REE to be proceeding or on any other line that may be agreeable 
to him. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ves, it is political, and that is why it is pertinent 
now. It will not be so pertinent after this session of Congress has 
gone out of existence—is dead—and therefore unable to give the 

ple relief. I do not desire now to engage in preaching funerals, 

am talking over a live question and not a dead one. I will not 

allow the resolution to pass and then make my speech on it after 
Congress has decided to adjourn. 

Mr. ALLISON. I did not suppose the Senator was engaged on 
a funeral address. 

Mr. BUTLER. If you adjourn this Congress and do nothing 
I will preach the funeral address next November. 

- . Lask the Senator if he is opposed to the reso- 
ution? 


Mr. BUTLER. I want to have a chance to express my opinion 
about it before orng on it one way or the other. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then Iwill not interrupt the Senator. I hope 
he will be allowed to 


Mr. HILL. Permit mo to makes suggestion, There are quite 
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anumber of Senators who would simply like to have the vote 
taken in order that they may make their arrangements in refer- 
ence to other matters. If it could be understood this evening 
whether the resolution is or is not to pass, it would be a great 
2 accommodation to them. Otherwise there is nothing. 
about it. 

The Senator may make his speech at any time. We shall be 


glad to hear him upon this or any other question. The only point 
that we should like to know before we go to our dinners this 
evening. We may want to telegraph people—I do,and I know 
others do—as to whether there is a likelihood that we will adjourn 
at 3 o'clock to-morrow. If the Senator can accommodate us we 
shall be very much obliged to him. That is all. If he can see his 
way consistently to do that he will oblige a number of us. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have been appealing here on a number of 
occasions to have the American people relieved from their incon- 
veniences, and I want to show why the people have not been ac- 
commodated. I want to show where the responsibility rests, and 
then see whether or not we are willing to accommodate ourselves 
without accommodating the people. 

Mr. PEFFER. Ithink the Senator from North Carolina has 
seen enough of the temper of the Senate to know that practically 
the unanimous sentiment here is in favor of an adjournment. 
The views which the Senator wishes to express I think we are 
all anxious to hear. I do not see why the Senator can not as well 
pevored after the resolution is disposed of as before, unless it is 

is purpose to oppose the resolution in the end. 

Iam personally in favor of it. I think we have done nothing 
and we are not going to do anything, and the sooner we adjourn 
and get away from here the better it will be for us all. But if 
the P head insists upon delivering his remarks before the vote is 
taken, very well. 

Mr. BUTLER. Isaw there wasrather a unanimous sentiment 
for adjournment or that the preponderance of sentiment was that 
way, but I had hoped to be able to convert some of the Senators by 
app 8 to their sense of duty to their constituents before they 
voted. Of course my vote, if I should vote against the resolution, 
would not count by itself. We would have to have a majority to 
make it count, possibly. But the fact that I shall have to under- 
take to convert my friend the Senator from Kansas too, with the 
others whom we have been trying to convert all this session, of 
course embarrasses the situation very much. 

However, I was interrupted at a very interesting point and now 
Senators are anxious to hear me to-morrow. 

Mr, CULLOM. To-night. 

Mr. BUTLER. To-night. It is very tantalizing for one to find 
himself in S poeno where Senators are naming atime when they 
are very anxious to hear him, because there are not many of us 
who can find a large number of our fellow-Senators who are kind 
enough to say that they are anxious tohear us at any time. That 
pon my vanity a little, I admit. Although I was at a most 

teresting point in my remarks, I will not now resume. How- 
ever, I have here a very important paragraph in a pes which I 
must have read. It shows why the very important bill which I was 
discussing has not the House, and that is very 8 
and pertinent now before we vote upon the resolution. I ask the 
Secre to read the explanation as to why the other House has 
not acted upon the bond bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as indi- 
cated, if there be no objection. 

The Secretary read from the Washington Post of June 10, as 
follows: 

CAPITOL CHAT. 

“ „ the has frigh 
eu e ioe seen of the House of Representatives: end thoy aid 
not consider it “expedient” to take a vote upon the bill, which the 
Senate last week, prohibiting the further issue of bonds. The question of 
expediency was, however, determined entirely from one point of view—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Let Senators note that. The House was con- 
trolled by one point of view. 

The SECRETARY— 
and that is the effect a division of the Republicans on this issue might have 
upon the St. Louis convention. 

Quite a number of Republicans from the Southern States and the North- 
west informed Mr. DINGLEY that they dare not vote against the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is important. 

The SECRETARY— 


Quite a number more informed him that they would be compelled to vote 
for it if it were taken up for consideration. 


Mr. BUTLER. That is very important. 
The SECRETARY— 


They explained that their constituents are decidedly of the opinion that 
the President should be deprived of the authority to issue bonds at his 
pleasure—— 


Mr. BUTLER. That is highly important. 
The SECRETARY— 


and do not think the Government ought to borrow money to pay its running 
DM when it has the means d the power of producing a sufficient 
amount of revenue without increasing the interest-bearing de 


Mr. BUTLER. That is extremely important. 

The SECRETARY— 

They think it would be wise to deprive the President of the power to bor- 
row money without the cooperation of Congress, and believe that he mightin 
that way be convinced of the advisability of increasing the revenues. 

Mr. BUTLER. Of course that is not correct, as every intelli- 
gent man must know, and as it seems to me must be admitted by 
every fair-minded, honest man. As I have already shown, the 
amount of revenue has nothing to do with these bond issues. 
The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] knows and the President 
knows that as long as they attempt to force upon the country the 
gold standard, that as long as they insist upon redeeming green- 
backs in gold alone and in paying M our Government obligations 
in gold alone, just so long we will be forced to borrow the gold—be 
forced to issue bonds to buy gold. No matter how high the tariff 
or how much revenue is collected, we will still have to borrow 
gold under this infamous endless-chain gold-standard system. 
Why? Because the Government does not get gold when it collects 
its customs duties. Then what folly to insist on paying out gold, 
when we have no gold and can not collect taxes or duties in gold. 
Oh, the sham, the fraud, and the ama the whole thing! All 
this talk about more revenues being the remedy is the work of 
politicians in order that they may fool the people and get them to 
submit to further robbery. Let the Secretary read the balance of 
the article. 

The SECRETARY— 

Other Republicans whose constituents are en: in the ghost dance” 
did not to antagonize local sentiment, and from these two classes there 
would have been a considerable Republican vote in favor of the passage of 
the bill. The effect of such a division would stimulate the free-silver ele- 
ment in the St. Louis convention, and, therefore, Mr. DINGLEY, after consul- 
tation with the Speaker and other leaders on the Republican side, decided to 
allow the bill to remain on the Calendar. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is the climax. The Post has some very 
bright newspaper men, and they are, as a rule, as they go—I ama 
newspaper man myself nsible; but I will tell you that the 
newspaper reporter had better hide who put that article in the 
paper, because there is danger that the House will kidnap him— 

lux him, as we call it in North Carolina—when he treats 
them that way. 

There is no doubt that the repars gave the correct reason for 
their nonaction, but the point about it is the audacity of a news- 
popar man having the courage to tell the truth. Itis outrageous. 

were a member of the House I would not stand it. Itis out- 
rageous to tell the truth on them in that way. It may be, however, 
that they will let him off easy on account of that reference to the 
Republican campaign slogan—more revenues—as the panacea of 
all our ills; that is, that the way to give the people relief is to tax 
them more, 

Here is an important measure to protect the Treasury, to pre- 
serve the credit of the country, to prevent our Treasury from be- 
ing filched, to prevent debt from sg piled up on us for future 
porc to pay, and the House will not uponit. Why? 

use the St. Louis convention meets next week, and they are 
afraid that they will start and give a new impetus to the silver 
movement, which they have been trying to smother down. But, 
like Banquo's ghost, it will not down. ey are afraid to do any- 
thing. ey will be d——4 if they do, and they will be dd if 
my don’t. she poopie will pisce the responsibility upon them. 
es, they are afraid that a large number of the members of the 
House will have to vote for the bond measure. 'They can not 
now hold it down, because their constituents are writing to them. 
That is a humiliating confession. It is almost a shame upon the 
American Congress that such a confession should be e from 
one of the t legislative branches as its excuse for not acting 
upon one of the most important measures that has been before 
these bodies in ten years. Now, what I wanted to say is this: If 
the House does not dare to pass that antibond bill now, then we 
should stay in session till after the Republican convention; then 
if the reasons given in the Post are correct, we might be able to 
get the bill passed through that House and save the people from 
another bond deal this summer. In my opinion we should not 
* with matters standing in this shape. 
rning that the Senators are very anxious to get their dinners. 
and are equally anxious to have me continue afterwards, I will 
try to be agreeable to them. I wish I could be agreeable and 
obliging to my constituents at the same time. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to mony the amendment by fixing 
the hour of final adjournment at 4 o’clock to-morrow instead of 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that modifi- 
cation will be made. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
half past 9 or 9 o’clock. 

Mr. BUTLER. Half 9 will be better. : 

Mr. ALLISON. Would the Senator from North Carolina pre- 
fer half past 9? 
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Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 
Mr. ALLISON. I fixed it at 9 o’clock to suit the Senator from 
North Carolina. I will modify my motion and make it half 


past 9. 

Mr. PEFFER. Before the motion for a recess is put to the 
Senate I desire to ask for a unanimous-consent agreement that 
there ost be no ae taken trom, the Calendar to-night for the pur- 
pose of putting them upon their passage. 

Mr. ALLISON . I hope that suggestion will be adopted by 
unanimous consent., 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas asks 
unanimous consent that at the evening session no bills shall be 
taken from the Calendar and put upon their passage. Is there 
objection to such an agreement? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now let us take a recess. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until half past 9 o'clock this evening. - 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 9 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The Senate reassembled at half past 9 o'clock p. m. 
SILAS P. KELLER. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bacon in the chair) laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S. 861) for the relief of Silas P. Keller, which was, in line 
6, to strike out the word Indians“ where it occurs the second 
time, and insert the words Indian bands." 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the bill lie on the table for the present. 

Mr. PLATT. I move its reference to the Committee on Indian 


Affairs. 
Mr. COCKRELL. That is right. 
The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
nses 


bill (H. R. 5210) making . to provide for the e 
of t i year 


e government of the District of Columbia for the fis 
ending June 30, 1897, and for other pu E 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 2663) to amend the laws relating to navigation; in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the concurrent resolution of the 
House of Representatives providing for the adjournment of the 
present session of Congress. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The per also announced that the 0 of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (S. 1853) for the relief of Edward Rice; and 

A bill (H. R. 9226) to Sa the time and places for holding the 
district and circuit courts of the northern district of Texas. 


BILL INTRODUCED, 


Mr. CANNON introduced a bill (S. 3296) granting to the State 
of Utah the Industrial Christian Home in Salt Lake City; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 


PAY OF LETTER CARRIERS. 


Mr. HALE (at 10 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.). I enter a 
motion to reconsider the vote by which the Senate passed the bill 
(S. 3058) to increase the pay of letter carriers. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I thought it was the understand- 
iug that no business should be transacted this evening. 

Mr. HALE. The understanding was that no bill on the Cal- 
endar should be called up for consideration. This bill was taken 
from the Calendar and put on its passage, and I enter a motion 
to reconsider the vote by which it was p H 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I move to lay the motion to 
reconsider on the table. 

Mr. HALE. Ido not make the motion. I enter the motion. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I should like to have the Secre- 
tary Av the unanimous-consent arrangement entered into before 
we adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BACON in the chair). The 
Secretary will read the agreement. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
Mr. PEFFER. Before the motion for a recess is jt to the Senate I desire 


to ask for a unanimous-consent agreement that there shall be no bills taken 
from the Calendar to-night for the purpose of putting them upon their 


Mr. ALLISON. I hope that suggestion will be adopted by unanimous con- 


sent. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BACON in the chair). The Senator from 
Kansas unanimous consent that at the evening session no bills shall be 
taken from the Calendar and put upon their passage. Is there objection to 
such an agreement? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I desire to inquire whether the 


bill referred to by the Senator from Maine has gone to the House - 


of Representatives? 

Mr. HALE. "That makes no difference. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Let us know what the facts are. 

Mr. HARRIS. Forthe information of the Senate I should like 
to know what the bill is. 

Mr. HALE. It is a bill increasing the compensation of letter 
carriers. It adds about a million and a half dollars to the ex- 
penses of the Government, and so much taxation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that the 
bill has been sent to the House of Representatives. 

x Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Then the Senate has no jurisdio- 
on. 

Mr. HALE. I enter a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Ienter a motion to lay the motion 
to reconsider on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to reconsider is 
entered. The motion to lay on the table will have to be made at 


the proper ame 

Mr. RIS. IL suggest to the Senator from Maine that if he 
desires to reconsider the vote he should connect with his motion, 
as it seems to me, a request that the House of Representatives 
shall return the bill, as it has gone to the House. 

Mr. HALE. I have no doubt that, under the courtesy which 
exists between the Houses, if the motion is made within the neces- 
sary time under the Senate rules the bili will be held up, because 
otherwise that would always have to be done in every case. 

Mr. HARRIS. Still,in the absence of the bill, can the Senator 
proceed with his motion—— 

Mr. HALE. Then let me suggest to the Senator, who is an old 
parliamentarian, that no motion to reconsider within the two days 
would ever amount to anything, because when a bill is passed 


it always to the other House. 
Mr. HARRIS. That is quite true; but in reply I suggest to the 
Senator that so far as my memory goes back, where a has been 


passed by the Senate and has ponp to thè other House, and a mo- 
tion has been made to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed, there has been connected with such motion a request that 
the House should return the bill. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator knows it would be useless now to 
make any motion. I simply enter the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will have read for 
the information of the Senate the second clause of Rule XIII, upon 
that subject. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

When a i 1 D s 
C the posse Secenion of the Beanie: 
and communicated to the House of resentatives, the motion to re- 
consider shall be accompanied by a motion uest the House to return 
the same; which last motion shall be acted Apon Immediately: and without 
debate, and if determined in the negative, shall be a final disposition of the 
motion to reconsider. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I rise to a point of order. Itis 
that the motion of the Senator from Maine to reconsider is not in 
order unless accompanied, as required wy the rule, with the request 
that the House shall return the bill. Not being accompanied by 
that x vd of course the motion is not in order. 

Mr. E. Ihaveonly entered a motion to reconsider. 
entirely willing that it shall take its fate under the rule. 

I have no idea that the House of Representatives, after the mo- 
tion to reconsider is entered, will take any action until the Senate 
has had an opportunity to consider the matter. I do not think, 
and I suppose a great many Senators agree with me, that the pres- 
ent is an opportune time for increasing the salaries of a favored 
class. The whole course of Congress this winter has been against 
increasing salaries. There has been a great importunity and & 
great pressure to increase the salaries of the letter carriers all over 
the country. I do not sympathize with that movement, and I 
enter this motion now, although I am entirely aware that one re- 
sult of it will be that I may be denounced in many quarters as 
lacking in my duty. But I enter the motion and take the respon- 
sibility of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion that 
when the motion is made it will have to be accompanied by the 
other motion under the rule. The Chair does not understand the 
Senator from Maine now to make the motion. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I understand by the ruling of the 
Chair that the motion can not now be entertained, 
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Mr. HALE. I do not make the motion. I simply enter the 
motion. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. But the Senator from 
misunderstood the Chair. The Chair ruled thatit did not under- 
stand the Senator from Maine now to make the motion to recon- 
sider, but that whenever a motion was made to reconsider under 


on 


the rule the accompanying request for the return of the bill must 
also be made. But this is simply in the nature of a notice that 
such a motion will be made. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It amounts to nothing. 

Mr. HALE. That is not for the Chair to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is not for the Chair to 
determine. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. It amounts to nothing, as I shall 
contend when this matter comes up at the next session. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNIN , its Chief Clerk, announced that the S er of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution; 
and they were thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (H. R. 7664) making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 

of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, 
and for other purposes; 

A bill u R. 8321) to authorize the county of St. Louis, in the 
State of Minnesota, to build or authorize the building of a foot 
and wagon bridge across the St. Louis River, between Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, at a point near Fond du Lac, in said State of Min- 


nesota; 
A bill (H. R. 4580) to amend section 3449 of the Revised Stat- 


‘A bill (H. R.3990) granting a pension to Mrs. Eliza G. Pyne; 

A bill (t R. 9447) to amend section 1 of an act to amend an act 
entitled ‘‘An act authorizing the Postmaster-General to adjust 
certain oe Tee parti for loss by Erie fire, or other 
unavoidable ty,” 1 May 9, 1888; an 

A joint resolution es. 201) extending the time of payments 
due from settlers and purchasers on all ceded Indian reservations, 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate adjourn, to meet at 11 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was to; and (at 11 o’clock p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, June 11, 1896, at 11 o’clock 
A. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 10, 1896. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Cavalry arm. 

First Lieut. Franklin Oliver Johnson, Third Cavalry, to be cap- 
tain, June 8, 1896, vice Bourke, Third sag deceased. 

Second Lieut. Alexander Wallace Perry, Ninth Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant, June 8, 1896, vice Johnson, Third Cavalry, pro- 
moted. 

Infantry arm. 

Second Lieut. Harry Raymond Lee, Eleventh Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant, June 8, 1896, vice Penn, Second Infantry, ap- 
pointed quartermaster. 

POSTMASTER, 

Axel S, Ellis, to be postmaster at Sioux Falls, in the county of 
Minnehaha and State of South Dakota, in the place of B. F. Camp- 
bell, Alfred D. Tinsley now holding the commission under arecess 
appointment. 


— ä —-— 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed. by the Senate June 10, 1896, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 3 
First Lieut. Franklin Oliver Johnson, to be captain, Third Cay- 


nd Lieut. Alexander Wallace Perry, to be first lieutenant, 
Third Cavalry. $ 
Second Lieut. Harry Raymond Lee, to be first lieutenant, Second 
Infantry. 
POSTMASTERS. 


Axel S. Ellis, to be postmaster at Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

William H. Chapman, to be postmaster at Farmersville, in the 
county of Collin and State of Texas. 

Charles C. Field, to be postmaster at Puyallup, in the county of 


Pierce and State of Washington. 
John L. Anable, to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, in the 
county of Skagit and State of Washington. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, June 10, 1896. 
[Continuation of legislative day of Saturday, June 6, 1896.] 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order at 10 
o'clock a. m. by the Speaker. 


HOUSE BILLS LAID ON THE TABLE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following House bills, 
which are ordered to lie on the table, Senate bills covering the 
same subjects having passed the House: 

A bill (H. R. 796) amending the act for the adjustment of rail- 
road land pente; 

E us (H. R. 7868) to bridge the Missouri River near Boon- 
e, Mo.; 

A bill (H. R. 8885) amending the act approving the funding act 
of Arizona; 

A bill (H. R. 6119) providing for a commission to investigate 
problems presented by labor, agriculture, and capital; 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 191) authorizing ascientific investi- 
gation of the fur-seal fisheries; and 

A bill (H. R. 6403) amending the act forthe protection of tho 
salmon fisheries in Alaska. 


REBINDING OF PRESIDENTS' MESSAGES. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the adoption of 
the resolution which I send to the Clerk's desk, which resolution 
Ithink is 8 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Public Printer is hereby authorized to rebind such of 
the original messages of the Presidents of the United States as may, in 
the pa t of the Clerk of the Honse, uire rebinding, for preservation 

e 88 o: 


int f the House; &nd the Clerk of the House is hereby directed to 
deliver said original messages to the Public Printer for the purpose herein 
authorized. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


MATERIAL FOR MINOR COINS. 


Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present 
from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures the reso- 
lution which I send to the Clerk's desk, with the recommendation 
that it do pass. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secre of the Treasury be requested to communicate 
tothe House at the Pactra ate of the nest —.— such information as 
he may have or may be able to obtain meantime as to the comparative mer- 
itsand advantages of pure nickel, nickel alloy, aluminium combined or alloyed 
with other metals, and of copper bronze as material for our minor coins; and 
for the P potas oe of making such information as full and complete as possi- 
bie the tary of the Treasury is authorized to have Mone such experi- 
mental minor coins of the metals above mentioned, pure and in combination 
with other metals, as he may deem n and proper, and is uested to 
communicate to the House the results and conclusions derived such 
experimental coinage. 


'The resolution was agreed to. 
REPORT ON JAPANESE COMPETITION. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a privileged 
resolution for printing some additional copies of a report. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, 'That there be printed for the use of the House 10,000 copies of tho 
report of the Committee on Ways and Means on Japanese competition. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Ishouldlike to ask the gentleman from 
Maine if this was a unanimous report? 

Mr. DINGLEY. There is no minority report presented. The 
understanding was that if one was presented it would be printed 
with the majority report. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. There have been no views of the minority 
submitted? 

Mr. DINGLEY. There have been no views of the minority 
presented, butif they should be there would be leave for printing 
them in connection with the report. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


UNITED STATES COURT AT HARTFORD, CONN, 


Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill (S. 2850) changing the time for holding 
circuit courts of the United States in the district of Connecticut. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


of oem Se and that after to third Tuesday of 
said circuit court now by law provided to be held annually on 
day in September shall be discontinued. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I should like to have some 
explanation from the gentleman about this. 
. HENRY of Connecticut. I will say that this bill is an 
exact copy of a bill which has been considered by the Judiciary 
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Committee of the House and favorably reported. The passage of 
the bill is asked for by the bar of the State, and also by the judge 
of the United States district court. Nobody objects to it. Itis 
merely for the convenience of the bar of the State. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill. T 1 

Accordingly, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the 
rules were suspended and the bill passed. 


AMERICAN REGISTER FOR STEAMER MENEMSHA. 


Mr. LOW. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (S. 2978) to provide an American register for the steamer 
Menemsha. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Navigation is hereby author 
ized and directed to cause the Mare Foti pre steamer Menemsha, owned 
Charles W. Hogan, a citizen of the United States, to be registered as a vesse. 
of the United States. 

Src. 2. That the Se of the Treasury is hereby authorized and di: 
rected to cause the inspection of said vessel, steam boilers, steam pipes, and 
their appurtenances, and cause to be granted the usual certificate issued to 
steam vessels of the merchant marine without reference to the fact that said 

steam boilers, steam pipes, and appurtenances were not constructed Deni 
suant to the laws of the United States, and were not constructed of iron 
stamped pursuant to said laws; and the tests in the inspection of said boil- 
ers, steam pipes, and appurtenances shall be the same all respects as to 
strength and safety as are required in the inspection of boilers constructed 
in the United States for marine purposes. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I should like to have the report read, or some 
explanation. 

he report (by Mr. McCormick) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (8.2978) granting an American register for steamer Menemsha, 
have examined the bill and accompanying papers, and report the same back 
to the House and recommend its passage. ` 

An identically similar bill was favorably reported from this committee 
May 8 last, and that bill (H. R. 8557) is now upon the House Calendar. 

The 2 p the facts in the case as taken from the committee's report 
on the House 2 

“The Menemsha is an iron steamer, built at Newcastle, a in 1885. 
Her length is 310 feet 6 inches; beam, 38 feet 8 inches; depth of hold, 27 feet; 
tonnage, 1,724 net and 2,743 gross, She was classed in Llo; rior to her 
wreck as 100 Al, and, by the repairs put upon her by the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company, she is now in first-class condition. 

“The owner of the Menemsha, Mr. Charles W. Hogan, is a citizen of the 
United States, and purchased the vessel from the Mendota Steamship Com- 
pany, of England, for $43,000, which price included the bill for re put 

the Lei. News Shipbu —— 


upon said vessel, which were made 
Mr. Hogan assum: 


Smaller 
“The Menemsha encounte 


e e building and Dock Com: 
[me di 70 g 888.9 being ine AA of the -fourths of her md 

In view of these facts your committee report the bill favorably and recom- 
mend that it pass. 

Mr.DINGLEY. As I understand from the report, the only 
reason for the passage of this bill is that the wreck occurred out- 
side of the jurisdiction of the United States—beyond the three- 
mile limit? 

Mr. LOW. Yes. 

Two-thirds voting in favor thereof, the rules were suspended 
and the bill passed. 


CONTESTED ELECTION CASE—HOPKINS VS. KENDALL. 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the contested 
election case of Hopkins vs. Kendall, of the Tenth Congressional 
district of Kentucky, and ask for the passage of a resolution which 
ae pon unanimously reported by the Committee on Elections 

0. 1. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, Thatthe parties in the contested election case of N. T. Hopkins 
vs. J. M. Kendall be permitted to take additional testimony touching the elec- 
tion in Clark County up to the Ist day of August, 1896, according to the rules 
for taking testimony in contested election cases prescribed in tne statutes of 
the United States. Baia testimony to be confined to the issues made by the 
notices of contest and the answer thereto. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to have some explanation of this. 
3 the inquiry if this is from the Committee on Elections 

0. 

Mr. MOODY. It is from the Committee on Elections No. 1. 
This resolution was considered by all the members of the com- 
mittee present. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] 
was present when it was adopted in the committee, and it meets 
his approval. 

Mr. BAILEY. Ihave no further questions. 

Mr. MOODY. I move the adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


FOREST FIRES ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN, 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H. R. 9123. ; 


. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 9123) to prevent forest fires on the public domain. 


lic domain, or shall carelessly or ligently leave or suffer fire to burn unat- 
tended near any timber or other De peces material, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof in err Aur rips court of the 
United States having jurisdiction of thesame, shall be fined in a sum not more 


than $5,000 or be imp med for a term of not more than two years, or both. 


Sec. 2. That any person who shall build a camp fire, or other fire, in or near 
any forest, timber, or other inflammable 1 the public domain, 
, before breaking camp or lea said fire, t ext the same. 
Any person failing to do so shall be deemed oR Ss meanor, and, 
upon conviction thereof in any district court of the United States having 
jurisdiction of the same, shall be fined in a sum not more than $1,000 or be 
imprisoned for a term of not more than one year, or both. 
EC. 3. That in all cases arising under this nct the fines collected shall be 
paid into the public-school fund of the county in which the lands where the 
offense was committed are situate. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 


passing the bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. I should like to ask the gentleman from what 
committee this proposition comes? 

Mr.SHAFROTH. I will state to the gentleman that this comes 
from the Committee on Public Lands; and I will make a little 
statement concerning the necessity of this legislation. At the 
present time there is no law on the statute books p ing per- 
sons for setting fire to forests. Great destruction to the timber 
on the public domain is caused by forest fires. "There has been 
considerable legislation on cutting timber; but the amount of 
timber that is cut compared with the destruction by fire is almost 
infinitesimal. The cutting is simply done near lines of railroads, 
which upon the map would be indicated simply by a line; but a 
forest fire will begin and it will sometimes in three days cover 100 
square miles, thus destroying a growth of years. 

Now, the necessity for legislation like this is apparent to every- 
one. We in the West for years have seen the necessity of pre- 
serving the timber on the public domain. We are inter in 
preserving the shade, so that the snowson the mountains will not 
melt until the summer, and when they do melt will furnish a 
copious supply of water for irrigation purposes in the plains be- 


low. There is nome in the United States statutes that prohibits ' 


persons from setting fire to forests, and this bill has been con- 
sidered by the Committee on Public Lands, which has reported it 
unanimously. It has been referred to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and he has recommended its enactment; and so, if seems 
to me, there should be no opposition whatever to the measure. 
Mr. BAILEY. If the gentleman will permit me, I believe this 
is a bill that ought to have come from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, inasmuch as it creates and punishes a crime. I cordially 
assent to the proposition that a man who willfully and maliciously 
sets fire to the public domain ought to be aay punished; but 
it appears to me that the punishment is out of all proportion 


to the offense, in that it sends a man to the ee fg two 


years because he negligently or carelessly happens to set to the 
pans domain, Thoughit may not burn asquare mile nor a square 

oot, under this bill he could be pe in the penitentiary and made 
infamous during the balance of his life. I think the bill ought to 
be limited to men who “willfully and maliciously” or who will- 
fully or maliciously " commit the offense, but to punish a man by 
two years in the penitentiary for carelessly setting fire to the pub- 
lic domain is altogether out S: proponon to the offense, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Ithink if you will examine the first section 
of the bill you will find that it is: That any person who shall 
willfully or maliciously set on fire." The words“ willfully or ma- 
eue d " are used. 

Mr. BAILEY. I may have misunderstood it, but I think it 
covered the case of carelessness or negligence. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That feature is covered in the second sec- 
tion. I want to explain the necessities for that. Nine-tenths of 
the forest fires occur on account of campers who go out and camp 
near some stream and leave a fire burning. They do not totall: 
extinguish it. A wind comes up and blows the into the ad. 
joining forest, and then you have a conflagration, and itis almost 
impossible to extinguish it. The fires have to burn until they 
come to barren land or a stream of some kind which the fire can 
not leap; this bill is to meet the case of those ple who will 
start camp fires and will not extinguish them. There is no mini- 
mum punishment prescribed, so that the court can take into con- 
sideration all the circumstances. It says not more than $1,000; 
so that the court may inflicta punishment of only$1. We thought 
it best to leave it entirely in the discretion of the court, which 
would take into consideration all the circumstances. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is the second section. Ithought I was not 
mistaken in what the first section contained. I find that it reads: 

That any person who shall willfully or maliciously set on fire or cause to be 
. . ˙—6⅜ßm,ör soem REY 
timber or — — material, etc. = 

This is a matter in which my constituents can not ibly be 
interested, for we have not and never had an acre of public land in 
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our State. I simply suggest that you are defining a crime and 
punishing it out of proportion to the offense, which, I think, is al- 
ways bad legislation. I make no objection if the House desires to 
ass it. . 
y Mr. SHAFROTH. In answer to the suggestion of the gentle- 
man, I simply desire to say that there is no minimum fine or im- 
risonment imposed by this bill, but it leaves the punishment to 
e judge, who can fine the party found guilty a dollar if he 
ch 


ooses. 

Mr. LITTLE. What is to hinder the States or Territories in 
which these lands lie from enacting laws for the punishment of 
this offense? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. They have passed laws concerning the sub- 
ject-matter. It is difficult to enforce the State laws. It is fear 
- of Federal jurisdiction that will make the offenders observe the 


law. 

Mr. LITTLE. If the people of the Territories or States who are 
to be protected by this will not respect the laws of their own 
States, it will not justify Congress; I think, in placing the matter 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal courts. _ f 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In answer to that suggestion, I wish to say 
just this: We have had some legislation of this kind on our State 
statute, of course; but persons living in the immediate vicinity 
of this timber are not so much interested in its preservation as 
those who live on the plains below who want the water during 
the summer months. : : ae 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. What States will this proposed legislation 
cover? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. All the States. 

Mr. LITTLE. Every one of them. 

Ms. DOOLITTLE. A great deal of timber has been destroyed 
in my State through the carelessness of campers and sheep herd- 
ers—most valuable timber—worth hundreds, thousands, and even 
millions of dollars. Ithink legislation of this character is very 
urgently required in the West to preserve the timber against the 
ee carelessness of the persons who go there. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The people against whom we seek to pro- 
tect this timber are not so much those residing permanently in 
those portions of the country as the hunters who go there tran- 
siently and do not care anything about the permanent welfare of 
the State. The class of persons whom we desire to reach do not 

jield so readily to State law as they would to the authority of the 

nited States Government. z S 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman makes a very serious accusation 

t his own people when he says that they do not respect the 
laws which their own representatives make. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is not an accusation against my own 

le; itis an accusation against offenders of the law, and often 
they are not residents of the State. At any rate, we know that a 
law on this subject emanating from Federal authority would be 
better observed than a State enactment, on account of the greater 


certainty of prosecution. . 

Mr. TTLE. In my State portions of the public domain are 
scattered here and there over the State; and under this proposed 
legislation a citizen who might happen to touch off fire on one of 
those tracts would be subject to prosecution in the Federal courts, 
and in order to be tried might be carried 80 or 100 miles away. 
Now, I think that if the citizens of the States sought to be pro- 
tected by this bill will not enforce their own State laws, then the 
jurors who would be furnished to the Federal courts in those 

tates from the same citizenship can not be intrusted to enforce 
a law of this kind. ee A x 
The fact is, I do not think Congress is justified in exercising 
urisdiction through the Federal courts in matters where the 
raa courts already have ample authority and power under State 
laws framed for the purpose of dealing with this question. I can 
not see why a citizen should be in greater terror of going to the 
penitentiary under a conviction in a Federal court than of going 
to the penitentiary through a conviction in a State court. If the 
evil of which entlemen complain is so serious, then the States 
that suffer in this way ought not only to pass laws, but to enforce 
them. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. It is more difficult to detect these men 
through the officials of the State than it would be through the 
power of the Federal Government. Es ; 

Mr. LITTLE. It strikes me that the State organization, with 
its power to detect and punish offenses against the law through 
the instrumentality of constables, sheriffs, etc., of the respective 
counties, must be better equipped for the discovery and prosecu- 
tion of these offenses than Federal officers scattered here and there. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. With all due deference to the gentleman, I 
think he is mistaken. 

Mr.SHAFROTH. In reply to the suggestions which have been 
made against this bill, I wish to say that the timber which the bill 
seeks to protect is on the public domain, and it seems to me absurd 
to say that the United States Government can not or should not 
pass laws to protect the timber upon its own domain. 


Mr. LITTLE. My views on this question impel me to object to 


the of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. SHAFROTH], to suspend the rules and pass 


the bill. 

The question having been put, 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair, the ayes have it. 

Mr. LITTLE. call for a division, 

The question being again taken, there were—ayes 93, noes 8. 

Mr. LITTLE. No quorum. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I withdraw the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is withdrawn; and the gentleman 
from W ong [Mr. MERGE] is recognized. 

Mr. LITTLE. I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair understands, the point of no 
quorum is withdrawn. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The bill has been withdrawn. The gentle- 
man withdrew his point after.I had withdrawn the bill. 


WORK ON UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD LAND PATENTS. 


Mr. MONDELL moved to suspend the rules and adopt the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution: i 
Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the 
Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, authorized and directed to 
resume work 1 and to issue patents to the Union Pacific Railway Com- 
MESE E CR EE are 
strued as waiving any right that the Uni States may have to declare a 
forfeiture as to the lands which have not been so sold by said company: Pro- 
vided, That the words“ bona fide purchasers " herein contained not be 
held to include the holders of lands secured by mortgage on such land grant. 
x ns DINGLEY. Ishouldlike to have this resolution explained 
riefly. 

Mr. MONDELL. The lands referred to in this resolution aro 

lands along the line of the Union Pacific Railway and within its 
land-grant limit. About a year ago the Secretary of the Interior 
issued orders to the Commissioner of the General Land Office to 
cease patenting lands to the Union Pacific Railway Company and 
other land-grant roads pending legislation by Congress in regara 
to those roads and their land grants. It is evident that this Con- 
gress will take no action in regard to those roads or their land 
grants. In the States of Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska, and Utah 
there are some two and a half millions of acres which have been 
sold by the Union Pacific Railway Company to actual settlers, 
In a great many cases those lands were entirely paid for several 
years ago, and in other cases they are under contract and partly 
paid for. They are absolutely in the hands of actual settlers and 
are for the most part the only real estate owned by them. Itisa 
great hardship to those settlers that they are unable to obtain 
patents for their lands. The resolution provides that it shall not 
affect the title of the Government in any Union Pacific Railway 
Company lands that have not been sold to bona fide purchasers, 
Citizens of the States interested are very anxious to have the De- 
partment resume the patenting of the lands that have been actually 
sold to bona fide settlers. 
Mr. PARKER. I would like to ask the gentleman whether this 
proposed legislation will make good the title to lands sold by the 
railway company after the United States declared that the grant 
should be forfeited? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will say to the gentleman that the United 
States has never declared these lands forfeited. There is no ques- 
tion between the United States and the Union Pacific Company as 
to the forfeiture of their lands. That question never has been 
raised. The company has fulfilled the terms of its agreement 
with the Government in full. There has simply been an arbitrary 
ruling of the Secretary that, temporarily, patents for these lands 
shall not issue. 

Mr. PARKER. Is not some reason given for that raling? 

Mr. MONDELL. Inreply to the question of the gentleman from 
New Jersey, I will read an extract 
Secretary of the Interior: 

I have recently deemed it advisable to direct the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office to allow his force to give their time to selections of lands 
made by roads other than bond-aided roads. I have not undertaken to pass 
finally upon the mente of the bond-aided roads, but I have considered, in view 
of the fact that this whole subject must come before Congress, that it is ad- 
visable to leave the lands as they are for the present. 

Now, this resolution simply provides that the Secretary shall 
issue patents to the Union Pacific Company for all lands which 
have been sold by said company to bona fide purchasers: **Pro- 
vided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to affect 
any right that the United States may have to declare a forfeiture 
as to lands that have not been sold.” Thus it absolutely protects 
the Government, and what we ask is mum that these settlers 
who have bought theirlands in good faith shall receive title to 


them. 

Mr. McEWAN. I desire toask the gentleman what is meant 
by the words resume work" in this resolution. Does it mean 
the expenditure of money upon these lands? 


om the annual report of the 


1896. 
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Mr. MONDELL. No, sir. The Secretary instructed the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office last year to cease work in his 
department upon the lists of these lands furnished by the roads 


to be patented. 

Mr. MCEWAN. But what is that work”? 

Mr. MONDELL. It is simply labor in the department. The 
Secretary directed the Commissioner to suspend work upon the 
issuing of patents for these lands, and this resolution proposes to 
direct him to resume that work. 

Mr. BELL of Texas. I desire to ask the gentleman whether 
this bill has been reported by the Committee on Pacific Railroads? 

Mr. MONDELL. It has been reported unanimously by the 


Committee on Public Lands of this House. 
Mr. BELL of Texas. But has it been zoora by the Commit- 
tee on Pacific Railroads? Was it referred to that committee? 


Mr. MONDELL. No, sir; it went to the Committee on Public 
Lands in both Houses. 

Mr. BELL of Texas. I remember the bill now, and I want an 
opportunity to make a little explanation in regard to it, but I will 
not interrupt the gentleman at this time. 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BELL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, this bill, or one exactly like 
it, was referred to the Committee on Pacific Railroads. The gen- 
tlemen who represented the railroad companies appeared before 
the committee and made pal bere’ and the position taken by 
them was this: They contended that a mortgage made in good 
faith would have exactly the same effect as a sale, and if we 
should pass this bill or the bill similar to it which was pend- 
ing before that committee, the effect would be to at once not only 
authorize but require the Secretary of the Interior to issue pat- 
ents for all the lands covered by mortgage as well as for those 
which have been actually sold. ere may have been some dispo- 
sition made of the bill at a time when I was not present in the 
committee, but I know there was a very general opposition to the 
passage of such a bill, and I am sure that a matter of this at 
importance ought not to be disposed of at this time, especially in 
the absence of the chairman of that committee. The bill has a 
much more far-reaching effect than seems to be 3 by the 

ntleman in charge of it, unless the attorneys who appeared 
5 — the committee were entirely mistaken in their contention, 
and I do not think the subject ought to be disposed of summarily 

at this time. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the gentleman from 
Texas it seems to me that he does not understand the scope of the 
resolution or else he must have in mind some Tog m char- 
acter of legislation than that pro here. is is simply a 
concurrent resolution, not even a joint resolution, and can notin 
any manner chanke existing law or affect in any way the existing 
law relating to the Union Pacific Railway land grants. It is 
simply a resolution providing that men who have gone into these 
States and in good faith invested their all in real estate for the 
paps of securing homes shall have their lands patented to them 
as they have been patented heretofore. 

I wish to call the attention of the gentleman to the fact that up 
to one year ago there was no delay whatever in the issue of the 
patents to these people; but the Secretary of the Interior, pendin 
possible legislation (understand that the question never was rai 
as to the right of the company to any of the lands)—but pending 

ssible legislation by Congress the Secretary felt that it might 
be better to use the force in the Department in other lines rather 
than in patenting these lands in view of possible action by Con- 
gress. t is the only reason for their suspension. This resolu- 
tion simply directs the Secretary of the Interior to issue to these 
settlers—in other words, it is an expression of Congress on the sub- 


ject. 

Mr. BELL of Texas. Does it not say ‘‘purchasers”? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; to issue to the bona fide purchasers the 
patents to which they are clearly entitled. 

Mr. BELL of Texas. Now,the point is that a lawyer of emi- 
nence nominated by the President of the United States or one of 
the justices of the Supreme Court of the United States was asked 
recently the specific question before the committee when this 
matter was . — consideration as to what effect the passage of 
such a law would have. He replied that it would not only affect 
the issuance of patents, and thus affect claims to titles, but would 
also require the issuance to the bona fide and good-faith mort- 
gageo of patents to them. That was the position taken by Mr. 

ustice Peckham, who I understand to be very eminent as a 
lawyer, and while of course he may be mistaken, we certainly 
ought not to commit ourselves to a policy that may have that 
effect, when it is clearly not intended by the gentleman in charge 
of the measure. . 

Mr. MONDELL. If the tleman will look at the list set forth 
in this report by Senator ALLEN, a list which is printed to ac- 
company the report—and remember that this bill passed the 
Senate unanimously—he will find that it refers to certain lists 


containing some two and one-half million acres of land which are 
affected by the present conditions. It is true that the Union Pa- 
cific land grant—the entire grant—is covered by bonds; but in no 
possible Ms Fos a concurrent resolution affect any law in refer- 
ence to the Union Pacific land grants, especially when it provides 
specifically that it shall be confined 3 to the issuance of 
patents with reference to lands held by absolute and bona fide 
purchasers. 

Mr. BELL of Texas. Not settlers, but purchasers,as I under- 
stand the resolution. 

Mr. MONDELL (continuing). And the Government abso- 
lutely retains the right of forfeiture. 

Mr. BELL of Texas. But it is well known to all lawyers who 
are familiar with such subjects that when a patent is issued by 
the Government it puts an end to the contention. 

Mr. MONDELL. But it is true that patents are being annulled 
every aay by the Department. 

Mr. B of Texas. I understand that; but only in cases of 
fraud, or something of that kind. 

Mr. MONDELL. And this resolution simply directs the Secre- 
tary to do what has been done heretofore by all the Secretaries. 
There has never been a question heretofore up to one year ago 
that these men were not entitled to their patents. Up to that 
time they were TOCE e patents as fast as they complied with 
the conditions required by the road and the railroad company ap- 
plied for patents. 

Now, I am certain that the gentleman from Texas does not ask 
me to go back home, and other gentlemen who represent the States 
interested in this matter—some twenty-two or twenty-three thou- 
sand farmers being involved—and say to them that the House 
absolutely refuses to allow the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
patents to the railway company for their lands. 

Mr. BELL of Texas. No, but I would like him to say this to 
these people, that we do not think it safe, just on the close of theses- 
sion, when there is not a quorum present, to pass a law or a joint 
resolution, which is practically the same thing, which will have 
the effect, in the judgment of some of the best lawyers of the 
country, to not only settle these questions so far as they are con- 
cerned, but also so far as the mortgagees or holders of mortgages 
are concerned. 

Mr.SHAFROTH. The gentleman from Texas labors under a 
misapprehension. He assumes that this is a joint resolution. 

A ELL of Texas. Iso understood the gentleman in charge 
of it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. This is not a joint resolution but a concur- 
rent resolution; and such a resolution can not change existing 
law. Inoneinstance—in the case of a joint resolution—it requires 
the signature of the President, and then it has the effect of a law; 
but a concurrent resolution has no such effect. It is simply di- 
rectory to the Secretary of the Interior. 

And I wish to say now that I am a member of the committee, 
and made the report in this instance, and that the resolution in- 
troduced, which came before the committee and members of the 
Public Lands Committee (which passed the Senate unanimously), 
does not contemplate M such action as the gentleman from 
Texas seems to apprehend. 

The Committee on Public Lands believe that the Secretary of 
the Interior should be directed to resume the issue of patents to 
these lands, and the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. McRAE] ,who 
was chairman of the Committee on Public Lands in the last Con- 
gress, drew this resolution himself. He did not like the wording 
of the resolution that was brought to the Committee on Public 
Lands, but drew this resolution in his own handwriting, and modi- 
fied it in the manner that he wanted to. It unanimously passed the 
Committee on Public Lands. It does not change existing law. It 
could not change existing law, because it is simply advisory to 
the erue of the Interior. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. HARTMAN]. 

Mr. TMAN. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the suggestion of 
the gentleman from Texas Mir. BELL] and to obviate his objec- 
tion, I will ask leave to pro the following amendment, which 
I 5 will do away with his objection entirely, if it does exist 
in fact: 

Provided, That the words “bona fide 


urchasers" herein contained shall 
not be held to include the holders of bon 


secured by mortgage on such land 


grant. 
That obviates the tleman's objection. 
Mr. MONDELL. I accept that amendment. 


Mr. BELL of Texas. I think that probably obviates some of 
my objections; but I still make the point that this bill ought to 
have been referred to the Committee on Pacific Railroads. The 
chairman of that committee is not here, and I see only two mem- 
bers of that committee present besides myself. I do not think 
that a bill of this kind and of this importance should be passed in 
the closing hours of this session, when there is no quorum present, 


when there is nobody present to whom it was referred who can 

explain particularly the effect of it. Therefore I object to it, 
ess of any amendment that may be offered. 3 

. MOND. Iyield to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 


Faris b 
Mr. of Texas. I should like to hear what the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Faris] has to say about this. 

Mr. FARIS. Mr. S er, I think my colleague on the Pacific 
Railroads Committee [Mr. BELL of Texas] is laboring under some 
misapprehension relative to this matter. I believe I attended all 
the meetings of the Pacific Railroads Committee. I do not believe 
that this resolution or any similar bill or resolution was ever be- 
fore that committee. This, however, did occur: In the early days 
of this session the receivers of the Union Pacific came before our 
committee and presented this difficulty that the management of 
the railroad was and is under, ressing the hope that the com- 
mittee would take the matter in d and that some legislation 
would be had on the subject, they representing to our committee 
that the Secretary of the Interior arbitrarily, of his own mo- 
tion, entirely suspended the issuance of these patents. For the 
information of the committee the Secretary of the Interior appeared 
before us and made a long statement on the subject, and, as I 
remember, he assumed the entire responsibility for the nt 
status in the matter of the issuance of patents, justifying himself 
because of the default on the part of the company and the expected 
continued default on the part of the company as to its obligations 
to the Government. He stated that he thought that the status 
quo should be maintained as to the matter when he stopped issu- 
ing these patents. Now, I do not remember that we have had any 

ill on the subject before the committee. I think, indeed, we 
never had, and I agree with my coll e, the gentleman from 
‘Texas . BELL], that this matter ought to have been referred 
to the ittee on Pacific Railroads. Mr. Speaker, as I under- 
stand it, there is no purpose or object in this resolution except to 

otect the bona fide purchasers of lands along the line of the 
nion Pacific road, and understanding the situation as I do from 
the hearings before our committee, I think this resolution ought 


to 

Mir. BELL of Texas. Do you not remember that Judge Peck. 
ham appeared before our committee and made a h in behalf 
of the mortgage bondholders, asking for this very legislation, and 
stating that the effect of it would be to require the issuance of 
patents not only where the land had been sold and the settler had 
gone upon it but also wherever it had been mortgaged in good 

ith? 


Mr. FARIS. Iwill say in answer to my colleague that I do not 
remember 

Mr. BELL of Texas. Lou remember Judge Peckham being 
before the committee? 

Mr. FARIS. Judge Peckham and Mr. Ellery Anderson were 
before our committee on the same day, one following the other, 
and they made a statement or argument, with a great deal of 
elaboration, upon this and kindred subjects. I have no recollec- 
tion that Judge Peckham stood in antagonism to Mr. Anderson 
on this proposition. 

Mr. BELL of Texas. No; on the contr the 
holders of the mortgages, he of course favo the 
legislation. 

. TAWNEY. Will not the amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. Hartman] obviate your objection? 

Mr. BELL of Texas. = certainly will to a certain extent. It 
does modify it very mu 

ear that Mr. Anderson, 


, representi 
it and wan 


Mr. FARIS. My recollection is very cl i 
one of the receivers for this road, insisted to the committee that 
some such relief as this ought to be accorded to these people buy- 
ing these lands, and, if my colleague n PE me, I will say 
that I have no recollection that Jud am or prey ier else 
ever referred to that subject or e any argument before the 
committee su uent to that day. 

. BELL of Texas. No, not subsequent to that day, but right 
on that day. 

Mr. BRODERICK. You understood that there were a great 
many lands in several States that purchasers had been in posses- 
sion of for a number of years, for which they had no patents? 

Mr.FARIS. Yes. 

Mr. BRODERICK. And they wanted their patents? 

Mr.FARIS. Yes; had paid the money in good faith; that many 
of them were living on the lands and all of them were affected by 
what was conceded and not e by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to be his own arbitrary act in the premises. . 

Mr. BRODERICK. I understand, also, that the bill went to 
the Committee on Public Lands of the Senate? ` 

Mr. FARIS. I heard that this morning, but did not know it 


before. 

Mr. 5 That committee is a safe committee, com- 
posed o wyers. 

Mr. rans. Imakeno point on that. Ionly refer to the failure 
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to present this matter to our committee, because such distin- 
guished men had ap before us and given us information, 
including the Secretary of the Interior, I think the resolution 
ought to pass. 

Mr. BRODERICK. I think so, too. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the concurrent resolution. 

Several MEMBERS. There is an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules, on a motion to suspend the 
rules there can be no amendment. 

Mr. HARTMAN, Can not it be done by unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. If there be no objection, the amend- 
ment will be considered as agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The age was put. 

The SPEAKER. Inthe opinion of the Chair, two-thirds having 
voted in favor thereof, the rules are suspended and the concurrent 
resolution is k 


JONATHAN SCOTT. 


Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a priv- 
ileged report. The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. E. 4526) granting a pension to Jonathan 
Scott, together with the message of the President of the United 
States, bearing date May 30, 1896, vetoing the same, directs me to 
report the bill back with the recommendation that the bill pass, 
the veto of the President to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr.DINGLEY. One moment. I desire tocall the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that under the Constitution the yeas and nays 
will have to be taken on the passage of that bill over the veto; and 
in view of the circumstances that exist it is hardly wise that they 
should be called. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. I realize that; but it seems to me that 
a quorum is present here this morning. [Cries of Oh, no!” 

r. DINGLEY. I think you had better withdraw the bill for 
ee and wait until we have a quorum. 

. KIRKPATRICK. In your judgment will there be a quo- 

rum here? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Ican not tell. Of course the gentleman 
well understands that if the absence of a quorum should bel 
oped on the yeas and nays it will be fatal to some matters of very 
great importance, among which is final adjournment. 

Mr. KÍRKPATRICK. I will allow the matter to stand for the 
present, and may eall it up a little later. 

The SP . The report is withdrawn. 


FOREST FIRES. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call up again the bill 
(H. R.9123) to prevent forest fires on the wem domain, and move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill. The gentleman from Ar- 
kansas m LITTLE] has withdrawn the point of no quorum. 

The ip pao qus The question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and in the mae of the Chair, two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were suspended 
and the bill was passed. 

TITLES TO CERTAIN LANDS IN MISSISSIPPI. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H. R. po to enable certain persons in the State 
of Mississippi to procure title to public land. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all persons who, ~ rchased 
in good faith from the State of Niet cay RE within the D miles ox 
granted limits of the Mobile and Ohio lroad, and which lands were in- 
cluded in approved swamp-land list No. 7, Augusta series, their heirs or 
assigns, s havethe preference right of entry for one year from the pas- 
sage of this act, either under the homestead law or by purchase at private 
— DM $1.25 per acre; and the fact that persons affected by this act have 
heretofore entry of lands under any law or laws shall not work a dis- 
qualification to make entry as herein provided. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
this is a bill that was unanimously reported by the Committee on 
Public Lands, and which is worded precisely as the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office recommended that it should be worded. 
'The case is this: On tember 20, 1850, there was a law passed 
by the United States Government granting a right of way and 
granting the even-numbered sections within a 6-mile limit to a 
certain railroad, styled in the act the Mobile and Chicago Rail- 
road Company, the Government reserving the odd-numbered sec- 
tions, having granted the even ones to the railway company, at 
an in price of $2.50, in order to indemnify the Government 
for the lands granted to the railroad company. Upon September 
20, 1850, the Government of the Uni States jenes what is 
known as the land- t act, by means of which they allowed 
States to select certain lands as swamp lands. The State of Mis- 
rng proceeded under the swamp-land-grant law to select cer- 
tain lands, and selected, among others, a great many of these 
lands which were upon this list of lands reserved to be sold at 
$2.50 an acre. The governor of the State of Mississippi certified 
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that land to the Interior Department. The Interior Department, 
on August 23, 1883, approved the list selected by the governor of 
the State of Mississippi, and transmitted to the governor on Feb- 
19, 1884, his approval of the list. The approval was never 
ies pes eai the Interior Department Ji 19 
ow, su uently the or ent, upon January 19, 
ties eee Mies these lands had been sold to parties who had 
bought them and had been living upon them for a generation, 
in many instances had buried their ancestors on them—the Depart- 
ment came to the conclusion that these lands were reserved, and 
revoked the Ppprovat which had been * given. The con- 
sequence has been to leave the lands of a great many people who 
have been living upon them for a generation or longer subject to 
homestead entry, and it is very natural for a man who wants to 
enter a homestead to prefer one with a house and barn and other 
conyeniences upon it rather than to go into the woods. A great 
deal of trouble has grown up in the counties where these lands 
situated, and where about 15,000 acres are involved. The bill 
is wordedin the 5 recommended by the Commissioner 
of Public Lands of the United States, and the passage of the bill 
is of immediate necessity in order to cure a crying evil which, if 
not cured, will cause a great deal of damage to actual, bona fide 
settlers upon these lands. 
Two-thirds having voted in the affirmative, the rules were sus- 
pended and the bill was passed. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. HAGER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

A bill (H. R. 2) disposing of two condemned cannon; and 

A bill (H. R. 7542) making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for other purposes. 


WILLIAM H. SCOFIELD AND OTHERS. 


Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. S er, I call up House bill No. 7338, 
and I move that the rules be suspended for the present considera- 
tion of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Not for the passage of the bill? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. No; my object is to amend it so that it will 
correspond to the form in which the bill is about to pass the 

te 


Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Why does not the gentleman move to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the Senate bill? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. L accept the suggestion of the Chair, and 
move to suspend the rules and pass the bill in the form in which 
Isend it to the Clerk's desk. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Tn M liability as sureties on the bond of Neil He 
defalcation of Neil Hepburn, as late master at Island, N. Y. And 


the 
W. Booth, deceased; Wilson P. Billar, Ezra L. Waterhouse, Moses C. z 
unt a W. Byles, and George A. Scofield any action that may have been insti- 
tuted against them to enforce such liability, and to cause to be satisfied of 
record any judgment that may have been entered against said sureties in 
any such action: Provided, however, That the provisions hereof shall apply 
y tothe bond covering amounts accrued subsequent to September 30, 1893. 

d unanimous consent a second was considered as ordered. 
Eos poe Mr. Speaker, I desire to have some explanation 

is bill. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that 
this is a bill that was rted some time ago unanimously by the 
Committee on the Judiciary and was before the House ona former 
occasion and went over on the objection of my colleague, Mr. 
BARTLETT. Subsequently my colleague called at the Post-Office 
Department and satisfied himself as to the propriety of the bill to 
the extent that he said he would not renew his objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the Post-Ofüce Department recommend 
the e of the bill? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. The Auditor's department, having charge 
of the subject, favors the of the bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. Do they recommend the passage of the bill? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. They have not specifically in any writin, 
recommended the passage, but they have written a letter whic 
is now before the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, w which 
that committee has reported the bill favorably, and which indi- 
cates that the Department favors the of the bill. It was 
upon that communication that the Senate Judiciary Committee 
recommended the pasaga. 

Mr. BAILEY. . Speaker, the chairman of the J none 
Committee tells me that this has been before that committee, an. 
that it is a proper bill, so I make no further question about it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to suspend 
rules and pass the bill. 


Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Speaker, one moment. I want to get some 
information about this. I will ask the gentleman why this bill 


was sent to the Judiciary Committee, if it involves a claim? 
Mr. FATRCHIL 


5 D. 
The bill relates to a 
named in it. 

Mr. McEWAN. Mr. Speaker, I do not think we have sufficient 
information yet to vote intelligently on this matter. The Gov- 
ernment is either going to give away money when it should not 
do so, or it is not 

Mr. CANNON. Let meask the gentleman from New York—— 

Mr. McEWAN. I believe I have the floor, Mr. Speaker. These 

ple went on this man’s bond knowing that they assumed a 
iability. Weare now asked to relieve them from that liability. 
and if we do it I think we are doing wrong. We have no right 
whatever to vote away the people’s money and give it to these 
men who assumed this liability. Let them pay. In other words, 
by this kind of legislation we are doing our best to entirelynullify 
the system of taking bonds for the protection of the Government. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, [think I can satisfy my friend 
on that point. These men were sureties on two bonds. The first 
expired September 30, 1893, and under it a liability accrued of 
$1,900. The second bond ired three quarters later, and under 
that bond a liability accrued of $2,800. Under the law the De- 
partment is required to notify sureties immediately of any defi- 
ciency discovered on the part of any postmaster. The Depart- 
ment neglected to do that. 

A deficiency in the accounts of this postmaster was discovered 
as early as June, 1893, amounting to more than $500; but the Gov- 
ernment failed to notify the sureties of this fact, although the offi- 
cers of the United States were corresponding with the 
urging him to make good his default. The bill as origi 
troduced and as originally reported by the Judiciary 
propon on that state of facts to releve the sureties from both 

mds. The bill as now amended relieves them from only the 
second bond, thus according with the views of the Judiciary - 
mittee of the Senate. With regard to the second bond the equi- 
ties in favor of the sureties are greater, for the reason that one of 
the sureties on the first bond died and the Department, owing to 
the death of that surety, wanted a new bond; and although the 
Government officials knowledge at the time that this post- 
master was in default to the extent of $1,900 the same men were 
accepted as sureties upon the second bond, they being kept in 
ignorance of the defalcation. 

Mr.BRUMM. From the statement just made by the gentle- 
man from New York . FAIRCHILD] it strikes me that this bill 
should have been sent to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. I think I can satisfy the gentleman on that 
point. At the time when this bill was introduced in the House, 
proceedings had been commenced ME these parties; and it 
was a question whether or not the Government should discon- 
tinue that action. It was to that view of the case that the bill 
3 Owing to objection made by my colleague from New 

ork [Mr. BARTLETT], at the time when the bill first came up, 
proceedings were continued and judgment entered. Execution is 
now in the hands of the marshal for enforcement, and will be 
enforced unless before this Co: adjourns this bill becomes a 
law. If that judgment should be enforced, these sureties, who 
are poor men with nothing in the world but their little homes 
which they have earned by a lifetime of labor and by husbanding 
iy earnings in building associations, will be sold out to satisfy 

is judgment. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Has this bill the unanimous approval of the 
two committees? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. It has. 

Mr. BRUMM. Thisis really a claim of the Governmentagainst 
the sureties? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. That is correct. 

Mr. BRUMM. Judgment has been obtained and execution is 
in the hands of the marshal. Now,a bill pr ing torelease the 
claim of the Government against these people should have gone 
to the Committee on Claims; the Committee on the Judiciary has 
no jurisdiction of such a matter. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. I wish to say to my friend from Pennsyl- 
TAA UE BRUMM] that in in ucing this bill and having it 
refe to the Judiciary Committee I had no disposition at all to 
prefer one committee above another. My only object was to have 
a proper reference; and I followed in the matter the advice of 
those who had been in the House longer than I had. 

Mr. BRUMM. That is not a matter of law; it is a matter in- 
volving a claim; and of course it should have gone to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. RAY. When the bill was referred to the satay Com- 
mittee this judgment had not been rendered; so that the bill ap- 


This is not a claim against the Government. 
suit by the Government against the parties 


y in- 


peared to be of the same class as other bills which are usually sent 
the | to the Judiciary Committee, 
The question being taken on the motion to suspend the rules 
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and pass the bill, it was agreed to, two-thirds voting in favor 
thereof. 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL., A SUBPORT OF ENTRY. 


Mr. McLACHLAN, I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (S. 2412) to make the city of Santa Barbara, county of Santa 
Barbara, State of California, a subport of entry. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the city of Santa Barbara, State of California, be, 
and the same is hereby, made a subport of entry in the district of Los 
+ Angeles, with the privileges of section 7 of an act entitled “An act to amend 
the statutes in relation to immediate transportation of dutiable goods, and 
for other purposes," approved June 10, 1880. 

Mr. McLACHLAN. This bill, which proposes merely to make 
Santa Barbara a subport of entry, has already passed the Senate 
&nd is unanimously recommended by the House committee. I 
know of no objection to it whatever. 

The geen being taken, the motion of Mr. MCLACHLAN to 
8 nd the rules and pass the bill was agreed to, two-thirds voting 
in favor thereof. 


LIFE-SAVING STATION ON NEW ENGLAND COAST. 


Mr. MOODY. I move tosuspend the rules and pass Senate bill 
No. 2783. This bill, which was drawn by the Superintendent of 
the Life-Saving Service, has been passed by the Senate and has 
been unanimously reported by the House committee. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

A bill (S. 2783) to establish a reap DR on the coast of New Hamp- 
shire or Massachusetts, between the Hampton and the Merrimac rivers. 


Be it enacted, 5 the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is here 


authorized to establish a life-saving station on the coast of New iis hereby: 


or Massachusetts at such point between the Hampton and Merrimac rivers 
as the General Superintendent of the Life-Saving Service may recommend. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. I demand a second on the motion to 


d the rules. 

Mr. MOODY. I ask that a second may be considered as or- 
dered. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I agree to that. 

There being no objection, a second was ordered. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, Now I should like to hear some explana- 
tion of this bill. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, this bill proposes to permit the 
establishment of a life-saving station on a certain part of the 
coast of Massachusetts or New Hampshire. As I have said, it 
was drawn by the Superintendent of the Life-Saving Service. It 
has been presented in consequence of the fact that during the 
storm of last February four vessels were wrecked on the Mas- 
sachusetts coast in one night; and there was no means of rescue 
for the sailors, so that eleven lives were lost. Ido not know that 
I need add anything except to say that the bill has passed the 
Senate and has been unanimously reported in the House. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. As I understand, the bill is only permis- 
sive, and does not order that this station be established, 

Mr. MOODY. It does not order the establishment of the station. 

The question being taken, the motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill was agreed to, two-thirds voting in favor thereof. 


GETTYSBURG NATIONAL CEMETERY, 


Mr. CURTIS of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Senate 
bill (No. 2490) to authorize the Secretary of War to improve and 
maintain the public roads within the limits of the national park 
at Gettysburg, Pa., be taken up, and move to suspend the rules 
and pass the same. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized, in his 
discretion, to improve and maintain the public roads within the limits of the 
national park at DS e Pa., over which jurisdiction has been or may 
hereafter be ceded tothe United States: Provi That nothing contained in 
this act shall be deemed and held to prejudice the rights acqu by any State 
or by any military organization to the ground on which its monuments or 
markers are placed nor the right of way to the same. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I demand a second in order to hear an 
explanation of this bill. : 

r. CURTIS of New York. I will give an explanation if the 
gentleman will just allow me. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Very well. 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. This bill was before the House 
some time ago, and the gentleman from Nebraska objected. It 
was explained to him, and later he said he would withdraw the 
5 à 

e bill simply allows the Secretary of War to improve the 
roads in the Gettysburg Park, and lay out such other roads as 
may be necessary to get to one monument or from one set of monu- 
ments of the States to the others. It requires no appropriation 
but simply authorizes the use of the money already set apart for 
this purpose. It passed the Senate unanimously, and comes with 
5 report from the Committee on Military Affairs of the 

ouse, 

I ask a vote. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds voting in favor thereof, 
the rules were suspended and the bill passed, 
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ERIE, PA., PORT OF IMMEDIATE TRANSPORTATION, 


Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H. R. 180) to make the city of Erie, Pa., a port 
of immediate transportation. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the privileges of the seventh section of the act 
approved June 10, 1880, governing the transportation of dutiable mer- 

ndise without appraisement, be, and the same are hereby, extended to the 
port of Erie, in the State of Pennsylvania. 

The motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill was agreed to, 
two-thirds voting in favor thereof. 


REPRINT OF BANKRUPTCY BILL, 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a priv- 

ileged report from the Committee on Printing. 
e SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That 5,000 copies of House bill No. 8110, entitled“ An act to estab- 
lish a uniform law on the subject of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States," asthe same passed the House, be reprinted for the use of the House. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. There is also a report presented by the 
committee which I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

The report is as follows: 

The Committee on Printing, to whom was referred resolution 405, provid- 
ing that 5,000 copies of House bill No. 8110, entitled “An act to establish a uni- 
form law on the subject of bankruptcy throughout the United States," as the 
same passed the House, be reprinted. for the use of the House, having had 
the same under consideration, recommend that it do pass. 

Mr. ALLEN of preg y Mr. Speaker, in view of the record 
made by this Congress, it does seem to me that we should do all 
in our power to give the people instruction and information on 
the subject of bankruptcy. 

The result of the action of this Congress will certainly be to pro- 
duce that condition among the people. And why should we not put 
them in a condition to avail themselves of the benefits of laws 
suitable to their condition? But. sir, before elaborating my views 
fully on this resolution I desire to make something in the nature 
of a personalexplanation. Bothin the public press and this House 
I have been criticised for my silence during this session of Con- 
gre [Laughter.] I want to say, sir, there has been very little 

uring this session of Congress to inspire a Christian man with 
loquacity. [Renewed laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I am not the only great statesman who has been 
observing a great deal of silence for the last few months. There 
are others.” [Laughter.] In fact, Mr. Speaker, there are several 
of us great leaders who have not been talking much of late. 
[Laughter and dices. 

Isuppose we all have our reasons for being silent. In my life 
there have been some discouraging incidents Sarig this session, 
When I returned here last winter and found this Hall so full of 
Republicans, with such a scarcity of Democrats, when I found 
myself crowded back from my old seat on the middle aisle, where 
it had been for ten years, and the Republicans lapping over and 
occupying nearly half of the west side of the Hall, whereas the 
Democrats had for years occupied not only all of that side, but 
had lapped over and occupied a part of the Republican side of the 
House; I say when I found I been driven away from this com- 
manding position I occupied so long, and from which I speak to-day 
by courtesy, to make room for a Republican majority, in the lan- 
guage of my friend General WHEELER, ‘‘ I trembled for my coun- 
try." [Laughter]. While I still occupy the seat that isthe outpost 
of the Democratic position in this House, it is entirely too far 
away from the center aisle, and there are too many Republicans 
on what was formerly Democratic territory. 

I sat in the gallery the other * and heard some one ask, 
Which is the Democratic side?” e response came that there 
is no Democratic side; that there was only a Democratic strip. 
[Laughter and e 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I insist that individually Iam not to blame 
for the disasters that have come upon my party. I feel it is due 
myself that I should make this explanation, because, in yielding 
to the pressure brought to bear on me to stand for reelection to 
Congress [laughter], I consulted an old friend, who wrote me 
that there was some dissatisfaction among the people because, he 
said, I had lead the party to defeat, and some were demanding a 
new leader. [Laughter and 3 

I want the country to understand that the Democratic part 
never went to defeat solong as itfollowed my leadership. It will 
be remembered, Mr. S. er, that three years ago a great many 
of the Democrats of this House went off under the lead of my 
friend Tracy, from New York, and ceased to follow me. They 
began to condone the crime of 1873, by which silver was demone- 
tized; began to talk about its being ‘‘ the recognition of a condi- 
tion"; about the act of 1873” being the tombstone on an old 
grave"; turned their backs on silver, and became worshipers at 


the shrine of gold! It was this d from the time-honored 
puana of the Democratic that caused a t many peo- 
ple to lose confidence in it filled this Hall with the opponents 
of Democracy, 
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rt of the session, a 


There was another incident in the early of th: 
Senatorial election that occurred down in Mississippi, the result 
of which rather impressed me with the conviction that the best 
men were not being 13 for high. positions this year. pausi- 
ter.] Idoubt not, Mr. Speaker, that there are others who have 
occasion to feel and do feel about this as I do. [Laughter.] 

I do not know, Mr. Speaker, how you feel about it, but these 
mistakes of the people at times have a tendency to make me de- 
spair of the perpetuity of our republican institutions. [Great 
laughter and applause. x 

And then, . Speaker, when I remember the circumstances 
under which this House met and the promises and professions of 
the Republican leaders as to what they would do when they got 
possession of the House, and when I have watched their orm- 
ances, it has not been calculated, as I said before, to produce talk 
from a Christian man who was unwilling to **cuss." ; 

This Congress met in the midst of great industrial and business 
depression. Business was paralyzed, people poor and gro 
poorer, their products selling for almost nothing, discontent an 
unrest with both labor and capital, the Administration sellin 
bonds to buy gold to keep up a gold reserve, the 3 8 brokers an 
bond buyers taking this gold in turn out of the Treasury to force 
the issue of more bonds, and the great Republican party that had 
professed so much capacity for relieving this condition of distress— 
the only remedy they proposed was one bill to increase taxation, 
and a bill to authorize the issuance of a different series of bonds. 
The people asked for bread, and you offered them a stone. They 
wanted to be rid of the bond-selling business; your remedy was 
to facilitate it. They did not need to be taxed any more, but the 
Republican prescription for every governmental evil is to increase 


tion. 
Mr. Speaker, I desire to call 


Je e attention to the 5 
ce of this Congress. It has y passed appropriation bi 
Which carry directly in round numbers about $520,000,000, and has 
authorized contracts that will require the expenditure of $100,- 
000,000 more, practically making a voting away by this Congress 
of $620,000,000 of the people’s money; and it should be remembered 
that in some of these ry iore ree provision is only made for 
eight months, instead of the whole year, as has always been done 
heretofore. Besides this, many of the claims against the Govern- 
ment, such as war claims passed upon by the Court of Claims, are 
denied payment in pursuance of the policy of Republican man- 
agers to keep down the figures, as far as possible, in a Republican 
Congress, for party purposes in the coming Presidential election. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the amount is already large enough to damn 
the per responsible for it. This money must all be raised by 
taxing the people; there is no other way to getit. The figures 
are so stupendous it is hard for the mind to grasp them, and this 
money is voted at a time when the Treasury and the people are 
in no condition to pay it. 

The people are already overtaxed and the revenues insufficient 
to meet the expenses of the Government. Iam aware that it is 
very difficult to make any impression on this body or to arouse 
the country on the question of economy against extravagance. 
But I do hope and believe that the condition of the people of this 
country at this time will make them call their public servants to 
account for wasteful extravagance. 

Let me call your attention to how this thing is growing. In 
1860, when the Democratic party was in power, and the countr 
was prosperous, the entire governmental expenditures amoun 
to $63,200,875.65; and if you will look at the platform adopted by 
the Republican party that year you will see that they arraigned 
the Democratic party forits wasteful and extravagant appropria- 
tions. That was one of its greatest charges against Democracy. 

Now, with the population of the country only about doubled, 
you have appropriated almost ten times the amount of money re- 
quired to run the Government when your party said it was run 
extravagantly. Ten years ago, when the country was compara- 
tively prosperous and the Treasury was overflowing with a large 
surplus, we appropriated $336,439,918.20 for the expenses of the 
Government, and that was regarded and was. in my opinion, an 
extravagant appropriation. But in ten years, without any ex- 
cuse for it, with the purchasing power of money nearly doubled, 
$185,000,000 of direct appropriations and $100,000,000 of continu- 
ing contracts have been added—and see how easily you do it! 

A bill creating a Government liability of $75,000,000 or $80,000,- 
000—1 refer to the river and harbor bill—is passed through this 
House under a suspension of the rules with only thirty minutes' 
debate, no opportunity peng allowed to offer amendments or 
vote out improper items; and when it is returned here by the 
President with his veto, the previous question is called and no 
opportunity given to discuss it and show the President's character- 
ization of it to be true or false. 

There has been added nearly $300,000 this year by law to the 
annual expense of running the two Houses of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, my vote has been against every proposition to 
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we have failed. 

Mr. Speaker, the prudent business man, when he finds his ex- 
penses exceeding his income, goes to work to cut down expenses 
that he may live within his means. I do think the most sensible 
and patriotic proposition that has been made during this session 
with referenceto our expenditures came from the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] when he proposed to make a cut of 25 
per cent in the salaries of all Government officials and employees. 

We could have made the revenues of the Government square 
with our expenses if we had adopted this plan, and there would 
have been no injustice in it, for the 75 per cent left will buy more 
of the necessaries of life now than the 100 per cent would buy 
when most of these salaries were fixed. I would be glad to see 
such a measure pass Yet before we adjourn. But this wise propo- 
sition was only laughed at. No, the Republican party does not 
want to reduce nses; they want a pretext for increasing tax- 
ation for the benefit, not of the Government, but for the few who 
have grown rich through governmental favor. 

The gentlemen who we are told by some of the Republicans 
are this year having the fat fried out" of them to get money to 
nominate and elect the great apostle of protection to the Presi- 
dency no doubt expect to get their money back with ten and an 
hun fold interest. 

Icite to prove this statement the fact that the Republicans in 
this Congress have rejected every proposition to increase the reve- 
nue unless it comes in that shape that individuals would get more 
money out of it than the Government. Wecould raise $25,000,000 
or $30,000,000 of revenue by an additional tax on beer, and it would 
not affect the price but little, if any, paid by the consumer. The 
tax would fall mainly on the brewing trust, and the Republican 
party willnot have it, because it does not enable any private inter- 
est to exact any of the tax. The same might be said of a tax on 
tea; but that meets the same objection from the Republicans—it 
would be a tax for revenue. 

Mr.Speaker,I do hope and believethat the farmers of the South 
and West, and the farmers of the whole country,for thatmatter— 
I mention the South and West, as they are the great agricultural 
and producing sections of this country—will look at this thing in 
a sensible way and go to the Aare next November prepared to vote 
not only patriotically but in their own interest. I call your atten- 
tion here to a erben of an article on the relative prosperity of 
the agricultural and manufacturing sections of the country, the 
facts of which are taken from the last census returns. It presents 
some startling and interesting facts. In this article New England, 
RU York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania are reckoned as the 


With 5 per cent of the area and 26 per cent of the population, the — e 
sesses 43 per cent of the assessed wealth of the nation -above two- 

What is more, it was able to capture of the wealth gained in the ten years 
from 1880 to 1890, 41 per cent. 


THE EAST NOT A PRODUCING SECTION. 


How did it doit? How, with one-twentieth of the land to work on and with 
one-fourth of the population to do the work, was this little section able to se- 
cure so large a 3 of the increment of the nation’s stored- up riches? 
Be it understood that this little section is not to any. considerable degree a 
"producing" section. It does not raise things.“ For example, it has only 
18 per cent of the farm capital of the country and my ll per cent of the 
acreage improved for cultivation. Of the total agricultural product of the 
country—and in this is to be included all the cotton, wool, hides, and the like, 
as well as all the cereals—this section raises only 17 per cent. 

Again, it has only 15 per cent of the total railway mileage of the country 
which may represent transportation facilities. 

Clearly it did not w rich out of these. But the East is a manufacturer. 
With only 5 per cent of the area on which to locate its mills and factories, it 
still does more than the manufacturing for the whole country. T 
States of New York and Pennsylvania alone turn out more than one third ot 
&ll the manufactured product of the United States. 

Ina word, the West produces the materials and the East makes them up. 
Precisely the relative profits of these two operations probably no man d 
determine. The following facts are presented for just what they may be 


worth: 

At the time the census was taken there were 9,000,000 workers employed on 
the farms, in the fisheries, and in the mines of the whole country. Tle an- 
nual value of their produce was about $2,500,000,000. That was an average 
value of product per worker of $273. 


RATIO IN FAVOR OF MANUFACTURERS. 

In the same year there were 5,000,000 men and women employed in manu- 
factories. The total value of the product they turned out was above $9,300,- 
000.000. Deducting from this sum the computed cost of the raw materials, 
and the total value added to these raw materials in the process of manufac- 
turing was $4,210,000,000. That was an average of $842 per worker, or a ratio 
of 3 to 1 in favor of the manufacturing worker as against the man on the 


On the other hand, $5,000,000, 
$5,000,000,000 worth of raw material 
anet of 616 
gain d 1 to 
Whether this be a hint or a path to the solution of the question, it is cer- 
tain that the wealth gain of the manufacturing States in the last decade was 
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extencrdinariiy gren or 
pepe States. There is a little book published by the y. 
Tris called Broad Winners and Bond L 


and was written by S. 5. king 


ted by assessed value n 
roducing States added to their ns- 
gained 


$569,000, 


Mr. Speaker, the farmers of this country are a t, conserva- 
tive class. They are as much entitled to the kindly consideration 
of the Government as any class of people in it. They help fight 
our battles in time of war. They feed our armies our people 
both in war and puo They furnish most of our exports with 
which we liquidate our debts and balances abroad. They pay 
more taxes in proportion to their wealth than any other class. 
Their holdings are of such a character that they could not escape 
them if they would. 

In the very nature of things, they can not be protected to any 
appreciable extent by tariff laws, because we raise a La d surplus 

agricultural products that must find a market beyond the reach 
of „ laws. In these markets the price of their products 
are fix 

Representing, as I do, an agricultural district, and familiar, as 
Iam, with their struggles, misfortunes, and disappointments, I, 
sir, intend in the future. as I have in the past, to give my votes 
and influence toward relieving them of every unnecessary burden 

upon them, whether it be in the interest of extravagant 
appropriations or for the benefit of individual corporate gain, and 
I wish to warn them that they make a great mistake if they give 
their votes for any party or policy that increases unnecessarily 
their burdens. : 

There is no flowery path ahead of the American farmer; his lot 
will be hard enough with the very best the Government can do 
for him, and it isa grievous wrong torequire him to bear taxation 
unnecessarily in any interest. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another silent man about whose prospects 
ana iae A varie vate yc Dre oly rome Remar p Serre to 

my respects to him. er distinguish leman 
Pci Ohio whom they say ts to be nominated Tor the iden: 
by the Republican party at St. Louis next week. I will not 
of the methods by which it is said his successful campaign has 
been 1 1 eee for E and eg fou 
licans w. o arpoa met of his managers not long ago. 
But suffice it to say if his nomination is secured by the practices 
EAD against him by his party friends, he should be defeated at 
the 8. 

. Speaker, there is about this time a very great interest and 
desire in the public mind to ascertain what are now the views of 
this silent man on the financial question, which is exciting somuch 
interest justnow. Butthey say his manager, Mr. Hanna, will not 
allow him to talk. While he is profoundly silent himself, he has 
friends in every part of the country certifying to what his real 
views on the question are, and these certificates seem to be made 
to suit the locality in which they are given; and I confess that his 
friends, by going to his past record on this question, can find war- 
rant for certificates to suit all shades of opinion. : 

When I see the trouble some people are having with speeches 
made in the past, I am more reconciled to my own silence, But 
at this time, when the public mind is so wrought up and concen- 
trated on the financial question, would it not look better for this 
leader of ublican thought to define his own position? Certifi- 
cates as to what a man’s opinions are might do very well if he were 
so situated he could not speak for himself. . Acertificate ought to 
be the last resort of the man whose word would be taken about 
his own position. 

I have always heard that an egg that goes around with a certifi- 
cate attached that itis a good is not a safe egg to buy, for 
they dosay an egg never feels called upon to take around a certifi- 
cate ofits soundness until it is under icion. 

Mr. Speaker, I have read and reread the platform adopted by 
th M Papam. convention of the State of Ohio, from which the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency will come; and of all the 
conglomerations of financial declarations that have appeared in 
this year of our Lord, the Ohio platform on this question takes 
the cake.” It declares for gold, silver, and paper money; wants 
each of them to be ‘‘as sound as the Government and as untar- 


nished as its honor." 

If you will look at the wording of this platform and push 
made by Mr. McKinley before the Marquette Club at cago, 
you will find the wording of the platform is almost in the exact 
words of this npea We are therefore authorized to conclude 
that the Ohio platform was written by the blican candidate 
for the Presidency. It is susceptible of all more misleading 
constructions than have been put on the platforms of the two 


great political parties adopted at their last national conventions, 
and we all know what that means. 

_ I here call attention to the financial plank of the Ohio Repub- 
lican State platform: 


* 
THE FINANCIAL PLANK. 


We contend for honest money, a currency of gold, silver, and 


per, with 
which to measure our exchange, that shall be as sound as the Government 


and as untarnished as its honor, and to that end we favor bimetallism, and 
demand the use of both gold and silver asstandard money either in accord- 
ance with a ratio to be fixed by an international if that can be 
obtained, or under such restrictions and such provisions to determined 
byl tion as secure the maintenance of the parities of values of the 
two metals, so that the purchasing and debt-paying power of the dollar, 
whether of silver, gold, or paper, shall be at all times equal. 


I now give you a sentence from Governor MéKinley’s speech 
before the Marquette Club at Chicago last February, that you 
may see who wrote the Ohio platform. In speaking of the Repub- 
lican party he said: 

It stands f. of silver, and paper, 
our exchan es, that shall be an SOGnÀ an tine Gowerninent — 


Icould now give extracts from his speeches showing him on 
every side of this question. He voted for free coi in 1878 and 
for the Bland-Allison law, for the Sherman law in 1890, denounced 
the Democrats for ing the Sherman law, and now stands 
for any sort of money the national Republican convention will 


prescribe. 
I would like, Mr. Speaker, to see the great ties this year 
adopt platforms susceptible of no double or er construc- 
tion and then nominate candidates on them who have real convic- 


party may desire to observe the 
ing their cabdidato that the cavalryman ob- 


Mr. econ itg d cry is ‘‘Americanism; American systems; 
American policies.” 
American 


is overhanded English handshake? Just think of how the Ameri- 
can simplicity of a Jefferson or a Lincoln would be shocked 
this effort to imitate the English handshake! We wantan Ameri- 
can President to shake hands right out from the shoulder—good 
old American style—none of this overhanded business. [Great 
laughter. } 

Mr. Speaker, I served in this House with Mr. McKinley; I knew 
him very well. If he should be the nominee of the St. Louis con- 


vention I h he will get on a straight, frank, and unequivocal 
platform. d if the American people should make the mistake of 
putting him in the White House I hope he will come down to the 


good old American handshake; and, so far as I am concerned, the 
same intimate and cordial relations that have existed between 
the occupants of the White House and myself for so many years 
will be continued. 8 and laughter. ] 

Mr. Speaker, the efforts of the Republican party to divert the 
people in this campaign from the financial question to the tariff 

ill, in my judgment, beabortive. Thefinancial question is upper- 
most in their minds, and the friends of silver are going to stand 
up and be counted this year. The gold standard has had a fair 
trial; it has been weighed in the balance and found wanting. It 
does not suit the masses of the American people. I grant you 
that the people who want to invest their money in United States 
bonds, where they escape all taxation and where the owners can 
live in idleness and luxury, free from all care and secure from all 
obligation to contribute to the support of the Government, those 
who are interested in having their dollars buy as much as possible 
of products of labor. They seem to like the gold standard, for it 
is working just to suit them; but the great y of the people who 
have no fixed incomes are catching onto the fact that they are the 
victims of this — 

Mr. Speaker, I am no prophet, but in my speech more than two 
years ago I predicted just about what has happened with refer- 
ence to our currency. The demand now is for the retirement of 
allour paper money except the issue of the national banks, and 
that what silver we have is to be practically mere subsidiary coin 
or token money. It will require the sale of sevenor eight hun- 
dred millions more of bonds to carry out the p amme, and then 
5 be without a currency except such as the national 

see proper to let them have. I do not wonder that the 
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American Bankers’ Association are interested in preserving the 

existing standard of value, as shown by this letter: 
THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
2 WALL STREET AND 90-04 BROADWAY, 
New York, March 23, 1596. 

[President, Eugene H. Pullen, anes National Bank of the Republic, 

New York; first vice-president, Robert J. Lowry, 5 om r Y: 

, en! 


Atlanta, Ga.; chairman executive council, J h C. 
National Union Bank, New York; treasurer, Wil H. Porter, Tes 
dent Chase National Bank, New York; secretary, James R. Branch, 2 Wall 


street, New York.] 

To the Bankers of the United States: 

At a meeting of the executive council of the American Bankers’ Associa 
tion, held in this city on March 11, 1896, the following declaration was made- 
by unanimous vote: 

THE EXISTING STANDARD OF VALUE. 

“The executive council of the American Bankers’ Association declare um- 
equivocally in favor of the maintenance of the existing gold standard of 
value, and recommend to all bankers and to the customers of all banks the 
exercise of all their influence as citizens in their various States to select del- 


egates to the political conventions of both the great parties who will declare 
SRM tony, in favor of the maintenance of existing gold standard of 
value.” 
Y influence is earnestly requested to give ical effect to this action. 
S EN n 
JOSEPH C. HENDRIX, $ 
Chairman Executive Council, 


This shows an effort on their part to control the national con- 
ventions, but Iam thankful to be able now to say that they will not 
be able to control the Democratic convention this year. We will 
see next week how they succeed with the Republicans. You will 
see, I think, they will control, and demand either a gold-standard 

tform or one that is a great deal worse—a straddle. I do hope 

e people of these United States will require of public men and 

ies that they make an intelligible declaration on the i 
issues before the people, and then require them to live up toit. 
I will speak for no party that attempts to straddle on any great 
issue again. mee j 
I desire to call attention to one or two objections to free coin- 
age as stated by the opponents of that proposition when the Sen- 
ate sent us the free-coinage bill some few months ago. The 
pontteman from New Jersey, Mr. PARKER, in speaking of the 

coinage of silver at 16 to 1, said: 

I believe that if this be done the dollar will buy less, will pay less Pte 
will be worth less, and that this practically will effect pa: ly arepu m 
of debts, both public and private. 

He is more honest than most of his crowd. His objection to 
the dollar we want is that it will buy less and pay less wages and 
will be worth less. That is just the sort of dollar we want—one 
that will buy less and one that will pay less wages. Your dollars 
are now worth too much. It takes much labor and too much 
of the products of labor to get one. It is the appreciation of the 
dollar that makes the falling prices for property and commodities, 
and that is what is ruining the country and what we are trying 
tostop. We are as much interested in restoring the parity be- 
tween the dollar and commodities as we are in maintaining the 
parity between the dollars. My friend Colonel BLUE, of Kansas, 
in his speech against free coinage, gave as one of his reasons for 
opposing it that he had so many pensioners in his district and 
that free coinage would lessen the purchasing power of their pen- 
sion money. 

Mr. Speaker, these arguments give the whole case away, as I 
understand it. It is hard on the erican people if they must be 
required to double the purchasing power of these pensions be- 
cause they have of their bounty given them. You see the pen- 
sioners belong to the fixed-income class; but it does seem to me 
the farmers in Colonel BLvz's district would protest against their 
products being sold for nothing in order that the 3 
should buy more. No, sir; this policy will not do. We must get 
out of it and go back to old Democratic principles. We must 
go back to the money of the Constitution. We can not afford to 

ve all the business interests in our country disturbed by the 
fact that some gold broker is raiding the little gold in the Treasury. 

They try very hard to frighten us by telling us of the calamities 
that will follow free coinage, but they do not stop to think about 
the calamities that are on us from the present condition, and the 
are growing worse every day, and whenever what the gold stand- 
ard end es to comes there is no financial calamity could be 
worse, t the Democratic party declare for an honest and eco- 
nomical administration of the Government and for the restoration 
of silver to the place it occupied prior to 1873. 

Let Democrats cease to talk about this being a billion-dollar 
country and necessarily a billion-dollar Congress; let the Demo- 
cratic party in its platform and in its practices be what it was 
organized to be—a party of the masses of the people of this country 
contending for their rights and their welfare against the encroach- 
ments of the classes. t Democrats cease to follow where JOHN 
SHERMAN leads on the financial question, and we will fill this House 

in with Democrats, and disappoint the silent man from Ohio by 
ting a Democratic President. [Loud applause.] 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution, 
The question was taken; and the resolution was agreed to. 


HENRY A. WEBB, 


Mr. ARNOLD of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, I move. to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill (H. R.1256) forthe relief of Henry 
A. Webb. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the dee of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to redeem, in favor of Henry A. Webb, of Providence, R. L, the fol- 
lowing-described bonds of the United States, issued under acts of 
Sopranon July 17, 1861, and August 5, 1861, namely: Bonds numbered to 

51. inclusive, for each; also bonds numbered 5495 to 5497, inclusive, for 
$100 each; also bonds numbered 18433 to 18437, inclusive, for $100 each; also 


90051, inclusive, 5497, 18436, 18437, and to 4350, inclusive, from January 
1865, to July 1, 1881, the said Henry A. Webb ing that he owned sai 
bonds on February 11, 1865, when it is alleged they were stolen from him, and 
have never been recovered by bim: Provided, That before th: 

said bonds the said Henry A. Webb, or some one in his behalf, 

or cause to be executed and deposit with the Secretary of Treasury a 
pev Lue D p T PDA 
o A 

sequence of the redempticn of said bonds. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill. 

Mr. DINGLEY. One moment before thatis done. Do I un- 
derstand from the gentleman from Rhode Island that this is for 
the payment of certain bonds that were stolen, upon giving tothe 
United States bonds sufficient to indemnify the Government if 
the bonds should ever be discovered. . 

Mr. ARNOLD of Rhode Island. Les, sir. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is all. 

Mr. BLUE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman in 
charge of this matter if an investigation has been had to see 
whe any of these bonds have been presented for payment. 
We have had one bill vetoed that provided for the payment cf 
bonds which it seems had been paid. What is the information in 
regard to that? 

ARNOLD of Rhode Island. Six hundred and dollars 
of these bonds has ron pa: If the gentleman would like to 
have the re read, I will ask that it be read. 

Mr. BLUE. I do not understand that. If there has been $650 
of these bonds paid, why should there be an appropriation to pay 
them? It seems to me that that is objectionable. 

Mr. ARNOLD of Rhode Island. The report will give a better 

lanation than I can. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the report. 

Mr. BLUE. Mr. Speaker, I understand, as to this payment of 
this $650, it was the fault of the Department, as proof alread 
been made that these bonds were stolen. If that is correct, I wi 
withdraw my objection and not ask for the further reading of the 


rt. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and in the opinion of the Chair, two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rnles were suspended 
and the bill was passed. s 

IMPROVEMENT OF PUBLIC ROADS. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the joint resolution H. Res. 194. 1 

'The joint resolution was read, as follows: 
A 3 resolution (H. Res. 194) extending the sco: 

Departm: 


e Agricultural ent in the matter of 
roads. 


of the investigations 
e improvement of ani 


Resolved, etc., That the inquiries and inyestigations relating to public roads 
with which the Secretary of Agriculture is charged by the act making ap 
riations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
. 1897, be extended to the following subjects, namely: 
First. The scientific location of highways on the public domain. 
Second. The practical use that can be made of the Geological Survey in 
ird. Ti methods and conditi der which free testing of road 
. The me and co: ions under w. ree ing of r ma- 
teriais can be afforded. eos 
in road! boliding at agricalteral ee the Mibtas Montane l te 
at agricultural co e emy, ani - 
stitutions having military instructors. " 
Fifth. What measures can be adopted to securo the general reduction of 
rtation rates on road materinls. 
And for the furtherance of these inquiries and investigations the Secre: 
of Agriculture is authorized to request the cooperation of the Secretary 
War, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr.Speaker, I move to suspend the rules for 
the Le ee of passing the joint resolution; and I will remark 
simply that the purpose of the resolution is to extend and make 
more specific the scope of road inquiry. There is no appropria- 
tion and no additional expense involved in this other than the 
necessary use of the appropriations already made for that pur- 


Mr. BLUE. How much is that? 

Mr.DINGLEY. Let me ask the gentleman from Delaware if 
this is to be done by a division of the Agricultural Department? 
Is this simply an extension of their work? 
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Mr. WILLIS. Exactly. It is simply an extension of work that 


is now under their direction. The whole thing is to be done un- 
der the Agricultural Department as formed before. The atten- 
tion of the Department is desired to be called to this scheme and 
interest is purposed to be excited in the country generally on this 
very important and very vital question of road improvement. 
That is all there is in it. ; 

Mr. DINGLEY. This is for the purpose of diffusing informa- 
tion, as I understand? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Why can not all this be done by the De- 
partment now? They have full power. 

Mr. WILLIS. But they do not do it. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Thatis another matter. Itis one thing 
to have the power and another thing to exercise it. 

Mr. C LES W. STONE. I willsay to the gentleman from 
Illinois that the appropriation bill provides that the inquiry shall 
be directed to certain matters, and this simply adds certain other 
matters which the road bureau of the Agricultural Department 
desires to direct attention to. 

Mr. HENDERSON. This does not appoint a new commission? 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. No new commission and no ad- 
ditional expense. 

Two-thirds having voted in the affirmative, the rules were sus- 
pended and the bill was passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE ALLEGHENY. 


Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Mr. S er, I move to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill which I send to the desk, being the bill 
(S. 3170) to authorize the Butler and Pittsburg Railroad Company 
to construct and maintain a bridge across the Allegheny River. 

The bill was read. 

By unanimous consent, a second was considered as ordered, 

The rules were suspended, and the bill was passed. 


ENLISTED MEN IN THE NAVY. 


Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass Senate joint resolution No. 149, extending the benefits 
of sections 1426 and 1573 of the Revised Statutes to all enlisted 
persons in the Navy. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled, That the benefits of honorable discharge, as conferred 
— fh 1495 of the Revisad Statutes, and of three months’ pay upon reenlist- 
ment after honorable discharge, as conferred by section 1573, upon seamen, 
ordinary seamen, lan en, firemen, coal heavers. and boys, be, and the same 
are hereby, extended and made applicable toall enlisted persons in the Navy. 

Mr, BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second, in order that 
we may have an explanation of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, this measure is to correct the 
effect of a recent ruling of the Assistant Comptroller which has 
reversed the action of the Navy Department for more than forty 
years, by applying a technical rule to the construction of the stat- 
ute. A statute more than forty years of age provides that where 
an enlisted man, after serving his term and receiving an honorable 
discharge from the Navy, reenlists within three months, he shall 
receive his pay of the interim. The provision was intended to 
create a species of bounty which should serve to retain the best 
men in the service, and it has been very effective in giving us the 
best class of men. The original law was intended to cover all 
classes of enlisted men, and was so construed for many years. 

In the evolution of the service they have got into a way of rat- 
ing enlisted men for different minor positions and giving them 
special designations, such as stewards, boatswain's mates, and so 
on. They are all enlisted men, they are neither appointed nor 
commissioned, but the Comptroller has made a ruling that inas- 
much as he does not find the specific titles of these different rates 
of enlisted men in the law, none of the enlisted men who are so 
rated, as the yeomen, or stewards, or cooks, or by any of these 

ial designations, come under the operation of the statute, and 
he has held up the applicationof the statute in those cases, "This 
joint resolution is to provide that the law shall apply as it was 
intended to apply, and as it had been construed to apply for 
more than forty years—to all the enlisted men in the service. It 
affects, as I am informed by the Department, 36 per cent of the 
very best men in the Navy, and serious trouble will be caused 
unless this remedy is applied. 'There is an amendment recom- 
mended by the Comptroller which I desire to have incorporated 
in the joint resolution. 

'The amendment was read, as follows: 

Add after the word. Navy." in line 9, the words “and all accounts of pay- 
masters who hnve made payments to enlisted men, not of the classes named 
in sections 1426 and 1573 of the Revised Statutes as if they had been included 


in the provisions of said sections, shall be allowed and d by the accoun’ 
ing officers of the Treasury as if they had been included in said sections." 


Mr. BAILEY. I poems that the amendment is intended to 
ae officers who have acted upon the former coustruction of 

e law. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. That is the object. 

TheSPEAKER. Without objection, the resolution will be mod- 
ified so as to include the amendment, 

'There was no objection. 

The rules were suspended and the joint resolution as amended 
was passed. 

HAHNEMANN MONUMENT. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I move to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the joint resolution (S. R. 27) granting 
permission for the erection of a monument in Washington, D. C. 
for the ornamentation of the national capital and in honor o: 
Samuel Hahnemann. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That permission be, and the same is hereby, nted the 
Hahnemann monument committee of the American Institute of Homeopath 
to erect said monument in such place in the city of Washington. D. C.. asshall 
be designated uy the officer in c of the new Library building, the Joint 
Committee on the Library, and the chairman of the monument committee; 
and the sum of $1,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the building of a foundation upon which to place said monument, said monu- 
ment to be presented to the people of the United States by the American In- 
stitute of Homeopathy, kindred associations, and citizens, and to be erected 
in the city of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I demand a second, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. DALZELL. I ask unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I do not like to consent to 
this in view of the fact that the joint resolution contains a large 
appropriation. It seems to me that it is a very unusual kind of 
legislation. 

Mr. DALZELL. It does not contain a large appropriation. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. It appropriates $4,000 for a monument to 
a private individual. 

r. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
that the statue—— 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I do not object, Mr. Speaker, to having 
a second considered as ordered. 

Mr. BAILEY. Ido. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Let me say to the gentle- 
man from Texas—— 

Mr. BAILEY. I will say to the gentleman that I have no 
objection in the world to the Government giving space for this 
statue—all the space that may be needed—if the appropriation be 
struck out. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. The statue, including the 
pedestal, will be the gift of private parties. The only expendi- 
ture asked on the part of the Government is for leveling the 
ground so as to make a proper foundation. 

TE AURE; I am informed that this work has been largely 
completed—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. And while I shall vote inst the appropria- 
tion for this p ,l withdraw the objection to a second being 
considered as ordered. 

There rong no objection, a second was ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. This is a proposition to pre- 
sent to the United States a seventy-five-thousand-dollar statue, 
including the pedestal. As to the merits of the statue, I wish to 
say that a number of the leading sculptors of the world were 
invited to compete for this work, and 24 models, coming from 
some of the greatest men in this line of art, were submitted. 
These models were publicly exhibited in New York City under 
the auspices of the American Sculptors’ Society, being the tirst 
instance in the history of art in the United States where a public 
exhibition of models was made before a selection. The commit- 
tee appointed to make the selection, including the American 
Sculptors’ Society, decided unanimously on the model selected. 
As a work of art this statue is superior to anything now exist- 
ing in the city of Washington, except the statues on horseback. 
The simple request is that the parties who have planned the exe- 
cution of this work may present this beautiful statue to the 
United States. The only ible expenditure on the part of the 
Government (and that is the object of the small appropriation) 
will be for leveling the ground and digging down to build a foun- 
dation. The statue itself and the pedestal are complete, and are 
offered as a gift. 

Mr. KIEFER. Who offers them? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. The American Society of 
ns UIN besides whom a great many citizens have con- 
tributed. 

Mr. BLUE. Mr. Speaker, if I understand this proposition, it 
contemplates an appropriation of something like $4,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. It can not possibly exceed 
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that. The actual expenditure will depend upon the quality of 
the ground as it may appear when excavations are e for the 
foundation. 

Mr. BLUE. This proposition involves the establishment of a 

recedent in the direction of making an appropriation by the 
Bovine whenever some society or organization comes along 
and proposes to make a presentation of a statue. I think, Mr. 
Speaker, the precedent is a bad one. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman will allow me to say this is 
not making a precedent. The precedent has already been estab- 
lished a number of times. 

Several MEMBERS. Time and again. 

Mr. BLUE. Well, the precedent ought not to have been estab- 
lished. It is sufficient for the Government to permit the statue 
to be erected here without appropriating money for the purpose. 

Mr. DALZELL. I want to say to my friend that there is not a 
city in this country that would not be glad to make an appropria- 
tion for a work of art of this kind. I venture to say that when 
this statue is erected it will be the most artistic of all the works 
of art in this capital city. I know it was one of the pet projects 
of General Casey, recently in charge of the construction of the 
Library building, that this statue should be erected on the grounds 
of the Library; and he marked out the spot which he himself 
would select for the purpose. It seems to me that when a society 
not a society, but numerous citizens representing this particular 
faith in medicine throughout the country—have had the enter- 
prise to secure such a monument at a cost of $75,000, this Govern- 
ment ought to be glad to furnish in this capital city not only a 
place on which to erect the statue but a pedestal for it to rest 
upon, 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. The pedestal is already pre- 
pared, and is presented along with the statue. The only expense 
to the Uni States in connection with this matter will be the 
erecting of the foundation—the expense connected with the exca- 
vation. The pedestal is part of the present, and is already paid for. 

Mr. BLUE. Well, Mr. S er, I have not yet been convinced; 
and it seems to me that if this expense is incurred in connection 
with the statue of one individual, there may be no restriction or 
limit in this direction; and whenever somebody comes along with 
a statue having the indorsement of some gentlemen of taste and 
who are re ted to be judges of the fine arts, this case will be cited 
as a precedent. It seem to me the whole business is bad and the 
appropriation ought not to be made. ^ 

. DALZELL. Let me say to my friend from Kansas that the 
chances of parties cee along in the future and contributing 
seventy-five-thousand-dollar statues for the adornment of the city 
of 8 are not going to be plenty as blackberries.” 

Mr. BINGHAM. In the case of two or three of the military 
statues which now adorn the city of Washington the pedestals 
and foundatións have been furnished by the Government, the 
statues themselves being the contributions of army organizations. 
The precedent of the Government contributing a part of the ex- 
pense in connection with these works of art is already established; 
the only difference being that in the other cases the statues, be- 
ing military, have belonged to a class exceptionally ular. 

Mr. BLUE. Well, to my mind there is a vast difference be- 
tween such cases and a matter of this kind. There are different 
schools of medicine 

Mr.BINGHAM. Take this statue at the foot of the Capitol; 
that was à contribution of citizens. 

Mr. BLUE. I understand that. But statues which commem- 
orate distinguished military service or something of that charac- 
ter are of a different class from this. If the Government once 
starts out in the direction proposed here, there is no telling what 
will be the limit. If we once set the precedent, we do not know 
how soon another society may come along with a similar proposi- 
tion; and thus year after year and month after month these a 
propriations may be urged, supported by the precedent now sought 
to be established. I do not think it is right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I suggest to the gentleman 
that in the matter of nonmilitary statues the capital of the United 
States is singularly deficient. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Gentlemen will recall the large foundation 
work in connection with the statue in the Botanical Gardens. 
That statue was a contribution of the French Government, having 
been first exhibited at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia. 
The presentation having been made, the Government expended 
$8,000 for the foundation and the erection of the statue. I merely 
wanted to give the gentleman facts, showing that there are prece- 
dents for the action proposed here. 

Mr. DALZELL. And I would say to the gentleman further 
that there is a statue of Dr. Gross, near the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, built under similar circumstances at the close of the last ses- 
sion of Congress, I am informed; and also one of Professor Henry 
in the Smithsonian Grounds. 

Mr. BLUE. I will content myself simply with voting against 


the proposition. I will not obstruct its passage, but I think it 
wrong, all the same. ] 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill passed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GROUT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

The 9 to read the report. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, that report was agreed to last 
evening, and the only question at issue now is to further insiston 
the di eement to the remaining Senate amendments. 

Mr. GROUT. I move, Mr. Speaker, that the House further in- 
sist on its disagreement to the remaining Senate amendments, and 
ask for a conference on the disagreeing votes thereon. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I understand from the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Vermont that there has been no agreement upon any 
one of the amendments in dispute since the last report? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that there has been 
no agreement since the last report. 

The motion of Mr. GROUT was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees Mr. Grout, Mr. PITNEY, 
and Mr. DockERY. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. S er, before this matter goes into 
conference I desire to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill as 
to the pr: t of an agreement upon the points of difference now 
remaining between the two Houses. 

Mr. GROUT. Mr. Speaker, the remaining points of difference, 
I will state, in nse to the gentleman from Maine, relate to 
the District charities and to the lighting of the city west of Rock 
Creek. These are the only points on which there is any disagree- 


ment, 
Mr. DINGLEY. Has there been any progress made since the 


prior oed 

Mr. GROUT. Iwas going to say further, if the gentleman will 
allow me a moment, that the conferees have been together in- 
formally this morning, and there is a bright prospect of coming 
to an early understanding so far as the District charities are con- 
cerned, and I have no doubt that the other question, with refer- 
ence to the lighting of the city west of Rock Creek, will also be 
settled in some satisfactory manner. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Because, if the gentleman will pardon mea 
moment, there seems to be, as I understand it now, only two 
ponte of difference between the Senate and the House, one on the 

trict bill, with reference to the matters suggested -by the gen- 
tleman in charge of the bill, and the point of difference with ref- 
erence to the few public 1 embraced in the sundry civil 
bill in the Senate amendments. That is all that stands between 
the completion of the work of the House and the final adjourn- 
ment of this session of Con, 5 

Now, it seems to me that with such slight differences ini 
between the two Houses there ought to be a conclusion reached 
a very early moment 8 in order that we may be able to 
wind up the business of the session and adjourn Congress. 

Mr. GROUT. I beg to say in onse to the gentleman that 
the House conferees have been working diligently and have been 
prepared to make reasonable concessions in order to secure a set- 
tlement of these differences, and they have spared no effort toward 
reaching an 5 I give the gentleman hope, however, that 
an understanding may be reached on the question of the charities 
in the District bill, and I presume we shall be able to reach an 
understanding also on the other matter, so that apparently a final 
agreement is in mear 

Mr. RICHAR N. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Maine a question. I suppose the statement the gentleman has 
made is equivalent to an official announcement that nothing will 
be done with the bond resolution pending before the Committee 
on Ru and Means? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Well, in all probability there will not be much 
opportunity for any matters of that kind at this late stage in the 
session. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Ipresume the gentleman from Tennessee re- 
fers to the bond resolution recently passed by the Senate. That 
was referred by the House to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
but is not before the committee now, having been adversely re- 
ported to the House. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I take it, therefore, from the statement of 
the gentleman from Maine that we are to understand officially 
that no action is to be taken on that question. 

Mr. DINGLEY. What does the gentleman refer to? 

Mr. DOCKERY. The gentleman refers to the bill of the Senate 
prohibiting the further issue of interest-bearing bonds. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. A matter the consideration of which 
could easily be reached. But I was simply asking if we are to 
understand that nothing is to be done in regard to that question, 
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Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman well knows that the House is 
very thin, and members are eager to get away; and there is no 


probability of any such action as he contemplates. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Well, with a majority of some hundred 
and sixty-odd, and growing rapidly—— 

Mr. DOCKERY. Sometimes at the rate of two a day. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Yes; sometimes at the rate of two a day; 
it seems that the gentleman ought to be able to secure and keep 
a majority for action on such an important measure as that. 

Mr. HOPKINS. The gentleman from Tennessee, if he is anx- 
ious to get at the circumstances of the case, will find a report from 
the Committee on Ways and Means which has been prepared and 
submitted tothe House. If he hing em that report and read it he 
will obtain some information upon this subject. 

Mr. CORLISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. This debate does not seem to be germane to 
the question before the House. [Laughter.] 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. CORLISS. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
the joint resolution (S. R. M authorizing the page teed 
Treasury to place a bronze tablet or inscription on the - 
ernment building now being erected in Detroit, Mich. 
The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
the Secretary of the Treasury 


America in Congress assembled, That be, and 
he is hereby, au and to cause to be pre and placed in 
some suitable position on the Government building now — ig — 


is 
to the United States in 1796; and is also on 
demolished in 1826: Provided, 


Mr. CORLISS. I ask that a second be considered as ordered. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. 3 all and e ie simply 

ves permission to private individuals to place on ding a 
2 5 of an historical event. 

Mr. CORLISS. This building is erected on the site of an old 
fort, evacuated by the British one hundred years ago, and this 
authorizes the placing on the building of a tablet containing an 
appropriate inscription commemorative of that event, without 
an additional expense to the Government. 

o-thirds voting in favor thereof, the rules were suspended 
and the joint resolution was passed. 


SUBMARINE CABLES. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I move to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
. (H. R. 9149) to regulate the establishment of submarine tele- 
graphic cable lines or systems of the United States. 

bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the shore end of any new submarine tel hic 
cable line or system that shall be established after the passage of thisact, which 
line or system shall be protected in any foreign country by exclusive landin 
3 or by any other l iu cedi franchises, not be permitted 
to be landed or opera: on the terri of the United States until the con- 
sent of the Congress of the United States shall have been obtained Hen 
But this prohibition shall not apply to the renewal or renewals of any su 


marine telegraphic cable or cables now in operation. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 


passin, g the bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I demanda second, in order 
to have some e tion of this matter. 

Mr. BING The bill comes from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and is unanimonsly reported. 
Heretofore the permission for the landing of submarine cables 
has been granted by the State Department. Under date of De- 
cember 21, 1898, the late Secretary Gresham stated that since 
March 1, 1893, no permission had been given by the Department 
of State to any foreign cable company to land its line on the coast 
of the United States, and that he knew of no law of Congress 
5 or any other executive officer to grant such M 
mission. t emphasized the necessity of this legislation. i 
bill vests the gran of the permission in Congress. 

Two-thirds voting in favor thereof, the rules were suspended 
and the bill passed. 


STRATTON H. BENSCOTER. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 3771) for the 
relief of Stratton H. Benscoter, with Senate amendments thereto. 

'The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. LACEY. Imove to nonconcur in the Senate amendments, 
and ask for a conference. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker a 
ferees on the part of the House Mr. HULL, Mr. 
McCLELLAN. 


inted as con- 
ON, and Mr. 
JAMES A. MOORE. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. Speaker, I move to d the rules 
and pass the bill (S. 768) for the relief of James A. Moore. 


The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury are 


hereby authorized and directed to settle the accounts of James A. Moore for 
services rendered and expenses incurred as United States marshal for the 
district of Nevada from October 12, 1892, the date of the expiration of his com- 


mission, until May 15, 1893, the date when his successor qualified, in the same 
manner as if on 798 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, provid- 
ing for ad interim appointments, had been complied with. 


Mr. LOUD. I demand a second, in order that the gentleman 
may make some explanation. Iam willing to have a second con- 
sidered as ordered. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Iask unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 1 

"TheSPEAKER. Thegentleman from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS 
hastwenty minutes and the gentleman from California [Mr. Loup 
twenty minutes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Iwishtosay with reference to this bill that 
it simply authorizes the accounting officers of the Treasury to 
audit the account of a man who served as United States marshal 
for some few monthsafter the expirationof histerm. There was 
some informality inhis appointment. Mr. Bowler, the Comptrol- 
ler of the Treasury, admits the equity of the claim, but insists 
that he must have authority from Congress to audit it. The let- 
ter of the Comptroller of the Treasury appears in the report. The 
bill has been passed by the Senate and favorably reported by the 
Committee on Claims of the House. It involvesonly a matter of 
ten ortwelve hundred dollars. It makes no appropriation, but 
sinply authorizes the accounting officers to audit the claim. 

. LOUD. I would like to state that passage by the Senate is 
no recommendation of a bill, Mr. Speaker, rasch d if it carries 
an appropriation. 

Mr. NÉWLANDS. This bill carries no appro riation. 

Mr. LOUD. Is not there some money involved in this bill? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It authorizes the Comptroller of the Treas- 
mr audit these accounts. 

. LOUD. Has it been reported by a House committee? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It has been reported by a House committee, 
This man actually served under the orders of the judge of the 
United States circuit court there, rendered the services, presented 
his accounts, which have not been audited, on the presumption 
that there was some informality in the appointment. 'The Comp- 
troller of the Treasury recommends the passage of the bill. 

The quem was taken; and in the Genie of the Chair, two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were suspended 
and the bill was passed. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL PARK. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H. R. 4058) to set apart certain langs now known 
as the Pacific Forest Reserve as a public park, to be known as 
the Washington National Park. Lask that the bill be passed with 
the amendments recommended by the committee. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all those certain tracts, 5 land 
lying und being situate in the State of Washington, eger e boundaries 
ticularly described as follows, to wit: Beginning at a point 3 miles east of 
e northeast corner of — No. 17 north, of range 6 east, of the Willa- 
mette meridian; thence southerly through the central parts of townshi 
Nos. 17, 16, and 15 north, of range 7 east, of the Willamette meridian, 18 miles 
more or less, subject to the proper ly or westerly 3 to a point 3 
of range 6 east, 


10 rtheast corn 
township No. 17 north, of range 10 east, of the Willamette meridian 
line, wherever the summit of the e 
efined, the said line shall follow the said sum- 
line bears west of the easterly line as herein 
determined); thence westerly along. the township line between said town- 
ships Nos. 17 and 18 to ce pios of beginning, the same being a portion of the 
lands which were reserved from entry or settlement and set apart asa public 
reservation by 3 of the President on the 20th day of February, in 
the year of our Lord 1893, and of the independence of the United States the 
e hundred and seventeenth, are hereby dedicated and set apart as a public 
k,. to be known and designated as the Washington National Park, for the 
efit and enjoyment of the people; and all persons who shall locate or settle 
upon or occupy the same, or any part thereof, except as hereafter provided, 
shall be considered tres rs and be removed therefrom. 


the Interior may establish, to any railway or tramway company or com- 
panies, thr: ugh the ‘Pacific Fo 


1896. 


a railway or tramway line or lines through said lands, o into said 


e wanton destruction of the fish and game 


k. He shall provide against th 
Found within said park, and against their ve eyed or destruction for the 
cause all persons 


2 of merchandise or profit. He shall trespass- 
ng upon the same after the passage of this act to be removed therefrom, and 
generally shall be autho: to take all such measures as shall be necessary 
or proper to fully carry out the objects and purposes of this act. ^ 
EC. 3. That upon execution and filing with the Secre of the Interior, 
by the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, of proper d releasing and re- 
conveying to the United States the lands in the reservation hereby created, 
also the lands in the Pacific Forest Reserve, which have been heretofore 
granted by the United States to said company, whether surveyed or unsur- 
veyed, and which lie opposite said company's constructed road, said com- 
per is Ar dur authorized to select an equal quantity of nonmineral public 
ind, so as nonmineral at the time of actual Government survey 
which has been or shall be made, of the United States not reserved, and to 
which no adverse Bes or claim shall have attached or have been initiated 
at the time of the of such selection, lying within any State into or 
through which the railroad of said Northern Pacific Compan 
runs, to the extent of the lands so relinquished and released to the Unite 


States. 
SEC. 4. That u the filing by the said company at the local land 
rsuance of 


g railroad 
office of the land district in which any tract of land selected in 
this act shall lie, a list describing the tract or tracts selected and the payment 
of the fees bed by law in ogous cases, and the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, he shall cause to be executed, in due form of law, and 
deliver to said company a ps of the United States conveying to it the 
so selected. In case the tract so selected shall at the : of re 
ce shall de- 


«o ml and office, a new selection list s be filed by said company describ- 
LA mion tract ee e dod such survey; and in case such tract, as originally 
se d and described in the lists filed in the local land office, sh: Te- 
cisely conform with the lines of the official survey, the said pr d all 
be permitted to describe such tract anew, so as to secure such conformity. 

SEC. 5. That the mineral-land laws of the United States are hereby extended 
to the lands lying within the said reserve and said park. 

Amend the ti 3 ion of certain lands 
in the State of Washington, now known as the Pacific Forest Reserve, as a 
public park, to be known as the Washington National Park.” 

The SPEAKER, The question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. I demand a second on that. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE, Task that a second beconsidered as ordered. 

Mr. BAILEY. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The gentleman from 
Texas and the gentleman from Washington will take their places 
as tellers, 

Mr. BAILEY. If the gentleman will permit me, I am entirely 
willing that the United States Government shall cede this land to 
the State of Washington to be made a park, The matter [am 
objecting to is that the Federal Government undertakes to main- 
tain this park after it is made. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I would like to say to the gentleman from 
Texas that all we are asking for in this bill is for three sections 

uare of mountain land about the foot of this mountain, which 
is 16,000 feet above the sea level, snow-capped with eternal snow 
and ice fields. Weask that it be set aside, and that the people of 
my State be permitted to improve that as a park. Many people 
travel across the continent and from foreign lands to view the 
grandeur of that mountain scenery. We are simply asking that 
this matter be placed under the authority of the Secretary of the 
Interior 

Mr. LACEY. The land has already been withdrawn as a forest 
reservation. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. The land has already been withdrawn as a 
forest reservation, and we ask that the Secretary of the Interior 
be given authority to formulate regulations as to what shall be 
done in the park in the way of its improvement, and so on. 

Mr. BAILEY. Ithoroughly sympathize in the desire of the 
gentleman to obtain this land for his State, and I am more than 
willing that.he should have double the amount; but—— 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. We do not ask a nickel of appropriation. 

Mr. BAILEY (continuing). Iobject to the Secretary of the 
Interior becoming the keeper of a park; and I object to taxing all 
the people of the United States to maintain a park in the State of 
Washington. If the gentleman will prepare an amendment that 
gives this land absolutely to the State of Washington I will sup- 

rt it. 

Pans DOOLITTLE. You understand that we are not asking for 
an appropriation, and do not intend to ask for a nickle from this 
Government. We propose to make the necessary improvements, 
for the benefit of all the people of this country, out of our own 
pockets, every dollar of it, and are asking nothing in the way of 
appropriation. It seemsto me that no fairer proposition has ever 
been made to Congress than this. 

Mr.BAILEY. The difficulty I have is that I have not learned 
how itis possible to maintain a park by any government without 


e se. 
r. DOOLITTLE. I will explain 
Mr. BAILEY. If the gentleman will excuse me, this Con 
ought to be advised by what has been the result in the Yellow- 
stone Park. ue we are called upon to make wich cnin 
to maintain it. I will, however, accept the assurance of the gen- 
tleman from Washington that they do not intend to ask a dollar 
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e hereby created, for the purpose of building, condire ONE Ned. operat- 


from the Government in the way of an appro riation; but I am 
willing to put it in the RECORD now that ill, in less than two 
years, remind him of it; and he agrees to have it stricken out. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Why, most assuredly. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then I withdraw the demand for a second. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I ask for a vote, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. LACEY. There were amendments reported by the com- 


mittee. ; 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion tos d the 
rules and pass the bill with the amendments as 98 the 
committee. 

The question was taken; and in the opinion of the Chair, two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were suspended 
and the bill was passed. 


UNITED STATES COURTS—TEXAS, 


Mr. BELL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend therules 
and pass the bill which I send to the desk, being a bill (H. R. 
9226) to change the time and quc for holding the district and 
circuit courts of the northern district of Texas. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., 'That the United States circuit and district courts for the 
northern district of Texas shall be composed of the counties hereinafter 
named, and the terms of the said courts shall be held in each year at the time 
&nd places as follows: 

At D in the county of Dallas, on the second Monday of January and 
the third Monday of May. 

At Waco, in the county of McLennan, on the second Monday of April and 
the third Monday of November. 

At Fort Worth, in the county of Tarrant, on the first Monday of March and 
the third Monday in September. 

At Abilene, in the county of Taylor, on the third Monday of March and the 
ms Monday in October. 


t San Angelo, in the county of Tom Green, on the fourth Monday of 
gp h ey first Monday in November. 
EC. 2. 


all process issued against defendants residing in the counties 
of Brazos, Robertson, Leon, Limestone, Freestone, McLennan, Falls, Bell, 
Coryell, Hamilton, Bosque, Somervell, and Hill shall be returned to Waco. 
All process issued defendants residing in the counties of Na 
Johnson, Ellis, Kau , Dallas, Rockwall, Hunt, Collin, Denton, Cooke, an 
Montague shall be returned to Dallas. All process issued aguinst defendants 
residing in the counties of Comanche, Hood, Erath, Tarrant, Parker, Palo 
Pinto, Wise, Clay, Jack, Young, Archer, Wichita, Wilbarger, Baylor, Harde- 
man, Cottle, Motley, Briscoe, J. Childress, Collingsworth, Donley, Arm- 
strong, Randall, Deaf Smith, Oldham, Potter, Carson, Gray, Wheeler, Hemp- 
hill, Lipscomb, Ochiltree, Roberts, Hutchinson, Hansford, Sherman, Moo: 
Hartley, and Dallam shall be returned to Fort Worth. All process issu 
against defendants residing in the counties of Eastland, Stephens, Throck- 
morton, Shackelford, Callahan, Taylor, Jones, Haskell, Knox, Nolan, er, 
Stonewall, Kent, ‘ens, King, Crosby, Garza, Lubbock, Gaines, Andrews, 
Mitchell, Scurry, Borden, Howard, Martin, and Midland shall be returned to 
Abilene. All process issued against defendants residing in the counties of 
Glasscock, Sterling, Coke, Tom Green, Crockett, Schleicher, Sutton, Irion, 
Mills, Runnels, Co: Brown be returned to San Angelo. 

SEC. 3. That all actions or proceedings now pen in the courts of said 
district against ties residing in either of the counties from which process 
is made returnable to the courts to be held at Fort Worth, San — ＋ and 
Abilene, respectively, may, on the N ayia ot either y to actions 
or proceedings, be transferred to the court at which the said proceedings 
would be returnable as provided in this act; and in case of such transfer all 

pers and files therein, with copies of all journal entries, shall be trans- 

erred to the office of the deputy clerk of the said court, and the samo shall 
proceed in all respects as if originally commenced in said court. 

Sec. 4. That there shall be appointed, in the manner required by law, a 
deputy clerk, who shall keep his office at the city of Fort Worth, and also one 
who keep his office at city of Abilene, and also one who shall keep 
his office at the city of San Angelo. 

SY. 5. t nosession of the said circuit court and district court of the 
northern district of the State of Texas shall be held at the city of Graham 
after this law shall take effect, and the records of said courts shall be re- 
moved from said town of Graham to the said town of Abilene, and the change of 
the places of holding the terms of tho said courts as herein provided not 
affect the validity of any process or any bond or other obligation heretofore 
issued or made, and the same shall be held and taken as returnable and other- 
wise tothe respective courts to which they would be returnable as provided 
after this law takes effect. 


The rules were suspended and the bill was passed, 
JOHN KEEFE. 


Mr. POOLE. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 4538) which I send to the desk, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
riated, to John Keefe, of Syracuse, N. V., the sum of $220, in full 
oc deque e de rur ree s 

ce N. Y.. for mon an 
gust, 1888, and from Tora 1 to August 15. 1889, Y 


The rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 
FORT BLISS MILITARY RESERVATION. 


Mr. CATRON. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
p the bill (S. 3206) to grant a right of way through the new 

ort Bliss Military Reservation to the El Paso and Northeastern 
Railroad Company. 

'The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
eastern Railroad Company a right of wa 


ted to the El Paso and North- 
00 feet wide, on such route as the 


8 of War may d ate, through the new Fort Bliss Military Reser- 
vation, Tex. If said re shall not be built across said reservation within 
ae Une vq afterthe passage of this act, this grant shall absolutely cease 
and determine. 


The rules were suspended and the bill was passed, 
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JAMES P. VEACH. 


Mr. FARIS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs be discharged from further consideration of Senate 
joint resolution No. 138, for the relief of James P. Veach, and that 
the rules be pended and the joint resolution be passed. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, empowered, 
authorized, and directed to cause record to be made in the m litary history of 
James P. Veach, a private of Company I of the One hundred and nineteenth 

Seventh Cavalry) Regiment of Indiana Volunteers, in the service of the 
nited States, that the said James P. Veach, having received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States & full and unconditional pardon of all military 
offenses for which he was tried and convicted by court-martial, and sentence 
of which court was promulgated January 8, 1566, in General Orders No. 6, 
Department of Texas, is thereby absolved from said offenses and from all the 
penalties of such offense and sentence, and is therefore entitled to an hon- 
orable discharge; and thereupon to discharge said Veach as of the date Octo- 


The SPEAKER. The question is on discharging the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs from further consideration of the joint 
resolution and suspending the rules and passing the resolution. 

Mr. TALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second, in order that 
We may have some explanation of the resolution. 

Mr. PAYNE. Iask unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. FARIS. Mr. Speaker, in response to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. TALBERT], I desire to say that this resolution 
was passed by the Senate at a former session of Congress. Its 
object is simply to make effective the pardon by President Har- 
rison of this soldier, who was resting under a military sentence. 
This soldier enlisted in 1863 when he was 15 years old. After 
about two years of honorable service he fell sick and left his com- 
mand, and in a short time, being recovered, he voluntarily re- 
turned to it, there being no record of his arrest. This was in 
October, 1865, when the soldier believed the war was over, and 
when it was actually ended. He was court-martialed, however, 
and sentenced to two years’ confinement and served a part of his 
sentence, and in December, 1866, escaped and went home in Indi- 
ana. This was when he was about 18 years old. He was a good 
soldier and he is avery reputable man. The records will r 
out the statements which I make in relation to him as a soldier in 
the service, and subsequently as a citizen. This joint resolution 
carries no appropriation whatever. It simply authorizes the Sec- 
retary of War to make effective the President's pardon and issue 
to soldier an honorable discharge. f 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. Speaker, I wonder what this soldier’s merito- 
rious seryices were and where they were performed in 1866. 

Mr. BISHOP. He had been for some years in the Army. 

Mr. LOUD. He could not have been many years in the Army, 
if he was only 18 years of age when this trial took place, unless he 
was born there. [Laughter. 

7 Mr. FARIS. The report shows that he enlisted in September, 


863. 
a LOUD. And he wasonly 18 years of age at the time of the 

Mr.FARIS. He was only 15 when he enlisted, and he was 
about 18 at the time of the court-martial. 

Mr. LOUD. This court-martial was in 1866. 

Mr. FARIS. It may have been early in that year, but it was 
long after the offense was committed. He was down in Texasin 
the service before that. 

Mr. LOUD. Permit me to say that soldiers who deserted dur- 
ing the war were not triedin 1866. The President’s proclamation 
pardoned them all. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, if I remember the case correctly, 
this soldier enlisted as a recruit some time about 1863 or 1864, with 
the expectation of serving only until the end of the term of sery- 
ice of the regiment in which he was placed as a recruit. When 
the war was over they took him, with some others, and sent them 
down on the Mexican border. He remained there until 1866, when 
he got sick and went to New Orleans. He then went back, and 
some time afterwards he was tried for going to New Orleans when 
he was sick. Upon that trial he was convicted and sentenced. 
'The President of the United States thought an injustice had been 
done him and granted him a pardon, but that does not give him an 
honorable discharge, and this joint resolution simply directs that 
he be given an honorable discharge. 

Mr. LOUD. Why not bring in a bill at once granting a pension 
to this man? That is evidently what he wants. 

Mr. BISHOP. Well, I think his service in the Army from the 
time he was 16 until he was 18 years old, two years, would prob- 
any entitle him to a pension; and for one I should be perfectly 
willi 46 Be it to him. 

Mr. D. Why not be consistent and go right at it at once? 

Mr.PAYNE. We can not do it all in so short à time. The gen- 
tleman wants us to work too fast. [Laughter.] 


Mr. LOUD. That course would save time. 
Mr. FARIS, Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 
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The question being taken, the motion of Mr. Farts to suspend 
the rules, discharge the Committee on Military Affairs from fur- 
ther consideration thereof, and pass the joint resolution was agreed 
to, two-thirds voting in favor thereof. 

Mr. FARIS. Mr. Speaker, there is on the House Calendar a 
resolution (H. Res. 161) which has been favorably reported by the 
House Committee on Military Affairs. As it is exactly similar in 
its provisions to the Senate joint resolution just passed, I move 
that it be laid on the table. 

There being no objection, it was so ordered. 


BRIDGE ACROSS ST. LOUIS RIVER. 


Mr. HARTMAN. I move to stispend the rules and pass the bill 
which I send to the desk. 

The bill (H. R. 8321) to authorize the county of St. Louis, in the 
State of Minnesota, to build or authorize the building of a foot 
and wagon bridge across the St. Louis River between Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, at a point near Fond du Lac, in said State of 
Minnesota, was read. 

The question being taken, the motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill was agreed to, two-thirds voting in favor thereof. 


BURIALS AT NATIONAL CEMETERIES, 


Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H. R. 8443)) to amend section 4878 of the Revised 
Statutes, relating to burials in national cemeteries. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4878 of the Revised Statutes be amended so 


as to read as follows: 
“ SEC. 4878. All soldiers, sailors, or marines dying in the service of the 
ving been honorably 


United States, or dying in a destitute condition after 
discharged from the service, or who served during the late war, either in the 
regular or volunteer forces, may be buried in any national cemetery free of 
cost. The production of the honorable discharge of a deceased man shall be 
sufficient authority for the superintendent of any cemetery to permit the 
interment. Army nurses honorably discha: from their service as such 
may be buried in any national cemetery; and if in a destitute condition, free 
of cost. The Secretary of War is aut orized to issue certificates to those 


army nurses entitled to such burial. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. The only change which this 
bill proposen to make in existing law is to permit army nurses 
regularly discharged and so certified by the retary of War to 
be buried in national cemeteries. 

Mr. HULICK. Does the bill require the presentation of the 
discharge before authority is granted for burial in a national 
cemetery? 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. 
from the Secretary of War. 

Mr. HULICK. Sup there is other ana 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Theotherevidence, whatever 
it may be, must be presented to the Secretary of War, and he will 
furnish the certificate. This bill applies only to army nurses. 

The question being taken, the motion of Mr. BAKER of New 
Hampshire to suspend the rules and pass the bill was agreed to, 
two-thirds voting in favor thereof. 


SUBPORTS OF ENTRY, ETC., IN FLORIDA. 


Mr. COOPER of Florida. I move to suspend the rules, and 
pass the bill (S. 1767) to provide for subports of entry and delivery 
in the State of Florida. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That such places in the collection districts in the State 
of Florida as the Secretary of the Treasury may from time to time desi te 
shall be subports of entry and delivery, and customs officers s be 
stationed at such subports, with authority to enter and clear vessels, receive 
duties, fees, and other moneys, and perform such other services and receive 
such compensation as, in the judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
exigencies of commerce may ehe pir $ 5 ofi 

SC. 2. That all acts or parts of acts in conflict with the provisions of this 
act are hereby repealed. 

Mr. LOUD. I demand a second on this motion, in order that 
we may have an explanation of the measure. 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. Ican explain it to the gentleman in 
afew moments. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered, 

'There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. Mr.Speaker, this bill has been unan- 
imously reported from the Committee on Ways and Means. In 
consequence of the extension of a railroad down the Atlantic coast 
of Florida there has been a development of commerce with the 
Bahamas, the West Indies, etc., and thus there has arisen a need 
for several subports of entry. This is a Senate bill, and has been 
passed by that body. The n was made (and it was ap- 
proved by the Committee on Commerce) that the shortest way of 
meeting the demands of the present case would be to this 
bill, which simply authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to 
establish these subports at the needed points. 

Mr. LOUD. Ishould like to ask the gentleman from Maine 

Mr. DiNGLEY], the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 

eans, whether he thinks it advisable that the Secretary of the 

Treasury be empowered to establish subports of entry wherever, 
in his judgment, he may see fit to do so. 


There must be a certificate 


1896. 
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Mr. DINGLEY. Such legislation as this is ordinarily undesir- 


able. It has been adopted in the case of Alas 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. And Washington. : 

Mr. DINGLEY. And in the case of the State of Washington. 
The justification for legislation of this kind arises from peculiar 
circumstances where the ports in a given State for the transaction 
of this class of business are changing in consequence of uliar 
conditions. Under such circumstances measures of this kind are 
resorted to as a temporary e ient. In the case of Florida, the 
establishment of lines to Cuba and various other points brings 
about a continual change in the requirements of trade; so that on 
conference with the Treasury Department, it was thought best to 

ive this exceptional authority in the case of Florida, which has 

en given in the case of Washington and Alaska, until the reg- 
ular conditions of trade should settle down. Hence the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means believed it justifiable to give this author- 
ity, which is exceptional, of course, and ought not ordinarily to 
be given. 

. LOUD. Would it not be wise to insert in the bill a proviso 
that the number of officials shall not be increased? Surely the 
commerce of Florida is not growing so rapidly as to require the 
appointment of new officials. If the current of business is chang- 
ing, I realize that there may be need for new subports of entry 
and delivery. But this is a great discretionary power which it is 
pro to Am in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

r. DINGLEY. Under existing law the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has authority to appoint as many of these subordinate officials 
as may be necessary for the transaction of the public business, so 
that as far as that matter is concerned this bill confers no addi- 
tional power. On the whole, under the peculiar circumstances, 
the committee thought it advisable to give the authority contem- 
plated by the bill. x 

Mr. LOUD. If the gentleman from Maine can stand it I can. 
He is << to stay here longer than I am. S A 

Mr. INGLEY. In that respect there is no change in existing 
law. There is no limit now. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill passed. 


LOSSES BY POSTMASTERS, ETC. 


Mr. CONNOLLY. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9447) to amend section 1 of an act entitled An act authorizing 
the Postmaster-General to adjust certain claims of postmasters for loss 
by burglaries, fire, or other unavoidable casualties,” approved May 9, 1888. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first proviso in section 1 of said act be so 
amended as to read as follows: 

“Provided, That no claim exceeding the sum of $10,000 shall be paid or 
credited until after the facts shall have been ascertained by the Postmaster- 
General and reported to Congress, together with his recommendation 
thereon, and an appropriation made therefor.” 


Mr. LOUD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Lask that a second be considered as ordered. 

Mr. LOUD. Ihave no objection to that. 

A second was ordered. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Mr. Speaker, this bill simply amends the 
section of the statute which now authorizes the settlement of that 
kind of claims in the Post-Office Department where the amount 
involved does not exceed $2,000. As a result, every burglary of a 
post omes, which has been investigated by the Department, or 

oss of any kind arising in the post-offices without fault on the 
part of the postmaster, if the amount stolen is less than $2,000, is 
settled at the Department at once; but if it exceeds that sum, sa 
$2,001, the postmaster must come to Congress and wait until a bill 
is quee for his relief. As a result of that, there are not less than 
a dozen or fifteen bills now pending for such claims, that have 
been recommended by the Department. 

The purpose of this act is to change the limit fixed by the law 
from $2,000 to $10,000, so that the great bulk of the claims inves- 
tigated by the Department, which they would settle if they had 
authority, may be settled when the limit is so raised. 

The chairman of the Post-Office Committee understands the 
situation; he has examined the amendment to the law, and other 
gentlemen who are interested in it have also examined it, and 
there seems to be no objection to it so far as lam aware. 

Mr. COOKE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say in favor 
of the passage of this bill that I have a case coming directly un- 
der the provision of the proposed amendment, in which case the 
committee have reported favorably upon a bill for the allowance 
to Mr. James A. Sexton, the late postmaster of Chicago, of the 
sum of $3,757.05 on account of funds stolen from his office in 1893. 
The report of Mr. Bissell, the Postmaster-General, which wasmade 
in 1894, uses this language: 


Being satisfied from the evidence that the loss resulted from no fault or 
negligence on the part of said postmaster, I respectfully recommend the 
rier y of a bill authorizing the credit claimed and making appropriation 
of said amount. 


A complete examination and investigation of the case was made 
by the inspectors of the Post-Office Department, and the postmas- 
ter having gone out of office there is no way in which he can 
settle his final accounts aside from a special act for his relief, un- 
less some such provision as this is adopted, whereby the limit 
shall be raised above the amount now fixed by law to such an ex- 
tent as to cover the amount of his loss. 

I heartily approve of the bill, as it simply places it in the power 
of the Postmaster-General to pass on such cases promptly when 
on a thorough investigation he ascertains that there is no fault 
resting upon the postmaster whereby the funds are lost, stolen, 
or otherwise destroyed. 

_ Mr. 3 Will the gentleman from Illinois allow an 
inquiry 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Certainly. 

Mr. BINGHAM, In this proposed change of the statute is it 
simply a change of the limit from two to ten thousand dollars, the 
wording of the statute in other respects remaining the same? 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Precisely. The word two“ is stricken out 
and ten“ inserted. That is the only change. : 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. Speaker, just a word on this matter. While 
I demanded a second, I have no objection to the bill proposed b 
the gentleman from Illinois, and think it ought to pass. But 
the House should know before itis passed exactly what is con- 
tained therein. This bill, of course, will extend the law or make 
it retroactive for fifteen years. I think the House should be in 

ssession of the facts. It will take every claim that is now pend- 
ing before Congress, or that is not pending before Congress, back 
for fifteen years preceding 1882. Not fifteen years back of the 
present date, but, as I understand, in omens the act of 1882, 
which this does, that act extends back a period of fifteen years, 
and this act passed in 1896, as we passed it, of course, would ex- 
tend it back, I think, fifteen years prior to 1882. 

Mr. HILL. Why should it not? 

Mr. COOKE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from California [Mr. Loup] to the fact 
that the act which is amended by the pending bill provides, it is 
true, that only those claims which accrued within fifteen years 
prior to March 17, 1882, should be covered by the act, but it also 
contains a proviso which is not disturbed by the bill now pend- 
ing, which proviso is as follows: 

And no claims for losses which may hereafter accrue shall be allowed 
unless presented within six months from the time the loss occurred. 

It seems to me that is an ample provision for the protection of 
the Post-Office Department concerning any old claims which have 
not been presented. 

Mr. LOUD. Possibly it is. There isa question about it. As 
I said, Mr. Speaker, I do not propose to oppose the bill. I think 
it is a meritorious one, because I am satisfied that the Post-Office 
Ue emensus is more competent to investigate these claims, and to 
judge as to whether they ought to be paid, than Congress is, I 
am perfectly willing to allow the Department to investigate those 
cases, But while I am on my feet I can not refrain from offerin 
this suggestion, that there are a great many laws that n 
amending, but there is one in particular, and that is the law 
relating to lost checks. The limit, as I understand it, is now 
$2,500, and that law needs amendment more than this one does. 
I will say that there are several other bills amending the postal 
laws which, in my opinion, will be of great benefit to the Gov- 
ernment. This bill of course can only be of great benefit to the 
claimants. There are a great many bills before Congress which 
would aid very materially the better management of the Post- 
Office Department, and while I congratulate the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CookE] who has written this bill within the last 
hour, on the alacrity with which he has brought it before the 
House, and on the alacrity with which he has gained recognition, 
I do still feel that if bills of this character, where there is no one 
especially interested except the claimants, can receive the atten- 
tion of Congress, it would have been better for Congress to have 
turned its attention to such matters of legislation as would have 
improved the service. 

I hope this bill will pass. 

Two-thirds voting in favor thereof, the rules were suspended 
and the bill passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE ARKANSAS RIVER. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H. R. 5482) authorizing the Cleveland Bridge 
Company to construct a bridge across the Arkansas River between. 
Pawnee County, Okla., and the Osage Indian Reservation. 

The bill was read. It provides that the Cleveland Bridge Com- 
pany, a corporation duly organized and existing under the laws 
of the Territory of Oklahoma, and its successors or assigns, be, 


and is hereby, authorized to construct and maintain a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Arkansas River between a point in 
Pawnee County and the Osage Indian Reservation, in the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma, on section 9, township 21 east, of range 8 east. 
Said bridge shall be constructed to provide for the passage of 
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wagons and vehicles of all kinds, for the transit of animals, foot 
passengers, and all kinds of commerce, travel, and commuinica- 
tions, and said corporation may charge and receive such reason- 
able tolls therefor as may be permitted by the laws of the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma. 

wo-thirds voting in favor thereof, the rules were suspended 
and the bill passed. 


ARTHUR P. SELBY. 


Mr. JOY. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (S. 261) for the relief of Arthur P. Selby. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be ít enacted, etc., 'That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed 
to pay to Arthur P. Selby the sum of $946, being an amount paid into the 
Treasury by said Selby, asclerk of the United States circuit court of the east- 
ern district of Missouri, by mistake on his part and on the part of the account- 


ing officers of the Government. 


Mr. DINGLEY. I understand that there is a letter from the 
Comptroller stating the facts in this case. 
Mr.JOY. Yes. 
Mr.DINGLEY. Isuggestthatthatletter be put in the RECORD. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 
'The Clerk read as follows: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D. C., December 6, 1895. 

Sır: I am in receipt of your letter of the 3d instant inclosing a copy of the 
report of the Committee on Claims of the House of resentatives (Fifty- 
second Congress, first session, Report 1069, April 13, 1892), on the claim of 
Arthur P. Selby, late clerk of tho United States circuit court for the eastern 
districtof Missouri Lou ask whether said report states the facts of said claim 
and whether there is ap at gia aaron from which it can be refunded. 

On March 6, 1886, the Comptroller stated the emolument account of 
the clerk for the calendar year 1885 by report 95797, and found that a balance 
of $2,400.70 was due to the United States, arising principally from the fact that 
the Attorney-General had approved his expenditures for clerk hire in the 
sum of 1.00 for the year when, according to his vouchers, he had expended 
Lu d his letter of June 2, 1886, to the First —— € the Attorney- 

stated that Mr. Selby's allowance for clerk hire is $4,000 instead of 

000, as the Department of Justice authorized the former amount by 

ter of A: t 4. 1885. Thereupon the First Comptroller stated a supple- 
mental nott account (No. D allowing Mr. Selby the additional 
credit, reducing his balance to $1,490.70. This latter balance was deposited 
by Mr. Selby June 29, 1886, and covered into the 58 his account of 
emoluments for calendar year 1885 was closed by First ptroller's report 


So far as the records of this Department show, the facts in the case are as 
stated in the committee's report. 
There is now no appropriation from which said claim, amounting to $046, 


could be paid. 
R. B. BOWLER, Comptroller, 


Respectfully, yours, 
Mr. TnO. C. FLETCHER, 
Attorney for estate of Arthur P. Selby, deceased, 
11 Sun Building, Washington, D. C. 


Two-thirds voting in favor thereof, the rules were suspended 
and the bill passed. 


PRINTING OF NICARAGUA CANAL REPORT, 
Mr. CHICKERING. Mr. Speaker, I wish to present a privi- 
s zepon from the Committee on Printing. 
he Clerk read as follows: 
Your committee, having had under consideration the resolution for print- 


ing 10,000 copies of the hearings before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee upon the Nicaragua , report in favor of the passage of the 


same. 
Resolved, That there be printed 10,000 copies of the hearings before the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee upon the Nicaragua Canal, 3,000 
copies for the use of the Senate and 7,000 for 


The resolution was agreed to. 
PROTECTION OF FOREST RESERVATIONS. 


Mr. BELL of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill (H. R. 119) to protect forest reservations. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the nec for which public forest reservations shall 
be established under the provisions of the act approved March 3, 1891, shall be 
to protect and improve the forests for the purpose of securing a continuous 
supply of timber for the people and insuring conditions favorable to water 
flow. And it is not the purpose of this act to authorize the inclusion within 
such forest reservations of lands more valuable for mining or agricultural 
purposes than for the timber thereon. 

SEC. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior shall make such rules and - 
lations and shall establish such service as shall be required to te the 
occupancy and use of forest reservations which have been heretofore, or 
shall be hereafter, created under the said act of March 3, 1891, and to preserve 
the timber and other natural resources, and such natural wonders and 
curiosities and game as may be therein, from injury, waste, fire, spoliation, 
or other destruction: Provided, That all such forest reservations shall be 
controlled and administered in accordance with the provisions of this act and 
the rules and regulations so prescribed hereunder; and all acts and parts of 
acts inconsistent with the provisions of this act and the rules and regula- 
tions ribed thereunder are hereby repealed in so far as the same relate 
to public lands embraced within such forest reservations. 

EC. 3. That for the of eve a sufficient supply of living and 
ting its growth, and with a view to proper util- 

the tea Seen? of the Interior may. under rules and regula- 
tions prescribe i Be permit the cutting, removal, and * of so much 
re timber on such reservations as may, his judgment, 


e use of the House. 


of the Interior 
ccr 


appraised and advertised 
which the lands to poene apan 
y 


aresituated. Such advertisement 
of general 


made for not less than days in a newspaper 


throughout the State or Territory in which the said lands are situated, and 
like publication shall also be made, for the same period, in a newspaper pub- 
lished in the county or counties in which thelandslie. Such adv ment 
shall offer the timber for sale at not less than the appraised value and in limited 
quantities toeach purchaser, 3 that payments therefor shall be made 
to the receiver of public moneys of the local land office of the district wherein 
the said timber is situated, subject to conditions prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior. No timber so purchased shall be removed until payment in 
full therefor has been made and receipt for such payment has issued by the 
receiver of public moneys. Andno timbershall be either cut or removed un- 
der the foregoing provisions of this section except under such rulesand regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. The proceeds of all 
such sales shall be accounted for 1 — receiver of public moneys in a sepa- 
rate account, and shall be covered into the Treasury of the United States asa 
special fund, dere Sear in the careand management of public forest res- 
rmt 2 the direction of the Secretary of the Interior or as Congress 
may provide. 

Sec. 4. That in behalf of miners, prospectors, agriculturists, and other bona 
fide settlers occupying lands within or near forest reservations, who have 
not a sufficient amount of timber on their own claims or lands for use in de- 
veloping the natural resources of same or for firewood, fencing, or building 
purposes, that the Secretary of the Interior may permit such parties, under 
rules and regulations p him, to procure from the public lands 
within such reservations, free of c so much timber as may be needed 
for their own individual use in developing the natural resources of their own 
claims or lands, or for firewood, fencing, and building purposes. 

Seo. 5. That piaren herein shall be —— te prohibit — rv any 

rson or m free ingress and egress in respect to such reserva- 
ons, or r the same. or from constructing through the same 
necessary wagon roads: Provided further, That a strict compliance with the 
—— - rules and regulati: thereunder governing such reservations 
observed. 

Suc. 6. That the settlers and other residents within the boundaries of such 
reservations or in the vicinity thereof may maintain schools, churches, and 
cemeteries within such reservations; and for that purpose may occupy am 
of theunappropriated and unoccupied lands in said reservations, not Aes! d 
ing 10 acres for each school building and for each cemetery. 

Sud. 7. That nothing herein be construed to ronibit the use of any 
and all water on such reservations for power, domestic . or for gen- 
eral irrigation purposes, under the laws of the State or rritory wherein 
such reservations are situated. 

Seo. 8. That in cases in which a tract covered by an unperfected bona fide 
claim or by a patent is included within the limits of a public forest reserva- 
tion, the settler or owner thereof may, if he desires to do so, relinquish the 
tract to the Government, and may select in lieu thereof a tract of vacant 
land open to settlement not ex c: in area the tract covered by his claim 
or patent; and no charge shall be e in such casesfor making the en of 
record or issuing the patent to cover the tract selected: Provided further, 
That in cases of unperfected claims the requirements of the laws ting 
settlement, residence, improvements, etc., are complied with on tho new 
claims, credit being allowed for the time spent on the relinquished claims. 

Sec. 9. That all public lands withdrawn from settlement and entry for such 
forest reservations which, upon due examination by personal inspection on 


the part of a competent person or puse: appoin or detailed for that pur- 
pese by the Secretary of the Interior, shall be found to be more valuable for 
mining or agricultural than for forest uses, shall be duly restored to 


entry under the genera mE or settlement laws. Therestorationtoentry 
of such withdrawn lands shall be made only after due publication or procla- 
mation of restoration by the President, based upon recommendation the 
Secretary of the Interior. Publication in such cases shall be made for not less 
than sixty Nm two papers published nearest the lands in question, and 
which are of aee a of general circulation in the State or Territor 
wherein the said lands lie: Provided further, That pr tors and mine 
claimants shall have free access to such forest reservations for the purpose 
of prospecting, locating, and developing the mineral resources thereof, and 
that title to mineral claims may be acqu in the same manner as upon other 
mineral lands of the United States. 

Src. 10. That any person who shall willfully set fire or cause to be set fire 
to any timber om any public forest reservation, or shall n leave 
or suifer fire to burn unattended near any such reservation, s be doenied 

ty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction, be fined in a sum not lessthan 

) nor more than $5.000, or be imprisoned not more than two years, or both. 

Src. 11. That say person who shall build a camp fire other fire in any pub- 
lic forest reservation shall, before breaking camp or leaving the tally 
exti such fire. Any person f. to do so shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be p by a fine of 
not less than $25 or more than $1,000, or imprisoned not more than one year, 


or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

SEC. 12. That the State or Territory wherein such forest reservations are 
mente —— have civil and criminal jurisdiction over persons within such 
reserva! le 

A mend the title so as to read: A bill to protect and administer public for- 
est reservations." 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill as read. 

Mr. TERRY. For the purpose of obtaining information, I de- 
mand a second. 

Mr. LACEY. I ask that a second be considered as ordered. 

TheSPEAKER. Without objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. [Aftera pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TERR I would like to ask the gentleman from Colorado 
if this is the bill that was prepared or revised by my colleague, 
Mr. MCRAE? 

Mr. BELL of Colorado. Les, sir; it is. 

Mr. LACEY. The bill is the joint work of Mr. McRar, the 
Forestry Commission, the Land ce, and the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. It is a bill that has been prepared with a great deal of 
labor, and covers the question of the preservation and manage- 
ment of the forest reservations. 

Mr. ELLIS. And has the approval of all the members of the 
committee and members from the public-land States. 

Mr. HERMANN. It embraces the Senate amendments pre- 
pared at the last session. 

Mr.SHAFROTH. Itisthe same bill that passed the Senate 
last session, but failed to pass the H 

HERMANN 


same, 


e House. 
Mr. . It meets the approval of all the members 
from the public-land States. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill. E 

The question was taken; and in the opinion of the Chair, two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were suspended 
and the bill was passed. 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION AT OMAHA, NEBR. 

Mr. MERCER. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 

the bill S. 1306. Inasmuch as the bill has been read once 
in this legislative day, I ask unanimous consent that the reading 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
dispense with the reading of the bill. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the 
title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (8.1306) to authorize and Sep tan 2 the zoana ofa n em ag 
and international exposition at the city of Omaha, in the State of Ne 
in the year 1898, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill. - 

The question was taken; and in the opinion, of the Chair, two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were suspended 
and the bill was passed. 

LAYING SUBWAYS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. BABCOCK. Mr.S er, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That a subcommittee consisting of three members of the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, to be appointed by the Speaker, be, and 
they are hereby, authorized to sit d the recess of Congress, at such 
times and places as they may deem advisable, for the purpose of investigat- 
ing the subject of the laying of subways in the streets, roads, avenues, and 

ys of the District of Columbia, as recommended by the Commissioners 
of said District in the letter of the president of the Board of District Com- 
missioners transmitted to the chairman of the ee on the District of 
Columbia, under date of Febru: 8, 1896, and as provided for by the bill 
(H. R. 5920) accompanying said letter, with authority to summon witnesses, 
to send for persons and pa’ to administer oa to employ a stenog- 
rapher, and such clerical and other assistants as may „the ex- 

of such investigation to be A ws from the contingent fund of the Ho 

but not to exceed the sum of $2,000, said committee to make a full report o 
the p of such investigation and their opinions thereon to the House 
of Representatives on the 1st day of December, fso. c 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 

agreeing to the resolution. : — t 
'The question was taken; and in the opinion of the Chair, two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were suspended 
and the resolution was to. 
MOBILE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (S. 2943) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Warrior River by the Mobile and Ohio Railroad Com- 


Pre bill was read at length. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill. 

The 8 was taken; and in the opinion of the Chair, two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were suspended 
and the bill was passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE ALABAMA RIVER. 


Mr. STALLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill which I send to the desk, being the bill (S. 2945) 
to amend an act approved August 6, 1888, entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the construction of a bridge across the Alabama River." 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That tho rights, powers, and privileges granted to the 
Alabama Great Northwestern way Company by the act of en- 
titled "An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across the bama 
River,” and approved August 6, EN and the same are hereby, in all re- 
spects extended to and vested in the Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company. 

Sud. 2. That the time within which said railway company was authorized 
to complete the construction of said bridge, which construction has already 
been begun in accordance with the provisions of said act, be, and the same is 
hereby, extended for three years from the date of the this act. 


'The rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE CAHABA RIVER. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill which I send to the desk, being the bill (S. 2944) 
to authorize the construction of a bridge acrossthe Cahaba River, 
in Bibb County, Ala., by the Mobileand Ohio Railroad Company. 

The bill was read at length. 

The rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 


CAPT. JAMES REGAN. 
Mr. FISCHER. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
the bill (S. 1011) for the relief of Capt. James Regan, United 
tates Army. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury are 
hereby authorized and directed to credit —— — — of Capt. James Regan, 
t 


occasioned by the dishonesty of Com. Sergt. James Boling, without miscon- 
duct on the part of said Regan, with the sum of $2,455.82, and said Regan is 
discharged from paying the same. 

TheSPEAKER. The question is on the motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill. 

Mr. BLUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a second, in order that we 
may have some explanation of this bill. x 

By unanimous consent, a second was considered as ordered. 

. FISCHER. The case in brief is this: Captain R was 
commissary of stores at the point mentioned in the bill, Fort D. 
A. Russell. He was detailed by the War Department to act on a 
court-martial which took him a long distance from his post, some 
300 miles, which he was compelled to travel on horseback. He 
was absent for about a month, and when he returned he found 
this ore had absconded and had left this shortage. Legally 
and technically Captain Regan was responsible, but the loss was 
not due in any degree to his dishonesty, but to that of the ser- 
geant, who has ever since evaded justice. Captain Regan is now 
an old man, without means to make good this money, and the 
claim is a cloud ees his life and his record. 

Mr. LITTLE. I will ask the tleman whether this bill pro- 
vides for a pension? [Laughter. 

Mr. FISC No,sir. Captain an is already on the Army 
roll He is an old man and desires to be retired. He has nota 
dollar and can not possibly make good this shortage. 

Mr. BLUE. Was there any other commissioned officer at that 
ps who could have been detailed to this duty when Captain 

an was absent? 

. FISCHER. The War Department ordered him away from 
his post on court-martial duty. 

Mr. BLUE. "That does not answer my question. 

Mr. FISCHER. The commandant of the post was there. 

Mr. BLUE. Why was not some commissioned officer detailed 
to take this captain's place while he was absent? 

Mr. FISCHER. That 1 do not know. He was not responsible 
for it, however. He was only a junior officer himself. 

A MEMBER. What committee has d Genta this bill? 

Mr. FISCHER. The Committee on Military Affairs of the Sen- 
ate. Captain Regan was certainly entirely innocent in the prem- 
ises. As l havestated, he was away when this sergeant absconded. 

Mr. LOUD. Has this bill been up for consideration before? 


Mr. FISCHER. Yes, sir: and it has passed two Congresses, and 


has been reported favorably by the subcommittee No. 5 of the 
Committee on Military Affairs. I ask for a vote. 

The rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now take 
a recess until 3 o'clock p. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and the House accordingly (at 1 
o'clock and 54 minutes) took a recess until 3 p. m. 

'The recess having expired, the House resumed its session. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following titles; 
in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 525) for the relief of Thomas Guinean, of Oregon; 

A bill (S.2054) for the relief of Rinaldo P. Smith, of Balti- 
more, Md.; and 

A bill E. 2840) to incorporate the East Washington Heights 
Traction Railway Company, of the District of Columbia. 

A further message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
the bill (H. R. 9253) to amend an act approved August 19, 1890, 
entitled **An act to adopt regulations for preventing collisions at 
sea." 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed resolu- 
tions of thefollowing titles;in which the concurrence of the House 
was requested: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concu ), Thatthere 
be printed and bound 60.000 extra copies of tbe report of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Dedication of the 5 and Chattanooga National Park; 
18,000 copies shall be for the use of the House of Representatives, 6,000 capies 
for the Senate, 1,000 copies for the National Park Commission to supply the 
twenty-eight State commissions, and 500 copies for the Secretary ar to 
supply the governors of the States, and 100 copies for each speaker at the 


Also: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there 
be printed 5,000 copies of Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 200 Fifty-third 
Congress, second session, Proceedings of the Berlin Silver Commission of 
1894, with index, 3.000 to be for the use of the House of Representatives and 
2,000 for the use of the Senate. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the following resolution: i 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (e iere 9 That we 
7 is, ant orized 


y without 
hide purchasers: Provided, That i ed shall be ed 
pedi ae A right that the United States may have to declare a forfeiture 
as to the lands which have not been so sold by said company: 3 That 
the words “ bona fide purchasers " herein contained shall not be to in- 
clude the holders of lands secured by mortgage on such land grant. 
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The m 


essage also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 9409) making sich eh sna to 
0 


supply deficiencies in the appropriations for expenses of the House 
of Representatives, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year 1896, 
numbered 2, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had 
asked a conference with the House on the dis: ing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. HALE, Mr. ALLISON, 
and Mr. COCKRELL as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

A further message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment the bill (H. R. 180) to make the city of Erie, Pa., a port of 
immediate ep Pahari 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
thetwo Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5210) making appropriations to provide for weed ecu of the 

vernment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 

une 30, 1897, and for other pu: , had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of the Senate numbered 99; 


had still further insisted upon its amendments numbered 99, 100, 


171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 
187, 185, 189, 190, 191, 193,194, 195, disagreed to by the House of Rep- 
resentatives; had agreed to the further conference asked by the 
House of Representatives on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. TELLER, Mr. ALLISON, 
and Mr. COCKRELL as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

A further message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed the bill (S. 3058) to 
jncrease the pay of letter carriers; in which the concurrence of 
the House was requested. 

The message also announced that the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on certain amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7664) making appropriations 
for sundry civil expenses of the Government., for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1897, and for other p es, was unable to agree. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed joint 
resolution (S. R. 161) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to place a bronze tablet or inscription on the Government build- 
ing erected in Detroit; in which the concurrence of the House 
was requested. 

ELECTION CONTEST—MARTIN V8. LOCKHART. 


Mr. BAILEY. [ask unanimous consent that the views of the 
minority of the Committee on Elections on the contested election 
case of Martin against Lockhart may be printed as a publie docu- 
ment, as they would have been—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman ask that they be printed 
in the usual form? 

Mr. BAILEY. In the usual form. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the views of the minority of the Committee on Elec- 
tions in the case of Martin against Lockhart may be printed in 
the usual form. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

MARTHA M. GIBSON, 


Mr. STRONG. I move to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R.8159) to pension Mrs. Martha M. Gibson. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Martha M. Gibson, widow of 
William H. Gibson, late colonel of the Forty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry and brevet bri er-general United States Volunteers, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The question being taken, the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed, two-thirds voting in favor thereof. 

HIRAM T. CORUM AND SILAS W. DAVIS. 


Mr. ELLIS. Imove to suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 
8886) for the relief of Hiram T. Corum and Silas W. Davis, of 


on. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the 5 of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
to pay to Hiram T. Corum and Silas W. Davis, of Wapinitia, Oreg. 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum o 
$300, being in full of a claim for seed wheat and potatoes furnished the Indians 
on the Warm Springs Indian Agency in grogon which said claim was al- 
lowed, by the Co: ioner of Indian Afairs ember 15, 1894, as “F, No. 


The question being taken, the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed, two-thirds voting in favor thereof. 
SETTLERS ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I moveto r the rules and pass the joint 
resolution which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Joint resolution extending the time of payments due from settlers and pur- 

chasers on all ceded Indian reservations. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That the homestead 
settlers and settlers who purchased with the condition precedent of actual 
settlement on all cceded Indian resevations be, and they are hereby, 


ted 
au ex of one year in which to make payments as now provided by law. 
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: yr. N What committee has reported this reso- 
ution 

Mr. SHERMAN. A provision similar to this is contained in 
the Indian appropriation bill of this year; but that provision does 
not cover certain persons who have taken out homestead reserva- 
tions under a special act passed, I think, in 1881. This affects a 
comparatively few people who are in a similar condition to those 
covered by the provision in the Indian appropriation bill. i 
involves no appropriation. 

Mr. LACEY. Does this affect only the lands being sold for the 
benefit of the Indians, or does it affect also lands which have been 
sold and the proceeds covered into the Treasury? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Both, as I understand. 

i ne ACES: What committee has examined this joint reso- 
ution 

Mr. SHERMAN, This particular resolution has not been ex- 
amined by any committee; but the subject has been examined by 
the Committee on Indian Affairs; and, as I have'stated, a provi- 
sion similar to this is contained in the general tak ghee bill. 

Mr. LACEY. Then it involves two classes of lands, a part of 
which would come within the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Public Lands and another part under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It covers both questions, as I understand. 

. The question being taken, the rules were suspended and the 
joint resolution was passed, two-thirds voting in favor thereof. 


SILAS P. KELLER. 


Mr. VAN HORN. I move to suspend the rules and pass the 

bill (S. 361) for the relief of Silas P. Keller, with an amendment 
rted by the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
he bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to examine and adjudicate the claim of Silas P. Keller, 
late licensed Indian trader with the Pottawatomie Indians nsas, for 
supplies furnished said Indians for their subsistence, and to determine the 
amount thereof paard due said Silas P. Keller, and whether there is any fund 
belonging to said In which can be ap lied to the payment of such claim, 
and, if so determined, then to report and certify the amount found due to 
said Silas P. Keller, without interest, to be paid from the funds of said In- 
dians to the Secretary of the Treasury, to be so paid by him. 


The amendment reported by the Committee on Indian Affairs 
was read, as follows: 

In line 6, strike out“ Indians" and insert Indian band." 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Iwas unable from the reading to catch 
fully the purport of this bill. I should be very glad if the gentle- 
man from Missouri would make some explanation. 

Mr. VAN HORN. A bill similar to this was passed at the last 
Congress but did not reach the President in time for his signa- 
ture. This bill has passed the Senate at this session and has been 
favorably reported by the Committee on Indian Affairs of this 
House. It proposes simply an in ar 2 into a personal account. 
It does not take any money from the Treasury. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. as the bill been reported by the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs at this session? 

Mr. VAN HORN. It has been. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Is there a unanimous report from that 
committee? 

Mr. VAN HORN. I do not know whether the report is unani- 
mous or not. I know the bill has been 1 reported. 
oe RICHARDSON. Iwill ask that the report be read in my 

e. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the following report by Mr. STEW- 
ART of Wisconsin: 

The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 361) for 
the relief of Silas P. Keller, report it back favorably with an amendment. 

The subjoined letters from the Secretary of the Interior and Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs are made part of this report. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, December 20, 1895. 

Sin: (have the honor to bein receipt of your communication of 10th instant, 
requesting the opinion of the De nt on bills (S. 2364 and S. 2365) for the 
relief of Silas P. Keller and Northrup & Chick. late licensed traders with the 
F Indians, for supplies alleged to have been furnished the said 

ndians. 

In reply. I beg to hand you herewith a copy of a letter, dated 18th instant, 
from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, wherein report is made of the facts 
and circumstances under which the liabilities referred to were incurred by 
the said Indians and the steps that have since been taken to secure payment 
therefor by the claimants. 

As suggested by the Commissioner, I see no objection to the proposed leg- 
islation, providing the adjudication of said claims be left to the Dear un 
as indicated in the bills referred to. 

Very respectfully, HOKE SMITH, Secretary. 

Hon. JAMES K. Somme 

Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, United States Senate. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orrice oF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, December 18, 1895. 

Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, by I reference of the 
llth instant, for report, of Senate bill 2304, for the relief of Silas P. Keller, 
late licensed trader with the Pottawatomie Indians of Kansas, for supplies 
furnished said Indians, and Senate bill 2365. for the relief of Northrup & 
Chick, iate licensed Indian traders with the Pottawatomie Indians in 
for supplies furnished said Indians; also by your reference of the 13th instant, 
for consideration in connection with the two above-named bills, of a commu- 
nication from the clerk of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs,in which 
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he refers to the above bills submitted for the oean of tho Department and 
states that Senator Jones had just directed to request that the Senate 
committee be furnished, in the report of the Department thereon, with a full 
and complete history of these transactions, and that such su tions and 
opinions as the Department may have on the subject be given the committee 
as early as practicable. 

Senate bill 2364 provides “that the Secretary of the Interior be, and pacer 
is, authorized and directed to examine and adjudicate the claim of Silas P. 
Keller, late licensed Indian trader with the Pottawatomie Indiansin Kansas, 
for supplies furnished said Indians for their subsistence and to determine 
the amount thereof justly due said Keller, and whether there are any funds 
— oy tosaid Indians which can be applied tothe payment of such claims, 
and if so determined, then to report an ur te amount found due to 
said erri ie te paid ae funds of said Indians, to the Secretary of the 

ry. 80 y Ay 

Senate bill 2305 provides that the same course be pursued in the matter of 
the claim of Messrs. . & Chick. 

The gia $n a history of the claims, as ascertained from the records and 
files of this office: Prior to 1864 Pottawatomie Indians residing in Kansas 
were largely indebted to traders and others for supplies furnished them for 
some fone previous, and at the urgent request of the said Indians, through 
their business committee, and upon the recommendation of their agent, Mr. 
W. W. Ross, this office determined to appoint a commission to examine 
report upon the merits of said claims. Accordingly a committee of two was 
appointed, one of whom was the Pottawatomie agent, W. W. Ross, and the 
other Mr. J. A. Steele. On the 13th of January, 1864, the committee rendered 
its report to this office, in which it stated that claims to the amount of 
$08,001.11 were examined, and recommended to be allowed $43,365.91. 

On the Mth AD March, 1863, the Pottawatomie business committee ad- 
dressed a letter to Mr. Ross, in which they stated that mer desired to haye 
him pay $15,000, or as much as might be necessary, out of their funds upon 
their national debts at the rate of 50 cents on the dollar, for all accounts that 
are approved and recommended to be paid by the commission appointed by 
the Department to investigate the same. 

A great many of the cl. ts accepted 50 cents on the dollar for their 
claims and were paid, but others obj to this mode of settlement and de- 
manded payment in full, among whom were Messrs. Northrup & Chick, 
named in Senate bill 2385, whose c had been approved in part. 

The claim of Mr. Keller was disallowed in toto 2 the commission, the said 
commission having attached a certificate to the claim, in which is set forth 
the statement that evidence of fraud or dishonesty appeared in g up 
the account, and recommended the rejection of the whole claim, amountin; 
to $11,189.33. it being impossible for them or anyone else to determine wha 
parts of said claim, if an; d or unpaid. 

On the 31st of October, r. Keller filed in this office his protest 
the report of Agents Ross and Steele against his claim, and filed an 
of his clerk, Mr. Ewing M. E HO swears that during the years of 1 
1854, 1855, and 1856 he was a clerk in the empoy of Silas P. Keller; that in 1 
and 1855 8. P. Keller kept a larger stock of goods in the Pottawatomie Res- 
ervation than any other trader there, save Sung pe ent, at which time 

h 
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others, perhaps, 8 as large as Keller's, bu at he resided contin- 
ec on the reservation during the years named, and he knew positively that 
Keller kept a . well-assorted stock of such goods as the Indians most 
needed, and when the tribe was in need of credit, that the credit extended them 
by said Keller through him was larger, and for such articles as the Indians most 
needed, than any other trader there. Mr. Sloan answers in detail every point 
made against the claim by the commission, and in closing his affidavit s 
that the claim of Mr. Keller having been made and filed by him, it was proper 
for him to state that the goods cbar; in the accounts against the erent 
Indians were all actually sold and delivered to parties to whom they are 
charged,and that the prices at which they were sold were the fair market 
rice for the goods at the time they were sold and delivered, and that he be- 
loves the amount claimed by said Keller is justly due him, of course allow- 
ing for such clerical errors as will be found upon careful examination to have 


n made. 

Onthe 24th day of April, 1865, the then Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
W. P. Dole, submitted a pe tip to the Secretary of the Interior, in which he 
stated that several claimants against the Pottawatomie Indians, whose books, 
5 and testimony relative thereto were examined and reported upon 
by W. W. and J. A. Steele, commissioners, June 13, 1804, ha through 
their attorney protested against the decision of said commission, he had at 
his earnest repeated requests caused the same to be reexamined in this office 


but Messrs. Northrup & Chick protest 3 7 55 the finding both, I presume, 


etc., $4,011.34, from which amount they d 
as I think, take í 
I think it shoul: 


and E. G. Chay Heap pes the explanation that when 
Mr. Keller's late clerk was in this city fort 


reliable 
S. N. B alge 
claimant; and I can not see that any deduction should be made, except of 


just them would be nave to the claimants, con- 


and settlement, but that until recently the Ties could not be found. 
%% Indians of the Pottawatomie 
ived their pro rata 
share of the assets of the tribe, and 780 preserved their tribal relations nnd 
are now residing u their reservation in Kansas; Veg emper „ik these 
ble to the Ci Band 


claims should be paid, Hu thereof would be 
and ze thereof to the e Band, or Indian Within the last flve 
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rs large sums of money have been app: ted for the Pottawatomie 
ation on account of annuities growing out of various unfulfilled trea: 
stipulations, which money has been distributed among the two classes nami 
ots the above basis. 

he citizen class has now to its credit in the Treasury the sum of $61,123.22, 
being the aggregate of unexpended balances of the weed eee made for 
said class, and the Prairie Band receive an annual appropriation of 047.65 
under treaties, besides trust-fund interest amoun annually to 72, 


the principal being $184,094.57. 

e papers referred are res tfully returned herewith, with the above 
statement of facts, and with the remark that I can see no objection to the 
VVV 

ery y, your obedient servan 
D. M. BROWNING, Commissioner. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


Mr. RICHARDSON (before the reading of the report was con- 
cluded). Mr. Speaker, Ido not ask for the further reading of the 
report; let the residue be printed. 

he SPEAKER. Without objection, the complete report will 
be printed in the RECORD, 

There was no objection. 

The question being taken, the motion to murpena the rules was 
Seer to, two-thirds voting in favor thereof, and the bill was 
passed, 


KETURAH WILSON. 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I move to sus- 
yeu the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 7500) granting a pension to 
. Keturah Wilson, widow of James Wilson, deceased. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place upon the pension roll the name of Mrs. 
Keturah Wilson, formerly of Madison County, K 
Wilson, deceased, late a 
unteers, First Kentuck 
the rate of $8 per mont 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the report 
read in that case. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

The report (by Mr. Cotson) was read, as follows: 


'The Commíttee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. TOU e 
titled "A bill to grant a pension to Mrs. Keturah Wilson," submit the follow- 
ing report, and recommend that said bill do pass: 

he claimant herein is the widow of James Wilson, deceased, who served 
from June 8, 1846, to January 1, 1847, in the Mexican war. He was pensioned 
at $3 per month under the act of January 29, 1887, and this was subsequently 
increased to $12 per month under the act of January 5, 1893, upon his proving 
p» indigent circumstances and his inability to earn a support by man 
r. 


The said soldier, James Wilson, died April 10, 1894, and his widow, the ben- 
eficiary, filed an application for pension, which was rejected use he did 
not serve sixty days in Mexico, etc., the said soldier having been i prostata 
by typhoid fever for monthsin Louisville, Ky., while en route to Mexico with 

p Stowe's company, First Kentucky Cavalry, in which he had enlisted. 
iaa report at the War Department shows his discharge on account of disa- 


y. 

Mrs. Keturah Wilson is 62 years old and is ve rand physically feebl 

has no property and ia dependent for support ox her chiara, who areal 
r. Her statement is in w 1 

with the Committee on Panalong" X 15 "0. 


Under the of the Department claimant would have been 
granted P pens on, but on account of a new made since the pension 
was gran to her husband, her application was rejected. 

The committee recommend the passage of the bill. 

Mr. TALBERT. I would like to ask if that bill has been con- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. It was considered by the Com- 
mittee on Pensions and unanimously reported to the House. M 
motion is to suspend the rules and pass the bill, and that wi 
La any rule requiring its consideration in Committee of the 


ole. 
Mr. TALBERT. Iam notobjecting to the bill, but I just came 
in, and I did not know but that we were passing a bill for some 
more ‘‘ coffee coolers.” 
Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. This bill is all right. 
The motion to suspend the rules and pass the pill was agreed 
to, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof. 


LAWS RELATING TO NAVIGATION. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 2663) to amend the laws relating to naviga- 
tion as amended by the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 


eries. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted,.etc,, That section 4507 of the Revised Statutes be, and is 
hereby, amended to read as follows: 

"SEC. 4507, The Secretary of the Treasury shall assign in publie build- 
ings or otherwise procure suitable offices and rooms for the pment and 
discharge of seamen, to be known as shipping commissioners’ offices, and 
shall procure furniture, stationery, printing, and other requisites for the 
transaction of the business of such offices.” 

Sec. 2. That on and after June 30, 1898, every place appropriated to the 
crew of a seagoing vessel of the United States except a fishing vessel, yacht, 
or pilot boat, and all vessels under 100 tons register, shall have a space of not 
less than 72 cubic feet and not less than 12 square feet measured on the deck 
or floor of that place for each seaman or apprentice lodged therein: Provided, 

t any such seagoing vessel built or rebuilt after June 30, 1898, shall have 
a space of not less than 108 cubic feet and not less than 18 


uare feet meas- 
on the deck or floor of that place for each . 


v., and widow of James 
rivate in Captain Stone's company Mounted Vol- 
88 Mexican war, and allow her a pension at 
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therein. cred n rede proe tages constructed, properly ted, drained, 
heated, Polocted from weather and sea, aid, asfar 


icable, property shut off and protected from 
shut off and the effluvium of car, 
water? an eriy lure 2 comply with this provision shall subject 


—— and d vessel to a "e: 
ite, an ilot boats are hereby ex: 


vessels, ted from the pro- 
section 7 ter Ig of the laws of 1895, entit] — ini 
section 1 of chapter 398 of the laws of 1882. entitled *An act to provide for de- 


uou oue zcv: Ss e tonne ce vessels of the United States,“ so far as 
said section the amount of space which shall be appropriated to 
the crew PIAS uM. auo apt ARV. D Kr fep rom goods or 
mores not eine the e the crew in use d the vo: 


A That ection 4510 of t Are E bintates be and is hereby, amen: ed 


LE follows: 

“SEC. 4576. The master of every vessel bound on a foreign voyage o: 
gaged in the whale fishery shall exhibit the certified copy rd of d list of the 
CCC States at 
which he shall arrive on his niso produce, tho parsons named 
therein to the boarding officer, whose yo it l be to examine the men 
with such list and to report the same to thecollector; andit shall bethe duty 
of the collector at the port of arrival, where the same is different from the 
port from which the vessel originally ‘sailed, to transmit a copy of the list so 
reported to him to the collector of Joye port from which such vessel originally 
balled. For pete A els to prod rede ee ee on the certified copy of the 
8 3 1 
V of in su as penalties 
and forfeitures which may be incurred for offenses against the laws relating 
to the collection of duties. But such panasea shall not be incurred on 


account of the ar eng i ucing to the g officer any of the 

persons con! who may have been in a fo 
country with the consent of of the agent, or 
d official seal, to be produced to ä with the of ar persons “4 
and oi u com- 
F [os Sim ali 

nto other se Su 
= p ice, 


„and is hey ooir further 
in the 


the words “circuit court. 
SEC. 5. That rule II of section 42330f the Revised Duet. 3 


ts, be thereto a ws: 
“Steam t boats shall, in addition: the masthead light Derg 
red side lights required for ocean steam vessels, 


rom 8 to 5 feet above the foremast CEU for the red Mnt hung 
ot boats from 


such steam pil other 
SEC. 6. That section 4042 df. the Revised Btatutce bo, and hereby is, amended 
thereto the words or where he died.“ 
Sno. 7. section 4545 of the Revised Statutes be, and is hereby, 
amended to read as follows 
* BEC. 4515. ^ circuit court, in its discretion, may at an: time after the ex- 
ene sale of the whole 


of three months from the 8 
seaman or apprentice which TK 
hereafter receive, und shall hold the Dea gra such M 


ciaim is made, either 


6 service.” 
97 of the laws of 1895, N . 


ire tae Sharan the fo! 
-five hundred and fifty-four” T 
of said act. 
, t from. & foreign port and for the clear- 
&nce direct to a foreign Anis ofa renes, navigating the watersof the northern, 
estern frontiers t the United States otherwise 

by section 4382 of the Revised Statutes, are abolished. 
ey such 3 under penn! laws, constitute in whole or in part the com- 
pensation of a collector of customs, such officer shall h. rreceivea fixed 
sum for each year equal to the pre 2 he ES have been entitled to 
receive as fees for such services d beng’ 

Sec. 10. That section 4165 of the Revised 8 Statutes be, und is hereby, amended 


to read as follows: 
* SEC. "55. A vessel ursuant to law which by sale has become 


me propery of a foreigner shall bo entit Suund n" a new eode cad upon after- 
becom: 22 prope unless i t has been enlarged or under- 


gone change in d outside of the United States. 
Sec. ll. + section 13 of chapter 344 of the laws of 1874 be, and is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 


* SEC. 13. The Secretary of the Treasury may, u Pgh ge tare therefor, 
remit or mitigate any penalty provided for in act, or discontinue any 
prosecution to recover the same, upon such terms as he, in his discretion 
shall think proper, and shall have authority Ei ascertain the upon all 
such 9 in such manner and under such regulations as he may think 
Bred ani . e herein provided may be sued for. — recov- 

a | disposed of inthe manner prescribed by section of the Revised 


—— 12. That rule M of section 4233 of the Revised Statutes be, and is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“Rule 14. The 5 of any light on board of & vessel of war of the 
United States may 8 whenever, in the opinion of the Secretary 
of the Navy, the AA er in chief of a squadron, or the . of = 
vessel acti singly, the special character the mney re 

on of anz ene on board of a revenne cutter of the Uni Med 
ed whenever, in the opinion of the commander of the vessel, 
special character of the service may require it.” 
iret 13. That section 4233 of the Revised Statutes be, and is hereby, amended 
“Rule p^ A sail und 1 is being overtaken by another cg during 
a shall show from her stern to such last-mentioned vessel a torch or 


1 2. in these rules shall te 
paar ore rti — — -— 
B dm emn vieron 


or to carry ry lighis or 


be. and he MA he qe 
—€— nel um au or- 


ion, w 


. to said laws. The tests in the inspection of 5 . 
pipes, and appurtenances shall be the same in all respects as to st: hand 
5 db are required in the inspection of boilers constructed in the United 
marine purposes. 
BEC. 15. That section a: of the Revised Statutes and is here 
amended by repealing the foll words therein a " By, 


“The master of any Mss bound to any district in Connecticut, through 
or by the way of Sandy Hook, shall, before he passes the port of New York 
and immediately after] A arrival, deposit with the collector for the district 
of New York a true manifest of the cargo on board euch voae Ap _— 
of any vessel bound to the district of Burlin 
pue of Philadelphia and immediately after 

ector thereof alike manifest: and the collector ring the 
manifest, transmit the same, duly certified to have been so naire ey to the 


Kd with whom the entries are to be made; and the." 


ein re: uipment of vessels bel 
irea plying 2 fore’ SES EI United States, delay 
rtof the United Er 


— 
pas of duties, but duties must be paid or 
S E TA consumption, 1 American products.“ 
EC. 18. That Ssetien 8847 of the Revised Statutes be, and is hereby, amended 


to read as follows: 
sg _— Av gene nage other officer of an: vessel on the high 
rod gnaw yee 


American 
vues der er waters within the admiralty. and maritime 
of of tha. Uni States, who willfully beats or wounds or withou 
im: risons any of the crew such vessel or withholds em suit- 
— . or inflicts upon them any cruel and xe 
vo Dhan ive yon by a fine of not more than $1,000 or b 
prionment 3 vy more than five years,or both. This section shall apply 


Ec 18. 19. That un le 7 of section 4511 of the Revised Statutes be, 
hereby,&mended to read: MM 


“Seventh. Any r Mona a do SORA DOE et ar anh Ma aa Lo RAM di 
2 of pro 3 lawful for misconduct, ct ich 
may be sanc' eg nigger OK EN 
ury nee contrary to or not aun eyes i ip by law, the; parties 


SRC. 20. That this act shall take effect three months after its passage. 


Mr. TALBERT. I ask a second. 

Mr. TERRY. I hope the gentleman will not press the consid- 
eration of so important a as that at this time, because I shall 
x pa lied to raise the point of no quorum. 

YNE. I think if the gentleman from Arkansas will 
sion a He to be considered as ordered, I can explain this bill 
to him so that he will not insist upon his objection. 

Mr. TERRY. Ihave no objection to a second being ordered. 

Mr. TALBERT. I demand a second. 


Mr. PAYNE. I ask that a second be considered as ordered. 
There was no objection. 
Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, this bill, I have been informed by 


the Commissioner of Navigation, is approved by seamen and ves- 
sel owners alike. There is no objection to it, according to his 
statement, from any quarter. Certainly no objection n an 
quarter has come to me; but, on the contrary, the bill is demand 
D 1 everybody. 

his bill was introduced and referred tothe Committee on Mer- 
clian Marine and Fisheries, who, eode a full investigation and 
thorough discussion of the matter, after going through the bill 
carefully and proposing a number of amendments which are em- 
bodied in the bill, present it to the House, make a favorable report 
upon the bill, and recommend its passage. 

The first section of the bill simply authorizes some provision to 
be made for the accommodation of the shipping commissioners, to 
be used as offices by them for the transaction of their business. 
These commissioners are appointed under the authority of the 
Commissioner of Navigation. They receive $1,500 per annum for 
their , and it is provided that they mey have a suitable pro- 
vision in the Government offices at the port, or, if necessary, they 
may have a rented office for that P. 

Passing now to section 2, the act of h 2, 1895, provided that 
in all seagoing vessels built after June 30 of that year the crew's 
quarters should have a space of not less than 72 cubic feet, and not 
less than 12 square feet on deck or floor for each seaman. We 
continue that provision which gives the sailors this space allowed 
under that act, making it apply to all seagoing merchant vessels 
on and after June 30, 1898. A further provision is made that all 
vessels that are built or rebuilt after June 20, 1898, shall have a 
crew space for each seaman of not less than 182 cubic feet, and 
not less than 18 square feet measure on the deck or floor. Under 
the former regulation the floor space for sleeping quarters was 6 
feet high, 6 feet long, and 2 feet wide. The provision to go into 
effect after 1898 gives, as will be seen, a larger space than this, 
namely, 6 feet high by 6 feet long and 3 feet AK. 'The bill ex- 
empts, however, from this provision , yachts, pilot 
boats, and all vessels under 100 tons burden, there no 
demand and no need for this provision on these vessels. is 
provision was of course designed for the comfort and health and 


1896. 
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well-being of the merchant senman, and im: no hardship on the 
owner of the vessel. We deemed it, therefore, a most reasonable 
provision to be inserted in reference to new vessels only, or ves- 
sels entirely or practically rebuilt, so that there may be no extra 
expense or hardship on the owners of old vessels requiring them 
to remodel their ships to give this space. : 

The abolition of the requirement of bonds upon the registering, 
enrollment, or license of vessels, and the substitution of a penalty 
in place thereof for the misuse of the ship's papers, is a provision 
that has given general satisfaction to shipping interests. has 
also been a saving to the Government. Section 3 of this bill pro- 
poses to extend that principle to crew bonds. The present law, 
enacted in 1803, requires the master of every foreign-going vessel, 
or vessel engaged in whale fishing, to give bonds and sufficient se- 
curity in the sum of $400 for the production of all members of 
the crew in the return to the United States. This is known as the 
crew bond. We abolish this, and instead of that we enact a fine 
which, of course, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
remit or mitigate at his discretion. 

Section 4 amends section 4541 of the Revised Statutes. It cor- 
rects an error in the former section. The law evidently contem- 
plated that the custody of the wages and effects of deceased sea- 
men shall be with the circuit courts of the United States, and not 
with the district judges. We make an amendment giving the 
custody of the effects of deceased seamen to the circuit courts, and 
not to the district judges. The other sections of the law show 
that it was intended to give it to the circuit courts. 

Section 5: The pilot associations of the United States are, in 
many instances, substituting steam pilot boats for sailing vessels 
used as pilot boats. We simpy prapona in this section to give 
steam pilot boats a distinctive light. Of course this is in the in- 
terest of safety in the navigation both of the steam pilot boats 
and in the navigation of other vessels. This section the ap- 
proval of the Supervising Inspector-General of steam vessels. 

Mr. TERRY. I will ask the gentleman at that tif that is 
not carrying out to some extent the principle of the bill you had 
up some time ago, which was defeated? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, no; not in the least. The general law now 
applying to sailing pilot boats gives them a distinctive light, and 

gives a distinctive light to steam pilot boats, for the safety of 
the boats themselves and of the vessels which they may meet. It 
does notin any way interfere with the compulsory ope sys- 
tem. The bill does not interfere with that in the slightest degree. 

Section 6 of the bill is to protect the interest of a seaman who 
ships at a foreign port for a round voyage, and dies during the 
voyage at some point in the United States, by providing that his 
wages and effects shall be paid over to the commissioner of the 
port where he may die. The present law provides that payment 
shall be made only where he was discharged or was to have been 
discharged. It is simply for the protection of a seaman’s wages 
in case he dies in the United States. 

Section 7 makes it discretio with the circuit court to dis- 
pose, by sale, of the effects of a deceased seaman after the expira- 
tion of three months after the receipt thereof by the circuit court. 
Under the present law if a seaman dies at a port his effects may 
be sold by the United States consul; or if he dies at sea, the effects 
may be sold by the master at the mast; but if he dies in the United 
States they must be held six years before they can be disposed of. 
These effects are for the most part clothing, and there is no suit- 
able space provided in which to store them, and they are thor- 
oughly valueless and likely to be offensive before the six years 
during which they must now be kept expires. Better pecuniary 
returns can be procured for the heirs of the deceased seaman by 
permitting an earlier sale of his effects. It simply authorizes the 
circuit court to sell his clothing after six months instead of six 


ars. 
Yat. LOUD. I should like to ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. PAYNE. In a moment. It is still left with the discretion 
of the court to retain e oie or articles of value to be preserved 
and held for those entitled to claim them. 

Mr. LOUD. How are you going to provide for the shipping 
reece cores at Little Rock if you do not give them that public 

uilding 

Mr.PAYNE. I understand the gentleman from California is 
now trying to mix up the public building at Little Rock with this 
bill, and he can not do it. 

Mr. LOUD. Little Rock is a great commercial port. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TERRY] 
who represents the district in which Little Rock is situated, ap- 
preciates the fact that this bill does not at all affect the question 
of the 1 building at Little Rock. 

Mr. TERRY. I am afraid you are trying to interfere with my 
pilots, and my lodge is against that bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. lam not going to interfere with your pilots at 
all The gentleman from Arkansas knows that whenever I try to 
interfere with saat irate pilots I always do it in an open way. 

Mr. TERRY. I hope so. 


Mr. PAYNE. Section 8 of the bill refers to item 2 of section 
4511 of the Revised Statutes. This item is as follows: 


ru Rein, Yee ve as to conduct and as to fines, short allowance of provisions, 
other lawful punishments for misconduct which may be sanctioned by 
Congress as proper to be adopted, and which the parties agree to adopt. 


Mr. TERRY. Who wants this bill? What interest is demand- 

ing this bill? 
. PAYNE. The seamen are demanding it, 

Mr. TERRY. The common sailors? 

Mr. PAYNE. The common sailors. 

Mr. TERRY. The gentleman states that as a fact? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MAGUIRE, They are demanding a part of it. 

Mr. PAYNE. Ithink we can take a vote now. The gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. TERRY] seems to be satisfied. 

The question was taken, and two-thirds voting in favor thereof, 
the rules were suspended and the bill passed. 

SPECIAL DEFICIENCY BILL. 


.Mr. TANDON: Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the little defi- 
ciency bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R.9409) ma appropriations to ncies 

priations for rhe ff.... 8, Peng tiere A 
year 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist on its disagreement to the Senate amendment and assent to 
a conference. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I would ask the gentleman what is the 
cng difference now between the two Houses? 

r. CANNON. There is only one. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. What is that? f 

Mr. CANNON. It is an amendment that the Senate on 
for a month's salary to the employees of the House and te 
who were on the rolls on the 2d day of December last. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. That is the amendment we voted on 
yesterday, as I understand? 

Mr. C ON. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Some one N that perhaps the 
members of the House conferees had yielded. [Laughter. 

Mr. CANNON. We put that out of the general deficiency bill, 
it being a Senate amendment. 

Now, in this little deficiency bill, carrying a smaller amount for 
the pay of members, the Senate put this amendment on, and we 

i toit. The Senate insists on the amendment, and has 
sent itback. I want tosay to the Honse, in all fairness, that in 
my judgment when it goes back the Senate will give way. If it 
does not, so far as I am concerned, the bill can be lost. 

. The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
insisting on the disagreement to the Senate amendment and 
agreeing to the conference. 

The question was puts and the motion was to. 

The SPEAKER. e Chair will appoint the following confer- 
ence committee: Mr. CANNON, Mr. HAIxRR of Nebraska, and Mr. 
SAYERS, 

EDWARD RICE. 


Mr. SPERRY. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (S. 1353) for the relief of Edward Rice. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
riated, to Edw. Rice, of Denver, in the State of Colorado, formerly of 
orcester, in the State of usetts, the sum of $2,700, in full for the fol- 
lowing coupon bonds issued under the act of March3, A. D. 1805, known ascon- 
sols of 1807, namely: Nos, 104568 and 104569, of $100 each; Nos. 61857, 61858, 61859, 
of each, and No. 101302, of $1,000, and, in addition thereto, the interest 
maturing on said bonds after July 1, A. D. 1868, to the date when said bonds 
ceased to bear interest: Provided, That said Edward Rice shall first give bond, 
with sureties to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the UR in a sum 
double the amount of said bonds, conditioned secure the United States 
harmless a; bonds and coupons, said bonds having been lost by said 
Edward on the 19th day of July, A. D. 1808. 
Mr. BAILEY. I demand a second. 
The SPEAKER. A second is demanded. 
„ I am willing that it should be considered as 
ordered. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to a second being consid- 
eredas ordered? [Aftera pause.] The Chair hears none. 
Mr. BAILEY. I desire to ask the gentleman from Connecticut 
why it is necessary to come to Congress for this relief? 
Mr. SPERRY. I ask that the report be read. 
The report (by Mr. DE Witt) was read, as follows: 
thi report: 
of MA. H X 
Tiis- 
bonds been presented to the Treasury for pay- 


although th since called 
onn res Aat e a en that, mel Eha aote cun RISE years), 
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the destruction of the bonds is fully established. They therefore recommend 

the passage of the bill, which authorizesthe Secretary of the Treasury, after 

ep a proper bond for eget e to pay the said claimant the amount 
ie bon 


with interest to date when the bonds ceased to bear interest. 
TheSPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 


passing the bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask why it was neces- 
sary to come to Congress in this matter, my understanding being 
that where the proper proof can be made the Treasury Depart- 
ment is itself, without the enactment of a special law, allowed to 
duplicate lost or destroyed bonds? 

.SPERRY. That is not so. I have tried it, and they do 
not doit. It has to be done by an act of Congress. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then I have no further question. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and in the opinion of the Chair, two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were suspended 
and the bill was passed. 

SILAS P. KELLER. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas notified the 
Chair that he desires to move to reconsider a vote by which a bill 


was passed. 

Mr. BRODERICK. I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill (S. 361) for the relief of Silas P. Keller was . Itis 
a bill that sed in my absence a few minutes ago. 

The SP. " as the bill ed under a suspension of 
the rules? [Afterapause.] The Chair understands it was passed 
under a MTS of the rules; and it can not be reconsidered. 

Mr. BRODERICK. Task unanimous consent to make a motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. VAN HORN. Iobject. 

Mr.BRODERICK. Thebill was wrong, andthe gentleman knew 
that I objected to it. It affects my constituents. I have talked 
to the gentleman and to the parties interested a number of times 
about bill, and they know I object to the passage of the bill. 
It is absolutely wrong. It is an old claim fifty years old. It has 
been upon by one of the Departments and has been rejected, 
and should not have been called up at this time. 

Mr. VAN HORN. Mr. Speaker, the bill has passed two Con- 
promon, it has the Senate this time, and d through the 

mmittee on Indian Affairs. The gentleman knows that I have 
tried to call it up. I have talked to him abont it, and there is no 
reason in the world why it should not except that some of 
his constituents object to it. That is all there is about it. No 
more honest claim ever passed this House. 

Mr. BRODERICK. The parties interested object; and the last 
talk I had with the gentleman from Missouri was that it should 
not 8 during this session 

Mr. VAN HORN. Oh, no. 

Mr. BRODERICK. While there was no stipulation that it was 
not to come up, that was the understanding. 

Mr. VAN HORN. I told the gentleman I was trying to get it 


up. 

Titr. BRODERICK. I was necessarily absent from the House 
when this bill was called up. Had I known that the parties in- 
tended to call it up I would not have been absent. It was a sur- 
prise to me, and will be a surprise to my constituents. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to re- 
consider the yote by which the bill was passed. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. VAN HORN. [I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made by the gentleman from 


Missouri, 

Mr. BRODERICK. Imove tos d the rules and annul the 
action of the House in passing that bill. 

The SPEAKER. That would only be another way of accom- 
' plishing it, and would not be in order. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. I suggest to the gentleman 
that the President has been looking anxiously for an opportunit 
to veto something, and if the gentleman will reveal his trials an 
troubles to the Breaident he will undoubtedly veto that bill. 
laur 

Mr. BRODERICK. That is what I will do. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, at the request 
of the committee, I would like to engage the attention of the House 
for about two minutes in relation to matters concerning the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. That committee has made but 
four reports at this session, and those, to be sure, not upon mat- 
ters of the greatest magnitude. The Speaker was ready to recog- 
nize the committee for action upon them, but the committee 
decided they could not be enacted into law. It has diligently pur- 
sued the investigation of this subject, one of the greatest magni- 
tude and of the most far-reaching consequences of any that can 
engage the attention of Congress. It has been made manifest that 
the conservative financiers of the Government and in Congress 
and in the country did not think it wise to enter upon the solution 


of the financial and bank difficulty on the eve of a Presidential 
election; that the cool, careful, and wise decision the subject 
demanded Mp: uu not be reached. In this opinion the committee 
agree. The House may rest assured that early in December that 
committee will bring in a bill covering the whole question of the 
currency and finances of the country, and give members ample 
opportunity to discuss and act upon it. [Applause.] 


WILLIAM GEMMILL. 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 8250) for the relief of William Gemmill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there be, and hereby is, appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise & e the sum of $75, to be 
pes to William Gemmill, of Yankton, S. Dak., in full MS for quarter- 

g and boarding United States soldiers during a te c and protracted 
snowstorm in the month of April, 1873. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second, in order 
that we may have some explanation of the bill. 

Mr.G LE. Mr. Speaker, I ask that a second be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I will ask for the reading of the 
report. It contains, I think, as condensed a statement of the facts 
as I could orally make to the House. The bill in every way is 
meritorious, and the money should have been pua long ago. 

The report (by Mr. FENTON) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the Dill (H. R. 
8250) for the relief of William Gemmill, having had the same under consider- 


ation, recommend that the same do 
isa claim for quartering and boarding 12 men of the Seventh United 


States Cavalry during a terrific snowstorm or bli in the month of 
April, 1873. porum of this regiment was encam in the suburbs of 
the city of Yankton, and during the storm, which las for three days and 


which was of extreme violence, the men were driven from their tente and 
took shelter in 8 houses, and remained for two day succeeding on 
account of the condition of the weather and tents. Claims which grew out 
of this 1 were settled and paid by the Government, but 
the claim of Mr. mill, which he swears was filed with the proper officer, 
appears to have been mislaid or overlooked. The amount claimed appears 
to the committee to be reasonable, and should be paid. The claim was be- 
fore this committee in the first session of the Forty-fourth Congress and 
favorably reported. 

Mr. LOUD. How many men were there in the party? 

Mr. GAMBLE. Fifteen, I believe. 

Mr. LOUD. The report does not say 15. 

Mr. GAMBLE. No; the number is 12—12 men for five days at 
$1.25aday. Alltheother claims of this character have long since 
been paid by the Government. 

Mr. LOUD. Ido not see how In can make $75 out of it. 

. Mr. GAMBLE. I will say to the gentleman that the claimant 
is personally known to me and is a reputable man, and the claim 
is entirely just. It is for the board of 12 men for five days at the 
rate of $1.25 per day. 

The rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 


ALBERT AUGUSTINE. 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I move to su 
pass the bill (H. R. 1021) granting relief to 
property taken for the Ca war. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys 


not otherwise appropriated, the sum of „to be paid to Albert Augustine, 


of Rose Hill, Iowa, for Moped taken for use of the United States yin 
the Cayuse war, in 1847 and 1843. 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. LITTLE. Iask unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

'There was no objection. 

Mr. DALZELL. Now, Mr. Speaker, in my time, I would like 
to have the report on that bill read. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CANNON (pending the reading of the report on the bill 
H. R. 1021). Mr. Speaker, I rise to present a conference report. 

The conference report was read, as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
certain amendments of the Senate to House bill 1701, making appropriations 
for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal TS ending June 
30, 1897, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have been unable to agree. 

J. G. CANNON, 


E. J. HAINER, 
J. D. SAYERS, 
Conferees on the part of the House. 
W. B. ALLISON, 
EUGENE HALE, 
Con ferees on the part of the Senate, 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist on its disagreement to the Senate amendments and ask for 
a conference. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that the 
House further insist on its disagreeing votes with the Senate and 
ask for a conference, 


end the rules and 
bert Augustine for 
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Mr. WILSON of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I move as an amendment 
that the House recede from its disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ments as to public buildings and concur therein. 

Mr. HOPKIN S. Mr. Speaker, before there is any discussion on 
that I would like to ask my colleague one or two questions. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Can- 
NON] yield? 

Mr.CANNON. Yes. 
us HOPKINS. When was the first conference held on this 

ill? 

Mr. CANNON. I do not recollect. I think this is the seventh, 

or eighth, or ninth—I am not certain; but there have been a good 


many. 

Mr. HOPKINS. During all those conferences has the Senate 
insisted upon its amendments relating to public buildings? 

Mr. C. ON. I do not know that it is apt for me to say what 
has passed in the conference room. The official statements of the 
House and of the Senate, insisting and reinsisting, back and forth, 
appear upon the 5 Journals of the two Houses. 

HOPKINS. ey give us a bare outline of what was done; 
but the gentleman can perhaps tell the House whether there is 
any probability of the Senate receding from these amendments, 
or whether in the last conference they exhibited the same stub- 
born persistence in their wrongdoing that they had manifested in 
previous conferences, ughter.] : 

Mr. CANNON. I will tell my colleague, in answer to his ques- 
tion, what I understand to be the situation. 'The Senate amend- 
ments in question—it is not necessary to describe them more 
8 opose legislation. The House conferees have uni- 

ormly insisted, and the House has in effect instructed them to 
insist, uponits disagreement to those legislativeprovisions. Inthe 
last report, which was made yesterday, the House further insisted 
upon its disagreement to all those Senate amendments except one. 
Myopinion is, as an individual, that if the House had on yesterda: 
insisted upon its disagreement to all of those amendments, includ- 
ing the Savannah building amendment, this bill would have been 
before the President and signed by this time. That was my opin- 
ion then; that is my opinion now. 

Now let me exhaust this subjectin a minute, so far as I am con- 
cerned. These are the closing hours of the session. Here is the 
sundry civil bill, that carries thirty or thirty-five million dollars, in 
this peculiar situation: The Senate, asIam informed, with a quo- 
rum—— 

A MEMBER. Barely a quorum. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, a quorum of the Senate are 8 on 
these legislative provisions. Now, the House can do and will do 
as it pleases. For a month past I, substantially as the messenger 
of the House, representing it in conference, have tried to carry 
out its will; and the House has exhibited great determination. 
Now, if the House is still of the opinionit has heretofore expressed, 
it can show its faith by its works. Nothing ventured, nothing 
‘gained, in individual and in parliamentary life. In my judgment 
this bill is not to fail. So far as my individual vote is concerned 
in this House touching these matters upon which the House has 
‘taken a stand, I shall vote to further insist and let this bill go 


back. 3 ; 
ou OPKINS. Will the gentleman allow me a question right 
there? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr.HOPKINS. Isitnotthe opinion of the gentleman in charge 
of this bill on the part of the House that if the House sustains 
— nt position the Senate will yield and we can have this bill 
sett 

Mr. CANNON. If I were a member of the Senate, as I do not 
desire to be at this time, but as bly I may be some time 
pee , I could give a better opinion ; perhaps than I can now. 

ill say to my colleague that under parliamentary prece- 
dents the body proposing legislation, when the other body will 
not assent, recedes; and if the Senate, proposing legislation in 
this case, lets this bill fail because the House will not assent to the 
legislation, then let the responsibility be upon the Senate. [Ap- 
plause.] For one I will not be bulldozed. That, briefly stated, is 
my position. 

there be no paltering. If the House or a majority of its 
members as they shall now rise and be counted—and it is just as 
well to take the vote on all these amendments at once—as mem- 
bers stand to be counted, or asthey pass through the tellers, let the 
House understand that it is an expression of its will and determi- 
nation as heretofore m ree that it will not assent to these 
legislative provisions. If members want to assent to them, let 
them do so, and that passes the bill. This is all Ican say about it. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a few words in con- 
nection with this matter. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to my colleague on the committee. 

Mr. SAYERS. Iam not willing that the opinion expressed b 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] should be consider 
'asrepresenting the opinion of all the erees of the House on 
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this bill. I am not so sanguine as the gentleman from Illinois 
that if the House should continue to insist upon its disagreement 
to these amendments the Senate will recede. Again and again 
and again have the conferees of the two Houses met to consider 
these items of difference, and every time the conferees of the Sen- 
ate have sternly insisted upon at least four of these amendments— 
the four amendments which relate to public buildings in the newly 
admitted States—and they have said to us, Mr. Speaker, that they 
would not make a report to the Senate receding from those four 
amendments. 

Now, this bill carries about $34,000,000. It is intended to pro- 
vide for the necessities of the Government in almost every branch 
of the service. We have but little more than a quorum in this 
House; there is not, I understand, a quorum in the Senate; and 
the question remains with the House whether or not we will con- 
tinue this contest until the numbers in both Houses shall continue 
to abate and abate until we scarcely have a dozen members in 
either House, 

It is no new thing for the Senate to insist upon such amend- 
ments. Wehad a struggle in the last May ere upon the amend- 
ments providing public buildings for the four new States. The 
House continued to insist on its di eement; but finally the con- 
ferees of the House, with myself at the head, had to yield. There 
is nota single item involved in this di ment which, considered 
separately and alone, would be objectionable to this House. The 
only objection to these amendmentsis that they come here upon the 
sundry civil bill and that they ought to have come before the two 
Houses of Congress as separate propositions. That is the objec- 
tion as I understand it. 

Having said this much, having made a candid statement as to 
the condition of the case, I will only add that the 1 of the 
House can do with these amendments just as it pleases. The 
— of this House is responsible for the conduct of public 

usiness. 

Mr. HARTMAN, Is it not a fact that we have already made 
four or five exceptions to the rule suggested—for instance, yester- 
— 5 g to one of these amendments of the Senate to this 

i 

-Mr. SAYERS. That is entirely within the knowledge of the 
House. I 3 I have sympathized with the gentleman 
from Illinois in this struggle, and I still sympathize with him. I 
think he has been in the right. I think the majority of the House 
has been right in this struggle. But I believe it my duty to give 
to the House as far as I can a fair and truthful statement of the 
situation as I understand it. 

URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the report tempo- 
rarily and rise for the gid scone of presenting another conference 
report, one which can be closed up at once and disposed of with- 
out delay, and for that reason I call it up at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conf: the d tes of the t H 
on the bill (EL Ii 400) making appropriations to Supply defeienmles io he 
pm bp lems for the expenses of the House of Representatives, and for 
other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, having met after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 

ive Houses as follows: 
t the Senate recede from its amendment imul 2. 


WM. B. ALLISON, 
F. M. COCKRELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 

The managers on the partof the House of the conference on the cee 
pa, Bade bare of the two Houses on Senate amendment No.2 to the bill H. R. b 
su tthe following written statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in the accompanying conference re- 
port on said amendment, namely: 

Strikes from the bill the amendment proposed by the Senate, to I a sum 
nA: es one month's pay to certain discharged employees of the House and 
nate. 


J. G. CANNON. 
JOSEPH D. SAYERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was agreed to. 
SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. CANNON. Inow call up again the conference report on 
the sundry civil bill, and yield two minutes to the gentleman 
from Idaho Mr. WILsoN]. 

Mr. WILSON of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I desire the attention of 
the House for a very few moments in support of my motion, 
which is that the House recede from its disagreement and concur 
in the Senate amendments heretofore disagreed to in this bill. 

The chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, our genial 
and able friend from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], says that there is an 
invariable rule in parliamentary bodies that where one body pro- 
poses legislation allirmative in its character, and the other body 
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dissents from it, that the body offering such legislation must 
yield in the end. I submit in all fairness that that principle can 
not be relied upon now. We have waived it in the House, and 
we have done it in no less than five different instances u this 
very bill, and even nolater than yesterday we abandoned the same 

rinciple on a E rtg bit vote. We are, therefore, committed 
s a waiver of t principle or else the House will be guilty of 
an invidious discrimination against the section of country repre- 
sented by these new States which is directly interested in this 
matter. 

I call your attention to the number of exceptions which have 
been made in this bill. We agreed to the amen t for the con- 
struction of a public building at St. Albans, Vt.; we also agreed 
to the amendment proposed by the Senate for Little Rock, Ark.; 
we agreed to the item for a building in West Virginia, and we 
agreed on yesterday, by a eee, to the item for the 
construction of a public building in Ga., and the in- 
crease of the appropriation, with the extension of the limit of cost 
of that TED. 

Mr. VAN HORN. We also agreed to the New York matter. 

Mr. WILSON of Idaho. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have the honor 


x trek in this House a State—one of the youngest States of | 
nio 


to 
the n—which has no Federal building of any kind or charac- 
ter. It has been the invariable rule of heretofore that 
whenever a new State was admitted, at least one public building 
should be authorized at its State capital. It has done from 
time immemorial, and done also on the sundry civil priation 
bill. You provided in the last sundry civil bill oak a building 
at the capital in my State, and the site has been selected and pur- 
chased. e have the United States courts there, with valuable 
records, and no vault or place of —T in which to keep them— 
upon which depend the title to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars worth of property, and no vault for their protection. 

We have the surveyor-general's offices there, in which are 
employed a large number of clerks,and which require a large 
floor space. ehave secured a appropriation than ever 
before for public-land surveys,and it is e that our State 
will receive an apportionment thereof sufficient to survey large 
iracts on which settlers are now residing. these surveys are 
carried on it will necessitate an increase in the force of the sur- 
veyor-general's office, and it is therefore necessary that from time 
to time more space shall be provided for this purpose. 

We have the United States land offices there, the deputy col - 
lector of internal revenue, the post-office, the United States mar- 
shal and deputies,the United States attorney,the clerk of the 
United States court, the United States district judge, and other 
Federal officials, all of whom need the use of a Federal building. 

The rents which the United States Government is compelled to 
pay for these various offices is more than sufficient to justify the 
erection of this building from a plain business standpoint; but, 
aside from this feature of it, it has been the policy of the Govern- 
ment from time immemorial to erect Federal buildings in the 
several States, and especially at the State capitals. That this is 
a wise public policy is not now open to question. It serves a mani- 
fold purpose. The flag of the United States will always wave 
from this Federal building, so that the citizens of the States, and 
especially the youth of the land, have an object lesson of patriot- 
ism given them when they behold the emblem of their country's 
honor unfurled from the staff of their Federal building. 

It has been contended on the floor of this House thatit isunwise 
to legislate in this manner on 1 cpm bills, and that by put- 
ting public-building riders on these bills in the nature of things 
a true investigation of the measure in question can not be had by 

House. this criticism were well founded the House has 
waived it in so many instances, and icularly during this ses- 
sion, that it is not a reason worthy of advancement against these 
items. While I will agree, generally king, in the unwisdom 
of any kind of riders on appropriation bills, nevertheless, in view 
of the record we have made, and the record of preceding Con- 
gresses on this question, and in view of the special merits of these 
cases, I do not think this objection is well founded. 

These building bills have been considered in committee. The 
Senate Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds has reported 
all of them fayorably and the Senate has passed them as separate 
bills, and the item which I am especially interested in—the build- 
ing at Boise City—has been reported egre ed the subcom- 

ttee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the House, and I was 
only a few days ago invited to preparo a report for the full com- 
mittee. Moreover, the public buildings in far Western States 
referred to in my amendment were originally provided for in the 
sundry civil bill of last year. This aga exception was made 
because these four new States were the only ones not provided 
with Federal buildings, save and except the State of Washington 
and the State of Maryland. Congress, recognizing the — 

ci 


merit in these cases, made provision for them in the sun 
bill of last year. It is apparent, however, that in the case of Boise 
City $150,000 is not ient to properly construct and equip a 


Federal building commensurate with the requirements of the 
Government in that State. Our people, ee, this, have been 
anxious for the enlargement of the aggregate of the appropria- 
tion. I therefore introduced a bill at the beginning of the session 
increasing the limit of cost to $200,000, and such bill has been 
reported as above stated. 

nder the law passed by the last Congress which provided for 
the construction of this building at a cost of $150,000 no right to 
contract was given and no 5 was made available ex- 
cept sufficient for the purchase of asite. I am therefore informed 
by the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. CAN- 
NON] that under such law we have no right to enter into a con- 
tract for the construction of this building. We are therefore left 
in the anomalous position of having a building provided for by 
law, with no authority or right to enter into a contract for the 
construction of it. 

Senate amendment No. 2 to the present sun civil bill cor- 
rects this mistake and will increase our limit to $200,000, making 
an appropriation of $50,000immediately available. From this a 
propriation we are given the right to contract for the entire build- 
nt and thus the law cre passed may be carried out in its 
full intent and meaning. 

Further objection has been made against these items on the 
ground that it has not been determined that these particular 
places are the proper ones for the construction of these Federal 
buildings. In the case of Boise City, 1 may say that our State 
constitution, adopted in 1890, provides that the capital shall be 
there located fora period of twenty years. There is no disposition 
on the part of our people to change this location, and by almost 
universal consent it is conceded that we have the best location for 
the capital in the State. 

Boise City is a thriving town of 8,000 inhabitants, and is to-day 
one of the most prosperous little cities in the far West. It lies 
about midway between Salt Lake City, Utah, and Portland, 
Oreg., and is most important point between those two cities, 
It is situated at the head of the celebrated Boise Valley, which is 
far-famed for its agricultural and horticultural products, 

As a fruit-growing and cereal-producing section this valley has 
nosuperior. A mineral belt of ost untold wealth forms a half 
circle to the east, north, and northwest of the city, while the cele- 
brated Owyhee mines are to the southwest. Boise Basin is to the 
north, and islikewiserich in mineral resources, all tributary to Boise 
City. Vast timber resources abound to the north of us, while 
stock raising flourishes over a large area of country surrounding 
this city. Natural hot water has been discovered in artesian wells 
almost within the city limits, and our buildings, public and pri- 
vate, are heated by it. A beautiful natatorium has been con- 
structed by our citizens near these wells, and Boise City in the 
near future is destined to be a celebrated héalth resort. 

Our State legislature has provided for a beautiful capitol build- 
ing, which is almost entirely paid for. We have three magnifi- 
cent public school buildings, and our public school facilities are 
not excelled by any State in the Union. Boise City is substan- 
tially constructed; it has electric car lines, electric lights, and all 
modern improvement which are to be found in a thriving, advanc- 
ing, American city. 

here was taken in at the United States assay office there moro 
than twelve hundred thousand dollars in gold last year, and indi- 
cations point to a large increase in this respect during the coming 
fiscal year. Our mines are developing rapidly, and indications 
are that they will shortly astonish the mining world. 

With all of these advantages and improvements, Mr. Speaker, 
I submit that it is a disgrace to the Government that it can not 
oti a Federal building for the use of the Government officers, 

ehave joined with our friends in the East in voting appropri- 
ations for battle ships, fortifications, and rivers and harbors. e 
are protected from the encroachments of foreign enemies, and our 
people do not need these Government expenditures for their espe- 
cial use; nevertheless, they heartily sustain their representatives 
in voting these appropriations, because, being patriotic, they rec- 
ognize thatit isfor the public good. In return we ask recogni- 
tion at your hands in the matter of our public buildings. e 
think it is only fair, just, and right that we should get them. 

The chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. CAN- 
NON] has made a magnificent fight against these items, and he has 
done it on the broad ground that they should not be tacked onto 
an appropriation bill. Iadmire him for the courageous fight he 
has made, and I desire to bear witness now that that fight has 
been bue uie pii Ihave no word of criticism to make against 
his course in that respect; but this House, as I have before stated, 
has already discriminated in five instances, and has gone on record 
against the principle which he contends for. In view of that 
fact, I believe it should now yield. I do not want to say what 
would be the effect of remaining longer in session here, contend- 
ing against the opposition of the Senate. I believe, however, I 
can truthfully ny that the Senate will not yield. Moreover, it 
ought not to yield. The House has surrendered i i 


ts position on 
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this question, and now to fail to recede from these amendments is 
to go to the height of inconsistency itself. 

matter has been in conference for six weeks. The first re- 
port of the conferees was made April 26, 1896, and we have been 
contending for a settlement ever since. We are no nearer an 
agreement now than we were six weeks ago. In the meantime 
you have waived the principle for which the gentleman from Mi- 
nois contends, and now if yon continue to resist you make a yan 
and clear discrimination against these Western States. TI tell my 
Republican friends that you can not afford to do this. The other 
side of this House stands ready and willing to join you in support 
of my motion. They demonstrated that by their vote on the Sa- 
vannah case yesterday. 

In conclusion, permit me to say we are now on the eve of ad- 
journment, and a settlement must be had soon if at all. Even the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations admits we ought to 
have these crap. un and that there is no important reason from 
the standpoint of the public interests why they should not be pro- 
vided for, except the objection that such provision is made on an 
appropriation bill. Inasmuch as you havesurrendered your posi- 
tion on that question, in the interest of consistency I MINA to 
youto accept the Senate amendments. Let these buildings be 
authorized and letus adjourn and go home in peace. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. I yield now a few minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. DOCKERY]. 

Mr. DOC Y. Mr.S er, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois what amount of money is involved in the five build- 
n believe there are but five—yet in disagreement? ; 

. CANNON, Well, the amendment has increased the limit 
to $541,000. 

Mr. DOCKERY,. But the cash involved—the appropriation? 

Mr. CANNON. Three hundred and sixty thousand dollars. 
The legislation increases the limit $541,000 and establishes one 
new building. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Now, Mr. Speaker, a word in reference to 
the motion of the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Witson].. L would 
prefer aly d that the motion to concur or recede from the dis- 
agreement should be made in each case separately. I think I 
would support most of the propositions, and perhaps all, if pre- 
sented separately on the motion to recede from the disagreement 
to the Senate amendments. But I do not like amotion that comes 
in such a “questionable shape.“ oe 

Mr. WILSON of Idaho. Personally Iam willing to do that, 

Mr. DOCKERY. I have had some 9 recently with 
**logrolling" propositions that have not been satisfactory to me. 
I prefer to consider these items singly. 

ow, if Iunderstood the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 

the chairman of this committee, in reply to his colleague he failed 
to answer the direct question as to whether, in his opinion, the 
Senate would recede as to these amendments. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not authorized to speak for the Senate of the United States—and I 
am very glad I am not—but unofficially I may say, having spent 
some time at the other end of the Capitol during the last two or 
three days in connection with another bill, that I do not believe 
the Senate will recede. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not think it is fair for the gentleman to 
undertake to terrorize the House by that statement. I think my 
opinion is a fair offset to it. But let each body perform its func- 


tion and take the dgio pr td 

Mr. DOCKERY. tis very true; but the gmn was pro- 
pounded to the gentleman by his colleague, and i 

the gentleman, he did not make a direct answer. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me, I said I was 
not of the Senate, nor responsible for it, but that under the in- 
variable rule the body that proposed legislation receded if the 
other body insisted. 

Mr. WILSON of Idaho. We have violated that rule. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The gentleman is correct about the general 
rule, and I am in sympathy with his general position, but we are 
face to face with this situation: a constantly dwindling attend- 
ance upon the House, hence we must come to some sort of an ac- 
commodation in respect to this bill. 

Accommodations have been reached upon other bills that have 
not reflected my views upon many of the matters at issue; but we 
have reached agreements because agreements were necessary in 
order to terminate this session. 

Mr. S er, I want to say for myself that I do not favor a 
policy t looks to the failure of the sun civil bill and the ex- 
tension of the appropriations for six months. I am infavor of 
some sort of an adjustment on this question by which a conclu- 
sion can be reached and this session terminated to-night. I ho 
the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. WiLsoN], however, will modit y 
his motion so that the House can take up each item separately. 
There is one item for my own State, an extension of the limit of 
cost at Kansas City $116,000, recommended by the Secretary 
of the Treasury; but I believe that item can go over with en- 
tire safety, if I am properly advised, until the next session. If, 


I understood. 


however, the other amendments are agreed to, then I want this 

one agreed to. But as I said amomentago, I think, probably, that 

es B over until the next. session without serious detriment to 
e 


ding. à 
Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me the issue is this: We must 
reach an accommodation in ect to these di ents or this 
bill will fail, and I suppose it is contemplated in such an event 
to extend the appropriations by resolution for six months. To 
that policy I object. 
Mr. CANNON. Iyield three minutes to the gentleman from 


Kansas . BLEUE]. 

Mr. BLUE. Mr. Speaker, it is not true, as I understand it, that 
these amendments stand on the same footing. It has been 
urged by gentlemen here that this House has violated the rule by 
acceding to the demands of the Senate in a number of instances 
similar to those now presented. If the House up to the present 
moment has ac toasingle amendment that looked to the 
establishment of an entirely new building, I should like to be told. 


what that amendment is. 
What about the building at St. Al- 


Mr. WILSON of Idaho. 
bene BLUE The building at St. Alb: Vt., is a building that 
T 3 e a ans, Vt., is a 

had been practically completed. 

Mr. W. N of Idaho. Yes, and destroyed by fire. 

Mr. BLUE. It was partially consumed by fire, but the photo- 

phs of that building, exhibi at the time the matter was 

iscussed, show: that it was only ag BAG and not destroyed. 
Every single instance in which there been a receding in this 
matter has been an instance of-repair or some sum for comple- 
tion. The violation of the rule in the instance of Savannah. 
the other day was made under a misapprehension in part, I am 
satisfied, upon the part of a number of gentlemen here. If it had 
been understood, as it now seems to be understood pr sonia here, 
that about $100,000 of the ori appropriation for that buil 
had. been devoted to a site, when it was not originally so intend 
to be devoted—if that had been understood here yesterday,in my 
judgment the action which was taken would not have been taken. 

Gentlemen speak of this as a compromise, and say Let us com- 
promise.” What compromise is therein it? We have acceded in 
these matters of improvement, like that in West Virginia, like 
that in St. Albans, like that in New York City, where it was 
simply placing another floor in a building; but now it is insisted 
that we shall give away all the rest of them. There is no com- 
promise in this, It is a mere accession to the Senate in every 


T t. 

M. 3 Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question : 

Mr. BLUE. I have not time. If this rule is to be followed, 
then no difference how conservative this body may attempt to be, 
no difference how well it may intend, as it did at the commence- 
ment of this session, in seeking to have the Committee on Public 
Buil and Grounds report no bills, or at least advocate the 
appropriation of no money for this p e, then it is left for the 
diligence of Senators to died upon this body, out of favoritism, 
a number of projects that are the least deserving and the most 
unworthy of all, [Applause.] For myself, as one member of the 
House, Lam willing to take responsibility, and say to the Senate 
that if Senators wish to take the responsibility of the delay and, 
in violation of the rules, stand by the Senate and force these 
amendments upon us, let them accept it. Itis about time that 
this House should let the Senate understand that the House will 
not be driven and dragged about at its pleasure. [Applause.] 

So, Mr. Speaker, in my judgment we should still adhere and 
still insist upon the ground the House has heretofore taken, and 
insist that the Senate shall recede from these amendments that it 
has thrust upon this bill. No time has been fixed to adjourn; no 
concurrent resolution has been passed or suggested; and there is 
no haste about this matter. They talk about a vanishing quorum. 
Does not the same condition exist in the Senate? 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me utterly absurd and impracticable 
to insist upon this House at this time accepting the propositions 
of the Senate. Let the House assert itself, preserve its independ- 
ence, and compel the Senate to follow the well-established par- 
liamen practice in such cases, and all will be well. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I livein the State of Wash- 
ington and the city of Tacoma, and the State of Washington has 
no public buildin: gs within its limits. It is a State with a popula- 
tion of 500,000. Two-thirds of the goods landed in the Waited 
States from Oriental countries come through the port at Tacoma. 
The courts are held there. The commercial interests are very 
great and very rapidly growing. When we came here at the 
1 of this session of Congress we introduced our bills pro- 
viding for the construction of public buildings, and it was soon 
announced in this Congress by those who have shaped its business 
and the transaction of matters before it that owing to the present 
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condition of the country it would be unwise policy on the part of 
the party to permit public-building bills to be passed during this 
session. All gentlemen interested in public buildings went before 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds—— 

Mr. WILSON of Idaho. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. After a while. [Continuing.] And repre- 
sented their causes, and in many instances a favorable report was 
ordered on those bills; but the reports on the bills by the com- 
mittee have not been made. I respect our friends highly, and do 
not wish to say a word that would in any wise reflect upon their 
course, or that would change or affect their hopes, because I know 
how desirous they are to have these 8 but it was the 
understanding here in the House that no public-building bill 
should be passed through this session, so t we could all go 
back and say the same thing, and some of our friends have gone 
over to the Senate and there introduced this legislation upon this 
bill. Now, if that course is to be followed, Mr. Speaker, when I 
shall attempt to get a public building I will go to the Senate and 
not trouble myself with the committees of the House. But I sup- 

that this was the proper place to initiate legislation of that 
d and pass it in the Congress of the United States; and I still 
think so. 
Mr. CANNON. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Wyomin 72755 MONDELL]. 
: MO DELL. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the principal 
objection to the passage of this legislation for public buildings is 
that it is not brought before the House from the Committee on 
Public Buildings. I have not heard any objection on the floor of 
this House to these public buildings, or to the appropriation, on the 
ound that they were not appropriations that were justified. It 
fas been stated here that there are a great many gentlemen rep- 
resenting constituencies on the floor of the House who desire 
ublic buildings within their districts, That isundoubtedly true. 
There is no question but what every gentleman here would like to 
have a public building in his district, regardless of the number 
he already has. j : 

Now, the Senate simply did this: It provided, first, in this 
amendment, that where public buildings were under construc- 
tion and the Senate believed that an increase of the appropriation 
was necessary in order to finish these buildings in accordance with 
the plans, to make them harmonious as a whole, they made an 
appropriation for these buildings; and these appropriations are 
certainly in the line of good business principles. . 

It has been the custom in this country to provide a public build- 
ing in all the new States and Territories. That is the other 

roposition in this amendment. In the far West there are four 
Sar hters of the Republic that have not received the customary 
birthday present. ere are 400,000 square miles in the inter- 
mountain region, 1 sovereign States, where, if your 
Uncle Samuel should visit them, there is not within the limits of 
that vast territory a single roof under which he could rest upon 
his own ground and under his own rooftree. We simply ask tha 
these States shall, each and every one of them, have one public 
building at least, and that the flag of the Union shall float in the 
capital of each State in this Union from a building erected by the 
Government. Appianuse 2 

Mr. CANNON. I yield three minutes to my colleague from 
Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS]. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker, this matter is degenerating into 
a question of physical endurance between the two bodies. The 
first conference that was held on this bill was on the 27th day of 
April last. According to the statement of my colleague, eight sep- 
arate conference meetings have been held since that time, and the 
Senate has persisted in adhering to these amendments. As the 
conference reports have come back here, the House has receded 
from time to time until the 17 items originally in the Senate 
amendments have been reduced to 10, and an aggregate of some- 
thing over a million dollars embraced in those 17 items has now 
dwindled down to the sum of $360,000, which, I understand, is the 
amount of the present difference between the two Houses. 

Mr. CANNON. My colleague is slightly mistaken. Three 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars is the appropriation that 
would be made if these limits were broken, but the limits are 
broken by the Senate amendments to the extent of $541,000, mak- 
ing an ate of about $900,000, 

r. HOPKIN S. How much was the aggregate of the appro- 
priations which the Senate added? 

Mr. CANNON. I do not really recollect exactly; about two 
millions. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Then, as a matter of fact, the House has yielded 
on items amounting to more than a million dollars? 

Mr. CANNON. On the contrary, the Senate has yielded on 
several items, amongst others the National Museum item, amount- 
ing to $120,000. 

. HOPKINS. But that does not answer my question. Has 
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not the House yielded on the New York, the Vermont, the Georgia, 
and other items more than a million dollars in the aggr 


egate? 

Mr. CANNON. Ithink not so much, but we have yielded on 
the items the gentleman mentions, in some cases on my motion, 
and in some cases on the motion of the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Now, Mr. Speaker, the question presents itself 
to us whether we are to stay here for a week or a month longer, 
or whether we are to concur in these Senate amendments. I know 
from what I learn at the other end of the Capitol that there is a 
determination on the part of the Senate to adhere to these amend- 
ments, and if the House does not agree to the motion made by the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. WILSON], to accept the Senate amend- 
ments, the members of this House can settle down to the fact that 
we shall not adjourn during the month of June or the month of 
July. Thatisthe question that we have to settle by the votethat 
is about to be taken. 

Now, why should not we concur in these amendments? Does 
my colleague from Illinois show that any one of these items sep- 
arately considered is not proper and just? Is there any man on 
this floor who will say that any one of these items, aggregating 
$541,000, is not proper and just? The only argument that the 
gentleman makes is that some other 1 will indirectly be 
injured because his public building is not in this bill. I havea 
public-building bill that has been pending before the Committee 
of this House on Public Buildings and Grounds, a bill that has 
been favorably considered, and to please my constituents, I would 
like exceedingly well to have that bill reported and passed at this 
session, but I recognize that it can not be done. I recognize the 
fact that none of the pabu e ees bills except those that are on 
this . bill can be passed at this session. 

Mr. ker, it seems to me that there is not a single member 
of this House who can afford to say, ** Because I can not get what 
I want I will not permit any other gentleman to get what he 
wants.” It seems to me that no member, at this stage of the ses- 
sion, can afford to say that we ought still to adhere to our dis- 
agreement upon these amendments and force a delay upon this 
appropriation bill. Everyone understands that we can not ad- 
journ until this bill becomes a law, because it carries appropria- 
tions affecting all the great Departments of the Government, and 
it is a bill which if it should fail would necessitate an extra ses- 
sion of Congress. So far as I am concerned, I have steadily fol- 
lowed my colleague during these eight conferences and have voted 
with him every time he has asked for a disagreement, but I think 
the time has now come when the House should say that there 
shall be a limit to this, and should agree to the Senate amendments 
and let this bill becomea law. In saying this I make no reflection 
upon my colleague, because I think he has conducted these con- 
ferences with ability and integrity, and has only sought to carry 
out the wishes of this House as expressed from time to time, 
Furthermore, the House in now concurring would simply be en- 
deavoring to close a prolonged disagreement between the two 
branches of Congress which, as I have already said, has alreudy 
degenerated into a qe of physical endurance. 

XC CANNON. I yield one minute to the gentleman from New 


ork. 
Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, I a wish to make a sugges- 
tion in response to the arguments that I have heard upon this 
floor with regard to these public buildings, particularly in the 
Western States. Asa Representative from New York who in the 
early days of this session introduced a bill for a public building in 
a place of sufficient size to deserve it, and who has been unable to 

et that bill out of the committee room, I want to say that I shall 
be the last man in this House to indulge in a ** dog-in-the-manger" 
policy, and say that because I can not get my bill passed I will not 
vote for those bills for public buildings which are before us in this 
appropriation bill. I believe that this is a matter for the House to 
decide now upon its merits. SofarasIhave heard this discussion, 
Ihaveheard nothing against the merits of these buildings, but sim- 
ply technical points and assertions of a ** dog-in-the-manger " pol- 
icy, and I hope the House will now vote to concur in the Senate 
amendments, 3 

Mr. CANNON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Henry]. 

Mr. RY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to say 
very much on this question, for the reason that I have expressed 
my views y. Iam surprised at the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Hopkins] who has just taken his seat, that he does not want 
to say, J won't because I can't"; yet he tells us, in the very same 
sentence almost, that we should yield to the Senate because they 
will insist upon a thing which they ought not to insist upon and 
thereby cause this bill to fail. These gentlemen put the Senate 
in the position which they say we are in. If the Senate insist 
upon a thing which. they ought not to insist upon and thereby 
cause this bill to fail, they are the ** dogs in the manger," not we. 
[A piada] We are not asking anything that we have not the 
right to . 
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Now, I am ready to recede from our disagreement and to agree 
to these Senate amendments whenever the chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of this bill comes into the House and gr us to 
understand that we ought to do it, and not till then. od plause. | 
The gentleman [Mr. MONDELL] has eloquently talked ut the 
sister States in the far West that have no public buildings. But, 
Mr. Speaker, let it be remembered that those three States that 
are now asking for the passage of these amendments have already 
had a step taken in that direction. They have had provision made 
for public buildings, and now they want an increase. Not con- 
tent with what we first voted to give them, they want to increase 
the amount. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will you allow me a moment? 

Mr. HENRY of Indiana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MONDELL. You say we wish to have an increase. 

Mr. HENRY of Indiana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MONDELL. We do; and for this reason—— 

Mr. HENRY of Indiana. I did not yield for a speech. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman allow me to explain why 
we are asking this increase? 

Mr. HENRY of Indiana. No, sir; not in my time. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there have been passed by Congress acts au- 
thorizing a public building at each one of these places; and these 
amendments are not for new buildings, but for an increase of the 
limit, just like the case voted on yesterday, and wrongly voted on. 

Now,how does it stand with the rest of the Western States? 
Two of them are not recognized in these amendments and have 
no public buildings provided, 

A MEMBER. hat two? 

Mr. HENRY of Indiana. Utah and—— 

Mr.SAYERS. Utah is in the bill. 

Mr. HENRY of Indiana. Then I correct myself on that. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It is in the bill for a new building, not an 


crease. 

Mr. SAYERS. Allow me a moment. The only States that are 
not provided with public buildings—— 

Mr. HENRY of Indiana. Iknow which. 

Mr. SAYERS. Are Utah and Maryland. Maryland has no 
public building provided for, è 

Mr. HENRY of Indiana. You forget about Washington. 
Mr. SAYERS. Washington has about $100,000 in this bill for 


militar: Bees 

Mr. S ANSON. The gentleman from Indiana has stated that 
it was distinctly understood at the commencement of this session 
of Congress that no public building bills should go through the 
House of Representatives at this session. Now, the gravamen of 
the gentleman’s complaint is that the Senate, in a ‘‘ revolutionary” 
manner, has seen proper to put amendments for public buildings 
upon this appropriation bill. I wish to ask whether it is not as 
‘revolutionary ” in the House, or those who manage the House, to 
say that no a bea for public buildings that Senators think 
should go through shall have consideration in the House—is not 
that as ‘‘revolutionary " as the course adopted by the Senate? 

Mr. HENRY of Indiana. I take pleasure in answering the 

entleman. If we are to select a few public building enterprises 
Re those put upon this bill by the Senate and vote them through 
each session of Congress, Wwe never shall provide the country with 
the public buildings that ought to be provided for. What we 
9r d is the consideration of pe building measures in this 
House. Andif the members of this House make up their minds 
to vote down these amendments, and at the beginning of the next 
session of Congress insist on taking up public buildings and con- 
sidering them and Mace d them where they ought to go, then the 
ooun can be provided with them, but not in this way. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. ANSON. We have understvod the policy to be not to 
give public buildings any chance this session. 

Mr. HENRY of Indiana. I do not know what the gentleman 
understood. Iknow this much—that the Public Buildings Com- 
mittee has not had any opportunity to present matters of this kind 
in this House. But it can have such opportunity at the next 
session; and it ongar to have it. 

One thing further: Not a single one of these enterprises will 
suffer in the least from the delay if we refuse to authorize them 
now. If there were any such danger, I for one would concede 
the point. But, Mr. Speaker, they will not suffer; and hence 
there is no occasion for yielding on that point. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. OTER] 

Mr. O S. Mr, Speaker, I am not inclined to play the pat 
of ‘the dog in the manger”; but there is something more than 
that involved, I think, in the objection which has been urged 
against the proposition that we agree to these Senate amendments. 
It is true that a ge many members, myself among them, intro- 
duced into this House bills which we monehe had merit, provid- 
ing for the erection of public pe d introduced one, I re- 
member, asking for a pittance of $50,000 for a public building in 


a county that has paid from $250,000 to $400,000 a year in direct 
taxes to the Federal Government during the last twenty-five 
years. But assenting to the assurance made on all sides that 
there was to be no legislation of that kind at this session, I did 
not seek to force that bill through, and did not attempt to get that 
sort of legislation from the Senate. 

ntleman from Virginia [Mr. eee, 


Now, it is true, as the 
has said, that the Senate a right to its own policy in r 
to these appropriation bills and in regard to public building bills. 
But I do insist that while it is true they have a right to pass pub- 
lic building bills if they choose, they ought to pass them as sepa- 
rate measures and send them here on their merits, and not put 
them on an appropriation bill containing appropriations nec: 
for the existence of the Government, and in that way attempt to 
force them down our throats. Lappian m 

Mr. Speaker, I believe 8 in the Senate, from the pages 
up, understand that all the te has to do when it passes an 
amendment to a House bill is to be firm, and the House will ‘‘lie 
down” as soon as it gets a decent opportnnity. Let us fool them 
once. That is my proposition. Let us stand to our guns” once 
and show them that the policy we have enunciated and under- 
taken to carry out we intend to carry out, and are able to endure 


the eee as long as they are. 

Mr. F. CHILD. Does not the gentleman think that is rather 
a poor basis on which to rest our action with reference to legisla- 
tion which is before us? 

Mr. WILSON of Idaho. And which we admit is right. 

Mr. OWENS. I do not know as to that, We know nothing 
about it. We have the report of no committee. The gentleman 
is assuming that the Senate is right upon the merits of these propo- 
sitions. I do not know whether it is or not. But Isay that where 
we have a fixed policy we should not recede from that fixed policy 
every time the Senate aye we must recede. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. e receded on yesterday. 

Mr. OWENS. Well, I do not care if we receded on yesterday 
and the day before; that does not settle the controversy. I donot 
think that we ought to do anything of the kind at their dictation. 
Let us stand by our own guns; let us have our own policy and 


adhere to it, and let them recede a little while. [àppianne] 
Mr. CANNON. Iyield now a minute to the gentleman from 
Mon ana Mr. HARTMAN]. 


[ TMAN. Mr. Speaker, in repr to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HENRY], who says he will not vote to recede from 
the disagreement to the Senate amendments until the chairman 
of this committee informs the House that he wants us to do so, I 
wish to remind him that the chairman of this committee on yes- 
terday said, when this matter was up, that he would stand here 
opposing ay concession until he was instructed by the House as 
its wishes. 


Now, are you going to follow him on that suggestion and in- 
struct? I say that he has made a gallant fight. I honor him 
forit. He stood up manfully with his colleagues in this contro- 
versy, and I have no fault and the House can have no fault to 
find with him. But we have no right to ask him to carry the 
burden further. He would be doing his full duty, I claim now, 
to ask the House to yield to the demand of the Senate, and I ask 
him now to come to us and concur in the Senate amendment. 

In the language of the topical song— 

I want you, I want you mighty bad; 
I want you, ma honey, I do. 
47557 2 and . 
r.CANNON. I yield now two minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Faris]. 

Mr. FARIS. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that when the propo- 
sition is presented to us, as has just been done by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. HorRNs], that this contention has resolved 
itself into a question of endurance between the two Houses, we 
have the best of it. Weare well equipped to enter that sort of 
contest with the body at the other end of this building. We are 
not only fresher from the people, but we are fresher in every 
other way. [Laughter and applause.] The infiuence that we 
have to meet now from the Senate, as I understand it, is the 
influence of its younger men from the far West, who do not hes- 
itate when they want anything to reach for it; and they are well 
seconded by the members from the far West in this body. 

I suggest, sir, that our colleagues on the floor from the far West 
have seen but very little loose in this session of Congress that they 
have not attempted to take hold of and appropriate to themselves 
for the benefit of their growing section. 

Mr. WILSON of Idaho. How about fortifications, and rivers 
and harbors? 

Mr. FARIS, I am in sympathy with my colleagues from the 
West. I participate in the sentiment uttered by my friend from 
Wyoming as to these daughters in that great empire; but for 
one I am willing to stand here fast, by the honored chairman of 
this committee, and adhere to the policy adopted by the House in 
the early days of the session, that we should have respect for the 
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depressed condition of our industries and the deplorable condi- 


tion of our in this question of additio: public build- 
ings. I hope, Mr. 3 t we will stand by the leadership 
of the honored gent from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN],and not 
submit to such legislation as riders apon appropriation bills, but 
await providing for other public buildings until the revenues are 
increased, and until we can have the eres procedure in this 
matter that we have hitherto followed; and I hope we will insist 
in our disagreement to this unusual method of legislation. [Ap- 


plause. 
Mr. daxnon . Now, but asinglemoment, Mr. Speaker, and I 
"Th State of Ilinc t its capital in Springfield, from 1818 

e State inois, at i i 1818 to 
1868 never had a public building. So much now for the prece- 
dents along that line. 

Now, then, I will say again, I do not discuss the merits of this 
pones. If it is the temper of any member of this House, if it 

the temper of the majority in this House on the merits, consid- 
ering the mannerin which the amendments come, with all the 
surrounding conditions, to concur with the Senate, then Isa 
“Amen,” vote that way. But I protest that I will not vote, I will 
not stand and ask anybody else to vote—I never have so, do 
not now, and will not in the future beg a vote from this House 
presenting the alternative that the Senate will not agree, and 
thereby seek to affect the votes of my colleagues, when the Sen- 
ate amendment oughtto go out under the invariable rule, acknowl- 
wears parliamentary FV 
great par ers years e past. 

Now I am ready for a vote. [Applause.] 

Mr. FAIRC . When the gentleman quotes Senator SHER- 
MAN of Ohio I want to suggest to him that I also can quote him 
as saying a very few moments ago, in the Senate Chamber, that 
as these a’ riations are for i already authorized, th: 
do not come within the rule the gentleman from Illinois has quoted. 


r CANN 
. C ON. Myinformation is entirely different from that 
of the gentleman from New York. But the man who has read the 
history of his country understandingly in the parliamen con- 
tests in 1878, 1879, and 1880 understands—and this contest 
before the out of the later war—that the rule is unva- 
ing that the body proposing legislation as a rider upon a money 
must recede if the other y will not assent. 
I want now to take off from this House any duress, if I have 
that power. I donot want you to agree with the Senate because 
perchance the Senate will not agree with you. That is not a 


way to legislate. It rubs the hair the wrong way on me. I can 
not do it and ki dE uon Now I am ready for a vote. 

The SP. . e question is on receding and concurring 
in the Senate amendments. 


The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. WILSON of Idaho demanded a division. : 

Mr.CANNON. Let us take the vote by tellers. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. I understood that the vote was to 
be prd but if it is to be taken on all the amendments jointly, 
then I wish to move to recede and concur with an amendment. 

Several MEMBERS. Too late. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has a ri 

Mr.HAINER of Nebraska. Isendthef 
the Clerk's desk—— 

The SPEAKER. To which amendment? 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of 
order that the question has been put, and the House is dividing, so 


the amendment is not in order. 

Mr.SAYERS. I will , Mr. Speaker, that the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. ] must have a separate vote 
upon the particular amendment in which he is in , and 
then we can take a vote on the other amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that whether the gentleman 
was too late or not the motion to recede and concur has preced- 
ence. House was dividing, and upon that question the vote 
must be taken. If the House votes that down, then the matter of 
— — of the perg iae Noru — be before 

e House. many as are in favor of receding concurring 
will rise in their places and be counted. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 81, noes 88. 

5 WILSON of Idaho. Eres Mr. ONERE 

ellers were ordered; an e Speaker appoin . CANNON 
and Mr. WILSON of Idaho. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires that the House shall un- 


t to do that. 
owing amendment to 


derstand the proposition. As many as are in favor of receding 
= concurring in the Senate Sinan inject wül now pass between 


m" again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 90, 
noes 74. 

Mr. RANEY. I demand the yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 100, nays 88, 


not voting 166; as follows: 
YEAS—100. 
Acheson, Dockery, Johnson, N. Dak. Pa 
Adams, Dovener, Knox, Ph m 
Andrews, Ellis, Layton, Pitney, 
Baker, Md. Fairen, ever, Poole, 
Baker. N. H. Fairchil E Price, 
Fischer, Linton, Prince, 
Bell, Colo. Fowler, Little, Reyburn, 
Bell, Tex. Gamble, Lon Russell, 
Bishop, Gardner, Lou Russell, Ga. 
Black, Ga. Grout, Loudenslager, Say 
Brewster, Hager, Mahany, Shatroth, 
Broderi Hainer, Nebr. Mahon, Sherman, 
Buck, Halterman, McClure, Btahle, 
Bull Harmer, ; Stone, C. W. 
Catc Harris, Mec Tawney, 
Chicke: Hart, Mercer, Terry, 
Clardy, Ha Meyer, orp, 
Cobb, Henry, Conn. M „W. Va. ler. 
Coffin, ondell, an 
— . — Mosley, Walker: Mase 
0 ^ er, 
Curtis, Iowa How Newlands, Wellington. 
8 N. Saute. Noonan, wae Idaho 
ayton, enkins, ood, —_ 
De Witt, Johnson, Cal. 88 Woodard. 
NAYS-—88. 
Abbott, Cooper, Tex. Kirkpatrick, Shuford, 
Aldrich, T. H. Cooper, Wis. 
Allen, Miss. Crowther, Leighty, Smith, III. 
Arnold, R. I. Crump. Lewis, Sorg, 
Babcock, dere Kans. Low. Sou 
Bailey, Dalzell. Maddox, South 
Belknap, Di ied. uire, 8 d 
^ Doolit: rsh, N.J. 
Bing Eddy. McCall, Tenn. Strong, 
Blue, Ellett, McEwan, Strowd, N. O. 
Bou Evans, 'Talbert, 
Bromwe Faris, Minor, Tate, 
Burton, Mo. Gibson, Murphy, Thomas. 
Burton, Ohio Graff. Otey, Tracewell, 
Calderhead, Griffin, Overstreet, Treloar, 
Clark, I: arri Pugh Updegraff, a 
„Iowa ison, : 
Clark. Bowen, Raney, arner, 
Codding, Henry, In Ree Wheeler, 
Connolly, RS Richa: " Williams, 
Cook, Huff, Rinaker, Woodman, 
Cooke, II. er, Bcranton, Wright. 
NOT VOTING—16. 
Aitken, Fitzgerald, Leisenring, Sauerhering, 
Aldrich, W. F. Fletcher, Leonard, Settle, 
Foote, Linney, 
Allen, Utah Foss, Shaw, 
Ande: Gillet, N. Y. Lorimer, 
Apsley, Gillett, Mass. Martin, Smi 
Arn wyn, McCall, Mass. Snover, 
Atw Griswold, McCleary, Minn. Spalding, 
Avery, Grosvenor, oie kman, 
Baker, Kans. Hadley, McCormic Spencer, 
zen McDearmon, Stallings, 
Barney, any, McLachlan, Steele, 
Barthold Hatch: Nie in. Stewart Wis 
e. 
Bartlett, Heatwole, Mc Stone, A. 
Bartlett, N. Y. Heiner, Pa. Meiklejohn, Strait, 
h, Henderson, th, Strode, Nebr. 
tt, Hendrick, Miles, Sulloway, 
Black, N. Y. 2 Miller, Kans. Sulzer, 
Bowers, Milnes, 8 
Brosius, Hilborn, Miner, N. Y. Taft, 
x me Tayler, 
Brumm, H 2 Money, Towne, 
1 Morse, ‘Tracey, 
Clarke, Ala. Hu Moses, Tucker, 
Hulick, Murray, Turner, Va. 
Colson, Huling, Ne W. 
Cooper, Fla. ‘ull, N. way, Walker, Va. 
Cousins, Hurley, Odell, W. 3 
Cowen, Hutcheson, Ogden, Washington, 
Cox, Hyde, Parker, Watson, Ind. 
Johnson, Ind. Watson, Ohio 
Crowley, Jones, Pendleton, White, 
Culberson, Joy, Perkins, Wilber, 
ag Kendall, 3 Wilson, N. Y. 
'OWers, 
De Armond, Kerr, guise, 
Denny, Kleberg, 8 Wilson, S. C 
LÀ re Kul Robertson, La. h oomer, 
ver, y. binson, oakum. 
— aa, Hs Royse, 


son, Rusk, 

So the motion to recede and concur in the Senate amendment 
Was agreed to. 
Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I desire to know how 
Iam recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recorded in the affirmative. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. I did not vote, Mr. Speaker. Iam 
paired, and simply announce that I am present. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. DALZELL with Mr. Crisp. 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts with Mr. COWEN, 

Mr. GRO£VEXOR with Mr. MCMILLIN. 

Mr. STEPHENSON with Mr. NEILL. 
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"Mr. Jonnson of Indiana with Mr. Co: 

Mr. McCALL of Massachusetts M. d Mr. DE ARMOND, 

Mr. PICKLER with Mr. MILES. 

Mr. JENKINS with Mr. DENNY. 

Mr. MirsNES with Mr. STRAIT. 

Mr. BARNEY with Mr. Buck. 

Mr. Hrrr with Mr. WASHINGTON. 

Mr. HENDERSON with Mr. CULBERSON. 

Mr. SPALDING with Mr. SPENCER. 

Mr. STEELE with Mr. MCCLELLAN. 

Mr. HEATWOLE with Mr. DINSMORE. 

Mr. Foss with Mr. McLaunix. 

Mr. Cousins with Mr. LIVINGSTON. 

Mr. TowxE with Mr. WirsoN of South Carolina, 

Mr. Surra of Michigan with Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. Tracey with Mr. MCRAE. 

Mr. BARHAM with Mr. KYLE. 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN with Mr. CROWLEY, 

Mr. Foore with Mr. HUTCHESON. 

Mr. CorsowN with Mr. KENDALL. 

Mr. WHITE with Mr. SPARKMAN. 

"Mr. LEISENRING with Mr. TUCKER. 

Mr. WILSON of Ohio with Mr. Rusk. 

Mr. WILLIAM F. ALDRICH with Mr. MOSES, 

Mr. Bowers with Mr. MINER of New York. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE with Mr. Lawson. 

Mr. Watson of Ohio with Mr. COCKRELL, 

Mr. Royse with Mr. TURNER of Virginia, except on Tucker- 
Yost election case. 

For this day: 

Mr. SNOVER with Mr. Yoakum 

Mr. McCreary of Minnesota with Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. JONES. 

Mr. OTEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know how I am re- 


corded. 
The SPEAKER, The gentleman is recorded in the affirmative. 
to vote in the negative. I desire to 


Mr. OTEY. I wan 

my vote to ‘‘nay.” 

The name of Mr. OrEx was called, and he voted “ nay." 

'The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
[Applause.] 

SUBWAYS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to appoint as a subcommit- 
tee on the resolution relating to the subways in the District of 
Columbia Mr. BABCOCK, Mr. ODELL, and Mr. RICHARDSON. 

SOLDIERS' HOME AT LEAVENWORTH. 


"TheSPEAKER. The Chair appoints on the committee to inves- 
tigate the Soldiers’ Home at venworth Mr. Grout of Ver- 
mont, Mr. CHARLES W. STONE of lvania, Mr. WARNER 
of Illinois, Mr. Sayers of Texas, and Mr. LAYTON of Ohio. 

The Chair will x seed the House the following House bill 
with a Senate amen 

Mr. LITTLE. A parliamentary i vnu I would like to know 
if it would not be in order to proceed with the consideration of the 
bill which was under consideration when the conference report 
was called 

The SPEAKER. There will be a conference report presented. 

Mr. LITTLE, That was a bill where the second had been 
ordered. I would ask if it would be in order to proceed with the 
consideration of that bill? 

shor GENER It would, unless a conference report is pre- 
sente 

Mr. Ai ad I would be glad if the Speaker will allow the 
matter to B ape gon 

The SP. R. If there be no objection, a House bill with Sen- 
ate zmendment will be laid before the House. 

There was no objection. 


FRAUDULENT BOTTLING OF LIQUORS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 4580) amend- 
section 3449 of the Revised Statutes, with Senate amendment. 
e bill and Senate amendment were read. 
Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur in 
the Senate amendment. 
"The motion was agreed to; and accordingly the House concurred 
in theSenate amendment. 
On motion of Mr. EVANS, a motion to reconsider the vote ay 
eee the Senate amendment was concurred in was laid on th 
e. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
ed that the Senate had passed without amendment the 


bil (H. R. 7338) for the relief of William H. Scofield, Jacob | f 


Brady, James Ketcham, Annie Booth, as administratrix of the 
goods, chattels, and credits of George W. Booth, deceased; Wilson 


P. Billar, Ezra L. Waterhouse, Moses C. Bell, George W. Byles, 
and George A. Scofield. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Honses on the amendment of the Senate tothe bill (H. bead 


9409) making spree ares to supply deficiencies in the a 
priations for expenses of the House of Representatives, an 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate having proceeded 
in pursuance of the Constitution to reconsider the bill entitled An 
act 5 a pension to Francis E. Hoover," returned to the 
House of Representatives by the President of the United States 
with his objections, and sent by the House of resentatives to 
the Senate with the message of the President returning the bill: 

Resolved, That the bill do pass, two-thirds of the Senate agreeing to pass 


the same. 

"The message also announced that the Senate had passed the bill 
(S. 2555) to authorize the Secre of the 5 to issue leases 
of certain islands in Alaska for the breeding of 0 oxes;in which 
the concurrence of the House was 5 

The m also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 8321) to authorize the county of St. Louis, in the 
State of Minnesota, to build or authorize the building of a foot 
and wagon bridge across the St. Louis River between esota 
and Wisconsin, at a point near Fond du Lac, in said State of 
Minnesota; and 

A bill (H. R. 9226) to change the time and places for the district 
and circuit courts of the northern district of Texas. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 4580) to amend section 3449 of the 
Revised Statutes; in which the concurrence of the House was re- 


quested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
ON ret cake on the amendments of = exa the bill 
e making appropriations to provide for expenses 

f the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal 
year —— June 30, 1897, and for other purposes. 

s, anounced that the the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its 

dioe announced t the Senate had passed without amend- 


for 


ment the bill (H. R. 9447 ) to amend section 1 of the act to amend 
an act entitled “An act vertais ar s the Postmaster-General to 
adjust certain claims of postmasters for loss by burglary," etc., 


approved May 9, 1888. s 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. GROUT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a conference re- 
port on the District appropriation bill. 
The conference report was Te: — oe 


The committee of conference on 
on certain amendments of the mE to gran bill CEL TR- BD) making 2 
— to provide for the of the uds the Dis of 

lumbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1 
ing met, after full and free conference have 
recommend to their 


ire pense as ä 
That the House recede amendments of 
werd 1 CFR p RN 182.1 ud 174, 17 176, 177, 1285 od , 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, im 
3 numbered 99: That the Senate recede nos its disagreement 
the amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
to and to the same with an amendmentas follows: Sarees of the matter 


and for other purposes, hav- 
to recommend and do 


aa no o longer, is head 
ae outside of if of the exis pivot epe — — SMS of Wi 


ia, and -— — is to cona may be extended 
west St Soor . and de of aid oe ie Limits continue only for the 
said period of M Dee months, and a the end of sai. all right or DM 
rio Nen to construct 
company 
"x fix, 3 tor these. re- 
ry formerly known as 
gate of not more than one 


Andthe United States 
und conduits and bier] 


extend the same by an 
EID Wr fs der 
ma its unde: 
Rock and Within th id 


Amendment numbered 193: That the House 3 from e tho emo with 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 193, and 
an amendment as sar E Strike out all after the Yn — a dollars, 
down to and including the word “denomination,” 6 of said 
ment; and the Senate c the same. 

Amendment num : That the House recede 

to the amendment of the Senate numbered 194, an 
an 8 — follows: On 


8 itis hereby declared to 
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charitable purposes in the District of Columbia shall be paid to any church 


or religious denomination, or to any institution or society which is under 
sectarian or ecclesiastical control.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment num 195: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 195, and to the same with 
amendments as follows: In line 15 of said amendment, after the word ** denom- 
ination,” insert the words “or any institution or society which is under secta- 
rian or ecclesiastical control." ter the word “extent,” in line 22 of said 
amendment, insert the words within the limitations of the policy hereinbe- 
fore declared; and if not, the probable expense of providing and maintainin; 
public institutions for such ppn Strike out lines 28 and , inclusive. o: 
said amendment and insert in lieu thereof the following: **Said committee is 
authorized to sit 2 the recess; and the necessary expenses of the com- 
mittee, including clerical and ease (age work, shall be paid out of the 
contingent funds of the Senate and House of Representatives jointly, on the 
certificate of the chairman of the committee; and the Senate agree to the 


same. 

WILLIAM W. GROUT, 
MAHLON PITNEY, 
ALEX. M. DOCKERY, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
H. M. TELLER, 
W. B. ALLISON, 
F. M. COCKRELL, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 

The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 

The managers on the part of the House of the conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 

R. 5210) making Rope upper re for the government of the District of Co- 

umbia submit the following written statement in explanation of the effect 

of the action upon and recommended in the accompanying conference 

rt on said amendments. namely: 

the amendment of the House to Senate amendment numbered 99: In lieu of 

the roto proposed by the House relative toelectriclight and power wires 

in the District of Columbia west of Rock Creek and outside of the fire limits 

of the District, inserts as a substitute therefor the provision the text of 
which is fully set forth in the conference report. 

On No. 100: Strikes out the Toren proposed by the House regulating the 

Av to be paid for electric light and electric power in the District of Co- 
jum bia. 

On Nos. 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187. 
155 180, 19 Tat ioo Id, and 195, relating’ to the charities of the District of 
um 
in 


90, 
3 for the various table insti 
made in specific terms, as pro; 
declarato 
tions for rities 
isset forth in the conference report; and provision is e, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, for a joint committee of Con. to inquire and report 
as to the best methods of caring for the poor and destitute in the District of 
Columbia after the close of the fiscal year 1897. 


tutions are 


Mr. GROUT. Mr. Speaker, this is the fourth report that the 
conferees on this bill have submitted, and I am sure the House 
will be glad to learn that we have at last fully agreed. I will 
occupy but a minute or two in giving a summary of figures show- 
ing what has been done in the bill: 

Tue bill as finally agreed upon appropriates 85,905,082. 48, be- 
ing an increase over the current 3 of $159,639.23, 
— $359,403.91 over the appropriations for the preceding fiscal 
year of 1895. 

For paving streets the appropriations amount to $163,500, an 
increase of $19,000. 

For constructing county roads the appropriations are $90,500, 
an increase of $25,500. 

For sewers the appropriations are $376,000, an increase of 
$44,700, and authority is given to contract for $75,000 more. 

For public schools the n are $1,193,056, including 
authority to contract for completion of certain school buildings, 
an increase of $55,440 over current law; provision being made for 
four new school buildings, including a high-school building in 
Georgetown; for the reconstruction of three old buildings and the 
enlargement of another. Ye 

An increase of 50 privates in the Metropolitan police is author- 
ized—twicethe number that has ever been authorized heretofore in 
any single appropriation bill. 

The tre department is increased by provision for two new en- 
gos houses, engines therefor, and for a new hook-and-ladder 

u 


For lighting streets with gas a reduction is made from 820.50 

r lamp to $20, and an increase in the service is required from 
The old“ moonlight” schedule of 3,000 hours per annum to an all- 
night schedule of 3,762 hours per annum; and about $7,500 is given 
for extension of the service. If this be reckoned according to the 
old schedule, there is a reduction of about $17,000 or more in the 
cost of lighting by gas. È 

For lighting streets with electricity a ređuction is made in the 
limit of cost from 40 cents to 30 cents per lamp per night, a re- 
duction, as will be seen, of 25 per cent in the cost of lighting by 
electricity. And new service is provided for to the amount of 
$11,000 or thereabouts. 

Mr. PITNEY. According to my understanding of the bill, as 
we have upon it in c*xference, the effect of the gas-light- 
ing provision is to reduce the price of gas for public lighting to 85 
cents per thousand. : 

Mr. GROUT, Ishould have stated in passing that while the 
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bill which the two Houses recently agreed upon, and which has 
been approved by the President, reduces the cost of gas 25 per 
cent to private consumers and to the Government where used 
through the meter—that is, in the public buildin it did not 
touch the subject of gas used in thestreetlamps. Your conferees 
insisted that there should be in this branch of the service a corre- 
eom reduction; and they XO caes long and resolutely for 

t uction, but were unable carry à reduction to that 
extent. They did, however, secure a provision for gas through 
the pone lamps at the rate of 85 cents per thousand, or in that 
neighborhood, which, as I have already stated, amounts to about 
$17,000—— 

Mr. Speaker, I have given these figures for the information of 
our constituents, the people of the District of Columbia, who have 
found much fault with the Appropriations Committee on account 
of what they have termed the small appropriations made in this 
bill. But the bill, as will be seen, is much larger than the bill for 
the last two years; and I now say that it is the largest District 
bill ever passed by the two Houses. It has never been equaled in 
amount. While I make this statement, I would not have you 
think your conferees have been extravagant. On the other hand, 
we think we have succeeded in keeping the bill within reasonable 
limits. As the bill went over to the Senate from the House it car- 
ried $5,418,960.89. The Senate added thereto $1,860,179.03. Of 
this amount of increase put on by the Senate that body eue in 
conference $1,380,056.94 and the House 3 $486,122.09, leav- 
ing the aggregate of appropriations in the bill as finally agreed 
upon 85.905.082. 48. 

Mr. PITNEY. Will the gentleman allow me to say that in 
addition to the increase of $1,866,179.03 the Senate reappropriated 
an unexpended balance of a former appropriation amounting to 
$266,546.38, so that the actual addition made by the Senate was 
$2.152,725.41? 

Mr. GROUT. The statement of the gentleman is correct. 

Now, one word about an item which was stricken from the bill 
and which has been a subject of much criticism in another place 
as well as in the public prints of the city. I refer to the proposal 
to resume work on what is known as the Lydecker tunnel, upon 
which there has heretofore been expended, as gentlemen may gen- 
erally know (though some may not), between two and three mil- 
lion dollars, to bring water from the reservoir above Georgetown 
to the new reservoir up by the Soldiers' Home, which is still 
empty, carrying the water through an underground conduit, in 
some places 170 feet beneath the surface. 

Well, it was abandoned five or six years after the expenditure 
of this large sum of money, not only as an impracticable scheme, 
but because there was a wicked waste of money in conducting the 
work, on account of certain frauds which were discovered. Re- 
cently a board of engineers has examined this tunnel, and the: 
recommend that an n be made by which it is believ: 
it can be made available for use. That report, however, was not 
submitted to the House Committee on Appropriations. The propo- 
sition was put in on the bill in the Senate. In fact, it was too late 
for the House committee to act upon it. We had, therefore, no 
investigation of the matter. The amendment of the Senate called 
for some $600,000 appropriation now, and involved the total ex- 
penditure of nearly 8900000. 

Now, Mr. S er, for one I want tosay for myself, and I also 
speak the sentiments of my associates in that conference, I felt 
unwilling to enter upon an nditure of that sum until we 
could take the matter more carefully under consideration; could, 
in short, talk it over with the gentlemen who made this report, 
and ask them certain questions touching, first, if you please, the 
practicability of clearing out the silt that would certainly form 
in the tunnel and yet keep up the supply of water to those de- 
pendent on the tunnel for water. I do not say that the scheme is 
an impracticable one; but my mind was not clear. I wanted the 
information I have indicated; also information on other points. 
It may be all right; I do not know. I want a chance, before I 
consent to this expenditure, to ask these gentlemen who recom- 
mend the completion of the tunnel about several important mat- 
ters connected with it; and all your conferees were of the same 
opinion. We wanted more information upon the subject, and we 
resisted this item, which was stricken out of the bill in the confer- 
ence. When 1 know more about it I may be for it first and last. 
Congress has been soundly berated by the District press for not 
having entered on the scheme, and now before we take it up again 
Ithink we should be sure it is the best way to furnish an addi- 
tional supply of water. 

I will also say in further explanation that your conferees were 
not clear but that the present supply of water is fully equal to 
the immediate necessities of the city. 

The fact is, at the time this tunnel was abandoned, or soon 
after, and to take the place, in part at least, of this tunnel, some 
six or seven hundred thousand dollars was appropriated for & 
high-pressure service on Capitol Hill, which is but just completed. 
It was also said that the dam at the Great F. was not high 
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and that it should be increased in height. An appropriation was 
accordingly made for that purpose and the dam was raised. It 
was also ascertained that the aqueduct was about one-fourth full 
of a silt sediment; an appropriation of $14,000 was made in the 
last appropriation bill to clean it out. That work is now about 
completed, and when the increased volume of water is turned into 
the aqueduct A reason of the raised dam at Great Falls, and 
when the aqueduct is thoroughly cleaned out, it is estimated that 
the supply of water will be increased 25 per cent, and your con- 
ferees were not at all certain but the increased supply would meet 
all the demands for some time to come. Not having full infor- 
mation on this point we put in a proye an calling on the Secre- 
tary to investigate and report on the subject. $ ' 

Mr. Speaker, there is another consideration in this connection: 
Sewers should go ahead of an increased water supply in this as 
in every city, for which we have liberally provided in this bill. 
When we get the sewers under way we will then be sure to have 
plenty of water. E M 

As to the charities, I will say that after fully considering the 
sectarian question involved your conferees finally concluded to 
agree to the same limitation attached to the Indian appropria- 
tion bill as to sectarian schools; and principally for the reason 
that the House had already agreed to that provision. ; 

This provision will give tim» to prepare for the change which 
the bill provides for in that respect, and at the same time after 
June 30, 1897, forbids the SUDLODOM AN. of any public money to 
any institution or society under sectarian or ecclesiastical control. 
This fully saves the es sed declared in the House bill, and 
ought to be satisfactory to the most exacting. 

ow I yield to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Linton] so 
much time as he may desire. 

Mr. LINTON. I wish to congratulate the Congress and the 
people of this country upon the outcome of the acrimonious con- 
troversy which we have had over the question of Government 
support of sectarian institutions. Yesterday at each end of the 
Capitol men of all parties, men of all creeds and of no creed, voted 
almost as a unit in favor of the clause inserted in the Indian bill 
stating that it is hereby declared to be the settled policy of the 
Government to hereafter make no appropriation whatever for 
education in any sectarian school." e adoption of this section 
was a great victory for the free schools of America as against the 
so-called sectarian or parochial schools that have fcr many years 
been receiving subsidies from the public Treasury, and to which 
our entire people, against the bitter protest of a great majority, 
have been contributi The fact that the measure carried a 
small appropriation, only 50 per cent of last year, and then only 
to be expended at the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior 
in places where schools are n and where nonsectarian 
schools can not possibly be provided at once, is simply an incident 
in the triumph of the principle for which we have been so ardently 
striving. The appropriation, small as it is, is but temporary; but 
the declaration that the Government will not again, under any 
circumstances, pay for education in this class of schools is perma- 
nent and becomes a part of the law of the land. To-day we go 
still further, and, with hardly an objection in either House of Con- 

ess, adopt in the pending measure a section or declaration 

amed in press the precise language of the joint resolution 
it was my honor to introduce early in the session, as follows: 

And it is hereby declared to be the settled policy of the Government of the 
United States to make no appropriation of money or poe for the pur- 
pose of founding, maintaining, or aiding, by payment for services, expenses, 
or otherwise, any church, religious denomination, or religious society, or any 
institution, society, or undertaking, which is wholly or in part under secta- 
rian or ecclesiastical control, and it is hereby enacted that from and after the 
90th of June, 1897, no money appropriated for charitable purposes shall be 
paid to any church or religious denomination or to any tution or society 
which is under sectarian or ecclesiastical control. 

This should cause the demands for church subsidies to cease for 
all time to come, and I hope they may never again be presented to 
Congress in any shape or form, because if they are there will 
against them be the gathering of that storm predicted by the New 
England Senator, as the great mass of our people, irrespective of 
pany or religion, will not again permit them to exist for a mo- 
ment. 

I believe that the enactment of to-day’s legislation puts a stop to 
this agitation at the nation’s Capitol, and will cause a better. feel- 
ing among our citizens throughout the country. Therefore, again 
I desire to 8 the members of the House and Senate upon 
the outcome of the fight in having firmly established the principle 
that the Government of our country will not in the future in any 
way support the schools of creed or the institutions of sect. The 
last two days have seen the enactment of laws that will remain in 
history and mark an epoch in the nation’s progress. 

8 Mr. GROUT. I now yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 

ANNON]. 

Mr. CANN ON. Mr. Speaker, I beg the attention of the House 


h to 7 the aqueduct with all the water it would carry 


for a few moments now in the closing hour of this first session 
of the Fifty-fourth Congress. 

In a word, I want to congratulate the House on the work of 
this session. Coming here, most of us, new to legislation in the 
aaa of the Congress, we brought a sincere desire to faith- 

y represent our constituents, and by wise legislation and 
appropriation to enact the will of the majority into law. 

r. Speaker, this is a Government through ies. The 
Government is best served when sper that in fact stands for 
the majority of the ple has power. It then writes its 
policies, economic and financial, upon the statute book. 

The Republican has not power, except in the House of 
Representatives. e te is worse than Democratic, and Mr, 
Cleveland is President. To the best of our ability, from the prac- 
tical standpoint, we proposed revenue measures that in these try- 
ing times would save us from borrowing money, and the House 
has performed its duty. But not having the power in the Senate, 
that bill slept the sleep of death there. Nothing was left us but 
to make the appropriations necessary to carry on the Government, 
taking care that we only appropriated the money absolutely nec- 
essary to supply the needs of the Government, and in no instance 
entering upon new fields of appropriation save where their impor- 
tance was so manifest that a sound public sentiment would justify 
even the borrowing of money to carry them on. n 

Therefore we have authorized expenditures for the fortification 
of our seacoasts, in order to give our people assurance of perma- 
nent safety, in a greater sum than the aggregate of all DE 
ations for the like purpose made from 1888 to 1896; and we believe 
that the country will justify us in that expenditure. A liberal 
naval bill has been enacted. Wise legislation has been written 
upon the statute book, by which (fashioned by the Committee on 
theJudiciary) we correct abuses that abounded through the ad- 
ministration of justice in the courts of the country. e House 
has ne ter bh with wisdom, what it was possible todo. To 
sum it all up in a word, no scandals can be charged to this House. 

While we have been unable to do all that we desired, we have 
been enabled to keep our record clean; and now, in these last 
hours, we can unite in assuring all the people, if they will give 
us, next November, full power in House and Senate and Execu- 
tive Mansion, that we will write upon the statute book the pro- 
tective, economic policy of the Republican party. Ae ae on 
the Republican side.] And while in the future, wi 1 power, 
we will make wise and economical . not scant and 
insufficient, but wise and economical, we give assurance to the 
country that through our system we will bring revenue enough 
from the business and commerce of a prosperous people to pay 
the appropriations that we make, and at the same time restore 
confidence to the country; and, with that renewed confidence, 
under that economic policy, employment will again seek the 
laborer instead of the laborer seeking employment. [Applause 
on the Republican side. | $ 

In a word, we believe, with the Republican party restored to 
complete power, with its protective economic revenue policy 
written on the statute book, and the Democratic policy taken off 
the statute book, that the cause of the disease which now infects 
the body politic, and has done so since November, 1892, will be 
removed; that the cause of the disease being removed, the patient 
will again become sound and healthy, and that, with the cause 
of the disease removed, its 5 will trappen and the 
Populist quack, the Democratic free-silver quack, and the fiat- 
money quack, who all seek to treat symptoms only, will vanish as 
the vapors of the night vanish before the rising sun. [Great ap- 

gain have universal employment, 


plause.] 
Then, Mr. S 
in p uction and Ver 6 on, and plenty of money, all as 
good as gold, to do the business of the country, just as we had all 
these blessings from 1879 to 1892, inclusive. 

Mr. Speaker, having made these general remarks, I proceed to 
state the work of the session in detail touching appropriations for 
the public — re - 

e appropriations for the session just closing amount to 
$515,759,820.49. 

The estimates on which these appropriations were based, and 
submitted by the Executive to Congress at the beginning of the 
session in the regular Book of Estimates, or from time to time in 
special or supplemental estimates, amounted to 8529, 184, 193.92, or 
$15,374,373.43 more than has been appropriated. 

The whole amount of appropriations, $515,759,820.49, charged 
to this session includes $119,054,160 under permanent laws, of 
which amount $50,000,000 is for sinking fund and $30,500,000 for 
interest on the public debt, or $3,355,614.40 more than was included 
at the last session of Congressin the statements of appropriations, 
and is on account of the increase of $162,315,400 in the bonded 
indebtedness of the country by the present Administration up to 
February. 1895, the interest and sinking-fund charge on account of 
the later bond issue of $100,000,000 5 1896, amounting 
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to $4,400,000, not being included in the estimates of permanent 
appropriations, as stated and submitted to Congress in the last 
regular Book of Estimates. 1 

The increase in the principal of the interest-bearing debt of the 
country under the present Administration, by the loans negoti- 
ated in February and November, 1894; February, 1895, and Feb- 
ruary, 1896, amounts to $262,315,400, which entails an annual 
interest charge of $11,492,616, and to meet the sinking-fund obli- 
gations the further sum of $2,623,154. 

During the Administration of Mr. Harrison, from March, 1889, 
to March, 1893, the principal of the interest-bearing debt of the 
United States wasreduced in amount $258,192,900, and the annual 
interest charge was thereby diminished $10,327,710. . : 

The Table B, giving a history of the appropriation bills for 
this session, which I shall incorporate at the conclusion of my 
remarks, shows in detail, by bills and in the ag te, the esti- 
mates submitted to Congress, the amount of the bills as 
to the House, as by the House, as reported to the Senate, 
as passed by the. te, and as they became laws, and the appro- 


The river and harbor bill appropriates $12,621,800, the whole 
of which is an apparent increase, no bill having been enacted at 
the last session. The river and harbor act that was passed dur- 
af NC mes regular session of the last Congress appropriated 

The inadequacy of appropriations made during the last Congress 
accounts for the apparent increase in deficiencies. 

The permanent appropriations show an apparent increase of a 
little less than $6,000,000, accounted for in part by the increase for 
sinking fund and interest on the public debt, to which I have al- 
ready adverted, and to an increase in the amount estimated to be 
required during the coming year for the redemption of notes of 
national banks that have surrendered circulation. 

Aside from a necessary increase in the number of seamen and 
men in the Navy and Marine = in order to place in commis- 
sion the new ships of war provided for by previous Congresses, 
there has been no eee increase in employments or of sala- 
ries of sonic bess authorized in any of the several Departments of 
the General Government. Onthecontrary, appropriations for 337 
employees, with salaries aggregating $475,190, in the Internal 
Revenue Service, have been omitted because of the failure of the 


account of United States courts, and to the fact that they had 
more than doubled ing the od between 1885 and 1896. 
With commendable zeal the Judici Committee of the House 
took up the question, and reported a well-digested measure, which 
was incorporated into the legislative, executive, and judicial ap- 
propriation bill, and is now the law, abolishing the fee qe as 
to United States attorneys and marshals, and placi ose offi- 
cials on fixed salaries; revising and reducing the schedule of fees 
of United States commissioners, and requi their appointment 
to be made by the district instead of the circuit courts, and for 
terms of four years each instead of for life, as heretofore. This 
legislation will, it is confidently asserted by those in position and 
competent to judge, reduce expenditures annually on account of 
United States courts more than $1,000,000, and will reduce to & 
minimum frivolous and malicious prosecutions. Under the fee 
system & and marshals received as compensation during 
the fiscal year 1895 $708,219.70, or $160,719.70 more than the ag- 

te of their salaries as fixed by the new law. The aggregate 
of their salaries as prescribed is $547,500, or $292,500 less than it 
.... i pde rcs don Sagem a ted by 

agains record o: orma egislation ina 
this House, it has been developed that the 9 
of the Treasury Department, under the discretion vested in it by 
law, has increased, since July 1, 1895, thenumber of employees in the 
customs service by 331, and raised the compensation of 281 others, 
at a total cost for nine months for both of 8206, 385.02; that it has 
expended or incurred expenditures amounting to $7,377,440 for 
the present year in collecting the revenue from customs estimated 
at $165,000,000; whereas for the last whole fiscal year 1892, under 
President Harrison's Administration, there was co: under the . 
McKinley tariff act $177,452,000 of customs revenue at a total cost 
37 | of only $6,607,517, or $12,000,000 more of revenue and $770,000 less 
of expense in collecting it. 

The following table the ag te appropriations made 
during the Fifty-first, Fifty-second, nd ifty-third Congresses, 
and at the present session of the Fifty-fourth Congress: 

Appropriations, fiscal years 1891 to 1897, inclusive. 
FIFTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 


harbor act passed at this session, it will be seen that the regular 
annual bills as — by the House appropriated only $373,505,- 
082.25, or more $10,000,000 less than was appropriated by the 
last Democratic Congress, with the approval of a Democratic Ex- 
ecutive. 

The following shows by titles the appropriations made at this 
session, in comparison with those made at the last session of Con- 
gress, with the increase or reduction in each: 


u 1891. 
Regular annual appropriations. $361,770,057.79 
nua ee e ee e e Permanent appropriations..... 101, 628, 453. 00 
appropriations...| 119, 064, 160.00 | 113,073,950.82 |..............- ——— ———— $463,398, 510. 79 
Grand total, TES. 
and Regular annual appropriations. 402, 531, 864. 55 
permanent Permanent appropriations 122, 486, 808. 00 : 
ual —— — — — 525,018, 672. 58 


tions| 515,759, 820.49 | 497,008, 520. 66 | 15,398,090.08 | 84, 149, 889. 91 
Total appropriations Fifty-first Congress. 088, 417, 183. 34 


FIFTY-SECOND CONGRESS. 


‘Net increase this session over last session, 818, 751.209. 88. 
It will be noted from this exhibit that, while at this session 


reductions have been made in many of the sags Sahara acts, 1893. i 
increases of any considerable amount appear in but few. annual appropriations. $385, 736, 308.71 
Thus the fortification act is increased from $1,904,557.50 to | Permanent appropriations ..... 121, 863, 880. 00 
$7,897,888, and in addition to the latter sum, authority is given to — — 3507, 600, 188. 71 
enter into contracts to the further sum of $4,195,076, Ed, ald ,in 1894. 
all, $11,592,964 authorized at this session for the work of strength- | Regular annual appropriations. 404, 036, 085. 29 
our coast defenses, or nearly as much as had been given in | Permanent appropriations ..... 115, 408, 273. 92 
all of the previous eight years combined, since the Government — 519, 504, 359. 21 
entered on the present plans of fortification and harbor defense. — 
The Post-Office bill is increased from 889, 543, 907. 86 to $92,571,- Total appropriations Fifty-second Con- 
564.22, which is the usual increase requisite to keep pace with the SION AT 1, 027, 104, 547. 92 


growth of population and commerce of the country. 
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185 FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS. 

5. 

Regular annual appropriations. 8391, 156, 005. 03 

Permanent appropriations 101, 074, 680. 00 
———— ————— $492,230, 685. 08 


1896. 
Regular annual appropriations. 383, 934, 564. 34 
Permanent appropriations..... 113, 073, 956. 32 
——————_ 497, 008, 520. 66 
Total appropriations Fifty-third Congress. 989, 239, 205. 69 
a FIFTY-FOURTH CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 
1897. 
Regular annual appropriations $396, 705, 660.49 
Permanent appropriations....................- 119, 054, 160. 00 
Total first session 515, 759, 820.49 
The Fifty-first ess was Republican in both branches, with 
a Republican Executive. 


The Fifty-second Congress was composed of a House with a 
more than two-thirds Democratic majority, and a Senate with 
a narrow Republican majority. The Executive was 3 

The Fifty-third Congress was Democratic in both branches, 

The Fifty f 3 f a Republican House, 

e Fifty-fourt gress is conr ofa ublican House, 
& Senate having a Democratic and Populist majority, and the 
Executive is a Democrat. 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

The revenues of the Government from all sources, except postal 
receipts, which are devoted exclusively to the postal service, for 
the t complete fiscal years of the Harrison Administration, 
ending June 30, 1802, and just preceding the last election of Mr. 
Cleveland, were as follows: 


1; ͤ ̃ T—. PES aae $403, 080, 982. 63 
dM M Re A ee ecd 392, 612, 447.31 
. E EU IEEE 354, 937, 784. 24 

et! a eue enews 1, 150, 631, 214.18 
Average per arnum-.--_-_--...-.-----..------. 383, 543, 138. 06 


TABLE B.—Chronological history of appropriation bills, first session of the Fi, 


The ordinary expenditures of the Government for the same 

riod, exclusive of the postal service, premium on redemption of 
bonds, and to meet requirements of the sinking fund, were as 
ollows: 


TOO ERE AAA MP dU m ee ae „736, 486. 60 
. . M REESE RES. 355, 372, 684. 74 
S A E eset 345, 023, 330. 58 
"Tode ee ane eigen na Eu Redeem H 998, 132, 501. 92 
Average per annum.............-...--.-.4.---- 332, 710, 833. 97 
The entire surplus of $152,133,565.52 of revenues over expend- 
itures was applied during the period named to the reduction of the 
public debt. 


During the two complete fiscal years of Mr. Cleveland's present 
Administration the revenues of the Government, except from 
postal receipts, have been as follows: 


7—ꝓU— K nemico uie e Ee eed ie $297, 722, 019. 25 
inb Fo ͤ TT:: peewee ime nIM 313, 390, 075. 11 
Tomah e ͤ ——.. ORORO RA 611, 112, 094. 86 
Average per annum. --_.....--_--------------.--. 305, 556, 047. 18 
The ordinary expenditures of the Government for the same pe- 


riod, exclusive of the postal service and to meet requirements of 
the sinking fund, were as follows: 


11! 1T—ͤ 8367, 525, 279. 83 
T:. . ele mem Fr 356, 195, 298. 29 
CCC AAA 723, 720, 578. 12 
rr . E e 361, 360, 289. 06 
The excess of ditures, $112,608,483.76, over revenues for the 
first two years of Mr. Cleveland's present Administration, to- 
ether with the excess of e 


nses over receipts of $26,504,984.04 
or the first eleven months of the tree atas eroe 1896, has been 
met out of moneys derived from the sale of bonds. e 

When Mr. Harrison retired from the White House on March 4, 
1893, there was a net cash balance in the Treasury of $124,128,087.88. 

On the 1st day of June of this year,but for moneys derived 
from the sale of bonds,there existed an actual deficiency in the 
Treasury of 826,261,062. 28. 


fourth Congress; estimates and appropriations for the fiscal year 1396-97; and 


appropriations for the fiscal year 1895-98. 
[Prepared by the clerks to the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and House of Representatives.] 


Title. 

UTA Sos LI lr e TT ean a $2,512, 692. 00 158, 
prc 24, 003, 270. 08 5S 
Diplomatic and consular 1, 649, 058. 76 1,690, 
District of Columbia b... cT, 106, 405. 22 5,417, 
Fortification. .. 7,414, 633. 00 5, 845, 

UTC DEUM d$, 700,458. 17 8, 376, 
ree ete 22, 365, 051. 00 21,444, 
y wee i | m 

OP IIS ee 5 . 
PED == 141, 384, 570. 00 141,225, 
Post-Office e 94, 817,909. 00 91,943, 
River and har F7, 700, 000. 00 10,351, 
ci 40, 473, 053. 98 29,498, 


1 ee 7 ee we E 
Ui t deficiency, United States courts. 
Deliciency, printing for Navy Depart- 
T. T RU Pri Mee Sis E WEM RATE SIS E BULUM 
Deficiency, 1896, and prior years 
Deficiency, 1896, and puer years: —....... 
ncy, House of Representatives,etc. 


Soe BR 


a No amount is included in the estimates for 1897 for the 
. The fi 
ne-half 


8288 8588825 


S BB WB 


Reportedtothe Senate.| Passed the Senate. 


Date Amount. Date. Amount. Date. Amount. 
00 | Feb. 18 215,392.00 | Feb. 28 262,052.00 | Mar. 3 452.00 
e 215, 392. ‘eb. , 282, à 
Feb. 19 f ES 805 25 Feb. 26 8.279.405 3 Feb. 27 LX 8 
76 | Jan. 28 1,630,058.76 | Feb. 5 1,041,058.76 | Feb. 19 1,642, 558. 76 
39 | Apr. 9| 5,418,950.39 | May 8| 6, 983. 598. 80 | May 19 7,285, 189.42 
00 | Apr. 14] 5,865, 87. 00 | May 18 10, 783. 888. 0 | May 29|  10,703,888.00 
17 Feb. 25 8, 420, 46. 17 | Apr. 2| T. 413.806. 0 — — 23 1,057,596. 19 
51|Mar. 6| 21,580,765.51 r. 20| 21,545,874.71 .97| 21,027,794.71 
61 Jan. 20 448,117.61 Feb. 4 450,525.61 Feb. 18 440, 525.61 
95 | Mar. 26| 31.647, 9. 9 | Apr. 9| 31,279,482.20| May 2| 30,062, 980. 05 
00 | Jan. 17 141,525,820.00 Feb. 4| 141,378,580.00 | Feb. 18] 141,378, 580.00 
88 | Mar. 11| 91,819,557.88 | Mar. 30| 93,171,564.22 | Apr. 7| 83, 171,564. 2 
00| Apr. 6| 10,453,860.00 | Apr. 27| 12,600, 550.00 y 13| 12,600,550.00 
59 Apr. 2| 20,836,992.19 | Apr. 20| 34,959,342.50 | Apr. 25|  36,406,149.29 
1 874, 718, 910. 19 388, 719, 8. 88 989, 749, 141. 48 
6l |Jan. 21 4421.40.61 | Jan. 30|  5,930,007.00 | Feb. 13 6,044, 530. 52 
00 | Mar. 11 25,000.00 | Mar. 13 25,000.00 | Mar. 13 25,000. 00 
45 | Apr. 20 4,793,590.45 | May 23| 8, 980, 208. 71 May 25| 11, 000, 016. 55 
June 6 (h) June 8 m June 8 (h 
00 | June 8 37,900.00 | June 9 „560. 00 | June 9 560.00 
eer 383, 996, 842.25 |..........| 408,699, 852.69 |..........| 400,917,284.55 


: v gives ‘or this ‘or 
12 of the amounts for the District of Columbia payable b the United States, except amounts for the water department (estimated for 1897 at 


e" Supplementary 
d This amount includes $1,660,000 for payment of installment due the 
eIncludes all expenses of the ice pay: 


Me d RAE QU Dato Mi espiest the House and Sena 
ie e icy a on as uj 
—— pot the bill vetoed, bat 


an exact copy of 


T 
estimates" for the District of Columbia of $5,019,700 are submitted, but not carriéd into the total, in 


k of Estimates for 1807. 


Nation for the purchase of the Cherokee Outlet. 
of the 


revenues and out X 
„exclusive of $4,044,597, required to meet contracts authorized by law included in the sun-- 
civil estimates, and exclusive of 000 for im: the Mississippi and Missow i 
en ary the elie Book of —— * Bunt d 


ri rivers under the ior d and Missouri River commissi: 
in that fiscal 


year, as reported by the 


ppropriating $10,719, toed by the Presiden: 
x therefrom E a: BUM Mein ig Ay po for ronal 
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TABLE B.—Chronological history of appropriation bills, first session of the Fifty-fourth Congress; estimates and appropriations, etc.—Continued. 


Title. 


PONG ENESESDUSME GS mannan 
Diplomatic and consular 
District of Columbia a 
Fortification 


5 
islative, eto 
Military Acade 
Benson 
Post- Office c 
River and har bo < 
Bundry civil 


a eS UNES REN ae ae Se 
mt deficiency, United States cour ts e c euer ere 22.. 


Deje 

Deficiency, printing for Navy Department 
Deficiency, 1895,and prior years 

Deficiency, 1896, and prior years .... 
Deficiency, House of Representatives, e 


Total 


Total, regular annual appropriatiors 


Permanezit annual approprinvionns, Lue . . no reme E ET 


Grand total, regular and permanent annual appropriations 


. ͤ mu peu «DE HTC irs da i IRR pw , 303, 750. 00 

278, 402.73 , 252, 608. 09 

1, 642, 558. 76 1, 574, 458, 76 

5, 905, 082. 48 6,745,443. 25 

7, 397, 888.00 1, 904, 557.50 

7,990, 496. 79 5 8, 762, 751. 24 

21,518, 834. 71 21,891, 718. 08 

122 449,525. 61 464, 261. 66 

June 10 30,562, 739. 95 29, 416, 245. 81 

Ad 41, 328, 580. 00 141,381, 570. 00 

June 9 $2, 571, 564.22 , 545, 997. 86 

F222. ͤ E seuaseent nie June 3 12, 621, 800. 00 (e 

„6: 8 June 11 33,031, 152. 19 g 46, 568, 160. 40 

Sa 5 A re See 954, 157. 878, 811, 522. 15 
„„S Feb. 26 305, 436. 
à . 20 25,000. 

June 6 (h) 9, 825, 374. 82 
June 8 957, 508. 
38, 560. 
EARS AR SOE REO. GU SM REA DC SK E SE 660. 
sinn 000. 


Amount of estimated revenues for fiscal year 1897 


Amount of estimated postal revenues for fiscal year 1897 
Total estimated revenues for fiscal year 18976ꝛ%⸗tt't:n „„ 


—y— — ̃ OD—D——)ahiʒαn᷑ccœæ w “ 


a One-half of the amounts for the District of Columbia parano by the United States, except amounts for the water department (estimated for 1897 at 


$215,047.75), which are payable from the revenues of the water department. 


This amount includes $1,660,000 for payment of installment due the Cherokee Nation for the purchase of the Cherokee Outlet. 


cIncludes all expenses of the 

d In addition to this amount the sum of $3,254,597 is — 
improvements for 1897, and the sum of $300,000 is bg hy in the ur; 

e No river and harbor bill was passed for 1890, but the sum of $11. 
law for river and harbor improvements for 1896. 

f This amount includes 

This amount includes $11,287,115 to carr 
The general deficiency appropriation 


out contracts authorized 
ill,as agreed upon A flea 
failing to pass over the veto, another bill. eK an exact copy of 
spoliation claims and other claims, was enacted. 
i This amount is approximated. 


tal service UY un from postal revenues and out of the Treasury. 
riated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor 
nt deficiency act to carry out such contracts for 1890. 
4115 was appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by 


281.507 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements for 1897. 

N law for river and harbor improvements for 1808. 

House and Senate, appropriating $10,719,503.19, was vetoed by the President, and 
bill vetoed, but omitting therefrom section 4, appropriating $1,761,996.66 for French 


This is the amount submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury in the annual estimates for the fiscal year 1896, the exact amount appropriated not 


being ascertainable until two years after the close of the fiscal year, 


Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, if it were in order, I would 
move that when we adjourn we adjourn to meet at the polls. 
{Laughter and nd 

Mr. GROUT. . Speaker, it is only fair that we should hear 
from the Democracy, and I yield to my friend from Texas [Mr. 
SAYERS]. 

Mr. Sl vns. Mr. Speaker, the appropriations made durin 
the present session of Congress, including the permanent ann 
appropriations as estimated, amount to $515,759,820.49. 

is sum exceeds the appropriations made during the last ses- 
sion of the Fifty-third Congress by $18,751,299.83, and exceeds 
those of the first regular session of that Congress by $23,529,- 
135.46. It is less than the appropriations made by the second ses- 
sion of the Fifty-second Congress by only $3,744,538.72, although 
at the latter session $39,352,494.85 more was appropria ea for pen- 
sions than is appropriated at this session. It is more than the 
appropriations made by the first session of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress by $21,303,571.84, and $25,464,040.80 less than the appropria- 
tions made at the second session of the Fifty-first Congress, 


THE RIVER AND HARBOR ACT. 


The river and harbor act, in addition to appropriating $12,621,800 
specifically, and the further estimated sum of $3,000,000 under an 
indefinite appropriation to purchase the Monongahela Navigation 
Company’s property, authorizes contracts involving other expendi- 
tures to the amount of $59,616,404.91. The river and harbor act 
of the last Congress authorized no contracts beyond the amounts 
actually appropriated in said act. 

THE NAVAL ACT. 


The naval appropriation act authorizes the construction of 3 
battle ships and 15 torpedo boats, at an authorized cost of 
$12,900,000, exclusive of armament, which will cost not less than 
half as much more or quite $20,000,000 in all for the ships com- 
plete; and yet that act appropriates for the increase of the Navy 
only $11,479,054, which is $6,515,575 less than will be sb inp to 
complete the ships which have heretofore been authorized and are 
now being constructed. Since the construction of the new Navy 
was be there have been constructed and authorized to be con- 
n the ships authorized in the naval act of this 


session, a total of 84 new ships, at an aggregate cost in appropria- 
tions up to date of $113,479,054; and consequent upon this large 
increase of the naval establishment there has been an addition of 
3,250 men for the Navy and Marine Corps, including 1,500 men 
authorized in the act of this session. e expense for pay and 
allowances of these 3,250 additional men in the Navy is not less 
than $3,000,000 per annum. 
THE FORTIFICATION ACT. 


. The fortification act, in addition to making specific appropria- 
tions amounting to $7,397,888, authorizes contracts involving the 
further expenditure of $4,195,076. 

VETO OF THE GENERAL DEFICIENCY BILL. 

The President, by his action in vetoing the general deficiency 
bill, has eliminated from the pro appropriations of this ses- 
sion the sum of $1,761,996.66, as follows: 


For payment of French spoliation claims......... $1, 027, 314. 09 
For payment of war and other claims certified by 
the Court of Claims under the Bowman Act...... 548, 922. 
For payment of the Chouteau claim 174, 445. 75 
For payment of claims of D. N. Fish and others.... 11, 214. 28 
The Senate, organized at the beginning of this session by a com- 


bination of Republican and Populist votes, a the control of 
the committees of that body in the hands of the Republicans, b 
its amendments to the general appropriation bills as they std 
the House proposed to increase the sum total of es ae by 
$22,920,442.30. By conferences between the two Houses this ag- 
gregate increase was reduced to $12,283,818.24. So it will be seen 
that, if the Senate had been allowed its way in increasing appro- 
riation bills, the sum total of appropriations at this session would 
ave been raised $10,636,624.06 above the aggregate as it now 


ap 5 
y reference to the table (Table B) which I will incorporate as 
a part of my remarks, setting forth the i gusto made at 
each session of the Fifty-first, Fifty-second, and Fifty-third Con- 
[ore together with the first (or now closing) session of the 
ifty-fourth, it will be observed that the appropriations made at 


the second session of the Fifty-first Congress exceeded those made 


1896. 


at the first session of the same Congress by $46,767,612.64, or nearly 
10 per cent. If the same proportionate increase should be made 
at the next session over the appropriations of this present session, 
then the appropriations of the next session will not be less than 
$565,000,000. 

I submit herewith another table (Table A), showing by title of 
bills the appropriations made at this session and those e at the 
last session, together with the reduction or increase in each 
case: 

TABLE A. 


This session. | Last session. | Reduction. 


Army 
Diplomatic 


— 


consular 
District of Colum- 


285 


a 


28 
TT 


Legislative, etc .... 
Military Academy. 
Navy = 


Post-Office .. © 
River and harbor.. 
Sundry civil 


S 
S 


B| RES B 


8 BRBER 


session) 


annual ap- 

propriations . 
Permanent annual 

&ppropriations... 


Grand total, 
regular and 
permanent 
&nnual ap- 
propriations . 


15,398, 090. 08 | 28, 169, 186, 23 


119,054, 160. 00 | 113,073, 950.32 


515, 759,820.49 | 497, 008, 520.66 | 15,398,090. 08 | 34,149,389. 91 


Net increase this session over last session, $18,751,299.83. 
a This sum is exclusive of $1,680,000 for second installment on account of 
purchase of Cherokee Outlet, which has been ne under “ permanent annual 
appropriations," but is not included in the estimates thereunder for 1897. A 
esum was included in the Indian appropriation act passed at the last ses- 
sion of the last Congress. E 
b This does not include $3,000,000 estimated to be necessary under indefi- 
nite appropriation made in river and harbor act of this session to purchase 
pro 22 of Monongahela Navigation Company. 
oriver and harbor act was passed during the last session, but the sun- 
dry civil act of that session carried $11,287,115 for river and harbor works 
under 5 while the sundry civil act of this session appropriates only 


‘or such works. à 

d This sum includes $5.238,289.08 to pay sugar bounty under legislation 
enacted by the'Fifty-first Congress. 

e This sum includes $1,496,6/9.56 for objects that are in no sense deficien- 
cies; $3,614,133.77 to pay judgments of the courts and audited accounts certi- 
Y the accounting officers for 1893 and prior fiscal years; in all, $5,110,- 


It will be noticed by this table that reductions of any conse- 
quence are made in only three of the regular bills—the Indian, 
legislative, and sundry civil. 

e reduction in the case of the Indian act is only 1 aud 
not actual. In the last Indian appropriation act the sum of 
4600000 was appropriated to meet the first annual installment 

ue on account of the purchase of the Cherokee Outlet, and an 
estimate was submitted to the present Congress in a like sum to 
meet the second installment on the same account. But subsequent 
to the submission of the estimate, and after the appropriation had 
been made by the House. it was held by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that, under the legislation ratifying the treaty whereby the 
purchase was made from the Indians and regulating the payments 
therefor, a permanent annual appropriation was made to meet the 
obligations arising thereunder; and upon this construction of the 
law the sum of $1,660,000 has already been paid this year from 
the Treasury on that account. If this amount were added, as it 
should be for purposes of comparison, to the sum total of the 
Indian appropriation act for. this session, it would be seen that 
instead of a uction the bill this session makes an actual in- 
crease of $287,745.55 over the act passed at the last session. 

The apparent reduction of $372,883.37 in the case of the legis- 
lative act is more than accounted for in the omission of $475,190 
which was earried in the last legislative act for the expense of 
collecting the income tax, which sum has been omi for the 
next fiscal year, under the decision of the Supreme Court declar- 
ing, the income tax to be unconstitutional. 

he reduction of $13,537,008.21 which appears in the sum total 
of the sundry civil act this session, as compared with that passed 
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at the last session, is almost offset by the sum of $5,238,289.08, ap- 
propriated in that act at the last session to pay the sugar bounty 
(under legislation enacted during the Fif "first Congress), and by 
the excess of $8,002,518 to meet contracts for river and harbor 
works over the sum appropriated for river and harbor contract 
works in the bill of the present session. 

In considering the sum total of appropriations made at this 
session, it may be noted that the river and harbor act, appropri- 
ating specifically, as stated above, $12,621,800, was d, whereas 
no bill for river and harbor works was passed at the last session. 
But in this connection it must be borne in mind that in order to 
meet contract obligations authorized by previous Congresses for 
river and harbor works, the sundry civil act for the last session 
appropriated $11,287,115, while at this session the sundry civil act 
carries for such objects only $3,284,597. 

In addition to the large aggregate of $515,769,820.49 of specific 
appropriations made at this session, contract liabilities, to be met 
at Li next and succeeding sessions of Congress, are authorized 
as follows: 


CONTRACTS AUTHORIZED. 


River and harbor act, for rivers and harbors...... 


$59, 616, 404. 91 
Sundry civil act, for public buildings, light-houses, 


ANG revenus CUMBIA. -- —8 1, 406, 000. 00 
Fortification act, for defenses and armament..... 4,195, 076. 00 
Naval act, for new war ships 12, 900, 000. 00 
District of Columbia ac 124, 000. 00 

78, 241, 480. 91 


The river and harbor act, in addition to specific appropriations 
made on its face, makes an indefinite appropriation for the pur- 
chase, under condemnation, of the property of the Mono ela 
Navigation Company, of Pennsylvania, estimated at not less than 

„000,000. As stated before, the sum of $1,660,000 has recently 
been paid out of the Treasury on account of the purchase of the 
Cherokee Outlet, which sum is not included either in any of the 
regular annual appropriation bills or in the estimates of perma- 
nent annual appropriations set out in the foregoing table. Add 
these sums on account of the purchase of the Cherokee Outlet, the 
purchase of the Monongahela Navigation Company's property, and 
theadditional contract liabilities, amounting in all to 882, 901. 480.91 
to the sum of the specific appropriations made in the bills and 
the permanent annual approprianojis as estimated, and we haye 
the enormous aggregate of $598,661,301.40 ees and 
authorized by contracts to be expended by the legislation of this 
session of Congress. 

The total ordinary expenditures of the Government have never 
approached so large a sum in any one fiscal year during our whole 
history, except for the last three fiscal years of the civil war, as 
has been appropriated and authorized by the present session of 
Congress. The total assessed valuation of property in no one of 
the South Atlantic States is equal to this vast sum of expenditures 
authorized at this single session of Congress. 

It is not unfair to charge the present session of Congress with 
this gigantic sum of contract liabilities and to characterize the 
same as appropriations in the light of the statute passed by Con- 
gress in 1870, providing that no Department of the Government 
should expend in any one fiscal year any sum in excess of appro- 
eee made by Congress for the fiscal year or should involve 

he Government in any contract for the future payment of mone 

in excess of appropriations. Except on the occasion in the Fifti 
Congress, when, under the advice of the late Gen. Thomas Lincoln 
Casey, in charge of the new Library building, Congress author- 
ized him to make contracts for all of the granite necessary for the 
construction of the outer walls of that edifice, in order to secure 
uniformity of material therein, Congress sacredly observed both 
the spirit and letter of that statute until the advent of the Fifty- 
first Congress, which instituted the present er of authorizing 
large contracts for river and harbor works. Gradually since then 
the 1 80 5 has been enlarged and extended, until now 1 
buildings, light-houses, revenue cutters, fortifications an their 
armament, and certain municipal public works in the District of 
Columbia are embraced within the system. 

In addition to the contracts authorized at this session, and 
which must be met by appropriations hereafter, there are other 
contract liabilities, e by previous Congresses and yet to be met, 
on account of river and harbor works, amounting to $4,800,436; on 
account of armament of fortifications, amounting to $2,730,131, 
and on account of public buildings, amounting to about $10,000,000; 
and also on account of the completion of war ships, beyond the 
amount of appropriations carried on the naval act this session, in 
the sum of $6,515,575; or in all, $24,046,142. 

Referring to the apparent excess of $5,493,830.50 for deficiencies 
appropriated at this session over the deficiencies provided for at 
the last session, Mr. Speaker, I call attention to the fact that of 
the whole sum of $15,326,503.05 appropriated for deficiencies, 
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claims, which have no relation whatever to current or recent an- 
nual appropriations; the two sums making an te of $5,110,- 


This explanation of the ap 
this session I deem to be E 


First session, Fifty-first Congress $38, 617, 448. 96 
Second session, Fifty-first Congress............... 88, 699, 746. 96 
First session, Fifty-second Congress.............. 15, 906, 191. 50 
Second session, Fifty-second Congress 22, 277, 086. 36 
First regular session, Fifty-third Congress....... 11,811, 004. 06 
Second regular session, Fifty-third Congress...... 9, 823, 374. 82 
Present session, Fifty-fourth Congress 15, 326, 503. 05 

Mr. S er, the present Congress had a splendid opportunity 
for the reduction o A pev butit has completely failed 
in this particular, Upon outstanding contracts authorized 


presens to the present Congress only the following sums had to 
appropriated in order to complete them, to wit: 

On river and harbor contracts 
On war vessels 18, 094, 629 
On construction of guns for fortification purposes.... 3,380,131 


On prilo. budinga- |. eon i ederentenenat side iiia 12, 622, 000 


If the present Congress had rigidly refused authority for addi- 
tional contracts, sabe a ere 1 


Fifty-first C both sessions $1, 035, 680, 109. 94 

i d Congress, both sessions.......... 1, 027, 104, 547. 92 
Fifty-third , three sessions , 289, 205. 69 
Fifty-fourth Congress, first session 515, 759, 820. 49 


| ———— ÓM pam ESTE eee 
» 206, 471. 79 613, 529. 19 
1, 710, 815. 00- 1, 656, 925. 00 
5, 769, 544. 15 5,597, 125, 17 
4, 222, 995. 00 8, 774, 808. 00 
—— 7,282,016.02 | 16,386,284. 86 
21,000,752.75 | 22, ORT, 674. 75 
Yu TR 435, 290. 11 402, 004. 04. 
8 — — 24, 196,085.53 | 31,541,654. 78 
128, 779,368.35 | 164,550,388, 34 
. anon 72, 226,098.99 77, 907,222.61 
25, 136, 295.00. |....-......-.---- 
631, 100, 31.88 | 38,388, 552. 
13,295, 541. 61 9, 364, 148. 
——ͤ „4 850, 121, 211.63 399, 238, 
7, 010, 905.27 | d 19, 498, 


Total regular annual tions...| 363,182, 116.95 

Permanent annual a) i Pr uirga get e131, 324, 131. 70 
"alt aoar dus cos sias modo 
Total Fifty-first, Fifty-second, and 
Fifty-third Congresses -a 3 


Extra and first) Third session, | First session, 
r ses- 

— 1898, 1897. 
2822 $3,500.00 ge 308, 750.00 $3 255, - 
308, 499. 82 225, 639. 78 502, 884. 68 2522, 008. 09 278, 402. 73 
1,604, 045.00 | 1} 557,445:00 | — 1,503,918.70 | — 1,074,458. 70 | — 1,042, 558. 76 
5,217,973.27 | — 5,413,223.91 | — 5,615,078.57 | — 0,745,443.25 | 5, 905, 082. 48 
2, 734,276.00 | — 2,210,055.00 |  2,495,001.00 | 1, 904,557.60] — 7, 397, 888. 00 
7004, 047.84 — 7,854,240.38 | 10,050,505,18 | — 8,702, 751.24 | £7, 890,496. 79 
21,900,122.97 | 21,865,802, 81 | 21, 805, 583.20 | 21,891,718.08 | “21/518, 834. 71 
428, 917.23 432, 556, 12 408, 535. 08 261. 66 449, 525. 61 
23,543,85.00 22, 104, 001.388 _25,827,128.72 20, 410,245.31 30,562, 739. 95 
154,411,082 00 180,081,074.85 | 151,881,570. 00 141,381,570.00 | 141,895, 580. 00 
80, 331,276.73 | S1. 004, 314. 22 87, 29. 500. 55 80,545, 907.80 93,571,564. 22 
Zhi) i id i 15 11, 643, 180. 00 KO 1.12, 021, 800. 00 
016. 718,311.15 | 31, 283,775.85 448, 508, 100. 40 — 33,091,152. 19 
859. 127, 361.51 | 11,811,004.00 | 9,828. 374. 88 | j12, 320, 503. 05 
385. 890, 578,048.48 | 388, 698,890.97 | 396,280, 060. 49 
922. 577, 958. 55 297, 067.37 1425, 000.00 
Li 883, 934, 564.34 | 390,705, 060. 49 
956. 32 | e 119, 054; 100. 00 
497, 008, 620.68 | 515, 750, 820.49 


a Deficiencies included as follows: 1891, on account of 1890, $25,321,907.25; 1892, on account of 1891, $29,335,598.34; 1899, on account of 1892, $7,074,232; 1894, on 


account of 1893, $14,149,724.85. 
b This amount includes 
c This amount includes 
d This amount 


This is the amount originally submitted to Congress by the Secre 


ations made by tho 


bank notes, . 588. 208.50; expenses of Treasury notes, $218, 


a riations,” but is not 
— of tho last Co 


No river andi har bor act was passed during the last session, but the sund: 


con While — 
A This does not include 
ion Company. 


A 03 Monongahela Navi 

p sum includes .08 to pay 

J This sum includes $1,490,679.50 for objects that are 
the 1 aes ‘or 1893 and prior fiscal years; in all, $5, 110,813.33. 


Mr. GROUT. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri ^ 5 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, this Congress is the most reck- 
lessly improvident and riotously extravagant Congress since the 
establishment of the Government. Assembled at a time when all 
the varied business interests of this great country were depressed 
by adverse conditions, it has wholly failed to meet the grave re- 
sponsibilities imposed upon it by the peculiar situation. Con- 
fronted with revenues conf ly inadequate to meet current 
expenditures, and with a depleted gold reserve, the Republican 
leaders at the beginning of this on ostentatiously proclaimed 


a policy of rigid economy. They alleged that the outflow of our 
Da "ol doe — i ient income. This was their diagnosis of 
So Treasury ailment, and economy was the magic remedy they 


p to replenish the gold reserve, to revive our drooping 
dustries, and to restore prosperity to the people. 
Itis to emphasize the fact that this was the policy suggested 


5 


r bounty under legislation enacted 
sott p no — — [21 


nmn actual expenditures under indefinite appropriations for pay and bounty claims. 
158.74 actual expenditures under indefinite appropriations for pay and bounty claims. 
includes $15,227,000 for refund of direct taxes in addition to the s 
e tary of the 8 
manent indefinite S incer except that to the amount thus submitted for 1801. $101, 
fty-first Congress subsequent to said estimate, as follows: Salaries diplomatic and consular service, $27. 
7 382.60; coinage of silver bullion, $210,893.14; rebate tobacco tax, $770,082.99; aud repayments to 
importers and for debentures and drawbacks, customs service, $4,915,235.23; in all, $29,695,678. 70. 
J This sum is excinsive of $1,090,000 for second installment on account of pure 
uded in the estimates thereunder for 1897. A like sum was included in the Indian appropriation act passed at the last 


e sum of ap; iated for that purpose. 
ted to be necessary under permanent specific and per- 
453, there are added expenditures under permanent appropri- 
756.79; redemption national- 


of Cherokeo Outlet, which has been paid. under“ permanent annual 


civil act of that session carried $11,287,115 for river and harbor works under 


the civil act of this session appropriates only $3,234,597 for such works. 
$3,000,000 estimated to be necessary under indbfinite appropriation made in river and harbor act of this session to purchase 


the Fifty-first Congress. 
133.77 to pay judgments of the courts and audite1 accounts certified by 


by the Republican leaders, and that an effort to enforce it was 
made by the distinguished Speaker of this House, Mr. REED— 
in my judgment, with entire respect to the other membership, 
the brainiest leader the Republican party has known on this floor 
for many years. [Loud applause on the Republican side.] I 
want you to keep that up, as I hope you will applaud some other 


things le to say. 

Mr. PITNEY. Tf they are good, we will. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The eminent S rannounced the policy 
for the Republican ,and he a right to announce it, 
because he was the ited leader of that party in this House; 
he was the official head of that o ization. But, alas, that 

A Ah was, nevertheless, assassinated, and in the house of its 

en 


It seems impossible for the Republican pe to maintain an 
economical administration. It has utterly failed to maintain the 
parity between profession and practice, and between its theory in 


a 
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respect to the gold reserve and the remedy of rigid economy pre- 
Tho appropriation for the Fifty-first (Reed) Co ted 
e appropriation for the - mgress amoun 
to $1,035,680,109.94; the appropriations of the Fifty-second Con- 
s aggregated $1,027,104,547.92; while the appropriations of the 
Hiker third Congress 8 in both branches) amounted to 
but 8989, 239,205.69. e direct appropriations of this session of 
the present Congress reach the enormous total of $515,759,820.49, 
being $23,529,135.46 more than the appropriations of the first ses- 
sion of the last Con It is probable, therefore, that at the 
close of the next session the entire appropriations of this Congress 
will be found to exceed $1,080,000,000 if the same ratio of increase 
is made at the next session over the present that was made between 
the sessions of the Fifty-first Congress. 

In addition to the direct appro ne for the support of the 
Government, this Congress also imposed $82,901,480.91 of 
unusual liabilities for authorized contracts on account of rivers 
and harbors, increase of the Navy, fortifications, and various 
other public works. If, therefore, to the direct appropriations we 
add this sum, it appearsthat the total appropriations and liabilities 
S TRU Sxpuryident asus cipan the Trossary 1a th 

is improvident assault upon the is the more repre- 
hensible because at the beginning of this Congress the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in his annual report, showed the existence of a 
deficiency in current revenues for the last fiscal year amounting 
to $42,805,223.18, and at the same time estimated a deficiency for 
the present fiscal year of $17,000,000. This was an inadequate 
estimate, as itis now conceded that the deficiency at the close of 
this fiscal year will exceed $25,000,000. 

INADEQUATE M'KINLEY REVENUES. 

The blican party have studiously sought to impress the 
people with the statement that the McKinley law furnished ample 
revenues to support the Government, and that the existing defi- 
ciency and the deficiencies which have preceded it are due to the 
re of that law and the enactment of the Wilson tariff bill. 

ow, it happened that the current surplus revenues in the Treas- 
ury amounted to $85,040,271.97 at the close of the fiscal year ending 
June 30,1890, the year immediately preceding the enactment of the 
McKinley law, which went into effect October 6, 1890, and I find 
upon examination of official rts that at the close of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1891, the McKinley law being in o: tion but 
eight months of that fiscal year, the current surplus had dropped to 
$26,838,541.96. The current surplus for the next fiscal year, end- 
ing June 30, 1892, was but $9,914,453.66, while the current lus 
at the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, had dwindled 
to $2,341,674.29! 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, the so-called surplus at the close of the fiscal 
year 1893 was ap nt rather than r But for the fact that the 
outgoing Administration of Mr. Harrison ‘‘held up” the obliga- 
tions of the Government, as far as practicable, this phantom sur- 
plus would have given place to an actual deficiency. 

This policy of deferrmg payments obtained for some months 
prior to the close of the late Republican Administration, and the 
Official reports show that at the end of the last fiscal year of that 
Administration—the fiscal year of 1893— while there was this ap- 

nt current surplus of 82,341,674. 20, there were also unexpended 
inco of appropriations, exclusive of sinking fund and Indian 
trust funds, 5 5104, 074,092.07. These unexpended bal- 
ances tell the story of deferred payments and insufficient income. 

I have heretofore said, and now repeat, that during the last four 
months of Mr. Harrison's Administration the revenues were in- 
sufficient by $4,094,021.38 to meet the current obligations of the 
Government. It is obvious, therefore, Mr. Speaker, that the Mc- 
Kinley law pip NOT provide sufficient revenue to meet the obliga- 
tions of the Government, and that fact is fully established by the 
testimony of ex-Secretary Foster, of date February 25, 1893, be- 
fore the House Committee on Ways and Means. Upon that occa- 
sion he distinctly stated (and I quote his exact language): 

ill onl is, that if I was to have the ent of the A 
I should insist i 5 increase of revenue to the extent of S 27 

That was Republican testimony, and it was emphasized by an 
order to the Bureau of Engraving and Printing for the prepara- 
tion of plates for an issue of bonds—an order which was subse- 
quently revoked by the incoming Democratic Administration. 

Hence it is obvious that under the operations of the McKinley 
law, while a very large profit inured to the benefit of the manu- 
facturers, an i cient amount found its way into the Treasury 
to meet the maturing liabilities of the Government. So much for 
the Republican statement. 


CONTRACTION OF THE CIRCULATION. 


In order that the qon may fully realize the enormous liabili- 
ties imposed by the Republican party iti only necessary to state 
that the direct appropriations of this session require for their 
payment more than one-third of the entire volume of money in 
circulation. On the 1st of July,1890,prior to the enactment of 
the Sherman law, the total stock of money, coined or issued, 
amounted to $2,068,048,087, and the amount in circulation was 
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$1,429,718,376; the surplus in the T-— including the gold re- 
3 being 8243, 612, 464, and the circulation per capita being 


On July 1, 1891, the total volume of money was $2,100,130,092; 
amount in circulation, $1,500,007,555; surplus in the Treasury, in- 
cluding gold reserve, $153,893,809; circulation per capita, $23.41. 

On iy 1,1892, the total volume of money was $2,219,719,198; 
amount in circulation 81,003, 073.338; surplus in the Treasury, in- 
cluding gold reserve, $126,692,377; per capita circulation, $24.47. 

On July 1, 1893, the entire volume of money was $2,120,281,093; 
amount in circulation, $1,593,726,411; surplus in the Treasury, 
including gold reserve, $122,462,290; circulation per capita, $23.80. 

On July 1,1894, the total volume of money was $2,249,325,276; 
amount in circulation, $1,664,061,232; surplus in the Treasury, 
including gold reserve, $117,584,437; per capita circulation, $24.33. 

On July 1, 1895, the volume of money was $2,217,064,667; amount 
in circulation, $1,604,131,968; surplus in the Treasury, including 
gold reserve, $195,240,153; per capita circulation, .96. 

On June 1, 1896, the volume of money was $2,208,420,613; amount 
in circulation, $1,521,584,283; surplus in the Treasury, including 
gold reserve, $267,193,210.70; per capita circulation, $21.85. 

Mr. Speaker, the differencein the comparative statement I have 
justsubmitted between the total volume of money and the amount 
in circulation is represented by the amount in the Treasury at the 
respective dates mentioned. An examination of this exhibit dis- 
closes some startling conditions. 

On the 1st of November, 1894, the Sherman law, against my 
protest, was unconditionally , and since that date theonly 
increase of the volume of cir tion that has been possible under 
the existing monetary uen must have come from the coinage 
of Nue or the increase of the national-bank circulation. 

e Treasury statements show that from July 1, 1894, to June 
1, 1896, the actual decrease in the total volume of money coined 
or issued was $40,904,663; while the actual decrease in the volume 
of money in active circulation was $142,476,949; the per capita 
circulation being reduced from $24.33 to $21.35. The reduction of 
the amount of money in circulation during this period is explained 
by the increase in the borrowed surplus in the Treasury from 
$117,584,437 to $267,193,210.70. 

This constantly augmenting Treasury lus and i 
volume of money in active circulation is due to the vicious mone- 
tary system under which bonds have been issued to secure gold to 
redeem greenbacks and Sherman notes. The bond issues are con- 
sequent upon the pernicious construction given the Sherman law 
on October 14, 1891, by Secretary Foster, and since maintained by 
the Treasury ent, under which the Secre of the Treas- 
ury has abdicated his functions and given to the holders of green- 
backs and Sherman notes the right to demand gold only for their 
redemption. 

The demonetization of silver in 1873 and the surrender, by the 
Harrison Administration, of the option to redeem Sherman notes 
in either gold or silver, are the colossal criminal blunders of 
recent financial legislation. 

BOND ISSUES AND SINGLE GOLD STANDARD. 

Inan interview in opposition to the Dingley bond bill and bond 
issues by the Treasury, ee on January 4 last in some of 
the papers in this city and in Missouri, I suggested the evils which 
would follow the continuance of this system. I quote the views 
then expressed, as they have been fully vindicated by the events 
which have since transpired: 

Ind should the present surplus be reenforced by the enactment of the 
Dingley bill or by the proceeds of additional bond sales, I fear this drain will 
severely tax the business interests of the country, already intimidated by a 

A roi rte —.— 3 will inevitably injuriously affect the busi 
ness situation because the money in active circulation is already inadequate 
to meet the requirements of trade, and further withdrawals to restore the 

reserve will still further contract the volume of active money. It 

is a vexing problem to restore and maintain the Treasury reserve along the 

linesof a le gold standard and yet escape the perils of an unnecessary sur- 

lus of money other than gold. form is necessary in the existing mone- 

system under which the National Treasury may have a very large sur- 

plus available for current liabilities, while at the same time our gold re- 

sources may be depleted and exhausted by the endless chain of greenbacks 
and Sherman notes. 

Mr. Speaker, since the unconditional repeal of the Sherman 
law,the single gold standard has had ample opportunity to demon- 
strate the beneficent results which at the time of the repealit 
was claimed would follow that legislation. It was claimed then 
that prosperity would speedily return to the industrial and com- 
mercial interests of the country. That prophecy, like many others 
of similar import made by the single gold standard advocates, has 
altogether failed of accomplishment. Instead of prosperi re- 
turning, business disasters have multiplied and “followed fast and 
followed faster" each upon the other, so that the passage of a 
bankrupt bill has been thought necessary by some to remove the 
wrecks which and retard commercial revival. 

Bonds amounting to $262,315,400 have been issued, for which 
the Government realized $293,454,272.98, to restore the vanishing 
gold surplus, while the m profits of the people have been 
scraped up and hoarded in the under a system which thus 


^ 
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mercilessly contracts the volume of ourcirculating medium. The 
withdrawal of $142,470,949 of money from the channels of active 
trade has thrown business into a state of distrust and doubt. On 
the 25th of August, 1893, in discussing the bill men padoe to re- 
peal the Sherman law without conditions, I decl in favor of a 
ouble standard and independent action by this country, and said, 

among other 
That the adoption of a single gold standard by the United States will result 
in alower whee for labor, the 3 of farm values, farm products, and 
property of nearly all kinds, even if our population should remain as at pres- 
ent and there should be no expansion in the volume of e and commerce. 
That industrial disturbances would follow the adoption of such a policy, 
becomes more apparent when it is remembered that the ave annual in- 
crease of our population ran from one million to one and a million, 
and that the enterprise and tireless energy of our people are constantly ex- 
ploring and discovering new fields for the investment of capital and the em- 
ployment of labor. The addition to the volume of our circulating medium 
ador the provisions of the Sherman law has been $150.669,459, or about $50,- 
000,000 ing less than per capita; and yet it is pro Z the 
g an- 


bill 
nual increase, without offering any substitute therefor. 

Mr. Speaker, I make no claim to gifts of prophecy, but I submit 
that the existing business situation completely vindicates that 
prediction. Ihave not, therefore, looked with favor upon the de- 
parture of the Republican party from its own announced policy 
of economy. 

Iwil append tomyremarks a tabular statement, giving in detail 
an exhibit of appropriations, and will pass to a succinct review of 
the river and harbor bill, first stating that the appropriation 
bills, when they left the House, amounted, together with the per- 
manent appropriations, to $503,051,002.25; when they became 
laws, they aggregated $515,759,820.49, the Senate having increased 
them by 112108 818.94. As Istated at the outset, you have piled 
up appropriations higher than they were ever piled at the first 
session of any Congress in the history of this country except dur- 
ing the war period. Our appropriations are now substantially on 
& war basis Vu WEST ese - 

Mr. N. Did not the gentleman from Missouri, about 
an hour ago, vote against the policy which he is now declaiming 
in favor o 

Mr. DOCKERY. Idid not. I have uniformly sustained the 
Republican y in this Congress whenever it has sought to 
maintain and uphold the policy of judicious economy. have 
sustained that policy because I believed it to be the requirement 
of duty and of sound business judgment. | d 

Mr. WILLIS. Icongratulate my friend from Missouri. If he 
will just walk that path a little farther he will be perfectly safe. 

Laughter.] 

l Mr. DOCKERY. Well, Mr. Speaker, if I should walk in the 
path of rigid economy a little farther, I should have to journey 
without the company of the gentleman from Delaware. |Leugir 
ter.] Ihave asked nothing for my State, but I happen to know 
what is contained in the river and harbor bill—against which I 
desired to “declaim ” a few days ago, but was ruthlessly cut off 
in the very vigor of my efforts to denounce it—and I am not 
surprised that the gentleman from Delaware rises to interrupt me 
on this occasion, since he is doubtless escam under the pan 
of conscience, because that river and harbor bill, as shown by the 
Chief of Engineers, carries appropriations and authorized con- 
tracts to the amount of 85,000, or the little State of Delaware, 
with a territory not much larger than the county of Daviess, in 
the imperial State of Missouri, from which I hail. [Laughter 
and applause.] Five millions of dollars! No wonder that the 
eloquence and splendid ability of the gentleman from Delaware 
are invoked in behalf of the riotous appropriations made by this 
Congress. [Laughter.] ; à 

Mr. WILLIS. Ithink the gentleman overestimates materially 
the amount of the appropriations for my State. It is hardly 
$5,000,000. Where was it put? : . 

Mr.DOCKERY. I do not know where it was put. I hope it 
will go to some worthy objects. In a few moments I will endeav- 
or to identify, as far as I can from the official reports, the items 
of that magnificent total of seventy-five million dollars of the 

le's money appropriated for river and harbor improvement, 
Little Delaware gets her share of it, and I have no doubt but that 
my friend from e [Mr. WILLIs] will come back with a 
reenforced majority, because it matters not if failure of crops, 
or drought with blighting effects, or pestilence which walketh at 
noonday, or sweeping cyclones afflict that little State, her people 
will still enjoy a handsome income from the river and harbor bill, 
at the expense of the taxpayers of the United States. [Great 
laughter and a pace] 

M. PITNEY. My friend from Missouri and I have served 
together in framing six of the appropriation bills and the defi- 
ciency bills, and I will ask him whether there is a single bill framed 
by the Committee on Appropriations that has not received from 
him unqualified approval on this floor and elsewhere? 

Mr. DOCKER Y. Why, Mr. Speaker, it did afford me pleasure 
to commend the legislative bill and the District bill, because I 
believed that both were in the main economical measures; and I 
think the same can be substantially said of all the other bills 


reported by my able friend from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, except, possibly, 
the fortifications bill. I was not present when that bill was con- 
sidered. Perhaps every item in it is just and proper. I do not 
say itis not. But possibly if I had the framing of it I might 
have reduced itsomewhat. I do not complain of bills reported 
by the Committee on Appropriations, but of the other measures 
which swell the mighty aggregate of appropriations to $515,759,- 


820.49. 
DIFFER WITH THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not a; with the President upon the finan- 
cial issues involved in this campaign. I am opposed to the 
retirement of greenbacks. I am opposed to the issue of bonds. 
lam opposed to the redemption of greenbacks and Sherman 
notes in gold only, and to the 'Treasury construction which 
treats the coin obligations of the Government as gold obliga- 
tions Iamop to the national-bank system. I believe that 
the mints of the United States should be open to the free and 
unlimited coinage of both gold and silver. I believe in restoring 
the equality which existed prior to the act of February 12, 1878, 
demonetizing silver. Wherever the word “ gold” appears in the 
statutes I would add **and silver,” so that both metals may enjoy 
equal privileges at the mints and perform like functions in our 
monetary system. This policy will prevent the undue apprecia- 
tion of gold and the undue depreciation of silver, thus restoring 
the “ parity " which should obtain under a correct bimetallic s 
tem. In other words, Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of a double 
standard and unalterably opposed to a single gold standard. My 
first vote in support of the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
was cast in 1884, since which time I have voted six times for 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1. Idiffered with 
the President in respect to his course relative to the Wilson tariff 
bill. I ky m then and think now that he should have given his 
approval to that measure, notwithstanding it failed to fully meet 

the requirements of a tariff-reform bill. It represented, how- 
ever, the result that could be secured at the time, and made 
a long step in the direction of emancipating the people from the 
inordinate greed of the protective system. It is obviously pref- 
hey tothe McKinley bill, which it replaced upon the statute 


k. 

I also believe, Mr. Speaker, that any national Administration 
should be in the hands of its friends. I have not, therefore, con- 
curred in the policy of the President which has permitted the re- 
tention of Republicans in, and their 8 to, political 
offices which have much to do with contributing to the success or 
failure of an Administration. I have always insisted that Dem- 
ocrats should be appointed to such offices under a Democratic 
Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam notin harmony with the President upon these 
questions, but I do most E approve his position upon many 
other publie questions, notably his vigorous erican policy in 
maintainingthe principlesof the Monroe doctrine and in protecting 
the rights of our citizens in all quarters of the globe. His attitude 
in respect to our foreign poig should commend itself to all patri- 
otic citizens. I also most heartily indorse the views he has recently 
expressed in respect to the expenditure of public money. The 
utterances of the President in opposition to the wanton expendi- 
ture of the people's money have at all times been consistent and 
in harmony with the position occupied by the illustrious leaders 
of the Democratic party since the days of Thomas Jefferson. I 
especially commend his superb courage in the recent veto of the 
river and harbor bill, the French 8 claims, and other 

-spoliating schemes. I recall with pleasure that the first 
veto of a river and harbor bill was made o Andrew Jackson, 
an eminent Democrat of glorious memory. Old Hickory himself, 
on December 6, 1832, sent that veto to the House of Representa- 
tives, and President Cleveland can point to the ent then 
established by a Democrat ‘‘fit to stand by the side" of the im- 
mortal founder of Democracy. I am advised that river and 
harbor bills have also been vetoed by Presidents Tyler, Polk, 
Pierce, Buchanan, and Arthur. The French spoliation claims 
also were vetoed by Presidents Polk and Pierce. 

RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 

I now desire to invite the attention of the House to a cursory 
analysis of the river and harbor bill, the privilege of debate hav- 
ing been denied at the time the bill p this body over the veto 
of the President. The river and harbor bill was reported to the 
House April 3, and passed under a suspension of the rules April 
6. Thiss method of consideration limited all debate to 
forty minutes and prohibited therightof amendment. Whenthe 
bill left the House it carried $65,148,771.91 of appropriations and 
authorized contracts, including an indefinite appropriation of not 
less than $3,000,000 for the purchase of the Mono ela Naviga- 
tion Company's 1 It was considered by the Senate, and 
on its return to the House was sent to conference by the most ex- 
peditious parliamentary method. Debate was limited to less than 
one hour, wherein the conference report was considered, about 
thirty minutes being consumed in opposition to the report, which 
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Mr. Speaker, I have propounded to the Chief of Engineers this 
query: 

** Upon the basis that all contracts will be promptly made, what 
amounts can be expended under such contracts for the fiscal years— 


F to 56. When finally agreed to by 
both Houses it carried 875,158, 956.88 of obligations upon the 
Treasury. The opponents of the measure were allowed but fifty 
minutes’ debate from the time the bill was reported until it was 
sent to the President, and at no time during its consideration 
was there any opportunity to offer amendments. When the bill 
was returned to the House by the Presidentit wasapproved, upon 
reconsideration, by a vote of 219 to 61, debate being 1 de- 
nied. I quote from the RECORD of June 2, which fully discloses 
the proceedings of the House in denying the privilege of debate: 
Mr. HOOKER. Mr. Speaker, I move to pass the bill, the objections of the 
President to the contrary notwithstanding. I desire to say in behalf of the 


committee that we were of the opinion that the m of the President 
raised all the possible objections te the bill that could raised. We have 


“eee stated—ending June 30, 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900, etc.?” 
e answers by the following estimate: 


PENDING RIVER AND HARBOR BILL APPROPRIATES— 


endeavord, in the report which has just been read, to cover every objection 100, 000. 00 
which he has raised to the pending measure. — ͤ— 
There are a large number of members who have a ied to me for time to 72, 158, 956. 88 


discuss this measure, and had [ yielded to them and allotted to them the time 
that they hayeasked, it would consume two, three, or four days. It has been 
thought best by the committee, under the circumstances, to submit to the 
House the question whether or not we desire to engage upon a long and ex- 
haustive debate upon this measure, and for the purpose of testing the sense 
of the House, without in any manner expressing the views of the committee 
or myself on the subject, I demand the previous question. [Applause.] 

Mr. DockERY. Mr. S. r— 

The SPEAKER. For what Duro does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. DocKERY. I ask the gentleman to yield to me for a moment. 

Mr. HOOKER. lar order! 

Mr. Dockery. The gentleman agreed with me yesterday that we should 
have debate upon this bill, and it is unfair, it is unjust, and it is unmanly to 
pursue this course. [Great confusion on the floor. 

Ee pig The House will please be in order. Gentlemen will take 
eir sen 

Mr. CATCHINGS. The gentleman from New York—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi is not in order. Thisisa 
matter for the House to determine. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HOOKER] asks for the previous question. If the previous question is ordered, 
the House will proceed immediately to vote on the question of reconsidera- 

m. 


Mr. Dockery. Mr. S er, willthe Chair allow me to ask the gentleman 
from New York a question? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman demands the regular order. [Cries of 
“Regular order!" 

Mr. DOCKERY. I desire to say—— [Cries of Regular order!"] I desire 
to state that the tleman had agreed that we should have debate. [Re- 
newed cries of Regular order! "] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous question. 

Ac question was en; and the Speaker announced that the ayes seemed 
ve it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON and Mr. DocKERY. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 178, noes 60. 

Mr. Dockkux. bby hey and nays. 

The qu was taken on ordering the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Forty-six gentlemen have arisen—not a sufficient number 


Mr. Speaker, in addition to the estimated expenditure of 
$13, 792, 550, for the ensuing fiscal year, the sundry civil bill carries 
$3, 284, 597. 90 to meet outstanding contracts, so that the total river 
and harbor expenditures for the year may reach $17, 077, 147. 00. 

It will be remembered also, that there is in the Treasury 
$11,561,072.16 of unexpended appropriations for river and harbor 
improvements heretofore authorized, part of which will be ex- 
pended during the coming year. 

Iregret, Mr. Speaker, that I have not had the time to make a 
thorough analysis of the provisions of this bill, and the criticisms 


which my attention has been called. 

Including the river and harbor bill, there are 14 general appro- 
priation bills which c. appropriations for the support of the 
Government. All these bills are usually based upon the estimates 
submitted by the heads of the various Departments, disclosing 
the estimated needs of the public service. The river and harbor 
bill is usually based upon the estimates of the Secretary of War. 
The local engineers, in the annual budget submitted at the begin- 
ning of this session, estimated that $52,252,027 could “be profit- 
ably expended" for the improvement of various public works of 
thecountry. Thisestimate was reduced by the Chief of Engineers 
to $21,016,197, and further limited by the Secretary of War in the 
final revision to $11,744,597. It is manifest, therefore, that this 
session's river and harbor bill exceeds the estimates of the engi- 
neers by more than twenty-three millions; that it exceeds the esti- 
mate of the Chief of Engineers by more than fifty-four millions, 
and exceeds the estimate of the Secretary of War by more than 
sixty-three millions. "This estimate is peculiarly significant in 
view of the unfortunate Treasury situation, whereunder, as is 
known to the country, other appropriation bills for the support 
of the Government are usually reduced materially below the esti- 
mated needs of the various Departments. 

HOW DISTRIBUTED. 


The bill consists of 417 items of appropriation; 41 States and 9 
Territories are direct beneficiaries. yoming and Colorado have 
a contingent interest in the provision authorizing surveys for the 
establishment of reservoirs, but Utah and Nevada alone are with- 
out direct recognition. In response to my request the Chief of 
Engineers has made a careful scrutiny of the bill and submits an 
exhibit showing the appropriations and contracts authorized, by 
States, as follows: 


Appropriations and authorized contracts, by States. 


Tepplause]; the yeas and nays are refused, and the previous question is or- 
ered. e question now is, Will the House upon reconsideration agree to 
pass Ad nm and on this question the yeas and nays, by the Constitution, 
are en. 

Mr. Dockery. I desire to know whether there will be any debate under 
the rules on this question of reconsideration? 

The SPEAKER. There will not be. P K 

Mr. DOCKERY. Then, on a pro; tion to_reconsider, as uired by the 
Constitution, no debate is permi: under the policy pursued by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The SPEAKER. Provided the House of Representatives so vote. 

Mr. Dockery. And they have so voted—— 

Mr. HENDERSON. Regular order! 

Mr. DockERY (continuing). To stifle debate. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. 


WHAT IT COSTS. 

Mr. Speaker, I will now submit a fiscal exhibit relating to the 
appropriations and liabilities of the Government on account of 
river and harbor improvements carried in this bill or heretofore 
authorized. 

On the 1st of May the balance of appropriations unexpended 


under continuing contracts and for works not under contract, Appropnia- eee Total. 
together with the balances yet to be appropriated under contracts — 

heretofore authorized, amounted to 516,207, 708.16. There is a $206, 000.00 | $1, 616,000.00 | $1, 822,000.00 
ue of Lo mn 8 M Hou 5 on the river 25, 000. 00 EEE A : 25,000.00 
an r bill an e Chief of Engineers as to the appropria- 000. 00 r e enc 5 
tions and contracts authorized. According to the analyele of the 288 8 1 
House conferees the total cash appropriations amount to $12,852,- 257,000.00 |....... 227,000.00 
235 and the authorized contracts to 859, 649, 308.91, or a total, 611,000.00 | 3, 885, 558. 00 | 4,506, 558. 00 
appropriations and contracts, of $72,501,543.91. The Chief of En- Sow Jersey; FF 
gineers states the direct appropriations at $10,017,050 and the | Delaware z| 309,180.00 | 4.890, 846.00 5,000,006. 00 
contracts authorized at $62,141,906.88, or a total of $72,158,956.88, | Marylan 494,800.00 |... .--.....- 494, 800. 00 
It will be observed that the total is substantially the same, the word der 0 v E A D 
difference being that in the one case a greater amount of cash and 90,000.00 | 139,000.00 | 1,495, 000. 00 
a less pnt of AME M. ae o e in veces a less 241,000. 00 TESA 241, 000. 00 
amount of cash and more of contracts. ve not the oppor- Verris dr dr 
tunity myself to analyze the bill and reach a judgment in respect or 90900 5 3, $1: 000. 00 
to the controversy, but it is immaterial, since it is agreed that the 110,000.00 |............... 110, 000. 00 
liabilities of the bill exceed $72,000,000, exclusive of the indefinite rer nor Poe 1 red — 85 
appropriation, which it is estimated will not be less than $3,000,000, 147,000.00 | 1,125, 000.00 | 1,272; 000.00 
for the purchase of locks and dams on the Monongahela River. 153.000. 00 -225222-2 153,000.00 
If, therefore, to the liabilities outstanding on the ist of May on | Tennessee - Bale pe 55 " neon 
account of unexpended balances and authorized contracts we add | namna COUI peus 400.091 1; 822.500. 00 
the new contracts and the definite and indefinite appropriations 5 -.| 193,000.00 | 0,455,960.00 6, 648; 960. 00 
contained in this bill, it is obvious that the liabilities of the Gov- 522,150.00 | 1,115,000.00 | 1,637,150.00 
ernment on account of river and harbor improvements now reach 3 127 io 
the stupendous aggregate of 8901, 866, 665.04. 7000 TTT S 55, 000. 00 


mh 
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I may offer are directed only to a limited number of those to 
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IN TWO OR MORE STATES. 


Channel between Staten Island and 
AN New Yorkand New 
Pawcatuck River (Rhode Island 
and Connecticut).................- 
P River 3 and 


Dela 

Potomac River vet EZR 9 — 
Chattahoochee River (Georgia 
Alabama 


and Alabama 
Warrior and Eau. ves iii (Al- 
rg er w (Louisiana 


and 
ana and Arkansas) ---- -m 
99 (Arkansas and Mis- 


Wabash River (Indianaand — 
above and below Vincennes) - 


» r (Wisconsin and 
Mississippi River. between St. Paul 


Red ed und Atchatalaya rivers -2 
Missouri River, between Stubbs 
Ferry and Sioux City- 


Bs 


tions, surveys, and con- 
cies of rivers and harbors . 
— River (Kentucky and 


Missouri River (snagging)..| 50,000.00 |............... 50, 000. 00 
p 3 AR rtm 222 Shale m7 „ 5,000. 00 
5 Am SoK JOA 150,000.00 
tte and Colum 

-— bd car . ups icy tee e a 100,000. 00 
Columbia River at Cascad: 1 ee 50,000. 00 
waters of Columbia River.| 1,000.00 |............... 1,000.00 

Colum River, between Willa- 
mette River and Vancouver 000.00 
000.00 
000. 00 


oe 


8 


p 
3 
8 
8 


Falls of the Ohio ieis dan g 


Chute Falls 
Ohio River „ - iE 
i 


and odit — 
er River, between Mis- 
souri River and Ohio River 
pi River, between Head 
of Passes and Ohio River 


Missouri River, between mouth 
and Sioux inr MISCUIT RAR ER Eee 

8 ver, Portland to Eu- 
and Yamhill River, Oregon 


„ 10, 017, 050. 00 62, 141, 908. 88 72,158, 956.88 


THE COMMITTEE'S SHARE. 

Mr. Speaker, a cursory examination of this exhibit furnishes 
the explanation of the extraordinary activity witnessed in its be- 
half. The * pork," as it is facetious atin A is judiciously dis- 
tributed. There are, however, est inequalities apparent in 
this table, and in the one which I shall submit a moment later; 
still the distribution is so widespread that the nearly three-fourths 
vote which the bill received in its favor, rather than a two-thirds 
vote, should not occasion comment. The à iations and con- 
tracts for some of the States, as shown by the table, will furnish 
revenue sufficient to maintain a large part of their tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I now pass from an analysis of the by States 


[1o review of the «: 


F represented on 
bor Committee, and to States touching 
ted on that commision The ey 


the House River and. 


y represen’ 
thereon. The members of the committee repel the intimation that 
the bill is improvident. It may be well, however, to suggest that 

possibly their judgment is unconsciously influenced the fact 
hat the a 8 and authorized contracts who: y ren 


their States te $51,094,135.91, or nearly one-half t 
bill. Those liabilities, including the indefinite a: opriation for 
the Monongahela Navigation Company, are: New ork, $4,506,558; 


Oregon, $2,230,390; Michi , $1,637,150; d eral ene $4,307. 000; 
Wisconsin, $513, 177. 91; O io, $1,710, 000; Massachusetts, $1, 574, 000; 
Illinois, $6,648,960; Minnesota, qu 000; West Virginia, $1 m 3; 
Missouri, $55,000; Virginia, $334,000 Mississippi, $979,400; 

st rope 000; Alabama, $110, 000; ‘Arkansas, $153,000, and Kantu 


i Moreover, if to these liabilities we add the red ect 819 for projects 
in **one or more States” contiguous to Sta 3 on the 
committee, exclusive of the Ohio, ippi and Missouri rivers, 
it is obvious that the States directly and im y represented on 
the committee are beneficiaries at the of the taxpayers of 
the country to the extent of $56,270,954.91. In the presence of this 
exhibit comment upon the ju t of the committee es 


unnecessary, andan 5 is found € the enormous pressure 
exerted by members at the beginning of each Congress for assign- 
ment to service upon that committee. 
Th Secre t w UNWORTHY ITEMS. te b 

e tary o| ar, in response to my uiry, submits & 
statement of the Chief of Engineers, citing works reported by that 
office as unworthy of improvement or in other respects not desir- 
able objects of 8 as follows: 


Cape Vincent Harbor 25, 000 
KAID Big Saat 1, 025, 000 
cocas River, Lumberton branch 2,000 
Nandus Creek snaa 8,000 
Yellowstone tirs: RRR RI EGRE E 36,000 
Neston TiVOl ONRET 6,000 
Yamhill River 156, 000 
Puget Sound and tributary waters“ . e rlr ono coe eum raum 
Cooper Creek, repairin, kes 2.50% 
Delaware River, repairing dikest- 3,000 
Goodyear, Outer Brunswick Bar *. 150,000 
Rock Hall Inner Harbor 7,000 
Wolf Lake, Indiana 8,000 
Cape Charles........... 10,000 
ee ea he eR IS EE AE Si Soe BE E Ass ee 5,000 
Aedes CNR o oz qend uaiduid dec dra qa du aid qud a GAAS 7,000 
$1, 453, 500 


1 in referring to this class of appropriations, the 
Chief eer states, in further response to my inquiry, that 
“the total for items in the act for works which have been reported 
by the War Te e e as unworthy, and for items ap pearing to 
be of a personal nature, is about $1,500,000, but in nearly all cases 
the reports and facts in relation to such items were before the 
committee — the items were acted on, and in their opinion the 
items are proper.” It seems, therefore, that the Committee on 
Rivers an arbo overruled the judgment of the War Du 
ment when they favorably reported this class of items to 
House. 
YAQUINA BAY. 

Inasmuch as the committee have assumed this responsibility, I 
desire to invite attention to the largest item on the ist, 
the 9 or Yaquina Bay, Oregon, i by the House 
committee. I have been unable to locate this bay on the regular 
map of the United States. But it appears from an examination 
of the engineer reports that the Government expended upon the 
improvement of the entrance to this bay, up to Pant! inclu: the 
appropriation of A 17, 1894, the sum of Phy ec 94. 

iture has res ted in deepening the cham nel from 7 and 8 
feet, at the of the work, to 12 and 15 15 at this time. 
The Chief of rs, in his annual report for 1895, asked for 
$25,000, Mon he add would complete the then existing cen 
Gen. T. L. Casey, then the Chief of Engineers, in a report da 
January 18, 1895, stated: 


CCC 


provement by the General Government. an this 

But notwithstanding the adverse of this distinguished 
engineer officer, a board was created by the sun civil act of 
March 2, 1895, to consider further improvemented? aquina Bay. 


This board, as I am advised, made no recommendation of the 
project, but, as required by the act, simply reported the estimated 


2 omo of thas t but others desirable. 
= reported not worthy, 


Excess to be paid Goodyear over what Captain Carter says he can do it for. 
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cost; and it is to carry out this new scheme that $1,025,000 of lia- 


bilities is now incurred. 

Commercial statistics show that for the Te ending June 80, 
1893, the total exports and imports at that point amounted to 
only 24,482 tons, valuedat $964,408. There were fivesmallsteamers 
on the river and bay at that time, and the total number of m 

ers arriving and departing for the year ending June 30, 1893, 
was only 955. o years later, or for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1895, the total exports and imports were 31,872 tons, valued at 
$112,052, while the number of steamers on the river and bay were 
but four small craft, and the number of passengers arriving and 
departing by sea for that year were 851. t is to say, it appears 
from this statement that, despite the money spent by the Govern- 
ment at that point, the value of the i tac and imports decreased 
in the interval between 1893 and 1895 by $251,756, while there was 
also a falling off of 104 passengers arriving and departing during 
the same period, and one less boat operating on the bay and the 
river. ese statistics show the commerce of the pam to be in- 
considerable. Indeed, the estimates given by the local engineer 
are ae by interested parties, hence are probably greatly 

r. Speaker, this large appropriation is notoriously unworthy. 
I anle ingly challenge its propriety. It can serve no publlo 
purpose, and if debate had been permitted upon the reconsidera- 
tion of the bill my intention was to challenge the attention of the 
House and the country to it. "This exhibit also discloses two 
small items of appropriation for work to be done in repairing 
dikes which Iam advised should be done at the expense of the 
lessees of public property, who are obligated by existing leases to 
keep them in good condition at their own expense, 

NOT RECOMMENDED. 

Icome now, Mr. Speaker, to submit a list of appropriations 
carried in the bill which were made without the customary pre- 
liminary examination, no opinion having been expressed by the 
War Department as to the worthiness of the proposed improve- 
ments in their relation to the interests of commerce. It should 
be said, however, as to many of these items, that the reports of 
surveys as made by local officers may be accepted as recommen- 


dations. The list submitted by the Chief of Engineers is as 
follows: 

Rockland Harbor, n.. DAL DIC LL CERA aiit $403,500 

Portland Harbor, Maine 766, 250 

, 10,000 

5,000 

28, 000 

8,000 

892. 000 

60, 000 

75, 000 

225, 846 

400,000 

1,005,000 

15, 000 

por 50, 000 

860,000 

80,090 

40,000 

75, 000 

„ 20,000 

5,000 

SR 1, 000, 080 

19,000 

5,000 

15,000 

25,000 

4,000 

5,000 

3,000 

4,000 

200, 000 

2,500 

87,500 

15,000 

Croix River, 15, 000 

Calumet River, Illinois .... 50, 000 

Chicago River, Illinois..... 700, 000 

Mississippi River above St. Paul 100,000 

Misso iver at Great Falls 15, 000 

250, 000 

Lakes Union and Washin 150,000 

Indian River, Negro Cut, B 7,500 

Brunswi^k Outer Bar (Goodyear) (first $30,000 not included) 215, 000 

Yellow Mill Pond -2-2 10, 000 

Santa Monica or San Pedro board . ee 

Santa Monica and San Pedro work 900, 000 

Jamestown Isiand, Virginia ......... 15,000 

Levee Flint Creek to Iowa River 75, 000 

Missouri River (special localities) 810,000 

Jresque Iso (Lake Superior) ..——. cinco . € pen caedes 20, 000 

10, 696, 096 


px Mr. Speaker, section 13 of the act of August 17, 1894, pro- 
vides: 

That no preliminary examination, survey, pro; or estimate for new 
works other than those designated in this act be made; and provided 
further, that after the regular or formal report on any examination, survey, 
Project, or work under way, or „is submitted, no supplemental or 
additional report or estimate for the same fiscal year shall be made unless 
ordered by a resolution of Congress. 


The Chief of Engineers says, in transmitting this list, that the 
law above quoted prohibits the presentation of recommendations, 
plans, or estimates unless called for by joint resolution of Con- 
gress. Nevertheless, during the present session a large number 
of such joint resolutions haye been passed, and many plans and 
estimates have been presented in conformity with such resolu- 
tions. He also states that— 

It will be noted that while in some cases the local officer may give facts 
upon which an opinion can be formed as to merit of improvement the Secre- 
tary of War in transmitting the reports expresses no opinion. The mes nein d 
of works in the ten-and-a-half millions list have been reported on in 
ance with jal resolutions calling for plans and estimates for either new 
or extended projects. 

He further states, in another communication, that— 

It seems to say in this connection that nearly one-third of this 
sum of ten anda halt millions is in a single item, which may be expended at 
a point that has never been officially recommended to Congress. 

This single item is the project for a deep-water harbor for com- 
merce either at Santa Monica Bay, California, or at San Pedro. It 
is hardly necessary to comment upon this scheme, as its purpose 
and its promoter are both familiar to the country. I may say, 
however, that I believe the Toner of 1 for projects 
not recommended by the War Department is wholly vicious and in- 
defensible. I desire toemphasize this suggestion by the following 
extract from a Washington dispatch to the Philadelphia Inquirer 
of June 5, which is self-explanatory: 

Philadelphians will be surprised to learn that they have really secured 
much more than they t. The river and harbor bill as it came from the 
President and was over his veto has not been printed, but the In- 
quirer correspondent saw f sheets of the bill to-day. He found therein 
an amendment to the el Harbor item that has not yet been pub- 
lished. On he found that Senator QUAY had quietly secured the in- 
sertion of this amendment by the conference committee, and, with his usual 
gi oy: dea never mentioned it to the paoa men. 

amendment provides for a survey of the Dolaware River, witha 

making a channel 000 feet wide ur feet deep, . a point 
lphia to the deep wa nt Delaware Bay. course the 

survey is merely i but if the report of the engineers of the War 
Department who will make survey is favorable there is little doubt that a 
—.— Mises Pha will make an appropriation sufficient to make this splendid 

This dispatch shows that by the courtesy of the conference com- 
mittee another scheme laying the foundation for a large expendi- 
ture has found a place in the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, it is impracticable for me, as I stated atthe outset, 
to note all the 3 features that are carried in this bill. 
I have no expert knowledge in connection with the measure, and 
could not, without great labor, pursue this inquiry further. I 
note, however, that the bill izes as worthy of Government 
aid such great navigable streams as Otter Creek, East Chester 
Creek, Goshen Creek, Cooper Creek, Acquia Creek, Occoquan Creek, 
Lower Machodoc Creek, and Nandua k. It may be that these 
creeks are worthy of recognition. I do not assert to the contrary, 
because I have no information my 5 the question. There are also, 
as I am advised, appropriations for other streams, some of which 
never float any steamers and others but rarely, their sole com- 
merce being limited to the business of rafting logs. Iam informed 
that Elk River, Guyandotte River, and Gauley River, West Vir- 

inia, and Levisa Fork and Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River, 

entucky, belong to this class. It might therefore be aptly re- 
ees t even in its smallest features this is a ‘‘log-rolling” 


CAPE CHARLES HARBOR. 


I will now refer to perhaps the most objectionable appropria- 
tion other than those mentioned by the Chief of Engineers as un- 
worthy of improvement. I refer to the appropriation for Cape 
Charles Harbor. This is an artificial basin at the southern termi- 
nus of the New York, Philadelphiaand Norfolk Railroad. Prior 
to the construction of the railroad, some ten or twelve years 
since, it was a shallow pond on the farm of the late William L. 
Scott. The railroad company Verr Pen the pond and connected 
it with the waters of Chesapeake Bay by a narrow channel. The 
basin was used to accommodate the barges of the railroad which 
connected it with Norfolk City. The Fifty-first Congress 
priated $25,000 for the improvement of this private harbor, all of 
which, with the exception of a small balance, has been expended. 
When the item was considered by the River and Harbor Commit- 
tee of the Fifty-second Con , the fact was brought for the 
first time to the attention of that committee that this harbor was 
a private harbor; and it was therefore provided in the river and 
harbor bill of July 13, 1892, that, before any part of the $10,000 
then appropriated should be available, the owners of the basin 
Should execute an instrument in writing satisfactory to the Sec- 
retary of ‘War, giving to any and all vessels, upon any and all 
occasions, for all time to come, the right to enter and remain in 
said harbor and transact business therein without charge, except 
legitimate, usual, and reasonable wharf cha , to be determined 
W the Secretary of War in the event of disagreement. It was 

o provided that the company should dedicate a public road to 
the wharves of said harbor. 

‘These requirements have not been complied with by the harbor's 
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owners—now the heirs of the late William L. Scott and the 
railroad company—Mr. Scott having, before his death, conveyed 
one-half of the harbor to the railroad. And the present bill even 
contains a proviso, inserted by the House committee, repealing 
the conditions imposed by the act of July 13, 1892, requiring the 
dedication of a public road and the opening of the harbor to all 
vessels, This House proviso was very properly stricken out by the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, but was finally allowed to retain 
its place in the bill, notwithstanding the sound objections of the 
Senate thereto. 

It is hardly necessary, Mr. Speaker, to comment upon this ap- 
propriation. Itis the appropriation of public money to improve 
a private harbor. It is, therefore, indefensible, and I commend 
the Senate committee for their action in disapproving it. 

It may be pertinent in this connection to submit a few comments 
of the leading newspapers of the country in respect to this bill. 
I accordingly append to my remarks a very few, which may be 
taken as fairly indicative of the almost unanimous views of the 
press in condemnation of this measure, 


CONCLUSION. 


I only desire to add that, so far as I am able to ascertain, a con- 
siderable number of the appropmatons and contracts authorized 
by the river and harbor bill are for worthy objects. I do not 
deny this proposition. Neither do I desire to be understood as 
imputing improper motives to the membership of either committee 
connected with the preparation of the bill, or to any gentleman 
who has given the measure his support. But I do most earnestly 
protest against items classed as unworthy by the Chief of Engi- 
neers, and also against the policy which enters upon large expendi- 
tures for internal improvements without approval in the usual 
way by the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers. Iobject 
further to the abuse of the continuing-contract system, which is 
imposing large obligations upon the revenues of both the present 
and thefuture at a time when the Government’s current expenses 
exceed its current income. 

The policy of continuing river and harbor contracts wasinaugu- 
rated fe the Fifty-first Congress in 1890, with a liability of but 
$18,282,979. In 1892 additional contracts of this kind were author- 
ized amounting to $31,760,521, and in the present bill they are 
increased to $62,141,906.88. At this rate of increase the outstand- 
ing obligations of the Government on this account. which are just 
as rea as other obligations, will, in the next bill, probably reach 
$100,000,000. Indeed, in the debate upon the measure when it was 
first considered 5 0 the House, the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
HERMANN], a leading member of the River and Harbor Commit- 
tee, insisted that this bill ought to have carried $100,000,000 of 
authorized contracts! In view, therefore, of inadequate reve- 
nues and the prostrate condition of business, this bill becomes a 
wanton, inexcusable, and indefensible assault upon the people's 
Treasury. It authorizes the largest expenditure of public money 
ever carried by a single river and harbor bill since the adoption 
of the Constitution. 

REPUBLICANS INDORSE BOND ISSUES. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to say, in conclusion, that some time 
since I charged the Republican party on this floor with being a 
do-nothing party. I arraigned the do-nothing policy, announced 
by the distinguished S er of the House, and by his almost 
equally eminent colleague [Mr. DincLEy]. The arraignment is 
subject, however, to limitation as to appropriations of public 
money. In this respect the Republican party has actively Ree 
sued the policy of squandering the borrowed Treasury surplus. 
In “ the good time coming,” to which the gentleman from Illinois 

Mr, Cannon] referred—if it shall come—1 know you will “ legis- 

te,” and I know we shall have another McKinley bill, twice 
over. gren applause on the Republican side.] I am glad you 
applaud that ix but I doubt whether the country willdo so. It 
wil be necessary to enact about two McKinley bills to pay the 
mortgages you are imposing upon the Treasury of the United 
States, to say nothing of the manufacturers, who, it is alleged by 
the Republican Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER], 
are to be reimbursed for contributions made in the interest of 
the Presidential candidacy of a distinguished citizen of Ohio. 

Mr. GROUT. And we shall want another such bill to pay the 
Cleveland bonds. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Oh, Mr. Speaker, it does not lie in the mouth 
of the gentleman from Vermont to make that suggestion. I 
could make that sneer criticism, and make it consistently. 
But the gentleman belongs to the Republican „Which, in 
December last, in this House, indorsed the poer of bond issues, 
and endeavored to give the Administration ‘‘ additional" author- 
ity under the resumption act. Therefore, I say it does not lie in 
his mouth to arraign the Democratic Administration. 

Mr. GROUT. did not indorse the policy which made the 
issue of bonds necessary. 

Mr. SAYERS. 
bill appropriating $100,000,000 for coast defenses; and he almost 


The gentleman on the other side introduced a | b 


rens his garments because the Appropriations Committee would 
nota to it. 

Mr. GROUT. That was to give the gentleman something to 
talk about. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I was for a time at a loss to understand the 
applause of the 1 from Vermont when I said the Repub- 
lican party would be obliged to enact two McKinley bills. I un- 
derstand it now. because two such bills will be needed to pay the 
enormous liabilities which the gentleman and the Republican party 
contemplate by bills such as that to which the gentleman from 
Texas refers. 

Mr. Speaker, whatever I may ray or a Democrat against the pol- 
icy of bond issues—and I do not favor it, I never have farora ? 
and I do not expect ever to favor it—still it does not become the 
Republican party, after having indorsed the action of the Presi- 
dent under the resumption act,and having sought to give him 
additional“ authority to issue three per cent bonds—it does not 
become them to arraign the President for his action in that regard. 

And let me say another thing. If you [addressing the Repub- 
lican side of the House] do not indorse the policy of bond issues, 
tell me why it is that the distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, after having reported adversely the bill 
recently passed by the Senate prohibiting the issue of bonds with- 
out Congressional authority, has made no effort (although it is a 
privileged question) to call up that bill? [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. 

Let the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DiNGLEY] answer to the 
American people. Why has he not called up the bill to prohibit 
the further issue of bonds without the consent of the lezislative 
branch of the Government, if he and his party are opposed to the 
policy of the President? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Why does henotdoit now? Wehave plenty 
of time; and there is a quorum here. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Certainly. As my friend from California 
sugzests, and as gentlemen suggest all around me, why not call 
up that bill before this ponk adjourns? 

Mr. PITNEY. Will the Democrats vote for it? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Every Democrat on this floor will remain 
here to-morrow—— 

Mr. PITNEY. Will you vote for it or against it? 

Mr. DOCKERY. For it, of course. 

Mr. PITNEY. And stop the issue of bonds? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Certainly, without the consent of the law- 
making power. I believe that every Democrat, whether he favors 
the bill or not, will remain here to-morrow and assist in making 
a quorum, if you will consent to call up the bill for consideration. 

Again I challenge the gentleman from Maine, the able Repub- 
lican leader on this floor, to tell the people why no effort has been 
made to pass the bill. Did you say lack of time? You have had 
a surplus of time in the closing days of this session, and you have 
employed it in reducing the Democratic minority on this floor, 
which at the outset numbered but 104. You have reduced this 
meager minority by unseating 11 Representatives. With but 
limited debate in some cases, and in others by the aid of grossly 
partisan decisions by temporary occupants of the chair, the people 
of those districts have been deprived of their chosen Representa- 
tives, and yet you will go before the people and say you had not 
the time in which to call up and consider important matters of 
legislation affecting millions of ple in this country! [Ap- 
plause.] Why, Mr. Speaker, only yesterday the ironclad pro- 
visions of the Tucker rule were invoked to secure a quorum to 
unseat that distinguished and intrepid young Democrat from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Underwood]. 

Mr. GROUT. Because he was not elected. 

Mr. DOCKERY. And only a few days ago a temporary occu- 
pant of the chair violated, as it is alleged, the Constitution, the 
rules of the House, and a long line of precedents, to accomplish 
the splendid feat of unseating two Democratic Representatives 
in a single dar. 

Mr. MAHON. And you unseated Joy in forty minutes. 

Mr. DOCKERY. There can therefore be no excuse for lack 
of time; no excuse for the lack of a quorum, since you have so 
large a majority that you can easily maintain a quorum if you 
so desire. Tell the people, if you will, why you evade this re- 
sponsibility. The facts are, as I stated on a former occa- 
sion—and the country knows it—that you did not intend to 
attempt any economic or financial legislation at this session of 
Congress, but were coerced by the menacing business situation to 
pec the Dingley tariff and bond bills, which were disapproved 

y a Republican-Populist Senate. You sought to postpone the 
disclosure of your own differences until after the November elec- 
tion. That was the policy of the Speaker, declared at the begin- 
ning of the session, and you approved it, as also the action of the 
President in res to bond issues. Indeed, so emphatic is your 
ger that you refuse to call up for consideration the Senate 

ill forbidding the further increase of the bonded debt without 
the consent of Congress. [Applause.] 
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COMMENTS OF THE PRESS ON RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 
[From the Chicago Times-Herald.] 
RIVER AND HARBOR BILL VETOED. 


President Cleveland has returned without his approval the river and har- 
bor bill adding $80,000,000 to projected Government expenditure. 

The President declares that many of the meee for which the bill spp 
priates public money are not related to the public welfare, that many others 
are for the benefit of limited localities or in aid of individual interests. The 
ve made the more necessary, in the judgment of the President, by the 
fact that the public Treasury is likely to be confronted with other a Pope 
ations at the present session of Congress amounting to more than $500,000, : 

'The President delivers a hot shot on Congress by pontig out that the con- 
tracts provided for in the bill would create obligations of the United States 

g to $62,000,000, no less pinag than United States bonds for that 
sum, "at a time when the issue of bonds to maintain the credit and financial 
standing of the country is a subject of criticism." 

While many of the items in theriver and harbor bill are justified by public 
necessity, the bill is beyond defense as a whole. The Congress that has 
it has been impotent for beneficient legislation and potent only for agitation 
and extravagance. The receipts of the Government from all sources for 
nine months ending March, 1896, were 8250,00, 840.05. The expenditures for 
the same period were $269,360,542.26. ith no help from Congress the gap 
between the Treasury outgo and income constantly widens. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch.] 
A PROPER VETO. 


President Cleveland has vetoed the river and harbor bill. This is a veto 
which should meet with public commendation. 

The river and harbor ears past has been a communism of pelf. 

has ers, until measures, instead of rep- 

resenting a legitimate public demand for n improvements, have come 
to be as great pooling operations for the division of 

The appropriations have been continually UA size. 
8 ropriated $22,397,000, the Fifty-first $25,136,000. Th 
the ent has just vetoed appropriates $76,773,610, and $64,211,760 of 
is to be expended in “continuous-contract work," to be continued indefi- 
nitely and at increasing Dae expense. It is to this feature of the bill, more 
glaring in this bill than in any previous measure of the kind, that the Presi- 

ent most strongly objects. E 

The veto should not be overridden, but there is no assurance that it will 
not be. The representatives of every section will insist npon having their 
share of the swag. Such bills e stronger the more objectionable fea- 
tures they contain. 


[From the Kansas City Times.] 
RIVERS AND HARBORS STEAL. 


No man who is informed as to the inside facts can help acknowled g the 
ins and honesty of President Cleveland's veto of the rivers and rS 
. While this section is deeply, vitally, interested in the matter, we are 
bound to admit that the few meritorious features of the bill have been for 
TN covered over, hidden, and overshadowed by a stupendous superstruc- 
ure of fraudulent and unworthy schemes. 
The custom has grown up of allowing almost every Co a slice out 
. of the Treasury to help hím in his district, and the way it is done is to make 
an sila pe for his district—that is, if it can boast a brook or stream 
big enong to float a chip in a high dew—and put it in the rivers and harbors 
[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat.] 


The river and harbor bill, which authorizes contracts amounting to over 
000, and which has been over the veto, is a pretty bad measure, 
as a whole, though, of course, it has some good provisions. River and harbor 
bills have cau: more trouble to Congresses and Presidents than any three 
of the other regular money bills of 
encountered the veto, and a few of them, like the present one, have secured 
enough votes to override that barrier. The experience with river and har- 
bor bills shows the desirability of giving the President the power which some 
eee have to veto provisions in appropriation bills without affecting 
e other items in the measures. 


[From the Kansas City Star.] 
A COMMENDABLE VETO. 


point this man interested or that sec- 
tion concerned. There will be plen y ready to blame, however, and the 

ri nd pegs to hang objections on until 
the country is deluged with the plaints and complaints of log-rolling Congress- 
men and eir friends, and disgusted with the sordidness of mođern states- 
manship. 


[From the New York Herald.) 
A VETO DESERVING OF ALL PRAISE. 

For 8 the river and harbor 5 bill the President deserves 
E 5 of the country, not only for the act itself, but for the manner of 

oing it. 

This bill is always the favorite picklock by which selfish and unscrupulous 
legislators get at the public funds for the benefit of themselves through their 
constituents. It has na groning 00 the bill just vetoed having in- 
vol ved an expenditure of about $80,000,000. 


[From the Chicago Tribune.] 
RIVER AND HARBOR BILL VETOED. 


President Cleveland has vetoed the river and harbor bill because of its 
alleged extravagance. The immediate expenditure contemplated by this bill 
is, he says, nearly fourteen millions, while another bill appropriates over 
three millions for similar pu . The one he vetoes also authorizes con- 
tinuing contracts amounting to more than sixty-two millions. 

‘There seems to be no doubt that the bill will assed over his veto by both 

ouses. The heavier the amount a river and harbor bill carries the easier is 
ol ps are to force it through, less of the condition of 

the total lack of merit of half items. 


e Government. Many of them have. 


[From the New York World.] 
THE RIVER AND HARBOR VETO. 


It will be much easier for to pass the river and harbor bill over 
the President's veto than it will be to controvert any one of the many good 
reasons he gave for the veto in yesterday's m E 

The amount of mone cC RN etsi by the bill is unprecedented, and in 
addition to the expenditures it tly sanctionsit provides for surveys and 
NM which contemplate new work and further con 
vides for continuing work on improvements where costly work in the 
has 1 a failure. It includes objects which are not related to the pu 
welfare, and of which many are palpably for the benefit of limited localities 
or in aid of individual interests. It also includes work not approved by the 
examining engineers, and even work which private agreed to do 
in consideration of their occupancy of public property. 


have 


[From the Chicago Record.] 

Congress is ecially to be criticised for extravagance in appr tions 
at a time when the Government revenues are small. ‘Attention is called to 
MM pony by the President. It looks mr much as if the way was being pre- 
porod by Congress and an excuse devised for the enactment of another hie! 

Ww as soon as there shall bea change of Administration. 

It has been expected, even in Congress, that the President would veto this bill 
ust as he has done. In anticipation of such action adjournment was delayed 
ong enough to give an opportunity to pass the measure over the veto. The 
objections of the President are to be overridden, not because they are ill- 
taken, but simply because there may be votes enough to do so. This will be 
a sorry spectacle if the programe is carried out. The Presidential veto 
will receive the sanction of -minded men generally. 


{From the Baltimore Sun.] 
VETO OF THE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


The President gives some cogent reasons for his veto of the river and har- 
bor bill 'The amount 3 for almost immediate expenditure is 
about $17,000,000, and in tion contracts are authorized for $62,000,000. The 
latter sum, as is aptly pointed out, would be as binding upon the Government 
as an issue of bonds, and the President shows that at this time of 
depression and resulting disappointment in Government revenue, extrava- 
gant . are altogether out of the question. Individual econ- 
omy and careful expenditure are — virtues," says the President. 
"Economy and the exaction of clear justification for the appropriation of 
public moneys by the servantsof the people are not only ues, but solemn 
obligations." Leaving out the appropriation for rivers and harbors, the 
je: Congress has already authorized expenditures amounting to more 

$500,000,000, and has shown a reckless disregard of existing conditions. 


[From the St. Louis Republic.] 
OVER THE VETO. 


C passage sage over Mr. Cleveland's veto of the bil 
sonal and po! 0 y the over . Clev: 8 veto of t. 
that was hatched in REED'8 Committee on Rivers and bors. 

Collis P. Huntington's Santa Monica job, instead of being killed 8 
as it ought to have been, by the advice of all engineers who have e: 
the harbors of Santa Monica and San Pedro, is hung up subject to the report 
of a commission to be appointed hereafter. 


[From the Washington Post.] 
THE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


We think that the judgment and the conscience of the aye! will sustain 
the President in his veto of the river and harbor bill. In a few terse and 
gone sentences he has drawn a vivid picture of the extravagant waste- 

ulness contemplated by that measure, and has shown that not only is the 
Treasury at this time unable to meet so vast an addition to its liabilities, but 
that a very considerable proportion of these proposed liabilities can be traced 


to favoritism, to deliberate prodigality, and to reckless improvidence. 
Of course we itasa t ess ity that works of serious national 
im nce are to be curtailed and in some cases suspended altogether. We 


ful i realize the harm that would be done to our domestic commerce by the 
neglect of such great highways as the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers, and of 
various harbors which require constant attention in order to preserve their 
usefulness as outlets of American trade. We regret very much that the 
President could not have ordained the continued prosecution of such enter- 

rises and at the same time cut off the objectionable items which everybody 

ows are inserted for no public end, but simply for the promotion of private 

aspirations. 'This, unfortunately, he could not do, and so, as we believe right- 
eously and wisely, he has condemned the whole measure rather than consent 
to what he regards as au iniquity. As we say, it seems to us Mr. Cleveland 
has done well, This river and harbor business has long been regarded with 
suspicion and discontent. In many ts it has become scandalous. 
Within the past twenty years millions and millions have been wasted u 
unknown duck ponds, remote hog wallows, utterly useless and irreparable 
no-thoroughfares. Appropriations have been made for rivers not down upon 
any map, and in some cases unknown to the member for the district in which 
the river was sup to be located. Bros shoe knows that the has 
become disreputable. Everybody knows that the legitimate works of the 
Government, such as we have referred to above, have been made the pretext 
upon which to draw untold millions from the y for ente 
wholly illegitimate and notoriously futile. Men have kept themselves in 
Congress by virtue of their su success in sec g these ridiculous 
appropriations. The public service and the public conscience have been de- 
bauched by these untoward practices. 

Now the thing has attain ponnus which the President can not bring 
himself to countenance. He vetoed the bill, and, in our opinion, the in- 
telligence and the patriotism of the country will sustain him. 


[From the St. Louis Republic.] 
NOT CLEVELAND'S VETO. 

President Cleveland vetoed the river and harbor bill, but the real authors 
of the veto were the edy jobbers who rushed in to get personal and politi- 
cal grabs out of a useful and necessary public measure. 

It is disgraceful that the Government can not give money for the ease of 
commerce and navigation without giving $5 to blackmailing schemes for every 
dollar legitimately expended. 


[From the Chicago Times-Herald.] 


Post ex * Only one President before Cleveland 
bor 


On the 1st of August, 1882, Mr. Arthur 


The New York Eve 
ever vetoed a river and 
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sent back with his objections a measure 
$18,743,875, because many of its 
localities,’ and not 

8 , the House 
by a vote of 122 to 59 ang cai rue Mica E en Republicans 
. ss and the . URS 
As this second time a promin newspaper made this 

erroneous statement,it may be as well to correct it before it spreads any 


further. 
December 6, 1839, President Jackson vetoed a river and harbor bill on the 
tions in the bill for the 


une 11,184, President 
improvement of certain harbors and rivers. 
8, 1846, President Polk vetoed a river and harbor bill, his reasons 


— T ade by the Fij rst, FY and third 
TABLE B.—Appropríations m by ifty-fi Sri Aasi * 


8 the same as those of President Tyler, that such appro- 
ons are unconstitutional. 

ber 30, 1854, President Pierce vetoed a river and harbor bill going 
into the que of the constitutionality of the measure at great length, an 
hok t appropriations by the General Government should be confined 
to wor to the execution of its undoubted lea 
all others to individual enterprise or to the separate States. 
F improvement of the St. Clair 


Mississippi ds. 
President Grant in A: 1876, signed a river wel iere 


and of 


not Ar national.” 
The veto by President Arthur, above mentioned, was the next 
in order, and was the only one that was overruled by Congress. 


Congresses, and first session of the Fifty-fourth Congress, fiscal years 1891 to 
ive. 


Fifty-first Congress. Fifty-second Congress. Fifty-third Congress. F Coe 
Title. Extra and first 
First sessi Second sessi First sessi Second session, Third session, | First sessi. 
is “we is 1894. regular ses- 189, ^" isr o” 
sions, 1895. 
Agriculture .........-..——— — LLL eL , 199, 100. 00 028, 153. 50 232, 995. 50 500.00 E 023.06 308, 750. 00 255,532.00 
$1 200.421: 19 LIS AU . 490.58 SS oo. Lo qon 828 838 82 ae 
1, 710, 815. 00 1, 656, 925. 00 1, 604, 045. 00 1,557,445. 00 1,563, 918. 76 1,514, 458. 16 1,642, 558. 76 
„ 769, 544. 15 5,597,125. 17 5,317,973. 27 5,413, 223. 91 5, 545, 678. 57 5,145, 443. 25 5, 905, 082. 48 
232,935.00 8, 774, 808.00 2,134, 216.00 2,210, 055. 00 2,421,004. 00 1, 904, 957.50 7, 397, 888.00 
262, 016. 02 16, 386, 281. 86 7, 664, O47. 84 7, S54, 240. 88 10,659, 565.16 8, 762,751.24 | 7,390, 496.79 
030, 782. 75 22, 7,674. 75 21,900,132. 97 21,865, 802. 81 21, 305, 583. 29 21,891, 718. 08 21,518, 834. 71 
435,296. 11 402, 064. 64 423, 917.33 432, 556.12 406, 535. 08 464, 261. 66 440, 525. 61 
136, 085. 53 31, 541, 654. 78 23, 543, 385. 00 22,104, 061.88 25,321,126. 72 20, 416, 245.31 30, 502, 730.95 
770, 368.35 | 164,550,983.94 | 154,411,682.00 | 180,681,074.85 | 151,581,570.00 | 141, 381, 570.00] 141,828, 580.00 
226, 698.99 ,907, 222.61 80,331, 276. 73 84, 004, 314. 22 87, 236, 599. 55 89, 545, 997. 86 92, 571, 564. 22 
185,295.00 4775 ....———À——. 21,154, 218. 00 11,0643, 180. 00 10 h12, 621, 800. 00 
100,841.38 21,605, 076. 98 34, 253,775.55 | 746,568, 160.40 061, 152.19 
296,541. 61 8,230, 859. 50 11,811, 004. 06 9, 825,374.82 | 715,326, 503. 0 
356, 121, 211. 68 382, 527, 385. 89 883, 636,896.97 | 896,280. 660.49 
7,010, 905. 27 3,208, 922. 82 297, 667.37 * 425,000. 00 
Total regular annual appropriations...| 383, 122, 113. 95 385, 736,308.71 | 404, 038, 085. 290 391, 150, 005. 6 383, 984, 504. 34 396, 705. 600. 49 
Permanent annual appropria ons e 131, 321, 131. 70 e 121, 863, 880. 00 e 115, 408, 273.92 e 101, 074, 680. 0 | e 113, 078, 956.32 | e119, 054, 160.00 
C TTTTTTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—— to IPTE 404. 456, 248.05 541, 223, 801. 20 507, 600, 188. 71 519, 504, 389. 21] 402, 230, 688. 06 407, 008, 520.66 515, 759, 820. 40 
Total Fifty-first, Fif and 
Fifty-third 8 — NM 1,085, 080, 109. 94 1, 027, 104, 547. 92 989, 230, 205. 69 


claims. 
ted for that p 
necessary under 


€ This is the amount originally submitted nte by the Secre f Rice en es ry permanent specific and 

tin te Muri rien) except that to the amount thus submitted for 1891. $101.628,453, there are added expenditures under nt appro- 

tions mado by the Fifty-first Congress subsequent to said estimate,as follows: Salaries diplomatic und service, $27,750.79; redemption national- 

notes, .50; expenses of Treasury notes, $215,362.60; p of silver bullion, $210,893.14; rebate tobacco tax, : repayments to 
importers and for bentures and draw customs service, $4,915,285.28; in all, 89.805 678. 70. 

f This sum is exclusive of $1,600,000 for second installment on account of purchase of Cherokee Outlet, which has been paid under permanent annual 
9 but is not included in the estimates thereunder for 1897. A like sum was included in the Indian appropriation act passed at the last 
session o! last Con 

Noriver and harbor act was d the last session, but the ES civil act of that session carried $11,287,115 for river and harbor works under 
con! while the sun: civil of this on appropriates only $3.284,597 for such works. 


h This does not include $3,000,000 estimated to be necessary under indefinite appropriation made in river and harbor act of this session to purchase 


prope of Monongahela Na tion Company. 
1 sum includes $5,238,289.08 to pa; 
j This sum includes $1,490,079.56 for o! 


the accoun officers for 1803 and prior years; in all, $5,110,813.83. 
k — 


Mr. DIN GLE. . Speaker, as I listened to the remarks of 
my friend the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DoCKERY] in his 
assault on this 3 House and the Republican party, I was 
reminded of the quaint saying of Josh Billings, that it is better 
to not know so many things, than it is to know so many things 
that ain't so.” [Applause and laughter. ] 

I have been wondering for some time what the gentlemen who 
are standing up here to-day to defend the condition of things 
which we have during the past three years under complete 
Democratic control would say on the stump in the coming cam- 
paign; and we have just been having some little anticipation of 

e defense they propose to e. 

In November, 1892, there was a national election which decreed 
&revolution from the economic policy which had prevailed in 
this country for more than thirty years, and that the Democratic 
party should try its hand in running the Government. In that 
year, 1892, culminated this period of a protective policy of thirty 

ears. This country was enjoying then such prosperity as even 

, with all the prosperity that it had before, never previously 
enjoyed. PA © pages on the Republican side.] We found at that 
time every in operation, every spindle running in this coun- 
try, every man, woman, and child that needed work obtaining it 
at good wages; we found prosperity everywhere. Although inre- 
vising the tariff in 1890 on the protective lines which had been 
maintained since 1861, we had reduced the revenues by removing 
the duty on sugar, surrendering some sixty millions of revenue 


sugar bounty under legislation enacted by the Fifty-first Congress. 
that are in no sense deficiencies; $3,614,133.77 702 pay judgments of the courts and audited accounts certified by 


on an article as necessary to every family as flour, yet in the fis- 
cal years 1891 and also in 1892 and the first half of 1893 we had 
reyenue enough to meet — dollar of the current expenditures 
of the Government, to pay the interest on the war debt, and to 
meet the payment of pensions to the boys in blue, with a surplus 
each year. et wreak on the Republican side. 

Mr. MAHON. And to pay for a number of bonds at the same 


time. 

Mr. DINGLEY (continuing). And at the same time we were 
able to reduce the interest-bearing indebtedness of the cainin 

The ređuction of the interest-bearing debt from March 1, 1865, 
to March 1, 1893, under the Republican policy which prevailed 
during these twenty-eight years (for even in President Cleve- 
land's first term he was simply executing Republican policy), was 
over $1,900,000,000—an annual debt reduction of $68,000,000—the 
reduction in four-year periods having been as follows: 


March 1, 1865, to March 1, 186999 $280, 430, 492 
March 1, 1869, to March 1, 1878 __..--------------- 403, 948, 484 
March 1, 1873, to March 1, 1877 65, 204, 017 
March 1, 1877, to March 1, 1881 ................... 73, 646, 781 
March 1, 1881, to March 1, 18888 480, 161, 982 
March 1, 1885, to March 1, 188ù9999 „448, 
March 1, 1889, to March 1, 1898 259, 071, 960 
Total reduction in twenty-eight years 1, 903, 961, 167 
Average annual reduction ........................ , 000, 000 
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INCREASE OF INTEREST-BEARING DEBT. 
--- $262, 602, 245 


87,534, 081 


In 1892, after the census statistics of 1890 had exhibited Bo pror 
ress of the United States between 1880 and 1890, Mr. M " 
the celebrated English statistician, in his work entitled The Bal- 
ance Sheet of the World, stated in a single aph his conclu- 
sions as to the wonderful prosperity of this country. This was 
ust before the election of 1892, an election that decreed that the 
ocratic party should be given the complete control of this 
country. Let me read what Mr. Mulhall said: 

It would be impossible— 

Said he— 
to find in history a parallel to the progress of the United States in the last 
ten years. 

[Prolonged applause on the Republican side.] 

Every day that the sun rises upon the American people— 

He added— 
itseestheaddition of twoand one-half millions of dollars tothe accumulation 
of wealth in the Republic, which is one-third of the daily accumulation of 
all mankind outside of the United States. 

Applause on the Republican side.] 8 

or thirty years this unparalleled e in this land under 
Republican rule and a protective policy had you ag on, and in 
the ten years from 1 to 1890, according to . Mulhall, this 
3 reached a magnitude un eled in the history of 
the world. ; 

And yet there are those who are frying to make the people be- 
lieve that some legislation respecting the unlimited coinage of 
Silver in 1873—legislation which operated from 1879 to 1892, during 
this period of unparalleled pr rity, precisely as it has since 
1892—is the cause of the woes of the past three years. But the 
people will not be deluded by such transparent deception. 

Mr. Speaker, there need not be any doubt as to what caused the 
sudden change from this great prosperity which had continued 
for so many years up to the close of 1892 and that deep adversity 
into which the omun ay has been plunged since the beginning of 
1893. The elections of 1892 decreed the advent of the Democratic 

ty to power, with the anticipated revolutionary change in the 
tariff policy. When it became known that that change would take 
lace, the tariff of 1890, which had given us up to that time abun- 
t revenue, began to yield less, because of the fact that business 
men began to anticipate the revolution that was to come and to 
prepare for it. The distinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Vest] in 1894 said in the Senate that of course every business 
man in the country began at the opening of 1893 to prepare for 
the economic Rc that was 1 Mills began to restrict 
their output and jobbers their orders, and workingmen were dis- 
charged in January and February, 1893. Why? Because the 
elections had decreed a revolutionary change in our economic sys- 
tem that bade business men prepare for the new basis of compe- 
tition created by reduced duties on foreign competing s. So 
from that time the revenue under the tariff, that had been pre- 
viously abundant, began to decline, for revenue always rises and 
falls with business conditions. Revenue under the tariff of 1890 
that would have been abundant if it had been understood that 
the protective economic system was to continue, began to decline. 
The impending change began to bear its fruits at once. 

Early in the autumn of 1892, when it was supposed that there 
would be no change in our protective system, Secretary of the 
Treasury Foster, in making his estimates, said that the revenue 
for the fiscal year 1894, under the tariff then in force, judging 
from the fact that there had been a continuous increase of reve- 
nue up to that time under the tariff of 1890, would be sufficient to 
meet all expenditures and leave $20,000,000 of surplus. In the 
latter part of January, 1893, just before the present Democratic 
Administration came in, Secretary Foster came by request before 
the Committee on Ways and Means and stated at that time that 
in view of the threatened change in our economic system he must 
revise his estimate of the early autumn of 1892; and that was when 
he said that $50,000,000 more would be necessary, after it had 
been voted to place the Democratic party in complete power. 
[Applause on the Republican side. ] 

And yet the gentleman from Missouri is quoting the statement 
of Secretary Foster in the winter of 1893, in correction of his esti- 
mate made in the autumn of 1892, as if he had asked for an increase 
of revenue before it was definitely known that the Democratic 

y had secured all branches of the Government instead of after. 

e made this change in his estimates because of the result of that 
election and because of his belief that the advent of the Democratic 
party to full power with its announced policy of overtbrowing 
1 would impair industries and business and result in a 


Ye off of revenue. 

And Secretary Foster was right. In the early of 1893, as I 
have said, in anticipation of the overthrow of the economic 
tem of protection, the transfer of industries to Europe, and [he 


near advent of a lower wage basis of competition, mills began to 
reduce their output, employees were discha , Wages in many 
cases were reduced, and the demand for goods began to diminish 1n 
consequence of the diminished purchasing power of the people. 
And that is what has been going on ever since that time. W hat 
is the trouble in this country? The trouble is that under this new 
economic system, demanding an adjustment of our industries to 
a lower wage basis—for w: have been necessarily reduced in 
consequence of this new adjustment—we have had diminished 
consumption, and diminished consumption has made gorged mar- 
kets and diminished prices, as it always does. You would ndr 
pose that the consumption of wheat would be substantially the 
same from g to year per head, yet we find that even the con- 
sumption of wheat in the United States last year was 25 per cent 
less per head than in 1892. Why was that? Because of the dimin- 
ished | purchasing power of the people, and that was caused b 
the fact that this first anticipated and then partially realiz 
revolution in the tariff act of 1894 resulted not only in diminished 
opportunities for labor and reduced wages, but caused at the 
same time an increase of importation of goods which we had form- 
erly made ourselves. This has been going on during the past 
three years, and the end is not yet. 

In 1892, for example, we imported only $36,000,000 of woolen 
goods, from which the Treasury received $34,000,000 revenue. 

nder the new tariff, in the calendar year 1895, we imported 
nearly $60,000,000 of woolen goods (notwithstanding our people 
were using less of such goods in 1895 than in 1892), from which 
wereceived a revenue of only $27,000,000. From wool and woolens 
together we obtained a reyenue of nearly $44,000,000 in 1892, 
while we received only $27,000,000 from both in 1895. Thus we 
lost $17,000,000 in revenue from these two articles, and at the 
same time the manufacture of $30,000,000 of woolen goods was 
transferred to Europe, and thousands of American workingmen 
5 of employment. 

nd the distrust caused by this paralysis of our industries and 
business, and the conversion of a surplus into a deficiency, has 
not only affected the resources and credit of the Government, but 
also every department of trade. It caused a falling off in therev- 
enue, and the falling off in the revenue produced a deficiency 
and increased the distrust which economic paralysis had at first 
produced, and that distrust has gone on strengthening all the 
time. And the agitation for 16 to 1 free silver (which means a 
depreciation of the currency) has greatly aided in making the dis- 
trust chronic. The inevitable result was a run upon our coin- 
redemption fund, which has been increased and been made chronic 
by the failure of the Treasury to promptly replenish the reserve 
in April, 1893, and tne use of the redeemed greenbacks to meet 
current expenses because of a failure of revenue. 

From 1879 to 1893, with a surplus of revenues to replenish the 
gold reserve, with the coin-redemption fund perfectly maintained, 
and the knowledge that the Treasury had the power to borrow to 
maintain this fund in an exigency, with industries flourishing 
and everyone at work, confidence reigned supreme, and duri 
the fourteen years from 1879 to 1893 less than forty millions 
United States legal-tender demand notes—less than three and one- 
half millions per annum— were presented for redemption, while 
since the beginning of 1893 over three hundred and seventy mil- 
lions of greenbacks have been e for redemption. Confi- 
dence was maintained during that period from 1879 to 1893 
reg 855 long as this confidence existed greenbacks were preferred 

old. 

us from the breaking down of our industries, because of first 
the anticipated and then the tially realized overthrow of our 
protective policy, there came all throughout this country a paraly- 
sis of business, a lack of revenue, a run upon our coin-redemp- 
tion fund, and then from lack of revenue the necessity of using 
the redeemed greenbacks to meet the deficiency: and the moment 
that the redeemed greenbacks were used for that purpose they 
were placed in a position to be immediately returned for another 
redemption, making the endless chain of which Secretary Carlisle 
complains, but which the Administration declines c lE by 
aiding in securing sufficient revenue to make it unnecessary to 
use the redeemed 85833 to meet a deficiency. 

Mr. SAYERS. Does not the law require that just as soon as 
a greenback is redeemed it shall be reissued? 

Mr. DINGLEY. It does not. The law prohibits the cancella- 
tion and retirement of the greenback, but how long the goer 
backs may be held in the Treasury is a matter left to the di 
tion of the Secre of the Treasury; and all through these 

ears, from 1878 to 1898, there has not been a year but what there 

ave been constantly in the Treasury of the United States from 
dread to $100,000,000 of greenbacks, notwithstanding the law 
0 io. 

Mr. SAYERS. Willmyfriendallow me? Because I am asking 
him a meam in good faith. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SAYERS. Was it not the spirit of the law to require the 
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reissuance of the greenbacks when presented for redemption? 
Was not the spirit of that law that the greenbacks should imme- 
diately go back to the country? 

Mr. DINGLEY. They did not from 1878. 

Mr. SAYERS. Iam not asking what they did. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It was not the spirit of the law, either. The 
law of 1878 prohibited the retirement and cancellation of the 
greenbacks—nothing more. 

Mr. MARSH. At the time that law was passed the Treasury 
Department, under the operation of the law, was burning the 


greenbacks. 

Mr. DINGLEY. They were redeemed and canceled as they 
came into the Treasury from 1875 to 1878 —— 

Mr. MARSH. That law was passed for the purpose of pre- 
I the Treasury from burning and destroying the green- 


Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly, and for no other purpose; and it 
has never been construed by any Secretary of the Treasury as a 
prohibition of a temporary holding of greenbacks in the Treasury. 

I want to say, in reference to what has already been said, that 
this distrust in the country will never be stopped until the reve- 
nue shall be more than the expenditures and all doubts as to the 
stability of our currency removed. [Loud applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

There are two sources from which the coin redemption fund 
can be replenished under the resumption act of 1875. It may be 
replenished from the surplus revenue; and from 1879 to 1893, un- 
der Republican management, the surplus revenue was sufficient to 
keep up the coin dua ure, fund without issuing a single bond, 
an y off a large ion of the public debt [loud 0 on 
the outset side], and that is the condition to which we pro- 

e to return if the oe give us a Republican Senate and Pres- 
ent tocooperate with a Republican House. Teno won d iti 

Let me repeat: Theremedy is to furnish revenue enough to mee 
every dollar of the current expenditures and leave a surplus to be 
added for the use of the coin redemption fund, as a first step; an 
emphatic verdict of the people against the efforts to degrade our 
currency; and then, in view of the fact that the present distrust has 
become chronic, such further measures as will make our currency 
gystem r nsive to the demands of business. We complain, Mr. 
Sr er Hel as soon as it became known that the tariff act of 
1894 would not produce revenue enough, a year and a half ago, 
with the Democratic party in control of both Houses of Congress 
and having the President, they have been continually singing the 
song, Revenue enough, or will be next week,” and refusing to 
increase the revenue to meet the current expenses of the Govern- 
ment. So when we came here last December, with a Republican 
House and a Democratic and Populist Senate, what confronted 
us? The fact that up to the ist of January last there had been a 
deficiency of revenue amounting to nearly $130,000,000, 

Now, what was our duty in these premises? What did we have 
to face? To be sure we could not proceed—in view of the fact 
that there was a Democratic and Populistic Senate and a Demo- 
cratic President—to revise the tariff on our lines, because we 
knew it would do no good, it would be a loss of time, and that 
while valuable time was being lost there would continue to be 
an increase in the deficiency. 

When the Speaker of the House, at the beginning of the session 
of Congress, spoke of the fact that we should not be able to revise 
the tariff on our lines, he spoke what everyone knew was true in 
the matter. But he did not intend—neither did any of his friends 
understand that he did—to have it inferred that it was not our duty 
to take hold of the matter and endeavor to provide more revenue; 
and while there was no possibility of passing a general tariff bill, 
it was our duty to offer revenue for il eal se of meeting this 
deficiency. Hence, what did we do? ithin five days after the 
committees of this House were organized we passed through the 
House, not a bill framed on Republican protective lines, but a 
pill to continue only two years and a half, so modified that vida 

triot who MCN to serve his country and furnish forty mil- 

ions of revenue and stop this deficiency and distrust in the coun- 
9 support it. [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 
f GROUT. And every Democrat voted against it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. We sup we should have the support of 
all patriots and not a following of party lines; but we saw every 
Democrat and every Populist in this House vote against that bill, 
thus practically saying they would not have morerevenue. That 
bill was sent to the Senate; and what was done with it by a com- 
bination of Democrats and Populists having a majority of 1 in 
that body? Having 1 majority of the Senate entirely outside of 
any other members of that body, they deliberately voted not 
even to consider that revenue bill, and up to this hour it has not 
been taken up, either to act on the proposition of the House or to 
propose something in the nature of a substitute that would fur- 
nish revenue. Nota thing has been done with it. Every Demo- 
crat and every Populist in this House and in the Senate has been 
opposing every step that could be taken in that direction. 


Mr.SAYERS. Doesthe gentleman call the Senators from Mon- 
tana Populists? 

Mr. DIN GLEV. I say, without any reference to the five so- 
called silver Republicans, who abandoned their party on that 
question and cooperated with the opposition, that the Democrats 
and Populists, known distinctly as such, had control of the Senate 
by a majority of 1. Gentlemen on the other side understand 
that very well, and they must not endeavor to shirk their respon- 
sibility by seeking to put some of it on the shoulders of other 

ersons. The responsibility belongs with them, and they will 
ave to take it before the people of this country. [Applause on 
the Republican side. 

What was said on the other side? Gentlemen told us that“ next 
week” or next month” we should have revenue enough; but, iu 
fact, there has been a deficiency of $10,000,000 in current expenses 
since the 1st of January last, and a further deficiency of $11,000,000 
caused by the necessary payment of maturing Pacific Railroad 
bonds: making a deficiency of $21,000,000 since the House passed 
a bill ota) $40,000,000 increase of revenue to stop this deficiency. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. To that must be added $6,000, 
for the sugar bounties. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes; and the deficiency is still going on; and 
our complaint is that they have persisted in refusing to raise more 
revenue, and thus made necessary the issuance of so many bonds, 
That is. the complaint against them, that their policy has pro- 
duced the conditions which have brought about this situation 
and they refuse to correct those conditions. In the absence o 
revenue there is nothing to do, unless the Government is to be 
popped but to use the greenbacks redeemed by the proceeds of 
bond sales to pay so much of the expenditures of the Government 
as are not met by revenue, and thus place these redeemed green- 
backs in a position to be presented again for redemption. But 
those who refuse to provide revenue are responsible for maintain- 
ing conditions that make such use necessary. And the majority 
of the Senate sent to the House a substitute bill proposing to allow 

rivate owners of silver to take their silver in unlimited quanti- 

ies to our mints and have each 50 cents’ worth of that silver coined 
into a standard dollar and returned to such private owners—a 
measure of great temporary profit to the private holders of silver 
and in the end one which would inevitably drive out gold an 
leave us nothing but silver as metallic money, and would place 
this country on the silver basis of Mexico. 

The decided vote by which the House refused to concur in this 
Senate proposition to debase our currency—only 90 members (58 
Democrats, 7 P and 25 Republicans) favoring, while 183 
Republicans and 32 Democrats opposed it—affords a most in- 
structive object lesson to the people of this country, which will 
not be lost sight of in the campaign before us. 

Mr. Speaker, I need not point out other important and benefi- 
cial measures which the House has passed and sent to the Senate— 
such as the bill requiring that in the future immigrants comin 
here to become a part of our body politic shall be able to read an 
write their own language; the bankruptcy bill; the bill abolish- 
ing the fee system in paying United States district attorneys and 
United States marshals; the filled cheese" bill, so called, to 
protect the dairy interests of the country; the bill to amend the 
administrative customs laws so as to prevent, so far as possible, 
undervaluations; the bill to establish a labor commission to inves- 
tigate labor questions, etc.; and other bills of er eet but 
the Senate took up and passed only two of these bills. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Missouri has endeavored to 
give the impression that the appropriations of this Congress ex- 
ceed those of other Con es, particularly those of recent years; 
but there is not the slightest foundation for this representation. 
The total appropriations made by this Congress, including the 

rmanent appropriations, will reach not far from $515,000,000. 

utitshould be borne in mind that nearly $15,000,000 of this is 
simply the increased interest arising from the issue of $262,000,000 
of bonds by the present Democratic Administration and the in- 
crease of estimate for sinking fund due to the issue of these bonds. 
This leaves the appropriations at the first session of the Fifty- 
fourth Congress, compared on the basis of former appropriations, 
about $500,000,000; and this is substantially the appropriations 
heretofore. 

It should be borne in mind that this appropriation includes an 
estimate of about $50,000,000 for the sinking fund, whichis simply 
an estimate for a reduction of the interest-bearing debt, and not 
an item of current expenditure. This leaves the aggregate appro- 
priations for carrying on the Government about $450,000,000 
which includes the postal expenditures, more than $80,000,000 of 
which will be paid by postal revenue, leaving the annual appro- 

riations for carrying on the Government about $370,000,000 to 
bo paid by taxation, which is the average for several years. In- 
deed, the appropriations always exceed the actual expenditures, 
because of the fact that balances frequently are left after com- 
pleting the work appropriated for, which are subsequently covered 
into the Treasury. 
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The statement of the annual expenditures of the Government 
paid by various imposts and duties since 1890 is as follows: 


Deficiency under two years of Cleveland, $112,608,483. 


I desire to call attention to the fact that the— 
Cash in the Treasury March 1, 1893, when the pres- 


ent Administration came into power, was $124, 128, 087 

Cash borrowed by sale of bonds 298, 454, 272 

Total cash received to June 1, 189066 417,582, 359 

Cash in Treasury June 1, 1896. 267,193,210 
Expenditures since March 1, 1893, in excess 

OU TOCEIIE oU oe een eee de 150, 389, 149 


Mr. Speaker, it is such a showing as this in time of peace that 
can not be justified—a deficiency of $150,389,149 in three years 
in time of peace, and that deficiency met by borrowing money 
instead of by increasing the revenue. 

The interest-bearing debt has been increased about $262,000,000 
and the annual interest over $11,500,000 in time of peace. 

And gentlemen now excuse themselves from raising revenue 
because we have $107,000,000 in the Treasury outside of the coin 
redemption fund, which ought to consist of redeemed United 
States notes, and which, if used in meeting deficiencies, will be 
presented for a second redemption in coin, necessitating an addi- 
tional issue of bonds to obtain means for such redemption. 

Mr. Speaker, recognizing the absolute necessity of maintaining 
the redemption fund, in order to prevent the depreciation of the 
greenback notes issued by the Government as currency, as pro- 
vided by the resumption act of 1875—a measure which in 1879 
placed the country on a sound specie basis—and knowing that the 
authority to issue bonds provided by that act is vital to the main- 
tenance of this resumption fund and business confidence, this 
Republican House sent to the Senate in December last another 
bill, which reduced the rate of interest and length of term on such 
bonds, and which provided that when issued and sold they should 
be made a popular loan and be offered first to the American peo- 

le meide. of being sold to syndicates. [Applause on the Repub- 

can side. 

We went further than this and provided that the proceeds of 
such bonds should be devoted exclusively to redemption pu 
And then,to make it unnecessary and impossible to use the re- 
deemed greenbacks to meet a deficiency, and thus make it neces- 
sary to issue bonds in order to again redeem the greenbacks thus 
used, our bill authorized the issue of currency certificates of in- 
debtedness to meet any temporary deficiencies. 

We sent that measure to the Senate, and the majority of the Sen- 
ate refused to concur in a single one of these propositions, thus 
practically sharing in the responsibility of the Executive for the 
conn daa of allthese practices of which we and the country 
complain. 

In the face of such a constant deficiency of revenue for three 
years, in the face of the encroachments on the redemption fund, 
and the distrust caused by the paralysis of business, the A ure of 
the United States determined at the elections of 1894 t they 
had had enough of it, and elected this Republican House. 

The ple of this country know a great deal more now than 
they did in November, 1892. [Applause.] 

Mr. GROUT. They have found out the Democratic party. 

Mr.DINGLEY. We have had a kindergarten on a large scale. 
[Laughter.] The tuition came high, but no people ever learned 
so much in so short a time. [Applause.] 

Iam aware that here in this House, with our large Republican 
majority, elected in 1894, we have been powerless to place legis- 
lation on the statute book, because of a Democratic and Popu- 
listic Senate and a Democratic President. But I warn you, 
gentlemen of the Democratic party, notwithstanding the attempt 
to divert attention from the real difficulties in this country—I 


warn you that in November next the people will complete the 
work which they set out to accomplish in 1894; and they will give- 
us a Senate and a President that will cooperate with a Republican 
House. [Applause.] Then weshall reestablish that policy of pro- 
tection to American industries which for thirty years (four years 
of which were in the midst of a most destructive war) gave the 
United States such prosperity and elevated the Voga of the- 
people of this country as was never before known in the history 
of any country in the world. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Imove thatthe House adjourn. 

Mr. GROUT. Mr. Speaker, many gentlemen desire that I 
shall yield them time on this subject 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Unless we can have a vote on this con- 
ference I insist on my motion to adjourn. 

Mr. GROUT. Imove the previous question upon agreeing to- 


the 758 59 
Mr. LIS. I rise to a question of personal privilege. I 
want to correct a mistake that has been made—— 

The SPEAKER. That is not a question of personal privilege- 
except under very peculiar circumstances. aughter. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. If we can have a vote on the conference 
top I withdraw the motion to adjourn. 

e SPEAKER. The motion to adjourn is withdrawn. The- 
gentleman from Vermont calls for the previous question on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered; and under the operation. 
thereof the conference rt was to. 

On motion of Mr. GROUT, a motion to reconsider the last vote- 
was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the bill (S. 2984) in relation 
to contempts of court; in which the concurrence of the House- 
was requ 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment the following resolution; in which the concurrence of 
the House was requested: 

Resolved by the House of Re; ntatives (the Senate concurring), That the- 
authorized to close the present session by adjourning their respectivo Houses 
nu z 
on Monday, the 18th My of May,at 2 o'clock p. m. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment joint resolution (H. Res. 201) extending the time of 
payments due from settlers and purchasers on all ceded Indian. 
reservations. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message in writing from the President of the United States: 
was communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his sec- 
retaries, who also announced that the President had approved and. 
signed bills of the following titles: 

On June 9, 1896: 

An act (H.R.6614) making appropriations for the services of 
me Troos Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

An act (H. R. 956) for the relief of Sophia Sparks and Julia C. 
Sparks, of Annapolis, Md.; 

An act (H. R.1826) granting a pension to Henry Prince; 

An act (H. R. 6603) to pension the minor children of Patrick F. 
Reynolds; 

An act (H. R. 6826) granting a pension to Rhoda Au 
Thom „daughter of the late Thaddeus Thompson, a private 


in the Revolutionary war; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 195) to pay the officers and employees 
of the Senate and House of Representatives on the day following 
adjournment. 


On June 10, 1896: 

An act (H. R. 8383) to establish a site for the erection of apwi 
tentiary on the military reservation at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 
and for other purposes; 

An act (H. R. 9253) to amend an act approved August 19, 1890, 
entitled An act to adopt regulations for preventing collisions at 
sea n. 

An act (H. R. 2) disposing of two condemned cannon; 

An act (H. R. 6249) making appropriations for current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Indian Department and fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1897, and for other purposes; 

An act (H. R. 7542) making appropriations for the naval service 
m the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for other purposes; 


an 
An act (H. R. 2947) increasing the AREA of Daniel D. Jen- 
nings, late of Company C, Sixty-fifth Ohio Volunteers. 
OTE.—The following bills having been presented to the Presi- 
dent on May 27, 1896, and not having been returned by him to the 
House of Congress in which they originated within the time 
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prescribed by the Constitution, have become laws without his 


Moers 
act (H. R. 5711) granting a pension to Richard P. Pilkington; 
An act (H. R. rot granting a pension to Jesse McMillan; 


An act (H. R.4910) granting a pension to Cyrus Thomas; 
An act a R. 138) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Hazlip; an 
An 3 R. 4753) granting an increase of pension to Lambert 
ord. 


L. Mulf: 
FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr.CANNON. Let us now dispose of the resolution with ref- 
erence to final adjournment. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following resolution 
of the House, returned from the Senate with an amendment: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the 
President of the Senate and tne Speaker of the House of Representatives be 
authorized to close the present session by adjourning their respective Houses 
on Monday, the 18th day of May, at 2 o'clock p. m. 

The amendment of the Senate was read, as follows: 

In lines 5 and d, strike out * Monday, the 18th day of May, at2 o'clock p.m." 
and insert Thursday, the 11th of June, at 4 o'clock p. m.“ 

Mr. DINGLEY. Imovethat the House concur in the Senate 
amendment, and on that I move the previous question. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman allow me—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is now so late 

Mr. WHEELER. This is a most important resolution coming 
from the Committee on Ways and Means, and there ought to be 
a on minutes given to the minority for debate. [Cries of Vote!" 

0 ! LI 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wil submit the question on the 

demand of the 8 from Maine for the previous question. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr Speaker, this is a motion to adjourn the 
House to-morrow at 4 o’clock, and I think the motion is one that 
certainly ought to have some consideration at the hands of the 
minority. e ought to have some few moments for debate on 
this question—the minority of the Committee on Aids and Means, 

Mr. CANNON. But the gentleman has unlimited leave to 
print now. 

Mr. WHEELER. I know that, but I ask just five minutes on 
mM of the minority to discuss this question. 

e SPEAKER. The Chair desires to be perfectly fair with 
seg ir mi from Alabama, but this is a matter for the House 
e. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand that, Mr. Speaker; but if the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means would grant a 
few minutes' debate for me, I am sure that the House will yield 
its consent. This is the first time in the history of Congress that 
this resolution has been presented and acted upon without any 


on. 
Mr. DINGLEY. But the gentleman has leave to print now. 
Mr. WHEELER. I want five minutes to speak on this ques- 
tion. Ionlyask five minutes. 

Mr. DINGLEY, Well, I will yield to the gentleman for five 
minutes. : 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. S er, on the 6th day of last month, 
just five weeks ago to-day, the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means pus a resolution to the House 
fixing May 18 as the day for final adjournment. 

T opposed the resolution with all the power I possessed, insist- 
ing that we should enact legislation to relieve the people from the 
distress which prevails throughout the rural portions of our land, 
or, rather, that we should repeal laws which all will concede are 


largely the cause of the present unfortunate condition of our |ter 


country. 
> UNIVERSAL DEMAND FOR SILVER LEGISLATION. 
these few weeks the wishes and demands of the people 
of the United States have been expressed with a force and earn- 
estness very seldom manifested. e poops have become con- 
vinced that the legislation by Congress which confines the money 
of ultimate redemption to one metal has enabled a few to so con- 
trol the gold of the United States as to paralyze industries, de- 
pw the value of farm products, cause stagnation in legitimate 
iness, and rapidly divide the people into a few millionaires 
and multimillionaires on the one side, the struggling masses of 
the people on the other. 

In more than three-fourths of the States the qune conven- 
tion assembled have in the most emphatic and decided manner 
denounced the single gold standard as destructive to the best 
interests of the country and absolutely ruinous to the farmers or 


uong classes, 

In the debate which has taken place this afternoon prominent 
Republicans have sought to excuse their neglect to x eem for 
the people by i the achievements of the Democratic 
party in the last House in relieving the people of the burdens 
which were imposed on them by what was called the war legisla- 
tion. These burdens were imposed when the ee paa TR party 
had full control of all branches of the Gov 


THE DEMOCRATS OF THE LAST CONGRESS LEGISLATED FOR THE PEOPLE. 
The last Congress was the first in Vei are fone in which the 

Democratic party had the President and both Houses of Con 

It is true we did not accomplish all that we desired, nor all that 

we attempted, but I have in my mind some laws that we enacted 

which have met the approval of all right-thinking people. 
1. We repealed the Federal election laws, which will forever 
prevent any interference in elections by Federal officials. 

3 » Weenacted alaw providing fortaxing greenback and national- 

ank money. 
3. The [UR passed the voluntary bankrupt act. 
4. We passed a beneficent law restricting and placing safeguards 
upon immigration. 
5. The House pcc a law to amend the Constitution, so that 

Senators might be elected by the people. 

6. We ed a law reclaimi g 48,000,000 acres of land, worth 
$1,000,000,000, then illegally held by corporations. 

7. We enacted a law admitting Utah to the sisterhood of States. 
8. The House da law admitting New Mexico and Arizona. 
9. We enacted a law extending mail facilities, reducing postal 

expenditures, and reducing queo upon periodical publications, 
10. We enacted laws which removed all tax from the following 

articles used by farmers, by placing them on the frge list, viz: 
Agricultural implements. 
Iron cotton ties. 
Bagging for cotton. 
Bags for grain. 
Salt. 


Many agricultural seeds. 

Cotton gins. 

Binding twine. 

11. We also enacted laws which have reduced the tax on nearly 
everything bought by farmers from one-half to one-fifth the tax 
which was imposed by Republicans. 

12. We enacted a law ew izi e ents by which 
we were enabled to abolish onmes F of offices, so as to reduce 
the expenses of the Government many million dollars. 

13. We enacted a law to place a tax upon incomes which would 
require the people of wealth to pay their part of the burdens of 
oslo iie and all this legislation will remove hardships and 

t burdens from men who work. 

14. In fine, the general provisions of the tariff law which we en- 
acted were such as to accomplish much toward breaking down 
monopolies and trusts, and is o foreign markets to the prod- 
ucts of American labor. Only last ch the London Iron and 
Trade Review announced the arrival of Alabama pig iron in that 
market, and said: 

land is threaten 
TTA 
na! le 

And about the same time the Cleveland World, published by 
that eminent protectionist, Mr. Robert P. Porter, announced that 
an immense order for iron cotton ties for cotton had been received 
by the iron mills of Youngstown, Ohio. The paper said: 

The order is from Bombay, India. An immense amount of cotton ties have 
already been shipped, but this will form but a small part of the order. 

This is a part of the work done by a Democratic Con , but 
we enacted much other beneficent legislation which I can not 


recall at this moment. 
entleman from Alabama should confine 


The SPEAKER. The 
himself to the question before the House, which is mes the 
[Laugh- 


House and Senate shall adjourn at 4 o'clock to-morrow. 

Me. WHEELER. Yes, Mr. Speaker, that is the question we are 
now considering, and I hope that my statements of what the 
Democratic House did during the last session will induce our Re- 
publican friends to vote spanni adjournment and proceed to en- 
act laws which have been introduced and are now pending, which 
if enacted would restore the country to prosperity. I want to ask 
in all seriousness, if you adjourn with your present record, how 
will you go before the country in November—— 

A MEMBER. Give it up. ughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER (continuing). The Republican party will 
have to give it up unless they atleast one law for the relief 
of the people. what wil they base their claims for further 
support? I ap to them to stay here and enact laws, which 
they can enact, to help the producing classes of this country, 
What have they done? 

. OGDEN. They passed the filled-cheese bill. [Laughter. 

Mr. TALBERT. And they stopped prize fighting in the Terri- 
tories. enewed sk may 

Mr. ER. es, they passed the filled-cheese bill, which 
OA AEDA A MR about UD DNE D at 
wasted sev ys in about the prize 
between Corbett and Fitzsimmons. 

You will also remember that they turned away from their duty 
and spent several days in making speeches e Mr. 
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Bayard, because he made a speech against the policy 
of prohibitory protection; and then is immense u ma- 
jority proceeded to cast a vote of censure against the American 
ambassador, Mr. Bayard. 5 and applause.] And every 
sensible, educated man in world has cast a yote of censure in 
his own mind inst those who inaugurated this proceeding. 
This is the record which you have made and upon which you are 
to ask for votes in November. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama has 


s Paes La p ; 1 
. DINGLEY. . Speaker, I move the previous question, 

The previous question was ordered. 

'The amendment of the Senate was concurred in. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. HAGER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, Sak ure 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills joint 
resolutions of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the 


same: 

A bill (S. 2928) to extend the routes of the Eckington and 
Soldiers’ Home Railway Company and of the Belt Railway Com- 
pany of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 2859) changing the time for holding circuit court of 
the United States at Hartford, in the district of Connecticut; 
pus bill (S. 2978) to provide an American register for the steamer 


A bill (H. R. 9253) to amend an act approved August 19, 1890, 
entitled An act to adopt regulations for preventing collisions at 


sea”: 

A bill (S. 1806) to authorize and encourage the holding of a 
transmississippi and internationalexposition at the city of Omaha, 
in the State of Nebraska, in the year 1898; 

A bill (S. 2412) to make the city of Santa Barbara, county of 
Santa Barbara, State of California, a subport of entry; 

A bill (H. R. 180) to make the city of Erie, Pa., a port of im- 
mediate transportation; 

A bill (S. 1767) to provide subports of entry and delivery in the 
State of Florida; 

A bill (S. 8206) to grant a right of way through the new Fort 
Bliss Military Reservation to the El Paso and Northeastern Rail- 
road Company; P 

Joint resolution (S. R. 161) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to place a bronze tablet or inscription on the Govern- 
ment building erected in Detroit, Mich.; 

A. bill (S. 768) for the relief of James A. Moore; 

A bill (S. 2783) to establish a life-saving station on the coast of 
New Hampshire or Massachusetts, between the Hampton and 
Merrimac rivers; 


ublican 


n 


ers; 
Joint resolution (S. R. 27) granting permission for the erection to th 


of a monument in Washin for the ornamentation of 
the national capital and in honor of Samuel Hahnemann; 

A bill (S. 2490) to authorize the 5 War to improve 
and maintain the public roads within the limits of the national 
park at Gettysburg, Pa.; 

Joint resolution (S. R. 138) for the relief of James P. Veach; 

A bill (S. 3170) to authorize the Butler and Pittsburg Railroad 
eres: to constructand maintain a bridge across the Allegheny 

iver; 

A bill (S. 2943) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Warrior River by the Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company; 

A bill (S. 261) for the relief of Arthur P. Selby; 

A bill (S. 2945) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Alabama River by the Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company; 

Joint resolution (S. R. 149) extending the benefits of sections 
1426 and 1573 of the Revised Statutes to all enlisted persons of the 


Navy; 
A bill (S. 1011) for the relief of Capt. James Reagan, United 
States Army; 

A bill (S. 2944) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Cahaba River, in Bibb County, Ala., by the Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad Company; 

A bill (H. K. 9409) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in the appropriations for expenses of the House of Representatives, 
and for other purposes, for the fiscal year 1896; 

A bill (H. R. 7338) for the relief of William H. Scofield, Jacob 
Brady, James Ketcham, Annie Booth, as administratrix of the 
goods, chattels, and credits of George W. Booth, deceased; Wil- 
son P. Billar, Ezra L. Waterhouse, Moses C. Bell, George W. Byles, 
and George A. Scofield; 

A bill (H. R. 9226) to change the time and places for the dis- 
trict and circuit courts of the northern district of Texas; and 

A bill (S. 1853) for the relief of Edward Rice. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following Senate bills and 
resolutions were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred by 
the Speaker as follows: 

A bill (S. 2984) in relation to contempts of court—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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A bill (S. 2555) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue leases of certain islands in Alaska for the breeding of foxes— 
to the Committee on the Territories. à 
A bill (S. 8058) to increase the pay of letter carriers—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
Concurrent resolution— 
pe printed £00 copies of Seunte Miscellaneous Document No 2/4 Pitt third 
second session, Proceedings of the Berlin Silver Commission of 
1894, with index, 3,000 to be for the use of the House of Representatives and 
2,000 for the use of the Senate— 
To the Committee on Printing. 
Concurrent resolution— 
E ing), That there 
000 extra copies of the report of the joint Committee 
Chickamau; Chattan ieee Park; 


the 
es for the Secre 


and 500 tary arto 
copies for each speaker at the 


rr 
suppl e rnors of the Sta and 1 
moe a 

To the Committee on Printing. 

A bill (S. 525) for the relief of Thomas Guinean, of Oregon—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 205) for the relief of Rinaldo P. Smith, of Baltimore, 
Md.—to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2054) to incorporate the East Washington Heights 
Traction Railway Company of the District of Columbia—to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 2840) to incorporate the East Washington Heights 
Traction Railway Company of the District of Columbia—to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed . 
the important bills will be ready to be signed. The Chair thi 
laying before the House a message from the President 
of the Uni States, the House should take a recess until half 
past he o'clock this evening, in order that the enrolled bills may be 
signed. 


VETO MESSAGE—FORT OMAHA MILITARY RESERVATION, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives; 


I herewith return without my OM House bill numbered 225, 
orbi D vide for the lease ort Omaha Military 
0 e Lu 


entitled 
Reservation to the 


and im- 


use of said reservation by e pun of rendezvous 

and school of instruction for the National Guard of said State; thatthe State 

of Nebraska shall, while it is in m of said reservation, keep the build- 
ani 


such action, he shall ion of said military reserva 


tion for the use 
of the Government, er with all the buildings, appurtenances, and im- 
Pos the 2d day of Jul 1888, t was passed authorizing the Secretary 

n the y o 8 an act Was author t. 

of War to purchase suilshle grounds of no lows than Si acres In ochent, tr ie 
situate wit 10 miles of the city of Omaha, and to construct the necessary 
buildingsthereon fora oe. military post, to be known as Fort Omaha, 
and a necessary sum not e i 


Fort Omaha, and such of the b gs and improvements thereon as could 

not be economically removed to the new site, and to cause the said reserva- 

tion, for the purposes of said sale, to be platted in bl streets, and alleys, 

if in his judgment it would inure to the benefit of the Government in mak- 

asale of such site. 

e new site provided for 15 favas act has been purchased, a large sym of 

vernment in pre g it for use, and I un- 

derstand it will soon be Dry i Mis mapa The authority to sell tho old 

Go t has not th fax re ^ to di — nth ten exten 

vernmen not thus able mse W use or use 
the depression in land values at Omaha bas rendered it unadvisable. 

The authority to sell and to remove any of the buil from the old res- 
ervation to the new site still remains, however, . In this condi- 
tion of affairs it is now proposed to lease this land and these buildings to the 
Sta N t rent, allowing the Government to 
the interests of the United States shall 
Of course it would be claimed that this language, 


rty for the purpose of selling 
bar For that MUN it would be 3 that the lease was 


w of T and that the ion 


be an done with this valuable property 
exten itself for th cont of te Se — — 

or ie 
plainly contemplated in the law of 1888. A oars 
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Mr. MERCER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the message and the 
bill be referred to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take a 
recess until half past 9 this evening. 

Mr. BAILEY. Willthe gentleman from Maine agree now to 
move that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet 
to-morrow at 12 o'clock? * 

Mr. DINGLEY. Ican not say now, until we see whether the 
bills can be engrossed to-night. It is necessary to have this ses- 
sion this evening in order that the enrolled bills be signed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 7.30 o'clock p. m.) the House took a recess until 
9.30 o'clock p. m. 

The recess having expired, the House, at 9 o'clock and 30 min- 
utes p. m., was called to order by the Speaker. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. er,I move that the House take a 
recess till half past 10 o'clock. 

The motion was a to. 

Accordingly the 
minutes p.m. 

The recess having expired, the House, at 10 o'clock and 30 min- 
utes p. m., was called to order by the Speaker. 

- ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. CROWTHER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 

rted that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills and 
gont resolution of the following titles; when the Speaker signed 

e same: 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 201) extending the time of payments 
due from settlers and purchasers on all ceded Indian reservations; 

A bill (H. R. 9447) to amend section 1 of the act to amend an 
act entitled **An act authorizing the Postmaster-General to ad- 
just certain claims of postmasters for loss by burglary, fire, or 
other unavoidable casualty," approved May 9, 1888; 

A bill (H. R. 3990) granting a pension to Mrs. Eliza G. Payne; 


and 
A bill (H. R. 4580) to amend section 3440 of the Revised Stat- 


ouse was in recess until 10 o'clock and 30 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to complete the unfinished 
business. There was a second on a motion to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill for the relief of Albert Augustine. Idesirenow 
to complete the passage of that bill, if I can. 

Mr. DINGLEY. r. Speaker, it was understood that no busi- 
ness would be done to-night except to receive the report of the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, because the bills must go to the 
President and be signed. Because of that understanding many 
members are not present who would have been here if they had 

ted any other business would be transacted. 
"de LITTLE. My friend remembers that a motion was made 
to su d the rules, with a second. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam aware of that. 

Mr. TERRY. Isuggest tothe gentleman from Maine that that 
bill is the unfinished business, and it was actually being passed 
when it was interrupted by a conference report. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. And the gentleman kindly yielded, 

Mr. TERRY. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Ithink we ought to have a vote on the bill, but 
I yield again. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed bills and joint resolution of 
the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House was 


e bill (8.2775) to authorize the Herndon and Aldie Railroad to 
construct a bridge over the Potomac River at or near the Great 


Falls; 

A bill (S. 2630) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Navy to donate condemned cannon to the Londonderry Soldiers’ 
Monument Association, of Londonderry, N. H.; 

A bill (S. 2483) €! condemned cannon and cannon balls 
to the New Hampshire Soldiers’ Home; 

A bill (S. 810) to amend the act entitled **An act granting pen- 
sions to the sol ioi A: X veo gw war, and for other 
purposes," approv anuary 29, ;an v 

Joint 8 (S. R. 890) authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to appoint a board of three officers of the Navy 

to proceed to Navassa Island and Swamm Island, in the West 
Indies, and examine and report upon the practicability and advisa- 
bility of establishing a coaling station for the United States Gov- 
ernment on either of said islands. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. CROWTHER, from the Committee on.Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 8321) to authorize the county of St. Louis, in the 


State of Minnesota, to build or authorize the building of a foot 
and wagon bridge across the St. Louis River, between Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, at a point near Fond du Lac, in said State of 
Minnesota; and 

A bill (H. R. 7664) making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, 
and for other purposes. 

And then, on motion of Mr. DixGLEY (at 10 o'clock and 50 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow at 11 o'clock 
a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, Mr. LACEY, from the Committee 
on the Public Lands, to which was referred the veto me of 
the President of the United States on the bill of the House (H. R. 
4801) entitled ‘‘An act to amend subdivision 10 of section 2238 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States," reported the same 
with the recommendation that said bill do Ms the objection of 
the President to the contrary notwithstanding, accompanied by 
areport (No. 2287); which said veto message, bili, and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, Mr. GRAFF, from the Commit- 
tee on Claims, to which was referred the bill (S. 3269) entitled 
*An act to pay the Richmond Locomotive and Machine Works 
its claim for 8 and losses incurred in the construction of 
the armored battle ship Texas,” reported the same (Report No. 
2 miden said bill and report were referred to the Private 

Jalendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
oe me following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ollows: 

Sy Mr. OWENS: A bill (H. R. 9444) to establish a cavalry post 
in Fayette County, Cer the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOY: A bill (H. R. 9445) amending an act to authorize 
construction of certain bridges—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9446) amending ** An act authorizing the con- 
struction of a bridge over the Mississippi River at St. Louis, 
Mo.”—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KIEFER ex request): A bill (H. R. 9448) to reform 
the currency of the United States and insure its integrity—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PAYNE (by request): A resolution (House Res. No. 
423) to pay James S. Cotton for hauling Con onal seeds from 
railr station to House post-office and residences of members— 
to the Committee on Accounts. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9440) for the relief of C Allen; and the same was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. APSLEY: A bill (H. R. 9449) for the relief of Egbert 
Stricksma—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BARTLETT of New York: A bill (H. R.9450) removing 
the charge of desertion from the naval record of Philip Treacy, or 
Tracy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BERRY: A bill (H. R. 9451) for the relief of R. F. Har- 
rison—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRODERICK: A bill (H. R. 9452) granting a pension 
to Mary C. Williams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: A bill (H. R. 9453) for the relief of 
RRE Jordan, of Vicksburg, Miss.—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9454) for the relief of N. B. and Mrs. E. A. 
€ of Warren County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 


nims. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 9455) to carry out the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Lucius Hough—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: A bil (H. R. 9456) for the relief of 
John Fox—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HURLEY: A bill (H. R. 9457) for the relief of Mrs. 
Annie F. Wilson—to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. MAGUIRE: A bill (H. R. 9458) nting a pension to 
Daniel Connors—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 9459) for the 
relief of W. G. Anderson—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SORG: A bill (H. R. 9460) to remove the charge of de- 
sertion from the record of Dennis Cain, Company I, Forty-fourth 
Ohio Infantry—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SOUTHWICK: A bill (H. R. 9461) to pension Roxanna 
Early Macfarlane and Robert Macfarlane—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. APSLEY: Petition of Egbert Stricksma, to accompany 
House bill for his relief—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BARTLETT of New. York: Petition of Mary Treacy, to 
accompany House bill for the removal of the charge of desertion 
from the naval record of her late husband, Philip Treacy, late 
landsman, United States Navy, and granting him an honorable 
discharge—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. i 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: Paper to accompany House bill for the 
relief of John Fox—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 2 

By Mr. FARIS: Affidavits and papers to accompany House bill 
No. 2368, to correct the military record of John H. Stearns to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. ; 

By Mr. KNOX: Papers to accompany House bill No. 2228, to 
correct the militarv record of Lawrence Kennedy—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. A 

By Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky: Petition of J. J. McKinney 
for increase of pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERSTREET: Petition of R. R. Shiel & Co. and 70 
other citizens of Indianapolis, Ind., favoring the passage of House 
bill No. 260, to increase the pay of letter carriers—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: Petition of Electric City Lodge, No. 230, 
International Association of Machinists, of Scranton, Pa., asking 
investigation of grievances of workmen at United States navy- 
yards and arsenals—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SORG: Paper to accompany House bill to remove the 
charge of desertion from the record of Dennis Cain—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, June 11, 1896. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

On motion of Mr. MITCHELL of Wisconsin, and by unanimous 
consent, the reading of the Journal of yesterday's proceedings was 
dispensed with. 

PAY OF LETTER CARRIERS. 


Mr. HALE. I wish to withdraw a motion which I entered last 
night to reconsider the vote by which the bill (S. 3058) to increase 
the pay of letter carriers was D 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. e motion is withdrawn. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ALIENS IN EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of the 9th ultimo, a statement as to the aliens em- 

loyed in the Department of the Interior; which was ordered to 
fe on the table and to be printed. 


MRS. MARTHA M. GIBSON. 


The bill (H. R. 8159) to pension Mrs. Martha M. Gibson was 
read twice by its title. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask that the bill be put upon its passage. 

Mr. HAWLEY. May I suggest to the Senator from Ohio that 
this is a House bill, and 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is a House bill, proposing to pension Gen- 
eral Gibson's widow. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iknow; it is all right. It is rather presum- 
ing in me to venture a suggestion to a Senator so much more 
experienced, but the 3 of this bill has been secured through 
the other House, and now does the Senator think there is a good 
chance to get it signed at this late hour? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think so. No one, I think, was better 
known than General Gibson. He was avery distinguished officer 
and a very distinguished lawyer. He left his family dependent. 
I ask for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on the 


nsion roll the name of Martha M. Gibson, widow of William H. 

tibson, late colonel of the Forty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 

Infantry and brevet brigadier-general United States Volunteers, 
and to pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT (after having called through the or- 
der of routine business). The morning business is closed. The 
Calendar under Rule 8 is in order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Isuggestthat the Senate take a recess, sub- 
ject to the call of the Vice-President. 

Mr. PLATT. I do not think that on the last day of the session, 
with very few Senators in the Chamber, it is worth while to go to 
the Calendar. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I think it was contemplated that nothing 
should be done this morning, and therefore very few are present. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the Senate be in recess, subject to the 
call of the Vice-President, so that he can come in and sign en- 
rolled bills at any time. z 

Mr. ALLISON. I suggest that we postpone taking a recess for 
a few minutes. I think the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill will be here very soon. 

Mr. COCKRELL. A recesscould be taken with the Senate con- 
structively in session, so as to enable the presiding officer to come 
in and sign the bill. 

Mr. PLATT. Here it is. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 5210) making appropria- 
tions to provide for the expenses of the government of the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for other 
purposes; and it was thereupon signed by the Vice-President. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HAWLEY. There isalittle executive business to be trans- 
acted. It will take only a few minutes, perhaps. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. LISON. That is a wise motion. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After ten minutes spent in ex- 
ecutive session the doors were reopened. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and 
referred to the Committee on Forest Reservations and the Protec- 
tion of Game: 

A bill (H. R. 119) to protect and administer public forest reser- 
vations; and 

A bill (H. R. 4058) to set apart a portion of certain lands in the 
State of Washington, now known as the Pacific Forest Reserve, as 
a public k, to be known as the Washington National Park. 

he following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

F bill (H. R. 2663) to amend the laws relating to navigation; 
an 

A bill (H. R. 5482) authorizing the Cleveland Bridge Company 
to construct a bridge across the Arkansas River between Pawnee 
County, Okla., and the Osage Indian Reservation. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims: 

A bill (H. R. 4538) for the relief of John Keefe; and 

A bill (H. R. 8250) for the relief of William Gemmill. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands: 

A bill (H. R. 9123) to prevent forest fires on the public domain; 


and 

A bill (H. R. 9345) to enable certain persons in the State of Mis- 
sissippi to procure title to public lands. 

The bill (H. R. 1256) for the relief of Henry A. Webb was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The bill (H. R. 7500) to 1 a pension to Mrs. Keturah Wilson. 
widow of James Wilson, ehe y was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 8443) to amend section 4878 of the Revised Statutes 
relating to burials in national cemeteries was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The bill (H. R. 8886) for the relief of Hiram T. Corum and Silas 
W. Davis, of Oregon, was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The bill (H. R. 9149) to regulate the establishment of subma- 
rine telegraphic cablelines or systems in the United States was 
eed Mabe by its title, and referred to the Committee on Foreign 

ons, ` 
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PROPOSED RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION. 
Mr.PLATT. Mr. President, the bill (H. R. 7864) to amend the 
unfinished busi- 


immigration laws of the United States was the usi 

ness until the day before yesterday, when it was displaced by a mo- 
tion to take up the bill to regulate procedure in the matter of con- 
temptsofcourt. Idonotthink it was the intention of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], who had the immigration bill 
in charge, that it should be displaced except temporarily, and 
therefore I ask unanimous consent that it may be placed on the 
Calendar to go over until the next session as the unfinished busi- 


ness. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the immigration bill be placed on the Cal- 
endar as the unfinished business for consideration at the next ses- 
=n Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


At 12 o'clock and 25 minutes p. m. a m from the House of 
Representatives, by Mr. W. J. BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, an- 
nounced that the Speaker of the House had signed the enrolled 
bill (H. R. 8159) to pension Mrs. Martha M. Gibson; and it was 
thereupon signed by the Vice-President. 

DISTRICT CHARITIES AND REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT appointed (in pursuance of authority 
granted and duly imposed upon the presiding officer of the Sen- 
ate by the provisions of the act making appropriations for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for other purposes) Mr. HAR- 
RIS, Mr. FAULKNER, and Mr. MCMILLAN members on the part of 
the Senate of the Joint Select Committee to make Investigations 
of the Charities and Reformatory Institutions of the District of 
Columbia. 

PETITION. 


Mr. COCKRELL presented a petition of the board of directors 

of the Free Public Library of St. Louis, Mo., praying for the pas- 

— j of the so-called supplementary document bill; which was 
erred to the Committee on Printing. 


PROPOSED RECESS. 


Mr. CANNON (at 12 o'clock and 47 minutes p. m.). I move 
that the Senate take a recess until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I would rather have the advice of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations upon the subject. We 
m . messages and transacting business of that sort all 

e while. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ithink we had better stay here. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the Senator will it me, I suggest that 
he withdraw his motion, for the present at any rate. 

Mr. CANNON. I will withdraw the motion until the appear- 
ance of the chairman of the Committee on ApoE 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion is withdrawn. 

At 12 o'clock and 49 minutes p. m. Mr. ALLIsON entered the 
Chamber. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 2415) for the relief of B. J. Van Vleck, administrator 
of Henry Van Vieck, deceased; in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. SHERMAN submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be appointed by the Chair, to 
join a similar committee . the Honse o tatives, to wait 
eros the Trin ne ra the — and inform him that the stp ens 

ving business of the present session, are read: ourn, 
unless the E ident has some other communication to make to them. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT appointed Mr. SHERMAN and Mr. 
SurTH as the committee. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


At 1 o'clock and 7 minutes p. m., a message from the House of 
Representatives, by Mr. W. J. BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, an- 
nounced that the House had appointed Mr. DiNGLEY, Mr. CAN- 
NON, and Mr. SAYERS a committee on the of the House to 
join such committee as had been appointed by the Senate to wait 
upon the President of the United States and to inform him that 
Cong; having finished its business, was ready to adjourn. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
the enrolled bill (S. 2415) for the relief of B. J. Van Vleck, 
i tor of Henry Van Vleck, deceased; and it was thereupon 
signed by the Vice-President, 


RECESS. 

Mr. ALLISON (at 1 o'clock and 20 minutes p. m.). I move that 
the Senate take a recess until 5 o'clock. 

The motion was 5 4589 to; and at the expiration of the recess 
the Senate reassembled. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A gos p from the President of the United States, by Mr. PRU- 
DEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on 
the 10th instant approved and signed the following acts and joint 
resolutions: 

An act (S. 2490) to authorize the Secretary of War to improve 
and maintain the public roads within the limits of the national 
park at Gettysburg, Pa.; 

An act (S. 1806) to authorize and encourage the holding of a 
55 and international exposition at the city of Omaha, 
in the State of Nebraska, in the year 1898; 

An act (S. 2412) to make the city of Santa Barbara, county of 
Santa Barbara, State of California, a subport of entry; 

An act (S. 2783) to establish a life-saving station on the coast of 
New Hampshire or Massachusetts between the Hampton and the 
8 et 8.1767) to provide subports of d deli 

a 17 rovide su of entry an ivery in tho 
State of Florida: K né in 


An act (5.3206) to grant a right of way through the new Fort 
Bliss Military Reservation to the El Paso and Northeastern Rail- 
road Company; 

An act (S. 768) for the relief of James A, Moore; 

= joint resolution (S. R. 138) for the relief of James P, Veach; 
an 

A joint resolution (S. R. 161) authorizing the Secre of the 

top a nze tablet or inscription on the Govern- 
ment building now being erected in Detroit, Mich. 

The message also announced that the President of the United 
States had on this day approved and signed the following bills and 
joint resolution: 

An act (S. 2943) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Warrior River by the Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company; 

An act (S. 2944) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Cahaba River, in Bibb County, Ala., by the Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad Company; 

An act (S. 2945) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Alabama River by the Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company; 

An act (S. 3170) to authorize the Butler and Pittsburg Ra 
Company to construct a bridge across the Allegheny River; 

An act (S. 1011) for the relief of Capt. James Mu United 
States Army; 

An act (S. 1853) for the relief of Edward Rice; and 

A joint resolution (S. R.149) extending the benefits of sections 
1426 and 1573 of the Revised Statutes to all enlisted persons in 
the Navy. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr.HARRIS. Imovethatthe Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After three minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. SHERMAN, from the committee appointed to wait upon 
the President of the United States and inform him that unless he 
may have some further communication to make s ns is read 
to adjourn, reported that they had performed the duty assi ed 
them, and that the President had replied that he had nothing 
further to communicate, 


THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I offer the resolution which I 
send to the desk, and I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate 
that it be now considered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Senate are hereby tendered to Hon. WIL- 
LIAM P. FRYE, PRINS DEO tempore of the Senate,for the dig- 
nified, and able manner with which he has presided over its deliberations 
during the present session. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thequestion is upon agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

THE LEWIS RANGE AND POSITION FINDER. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MITCHELL of Grogon da the 
chair) laid before the Senate a communication from the 
of War, transmitting, in mse to a resolution of the 10thinstan 
a statement of the record of the action of the range-finder board 
and the Board of Ordnance and Fortification in relation to the 
Lewis range and position finder, etc.; which, on motion of Mr. 
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Duzors, was, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Coast Defenses, and ache by to be printed. 
THANKS TO THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I offer the resolution which I 
gend to the desk, and ask for its immediate consideration. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 
The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Senate are hereby tendered to Hon. ADLAT 


E. STEVENSON, Vice-President, for the dignified, Impartial, and courteous 


manner with which he has presided over its deliberations during the present 


on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CHAPELL, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 5782) granting anincrease of pension to Mrs. Anna Wedel; 

-in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 5782) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. 
Anna Wedel was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CHAPELL, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had the fol- 
10 eh HE f 94) i d the cCoy 

2 increasing pensi : 

of Company K, One hundred and forty-eighth Illinois Infantry; 

oe bill (H. R. 7740) granting an increase of pension to Lewis 

iser. 
HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The follo bills were severally read twice by their titles, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions: 

A bill (H. R. 94) increasing the pension of Melancthon McCoy, 

of ET K, One hee and forty-eighth Illinois Infantry; 


an 
x bill (H. R. 7740) granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
iser. 
FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


The hour of 4 o'clock having arrived, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT said: s 

SENATORS: l am deeply touched by the resolutions personal to 
myself adopted by the Senate. It has been my earnest endeavor 
CR enda d toexecnte the rules prescribed for the guidance of this 

y. For the aid you have so generously given me in the dis- 

charge of the duties that pertain to this office, as well as for the 
courtesy uniformly shown me, I am profoundly grateful. 

And now, wishing each of you a safe return to home and con- 
stituents, it only remains for me to declare the first session of the 
Fifty-fourth Congress adjourned without day. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 11, 1896. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Subsistence Department. 

Lieut. Col. William Hemphill Bell, assistan . 
of subsistence, to be assistant commissary-general of su 
with the rank of colonel, June 10, 1896, vice Wilsow, retired from 
active service. 

Maj. William Hoit Nash, commissary of subsistence, to be assist- 
ant commi -general of subsistence with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, June 10, 1896, vice Bell, promoted. 

Capt. William Leidy Alexander, commissary of subsistence, to 
be commissary of subsistence with the rank of major, June 10, 
1896, vice Nash, promoted. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Capt. George Dewey, to be a commodore in the Navy from the 
28th Eo dost 1896, vice Commodore Thomas O. Selfridge, 
promo 

Commander Francis A. Cook, to be a captain in the Navy from 
the 28th of February, 1896, vice Capt. George Dewey, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander Charles T. Hutchins, to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 28th of February, 1896, vice Commander Fran- 
cis A. Cook, promoted. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 11, 1896. 
CONSUL. 
Richard M. Bartleman, of Massachusetts, to be consul of the 
United States at Malaga, Spain. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 

Lieut. Col William Hemphill Bell, assistant i -gen- 
eral of subsistence, to be assistant commissary-general ol sub- 
sistence with the rank of colonel. 

_ Maj. William Hoit Nash, commissary of subsistence, to be as- 


sistant commissary-general of subsistence with the rank of lieu- 
i of subsistence, to 


tenant-colonel, 

Capt. William Leidy Alexander, commissary 

be commissary of subsistence with the rank of major. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Capt. Dewey, to be a commodore in the Navy, from the 
28th . 1896, vice Commodore Thomas O. Selfridge, 
promoted. 

Commander Francis A. Cook, to be a captain in the Navy, from 
the 28th of February, 1896, vice Capt. George Dewey, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander Charles T. Hutchins, to be a commander in 
the Navy, from the 28th of February, 1896, vice Commander Fran- 
cis A. Cook, promoted. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, June 11, 1896. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. COUDEN, offered the following 


prayer: 

O Thon, who hast ever been our zerge ana strength, and a vi 

=o help in trouble, we approach Thee with renewed confi- 
ce and faith, and devoutly pray for the continuation of Thy 
favors upon us as individuals and as a nation. _ 

And now, O Lord, as the first session of the Fifty-fourth Con- 
is about to pass into history, let Thy blessing, we beseech 
be upon each member of this House, its officers and em- 

ployees; and bring us together again at the appointed time with- 
out the loss of any, and in healthandstrength. Shed abroad Thy 
love in our hearts, and enable us to do Thy will, now and evermore, 
ad rr ee 2 ay nete hich passeth und d 

now, may peace w understandi 
your hearts and minds; through Jesus Christ. Amen. gode: 

The Journal of the proceedings of the last session was read and 
approved. 

> ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. CROWTHER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled the bill 
of the following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 5210) making appropriations to provide for the ex- 
penses of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1897, and for other purposes. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Parr, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 8159) to pension Mrs. M. Gibson. 

SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV; the following Senate bills and 
joint resolutions were taken from the Speaker's table and referred 

y the Speaker as follows: 

A bill (8. 2775) to authorize the Herndon and Aldie Railroad to 
construct a bridge over the Potomac River at or near the Great 
Falls—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

A bill (S. 810) to amend the act entitled **An act granting pen- 
sions to the soldiers and sailors of the Mexican war, and for other 
purposes," approved January 29, 1887—to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


A bill (8.2483) donating condemned cannon and cannon balls 


to the New Hampshire diers' Home—to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

A bill CD) authorizing and directing the of the 
Navy to donate condemned cannon to the ond: diers' 
Monument Association of Londonderry, N. H.—to the Committee 


on Naval Affairs. 

Joint resolution (S. R. 89) directing and authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to appoint a board of three officers of the Navy 
to proceed to Navassa nd,in the West Indies, and examine 

rt upon the cost of establishing a coaling station for the 
United States Government on said island—to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Joint resolution (S. R. 158) to amend an act to authorize the 
reassessment of water-main taxes in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes—to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

CONTESTED ELECTION CASE—HOPKINS V8. KENDALL, TENTH DIS- 
TRICT OF KENTUCKY. 

Mr.LEONARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask consideration of the privi- 

leged resolution which I send to the Clerk's desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the time heretofore granted to the parties in the contested 
election case of Hopkins vs. Kendall in which to take additional testimony be 
extended from August 1 to November 1, 1896. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman if that is like the resolution that was adopted yesterday? 

Mr. LEONARD. The resolution adopted yesterday gave until 
Augusti. Both parties agree that that is too short a time, and 
this is for an extension of the time. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Is that agreeable to Mr. Kendall? 

Mr. LEONARD. I think so. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. He does not seem to be on the floor, but 
Iam informed that it is acceptable to the tleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. KENDALL]. There will be no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


NAVASSA AND SWAN ISLANDS, 


Mr. HULICK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to present for considera- 
tion of the House Senate joint resolution No. 89, that passed the 
Senate yesterday, and I ask unanimous consent that it be con- 
sidered at this time. It is necessary to have it amended in the 
House and sent back to the Senate for passage as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands it is a matter of in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. HULICK. Yes, sir; it is for the appointment of a commis- 
sion on the part of the Secretary of the Navy to determine the 

racticability of establishing a coaling station on the island of 
jaca and the island of Swan in the West Indies. Theamend- 
ment as adopted by the Senate is printed Swamm,“ when it 
ought to be Swan.“ Iask now for the present consideration of 
the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send it up, so that it can 
be reported to the House. 

Mr. HULICK. I have a copy of it here. It is not yet sent 
8 the Senate to the House; but it can be read from the 

ECORD. 

The SPEAKER. It will have to be obtained from the com- 


mittee. 
Mr. DINGLEY. I would suggest that it is hardly possible to 
8 Senate resolution unless we have the engrossed copy here. 
The SPEAKER. We will have to have the engrossed copy of 
the joint resolution. 
Mr. HULICK. Very well I will wait until the resolution as 
engrossed is handed to the Clerk. 


COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk a resolution 
and move its adoption. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That a committee of three members of the House be appointed, to 
join a similar committee on the part of the Senate, to wait on the President 
and inform him that the two Houses of Con are ready to ourn, and 
respectfully to inquire if he has any further communication to e. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Lask for a vote on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will appoint the gentleman fro 
Maine, Mr. DiNGLEY, the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. CANNON, 
and the gentleman from Texas, Mr. SAYERS, as the committee 
under the resolution just passed. 

The Clerk has now the joint resolution presented by the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 


NAVASSA AND SWAN ISLANDS. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


A joint resolution (S. R. 89) directing and authorizing the Secre of the 
avy to appoint a board of three officers of the Navy to proceed to Navassa 
Island, in the West Indies, and examine and report upon the cost of estab- 
lishing a coaling station for the United States Government on said island. 


Resolved, etc., That the Secre of the Navy be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to appoint a of three officers of the Navy and instruct 
said board to proceed to Navassa Island and Swamm Island, in the West In- 
n the practicability and advisability of 


dies, and examine and report u 
ton e United States Government on either of 


establishing a coaling sta for 
said islands. 


Mr.HULICK. Mr. S er, I ask to have the joint resolution 
just read considered at this time. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Unanimous consent has not been given 
for its consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DINGLEY). The question is 
on giving uuanimous consent for the consideration of the joint 
resolution which has just been read. Is there objection? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Before unanimous consent is given I 
would be glad to have some explanation of what this resolution 


means. 

Mr. HULICK. Mr. Speaker, the resolution has just been put 
in my hands this moment and I have not had time to giveitmuch 
consideration, but the object of it is stated in the joint resolution 

itself. It is to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to appoint a 


board of three officers of the Navy, with instructions to proceed 
© the two mes of Navassa eg Swan, 9217 the ee es, for 

e purpose of determining the practicability of es hing a 
sod des station on one or the other of those talanda, and they are 
to report to Congress on that cerdo The original resolution 
took into consideration the establi ent of a yere d station on 
theisland of Navassa, but an amendment was adopted by the Sen- 
ate to include the island of Swan, and in the original resolution as 
it came from the Senate, instead of the words Swan Island” 
being used, the word ** Swamm" was used. Now, the amendment 
that I desire to offer is to strike out the word “Swamm” and 
insert the word Swan ” before the word “ Island.“ I ask for the 
adoption of the resolution as it would thus be amended. 

r. RICHARDSON. I would like to ask the gentleman if this 
measure is indorsed or recommended by the retary of the 
Navy or the Navy De ent? 

Mr. HULICK. Well, it has not been submitted to the com- 
mittee for consideration. It was brought over here, and in view 
of the time being so short for the adoption of the resolution, it was 
not presented to our committee. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, I did not ask if it had been referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, but whether it had been recom- 
mended by the Navy Department or the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr.HULICK. Iam not advised as to that. It has passed the 
Senate. It was favorably reported by the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee of the Senate. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Willthe gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. HULICK. Certainly. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I desire to ask if any commit- 
tee has reported this resolution? 

Mr. HULICK. It was reported by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the Senate and adopted yesterday by the Senate. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. It has not been considered by 
the House committee? 

Mr. HULICK. It has not been considered by the Naval Com- 
mittee of this House. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. This Navassa Island is an 
island where a Baltimore company is operating. Both islands 
referred to in the bill are owned by private individuals, possibly 
by corporations. 

Mr. HULICK. Iam not advised as to that. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. What is the area of the islands? 

Mr. HULICK. Here is a map of the islands, if any gentleman 
wishestoseeit. There is Navassa Island—about 3 milesin length. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I understand there are com- 
mercial interests on these islands. But what real necessity is there 
fora A station? 

Mr. HULICK. Well, I can only reply in the remarks of the 
Senator who spoke on the resolution when it was adopted. 

Mr. Grsson stated, while this resolution was under consideration 
on yesterday: i 

The joint resolution has been carefully considered by the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, and it was decided to report it favorably. There was added, 
however, an amendment which increases the propriety of appointing the 
commission. The —— advisability of the joint resolution are greatly 
ees cas by the amendment to the original joint resolution, including another 
island besides Navassa. The sole purpose of the inquiry is to determine which 
one of these two islands it is the more advisable should be selected as a coal- 
ing station for the United States. < 

th of these islands are the property of citizens of the United States. 
The absolute necessity of establishing such a coaling station has been 
upon by the Navy Department. The object of the joint resolution is to en- 
able a committee of three naval officers to visit the two islands and later on 


to report to the Secretary of the Navy their judgment with ref to 
advisability of the enterprise. TS judgm reference to the 


It Soms therefore, to have been submitted to the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I desire to ask the gentleman 
this further question: As these islands are both owned by gen- 
tlemen living in Baltimore—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the Senate joint resolution? 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I was asking a 
question in order to see whether I would object or not. As these 
islands are owned 8 residing in Baltimore, and as they 
are honorable, well-informed gentlemen, one of whom I have known 
a good many years, wecan get all the information we desire about 
these islands from those gentlemen who own the islands or from 
their agents, who are passing back and forth every few months, 
without incurring the expense authorized by the bill. 

Mr. HULICK. I suggest to the gentleman that it would cer- 
tainly be better to have a commission appointed who would not 
have any personel interest in making a report which, although it 
might be honest and impartial, nevertheless it would not be ac- 
cepted by the public or by the Navy Department as coming from 
a terested source. e object of this joint resolution is sim- 


ply to gain information in regard to the practicability and the 


- 
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desirableness of establishing a coaling station on one or the other | I withdraw the request for the consideration of the joint resolu- 


of the two islands named. 

Mr. OWENS. May I ask the gentleman whether there is any 
allegation coming from any respectable source that there is any 
necessity for a coaling station at those islands? 

Mr. HULICK. There seems to be. 

Mr. OWENS. What is it? Where does it come from? 

Mr. HULICK. The Navy Department has information that the 
location of a coaling station at these islands is advisable in the 
interests of our commerce; and the object of the resolution is, 
before taking any steps to establish such a station, to send out this 
commission of Government naval officers to make an examination 
and to report the result to the Department. It will not be an 
expensive matter, and the commission will undoubtedly be able to 
advise the Department as to the desirableness and practicability 
of establishing such a station. 

Mr. OWENS. Do I understand the gentleman to state that he 
has information from the Navy Department that the establishment 
of such a station is desirable, or that the appointment of this com- 
mission is desired by the Department? 

Mr. HULICK. Yes, sir. The proposition has been approved 
by the Navy Department, as I am advised. " 

Mr. DOCKERY. Has the gentleman a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy approving this joint resolution? 

Mr. HULIC here is nore aj ing in the record. It is 
stated, however, that the joint resolution comes recommended by 
the Department. 

Mr. DOCKERY. It seems to me that it comes in ‘‘question- 
able SEDIS i . 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire what 
is the proposition before the House? 

Mr. LLINGTON. If the gentleman will allow me, I will 
state that there has come from the Senate a MU iem on this subject 
which I think gives the information that the House desires. 

Mr. HULICK. Yes; there is a report here favoring the adop- 
tion of the joint resolution, with a map showing the location of 
the islands. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. IL should like to know what the proposition 
before the House is. 

Mr. HULICK. It is due to the honorable chairman of our Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs to state that my attention was called this 
morning to this joint resolution having diim adopted on yesterday 
by the Senate and to the fact that an amendment was necessary. 
The chairman of the committee being absent at the moment, and 
the close of the session being so near, and fearing that he might 
not return to the Hall in time, I thought proper to bring the mat- 
ter before the House, as requested. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. What is the matter? 

Mr. HULICK. It is a Senate joint resolution authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy to appoint a board of three officers of the 
Navy to proceed to Navassa d (there is an amendment includ- 
ing Swan Island) to examine and report w the practicability 
of 5 a coaling station for the United States Govern- 
ment on the island. The urgency of the matter is that it is neces- 
sary to have the joint resolution amended so as to go back to the 
deron: and have the amendment acted upon there before adjourn- 
men 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Has the matter ever been considered by the 
House Naval Committee? 

Mr.HULICK. Ithasnot. The joint resolution came over here 
this morning, with the request that it be brought before the House 
at this time, and in the absence of the chairman I was asked to 

resent it. 
> Mr. DOCKERY. Do I understand that the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the House has not considered this subject? 

Mr. HULICK. It has not. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, I know nothing about this 
measure and I do not know that any of my colleagues know any- 
thing about it. It seems to me that it is a matter that ought to 
be considered by the Committee on Naval Affairs, and I hope my 
colleague will not press it at this time. 

Mr. HULICK. I knew nothing about it until it was presented 


to me this morning. 
Does the gentleman withdraw 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the resolution? 

Mr. HULICK. If there is objection to it I will not press it. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I think it is due to the committee and to 
the House that the matter should be examined by the Committee 
on Naval Affairs before any action is taken. 

Mr. WELLINGTON. In the Senate the Committee on Com- 
merce considered the matter. The Naval Committee does not 
ap to have had 5 do with it. 

Mr. HULICK. No, sir; the Committee on Commerce did not 
consider this resolution. That report was concerning the estab- 
lishment of a light-house and not for a coaling station. However, 


XXVIII—404 : 


tion at this time. 


THANKS TO THE SPEAKER. 

Mr. TURNER of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I offer the resolution 
which I send to the desk. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this House are due, and are hereby tendered, 
to Hon. THomas B. REED, Speaker of the House of resentatives, for the 
ability. efficiency, and strict impartiality with which he has discharged the 
arduous duties of his office during the present session of Congress. 


MP DockE 
5 SKERY. Let us have a rising vote, Mr. Speaker. 

.The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DINGLEY). The question is 
on the adoption of the resolution presented by the gentleman from. 
Georgia [Mr. TURNER] and just read by the Clerk. Those in favor 
of the adoption of the resolution will please rise. 

All the members present rose. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The resolution is agreed to by a 
unanimous vote. [Applause.] 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. CROW THER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled a bill of 
the PURI HAE when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 8159) to pension Mrs. Martha M. Gibson. 

B. J. VAN VLECK. 


Mr.JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of Senate bill No. 2415, for the relief of 
B. J. Van Vleck, administrator of Henry Van Vleck, deceased. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Treasurer of the United States shall pay, out 
ofany money in his hands not otherwise appropriated, to B. J. Van Wieck, 
administrator of Henry Van Vleck, deceased, or to his duly authorized at- 
torneys in fact, the sum of $4,520.20, being the amount due said Henry Van 
Vieck at the time of his death asa ce on account of extra work done on 
the locks of the St. Falls Canal, Mic! , with interest thereon from 
October 2, 1882, the date of approval of said by the Secretary of War. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of this bill? 
Mr. BLUE. Reserving the right to object, I should like to hear 


something abont this case. 

The SP. protempore. The gentleman from Kansas ? 
Por reserves, until an explanation has been made, the right to 
object. 

Mr. JENKINS. I wish to say to my friend from Kansas [Mr. 
BLUE] and any other gentlemen who may feel interested in this 
case that the bill provides for the payment of the sum mentioned 
to the administrator of Henry Van Vleck, d: on account of 
a contract that was made between Van Vleck and the United States 
for some work upon the Soo Canal. Mr. Van Vleck, when his 
accounts were presented,insisted that there was due him some 
$24,000; but finally it was arranged between him and the Govern- 
ment that only $4,500—the sum mentioned in the bill—should be 
paid. Before payment was made, however, Mr. Van Vleck died; 
and the Government held that payment could not be made to any 
other person than the administrator of the estate. As appears i 
the report, the War Department has declared that in law 
equity this amount is due and should be paid. _ The claim has met 
the unanimous approval of the Committee on Claimsof this House, 
as well as of the similar committee in the Senate; and the bill has 
been passed by the Senate unanimously. The beneficiary, the 
widow of the man to whom this money was originally due, is now 
70 years of The amount has been due since 1876. I hope 
this statement will satisfy my friend from Kansas, 

Mr. LINNEY. Has there any final settlement of the estate 
between the administrator and the distributees? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Let us hear the report. 

Mr. BLUE. Under what Department of the Government was 
this work done? 

Mr. JENKINS. The War 355 

Mr. BLUE. What does that Department say about the claim? 


Mr. JENKINS. The Department says that in law and equity 
it should be paid. 
Mr. BLUE. I should like to hear the statement of the War 


Department. 
Mr. JENKINS. It is a part of the report. 
The report (by Mr. Minor of Wisconsin) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2687) for the 
relief of B. J. Van Vleck, administrator, having had the same under consid- 
eration, leave to submit the following report, which was made to the 
Fifty-first, ty-second, and Fifty-third Congresses, which we adopt: 

[House Report No. 790, Fifty-second Congress, first session.] 

'The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4311) for the 
relief of B. J. Van Vleck, administrator, having had the same under consid- 
eration, beg leave to submit the following report: 

This claim was before the mittee on Claims of the Fifty-first 
and was favorably reported by said committee in said Congress, which re- 
port so fully covers the facts in the case that your committee reproduce it 
entire and adopt it as their report. 
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[House Report No. 1390, Fifty-first Congress, first session.] 
The object of the bill is to V being a bal - 
ance alleged to be due for ns work on the locks of the Ta eon 
Canal, in Michigan. The co tee addressed the War Department for in- 
formation and received in reply information as follows: 
“WAR DEPARTMENT, Washington, March 22, 1890. 


„Stn: I return herewith House bill 4983, for the relief of B. J. Van Vleck, 
administrator of Henry Van Vleck, deceased, referred to this Department 
on the 4th instant, and invite your attention to the inclosed letter from the 
Chief of Engineers, dated the 20th instant, and a report on this subject from 
Col. O. M. Poe, Corps of Lp epi gaea ihe I7th instant, which contains all 
the information of record in his office in this claim. 


"Ve tfully, 
dian: á “REDFIELD PROCTOR, 
“Hon. W. G. LAIDLAW, ‘Secretary of War, 
* Chairman Committee on Claims, House of Representatives." 


"OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
"UNITED STATES ARMY, 
“ Washington, D. C., March 20, 1890. 
„Sin: I have the honor to return herewith letter of the 4th instant, from 
the chairman of the Committee on Claims of the House of Representatives, 
requesting information touching Y of passage of House bill 4983, 
-first Congress, first session, A bill for the relief of B. J. Van Vleck, 
trator of Danny Van Vleck, deceased,’ and Dnus say that the papers 
were referred to Col. O. M. Poe, Corps of 5 e officer at present in 
charge of the St. Marys Falls Canal. ColonelPoe's report is submitted here- 
with and contains all the information in his office concerning the matter. 
* Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
“THOS. LINCOLN CASEY, 
* Brigadier-General, Chief of Engineers. 
*" Hon. REDFIELD PROCTOR, 


“ Secretary of War." 


“UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, 
* 3, West Congress street, Detroit, Mich., March 17, 1890. 


“Srr: Concerning House bill 4983, current session, entitled ‘A bill for the 
relief of B. J. Van Vleck, administrator of Henry Van Vleck, deceased,’ 
transmitted to me by indorsement. dated Office Chief of Engineers, March 
10, 1890, for report, I have to submit the Fani VHS 

From the records of this office it pupone that under date of October 2, 
1880, Major Weitzel, the representative of the Governmentin the Van Vieck 
contract of May II. 1876, reported to the Chief of Engineers upon a claim for 
extra compensation for work done and materials furnished for the improve- 
ment to which that contract relates. 'The amount of the claim as presented 
was $23,230.05, and after a full investigation and consideration of the several 
items of the claim Major Weitzel expressed the opinion that the claimant 
was entitled to the sum of $1,520.20. 

“Under date of November 23, 1880, the Chief of Engineers transmitted to 
Mejor Weitzel, for his information and guidance, a copy of an opinion of the 
Judge-Advocate-General of the Army on the case, in which this officer stated 
as his conclusion that the amount approved may legally be paid the con- 
tractor as & ent within the terms and equity of the contract.’ In this 
conclusion the War Department concurred. upon this action of the 
Judge-Advocate-General and of the Secretary of War the Chief of Engineers 
instructed Major Weitzel that the sum of $4,520.20 is authorized to be paid to 
Mr. Van Vleck, and you will please settle with him on the basis of your re- 

rt. While the c. was still under consideration by Major Weitzel—that 
to say, prior to his report of October 2, 1880—ce persons who asserted 
an interest in the matter appealed to him for information in regard to the 
ogress being made in the settlement of the claim. Among these were Mr. 
ames Bellows and Mr. J. Lord. 

“This came to the knowledge of Van Vleck, who, under date of May 24, 
1880, informed Major Weitzel that he had not given Mr. Bellows any 3 
to go to Detroit aud settle the matter. At the same time he formally noti- 
fied Major Weitzel that he would not recognize any settlement or payment 
of moneys on the claim to anyone but ‘myself,’ and revoked all powers of 
attorney theretofore given by him to any person whatsoever to act for or 
represent him in any manner, or to receive any moneys due him reci, Ai 
of the execution of contract for furnishing cut stone for St. Marys Fails 
Canalimprovement. From this and other similar records I infer that there 
was some controversy as to the person or persons who were to be ultimately 
benefited by the payment of whatever sum should be found due the con- 
tractor on final settlement. 

“The immediate effect of this controversy was, doubtless, to put Major 
Weitzel on his guard, and when the amount which was equitably due ba com 
the claim had been determined, and its Permet authorized by the War De- 
partment, he sought to obtain Mr. Van Vleck's own signature to proper 
vouchers. I am informed—but with what degree of accuracy I do not Inow— 
that when the matter had reached this stage Mr. Van Vleck was absent from 
the United States, and it was impracticable to complete the vouchers. Un- 
der date of March 25, 1881, Mr. J. Lord, of Pittsford, N. Y., wrote Major 
Weitzel as follows: 

I learn there is a balance due on the Van Vleck contract for furnishing 
the cut stone for St. Marys Falls Canal lock amounting to about $4,520.20. 
Will Pe pay the balance to me on the Van Vieck power of attorney which is 
filed in the War Department?’ 

* To this question Major Weitzel made re 2, im March 28, 1881, as follows: 

“*T have received your letter of March D, 1. Iam authorized by a letter 
from the Chief of Engineers, dated November 23, 1880, to poy ME Henry Van 
Vleck the sum of $4,520.20 for extra work on his contr: ou have filed a 
power of attorney, which I have. He has filed a letter denying that he ever 
authorized anyone to draw money forhim. Hehas not called forhis balance. 
I do not know how I could safely pay it to ou. 

“If the accounting officers of the Treasury will pass the account, and I 
e an order from the Secretary of War to pay it to you, I suppose I would 


e. 

* I find upon the records here a copy of a communication dated June 4, 1881, 
from Major Weitzel to the Chief of Engineers, in which he gives a short but 
clear account of the case, incloses copies of pepers (some of which are not on 
the records of this office), and asks instructions. 

"While there is nothing of record to show directly that the matter was 
then referred to the accounting officers of the Treasury, yet there is found a 
copy of a decision dated July 21, 1881, by the Third Auditor of the Treasury, 
in which he expresses the opinion that the work done was not authorized as 
required by contract, and the claim, therefore, is outside its provisions and 
for unliquidated damages, and can not be entertained by the accounting offi- 
cers of the 3 

„The claim was therefore disallowed by him. and the papers were referred 
to the Second Comptroller for his official action. The Second Comptroller 
oe oy with the Third Auditor in disallow: the claim. The foregoing 


em all the information in this office bearing upon the claim and its 
present status. The w. : 
“The War Departme 


le may be summed up in a few words, viz: 
nt has recognized as both legaland equitable a claim to 


the extent of $4,520.20. The Treasury Department has held that the claim is 
IAE Cre peg herewith returned. 

“The papers referre me are here return 

“All of which is respectfully submitted. 40 M. 


= POE, 
* Colonel of Engineers, Brevet Brigadier-General, U. S. A. 
“The CHIEF or ENGINEERS, U. S. A., Washington, D. C. 


The foregoing are substantially the reports submitted to the Fifty- first 
Fifty-second, and Fifty-third Congresses, and your Committee on aime: 
after a careful and conscientious examination of a complete set of documents 
ad papers inthe case, find the facts as above set forth to be clearly estab- 

ed. 


A summary of documents filed with the claim shows the following state of 


facts: 
DH Van Vleck th 
used in the construction ot the Joss t Be Mace Falle Oni e be 

o That Major Weitzel was in charge of said work, and was the author- 
ized agent of the United States Government for the prosecution and com- 
pletion of said work. 

(3) That it was found necessary during the progress of the work to change 
the plans and ifications for work and material. 

(4) That or Weitzel, as the legally constituted agent of the United 
States Government for the prosecution and completion of said work, did di- 
rect the said Henry Van Vleck to do additional and extra work from that 
contemplated in the original contract, and for such extra and additional 
work so directed to be done by the said Major Weitzel the said Henry Van 
Mace E full and fair compensation, with 10 per cent added for 

5) Com ti omised b Weitzel, 

e was by law and Dy direction of F - ym 
tract for this extra labor and material. 

(6) That the said Henry Van Vleck did do and perform all work required of 
him by Major Weitzel, and to his entire satisfaction, as shown by a personal 
letter from that officer to the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army. 

(7) That said work amounted to $4,520.20, which amount was allowed and 
by the War Department ordered paid to Henry Van Vleck. 

(8) But before said Van Vieck could report to receive his check the audit- 
ing officers of the Treasury Department refused to pass the accounts, for the 
reason that the supplementary contract was not in writing, but was an oral 
contract made by jor Weitzel, who alone, as engineer in charge, was 
authorized to incur this additional expense of $1,520.20. The committee recom- 
mend the passage of the bill after being amended as follows: 

Strike out all after the word “ Michigan " in the tenth line of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of this bill? 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, in my remarks the other day I 
called attention to the fact that our appropriations this year run 
up to $515,984,820.49, and if the Republicans succeed, as they seem 
to hope, in the election next November, they will control the Gov- 
ernment during the last four months of the fiscal year, and in that 
event they will most probably spend the full amount appropriated 
and very probably in the next rit ary will be asking for large 
deficiencies. The census of 1890 tells us that the expenditures of 
our State, county, district, and municipal organizations amounted 
that year to $569,252,634. 

This sum added to the appropriations of this Congress would 
make the enormous aggregate of $1,085,237,454.49, a sum far ex- 
ceeding the expenditures of any other Government on earth. 

I will read some figures which I have prepared upon this subject: 

The dene amount of Government expenditures, next to those 
of the United States, are those of Russia, which amounted last year 
to $885,005,996. The expenses of France during the year 1893 were 
$690,184,119; of Great Britain in 1895, $469,592,105. Next comes 
Italy, whose governmental expenses in the year 1895-96 were 
$337,868,552. Then comes the German pire, whose expenses 
in 1895-96 were $297,240,240; Spain, in 1894-95, $154,727,145.20; the 
Netherlands, 1894. 131,491, guilders; Belgium, 1893, $78,905,- 
800; Portugal, 1892-93, $51,854,191; Sweden, 1896, $27,144,180; 
Denmark, 1895, $16,576,741; Switzerland, $15,918,000. 

Mr. OWENS. What does the gentleman say our annual ex- 
penses are? 

Mr. WHEELER. The annual expenses of our Government, 
Federal, State, county, and municipal, are now about $1,100,000,000. 

Mr. OWENS. Then if this bill should be passed they would 
amount to $1,100,004,520. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JENKINS: And 20 cents! [Renewed laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER. Lregret that some of my friends do not seem 
to appreciate the gravity of the situation. 

ey do not seem to realize that to maintain our Government, 
Federal, State, municipal, etc., we are spending nearly $4,000,000 
a day, and that the monarchical and imperial nations of Europe, 
which we have been accustomed to regard as very extravagant, are 
in fact expending much less than wedo. It is true that those gov- 
ernments have some other expenses which do not appear in the 
figures I have given, in their various local organizations, such as 
counties, departments, cantons, etc., but with the exception of 
Germany none of the minor or subordinate governments incur 
expenditures which have any approximation or similitude to the 
expenses of the States, cities, and counties of our country. The 
kingdom of Prussia and other governments included in the Ger- 
man Empire of course expend considerable amounts of money, 
but every expenditure of the German Empire and all the govern- 
ments of any character connected with it are very much less than 
the gross expenditures which are borne by the people of the 
United States. 

In Russia and other governments I have named, the cpana: 
itures other than those I haye mentioned are comparatively little, 
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and the figures I have read are substantially the cost of maintain- 
ing those governments. My friend, Mr. DINGLEY, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, made a 
speech yesterday in which he insisted that the evils under which 
we are suffering could all be remedied by enacting laws to in- 
crease the revenues. That,of course, means an increase of 

tion. In other words, the distinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means would relieve the sufferings of an already 
overtaxed people by immediately proceeding to legislate so as to 
increase their burdens. 

I desire to say with all the emphasis in my power that the evil 
is not that our revenues are not great enough, but the crushing 
evil under which we are suffering is the enormous expenditures 
of our Government. We Sia pue to-day, in our Federal, State, 
city, and other governmental organizations, a sum greater than 
the entire value of the cotton crop, and the entire value of the 
wheat crop, and the entire value of the corn crop, and the entire 
value of the oat crop, and the entire value of the tobacco crop, all 
put together. 

Bear in mind, this is not the profit on these crops which we 
spend, but the entire gross value which the farmers of the United 
States receive for all the cotton, wheat, corn, oats, and tobacco 
which they produce. If such enormous expenditures continue, 
bankruptcy and ruin must be the final result. 

The SP. R pro tempore. The Chair suggests that the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] is proceeding by unani- 
mous consent. There is nothing before the House. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not wish to detain the House longer. I 
desired before adjourning to admonish my fellow-members upon 
the matter, which is worthy of the most serious consideration. 
It is a matter of the most serious importance to all the laboring 
people of our land. 

Mr. JENKINS. I wish to say to my friend from Alabama : 
WHEELER] that this is a just claim and is admitted to be such by 
the Department of the Government having knowledge of the facts. 
The War Department has said in the report just read that this 
claim ought to be uL It does not make any difference what 
other amounts the Government may be expending or what other 
amounts it may owe. This Government is big enough to pay its 
just debts. If any further statement is deemed necessary in su 

rt of this bill, I yield to my colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. 

INOR] who is a member of the Committee on Claims. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the consid- 
eration of this bill? 

Mr. BLUE. It appears that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. MiNoR] has given peat attention to this case; I hope he 
will state the matter briefly. 

Mr. MINOR of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I made the report on 
this bill after a very careful examination of all the papers in the 
case; and I can assure the House a. were quite voluminous. 
The facts, simply stated, are these: Van Vleck took a con- 
tract from the Government in 1876 to prepare and place in T 
tion the stone necessary for the locks at the St. Marys Falls 
Canal. The plans had been prepared by the Government, and the 
specifications submitted and, for the time being, approved by the 
engineer in charge of the work, But when they began the work 
of constructing the locks it was at once seen t the ifica- 
tions and plans were insufficient, and that it would be advisable 
to change them and adopt another system. By changing the 
plans, E the size of the stone to be used, and adopting a 

ifferent method of dressing it, it was ascertained that they could 
make the work much more satisfactory, more durable, and in 
every way more desirable to the Government. Major Weitzel, 
who was the officer in charge of the work, reported to General 
Poe, whose headquarters were at Detroit, being in charge of that 
division, as to the necessity for some change in the plans, and 
General Poe communicated with the Department at Washington, 
who approved of the change. Major Weitzel made a trip to the St. 
Marys Falls Canal, and while on board the steamboat stated in a 
conversation with Mr. Van Vleck that the Government had de- 
the plans of the work, and submitted to him the 

ifications. He said to him, Now, if you will 


cided to chan 
new plans an 
proceed with the work you shall have all that belongs to you asextra 
pay, and 10 per cent additional for the superintending of the work.” 
ow, let me say to the members of the House, what I presume 
most of them are aware of, that the Government reserves the 
right in such contracts to change the plans and specifications as 
the work progresses. The only difficulty about this matter was 
that the contract or c of contract was not in writing, and 
the law requires that such provision shall be in writing. But, 
eus d on a steamboat and no writing material convenient or at 
hand, it was necessarily a mere verbal contract, but was carried 
out faithfully and to the letter by the contractor. Major Weitzel 
recognized the fact that the contract, so far as its moral provisions 
are concerned, was absolutely binding upon him and binding upon 
the War Department, which recognized him as its representative. 
The work was completed under the new contract, with the 


approval of General Poe and the Secretary of War, and when it 
was completed it was conceded by the officers in charge that the 
contractor had done the work well, that he had done it honestly, 
and had earned the money to which he was entitled by reason of 
the changed plans. The check was made out by General Weitzel 


and sent to him for the full amount of thework done. Butinthe 
meantime, Mr. Van Vleck, being a contractor by occupation, had 
gone down into Mexico to take a contract for the construction of 
a railroad, and as a co uence did not get possession of the 
check for several months. fore his return the account had been 
passed into the Treasury Department, and the Auditor refused to 
pay it for the reason that the supplemental contract was not in 
writing, and hence was technically contrary to the law. 

Mr. BLUE. Is that all? 

Mr. MINOR of Wisconsin. That is the exact condition of the 
case. [Cries of ** Vote!" ** Vote!" 

Mr. BLUE. I desired, Mr. Speaker, to understand this matter 
thoroughly before interposing objection or assenting to its con- 
sideration at this time. It seems, so far as the claim is concerned, 
that all the objection that exists against the payment depends 
solely upon the technical objection to this supplemental contract, 
which increased the work, that it was not reduced to writing. 

Mr. MINOR of Wisconsin. "That is all. 

Mr. BLUE. But it is conceded that the Government gained 
the full benefit of the services of this man, his labor, and the ma- 
terial; and it is also apparent that this bill has come from the 
Senate, and if it is to be made available as an appropriation at this 
session of Congress it will have to be passed promptly. 

Mr. MINOR of Wisconsin. Let me te to the tleman 
that in the Fifty-first, Fifty-second, and y-third Congresses 
this same bill was = 

Mr. BLUE. So the bill, in the shape in which it is, is presented 
to Congress now fora final settlement of thisclaim. "This supple- 
mental contract was not in writing, which is alleged to be the only 
irregularity about it; but that has been condoned by the action of 
the Government itself, and has been taken out of the statutes 
of fraud, so to speak, and it appears to me that on the explana- 
tion of the gentleman from Wisconsin the claim is a fair one, and 
I do not care to in ose an objection to its consideration. 

But, Mr. Speaker, 1 wish to say at the same time, as a member 
of the Appropriations Committee, that I must insist on making 
objections where bills are sought to be passed at this late hour in 
the session that carry "ma appropriations, with nearly all of the 
members absent. And I refer especially to bills which appear 
before the House for the first time and which have had no previous 
consideration in this body, appropriating considerable sums of 
money. Itis not fair to the members who are here, and while 
withdrawing the objection to this particular bill, which seems to 
be meritorious on the statement made, I do not want it to be taken 
as a precedent for what I shall do with reference to other matters 
of a similar character. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Isthere objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

'There was no objection. 

Mr. DOCKERY. It seems to me, Mr. S er, that at this late 
hour bills carrying large demands on the ought not to 
be offered, especially with the meager membership of the House 
that is now present. Although a strong sense of public duty may 
make it incumbent upon some member to object, under such cir- 
cumstances it seems un ious" to do so. I hope, therefore, 
while I do not object in the present instance, that no other bills 
involving appropriations will be presented for consideration. 

Mr. DAL Ithink I can assure the gentleman from Mis- 
souri that none others will be presented. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, and ordered 
to a third ing; and being read the third time, it was passed, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take a 
recess until 2 o'clock. 

The question was submitted; and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. OWENS and Mr. WHEELER demanded a division. 

Mr.DALZELL. Ihopethe gentlemen will not insist upon that. 

Mr. OWENS. Isimply want recognition for the consideration 
of a small bill. I have troubled the House but very little. 

Mr. DALZELL. With the present membership of the House, 
I do not think the gentlemen ought to insist upon that. 

Mr.OWENS. Ihavetriedbutonce during this session to getrec- 
ognition, and I would like to have it on a very small matter. This 
is a bill which through our Pension Committee for the bene- 
fit of a bedridden Mexican soldier, helpless, with no estate—— 

Mr. DOCKERY. Ihope the motion for a recess will be with- 
drawn to allow the gentleman to be recognized. This side of 
the House has had no recognition. The bill carries no appropria- 
tion, as I understand it. 
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Mr. DALZELL. I want to say to my friend from Kentucky 


that there are at least half a dozen gen to my angen 
who are in precisely the same situation as he is, and who make 
the same appeal, but in the interest of wise legislation, which is 
no legislation at all at this time, there ought to be no hesitation 
about taking the recess. 12 25 
Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I distinctly heard my colleague 
. OWENS] address the Chair twice before the gentleman from 
nnsylvania was recognized. : 

The SPEAKER protempore. The Chair desires to say that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania had notified him, long before the 
completion of the preceding matter, that he desired to make that 
motion. i 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. But still my colleague [Mr. 
OWENS] had addressed the Speaker twice at the time that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania made the motion. 

. WILLIS. I have a bill here myself, but I am willing to 
hold it in abevance, for the reason stated. 

Mr. WHEELER. I also have a bill. 

Mr. DALZELL. Ia tothe gentleman from Kentucky to 
consider the fact that if he is recognized there ought to be half a 
dozen others recognized in the same way. 

Mr. OWENS. ere are very few members who have not 
passed bills. I have not passed one, nor bad recognition for a 
"e bill, and I have never objected to any bills being considered. 

.DALZELL. I hope the House will sustain this motion, 
under the circumstances. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the House took 
& recess until 2 o'clock p. m. 

The recess having expired, the House, at 2 o'clock p. m., resumed 
its session. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced, in pursuance of the authority granted and duty im- 
posed upon the presiding officer of the Senate by the provisions of 
theact making appropriations for the expenses of the government 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1897, and for other p the presiding officer of the Senate 
hadappointed Senators Harris, FAULKNER, and MCMILLAN mem- 
bers of the Joint Select Committee to make Investigations of the 
ao and Reformatory Institutions of the District of Co- 

umbia. . 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 

following resolution: 


Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be appointed by the Chair, to 
join a si committee inted by the House of Representatives, to wait 
upon the President of the United States and inform him that the two Houses, 
P of the present session, are ready to adjourn 
unless the dent has some other communication to make to them. 

In compliance with the foregoing the Chair appointed Mr. SHERMAN and 
Mr. SMITH as said committee. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. CROWTHER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled the bill 
[s 2415) for the relief of B. J. Van Vleck, administrator of Henry 

an Vleck, deceased; when the Speaker signed the same. 

LEAVE TO WITHDRAW PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, on motion of Mr. Kerr, leave was 
granted to withdraw from the files of the House, without 2 
copies, the papers in the case of Andrew B. Keith, Fifty-four 
Congress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Strait, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. STEPHENSON, in itely, on account of sickness in his 
family. 

To Wir. WARNER, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. McCormick, for four days, to attend a funeral. 5 

To Mr. STRODE of Nebraska, for ten days, on account of sick- 
ness in his family. t : 

'To Mr. AvERY, for the remainder of this session, on account of 
sickness in his family. 

MRS. ANNA WEDEL. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. er, I ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5782) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Mrs. Anna Wedel. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
‘ to upon the pensfon roll the name of Mrs. Anna Wedel, widow 


directed 
of the late Dr. Henry R. Wedel, assistant surgeon of the Fourth Minnesota 


Volunteer Infantry, at the rate of $50 a month, and to pay her a pension at 
that rate. in lieu of the pension from and after the 
sage of this act. 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions recommended the follow- 
ing amendments: 


In line 7 strike out the word “fifty " and insert the word "twenty"; and 
in line 9 strike out the words from and after the passage of this act. d 


she is now receiving, pas- 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr.Speaker, I ask that the report of the com- 
mittee, which is very brief, be read to the House. 

The SPEAKER. dj cotes real eg ed im 

The report (by Mr. THOMAS) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
5182) granting an increase of pension to $50 per month to Anna Wedel, widow 
of Dr. Henry R. Wedel, late assistant oo Fourth Minnesota Volunteer 
Infantry, aa E scies examined considered the facts presented, 
respectial y report: 

Dr. Henry R. Wedel served as assistant Fourth Minnesota Vol- 
unteer Infantry, from September 11, 1862, to February 9, 1865, when he was 

in as surgeon of said regiment, and served as such until June 15, 
1865, when his resignation was accepted on account of family and business 
affairs, and he was honorably e filed a claim for pension 
5 8. 1887, but died April 24, 1887, before action was taken thereon. 
e aj t was married to soldier October 30, 1865. and filed claim for 
pension June 24, 1887, which was rejected February 9, 1895, on the ground of 
no record and failure, after examination, to show that soldier'salleged 
Y to spine or back was due to military service, or that death cause was 

ue to service. 

She filed elaim under act of June 27, 1890, which was allowed from October 
20, 1890, at $8 per month, and she is at that rate. 

The 5 six reputable citizens and neighbors filed with the com- 
mittee shows t she is f or 
ad ber qr Sv cv and household furniture and about $30) left her by her 


being to help herself, and she has no income except her 
pesos of $8 per month, and will be dependent upon public chart ,88 
r means are fast 


being exhausted. 
Dr. Franklin C. Staples and Dr. J. B. MeGaughey also testify that Anna 
Wedel has been an in tha 


for more than twenty years, and t for more 
than two last past, owing to ansemia, nerve exhaustion, dilatation of 
the sto: and pulm hemorrhage, she has been almost constantly con- 
fined to her room—a portion of the time to her bed—being — S to 
perform any manual labor and requiring the almost constant care and assist- 


ance of another ju: 
She is now weil advanced in her -fifth year, and has no income but her 


nsion, the small sum received from life insurance bemg almost exhausted, 
hus rende her nearly destitute. No reasonable hope of her recovery or 
improvement in health. 


fifty," in line 7, and insert twenty“ in place thereof. 

Strike out all the printed bill after the word “ receiving," in 8. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The amendments of the committee were to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


HENRY F. THORNTON, 


Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
peas consideration of the bill (H. R. 1064) for the relief of 

enry F. Thornton. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Pensions be, and is hereby, 
direeted to issue to Henry F. Thornton, late of First Virginia Volunteers 
Mexican war, a certificate of paoa at the rate of $25 per month. in lieu of 
certificate No. 9623 now held by said Thornton as a survivor of said war. 

Src. 2. That this act take effect from December 25, 1895. 

'The Committee on Pensions recommended the following amend- 
ments: 


In line 6 strike out the words “twenty-five” and insert in lieu thereof the 
Strike out all of section 2. 


au Hr aps . Isthere objection to the present consideration 
e ? 

Mr. CROWTHER.  Ishould like to have the report read. 

The report (by Mr. CoLsON) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1004) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of Henry F. Thornton," beg leave to submit the 
i t said bill do gos D J— à 

er cedi with Mexico. He was 


granted pension of $8 per month provided by the act of January 29, 1887, 

and this was subsequently per month under the act of Janu- 
5, 1893, upon his pro dependence and total disability. 

"The pa on file at the Pension Bureau show that Mr. Thornton is 7] years 

old, a erer paral agitans, erally in such 

a condition physically as to be wholly vu ag ee for earning a support by 

manual labor. It is further shown that has absolutely no property or 


source of income aside 


pension. 
There are several precedents for the allowance of an increased rating to 


the wholly disabled and Eisen eric Sa n i ea er deer 
committee believe that su lents may be followed with propriety and 
9 


wingamendments are recommended: Strike out the word “ twenty- 
five," in line 6, and substitute therefor the word “fifteen.” Strik 
second section of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OWENS. r. Speaker, I want to call attention to the bill 
and to the amendment. The bill, as I stated this morning, is for 
the relief of an old, bedridden Mexican soldier. As the report 
shows, he is a victim of paralysis and rheumatism, and utterly 
unable to do any 3 labor. He is utterly without means of 
support, and in addition to himself there is his aged wife, who is 
also in no condition to perform any labor. He is now drawing a 


e out the 
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pension of "ape month. I introduced this bill, asking for $25 

month. e committee returned the bill with a report show- 

that he was utter:y incapacitated from labor and that he is 
without means of support for himself or wife, but recommended 
anincrease to $15 instead of $25. Of course I should not have 
i ed of introducing a bill for an increase like that, and I ask 
the House to pass the bill as it was originally introduced, provid- 
ing for an allowance of $25 per month. I ask the House to vote 
down the amendment. 

Mr. COOKE of Illinois. What is the age of the soldier? 

Mr. OWENS. He is over 70 years old—I think 72 years now. 
He is on a bed of sickness, from which he will probably never 
rise. The 3 think so. 

Mr. DINGLEY. hope the gentleman will not ask to raise the 
amount reported by the committee, but that he will let it stand 
as re 2 
Mr. OWENS. That is only an increase of $3 a month. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Ithink we had better not increase the amount 
over that reported by the committee. That would be a very un- 
usual mu del do. 

Mr. OWENS. The committee, as I understand, just took up 
the proposition that he was utterly unable to labor, and that he 
had no means of support for either himself or wife, and yet only 
increased the amount $3 per month! 

Mr.DINGLEY. I presume the committee has reported the 
amount in accordance with a certain rule that they have estab- 
lished in other cases. 

Mr. OWENS. All that there was before the committee were 
the facts of his service and the fact of his physical condition. 

Mr. DINGLEY. While the amount is of no consequence, I dis- 
like to increase it over the amount reported by the committee. 
.Mr.O S. The increase is of no co uence. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The principle is one that I think we had bet- 
ter not undertake to modify. e had better simply do what the 
committee have recommended in the matter, since that is the in- 
creased amount they recommend. I hope the gentleman will not 

ress his amendment to increasé the amount, unless some reason 

iven perona what has been stated. 

. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I will state that this bill was con- 
sidered very carefully by the committee, and it was thought that 
$15 a month was adequate in consideration of the evidence that 
was presented to the committee, and I hope that the gentleman 
will not insist on increasing the amount over that reported by the 
committee. 

Mr. OWENS. What rule was followed by the committee, I do 
not know. I do not think they took evidence as to whether that 


was enough. 

Mr. THOMAS. I did not say that any particular rule was fol- 
lowed. That was the statement made by the gentleman from 
Maine. But the committee considered the case and came to this 
conclusion, and I shall be obliged to stand by the action of the 


committee. 

Mr. OWENS. This is an increase of only $3a month. In view 
of the peculiar condition in which this old man finds himself—on 
a bed of sickness from which, according to his paysan, he will 
never rise again, and the condition of his wife—I do not think this 
House ought to stand on that amount and increase his pension 
only $3. tter not raise it at all. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the committee. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. OWENS. Division! 

Mr. CROWTHER. Thatis on the amendments proposed by the 
committee. 

Mr. THOMAS. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, I would as soon the House killed 
the bill as to pass it with an increase of $3. 

The House divided on the question of agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments. 5 

Mr. OWENS (pending the announcement). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
consent to withdraw the bill. 

TheSPEAKER. Without objection, the bill will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


MELANCTHON M'COY. 


Mr. HERMANN. Mr. Speaker, JL ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 94) 5 the 
nsion of Melancthon McCoy, of Company K, One hun and 
orty-eighth Illinois Infantry. : 
The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby. 
directed pace on the pension roll the name of Melancthon McCoy, late of 
Company K, One hundred and forty-eighth Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him at the rate of $25 per month, in lieu of the pension he is now ving. 

Mr. HERMANN. Mr. Speaker, let the report also be read for 
the information of the House. 


The report (by Mr. PICKLER) was read, as follows: 
The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
of pension to M. 


94) granting an elancthon McCoy, having carefully 
considered the facts in the case. — t 

be mer enlisted February M. 1585. and was honorably discharged Sep- 
tember 5, 1865. 

It a that on July 4. ie was seriously injured by the premature 
explosion of a cannon, one of eyes being blown out and the sight of the 


other greatly im since which time he has become blind to such an ex- 
tent as to require some one to him. In addition to this, he lost several 
fin; and otherwise crip 


his hands, one arm being entirely useless. 
uly 9, 1890, he made application under the act of June 27 of that year,and 
was allowed the maximum rate thereunder. He hasa wife and child de- 
IY aye: AN and absolutely no property or income except this pension 

teer m is, Will the Government allow this soldier to become a public 
rt ens end his days in the poorhouse? 'There seems to be no alternative 
Your committee believe that such an evil should not come to = and 
hie er tfully recommend the passage of the bill with the following 
amen d 

In line 8, after the word hereby.“ insert “authorized and." 

In line 6 strike out the words "at the rate" and insert in lieu thereof the 
words a pension." 

Mr. HERMANN. Mr. , I know the old veteran for 
whose relief the pending bill is intended. He resides in my home 
county. Imeet him frequently on the streets when I return home. 
He 1s a moral and tem: te man, and a good, responsible citizen. 
He served his country in its trying hours, and was faithful in his 
devotion to the cause of freedom and Union. By the accident 
mentioned in the report just read he has lost the use of his eye- 
sight. This has impaired and destroyed his ability to earn a live- 
lihood, and to this may be added his present reduced condition 
financially. In fact, it may be said he is ney iless, but 
with the aid of an industrious, devoted wife and the services of 
affectionate children he is able to keep the wolf from the door. 
I ask that the bill may pass in the closing hours. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Theamendments recommended by the committee were agreed to, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

LEWIS KEISER. 


Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 7740) granting 
an increase of pension to Lewis Keiser, of Hubbell, Nebr. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place upon the pension roll, subject to the pro- 
visions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Lewis Keiser, of 


Hubbell, Nebr., latea member of Company B, Ninety-third Regiment Illinois 


Infantry Volunteers, at the rate of $72 per month, in lieu of the penaion he is 
now receiving. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

AE ORUE, Let us hear why this man is to be given $72 a 
month, 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, this is the case of a 
private soldier who served 1 for three years. He received 
a sunstroke and injury to the back while in the service. He is 
now 74 years of age, without means to Suppor, himself otherwise 
than a small house, and dependent upon those who are not legally 
bound for hissupport. He is a helpless paralytic. His condition 
is utterly pitiable. He can not even sit up without being propped. 
He needs assistance for every possible movement of his pady He 
can say yes and no sometimes in a way that those about him can 
understand. A stranger could not even understand that. If he 
had the power of speech he might make good his case before the 
Pension Office. Asitis, his case had several special examinations, 
and the examiners have made various reports. More than half of 
the ial examiners have reported that in their judgment his 
disability is due to service origin—part of them that it is due to 
the sunstroke and part of them to the injury of the back. Yet 
in spite of these reports the Pension Office has turned him down. 

Mr. OWENS. What do you ask for him? 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Seventy-two dollars a month. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. What is he getting now? 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. He is now pensioned at the rate of 
$12 a month, under the act of 1890. The report shows that a spe- 
cial medical examiner sent out by the Pension Office says: : 

This claimant is afflicted the worst, with paralysis agitans, of any person I 
have ever * * * requires the constant care attention of another 
all of the time, night and day, as much as a babe less than a month old. 

A more pitiable case was never presented to the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. HERMANN. It should pass. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. ask for a vote, Mr. Speaker, on 
the amendments recommended i the committee. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were agreed to, 

Mr. OWENS. I want to say to the gentleman, that just shows 
the difference between living in Nebraska and living in Kentucky. 
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In this case $72 is given to the man, while $25 is refused to a man 
who lives in Kentucky who is oe leaps gass as much. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky a question. Is the disability of the soldier to whom you 
refer traceable to service origin? 

Mr. OWENS. That is what the Pension Department allowed 
him a pension for. 

Mr. ANDREWS. He was pensioned on a service disability con- 
tracted in the Mexican war. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
ecu ux being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 

e, an A 

Mr. of Nebraska. I ask that the title be amended to 
conform to the recommendation of the committee. 

. The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendment to the 
title will be considered as agreed to. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered, 


REPORT OF BERLIN SILVER COMMISSION, 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a report 
from the Committee on Printing, a Senate concurrent resolution, 
which would be privileged if properly reported, but which, as it 


stands, requires unanimous consent. It the Senate yester- 
day, and I have been requested to ask for its consideration by the 
ouse, 


The concurrent resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there 
be qune 5.000 copies of Senate Document No. 274, Fifty-third Con sec- 
ond session, ings of the Berlin Silver Commission of 1894, with index, 
8,000 copies to be for the use of the House of Representatives and 2,000 for the 
use of the Senate. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, upon that I desire to submit some 
observations, and if Iam recognized I will yield ten minutes to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. MAGUIRE]. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I have the floor, Mr. er. Idid not 
know that the gentleman desired to debate this question at all, 
and having asked for unanimous consent, I feel that I ought not 
to yield the floor if the gentleman wants to make any protracted 
observations, but I hope he will have consent for a few minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. I understood that this was a privileged report. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. It is. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then it did not require unanimous consent. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Not at all. 

Mr. BAILEY. My understanding was that the gentleman from 
Tennessee submit a privileged report and resumed his seat, 
whereupon I took the floor. Of course I have no disposition to 
take the gentleman off the floor, but seeing that he had resumed 
his seat and that the Speaker was about to submit the question on 
the adoption of the privileged report, I took the floor. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I have no objection in the world, except 
that I did not know the gentleman was about to ask recognition. 

Mr. BAILEY. ThenI did not make myself understood, because 
J intended to tell the gentleman a few moments ago that I desired 
to take the floor, ul believe I did ask him to take the floor and 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that the gentleman have five minutes. 

Mr. DALZELL. Is this a privileged report? . 

Mr. RICHARDSON. It is. It provides for printing for the 
two Houses of Congress. ou 

Mr. DALZELL. How much will it cost? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I do not know. It is a report that was 
submitted in the Senate by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], 
the chairman of the Committee on Printing, and I do not find any 
printed report upon it in the RECORD, so that I can not state the 


Mr. DALZELL. Has it been considered by the Printing Com- 
mittee of this House? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Only by myself. That is why I asked 
unanimous consent for its consideration. I stated that it was a 
priv urga report because it provides for printing for the two 

uses 


ouses. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. What would be the probable 
cost of this printing? J 

Mr. RICHARDSON, Ido not know. Iam not familiar with 
the document. Itis a miscellaneous document which was printed 
in the last Congress, and this resolution provides for a reprint. 

Mr. McC Y of Kentucky. Is it a lengthy document? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I think not. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. I will ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee whether this is not an exceedingly bulky docu- 
ment, containing the whole proceedings of that conference? Does 
the gentleman know whether it has to be set up again or not? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. No; it does not. The Printing Office has 
the plates. I now yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, has unanimous consent of the 
House been given for the consideration of this resolution? 


The SPEAKER. Unanimous consent has not yet been granted. 
The Chair has indulged gentlemen in some preliminary remarks, 
Mr. RICHARDSON. Iwishtosay, Mr. Speaker, that the reason 
I have presented the resolution at this time is that a special mes- 
senger came to me from the Senate with a request from several 
eese iu that unanimous consent be asked to have this document 
reprinted. 
ir. McCREARY of Kentucky. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man who represented the United States in the Berlin conference? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Ican not answer that question. I have 
not seen the document. 

Mr. McCREARY of 1 There was no representation 
of the United States at the Berlin conference. There was at the 
Brussels conference, but not at the Berlin conference. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The document was printed, as I under- 
stand, in the last Congress, and this is simply to reprint a certain 
number of copies for the use of the Senate and the House. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the statement 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCreary] is correct, and 
that we had no representation at this conference. 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. It was a local conference, and 
the United States were not represented. 
Mr. DALZELL.. Not at all, as Iam informed. I think, Mr. 


Speaker, that under the circumstances I shall have to object. 
CHRISTOPHER C. CUMMINS. 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 

resent consideration of the bill which I send to the Clerk’s desk, 

. R. 8888, to grant an honorable discharge to Christopher C. 
Cummins, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 

and dir to correct the military record of Christopher C. Cummins, 
late a private in Company C of the Eighty-second Regiment of Ohio Volun- 
teer I Mt. and grant &n honorable discharge to date as of the 24th 
day of July, 1865. 

Mr. MARSH. Task that the report be read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of this bill? 'The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from California, and reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MARSH. I believe I have the floor, Mr. Speaker. I have 
not yielded, 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman could not retain the floor when 
the Chair was about to put the question. 

Mr. MARSH. The Chair recognized me. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the gentleman from Illinois will say that he 
wanted to address the House on the bill I will yield. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wants to understand this matter. 
It is true that the gentleman who pro s a bill does not hold 
the floor while unanimous consent is being asked, but at the same 
time it is the custom of the House that a gentleman in charge of 
a bill, if he desires recognition, should first be recognized. 

Mr. BAILEY. I recognize that as a proper custom, and if the 

entleman from Illinois will say that he intended to address the 

ouse on the bill I will yield the point. 

Mr. MARSH. I will say that I rose, the Speaker recognized 
me, and I asked unanimous consent to call up and pass the bill 
which I sent to the Clerk's desk. 

Mr. BAILEY. Which was granted. 

Mr. MARSH. Which was E grena, as I understood, and the 
bill was read; and then I called for the reading of the report for 
the information of the House. 

Mr. BAILEY. Was the report read? 

The SPEAKER. The report has not yet been read. 

Mr. MARSH. Ihave still been holding the floor. 

ME BAILEY. Idid not hear the demand for the reading of 

e report. : 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will ard to the House now that I am going to 
have this time to yield to the gentleman from California, and the 
ay pgs from Illinois will make no progress by trying to keep 
the floor. 

The report (by Mr. Mars) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
8888) entitled An act to grant an honorable discharge to Christopher C. 
Cummins," report the same to the House and recommend its passage. 

Said Cummins was enrolled February 15,1865, and mustered into the serv- 
ice February 18, 1865, to serve one year. He was assigned to service in the 
Sixty-first Ohio Infantry. 

The Sixty-first Ohio Infantry was consolidated with the Eighty-second 
Ohio Infantry March 31, 1865, and said Cummins served faithfull th Com- 
pany I, Eighty-second Ohio Infantry, to July 11, 1865, at which date he is re- 
ported as a deserter. 

After the grand review at Washington City he, with his re, ent, was or- 
dered to Louisville, Ky. The soldier remained with his re ent at Louis- 
ville, Ky., until the llth day of July, 1865, when la numbers of his regi- 
ment were daily going to their respective homes without leave to visit their 
families; this soldier, knowing that the war was over and desiring to see his 


family, and without any thought or intention of deserting, went to his home, 
inten to return to hisregimentina few days. After at home about 
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eight days he started on his way to rejoin his regiment at Louisville, and on 
arriving at Cincinnati, Ohio, where he met some of his comrades, he was told 
by them that his regiment had been ordered to Columbus, Ohio, and mustered 
out of the service, and he therefore returned to his home. 

Fror the evidence before your committee it appears that this soldier had 

rformed honorable and faithful service during his whole enlistment, up to 

e lith day of July, 1865, only a few days prior to the muster out of his regi- 
ment, and that in going home on the lith day of July, 1865, to see his family, 
he did not intend to desert. 

The evidence further shows that he is a good citizen, respected by all his 
neighbors. 

Mr. MEREDITH. The ultimate purpose of this bill, as I un- 
derstand, is to give this man a pension, I believe. 

Mr. MARSH. No, sir. 

Mr. MEREDITH, That will follow as a matter of course; and 
I object. 

Mr. MARSH. Unanimous consent has already been granted, 

Mr. MEREDITH (after a pause). I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. MANSH. Mr. Speaker, the objection is withdrawn. ; 

The SPEAKER. What motion does the gentleman from Mi- 
nois make? . $ 

Mr. MARSH. I move the passage of the bill 

The SPEAKER. The question is—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Now, Mr. Speaker : 4 

Mr. MARSH. And upon that I demand the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois demands the 


previous pe a 
. SP. R (having put the question). The ayes seem to 
ve it. 
Mr. BAILEY. Division. 
INVESTIGATION OF DISTRICT CHARITIES. 


The SPEAKER (before 1 the result of the vote). If 
there be no objection, the Chair will announce the appointment 
of Mr. PITNEY of New Jersey, Mr. BLUE of Kansas, and Mr. 
Dockery of Missouri as members on the part of the House of the 
Joint Select Committee to make Investigations of the Charities 
and Reformatory Institutions of the District of Columbia, notice 
having been received from the Senate of its concurrence in the 
proposition. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

The SPEAKER. On this question the ayes are 60, the noes 6. 

Mr. BAILEY. No quorum, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MEYER addressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Louisiana rise? 

Mr. MEYER. Toask unanimous consent for the consideration 
of House bill No. 6634. 
dude SPEAKER. There is a proposition already before the 

ouse. 

Mr. OWENS. I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER (having put the question on ordering a call of 
the House). The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. OWENS. Havel not aright to demand a call of the House 
without a motion? 

The SPEAKER. A motion may be made for a call of the House. 

Mr. BAILEY. I submit that when any vote discloses the ab- 
sence of a quorum the rule is that there shall be a call of the 
House 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Or an adjournment. 

Mr. OWENS. That rule was followed, I know, the other day, 
when we had a call of the House simply on the demand of a 
member. 

The SPEAKER. Under clause 4 of Rule XV, applying toa 
case like the present, a call of the House does not require a motion 
. of a member, but arises by force of the rule which 

ares: 


Whenever a quorum fails to vote on any question, and a quorum is not 
resent and 9 is made for that cause, unless the House shall adjourn, 
ere shall be a call of the House, and the Sergeant-at-Arms shall forthwith 
proceed to bring in absent members, and the yeas and nays on the pending 
question shall at the same time be considered as ordered. 


Mr. OWENS. Then the Clerk must call the roll. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll; and gentlemen 
will vote upon the question of ordering the previous question. 

The call of the roll was begun and completed, and the Clerk 
read the list of pairs. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Spreker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with further proceedings under this call. 

The SPEAKER. By unanimous consent all further proceed- 
under the call can be dispensed with. Is there objection? 
ere was no objection. 

Mr. MARSH. Now, Mr. Speaker, I believe my bill is pending 

before the House. 

Mr. BAILEY. I withdraw the point of no quorum on the 
demand for the perou question, and I understand the gentleman 
from Illinois will withdraw the demand for the previous question. 

Mr. MARSH. I have entered into no such understanding. 
B But I withdraw the demand for the previous ques- 

n. 


in 


The SPEAKER. The point of no quorum is withdrawn, the 
demand for the previous question is withdrawn, and the bill is 


now pending before the House for consideration. 

. MARS Mr. Speaker, upon that bill, before 8 
it will afford me a great deal of pleasure to render a kindness to 
the gentleman from the Lone Star State, and I yield to him for 
five minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, that will not be sufficient. 

Mr. MARSH. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. BAILEY. It is now within forty minutes of the hour 
when the House must adjourn. The gentleman from Illinois is 
entitled or would be entitled to an hour if the session continued 
that long. Ithink an equal division of the time would be fair. 

Mr. MARSH. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. BAILEY. Twenty minutes. 

Mr. MARSH. I yield to the gentleman twenty minutes, and at 
the conclusion of that time I will resume the floor. But I want 
him to understand that heis under no obligation. [Laughter.] 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO WAIT UPON THE PRESIDENT. 


The SPEAKER. Before the gentleman from Texas proceeds 
the gentleman from Maine will submit a privileged report from 
the committee to wait upon the President. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the committee appointed by the 
House to join the committee 6 vi the Senate to wait 
upon the President of the United States and inform him that the 
two Honses had completed their labors and await any further 
communication he may be pleased to make, huve attended to the 
duty assigned to them, and the President was 3 to say that 
he has no further communication to make to the two Houses, and 
that he congratulated Congress on the early completion of its 
labors, [Applause.] 


CHRISTOPHER CUMMINS, 


The SPEAKER. The House resumes consideration of the bill 
called up by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MARSH]. 

Mr. B Y. Mr. Speaker, I yield ten minutes of the time 
allotted to me to the gentleman from California [Mr. MAGUIRE], 
reserving the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, my real purpose in rising is not 
to discuss the pending bill, but, with the general consent of the 
House, to reply to certain statements made last evening by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. DiNGLEY], in the course of 
his very ingenious speech on the causes of the industrial depression 
through which our country has recently passed. Ishall take occa- 
sion also to comment upon statements made by other gentlemen on 
the Republican side during the present session of this Congress, 
attributing the depression to the ascendency of the Democratic 
party and the legislation of the Fifty-third Congress. Iam forced 
to the opinion that these gentlemen are sincere in declaring their 
belief that the election of a Democratic President and the legisla- 
tion of a Democratic House and Senate did indeed cause the indus- 
trial depression, because, while that opinion is justified only by 
the concession that they are ignorant of a whole series of the most 
important facts of modern history, yet a contrary opinion would 
imply an intellectual dishonesty of which they are incapable. 
he gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] on yesterday de- 
clared that the success of the Democratic party in the election of 
1892 and the subsequent legislation of that Congress had caused 
the depression, and upon that false premise he based a very ear- 
nest protest against the Democratic party, its principles, and its 
policy. He illustrated the ease with which a superstructure of 
denunciation and invective can be reared upon a foundation of 
falsehood. My purpose is to show again how readily such a super- 
structure can be shattered b 1 the falsehood that serves 
for its foundation. When ave finished I will take pleasure in 
returning to him the admonition of Artemus Ward, which he 
quoted 8 that It is better not to know many things 
than to know so many things that ain’t so.” 

The gentleman told us, with all the assurance of a schoolmaster 
who knew what he was talking about, that for thirty-two years, 
from 1861 to 1893, under the Republican economic system of high- 
tariff taxation, thiscountry had enjoyed uninterrupted prosperity. 
That is another piece of his knowledge that ain't so.” He told 
us also, with equal positiveness, that under the beneficent influence 
of the Republican tariff the wages of labor had steadily increased 
in this country during that period. That is another piece of his 
knowledge “that ain't so." These three statements constituted 
the substance of his speech. All the rest was glorification of the 
Republican party on account of the good that it had done in these 
matters and denunciation of the Democratic party because of the 
assumption that its policy and principles had led to the industrial 
depression. 

What are the facts of authentic history on these three proposi- 
tions? Let us see. 

Until recently little was known of the causes of industrial de- 
pressions, Each depression in its turn came like a cyclone, almost 
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without warning. It produced disaster and intense misery during 
its prevalence, and a saturnalia of ruin departed, with no 
more apparent cause for its going than there was for its coming. 
Some attributed it to local and temporary causes, some to the evil 
influence of malignant stars, while others it as a mani- 
festation of divine wrath. It was as mysterious to most people 
as an eclipse of the sun was to the people who lived before the 
laws e ees movements of the heavenly bodies had been 
discovered, of these conjectures and superstitions were as 
natural to them as the judgments of our Republican leaders prob- 
ably are to those who are equally ignorant of the causes of indus- 
trial eclipses. I should not be surprised to find such opinions and 
superstitions prevailing among people who have little time for 
study, and to whom knowledge is not a duty, but I am surprised 
to find such opinions and a prevailing among leaders 
of the American Congress, when I know that a clearer and fuller 
knowledge of economic laws prevails not only among the leaders 
but among the rank and-file of organized labor in this country. 

A few years ago the laboring le, in their unions and assem- 
blies, commenced the study of political economy. They knew 
that they were the victims of some mysterious but resistless social 
pressure which, under high tariffs and under low tariffs, stripped 
them of the surplus products of their labor for the benefit of a 
pavona few and subjected them to the horrors of an industrial 

epression every ten years while the evil system under which 
they struggled and suffered was being readjusted for another 

od of activity. They found themselves in that study ham- 
and handicapped by the absence of reliable official statistics 
ofindustry andof the phenomena of its changing conditions. They 
made a concerted effort in nearly all of the leading States of the 
Union to secure the establishment of bureaus of labor statistics 
for the purpose of collecting and classifying such information. 
They have succeeded in securing the establishment of such 
bureaus in many of the States, and have also succeeded in estab- 
lishing a national bureau for that p The very first work 
of that National Bureau, under the direction of Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, the National Commissioner, was to gather statistics con- 
cerning industrial depression. These statistics were published in 
the First Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor of the 
United States in 1886, the work pene entitled Industrial de- 
ressions.” The people who petitioned and urged and clamored 
or the establishment of that National Bureau and of the State bu- 
reaus have been reading and studying their reports, while, unfor- 
tunately, it seems that the politicians have been relying upon the 
old methods of campaign work for rallying the masses of the peo- 
ple to their several standards. j 

Now, let me tell you what the people, particularly the members 
of labor organizations, know about industrial depressions. They 
know that such depressions as that through which we have been 
passing are never produced by either] or temporary causes; 
they know that such depressions occur periodically at regular 
intervals of about ten years; they know that such depressions have 
occurred for more than one hundred years at intervals of ten years, 
and have occurred so regularly that they are known to political 
economists (though not to politicians) as decennial depressions; 
they know that neither the present depression nor any of the oth- 
ers of which we have historical record was confined to this coun- 
try or to countries having conditions identical with those of this 
country with respect to tariff laws or tariff taxes; they know that 
the severest industrial depression through which this country ever 

—1875 to 1879—occurred during the period of the highest 
and most exclusive protection ever maintained in this or any other 
country up to that time. A still higher protective tariff was 
adopted in 1890, which is ularly known as the McKinley tariff, 
eder the operation of which the present industrial depression 
commenced. 

One of the great sources of the knowledge of which I have 
spoken among the intelligent and studious laborers of this coun- 
try is Mr. Wright's report on Industrial depressions,” to which 
I will now call the attention of the House. 

The part of the report to which I refer particularly commences 
on page 15 and ends on page 79, and should be read by every leg- 
islator who would attempt to fathom the causes of industrial de- 
pressions. That report shows that not only in the United States 
of America but throughout the leading nations of the world these 
industrial depressions have appeared and run their courses and 
departed in the same manner and with the same symptoms at 
re r intervals of about ten years. It deals first (with respect 
to the United States) with the depression of 1837 (page 55); the 
next (page 56) occurring in 1847; the next (page 56) in 1857; the 
next (page 60) in 1867; the next (page 60) 1873 to 1878; the next 
(page 65) 1882 to 1886. p 

Our country has, as he shows, never been free from an indus- 
trial depression for more than ten years consecutively since 1837. 
From other sources we learn that there were industrial depres- 
sions in 1827 and 1817, when changes were advocated in the exist- 
ing tariff laws for the purpose of meeting the conditions produced 


by the depressions, but I will not, at this time, go back of the 
period covered by Mr. Wright's very able report. I repeat, that 
according to that showing, which is indisputable, our country has 
never been free from an industrial depression for more than ten 
years consecutively since 1837. The depression of 1884, which 
was the immediate occasion of Mr. Wright's investigation of the 
subject as National Commissioner, commenced in 1882 and passed 
away in 1886. Guided by the light of experience placed before us 
in the recorded facts of history, when would you say that another 
industrial depression would be likely to commence after the one 
beginning in 1882? Why, considering the regularity of the re- 
currence of these decennial depressions, you would say that 
another depression would commence not later than 1892, and it 
did commence not later than 1892—not later than the beginning 
of 1892, It commenced, not after the election of that year, as the 
gentleman from Maine would have us believe, but long before 
the election, long before it was sup that the Democratic 
party had any real chance of succeeding in the election. It was 
the principal cause of the remarkable and sweeping triumph of 
the Democratic party in that year. I do not say that the McKin- 
ley tariff law then in force caused the depression. I know from 
the facts of history and from the laws of industry and commerce 
that it did not cause the depression, but it did not prevent the de- 
pression, and it did not retard the depression an hour. My opin- 
ion is that it tended to hasten rather than to retard the colla 
But you charge that Democratic ascendency in 1892 etus wen 
depression. Did Democratic ascendency cause the similar depres- 
sion in 1867? Did Democratic T one the similar 
and more severe depression of 1877? Did Democratic ascendency 
produce the depression from 1882 to 1886? Did it produce any 
of these three depressions ae under the high-tariff régime 
of the Republican party? No! Youcan not charge the Demo- 
cratic party or its tariff policy with the slightest responsibility 
for any of these regularly occurring depressions. The depres- 
sion culminating in 1877, already far advanced in 1876, caused 
the people of the United States by an overwhelming popular vote 
to condemn the Republican party and by a majority of the elec- 
toral vote to select a Democratic President in the person of Sam- 
uel J. Tilden, who will go down to history as the dejure President 
of the United States for the four years commencing March 4, 1877. 
The next industrial depression, commencing in 1882 and reach- 
ing its greatest severity in 1884, caused the people of the United 
States again to overwhelm the Republican goes its pro- 
tective-tariff policy and to install a Democratic President and a 
Democratic House of Representatives. Again it was the present 
industrial depression, eds far advanced in the summer of 
1892, that caused the people of the United States by a most over- 
whelming and decisive vote to drive the Republican party again 
from power and to reinstall the Democratic President under whose 
former Administration good times had been restored after the 
depression of 1884. 
he gentleman from Maine [Mr. DiNGLEY] on yesterday made 
a very lucid explanation of the course of the industrial depres- 
sion after the Democratic triumph at the election of 1892. The 
mistake that he makes in that matter is a mistake as to the date 
at which this course of depression which he so vividly depicted 


commenced. It did not commence after the election of that year. 


It commenced before any nominations were made by either of the 
t national parties. The Homestead strike was a part of that 
industrial depression. When did that occur? Those strikes and 
strike riots occurred in May and June, 1892. The Coeur d'Alene 
labor strikes and strike riots occurred in the summer of 1892. 
The Knoxville labor riots occurred during the same period and 
long before the election. The Buffalo strikes also occurred be- 
fore that election. The depression in the iron trade from north- 
ern Ohio to Alabama had thrown tens of thousands of men ont of 
employment long before the election of 1892. In the coal regions 
of Pennsylvania the protected coal miners had, even as early as 
August, 1891, been reduced to such a deplorable condition that 
the Philadelphia Press, a Republican newspaper, had an investi- 
gation conducted by expert representatives and published a state- 
ment showing the wretched condition of labor at that timein the 
coal regions of Pennsylvania, concluding its two-column article 
on the subject with this significant statement: 
o years made $3 and $5 a day now works fi 
ade With Len 5 ud th half of that. fient go eiie by 
In view of all these facts, in view of the great central fact of 
the regular recurrence of industrial depressions at intervals of 
ten years, in view of the still broader fact that all of these decen- 
nial depressions have extended with equal virulence to all the 
leading countries of the world, that they have occurred where 
tariffs were high and where tariffs were low, where democracies 
ruled and where empires swayed, how absurd, how puerile, how 
unworthy, is the charge that this particular depression was caused 
by Democratic ascendency or by ocratic changes in the tariff 
laws! The gentleman from Maine further says that for the thirty- 
odd years during which the Republican economic policy prevailed 
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this country enjoyed uninterrupted ity. I have shown 
from the very best and most reliable authority that that is not 
true. Passing over the depression of 1867, which Mr. Wright 
calls **a period of hard times,” although he thinks it can y 
be called an industrial depression by comparison with that of the 
period from 1873 to 1878, let us go to the second period of de- 
pression under the Republican high-tariff régime. I think it is 
the general opinion of political economists that Mr. Wright has 
failed to distinguish between the financial panic running ugh 
the years 1873 and 1874 and the industrial depression proper 
which commenced in 1875 and lasted until 1879. However, we 
are not concerned about that, nor about Mr. Wright's opinions as 
to the causes of that or of any of the other depressions. He 
furnished us with the facts and they are the important 17 
Of this depression, after reviewing the financial crisis of 1873, he 


says (page 60): 

The result was an industrial depression lasting until the latter part of 1878, 
and this industrial depression was far more severe than any that ed it 
or that which has followed it. disturb- 


This depression was so great and t. 

ances resulting from it of such varied and distressing ramiflcations that it 
stimulated the study of panics and depressions to a greater extent than any 
preceding period. 


He tells us that that industrial depression, on account of its 
severity and long continuance, was made the subject of two Con- 
gressional investigations (page 60), one under the chairmanship 
of the Hon. Hendrick B. Wright, and the other under the chair- 
manship of the Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, of New York. Later on 
he tells us thata third investigation was made by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor under the chairmanship of Hon. 
Henry W. Blair. Yetthe gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, the Republican 
leader on the floor of this House, combining assurance with for- 
getfulness, ignores that period of depression occurring under the 
very highest and most oppressive so-called protective tariff that 
the world ever knew, until the Vip uae candidate of the Re- 
publican party for President of the United States, in combination 
with the representatives of protected interests who had secured 
the right to dictate in the matter by enormous contributions pre- 
viously made to Republican campaign funds, invented a higher 
and a worse scheme of tariff taxation. Let us turn from that 
long, dark period in the industrial history of our country to the 
Republican high tariff depression of 1884, commencing in 1882 and 
ending in 1886. Carroll D. Wright, in his report (page 66), after 
making all ne allowances for exaggeration as to the number 

f persons thrown out of employment by that depression, estimates 
that in round numbers there were 1,000,000 laborers thrown and 
kept out of employment by reason of that depression. Then, on 
the same page, commenting upon that situation, he says: 

A le of employment, cri all depend: 
5 2 8 power sr ties es of — feast 00 
day, or a crippling of the trade of the country of over $300,000, r year. 
The earnings of the people involved in the classes named above would not be 
far from each per annum, representing total earnings of $7,999,716,000. 

This dark and wretched high-tariff period in our country's his- 
tory is also ignored by the gentleman from Maine when he tri- 
umphantly makes the sweeping statement that for thirty-odd 
years, under the economic system of the Republican party, this 
country enjoyed uninterrupted poner 

Again, the gentleman from Maine tells us that the protective 
policy of the Republican party had, throughout that period, con- 
tinued to raise w: in this country. Need I cite more than the 
case of the laborers employed in the great coal-mining industries, 
highly protected for the enrichment of the mine owners, wherein 
itappears that at the beginning of the proud era of protection the 
laborers engaged in that industry were receiving from $3 to $5 per 
day, and that in August, 1892, their wages had fallen to from $1 
to $1.50 per day, and the laborers had been reduced to conditions 
of degradation such as were not known in this country prior to 
the inauguration of the N economic policy by which the 
rich are to be taken care of by the Government at the expense of 
the masses of the people, in order that the rich, being further 
enriched by the Government’s favor, may take care of the poor. 
Let me read again the statement of the Philadelphia Press, a 
Republican paper, bear in mind, which, as early as 1891, ing 
of the deplorable condition to which the laborers en; in the 
er md of mining the coal of Pennsylvania had been reduced, 
said: 3 

He who years ago made $3 and $5 a day now works for $1 and side 
side with en vie. would 2 ed with half of that. * e * 

The gentleman from Maine said that wages had increased under 
the influence of the T tariff. 

Mr. HURLEY. ill the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes. 

Mr. HURLEY. What was the duty on coal? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Seventy-five cents a ton. 

Mr. HURLEY. Pennsylvania anthracite coal was free. 


them, 
.000 per 
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Mr. DALZELL. This has reference to the sn apo ining of 
P lvania, and there is no duty on anthracite coal. 

Mr. GUIRE. Do you mean to tell me that the conditions 
were different in the bituminous regions? 

Mr. DALZELL. Ido. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Not at all. 

The investigation made by the Philadelphia Press may have been 
confined to the anthracite e Ido not say that they were 
and I do not know that they were not. I know that the serious 
and bloody labor troubles ing in 1888, shortly before that 
time, and which were investigated by a committee of Congress, 
occurred in the anthracite regions. But it is 5 absurd to 

esame classes of 
laborers being free to go from one place to another at will, received 
high wages in the mining of bituminous coal and low wages in 
the mining of anthracite coal. If the wages were higher and the 
conditions better in the bituminous regions, the miners would nat- 
urally drift to those sections and the competition among the coal 
miners would speedily equalize the conditions of both classes of 
coalminers. It would require proof strong as Holy Writtosatisfy 
any reasonable man that the protected owners of bituminous coal 
mines paid better wages and maintained better conditions for their 
coal miners than were enjoyed by the equally e t coal miners 
who were en in mining anthracite oak, he fact is that 
the laborers in the Pennsylvania coal mines, who were promised 
protection by tariff taxes thirty years ago, have found that the 
tariff system enriched the mine owners without helping them and 
that the inexorable law of supply and demand cut their wages 
down to the lowest point at which laborers imported under a sys- 
tem of semislavery by the protected coal barons could be employed 
for, and the whole American and other English-speaking popula- 
tion of the coal mining regions, who at the beginning of the pro- 
tective era received wages ranging from $3 to $5 per day, have 
during that era of protection been driven out of the coal regions 
entirely and scattered throughout the country, the sport and prey 
of the hundred monopoljes created and fostered by the Republican 
protective-tariff system. 

Now, I do not say that wages have fallen in all d ents of 
industry during the protective-tariff era, but what I do say is that 
where wages have risen or have been maintained ata high stand- 
ard the tariff has had nothing to do with that happy condition. 
Wages have risen and fallen in the various de ents of indus- 
try during that period, wholly regardless of the protection of such 
industries. 

Wages in all industries, protected and unprotected, have been 
fixed by the relation of supply and demand in the labor market, 
and not by the increased prices which the tariff has enabled the 
controllers of industry to get from the people for their commodi- 
ties. The tendency of the wages of labor during the whole pro- 
tective period has been downward, not only in the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania but in all departments of industry. That down- 
ward tendency of wages has been partially overcome by two 
forces, namely, our diversified and unlimited natural resources 
(notwithstanding the infamous system of monopoly under which 
Soy are held) and the mighty and unremitting struggles of trađes 
and labor organizations. The protective tariff had nothing to do 
with it. Protection was not made for labor, but for the classes 
that exploit labor, and it has served its real beneficiaries well. 

A few days ago the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GROSVENOR], in the course of a discussion which was in no way 
related to industrial depressions, was tempted to stoop from the 
high plane of statesmanship which he generally occupies in the 
discussion of public affairs to reiterate the stereo d political 
slander which I have been discussing. I thought it not merely 
fair but even merciful to him to his attention to the indis- 
putable statistics of industry by which the charge is absolutely 
disproved. Instead of ink my suggestion in the kindly spirit in 
which it was offered, and with his accustomed frankness either an- 
swering the 5 ion or correcting his own statement, he aban- 
doned his own higher moral plane for the unhallowed motto of his 

and sought still to favor his party's cause by denying the 

acts of history. Claim everything, deny everything” is one of 

the great mottoes of the Republican party, and denying facts is 
one of phe pen faculties of those who speak for it. 

But I expected better things from the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio. That I may do him no injustice let me quote 
the colloquy which occurred between us on this subject. It is to 
be found on page 5148 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 2, 
1896, and is as follows: 

Mr. GROSVENOR. * * * busi: i 
over the country. I might are r iA to £n 
into that subject, that these cycles are generally an incident to the introduc- 
tion into power of the Democratic esi in thiscountry; and it has been said 
by one of the wisest financiers of €. country that it was necessary, indis- 
pases n the n A s eee ray vá the coun that follow- 
Laughter} is per. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The gentleman certainly knows that one of these cycles 
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in 1866, another in 1877, and another in 1884. Will the 


swept over the gi 
gentleman explain if these happened after Democratic ascendency? 
Mr. Grosvenor. There is no suc 


hthing. In 1866—going back to that, asit 
isthe first fixed on by the gentleman, redes gear for his recollection of 
history—we emerged from the greater depression of 1857, when the property 
of this country went down 80 per cent in value all through the West. We 
eme: from that to enter a war. At the end of that war we had not re- 
established our credit, and the transition from irredeemable paper money 
and the battle that we had to fight with the Democratic y to restore 
XT payments did bring upon usthe trouble of 1877. What was the trouble 
1875-1877? Does the gentleman know? It was the existence of that upas 
tree, bad credit, in this country. In 1874 the Democratic party carried State 
after State in favor of practica! repudiation of the pres ons of the Govern- 
ment, and undertook todemand that the bonds of the Government should be 
paid in greenbacks, and that the greenbacks should not be redeemed; an 
until we turned aside and fought the Democratic party to its death for the 
time being we could not have any credit in this country. That was the 
trouble, and that was all the trouble there was; and when the time had come, 
and victory had perched upon the banner of the Republican party, and a Re- 
publican Administration came into power in 1877, and the resumption act was 


pu in the teeth of the opposition of the Democratic party, and the Ist 
of January, 1879, came, and under a Republican ‘Administration every 
do. of our prom: to pay came up to the level of every dollar in gold 
then it was : at prosperity came as the victory of honest money and the 


^. [AX 
. Chairman, I did not intend to UD any such 
Mr. MAGUIRE. Will the gentleman permit another suggestion? 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes, sir. 
ntleman that all of those depressions 


Mr. MAGUIRE. I wish to say to the 
arerecorded by the Hon. Carroll D. ight, Commissioner of Labor, in his 
ed in 1886, and he says that they 


rt on * Industrial depressions,” publ: 
extended to the seven leading nations of the world. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, Mr. Chairman. if the gentleman wants to take his 
pus from Carroll D. Wright I bid him , but I do not want him 
bother me with them. [Laughter.] I e some political ideas from 
a Democrat; I will take a great many from a Republican; but froma Mag: 
wump, God forbid! (Laughter and applause.] man who has to trim 
politics, to pare his common sense, AN: engineer his figures so that he can 
retain office under Administration after A ration shall not be a pro- 
fessor in the political school which I attend. [Laughter and applause.] 


What a weak and floundering reply from a great man, from an 
experienced statesman, from a great statistician, from a man 
whose national reputation has been made principally as a statis- 
tician in furnishing the only accurate and reliable figures availa- 
ble to the American people concerning the relative stren of 
candidates for the Republican nomination for the Presidency. 
Finding the facts of history to be destructive of the en e 
Stock in trade of his party for the approaching campaign, he takes 
refuge in the denial of the facts and in calumniation of the his- 
torian. In this matter it is unfortunate for the gentleman from 
Ohio that the facts are indisputably established by evidences other 
than the reportof our national Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
although his report is the only generally accessible compendium 
ofthefacts. Itisequally unfortunate for the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio in this matter that no public officer in this na- 
tion is more highly esteemed for the fidelity and veracity of all 
his public work than Hon. Carroll D. Wright, the author of the 
report which, in the interest of the Republican party, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio seeks to belittle and deny. 

The gentleman derides the National Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, who is, I believe, a ublican in politics, as a ** Mug- 
wump,” basing his charge upon the fact that Mr. Wright has so 
conducted his office as to be retained in his place under several 
Administrations, Republicanand Democratic. Thegentleman for- 

ts that the true statistician is nonpartisan in his work, that the 
mue statistician hews to the line and furnishes the facts of history 
as they exist concerning the subject which he is considering with- 
out for a moment thinking or caring what partisan effect the facts 
may have. A statistician who basely stoops to serve his party or 
any party instantly destroys both his usefulness and his influence. 
Carroll D. Wright, with a clear conception of the true function of 
a statistician, and a grand, unswerving purpose to ‘orm that 
function regardless of all collateral considerations, won the 
esteem and confidence of honest men of all parties. The masses 
of the people; who know more about his work than do the time- 
serving politicians, have recognized his honesty and his fidelity to 
duty. They would resent and rebuke his removal from office for 

artisan reasons by any Administration more sternly and severely 
n they would resent or rebuke any other single partisan act 
that could be committed. It is by reason of his sterling integrity 
and fidelity to duty that he has retained his place and not by any 
cowardly trimming of his work to suit any party. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] can not go into any 
community in which labor organizations exist and make the state- 
ment concerning Carroll D. Wright's work which he made upon 
this floor without arousing the indignation of scores of men who 
know more about the statistics of industry than he does. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] readily and clearly 

rceived that if three distinct industrial depressions of the same 
Kind as the one from which we are now emerging occ and 
ran their course under the high-tariff régime of the Republican 
party—one reaching its climax in 1866, another in 1877, and a 
third in 1884—his charge that the present depression, of the same 
kind in all respects, and occurring after an interval of compara- 
tive prosperity precisely the same as the intervals of comparative 


sperity which separated those three industrial depressions, is 
ue to Democratic ascendency, or to Democratic legislation, is 
shown incontestably to be without foundation and false. Yet 
these are the facts of history, not made by Carroll D. Wright, but 
compiled by him from the authentic sources of historical knowl- 
edge, through the most perfect and complete system of historical 
investigation to be found on earth. r. Wright’s report con- 
cerning these industrial depressions is absolutely nonpartisan. It 
does not attempt to show, nor does it tend to show, that the de- 
pressions occurring under and during the Republican régime 
were caused by 1 legislation, but it does show con- 
clusively that such depressions are not caused by anything that 
the Democratic party has ever done or proposed to do, nor by any- 
thing that the people have ever expected or believed that the 
Democratic party would do. 

Mr. Wright, in the investigation of industrial depressions, went 
back to the year 1836, as I have stated, and reported the depres- 
sions occurring between that time and 1886. Mark the regularity 
with which these depressions have occurred during the last sixty 
years—1837, 1847, 1857, 1866, 1877, 1884, 1893. They have allcome 
to us, including the last one, with almost the regularity of changes 
in the moon’s phases. They have come to us as scourges of our civ- 
ilization under high tariffs and under low tariffs. They have come 
to us bearing ruin and desolation to the masses of our people when 
all natural conditions seemed retained with a promise of pros- 
perity and plenty; they have come to us like thunderstorms from 
clear skies when harvests were bountiful, when the consumption 
of wealth was making the greatest demands upon the wealth pro- 
ducers, when in the relations between capital and labor there 
seemed to be no threat or cause of diminishing activity. Sud- 
denly thriving commercial enterprises become unprofitable; the 
capitalists who conduct them find that when their rents and wages 
have been paid out of their production they are not getting inter- 
est upon the capital which they have invested. They call a halt. 
They economize. They demand that labor shall share the loss 
which they are suffering. 

A conflict between capital and labor ensues, with its incidents 
of strikes, boycotts, and lockouts, unhappily sometimes attended 
with bloodshed and destruction of property. Compromises are 
from time to time reached, which are in turn broken as new con- 
ditions offer advan to either of the contending parties. 

The waste of the conflict takes away whatever return might 
otherwise come tobusiness. Production is checked in that quarter 
and the producing laborers are thrown out of employment. The 
purchasing power of the laborers thrown out of employment is 
destroyed. eir demand for other commodities is checked by 
the destruction of their purchasing power, and the production of 
such other commodities is likewise checked. These effects of the 
great pue cause ily communicate their influence through 
the whole network of the world's productive agencies, diminish- 
ing profit by checking demand for productive effort. With the 
cessation of production in one quarter or in one line comes a 
corresponding suspension of demand for commodities of other 
kinds. The merchant can not sell his wares, because his custom- 
ers have lost their purchasing power. He can not collect the 
obligations due him for the same reason, and he can not pay his 
debts to the wholesale merchant because he can not collect his 
dues from his customers. 

The wholesalers have arranged for commercial credit on a basis 
perfectly safe so long as sales continue and payments are made 
within the periods of ordinary trade credit, but wholly unsafe 
when collections from retail merchants fail The wholesaler is 
pressed for the payment of his obligations. Hein turn presses 
the retail merchant. The retail merchant presses his customers, 
but his customers are out of employment, not only unable to make 
further purchases according to their necessities, but unable to pay 
their comparatively small debts for past purchases. ; 

Universal stagnation ensues. Merchants and manufacturers 
continue nominally to carry on business, although profits are 


gone. They pay rent out of their capital for the sole purpose of 
saving their locations, which have become an important part of 
their business. The glimmering taper of hope allures them even 


tothe vortex of general bankruptcy. Financiers become alarmed 
for the safety of their investments and for the sufficiency of securi- 
ties. They insist upon the sacrifice of securities for the satisfac- 
tion of their claims. The millions of small depositors in savin 
banks are forced to draw upon their bank savings to meet their 
obligations and to pay the expense of living, which in good times 
are paid out of their daily wages. 

Those who do not need their deposits for such immediate use 
begin to feel that the risk of the bank’s stability is too great for 
the interest which the deposits yield. They attempt to withdraw 
their deposits, panic seizes upon the minds of depositors Aca 
and run after run is precipitated upon such banks, which, having 


the bulk of the deposits loaned upon securities on which they can 
not immediately realize, are forced to the wall. Their suspension 
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of payment increases the panic and adds to the general distrust. 
Credit, upon which nine-tenths of our business is done in good 
times, is entirely withdrawn. 

Every firm, corporation, and individual is employed in gather- 
ing and hoarding such money as can be obtained to meet the exi- 

ncies of his or its own business, for in the best of times our in- 

ustrial and commercial systems are honeycombed with debt, and 
a capital of $10,000 floats a credit of at least $30,000. This enor- 
mous contraction of the instrument of exchange is fatal to what 
remains of business. The business of the whole country finally 
collapes under the strain. Then a new adjustment of rent, inter- 
est, and wages is made, and the wheels of industry and commerce 
revolve again, bringing the blessings of prosperity and peace. 
This is the history of every industrial depression, and the pres- 
ent depression is not in any respect exceptional. 

Russell Sago, a distinguished financier, is reported as saying re- 
cently that this depression is exceptional because it has ‘‘ touched 
bottom,” as he expresses it; that is to say, it has touched the land- 
owning class, the last class to be affected by such visitations. 
But every industrial depression of which I k has touched 
bottom.“ Every industrial depression has ultimately reached the 
land-owning class and has compelled that class to largely reduce 
its ground rent in order to give business a chance to pick up again. 
Then by some process, as mysterious to the general observer as 
the beginning of the depression, times improve, business gets 
better, credit grows stronger, and an era of prosperity ensues 
which gives promise of perpetuity. For four or five years it con- 
tinues to rise, then the change comes again, and the history of the 
former depression, through the course of another three or four 
years, repeats itself with marvelous exactness. 

It is idle to attribute these depressions to local or temporary 
causes. Their cause must be as general as its results. A cause 
affecting this country alone will not explain an industrial depres- 
sion existing at the same time in England, France, Germany, Bel- 

ium, and in all of the English colonies that girdle the world. 

either is it reasonable to attribute one of these depressions to a 
cause which manifestly did not contribute to any of the other 
precisely similar depressions occurring before it. 

The great controlling cause of industrial depressions must nec- 
essarily involve a disturbance of the fundamental relation be- 
tween mankind and the superabundant natural resources pro- 
vided by the Creator as a common heritage for the subsistence 
and comfort of all, and that disturbance must be the same, or 
similar, in all of the countries affected. 

This is the seventh industrial depression through which we have 
passed in this country within sixty years, and Mr. Wright, in the 
report which I have quoted, shows that each of these depressions 
extended to all of the leading civilized nations of the earth. On 

16 of his Industrial depressions” Mr. Wright deals with 
Ins industrial depression of 1837 in Great Britain; on page 18 
with the industrial depression of 1817 in Great Britain; on page 
20 with the industrial 3 of 1857 in Great Britain; on page 
21 with the industrial depression of 1866 in Great Britain; on 
page 26 with the depression culminating in 1877 in Great Britain; 
on page 28 with the industrial depression of 1884 in Great Britain. 

On page 35 he deals with the depression of 1837 in France; on 
the same page, and following, with the depression of 1847 in 
France; on page 86 with the depression of 1856-57 in France; on 
page 37 with the depression of 1866-67 in France; on 38 with 
the Berger of 1877 in France; on page 39 with the depression 
of 1882 to 1886 in France. 

On page 44, and following, he deals with the depressions of 
1837, 1848, 1856, 1864, 1873 in Belgium; on page 47 he deals with 
the industrial depression commencing in 1882 in Belgium. 

On page 49, and following, he deals with the industrial depres- 
sions of 1837, 1847, 1856, 1873 to 1879 in Germany, and on page 51 
he deals with the industrial depression of 1882 to 1886 in Germany. 

Need I tell you that the present depression commenced in foreign 
countries before it commenced in this? Need I tell you that its 
blight had fallen upon the English colonies in Australia before 
we felt any of its symptoms? "These are facts, whether you know 
them or not. 

Now, Mr. Wright has shown, not by argument or deduction, 
but by the conclusive evidences of history, that the cause of in- 
dustrial depressions is at least as old as the depression of 1837 and 
that it has been constantly operating to produce and to reproduce 
atregular intervals the same results in all the leading countries of 
the world to which his investigation extended. It shows that all 
of the industrial depressions were substantially of the same kind, 
coming in the same way, manifesting the same symptoms, pro- 
ducing the same effects, and going away in the same manner, as 
mysteriously as they came, and that they all extended to all of the 
countries named. 

Now, in view of these facts it is simply childish to assert that 
one of these depressions was produced by a cause which manifestly 
could have no part in producing any of the other depressions. 
It is equally childish to attribute any of these depressions to a 
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cause existing in this country and not exi in any of the other 
countries affected by the depression. It is childish to attribute 
any one of these depressions to any local or temporary cause which 
would not in any way account for the existence of any of the pre- 
ceding or succeeding depressions in this country nor for any of 
the depressions occurring in theother countries referred to in Mr. 
Wright’s rt. 

Laying partisan considerations aside for the time being, it 
appears that according to the malignant course of industrial de- 
pressions the time had come for another decennial depression in 
1893. Here let me say that the term ‘‘decennial depression“ is 
not mine nor did it originan with Mr. Wright. Long before Mr. 
Wright had published his work on “Industrial depressions” the 
political economists of the world had come to recognize these cycles 
of prosperity and depression in industry as decennial, and had 
given them the name ‘‘ decennial depressions” because of the reg- 
ularity of their recurrence within every decade. The history of 
industrial depressions not only duri the time covered by Mr. 
Wright's report, but throughout the whole of the present century, 
shows that the longest period between the culminating points of 
such depressions has been eleven years and the shortest time be- 
tween such culminating periods eight years, making the average 
period about ten years. 

The industrial depression of 1893 did not occur at an unusual 
time, but in the order in which it might have been expected by all 
who had given thought to the subject. Indeed, it came at the 
time when it wasexpected by every thinking man who had closely 
studied the scientific explanation of industrial depressions pub- 
lished by Mr. Henry George in 1879 and who had read the Re gud 
atory historical evidence presented by Hon. Carroll D. Wright in 
his report seven years later. 

No, gentlemen, the Democratic Administration did not cause 
nor contribute to produce the industrial depression. The charge 
that it caused or contributed to the depression is refuted by the 
facts of history and by the irrefutable logic of the events of a cen- 

. The cause of industrial depressions lies deeper than any 
recent legislation accomplished or — — by either the Repub- 
lican or the Democratic party. The masses of the people know 
this, and know it better than the party leaders, upon whom the 
masses once relied for political light and for political principles, 
but upon whom they rely no longer as they did of yore. 

Butgentlemen may say the overwhelming Republican victories 
of 1894 show that t 6 people are influenced by the Republican 
assertion that the industrial depression was caused by the Demo- 
cratic party. This, again, is a grave mistake concerning the real 
state of public opinion on this question, and I may add that the 
oracle hath spoken differently in the more recent Oregon election. 

The Democratic party was rebuked in 1894 by the masses of 
the people, and the pubnean party got the benefit of the popu- 
lar dissatisfaction with the Democratic party; but that popular 
act was not an indorsement of the monopoly-breeding legislation 
of the Republican Jer against which the popular verdict was 
so unmistakably and overwhelmingly rendered in 1892. 

The people condemned the Democratic party, not because it 
produced the industrial depression, but for failing to discern the 
causes of the depression and for failing to remove those causes. 

The people, too, had understood certain pledges given by the 
Democratic party in its national platform differently from the way 
in which they were construed by Democratic oificials elected on 
that platform, and they condemned what they conceived to be an 
evasion, by construction, of promises made in the platform. 
Whether popular dissatisfaction with the course of the Demo- 
cratic party in these matters will carry the people again to repu- 
diate it at the polls, when the result of their action will be the 
restoration of the party of hypocrisy and monopoly to control all 
of the departments of this Government, remains to be seen. I do 
not believe that they will carry their indignation against the party 
which stands for “equal rights to all, special privileges to none,” 
to the extent of clothing with absolute control of the Government 
the party whose fundamental principle—if it may be called prin- 
ciple—is to create special privil ileges for the enrichment of the few 
upon the false pretense that the best way to promote the interests 
of the masses is to take care of the rich by legislation so that the 
rich may be better able to take care of the poor. 

I do not believe that the masses of the ple are prepared to 
surrender themselves again to the domination of the tariff barons, 
under whose régime dummy legislators may be expected to per- 
mit the beneficiaries of protective-tariff privileges to draft the 
schedules of a new protective-tariff law for their enrichment, as 
they drafted the schedules of the bill of 1890 which bears the name 
of Mr. McKinley, but with the framing of which Mr. McKinley had 
solittle to do that the distinguished Republican leader, Senator 
WiLLIAM E. CHANDLER, feels called upon to tell the country that 
itis unjust to give Mr. McKinley credit for drafting the so-called 
McKinley tariff bill, with the framing of which he had practi- 
cally nothing to do. But it is well known that Senator CHANDLER 
gives too much credit to other statesmen for the drafting of that 
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bill. It is well known throughout the ar puni fene the ub- 
lican statesmen of the time were relieved of trouble and re- 
sponsibility in the matter of drafting the schedules of that bill 


by the protected monopolists by way of return for their liberal 


` contributions to the Republican campaign fund of 1888, under the 


fat-frying process, to which Senator CHANDLER so eloquently 
refers in describing the means by which Mr. ampere Se nomina- 


tion for the Presidency is now being forced upon the Republican 


rty. 

8 my part, I have more faith in the intelligence and honesty of 
the masses of the ple of this country than to believe that any 
sentiment among them in favor of rebuking the Democratic 

for its failure to make the best use of its official power will lea 
them to deliver our country into the hands of the tariff barons 
and the political brigands who do their bidding for the profit 
which the unholy and unpatriotic service brings. 

Of course I expect the Democratic party through its national 
convention to place itself squarely and unquestionably upon the 
fundamental principles of Democracy, and to nominate candidates 
whose very names are 8 with those principles. In the 
platform of 1892 the ocratic national convention declared 
that never in the history of the Republic was it more necessary to 
assert and maintain the principles of Democracy promulgated by 
Thomas Jefferson and defended by Madison than at that time. The 
platform of 1896 should go further than that. It should set forth 
in terms and reassert the fundamental principles of Democracy 
as laid down by Thomas Jefferson, and pledge the Democratic 

and its nominees to support and carry out those principles. 
Such a platform, with candidates whose lives have been devoted 
to those principles, will sweep the country from Maine to Califor- 
nia and from Oregon to Texas. The pone will rally to those 
principles to-day as universally as they always did when the Demo- 
cratic unflinchingly proclaimed and upheld them. [Loud 
applause on the Democratic side.] 2 
. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, even if the time permitted it would 
serve no useful purpose to review the work of this Congress, be- 
cause neither the little which it has done nor the much whichit has 
left undone will greatly influence the decision which the American 
people are now maturing and which they will areca through 
the ballot box on the 3d of next November. hether wisely or 
unwisely I will not undertake to say, but every man who has ob- 
served the drift of events must know that many questions which 
vitally concern the public welfare are for the time to be held in 
abeyance, and that it is a well-nigh universal determination that 
during the canvass upon which we are about to enter the discus- 
sion of all questions except one shall be pretermitted. 

It is not, however, so fully agreed as to what this exceptional 
question shall be. Everybody outside of the Republican party 
and many of the most thoughtful men in that party are deter- 
mined that it shall be the financial question; but the Republican 
leaders are striving to prevent this, and they have determined 
thatif itis within their power to do so, the tariff shall be the 
paramount and the only issue in the Presidential election of this 
year. The courage with which only a short while ago they pro- 
claimed themselves ready to meet and solve the important but 

lexing financial problem has, like the courage of Bob Acres, 
be gradually oozing out at their fingers’ ends; and they are now 
strenuously exerting themselves to avoid even the consideration 
of a question which three months ago they professed themselves 
anxious and willing to settle at once and for all time. 

If I had entertained any doubt as tothe policy of the Republican 
leaders, all doubt would have been di ed by the speech which 
was delivered by the distinguished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee on yesterday. From the beginning to the end 
of that speech he sought to emphasize the importance of the tariff 
question and to minity the importance of all other questions, 
ing so far as to contend that the difficulties of the Treasury 
partment are fiscal and not financial. He asserted, and he repeated 
the assertion, that the Treasury’s embarrassment will immediately 
disappear whenever the Secretary is P pid des with sufficient rey- 
enue to defray the current expenses of the Government. My great 
confidence in the integrity of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DiNGLEY] forbids me to think that he would say anything which 
he does not believe; and yet my respect for his ability renders it 
difficult for me to understand how he could believe what he said. 
He knows that there has not been an hour in the last two years 
when it was inconvenient for the Government to promptly meet 
its current obligations; for notwithstanding the fact that our dis- 
bursements have exceeded our receipts, there has always been a 
comfortable surplus in the Treasury. The very day on which the 
majority passed their bill to raise additional revenue there was a 
surplus in the Treasury, over and above the gold reserve, of more 
than $100,000,000; and there is to-day a surplus of more than 
$150,000,000. 

I desire to be perfectly frank in this matter, and I do not deny 
that if the Government had not been called upon to redeem its 
notes, which, when redeemed, passed into the general fund of the 


Treasury, and thus became available in the payment of appropria- 
tions, Congress would have been compelled to supply a 9 
But the gentleman from Maine knows, or if he does not he is the 
only man of like intelligence in this country who does not know, 
that the demand upon the Treasury for the redemption of the Gov- 
ernment's notes in gold had no connection whatever with the ques- 
tion of revenue. Those notes were not presented for redemption 
because the holders wanted to enable the Treasury to escape a de- 
fault, nor because their holders doubted the solvency of the Gov- 
ernment, but they were presented for redemption in gold simply 
because the gold was needed in the settlement of trade balances 
and paying the of those American travelers who spend 
so much of their time and money in foreign countries. 

It is perhaps true that some gold has been withdrawn from the 
Treasury which was not intended for exportation; but, so far from 
it being true that such gold was withdrawn on account of any 
fear of the credit of the Government, the truth is that the real 
object in withdrawing it was to create an opportunity to buy the 
credit of the Government in the shape of bonds. The men who 
have been most clamorous about impairing the credit of the United 
States are the same men who have been most eager to buy our 
bonds; and it will not be an easy task to persuade the thinking 
people of this land that the men who were so anxious to become 
the creditors of the Government were in the least distrustful of 
either its honesty or its solvency. 

'The gentleman from Maine would lead his party into a serious 
error, and an error, too, fraught with serious consequences to it 
and to the country, if he could induce his associates to act upon 
the theory that the depletion of the gold reserve is purely a matter 
of revenue; for whenever it becomes necessary to export gold, 
either to pay balances or to meet traveling expenses, no tariff law 
can prevent a drain upon the Treasury as long as you keep the 
notes of your Government in circulation and redeem them in 
gue It makes no difference how abundant your revenues may 

; you may collect an annual surplus of „000.000, but in the 
present state of the gold market but a fraction of your collections 
would be in gold, and when your notes were presented for re- 
opum you could only obtain the gold to redeem them by selling 
bonds. Mr. Speaker, we may as well be candid with each other 
and with the country. All of us realize that we must either in- 
crease our revenues or reduce our expenses; but whether we do 
the one or the other, we will not escape the ever-present and im- 
portant queron of maintaining a gold reserve. 

Does the Republican party intend in its national convention to 
face this question fairly, or will it resort to a cowardly and dis- 
graceful evasion of it? As the time approaches when the question 
ought to be decided, the Republican leaders manifest a disposition 
to shrink from its decision; but, sir, unless I mistake the present 
temper of the American people, it would be better for your party to 
decide it boldly, although you decide it wrong, than it will be for 
you to trifle with it. Millions of American voters believe in the 
single gold standard and will cheerfully support a party which 
avows its intention to maintainit. Millions of other American 
voters believe in the bimetallic standard and will enthusiastically 
support a party which promises to restore it; but there is nowhere 
a handful of self-respecting American citizens who will cordially 
sustain any party which fears to tell the world on which side of this 
great question it stands, A straddle or a makeshift will deceive no 
intelligent man and will disgust millions of honest men. Parties, 
like individuals, sometimes find themselves in a situation where 
it is safer to fight than to run, and this is thesituation which con- 
fronts the Republican party to-day. The country knows that 
you believein the single gold standard, and it expects you to have 
the courage and the candor to say so. If you fail, you will suffer 
in comparison with your great adversary, for when the Demo- 
cratic party assembles in convention at Chicago, whatever else it 
may do, it will adopt a platform so plain and so unequivocal that 
no two honest men can construe itin different ways. [Applause.] 

Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, after the two very able and patri- 
otic speeches we have heard by the gentleman from California 
and the gentleman from Texas in favor of the old soldier, I think 


we ought now to take a vote on this bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I forgot to sr Mr. Speaker, that I am heart- 
ily in favor of the gentleman's bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MARSH. judged so from the gentleman's remarks. 
[Laughter.] 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 

On motion of Mr. MARSH, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

FRANCES M. ROBERTS. 

Mr. OTJEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill which I send to the desk. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to place the name of d Frances M. Roberts upon 
the pension roll, and pay to her thesum of $15 per month. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- | The bill as amended was ordered to be e 


tion of this bill? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right toobject, 
I ask to have the report read. 

The report (by Mr. CorsoN) was read, as follows: 


the claiman 
with and cared for him until he died. 
8 upon friends and acquain’ 
vor income. 8 


A 
The above facts are shown ox ie papas on tle at the Pension Bureau and 
by the testimony of Susan Gale, Elizabeth H. 


„John F. Burnham, 
C. M. Towne, and others, who have been intimately acquainted with the 
claimant for many years and personally know her relationship to the soldier 
and all the circumstances of her case. 


The following amendment is recommended: 

In lines 5 and 6 strike out the word "fifteen" and substitute therefor the 
word eight; so as to fix the rate of pension at $3 per month. 

The amendment recommended in the last paragraph of the 
report was to. : 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced the action of the Pres- 
ident on bills of the following titles: 

On June 11, 1896: 295 

An act (H. R. 7664) making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, 
and for other parpones: i 

An act (H. R. 9409) making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in appropriations for expenses of the House of esenta- 
tives, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year 1896; 

An act (H. R. 9447) to amend section 1 of the act to amend an 
act entitled An act authorizing the Postmaster-General to adjust 
eer Dc of postmasters for loss by burglary," etc., approved 

ay 9, 1888; 

An act (H. R. 7333) for the relief of William H. Scofield, Jacob 
Brady, James Ketcham, Annie Booth, as administratrix of the 

,chattels, and credits of George W. Booth, deceased; Wilson 

. Billar, Ezra L. Waterhouse, Moses C. Bell, George W. Byles, 
and George A. Scofield; 

An act (H. R. 9226) to change the time and places for the dis- 
trict and circuit courts of the northern district of Texas; 

An act (H. R. 180) to make the city of Erie, Pa., a port of im- 
mediate transportation; 

An act (H. R. 5210) making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for other purposes; and 

An act (H. R. 8321) to authorize the county of St. Louis, in the 
State of Minnesota, to build or authorize the building of a foot 
and wagon bridge across the St. Louis River, between Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, at a point near Fond du Lac, in said State of Min- 
nesota. 

NoTE.—The following bills having been presented to the Presi- 
dent on May 29, 1896, and not having been returned by him to 
the House of Congress in which they originated within the time 
prescribed by the Constitution, have become laws without his 


eU 
act (H. R. 2054) to correct the military record of Charles W. 
Rinehardt and to grant him an honorable discharge; 

An act (H. R. 6256) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Navy to furnish to George F. Fuller Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic, of Manistique, Mich., a condemned cannon; and 

An act (H. R. 29777) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Navy to donate condemned cannon and condemned cannon 
balls to certain posts of the Grand Army of the Republic. 


SARAH M. SPYKER. 


Mr. MEYER. Mr. S er, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill which I send to the desk. 

The bill (H. R. 6634) was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, 
&uthorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provi- 
sions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of darah M. Spyker, 
widow of L. P. Spyker, ensign, Capt. W. A. Goodwin's company of Ala 
Volunteers, Indian war, : 

An amendment recommended by the Committee on Pensions 
was adopted, as follows: 

In lines 4 and 5 strike out the words “subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws“ and insert at $8 per month.” 


ngrossed and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. MEYER, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

STEAM LAUNCH FOR NEW LONDON COLLECTION DISTRICT. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R.8415) to 
authorize the purchase of a steam launch for use in the customs 
collection district, New London, Conn. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. Mr. Speaker, if I may be al- 
lowed a word, this bill was prepared by the Treasury Department 
and sent to me, as representing the district in which the New Lon- 
don customs district is situated, for introduction some three weeks 


ago—— 

Mr. DOOR (interposing). Does the bill carry an appro- 
priation’ 

Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. It does. It was sent to me by 
the Department for introduction. It was introduced and it has 
been reported unanimously by the committee, and now I callit up 
for consideration. 

Mr. BLUE. Is this a House bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. It is. 

Mr. BLUE. Then it has not been to the Senate at all? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. It has not. 

Mr. BLUE. Well, there is no necessity for a bill of that kind, 
carrying an appropriation of $3,000, being passed at this time, be- 


cause it can not the Senate. 
Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. I simply desire to fulfill my 
duty to the Department in the matter. 


. BLUE. Has it been considered by any committee? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Connecticut. Yes, sir; it has been unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I suggest to the gentleman that both sides 
have made up their statements of appropriations for this session 
and they do not wish to haveto add this extra item. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? A 

Mr. BLUE. I object. 

CAPT. HENRY A. F. WORTH. 

Mr. STEWART of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R.5787) for 
the relief of Capt. Henry A. F. Worth. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enac etc. the pensi: 5 . ^ 
Worth, late of the United Babes Army, be increased ac tbat ho shall receive 
a pension of $72 a month. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of this bill? > 

Mr. WHEELER. I trust that no one will object to the consid- 
eration of this bill for this poor invalid soldier. He was a class- 
mate of mine at West Point forty years ago. He is now a feeble 
man, whose wife has to waiton him at every moment. Ilovehim, 
and I trust that this bill will be considered without objection. 

Mr. BLUE. How much pension does it carry? 

Mr. WHEELER. Seventy-two dollars per month. 

Mr. BLUE. Is he helpless? 

Mr. WHEELER. Absolutely so. As I have said, he was my 
classmate. He graduated at West Point and I have known him 
forforty years. He served bravely in battle. He was wounded 
at Gaines Mill and again at Malvern Hill. Itrust no gentleman 
will object to the bill. I appeal for a brave, disabled soldier. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the 
bill? The Chair hears none. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

VALEDICTORY OF THE SPEAKER. 

The SPEAKER (at4o'clock p. m.). GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES: Before pronouncing those words which 
close the session I desire to offer to the House my grateful recog- 
nition of its kindness. It is always a high honor to receive the 
thanks of the House of Representatives, but especially so at the 
end of a session where the Speaker has been forced to say no“ 
more times, perhaps, than in the history of any other Congress. 

While thanking you for your kindness to me, I must congratu- 
late the House on its conduct of the public business. Ordinarily 
a majority of 21 to 1, a majority of 150, means disorganization, 
faction, and discord. In this House a hundred and fifty new men 
of both parties have behaved with the steadiness of veterans, and 
if our connection with other branches of Government with differ- 
ent ideas has prevented us from serving the country as we might 
have done, we atleast have behaved with dignity, fairness, and 
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With the kindest personal wishes to you all, I again return 


thanks. By virtue of the pi qa n resolution of both branches 
Ideclare this House adjourned without day. [Loud and long- 
continued applause. ] 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following executive commu- 
pueros were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as 

ollows: 

A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings filed by the court in the cases of 
James H. Jenkins, Mary H. Bush, Rebecca B. Williams, and John 
Morrison against The United States—to the Committee on War 
Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings filed by the court in the case of 
Catharine B. Brown, Samuel Schoppert, deceased, Mary E. Wood, 
executrix, H. M. Waugh, and John H. Woodford against The 
United States—to the Commnittes on War Claims, and ordered to 
be printed. 

A message from the President of the United States, returning 
without his approval House bill No. 225, to provide for the trans- 
fer of Fort Omaha Military Reservation to theState of Nebraska— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, Mr. TERRY, from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the bill of the House 
(H. R. 4057) in relation to cigarettes, and to limit the effect of the 
regulation of commerce between the several States and with for- 
eign countries in certain cases, submitted a minority report (No. 

) recommending that said bill do pass; which said bill and 
minority report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, Mr. KIRKPATRICK, from the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, to which was referred the bill 
H. R. 9260) to increase the pension of Adam Johnson, reported 
e same (Report No. 2288); which said bill and report were re- 
ferred to the Private Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, Mr. RICHARDSON (by request) 
introduced a bill (H. R. 9462) requiring the use of safety fenders 
on cars operated by cable or electric power within the District of 
Columbia; which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were xA and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PRICE: A bill (H. R. 9463) for the relief of Lemuel 
Tanner, of Lafourche Parish, La.—to the Committee on War 


Claims, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 9464) for the relief of the estate of J. W. 
Aneko late of Lafourche Parish, La.—to the Committee on War 


—— 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GROUT: Resolution adopted by Ransom Post, No. 7, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Vermont, in favor 
of a service pension of not less than $8 per month to Union soldiers 
of the late war—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, testimony in the matter of granting a pension to Mrs. Mary 
Chamberlain, of Chelsea, Vt.—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, testimony in the matter of granting a sion to Hannah 
M. Cheney, widow of Josiah M. Greene, late of Company C, Sixth 
ien Vermont Volunteers—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: Petition of citizens of Butler, Pa., opposing 
the selling of beer on Ellis Island—to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, resolution of the Union Veteran Legion of Rochester, Pa., 
favoring House bill No. 3727, known as the per diem pension bill— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON (by request): Paper to accompan 
House bill No. 9462, favoring some effective appliance attached 
to cable and electric cars for the protection of human life in the 
3 of Columbia—to the Committee on the District of Co- 

umbia. 

By Mr. SOUTHARD: Petition of J. M. Ashley and others, in 
behalf of House bill No. 6851, in aid of Wilberforce University— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of the American Federation Glass Workers' 
Union, No. 28, of Toledo, Ohio, in favor of Government owner- 
ship of telegraph lines—to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CHARLES W. STONE: Resolutions of a public meet- 
ing at Bradford, Pa., denouncing the ou and murders in 
Armenia, and asking that the United States insist on action by 
y treaty nations to stop the same—to the Committee on Foreign 


airs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: Petition of citizens of Sacra- 
mento County, Cal., in favor of the passage of House bill No. 2626, 
for the protection of agricultural staples by an export bounty—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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The Coin Redemption Fund. 


REMARKS 
HON. LORENZO DANFORD, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R.2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue— 

Mr. DANFORD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: While there are some good features about the 
bill under consideration, especially the one requiring the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury to advertise the bonds offered for sale, yet I can 
not support the measure for reasons that to me should control the 
votes of members on this side of the House. Asa party we stand 
pledged against increasing the interest-bearing debt of the Gov- 
ernment in time of peace. We have insisted in the two last po- 
litical campaigns that we should raise by tariff taxation a suffi- 
cient amount of revenue that, added to the internal taxes, would 
be sufficient to support the Government. On Thursday last we 

in this House a bill that the Ways and Means Committee 

Ius, if carried into the legislation of the country, will be suff- 
cient forthat purpose. Indeed, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who ought to know, claimed in his annual report to Congress that 
we will soon have sufficient revenue to carry on the Government 
without additional taxation of any character. 

This Administration has been in financial straits ever since it 
took charge of the Government two and a half years ago. Con- 
gress was convened in extra session for the purpose of repealing 
what is known as the Sherman F act, the Presi- 
dent claiming that all of the financial troubles of the country 

w out of the menace to our credit contained in that act. The 
aw was repealed and there was no preceptible relief. The Re- 
publican then claimed that our financial and business dis- 
tress grew out of the vicious revenue ! ation threatened by the 

Democratic party, and that relief could be had only by assuring 

the country that when we were reinstated in power the country 

would settle down to the policy of protection. 

This House meets and we are confronted with a derhand from 
the Executive and his chief financial officer that the country must 
have relief by 5 circulation 8346, 800, 000 of legal-tender 
currency now in use by the people. This is insisted upon by both 
the President and the Secre of the Treasury; and while as a 
direct proposition put to this side of the House, the policy of the 
Administration could not command one-third of the votes of the 
Republicans, yet it seems to me that the bill under consideration, 
if it should become a law, and should be executed in the spirit of 
the message and the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, hos- 
tile as they are to the greenback circulation, it would have the 
effect of retiring them entirely from circulation. 

The bonds authorized by this act are for the redemption of 
United States legal-tender notes, and for noother purpose. These 
bonds bear 8 per cent interest, and with the proceeds the legal 
tenders are to be taken up—redeemed—and with an administra- 
tion of the Treasury Department hostile to the greenbacks we 
would substitute by this plan, in a very short time, $346,000,000 of 
8 per cent interest-bearing bonds for noninterest-bearing debt, 
and the greenbacks once redeemed would be held in the Treasury 
and no longer constitute a part of our monetary circulation. 
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As I have already said, the Secretary of the Treasury claims that 
under existing laws he will soon be abletomeet all current demands 
upon the Treasury. We havealready, as we are told by the Commit- 
tee on Waysand Means, by the bill passed on last Thursday, added 
another forty millions or thereabouts to the revenue, so that there 
would be no necessity for again putting the greenbacks into cir- 
culation and they would be held in the Treasury. But suppose 
that the Treasurer should redeem them by the sale of the bonds 
pores for in this act, and again pay them out to meet current 
demands, or in any way putthem in circulation, there would be 
just as much likelih of these legal-tender notes being bought 
up again and again by speculators and the Secre forced from 
time to time to sell more bonds in order to redeem them over and 
over again. 

I do not believe, however, that unless some exigency should 
occur that they would be paid out, but would remain in the 
ury, and we would soon have substituted for this noninterest- 

debt an interest-bearing bond of the Government. The 

people do not want to see the greenbacks retired in any way, 
much less in the covert manner provided for in this bill. Iwas in 
Congress in 1875 and 1878, when the discussion about the green- 
backs was going on in the country, and there was then no matter 
&bout which the plain people of this country were more sensitive 
than about this same legal-tender paper currency. Our legisla- 
tion at that time upon this subject gave the Republican party 
it trouble. It is the favorite money of the people; they are 
amiliar with it; they prefer it to gold; it is convenient, and, 
as they believe, costs nothing; and if the Republican party in 
this Congress should be a party to any measure that either 
directly or indirectly retires this currency and substitutes for 
it an interest bearing debt we will have to answer forit at the 


polls. 

It is said that even now fifty millions of these legal tenders are in 
the Treasury awaiting presumably for some legislation that will 
enable the Secretary of the Treasury to permanently retire them. 
Itseems to me that in this bill we are providing the means b 
which he can retire in a few months the great bulk of these leg; 
tenders, and I for one will not aid him or this Administration in 
this purpose. 

But we are told that this bill substitutes a 3 per cent for a 
4 or 5 per cent bond. My observation is that in the purchase 
of bonds those who are able to make purchases are able to 
dictate terms, and that a 3 per cent bond will be in the long run 
as expensive tothe Government as a 4 per cent bond. But be 
that as it may, I will not be a party to this legislation. The 
Secretary of the Treasury and the President, after v blun- 
dered through almost three years of disastrous financial spe 
tion, undertake to dictate to a 1 Congress the relief that 
they desire. We said in our platforms in 1894 and 1895, that the 
trouble with the country was not so much in its finances as in the 
disastrous revenue legislation of the Fifty-third Congress. Relief 
will come to this country when we quit buying wool and woolens 
from abroad with our gold; when we quit buying tin plate and 
pottery and other articles from abroad that we might as well man- 
ufacture at home. Relief will come when the balance is on the 
right side of the great business ledger, and not until then. We 
are in a position in this House to say to the other end of the Ave- 
nue that we present to them the relief of more revenue, of steadier 
business, and the financial policy that will save the country from 
the panics that almost daily affect this Administration. 

.The people are not demanding the legislation contained in this 
bill, and in my judgment they will resent it as not in keeping 
with our pledges and with the policy that they indorsed in our 
election to this House. 
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The President’s Two Special quer to Congress on the 
Yenezuelan Boundary and the Condition of the Treasury. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ELIJAH A. MORSE, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, December 26, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2740) to temporarily increase revenue to meet the expenses 
of Government and provide against a deficiency— 

Mr. MORSE said: 

Mr.SPEAKER: I can hardly hope toadd "rd esr deren exhaust- 
ive argument in support of this bill offered by the distinguished 

ntleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], chairman of the Commit- 

on Ways and Means, or to the eloquent presentation of the 

same matter by the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 

. DALZELL], or the unanswerable argument of the gentleman 
Iowa, my friend, General HENDERSON. 

These gentlemen have left nothing to be said in defense or su 
port of measure. Of course there are a great many amend- 
ments to this bill that I would like to offer in the interests of my 
Mr Dey ure wool posed, is far too lo Th 

e duty on en as ,is far w. e 

country has been, and I fear will continuo to be under the in- 

duty contemplated by this bill, flooded with cheap Euro- 

pean shoddy goods, to the great injury of the woolen manufac- 
turers of my district and the country. 

In my district are located the ‘‘tack” manufactories of the 
world; millions are invested in the business. The ad valorem 
duties of the Gorman-Wilson bill as amended by this bill work 
agreat ip to these manufacturers. They arecrying out for 
a specific duty that will prevent undervaluation. The brick 
interest of Taunton, in my district, is gba ph uron by the low 
duty of the Gorman-Wilson tariff bill, which the horizontal in- 
crease will not materially assist. 

There are numerous other industries which need increased pro- 
tection, and were opportunity offered I would offer amendments 
at these points; but it has been explained to us by the gentlemen 
who have preceded me that this is not a revision of the tariff, but 
is purely a revenue bill, to 1neet the existing deficiency in the re- 
ceipts of the Government and make them equal to its e: ,in 

mse to the m of the President of the United States. 
general revision of the tariff is now impossible on Republican 
and protection lines. Such a revision of the tariff would pass 
neither the Senate nor the Democratic President. Sucharevision 
will have to be postponed for 433 days more, when the Republicans 
will again be in control of every department of this Government. 

Then and not until then can we hope to return to the wise 
economic and financial policy of the Republican and that 
universal prosperity which has always attended the Administra- 
tion of the Republican party, and which has always forsaken the 
country when the Democrats have been in power. 

Under a pa orice Lever e e from the time of the re- 
sumption of specie payment untilthe Democratic party again came 
into er,on the 4th of March, 1893, the Government had no 
trouble in keeping up its gold reserve, and the one hundred mil- 
lions in gold was never trenched upon. 

No amount of juggling with figures or miscalculations and mis- 
statements by the Secretary of the Treasury will deceive the Amer- 
ican people in regard to the true cause of the shrinkage of our gold 
reserve and this constant menace to the financial soundness of the 


Treasury. 

Dissemble or cloak it as the Secretary of the Treasury may, the 
naked truth is that the gold reserve has been used directly and in- 
directly to make good the deficiencies in our revenue and to pay 
the running of the Government. And that condition of 
things will continue until this deficit in our revenue is co; 
by the bill now under consideration or some other bill to increase 
our revenue. 

ge. oars d imbecility, and inefficiency mark this Demo- 
cratic Administration in eg aparine of the Government. 
Under the Administration of dent Harrison the country not 
only enjoyed unbounded prosperity, but labor and capital were 
everywhere employed, times were good, wages were good, and the 
country was enjoying a development and 18 beyond any 
ever known in our history. And besides 8, during the four 
years of Harrison's Administration we paid off over 8200, 000, 000 
of the public debt. 

All this has been reversed under the Administration of Grover 
Cleveland. Property has decreased in value, factories have been 


closed, labor has been employed at reduced or no wages at 
all; our career of prosperity has been checked, the hand on the 
dial of progress has been turned backward, and the national debt 
has been increased more than $163,000,000. And as the result of 
the two messages recently sent to Congress, a second panic and 
universal prostration of business was narrowly averted. 

But I yd to saaren: myself also, briefly, to ay Venezuela 

an explain my constituents and the country m 
attitude toward that matter. 7 ee 

Mr. Speaker, when the bill was introduced into this House, 
December 18, creating a commission for the investigation of the 
Venezuela boundary dispute, in harmony with the recommenda- 
tion of the President of the United States—I say, when this reso- 
lution was introduced by the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Hirr], the House was taken by surprise. A single 
5 by a single member would have prevented its considera- 

on. 

I did not offer that objection, but I very much desired then and 
desire now to explain my vote in favor of the bill The bill sim- 
Diy peores for a commission of inquiry, with a view to learn 
what are the bottom facts in regard to this boundary dispute be- 
tween Great Britain and the State or Republic, if it can be called 
such, of Venezuela. 

The controversy over the boun line is of long standing, ex- 
tending over a period, I think, of years. This commission, 
while to some extent an ex parte tribunal, would be an entirely 
disinterested commission, and would undoubtedly give exhaustive 
examination to all sides of the question. 

And most undoubtedly their finding in the premises would be 
accepted by the nations of the earth as an equitable and just de- 
cision regarding the boundary between the two countries so long 
in dispute. This commission might discover, what many people 
believes they would, thatthereisno violation of the Monroe doctrine 
in the boundary-line controversy in Venezuela, or after heari 
all sides they might decide in favor of the English contention, bu 
be that as it may, if it is proposed to make the finding of the com- 
mission, if not consented to by Great Britain, the ground for de- 
claring war against that country, you can count me out. Why, 
the civilized world revolts with horror from the bare possibility 
of such a conflict between the two great Anglo-Saxon English- 

ing and Christian nations of the earth. 

It is not to be entertained or thought of for a single moment; it 
would be the calamity of the nineteenth century. lves and 
the English-speaking people have ten thousand thousand interests 
in common of vastly more moment than the Monroe doctrine. 
They are bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. No sane person 
can contemplate war between these countries. 

The destruction of commerce, the bombardment of defenseless 
cities by modern war vessels that can throw dynamite bombs into 
a city with the vessel out of sight. Such consequences are too hor- 
rible for contemplation and would not be sanctioned by the people 
of either country, and certainly could find no justification in the 
e Spaniards red these South and 

un years ago conque: these South an 
Central American countries. They found them docile, peace- 
able, unwarlike heathen. After having had their civilization for 
hundred years some of these countries are peopled by some 
of the most bloodthi people on the face of the earth. 

It is not my goe ere to locate the ibility or explain 
the causes for the deplorable condition of things existing in man 
of these Republics, whose normal condition is revolution an 
anarchy and whose people are superstitious, ignorant, and with- 
out cient eee und for a republican form of government. 

In confirmation of what I have said, witness the recent war be- 
tween Chile and Peru, in which every rule of civilized warfare 
was outrag Old men, women, and children, noncombatants, 
were butchered and murdered on both sides. 

What, a war between the United States and England over the 
Venezuela boundary? Why, Mr. Speaker, the whole State isn't 
worth a week's fighting between these two great nations. 

Why, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House of Representa- 
tives, whatis the Monroe doctrine? Isit understood to mean that 
we are to establish à protectorate over all these miserable revo- 
lutionary governments and countries, and make their quarrels our 
quarrels, and allow them to say to themselves and each other, no 
matter what the merit of our case is the great Government of the 
panes States, with its sixty-five millions of people, stands be- 

ind us. 

Isa d a Teo 2 a matter as bn 8 not pe 
tion y the people of either country. Atthe inning of t 
very year I had the honor to present in this House a memorial, 
borne across the sea by W. dall Cremer, a member of the 
English House of Parliament, signed by no less than 354 members 
of the British House of Commons, praying this Government to 
join with the Government of Great Britain in a treaty to refer 
all questions of international dispute to arbitration. t peti- 
tion, with the signatures prin in full, will be found in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the Fifty-third Congress, third ses- 
sion, page 2408, of Feb: 19, 1895. 

You ask me what would do in the premises with reference to 
this and other questions now in dispute between this Government 
and that of Great Britain. I would do exactly with this as we 
did in the case of the Alabama claims. 

We didn't go to war or threaten war over those claims, involv- 
ing the destruction of American commerce and the loss of untold 
millions to our countrymen, in which the English Government 
was clearly at fault. 

What did we do? We placed our claim on file and bided our 
time, and finally adjusted the matter by arbitration and received 
$15,000,000 from Great Britain for damages to our commerce. 

What would I do now? I would not abate one jot or tittle of 
our demand at present. I would place our demand in regard to 
the boun line of Alaska on file. With reference e 
and Venezuela, I would insist upon our demands, and demand 
the questions in controversy be left to arbitration by some inter- 
national impartial tribunal. 

And in tine we would accomplish our object and have a peace- 
able and just settlement of these great international questions, 
honorable and just to both countries, and without bl hed and 
war. 

What, war with Great Britain over the boundary of Venezuela 
or the seals of Alaska? Why, Mr. S er, all the seals that ever 
swam in Bering Sea, all the fish t ever swam in Canadian 
waters, are not worth a day's war. 

Such a war would turn back the hands on the dial of N 
and peace, good will, and comity between nations a thousand 
years. No, Mr. Speaker, Iam not in favor of a protectorate over 
the South and Central American republics. 

I would assert the Monroe doctrine, if anybody knows what 
that is, and continue to assert it. I would say to Great Britain 
that we looked upon her interference in the affairs of Nicaragua 
or the Sandwich Islands or of Venezuela as a wrong, as an act 
unfriendly to this Government, and I would bide our time for a 
9 of these disputed questions by arbitration. 

I supported the bill authorizing a commission of inquiry solely 
and entirely that we may give to ourselves and the world accurate 
and correct information in regard to the pending boundary dispute 
between Venezuela and Great Britain. 

It must be a source of Sips pleasure and satisfaction to every 
lover of his race to read expressions, not only of this country 
but of prominent Englishmen as well, deprecating and denounc- 
ing any resort to arms as a method of settling contr between 
these two I Christian and English-speaking peo: 

On Sun last the clergy of Boston in their Pulp 5 
an appeal ton war in the most unmeasured monn and these learned 
and revererd gentlemen: most undoubted p voiced the well-nigh 
unanimous sentiment of Massachusetts and New England, and, I 
believe, the sober second thought of the entire 3 

Surely, at this Christmas season, when we are cele 


birth o: Him who left His home in glory, wi who was rich an — 
our sakes became poor, that we throu; "en His poverty, mig might be 
made rich; surely while we are celebrating the of the lowly 


Nazarene, "who walked beneath the palm trees of Judea nineteen 
centuries ago, whose birth was heralded by angels with a song of 
peace on earth and good will toward men; surely this is a fit and 
proper time for these great Christian nations to dismiss all thought 
of submi to the arbitrament of the sword such a compara- 
tively trivial and unim t matter as a boundary line in Ven- 
ezuela, 2,500 miles removed from our country. 
The foll letters from eminent citizens of Massachusetts 
are specimens of alarge number of letters that I have received on 
the subject of the President's Venezuela message. The first is 
from Dr. Henry B. Blackwell, a patriotic "apes: widely and 
favorably known throughout New Englan 


Boston, MAss., December 23, 1895. 


DEAR FRIEND: Oblige me "I cm ng pd inclosed letters cut from 
Saturday's Herald, also that of Edward Atkinson. President Cleveland is 
making a most au us move to compel his renomination and to give the 
Democratic party four years more of Democratic rule. 
He d pee ne us into a fratricidal war with the only Protestant nation in 
Europe ed to us in race, language. an and FVV cans 
refuses | to follow his lead. "Don't let them fall into his tra 

Bri Anglo-Saxon fe heen in South America. It is 
the only free State where elections are 86 ag as tnominal. Itis governed 
by Sorau of its own, and isa Repu in all but name, like the provinces 


Venezuela is a Republic only in name. It is a chaotic, semibarbarous 
Spanish-Indian mili des; m, where neither life nor property is safe, 
no more to be com; with Guiana than is a Mexican“ greaser“ lo a civi- 
lized white man. 

This is not a case where the Monroe doctrine applies. Guiana is a part of 
the status quo of the American Continent, the only P ouniry where you and I 


could enjoy life under a government of law. 
Bons et ela ines be fooled. Cleveland means mischief. 
You y 
Bu T HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 
Hon. ELIJAH A. MORSE, M. C., 


House of Representatives. 


quotation is taken from a letter received from a 
distinguished ew York lawyer, whose name I have not permission 


The follo 


E z z e YORK Crrr. December 25, 1595. 
v DEAR Morse: * * + the Venezuelan matter, one thing 
. that Congress, both th e Senate and House of Repre- 
any ez should have voted unanimous! 1 25 the Meg egre d for the 
mmission in accordance with the su ion contained in the President's 
mess and that so man ng ministers of the count: 
take a view ve: ree finan Chal. taken tr In — 
3 y in Brook yn. much earnest talk was had upon this subject last 
Sunday from the pols, and the sentiments in favor mne criti- 
cisms on the Monroe doctrine, de prune the present con- 
Pod we were in many cases y app! 


Hon. ELIJAH A. Morse, M. C., 
House of Representatives. 
The following letter is from Henry Wood, b Os a gentleman 
whose opinion on fono ga perse and questions cer- 
tainly commands the respect of all who know him: 


“THE WARREN," Roxbury, Mass., December 21, 1895. 
My DEAR Mn. Morse: Since the recent hasty action of the House in the 
id Republicans, citi- 


test importance. 
onai jingo Boston Journal Fier e puntizient of the 
ly lost its influence by its 


8 or 5 you and the other Republicans 


have made the ur Ad I can truthfull: 
iucunde uere the party wo 
me. 
E moral sense of the nation will never sustain any war, especially with 
England, on any issue less important than that of self-defense. this 
e has received a terrible shock and setback. 
ery respec y, yours, 
HENRY WOOD. 


Hon. ELIJAH A. Mo M. C., 
House of 


kati ves. 


The following is from the pen of Edward Atkinson, a gentleman 
who needs no introduction to the people of New England or of the 
country: 


eee in kes Pe og RAE ge Ni eden SDa Gar ear of 
the public in any way should speak plainly. Little time has yet been given 
to review ident Cleveland's message and the ee gener pa, J ri Be 
8 met in the last two days a great number of prominent and 
men, nota! fous many Y the President's most su 
MO pen stone fe but 5 fee are shocked, all 
are grieved. condemning utterly the recent action by which 
such terrible support i bu bean. given to the jingo spirit, heretofore arrayed 
the 
an act of the Executive of this country should be committed which would 


recipitate war with Great Britain on a me Dee, boundary question in South 
3 it is held that it would be a crime against h ty. If e poon 
is taken. ms as appears to have been taken, promoting violence t 


the 

expecta: a recort to War it is held to be a stupendous and humiliating 
blunder. 3 N 3 ned should prove to be merely to cater for success in a 
element, then men the verdict must be to the degredation 


master the details of this 
last 


case are concerned, many in number with whom I have conversed in the 
two — irl men of sheet position and influence in this community, without 
to party, Sent as I have said, those who have tothe fullest ex- 
tent in the su ey have heretofore given se ent Clevelan 


of 
the other, either for money consideration or otherwise, proves conclusively 
that the Monroe doctrine has no 1 to the existing dispute about the 
title to tothe 1 we is claimed by both 
Second. The the cene eet ta cer qp recen 


lished. “pee json any threat of 
lence or forceful interference is a threat based upon ignorance of the 5 
ag amis knowledge of the facts. 
about the title toa certain area of territory is of 
two R by Lot No. 1, Bader ich Venezuela claims from Great Britain, has been 
poet arg ger e 124 ad e — n of the 
t State of rete 


the existence 
the right and ‘the on 
Df the] the British 8 to protect et Bei rd; this lot No.1 in 

rights of peopersy ano pending an adjudication of the n Yen- 
dece threatens to occupy this t "territory by force. An analogous may 
be found in the recent demand of this country for the protection of the the citi- 
zens of the United States in Turkish eed pong aud for indemnity from the 
Tur! em. If our Ser TAN has 


the right to support such on be Lr its own citizens dwelling in & 

territory over which we e o jurisdiction whatever, how much ter 

may be justification of the "English Government in extending the same 
rotection to British citizens 3 territory to the ownership of which 

: e British oil pane and to give - all ira Sano of 
orce n . 


lish citizens to any extent nt calling fo ‘or the interposition of force. 
— doen and on t parcel, No. 2, Lord bury — —— d 
ess to submit t to pe eod Under these circumstances a threat of 
violen] gei nd 2 re tof this country bears the aspect of a crime 
committe: -speaking people, both of this country and of the 
British Elan 
The suggestion has been made by a prominent citizen of this city, whose 
5 would be very great, which I hope he will urge cu the sa priced 
owes y, in view of the fact that the Monroe doctrine, so 
ed either at the instance or with the assent of the British MM Es 
. view of the fact that the proposed app 
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this Monroe doctrine 


the President is, in the judgment of the highest con- 
essor von utterly 


Students, like 


unwar- 
rversion of the true Monroe d: 
itself 


e, therefore it 


teous ends at the danger of 
EDWARD ATKINSON. 


The history of this Administration has been a history of colossal 
blunders, ially with reference to our foreign relations, from 
the date the ident eee to reinstate a profligate, blood- 

heathen queen on the throne of the Sandwich Islands, 
after she had threatened to behead all the white men, banish their 
families, and confiscate their property. Had the President used 
a message to Congress to threaten the blood-thirsty Turkish Gov- 
ernment with the military power of this Government instead of 
our brethren across the sea, it might have violated precedent and 
the Farewell Address of George Washington, but it would have 
met the applause of the civilized world. The following letter is 
pertinent to this observation. I regret that I am not at liberty to 
use the writer's name: 


that its ersion to hi 
N perv unrig 


NEWTONVILLE, MAss., December 23, 1895. 


DEAR Sre: Excuse me for the draft upon your time in sending the present 
communication, but as a Christian and an American citizen, as one who holds 
dear to heart the principles of Christian civilization, I write to ask if nothing 
can be done to stem the tide of infatuation which seems to have taken posses- 
sion of so many of our public men the last few days, threatening to 
embroil the two leading nations of the globe in a petty fight. Here we have 
been watching and praying for weeks pu that in the name of humanity and 
of a higher civilization, something might be done by the Ch: n nations of 


the world to put a su stop to the wholesale hter of the thousands 
of our Christian brethren In Armenia; waiting the 


ing of the Christian family, the two most 


porer representatives of om upon earth start up a quarrel 


s 
other, over a matter of not one 


Tn haste, yours, sincerely, 


Hon. ELIJAH A. Morse, M. C., 
House of Representatives. 


The following telegram, which is from an important and influ- 
ential business man of Boston, is germane to a discussion of the 
Venezuelan boundary question, and I am sure voices the sober 
Becond thought of many true and sincere Americans: 


Boston, MAss., December 20, 1895. 


Am satisfied that New England's representative men 22 ol party 
affiliations emphatically condemn President's course, and the prospect of 


endorsement b: poneren causes grave apprehension here. We urge you to 
use every effort to the bill . 
(Signed) WILLIAM WHITMAN. 
Hon. 


JAH A. Morse, M. C., 
House of Representatives. 


The following letter is from Hon. William H. Osborne, a gen- 
tleman of high character and standing in Massachusetts, a mem- 
ber of the Plymouth and Suffolk bar, and was New England pen- 
sionagentforfour years under President Harrison. Mr. Osborne's 
opinion will carry great weight with all who know that gentleman: 


Boston, MASS., December 19, 1895. 


— ——. 


ns, e 
t is mo and is resorted to to distract opus attention from the er- 
rors and shortcomings of the Administration, and, if possible to secure, for him 
8 another term as President. He has been continually giving away 
erican interests ever since he was President, and now he assumes a most 
war-like attitude over a matter of very little consequence. I do not think the 
ought want to go to war over a bound- 


as we 
effect to despise the opinions of English newspapers touc American affairs, 
the recent comments of some of these pers will strike the average intelli- 
gence as about right. It is a e of politics, as much so as the juggling that 

oing on over the national ces. I hope the Republicans brace up 
— clear the air of its present pollutions. 

Iam, your sincere friend, 
W. H. OSBORNE. 
Hon. ELIJAH A. MORSE, M. C., 
House of Representatives. 


The following letter is from my distinguished predecessor, ex- 
Governor John D. Long, who represented for six years the dis- 
trict I have the honor to represent, and was six years governor and 


lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts prior to that time. It must 
have great weight with all who know that distinguished gentle- 
man: 


Boston, December 27, 1895. 


DEAR Morse: I am sorry somebody did not stand ur NN in resist- 
ing such sheep-flocking obedience to the crack of the President's whip. Of 
course, it is easier to think after the opportunity is gone, but if the President 
could take two weeks' duck shooting while considering the Venezuela busi- 
ness, certainly Congress might have taken twenty-four hours. I take it you 
would like to know the sentiment of the eoe here. Ihavenotmetahuman 
being who has expressed sympathy with the President's intimation of war. 
The Monroe doctrine no more applies to the location of the board 
tween Venezuela and Great Britain than it doesto your division lines in 
to: ss. When the President suggests that bly Venezuela and 
Great Britain may settle the whole thing between themselves, and thus ad- 
mits that they may do so without our Uer et in the settlement, he gives 
away the whole case, for if a voluntary settlement between the parties can 
be made without us, then it is a matter in which we have no concern, and if 
we have no concern in it, then what business have we to interfere at all, for 
instance, to insist on arbitration? The Republicans in Congress, it seems to 
me, have thrown away the best chance that could have come to them to show 
up the blundering of the Administration. 
JOHN D. LONG. 


Yours, very truly, 
And now comes the joyous tidings from across the ocean, that 
the Queen of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, and the Em- 
press of India, Queen Victoria herself, has frowned upon the at- 
titude of her ministers, and has expressed her desire that this and 
other disputes shall be settled with her kinsfolk on this side the 
sea by arbitration instead of by cruel bloodshed and war; and the 
Eao poplin is taken by leading publications of the United 
gdom. 


The Coin Redemption Fund. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE W. PRINCE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 1895, 


On the bill Ae R. nido anam and protect the coin redemption fund, 
and to authorize the e of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Mr. PRINCE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: As a Republican I am opposed to this pendin 
bill. I do not believe that it is in accordance with the views o. 
the people who sent me here. 

It is an indorsement of the President's policy of selling bonds, 
and it increases the interest-bearing indebtedness of a people now 
overburdened by debt. 

It is in effect only saying, Mr. President, we favor your policy 
of debt making, but would suggest that you try and make a little 
better bargain on the question of interest." 

But aside from our y indorsing Democratic maladministra- 
tion, which for over two years we have every one of us been con- 
demning on every stump and which every one of our 8 
has also condemned, there are other and higher reasons why lam 
op to this measure. 

t retires the greenbacks, and absolutely and unqualifiedly 
thereby contracts our currency and makes the power of a dollar 
ter and the value of human toil lower. e were sent here 
as Republicans Got Cleveland approvers) toinau te measures 
on Republican lines, to raise revenue with which to meet the 
current expenses of our Government, to pension liberally our 
soldiers, their widows and orphans, to build public buildings, 
make internal improvements, and to pay off (not add to) the 
public debt. This is our mission, and on Doan r 26 this House 
a law which the Committee on Ways and Means said 

would meet these requirements, 

Our revenue bill has gone to the Senate and we have done our 
duty for the presentas best we could under the rules of the House, 
which forced us to vote for a revenue bill not in accordance with 
our views, but which the exigencies of the case required. 

Mr. Speaker, we went far, very far, on December 26 to approve 
of Democratic tariff legislation, and we did so at the behest of the 
party leaders of this House. Are we now to be compelled to fully 
approve of all the acts of a Democratic President? 

While Iam loath to go against the wishes of the Ways and Means 

Committee, I must do so, because I believe the interests of the 
ple are higher and more sacred than mere alleged party expe- 

ency. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, when my name is called I shall vote 

against the bill, 
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The Coin Redemption Fund. 
REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE W. WILSON, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) tomaintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 


Mr. WILSON of Ohio said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: As much as I should like to vote with the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means upon this bill, I am nevertheless dis- 
posed to vote against it. Monga gentlemen urge upon us a 
necessity for its passage, I am unable to see 7p necessity therefor. 
The existing law authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
bonds to replenish the gold reserve whenever the amount is less 
than $100,000,000. It is true that the bonds bear a higher rate of 
interest than 8 per cent, payable semiannually, as provided in this 
bill. ; 
The law allows the Secretary to issue bonds bearing 5 per cent 
interest and payable after ten years, and bonds bearing 4 per 
cent 5 after thirty years. There have been sold 
already under the existing law bonds of the face value of about 
$162,000,000, upon which there were premiums amounting to 

,000,000, the total aggregating $182,000,000. If all of these 
bonds had been sold in the open market it is very generally 
believed the premiums would have been much larger. 

It is not very material what the rate of interest in the bond is, 
because whoever has the capital to invest in bonds will calculate 
the lowest rate of interest at which he is willing to invest his 
money and pay as much morethan the face of the bonds as the 

‘fed rate of interest exceeds what he is willing to receive for 

e use of his money. If a capitalist is willing to loan his mi 
at 3 per cent, then he would, underexisting law, compute the dif- 
ference between a 4 or 5 per cent bond and a3 per cent bond, 
and the difference would represent the premium which he would 
pay for the bonds bearing the higher rate of interest. 'The 
result is that while the rate specified in the bond is higher, the 
bonds are actually sold at as low a rate of interest as purchasers 
are willing to take for their investments. 

We are now informed by the Secre of the Treasury that 
such bonds as are provided for in this bill can not be sold at all. 
He desires that the bill should poras for parron of principal 
and interest in gold,in order that he may the better dispose of 
them. The etary also wants to retire the United States 
Treasury notes (commonly called greenbacks) from circulation, 
because they are a constant menace to the gold reserve. 

GREENBACK. 

I am unwilling to give my vote for either gold bonds or the 
retirement of the Treasury notes. We have no more currency 
than our business deman If the greenbacks are taken out 
of circulation without other paper currency being substituted we 
shall have a large contraction of the currency, and I believe the 
result would be damaging and disastrous to the business of the 
country. The present paper currency is popular with all classes, 
and to retire it 7 substituting interest-bearing bonds would not 
be well received by the people. 

THE GOLD RESERVE. 

There is much complaint about the greenbacks being used to 
draw money from the gold reserve. But what use is the gold re- 
serve if not to give the greenbacks a credit which they would not 
otherwise have? It may be urged that the gold reserve would be 
exhausted if bonds are not constantly sold to replenish the reserve. 
There is some ground for this claim under existing affairs. But 
if the revenues were daily or monthly as large as the expenditures 
of the Government, this condition might not and probably would 
not exist. I think that the first duty of Congress is to raise more 
revenue and make less expenses, and thereby do away with the 
necessity Of borrowing money by the sale of bonds. henever 
we export more than we import the balance of trade will be in 
our favor, and gold will begin to come our way instead of going 
from us to pay the balance against us. 

EFFECT OF BOND SALES. 

The sale of bonds to procure money to redeem greenbacks turns 
them into the United States Treasury, where they remain until 
the exigencies of the Government require their reissue. If the 
revenues are, as Democrats here assert, suffücient to meet the 
current demands of the Treasury, then the greenbacks will be 
retained in the Treas and withdrawn from circulation. This 
result should be avoided, at least until some other currency is pro- 
vided to take the place of greenbacks. There are only two ways 


to avoid it that I can think óf—one is to have such a revival of 
business on this side of the Atlantic as will stop the raids upon the 
gold reserve, or pay the holders of greenbacks upon presentation 
in such coin as the law authorizes and the Treasury possesses at 
the time of 

The Republican have everywhere denounced the present 
Democratic Administration for the sale of bonds in time o praco 
We have urged that there ought to have been no necessity for it, 
and that bonds should not be issued in time of peace. By the 
passage of this bill it is clearly implied that we intend that addi- 
tional bonds shall be issued to replenish the diminished gold re- 
serve and to redeem United States Treasury notes. 

Why should the Republicans assist the Administration to do the 
very thing which we have opposed and condemned with so much 
vehemence? With the same authority, under the same laws, the 
Secretary can sell other bonds if he chooses, and I am unwilling 
to provide other means. 

REPUBLICAN POLICY. 

While it is true that there is much cause of BASE reet and dis- 
satisfaction with Mr. Cleveland's Administration, I do not regard 
it as wise for the Republicans to surrender their convictions of 
duty for the sake of temporary relief. If it is a fact that there 


resentation. 


have been great s. s in railroad bonds and other holdings, 
it isto be much regretted. But at the same time I do not consider 
it the duty of Con to attempt to take care of speculators in 
Stocks or grain. ose who deserve our care and protection are 


they who toil and spin, and those who deal honestly and contrib- 
ute to the welfare of mankind. 

If we shall adhere to our landmarks and steadily advance on the 
lines of protection—good money and enough of it, maintenance of 
sufficient revenues to meet the demands of the Government with- 
out issuing bonds to raise money in time of peace, the liberal pay- 
ment of pensions to deserving Union soldiers and their widows 
and orphans, the maintenance of our national honor at home and 
abroad, and a determination to resist unjust encroachments of 
foreign countries upon the soil of the Western Hemisphere—I 
have no doubt of the approval of our constituents and of the per- 
oe of Republican ideas and the preservation of the American 

public so long as time shall last. [Applause.] 


The Coin Redemption Fund. 
REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. TAYLER, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 1895, 

On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, an 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet tempo: 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Mr. TAYLER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The members on this side of the House who op- 
pose the pending measure for the issue of bonds seem to misa 
prehend the question and their responsibility in connection wit 
it. Their fear that the Republican party will suffer is ungrounded. 
The record of that party against the issue of bonds in time of peace 
is too well known to be misapprehended now. Never, except in 
time of war or for resumption purposes, has the Republican party 
authorized the issue of bonds for any other than refunding pur- 
poses. But to all practical intents and purposes this is a time of 
war. This great nation is going about with a sword in one hand 
and a contribution box in the other. For this the Republican party 
is not responsible. It is one of the fruits of Democratic incom 
tency, and it is our duty as Republicans to make the best of a 
situation which exists, but for which we are not responsible. The 
constituency which I represent is a pu constituency. It will 
go as far as I possibly can go to uphold the credit of the country, 
even though that credit has been impaired by Democratic folly, 
and though it be a Democratic Administration which calls for 
assistance. 

If the tariff measure which was passed last Thursday becomes 
a law, and the estimated revenue from itis realized, I think there 
will be little need for the issue of bonds under the pending meas- 
ure. But,none the less, the present emergency points outthe way 
where duty leads, and that way I propose to follow. 

No one pretends that either the tariff billor this measure is 
drawn on Republican lines. Neither of them is intended to meet 
a Republican situation. Neither of them is to be presented to a 
Republican President for signature. They are both emergency 
measures, and whether history approves or disapproves them, the 
patriotism of a Republican Congress in passing them will stand 
out as a shining example of what a great party can do when the 
sense of a high public duty is upon it. 
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The Coin Redemption Fund. 


REMARKS 
HON. STEPHEN R. HARRIS, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 1895, 


On the bill R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
ri : the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary de- 
of revenue. 


Mr. HARRIS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I can not conscientiously support this bill. 

The Thirteenth Ohio Congressional district in 1892 sent a Demo- 
cratic member to this House by a plurality of over 7,000. 

The voters of my district were inj and dissatisfied by the 
failure of the Democratic Administration to follow the successful 
and prosperous method of filling the Treasury with revenues 
arising under the former tariff law; they were further dissatis- 
fied because under the Democratic Administration the expendi- 
tures of the Government were 1 ly exceeding its receipts, and 
especially were they dissatisfied t the President was selling 
oi by millions to defray the running expenses of the Govern- 
men 

The le of my district were so dissatisfied and indignant 
that, . their former political affiliations, they sent me 
here as their agent to use my influence for the restoration of the 
tariff law of 1890, which would fill the Treasury to overflowing 
once more, as it had done the few years it was in force, and to 

the reckless issue and sale of bonds. 
ow, Mr. Speaker, I can not conscientiously support a measure 
that empowers the ident to do the v thing for which he 
was condemned in my own district. It is said the proposed bonds 
have shorter time to run and bear a lower rate of interest. That 
does not change the principle, besides it is not certain that the 
President would sell the bonds now proposed if they were issued. 
If he prefers to sell bonds, sua sponte, as he did before, the fact 
that his favorite bonds have longer time to run and bear a larger 
rate of interest will command a largor promu, and the same 
uivalent in money will be realized by their sale. 

that as it may, Mr. Speaker, I can not consistently vote to 
authorize and empower the President to do what one year ago my 

constituents so emphatically condemned. 


Bonds. 
REMARKS 
HON. O. M. KEM, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


à Saturday, December 28, 1895, 
On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to temporary de- 
ficiencies of revenue. 


Mr. KEM said: EM 

Mr. SPEAKER: In availing myself of the opportunity given mem- 
bers to print their views relative to the above subjectin the RECORD, 
I desire to say that I do it only because I was denied the privilege 
of being heard on the floor. 

It is indeed humiliating to me to be compelled to resort to the 
silent medium of the pen to express € views respecting a matter 
of so great importance as the above bill. 

It was my earnest desire to be heard on the floor of the House, 
and I endeavored to secure time for that pares. but failed 
utterly, as did every other Populist member. ore entering 
upon & discussion of the merits or demerits of the above iniquitous 

position I desire to call attention to the true position of the 
Populist members in the House, by relating some of the difficul- 
ties confronting us. The public generally believes that the lower 
House of Congress is the representative body of the ple, the 
arena where the representative of every political faith may be 
heard, and the wrongs of the irons common people righted. 

These were my views also when I entered this body four years 
ago, but after an experience of five sessions I am compelled to re- 
vise and amend those views to some extent. Candor compels me 
to say, especially after the experience of the last three days, that 
it is neither a representative body nor an arena where the rights of 


the greet common people can be defended, especially if their de- 
fenders are in the minority. 

Under a mighty majority, like that which controls it now, it 
becomes rather an arbi machine for smothering free speech 
and representing a part of the people only. 

I haye advocated abolishing the Senate as a useless, nonrepre- 
sentative Government appendage that would be better clipped off; 
but I am led to believe, in the light of experience and observation, 
that the Senate more nearly represents all of the people than the 
House, for they will at least give you a hearing before they make 
you walk the plank. . 

It is a body where the Senators from each State and of all parties 
and beliefs may be heard and every citizen's rights defended. 

.Notso in the House. After four years’ experience as a Popu- 
list in this body I am compelled to say that atno time during that 
period has a Populist been recognized to control any time in his 
own right. Republicans are always recognized in their own right; 

Democrats are always 3 in their own right, but Popu- 
lists never. We have never secured any time in the , a8 Mmea- 
ger as it has been, except as we humiliated ourselves by going and 
begging it of one or the other of our political enemies, who were 
sometimes kind enough to grant us a little time in which to oppose 
them. Theiranswer to our protest is that there are but two sides to 
a question, therefore the time must be controlled by the affirmative 
and the negative. 

.Not so; there are frequently many sides to a legislative ques- 
tion, and the Populists uently oppose or support a measure on 
bapa A different grounds from either of their political opponents. 

The Populist party is peculiar to itself, possessed of individu- 
ality and characteristics as marked and strong as either of the 
old parties, and differing radically with both in its views on na- 
tional questions. Therefore we hold that of right we are entitled 
to control a proportionate part of the time given to all questions 
on which we desire to be heard. 

On yesterday a bill was rted to the House from the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means that strikes at one of the vital princi- 
ples of the Populist party, a question in which the Populists of 
the entire country are deeply interested; yet they had no voice in 
its consideration, and these 1,300,000 voters, representing more 
than 6,000,000 citizens, were unheard. 

I asked the Speaker for a little time that I might represent them 
in the discussion to the best of my ability. He magnanimously 
promised me ten minutes, but the afternoon wore away without 
recognition; a recess was taken till 7 o’clock p.m.; three hours 
of night discussion d ed by and no recognition. 'This morn- 
ing I went to him and asked if I was down for a speech. He said 
no. Icalled his attention to the fact that he had promised me 
ten minutes the day before. He said he did not know why I had 
not been recognized. I then insisted on being recognized this 
morning. He replied that he would and do so, but the time 
was so short he did not think he could do it. Itis useless to say 
I was not recogni 

It does not availfor the majority controlling the House to plead 
short time, for when they fixed the time of di ion at about 
nine hours they were absolute masters of all the time there was, 
and could have set apart one week just as well as nine hours, 
and given all sides an 3 to be heard, instead of rush- 
ing it through under whip and spur as if it was a case of life or 
death, when in fact it was only a case of the Republicans endeav- 
oring to carry out their do-nothing policy as announced by the 
S r when he assumed his duties as,presiding officer. 

There is a determination upon the part of the Republicans of 
the House to prevent all discussion of the money question if pos- 
sible, and as announced by Chairman Dingley, of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, that question is shelved for this Congress. 

The honorable Mr. SKINNER of North Carolina had a similar 
oi erus with the S to that of my own just recited, and 
it been the experience of every Populist on the floor, to a 
greater or less degree. 

It is time the Populists of this country were made aware of the 
fact that, as a great 5 holding views of vital impor- 
tance to all the people, they have no rights on this floor in the dis- 
cussion of the same which the powers that be are bound to respect. 

I desire that Populists throughout the land, who have been won- 
dering, and are still wondering why the little Populist contingent 
here have not and do not inaugurate some measures of reform, 
should know that we not only do not have the power to inaugurate 
any measure, but we do not even have the power to be heard on 
measures others inaugurate, except by the grace of some individ- 
ual member; and itis well to understand once for all that no Po 
ulist measures of relief can possibly become law till the people 
cease to be governed by their prejudices, and elect a Populist Con- 
gress, together with a Populist Executive. Then you can have 
relief, and not till then. 

As a further and more elaborate exposition of the manner of 
doing business in the House of Representatives, I here insert the 
remarks of Hon. JoHN C. BELL, of Colorado, relative thereto, made 
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in a ten-minute speech on the floor, by the courtesy of ex-Speaker 
Crisp, December 26, 1895, as follows: 


Because of the fact that the rules of the House only allowed a fraction of a 
minute for each member to express himself on this all-important question. if 
each one could have obtained the floor, and I being awarded only ten minutes 
for the whole Populist party, and received this through the kindness of Judge 
Crisp, I feel inclined to take advantage of the leave to print and give some 
reasons why an individual Representative can doso little for his constituents 
as st the great majority. 

e rules of the House by long usage give the Committee on Rules and the 
chairmen of the different co: ttees practical control of the measures in the 
House and of the time for debate. "This autocratic rule is fully exposed upon 
a casual examination of the committees. 

It will be seen that the little State of Maine, the State of Massachusetts, 
and the State of Iowa have more power in directing the business of the 
House of the American Co ss than practically all of the other States in 
the Union. This is an offspring of the rule that members must be advanced 
according to their seniority on the committees, and the people of these 
favored States have seen fit to return theirs for a great many years. Under 
this unrepresentative rule the little State of Maine, with less than 700,000 
inhabitants, has Mr. DINGLEY, chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means; Mr. BOUTELLE, chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs; Mr. 


tion and about four times the area and wealth. 

P he population of Iowa is about 2,000,000, and she has eleven Representa- 
tives. There are seven oo to th 

HENDERSON, chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, who also has the 


runs, while thirty of the States have no chairmanships at all. 

Those favorite States not only have the chairmanship of the Ways and 
Means Committee, but they have the Judiciary, the Banking and Currency, 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures, and Rivers and Harbors, which control 
everything of substantial benefit to the people at . The rule also pre- 
vails in the House that the Speaker selects whom he asentitled 
to the floor, not according to the person who first rises to - 
dresses the Speaker, but acco: to his simple desire. If the member 

t a measure to the House, he and sees the Speaker and 
or show him preme tee lp then the Speaker will inform 


him as to the probability of ition for such a measure. 
While the Ho and adjourning — the Populist mem- 
bers agreed in their conference to introduce a resolution in the House and 


the House for unani- 


the Speaker, 
he very thoroughly examined my resolution. and firmly but kindly replied, 
I should not care to you for this resolution,” though the House 
was then in idleness. it been some little local measure, or something 
that the Speaker approved of, he doubtless would have extended the cour- 


I mention this simply to show the complete 
bers on tne will of the Speaker and the committees. 


the —— of someone else, 
and can get recognition in no ur New members or members of a 
new party are practically ostracised in the House and have no power under 
the rules to promulgate any of their principles. 

Thus it will be seen by the foregoing that the 6,000,000 people 
of this country who believe as we do ting principles of gov- 
ernment are denied the right of free speech by rules and practices 
more fitting for a monarchy than a republic. 

Now,as to the merits of this bill. the discussion of the last 
three days, both on the bond bill and on the bill changing the 
revenue laws of the land, the Republicans tried to lay the entire 
responsibility for the distressed condition of the ple and Goy- 
ernment upon the Democratic , and the Democrats, with 
equalzeal, tried toshiftitall ontothe Republicans. Onesaid, “ You 
did it." The other replied, It isn't so; you did it.“ Democrats 
said it was the result of the McKinley tariff. The Republicans 
replied, **Itistheresultof the Wilson bill.” Thus thesham battle 
on the tariff goes on. 

Gentlemen, you are both right and both wrong. You are both 

wrong when you say the tariff law of either sort had anything to 

do with e present miserable condition of irs. 
You are both right when you say the other is responsible, for you 
are both equally guilty and equally responsible. 

No relie will come to the 1 of this country until the Re- 
publican y is placed by the side of the Democratic party, viz, 
in a hopeless minority, and the reins of 5 placed in the 
hands of the people themselves through their only medium, the 
Populist party, for both of the dominant ies are owned and 
controlled soul and body by the gold-gambling money power of 
Europe and America, as every legislative step they have taken 
for years confirms. 

The effort to throw the responsibility of the present terrible 
condition of the country upon tariff legislation of any sort will 
not succeed if we will only at the facts for a moment. 


Under long years of Republican rule we had high tariffs that 
steadily kept E higher and higher till they culminated 


under the McKinley bill in the highest tariffs the world ever saw; 
yet all these years the general sea level of prices kept steadily fall- 
ing and falling till it culminated under the McKinley bill in the 
greatest distress a civilized government ever (en i Then 
the Democratssaid to the people, Behold the work of the McKinley 
bill! Give us the reins of government that we may show you how 
quickly we will restore prosperity to your impoverished homes by 
proper tariff laws.” 

The people took them at their word and in 1893 the Republicans 
went out of power scraping the bottom of the Treasury to get 
money enough to pay current expenses and with the plates pre- 
pared for an issue of interest-bearing bonds. 

The Democrats took full control of all branches of the Govern- 
ment, with Mr. Cleveland in the chair. They continued to talk 
tariff reduction and followed the Republican financial policy to the 
letter. The only result that such a policy can lead to was reached 
soon after Mr. Cleveland’s inauguration. The crisis to the verge of 
which the Republican party and policy had led burst upon us in all 
of its fury—a condition in which gaunt hunger and misery stalked 
specter like through the land unbridled, from ocean to ocean, 
and from the Lakes to the Gulf. All this time the Democrats con- 
tinued to talk reduction of tariffs and the President continued to 
issue bonds and pile up burdens for the r. More than a year 
ago tariffs were lowered and the McKinley bill knocked out, but 
the general sea level of prices steadily continues to decline, not- 
withstanding there is a general shortage of crops; the bond issues 
still go on, the debts of the people are piling up . and higher, 
while their ability to pay is continually growing less and less, an 
the Democrats and Republicans continue to talk tariff. 

The Republicans now say to the people: Ahl what did we tell 
you? We told you what would happen if you elected the Demo- 
crats; now you see what you have done.” Sure enough, nothing 
like saying I told you so. The above looks plausible on the 
surface; many believe the Democrats wholly responsible, and the 
poe seem to berushing to the other extreme, and have returned. 

e Republicans to power in the House with an overwhelming 
majority. 

True, the Democratic y is terribly, wickedly, to blame, and 
ought to be wiped off of the political map, but while they are thus 
guilty the, ublican party is 5 5 ty, and J insist that 
the present Administration must held responsible for that of 
which it is guilty, and have nothing but condemnation for it; but 
I want to prevent, if possible, the Republican party, its copartner 
in this miserable business, from shifting its own sins onto the 
shoulders of Democracy, which already has more than it can ever 
atone for. 

Before the electors of this country again hand the Government 
back into the keeping of the Republicans I want them to become 
acquainted with a few facts that seemingly have escaped the notice 
of the masses. 

We see how we were brought to the verge of disaster with an 
empty Treasury under high tariff and Republican rule. We see 
how that disaster overtook us under change of party rule and 
lower tariffs; how it continues in constantly lowering prices and 
expanding indebtedness—private, municipal, and corporate—con- 
pled with repeated issues of interest-bearing bonds; therefore we 
must see at once that the tariff is not responsible, for our condi- 
tion continues to grow worse and worse under all sorts of tariffs. 

With a sufficient amount of full legal-tender money in circula- 
tion under Government control to meet the business demands of 
the country, which will enable every man, woman, and child to 
secure employment at remunerative wages who desiresit, we will 
have a happy, prosperous, patriotic, and loyal people with a Gov- 
ernment from debt under almost any sort of tariff laws; but 
without the above mone system we can not as a people be 
prosperous under any sort of tariff laws, or, for that matter, under 
any or all of the many other reforms advocated, many of which I 
believe in, but I say we may have them all and leave our mey 
system as it now is, and it is only a question of time when 
Government will be bankrupt and the people impoverished, there- 
fore we should subordinate everything else to financial reform, 
concentrate all of our energies upon that; when this is accom- 
plished then we will be able to establish other reforms; but let us 
take first that upon which all others rest. 

All history, all experience of the past, proves the truth of these 
statements, yet both Republicans and Democrats in the face of 
this truth, so plain that he who runs may read, are still quarreling 
over the tariff, and both perpetuating a finance system that is fast 
sapping the lifeblood of the nation. Nero fiddled while Rome 
burned, and the Democrats and Republicans are fiddling at cross- 
purposes on the tariff string, while the people are plundered and 
the Government robbed. 

On Thursday last the Republicans introduced in the House a 
tariff bill changing the general revenue laws of the country, and 
with their overwhelming majority passed a gag rule limiting de- 
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bate to three and one-half hours, at the close of which time the 
bill was passed under whip and spur, with no member but a 
favored few having been heard. 

They seem to learn nothing by experience. None are so blind 
as those who will not see, and truth has no foe like prejudice. 
The title of this bill is (H. R. 2749) to temporarily increase rev- 
rure to meet the expenses of Government and provide against a 

eficiency. 

This bili, inorder to 3 more revenue and meet a supposed 
deficiency, increases the present tariff taxes and reaches out 
strongly in the direction of the McKinley bill. In the light of 
past events this seems like an insult to reason and an outrage on 
common sense. 

Let us throw the search light of truth for a moment upon some 
facts of very recent history and then see where these gentlemen 
stand with their proposition to increase revenues by cnmbing 
back toward the high tariffs of the McKinley bill. 

When the control of this Government passed into the hands of 
the Republicans under Mr. Harrison there was a surplus in the 
Treasury over and above the gold reserve of $230,348,916.12. The 
Republican machine started; the McKinley bill became the law; 
the lus began to dwindle and continued to dwindle till the 
close of the Administration, on the 4th of March, 1893. At that 
time the $230,348,916.12 had disappeared. Mr. Foster, Secretary 
of the Treasury, figuratively speaking, was hanging on by the 
eyebrows and scraping the bottom of the Treasury to get money 
enough to meet current expenses, and was even driven to the verge 
of issuing bonds, as Mr. Cleveland has since done, and as Mr, Har- 
rison would have been compelled to do, under the highest tariffs 
the world ever saw, if he had been reelected. 

While it was well known at the time by a few that in the last 
days of the Administration Secretary of the Treasury Foster had 

iven orders for the ey enjeu of designs for a new issue of 
mds, and was so stated by myself in the last campaign, it was 
denied by some Republicans in my State and disbelieved by many. 
In order to remove all possibility of dispute in the future, I here 
insert the above-mentioned official order, as given by Mr. DOCKERY 
of Missouri in a recent speech on the floor of the House, as follows: 


Now, in answer to the challenge of the gentleman from Ohio, I have 
of th the 


obtained by special messenger from the 3 0 
— order of Secretary Foster, under date of February 20, 1893, in 
words: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1893. 


Sin: You are hereby authorized and directed to pre designs for the 
8per cent bonds provided in a Senate amendment to the sundry civil bill 
now pending. The denominations which should first receive attention are 
8 $1,000 of the coupon bonds and $100, $1,000, and $10,000 of the regis- 

m 


This authority is given in advance of the enactment, in view of pressing 
contingencies, and you are directed to hasten the preparation of the designs 
and plates in every possible manner. 

linclose a memorandum for your guidance in preparing the script for the 


body of the bond. 
Respectfully, yours, CHARLES FOSTER, Secretary. 

The CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 

Not only this, Mr. S er, but on page 70 of the Special Report No. 2621, 
made to the House of resentatives by Mr. Springer, then chairman of the 
Ways and Means Coramittes, is this statement by retary Foster, of date 
February 25, 1893, in answer to questions by the gentleman from Georgia, 
TURNER. It discloses an unsatisfactory ury situation: 

“Mr. TURNER. T into consideration all these conditions which you 
anticipate, What in your judgment would be a fair conjecture of the condi- 
tion of the Treasury at the end of the next fiscal year? 

“Secretary FOSTER. I should say the next fi year would show a deficit. 


“Mr. TURNER. Can 2" give an approximate estimate according to all the 


r. TURNER. In order to meet those conditions which you anticipate? 
= Secretary Fosrer. Not only those conditions, but the gold conditions as 


This ought to remove all doubt of the pro issue of bonds 
under the last Republican Administration, as to the empty 
condition of the Treasury, and convince every man who is not a 
bigot that the McKinley bill as a revenue raiser was a miserable 
failure; also that the Republicans, in their zeal to protect the 

eat trusts and combines called manufacturers and assure them 

y arbitrary law a profit on their business, they killed the goose 
that laid the golden egg by placing a tariff so high upon imported 
goods ee uals not enter our ports and compete with prevailing 
prices. us this source of revenue, which is our greatest, was 
tly curtailed and a deficiency resulted. A prohibitory tariff 
is wrong at any time; but when coupled, as this was, with a shrink- 
ing volume of currency it becomes a crime against the rights and 
liberties of man. 

This combination of high tariff and shrinking money creates a 
machine of destruction that cuts both ways: 

First. High tariff tends to keep up prices of finished goods to 
consumer. 

Second. Shrinking volume of money lowers prices of raw mate- 
rial to producer of finished pon Thus as the combined and con- 
centrated wisdom of the Republican and Democratic sages we 


have a system of Government that raises the price of everything 
the great majority of the . buy, and lowers the price of every- 
thing the greai majority have to sell. Is it any wonder revenues 
fall off and we are now issuing interest-bearing bonds after thirty 
years of profound peace with all the world? 

I desire to say that just here lies the kernel of this whole matter. 
The people have become so impoverished through currency con- 
traction they are compelled to economize to the greatest extreme, 
hence can not buy the articles upon which revenue is collected; 
the citizen is compelled to do without that which he greatly needs, 
and the Government is compelled to add to his burdens an in- 
terest debt, under a miserable policy of robbing Peter to pay Paul, 

As an example of the effect the contraction of our currency by 
the demonetization of silver is having upon our manufacturers and 
its relation to home markets and foreign trade, Isubmitan article 
Isent to the Silver Knight touching this matter; and when it is 
known that it was published days before the bond action in the 
House, it will be seen that it is very pertinent along different lines, 
DIFFERENCE OF EXCHANGE—WHAT EFFECT HAS IT ON AGRICULTURE BE- 

TWEEN GOLD-STANDARD AND SILVER-STANDARD COUNTRIES? 
Editor Silver Knight: 

The following resolution, as clipped from the Knight of recent issue, to- 
gether with your very able remarks thereon, remind me of twoorthree very 
pertinent facts, to which, with your permission, I desire to call the attention 
of the Knight readers. 

Senator Sruwarr on the 12th instant introduced the following resolution: 

» ved, That the Committee on Finance be directed to inquire what 
effect the difference of 5 between gold- standard countries and silver- 
standard countries has upon the agricultural and manufacturing industries 
of e umes States, and report by bill or otherwise." 


upon us like a gleam of lightning from a clear sky. It is a phase of the mon 
uestion which strikes afr r! i ipanttacturers in a war 


This con ion the effect of steadily reducing the price of all farm 
room yg fl OS ry oe ron result of this is 
t compels the first, noth: except that which he is abso- 


utely compe to have; second, must pores at the lowest 
sible figure, regardless of where or how it is e. It has become a question 
of self- and an a to patriotic protection to home industries 


preservation, 
will have no effect, because it will beovershadowed by the more pressing and 
vital question of how to procure the necessaries of life for the least money 
When the farmer sells his wheat for 30 cents es t and other 
actu: 


trikes the American manufacturer by e es 
e 


be! 
American goods at gold 


manufacturer 
The Republican party, which is equally 

party for this state of affairs, will undou y undertake to fool the people 
and meet the question by advocating a higher protective tariff, but they will 
surely have an uphill job, for it seems to me that the most superficial must see 
that no tariff can avail so long as Japan has 50 per cent the advantage in cost 
of manufacture, as she has now. It would be interesting to know how the 
Li Democrats propose to meet this question. 'They can not advocate & 

riff, neither can they favor the remonetization of silver. 

'The signs of the times, Mr. Editor, seem to indicate very strongly that the 
Republicans in the House do not intend toallow the money question to be dis- 
cussed if they can prevent it, and as they have absolute control I guess they 
can do that; and especially do they intend that the Populists shall have 
no to say in the matter. 

An effort by the Populists, through Mr. DEN made to get a veering: in 
the House on a similar resolution to the one above quoted, but failed. The 
Speaker was asked for ang ott pe but, after looking the resolution over, we 
were informed that he wo not recognize us on a measure of that sort. 

Thus you see, Mr. Editor, business in the House is not conducted as it is in 
the Senate, and this shows clearly how difficult it is for the little contingent 
of Populists in the House to accomplish anything along iors ge 


The above feature of the situation may be our salvation, by ar- 
raying the manufacturers on the side of more money. They will 
get there quick when it touches their pockets. It is having its 
effect—they are already beginning to face about. 

The root of the eyil does not start in tariff laws, but in bad 
financial laws and policies, for which both partfes are responsible. 
The Republicans are report for all of the bad financial laws 
placed upon the statute books for the last thirty years. 

The Democrats are responsible for maintaining these laws and 
allowing their administration to continue and pat into effect the 
miserable Republican policy of paying coin obligations in gold 
alone, in direct violation of the spirit and intent of the act under 
which it is done. 

Mr. PAYNE of New York, in his speech on the above bond bill 
arraigned the President for past and coming bond sales—as 
Republicans have arraigned him, either ped or publicly—and 
used the following language (RECORD, December 28, page 388): 


The President and the Secretary of the Treasury, according to the same 
report, are now engaged in negotiating a loan with a syndicate representing 
foreign capitalists to add $100,000,000 to the bonded indebtedness of this coun- 
try. The only authority of law with which they are invested now to make 
this loan is contained in the act of 1875, under which they can issue no bonds 
at a lower rate of interest than 4 per cent, and these 4 per cent bonds to run 
for thirty years, 


What right has Mr. PAYNE, a life-lon 


Republican, to criticise 
the President for issuing these bonds? 


not Mr. PAYNE know 
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that the law of 1875 is a Republican law, and that Mr. Cleveland 
is simply carrying out this law as interpreted by the Republicans 
while SHERMAN was Secretary of the ury—to the effect that 
it was the policy of this Government to redeem all of its coin obliga- 
tions in gold alone? These are facts so plain that every man with 
intelligence enough to vote knows them to be true, yet Mr. PAYNE 
and his colleagues on the floor and throughout the country are 
be owing like the bulls of Bashan about the President issuing 
gr bo à he is doing it by law, it is the Republican law which is 
at fault. 

If Mr. PAYNE and his associates are statesmen instead of politi- 
cians they ought to condemn the law, bring in a bill repealing the 


same, and make it impossible for the President to issue bonds of 
any sort without a ial act of Congress. If they will do this, 
I assure him they 


have the hearty support of every Populist 
on the floor and the pasiono plaudits of ev Populist h the 
country. If Mr. Cleveland is doing this without law, then let Mr. 
Payne's party institute impeachment proceedings, and he will 
have our ie support in this,also. Nay, nay; the blame rests 
with the terribly faulty, unjust, cruel, and wicked Republican 
law which allows one man to issue interest-bearing bonds at any 
time, in unlimited quantities, and per into the hands of the gold 

bler and monopolist. The remedy lies in the amendment of 

e law of 1875, and so long as the Republicans make no effort to 
amend it they are equally guilty with the present Administration 
in committing and perpetuating one of the greatest crimes of the 
nineteenth century. 

The sort of jingo legislation the party has been engaged in for 
the last two or ee days will not avail, for sooner or later the 

le will understand the true situation, and when they do the 
5 o. P. with the D. M. O. C. will be relegated to where the 
whangdoodle mourns, The pendulum (public opinion) will cease 
to swing from one extreme to the other. The Government will 
be placed in the hands of the Populist party, and a reign of pros- 
perity for all the people will begin. 

The Republican party not only committed a great wrong in 

framing and passing a law so weak as to be susceptible of inter- 
pretation to the effect that all coin obligations are redeemable in 
gold alone, but they are perpevuating that wrong deliberately, as 
is shown by the following language of Mr. PAYNE, used in the 
same speech above referred to: 
Gaverntenbol toe United Staten shall Do redeemed in Mod whenever ik i 
presented to the United States to redeem. [Applause on the Republican 
side. And after we get through with that we take up the other ques- 
tions as they come along. 

By what authority does Mr. PAYNE and his associates propose 
to see that every legal-tender note shall be redeemed in gold alone? 
The only authority they have for this declaration is the law de- 
claring them redeemable in coin, passed at a time when no one 
thought of coin in any other sense than both gold and silver, and 
when, under the law, it took both gold and silver to constitute the 
coin of this country. 

Since the earliest history of man no government or people has 
looked upon coin in any other sense than that it meant gold, sil- 
ver, copper, and all of the coins of the realm of whatsoever metal 
they were made, but it remained for the astute SHERMAN alone to 
discover that coin means gold only and declare it to be the policy 
of this Goyernment to redeem all of its obligations in gold alone. 

He did this in defiance of the intent and spirit of the law and 
usurped the prerogative of the 8 when he did it, and this 
is the authority upon which Mr. PAYNE makes his declaration. 
Does anyone suppose for a moment that the people of this country, 
or even a majority of those Were for the bill, thought for an in- 
stant that the word coin" would be tortured into meaning gold 
only, and that the time would come when the right to pay these 
coin ER Tee in any coin of the realm most convenient would 
be denied? No; not one. Does anyone suppose for a moment 
that if that bill had said in plain terms, “ redeemable in gold 
alone! as it ought to have said if that is what it meant—that it 
could have pasen or would have been sustained by the people? 
No, it could not possibly have passed at that time, and if it could 
the people would have destroyed the party guilty of its passage. 

The manipulators of the bill were too shrewd to make any breaks 
like that; they accomplished covertly what they could not accom- 
plish ODED BY framing a bill which was susceptible of the inter- 
7 ced upon it by Mr. SHERMAN and acqui in by 

. Cleveland. 

It looks very much like this had been done in the same manner 
in which silver was demonetized in 1873, viz, in a manner in which 
2 people would not realize just what had been done until years 

r. 


The fact that the Republicans of to- day are standing by this law 
and defending the interpretation thereof by Mr. SHERMAN is evi- 
dence to my mind that they intended it should read one way and 
operate in an entirely different manner. 

In the light of the financial history of the past, the present bond 


bill has some very ugly features about it, to which I shall call 
attention. 
One object of the bill as disclosed by its title is to meet tempo- 


deficiencies of revenue. Now, the last report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shows there is no deficiency, but, on the con- 
et thereis a surplus of $70,000,000 of borrowed money secured 
by the last bond sale. Then, why this unseemly haste of Repub- 
licans to increase this surplus by otherbondsales? There is but one 
explanation, and that is to pile upa surplus large enoughsothe green- 
backs can be held in reserve and thus as effectually take them out of 
circulation as though they were burned. The Secretary is not 
compelled to pay these notes out now under the present law if he 
has other money with which to meet current expenses; hence the 
desire to pile up this great surplus of borrowed money upon which 
the bondholder draws interest, while the greenbacks, which draw 
no interest, are held out of circulation. : 

These notes are in the way of the money mongers, and their 
object is to get them out of the way in some manner. They have 
been a hindrance and a menace to the coupon clipper for years, and 
they are resorting now to the same sort of tactics they have fol- 
lowed all along the line, viz, working under cover. t us see. 
The 5-20 bonds were made payable in legal tenders in 1869. 
the infamous credit-strengthening act the terms of payment were 
changed to coin payments. No one supposed this meant gold pay- 
ments, but the ublican party afterwards so declared. In 1873 
a bill the House and Benale, under the title of a bill to regu- 
late the mints, and was signed by President Grant. Years after 
it was too late the people learned for the first time that this bill 
had demonetized silver, and that we, as a Government, were on a 
gold basis with the declared policy of the Government to pay all 
of its obligations in gold alone, and this was all accomplished 
without the knowledge of the people. 

It would seem that this ought to satisfy the greed of aopa 
but not so; there is yet somewhere in existence about $300,000, 
of greenbacks upon which Shylock can not draw interest. There- 
fore they must gotten out of the way and something substi- 
tuted upon which he can draw interest. 

These notes are the most troublesome feature of the financial 
question the money power now has to deal with. They have been 
racking their brains for some time trying to devise ways and 
means to retire them, but the people are too wide awake to per- 
mit them to be retired opony 

When the Committee on Waysand Means first drafted the pres- 
ent bill they undertook to do this openly by providing for their 
redemption without reissue, but this raised such a storm about 
the ears of the committee upon the part of Western members 
that they were compelled to claim that the original bill was an 
oversight and to report one seemingly covering the defect of the 
first; but does it do this? Wethink not; and after careful consid- 
eration of the bill as it passed the House we are led to believe they 
are at their old tricks in; and for reasons already stated, if the 
bill becomes law, the Secretary can practically retire the green- 
backs and Sherman notes also. In support of this view I submit 
here the remarks of Hon. Mr. TURNER of Georgia, which is a 
very clear statement of the facts as they may develop: 


Inow venture to 


d themselves unwittingly entrapped. There 
is in the first section of the bill a proviso to this effect: 

* And the Treasury shall use the thereof"— 

That is, of these bond sales— 
“for the redemption of United States legal-tender notes, and for no other 


urpose. 
* And to that is added this morning a proviso, which I will now read: 
“Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to we maori modify 


the act approved May 31, 1878, entitled ‘An act to forbid the er retire- 


ment of United States 1 tender notes.“ 
Now, in the first paca: r. S er, what is to become of the United States 
2 notes into which gold reserve may glide by the process of 
emption 


? 

My friend from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] in the outset of his remarks, which I 
failed to hear distinctly, seemed to hold that by the operation of this bill the 
Treasury have to open two accounts and segregate the proceeds of this 
redemption into a separate fund and a rate account. 
is no , absolutely ec ow this which would have t 
would in no way the Treasury policy in this respect. The p 
of these bonds when they reach the xut in the form of gold or coin and 
are converted into ö notes by emptions will e their place 
side by side with such legal-tender notes as are already there for any lawful 
u to which the Treasury can devote them. This provision, therefore, 


is not even a ion to the Treasury, as the gentleman has said. The 
roceeds thereof" are the gold procured on the bonds, and not the legal- 
nder notes that may be eemed with the gold. 


further. The proviso just auoe out of abundance of 
-tender notes thus accumulated, 

f ch are specified in the act of Ma 
Len teen i called United States notes, or greenbacks. Let me 


** Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to E ies or modify 
the act 5 May 31,1578, entitled An act to forbid the further retire- 
ment of United States legal-tender notes. 

What, then, becomes of the Sherman notes under the act of 1890, the power 
to reissue which depende, not on the act of 1875, but on the provisions of the 
Sherman Act of ? There is no reference whatever to this latter act. 


Hence this bill may be construed by the Secretary of the Treasury in accord- 
ance with strict ae to authorize WA retirement of the Sherman notes. 

Mr. uoo May I ask the gentleman whether,if the proviso were not in 

the bill, it would not m the same eftect on the United States notes as if 

roviso were 
1 the proviso aie fi » the £ 
p. was ‘or TO- 
necessary — 


this 
apply; but when Congress puts in a 
Seeks endl on sathing boat Ge Uthers tha Becuctary qud She ORE wold 


8 believe ee eer oec greatly to ME Ph wig t — — dece 
ve shown regre notes; 
but I am th favor of let 4 ev member of this Ficus and ove man 
throughout the 5 what is contained in this crude bill w none 
of us are permitted to touch. 

The foregoing shows us one thing very clearly if no other; it 
shows us that itis a very ‘ous measure by giving the Secre- 
tary power to place constructions upon the bill the people never 
intended thelaw to mean. These decisions of Treasury officials 
in the have cost us millions and caused untold . That 
the bill, if it becomes the law, will result in further contraction of 
the currency there can be no doubt, thus making money still 
harder to get by every individual who must earn it. 

This, too, in face of the fact that the volume of money in circu- 
lation among the people in the last year has been contracted to the 
extent of about $77,700,000. Bradstreet's report, I think, of the 
date of the 14th instant, an authority which will not be disputed, 
makes the statement that a contraction of $1.11 p capita has 
taken place in the last year. This means $1.11 less for every man, 
woman, and child in the country. Based upon a population of 
70,000,000 of people, it makes a grand total of about $77,700,000 
less money to meet the constantly growing necessity for currency 
to supply the increasing demands of a rapidly multiplying popula- 
tion than there was one year . 

This work has been going on for years, a fact the vi Pare have 
earnestly endeavored to show the people, while the Republicans 
are vehemently denying it. At the same time they are fostering 
measures to further contract our medium of ex , increase 
our indebtedness, and make nis able (under cover) in gold. 

If the Republicans mean that all obligations shall be redeemed 
in gold, why were they not honest enough to bring in a bill here 
port for gold bonds instead of coin bonds? y this sub- 

rfuge? Why this juggling with words? If coin means gold 
alone, why not say so outright? Oh, what perfidy! Still trying 
to fool the pe y fighting Grover Cleveland, who has become 
unpopular use he, in an open and bold way, carried out the 
law you enacted even to your own interpretation thereof. The 
only difference between you and the Administration is, you have 
been doing and are still seeking to do in a covert manner what 
Mr. Cleveland has done open and aboveboard. 

The above bill gives the President unlimited power to issue 
bonds at his own sweet will,and authorizes two kinds of bonds. 
One is a coin bond which, under the interpretation of its fath 
means gold. Worse than Shylock, they mean to take the pana 
of flesh, but were not honest enough to putit in the bond. ese 
coin (gold) bonds are long-time bonds and are intended for the 
English capitalist, who wil not take them without his pound of 
flesh. The other bonds are short-time bonds and limited to 
millions, and are made payable in the lawful money of the Uni 
States. These are intended for home consumption. Any sort of 
Maing ee good enough for our own people, but the Britisher must 
have that which is worth more on the markets of the world, viz, 
gold bullion. The inent question now is, 8 bonds 
ut all? The issue of bonds of any sort or size at this time is wholly 
uncalled for, and the act, either with or without the sanction of 
Congress, is a blow to the best interests of the American people 
and an insult to their intelligence. 

As one reason given for the passage of the above bill, I insert the 
following further quotation from the remarks of Mr. PAYNE: 

Mr. Payne. I can not yield to a question now. 

Some gentlemen think the bill introduced by Mr. BAKER of New ees 
pev ootata importers to pay duties in gold, would cure the culty. 
But this bill is an idle and — elusion. SA pa this bill were a law, and 
LT owed the Government $1,000 in duties. I provide myself with $1,000in n- 

as now, go to the subtreasury and demand gold for my iren 
and then pay the duties with the same gold. The Treasury would then have 
the same gold and also the $1,000 in greenbacks, precisely as it would have 
under the present law. 

What he says of Mr. BAKER'S 8 is true, but it is 
equally true of the bill he favors. pose this bill becomes the 
law and 8200, 000,000 of bonds are sold and the money placed in 
the to redeem backs. What is to prevent a syndi- 
cate from taking these notes as fast as are paid out 
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in current expenses, presenting them at the at one time, 
or from time to time, as they may deem best, and depleting the 
Treasury of its gold, just as they have been doing? Nothin; 
whatever; not only one time, but they can do it continually jus 
as long as they can make money by the operation. 

Just so long as this Government maintains the insane policy of 
redeeming these coin obligations in gold alone, it has got to keep 
up the equally insane policy of perpetually issuing bon Presi- 
dent Cleveland insists on the retirement of the greenbacks as the 
only effectual way in which to protect the gold reserve, and I sub- 
mit that if this fool’s policy of hoarding a hundred million of gold 
in the Treasury to redeem outstanding Treasury notes is to be 
kept up the President is right, and the — sensible thing to do is 
to put them where they can not continually be presented to take 
gold out. But neither of these propositions is reasonable, honor- 
able, or just. The only sensible thing to dois for Co: to pass 
a free-coinage bill, and another bill compelling the President to 
use his prerogative under the present law of paying out either 
gold or silver, or both. This would stop all bond issues, keep the 
gold in the Treasury, do exact justice to all, and cost no one a 
cent. 


following 


My friend from California [Mr. JOHNSON] yesterday, in that speech of his 
which seemed to evoke so much applause and laughter from our enemy on 
the other side of the Chamber, "v this bill is *un-Republican "; and why? 
Because he says he stumped his district a year last fall and said the 
ublican pa: were forever to nds in time of peace. Did 


opposed wy um 
e fo; or his e f. that in 1875 Re 
this hag issue bonds tn 8 that in 1878 „ 
istration borrowed eee yes, $100,000,000, to create this reserve fund in 
Io ed XT ns —2 we have reeves = the statute ERO NM time 
thin gold reserve, whether it is TOULA In time of peace or ta Mme of war? 

Mr. PAYNE seems to forget that one uncalled-for and infamous 
act of the Republican party does not justify another. The act of 
1875 referred to is perhaps the most iniquitous act upon the statute 
books, because of the long train of evils following in its wake and 
its not being justified at the time. 

Iam very glad Mr. PAYNE referred to that act, for it condemns 
them out of their own mouths and verifies the claim we have 
made for years, that the Republican is not a friend of the 
people, but is continually a Ree into the hands of the usurer 
and monopoli 

As further evidence of the perfidy of the Republican party, and 
373 ↄ PO IDEAE OLANA UAI ME 

oug nd su and con y condemnin A 
Cleveland, I call attention to the vote on the seigniorage bi in 
the last Congress. This was a 5 to coin into silver 
dollars about $55,000,000 of free silver bullion that was then, and 
is yet, lying idle in the Treasury, covered with dust and cobwebs, 
while we borrow money of foreigners to pay our debts. When 
the MO pot came up in the House to coin this money and pay 
our debts the Administration, of course, was against it, but a 
majority of the Democratic members were for it, and without the 
help of the Republicans Mr. Cleveland would have been defeated 
by his own party, but, as is shewn by the RECORD,the Republican 
per e promptly to his rescue and in almost an unbroken line 
voted against allowing the people to have any money except that 
for which they pay interest, not even allowing them to use that 
which they have bought and paid for. 

When under theseigniorage bill they were demanding this money 
through their representatives the present Speaker of the House 
marshaled his clans on the floor, stood alongside of Mr. Cleve- 
land, and said to the people (figuratively speaking like a parent 
to children who were wanting cake), ** Oh, no, my children; you 
must not have it; it will hurt you; you must go borrow some 
money and buy some nice yellow corn bread"; and as the result of 
this sort of fatherly policy upon the of the rulers of the na- 
ron there are thousands who would be glad to have even plenty 
of corn 

I say boldly and without fear of successful contradiction that 
the financial policy of this Government has been such that if pur- 
sued in the same manner by an individual in the conduct of his 

rivate business he would be examined by the board of physicians 
or the insane. 

Suppose, for instance, I owed a debt of $1,000, and I had earned 
the money and laid it away to pay this debt with when it should 
fall due, if I, when that note came due, were to deliberately destroy 
it, or keep it locked up where it could not possibly benefit me or 
anyone; absolutely re to use it; but go and borrow money to 
pay the debt, my friends would conclude I had lost my reason 
and would have a guardian appointed over me, and perhaps send 
me to an insane asylum, and they would be entirely justified in so 
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doing, because such a policy upon my part could have but one result, 
that of bankruptcy and ruin. 

This is precisely the sort of policy this Government is following 
to-day, and has followed for years, ying its own money in 
the past, and refusing to use that which it now has, while it - 
rows millions to meetits obligations. Inthiscase, as inthe other, 
but one result can follow, viz, that of disaster and ruin. Under 
this system it is only a question of time when the e of this 
country will be divided into the two classes of lan and ten- 
ant, serf and plutocrat. When that time comes let it be recorded 
in history, “ old the fruits of blind party 8 

There are enough people in 6 o see these evils, if 
united in one y, to secure control of both branches of Con- 
gress and the Executive. Then, without fear or favor, we could 
proceed to wipe out this accursed gold. gold-bond, bank- 
currency policy of 8 Which has caused more poverty, 
crime, and misery war, pestilence, and famine, and establish 
in its stead a policy of the bimetallic standard—no bonds and 
Government currency—a policy of justice, equity, prosperity, and 
happiness for all the people. 


Revenue. 
REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE W. WILSON, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, December 26, 1895, 
R.2749) to temporarily increase revenue to meet the expenses 
oom e RT and provide against a deficiency. 

Mr. WILSON of Ohio said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Why this unseemly haste? What is there in the 
affairs of the American Republic so threatening as to call for an 
abandonment of principles on the part of a Republican House of 
Representatives? Is it because the Democratic Administration 
has been so disastrous to the industries and prosperity of the 
country? Or is it because the Republicans charged with framing 
bills providing ways and means for our common welfare have im- 
pibed too much of the ‘‘tariff-for-revenue-only” hi of the 
Democratic party? Whatever may be the answer, I am y of 
the opinion that the two bills are calculated to place the Repub- 
lican party in false positions. 

THE TARIFF BILL. 

The bill for revenue only which we have passed is not in accord 
with Republican punane or Republican promises; and, although 
I voted for the bill very reluctantly, I do not expect any great 
good to result from it. Why did the bill only provide 60 P 
cent of the duties established by the McKinley bill? Was it 
cause Mr. Cleveland would veto a bil very nearly co d- 
ing with the McKinley bill? If so, pass such a bill as meets the 
Republican idea of tariff and protection, and leave the matter with 
the President to either approve or disapprove the measure. Ido 
not believe it is wise for eru Hanns to abandon principles for 
what may be conceived by some to be an emergency brought about 
by Democratic incompetency and failure. 

SHORT PROTECTION. ~ 

Pretended protection, which falls short of real protection, is 
worse than no protection. It does not foster industries but in- 
creases the cost to consumers. The benefits which the people 
derive from a protective tariff are: First, it enables our own people 
to successfully develop the natural resources of this country and 
put upon the markets of the world products wrought by the hand 
of American labor; second, it stimulates all kinds of manufac- 
turing to such an extent that competition reduces the prices of 
manufactured articles to within the reach of all; third, it so 
revives and sustains our various industries that employment is 
furnished for all common laborers and skilled worki * 
These are the princi benefits derived from a protective tariff. 
Whatever of tariff legislation falls short of this is not deserving 
of the name of protection. 

SHEEP AND WOOL. 

Under the McKinley law our sheep raisers and olen 
were inning to prosper, and all farmers were deriving efits 
from their industries. all agriculturists were not actually en- 
gaged in raising sheep, nevertheless sheep raising diversifies stock 
raising and leaves a larger field for farmers en, in raising 
other Kinds of stock. Theconsumption of grain by sheep increases 
the demand for farm products, and the „ in raising 
sheep and shearing and handling their wool furnishes employment 


foralargenumberof men. Butnotwithstanding all of these great 
benefits which our poopie would derive from adequate protection 


to sheep and wool, c party struck wool from the duti- 
able list and placed it upon the free list. And they did this under 
the pretense that the greater number of our people are benefited 
thereby. 

Whatafallacy! Does the importation of foreign 
factured from foreign wool and by foreign oap and labor, 
benefit the great majority of our ? Does closing of our 
mines and shops and factories t our people? If it were 
true, which I do not admit, that foreign goods would be imported 
and sold cheaper than our home products of the loom, how would 
the working le be benefited? Would the laborer, who lost 
his employment use the goods which he ought to manufacture 
at home are bought in a foreign country and sold here be bene- 
fited? What would he have to buy with at any price? Would 
the sewing woman in the upper story of a tenement house be 
benefited by having shirts brought from abroad and sold cheaper 
then she can make them, and thereby rive her of employment 
and consequently of the ability to at any price? No, 
Mr. Speaker, the one great thing to be desired is that our own 
prone shall perform thelabor and furnish the materials necessary 

or the production of articles required for home 8 
besides furnishing what we can to foreign countries. Wes ould 
be self-sustaining in all that can be advantageously produced and 

FARM PRODUCTS. 

The United States is the greatest grain-raising country in the 

world. There is no other place where corn can be so abundantly 


grown. 
But there are some ial crops produced abroad, eres y in 
which distinctly compete with the products of the farmers 
35 n nited States and for which there are no compensatory 
ts. 


Probably the most damaging are hay, poultry, and I 
think the ers and housewives of this country ought to be pro- 
tected against the invasion of our markets by ian products. 

The people of this coun y the taxes which support their 
civil institutions, and they fight the battles which protect their 
liberties and make their flag honored on land and sea to the limits 
of civilization. Therefore, upon principle and policy, I maintain 
that it is our duty to protect our own people in all their material 


„ Manu- 


Gen labo 6 foreign products and for- 
Revenue. 
REMARKS 
HON. STEPHEN R. HARRIS, 
OF OHIO, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 26, 1895, 


On the bill R. 2749) to increase revenue to meet the ex- 
9 — of rer icis e against a deficiency — v^ 

Mr. HARRIS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I 
by the committee, al 
stituents t. 

The bill I introduced (H. R. 265), and which was referred to the 
committee, proposed to put a duty on wool which would exceed 
by about 4 cents per pound that contained in the bill under con- 
sideration. 

Under the present bill the proposed duty on wool will be nearly 
7 cents per pound. I would rather it had been not less than 11 
cents. 

I support the bill, however, in order to secure immediately suf- 
ficient funds that the income of the Government may defray its 
expenses, and secondly, to get all we can now, and trust to the 
future to secure for the American farmers and woolgrowers the 
protection to which, in my opinion, they are entitled. 

Mr. Speaker, I represent an agricultural district and I rise to 
advocate the cause of the farmer. We have no large cities, but 
the small cities and towns in my district, as elsewhere the country 
over, depend on the farmers for their prosperity, and too often 
have the farmers themselves looked in vain to Congress for pro- 
tection. 

It is said that over 90 per cent of the wealth of this nation is 
— m Det of her aces Mm . 

ut muc grea’ portion o e perty country is 
owned by American farmers. cir = 


to give my vote to the measure reported 
ugh it does not come up to what my con- 
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Agriculture is the foundation of our nation’s wealth and pros- 
rani All other pursuits are dependent on the farmers. the 
armer thrives, they prosper; if the business of the farmer lan- 
guishes, they suffer. That is emphatically shown when there is 
a general failure of crops in our country. erchants, mechanics, 
factories, jobbers, railroad companies, and banks all feel the 
shock. Business is deranged, laborers can not get employment, 
and general depression prevails. On the contrary, when crops are 
abundant and prices of agricultural products good, the farmer 
thrives, and all classes of business partake of his prosperity. Yet 
I regret to say that no class of people of the country has been neg- 
lected by the nation’s legislation as have been the farmers of the 
United States. Corporations, combinations of capital, and trusts 
were fostered and protected in the Fifty-third Congress, when the 
new tariff schedules were adopted, but who raised his voice in 
favor of the farmer when his interests were stricken down? 

Our wool industry was vast. In my own Congressional district 
nearly every farmer had his flock of sheep, some numbering thou- 
sands and others but few. Under the tariff law as it formerly 
existed they made woolgrowing profitable. The heavy wool- 
growers gayo employment to numerous laborers, and the small 
ones did their own work and depended on the market of their wool 
as much as on their other crops to pay their taxes, meet their lia- 
bilities, make their improvements, and add to their well-earned 
accumulations. 

The wool product of the Thirteenth Congressional district of 
Ohio in 1893 was 1,816,064 pounds. Under free wool the fall in 
pao has been 15 cents. This makes a loss to the district of $197,- 

4 every year, or an average loss of $32,926 every year to each 
county, the heaviest loser being Wyandot, $51,996, and the least 
being Sandusky, $12,635, the loss to Crawford County being $34,600 
every year. e annual loss by free wool to the State of Ohio is 
over $2,600,000 by the fall in 

e. 

It seemed cruel to 5 the protective duty on wool 
and destroy an industry that brought prosperity to the farmer and 
3 him to the country at large. 

Under the McKinley tariff the duties on wool were producing a 
revenue of $42,000,000 per annum, and at the same time the prop- 
erty and business of the woolgrower were protected agai the 
competition of cheap wool from Australia, Cape Colony, and 
China. It is claimed by the author of our present tariff law that 
a protective tariff is unjust on pope e science of political 
economy, he claims, teaches free trade. He forgot that great 
and sacred principle, however, when he came to the schedules of 
sugar, rice, and collars and cuffs, while he had it distinctly in 
view when he struck down the wool markets and so reduced the 
duty on shoddy as to invite its importation and thus supplant to 
a great extent the use of American wool. 

t me for a moment discuss the point as to the alleged equity 
of free trade and the iniquity of protection. It is true that the 
text-books of political economy used in our colleges teach the 
students the doctrine of free trade. 

That doctrine in theory appears to the reason to be correct. It 
came down from British authors and has been adopted in the 
literary institutions of our own country, and many young men 
Jeave their alma mater imbued with a firm belief in free trade. 
Now, while that is true in theory, it will not bear the test of prac- 
tice. The strides of commerce require new rules that the old 
text-books will not fit. Don Quixote had profound theories for 
the various measures he pursued, but they produced ludicrous 
results when put in practice. 

As late as the time when Sir William Blackstone codified the 
lawsof England and produced his matchless Commentaries, which 
is the first book ise d put in the hands of a law student, there 
was a law against witchcraft, and that eminent writer gravel 
commented on it. But the modern lawyer does not take muc 
more stock in it than he does in the free trade of those older books 
which are fading away before the progress of modern business 
(gg, rere 

he experience and judgment of mankind will bear me out when 
I assert that the first duty of a man is to protect his own business 
and his own household. ; 

The duty of amunicipal corporation is to 8 its own traders, 
and the duty of a nation is to protect the industries of its own peo- 
ple. When wholesome duties will yield revenues to the Treasury 
and protect the interests of our own people it is hard to say they 
are wrong in principle. j 

I will venture to say that the ordinances of Professor Wilson’s 
own city RA as do other towns and cities, that transient 
traders and peddlers shall pay license to sell their goods in Charles- 
town; and why? Because in one sense they are foreigners to that 
municipality. They are nomads. They pay no taxes to support 
the city, they pay no rents, they are not identified with the city 
and its interests, and hence they are required to pay into the city 
treasury enough to even up with home traders, after which they 
can not afford to undersell them. 


e price of wool alone under free 


The principle is the same when applied to a nation, and no 
pacer reasoning in the text-books of political economy can gain- 
say it. 

All parties united in the exclusion of the Chinese from the United 
States. Why? Because the American laborer could not compete 
with them. They lived on wages that meant starvation to the 
American laborer and his family. 

What is the difference if the Cheap John be sent to his foreign 
home and afterwards permitted to send the products of his cheap 
labor into our country free of duty and thus destroy factories that 
give employment to thousands of American workmen? It strikes 
a blow at both capital and labor, and especially at labor, because 
ca mel can shift its investments, but the laborer is left out in the 
cold. 

Our country is in a bad financial condition. We are good for 
our debts, it is true, but itis a matter of regretto see its revenues 
cut off, its gold reserve sinking, its resort to the sale of bonds to 
raise means to pay the current expenses of its administration, 
when a wholesome tariff would again put us on the road to pros- 
perity. The chief source of our revenues is duties on imported 
articles of commerce. Propose direct taxation and the American 
people would jump to their feet in battle array like the men of 

erick Dhu. 

Itis a question not of theory, but of practical business judg- 
ment. Tariff for revenue, judiciously adjusted to affordincidental 
protection to American industries, is destined to become the per- 
manent policy of our nation. 


The Coin Redemption Fund. 
REMARKS. 
HON. JOHN W. LEWIS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 


Mr. LEWIS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: pe easton of the pending measure seem to re- 
gard it as an act authorizing the issuance and sale of bonds, but 
such is not the fact. That authority exists under the act of 1875, 
and we are informed already by the Executive that bonds will be 
issued and sold pursuant to the authority of that law as has been 
done heretofore. This Congress as constituted will not be able to 
pass a repeal of that law over the veto of the Executive. Then it 
is the duty of Congress to use the 8 and power it has 
in a practicable manner by enacting the wisest and best measures 
now obtainable in the interest of the people. 

The bonds already sold by this A istration under the au- 
thority of the act of 1875 in one issue of $100,000,000 and in another 
issue of $62,000,000, running for thirty years, at the pleasure of 
the holder, have ded to the obligations of eg 162,000,000 
and an interest eris of over $100,000,000. Had the pending act 
been law and said bonds been negotiated and sold under it the 
interest charge would only have been something over $24,000,000. 
It therefore appears plain to my mind that as the issue of bonds 
and the increase of the public debt is unavoidable in the present 
emergency it is for the best interest of the people that future issues 
and sales of bonds should be made and negotiated as provided in 
the pending bill, thus preventing their negotiation and sale by 
private contract as heretofore at high rates of interest to domestic 
or foreign bankers, but affording an opportunity to our own peo- 
ple to purchase them and reducing at the same time the rate of 
in 


terest. 

I believe that sufficient revenue to prevent a deficit in the Treas- 
ury will restore confidence and relieve the trouble arising from 
continual runs on the gold reserve. We have already passed a 
measure which, it is claimed, will produce the needed revenue, but 
the gold reserve is already reduced to a point that endangers the 
credit of the country and its currency and menaces all credits and 
renders a destructive panic imminent. Delay is impossible; the 
good effects of the revenue law can not be realized in time; hence 
the necessity of the enactment of the bill under consideration. 

The same conditions confronted the country when the Fifty- 
third Congress was convened in extraordinary session, the same 
appeal was made by the President to them as to this Congress in 

e recent special message. They wasted eighteen months in use- 
less contentions and abortive confusion, winding up by the enact- 
ment of a law that has only added to the embarrassment of the 
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, the reduction of revenues and increase of deficits, 
creation of raids on the gold reserve, perpetual alarm as to all 
business, and great injury to all the vast interests and enterprises 
of the country, and which was denounced by the President as 
party perfidy and dishonor. 

In what remarkable contrast is the conduct of this House! 
Responding to the instincts of patriotism and granting his request, 
itforegoes the usual holiday recess and before the holiday season is 
over enacts a law that will relieve the Treasury from the dishonor 
of daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly deficits, and before the close 
of this day wil pass another law to replenish the depleted gold 
reserve, to preserve the credit and financial integrity of the coun- 
try upon the best terms for the people. In the two measures im- 
mediate relief is offered the people, and a cessation of the consum- 
ing and destroying doubt and suspense that has preyed so relent- 
lessly upon all public interests since the advent of this ill-omened 
Administration. Mr. Speaker, it is not voting authority to issue 
bonds; if it were, I should vote against it; but asa bond issue is in- 
evitable and unavoidable, I vote to reduce the interest charge and 
place the loan within the reach of the American people. For these 
reasons, and to afford prompt relief to the Treasury and the busi- 
ness of the country, I shall vote for the bill. 


The Coin Redemption Fund, 


REMARKS 
HON. WINFIELD S. KERR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R.2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Mr. KERR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: My conception of duty impelling me to vote 
against this bill, I desire to state my reasons therefor. Asa gen- 
eral principle the Republican party and Republicans are against 
an extension of the public debt. Only the direst necessity, such 
as preserving the national honor or the nation's credit, would jus- 
an the increase of the interest-bearing debt in time of peace. 

he first section of this bill is supposed to furnish the means to 
maintain era eae reserve and the second section to borrow money 
to pay the ordinary expenses of the Government. 

Tt there were no other means to keep the gold reserve to the 
p of safety save the passage of this measure I would vote 

orit, buta principle can not be sunk or set aside for no other 
reason than to save 1 per cent of interest. The Cleveland Ad- 
ministration has construed the statutes so as to afford ample 
power to protect the reserve. The Republican party provided 
this means as one of the steps to resumption of specie payments, 
but by reason of its wisdom in the management of our fiscal affairs 
resort was had to this power of selling bonds but once and that 
was to gather a portion of the original fund. 

Facing this situation, gentlemen who support the first section 
of this bill are in the attitude of opposing the increase of the pub- 
lic debt on principle, but waive the principle to save a paltry sum 
in interest. What difference is there between selling bonds under 
the act of 1875 or the act of 1895, save that the former bear 4 or 5 
pereng of interest, according to time, and the latter bear 3 per 
cen 

In the last two campaigns in Ohio the Republican party de- 
nounced the present Administration, not so much for selling bonds 
and thereby enlarging the public debt as for the manner in which 
they were sold and use it had created a necessity for such 
sale. The situation is one created by Democratic mi ent 
and lack of business and statesmanlike qualities in the Amnis 
tration. Let the Democratic party confront this situation, and if 
there is any agony let that party endure it; if there is any crown 
of thorns, let its brow wear it. Understand, Mr. Speaker, that I 
do not see any danger to the Government; if so, duty might point 
& different course. Gentlemen may get excited, and with out- 
stretched hands clasp an imaginary emergency, but there is no 
emergency. The Administration is N a bit of domestic 
diplomacy to secure the approval of this Congress of its debt- 
increasing scheme; to brin apon the Republican party a portion 
of the obloquy which has en upon it. I for one will stand 
from under—the Government will not die nor the suffering of the 
people be accentuated till the Republican party can come to 
power and dig up the roots of this evil in a Republican way. 

It is already announced from authoritative sources that this bill 


will not receive the Executive approval. Why then attempt to do 
a thing that is wrong in principle to relieve a supposed emergency 
when it is prefecty certain that it will all end in the attempt? 
You are ing coals to Newcastle." 

Again, what will the Senate do with this bill? Defeat it cer- 
tainly. It is a proud thing to come to the country’s rescue in the 
hour of peril, but one who ties himself to the cannon's mouth in 
the time of profound peace gathers no victor’s wreath. It is never 
wise to do a futile thing, and especially a wrong thing,that can 
not be justified even by good results. 

A cry of di comes from theother end of the Avenue. Why 
are gentlemen so frantically rushing to the rescue? So swiftly 
have they moved that they reach the field of battle without their 
battle armoron. Shorn of its tragic features, it seems to me like 
a modern instance of that great tragedy which was enacted in the 
Imperial City nearly twothousand years ago. It is another Help 
me, Cassius, or I sink.” If to-day or to-morrow the Republican 

hears this tired Cæsar from the turbid waters of this Tiber 
y will only be that next week his blood may stain the Senate 
ouse. 

To support the second section of this bill there is neither neces- 
sity nor request. The President protests that he has plenty of 
money to pay expenses. His party followers on this floor enforce 
that declaration. They are now and will be for a brief time re- 
sponsible for the management of affairs. Why not allow them to 
go on in the uneven tenor of their way? 

Under no circumstances save those of immediate danger to the 
credit of the nation would I vote for a measure to borrow money 
and pay interest therefor to run the ordinary affairs and pay the 
ordinary expenses of the Government. Yesterday we passed a 
bill which itis announced will raise enough additional revenue to 
pay expenses. If passed by the Senate and signed by the Presi- 

ent it will go into effect immediately. here, then, is the 
need of more money? If that bill does not raise enough why did 
we stop short? If that bill does not provide a sufficient amount 
of additional revenue it was the duty of the Republican 
to enlarge the schedules and raise the tariff duties until it di 
Are we to be put in the attitude of refusing to increase tariff rates 
to the protection point and then supply the deficiency in revenue 
by borrowing money? This is not my construction of Republic- 
anism. I am sure it does not accord with Republican principles 
and achievement, and, for one, will not support it. 


The Coin Redemption Fund, 


REMARKS 
HON. L. M. STRONG, 


I OF OHIO. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, December 27, 1895. 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary de- 
ficiencies of the revenue. 

Mr. STRONG said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have hesitated to give my support to this bill 
lest it be taken to imply acquiescence in a practice of issui 
pon to meet requirements which should be provided for in an- 
other way. 

An examination of this bill, however, discloses the fact that so 
far as the first section is concerned no new principle is involved. 
Its provisions relate to matter of detail only. 

e present law authorizes the issue of bonds redeemable in ten 
or thirty years, bearing interest at the rate of 5 and 4 cent, 
respectively, and they may be di of in secret. The first 
section of this bill provides for bonds for the same purpose, run- 
ning for a shorter time, and bearing interest at the rate of 8 per 
cent or less. 

It also provides that these bonds shall be of small denominations 
and disposed of publicly, so as to give the people of this country 
an opportunity to take them. Bonds have been issued and dis- 

sed of for the purpose mentioned. While the present conditions 
exist bonds will continue to be issued and disposed of. Shall these 
bonds bear interest at not over 3 per cent, or shall they bear 4 or 

5 per cent? Shall they run for a long or a short time? Shall they 

be bartered away to syndicates at a great profit to the syndicates, 

or shall they be offered to the people? To answer these questions 
in a manner which will be satisfactory to myself compels me to 
vote for this section. 

The second section of the bill proposes to give to the Secretary of 
the Treasury a power which, in my judgment, he ought always to 
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have; that is, the power to provide by short-time bonds or Treas- 
ury certificates for any temporary deficiency in the funds of the 
Treasury. This power would seem to be necessary to enable him 
emergency to maintain the credit and the honor of 
the Government. 

But, Mr. Speaker, while I shall vote for this measure, I feel that 


in case of an 


it is a matter of detail only. It does not to the root of the 
financial trouble nor to the evil which depletes the gold reserve. 


The statement for to-day shows an available cash 
balance in the , including the gold reserve, of $175,470,- 
249.92. The present sold bonds, 


of the 

ostensibly to maintain the gold reserve, from which he has realized 
$182,288,040.33, and were it not for the proceeds of these bonds 
the Treasury would not only be empty, without a dollar of avail- 
able funds and without a dollar of reserve, but there would ab- 
solutely be a deficit of $6,817,790.41. The Treasury would be 
bankrupt tothat amount. And yetin the face of these facts, and 
in the face of the fact that the receipts of the Treasury under pres- 
ent laws were constantly less than the expenditures, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury persists in asserting that more revenue is 
not needed, and, together with the President, undertakes to fix the 
entire responsibility upon the legal-tender notes, commonly called 
greenbacks, demanding their destruction. 

In his message of December 2, 1895, Mr. Cleveland, having re- 
cited the facts concerning the issue and sale of bonds to maintain 
the gold reserve, says: 

The f. statement of events and conditions de 
after increasing our interest- bonded 
000,000 to save our gold reserve, we are near! 
in such reserve e as against $65, in February. 
first bonds were issu 

And further along he says: 

Hex D of this gold thus withdrawn has been paid out on these 


United States notes, and yet every one of the $346,000,000 is still uncanceled 
and ready to do service in future gold depletions. 


Such statements are deceptive and misleading. The inference 
would be that the $162,000,000 had been lost by reason of the 
nbacks. If that sum has been paid out for greenbacks, what, 

et me ask, has become of those greenbacks? Where are they? 
Have they been given away? Have they not been used to supply 
a deficiency in the revenue and paid out like other money in the 
si nigral eb Government obligations? We have simply been run- 
ning behind and using the proceeds of the $162,000,000 of bonds to 
y current expenses. Ifthe receipts during this same period 
bad been equal to the expenditures, as they should have been, and 
the same amount of bonds had been issued upon the same terms, 
the Treasury statement of to-day would show an available bal- 
ance of $357,758,290.25, instead of the $175,470,249.92 now shown. 
Ifthe President and the honorable Secretary of the Treasury 
would cease their warfare upon the nbacks and their conten- 
tion for the gold bonds long enough to examine the facts and 
figures disclosed in the report of their faithful subordinate, the 
statistician of the Treasury, they would readily discover that all 
this charge of larceny against the greenback is unjust and un- 
warranted, and that the greenback has only been the innocent in- 
strument of pem the withdrawal of gold to meet demands 
made inevitable by the policy and laws of the President and his 


They would find that for the year ending September 30, 1895, 
we sold to foreign countries $75,505,140 less of our commodities 
than we did in 1894, while under the McKinley law, and that for 
the same period in 1895 we purchased from foreign countries 
$83,185,302 more than in 1894, making a difference in the balance 
of trade of $158,090,442, and that difference was against us. 1 

It would uire $158,690,442 in gold to be taken from this 
country to up this difference. Is there any wonder that 
there is a demand for gold? Can there be any reasonable expecta- 
tion that such demand will cease so long as we pursue a policy 
which fosters and encourages the importation and p 
foreign products in preference to those of our own people? The 
way to stop the drain of gold from the Treasury is to stop the 
drain of gold from the country. The way to stop the drain of 
gold from the country is to discourage the importation of the 
products which compete with American productions, and thus give 
preference to our own artisans and laborers. Buy the product of 
American labor and you need no gold. Buy the product of for- 
eign labor and you must pay gold. Restore the balance of trade 
as it existed under protection laws and gold will flow to us. 
You will then have no need to issue bonds to maintain the gold 
reserve. The greenback need not then be retired or destroyed. 
It may remain to serve and bless, and, perchance, again save a 
grateful people. 

The Democratic theory of securing the markets of the wire d 
free trade or tariff for revenue only has again explod 
Instead of securing us the markets of the world they have lost 
our own markets. A like experiment was tried in 1846, when the 
markets of the world were to be secured by the Walker free-trade 


tariff, and the result will be found ressed in the message of 
President Fillmore, in December, 1851, as follows: 


in 1847 to $21,000,000 in 1851, ith 

of a still further reduction in 1852. The pe which dic- 
mer it was tho 

who established it, would tend to benefit the farming pop 

feoda foreign ERA TX 

Incontestably that no such result has followed the adoption of this policy. 

The free-trade theory proved false then, just as it has proven 
false now. 

Mr. Speaker, if we could o pet away from the din and con- 
fusion of those who operate in Wall street long enough to hear the 
voice of the people who operate on the farms and in the work- 
shops we would soon find out that something is needed besides 
issuing bonds to maintain the gold reserve, e languishing in- 
dustries of the country need the life-restoring tonic of a genuine 
Republican tariff law; a law which will put an end to the importa- 
tion of rags and shoddy; a law which will protect the woolgrower 
the farmer, the manufacturer, and the laborer; a law which will 
give our own people a fair chance in their own markets and an 
i rok to compete for the markets of the world. 

believe this House should pass such a bill. It is what the 
people want; it is what the le t. If it shall not be- 
come a law, let the responsibility rest whereit may belong. But, 
Mr. Speaker, at this time, when all are inspired with sentiments 
of patriotic devotion to their country,may we not hope that even 
a Democratic President would consent that the fires be relighted 
in the furnaces and workshops of America, sending a ray of light 
vene Seg my joy and prosperity to all the people throughout the 
whole 
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REMARKS 
HON. HARRY SKINNER, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, 
and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 
Mr. SKINNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I t that the representatives of the political 

organization with which I affiliate and which stands before the 
people of the country in their name for the protection of their 
interests have not been accorded time upon the floor for the con- 
sideration of this important measure that we might have the oppor- 
tunity of exposing before the country in detail this false issue and 
faise emergency which the Ways and Means Committee have 
thought proper to meet in a summary manner, and to exhibit the 
sham battle which the American has displayed to the 
public for their entertainment duri Christmas holidays. By 
the use of the words “false issue" I should not be understood to 
refer to the spirit of the President's emergency" Venezuelan 
message. 
Iheartily approve of the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine, 
and my people, true to their tradition and history, will freely give 
their men and treasure to sustain our flag on land and over sea in 
maintaining the right and protecting the weak. Still, it seems to 
me, the President and Congress have acted precipitately in the 
matter. The President has strained the Monroe doctrine. He 
doubtless claims that, as American territory is involved, the doc- 
trine applies, since if a part of an American State may be taken 
the whole could be, and thus its government Sed vbi ond Here, 
I believe, the President is in error, since boundary disputes are 
necessary incidents to adjacent States, and are among the most 
common to arise. The Monroe doctrine was never intended to 
apply to such ordinary and necessary disputes. The commission 
authori can accomplish nothing. It can have no international 
authority; it can not reach a conclusion; and if it should ever 
make a report, which is very doubtful, there is no use to which it 
could be put. 

The message coming at this time, when there was no reason for 
undue haste, and at an hour when the President wanted to force 
his financial views upon the country, and creating a panic, which 
he must have known would have followed his m , and then 
supplementing the same with his financial message ing for the 


retirement of the people's money and the issuance of gold bonds 
in this exhibition of his patriotism, 


looks as if there was method 
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the method being to popularize himself upon a patriotic issue and 
then, before the people could recover their second thought and 
good judgment under the pressure of a panic which he had vol- 
cres created on the issue of patriotism, to have Congress in- 
dorse his financial policy. By far Congress had better permit 
Great Britain and Venezuela to settle in their own way and time 
their disputed boundarythan to adopt the financial policy of Mr. 
Cleveland and that contemplated by the measure under consider- 
ation, and thereby give legislative assent that gold, and gold alone, 
shall become the world's money, of final redemption, which would 
mean the pauperization of our people, the annihilation of their 
hopes, and in time the destruction of their Government. 
twilltakesomething more than the Venezuelan boundary, and re- 
ted panicsin Wallstreet and other commercial centers to divert 

e minds of the plain, producing pone from the issues of civil- 
ization and humanity involved in the proper solution of the silver 
question. The issue can not be avoided. The American people 
are determined that they shall have the opportunity of passing 
directly upon the question in which is involved their happiness 
and p rity without unnecessary delay and distracting entangle- 
ments. e dominant parties may as well realize that the people 
can not be longer deceived either by the glamour of party pres- 
tige, sectional tisanism, or race prejudices, but in the future 
will act and vote for themselves. 

The Democratic deceived them in 1892—and I say deceived 
them because they had every reason to know Mr. Cleveland's at- 
titude on the silver question before he was nominated—and for the 
expediency of temporary party success they ought not to have 
persuaded their confiding constituents to support the worst enemy 
of silver in Christendom, The Republican will doubtless 
attempt to deceive them in 1896 by repeating the straddling policy 
adopted by the Democratic party in 1892. The developments in 
this debate ought to convince Republicans that they can not re- 
tain their strength on the Pacific Slope, in the States west of the 
Mississippi, or maintain a broken South unless they make con- 
cessions in their platform to the silver element of the Republican 


Pathe may retain them in 1896, but when their President, to be 


elected, breaks faith with the people, then the time of reckoning 
will be at hand. The people doubtless are laughing at the sham 
battle that has been played on the boards in the s of Congress 


in a so-called emergency; the remedy which they offer they know 
before it is offered can never the Senate, and the Democrats 
resisting it under the plea t free silver, 16 to 1, is the proper 
remedy to be applied, when they know that if they could succeed 
their President would veto such a remedy, and when they further 
know that they are fighting in the name of a political organiza- 
Bon = that after Apes next 3 Por Y yil 

ome id gione ions e single stan policy 
as taught and practiced by Cleveland and Carlisle. What is to 
become of the silver Democrats? 

I will not presume now to prophesy, but I can not, I will not, 
believe, after hearing the silver sentiment and speeches made on 
cd yee during this 8 that ees ntlemen will ranen 
IR HO Oe ar Geor passed under the 
golden rod. But, Mr. jpeaker, Twill r reserve further remarks in 
this line for the hustings after I have had the 8 of judg- 
ing these gentlemen by theiractions. I will only at this time ex- 
tend to them an invitation to join the only free-silver ty in 
America, the People’s Party. It is the natural 3 ome of 
every free: silver ocrat and Republican, and let me say that 
you injure the cause of free silver more than your free-silver 
speeches do good by remaining in gold izations. If free sil- 
ver, 16 to 1, is the remedy, I invite you as patriots to come to us 
and help us furnish this relief to the people. 

I wish that the House could approach the discussion and yote upon 
this measure in an unselfish, nonpartisan, and patriotic spirit, 
with the interest of the people only at heart. Then we might look 
for a restoration of peace, confidence, and prosperity throughout 
the land. The members of the House will appreciate this patri- 
otic declaration when I tell them that I bear the distinction of rep- 
resenting in a nonpartisan manner the ducking territory of our 
gaming President, to whose broad waters, pure air, historic and 
patriotic surroundings he had to have recourse to summon the 
patriotic fire and courage necessary to issue his very manly and 
res) iim message referred to. History is only repeating 
itself. 

In 1862 there was a real emergency to be met before which the 

resent manufactured emergency pales into insignificance. Our 
8 was empty. Gold, coward as it has always proven itself 
to be since the creation of the world, had hid away or fled to other 
quarters. Not only the current expenses of the Government had 
to be met, but an army and navy necessary to suppress a rebel- 
lion. In this exigency the Ways and Means Committee were 
called upon for a summary remedy. The Republican party at this 
time, like patriots, met the issue, not in the manner that you meet 
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it to-day, but ina bold declaration, in substance expressed in the 
speech of that great commoner, Thaddeus Stevens: 


Cut the country up into one-dollar bills and let the boys fight it out. 
You did not attempt at that time to maintain any gold reserve; 


you did not think at that time it was necessary to have gold to 
meet the current expenses of the Government or to meet the ex- 
pense that was then upon you by reason of the war. North Carolin- 
lans,in fact the South, know by experience how well you fought 
it out. The remedy that you gave them saved the flag and saved 
the Union, and e liberty universal throughout the borders of 
our common country. When peace came the South had all of 
her property swept away from her and nothing left but her men 
and land; she was wrapped in the drapery of mourning and the dew- 
grops upon the gentle roses seemingly turned into tears of grief, 

This remedy brought as a result to the harvest that succeeded 
the surrender of Lee and Johnston more prosperity and better 
times to our country and to our governmental affairs than is 
enjoyed to-day or has been enjoyed since the demonetization of 
silver in 1873 and the realization of resumption in 1879. You ex- 
emplified by this remedy that you furnished that this Government 
was in ndent of gold and that you could succeed independ- 
ently on ncial lines without the assistance of any foreign power 
or syndicate. The remedy that you gave at this time gave the 
Populists their cardinal truth that what in common everyday life 
is called money is but a creature of the law; that its office is to 
measure value, facilitate exchange, and to act as a unit of account 
in settling the balances between individuals and nations. By law 
this office, this unit of account, may be attached to any proper 
material, and when soattached becomes a check upon society, and, 
like all other checks, must-be redeemed. 

According to the science of trade, the process of redemption is 
accomplished when earned by labor, passed from labor to trades- 
man, to and on and around the circle of human aspirations, desires, 
wants, and requirements. If made receivable for public taxes, 
you have demonstated that it will always maintain a parity with 
the money of other nations, regardlessof what material they may 
use, 80 long as the interest-bearing bonds maintain par, and this 
can always be secured by making such currency convertible into 
interest-bearing securities, and these likewise reconvertible at the 
option of the holder into the same class of legal-tender notes. It 
is very clear to ay mind that this function, this office, this unitof 
account, should always be retained by the Government as an in- 
separable incident to the welfare of state and people, and should 
never be delegated to individuals or corporations, lest this great 
power in their hands, as we are daily experiencing, be used to de- 
stroy the liberty and government of the people. 

To surrender this high 8 of state, this function, this 
office of measuring value, this unit of account, to the owners of the 
gold of the world, and consenting that goa alone shall become 
the world’s money and the measure by which we shall labor, pro- 
duce, be taxed, the unit by which we exchange, buy, sell, and 
settle, is simply surrendering ourselves into bon 
and losing all control over our labor and products as well as 
control over our form of government. This would be an outrage, 
a crime against . the destruction of our liberty, the rob- 
bery of our homes, and the pauperism of our rity. Itis the 
cowardly surrender of the God-conceived and great human pur- 
pose for which this continent was discovered, this Government 
created, and the Constitution framed as the ark of our country’s 
hope and the hope of our people’s prosperity and happiness. 

he perk qi of this surrender made by other nations has pro- 
duced anarchy in France and Spain, nihilists in Russia, agrarian 
insurrection in India, and socialism in England, and if you love 
this country, its flag and institutions, if you want to prevent 
this country from inheriting and contracting these disorders, you 
should as quickly as possible come to the coinage of the Constitu- 
tion, for without the money and the coi thereof the day is not 
far distant when we will have no Constitution and no Union. 
Human xr pu and civil liberty, losing their champion and pro- 
tector, will take flight, for in the present and future as in the 
on the road of gold monometallism can be found neither bud, 
flower, blossom, or hope. Let us stand firm by the unwritten 
American doctrine, woven into the and woof of our discov- 
ery and creation, that the human race will always find a champion 
and a protector inthis country. Letus break the shackles of gold 
monometallism by sending out no uncertain sound that this 
country, even in an exigency such as is presented, will not go any 
further committing itself to a single-standard policy and will be- 


come self-reliant and use all its great resources, integrity, and as- 
sets to give the world back its silver money. 
All it that international free coinage would serve the best 


interests of America and humanity. If it were well to be accom- 
pue byinternational agreement by independent action, we will 

Met a way, and the struggling masses of all nations will follow 
and force 


agreement. They say independent action would 
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drive all the gold from this coun 


; 3 pon . They oe mistake, 
or our purpose is to increase the primary money of the coun 

to the extent of the silver of the world. This being done, tee, 
will be no necessity for silver to replace gold, for the reason that 
by its recognition and restoration by this Government it will be- 
come the equivalent of gold the world over. 

Admit for argument sake that silver will displace our gold, we 
have then in that instance increased the stock of Euro gold 
six hundred million—this increase of their money, with the de- 
mand for gold decreasing everywhere, will make European pur- 
chasers of our export crops more thrifty, enterprising, and con- 
suming, while the increase in America in her silver primary 
money will cause it to flow in trade, invest in manufacture, op- 
erate agriculture, employ our labor, and vouchsafe a happy, 
thrifty, and conten people. But we need not fear or be 
alarmed at the exportation of our gold. 

Gold never hides or flows out of a country that is prosperous. 
In time of danger, or war, and depression in peace is the time it 
can not be found for the ses of money. Our wheat and cot- 
ton exports, properly han and protected, will always command 
what gold we have any practical use for. In fact, by wise and 
practical control of our great Southern crop of cotton which 
stretches its white scepter d pome from the Old Dominion border 
to the Gulf of Mexico, producing eight-tenths of the cotton to 
clothe the human family, to furnish house comforts, equip the 
white-winged fleet of commerce, and cover the camping armies of 
the world, we can in a few years either put all the gold of Euro 
in our Tr or transfer the cotton manufacturing of the world 

to the American shores. I had rather see this be done, even if it 
be called paternalism, than to submit this great field crop of the 
South to have its price dictated by gold owners at such a price as 
to cause these Southern people to lose their home and the labor 
that produces this staple to become paupers and serfs. 

They admit that the free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 would give us 
higher prices for our land, higher prices for our cotton, wheat, 
corn, and other produce. They admit that mills would be run on 
full time, manufacturing increased, mines successfully operated, 
railroads extended, commerce ER Aper and they need not tell 
us that an increase of price for labor will follow the increased de- 
mand therefor, They appeal to our high sense of honor and want 
to know if our consciences will permit us to pay € ur obligations, 
national, State, and individual, in fifty-cent do . Todischarge 
a forty-cent obligation in fifty-cent dollars is keeping good faith. 
I assert that the present indebtedness of the country is but the 
renewal of obligations that did not cost more than forty cents in 
gold in which they would exact payment to-day. 

The national debt was created when gold was at a nery pre- 
mium, incident to the pai of war, and was originally payable in 
the lawful money of the United States, which at the time of its 
creation was greenbacks. The nature of this contract was 
changed in the interest of the bondholder and was made payable 
incoin. By the act of 1873 silver was demonetized, the gold dol- 
lar was made the unit of value, and thereby every 40 cents of 
contract debt was made by legislation a dollar, while the resultant 
effect of this legislation was to reduce the people’s means of pay- 
ing for their land, labor, and produce from one-half to two-thirds. 
To restore coinage to the ratio of 16 to 1 places the contracting 
parties—the nation representing the people and the bondholder— 
in the same position they were when the contract was made. 
The South d the West are the debtors of the nation, not only 
as related to the nation, but individually and in sections. They 
have to bear more than their share of the public burden in pro- 

portion to their wealth, by reason of the levying and collection of 
taxes. Asa section the South, at the surrender of Lee, had no 
money, her wasted lands was all that was left. Before she could 
lant and harvest her first crop she had to turn to the more 
` favored section of the country whose currency was not destroyed, 
but inflated and made better by the results of the war, and in 
this condition and under these circumstances she borrowed of 
this currency to rebuild, to repair her fences and reclaim her 
! lands, to cultivate her crops. and to educate her children. The 
West turned to the same section of the country and borrowed of 
the same currency to develop her fertile and promising territory. 
Now, all we ask for the South and the West is that justice which 
is due them—to be permitted to settle under the same conditions 
under which they contracted their debts—this is yielding to Shy- 
lock his ducats, but it is refusing him the pound of flesh next to 
the heart, because the taking of this is inhuman and death. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, conceding that an emergency exists for im- 
' mediate legislation which I doubt—the remedy is not in a coin 
bond bill such as the House is considering, which only invests the 
Secretary with additional authority to issue bonds, but the plain 
, and unmistakable remedy is to deprive him of any authority to 
issue bonds except as specifically authorized, and the free and un- 
! limited coinage of silver at the ratio which obtained antecedent 
to the crime of 1873. "This is what the people demand, nothing 
less will satisfy them. 


The Coin Redemption Fund, 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN L. McLAURIN, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, December 27, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary de- 
ficiencies of the revenue. 

Mr. McLAURIN said: 

. Mr. SPEAKER: Tam 9 to the pene of this bill because 

its provisions will not only burden an already debt-ridden people, 

but will legalize a long series of usurpations by different Secre- 
taries of the Treasury. The caption declares this a bill to pro- 
tect the coin redemption fund,” while at the same time there is 
not a single line of law upon the statute book authorizing or pro- 
viding any such fund. Judging from past experience, without 
doubt this language would be construed by the Secretary for the 
purpose of sequestering in the Tr this vast sum of $100,000,- 

000, which should be in the channels of business, giving life and 

vigor to our commercial transactions. This unauthorized fund 

has been maintained in absolute idleness for over twenty years, 
and at simple interest has cost the people more than $80,000,000. 

This is a covert attempt to legalize an unwarranted assumption, 

which alone should preventthe passageof the bill. Mr. Speaker, 

instead of this being a bill to protect the coin redemption fund it 
is, more properly speaking, in my judgment, an act to provide for 

a deficiency in our revenues. The President has already issued 

over $160,000,000 of interest-bearing bonds for the alleged purpose 

of pus, beri d this reserve fund. In my opinion we might 
with profit inquire as to what has become of the proceeds of the 
sale of these bonds. 

_ Mr. Speaker, is it not true that the one hundred and sixty mil- 
lions of gold received from the sale of these bonds was drawn out 
of the Treasury through the redemption of United States notes 
orgreenbacks? Is it not also true that these one hundred and sixty 
milions of United States notes or greenbacks have been paid out 
by ene Secretary of the Treasury in the ordinary expenses of the 

vernment? I repeat, has it not been the custom of the present 

Secretary to sell bonds for gold, to exchange the gold for United 

States notes, and then to use these notes in payment of our gov- 

ernmental rr posl Then why come here with a bill claiming 

to protect ** the coin redemption fund" when in fact and in prac- 
tice it is a bill to supply a deficiency in the revenue? 

..lbelieve in dealing with the people frankly and squarely, and 

if this bill is really to maintain a redemption fund it should be so 

stated, pay and distinctly, and then used for no other purpose 
whatever. , on the other hand, as is now secretly practiced, it 

is to supply a deficiency in the revenue, I maintain that such a 

declaration should be made, in order that all may clearly under- 

stand its import. 

Besides, I am decidedlyin favor of curtailingratherthanextend- 

ing the discretionary powers of the Secretary of the Treasury in 

our financial affairs. The act of 1875, mentioned in this bill, pro- 
vided for the sale of bonds at his discretion, at not less than par 
in coin, while the last issue of bonds by the Secre of the Treas- 
ury was made for so many ounces of gold bullion. I merely men- 
tion this to show the character of the usurpation of power by the 

Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Speaker, there is a vast difference 

between selling bonds for coin, which means both gold and silver, 

and bartering the obligations of the United States for gold bullion. 

I assume that all of our present difficulties would be eliminated 
and further legislation upon this 2 5 unnecessary if we had a 
Secretary of the Treasury who would obey the law now upon the 
statute book of the nation. There is to-day not a bond, coupon, 
obligation, or debt of any character against the United States 
which is not payable, principal and interest, in coin; and coin to- 
day means just what it has since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment—both gold and silver. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, with the vaults of the Treasury burstin 
with silver, with the great plain people struggling beneath a loa 
of debt and distress, I assert that it is unfair, unjust, wholly un- 
called for that interest-bearing bonds in time of peace should be 
sold to further impoverish our popa; and through this interest 
levy tribute upon their hard toil, while there are lying idle in the 

one hundred and fifty millions of silver. [Applause. 

Let the Secretary of the Treasury obey the law. Let him trea 

alike all obligations of Government. t him consider the debt 


of the humblest American laborer in the same light that he does 
the debt due the alien money lender. All are payable in coin, and 
all should alike be paid in coin, 
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If it could be announced to-morrow that an American policy of 
finance would be inaugurated and the further domination of alien 
money lenders resisted, the same enthusiasm and patriotic response 
would come from the people to the support of the Administration 
that was witnessed when the President so forcibly reaffirmed the 
Monroe doctrine and notified England to encroach no further upon 
American soil A similar announcement on the financial situa- 
tion would infuse new life into the Democratic party, from which 
hope has been crushed by the financial policy of the present Ad- 
ministration. : 

Let the United States, like France, begin the payment of silver 
for her paper money when presented for redemption, and the 
necessity for another bond issue would vanish. Let us also imi- 
tate the example of France in refusing to furnish gold for export, 
In doing this we would simply be putting into practice that grand 
rule of peteret government, Equal rights to all; special privi- 


leges to none." 

There is another point, Mr. Speaker, that seems to have been 
overlooked. It is claimed by the Secretary in his last report that 
thereisin circulation wg. md people four hundred and seventy- 
five millions in gold coin. om the report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency it is learned that not over one hundred and fifty 
millions is held by the banks, leaving three hundred and twenty- 
five millions among the people.. If the Secretary of the Treasury 
would expend as much energy in exchanging with the ple 
greenbacks forthis gold that he does in exchanging gold for 
greenbacks with alien financiers, I am of the opinion that the 
exigencies of the Treasury might be relieved without a further 
issue of bonds. 

'The gentleman from Maine . DINGLEY] advanced the propo- 
sition to secure this gold by an issue of interest-bearing certificates 
of indebtedness. In my judgment the object might be attained 
at far less expense by exchanging greenbacks which come into 
the Treasury for this gold coin among the people. 

In order to meet the kn qe deficiency in the Treasury, in- 
stead of interest-bearing obligations to become a burden upon the 
people, I would suggest certificates be issued against every idle 
ounce of silver in the Treasury. This would give instantaneous 
relief and would put into circulation among the people, without 
the burden of interest, a kind of currency that none would refuse 
and all be glad to get. 

I can see no reason why the taxpayers, the producers, and 
toilers of this country should be forced to pay an interest tribute 
extending to naruto yetunborn when the simple application 
of justice and common sense would obviate the necessity of it all. 
[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] - 

Mr. Speaker, for fear my position upon this alleged gold- 
reserve fund may be misunderstood I desire to say like many 
other usurpations of the Tr Department its legality re- 
mained unchallenged until somewhat recently. During a debate 
in the Senate in 1890 the following statement was made by Sena- 
tor SHERMAN, the originator of this fund: 

It is certain from that day to this every officer charged with the responsi- 
bility has treated that as a fund set apart for this purpose, and the man who, 
in violation of that statute, as Secretary of the Treasury, should reduce the 
gold balance for the redemption of United States no’ below $100,000,000 
would be impeachable for high crime and misdemeanor. 

The Senator referred to the time when this fund was created, 
but was very careful not to mention the precise statute which pro- 
vided for it. Senator COCKRELL refused his consent to Senator 
SHERMAN'S statements and emphatically declared: 

"There is not one particle of law upon the statute books of the United States 


directing or u the ry Department to hold $100,000,000 of gold 
for the redemption of United States notes or, as we call them, legal tenders. 


Senator Ingalls also declared at the same time: 


The claim that this $100,000,000 in the Treasury is necessary to maintain the 
credit of this nation, that it ever was pledged to be deposited there as a mat- 
ter of faith or of public honor, isa fiction. It is a dream. 


This debate was continued at some length and the following 
facts were established: First, that no authority save the caprice 
of the Secretary of the Treasury could be found for accumulating 
this vast idle reserve; and second, no law could be discovered that 

rmitted its being paid out in the manner adopted. From that 

te until the present no one has been able to find a line of law 
providing for this reserve. In my opinion it should be covered 
into the Treasury as a miscellaneous fund and the Secretary of 
that Department compelled to treat all the obligations of Govern- 
ment alike. That portion of the act of January 14, 1875, referred 
to in this bill reads as follows: 


Sxc. 3. And whenever and sg often as circulating notes shall be issued to any 
such bankin tion, so increasing its capital or circulating notes, or so 
newly organized asaforesaid, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to redeem the legal-tender United States notes in excess only of $300,000,000 
tothe amount of 8) p" cent of the sum of national-bank notes so issued to any 
such ba association as aforesaid, and to continue such redemption as 
such circulating notes are ed unti! there shall be outstanding the sum of 
$900,000,000 of such legal-tender United States no! and no more. 

And on and after the Ist day of January, A.D. 1879, the Secre 


f the Treas- 
ary shall redeem in coin the United States legal-tender notes 8 


en outstand- 


ing on their presentation for redemption at the office of the assistant treasurer 
of the United States, in the city of New York, in sums of not less than w 
And to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare and provide for the 
redemption in this act authorized or require ired, he is authori touse sur- 
plus revenues from time totime in the ury not otherwise appropriated, 
and to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less than par, in coin, either of the de- 
scription of the bonds of the United States described in the act of Congress 
approved July 14, 1870, entitled An act to authorize the refunding of the na- 

onal debt," with like qualities, privileges, and exemptions, tothe extent nec- 
essary to carry this act into full effect, and to use the proceeds thereof for 
purposes aforesaid. 

Under this act Senator SHERMAN, then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, sold $95,500,000 of 4 and 4} per cent bonds for gold, and 
established this so-called reserve fund. The object of this fund 
was to redeem and retire the United States notes or greenbacks 
from the amount then outstanding, $375,771,580, down to $300,- 
000,000, This was to be done gr ually as additional bank cur- 
rency wasissued to the banks. 1876 there was retired $5,999,296. 
In 1877 there was also retired $10,007,952. During 1878, and up 
to the passage of the bill forbidding their further destruction, 
there was retired $13,083,316, or a total of $29,090,564. 

In the meantime the pe grew uneasy over the destruction of 
these legal tenders and the demonetization of silver, and as a result 
of this agitation the act of May 31, 1878, was passed. It reads: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Con; assembled, 'That from and after the of thisact 
it shall not be lawtul for the Secretary of the Treasury or other officer under 
him to cancel or retire any more of the United States legal-tender notes. 
And when any of said notes may be redeemed or received into the Treasury, 
under any law, from any source whatever, and shall pane vo the United 
Btates, they shall not be retired, canceled. or destroyed, but they shall be re- 
issued and d out and kept in circulation: Provided, t no 
herein shall prohibit the cancellation and destruction of mutilated notes an: 
the issue of other notes of like denomination in their stead, as now provided 
bylaw. Allacts and parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby repealed. 

By this act the canceling and mirig of inten mang was stoppen, 
and the books of the Treasury showed at that time $346,681,016 of 
this kind of currency outstanding, at which figure it has been 
given since. 

This gold-reserve fund is mentioned for the first time in the 
statutes in the banking act of 1882, in the following words: 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall suspend the issue of such gold certifi- 


cates whenever the amount of Ai coin and gold bullion in the Treasury 
reserved for the redemption of United States notes falls below $100,000,000. 


Mr. Speaker, 1 have been careful to quote all the acts or parts 
of acts upon the statute books which in any way relate to the 
gold reserve or the further issue of interest-bearing ds, in order 
to disclose the narrow foundation upon which this idle hoard of 
gold is held or additional bonds issued to further burden the peo- 
ple. The fact is, Mr. Speaker, there is no authority of law for 
either, and the time has come when the people of this country 
should understand the realsituation. In my opinion, the country 
is not suffering from laws which have passed Congress, some of 
which I admit are wholly bad, but is being destroyed by De- 
partment rulings made upon these laws. We may enact laws ever 
so carefully, but no one can determine their final operation until 
they have run the gantlet of the Departments. For this reason I 
am 8 to granting any increase of discretionary powers to 
miyan all public officials. 

. Speaker, having mentioned the fact that the last issue of 
bonds was for gold bullion, I desire to give that portion of the 
contract between Secretary Carlisle and the alien money lender, 
It reads as follows: 

Now, therefore, the said parties of the second pes hereby aros to sell and 
deliver to the United States 3,500,000 ounces of standard d coin of the 
Hie coo tip en a erm 
Feleuary 4. 1808. And payable at the p. — of the United States afterthirty 
years from date. 

This idea of buying coin at bullion rates is no doubt dictated by 
some ulterior purpose that will come to the surface some day to 
Lenis and plunder the people. 

. Speaker, gold bullion is a commodity, and, under any con- 
struction of law, Secretary Carlisle could have issued bonds as 
legally for so many ounces of pork, beef, wheat, or cotton. It is 
time such flagrant violations of the plain statutes ceased by those 
whom we trust with important positions, for if they will not obey 
thelaw how can obedience to the law be demanded of their sub- 
ordinates? 

Mr. Speaker, the provisions of this bill as first presented would, 
under the rulings of the Secretary of the Treasury, have retired 
and canceled every dollar of United States notes or greenbacks. 
This was no doubt the intention of its originators; but, fearing 
exposure and defeat, an amendment declaring against such action 
was added. These greenbacks have been doing service for more 
than a third of a century, and never, until the present Administra- 
tion permitted them to be used as the tools of alien money lenders 
in raiding the National Treasury, have they given rise to any com- 

laint. ese greenbacks cost the Government but a trifle, and 

urden the people with nointerest. If the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury were to establish an American financial policy, and in doin 
80 obey the plain letter of the laws, all objections to the continu 


* 
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use of this form of currency would vanisn. These United States 
notes during their long existence have saved the people of the 
nation more than $700,000,000 in interest, and are at present 
time the favorite currency of the people. In my opinion they 
should not be retired, but permitted to continue their work of 
facilitating business. 

I am opposed to the issue of the proposed certificates of indebt- 
edness, since they bear interest and can not be used in the chan- 
nels of trade. Instead, letsilver certificates against this vast horde 
of idle silver in the Treasury be issued. Such certificates would 
bear no interest, become no burden to the ple, and would 
sd become absorbed in the exchanges of the country. They 
would increase the volume of currency and to that extent assist 
the people in their almost hopeless struggle against general bank- 
ruptcy. The le do not want another bond issue. They know 
what it means and fear the result. They know it means harder 
work, less comforts of life, and lower prices for the fruits of their 
hard toil. They are in financial distress now and ask for relief 
from their present burdens instead of being loaded down with 


more. 
This relief must come, and in my opinion quickly, or great 
npe threatens this country. y: 
Speaker, where is the end? Selling bonds does not replenish 
the under its present administration. The jugglery of 
these financial deals is apparent and the rapacity of those profit- 
M by them seems to have nolimit. It is estimated that the total 
value of all of the property in the United States is about $65,000,- 
000,000. At least forty-five billion of this has already been appro- 
priated through bond dealing and stock watering by the capital- 
istic class. At the present rate it will not be long before they will 
have the other twenty billion, and the entire property of this 
country will be represented by papar securities, upon which inter- 
est and dividends must be paid by workers to drone capitalists. 

The producer and the man who works with his hands pays for 
everything. Heis the mudsill, and without his toil stocks, bonds, 
and factories become valueless. 

If these bonds are to be continually issued, and the public and 
private debt of this country increased at the rate that has ob- 
tained for the past two years, our entire wealth within ten years 
will be represented by interest-bearing securities, and the seat of 
our Government transferred from Washington to Wall and Lom- 
bard streets. The people will no longer rule, but will become the 
mere serfs of a bondholding class, Who toil not, neither do they 
spin.” Wages under such conditions will be the pittance neces- 
sary to sustain life, while the wealth created will go to swell the 
hoard of those already monstrously rich. The picture is not over- 
drawn, and unless our people are aroused to a comprehension of 
this iniquitous system no one can foretell the calamities which 
await us in the future. 

The masses believe that finance is the paramount issue, and no 
amount of deception or sham battles over the tariff is going to 
deter them from a settlement of this question before others. 
For the last thirty years the le have been divided on the ques- 
tion of tariff and marshaled into two hostile camps, while the 
money owners have fastened upon us a financial policy which 
has brought the country to the verge of ptcy. 

I want these bond dealers to push their schemes to the uttermost 
limit as rapidly as possible, for the sooner then will the end come. 
When rulers become mad with power, their fall is near. 

Napoleon, intoxicated with success, sought to rule the world, 
but he died on a speck of rock in mid-ocean, far from the scenes 
of his success and glory. 

Had he been satisfied with a reasonable amount of power, Eu- 
rope would not have been convulsed with carnage and St. Helena 
never heard the heartbroken sigh of an exiled and dying monarch. 

History teaches the lesson that centralization of wealth and 
wer muy, like the tower of Babel, stand for a while, but the 
n Ed gravitation defies the one as surely as justice decentralizes 

e other. 

The masters of to-day become the servants of to-morrow; the 
conquerors become the conquered. 

Selfish ambition and love of unmeasured power overthrew the 
Cæsars and Napoleons, and a day of reckoning will come for the 
Rothschilds, the Shermans, and the Clevelands. 

Mr. Speaker, I am o to the further issue of interest-bear- 
ing bonds, but I am in favor of the free and unlimited coi of 
silver at a ratio of 16 to 1. If we may believe the press of the 
country, bonds will soon be issued in the same clandestine man- 

ner as the last issue without either the knowledge or consent of 
_ the people or the legislative branch of the Government. 

To-day gold is at a premium of 1} per cent among the mone 
changers of Wall street. This reduces it absolutely toa rac 
ity instead of a medium of exchange. In this we see that no mat- 
ter which way we may turn, either toward a war over the boundary 
line of Venezuela, complications arising from the seal fisheries, or 
a depletion of the ury reserve, we are making progress, 
wi 


er we wish to or not, toward the use of silver as money. 


Mr. Speaker, in my ju ent, the p of this country want 

free coinage of silver. These tn woke tate in the Unica that 

would not record its vote overwhelmingly for free coinage if its 

ople were permitted to vote on that proposition alone. The 

wishes of the people may be hindered, but the time is not far dis- 

tant when the members of this Chamber will be only too glad to 
their votes in favor of such a measure. 

e money of the Constitution, which since the foundation of 
the Government has been accepted by the people until it was 
clandestinely taken from them, must be restored. For one, Ishall 
bend my energies and cast my votes in this direction. 


The Coin Redemption Fund. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHMOND PEARSON, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) tomaintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary de- 
ficiencies of revenue. 


Mr. PEARSON said: 


n principles, but wig a modus vivendi. It 
a me iplomacy. It might be 
styled a “makeshift” in a Democratic platform, not a cowardly 
one, but a bold and magnanimous offer to meet the President on 
halfway ground, in the hope that he will display equal patriotism, 
meet concession with concession, for the public good. 

His annual message gives reason to hope that in this emergency 
he will yield some of his hard-earned views and not blight ‘the 
counsels of the brave” in their hour of patriotic inspiration. 
When a drowning man cries out for help it would be humorous 
but inhuman to stand on the bank and discuss tariff schedules. 

The course of the Democrats on this floor in refusing the reve- 
nue proffered in the new tariff bill convinces me that the gentle- 
man from Maine has to administer relief to the Democrats as the 
Frenchman in Perigord administers food to those interesting birds 
whose livers are highly prized by epicures, but whose brains are 
proverbially defective. nourishment has to be poured into 
their mou in liquid form means of a hose under heavy 
pressure. The process is pai but the results are none the less 
invigorating, fortifying, and comforting. 

Now, I oppose this bond bill— 

First. For the all-sufficient reason that I am explicitly and irrev- 
ocably committed against the policy, and so are all my constit- 

ts. 


uen 

Second. I oppose it for the further reason that I would not do 
what I have condemned others for doing. 

i I oppose it for the further reason that it gives increased 
power to the Secretary of the Treasury, instead of curtailing the 
power which, in my judgment, he has already abused. 

Fourth. I 1 it for the further reason that if it does not retire 
the legal-tender notes it would enable the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to “‘ corral ” them. I can think of no better word. 

Fifth. Loppose it for the further reason that its avowed purpose 
is to redeem the United States legal-tender notes—that is, to buy 
in the greenbacks and substitute an interest-bearing debt for the 
best money that ever served our people in war or in peace. 

i it for the further reason that, if economy be the 


Sixth. I op 
object, it is cheaper to buy gold at asmall premium than to bor- 
row gold by issuing hundreds of millions of bonds. Iam informed 


by an officer of this Administration that France has taken $32,000,- 
000 of our gold within two years ata cost of about one-half of 1 
per cen is, she has secured $32,000,000 of our gold by paying 
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$160,000. Why does not our Secretary of the Treasury display 
this kind of discretion? Our people have no patience with a dis- 
cretion ** which depletes but does not discern." The interest on 
the bonds which he has already issued at his ‘ discretion” will 
amount to $120,000,000 at the maturity of the bonds. That is. thé 
interest alone will amount to 3 per cent of all the gold on the globe, 
and yet to-day he has less gold than when hestarted on this ruin- 
ous policy. 

Seventh: I oppose it for the further reason that it can have only 
one of two objects, economy or contraction. The first it can not 
attain; the second we can not allow. 

Eighth. I o it for the further reason that it places all 
these bonds at the ** discretion " of the Secretary of the Treasury, a 
quality which the present incumbent, in his dealings with bond 
syndicates, has not demonstrated to the satisfaction of the Ameri- 
can people. If nothing but that discretion stands between us 
and ruin, I for one am not willing to take the risk. 

Ninth. I oppose it for the further reason that I can find no war- 
rant for this policy in the Republican creed, and I defy any man 
here or elsewhere to cite the article of Republican faith which 
favors the borrowing rather than the earning of money by the 
Government in time of peace. Every Republican convention, 
every Republican orator, and every ublican paper has de- 
nounced the Democratic Administration for issuing bonds, and 
pointed to that fact as the humiliating product and signal proof 
of Democratic cap ova lac If it be said that the Republican 
p stands for the honor of the nation, I am proud to believe 
it; but that does not stand forthe dishonor of the Demo- 
cratic party, and ought not to be asked to bear any part of that 
dishonor, even in this hour of need. 

REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTIONS CONDEMN BOND ISSUES. 
[Massachusetts Republican, October 5, 1895.] 
vided a revenue shamefully inadequate, and by the 
FFF 


outlay. 
[New York Republican, September 17, 1808. 

We denounce the Democratic Administration for its gross egies TS 
of the finances of the nation. It already has added more than $165,000,000 to 
the national debt and the burdens of the people, and there is every evidence 
that this increase is to be continued. 


[Kentucky Repubican League Clubs, May 1, 1895.] 

We believein the doctrine of protection to American labor, American indus- 
tries, and American homes; and weattributethe unparalleled business depres- 
sion of the country to the utter failure of the Democratic Administration in 
its management of both foreign and domestic aff: 
tional distrust and general paralysis, has driven capi 
labor into thestreets, reduced the revenues of the 
its bonded indebtedness. 

[Ohio Republican, May 28, 1895.] 

We denounce the present Democratic Administration, whose vicious and 
vacillating course has brought us distress at home and humiliation abroad. 
It has inaugurated a policy ooking toward ultimate free trade, which has 
deranged business, crippled our industries, distressed our homes, and dealt 
Jabor a serious blow. ith deplorable incompetency it has failed to raise 
8 TT) eo n the 3 and has had to borrow, in -— et 

o years, A mainly to pay o running expenses, se! 
— to favored foreign syndicates the bouds of the Government at Mo 
far below their actual value. 
[Pennsylvania Republican, August 28, 1895.] 

Charges pon the Democratic the fault for a constan growing ae- 
ficit in receipts, as compared with expenditures, thus compelling the bor- 
TUNE of money in e amounts at exorbitant premiums in time of peace 
to maintain the credit of the Government. For tlie failure of the Democratic 
Administration to provide sufficient revenue to meet the wants of the Gov- 
ernment "its bility isabsolute, and it hasexhibited to the world such 
inability and faithlessness in the of the high trust comm toits 
care that its history continues to excite the contempt and distrust of all 


thoughtful citizens. 
[Utah Republican, 1895.) 


"The first State Republican convention of Utah was held at Salt Lake City, 
Angos 28, 1895. The platform adopted was as follows: 

“We condemn the action of the present National Administration for issuin: 
Government bonds in time of peace to meet a deficit caused by unwise and 
un-American legislation, and for its unprecedented and unpatriotic coalition 
witha syndicate of foreign money lenders to procure the sale of Government 
bonds adversely to the interests of the people.” 


This bill would throw the Republicans in miny sections imme- 
diately on the defensive, and I would say, wita to the 
distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], that he may 
do more in two days for the Democratic party than that party 
could do for itself in forty years; he may lift them out of the mire; 
but I ventureto submit that he ought not to put us in their places. 
That would be too generous, too hospitable. 

Mr. Speaker, the right place for the Democratic in the 
fulfillment of their strange mission is on their backs; they can 
criticise, but they can not execute; they can obstruct, but they can 
not construct; they can promise, but they can not perform. A 
magnificent party in the minority but in the majority, impotent. 
To epitomize in a homely phrase their record and character, that 
per fights splendidly on its back, but is not worth a darn on its 

eet. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brosius] tells us 
that the President appeals to us for succor. He goes out fishing; 
if he does not catch “suckers” he may at least capture a scapegoat 
to bear the sins of the Democratic Administration, 


from the factories and 
vernment, and incr 


Tenth. I oppose this bill finally because I know—in fact every 
wayfaring man, even though he be a Democrat, knows—that it 
can not pass the Senate, and the Secretary of the Treasury has 


taken extraordinary if not indiscreet pains to tell us that it can 
not pass the White House. Under these circumstances we are 
now asked to make a voluntary declaration of a policy which I 
believe to be un-Republican, and which I know to be unavailing; 
which has been tested and condemned as furiously unpopular and 
uselessly expensive. I stand ready to vote a thousand millions 
for the national defense, for the glory of the flag, and for the 
maintenance of Republican institutions in the Western Hemis- 
phere, but not one cent to cover up, brace up, or patch up, or to 
indorse, condone, or compound the hopeless incompetency and 
"urblind folly of the Democratic party. I will help the gentleman 
from Maine to keep them on their backs, but never to lift them to 
eir feet. 


The Coin Redemption Fund, 
REMARKS 
HON. OHARLES A. TOWNE, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to auth. the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Mr. TOWNE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I avail myself of a brief space tostateshortly the 
reasons why I must oppose the first section of this bill. Ican not 
indorse it as a matter of principle; I can not indorse it as a matter 
of party tactics, and I can not indorse it as consistent with the 
views,the very decided views, of an overwhelming majority of 
my constituents. The gold reserve, sir, it has constantly been 
claimed on this side of the House, has been depleted both because 
of the insufficiency of the Government revenues provided by a 
Democratic tariff and by the maladministration of the Treasury ' 
8 by a Democratic Secretary. 

he other day the Republican majority of this House, rising to 
the demands of an urgency that could not brook the delay neces- 
sary for a systematic treatment of the tariff upon well-known 

Republican lines, passed a bill, not in many respects entirely sat- 

isfactory to me or wholly just to some interests of my district, and 

in my judgment justifiable only as an emergency measure, the 
object of which was to provide the National Treasury with an in- 
come in excess of its expenditures. By the second section of the 
pending bill, for which I shall vote, we shall furnish the Secretary 
with a resource up to $50,000,000, in the nature of exchequer bills, 
to enable him to meet any temporary deficiency for current ex- 
penses. Now, sir, I re; these measures as meeting and satis- 
fying the reasons for the depletion of the reserve that have been 
assigned by the Republican press and the Republican party gen- 
erally, except as to the alleged mismanagement of the Treasury. 

This, sir, is part of the political responsibility of the Cleveland 
Administration, and my 8 5 is that it ought to be left upon 
that Administration until the people of this country shall, as 
next November they surely will, visit upon the Democratic party 
their delinerate and crushing reprehension. Either this or a more 
drastic and complete enactment controlling the Treasury manage- 
ment. It is significant, sir, that when this bill was first laid in 
printed form upon our desks it plainly contemplated the effectual 
retirement of the backs, and partly on that account I am not 
surprised to find that the amendment which is claimed to obviate 
that objection does not, in my opinion and that of several other 
= of this House, clearly and certainly accomplish that re- 
sult. 

Sir, the people of the United States will not permit the retire- 
ment of the green and I can not vote for a measure which, 
being under the rule not now open to amendment, may carry with 
it permissive authority to a too-willing Administration to lock up 
and retire from circulation the best kind of paper currency the 
world has ever seen. With ample revenues, which the new 
tariff provisions will supply; with a restored favorable balance of 
trade created by the same MY lessening or destroying the de- 
mand for gold to export, and so doing away with the chief incite- 
ment to the withdrawals of gold from the Treasury; and with an 
emergency resource of fifty millions under the second section of 
this bill, to be used solely for defraying current expenses, and thus 
fencing off the reserve from the rate resort of a lawless Ad- 
ministration, I contend that we shall have done our duty and that 
no exigency has yet been shown to exist compelling another issue 
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of bonds in a time of peace, entailing a new mortgage of the coun- 
try to the English gold farmers, and needlessly increasing the in- 
terest burdens of the peop 


le. 

Now, sir, is this bill demanded by party policy? Icare not by 
what hair-spun distinctions posce may seek to explain and 
excuse it, the plain people of this country will see in this bill a 
surrender to Grover Cleveland's patent system of bond financier- 
ing, a virtual indorsement of what, we have for two years repro- 
bated with emphasis if not violence of speech, and an explicit 
authority for further transgressions. We are asked by several 
porn vir aa this bill to rise to high grounds and grant 

e President the relief he has besought. d yet we are assured 
from the other side of the House by those who are close enough to 
the throne to catch the expressions of the executive inner con- 
sciousness, as well as byan authorized interview with the Secre- 
tary of the TY reported in the morning papers, that the Ad- 
ministration is not favorable to this measure, butcondemnsit and 

ws it out of mouth. So, sir, we are asked to grant the Presi- 
ent's prayer by affording him relief that he rejects. 

Sir, fire Republican party in this House has rallied round the 
President in his forei licy, it has a tariff measure 
which our leaders on the oor have vied with one another in call- 
ing not a protective tariff but a tariff for revenue, and if we now 
surrender to Grover Cleveland's financial policy will not the peo- 
ple wonder where they are to look for the Republican party? 

Sir, the President now has authority to 8 of any bonds 
issued by offering them at public sale in this country. If we fail 
BRIT is section, how can he justify, as we are told he may, a 

ure so to offer them by citing the neglect of a Republican 
House to compel him to do what he is already perfectly free to 
do? And so far as the rate per cent of the bonds is concerned, if 
they are offered in open competition the rate will regulate itself 
through the price brought at the sale; a point not difficult to 
comprehend, either, though I have heard men say here that, 
while true, the poopie could not understand it. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not lightly vote against a proposition that 
receives the indorsement of the leaders of my Bum this House. 
It pains me to do so. They are men I honor for their ability and 
respect for their personal worth and their past service to the 
country. But, sir, I have never found it possible to compromise 
a principle, and in the preot instance, as I conceive it, both prin- 


ciple and wise party policy are against the passage of the first sec- 
tion of this bill 


Revenue—No Tariff Tinkering Needed. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 26, 1895, 


. R. 2749) to temporarily increase revenue to meet the e: 
hee Si pty tire chu 2 rore against a deficiency. cua 

Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill before the House is strictly a Republican 
party measure. It is to be railroaded through the House in ac- 
cordance with a prearranged Republican programme, concerning 
which perhaps a dozen members of the dominant were con- 
sulted. Allother Republicans in the House areexpected to swallow 
it without making faces, because it is decreed by those to whom 
their obedience is due that it is ere for the Party, and T m 
tion concerning the wisdom of that decree by individual Repub- 
licans is to be regarded as treason. The party lash is the answer 
to any question or protest which they may conceive in their minds 
but dare not permit to reach their tongues. 

If any, there be who would dare to refuse, 
Cry Traitor!“ and then your authority use 
To frighten him into submission. 

The Committee on Rules has formulated an edict depriving this 
Congress of its deliberative character, at least in so far as it is to 
deal with the tariff question, by far the most important measure 
of es eer ego that will come before it, and the great Republican 
two-thirds majority of the House have, in obedience to the de- 
mands of the committee, surrendered their own right of discus- 
sion in order to deprive the Democratic minority of its right to 
suitably discuss the measure. 

at "es on the rach = have - that this is a measure zi 
hasty legislation, inten only to meet a present emergency. In 

I think, they are entirely right, but their statements as to 


what the emergency is are entirely misleading. It is not an 
emergency relating to the publicreyenues which they are seeking 
to meet, but an emergency relating to the campaign fund of the 
a party for the approaching election. Republican polit- 
ical methods require enormous campaign funds, and no legislation 
can be so important to that . as that which puts it in a posi- 
tion to secure such funds. e monopolists, whoare the beneficia- 
ries of the special-privilege system which they call protection, are 
the sources of their campaign funds. Those interests are thor- 
oughly selfish. Their contributions are given only in return for 
great financial advantages bestowed, or certain to be bestowed, 
upon them by the party which they support. They have no polit- 
ical principles save those which havetheir foundation in their own 
avarice, and this appeal to their cupidity is the only certain means 
of bringing out their financial support for the party of special 
privileges in the next campaign. 

The pretense that this bill is prompted by a desire to respond to 
the of President Cleveland is a very transparent subterfuge. 
It is not in any sense an answer to that call and will not in the 
least relieve the distressing situation of the Administration pointed 
outin the President’s message. The legislation called for by that 
message is of a character making a radical change in our system 
of finance, such as would relieve the Treasury of the gold drain, 
inevitable under existing law, or legislation providing a means of 
securing the gold with which to meet the demands therefor which 
may be made—which are being made, and which are sure to be 
made—upon the Treasury as long as the present financial system 
continues. The party in powerin pressing the present measureis 
seeking, first, to satisfy the monopolists who are enriched by the 
protective tariff, as I have said, and, second, to deceive the masses 
of the ple, who are robbed by that system, into the belief that 
this is intended merely as a temporary measure to meet a financial 
emergency in the affairs of the Government. They will not be per- 
mitted to go through the campaign without having their false 
pretensein this behalf thoroughly exposed. The stifling of debate 
will not shield them from e ure, but will rather make the 
public more curious to learn why the Republican majority deemed 
itn to avoid reasonable discussion of this measure. 

If the bill should pass the Senate, as it is already programmed to 
pans the House, the country will learn, at least, that the foreigner 

oes not pay the tariff taxes. The country will learn a lesson in 
political economy which will never be forgotten, namely, that the 


tariff paid on foreign goods is added to the price of the goods ad- 
vanced by the importer, and paid with interest and incidental ex- 
penses by the American citizens who ultimately consume the 


; and that domestic producers of the same kinds of commod- 
ities are enabled thereby, arbitrarily and without doing or giv- 
ing anything in return for their increased profit, to correspond- 
ingly increase their prices as against all erican consumers, 
the consumers of the foreign goods paying a burdensome tax for 
the support of the Government, and the consumers of domestic 
goods paying an equally burdensome tax for the enrichment of 
their specially privi egod fellow-citizens. 

“ But,” say the bolder protectionists, who believe that popular 
ignorano on the tariff question will still permit their absurd 
claims to pass as valid, ‘‘the labor of this country needs protec- 
tion.” I willnot essay to discuss that question at this time. The 
labor of this country was never protected by tariff legislation, and 
if our Republican friends imagine that the severe reprimand 
8 given i the d pariy is m m dre 
returning popularity of the system of special privileges whic 
they call occ they will be rudely awakened from their 
dream. The people have ceased to worship the fetich of protec- 
tion. The tabu“ of protection is broken. 


That spell upon the minds of men 

Breaks, never to unite again, 
Which tau ht page te ore 

Tha! hing of despot sway, 

With Trent of —.— and feet of Nax. 


The masses of the ple are turning their faces in another 
direction for relief. ey realize that they need protection, but 
not the kind of protection offered by the Republican party. The 
need protection from monopoly, from the classes whose specia 
privileges have been built up to the ruin and oppression of the 
masses by the Republican part They want legislation which 
will restore to them their natural God-given opportunities. They 
want legislation that will restore to them their natural heritage— 
the land from which all wealth is produced by the application of 
labor. They want legislation that will make them free in their 
homes and industries and make them masters, as they should be, 
of the whole field of wealth production. They are beginning to 
realize that what they really need is not work, but the wealth 
which work will produce, and that free land will give them more 
mem for less work and constant opportunity for productive 

Or. 

'They are beginning to realize that land and labor are the pri- 

mary and only essential factors in wealth production; that the 
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trouble in the industrial world is, that by the power of e e 
those two factors are s apart and that those who own the 
of the country control the conditions upon which all landless 
ple may produce wealth, and the share of wealth which shall go 
to the producer. They are beginning to realize that as long as 
that condition continues labor must continue to be the helpless 
victim of robbery, and must continue to suffer either for the op- 
portunity to produce things that will satisfy their wants or for the 
. very things that they have produced, but which have been taken 
to satisfy the wants of nonproducers, who, by a false system of 
land tenure, are in a position, without producing themselves, to 
take as toll what the labor of others has produ from the God- 
given sources of 3 The people are rapidly losing inter- 
est in the tariff discussion, and they are as rapidly turning their 
attention to that question which lies deeper than the tariff, which 
lies deeper than trade—the land question—upon the nens settle- 
ment of which depends freedom of production and the future 
comfort and happiness of mankind 


My purpose to-day is not to deal with the merits of the tariff 
question, but, under the leave to V ud given by the House, to 
publish in the RECORD, for the edification of those who seek in- 


Struction from its pages, some views which I have prepared upon 
the single-tax question, and also the following masterly historical 
paper upon the same subject, prepared with great care and written 
with an ability worthy of his ripe scholarship and experience, by 
my friend Mr. Joseph Leggett, of San Francisco. I desire first to 
insert the following ad , delivered by me before the State 
Grange of California in August last: 


EFFECTS OF THE SINGLE TAX ON FARMERS. ` 


[Address of Hon. James G. M ire before the State G: of California, in 
Nor: , San Jose, August 14, 1895. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: It affords me uncommon pleasure to appear 
before you, as the guest of the State Grange of California, to discuss the 
single-tax question. 

As my timeis limited to less than an hour, because of the absolute peony 
of my returning to San Francisco on the 11.40 train, I will be obliged to avoi 
details in discussing all but one phase of the single-tax question, namely, 
me 1 upon farming, and upon farmers, of concentrating all taxes upon 

nd values. 

I will deal as fully as posue with that branch of the general subject, be- 
fuum. i ew sure that it is regarded by you as the most immediately practical 

of the discussion. 
17 — what I shall say to you to-day my effort will be, above all things, to be 
lain and clear, sacrificing all other considerations to that purpose and leav- 
L^ rhetoric and sentimental appeals to their proper ns in the future. 
t us first understand distinctly what is meant by the single tax. The 
roposition of the single-tax advocates is to raise all public revenue for na- 
ional, State, county, and municipal 8 by a — ay tax upon the value 
Fat ee Renee and exclusive of the improvements thereon, and toabol- 

other es. 

I wish you to remember, for it is im t, that the single tax is a tax on 
land values and not upon land. I you will at once t that our pro- 
posed reform has at least the merit of singleness and simplicity, but I may 
not so readily see that no single reform in the history of the world been 
80 ee in its economic uences as t one must be. It will 

ect, for good or evil, the interests of every human being in the 


child in the world is 5 user of land, and the single-tax system will 


used. 
It is not, as very many su a sentimental plan to give the idle or the 
e y: alte of 8 thrift of others, but is a 


Na Si amen gba du 5 es of restoring en — i 9 = 
their equal na oppo’ es, ng the us 
and thrift to produce And to accumulate wealth, lea the willful idler to 


the natural uences of his failure to produce a living. Our concern is 
solely for those who are willing to work and for those who are unable to 
W 


work. illful idler has no place either in our sympathies or in our 

economy. Our doctrine is that every man who is able to support himself by 

pin or menn labor should be first permitted and then compelled to 
uce his own 


g. 
E We hold that no man is entitled to receive service from his fellow-men ex- 
ceptin return forequalservice rendered by himself, unless his pyhsical or 
mental infirmity appeal to the instincts of charity and h ty in the 
individual or the community. 
But we hold that every nian has an inalienable right of access to the nat- 
ural opportunities which God has freely provided for the support of all man- 
d, and from which alone he can uce a li 
It is said that our doctrine is an 5 
mort. — 94 is not true. We do not or 
vate property. 
vate property, in all wealth produced by labor, such as has never yet been 
recognized either by law or by custom, but we deny that any such ess 
1 i oed mu of private property in the th which are the common 
eritage of the w. 
We hold that the man who 88 any utility or value from the natural 


such right of private 
all men may by their 


elements, lying in the earth, were useless until the 2 labor of certain 
men brought them forth and combined them into this useful form. Independ- 
ently of law, then, the producers of the watch have manifestly a better 
right to it than any other parens in the world. Itis no bardship upon any 
other person or persons to be excluded from any right in the 3 use, 
as it would not have existed but for the voluntary labor of those who pro- 
duced it, the rest of the world is no worse off than it would have been if the 
watch had not been produced atall. The producers should, ‘ore, as a 
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matter of natural right, be entitled. after producing the watch, to keepitand 
T it, or lend it, or sell it, without any limit or restriction upon their action. 


the ucer of such wealth exchanges it for what, to him, is an equivalent, 


all of his rights pass, and ought to pass, to his vendee. 

What is true of the watch is equally true of all other wealth produced by 
human labor. It should be sacredly guarded to its producers and to those 
who honestly acquire the rights of the producers. 

But there is no such natural foundation for private property in land. Vu d 
erty in land has no foundation in nature or in natural right. Indeed, it is di- 
rectl ly contrary to the common, natural right of allmen, and must be justified, 
if it is to be justified at all, by considerations of e lieney. 

No man has any natural right of property in land, either by production or 
purchase, because no man made the land. It is the common heritage of all 
mankind from the immediate gift of the Creator. Asnoman made the land, 
thereby o; a natural right of ownership, no man was ever in a - 
tion to te a title to land such as attaches to personal open tle 
to land is, therefore, purely conventional, and is based solely and at all times 
on considerations of expediency. That is to say, it is to be supported or 
3 goes g to its effect upon the general good of the whole people 
at any given time. 

"Those views did not originate with single-tax men. They are as old as our 
moral philosophy; as old as our political economy; as old as written treaties 
on human laws. 

John Stuart Mill, in his Political Economy (book 2, chapter 2), 
says: 

When the sacredness of property is talked of it should always be remem- 
bered that such sacredness does not belong in thesame degree to landed prop 
erty. No man made the land. It is the original inheritance of the who 

es. Its appropriation is wholly a question of general ex cy. 
en private property in land is not ex ent it is ust. 


Sir William Blackstone, the greatest of all English law writers, 
in his Commentaries on the Laws of England (book 2, chapter 1), 
says: 

Th h ral f all kind from th 
of the Creator. Assurately and strictly „C 


nature or in natural law why a set of words upon parchment should conve; 
the dominion of land. ~ m : 


Herbert Spencer, in his Social Statics (chapter 9), says: 

It may by and by be perceived that — dictates to which we have 
not yet listened, and men may then learn that to deprive others of their right 
to the use of the earth is to commit a crime inferior only in wickedness to 
the crime of taking away their lives or personal liberties. 

Hon. William E. Gladstone, speaking of proposed restrictions 
on the vested rights of the landowners, says: 

heri in the 8 tion as the D pach only Som be r ne 

oes not im: tations on the action and the industry of man, and on the 
wellbeing of the community, as on of land does, and therefore I freely 
own that compulsory expropriation is admissible and even sound in principle. 

James Anthony Froude, the great English historian, says: 

Land isnot and can not be private property in the sense that movable eria 
are . Every human being born into this planet must live upon t 
land, if be live at alb The land in any country is really the property of the 
nation which occupies it. 

Innumerable quotations from the world's greatest thinkers in 
the various sciences might be quoted to the same effect. It is 
M: for my purpose, however,to show that the doctrine of the 

ess of private property has never been recogni by the 
world's great philosophers and scientists as attaching to private 
. land; that private property in land rests solely upon 
the laws and usages of each country, while private property in 
the wealth produced by labor is based upon a fundamental prin- 
ciple of natural justice as well as upon statutory laws. 
or is there anything in the single-tax system or its philosophy 
which interferes with the permanent tenure of land for use, nor 
with eld y improvements, nor with security to the improver 
and user of land in the fruits of his industry. 

The lation of the use of land in every generation is a pro 
and highly important function of the State. The best possible 
use and improvement of land should be enco ed and are essen- 
tial to the stability of society and its various industries and to 
the healthy growth of civilization. 

Under the single-tax system permanency of tenure, security of 
improvements, and security in the fruits of labor expended upon 
the land are all guaran more fully and with infinitely greater 
pue to the whole people than under the present system. 

t is only against that vicious element in our system of land tenure 
which encourages the monopoly of land that the single tax is 
aimed. We would take for public uses the entire unearned incre- 
ment of land, which political economists call the economic rental 
value; that is, the present annual value of the use of any given 
piece of land, exclusive of the improvements thereon, at the time 
of Pug the tax. 

If this unearned increment which attaches to land solely as the 
result of the presence, industry, enterprise, and virtues of the 
people of each community were taken by taxation for public uses, 
no man would have any ible incentive or inducement to specu- 
late inland, nor to hinder others in the pursuit of subsistence, 
happiness, or wealth by monopolizing the land, which is the only 
me from which subsistence or wealth of any kind can be pro- 

uced. 

The next objection, and the one which is probably of the greatest 
practical interest to you, is that the single tax would largely 
shift the burden of supporting the Government from the owners 
of great personal wealth in cities to the shoulders of the farmer," 
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To this objection it is my purpose to devote the principal part 


of see Masia 

I endeavor to demonstrate to ze that that objection is 
not founded upon truth, but that, on the contrary, the statistics 
of taxation show the contrary to be true. Iam ed that à 
belief iu the objection which I have just stated , upon super- 
ficial thought, closed the minds of the farmers of this country 
Med generally against any consideration of the single-tax ques- 

on. 

If, therefore, I shall be able to demonstrate, as I believe I can, 
that the farmers in every State in this Union do now pay, and 
have always paid, a larger percentage of the taxes levied upon per- 
sonal Topey: in proportion to the taxable value of their lands, 
than do the residents of cities, I will have opened the way for a 
more general study of the single-tax goession among farmers, and 
will have accomplished as much as 1 should hope to accomplish 
by any single ad . 

Perhaps Ohio is as good an example as any State in the Union of 
the relations of the city and agricultural districts to the various 
subjects of taxation, and its data on that subject are more complete 
and accessible than that of any other State. 

In 1892 the legislature of Ohio authorized the appointment of 
a tax commission to investigate and report upon taxation in that 
State. The commission, consisting of two Republicans and two 
Democrats, appointed by Governor McKinley, made an elaborate 
and instructive report to the governor of that State on December 
23,1893. That report and the data furnished in it are so tersely 
and clearly discussed and reviewed by Mr. Thomas G. Shearman in 
his work on Natural Taxation that I can do no better on this 
point than to read portions of his chapter drawn principally from 
that report, and from the statistics of the State of Missouri on 
** Effects of the personalty tax on farmers." 

Let me say here that Mr. Shearman is a distinguished lawyer 
and law writer, as well as a distinguished political economist and 
statistician. I read from chapter 6, 84, of Mr. Shearman's 
book, and, ee capna iig the su uent pages, I will read 
various parts of that chapter down to the bottom of page 100: 

Of course there are some forms of personal property which can beseen and 


appraised by the assessors almost as readily as real estate, though not with 
so correct an estimate of value. The objection to taxation of chattels is not 
that none of them can be fully taxed; it is that so many of them can be and 
are reached, while so many more are not, that the tax is necessarily un: 1 
andunjust. The important question, therefore, is, Upon what class does this 
tax bear most oppressively? Is that class the more wealthy or the less 
wealthy? Is it the city population or the farmers? If taxes were levied only 
u t ue real estate, would the farmers pay more or less of the 
whole taxes than the 

Farmers in gene have been long convinced that the rigid taxation of 
personal property would relieve their arie ege aon it is entirely by their 
votes that the existing system is maintained. is all theory on their 


But let us study the facts before SUUM MY T 
Any attempt to separate the community into two distinct classes, one of 
which is taxable only on real estate and the other of which is taxable only on 
personal property, obviously impossible and absurd. No man is ever 
reached by the taxgatherer who does not occupy some piece of land. If he 
did not, the taxcollector would never find him. p pay no direct taxes. 
Neither can any man live without occupying some 


do now? 


of personal any taxpayer has in 
deciding pod ics rival systems of taxation is to know which wil 


rsonal e in proportion to the value of 
er classes 
ticular kinds of personal which they own less 
by the taxgatherer — are Ore nds of property owned by 
the other classes? 
The State must raise a certain fixed amount for public This 
amount it will assess upon all taxpayers in 3 to the value of their 
* os reported by the assessors, not p rtion to its real value, 
hich assessors, of course, are never able exactly toascertain, If, there- 
fore, experience proves that assessors are able to find twenty times as much 
— VARAA in the possession of merchants as they can among farmers, but 
only ten times as much personal property among merchants as they find among 
27 b 
TSO en ing rs pay à r proportion 
the t — Troni pay if all taxes were concentrated on the value of 


After discussing at some length the foundation of the farmer's 
idea—that the exemption of all personal 3 from taxation 
would impose a greater proportionate burden upon him than upon 
the owners of city real estate—Mr. Shearman proceeds: 


SEC. 5. The experience of Ohio.—In the light of these aep rompe let 
us review some of the statistics furnished m year to year by the official 
reports of assessors in Ohio, as compiled annually in the auditor's report. 
For the e rd of such comparison let us set on one side the four counties 
which include all the largest cities on the other side, the five counties 
gon cnt the smallest proportion of city population among all the coun- 
ties o! 0. 

The former, which we will call the city counties, include Hamilton, Cuya- 

8 and Lucas, with the cities of Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
an 0. 

The latter, which we will call the rural counties, are Geauga, Noble, Car- 

roll, Medina, and Monroe. : 


the extreme contrasts between the 
in Hamilton and Le go the as- 
e 


These counties respectively represent 
cities and the farms of the Slate. 'Thus, 
sessed value of town lots is about seven times the assessed value farms; 
whereas in the flve rural counties the assessed value of farms is nowhere 
less than ten times that of town lots, while in Gea County the farms are 
worth twenty-seven times as much as the town lots. milton County, which 
includes Cincinnati, is the typical ur county of Ohio, while Geauga County, 


which includes no large town, is the ical rural county. 

Sec. 6. Farmers la: t share of lazes on personal Nov, the 
first thing which strikes the eye on looking over the sta of these coun- 
ties is the following comparison. 

Ohio valuation, 1887. 
Assessed Assessed 
value of value of 
real estate. chattels. 
Uy a r oye er A E E E, $317, 854,665 | $113, 340,087 
En 121554 Sates ANA 29, 14, 307, 608 


Anyone can see that in the counties which include all the large cities the 
value of personal property is only about one-fourth of the whole as- 
sessment, while the rural counties personal property constitutes very 
nearly one-third of their whole value. more exact figures, the 
value of assessed personal proper in the city counties is 26} per cent of the 
whole, while in the rural counties it is 32} por cent. If, therefore, all personal 
property should be exempted from taxation the farmers of these five exclu- 
sive! rx counties wo per cent less taxes than they do now. 


wa 
With all the rest of the 
indiscrimina: 


. ̃ͤ AA ⁵˙ w 2——. R am T, 854, 665 340, 087 
indes of BUS ——.—.—.——.———. 8, 18.80 408.803.000 


Here in the counties which include all the great cities personal proper 
amounts to 26} per cent of the whole valuation, while in the remainder of ur 
State it amoun per cent. 

But if we 1 rad le counties, such as Hamilton, in which town lots 
compose about vy cent of all the real estate, with Medina, in which town 
lots compose only 10 per cent of the real estate, we find the result as follows: 


Ohio valuation, 1887. 


Here we find that the real estate of Hamilton County is assessed at twenty 
times the value of Medina County, while the personal property of Hamilton 
is assessed at less than eleven times that of Medina. Personal property, con- 
stitutes r cent of the valuation of Hamilton and 37} per cent of the valu- 
ation of M Boring The total exemption of personal property from taxation, 
therefore, would, if taxes were divided only between the counties of Hamilton 
and Medina, relieve the farmers of Medina from exactly one-sixth of their 
present burdens. Invariably farmers are compelled to pay a much larger 
share of State taxation, as the result of taxing property: 

Spo. S. Taxation of credits heaviest on farmers.—But let us test this question 


instill other ways. The chief clamor in favor of taxing personal property has 
been ted toward the taxation of moneys and create The rt Pres 


who is sup: d to have vast sums on deposit in bank, and the merchant, who 
is sup to have vast ae credits due from the poor farmers, are 
thes al objects against whom method of taxation is aimed - all for the 
relief of the farmers. Let us see how this works by a com of the 
same typical counties. The Ohio report for 1887 shows that their relative 
assessments were as follows: 


Real estate. Money. | Credits, ete. 
nn es re d M Se e E $317,854,005 | $5,298,050 313, 291, 833 
Buralcóuntsg oo c5 5. ce nssascseccse 29, 733,450 907, 829 , B84, 981 


Ro 
alone the city counties would pay eleven times as much as the rural coun- 


hly stated, it thus 8 that if taxation were confined to real estate 


alone they would pay less 


ties, whereas if taxation were levied on mone 
than its alone a little more than 


six times as much, and if levied on c 
three times as much, while if taxation were levied on both money and cred- 
its they would pay about four times as much. Consequently, the burden of 
taxation in rural counties, as com with the large cities, is nearly three 
times as heavy on money and credits as it is on real estate. The only result, 
therefore, of ng money, credits, and similar investments is to relieve the 
burden of the cities and increase the burden of the farms. 

Let us test this particular illustration by comparing the county of Hamil- 
ton, in which town lots are worth seven es as much as farm lands, with 


ANDER in which farm lands are worth twenty-seven times as much as town 
ots: 
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Roughk stated, Hamilton County is assessed for nearly times as 
much estate, less than seven times as much money, and less t eleven 
times as much credits as Gea County. If taxation were levied exclusively 
upon money on hand, Geauga County would pay between four and five times 
as much as it would if the taxes were exclusively on real estate. If 
taxes were levied solely upon credits, von would pay nearly three times 
as much as it would if they were levied solely on real vet Big 


He then proceeds to show from statistics that the adoption of 
what is known as the Spy system in Ohio, that is, a secret-service 
system for finding an 


ing the report of the State Tax Commission, 
which was filed on December 23, 1893, he says: 


That their confirms all that he has said, and shows, moreover, that 
the disproportion between burdens imposed ges tax on personal 


the as- 


County. 1882. 1887. 1892. 
Hamilton ao ne ---—-..r MM Ru. =e 571,029 | $5,735, 945 289, 901 
Heiss JJC e vs 534, 477 970701 
h there has been a shrinkage of about 5 per cent in the taxable 
e p Geanga since 1887, that is nothing compared with the 28 per cent 


reduction in Cincinnati. 
The tax commission report 
to be repeated here. To men 


Thus the rural county is taxed thrice as heavily as the — 55 The county of 
Cuyahoga, including the great city of Cleveland, the population of which is 
rapidly increasing, and is a y about twenty-five es as large as that of 


Geauga n for taxation less than four times as much — 


The preposterous nature of returns of personal property fi 
further illustrated in the report of the commission by com n of the 
amounts of money on hand or on it, thus returned, with the amounts 


actually held on 
The following 


meinst 
Clevelan: 


Here again the farmers come to the front, to bear their share of taxation 


witha generous hand; for while five counties, containing all the cities, 
held on deposit in banks $120,000,000, and returned for taxation only $5,000,000, 
the remainder of the State, including all the farming gre having — 
$70,000,000 in banks, returned for taxation over $32,000,000. That is, having 
r cent l they were taxed 450 per cent more! So the tax on “money” 
upon the farmers about ten es as heavily as upon city residents. 
SEC. 13. Conclusions of the commission—No wonder that the commission, 
after giving many more illustrations, concluded by saying: It is useless to 
Lasers this subject further. * * * Whilein the country counties * * * 
ation of intangible property is perhaps feasible, it is in city counties an utter 
failure. * * It is confidently believed that no t meee part of the 
piens y existing in the city counties is reached by our method of 
taxat; ion. tis the country counties w. pay the taxes upon personal prop- 


2322 8 
s an extremely ri m." show is 
pursued. with more severity Bé ingenuity c Ohio than in any nee deber 
and notwithstanding all this, they declare that the system is “an utter fail- 
ure,“ and that even with the to the spy law of Ohio, “ this scheme, 
like all other attempts to reach in ble property, follows the universal law 


+ „„ that the large cities escape, and the country counties feel its burden.” 
they say: The as it is actually istered, results in de- 
bau the moral sense. Itisaschoolof perjury. It sends large amounts 
of property into hiding. It drives capital in large quantities from the State. 
bd The moral sense of the community is blunted; its citizens are 
familiar with all manner of evasion: they are taught to Ho.” 

SEO. M. yeh ce of Missouri, —Lest it sh be imagined that the ex- 
perience of Ohio is peculiar, let us maniro into the experience of et 
which is even more decidedly than Ohio an cultural State. In Misso 
there are only fonr cities of over 00 pop tion, and only three of over 
25,000. Only four counties show a deci preponderance of town-lot values 
over farm values, and only two more even the smallest difference that way, 
and those for one year only. 

The four counties in which all cities worthy of the name are situated are 
Buchanan, Greene, Jackson, and St. Louis City. These we will call the city 
counties and the others the rural counties. 

The following are the official and latest figures published: 


Missouri valuations, 1893 (in thousands of dollars). 


ig! ties 
orth from twenty to one hundred times 
is assessed at 40 per cent of real es- 


tate; so that the poorest 3 the, State pay 100 per cent more taxes on 
than d. roportion to their real estate. 


© the DM IAB 
Let us compare St. Louis city with the rest of the State: 
Missouri assessments, 1893. 


Real estate. Personalty. 


$259, 781, 100 , 341, 110 
424, 839, 557 128.254.205 


229, 657, 395 


These figures show that, while St. Louis DT about 40 per cent of the taxes 
on real estate, it pays less than 20 per cent of the taxes on all personal 

erty, and just 11 per cent of the taxes on money and credits. The rest et tho 
State pays 70 per cent more on land than St. Louis does, but 318 per cent more 
on property in general, and exactly 700 per cent more on money and 


Summing up the result of his investigation in these two typical 
farming States, he says: 
Figures like these might be collected, not only from Ohio and Missouri, but 


from every State and country under the sun, where statistics are kept and 
personal property is taxed. * * Farmers can not conceal their sheep and 


oxen, their plows and implements; and they have enormous difficulty in 
83 wealth in any form, because their affairs are so well known 
to all their neighbors. If they have any money in bank, all the vil knows 
it. If they have loaned money or sold on credit, their debtor retty 
sure to be someone in the immediate neighborhood; and all the 

stances are known to 50 2 a The deny d farmer, when ma his re- 
turns to the assessor, is afraid to understate his wealth very thy; use 
he d hardly look the assessor in the face after doing so, ous 
that if the assessor does not already know the truth he can with very little 


he 
difficulty find it out for himself. But in towns and cities y any 
p Eno timately the affairs of his hbor; and the assessor knows 
east o 


People are reputed to be worth $1,000,000 who in p doy not worth 
(000, and others are ted to be worth only $100,000 who in reality are 


any man's wealth 6 

known, none of his neighbors know how t wealth is inv: unless it 
sal estate. City assessors, therefore, have absolutely no means of 
ascertaining the value of any man's personal property, except by returns 
from that man himself or from the corporations with whom he may reí ene 


n 
to invest. If an Ohio man makes his principal investments in corpora! 

outside of the State the assessor is entirely at the mercy of the yer. 
He can tell any number of lies with impunity. The assessor rarely or never 
examines his books of account; and if assessors once to e such an 
examination many rich men would cease to keep books of account at all, as 
it is notorious that they did when the income tax was in tween 
1864 and 1872. All things combine to make it easy for the assesso, reach 


r to 
the farmer's personal rty and difficult for him to reach that of the 
merchant, banker, or city capitalist. 

Mr. Shearman’s chapter on ‘‘ Taxation of improvements” is not 
less interesting than his chapter on **'Taxation of personal prop- 
erty," and shows that under the present system of taxation taxes 
on improvements as well as those upon personalty fall heaviest 
upon the rural districts in proportion to land values. That chap- 
ter is numbered VIII, commencing on page 106 and ending on 
page 114. But time will not permit me to read it or even to refer 


to it further. 
"Taxes for the support of the Federal Government now levied 
upon imported and upon certain domestic products mani- 


festly fall most heavily upon the farmer, because he has no relief 
whatever from the burdens which they impose. 
The tariff enables the domestic producer of the kind of commod- 
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ities on which it is levied to charge and obtain a higher price for 
his product in this community than he could if the tariff were not 
levied. But it is not so with the farmer. While he is obliged to 
pay a higher price for almost every commodity that he purchases, 


either by way of tariff burden, if he use the foreign commodity, 
or an increased price made possible by the tariff, if he purchase a 
domestic article of the same kind, he has not and has never had 
the slightest advantage in the sale of the commodities which he 
roduces. His grain of all kinds must be sold at prices fixed in 
he freest markets of the world. This has always n true, and 
it must ever be true of the farmers of this country, because con- 
ditions of soil and climate and area make it certain that this coun- 
try willalways produce asurplus of grains which must be marketed 
abroad. That surplus must be sold in the world’s market at the 
rices prevailing there, and the home price is fixed by the laws of 
ade at exactly the price which the surplus brings in the free 
market of the world less the cost of shipping the grain to that free 
market. 

So that while other producers in this country may have some 
compensation for the burdens imposed upon them by Federal tax- 
ation, the farmer has no such compensation, and as the tariff 
must, in order to raise sufficient revenue, be levied upon articles 
of general consumption, the tax falls finally upon the people of 
this country according to their consumption and not Moni 
to their wealth. It therefore falls upon farmers with une 
severity, because, as compared with the city classes, the wealth of 
the farmer is small. 

A single tax upon land values would bear upon city and country 
districts in proportion to their respective land values. The value 
of land, speaking economically, is the annual margin which it 
will 3 over the cost of production at any given time. 

A large part of what we now call land value is speculative— 
that is to say, it does not rest upon the present value of the land 
for use, but partly upon that real or economic value and partly 
upon the expectation that population will grow, or enterprise and 
industry increase, and thus give a return to the land ownerin the 
increase of the market price of hisland. Thatis to say, the specu- 
lative element would disappear under the single-tax system and 
the value of land would depend entirely upon the margin which 
it will at any given time yield over the cost of production, which of 
course includes the wages of superintendence. Nothing but that 
margin would be taxed under the single-tax system. Unless the 
land would yield some margin over and above the cost of culti- 
vating it or otherwise using it, including the wages of superin- 
tending the cultivation or use, it would pay no tax whatever un- 
der the single-tax system. 

Now,this economic value of land is highest at the industrial 
and commercial centers and shades away to nothing, or compara- 
tively nothing, in the farming districts. We frequently hear 
farmers "M they are opposed to the single-tax system because 
they are ady taxed too heavily; and sometimes we hear farm- 
ers say that they are not able to make a living upon their land and 
pay the present taxes which are imposed upon them. 

it a man is not able to make a living upon land which is suffi- 
cient in quantity according toits location to keep its occupier 
employed throughout the year, or during the seasons of cultiva- 
tion and harvesting, then, of course, that land has no economic 
rentalvalue. It has no margin of production to be taxed under 
the single-tax system, and instead of having his taxes even upon 
his lant value increased he would be relieved of the present tax 
on his land value, as well as of the tax upon his improvements and 
personal property. 

Let it be borne in mind that no land will be taxed under the 
single-tax system which will not command a ground rent, irre- 
ee and exclusive of its improvements, if the owner shall 
choose to discontinue his use of the land and lease it to another. 
There are thousands of farmers now in isolated districts paying 
taxes not only upon personal s and improvements, and in- 
direct taxes for the support of the Federal Government, but taxes 
also upon the speculative value of their farms, who would be re- 
lieved of taxes altogether under the single-tax system, because 
their lands have no present economic value and are not at present 
capable of yielding any margin of production or ground rent. 

Of the incidental advantages of the single tax to the farmer I 
have not time to speak. I had occasion about three years ago to 

resent my views upon that phase of the question in the Pacific 

ural Press. I regard these incidental advantages as vastly more 
important than the relief of the farmer from tax burdens. The 
will include to him better roads, better schools, greater social ad- 
vantages, and better public conveniences of all kinds, with far less 
outlay and trouble than at present. They will, in short, be the sub- 
stitution of a natural growth of settlement and industry from the 
centers to the outer circles of the rural districts, bringing the 
relations of all who are engaged in industrial and commercial pur- 
suits into a harmony and unity of interest such as has never been 
known since the monopoly of land was first established as an 
„industry“ in England three hundred and fifty years ago. 


It was recently read by Mr. Leggett before the Single Tax 
Society of that city and also before the Institute of Applied Chris- 
tianity in the city of Oakland, Cal.: 
ORIGIN AND RESULTS OF LANDLORDISM IN ENGLAND. 
ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPH LEGGETT, OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

If we could first know where we are and whither we are tending, we could 
better judge what to do and how to do it. Abraham Lincoln. E 

The late f. James Edwin Thorold Rogers deserves to be held in grateful 
veneration by everyone who feels an earnest interest in the well-being of 
mankind. As an original investigator of the past industrial condition of the 
English people, Professor Rogers is without a peer. The value of his investi- 
gations in that fleld is incalculable. The importance of his work has never re- 
ceived the recognition it deserves, although the facts brought to light by his 
labors have a momentous interest for all civilized peoples, and particularly 
for the people of the United States at this juncture of their history. 

Mr. Rogers, after a brilliant career as a student at Oxford, entered the 

of the established church, but soon abandoned that calling and de- 
voted himself to other pursuits. In 1862, having then acquired a high repu- 
tation for classical scholarship and varied knowledge, he was chosen professor 
of political economy at the University of Oxford. From that time until the 
close of his life, in 1890, he confined his studies to economics. Immediately upon 
his LM Pump eae asprofessor he began the investigations which have since 
made famous. Ashe proceeded in his work he published its results in 
successive volumes of his tory of Prices. In the Tories, guided by 
their natural instincts, X him of his professorship and elected Bonamy 
red Parliament in 1880, was reelected in 1895, but 
was defeated in 1886, going down with Gladstone on the home-rule issue. In 
1888, iav the death of Bonamy Price, he was reelected to the fessorship 
at Oxford, which he thereafter held up to the time of his death. Goschen, 
the Tory chancellor of the exchequer, who voted for his reappointment, de- 
clared that Rogers was the only man in England who ought to fill the post. 
That Professor Rogers felt keenly the anishiment inflicted upon him by the 
Tories in 1868 is evident from the following statement, mane. by him in a 
lecture to the students at Oxford after his restoration in 1888: “ Stace Ihave 
been restored toan office of which I was unjustly deprived because I traced 
certain social mischiefs to their origin twenty years ago.” 

A writer in the Westminster Review (volume 134, page 604), referring to his 
Mel ay 3 in 1862, says: Never was an i daa arg more thor- 
oughly justified.” The same writer further says of him: Although his la- 
bors not received the tion to which they were entitled, his pa- 
tience and his devotion to his economic work never ceased. * * * 
never 75 had, before Thorold 3 time, anything like a satisfactory 
account of the condition of the En: le, * * * None of them (the 
historical school of economists) di origin work of such itude as this, 
+ + * He loved tolinger over the de of social and ind life in former 
centuries, * * * He had an intense dislike of theory not guaranteed by 
fact. * * * He wasone of the best of men in private life." 

From the foregoi "i 8 the reader mar gain some idea of the char- 
acter of the man and of the nature of his work. In 1884he published his work 
entitled Six Centuries of Work and Wages, and in 1888 his work entitled The 
Economic Interpretation of History. These two books contain in condensed 
and 1 form the results of the investigations to which he devoted the 
greater part of his life work, and it isto the facts recorded in them that I 
propose, for the most part, to confine the present discussion. 

The conditions and the modes of life of the people of England at different 
periods of their ener Aries pouce can be ascertained with an accuracy 
and completeness unattainable in the case of any other people. The reason 
for this fact is thus stated by Professor Rogers: No other country possesses 

c * * * 'The information from which the 
economical history of England and the facts of its material pro: can be 
and remain continuously numerous, m about 
the last ten or twelve years of the reign of Henry III.“ (Work and Wages 

ge 18.) The facts contained in the works of Professor Rogers are derived 
rom records made at the time, and are, therefore, absolutely reliable. And 


“that had affrigh the representatives of wealth" and the privileged 
classes of England in 1868, 
Of all the f: ascertained by Professor Rogers t his indefatigable 


SALA poopie an is, of the laboring producin 
fortable an han 
erns are inclined to regard skeptically the accounts of ancient qon ages, 


ere Was a 
veritable golden age for Eng labor. He says: 

“T believe, ind that under ordinary circumstances the means of life 
were more abundant during the Middle than they are under our mod- 
ernexperience. There was, Iam convinced, no extreme poverty." (Economic 
Interpretation of History, page 16.) ‘The fifteenth — and the first 
quarter of the sixteenth were the golden age of the English laborers." (W. 
and W.,page 826.) “Men got just as good wages in the fifteenth century 
whether they were nopo for a day or a year; nor, as I have already ob- 
served, were the hours long. It is plain that the day wasone of eight hours.” 
(Id., e "n “As the century 1 on the wages of labor tend decidedly 
upward.” ¢ „ page 327.) “The English laborer for a century or more be- 
came virtually free and constantly 8 (Id., page 271. 

Speaking of the plenty that marked the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, he says: But this plenty was as nothing to the golden times of the 
fifteenth, when the earth brought forth by handfuls, and the yeomanry were 
planted in England." (Id., page 271.) 

Again, he says: “I can assure my hearers that a mason in Oxford four 
hundred and forty 2 ago was paid relatively better wages than he is 
paid in London for fifty-six hours work at present. The fifteenth-century 
workman worked for only an eight-hour day." (Economic Interpretation 


of History, 803.) 

And, speaking of the fourteenth century, he says: “The greater part of 
the handsome churches and conventual buildings of that age were the work 
of the artisans themselves, who ‘could draw their own plot.’ It needed no 
common or brief training to enable the mason to himself design these struc- 
tures from the foundation to the roof, and then resign his work toan equally 
skillful carpenter." (Id., page 304.) . 

And again referring to the centuries which I have mentioned, he says: 
“During all this time the mass of English laborers, by no means claiming 
more than the reasonable reward for their services, were thriving under 
their guilds and trades unions, the sants gradually niring land and 
becoming the numerous small freeholders of the first half of the seventeenth 
century, the artisans, the master hands in their craft, contractors in the 
same period for considerable works, planning the solid and handsome struc- 
tures in what is known as the perpendicular style, and withal working with 
their own hands on the buil which their shrewdness and experience 
had planned." (Id., page 34.) 
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These conditions were maintained in 


ite of the efforts of the 3 

ress the condition 

of labor by acts of Parliament. He says: Now., I have told Iw how,for two 
e 


page 33.) 

an ominous change in the 
condition of the English masses began. agrants and swarmed 
throughout the land, and the most harsh and cruel statutes were enacted for 
their punishment and 5 In the twenty-second of Henry VIII an 
act was passed providin t any person, being whole and mighty in body 
and able to labor, foun begging or being v. t, ht be arrested by a 
constable, and a justice might, in his discretio cause every such idle - 
son to be taken to the nearest town and there tied to the end of a cart, ed, 
and to be beaten with whips throughout the town till his body be bloody by 
reason of such whipping.” And whipping was to be repeated as often 
as he made default. 

In the twen 


sis 
part of wur. Spo of his right ear clean cut off. 


rsisted 
be tried and executed as a felon. Anda writer narrates “ how 


e was to 
Henrie the Pune executing his laws verie severlie against such idle per- 
sons * * * did hang up re and twelve thousand of them in his 


and bar ly enforced during the 
reigns of Edward VI and Elizabeth. In the first Edward VI an act was 
d providing that a vagrant ‘‘ might on conviction be marked with the 
Etter and adju to be the slave for two years of the person buying 
him, giving him only bread and water or drink, and such refuse oi 
meat as the master should think fit.” 
If he ran away, the justices “on conviction were to have him marked on 
the forehead or ball of the cheek with a hot iron with the letter S, and ad- 
udge him to be the master’s slave for life.” If he ran away he was 
be executed as a felon. The v t's children between 5 and 14 of 
e might be adjudged the servants or apprentices of any person willing to 
e them until the age of 24if males, and 20if females. they ran away 
they were to be enslaved for life. The masters of these slaves might put a 
zing of iron about the neck, arm, or leg of the slave, and any person h 
the bondman to take it off was ape md toa penalty. The slave who 
correction was to be executed asa felon. And these slaves might be sold or 


devised like other 8 . (Encyclo Britannica, Volume XIV, page 
in the Sarteenth Fia beth recites that all the parts of 

gland and Wales be presently with xounes, Vaganonds, and 

sturdy beggars exceedingly pestered, by means whereof y happeneth in 
the same realm horrible a thefts, and other great outrages, to the 
„ and to the great annoy of the common 


vided that 110 11 

mons, collections, 

making of the wills and testaments of any persons, at all times of the year 
" And the act 


should, on every 

Sunday and holi ay, make to 

sach o as God h Ton aan) godly €t N d A 
m moving and excitin, em to remember r iple an 

e duty of Christian charity in relievi hich be their brethren 

(Encyclopedia 


butions, 


* * 

Nut ^ pro 

E. L of H., page 241.) It was at first be- 
wages. * Ki Pu 


5 242. 
The earlier of these 2 claimed only 1 and ecclesiastical 
“Very soon the appeal for 


The rich but covetous man who remained obdurate was to be sent to gaol, 
an_assessment levied on lly a general assessment was 


an 
ordered." (Id., o 
Thus came in the English r rate, or tax levied for the support of 8 
This system for a ee ief of the poor was inaugurated by the act of 1601, 
which was su i the law down tothe year 1835. Andsorapid was the 
pow of pauperism that in the latter of Charles II's reign it was re- 
rned at Doo 305, according to Davenant, or more than a third of the whole 
revenue in the time of peace." (Id., 486.) 
238. In 1802 it was £4,267,965; in 1813 it 


In 1785 the poor rate was £2, 
amounted to £8,640,842. (Work and Wages, 410.) The total amount 


raised by the r rate between 1001 and 
000,000). "^^ 


" 
($3,670, ^ 
Fiho deplorable opange in the social condition of the English peopie. which 
I have thus briefly sketched, appalled thoughtful men of the time in which it 
began, and has perplexed and puzzled the thinking men of every succeeding 
generation from that day to this. Ihave found no writer who, in my judg- 
ment, has assigned any uate or sufficient cause for the origin and grow 
of English pauperism and the degradation of English labor. 

But à careful study of changes that have taken place in the social condition 
of the Rope of our own country within the memory of the pnt genera- 
tion will, I think, afford a key to the solution of the question that has solong 
perplexed and puzzled. erican labor its golden age,too. Men 
still living remember well the time when the “tramp” had no existence in 
this country and “industrial armies" were never dreamed of; when the 
possibility of millions of men being permanently 5 in this country 
seemed inconceiyable; when the means of life were more abundant than they 
had ever before been in any other age or country, and when the standard of 
living was higher than was ever enjoyed by the workers of the world at any 
other time or place. Within the present generation we have had the tramps 
and vagrants and industrial armies, and the innumerable hosts of the unem- 
ployed swarm acon usas they swarmed upon the people of England in the 
reigns of Henry VOI anå his ediate successors. 

On the statute books of every State in the Union are now to be found laws 
passed for the punishment and suppression of vagrants, tramps, and beggars, 


estimated at £734,000,000 |. 


made by our churches are 
en by the state church x 
g 


egislators display a natural aversion to the pauperization of their fellow- 
cred m. Mut they will not be able 
poor rate is as in- 


theory of our laws, pana of tem etention for persons accused or 
suspected of crime. e know that all over the United States they are being 
largely used as houses and our hospitals and 


33 are to an increas- 
ing extent used in the same way. The same cause t made English pau- 
perism inevitable after HY III's time is operative in this country now, 
and must produce a like effec 
This change in the condition of the English masses was brought about by 
the introduction of the system of absolute private ownership of land, with ita 
attendant rack-renting. And this was, I am convinced, effected principally 
through the sale by Henry VIII of the lands of the church, which his Parlia- 
ment confiscated u the dissolution of the monasteries. Professor Rogers 
says these lands “are over and over said to have been one-third of the 
whole area of the kingdom.” .and W. pase 297. 
What did Henry do with those lands? 1 18, 1 ,very generally = 
ve them away to hiscourtiers. Acarefulanalysis of dene — 


miserly father, Henry VII, an immense accumulation of wealth, 

terhad acquired by the meanest and cruelest methods. 

'The son soon scattered what the father had gathered. Professor Rogers 
5 t he succeeded in 


blishments of each of his infant 9 


fif 
whims of the hour, in which TE ae red was constantly going on. iis 
re aom, by day and Might on Sun- 
Sn fest year E .and W., page 321.) 
ut there is a positive proof that Henry never intended to give away what 
the church. After 1 what his father left him he a 
ed to his Parliament to reple 
es upon his people. And these demands grew year by year, un 
became intolerable. Finally he cast his longing e Pp the lands and ac- 
0 


cumulatfd wealth of the monasteries, and, upon emand, his 

Sgr nag 8 ies 9 an gored T m A Aud Crown. yo 
Ts says: “It was e en e possession one- 

third the area of England. tain 


made him, that he would ask his 
certain thathe broke his word. 

he appro ted disap’ 
he — e was reduced to the 


Henry 


rt time, and 
resorted to the 


The 
of the religious houses had been squandered in an incredibly short time; 
hurled away in the wanton waste of his boundless extravagance." (W.and 


We ) 

i? he had intended to ve away these lands, how could he promise to ask 
for no more taxes? If he intended tosell them he might well ve that their 
sale would supply a fund sufficiently large to meet even his extravagant de- 
mands and renderfurther taxes unnecessary. 

We have some direct historical testimony to the fact of the sale of the con- 
fiscated lands. In Knight's History of Fog d, volume 2, page 485, it is said: 
“There were abbey lands to be sold or let." Professor Roge: of 
Tandridge, a village in Surrey, famed for the completeness ts an t 
records, says: "It da Sx to which charity a good deal of the 
parish was e This foundation fell at the dissolution into the hands 
of Mr. Froude’s patriot king, as indeed nearly T Re fell, and was, 
it seems, out among numerous 1 probably to a great ex- 
tent pure rs of the hospital lands.“ (E. of H., pages 484, 485.) 

In1886 Hubert Hall, of Her MEI public record office, published a book 
entitled Society in the Elizabethan Age, on pages 26 and 27 of which the 
prd, e pes | of the sixteenth century “after the final accomplishment of 
the ed reformation of the 3 position of the church,” says: 
Land was no longer ed asa scout Me labor fee. but as a serious in- 
dustry and profitable investment. For a century a violent land fever 
raged in town and country. The Crown was a ready seller, and found still 
more 2 buyers. These new men-offleials, merchants, lawyers, usurers— 
jostled the ancient owners, impoverished by mismanagement and extrava- 

ce, and each other. Bothalike joined in an attempt to wrest from the sub- 
nant his vested interest or fixity of tenure in the land." 


And Green, in his History of the English People, Volume II, 19, sa; 
speaking of this puer "Tue new wealth of the merchant 2 —.— hel 
on the c. . They began to invest largely in land.” 


so much needed to gratify his 
desire for 5 and extravagance, and he had the lands in which they 
desired to securing admission 


into the ranks of the privileged classes. Hube: 
terest was ''athirst for e KARET, and social distinctions which a connec- 
tion with the land alone affo 


odern 


(E. I. of H., page 167.) 

The mere statement of this fact is sufficient to convince anyone that there 
wasno landlord of cultural land, in any modern sense, during those three 
centuries. A rent of 6 pence to 8 pence per acre was not rent in any sense of 
the term with which we are familiar. 

And Professor pe says: "No one who knows anything about econom- 

that rent was 8 and for centuries, a tax im- 


ical history can doubt 
posed by the strong on the weak in consideration of a real or pretended pro- 
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tection of the tenant. The invariable and fixed character of the tax 
to me to prove this; and the fact that no attem . 
PRÉ, save bg open or disguised violence or frau is to me conclusive.” (E. I. 


: “And it is ous Adam Smith's sagacity that, with- 
fore him from which the facts could be demonstrated, he 
saw that rent was originally a tax, and that a long interval must have oc- 
curred before farmers‘ rents became real and d (W.and W., 
FCC f 
“Undou y, in the earlier of this and other societies, rent 
3 a levied by downright force, either with or without the iom me of 
lent, or as the 8 
eem of administration, or as mere 
85 tion, refraining from plunder.” 
the thirteenth century he says: “In the thirteenth century there was 
id, in the ordinary sense of the word." (W. and W., page 56.) In a 
elivered in 1888 at and rinted after his death, he says of the 
fourteenth century: Good arable lan th 
6d.an acre. I have never 2809 M h 
History of England, 
tain that 


MTM ntis a "rent nearly equal to the 8 
rance marks the advent of the 


Now. 
Bolom a eene d iti is When the me ona ast "pee 


The d and fixed its rent at interest on 

that amount, and as competition raised the they raised the rent to cor - 

sapon a safe to assume that, when the of abbey lands 
us se' 


not slow to follow his exam we are not 
this t. We have indub ble histo: 


t's s puI of bg ya it is said, RE M Mac 
e rising." And in Cunningham an cArthur's Outlines of Eng- 
Leh Masteina History, at page 181, it is said: Rent comes to have the clear 
and obvious character of a ES rele gees for the use of the soil.” essor 
7 sixteenth to to ees — of toa soven: seven- 
-rentin; harsh kind occurred and 5 
(Ind. an of Eng., page 208.) aad in the omic In- 
tation of History, ; page 174, he says: “The rents of the seventeenth 
„small as they seem me with competition rents, which rap- 
ch Imean rents which leave the er Ue 
— 5 re wer of either impro 
e earliest seventeenth cen 
of competition rents, defends the — action in taking what is off 
and treats the farmer's remonstrances with ill-disguised 3 el 
And this ong Fol rent went on until by the year 1879 the rent of 
tural land, had for three centuries prior to the middle of the six 
F m 6d. F 


important historical evidence on this point is to 
dauntlessold Hugh Latimer, who was burned 
Of these sermons a writer in the Enc: ag Ene | gan 
: 3 to learn from them more e 
litical condition of the period than perhaps from any Sher 
1th of March, 1548, the year after death of Henry VIII, 
Latimer preached in the King's private garden at Westminster, before the 
and his courtiers, the first of a series of seven sermons in which 


ier n 


log i 


ou landlords, you rent-raisers, I may sa; 7 steplo: ‘ou un- 
natural lords, yon have for your ions yearly too much. For that 
herebefore went for twenty or forty pound by year (which is an honest por- 
tion to be in one lords! 


had gra hip, of another pM "s sweat and labor ow 
is let for rasta a or a hundred pond be year. Of 
this m and portentous dearth mI made by man, egere 
doth send us bus plentitully the fruits of the earth, mercifully and CORNER to 


our d 
“ Notwithstandin aeh ive much which these rich men have causeth such dearth 
that poor men ouno live of their labor) can not with thesweatof their face 
ees s living, all kind of victuals is so pigs, geese, capons, chickens, 
£9 -- arii tell ou, my lords and masters, this is not for the 
Rings 1 — + + Also it is the King's honor that the commonwealth 
be advanced, that the dearth of these aforesaid things be provided for, and 
—.— commodities of this realm soemployed as it may be tothe setting his sub- 
ects on work and keeping them from idleness. * Furthermore. if the 
"s honor (as some men say) standeth in the great multitude of ple, 
then these graziers, inclosers, and rent rearers are hinderers of the King's 
honor, for where as have been — 5 eor many householders and inhabitants 


there ls — Put a she erd So they hinder the King's honor 
most of w where is neis market town, with divers ed 
lets and inha! ese and the that serveth (being so 


great 

iets and inhabitants, e ee by year, so that of this pension he is — 
to buy him books nor give his neighbor drink. 

“All the t gain goeth another eto d My F 

M M ewe ony na haaa farm of three or four pound by year at the 

La speci ana Dor . t half a dozen men. He had 

walk for milked 30 


p. and my mother kine. He was able and did 
find th s Kinga ay emery himself cg, gerade while he came tothe place 
that he should receive the King’s 

when he went unto Blackh: 


can remember that I buckled his 
harness Field. He kept me to school, or else 1 
— been cepe 17 preached before the —.— He mar- 
nd or 20 nobles pia so that he 
eerie ant teat oh dod. He ke: ae 3 — for 1 
some alms he gave Mp eed E: An id of the sai 
—— € IS pound by pear and mone, and i not able todo 


ees 

But let the preacher preach be worn to the stum 

amended. e have good 3 ys the commonwealth as s touching 
commoners, nS. pur 2d meeting — sessions, but in the end of 


cometh nothing forth. 
I willsay unto you, from whence it cometh I 
ow bis intent Ja Tè Rn it to pass 
that i uoc not Vua blo ond d put their sons to school (as ind: — 
already) and that they be not able roe ee Bonen 
the avoiding of whor W. horedom, Tsay ye pluck salvation ae 
‘ly destroy or by yoemen's sons the faith of Christ 


. * * * But ve they that should 
hisrealm 


In this 


as he giveth d Burveyors thers — * [à the commons be 
up to the ears of tho 
without great repent- 
tarry and God grant. For surely, surely, 
but that two th ra M Sing I would doaeir o of the redress in these 
the King’s majesty when he Seer ION „will see a 
these thin so out of frame. Giving exam by let z gown his 
en enjoin his subjects to follow Alen, Ts 
Ihave is, I per that the ral accounting day is at fand the he Ars! 
day — e ssp Imean, w shall make an end of all these ties and 


che the period in which the awful transforma- 
took place, at least one clear, strong, logical, 
and observant mind its meaning and clearly perceived its 
efficient cause. No A money, of transportation. or of machinery 
or hide from Latimer's clear and earnest mind th 
ies and miseries tha! 


Pen dot 


There; was in England, 
tion I have berstofore ro sketch 


e 5 cause 
e knew, 
knowing, dared declare, that they were the work of the ed. the rent 


Creator had freely given toall his creatures, and robbed them of the product 
of theirsweatand T. a — — thoughtful American mind of to-day Dn ought 
to be equally a mities and miseries that have come upon 


or Dine ex ha for their heri th t 
5 E — e tage = 


En, had for the three cen- 
turies p this ges middle of the sixteenth cen 
labor du these three cen’ 


E 3 S1. Ban acre, divided by 20). So long as that 
8 rican labor was prosperous t as soon as 
land Mn erage the epu phenomena that 
sale of the church lands in Eng! poer in this coun- 
Dd The scrambles for Government lande at Ok at the Sisseton Res- 
ervation, at the Cherokee Strip, and at the Kickapoo Ren vaddon havemerely 
served to make patent to the general iy a fact that has been fully known 
to thoughtful observers of events—that is, that the supply of Govern- 
ment land fit foroccupation and use had given out. Noone who will give 
the matter consideration can fail to observe how Veg parallel between 
d in England about the mid- 
dle of the reign of Henry VIII. and the social and industrial conditions that 
have developed in this ROHY GENE the last re or fifteen years, 
the supply of public land has ə practically exhausted. 


A few years ped Henry VIII to sell the pay i lands of the 
y 


bega 

— to iy to ather ro round the standard of revolt. The — 8 did their work in 
Natesmen." (History of the Buglish People Vol Ip om) At Enel 
en. of the Eng eople, alum page ew years 
before the mad rush for land in Oklahoma sounded rode t ME our public 
lands were Jae ge exhausted, the tramp made p yen appearance as 

the unemployed became a permanent class with us. Like causes must 

duce like effects. And men denied access to the land from which an P^ 
which alone they can live, whether in the sixteenth or in the nineteenth cen- 
wary, whether in England or in the United acne dh of America, could have or 
n have but one alternative, to die or to take to the as tramps and 
PR orashighwaymen. The English Parliaments of the sixteenth cen- 
tur ver tosuppress and exterminate the landless tramps and vagrants 
of te by harsh and cruel laws, which were executed with barbarous 
„ tors, in the last quarter of the ga me clase moh 
have attempted t to o attain the same end by the same means. perience 
of the race ee the intervening centuries has taught us no better rotho 
tram and disinherited ones. 


rtunate tramp have 
executed as a felon, and in most of our States it will not permit him to 
The Commonwealth of Kentucky did, 8 pele gba 


May 1890, rovide that any male person over 16 years of age should, upon 
conviction o: icy, be ** punished by a Bip, well of not less bent five nor 
more than es with a leathern whi laid on his bare back.” 


(Session laws of 1889-90, ter 1308, page The spirit of our lation 
on m mus is essentially the same as a of the tion of Henry 
d, ero it. may well be doubted if our method ot dealing 


tion or 
In another respect the reana between England in the sixteenth century 
andour country atthe present time is striking. Inthe first year of the s 
of Edward VI, no succeeded Henry VIII, a law was authorizing t. 
Mis into slavery of vagrants, On the 19th of June, the Snapper omiy court 
1 the case In Re Thompson (117 Mo., 53). declared 
section 8849 of the [Xe er epe red of argi authorizing the highest not accused 
or convicted of any crime to be hired for six months to th t bidder af- 
ter the determination of the fact of Md vagran by fore a justice 
of the to be violative of both the State and nstitutions which 
prohibit slavery or et, servitude except mii — nt of crime, 
reof the accused ieervitude, except in punish Butin States that 
farm out convicts to contractors the same end is accomp 


the tramp, upon conviction, is sentenced to work in the chain gang upon 
the public streets. Thus it æ that our modern American lawmakers 
have taken more — one leaf from the statute books of the time of the Tu- 


time and our own Gas in the 5 of appeals for dealing with 

the destitute, as in dealing wi we are but blind and help. 

imitators of our 8 centuries ago. We still ex- 

hort, move, ^ — — volte people to bol to be liberal " "ingivingalms. We know 

how utterly futile te destitution in that way, but we 

soem to bo incapable of AT VEU T I EE 
appeals tor charity. 
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The Englis]. poor law, inaugurated by the act of 27th Elizabeth and continued 
to the mt day, is far from a monument of human wisdom in the 
field of legislation. But American 

khouses, and our plan of supplementing them with the ponas station is 
— $ ove ‘And Let it seems to me that, not- 


rational remedy for 5 rg ee a sure preventive of both. If 


again to 
that essential element from which they have been excluded? If VÀ eee, 
on — ous in- 
truder 


lying on 
to the d before they wilted and died? Vagrants and paupers are but 
human 5 fact, 


sing 
and vagrawcy and paupe 
night forever past. 


the debasement of the coin in the latter years of the reign of Henry 
which was carri. hen Elizabeth called in the 
coin with a view to undo’ 

confiscation of the 


tal. 
During the golden of 
bor which the trade guilds and labor 
had extensive holdings of land all over the kingdom, the revenues 
from which supplied a benefit fund for their members. The guardians of 
Edward VI confiscated these lands, as Henry had confiscated the lands of the 
church, and under the same pretense, viz, that they were 8 to 
superstitious uses. The land m that followed pa sale of the church lands 
na: es, 


isery universal, 

the old statutes of laborers 
reenacted all ose acts. It did not provide any new ma- 
chinery, for the administration of the old laws had been in the hands of the 
justices for nearly the whole two hundred years, and sometimes the right of 
making the assessments. What it did was to seize the ODDO bap ese when the 
workmen were helpless to consolidate all the old statu to draw =, rigid 
rules of pen ep es ged so as to make agriculture the residuum of | la 

to enact exhaustive penalties, and to leave no hey pe through which work- 
men could escape, so as to better themselves in the 


pores The Énglish statute book con! many a + most of 

em with hypocritical preambles. This act of Elizabeth is, in 5 ent, 
the most infamous of them, for it was leveled every right of poor 
to live and entirely in the interest of rent." (E. L of H. pages ) 


change within that e taken in this country that took place in 
England in the sixteenthcentury. But we have had no deluge of base money. 
On the con: . we have had what the gold men call sound“ money dur- 


orem dire been 
cause, our trade unions have had noland to be confiscated, 


byss 
many respects more dire than that down which Eng- 
after the middle of the sixteenth century; a descent into 
conditions t will be the more intolerable by reason of the memories of our 
past sab ana happiness and of the superior intelligence and greater 
refinement of masses of our ple. 

And the worst of it is that this downward movement is the necessary result 
of the operation of natural laws; that is, of the law that impels the landlord 
to e all he can get as a condition precedent to his permitting labor to have 
access to his land, and of the law that compels laborers to bid against each 
— in their efforts to gain access to the landlord's land, without which they 
must perish. 

And isthis awfulfate inevitable? Must we and our poreruy drink to the 
dregs the bitter cup of ey that has been held to the lips of the English 


D pd are setting the ax to the root of the 

tree which produces these e 

beginning to tell. With a hopethat y ai tohigh endeavor and a faith that 
ever increasing numbers to the goal 


* And the truth shall ever come uppermost, 
And justice shall be done.” = 
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The Coin Redemption Fund, 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HENRY ALLEN COOPER, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2004) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund and 
to autho: the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The one great objection urged here by gentlemen 
in opposition to the pending bill is that if enacted into law it would 
5 in the final retirement and practical destruction of the green- 
backs. This argument seems to me to be based upon an entire 
misapprehension of the facts; for, sir, the question is really one 
of fact. It is admitted on every hand that under the law as it now 
exists the greenbacks can not retired, but that when they are 
taken into the Treasury the Government is compelled to reissue 
them and to keep them in circulation. The President in his mes- 
sage and the Secretary of the Treasury in his report both denounce 
this law which compels the reissuing of the greenbacks, and they 
urge upon Congress in vigorous terms its immediate repeal. This 
law, which thus makes compulsory the keeping in circulation of 
the backs is the statute of May 31, 1878, entitled **An act to 
forbid the further retirement of United States legal-tender notes," 
and reads as follows: 

And whenever any of said notes [greenbacks] may be redeemed, or be re- 


ceived into the 
shall belong to the Uni 


This is the statute about which the President and the Secre- 
agi Sa the Treasury complain, and therepeal of which they assert 
is absolutely necessary. 

Now the opponents of the pending bill unite in declaring that, 
in some way which I have been unable to discern, it essentially 
complies with this demand of the Presiđent and of the Secretary 
of the , and that if made a law it would result in the 
withdrawal of the greenbacks from the currency of the country. 
Iamat a loss to know upon what any such argument is predicated, 
it seems to me so pably untrue, so entirely baseless in fact. 
The pending bill either does or does not propose to re or 
change the law of 1878, which I have quo is question can 
be at once determined by a reading of the bill i The first 
section contains the following proviso: 

That not in this act shall be construed to 
an act approved May 31, 1878, entitled An act to forbid the 
ment of United States legal-tender notes.” 

The matter is too plain for argument. The proviso which I 
have just quoted explicitly declares that the pending bill. if made 
a law, shall not in any wise be held to repeal or to modify the 
statute of 1878. In other words, the statute of 1878 is to be con- 
tinued in full force and effect, without change or modification, 
and therefore under no circumstances could the Administration 
finally retire the greenbacks or withdraw them from circulation 
without a deliberate violation of express law. In my opinion, as I 
have said, there is no room for argument upon this point. There 
is no occasion for invoking any rule of statutory construction, 
because there is here nothing contradictory, nothing ambiguous, 
nothing to construe. The language of the proviso is plain, un- 
equivocal, and susceptible of but one meaning. It declares that 
the act of 1878 shall not only be continued in force, but that it 
shall be so continued without any modification whatever. This 
proviso is in the first section of the bill. The second and last 
section confessedly has nothing to do with the matter. How, 
then, can it be seriously claimed that this bill would result in 
the destruction of the greenbacks? What foundation is there for 
that statement? Where is the fact, or the semblance of a fact, to 
warrant the putting forth here of any such argument? If under 
the statute of 1878 the Secretary of the Treasury is compelled, as 
we all know he is compelled, to reissue the greenbacks and to 
keep them in circulation, then he would still be forced to reissue 
them if this bill were to become a law, for in this regard the law 
is to remain wholly unchanged. But, sir, there is no occasion for 
further elaboration of this point. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another misapprehension concerning the 

of this bill to which I wish briefly to refer. It seems to 
5 assumed, by some of those who oppas it, that if made a law 
the bill would compel the Secretary of the Treasury forthwith to 
issue bonds. This is not true. The bill would not force the sale 


Lor m 
ther Ded 
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of bonds, it would simply and wisely regulate the manner of their 
sale when ge ponpa the Secretary of the Treasury on 
every such sale to first offer them to the American le in the 


open market, after dueadvertisement. It would giveto the Ameri- 
can people the first opportunity to purchase their own securities, 
and would make the sale open and Lp pee at the Treasury De- 
ent and at the subtreasuries and designated depositories of 

the United States. Until the Secretary of the had so 
publicly advertised and offered the securities for sale, it would 
prohibit him from negotiating any more issues by private contract. 
Mr. Speaker, the sale of bonds by which the public debt is in- 
creased is always a misfortune; and I desire to say that nothing 
but an emergency of the most serious character could ever induce 
me to consent to such a transaction in a time of peace. But, sir, 
such an emergency now confronts the Government. The godl 
reserve established at a hundred millions by the resumption act of 
1875, and kept intact at that sum from the 1st of January, 1879, 
until after the commencement of the present Administration, has 
been encroached upon until to-day nearly forty millions of it have 
been paid out, and there remain but a little over $60,000,000 with 
which to redeem more than three hundred and forty-six millions 
of greenbacks. Besides this, it appears from the last report of the 
Secre of the Treasury that from the 1st day of July, 1893, until 
the ist day of December, 1895, the receipts of the Government 
have fallen below its expenditures to the amount of $130,221,023, 
an v wisis of about fifty millions a year of deficit during that 


riod. 
ER this connectionit must be bornein mind that the one hundred 
million of reserve is not kept separate and apart, but is mingled 
with the other funds in the Treasury; and, sir, notwithstandi g 
what was said, and left unsaid, on the subject by the President an 
the Secre of the Treasury in their communications to Con- 
, there is, I think, little doubt in the mind of any person who 
carefully investigated the matter that the proceeds of the 
bonds issued to the amount of $162,000,000, and sold ostensibly to 
replenish the gold reserve, have in fact been used to defray the 
current expenses of the Government. The President in his mes- 
sage wholly fails to mention the fact of the great deficit in the 
revenues—an omission so remarkable that nobody would presume 
to attempt to explain it. He does, however, elaborate upon the 
omga growing out of the rapid depletion of the gold reserve, 
and he loudly calls upon Congress for legislation to avert threat- 
ened disaster. It is a matter of common knowl that another 
bond issue is imminent. For many days the air been filled 
with bonds and rumors of bonds. Under such circumstances it 
is that the pending bill is brought into the House. The bill pro- 
that if the threatened issue be made there shall first be an 
offer of the bonds, upon public advertisement, to the American 
le. It provides that until the people of this country have 
a chance to buy their securities in the open market no syn- 
dicate, foreign or domestic, shall obtain them by private con- 
iract. "This bill seeks to avoid, if 8 the scandal of another 
secret contract like that of last Fe , by which bonds worth 
118 were sold for 104}—a contract which, when compelled to be 
made public, was thus described in that great Democratic news- 
paper, the New York World, in its issue of February 21, 1895: 
BUNCOED OUT OF MILLIONS AND MILLIONS—THE BIDDING FOR THE BONDS 
,PROVES THAT THE ADMINISTRATION LET SLIP A SUM EQUAL TO NEARLY 
HALF ITS LOAN—GENERAL SCRAMBLE FOR THE ISSUE—IN TWENTY-TWO 
MINUTES THE AMERICAN SHARE WAS BID FOR MANY TIMES OVER AT 116 
TO U8, AND SLOW LONDON BID FOR 8800, 000, 0% AT 116J—INTO THE JOBBERS' 
POCKETS WILL GO $8,418,757, WHICH, IN A SAVINGS BANK, WOULD GROW 


TO $27,628,076 IN THE LIFE OF THE BONDS—THAT IS WHAT THE PEOPLE 

PAY FOR STAR-CHAMBER VERDANCY. 

Every day adds to the infamy of the transaction. * * * The more the 
bond deal is studied the more incompetent ap the Government officials 
who could sit b relire tothe argument of the bankers and then in all 

ttach e 


simplicity a signatures to any such contract as that of 
Fe 8. It would be more than interesting to have the whóle story of 
that deal laid bare, as a warning, if nothing more. It is the duty of Messrs. 


Cleveland, Carlisle, and Curtis to say to the 1 who have been 
mulcted to the tune of millions just why such a one-sided contract was made. 
Mr. Cleveland has been a Wall street lawyer. He was in a tion to know, 
inquiry of honest, responsible men, just what a United States bond of the 
sort he pro; to e was worth here and ab It was his sworn duty 
to get ormation if,as an American citizen of 7 — 5 intelligence, he 
didn't already possess it. He evidently did not post himself or, if he did, he 
cravenly surrendered the good name and credit of his country to a freebooter 
in finance, a man who is in his business for all there is in it, and whose polic 
has been for years to find a weak spot in a corporation and then squeeze it 


for all it is worth. 
HOW THE ACCOUNT STANDS. 
. ee ee ne Pee ee ctore pita mag 


United States gets s 2 
nee ð ͤ e use cU Ea eum 4,835, 644 


“Writes inside Johbera pay. . ra 69, 048, 587 
Inside jobbers’ profit to 118......................-...-...--—...--.--- 3,583, 113 


Compounded as a sinking fund, at 4 per cent, for thirty years this 
lost profit would |a dosis eps as ea CAI 


21,028,076 
Or nearly one-half the original loan. 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 


Belmont and Morgan buy $62,315.000 at 104. 40 2.222... 22. „112,943 
Belmont and Morgan sell $62,315,000 at 112.25 + 918, 587 


SEONG edd Mori HONE o ae act S A 
Inside jobbere buy 902.015.000 Bt 112.95... LLL Llc cn rure r m n 


Inside jobbers sell $62,315,000 at 118.....-... 73,531, 700 
Inside jobbers’ profit.......................- 3, 583, 113 
General publie buy $62,315,000 at 118. . 78,531, 700 
Loss by United States to the jobbers. — 8, 418, 757 

Mr. Speaker, this is what this great Democratic journal said, in 


February, 1895, of that contract—a contract made in secret, and 
the provisions of which the Secretary of the Treasury earnestly 
sought to have kept secret until the Administration was practi- 
cally forced to make it public. 

Let it be remembered, sir, that that contract was negotiated 
with men some of whom, at least, were the close personal friends 
of the President, one of them being his business partner at the 
time of, or very shortly prior to, his inauguration. 

Let it be further remembered that in 1862 more than five 
hundred millions of five-twenties, and in 1864 and 1865 more than 
eight hundred and twenty-nine millions of seven-thirties were sold 
to the Dope at par in currency, and that during all the war period 
the highest price paid by the Governmentto any agent for floatin, 
its loans was 14 per cent, and this included all expenses etri. 
with the issues. 

After the war, while gold was still at a premium, the Govern- 
ment began to refund the national debt. It carried through all 
its gigantic refunding operations successfully, and, as I find upon 
investigation, never paid a higher commission than one-half of 1 
1 cent, which was the maximum rate fixed by the statute of 


Beginning with the administration of Secretary Windom, in 
1881, the Government refunded more than $700,000,000 of bonded 
indebtedness without paying one penny of commission. Yet, ac- 
cording to this great Democratic newspaper, the profits realized 
by the Morgan-Belmont syndicate and by the inside jobbers from 
the contract of last Feb were more than $8,000,000 in six 
months on an investment of sixty-five millions; but this statement 
of the World was made in February, 1895, and was therefore in 
the nature of a prophecy. However, the transaction under that 
private bond contract has been completed, and we are now pre- 
pared to give its history. 

This history I have seen in several prominent newspapers, East 
and West, there being substantial agreement as to all details, but 
Ithink the most succinct statement of the matter which I have 
met with is that given recently by the distinguished journalist, 
Mr. W. E. Curtis, in the Chicago ord. From this it appears 
that the bonds, amounting in value to $65,117,500, were M by 
the Government at a premium of 4.48 to Messrs. Morgan and 
Belmont, for themselves and the Rothschilds. These gentlemen 
dis of them to their own syndicate at an advance of 9.75 on 
7881575 of $100. This gave to Morgan and Belmont a profit of 

They kept only three-fourths of 1 per cent of this sum, how- 
ever, as their commission, i. e., $488,972. The remainder was 
divided among the members of the syndicate, yielding a profit of 
6.72 per cent on their investment, which, with 11 per cent in- 
terest accrued on the bonds, made a profit of 8.422 per cent. As 
their money was tied up only about six months, the transaction 
netted 16.844 per cent a ; but it will be remembered that these 
bonds, which they bought at 4.48 above par, in a little while rose 
to a premium of from 22 to 23 cents, or an increase of nearly $17 
on every $100, so that the syndicate, if they have sold the bonds, 
have made a protit of $12,494,384, or, if they kept a part of them, 
can, when they sell, realize that sum. A profit of about 18 per 
cent in one year! 

Is it any wonder, Mr. Speaker, that this extraordinary transac- 
tion has attracted the earnest, if not indignant, attention of the 
**plain people," of whom the President so often speaks? 

ow, sir, it is in some measure to prevent a repetition of secret 
negotiations of this kind, at least until after a public offer of their 
securities has been made to the American people, that this bill is 
brought into the House. 

Realizing that a bond issue by the Administration is inevitable, 
it seeks to make the best of adverse circumstances. 

It may or may not pass the Senate and become a law. It seeks 
to remedy two or three patent defects in existing law, and I shall 
vote for it, though it is not all that I would desire. If I could 
have my way no bonds should ever be issued in time of peace by 
the Secretary of the Treasury except with the direct consent of 
Congress first obtained. 

The piling up in a time of profound peace of the debt of the 
United States, a nation the richest in natural resources of an; 
which the world has ever known, is nothing short of an ou 
rage upon the 83 of the country, but at present there 
seems to be no possible way to prevent it. 
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The Coin Redemption Fund. 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. GARDNER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 6, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of the revenue. 


Mr. GARDNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The position of the Democratic members of the 
Ways and Means Committee and the position of the party on the 
floor, on this measure, would put an ordinary paradox to blush. 
They insist, as the President does, upon the absolute retirement 
of the greenback. They assert that the greenbacks constitute an 
endless chain arrangement, crank, wheel, axle, and all, for draw- 
ing gold out of the Treasury, and that there is no financial safety 
until they are destroyed. To their view, an amplitude of revenue 
gives no relief from this danger, because they assert we have that 
now. They see no escape from ultimate 1 but in ceas- 
ing to pay out the greenback, for as often as it is paid out it comes 
back knocking at the doors of the Treasury and imperiously de- 
manding its equivalent in gold. When they talk about this bill, 
however, they find a comfortable surplus, sufficient to meet any 
temporary deficiency in revenue for years tocome. This ‘‘com- 
fortable surplus” is made up largely of redeemed greenbacks. If 
they are going to meet temporary deficiencies with them, they 
contemplate paying them out. They propose to do what they in- 
sist shall not be done. They find safety in what € declare is 
our only financial danger. They are going to save the credit of 
the Government by doing the only thing which they assert en- 
dangers it. They are going to restore confidence by resorting to 
the methods which they say has destroyed it. 

It has often been sugges that there is very little, if there is 
anything, in all this talk about an “endless chain;" that the 
Government never pays out a dollar unless it owes one, and if the 
greenback was not paid a gold dollar would be paid. Tt takes no 
more gold to pay the greenback than was required to pay the 
debt. The only answer Mos I 3 7 ou confound ns 
debt-paying power wit e maintaining of specie payments." 
Well it was to pay a debt that every dollar in greenbacks was 
ever issued. This is equally true of the reissue of them after re- 
demption. One hundred and sixty millions of gold has been re- 
cently borrowed, ostensibly to redeem greenbacks. Theredeemed 

eenbacks are in the Treasury or they have been used to pay 
debts. If they are in the Treasury, they are not in motion asa 

rt of that fabled chain. If they are not in the Treasury, they 
ave gone where just an equal amount of gold would have gone 
if the greenback had not [n used. It will take no more nor 
other gold to redeem them than would have gone out to pay the 
debts which the greenbacks have satisfied. hen they come in 
for redemption the Treasury, after redeeming them, will be in 
the same condition it would have been in when the greenbacks 
were paid out, if it had then paid gold. 

If the Treasury reissues the mbacks to pay debts, and 9 2 
redeems them, they will not have drained it of a dollar. The 
8 each time pays a debt that would otherwise have 

wn the gold. This endless chain " does not carry an ounce 
of gold out of the Treasury that would not have gone earlier if 
the chain had not been put in motion. It is trivial to answer that 
the law requires them to be paid out. The law does not require 
them to be given away. They go out to meet the obligations of 
the Government. If the nback did not go gold must, as has 
been shown, They take the place of gold, which remains in the 
Treasury for their redemption. 

'The greenback only became troublesome when the revenues of 
the Government fell below the current expenses, The greenback 
became a troublesome factor when the public knew that the Sec- 
retary who paidit out had not received it as a part of the dues of 
the Government, but had bought it with borrowed gold. The dif- 
ficulty is in the deficiency in revenue. To retire the greenback 
will not augment the revenue; it would not, therefore, furnish the 
necessaryrelief. If the Administration had borrowed $550,000,000 
and retired all the greenbacks and Treasury notes, the Govern- 
ment would have been compelled to go into bankruptcy. It would 
have been unable to pay its daily expenses. It has lived, so to 
speak, on the redeem nbacks. e methods of the Admin- 
istration precisely resemble those of an individual who should bor- 
row money to take up his note, and immediately repledge his 
note and use the proceeds for family expenses. 


3l 


His action would notindicate asufficiency of revenue, It would 
suggest approaching bankruptcy and destroy his credit. The par- 
allel suggestion in the administration of our national finances is 
what made the greenback troublesome. There was no ‘‘ endless 
chain " until the present Administration forged it. To vociferate 
with admirable persistence that the greenback should be retired 
may aid in shifting discussion to currency measures, but it will 
never demonstrate that the present national currency is respon- 
sible for the late bond issues, nor for the issuecontemplated. The 
causes for the increase of the interest-bearing national debt are to 
be found in the Wilson bill. They lie at the door of those who in- 
spired that legislation and administered the Government under it. 


The Coin Redemption Fund. 


REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 8. HARTMAN, 


OF MONTANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 6, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Mr. HARTMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: As one of the forty-seven Republicans who 
tered their votes against the bond bill reported by the Ways and 
Means Committee, it seems only right and popen that some of 
the reasons which impelled me to oppose that bill should be given, 

Not having addressed the House on this bill, I have seen fit to 
avail myself of the privilege extended to all members to insert in 
the RECORD remarks upon the same. 

In view of the fact that my objections to the merits of the bill 
have been so thoroughly expressed in detail by others who enter- 
tain like views upon the policy of bond issues I shall content my- 
self by summarizing those objections as follows: 

First. In my judgment, the effect of the bill, in spite of the Hop- 
kins amendment, will be vi y a retirement from circulation 
of the greenbacks. 

Second. While it is but fair to admit that the framers of the 
bill intended to throw around the Treasury Department such safe- 
guards and restrictions as would prevent the secret negotiation 
of bond deals, yet in my judgment the bill does not accomplish the 
desired end, and while it was in no sense intended by those who 
supported the bill to be an approval of the disgraceful syndicate 
bond deal with the Administration of last winter, it will be treated 
by the public at large as a legislative ratification of that scandalous 
transaction. 

Third. Iam a Republican, and believe that this Government 
should raise its revenue for the expenses of the Government 
through tariff duties levied upon imports, and not by borrowing 
money. The Republican policy is, and always has been, to make 
the Government self-sustaining by levying adequate tariff duties 
to produce sufficient revenue, and at the same time to protect 
American industries and American labor. If the Administration 
had done this instead of devoting its energies to eee a tariff 
for deficit only, and in the further endeavor to forever clinch the 
gold standard upon this country, the President would not now 

d himself in the humiliating attitude of begging his British 
friends on both sides of the water for a loan of $200,000,000 of gold 
to preserve the nation’s credit. I firmly believe that a very large 
majority of the American people, irrespective of their p of 
habitation, are irrevocably opposed to any policy which makes it 
necessary for the Government to borrow money in times of peace, 

Fourth. On the 26th day of December, 1895, we arevenue 
bill which we were assured by the Ways and Means Committee 
would produce $40,000,000 per year additional revenue. I presume 
the Ways and Means Committee, composed of able, well-informed 
and honorable members, are reasonably accurate in that estimate. 
If that estimate be correct, then there is no need of giving the 
Secretary of the Treasury additional or any authority to borrow 
money, for it will give us a surplus, instead of a deficiency. I voted 
for the revenue bill as an emergency measure, not as expressing 
the Republican idea of protection. 

Fifth. In my judgment the policy involved in the bond bill is not 
a Republican policy and never has been. No national Republican 
platform ever contained a declaration which could be construed 
or distorted into an approval of the principles contained in that 
bill. I do not believe that any Republican convention in any State 
or Congressional district within the limits of the United States 
ever made a declaration which could be construed as authority for 
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the framing of this bill andits 
ure by the Ways and Means Committee. 
submitted to a caucus of the Republicans of this House. It there- 
fore came into the House, not as a Republican measure, but as 
the individual opinion of the individual members of the Ways and 
Means Committee who voted for it. There was, therefore, no po- 
litical obligation on any Republican to proc the bill. 


tation as a Republican meas- 
The bill was not even 


e were asked to support the bill by its advocates not 
only as a party measure, but we were appealed to in the name of 
8 to respond to the call of the President for aid, and yet 

ore the vote was taken on the bill the President's Secretary of 
the Treasury announced that hedid not want the bill. He wanted 
gold bonds or none. We were told that there was a crisis; that 
the credit of the nation was menaced; that the prompt passage 
of this bill was essential to maintain it, and this plea was made in 
the name of patriotism. 

It seems to me that, under the circumstances, with which every 
man in this House was familiar, that plea was, to say the least 
of it, bar egg absurd, for this reason: Let it be admitted, for 
argument's sake alone, that this fearful crisis was staring us in 
the face, and that the bond bill was the perfection of human wis- 
dom and the only possible solution of the difficulty. What could 
be accomplished by the eed of the bill through the House? 
Everyone knew that the bill would go to its defeat in the Senate, 
and therefore this wonderful panacea for all ills which the Ways 
and Means Committee had evolved would fail to perform the won- 
derful cure it was intended to perform. We were therefore in- 
vited, in the name of patriotism, to do a vain and useless thing; to 
vote for a measure that both we and our constituents were opposed 
to, and which could not, under any circumstances, become a law. 
In short, in the name of patriotism we were invited to butt our 
heads against a stone wall for the dear privilege of learning how 
many of us could possibly survive the shock. The bill ought never 
to have been presented to the House, and it is a matter for general 
555 that when it reaches the Senate it will certainly go 


* 


The Coin Redemption Fund, 


REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. YOAKUM, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R.2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to autho the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of the revenue. 

Mr. YOAKUM said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We need no more bonds, They mean burden 
and poverty. The power to issue bonds exists in law, to the sor- 
row of our people. The proposition to reduce the rate of interest 
is not calculated to deceive anyone with a memory. 

In the Fifty-third Co the great syndicate proposed to ac- 
cept bonds at 3 per cent interest if Congress would insert gold” 
TW u the Republi part in, it ld. Its great 

en the Republican say coin, it means E grea 
leader in the Senate from Olio, while Secre of the. Treasury, 
declared our obligations payable in coin should be paid in gold, 
and even declared any other payment would be dishonest. 

Mr. PAYNE of New York, a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, says the Administration is opposed to this bill, that 
they want to retire the greenbacks, and yet in the next breath he 
says this bill is in response to the a for relief by the Presi- 
dent. Thus the good faith of the authors is impeach a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means, and thus they snub the 
President and consume the time of this expensive body in discuss- 
me n that they know can not and will not become a law. 

of the Department demanding this character of legislation 

they are actually protesting against it. Furthermore, no reason- 

able man can seriously insist thatthe President in his special mes- 

sage wanted any power to issue bonds—that power has existed by 

ep LANA for twenty years, and has been exercised during 
t t 

This bill does not repeal or in any manner affect the acts of 1870 
and 1875, under which all our outstanding bonds were issued; in 
fact, it recites that ** in addition to the authority now conferred 
on the Secretary of the Treasury under the act of 1875." Thus we 
are to have two laws to facilitate the issuance of our interest-bear- 
ing obligations. Under the act of 1875 bonds could be = 
at 4, 43, or 5 per cent, at such a premium that would reduce the 


actual interest to 8 cent. Therefore the proposed reduction of 
the rate of interest in the first section of this bill can not confer 
any benefit to the people and has nothing néw in it that confers 
any additional power upon the De nt that calls for help. 
Sir, itis a mere mockery, that will understood by those who 
sent us here to protect their interests financially and commercially. 

An analysis of the m will show that if we can not 
to overhaul and remodel our entire financial system that the only 
help now expected from this body by the President is simply a 
declaration y us in this pui and feverish condition of the 
country that the dignity of the Government will be maintained 
and its obligations now in existence or to be contracted shall 
be paid in the best money ‘‘current at the world's counter," which 
he contends is gold. Afterdeploring the evilsin the present system 
of finance in his message, he says: 

The real and sensible cure for our recurring ‘ected 
by a complete change in our financial scheme. Wonpusone oniy biet 

Is alaw conferring power to issue bonds or the mere reducing 
the rate of interest on the issue a complete change in our finan- 
cial scheme, or is the provision for the sale of bonds in our own 
country a complete change in our financial system? If so, we 
must admit that the bill presented here and aron by the Repub- 
licans is in response to the demand of the President; otherwise it 
is a mockery, and its authors know it. 

The second section of this bill provides for the issuance of a 
class of bonds heretofore unknown in the history of our country. 
that is, to pay deficiencies. They have measurably relieved it of 
its repugnant sound by calling them certificates of indebtedness 
instead of bonds, but, mind you, they draw interest at the same 
rate as the bonds provided for in the first section, and are only **to 
be issued for temporary deficiency now existing or which may 
hereafter occur.” Now, by reference to page 52 of the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury it will be seen that from July 1, 
1893, to December 1, 1895, there is a deficiency of $130,000,000. 

Thus the issue of these harmless certificates will only reach that 
small amount which is very little short of the entire bond issue of 
the present Administration, which has been deprecated by the Re- 
pos icans to-day with so much eloquence and patriotic fervor. 

erefore, sir, we gre being pulled over the hill and are just heav- 
ing in sight sufficiently that we can see the future of thiscountry 
and make a reasonable estimate of the pro legislation of the 
Republican party added to the recommendation of our President; 
that is to say, that the bonds which we now owe are simply $650,- 
000,000, and to retire A 295 monet $500,000,000, and 1 this 
bill 8150, 000,000. We will be bl with a bonded debt of $1,300,- 
000,000. At an average rate of 4 per cent interest, which will be 
more burdensome than that imposed by thé Fifty-first Congress, 
and for which the people indignantly smote the Republican party, 
sir, the President is not alone in the belief that the present mone- 
tary system has to be overhauled and a complete change had, but 
if no other change is to be made than that embodied in this bill, 
then the change is not radical enough to satisfy the people. 

I reflect the sentiments of my district, and I believe of the whole 
State of Texas, when I say that we are opposed to the issue of 
national bonds of any size, of any kind or eng or of any rate 
of interest, or under any circumstances in time ipa aeg 

And, further, that as long as we have gold or silver to pay onr 
interest-bearing obligations and redeem our paper money there is 
no law authorizing the issuance of a bond. To-day, sir, we are 
confronted with a deficiency, while there lie idle in the Treasury 
$349,000,000 in standard silver dollars, and a negotiation pending 
to borrow $100,000,000in gold. Why should we borrow when we 
have such a 8 of coin at hand? The resumption act passed 
January 14, 1875, provided that 

On and after January 1, 1879, the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem 
in coin the United States legal-tender notesthen outstanding * * * and 
to enable the Secretary to prepare and provide for the redemption in this 
act authorized or he is authorized to use any surplus revenues 
Vc he pee eor E 
act of July 14, 1870. = S d 

This act in no way authorizes the Secretary of tho Treasury to 
sell bondsfor gold whilethere is in the vaults of the Treasury such 
a large quantity of silver. This act was passed two years after the 
demonetization of silver, and it occurred to the Secretary of tho 
Treasury (Sherman) that a bond under the act of 1875 could not 
be payable in anything but coin, and since silver had been demone- 
tized the gold bond was more desirable; therefore, on April 21, 1877, 
he wrote to the Attorney-General, in which he said: 

It may become e to the public interests to make the new bonds pay- 
able in gold coin. I stipulate in the body of the 4 per cent bonds about 
be issued that they shall be redeemable in coin of the present standard value 
(ander the act of February 12, 1873, 
coin of standard value, and so remained to the passage of the Bland Act in 1878), 
a standard value at the date of their issue, or must it be at the date 

To which the Attorney-General replied: 

It must be the date of the act. It was not intended that this should be va- 

the in because 


according to changes which might the coinage. 
definite rule was given by reference to the coin of a particular date. That 
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which will pay the bonds heretofore issued under this act will pay the bonds 
which you may hereafter issue. 

Thus the head of the legal de ent of the nation decides 
that bonds hereafter issued, like those heretofore, can be paid off 
in silver as well as gold. But Mr. Sherman was satisfied that the 
construction of the Attorney-General was correct and the law 
would have to be amended before a bond payable in gold could be 
issued; hence in December, 1877, he recommended to Congress— 

That an express exception shall be made Ae EDAS gold coin alone shall 
be paid for principal and interest on bonds issued to the public creditor since 
February 12, 1873, the amount of which is $592,990,700. 

To this recommendation the Senate of the United States re- 

plied by a resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That all the bonds of the United States issued or authorized to 
be issued under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, 
rincipal and interest, at the option of the United States, in silver dollars of 
ie coin of the United States, containing 412j each of standard sil- 
ver, and t to restore to its 3 such silver coins as a legal tender in 
yment of such bonds is not in violation of the public faith nor in deroga- 
Bon of the rights of the public creditors. 


Pending this resolution, Senator Edmunds offered an amend- 
ment substituting TRUM in gold or its equivalent, and that 
any other payment, without the consent of the creditor, would be 
in violation of the public faith and in derogation of his rights." 
'This amendment was voted down by a vote of 48 to 18. E 

The resolution then passed the lower House by a vote of 189 
to 


79. 

We believe that if the spirit and the letter of the resumption 
act of 1875 had been adhered to by our Government, and the inter- 
pretation thereof by the Attorney-General and the resolution 
adopted by both Houses of Congress in 1878 had been duly ob- 


served, congestion, stagnation, and prostration would not con- 
front us y; and we steadfastly believe that a return to that 
policy that izes the equality of both metals in the payment 


of all debts, public and private, will restore not only contentment 
but actual and pamm prosperity to the people. 

We believe that this change of policy, or, properly, returning 
to our former policy, should be gradual and not too abrupt. Be- 
gin by providing that all paper money hereafter redeemed and reis- 
sued shall be paid in equal amounts of gold and silver, as embodied 
in section 1 of a bill introduced by myself on a former day of this 
session, to wit: 

A Treasury notes, 
Pebane A C Ss DAOS TAWE AA be peantpet thus: Hie tote la FACOM AA 
in equal sums of gold and silver, or in United States notes thus 
redeemable.” 

This would recognize 349,000, 000 standard silver dollars as real 
money, and we could pay off at this moment one-half of ourinterest- 
bearing debt, which must be refunded, principal and interest, so 
often as it matures, if it has to be paid in gold, because of our in- 
ability to obtain sufficient gold to pay it. 

But, sir, I undertake to say that this body will give no relief to 
the situation. The contrariety of opinion here renders it abso- 
lutely Wd iier for us to agree, and, in fact, no intelligent citi- 
zen is looking to the Fifty-fourth Congress for relief. The whole 
matter is thrown back to the ple, and they must settle it in 
1896; and if they, by schisms and divisions among themselves, de- 
stroy this opportunity, it will oniy prolong the struggle for free- 
dom from the evils of a bonded debt and a single gold standard. 


The Coin Redemption Fund, 
REMARKS 
HON. WALTER EVANS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, December 27, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, 
and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of the revenue. 


Mr. EVANS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Nothing could overcome my extreme reluctance 
to offer to this House any observations at this early period after 
my advent into it except an urgent desire to support the action of 
the majority of the Ways and Means Committee upon this bill. 
That committee, composed of 11 Republicans and 6 Democrats, 
has been divided upon this measure by strictly party lines, every 
Republican upon it favoring the bill and every ocrat upon it 
opposing it. The Democratic opposition to this measure in this 

ouse, as far as I know, is likewise unanimous, and yet I have 
been astonished, in the roue of this debate, to hear the action 
of the majority of the Ways and Means Committee stigmatized 
as Democratic, and my astonishment at this species of opposition 
to this measure has been all the more marked as we have heard 
the character of argument urged against it. In order that we 
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may clearly understand what the bill 
sary to advert to certain provisions of the financial 
Government in relation to its bonded indebtedness, which, while 
they are well known to the public, seem to have been forgotten in 
the discussion of this measure. 


rOposes, it may be neces- 
ws of the 


The greenback currency, which has received much sentimental 
laudation in the course of this debate, and for which, indeed, I 
cherish the highest and most grateful appreciation, because of the 
great service it rendered the country in time of war as well as 
peace, had its origin in a condition of affairs which the Supreme 
Court has adjudged could alone constitutionally excuse its crea- 
tion. During the war of the rebellion so much was it depreciated 
in value that a greenback dollar sunk far below. par, being at one 
time worth only 30 or 40 cents on the dollar. The reviving pros- 
perity of the country after the war had closed rapidly appre- 
ciated the value of the greenback dollar, and farseeing financiers 
among the great Republicans of that day knew it was necessary 
that that currency should be brought to per if our financial con- 
dition was to be either sound or stable. The only way to do this 
was to provide authoritatively for its redemption in coin upon 
presentation at the Treasury. Pursuant to this wise policy, and 
to carry it into effect, the Congress of the United States,in spite 
of a Democratic o ition as unreasonable as that which is of- 
fered to the pen bill, and with the approval of President 
Grant, enacted the law of January 14, 1875, providing for the re- 
sumption of specie payments four years later. By the third sec- 
tion thereof it was provided that— 

On and after the 1st day of Jan’ „A. D. 1879, the 2 of the Treas- 
ury shall redeem in coin the United States legal-tender notes then outstand- 
ing on their presentation for redemption, at New York, in sums of not less 
than ai And to enable the Secretary of the 8 and pro- 
vide for the redemption in this act authorized or Shy iun ie is autho: 
to use any surplus of revenues, time to time,in bake ei OOF other- 
wise appropriated, and to issue, sell, and dis of, at not less par, in 
coin, either of the descriptions of bonds of the United States described in the 
act of Con; 3 July 14, 1870, entitled An act to authorize the re- 
funding of the national debt," with aget pera oe e ere and exemptions 
to the extent n to this into effect, and to use the pro- 
ceeds thereof for the purpose aforesaid. 

By theact of July 14,1870, referred to in the resumption act the 
Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to issue two hundred 
millions of 5 per cent ten-year bonds, three hundred millions of 
fifteen-year 44 per cent bonds, and one thousand million thirty- 
year 4 per cent bonds, one thousand five hundred millions in a 
and all expressly Prana ** in coin,” and all for the sole purpose 
redeeming some five hundred million greenbacks. 

After the passage of the resumption act the contraction of the 
currency, by reason of the coming into the Treasury of large 
amounts of the greenback circulation which were retained and 
not paa out, was very gres (bringing them down to some $346,- 

so much so indeed as to alarm some of the timid finan- 
ciers of the country, and the result was the passage of the act of 
May 31, 1878, to prevent the further retirement or cancellation of 
the greenbacks. The terms of that act were— 

That from and after the of this act it shall not be lawful for the 
Secretary of the Treasury, or pe TA officer under him, to cancel or retire any 
more of the United States legal-tender notes. And when any of said notes 
muy be redeemed or be received into the Treasury under any law from any 
source whatever, and shall belong to the United — they shall not be re- 
tired, canceled, or destroyed, but they shall be reissued and paid out again, 
and keptin circulation: Provided. That nothing herein shall prohibit the can- 
cellation and destruction of mutilated notes and the issue of other notes of 
like denomination in their stead, as now provided by law. 

'These statutory enactments have continued to be the law of the 
country from those times until now, and they are yet the sole and 
only statutory la vs in forceuponthesubject. From 1875 until 1893, 
while the Republicans had entire or partial control of the Govern- 
ment, in no single instance was it found ne or was it even 
contemplated by the Secretary of the Treasury to issue any of the 
bonds 3 for by the resumption act for the purpose of taking 
care of the redemption of the greenback currency. Republicans 
believe to-day, as they have always believed, and as fifteen years of 
good management demonstrated, that if the revenues of the Treas- 
ury were sufficient to meet the expenditures of the Government 
there would be no reason for solicitude about the gold redemption 
fund; that there would be no occasion to so doubt the credit of the 
Government as that anybody would desire (unless for 5 

urposes of an occasional nature) to withdraw any gold from the 

asury. But since 1893 the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shows that ] ees deficiencies have resulted annually. To say 
nothing of the deficiency uing between March 4, 1893, and the 
ist day of July, 1893, the last annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury shows that the deficit for the fiscal year ended July 1, 
1894, was $69,803,260.58, and the deficiency for the year which ended 
July 1, 1895, was $42,805,233.18. The daily statement of the con- 
dition of the Treasury shows that the deficit since the ist day of 
July, 1895, is in the ep, ONY of $18,000,000, or at the rate of 
over thirty millions for this year, even should there be an improve- 
ment between now and the 1st of July, 1896. This deficit has 
largely resulted from the changes in the tariff laws, which so great]; 
decreased the income of the Government, and the bill that we — 
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on the 26th instant it is hoped (if it shall become a law) will pre- 
vent the recurring of any deficit from this time on. incident 
with this deficit came the drainage upon the redemption fund. 

Mr. Speaker, it was never contemplated that the Government 
should sell bonds, without special legislative authority,for the 
purpose of paying current expenses; but it is clear to everybod 
that the proceeds of the one hundred and sixty-odd millions of dol- 
lars of bonds which the Secretary of the Treasury has issued during 
the present Administration have been for the most part devoted 
to the payment of the current 5 of the Government, repre- 
sented by this large deficit of one hundred and thirty-odd millions 
of dollars, and which expenses otherwise would not have been 
pu This reduction in revenues, and its concomitant evil, the 

ense increase of the bonded debt, are to be attributed solely 
to that bad financial management which under the present Admin- 
istration has brought about that unfortunate condition of things 
which led the people to overthrow the last Congress. The conse- 
epe is that the President, while now threatening to issue bonds 
or another hundred millions of dollars, has urged Congress to 
remain in session, to forego its usual holiday recess, and to speed- 
ily and promptly provide some relief for the Treasury. Congress, 
pursuant to the suggestion, has remained in session, and while 
the measures that have been proposed by the Republicans of the 
Ways and Means Committee have not been precisely such as the 
President desired, nor by any means such as meet the best views 
or wishes of the Republicans themselves, they are the only ones 
which seem likely to pass both Houses. 

The first measure, already passed, will raise the revenue neces- 
sary to prevent future deficits, while the pending bill has only 
four objects in view. They are: First, to authorize the issuing of 
& bond which will bear less than 4 per cent interest per annum; 
second, to make clear that there is no intention at present to re- 
tire the greenback currency, asotherwise it would have no chance 
to pass this House; third, to prevent the continuance of those 
profitable syndicate purchases of bonds, which have created much 
scandal, and, by requiring the Secretary of the Treas to adver- 
tise all sales of bonds, to give the people and the public every- 
where a chance to invest as highest bidders, instead of closing 
them out in secret deals to syndicate bankers, so much to their 
profit and so greatly to the injury of the Treasury; and, fourth, 
to provide for the issue of certificates of indebtedness where the 
Government, by reason of a deficiency of revenues, is temporarily 
unable to pay an acknowledged liability. Opposition to a meas- 
ure which has only these objects in view is most remarkable and 
inexplicable to as inexperienced a member of this House as I am. 
Much of that opposition seems to be based upon the notion (how 
derived it is impossible for me to imagine) that the provisions of 
the first section of the proposed legislation require and command 
the Secretary of the Treasury to issue in time of peace additional 
bonds bearing 3 per cent. But the most casual reading of the bill 
will demonstrate that there is not the slightest occasion for any 
notion of that kind. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has the power, under the resump- 
tion act, to issue one thousand five hun millions of bonds of 
the United States, all payable in coin, to maintain the redemption 
'fund in the Treasury, subject to credit by the number of bonds 
that have been issued during Mr. Cleveland's Administration. It 
requires no additional legislation to enable him to do this, The 
whole object of this phase of the bill is to add to former laws so 
as to provide that when, in the exercise of previously given pow- 
ers, he does issue bonds, he shall have the power to issue 3 per cent 
bonds instead of bonds bearing a higher rate of interest. Gentle- 
men seem to forget that the issuing of bonds is but another form 
of borrowing money for the purposes of the Government, and 
strange as it may seem, opposition is manifested to a proposition 
to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to borrow t money 
at 3 per cent if he can get it, instead of at a higher rate. 

Inquiry is made as to why we should not substitute this act for 
the previous laws, and thus to limit the power of the Secretary in 
borrowing money to 3 per cent interest. But gentlemen forget 
that it might be impossible, when the Government most needed 
money, and especially gold coin for redemption purposes, to borrow 
at that figure, although the law requires that the bonds shall be 
sold at not less than par, and the result would be if money was 
not obtainable for the purposes specified in the act at 3 per cent 
(and by money in this connection I mean gold coin for the pur- 
poses alone of the redemption fund, which is all this section deals 
with), then we could not borrow the money at all, unless existing 
laws remain in force, which enable the Secretary to go into the 
market as a borrower, and if he can not get the money at 3 per 
cent, to get it at 4, or 41, or 5 per. cent interest; so that practical 
business judgment demands that we shall leave to the Secretary 
of the Treasury that much discretion, that much power, to borrow 
gold-redemption-fund moneyif he can at low rates but if the Gov- 
ernment must have it and he can not get it at low rates, then to 
leave with him the authority to get it at the market or higher 
rate, not exceeding 5 per cent. 

True the Secretary now can sell the bonds at a premium, and in 
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this way to some extent reduce the rate of interest, but if we are 
to continue year P TOSE to have a large deficit in our revenues it 


will not be long until we can not sell 4 per cent bonds of the United 
States at a premium. I have too much respect for anyone who 
shall become the incumbent of the great office of Secretary of the 
Treasury to believe that he will so far differ from all of his prede- 
cessors, whether of one party or another, in honesty, in patriotism, 
and in an earnest desire to creditably fill the great office he holds, 
that if he can borrow money at 3 per cent he will decline to do so 
and pay a higher rate of interest. No man who has ever held that 
office has been of such a mold as to yield to any temptation to pay 
the highest interest when he can borrow at a lower, no matter 
whether he — us to one party or the other, and I believe he 
should be invested with the discretion given by law. 

Objection is made upon the part of some, aod. especially of those 
speaking for the Administration, that the law now proposed does 
not make the bonds payable specifically in gold coin. The gentle- 
men will remember, or ought to remember, that every statute of 
the United States upon the subject of issuing bonds, as well as 
the resumption act itself, is worded precisely as this proposed bill 
is worded in that respect, and provides that the bonds should be 
payable “ in coin,” and that the nbacks shall be redeemed **in 
coin.“ I, for one, believe that this means gold coin. It has alwa 
been so construed by the Government, and could have meant noth- 
ing else at the time. I believe that the Government will ulti- 
mately pay and should pay every one of these bonds in gold coin 
or its full and 5 1 and not in depreciated silver, 
but it might discredit (and the argument is used with much force 
that it would discredit) all previous issues of bonds of the United 
States issued under the resumption act to make new ones payable 
in gold coin. Should we now, for the first time, discriminate 
against them in the language used, and say that the bonds provided 
for by this act should be payable in gold coin, while the 8 
of the other, to which it is an amendment, remained as before? 
Mr. Speaker, it is exactly right in my judgment, in view of the 
previous legislation, which we are amending, in view of the hon- 
orable obligations of the Government, in view of the certainty 
that the utmost good faith will be preserved by the Government 
toward all of its creditors, and because previous bonds issued for 
redemption purposes are so worded, that this bill should be worded 
in this precisely as it is. It will not do to say the other 
bonds are sold and we have no interest in them. That would not 
be the language of an honorable Government. 

Apprehension has been manifested, and most unnecessarily and 
without any sort of ground for it, that this bill would result in the 
retirement of the greenbacks, but the least attention to the real 
legislation proposed will show that it leaves untouched the act of 
May 31, 1878, which has been read, and which absolutely forbids 
the retirement of a single one of the greenback notes. The pend- 
ing legislation not only does not propose to retire them, but in 
language as explicit as it is ible to use forbids their retirement. 
This is the purpose of the bill, although the time will, in my judg- 
ment, soon approach, especially if we continue to have a deficit 
and continue to issue bonds to uel a consequent depletion of 
the redemption fund, when it will be absolutely necessary to con- 
sider whether the greenbacks should not be gradually retired in 
a period of say five or ten years, but whatever may be our individ- 
ual views upon that subject this bill contains no sort of suggestion 
or Pan bins p in that direction. 

If this bill contained no other provision than the one which re- 
quires that the Secretary of the Treasury shall hereafter advertise 
any proposed sale of bonds, that alone ought to entitle it to the 
support alike of every Republican and every Democratic member 
of this House. 

It is somewhat astonishing that more public scandal has not 
resulted from the syndicate operations, by which certain private 
individuals profited so much at the expense of the Government. 
It may be that the first syndicate operation was somewhat excus- 
able under the then existing circumstances into which the Admin- 
istration and the Democratic party, by their lack of wisdom, had 
brought the finances of the country, but surely such operations 
should be discountenanced by the law-making power, and as the 
people of this country have always shown themselves to beready, 
able, and willing to maintain its credit, they ought, in common 
with the moneyed powers of the world, be given an opportunity to 
make bids for any bonds that the Government may sell. i 
feature of the bill surely is most commendable. 

But one other subject requires to be noticed, namely, the second 
section of the bill. Some provision like it should always have 
been in the laws of the country. It is a business measure that 
should never have been overlooked, though probably no other oc- 
casion than the present has ever arisen when it was so much 
needed. Ina nutshell, it gives the Secretary of the Treasury an 
opportunity either to issue to an acknowledged but unsatisfied 
creditor of the United States not otherwise provided for a certifi- 
cate of indebtedness bearing 3 per cent interest, by which means 
the creditor can be treated justly and his claim bear an interest 
that ought to be paid upon it, or else, if he does not care to take 
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the certificate himself, in order to pay him the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to sell the certificates and thus provide 
the cash means of doing so. "This is the manifest effect and ob- 
ject of the second section. These certificates of indebtedness are 
not authorized, except when there is a deficiency of the revenue 


y current expenses of the United States. It is a just, reason- 
: e, and wise measure, to which no oue ought in seriousness to 
object. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill, as I have read it and analyzed it, has no 
politics in it. It is founded in its entirety upon plain common 
sense business principles. It takes sharper eyes than mine to dis- 
cover any politics in the bill, however much of the play of politics 
there may be around the opposition to its passage. But because 
it is a business proposition, use it provides, in my judgment, 
a wise enactment, because I believe the officers of the Government 
ought to be allowed, if they can, to borrow money at 3 per cent 
instead of a higher rate, because I believe that secret syndicate 
transactions in bonds ought to be discountenanced, as tending too 
much to bring the officers of the Government into great stock- 
jobbing operations, and because I believe that long before the 
Government has issued as e an amount of bonds as is author- 
ized by the resumption act, the necessity for taking care of, or 
indeed for having a gold redemption fund, will be past or removed 
by wiser financial legislation, I most cheerfully support this bill, 
and upon these grounds offer a word in vindication of the action 
of the Republican majority of the Ways and Means Committee, 
although myself wishing that the resumption act itself had re- 
quired all bonds to be payable in gold coin, and have thus saved 
a great deal of unforeseen trouble. But as the other bonds issued 
for the same purpose are payable in coin, these should read the 
same way; otherwise, if a 4 per cent redemption fund bond is 
issued it will be payable **in coin," while the 3 per cents issued 
for the same purpose would be payable “in gold coin." While 
this might please some, the practical judgment, indeed knowl- 
edge, of the committee was that it was impossible for it to pass 
into law in that shape, and that it was better not to attempt it, 
and thus sacrifice to the impracticable the other valuable features 
embraced in the proposed act. 


to 
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The Coin Redemption Fund. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. HULICK, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, 
and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Mr. HULICK said: ; 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall vote for the bill now under consideration, 
not because it commends itself to my judgment as being the very 
best measure of relief possible, but because it is a step in the right 
direction, and under the circumstances, in view of the deplor- 
able condition of our national finances, possibly all that can be 
done at this time. On principle I am opposed to issuing the 
bonds of the Government in times of peace. There would be no 
necessity for itif the party in power would in good faith carry 
out even the Democratic principle of a tariff for revenue only”; 
but to raise revenue sufficient to pay the current expenses of the 
Government, the interest on the public debt, pensions, etc., a 
tariff sufficiently high would have to be levied on imports which 
would result incidentally in protection to American labor and 
encouragement to American industries. This the Democratic 
party will never permit, so prejudiced are they inst anythi 
and everything that savors of protection. They full contr 
of the Government in the Fifty-third Congress, and placed upon 
the statute book a law that has utterly failed to produce sufficient 
revenue, so that President Cleveland, under the act of 1875, to 
provide for the resumption of specie payments, has issued bonds 
of the Government for $162,000,000, paying 4 and 5 per cent in- 
terest thereon, and on which was realized the sum of over $182,- 


000,000. 

Notwithstanding this vast sum has been poured into the Treas- 
ury, the gold reserve fund of $100,000,000 has melted away so that 
to-day there remains less than $65,000,000 to the credit of that 
fund. The statement of the Secretary of the Treasury this morn- 
ing shows an excess of e ditures over receipts for the fiscal 
year of over $15,000,000. This, Mr. Speaker, is the unfortunate 
condition in which we find our finances to-day. What ought to 
be done? Aye, what can be done? is perhaps the better way to put 
the question, because the Republican party, as represented on thi 


floor, can not get what we would like to have; we can not legis- 
late as the best interests of the people demand. 

The adoption of the bill now under consideration is, therefore, 
inmy ju ent, the best that can be done under the circumstances. 

Now, what is the purport of this bill? It has two objects in 
view: First, to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund; 
and second, to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness 
to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue. 

Under the resumption act of 1875 the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to issue bonds of the Government at 4 and 5 per cent 
and to run from ten to thirty years. Under this bill interest must 
not exceed 3 per cent per annum, payable semiannually, and the 
bonds to be **redeemable at the pleasure of the United States in 
coin after five years from their date, and payable in fifteen years 
from their date"; thus placing on the market a bond at a lower 
rate of interest and upon a shorter time to run. In this same sec- 
ß ͤ v 

esident an re of the Treasury ast Fe inn 
tiating the secret saleof the sixty-two millions of bonds toa RRA 
syndicate. Under this bill such a reprehensible sale can not 
made, and it also prohibits such a contract under the act of 1875. 
It provides that under this act and under the act of 1875 the Sec- 
retary ‘‘ shall advertise the same and authorize subscriptions there- 
for to be made at the Treasury Department and at the subtreas- 
uries and designated depositories of the United States”; thus 
affording to the American people an opportunity to invest Ameri- 
can capital in American securities. we hear anybody object 
to this? Yes, I regret to say. We hear it on the floor of this 
House of resentatives, and the same sentiment is echoed from 
the White House. Let us this bill and forever prohibit 
law the secret sale of our bonds to foreign syndicates reaping mil- 
lions of profits to the exclusion of American capitalists. 

The second section of the bill provides for issuing $50,000,000, 
payable in three years, at 3 per cent per annum, of the denomina- 
tion of $20 or multiples 3 at the Treasury of the 
United States and at such post-offices as the Secretary may select. 
This, Mr. Speaker is getting near the people—within their reach. 
Twenty-do Government bonds for sale at your post-offices. 
Scattered all over the United States are many thousands of e 
who would gladly invest their small earnings in these securities. 
There aretrust funds, guardian funds, corporation funds, individ- 
ual funds—every description of funds in every bank and y eed 
in this country, amounting to millions, that are now idle, drawin 
no interest, that would flow into the United States 
these bonds would be taken up and held by all classes of our le. 

Mr. Speaker, I hear it said by those who oppose this bill 
notably, the learned gentleman from Georgia E . CRISP], the 
leader of the minority—that this bill proposes to retire the green- 
backs and thereby contract the currency. Certainly no graver 
error could be indulged in by the opponents of this measure. If 
I could be convinced that the greenbacks would be permanently 
retired if this bill were to become a law I should vote inst it. 
Idon'tthink the Treasury notes should be withdrawn from cir- 
culation. The eminent chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, who drafted this bill, said in his speech on yesterday that 
the greenbacks would not be retired, that the currency would not 
be contracted, if this measure is adopted. In fact, Mr. Speaker, 
the language of the bill is so explicit on this point that there can 
be no mi e about it. 

of the 


It is true that this bill provides that “the Secretary 
Shall use the proceeds thereof for the redemption of 


an 


Treas 
United States legal-tender notes and for no other purpose,“ but it 
further provides that nothing in this act shall je construed to 
repeal or modify" an act to forbid the further retirement of the 
United States legal-tender notes, passed May 31, 1878. Let me 
call the attention of the House to the language of that act of 1878, 
which is plain and unequivocal: 

That from and after the passa; t 
Secretary of the ry or 9 Soler hi 8 1 ie 
more of the United States legal-tender notes. 

Now, I want to emphasize the following express lan 
law and call the attention of those who oppose this bi 
provision: 

And when any of said notes may be redeemed or be received into the 

under any law from any source whatever and shall belong to the 
United States they shall not be retired, canceled, or destroyed, but they 
shall be reissued and paid out again and kept in circulation. 

Could language be more explicit than this? They (the green- 
backs) shall not be canceled or destroyed, but s be reissued 
and kept in circulation. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no tenable argument against this bill. Is 
it not true that our Democratic friends oppose it because the Re- 
publicans favor it? They are keeping up their reputation for op- 

g every measure advocated by the Republican party for the 
last thirty years—opposing, QUARE, tearing down, destroy- 
ing, and protesting against everything that was for the benefit of 
the people—a policy of antagonisms, and, when for some un- 
accountable reason, which no man can understand, the Democratic 
party was placed in full control of the Government, it most sig- 


of the 
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e contrary has emptied the run in debt over $162,- 
000,000, and had to call on a foreign syndicate of capitalists for a 
valuable consideration to act as a protectorate over our Treasury 
and to assist that party in trying to maintain the national credit. 

And at this very hour the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
President are negotiating another loan of one or two hundred 
millions from these foreign protectors (?) of our national credit. 
Pass this bill and thereby say to the President and Secretary of the 
Treasury, We have in our country, in the hands of our own le, 
money enough to take up every bond issued or to be issu: ear | 
give them a chance. Send your bonds out to the post-offices 
over this country and see whether or not the people haven't money 
and patriotism enough to meet the emergency. 

On day before yesterday we passed a bill in this House that will 
yad about forty millions of revenue. Itis not what the Repub- 

icans wanted, it is quite as much as we can faintly hope the Senate 
and President will give us, but as far as it goes it will protect the 
woolgrowers’ interests and other industries. 

In the fullness of time, however, such legislation will be placed 
on the statute book that will yield sufficient revenue to pay all 
the current expenses of the Government, pay all pensions to the 
soldiers without disallowing or cutting them down, pay interest 
on Democratic bonds, reduce the public debt, maintain the gold 
reserve fund,and at the same time will afford protection to Ameri- 
can labor, encourage and foster American industries, and again 
place our country on the highway of prosperity, as it was when 
the Republican party turned it over to the present Administra- 
tion. 


nur failed to do one single thing for the good of the people, but 
on Treasury, 


The Coin Redemption Fund. 
REMARKS 
HON. DAVID G. COLSON, 


OF KENTUOKY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 6, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Mr. COLSON said: — 
Mr. SPEAKER: The President in his message of emergency to 
the Congress, says: 


Task at the hands of the Con sach prompt aid as it alone has the power 
to give to prevent in a time of fear and apprehension any sacrifice of t no pee 
ple's interest and the public funds or the impairment of our public credit in 


an effort by executive action to relieve the dangers of the present emergency. 

The bill just reported by the Committee on Ways and Means 
and now before the House for consideration, if intended as a re- 
sponse to the President's request, in my opinion, is not such a 

se as should be given. 

I not only have no objection to but favor section 2 of the bill, 
which authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury, at his discretion, 
to issue certificates of indebtedness of the United States to an 
amount not exceeding $50,000,000, payable in three years after 
their date to the bearer in lawful money of the United States of 
the denomination of $200r multiples thereof, with annual coupons 
for interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, and to sell and 

i of the same for not less than an equal amount of lawful 
money of the United States at the Treasury Department, at the 
subtreasuries and designated depositories of the United States, 
and at such post-offices as he may select, for the purpose of pro- 
viding for any temporary deficiency now existing or which may 
h ter occur in the current revenues of the Government. The 
certificates of indebtedness provided for in this section of the bill, 
being of small denominations and distributed through the post- 
offices of the country, would afford a safe investment to our own 
people, especially to that class of our own people who are unable 

buy the bonds of the Government of larger denominations and 
who desire to invest without delay for a short time any funds 
they may have idle. These certificates will also invite from its 
hiding place much of the yellow metal now in demand and so 
much needed by the Government and which for years has been 
hidden away in private places of deposit because of lack of con- 
fidence on the part of the owners in the banking institutions of 
the country. I believe that the power which this section confers 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury is such as he should have, be- 
cause it is not always possible to anticipate and provide for every 
expense of the Government, and deficiencies are liable to occur, to 

vide for which this section of the bill gives the power by sell- 
— a form of certificates of indebtedness which the great mass of 


the people can readily absorb at any time the Government may 


desire to secure the loan. 

The people of this country have confidence in the ability of the 
Government to redeem or make its obligations, and I believe 
that not only the confidence of the people but their patriotic im- 
pulses would cause them to come to the mopo of the Govern- 
ment by absorbing these certificates of indebtedness at any time 
the Government might be required to issue them to provide for 
any temporary deficiencyin itsrevenues. I believe that every act 
authorizing the issue by the Government of certificates of indebt- 
edness or bonds for any purpose should require that such certifi- 
cates or bonds should be issued in sums of ormultiples thereof, 
so that a larger number of our citizens could share in the benefits 
resulting from the investment of funds in the Government securi- 
ties. Only a small per cent of our people can purchase Govern- 
ment securities of the denominations of a thousand dollars or 
more; a much larger cent of our peoplecan purchase Govern- 
ment securities of the denomination of $20 or small multiples 
thereof. It should be as easy for any citizen who has 820, $40, $100, 
or $200 to invest it in a Government security as it is for a citizen 
who has $1,000 or $50,000 to do so. Section 2of the bill is a recog- 
nition of this principle, and this is one of the facts that commend 
it to the favor of this House. The purpose for which this section 
is intended is clear and explicit, and there can be no misapprehen- 
sion of its purpose, and that purpose being right and proper, I give 
this section of the bill my hearty support. 

Now, Mr. S er, as to the first section of this bill. What 
are the conditions which make it n forthe Government to 
issue bonds to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
who is responsible for the existence of these conditions? Why is 
it that a “time of fear and apprehension " not only exists to-day 
but has existed doring the last three years? It was not necessary 
in time of peace under any Administration before the present 
Democratic Administration or prior to March 4, 1893, for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to issue its bonds to maintain and 
protect the coin redemption fund of the Treasury. The conditions 
that have, since the 4th of March, 1893, rendered such action nec- 
essary are most remarkable, and the responsible for their 
existenceshould be, asitalready has been, condemned by the people. 
. We have here present the living evidence of such condemnation 
in the shape of an unprecedented Topar om majority in this 
House. Under the Administration of Benjamin Harrison and the 
laws enacted during that Administration and prior thereto by the 
Mar ear party the revenues of the Government were amply 

cient to meet its expenses, and the $100,000,000 of gold kept as 
a sacred reserve in the Treasury for the redemption of the green- 
backs and Treasury notes was not encroached upon. Labor was 
employed, capita sought investment in every branch of creative 
industry, and our people were more prosperous than they knew. 
At the election of 1892, the Democratic y, having beguiled the 
people with the cry of tariff reform and having insi that the 
masses were being robbed to enrich the few by tariff taxation, was 
put in control of both branches of the legislative department of 
the Government and the Chief Magistracy of the nation, an event 
which carried with it a responsibility which the Democratic party 
was ill prepared to assume. 

It was the first time in more than thirty years that the Demo- 
cratic party had the power to enact a law affecting national affairs. 
Swift upon its accession to power it proceeded to inaugurate its 
tariff reform by repealing the McKinley tariff law, which afforded 
ample revenues to the Government and gave protection to Ameri- 
can interests and American labor, by enacting what in the House 
was called the ‘‘ Wilson bill,” and which as amended in the Senate 
was called the Brice-Gorman-Wilson tariff bill,“ and which by 
Mr. Cleveland, the occupant of the White House, because of the 
incidental protection given by its Senate amendments to a very 
few industries, was denounced as an act of perfidy and 
party dishonor,” and which, considered in the light of results, had 
more appropriately been called An act to create a deficiency in 
the public revenue and make it necessary for the Secretary of the 

ry to sell the bonds of the Government worth $1.18 in the 
open market for $1.04 in a private deal with a bond syndicate.” 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury shows that during 
the first fiscal year of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, ended June 
80, 1894, the expenditures of the Government exceeded its reve- 
nues by $69,803,260.58, and for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1895, 
by $42,805,223.18, making a deficit of more than $112,608,483.76 for 
the two years. The Wilson tariff law failing to provide a suffi- 
cient amount of revenue to meet the expenses of the Government, 
the hundred million dollars of gold held in the Treasury as a fund 
for the redemption of the greenbacks and Treasury notes was di- 
verted from its intended purpose and used to meet the ordinary 
expenses of the Government. Thisraid upon the gold reserve had 
the effect of intensifying the distrust in the business world that 
began with the election of Mr. Cleveland as President of the United 
States and a Democratic Congressin 1892, with the result that the 
banking institutions of the country, in order to fortify themselves 
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against the extraordinary demands that accompany business panics, 
declined to make further loans, increased their gold reserve by con- 
verting their greenbacks and Treasury notes which they received 
in settlement of their claims against their debtors into goa by 
having them exchanged for gold at the Treasury of the Govern- 
ment. . .. 

'To meet this demand for gold u the Treasury the Secretary 
of the Treasury has issued and M bends of the Government to 
the'extent of $162,000,000 since the 4th of March, 1893, and bonds 
worth $1.18 have been sold at $1.04. The deficit of more than 
$112,000,000 which existed on the 30th of June, 1895, has increased 
enormously, and is at present increasing at the rate of four or 
five million dollars a month, and the consequent stream of gold 
which has been kept flowing into the Treasury and credited to the 
fund maintained to redeem the greenbacks and Treasury notes has 
steadily been withdrawn from that fund to meet the current ex- 
penna of the Government. This condition is intensified by the 

act that the greenbacks and Treasury notes which the Govern- 
ment is pledged to redeem in coin and which it is the Govern- 
ment's policy to redeem in gold if the holder so demands, which 
policy meets with my approval, as soon as so redeemed have to be 
reissued under the existing law, and as soon as so reissued are 
again used to withdraw the gold from the Treasury. It is to meet 
this condition that the President asks Congress to take some action. 
I do not believe that section 1 of the bill now under consideration 
meets the condition. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, under his construction of the act 
of January 14, 1875, now has the power to sell genie a or 5 per 
cent bonds to replenish the gold reserve. It is claimed by gentle- 
men who have spoken in advocacy of section 1 of the bill before the 
House that as it authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to sell 3 
per cent bonds to replenish the gold reserve, its passage would 
result in a saving to the Government. In this they are mistaken, 
because if, when bonds are sold, money can be had for 3 per cent, 
a 4 or a 5 per cent bond can be sold on a 3 per cent basis, and net 
as much tothe Government as a 3 per cent bond sold at par. This 
section provides no solution of the financial difficulty confronting 
the nation. It does not go to the root of the evil, as the bill we 
pass should do. It contemplates a continuation of the disastrous 
policy pursued by the present Administration, and if it had been 
submitted to a caucus of the Republicans of this House would not 
have been approved by it in its present shape. 

We have in this country a circulation which is barely ample 
to meet the requirements of trade, and I am op to any 
form of legislation that looks to a contraction of the currency. 
I would prefer to see some legislation that would provide for a 
gradual increase in the money of the country, providing always 
that every dollar of our currency is kept as good as any other 
dollar. Ihadhopedthatthe Committee on Ways and Means would 
report a bill that would put an end to the embarrassment now 
being caused by the constant presentation of our greenbacks and 
"Treasury notes at the Treasury for redemption in gold. Iam op- 
posed, however, to the retirement of the greenbacks and Treasury 
notes unless some other form of currency is provided to take their 
place, because such contraction of the currency would result in 
additional distress to the people. If the responsibility of main- 
taining a current redemption could be obviated, I would be glad 
to see all currency issued by the Government itself, but as no pro- 
vision has ever been suggested for this, as it seems necessary for 
currency to be based upon some form of bond payable in future 
I would favor any legislation that would retire the greenbacks 
and supply their places with some form of national currency. 

It is my opinion that the bonded debt of the Government 
should not be increased in time of , but that, on thecontrary, 
the bonded debt created in time of war should be paid as rapi eri 
as possible. Such has been the policy of the Government as ad- 
ministered by the Republican party. From the close of the late 
civil war to the inning of the present Democratic Administra- 
tion the bonded debt of the Government was constantly reduced, 
the total reduction being about $2,400,000,000. 'The Democratic 
party, reversing this policy, has, since the 4th of March, 1593, in- 
creased the bonded debt of the Government more than $162.000,- 
000. Which policy is right? The people of this country have 
answered this question. hat the country now needs is a tariff 
law which will insure an amount of revenue which, supplemented 
by the internal revenue, will amply meet the expenses of the 
Government. This House has passed a tariff bill which, while 
not such as it would have passed had the committee not been 
called upon to act with great haste, will, we believe, if it becomes 
a law, provide ample revenues to meet the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. Having done this, I doubt that we should pass section 
1 of this bill, because such action will be regarded by the country 
as a quasi indorsement by the Republican party of the Demo- 
cratic policy of increasing the public debt in time of peace, and 
also, by Vw pied of the Democratic legislation which caused 
the deficit I have mentioned, from which our embarrassing con- 


dition has arisen, I can not, for this reason, and for the further | ful 


reason that it provides no solution of the financial difficulties 
present or impending, give my support to section 1 of the bill. 

I believe this House should pass a bill providing for the issue of 
five hundred millions, or as great a sum as might be necessary, of 
24 per cent fifty-year coin bonds, for the purpose of retiring the 
$346,000,000 of the greenbacks and $147,000,000 of Treasury notes 
issued under the act of 1890, the bonds to serve as a basis for a 
national currency to take the place of the greenbacks and Treas- 
ury notesso retired, Such a law would at oncerelieve the Treas- 
ury of the burden of maintaining current redemption, resto: 
confidence in the business world, and go far toward ending dis- 
tress among the le. The country ts the House to pass 
such measures as will deal thoroughly with the evils of our finan- 
cial system, and it should do so, and put the responsibility of their 
5 to become laws upon the Senate or the Chief Magistrate of 

e nation. 


The Coin Redemption Fund, 


REMARKS | 
HON. JOHN A. BARHAM, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, December 27, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to autho: the issue of certiflcates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Mr. BARHAM said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Iam an American first and a Republican after- 
wards. The bill which is under discussion is neither an Ameri- 
can nor a Republican measure. The first section of the bill is a 
legislativeratification of all the secret manipulations of Mr. Cleve- 
land andhis Secretary of the Treasury with the foreign syndicate. 
out of which the people lost more than $8,000,000. If it is intended 
to deal fairly with the people, why, in heaven's name, was nota 
plain, ordinary amendment made to the act of 1875 making it 
necessary to advertise for bids on a sale of bonds and reducing the 
rate of interest to 3 per cent? Then the American people would 
be placed upon equal terms with Wall street and Rothschild & Co. 

t is perfectly apparent that this section is in the interest of these 
institutions and people who can control large sums of money and 
who are seeking long-timeloans. Now,look at thesecond section 
of the bill. It poe for a low rate of interest—3 per cent— 
and short-time bonds, made payable in lawful money. It is ex- 
pected that the people, from aget motives, in the case of an 
emergency will takethese bon: Why should this discrimination 

be made against our people? Why require the people to take I. 

rate bonds and make them t in payment lawful money, when 

the bonds which it is expecta the banks, Wall street, and the 

Rothschilds to take are made payable in coin (which means gold, 

as construed by Carlisle), and are long-time obligations? No Re- 

publican convention ever indorsed such a measure; no Republican 
caucus of this House ever indorsed such a measure. This bill is 
the creation of Grover Cleveland. Iam nota cold, clammy, Re- 
publican Cleveland cuckoo. I am now and always have been 
opposed to bond issues in time of peace, and if Mr. Cleveland will 
approve the bill which was by the House on yesterday no 

further emergency legislation will be necessary by this Con a 

The revenues will be amply sufficient for all the purposes of this 

Government; and if he sees proper to veto yesterday’s action by 

this House let him and his party, if he has any left, account to 


eae 

This is one which is susceptible of more than one construc- 
tion even by lawyers. Now, why should we place such a bill in 
the hands of Secretary Carlisle for construction when all know 
who have read what he says that he does not know what money is? 

Before the Chamber of Commerce of New York, in the course of 
his remarks upon the financial question a few days since, he said: 

The proposition that a promise of the Government to pay money is money 
is just as absurd as se pronoun to deliver a horse is py Yet there 
are ent men in public councils who believe that the United States prom- 
isory note is actual money. 

A greenback is the promissory note of this Government and is 
& legal tender for debt. 

The term“ money“ is used to designate the whole volume of 
the medium of exchange recognized by the custom of merchants 
and the laws of thecountry. It includes coin, but is not confined 
toit. Whateverislawfully current in buying and selling is money. 

By universal consent, under the sanction of all courts, the law- 
currency of a country, that which may be tendered and must 
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be received in discharge of a debt, is money. The Supreme Court 


of the United States and nearly every State supreme court in the 
Union have so held. From which it follows that anything which 
this Government makes a legal tender for debt is money, notwith- 
standing the declaration of our distinguished Secre to the 
contrary. Under the Revised Statutes of the United States gold 
coins, silver dollars to any amount, silver halves and quarters to 
the amount of $5 in one payment, minor coins to an amount not 
exceeding 25 cents, and United States notes are all legal tenders 
for debt, and under the decisions of our courts are each and all 
money. A very elaborate discussion and full citation of author- 
ities may be found in Klauber vs. Biggerstaff, 47 Wisconsin, 557. 

The Legal-Tender cases reported in 12 Wallace would be fine 
reading upon the question of what is money for Mr. Carlisle, who 
thinks greenbacks are not money. Now, if he does not know 
what money is, why place in his hands for construction an act 
the meaning of which is doubtful in the judgment of men who 
know what words in the English lan, mean? We all know 
how he has construed the word coin.“ He says it means gold. 
Anyone who ever looked at the definition of the word coin“ 
knows that it means a metal stamped and made a legal tender. 
It means gold to any amount. It means silver dollars to any 
amount. It means half and hard dollars to the amount of $5, 
and nickels to the amount of 25 cents. 

Conditions are bad enough now without placing further and 
more doubtful and dangerous legislation in the hands of this Ad- 
ministration. 

The advertisement clause in the bill will not prevent Mr. Cleve- 
land and his Secretary from violating the statute. You can not 
prevent larceny by providing in a statute that it is a felony. You 
may convict and punish the guilty under a statute,but you can 
not prevent crime by making a law. It was as much a violation 
of the act of 1875, and no more, to make a secret contract with a 
foreign syndicate, without advertisement, for the sale of $163,- 
000,000 of bonds, as it would be to disregard the provisions of this 
bill; and the sale will be to a foreign combine even though the bill 

es a law. A sale, when made, will be for $100,000,000 of 
bonds, and no one but Rothschilds, Belmont, Morgan & Co. will be 
able to take the bonds. The sale will not be parceled out, but to 
one syndicate. 

The second section discriminates against our people. The bonds 
are payable in lawful money, while bonds for millions, which will 
be sold to a foreign syndicate, are made payable in coin. Why 
discriminate against our people in this manner and expect thereby 
to arouse patriotic feelings? 

Su I take a hundred thousand dollars of these certificates, 
Can I compel the Treasury to take silver for them? Anybody 
knows that Mr. Carlisle would not accept such a bid. Yet the 
are payable in silver, I will never support a measure which ad- 
dresses itself to a patriotic people on such unequal terms. 


The Coin Redemption Fund, 
REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. STROWD, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, December 28, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Mr. STROWD of North Carolina said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I apprehend that the excuse for the introduction 
of this bill grows out of the fact that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in construing the second section of the law known as the 
Sherman Act, persists in using his discretion in favor of gold, 
when the law expressly says he shall redeem these obligations in 
either silver or gold. And in order to maintain the parity between 
the two metals he should have treated both as equal in discharg- 
ing these obligations. Then there would be as great a necessity 
for a silver reserve as for a gold reserve. 

Let him use the discretion the law gives him and coin the silver 


and pay in whichever metal is most convenient, and the problem 
is so) Sie The Treasury will not be looted by gamblers and money 


The trouble is not in the law but in his strained construction of 
thelaw. There is no law to keep one hundred millions in gold in 
the Treasury. If the Secretary would take away this temptation 
from the money manipulators by redeeming the greenbacks and 
Treasury notes in silver or gold, whichever is most convenient, 
and let that be the American policy, he would at once solve these 


fiscal problems. Why issue interest-bearing bonds in time of 
peace? Why not issue legal-tender notes based on the same secu- 
rity as the proposed bonds? Speaking of such notes, one of the 
wisest men that ever occupied a seat on this floor said, in reference 
to these same notes: 
adores” Good PPT 
for the manufacturer, for the great plain people. Why is it good? 
use every dollar's worth of property and every drop of loyal blood in 
the patriotic heart of every citizen of this country is behind them. 

Then why issue bonds—gold compound interest-bearing bonds— 
and put a debt upon the country which our children’s children 
will not see paid? Day before yesterday you passed a bill largely 
increasing the tariff, which is now a tarif for protection. ere 
is no such thing as protection without a protector, and who, let 
me ask, are the protectors? Some say the consumer, but I say, in 
its final analysis, it comes out of the farmer. When you speak 
of business you do not mean farmers or farming. ou mean 
commerce, finance, manufacturing, etc. The great toiling masses 
are not in it, except about election times. 

This bill is altogether in the interest of the bankers and money 
classes of this country and England. This and all other laws that 
have been passed for the last thirty years and more have been in the 
interest of the wealthy classes, and to the detriment of the laboring 
classes of this country. Itis paternalism of the worst kind. As 
a Populist, I protest against creating an army of beneficiaries who 
think that inasmuch as the Government has so shaped its finan- 
cial poy as to give nearly all the wealth of the nation into their 
hands, they ought of right to ruleit. That their protectors and 
benefactors have no rights they are bound to respect. The object 
of this bond bill is to retire the greenbacks and Treasury notes— 
to still further contract the currency by hundreds of millions and 
thereby enriching the few to the utter ruin of that great upper 
middle class of society which is, and has been in all times, the sav- 
ing strength of the nation. 

e 


could coin the seigniorage and get the amount of money 


needed by the Treasury, but they will not dothat. They will re- 
ject eve een to raise money that can be suggested or 
submitted. Nothing will satisfy them but gold bonds. Switzer- 


land is the model Republic of the world. Fifty years ago she faced 
the problems confronting the poor of the United States to-day. 
Her patriots were equal to the emergency and established a Goy- 
ernment bank. The quo credit was printed on notes, and these 
notes were loaned to the farmers on mortgages, running for thirty 
years, at 3} es cent interest, the borrower to pay one-thirtieth of 
the principal back annually. The old mortgages were taken up; 
prosperity smiled upon the ple; Shylock was banished; 

was impossible, and the little nation went upward and onward to 
its nappy destiny. 

To debase silver and exalt gold, and then cry out dishonest dol- 
lar, 50-cent dollar, is about on a paag with overproduction and 
laziness. It is the argument that the highway robber makes to 
his victim. It is the argument that the wolf makes to the lamb. 
It is the argument that Amnon made to his sister Tamar when he 
despoiled her of her virtue and then kicked her out of the door. 

Suppose gold should receive the same treatment at the hands of 
the legislative bodies of all civilized nations, what would be the 
result? Why, a child would know the answer. If the same treat- 
ment had been accorded to silver as has been accorded to gold, 
does not every man in this House know they would be as near on 
a parity as they were prior to 1873? 

o: enever UNE receives proper legi eed the ne of this 

mgress it wi upon à ity with gold at any ratio Congress 
may establish, whether 16 b 1, or more, or less. If the price of 
gold and silver and the parity between them is maintained by the 
8 of each produced, or by intrinsic value, why was it that 

gland’s demonetizing silver in 1816 did not degrade it below the 
price of gold? Why was it that France by having a ratio of 154 
to 1, notwithstanding the fact that England had demonetized it 
kept silver at a premium of 3 per cent throughout the civilized 
world for more than fifty years? All these arguments about 
parity, cheap money, and dishonest dollars border on the ** vul- 
gar confines of sophistry." It is the only argument they have 
9 that is no argument) to cover the most vicious system of 

ancial laws ever enacted in the civilized world. That system 
is to exalt the dollar and debase the man; it is a system that en- 
hances the value of money and depresses the prices of property 
and products; a system that has inaugurated a slavery in the rural 
districts of this nation among the farmers and laborers, more gall- 
ing, more cruel, more oppressive than any African slavery that 
this country ever saw. 

If the demonetization of silver has the same effect in this na- 
tion as it has produced in England it will cause the farmers to lose 
their homes and make them slaves where they were heretofore 
masters. When silver was demonetized in England in 1816 she 
had 180, 000 landowners. In less than fifty yearsfour-fifths of them 
had lost their homes. England to-day has a peasantry too poor and 
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ignorant to rise to the dignity of patriotism, instead of a yeo 
whose manhood and prowess made her the mistress of the word. 
In an evil hour for old England she yielded to the cry of the money 
shark, she contracted her currency, making her money too dear 
for the plain, honest man, and degraded and debased the manhood 
of her own people so that she never can again reproduce the armies 
that conquered Napoleon. In an evil hour our own country fol- 
lowed her example; and this bill crowns the climax of a con- 
spiracy which began with placing the exception clause on the 
nbacks when the gold gamblers got control of the finances of 

is country; and I say here and now that every act of Congress 
passed from that day to this day, namely, the ing act, the act 
contracting the currency, the public-credit-strengthening act, the 
act demonetizing silver, the act resuming specie payments, and 
this present bond bill, which retires all the greenbacks and Treas- 
ury notes and increases the public debt hundreds of millions and 
brings the 5 a solid gold basis, means endless poverty and 
never-ceasing toil for the laborer and the poor man—a struggle 
for existence to keep the wolf of hunger and want from his door. 

Itisestimated that the indebtedness of this country of all kinds, 
public and private, municipal and corporate, amounts to the enor- 
mous sum of $30,000,000,000, the averano utah on which is 6 per 
cent per annum, which amounts to $1,800,000,000. When we con- 
sider that all the corn, wheat, oats, and cotton produced by the 
farmers and all the gold and silver mined in the United States 
amounts to only about fourteen hundred millions, the 9 
fact remains that after taking nearly eve ing the farmer an 
miner produces in this country, leaving nothing for the support of 
their families, we then fall short of meeting the interest on this 
indebtedness nearly 8400, 000, 000 annually. : 

It is plain that this debt can never be paid. When we take into 
consideration the further fact that out of the 14,000,000 of homes 


in this country, 9,000,000 of them are under mortgage, is it not 


time that this Congress should be EUR something else 
rather than increasing the debt of the nation? It is not the busi- 
ness of Congress to enactlaws to enable a few men to live in wealth 
and luxury and consign the toiling millions to serfdom, but to 
enact such laws as will give every man and every woman and 
every boy and every girl an open field and a fair chance in the 
race of life. 


The Tariff. 


REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. BARHAM, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, December 26, 1895, 
49) to temporarily increase revenue to meet the e: 
Qus iE C yer been inl provide against a deficiency. ea 

e urpose to discuss at 1 gth th 

. SPEAKER: It is not my p uss at len e 
measure before the House. While it is not all that I desire to ad- 
vocate and not all that our interests and industries demand, yet it 
is all that we may expect the President to approve, or, by not ap- 
proving, allow to become a law. My section of the country and 
its industries require for successful competition the full restora- 
tion of the McKinley tariff on lumber, wool, fruits, butter, and 
agricultural prone The increase of duty on these articles, as 
provided in this bill, will, however, place these industries beyond 
the point of bankruptcy and will enable the people so engaged at 
least to live until the restoration of the Republican party to power, 
theinauguration of a Republican President, and the convening of 
the Fifty-fifth Congress, when, as the country may be well as- 
sured, a protective tariff will be fully restored. 

The passage of this bill, which is an assured fact, in 5 
manner proposed by the rule which has just been adopted, wi 
reassure the ple and inspire them with confidence that the 
Fifty-fourth Congress means to transact business and not build 
up politics. The President, in his message, in response to which 
this measure is introduced, substantially concedes that the reve- 
nue raised by the hyphened tariff bill for revenue only passed by 
the last Congress is wholly and entirely inadequate to suit con- 
ditions with which the country is confronted. In fact, we are 
face to face with a condition, and not a theory. It is true a theory 
has produced this condition, and the President's message can in 
no way be construed other than admitting that the theories of the 
Democratic party, found announced in the Gorman-Wilson bill, 
are colossal failures which have brought the richest, best, and 
most productive country on God's green earth to the very verge 
of financialbankruptcy while havingthe most wonderfulresources 
and integrity beyond question. 


It seems to me that the other side of the Chamber can ill afford 
to taunt this side with haste and want of due consideration of 


this measure. The people fully understand the question of tariff 
and have in the most emphatic manner passed upon that question 
through the ballot box. Besides being fully advised, those of 
them who doubted, in fact denied, the correctness of the doctrine 
of Republican protection have been educated in the school of ex- 
perience until they no longer desire discussion. What the eges 
most desire at the hands of Congress is action; and beyond thi 
the request of the President in his message is so urgent for imme- 
diate and speedy relief, he asks us to fores our usual Christmas 
holiday, to waive our Christmas turkey, t the countr : be 
relieved. In the face of such urgency by a Democratic Presi ent 
it is difficult for a reasonable person to see how the Democrats 
upon this floor can cry haste upon the part of the Republicans, 

The people do not desire further discussion; your side ought to 
have overed your error; if not, time and argument will not 
remove your want of capacity to discover. Yet you argue thatif 
a tariff measure is to be enacted we should enact the McKinley 
bill. We certainly most sincerely thank you for your kind solici- 
tude for what Republicans ought to do. But in so far as I am 
concerned I reject your advice for a great number of reasons. It 
is perfectly apparent frem your past record and history that your 
party is a party of errors. It is not advisable to consult error 
with the hope of getting right. No, the Republican party has 
always been big enough, broad enough, and had brains enough to 
meet any emergency. None has ever arisen which was too great 
for it to overcome, or for which it failed to adopt a full, fair, ade- 

uate, and complete remedy. No, we will not follow your advice, 

or it would be a mistake, of course. 

The Rye or the Treasury has, in the last two and a half 
years, sold bonds to the amount of $162,000,000, from the proceeds 
of which he has paid out for the current expenses of this Govern- 
ment $133,000,000. Just so long as there is a deficiency in the rev- 
enues which comes to this Government to pay current vn eis 
the ** endless chain" will run on, and bond issue after bond issue 
will be the result. The revenue which will come from this meas- 
ure will be about $44,000,000, and ded the income of the Gov- 
ernment will equal its expenditures, and there will be no deficit, 
and the bond issue will cease. It is useless and idle work at this 
time to discuss a general protective tariff measure; the pie do 
not desire it, and this Congress will pass this measure, which will 
meet the present urgent emergency, and delay the consideration 
— $ protective measure until after there is a change of adminis- 

on. 


Bonds, High Tariffs, and Certificates of Indebtedness, 


REMARKS 


HON. A. M. DOCKERY, 


. OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to autho: the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary de- 
ficiencies of revenue. 


Mr. DOCKERY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall avail myself of the courtesy of the House 
to state succinctly some of the reasons which iud me to oppose 
the propositions submitted by the Republican party to meet the 
exigencies of our Treasury situation. They provide not only for 
a “horizontal” annual increase of tariff taxation amounting to 
about $40,000,000, but also for the issue of 3 per cent coin bonds, 
without limit, to replenish the gold reserve, together with the 
authorization of 3 per cent certificates of indebtedness not to 
exceed $50,000,000 to meet temporary deficiencies in our naticnal 
income. 

It may be well to state that the existing tariff law would prob- 
ably have met all the requirements of the Treasury but for the 
une decision of the Supreme Court depriving the Govern- 
ment annually of not less than $30,000,000 of income tax revenue. 

In view of this decision, however, declaring the unconstitution- 
ality of the income tax, the Secretary of the Treasury estimates 
that the deficiency on account of revenues and SDN for 
this fiscal year amount to about $17,000,000, and atthe close of 
the fiscal year 1897 the surplus in the Treasury on the basis of 
current revenues and liabilities will be about $7,000,000. 

It may be well to state in passing that the deficiency is in no 
wise due to wanton expenditures on the part of the present Admin- 
istration. During the fiscal year 1895 receipts were greater by 
$15,663,055.86 than during the prior fiscal year; yet the expendi- 
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tures were reduced by an economical Administration below the 
revious year in the sum of $11,329,981.54. Indeed, during tne 

fiscal ears 1894 and 1895, as stated by the Secretary of the 
ordinary expenditures of the Government were decreased 


ury, 
by $27,282,656.20, as com with the fiscal year 1893. It must 
ue be remembered in this connection that 2 ts from customs 
INS ee 
expen: ve been y in y on account o 
the legislation of the Fifty-first Congress, commonly known as 
the Reed Congress. n 

The results of dwindling revenues and increasing expenditures 
were becoming apparent eyen under the Administration of Mr. 
Harrison, for during the last four months of his term the expendi- 
tures exceeded the receipts by $4,094,021.38. 

This deficiency, with others that have followed, was almost 
solely due to the riotous appropriations of the Republican party. 
From March 1, 1885, to h 1, 1889, a period covering the four 
years of Mr. Cleveland’s first Administration, the entire income 
of the Government amounted to $1,451,660,246.74, while the total 
receipts from March 1, 1889, to March 1, 1893, under Mr. Harrison, 
ag ted $1,539,723,590.58. The entire expendituresforthesame 

iods, exclusive of bond purchases and premiums thereon, were 
84.003,223.202.93 under Mr. Cleveland and. 81, 330, 394, 780.55 under 
Mr. Harrison. In other words, while the receipts of Mr. Harri- 
son's Administration exceeded those of President Cleveland's by 
888,063, 343.84, the expenditures of Mr. Harrison were 8267, 171, 
577.62 ter than those of his Democratic predecessor. The 
expenditures of the Government leaped from $318,040,710.66 dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1890 to $383,477,954.49 in 1893. 

t is impossible to state with accuracy wia po rtion of this 
increased outlay was due to the legislation of the Hifty-first Con- 
gress, but it is known that of the appropriations of the Fifty- 
second Mae pea about $154.000,000 were consequent upon the 
legislation of the Fifty-first Con, Moreover, at the close of 

. Cleveland's first Administration the Democratic party turned 
over to the Administration of Mr. Harrison, upon the present 
basis of stating the Treasury account, $83,827,190.29 of available 
cash assets in excess of the $100,000,000 gold reserve. After four 
years of Republican rule the Democratic party resumed control 
of national affairs, and found in the Treasury at the beginning of 
2 n Ly an 1 surplus of Ly 8 wore 
of the gold reserve. is meager surplus, consisti great 
of unayailable subsidiary and minor coin, was all that remained, 
notwithstanding, as has already been stated in this debate, the 
Republican party had extended $25,364,500 of bonds maturing Sep- 
tember 1, 1891, and had also covered into the Treasury and used 
for general expenditures $54,207,975.75 of trust funds belonging to 
the holders of national-bank notes. 

The Republican Administration had also defaulted during the 
fiscal years 1892 and 1893 in the requirements of the sinking fund 
by an amount exceeding $40,000,000, and had reduced the dis- 
bursing officers’ balances available for current mses from 
$47,905,423.80 to $23,515,033.70 during the four-year term begin- 
ning March 1, 1889. 

It can not be claimed thatthe diminishing surplus was due to the 

urchase of Government bonds, for during President Cleveland's 
Brat Administration bonds were retired at a cost of $360,419,953.11, 
as against but $292,963,486.67 used by President Harrison for like 
purposes. There were also inherited at the time Mr. Cleveland 
was inaugurated President, on the 4th of March, 1893, outstanding 
liabilities authorized by prior Congresses amounting to $96,051,- 


825.96, These liabilities were to be met by appropriations or ex- 
penditures after the close of the fiscal year 1894, the items being 
as follows: 
River and harbor contract Habilities =-=- =.---- $28, 112, 147. 00 
River and harbor appropriations not to be expended until after 

close of fiscal year RE Sas OE ndum yi, MEE. QU 
Balance under contracts authorized for Army Gun Factory and 

eavy — ä ——— —— 5, 526, 000. 00 

Balance to be a riated for the Library of Congress under 

Gtartesicta authorised. . leat noose 2,150, 000. 00 
Amount to be appropriated under authorized limit of cost for 

Publ holdings... bec soe to cen teen cee quia T i $9, 989, 265. 71 
Amount to be y decepti for light-houses.... a 725, 
Increase of the Navy............................ -. 16,325, 000.00 
National-bank redemption account, July 1, 1894 .. 15,283, 473.25 
Cherokee Outlet lands --- 86, 300, 000. 00 
Additional amount to be expended on public works under con- 

tinuing appropriations heretofore made 7, 159, 552.00 


Total fixed liabilities to be met after the fiscal year 189%.. 96,051, 325.96 
Mr. S er, I have felt constrained to make this hurried sum- 
mary of fiscal affairs, inasmuch as the leaders of the Republican 
fre FAOn nf the Tosara y defiitony opua te: Jegitetion 
e responsibility of the ciency upon the legislation 
of the Desooratr party and its national Administration: In the 
presence of this fiscal exhibit, however, it becomes obvious that 
the Democratic party is acquitted of responsibility, except in so far 
as the deficiency results from income-tax legislation, and we have 
no apologies to offer for our efforts to require the accumulated 
capital of the country to bear its just proportion of the burdens 
of Government. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION. 

Mr. S er, I come now to a very brief review of the so-called 
remedial propositions submitted by the Republican party. It will 
not be denied that the Treasury situation, both in respect to cur- 
rent income and the gold reserve, is far from satisfactory, but in 
order to make an intelligent application of a remedy we must first 
determine the causes which have depleted this reserve and reduced 
the revenues. I do not concur in the view that the Secretary of 
the Treasury should be clothed with power to issue three-year 3 per 
cent certificates of indebtedness to an amount not exceedin 
$50,000,000 to meet temporary deficiencies ** now existing or whic 
may hi r occur.” I know that this proposition comes to the 
House not only with the approval of the majority of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, but also with the indorsement of the Sec- 
pane the Treasury. That is to say, the Secretary thinks there 
should be authority to issue temporary deficiency certificates, 
although there is no existing necessity for such an issue. 

. My opposition to this proposed legislation rests on the convic- 
tion that it wil ultimately lead to extravagant 5 
I think it altogether likely that this authority would wisely 
employed notonly by the present Secretary but by his successors 
in office, and my apprehension is not therefore based so much 
upon a fear that the trust may not be judiciously exercised by the 
Secretaries of the Treasury, but that it will prove to be aconstant 
menace to the Treasury and lead to deficiencies that would not 
otherwise exist. There is no influence so restraining upon Con- 
gress and more certain to assure economical appropri evans than 

the Government, 


Treasury 
easily Goes ei by the issue of mp “aye 3 cent certificates 
as authori by the pending bill. 0 galten would there- 
fore be unwise, and if deficiencies occur in the future they should 
be met from time to time as they occur. 
TARIFF TAXATION, 

The proposition to increase the burdens of tariff taxation to the 
extent of about $40,000,000 annually is wholly indefensible, incon- 
sistent with the public interests, and not demanded at this time 
by the condition of the Treasury. This bill evidently rests upon 
the theory that because ordinary current revenuesare not sufficient 
to meet current liabilities additional taxation should therefore be 
invoked to supply this deficiency, notwithstanding the Govern- 
ment has availed itself of other sources of revenue. It is not 
cena E hog 7 but, = the 5 able 

retary o e Treasury, in his ann report, clearly shows 
that there is, and will be, abundant revenues to meet all the obli- 
gations of the present and ensuing fiscal years. 

The revenues of the Treasury are derived from customs, inter- 
nal taxes, postal receipts, and certain miscellaneous sources, which 
the Secretary of the estimates for the current fiscal year 
will yield about $432,000,000, while at the same time he estimates 
the 3 at about 8449, 000,000, thus leaving a deficit, as 
heretofore stated, in round numbers of about $17,000,000. 

These are the ordinary resources of the Government, and if this 
were a complete exhibit of the existing financial situation some 
additional revenue would undoubtedly be required. But this bill 
wholly ignores the fact that the Administration has already sold 
$162,315,400 of bonds, for which the Treasury realized in cash 
$182,288,040.83. These bonds were issued to maintain the gold 
reserve. The gold realized from their sale has been used to redeem 
what are commonly known as backs and Sherman notes; 
but, under the act of May 31, 1878, greenbacks can not be ‘‘re- 
tired, canceled, or destroyed, but xm ua be reissued and paid 
out again and kept in circulation.” e act of July 14, 1890, also 
provides that the Sherman notes may be reissued.” 

Under the practice of the Treasury De ent, when these 
notes are once redeemed they become available for current ex- 
penditures, and are pea out, as other moneys of the Treasury, to 
meet the current obligations of the Government. Under this 
practice, therefore, there is in the Treasury this day an avail- 
able cash balance, including gold reserve, of $175,470,249.92. Of 
this ertet Seer teas constitute the gold ec 2 9 
ing available for current expenses aggregating „183,929.39. 
In other words, Mr. Speaker, there is now 875, 470, 249.92 available 
in the Treasury for current expenses, after fully meeting the re- 
quirements of the gold reserve. 

Whatever may be said as to the policy of issuing these bonds, it 
will not be denied that the issue is an accomplished fact, and that 
the people will be taxed not only to pay the bonds, but to meet 
the amount of interest thereon. Now, then, the Government 
having, in addition to its ordinary revenues, secured this income 
from bonds, it becomes an unwarranted exaction upon the people 
to impose the additional burden carried by the popote horizontal 
tariff bill. If the Republican party is simply seeking to make 


good a temporary deficiency in current revenues, then it would 
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seem that the provision to authorize the issue of 8 per cent tem- 
porary certificates would meet all the possible demands of the 
situation, without the levying of protective tariff duties. Yet 
this bill not only levies an annual tribute of $40,000,000 not 
now needed by the Treasury, but it enables the manufacturers of 


this country to exact increased prices upon everythin 
duce, except, perhaps, the one article of sugar, which 
undisturbed by this so-called emergency revenue bill.” 

BOND ISSUE. 

Icome now to consider, very briefly, the proposition to authorize 

the Secretary of the Treasury to sell 3 per cent coin bonds for the 
'urpose of redeeming United States legal-tender notes commonly 
wn as greenbacks. The resumption act of January 14, 1875, 
authorized the sale of ten-year 5 per cent bonds, fifteen-year 44 per 
cent bonds, and thirty-year 4 cent bonds, for the purpose of 
maintaining resumption. This bill gives to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the right to issue a 3 per cent fifteen-year coin bond, re- 
deemable by the United States at its pleasure after five years. It 
in no wise disturbs the resumption act of 1875, but is, to quote 
the language of the bill, **in ition” to that already provided by 
statute. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not and have not favored an increase in the 
interest-bearing bonded debt of the United States. I do not hesi- 
tate to say, however, that if in my judgment such issue were re- 

ired to maintain the credit, the honor, and the safety of this 
overnment, I would most cheerfully sw the proposition. 
This bill is not necessary to maintain either the honor, the in- 
tegrity, or the safety of our institutions. It does not relate to 
certain grave questions which have recently challenged the atten- 
tion of the country in connection with foreign affairs. I am 
in h accord with the President in his recent masterly expo- 
sition of the principles of the Monroe doctrine. If bonds should 
become n in the future to maintain the supremacy of that 
doctrine, I should unhesitatingly vote for their issue, for I agree 
with the President that— 


they pro- 
ve is 


While it is a grievous thing to con late the two great English 
peoples of the world as being otherwise friendly eum ipe rs in the on- 
ward march of civilization, and strenuous and worthy rivals in all the arts of 
peace, there is no calamity which a great nation can invite which equals that 
which follows a supine submission to and injustice, and the conse- 
ional self- th which are shielded and 


ent loss of nati N E and honor, 
defended a people's safety greatness. 

Let us not, however, confuse the issue. These bills are not war 
measures, neither do they relate to any future policy of the Gov- 
ernment in respect to the free coinage of silver. These measures 
simply raise the question as to the p action to be taken with 
reference to the existing volume of gold, silver, and paper money. 
The ision for a new form of bond seems unnecessary and is 
an additional power given the Secretary of the Treasury, supple- 
menting the resumption act. 

Now, then, the question becomes material whether or not it 
shouldbe granted. The Administration has called upon Congress 
for relief in the exigency which confronts the Treasury in reference 
to the gold reserve. This is the issue raised by the President's 
message and emphasized by the recent interview of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in which he asks Congress to authorize the issue 
of gold bonds. Ican not consent that any obligation of the United 
States should be written in such terms as would exclude silver 
from an equal responsibility in the discharge of such obligation. 
I believe in the use of both gold and silver upon equal terms, but 
I do not intend to discuss that issue here. e questions for im- 
pe consideration at this moment are the causes which have 

ed to the invasion of the gold reserve, and the remedies necessary 
to restore and maintain it. 

If trade conditions were favorable, I think apprehensions as to 
the Treasury reserve would quickly dissipate; but the unfavor- 
able business situation 5 ing in this country during the last 
three or four years has resulted in an adverse balance of foreign 
trade, thus creating an unusual demand for our gold, to settle bal- 
ances due other countries. This gold has heretofore been supplied 
in large part by banks and individuals, but under the operations 
of the Sherman law and the act of May 31, 1878, the Government 
has been compelled to furnish a large part of the gold required for 
export. That is to say, these obligations, which under the con- 
struction of the Treasury Department are redeemable in gold if 
demanded by the holder, have been used as vehicles to raid the 
Treasury. ey have constituted the endless chain” which has 
despoiled our gold resources. It seems to me very clear, Mr. 
Speaker, that the difficulty arises from the large amount of un- 
covered paper which is redeemable by Treasury construction in 
gold alone. That is to say, we have issued a volume of peper 
money entirely out of proportion to the primary money held for 
its emption. z 

SHERMAN ACT. 


So long as the greenbacks only were in circulation there was 
no disturbance on this score, and the Treasury reserve was not 
under the constant menace of invasion. From January 1, 1879, 


the date of resumption, until the passage of the Sherman Act, 
July 14, 1890, a period of nearly twelve years, the total with- 
drawals of gold m the Treasury amounted to but $28,250,000. 
Then the greenback circulation was $346,681,016, while the gold in 
reserve for its redemption was $100,000,000. That is to say, there 
were about $3 of paper outstanding for every dollar held for its 
rede i This was a safe limit, and conclusively established 
to besuch by the limited gold withdrawals to which I have ad- 
verted. In an evil hour the Republican party, against the pro- 
test of the united voice of the Democratic y, enacted the 
Sherman law. It was indeed a ‘‘cowardly ift,” and recog- 
nized for the first time in our fiscal policy the vicious 2 
of the sub- Treasury scheme. It was the deadliest assault in 
this century by the enemies of silver under the guise of friendship. 

It dishonored silver by storing it away in the Treasury as mer- 
chandise, and issued in payment therefor Treasury notes redeem- 
able on demand in coin; and it conferred upon the Secretary the 
discretion to these notes either in gold or silver, while its 
author declaration that it was the established policy 
of the United States to maintain the parity” between the two 
metals. This declaration as to “parity” would seem to be some- 
what ironical in the light of subsequent events, inasmuch as the 
maintenance of “parity” under this law requires and permits 
gold payments only. Under this statute $139,583,280 of Sherman 
notes were outstanding December 1, 1895, and treated by the 
Treasury Department substantially as gold certificates, without 
any provision having been made by the Republican party to re- 
deem certificates by an increase of the gold reserve. This 
Treasury construction was originally made by President Harrison's 
Administration, and the notes, although issned in Pomen for 
silver bullion, are, as I have just stated, treated as gol: a, 
resting in mid-air, without any sufficient reserve for their re- 
demption. The and Sherman notes outstanding now 
amount to about $485,000,000. 

While the Government can easily float $3 of paper on the basis 
of $1 of redemption vec itis unsafe in times of financial peril, 
suchas these through which weare passing, to issue paper currency 
on the basis of $5 for every dollar of redemption money. 
Statement is conclusively demonstrated by the fact that from the 
passage of the Sherman Act until the first of the present month 
(a little more than five years) the Treasury has been drained of 
more than $375,000,000 of gold for redemption purposes. The 
“endless chain" continues its circle, and something should be 
done for the relief of the Treasury. To retire the greenbacks, 
as 3 by the President, seems to be unwarranted, as 
shown by the official statement of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
disclosing the meager withdrawals of gold during the long period 
of years when the greenbacks alone were the only charge against 
the gold reserve. The cloud upon the financial sky, not perhaps 
“larger than a man's hand,” first made its appearance in October, 
1891, after the enactment of the Sherman law. In that month a 
firm of bankers and brokers in New York, whose names I do not 


Shall it be met by a further issue of bonds? To this suggestion 
Imostearnestly dissent. It seems to me that the way is clear. Re- 
move the cause, and the effect will inevitably cease. The cause of 
existing troubles is in great measure found in the exercise of the 
discretion by the Secretary of the Treasury in favor of gold tore- 
deem Sherman notes. They were issued in payment of silver bul- 
lion. The silver bullion lies stored in our Treasury vaults, and 
if the of the Treasury will, pursuant to the authority 
of section 3 of the Sherman act, coin of the silver bullion pur- 
cbased under the provisions of this act as much as may be neces- 
sary to Leone for the red ion of the Treasury notes herein 
provided for," the situation be greatly reliev: I am sure 
thatthe present Secretary of the Treasury would reverse the exist- 
ing construction, if the matter were presented to him as an original 
proposition. This opinion rests upon his testimony given before 
the House Committee on Appropriations January 21, 1895, in 
which the following colloquy appears: 

Mr. SIBLEY. I would like to ask you (perhaps not o ee with 
the matter under on) what objection there could to having me 


option of redeeming either in silver or gold lie with the 
with the note holder? 


action of any of my pred: D 
ing to the Government at the beginning of resumption the o mof redeem- 
a d have worked 

y and there would have been no trouble growing out of it; but the 

Secretaries of the Treasury from the beginning of eres have pursued 

a policy of redeeming in gold or silver at the option of the holder of the paper, 

and if any Secretary afterw ted to e 

forced silver upon a man who wanted gold, or gold upon a man who wan 

silver, and especially if he had made that attempt at such a critical period as 
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we have had in the last two years, my judgment is it would have been very 
emcee ang 3 is a vast 1 Hep ode —-— a policy at > 

ginning and reversing a policy T na long 3 
and especially after the ituntion has been changed. 


tary Carlisle as to a 


tions, be well founded. urb- 
ance might result from the proposed reversal of poley in respect 
to the Sherman notes. The Secretary admits, however, that if 
this 8 had been adopted at the outset it would have ** worked 
beneficially.” Upon this question there seems to be no difference 
of opinion between the Secretary and myself. But the issue for 
pen determination is whether the existing construction shall 

maintained. The proposed change might not operate“ bene- 
ficially.” It is impossible to k definitely in advance of a trial 
of the policy. I am n pre to say, however, that the existing 
construction has res most disastrously, and should give place 
to some modification that will permit the use of both the gold and 
silver of the Treasury to meet the coin obligations of the Govern- 
ment. Thelaw under which the Sherman notes were issued gives 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, in p terms, the right to 
pay them eitherin goldor silver. This discretion must, however, 

exercised by the Secretary, and I challenge reference to one 
line of that law which permits him to abdicate his high duties and 
divest himself of onsibility by giving to the holder of the 
AR notes the right to elect that payment shall be made in 
go one. 

Such a policy obviously gives to the holder of these notes an 
unfair advantage. I desire to press this view somewhatearnestly 
upon the attention of the Secretary of the , because under 
the extraordinary ial rule under which this bill is now being 
.considered it is impossible to offerany amendment that will require 
the Treasury Department to deal with gold and silver s equal 
terms in meeting the obligationsof the Sherman law. e Com- 
mittee on Rules of the House have reported a rule, without prece- 
dent, for the consideration of the tariff bill and of the bond bill. 
which permits no amendment and requires the House either to 
accept the propositions as a whole or rejectthem as a whole. The 
House is therefore powerless under this new departure of the 
Republican Committee on Rules to do more than either accept or 
reject the measures as a whole. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, should the Secretary of the Treasury hesi- 
tate to make so pronounced a cary Qi inthe existing policy r t- 
ing the Sherman notes, why would it not be wise at least to follow 
in the lead of France, where the discretion of the finance minister 
is exercised by making equal payments of gold and silver in meet- 
5 So obligations of the Government? 

e law insists that the ** parity " between the two metals should 
be maintained. Howcansuch “ parity” be more certainly upheld 
than by dealing with both metals upon equal terms? y are 
both clothed with full legal-tender powers, and should under that 
authority be charged by the Secretary of the Treasury with 
duties and equal responsibilities. I know, Mr. S er, of no other 
way to properly maintain the parity” than by affording each 
metal an equal opportunity to disch the coin obligations im- 

upon the of the United States. Iam utterly ata 
oss to understand that policy which proclaims a ** parity" and yet 
denies to one of the two metals the privilege of exercising its full 
legal-tender qualifications. This discrimination necessarily oper 
ates to make one metal virtually redeemable in the other, and to 
unduly enhance the value of the metal in whose favor the dis- 
crimination is exercised. The effect of this policy is to devolve 
upon gold alone the duty of performing monetary functions, and 
this added duty necessarily operates to enhance its value, and 
thereby discriminates against silver and depreciates its value. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the situation is so plain that a **wayfaring 
man can not err therein.“ He that runs may read." The defi- 
ciency in current revenues is not properly chargeable with any 
responsibility for the raid upon the gold reserve. This reserve is 
being reduced, and has been heretofore depleted, because of un- 
favorable business conditions, and because it is inadequate in 
amount to meet the liabilities imposed by the $485,000,000 of out- 
standing Sherman notes and greenbacks, with the right of indefi- 
nite and perpetual redemption accorded by law to each. 

CONCLUSION. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, 5 stated my own views in refer- 
ence to the Treasury situation, I may say that, in the face of the 
present exigency, I will support any honoraole, just proponon 
that will afford relief to the suffering Treasury. In conclusion, I 
desire to summarize very briefly the situation in respect to the 
legislation pending. The Republican party have proceeded on 
the theory, as announced by their speakersin this debate, that the 
ga reserve has been depleted because of inadequate revenues. 

is * theory " (properly characterized as such, because it has no 
foundation in fact) is thoroughly discredited by the official state- 
ment of Secretary Carlisle, showing that during the fiscal years 
1891, 1892, and 1893, beginning July 1,1890, and terminating June 
80, 1893, the receipts of the Government surpassed its expenditures 
more than $39,000,000; and yet the gold withdrawals during this 


period amounted $117,212,258. He further shows that of the latter 
sum, $58,746,008 were withdrawn during the last nine months of 
the Administration of President Harrison. 

If, however, the Republican contention is correct, that the defi- 
ciency alone is responsible for the assault npe the gold reserve, 
why did er not content themselves with the passage of a meas- 
ure desi to make good the deficiency and rest their **exigent" 
8 legislation at that point? 

The deficiency for the year ending June 30, 1895, amounted 
to but $42,805,223.18. If that deficiency, with the one existing at 
the close of the prior fiscal year, be responsible for the depleted 
gold funds, why the necessity for the three so-called remedial propo- 
sitions which have been offered? With an annual deficiency of 
abont $40,000,000, they present a bill authorizing the issue of $50,- 
000,000 of 3 per cent 3-year certificates; a “horizontal” tariff bi 
imposing more than $40,000,000 of annual taxation for the benefit 
of the Treasury, and untold millions for the benefit of manufac- 
turers; and a bill to authorize the issue of 3 per cent 15-year bonds 
VAS Sealer: Tot finally, if th bl arty 

: er, let me say y, e ublican had 
been sincere in their diagnosis of the m ailment GR has 
wasted the resources of the gold reserve, they would have con- 
tented themselves with the passage of a measure designed to meet 
a temporary Treasury deficiency. But the ruling passion, stro 
even in death, is stronger still in the hour of victory. Not satisfi 
with meeting the temporary Treasury deficiency, they seized the 
first opportunity to attempt to restore to the statutes the protective 
system of taxation to which the Republican party is committed. 

he plea that the $40,000,000 of revenue is needed at this time by 
the ury is shown by Secretary Carlisle to be utterly falla- 
cious, and is only a flimsy subterfuge behind which is ambushed 
the organized avarice of protected monopolies. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, if the Republican party had been 
candid in their position 3 the coin obligations of the Gov- 
ernment, they would have responded to the President's message by 
the passage of a bill authorizing the issue of a gold bond, because 
they are committed by practice, if not by platform, to a single gold 
standard. The controlling forces of that party believe that the 
coin obligations of the Government should be paid in gold, if so 
demanded. Standing, however, upon the threshold of a Presi- 
dential contest, the Republican leaders in this House fail to ex- 
hibit the courage of their convictions, and adroitly evade the real 
issue by the of a3 per cent coin bond. Still, Mr. Speaker, 
I congratulate the Republican party, after having indulged in 
vituperative denunciation of the ident because of bond issues 
heretofore made, upon coming now, at this late hour, to give their 
sanction to the action already taken by the President, and upon 
bidding him Godspeed for the tuture by enlarging his powers and 
responsibilities under the resumption act. 


The Coin Redemption Fund. 


SPEEOH 
HON. ROBERT J. GAMBLE, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 27, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Mr. GAMBLE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER, I have endeavored to carefully consider the 
provisions of the pending bill, and am unable to discover any 
valid reasons why it should not receive my support. It makes 
no difference that the appeal comes to this House from an Execu- 
tive representing an opposite political faith. Our response must 
bemeasured by our own sense of patriotic duty and obligations to 
our once d under existing conditions—conditions, sir, that have 
been brought about by policies of administration, it seems to me, 
wantonly and persistently followed out by the Democratic party 
against the repeated warning, protest, and prophecy of the Re- 
publican organization. Higher motives than mere party advan- 
tageor resentment should actuate us as individuals, and we should 
answer this appeal from the nation's Executive, whether made in 
good faith or otherwise. 

The spectacle here presented appears to me anomalous. The 
Republican party meets the crisis promptly and with courage. 
By them a revenue bill was passed with great e3 ition to meet 
the demonstrated deficiencies in the Government's income, and it 
met the persistent opposition of the President's own party on this 
floor. The same opposition is made to the pending measure, both 
here and from the executive department. All the power of the 
Administration is exercised for some occult purpose to nullify the 
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efforts of the majority of this House to X yes the relief for which 
so strong an appeal was made. From the evidence at hand good 
faith seems wholly lacking in the Administration and its sup- 
porters on this floor. 

The Administration proposes, independent of any further legis- 
lation upon the subject, or any action taken hy OMM in the 

remises as indicated in the me e of the President, to issue 
Ponds for the purpose stated in the first section of the bill. 
Shall we, by the p e of the pending measure, make the 
interest lower, the time for which they are to run much shorter, 
and their sale public? Surely, if bonds are to be issued these 

rovisions are to the advantage of the Government. The power 
is 3 in the Secretary of the Treasury by existing law 
to issue bonds. It is not contemplated by this bill to give any 
new power to that officer. The only manner in which the pro- 
posed issue can be defeated is to repeal the law which authorizes, 
it. As both branches of Congress are now constituted would 
such a proposal receive favorable consideration? You may an- 


swer for yourself. 

Even if a bill were passed ng the statute of 1875 it is 
well known it would receive the Executive veto. With practical 
certainty it can be asserted the law will remain in force at least 
during the balance of the term of the present Executive. 

The legislative branch of the Government is powerless to repeal 
itifit were so disposed in the face of Executive opposition. If 
this, then, is the position by which we are confronted shall we 
not modify the provisions of the existing statutes in the interest 
of the people rather than have the Government again subjected 
to the exactions of the sale of last year. If I err, either in my 
conclusions or sense of duty as re the pending measure, it 
has not been without an earnest effort on my part to see clearly 
the issue and responsibility before me. 

We will not accuse Mr. Cleveland with such obtuseness that he 
believes the present Congress will carry out the recommendations 
of his message to authorize theissue of bonds payable in gold under 
any circumstances, or that the legal-tender notes under present 
conditions will be retired and withdrawn from circulation. Does 
he expect, at his call, the Republican party will renounce the policy 
of bimetallism for which it has uniformly declared? It has too 
long been the doctrine of the party that it now can, or should, 
abandon this vital principle, fraught with such vast interests to 
the .people of the country. From my understanding, I can not 
conceive, whatever views individuals may have upon the silver 
question, how an issue upon that subject can be logically injected 
into this discussion, or in what manner it is involved in the pending 
measure, 

The greenback was born in the necessities of war. The Repub- 
lican party brought it into being, and is responsible for its crea- 
tion. Its mission has been one of lasting honor to its authors, and 
it sustained itself as long as ublican legislation remained upon 
the national statute books. It has only recently been brought 
into disrepute by the suicidal enactments and hopeless incompe- 
tence of the present Administration. For more than thirteen 
years, from the date of resumption of specie payments to the ac- 
cession of Grover Cleveland as President in 1893, the gold reserve 
stood unimpaired, under legislation inaugurated by the Repub- 
lican party. No blight gorme taat golden era fell upon or stified 
the energies of the nation. Unexampled development marked 
every avenue of industrial and commercial life, the like of which 
no poopis ever witnessed. Great enterprises developed, industries 
extended, labor always found remunerative employment, with 
constantly increasing wages. In 1892 our industrial and commer- 
cial development had reached a point of prosperity that no peo- 
ple under any government had theretofore enjoyed. Peace and 
contentment reigned supreme within our borders, and we were 
the envy in material and domestic development of the nations of 
the world. The great national debt had been reduced with amaz- 
ing rapidity under Pu seien legislation. The annual interest 
charge thereon had inlike manner been diminished. Internal im- 
provements had been extended and developed, and a great pen- 
Sion list had been unfailingly provided for the veterans of the 
war. Noniggardly parsimoniousness in appropriations, or cov- 
ert attack in construction of pension laws, was made by any 
Republican Administration to save depleted revenues, like the 
present, but always and at all times good faith was kept with 
the defenders of the nation. 

By businesslike administration of the great fiscal affairs of the 
Government its obligations were always met, and no deficiency 
was ever apparent. No issue of bonds under the act of 1875, 
which was passed by a Republican Congress, was found neces- 
sary, except in the first instance, when specie payments were 
resumed. It remained for the present Administration to invoke 
the power reposed in its provisions. Sincethe date of resumption 
under the economic policy of the Republican party no statement 
from the Government records can be produced showing a deficit 
in income over the ordinary expenses of the Government until 


after the election of Grover Cleveland in 1892. Some months 
there were small deficiencies, but there was produced during the 
time of its operation an average monthly surplus exceeding 
$1,000,000. There has not been a month, with two exceptions, 
during the existence of the present tariff law but what there has 
been a deficiency in meeting the necessary expenses of the Gov- 


ernment. of a surplus its average monthly deficit has 
been $4,694,044. This fact alone is sufficient to condemn the 
licy upon which the last Presidential election was carried. 
e people now understand it, and their judgment has been 
most 1 expressed in the succeeding elections. 

In addition to this, although the gold reserve was intact when 
Mr. Cleveland was inaugurated, under his benignant reign of tar- 
iff reform it has adually vanished, and it became necessary to 
replenish this to the amount of $182,000,000 by bond issues. And 
again, the danger line has long since been , and the reserve 
és now nearly $40,000,000 below the line of safety. But notwith- 
standing these temporary inconveniences of the Administration, 
itisstill possessed of heroic courage, and is ready for war, even 
if within four days of its Venezuela declaration we are favored 
with a communication from the Executive of its threatened 
bankruptcy. 

It is not difficult to find an explanation for the present condition 
ofthe Treasury. It is the direct result of the operation of the 
Wilson bill, so called. The solution is made manifest from a com- 
parison of the effect of this act upon the Government revenues 
with that of the McKinley law. I quote from the last number of 
the American Economist, which shows the result, as taken from 
the official records of the Government, covering periods of the 
first fifteen months of the operation of each of these two acts: 
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Imports of gold coin and bullion 


M'KINLEY TARIFF. 
1890— 


Onto be ——— $655,595 
Novem 1, 602, 065 
December 1, 935, 601 
x 1891— 371,950 
r 

February .... i 1,231,339 
re o 7 5 5 
ay 4,923, 371 
June 4, 856, 264 
July....... 2,095,391 
doque 571, 451 
Ft 1, 534, 086 

ber... 149, 456 
November 1,787, 116 
Decem REEL PSA ILE 592,584 

Total, 15 months... 35, 792, 11 

Decrease under Gorman tariff to date 19, 759, 052 


$188, 812, 


ice. 
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Trade balan 
Net loss under Gorman tariff in 15 months — 


FACTS. 

The decrease in our ex of American ucts and manufactures dur- 
ing the first fifteen months of the Gorman tariff, as compared with the first 
fifteen months of the McKinley tariff, was $220,353,320. T 

'The decrease in our imports under the Gorman comparing the same 
periods, was $63,138,975. 

The excess of pem over inr in the McKinley period was 9 
n. E A ondes under the period, a loss, under the latter, 


$ 
Under the Gorman tariff we exported $20,010,210 more gold and imported 
.759,052 less gold than during the Makiniey — — 

The net loss in the trade balance of the United States has been 3198. 983.607 
d the first fifteen months’ operation of the Gorman tarif as compared 
with first fifteen months of the McKinley tariff. This loss is at the rate 
of $13,130,000 a month, or $500,000 for every business day in the month. 


The operation of the Wilson law has in every way been a direct 
menace to the agricultural interests of the entirecountry. Instead 
of opening up the markets of the world, as it was claimed it would, 
and increase our exports of the leading productions of the farm, 
its actual effect has demonstrated the reverse. The official pub- 
lication of the Treasury shows, as regards the productions referred 
to, by comparing the result of the first year of the operation of 
this act with that of the et law, that there was a decrease 
in the export of agricultural products amounting to $69,546,414. 
It also shows a like loss to our agriculturalists in the importation 
of articles that could have been 3 by our own farmers to 

transfer it,as has been the 


rted 
more than under the McKinley law. No account is here taken of 
the great loss in the value of the flocks or the product during the 
same time, in addition to the direct loss to our farmers in being 
robbed of a market that is justly their own. 

With this immense loss to the Government in trade, and the 
balance always against us under the operation of the present law, 
is it at all strange that we have trouble with the gold reserve? 
Gold sufficient to make good this difference in our foreign trade 
is taken from the country. It must be supplied from some source, 
and the Treasury of the United States seems to be the most accessi- 
ble. So long as the economic policy of the Democratic party is 
adhered to which brings about such a condition in our trade rela- 
— just ed will the Ms vemos rt E 7 75 funds of = 

8 re e Cy O: e ubican an 
3 balance f trado in oar dvor; and the effect ben Dx as 
it always has been heretofore, to stop the outflow of gold from our 


shores and bring to us instead the yellow metal sufficient to make 


good the balance of trade in our favor. The real seat of the pres- 
ent trouble is largely, if not wholly, due to a false economic policy, 
insisted upon by the 88 in the face of overwhelming facts 
as well as the logic of the present unfortunate condition of our 
national well-being. 

The statement of the Treasury Department which we received 
this morning shows, including the gold reserve, the available 
cash balance on hand a little und of $175,000,000. But the 
Administration, in order to save itself from bankruptcy, has 
53 the Treasury with upward of 8182, 000, 000 by the sale 
of bonds to maintain the gold reserve. Had this course not been 
resorted to and reliance alone placed on the Government reve- 
nues, the gold reserve long since would have been swept away, a 
deficiency would exist, and the poopie would then have had even 
a more tical demonstration of the logical effect of the Wilson 
= e 8 policies than they have 3 erushin 

o w been upon every avenue of our comme 
and Industrial life. : 

For thirteen years succeeding July 1, 1879, the total withdrawal 
of gold from the Treasury only amounted to $48,310,896, while the 
country was enjoying the security and confidence of Republican 
Administrations, and under its legislation undisturbed by the pros- 
p of a reversal of its tariff legislation by the Democratic party. 

ut from July 1, 1892, up to December 1, 1895, the withdrawals of 
gold amounted to upward of $360,000,000, and of this vast sum 
over $305,000,000 during that time was exported—found lodgment 
in foreign countries. It can thus be understood that the demand 
for gold is not from the American people, but itis n to 
supply the deficiency in our trade relations consequent upon 
tarif agitation by the "prr rigid mb commencing with its 
threat of the enactment of free e in 1892, and afterwards by 
its legislation upon the subject. 

Itis well understood that the balances in our foreign trade 
must be paid in gold. And when we addto this amount, under 
our present conditions, the vast interest charge annually paid to 
the holders of our securities abroad, aggregating substantially 
$15,000,000, and probably more than that, and also the amount 
spent by that large and increasing number of our population in 
foreign travel, ranging high into the millions, it is not surprisin 
that gold shipments are necessary to Reg our accounts balanc 
with the nationsof the world. A policy that allows the shipment 
of gold to foreign countries to go on unchecked is unwise, un- 
philosophical, and suicidal. The reversal of the tariff policy of 
the Government has prone about this unfortunate condition in 
our financial operations. Itoccurs to me it would be the policy of 
wisdom to again inaugurate that system which gave us a balance 
in our foreign exchanges sufficient to liquidate the vast amount 
we must at any rate pay to our foreign creditors, rather than add 
to it, as we are now doing under present legislation. Other 
expedients will be but temporary, but this ccurse will give us the 
permarent relief. 

Witha depleted Treasury as the result of its un-American policy, 
with a vanishing and constant fading gold reserve as a resultant 
from the same cause, with blind adherence to mistaken theories, 
the Administration is finally overwhelmed. After sarng by dark- 
lantern tactics contracted with foreign syndicates and imposed 
bond obligations on the Government aggregating $162,315,400, at 
long time and at usurious rates of interest, the 9 of this 
ignoble business now ap to the majority of this House, repre- 
senting the only party that has shown capacity for government 
for the past thirty-five years. However humiliating the spectacle, 
or however much resentment we may feel, obedience to patriotism 
and to duty commands this response in the enactment of the measure 
proposed. We have already provided revenue, but the present 
exigencies plainly demand even more for the immediate needs of 
the Government. 

As Republicans, we do not believe in, and never have put in 
practice, policies necessitating the issue of bonds in time of 


peace. 
. The law of 1875, however, is still in force, and authorizes the 
issue. ; 

The Administration proposes to exercise the power, whether ac- 
tion is had by Congress or not. Already it is asserted, with an 
assurance of fact, that negotiations are practically completed with 
the same representatives whose cunning and avarice cost the Gov- 
ernment so dearly in the last issue, to say nothing of our national 
self-respect. Shall we refuse to pass this bill, when by its terms it 
makes such contracts impossible? If we fail to pass it, it is prac- 
tically a justification and indorsement of the acts of the Adminis- 
tration. Is this not one of the motives for the opposition? If it 
be true, as is charged, that secret negotiations are already being 
conducted by the Administration for the sale of $100,000,000 to 
$200,000,000, and a contract has been or is about to be entered into 
with the representative of the same or like syndicate to which the 
last sale was made, it occurs to me the proceeding can not be too 
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strongly denounced on this floor or by the American people. If 
such methods are being pursued, they a; to me iniquitous. 
The Administration can afford to wait for the action of Con- 
ge and not be in too unseemly haste. The saving to the 

overnment in the low rate of interest, as well as in the time the 
bonds would run under this bill rather than proceeding under 
existing law, would be enormous. After having appealed to Con- 
gress, it would be a grave act of official discourtesy to negotiate a 
sale of bonds before both Houses have a full and fair opportunity 
to make answer to the President's appeal. 

Under the law of 1875 bonds can only be issued for ten years at 
5 per cent, or for thirty years at 4 per cent. It is pro bythis 
bill to also authorize the issue of bonds bearing interest not to ex- 
ceed 3 per cent, and redeemable at the pleasure of the United States 
in coin after five years from date, and payable in fifteen years. 
Whenever bonds are to be issued, the tary of the Treasury 
must advertise the same. The proceeds must be used for the pur- 
pose of redemption, and for no other purpose. 

It appears to me that these 5 are all in favor of the 
Government. It gives a lower rate of interest, and limits the time 
in which the bonds are to run, and places the redemption at the 
option of the Government. It also prevents the repetition of an 
iniquitous and disgraceful contract, unjust to the Government 
and humiliating to our people. It allows our own ple to be 
open competitors for our nation's securities, and I believe their 
patriotic sentiment and ability will at all times be.equal to the 
emergency or the necessities of the Government, especially with 
returning prosperity in the assurance of a Republican victory in 
1896. 


With the Republican in possession of all the depart- 
ments of the Government, as it surely will be in 1897, there will 
be no necessity for the exercise of the authority conferred by the 
proposed measure. A new era will again be upon us as a people, 
Mis prs and quickened by the pulse beat of Republican courage 
and hope. 

Under this bill there could be no retirement of the greenbacks, 
any more than under existing law. The proviso of the bill clearly 
negatives any such construction. The law of 1878 still remains in 
for and is specifically referred to in the bill. Thatlaw provides 
as follows: 


And whenever any of said notes may be received into the „under 
any law, from any source whatever, and shall belong to the Uni Sta 
they shall not be retired, canceled, or destroyed, but be issued and pai 


out again and kept in circulation. 


Under this bill I can see no way in which the circulation of the 
currency can be contracted. It is made the duty of the Secretary 
e the Treasury to reissue, pay out again, and keep them in circu- 

tion. 

Ihave heard no serious objection made to the second section of 
the bill. Its provisions are so plainly requisite, usual, and nec- 
ne it would seem idle to argue the necessity of its enact- 
men 

I would, therefore, summarize my conclusions upon the pend- 
ing measure as follows: 

1. The bill is not a departure from Republican doctrine, but 
simply supplements the present statute, leaving all existing pro- 
visions in full force upon the subject. 

2. The power to borrow for the p indicated in the first 
section now exists, and itis the granting of no new authority to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and is a matter of detail only. 

3. The provisions are all in favor of the Government making 
the rate of interest lower and the time for which the bonds are 
to run much shorter. 

4. It prevents any secret contract in the future with a foreign 
syndicate and gives our own citizens an opportunity of purchas- 
ing the securities of the Government in the open market and upon 
fair competition. 

5. It will give greater national self-respect, by having our own 
citizens hold our securities, rather than appealing to foreign rep- 
resentatives. 

6. It meets the present emergency promptly, and saves the na- 
tion’s credit and the integrity of the 3 

7. It will preserve the gold reserve for the use which the origi- 
nal law contemplated and prevent it from being wantonly di 
verted to replace the deficiencies in the revenues. 

8. It condemns the methods of the Administration in prior sales 
of bonds, and to defeat this measure would be construed by it as 
a justification of its proceedings. 

9. It 1n no sense can be used to retire the greenbacks or to con- 
tract the circulation. 

10. To opposeit drives me into cooperation with Democracy, 
whose wiel om in legislation or administration has never yet 
developed in me, by practical example, the profoundest faith. 


Revenue. 


REMARKS 


or . 


HON. JOEL P. HEATWOLE, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 26, 1895, 


.2149) to tem in venue to 
Onde n or VCC eee 

Mr. HEATWOLE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The first necessity of the Government is revenue 
sufficient to pay all its obligations as they mature. This bill 
aims to secure revenue which the last Democratic Congress failed 
to provide. Noman on the Republican side pretends to say that 
it is all that he desires as a revenue bill, and itis brought forward 
and 5 by Republicans at this time to meet an emergency. 
Under ublican control no such emergency would have arisen, 
as it has always been the policy of the Republican party, as it is 
to-day, to provide sufficient revenue to properly carry on the 
Government. hon ts i K 

This emergency began when the people after thirty years—a 

iod in which many forgot the disasters of the last time the 
ocratic peer was in control—trusted that party with full 
power in both legislative branches of the Government and the ex- 
ecutive branch as well. Up to that time there had been no ques- 
tion about maintaining the goldreserve. Uptothat time the gold 
reserve had never been attacked. Up to that time it had never 
been to draw upon the gold reserve, in a roundabout 
manner, to pay the running expenses of the Government. 

In November, 1892, when the returns had all been counted and 
it was known that the Democrats had not only carried the Presi- 
dency, but the House and Senate as well, there began that depres- 
sion which the country has suffered from ever since, and from 
which it will not recover, in my ju: ent, until the Republicans 


are restored to power in every branch of the Government and can 
undo what the ocratic has done and do what the Demo- 
cratic party has left undone. e result of that election caused 


the business interests of the country to suspend. Every industry 
was threatened by free trade. Capital was withdrawn from busi- 
ness enterprises. Money was held in strong boxes, and did not 
seek investment in the usual channels because no one could tell 
what mischief the party now in full control would do. The threat- 
ened attack upon the protected industries of the country pro- 
claimed in the Democratic national platform was nearly as effica- 
cious in causing a stagnation in business as was the fulfillment. 

A natural result of Democratic success was a decrease of reve- 
nues of the Government. Importers bought as small stocks as 
possible, waiting until they could reap the harvest of Democratic 
pledges and bring their goods in at reduced tariff rates. There 
was a decreased demand for all goods on account of the hard 
times and the industrial stagnation following theelection. Reve- 
nues fell off even before the present tariff law was prepared. The 
passage of the bill did not aid business nor secure an in 
revenue. Instead there has been a constant growing deficiency 
ever since. More revenue was promised by the Democrats asa 
result of increased importation. But now we have had an in- 
creased importation, and still the deficit grows larger. The rates 
of duty are not high enough to provide sufficient revenue, yet the 
imports far and the exports. 

t is this latter fact to which may be attributed the raid upon 
the gold reserve. With a balance of $160,000,000 against us it is 
natural that ma must be drawn out of this country to pay the 
difference. Should the balance be in favor of this country there 
is little doubt that the gold reserve could be easily protected, as 
there would be no demand upon it to per foreign exchange. It 
has been demonstrated that the demand for gold was for commer- 
cial transactions, and what has been called a **raid" was nothing 
more than a demand created by business conditions. If the pres- 
ent bill should check foreign importations, create a demand for 
goods produced at home, and turn the tide of trade into domestic 
channels, I believe we would not be troubled with the so-called 
raids“ unless they should be made by the officers of the Treasury 
to ey ee running expenses of the Government. 

_if this bill should check the tide of importation, and at the same 
time raise the revenue ne to meet the deficit, then it will 
accomplish what it is intended to do. It may not be adequate for 
both of these purposes, and for that reason I will support a bill 
authorizing the issue of short-time, low-interest bonds of small 
denomination to meet emergencies until the Republicans are in 
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further result, thousands of acres of land that stood in danger of being 
impoverished through the long-continued cultivation of wheat arenow being 
strengthened and reclaimed to usefulness by the change from wheat to 


barley. 
The full effect and benefits of the 30-cent duty are now but just beginnin 
to make themselves manifest. The excellent quality of the barley raised 
in the States above referred to is rapidly making friends for it everywhere, 
and more particularly in those sections of the country where formerly 
Canadian y was in general use. It can not be claimed that the Ameri- 
can cereal is erior to its foreign rival, as witness the unexcelled reputa- 
tion of Milwaukee beer, in the manufacture of which our own barley is 
almost exclusively Se. We firmly believe that if the present duty is 
5 rre Canadian ley will eventually be driven entirely from the 


“On the other hand, if the Wilson bill becomes a law and the duty be re- 
duced to an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent, the floodgates on the other side 
will promptly discharge such an enormous load of barley into our land as 
can not but prove disastrous to the interests of the American farmer. He 
has spent money, time, and brains in the laudable enterprise of furnishing 
the brewers and distillers of our land with a grade of barley that shall an- 
swer all the requirements as to quality. The question is, we encourage 
him herein by retaining the present duty, or 1l we expose him to ruinous 
competition? Ruinous it AA will be, for Canada is in position to send 
us with ease from 15.000,000 to 25.000,00 bushels of barley per annum, and far 
more if necessary. If she could unload on us more than 11,000,000 bushels 
per annum when the specific duty was 10 cents per bushel, then how much 
more will she dump on these shores under an ad valorem duty of but 20 per 
cent, which will in €: not amount to more than from 6 to 8 cents per 

he bill proposes, and we prophesy that in the Mi 
first year thereafter not less than 15.000,000 bushels of Canadian barley wi 
come across the line, thus crowding out an — — quantity of American <a 

Canada enjoys a great advan- 


full control again and a safe and equitable tariff measure can be 
framed upon Republican principles, which will not only produce 
sufficient revenue, but will turn the balance of trade in favor of 
this country andido away with the necessity of protecting the gold 
reserve, which is now drawn upon so heavily to meet foreign bal- 
ances. 

No one on this side of the Chamber can be wholly satisfied with 
the present law, nor as it will be after this billamendsit. It will 
take weeks to prepare a measure to meet the wishes of the Repub- 
licans of this House, and it is well known that when such a meas- 
ure is prepared it will not meet the approval of the Democratic 
Executive. When such a bill is prepared it will be found that 
more hearty support will be accorded it than is now given a meas- 
ure which is temporary only, and which is intended for an emer- 
gency, and that alone. 

I have the honor to represent an agricultural district. My con- 
stituents have had a few years of Democratic tariff, and they do 
not approve of it, They know that protection for agricultural 
interests is as important as protection for manufacturing interests. 
And, in fact, even more so. Whenthereceiptsof the manufacturer 
are reduced below his expenditures he can reduce wages to the 
* scale, or can close his factory and await better times. 
The farmer must sow and reap, and accept the prices which are 
offered for his products, no matter how low they may be made by 


125 ; ^ f, “Tt must not be forgotten that hi 
competition with foreign products. When the workingman is | tage over the 5 States 51 the Northwest in that she is closer 
than they are to the t bre centers of the East, notably Buffalo, Roch- 


thrown out of employment and his mw reduced,he is not so 
large a purchaser of the products of the-farm. There is a surplus 
of products, and then the laws of doh gh and demand work to the 
de ent of the farmer. Indirectly the home market is one of 
the great dependencies of the farmer to keep up the prices of his 
products. 

But it is where the foreign importations come in direct competi- 
tion with the products of our fields that the farmer finds he has 
sustained the greatest loss by Democraticascendancy. Theimpor- 
tation of Russian and Canadian barley has caused a decline in the 
price of that cereal which has been marked in every farming dis- 
trict in the United States, and more especially in Minnesota and 
the States on the Canadian frontier and which by lake transporta- 
tion are compelled to compete with the Russian article. The tariff 
act of 1890 advanced the duty on barley from 10 to 30 cents per 
bushel and the imports of barley fell off from 10,000,000 bushels to 
less than 2,000,000. During the time this law was in operation 
the farmers of the United States increased their barley product 
15,000,000 bushels over the average for eight years. The increase 
in one year was worth to the farmers over $6,000,000, which is one 
of the items that has gone to swell the balance of trade against the 
United States in the past year and a half of Democratic tariff. In 
the past twenty years, from 1873 to 1893, the production of barley 
has increased nearly 118 per cent, from 32,000,000 in 1873 to 69,869,- 
000 in 1893. 

The farmers of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and the Dakotas have had 
the experience of seeing Russian barley sold in competition with 
their own products in the great markets of the West, Chicago and 
Milwaukee. These cities as a market are best described in a com- 
munication of the Milwaukee Malt and Grain Company in Janu- 
ary, 1894, when the Democratic bill was before the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

'They said under above date: 


In these cities is vegan roportion of the barley grown in Wis- 
8 and Iowa, whic! thres Sta together with California, 
ish more than one-half of the barley crop of the United States. In six 
years, from 1881 to 1889 inclusive, the combined receipts of barley at Mil- 
waukee and Chicago averaged 17,300,564 bushels per annum. Then came the 
increased duty, and in line with it the receipts uring the subsequent years 
rom ved ran up to an annual average of 25,706,923 bushels, an increase of 
24004 ushels per annum. i E 
* In support of this statement we herewith append in detail the official fig- 
ures of the secretaries of,r tively, the Chamber of Commerce of - 
waukee and the Board of e of cago: 


dump: 
the lake iow that it costs them virtually nothing to market their barley, 
aul it there themselves by teams, thus avoiding the payment of an: 


to d 

ed bushel. And what does it cost the farmers of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
owa, the Dakotas, and Nebraska to lay their barley down in the aforemen- 

aot American markets, Buffalo and Oswego? m 10 to 15 cents per 
mshel. 


Every farmer who has received a low price for his products 
now realizes that the predictions made in the above letter were 
based on sound principles and that the man who wrote it was 
fully alive to the importance of protecting the products of the 


It is also interesting to note how the imports of barley fell off 
under the protective duty of 30 cents per bushel of the Republican 
tariff and increased in when the Democratic tariff went into 
effect. The figures given are for the past six yan ended June 
30, which include the year just before the new Republican tariff 
went into effect and the years subsequent: 


Heretofore Canada has been our greatest competitor in the bar- 
ley market, but since the Democratic tariff went into operation 
the Russians have begun exporting barley to this country, and un- 
less the ony is restored she will prove a formidable competitor. 
For a period of seven years, from 1881 to 1887, the average export 
value of Russian barley was 35 cents per bushel at the port of 
shipment. At the above price the Democratic tariff would add 
104 cents, and about 4 cents a bushel for freight would make the 

rice at New York 49} or 50 cents per bushel. It is known that 

ussia is ready to produce barley much cheaper than this, and 
unless the duty is restored the Western farmer will find his former 
well-established and 5 prices reduced to a figure that 
will make the raising of barley far from profitable. 

But the farmers of Minnesota, Wisconsin, lowa, and the Da- 
kotas have still a greater rival to fear than Old Canada and Rus- 
sia, if the present duty on barley is to remain. 

In the far northwest, on the other side of the British boundary 


10.800.127 line, lies a stretch of country 1,500 miles wide, where the Domin- 
n cnr ion Government is offering every inducement to settlers. 

338 55 The season is so short that only crops grown in least possible 
12, 524, 538 time will ripen before the fall frosts. 

15, en Barley is one of these crops. 7 

mo f The possibilities of production is unlimited. 

13,319, 845 Since the Democratic tariff law was passed thousands of acres 


of this country have been devoted to barley, and millions of acres 
will follow if it is to remain. 

Barley is one of the oe which the farmers of my district have 
heretofore found profitable to diversify with their other-products. 
If they are granted a reasonable protection they can make it prof- 
itable. They are also interested in many other agricultural 


Is not the aforementioned phenomenal increase of 8,406,359 bushels Pd 
annum in the receipts of American barley at but two points proof ve 
that the duty of 30 cents per bushel has resulted in a t benefit to the 
American farmer? It can not be denied that the higher duty has stimulated 
to a degree hitherto 8 the cultivation of barley in the States of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, North Dakota, and Nebraska, and that. as a 
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products which the Republican tariff protects and which the Demo- 
cratic tariff places upon the free list, or only grants a small duty 
which is far from adequate. If the present bill were not an 
emergency measure, I should like to have offered amendments to 
the agricultural schedule which would have furnished sufficient 
protection to the farmers of the whole country. I apprehend 
when the time comes to frame a bill on Republican lines that the 
men charged with that duty will give due care to all the vast in- 
terests of the United States, and that the agricultural interests 
will share the beneficent care to which they are entitled and which 
they can only expect in Republican legislation. 

So much has been said in the past by Democratic orators on the 
stump and in the Halls of Congress concerning the great results 
that would accrue to American agriculturists by free trade or a 
reduction of duties by reason of an increased demand for Ameri- 
can products, that some figures on this linearepertinent. ‘Throw 
open your ports to the world and you will capture the markets of 
the world,” they have asserted time and again. We have tried 
that long enough to see how it works. The following table shows 
what has been the result, so far as the exports of many agricultural 

roducts are concerned. The fi given are for the year ended 
une 30, 1894, under a Republican tariff, and the year ended June 
30, 1895, under the Democratic tariff: 


1894. 1895. 
4,740,586 | 1,556,715 
63,425,655 | 25,507, 153 
11,053,213 | 5, 462, 563 
72,102,644 | 58,440,006 
2:150,047 | 1,008,366 
10,535,991 | 14,949, 647 
5, 671, 352 540, 975 
53,588,800 | 25,090,339 
87,958,280 | 75,831,639 


It will be seen by these figures that the farmers of the United 
States are not capturing the markets of the world very fast under 
the Democratic tariff law. I append hereto principal agricultural 

roducts, showing the tariff rates of 1890 and the reductions made 
P the act of 1894. The rates of 1883 are also given. Many of the 
rates were changed in the Democratic bill from a specific to an 
ad valorem rate, which allows undervaluations, working a greater 
injustice to the farmer. 


Comparative tariff on agricultural products. 


Law of 1883. | Republican | Democratic tariff of 1894. 


90 per cent ad valorem. 


10 cents per 
bushel. 
10 per cent 20 per cent ad valorem. 
10 cents per 20 per cent ad valorem. 
bushel. 
10 cents per 20 per cent ad valorem. 
bushel. 
amer ac pan 20 per cent ad valorem. 
mshel. 
Butter 4 cense. per 4 cents per pound. 
und. 
Cheese . 4 cents per 4 cents per pound. 
pound. 
10 per cent.. 20 per cent ad valorem. 
Freese 8 cents per dozen. 


d 
$2 per ton. .. per ton. 
8 cents per % t cents per pound. 
pound. P 
15 cents per 15 cents per bushel. 
bushel. 
cents per 20 cents per bushel. 
bushel. bushel 
Garden seeds 20 per cent..| 20 per cent..| 10 per cent ad valorem. 
Bacon and hams........ 2 ponb por 5 e 20 per cent ad valorem. 
und. 
Beef, mutton, etc.......| 1 cent per | 2 cents per | 20 per cent ad valorem. 
pound. pound. 
10 cents per | 11 cents per | Free. 
pound. pound. 
12cents per | 12 cents per | Free, 
und. pound. 
2j cents per | 32 per cent..| Free. 
ound. 
5 cents per | 50 per cent..| Free, 
pound. 
$1perpound | $2.75 er | $2.25 per pound. 
pound. 
15 conie per | $2 per pound | $1.50 per pound. 
pound. 
Allotherstemmed..| 40 cents per | 50 cents per | 50 cents per pound, 
pound. d. 


I also give the rates imposed by Canada upon American farm 
products, which show the opposition that would be met with in 
the Dominion if American farmers should undertake tc capture 
that market for their surplus products: 


Canadian tariff on agricultural products. 
Animals, living, not elsewhere specified, 20 per cent ad valorem. 
Live hi 1} cents per pound. 
Teents per nd, when in barrel, the barrel to be free. 
Meats, fresh, 3 cents per pound. 
Canned meats and canned poultry and game, extracts of meats and fluid 
beef not medicated, and M" p 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Mutton and lamb, fresh, W per cent ad valorem. 
Poultry and game, 20 per cent ad valorem. 
Lard, lard compound and similar substances, cottolene, and animalsterine 
of all kinds, 2 cents por noa 
Tallow and stearic acid, 20 per cent ad valorem. 
Beeswax, 10 per cent ad valorem. 
e 25 Ves ceng - valorem. 3 es * 
3 e and other soa ders., pumice, silver and mineral soa; 
s nio, And like articles, 55 per. dent ad valorem. EN 
p, common or laundry, not perfumed, 1 cent per pound, 
Castile soap, mottled or white, 2 cents per pound. 
Glue and mucilage. 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Feathers, undressed, 20 per cent ad valorem. 
Feathers, 30 per cent ad valorem. 
E 5 cents per dozen. 
Butter, 4 cents per pound. 
Cheese, 3 cents per pound. . 
Condensed milk, 3 cents per P pes ce 
Condensed coffee, condensed coffee with milk, milk foods and all similar 
preparations, 30 per cent ad valorem. 
Apples, 40 cents per barrel, including the duty on the barrel. 
Beans, 15 cents per bushel. 
Buckwheat, 10 cents per bushel. 
, 10 cents per bushel. 
Potatoes, 15 cents per bushel. 
Rye, 10 cents per bushel. 
we fonr, M per barrel. 
A r ton. 
Vv fables, when fresh or dry-salted, n. e. s., 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Barley, 30 per cent ad valorem. 


t. 
Buckwheat meal or flour, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 
Corn meal, 40 cents per barrel. 

Oats, 10 cents per bushel. 


Oatmeal, 20 per cent ad valorem. 
dy, three-tenths of 1 cent per pound, but 
valorem. 
Rice, cleaned, 11 cents Ved pound. 
sago, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


cent ad valorem. 

Macaroni and vermicelli, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Starch, including farina, corn starch or flour, and all parations having 
the qualities of starch, 1} cents per RUM the weight of the package to be in 
all cases included in the weight for duty. 

Seeds, viz., garden, fleld, and other seeds for agricultural and other pur- 

when in bulk or in large parcels, 10 per cent ad valorem; when put up 
E small papers or ' parcos, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mustard, ground, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mustard, 15 ead cent ad valorem. 

Sweet potatoes and yams, 10 cents per bushel. 

Tomatoes, fresh, 20 cents A bushel and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

iue PASKALA M oen (oc pence: Gin wate bt ok tua tena OE CINA TAATAI 
other cen r pound; the of the cans or other 
to be N in the weight for duty. 

Ser! sauces, and catsups, inclu soy, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Racy cents per bushel, upon entry for warehouse, subject to excise reg- 
ulations. 


1 Extract of malt (nonalcoholic), for medicinal purposes, 25 per cent ad va- 
orem. 

Hops, 6 cents per nd. 

Compressed yeast, in bulk or mass of not less than 50 pounds, 3 cents per 
po Kages weighing less than 50 pounds, 6 cents per nosed the 
weight of the pac in the latter case to be included in the weight for duty, 
Yeast cakes and baking powders, 6 cents per pound, the weight of the - 
age to be included in the weight for duty. 

MA , viz, apple, cherry, peach, pear, plum, and quinco of all kinds, 3 cents 
each. 

Grapevines, and gooseberry, raspberry, currant, and rose bushes; — 
fruit plants, n. e. A and shade, lawn, and ornamental trees, shrubs, an 


et 5 — ries, raspberries, strawberries, cherries, and 
ac es, gooseberries, es, straw es, cherries, cur- 
rants, n. e.s., 2 cents per ovd tha weight of the package to be included in 
the weight for duty. 

Cranberries, plums, and quinces, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Prunes, 1 cent per pound, including raisins and dried currants. 

Apples, dried, desiccated, or evaporated; da: figs,and other dried, desic- 
cated, or evaporated fruits, n. e. s.,25 per cent ad valorem. 

Grapes, 2 cents per pound. 

Oranges, lemons, and limes, in boxes of capacity not exceeding 2j cubic e 
25 cents per box; in one-half boxes, capacity not exceeding 1 cubic feet, 1: 
cents per half box; in cases and all other packages, 10 cents per cubic foot 
holding ca: uy in bulk, $1.50 per 1,000 oranges, lemons, or limes; in 
not excoe ing in capacity that of the 196-pound flour barrel, 55 cents per 

rrel. 

Peaches, 1 cent per pound, the weight of the package to be included in the 
weight for duty. 

Fruits, in ER cansor other packages, 2 cents per pound, the weight on 
which duty shall be payable to include the weight of the cans or other pack- 


es. 
bee es reserved in brandy, or preserved in other spirits, $1.90 per gallon. 
Jellies, jams, and 88 3 cents per pound. 
Honey, in the comb or otherwise, and imitations and adulterations thereof, 
8 cents per pound. 


` 
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Revenue, 


REMARKS 
on 


HON. BINGER HERMANN. 


OF OREGON, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 26, 1895, 


ill R. 2749) to temporarily increase revenue to meet the expense: 
ah ecru 9 99 Sereda against a deficiency. ^ 
Mr. HERMANN said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I avail myself of the opportunity given to ex- 
press my views and those entertained by a large majority of the 
ple whom I have the honor to represent in this the great coun- 
cil chamber of the nation. 
We have assembled, sir, under remarkable conditions. The an- 
nual message of the President notifies us of what we are already 
i y aware, that our domestic concerns are in such a per- 
plexing and delicate predicament as to require 1 and wise 
treatment.” These are his words. Before this House was organ- 
ized under the rules, and within eighteen days from the first, an- 
other message comes to us from the Executive in which he reminds 
Congress of his 1 comments on the country’s unhappy situa- 
tion, and then he says: 
This condition is intensified by the prevalence in certain quarters of sudden 
and unusual apprehension and timidity in business circles. 
Still further on he says: 
We are in the midst of the season of perplexity caused by our dangerous 
and fatuitous operations, 
Since this second message we have also had a third in reference 
to the perils which threaten us from abroad. 
NEVER SO MANY MESSAGES IN THE SAME TIME. 


Never before since the beginning of our Government have we 
had so many messages in the same brief interval from any Presi- 
dent, and all breathing such di dent spirit and predicting such 
calamitous results. From the day this Administration first went 
into power not one encouraging message has yet come from the 
Chief Magistrate to the people’s representatives, and not one 
cheerful ray has that Administration contributed to inspire hope. 
We recall the very outset, when we were summoned to this Cap- 
itol in the heat of the summer, in extraordinary session, when we 
listened to a doleful message, in which it was proclaimed to all 
the world that there existed “an alarming and extraordinary 
business situation, involving the welfare and prosperity of all our 

ple." This situation was attributed to the continuance of the 
erman law, and we were assured if this obstacle to e 
were repealed all would be well, because, as we were reminded, 
the ills which had in a few months befallen us were cha 
able to Congressional legislation touching the purchase and coin- 
age of silver by the General Government.” e very message, 
with the extraordinary meeting of the nation's Congress, as if in 
war time, did much to intensify the e ie. Bani d which 
everywhere had already bred distrust, evil forebodings, and alarm; 
and yet these were not occasioned by the operations of the so-called 
Sherman law. But the law was hurriedly repealed. The con- 
tinued and greatly increased depression, ics, business failures, 
and commercial ruin everywhere which followed afford the best 
proof that the President's diagnosis of the nation's condition was 
incorrect. 
FREE-TRADE PRESIDENTS ALL REPORT EMPTY TREASURIES. 


The alarming messages of Grover Cleveland recall to our minds 
the historic parallel with every message from a free-trade Presi- 
dent. We remember the wretched failure of James Buchanan, 
the financial distress, bankruptcies, and universal hard times which 
befell the country under his Administration. Just as we see it now: 
there was then an empty , bonds were issued, moneys 
borrowed to pay the current e ses of the Government, high 
rates of interest paid, the imports exceeded the exports, we were 
buying more than we were selling, there was a distrust in foreign 
countries as to our securities, and a lack of confidence at home. 
And yet, with all this, there was an abundance of that which the 
soil produces and a rich store of resources which only wanted the 
quickening spirit of an American policy to produce a generous ac- 
tivity, remunerative capital, profitable markets, good prices, and 
industrial 8 et us reproduce that well- remembered 
portion of Buchanan's message in 1857. Read what he there says: 

In the midst of unsurpassed plenty. in all the elements of national wealth, 
we find our manufactories suspended, labor of different kindsabandoned, and 
thousands of useful laborers thrown out of employment and reduced to want. 

If this gloomy oe were read to most people to-day and the 
author’s name withheld, it would be said to be the production of 


President Grover Cleveland. Thesame policies produce the same 
results. They can all be described in the same meng aps d When 
the sickened nation reaches that condition, history teaches us that 
there is but one medicine which will restore the patient, and that 
remedy is a protective tariff. 


REPUBLICAN PRESIDENTS REPORT PROSPERITY. 


We have read the gloomy portrayal of national affairs when 
free-trade Presidents describe the close of their unhappy Admin- 
istrations. Let us now read the contrast of a Republican or pro- 
tective tarif Administration in the last message of President 
rison, He said: 

In submitting my annual m: 
being able to say that the general conditions affectin: e commercial and 
industrial interests of the Ünited States are in the highest degree favorable. 
A comparison of the existing conditions with those of the most varied period 
in the history of the 8 will, I believe, show that so high a dexree of 
88 A b N ion of the comforts of life were never be- 

The student of history would at once say, in reading that mes- 
sage, that it described the splendid results of a Republican Admin- 
istration. 

HARD TIMES FOLLOWED CLEVELAND'S INAUGURATION. 

Within ninety days after that cheering message was read to the 
American people Grover Cleveland was inaugurated, and imme- 
diately a chill came over thecountry. Capital fled in terror from 
the busy haunts, enterprises withered, factories suspended, busi- 
ness houses failed or reduced their trade, the mines closed or 
worked on diminished wages, laborers were without work, the 
mills and the farms suffered all alike. Why this immediate 
change in our conditions? The answer is self-evident. The 
profitable American market opened its capacious gates to the 
paue of a foreign soil and a foreign labor, and the energetic 

ome toiler found himself 3 to the cheap competition Which 

isplaced him in the market. etide quickly turned. It is easy 
to destroy confidence, as it is difficult to restore it. With our 
own factories and forges, and farms and mines, and mills de- 
prived of their accustomed traffic, and that traffic largely sup- 
plied by the foreign competitor, what else could be expected 
than that which we now experience? The first effects of the 
Cleveland Administration are seen in our foreign trade relations. 
The repeal of the McKinley law threw down the bars. We at 
once increased our p from abroad, and soon we were 
buying more than we were selling. Our imports exceeded our 
exports. The balance of trade was against us. The American 
go d went to Europe. It was used in foreign factories, forei 
arms, and mines, and it was paid to foreign wages. Under the 
9 Administration the balance of trade was in our favor 
an 
th 


to Congress I have t satisfaction in 


the European gold came to America. It found its way into 

e and among the people. We not only had abundant 

money, but we had abundant circulation. There was no alarm 

from the so-called Sherman law. Nobody called for its repeal, 

and nobody said then, as Mr. Cleveland declares now, that we 

are in the midst of the season of perplexity caused by our danger- 
ous and fatuitous operations." 


FREE TRADE INCREASES IMPORTS AND DECREASES EXPORTS. 

Itis a well-established fact that whenever in this country we 
have a free-trade or tariff-for-revenue Administration we at once 
increase our imports and decrease our exports. A few facts will 
illustrate. 

For woolens the Wilson bill took effect January 1, 1895. The 
first six months after this we imported from abroad 19,418,029 
pounds of woolens and worsted goods, valued at $12,723,082, 
while for the first six months of 1894, under the McKinley bill, the 
like imports were only 2,716,710 pounds, valued at $2,529,694, a 
difference in value of over $10,000,000 against our own country. 
During the same six months of 1895 American manufacturers 
imported 100,628,257 pounds of foreign wool, as against 42,438,461 
pounds in 1893 and 44,062,211 pounds in 1892. In 1832, under pro- 
tection, our general imports were then $101,029,266, while in 1834, 
two years later and under free trade, our imports had increased to 
$126,521,000. 

WE HAVE NOT THE WORLD FOR OUR MARKETS. 


In Mr. Cleveland’s last campagn it was freely asserted that if 
his cause should triumph we should have the world for our mar- 
kets and that our exports would increase marvelously, and the 
free traders’ favorite maxim was that if we would not buy abroad 
we could not sell abroad, and it was explained that if the for- 
eigner could freely sell to us he would more freely buy from us, 
Many believed this, not reflecting that it is with nations as it is 
with individuals, that they buy only in that market where they 
can derive the best advantage. The statistics show that we not 
only did not sell more to the foreigner under the Wilson bill, but 
that, as a matter of fact, we sold less, and our sales are still de- 
creasing. to Europe in 1894 were 8700, 870, 822, and in 
1895 they were $627,975,133, or a decrease in one year's time of 
$72,895,689. In contrast to this, under the McKinley bill, our ex- 
ports in 1891 increased $134,276,000, while at thesame time Britain's 
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exports decreased $82,291,000, It might be thought to follow that 
if we should sell so much less than before we naturally would buy 
less than before. A prudent business man would at least pursue 
such course. But not so with a Government doing business under 
free-trade ideas and practices, as the figures show. In 1894 our 
imports from Europe were$295,071,865, while in 1895, one year later, 
anier the Wilson bill, the imports from Europe had increased 
to $383,686,842. It will thus be seen that we spent $88,600,000 
more money for European goods, and the European spent nearly 
$73,000,000 less money for American goods. This represents a 
difference which had to be met by sending away our gold. It is 
thus proven that under a lower tariff we do not increase our 
exports and that we do not conquer the markets of the world,” 
as the free trader so loudly boasted. Indeed, it looks as though 
the markets of the world had conquered us, In trying to capture 
them we have lost our own. 
FREE TRADE DIMINISHES CONSUMPTION. 

But it is replied that these increased imports are occasioned by 
our greatly increased consumption, and not to the decrease or re- 
moval of tariff duties. The painful fact, however, remains that 
the American nation consumes at least 20 per cent less to-day than 
it did two years ago, and yet our population is greater. The earn- 
ing capacity and ability of our propie to purchase has been im- 

aired from 20 to 50 per cent these Cleveland times. Four 

undred and fifty-six employers have made reports stating the 
number of their e die and the rate of wages paid them for 
six months’ time in each year from 1890 to 1895. In 1892 the num- 
ber employed in these 456 establishments was 94,560, while in 1895 
the number was reduced to 80,196. From the same reports, which 
are published in the American Economist, it is also shown that 
for 1894 there was a reduction of 21 per cent as compared with 
1892 in the wages of these people. The lessening of wages always 
means the lessening of consumption. When it is estimated on 
the basis of the census of 1890 and on recent investigations that 
the wage disbursements in 1895 will be $300,000,000 less than in 
1890, it can be seen how fearfully has consumption been decreased. 
The number of people ene py hres to-day who were profitably em- 
ployed during the existence of the McKinley law would consti- 
tute a vast army of people. It would be interesting to know how 
many thousands more are employed on European farms and in 
European factories this year, who were idle in 1890. With pres- 
ent conditions in our country it is extravagant to claim that there 
is greater consumption among the masses. 

Nor can it be said that consumers are benefited substantially by 
cheaper prices. Meats and breadstuffs and fuel are about the same. 
Clothing has shown but little reduction in price, and where it is 
much cheaper it will be found to contain such quantity of shoddy 
and waste as to diminish the value of the product, so that in the 
end there is no real advantage to the consumer, and in proof of 
this is the statement from Mr. Justice Bateman, a well-known 
authority on foreign and domestic wools and woolens, that tLe 
wool adulterants imported in one year under the free trade Wil- 
son bill amounted to the enormous quantity of 17.600,000 pounds, 
while under the entire period of the protective McKinley law there 
were only 1,300,000 e purchased from abroad. 

The fact can not be denied that increased imports represent the 
displacement of home-made goods for foreign-made goods. The 
more we buy abroad the less we buy at home. The more the for- 
eigner manufactures for us the less the American will manufac- 
ture. The more the foreign farmer produces for us the less we 
buy from the American farmer. Increased imports represent in 
proportion the closed American factory, mine, and mill, and the 
abandoned farm, fruit orchard, and sheep ranch. Theyrepresent 
diminished production, reduced wages, scarcity of money, in- 
creased indebtedness, and hard times on our side of the water. 
No nation can long remain prosperous with farms on one side of 
the ocean and workshops on the other. The money which under 
the McKinley law circulated at home now circulates in Europe. 
The wages once paid American labor are now paid European labor. 
Eve ay’s labor by an Englishman on goods consumed here is 
one day's labor less for an American. How long can we remain 
out of the hands of a foreign receiver if this condition remains? 
What is true of individuals is no less true of nations. . The same 
economic law applies to both. An individual long buying and sel- 
dom selling will soon come to want. The best proof of these re- 
marks is found recently in an editorial from the great London 
journal, the Financial News, which is as follows: 

Practically every pony that was subscribed in London toward the recent 
American loan has been got back through the expansion in the export of 
woolens and worsteds uring the last month America bought less raw wool 
than in September, 1894, but had to pay more for it. The total export value 
of worsted tissues for the nine montlis ended September 30, 1895, has been over 
$13,000, 000 greater than for the same nine months of 1894, and the lowering of 
the American tariff has been the British manufacturers' salvation. 

It was believed by some of our own manufacturers that free 
wool would benefit them, as it would aid them to enter the foreign 
markets to compete with manufactured woolens there. But this 
hope has not been realized. It has been a severe struggle with 
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many American woolen mills to maintain themselves, and such 
manufacturers freely and publicly popan their regret that for- 


eign wools were placed on the free list. They have learned that 
free wools produce free woolens to Americans, and this produces 
bankrupt American woolen factories as well as deserted sheep- 
folds. e protective tariff is reciprocal. Contrary to the belief 
of American manufacturers and tariff reformers, our exports of 
all kinds of woolen fabrics have decreased. For the first three 
months of 1894 the exports were $196,173, while for the same ge: 
riod in 1895, under the Wilson law, they were but $180,923. For 
the advantage that was pretended to accrue to the manufacturers 
a costly sacrifice has fallen upon the American woolgrower. It is 
estimated that his loss amounts to $40,000,000 a year. 'The price 
of woolto him has declined 50 per cent in the last two years, while 
his production has decreased from 364,000,000 pounds in 1893 to 
264,000,000 pounds in 1895, and the number of sheep has dimin- 
ished from 49,000,000 head in 1893 to 39,000,000 head in 1895. Take 
the loss in the value of sheep, and it represents a decline in three 
years from $125,909,264 to $66,685,767, as at present. Our country 
was the third largest of woolgrowing nations and would soon 
have been the second largest had the American policy continued, 
It is estimated that the annual loss to the bu Soaks of the 
State of Oregon and her two neighbors, Idaho and Washington, in 
the reduced price on wool will equal $1,800,000 a year. 
THE CHANGE HAS BEEN A COSTLY ONE. 

This is the pue they pay in the insane attempt to **conquer the 
markets of the world." the McKinley law continued, the 
American woolgrowers would soon have supplied all the wool con 
sumedin this country, as they had already reached within 55,000,- 
000 pounds of the entire consumption. What, then, have we 
gained? Woolen manufactures are but little, if any, cheaper; the 
raw wool, to the producer, is reduced one-half in value; the Amer- 
ican manufacturer is no better off, while a great American indus 
try is i ip oing to destruction. When this is dod and 
the wool supply of the world correspondingly diminished prices 
will then advance, but the American woolgrower will have dis- 
appeared and theforeigner will fix the price. Asit has been with 
wool so also has it been as to the many other products of Ameri- 
can growth and industrial development which were removed from 
protection and placed under the sharp edge of European competi 
tion. Lumber is one of the greatest of American industries. In 
1890 the capital invested amounted to the enormous aggregate of 
nearly $500,000,000. Thelumber product was valued at $500,000,000 
and exceeded the value of the iron, cotton, and woolen products, 
and it employed nearly 800,000 people. Even under the McKin- 
ley law the foreigner was enabled to pay $1,139,000 in tariff duties 
to enter our market with his lumber. In three Pacific Coast 
States—Oregon, California, and Washington—the wages paid in 
1890 amounted to $7,715,000. There was not 83.000, 000 paid inlum- 
ber wages in those States in 1895 under the Wilson bill. It was 
predicted that lumber would be cheaper to the consumer under 
the Wilson bill. This, however, has not resulted. Lumber is no 
cheaper than it was under the McKinley bill. The mill owners 
have suffered, the whole country has been punished, and the con- 
sumer is not benefited by cheap prices. e lose the revenue to 
the Treasury and the foreigner alone is benefited. 


THE FARMER HAS SUFFERED MORE THAN ALL. 


Looking to the agricultural list, we find that the farmer has, 
perhaps, suffered more than any industrial class. To him no 
market is so rotate as that which brings in close proximity 
the farm and the factory—the consumer and the producer. Our 
observation teaches us that farm lands which are nearer to manu- 
facturing centers are higher in value, and the profits are greater 
than from the farm lands more remote. It is to our interest to 
encourage the home market rather than the foreign market, and as a 
result only the surplus of our productions would find their way 
acrosstheoceans. Only thesingleinducementfoundincheap labor 
abroad could justify the foreigner to transport from across the At- 
lantic Ocean to our markets so many of the common farm products 
the like of which are so abundantly grown in our own country. 
Within the last ten years the statistics show we have sent ten 
millions of American gold abroad to buy the one product, such as 
potatoes. We buy them from such remote countries as Scotland 
and the British North American provinces, from Germany, Bel- 
gium, and from the Bermuda Islands. A farm product so com- 
mon with us, it would seem, should be produced sufficient for our 
entire demand, to the exclusion of the foreign product. It would 
be if the American product was sufficiently protected. Take 
another item, such as eggs, for instance. The roduct of the 
American farm amounts in value to $100,000,000, and it is esti- 
mated that if to this we add the poultry product of the farm we 
shall have $300,000,000 as the annual output for these items. In 
1893 the entire wheat yield of our country amounted to 396,000,000 
bushels, and was valued at less than $300,000,000, so that the egg 
and poultry sales of the American farmer actually exceed the value 
of his entire wheat crop. Since the repeal of the McKinley law 
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immense shipments of eggs and poultry are daily entering our 
markets from the most remote countries, 


Take, again, the item of hay. Over $20,000,000 of this product 
has been imported from Canada and adjoining countries in the 
short period since the repeal of the McKinley law. Another great 

uct which suffers is that of the hop. Under the McKinley 

w the duty was 15 cents, while under the Wilson bill it was but 
8 cents, per pound. We bought fewer hops under the McKinley 
bill than ever before, because our market was restricted more to 
the home supply, and prices were higher under the McKinley law 
than they were before. While it is true that we ship largely to the 
foreign markets, it must not be forgotten that we sell more to our 
own market than to any foreign nation, or to all combined. 

Another product which has seriously suffered is that of the 
prune. California, Oregon, and Washington are now producing 
extensively of this fruit, and much labor and capital are annually 
being invested in this enterprise. The reduction of the McKinley 
duty on prunes invited a large importation of the foreign fruit to 
America. Underthe McKinley law this importation was reduced 
to 23,925,821 pounds from 67,000,000 pounds under previous laws. 
Here was a demand in our own market for nearly 44,000,000 

unds previously supplied by the foreigner, which under the 
McKinley law was supplied by the American. The injury done 
the home producer is not so much in the foreign supply to this 
market as it is in the lowering of the home market price to meet 
the competing price of the foreign rival. American grower 
suffers tee of market and a loss of price. European cheap labor- 
ers and American free traders unite to inflict the blow. eis as 

to American labor as the other. 

Another great product of the American farm is wheat, and it, 
too, is affected by the influence of the tariff. Our nation in 1893 
had a surplus of about 120,000,000 bushels for export. It came in 
contact in the European market with a r of 230,000,000 
bushels from Argentina, India, Australia, Chile, and Canada. 
The American surplus in the foreign market is sold at whatever 

ice is fixed by that market. The only relief to our people is in 
8 or in increased home demand; and increased home 
demand must come from a judicious tariff which will encoura: 
diversified farming and increased consumption by enlarging t 
manufacturing industries among our own people. <A free-trade 

licy tends to discourage home manufactures and drives that 
bor from the factory to the farm, and this increases the farm 
products and adds to our wheat surplus in the already overstocked 
markets of Europe. While onr home market was more than ever 
supplied by American farmers, under the McKinley bill our sales 
to the foreign market were greatly increased. Thefarm products 
ted in one year under that bil amounted to $793,717,000— 
in 78 cent of our $1,030,723,000 of foreign exports was 
from the . The McKinley bill increased our sales abroad 
$200,000,000. Then the money of Europe came to America, now 
the money of America goes to Europe. Is it not easy to see why 

money is scarce now in our nation? 
A BANERUPT TREASURY THE LEGACY OF FREE-TRADE POLICY. 

We find the condition of the Treasury as bad as we find the 
material interests of the country. Under the last year of the 
Harrison Administration the receipts were $385,819,629, while the 
receipts of the first year of the Cleveland Administration follow- 
ing were $296,960,336, or a falling off to the enormous extent of 

,857,293. Under Harrison there was a surplusin the Treasury, 
and the national debt was reduced $259,000,000. "Under the Cleve- 
land Administration there is no e and no debts paid, but, 
worse than all, there is a deficit and the national debt Increased 
$162,000,000. In fifteen months’ time the revenues under the 
Cleveland tariff left us a deficit of $70,000,000. There is now not 
a single month that the expenditures do not exceed the receipts; 
indeed, we are going behind at the rate of four million a month. 
As it was under the free-trade Buchanan Administration, so it is 
now. We are spending more than we are earning. We are ap- 

ing to the bankers of the world to come to our rescue. Three 

d issues have already been made, and the Rothschilds and 
Belmonts are 3 to negotiate a fourth. 

The whole difficulty, di it as they may, is that the reve- 
nues of the Government under Democratic policies are insufficient 

to meet the necessary expenses. The mses are greater than 
the receipts. Articles which under the McKinley b roduced 
large revenues on foreign importations are now placed on the 
free list, and we lose those revenues. The result is that the Gov- 
ernment, in order to maintain the reserve fund, must obtain 
money by other means, and it resorts to borrowing. The Presi- 
dent asks Congress to approve of his alternative. I can not for 
one see my way clear to approve of further increasing the national 
indebtedness by bond issues and can not vote for such relief. 
President Harrison had no difficulty in maintaining the public 
credit and providing for the reserve fund and defraying the 
tures of the Government, and even reducing the national 

debt, and there is no reason why the same means under Harrison 
will not now under Cleveland produce the same relief. The Re- 


publican party has severely arraigned this Administration for its 
ready resort to auctioning off the credit of the country, through 
bond issues, to every sordid syndicate, and now, sir, it is late in 
the day and comes with poor grace to solicit the approval of a 
Republican Congress, in time of profound peace, to the resort of 
further adding to the enormous bonded indebtedness. The bill 
now before us will give the President $40,000,000 by Republican 
protection. I would gladly go still further on this line, if I 
thought it would not meet an Executive veto; but to add to this 
relief an authority for bond loans will not, in my judgment, be 
approved by the ple. Already intense disgust and indigna- 
tion are expressed as to the advantage taken of our necessities 
through the imbecility of those who represented the Government 
in its deal with the shylock syndicate for sixty-odd millions 
of dollars in which bonds worth 120 were sold for 1044. This 
wanton and unjustifiable loss of $10,000,000 into the hands of a 
mercenary band of European and American money speculators is 
withont a parallel in any country. 

If the Administration had no other way to avoid national bank- 
ruptcy than by bond issues, an ap to the American people 
alone would have negotiated the entire loan at home, and the legit- 
imate price of the bonds would have been realized, as they would 
have been taken eagerly in the open market and $10,000,000 of the 
nation’s treasure saved. 

However we may view the subject, it is still a most painful one. 
Evi here we behold incompetency, financial embarrassment, 
and which the country has been compelled to suffer by 
repudiating the wholesome doctrine of geom It is not an 
overestimate, sir, to say that the two t years of Mr. Cleve- 
land's administration have cost this country more than the entire 
indebtedness incurred by the late war. Asa person in robust health 
exhibits the effects of sickness less than one already enfeebled, so 
it may be said of our unhappy nation—that had not the previous 
thirty years of prosperous ublican rule made us strong, rich, 
3 an eee e o ere now have been in far 
greater peril, bankruptcy, and diseredi 

A nation can ill afford to risk few such costly changes in a hun- 
dred years. Thetime hassurely come, sir, when we should be less 
Euro: and more American in our business, our policies, and 
our spare But that wisdom, patriotism, and patience which 
at all times sustains the American people has at last come to the 
rescue. Inthe last Congressional elections public sentiment found 
expression for the first time, after a full trial of so-called tariff 
reform in this country in later years, and there was witnessed 
such an uprising and such a popular revolt as has never before 
occurred, even in war times. States which for thirty years had 
stood solidly in the Democratic column wheeled into line for pro- 
tection, and as I look over this Chamber I see twenty-four States 
with not pig e aperi Representative. Inthe kia. ird 
there was a ocratic House with a majority of 90, while in 
this House there is a Republican majority of 140. 

: THE REPUBLICAN PARTY EQUAL TO THE EMERGENCY. 

Barely a week has ela since the President, in a special mes- 
sage to us, proclaimed the credit of the nation to be in danger and 
urged upon us immediate passage of relief measures, Every mem- 
ber of this House was at once notified of the pressing emergency 
and before this day ends we shall pass such a revenue bill as wi 
protect the public credit and prevent the deficiencies in the cur- 
Luder neat v condition is à an one, but the 8 

arty is e emergency an bring to it prompt 
— methods. Mug 

The bill before us does not attempt generally to revise the tariff. 
Its object is, rather, to increase the revenue by in ing some 
duties and restoring others, until the complete restoration of the Re- 
poen party to power, when, with a Republican Senate and a 

epublican President tocooperate with this y, there will be such 
a restoration of duties as once again guarantee protection of 
American interests all along the lme. This measure is based on 
gen doctrine, and it will provide $40,000,000 by duties on 

oreign imports. There will be no surrender of ioc. ponas policy; 
andif President Cleveland should decline this aid we shall still 
feel that we have performed our duty to our country without the 
sacrifice of those principles of revenue taxation which we believe 
most conducive to the prosperity and happiness of a free people. 


AMERICAN POLICIES FOR AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


It is a relief, sir, to know that the day has already dawned for 
a return to American PER and American institutions. 

The first act of the Republican majority in this Congress was 
to rebuke the American ambassador to England, Thomas F. Bay- 
ard, for a speech delivered last month to the English le, in 
which he belittled his nation and scoffed at and abused the politi- 
cal policy entertained by a majority of our people. It was shoes 
by many in this Chamber that an American official, whatever be hi 
station, who would so far forget his country as to denounce a large 
body of the people whom he represents, should not only receive a 
stern rebuke from that country, but that he should be impeached, 
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There is already too much toadying by private American citizens 
who go to Europe and who at once become so affected with anglo- 
mania and with monarchial forms and society blandishments 
that they deem it the proper thing to ridicule and then to apol- 
ogize for their native land and its institutions. Such people 
should be expatriated; but in the case of an American officer 
guilty of like offense, he should be impeached and driven into 
solitary exile by the sentence of a ead court-martial. The 
President should not have waited for Congress to notice and pun- 
ish this unpardonable offense. He should himself have recalled 
his recreant ambassador and reminded him that only Americans 
were wanted to represent this nation at foreign courts. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE AN AMERICAN DOCTRINE. 

Then again the majority in this Chamber were quick to resent 
the indignity attempted by England upon the Republic of Vene- 
zuela. We voted the President $100,000 to investigate the issue 
between the two countries and to determine whether the facts 
would warrant us in deciding that the cherished American Mon- 
roe doctrine had been violated by extending any foreignterritorial 
possession upon the soil of that Republic. eloveourcountry and 
revere its institutions, and we worship the old Stars and Stripes, 
the emblem of its liberty, its union, and its glory, and if there is 
any issue which our people regard paramount to another it is that 
the integrity of this nation shall be maintained; and whether the 
menace approaches us from without or from within the combined 
power of our mighty nationality will respond quickly to defend 
against the aggression. UNE 

We have no concern with foreign alliances or usurpations in the 
Eastern world, but we do declare that as to American Govern- 
ments they shall not be subject to the domination of European 

wers. It is characteristic of England to extend her possessions 
in all directions, and among the weaker powers her lines are ex- 
tended from one point to another until she occupies an entire 
empire of the rightful claimant. The early settlers of my own 


State once learned to experience the grasping and imperious ex- 
actions of that power in the dispute over the Pacific Northwest. 


The British claimed the Columbia River Valley and the vast 
regions north of it. They extended their trading ports and forti- 
fied as they advanced, and continued to dispute the peaceful set 
tlement of Americans within the country claimed. The Amer- 
icans insisted on their right to all the country up to latitude 54^ 40'. 
President Polk's Administration brought the controversy to an 
issue. The eloquent old Thomas H. Benton announced in the 
United States Senate that the best means of establishing our right 
of possession was by Sedi regi and the planting of 30,000 rifles 
in the Valley of the Columbia. The war cry of -four forty 
or fight," which resounded throughout the nation, was the most 
effective assurance to Great Britain that we would assert our 
rights, and then, and only then, was a peaceful compromise 
effected. Tt has, however, always been regretted that we finally 
yielded so far as to accept to the forty-ninth degree. Looking 
still farther to the north of us we behold the lion’s claw slowly 
and stealthily advancing over the distant Territory of Alaska. 
The usual pretext of boundary line is asserted as the basis of a 
claim, as it is in Venezuela. 

We also recognize the possible conflict which may yet arise over 
the occupation by Americans of the proposed route of the Nica- 

C There Britain likewise interposes an objection and 
asserts a joint right accruing to her under the terms of an obso- 
lete and much misunderstood treaty made fifty years ago, and 
known as the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. That Linge | has long since 
become inoperative and void. The construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal—now since the progressive Republican party is soon to be 
restored to power—is an assured fact. For commercial benefit, as 
well as for military defense, its construction is deemed to be one of 
the indispensable undertakings for the United States, and a gen- 
eral understanding seems to pervade the public mind that this 

at work shall go on, and that it shall be built by Americans and 
y American capital and under governmental control. Weshall 
build the canal first and in ret the treaty afterwards, and neither 
the item of cost nor British intervention will stand in the way 
when the procession is ready to move toward active operations. 
THE ANNEXATION OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

The annexation of the Hawaiian Islands will be another great 
achievement for a patriotic Republican Administration to under- 
take. The responsible and energetic class of those le are 
American in heart, and many in nativity, and, above all, they are 
lovers of a republican form of government, and longingly hope 
that they may become a part of our t nation, to live under 
the Stars and e and to acknowledge their allegiance forever 
toitsauthority. The first they hoisted when independence 
crowned their efforts was that flag, and when it was ha down 
by the direction of Grover Cleveland they continued to hope that 
in some day it would be restored to its place to float over their en- 


tire possessions by the authority of another President of the 
American Republic. There however, the American senti- 
nel, armed with the Monroe doctrine, and, watching foreign de- 


signs upon those islands, solemnly declares to the nations of Europe 
that their institutions must not find new sway in the Western 
Hemisphere, or in the language of President Monroe himself: 


We should consider any attempt on their to extend their system to 
any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our pence and safety. 

Thisis the doctrine of America for Americans. i 

The IMMIGRATION In ti BE RESTRICTED. 

Washington maxim, In time of peace prepare for war," 
while it admonishes us now more than ever to place our coasts in 
a position of defense by the erection of fortifications and the best 
approved armament, as well as for the construction and mainte- 
nance of an efficient and powerful navy, the same maxim also 
reminds us to guard against other dangers which menace the in- 
tegrity and perpetuity of republican institutions. 

omplaint is justly made that the gates of Castle Garden swing 
too farinward. The immigration to our shores in recent years 
of the criminal, the vagrant, the anarchist, and the irresponsible 
dregs which incite and foment disturbances, social disorde 
riots, and destruction of valuable property, and even life, while 
they indulge in incendiary harangues and contemptuous and in- 
sulting threats inti the authority of our laws and the peace 
and good order of our communities, should cease, and these ene- 
mies to all organized government should find no admission to our 
shores. They pollute and desecrate the temple of Lei A 
sound protective policy must exclude these people as it excludes 
Europe's other cheap products. They do not come, as our fathers 

and as so many others still come, for bona fide citi i 
and for the liberty i& confers—constitutional liberty to them is 
tyranny. Their mission is to destroy, not to build. Let them 
understand that the mere oath of allegiance does not make the 
citizen of this Republic. If aliens are not attached to the princi- 
ples of the Constitution they can not be made true citizens, and 
no oath can make them such. Until they can come up to 
high standard they should find no refuge in this country. Some 
of the best blood of our nation is of foreign birth, but it is loyall 
American, and will be the first to resent an insult to the flag of 
the Republic. These citizens are not sympathizers of anarchy 
and misrule. 
THE COMMON SCHOOL IS THE HOPE OF THE REPUBLIC. 

In the education of their children let these doubtful citizens 
understand that the common schools of America are the nurseries 
for futurecitizenship; that there the young are inspired witha love 
of liberty and good government; that they are taught the lessons 
of the Revolution and learn the meaning of the conflicts of Lex- 
ington, of Bunker Hill, and of Yorktown, and there, too, they are 
taught to revere the memory of the immortal Washington, of 
Patrick Henry, of Hamilton, and Jefferson. There they will also 
learn that the illustrious Lafayette, De Kalb, Pulaski, and Kos- 
ciusko came to this country from their foreign homes not to tear 
down liberty but to offer their lives for its establishment, its 
maintenance, and its perpetuity. There they will behold in the 
splendid public-school edifices of the great cities, and even in the 
humble common-school es in the forests and on the fron- 
tiers of the remote West, the starry flag of our Union, itself teach- 
ing an objectlesson of the dearly bought and precious legacy which 
it symbolizes, 

ANARCHISTS, CRIMINALS, AND VAGRANTS MUST BE DENIED NATURALIZATION. 

That better safeguards may be provided inst the dangerous 
elements which so seriously threaten the stability and permanency 
of our Republic, I should be glad to unite in such legislation as 
will restrict citizenship so far as to exclude entirely the persons I 
have mentioned, and also for such further legislation as will re- 
uire our courts to exercise greater care in the naturalization of 

iens. The law provides that it shall be made to ap 
satisfaction of the court that during the time the alien has resided 
within the State or Territory ‘‘he behaved as a man of good 
moral character, attached to the principles of the Constitution of 
the United States, and well disposed to the good order and - 
ness of the same.” In the face of this requirement, however, 
courts in our great cities, just before election especially, manifest 
such indifference and disregard of duty as to make the admission 
to citizenship a burlesque and a scan Vast numbers of the 
most obnoxious persons, who can neither read nor write and have 
no conception of our Constitution or the obligations which it im- 
poses, the solemn oath of allegiance with uplifted hand, 
ignorant and indifferent as to the high qualifications which it con- 
fers. Men of notoriously bad character, bribed voters, anarchists, 
bomb throwers, and red-handed ruffians deliberately violate the 
law of naturalization, as if it were intended for outlaws and not 
for honest men. The time has come, sir, when it should be under- 
stood that our free institutions are for those who appreciate and 
observe them, and, while the fruits of the tree of liberty are within 
the reach of all citizens, that in enjoying those fruits they must 
not and they shall not girdle the tree. 

REPUBLICANS WILL PROTECT THE OLD VETERANS OF THE WAR. 

As we are di ing in this revenue or tariff bill the great 
question of protection, I have not deemed it inappropriate to refer 


tothe . 
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as I have also to that protection which shall 
political institutions. One is for safety, and the other for reve- 
nue; both necessary for national preservation. 

In conclusion, I may be excused for referring to another pro- 


to our social and 


tection, which, it is e ted, the Republican party when in full 
power will not overlook, and that is in a generous regard for the 
care and veneration of the old soldiers of the war for the Republic. 
Day by day their numbers are diminishing, and soon the places 
that now know them will know them no more. The magnificent 
Republic which they preserved, the vast wealth and prosperity 
which followed, and the liberty and happiness which are ours to 
transmit to our posterity are blessings for which every day in our 
lives we should feel grateful to these old veterans of the greatest 
war of record. 

Thirty years have passed away since these patriotic men re- 
sponded to their country's call. ny were then in the flush of 
young manhood. The exposures which thousands of them en- 
hut no mortal tongue can tell. Official reports show that of 
deaths during the past year 63 per cent was from disease of service 
origin, and in other cases life was shortened by the hardships inci- 
dent to the ordinary service. No man ever entered that service 
and was discharged from it with such health and bodily vigor as 

when he was first mustered in. 

Much of the past generous legislation by the Republican party 
has been rendered ineffective by unfriendly interpretation since 
then. The old soldier justly insists that after he has furnished 
his proofs and been granted a pension, he can not be deprived of 
it without due process of law. It is an injustice that pensions 

years ago on proper evidence then obtainable should 
now be reduced on no showing. Every day notices are going out 
as to reductions from $12 to $8 and still lower, and many entirely 
cut off. Rejections of applications are made after years of ac- 
cumulation of evidence, and when a second application is filed 
for the same disability and granted largely on the evidence at 
first submitted, no allowance is made for the interval of time. 
Much delay is caused, as well as vexation and expense, in estab- 
lishing nonessential details after the disability applied for is 
fully proven. The men who fought under Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, Logan, Thomas, Hancock, and Sedgwick, and those 
other brave men who bore the brunt of the naval battles on the 
high seas, are entitled to greater consideration and generosity on 
the part of the great Republic saved by their heroic deeds, their 
matchless valor, and their sublime endurance, 


The Bond Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, December 28, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 


Mr. BARTHOLDT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: While this question is being discussed in the 
House, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 1s preparing, under 
an order of the Secretary of the Treasury,the plates for a new 
bond issue. This fact ux ad thesituation very materially. It 
means that bonds will and must be issued, no matter what the 
Congress will do. It means that the spirit of insolvency conjured 
up by Democratic misrule threatens Uncle Sam, and, levelin; 
a pistol at his head, asks him for your bonds or your life!" an 
it means that the Administration, in order to avoid bankruptcy, 
hasalready decided to issue bonds, the same as has been done twice 
before, namely, under the law of 1875, which authorizes two 
kinds, 5 per cent ten-year and 4 per cent thirty-year bonds. The 
Administration was ready to issue such bonds when it sent forth 
its alarming messages, and the financial situation, accentuated as 
it was by these messages, now compel it to speedily carry out its 


plans. 

This demonstrates clearly that the ar; ents of such of my 
colleagues as oppose the issuance of bonds as a matter of princi- 
ple are not applicable now. The wari: confronting us is not 
whether bonds shall be issued at all, but whether, such issue be- 
ing inevitable, Congress can not enable the Administration to float 
them under terms more fayorable to the people than are specified 
in the law just quoted. The vast majority of the Republicans on 
this floor, among them all the distinguished leaders, are answer- 

this question affirmatively by the advocacy of a bill which not 
only reduces the rate of interest and time of duration, but also 
provides that the bonds to be issued shall be first offered to the 


people of the United States by advertisement, so that our own peo- 
pe shall have an opportunity to purchase them if they so desire. 
am willing and ready to support this bill as the best we can 
hope to get through the Senate and as a very material improve- 
ment on the statute under which bonds will be issued should this 
bill be defeated. The 3 per cent bonds authorized by this meas- 
ure will on a ten-year loan save the people interest to the amount 
of S RO ite and will besides remain in the hands of our own 
eople. 

In the light of American history Republicanism means the re- 
demption, not the issuance of bonds, and if the Republican party 
had remained in power Congress, it is safe to say, would not to-day 
be called upon to strike a bargain with capitalists and creditors. 
This is, let me say to my friends on the other side, not the claim 
of ‘pernicious partisanship,” but the now commonly accepted 
theory of the country and the people, based as it is upon the his- 
toryof ageneration. Whiletherevenues exceeded or equaled the 
expenditures the greenbacks were no source of trouble whatever 
to the Government; and we therefore claim to-day that they will 
be rendered harmless as a gold-withdrawing factor as soon as we 
succeed in again making both ends meet in the national house- 
hold. This is the principal reason why this Republican House 
does not believe in the immediate retirement of the greenbacks 
and why the President's attempt to force the hands of Congress 
in this respect will be a failure. With the increased revenues re- 
sulting from the emergency tariff bill passed a few days ago, the 
needs of the Government will be amply provided for, and conse- 
Seater the retirement of the greenbacks is deemed unnecessary. 

strong is this conviction that quite a number of my colleagues 
on the Republican side of the Chamber are determined to vote 
against this new bond bill for the sole reason that it may indi- 
rectly and partly effect such retirement. 

It is a mistake, of course, because the bill prohibits it in specific 
terms; but the vote will show, nevertheless, how little real senti- 
ment and pathy the President’s proposition finds in the ranks 
of both political parties at this time. The popularity of paper 
money, as manifested during the last few soul S is perhaps an in- 
dication of the world’s advancement in the direction of the ideal 
money of the future. It is a constant process of evolution, from 
shells and hides to iron, from iron to brass, from brass to copper, 
from copper to silver, from silver to gold; and now the time is 
probably not far distant when the circulating medium, with the 
exception of small change, will be nothing but paper—paper 
backed and secured, of course, by the precious metals stored in 
the Treasury or in the banks, 

But, Mr. Speaker, this is not the time to enter into any general 
discussion of the financial question. We are confronted with two 
dangers, an unfavorable balance of trade, and, as a consequence, 
a rapidly vanishing gold reserve, on the one hand, and a monthly 
excess of expenditures over revenues on the other. It is **a con- 
dition, not a theory"; it isa grave emergency, which may be de- 
nounced by the partisan and deplored by the patriot, but one that 
must be met in a patriotic spirit, and must be met at once. It is 
unnecessary at this time to remind the people that the Republican 
party is not responsible for this state of affairs, or to point out 
the malefactors, for the people have already begun chastisin 
them, and it is also useless to assert that the Republicans, h 
they full control of all branches of the Government, would find a 
prompf and lasting remedy for the evils resulting from Demo- 
cratic rule, because the record of our party speaks louder on this 

oint than we, in the few hours of this de , could hope to do. 

0; in the face of a grave emergency the duty of the hour is for 
all parties to join hands, for all to drop their differences of race, 
religion, and politics, and to stand up, one and all, heart and soul, 
for the credit of the Government and the honor of the nation. It 
is like in a case of war when we cease to be Protestants and Cath- 
olics, Republicans and Democrats, English, German, Irish, and 
are nothing if not parts of one great unit of patriotic American 
citizenship. 

The two bills offered as a remedy for our temporary difficul- 
ties—one to increase the revenue and the other to maintain the 
gold reserve and to eventually meet deficits in the monthly bal- 
ance sheets—these two bills are not exactly what our party would 
propose if it controlled all branches of the Government. Conces- 
sions had to be made to the peculiar complexion of the Senate and 
to the views and politics of the Executive; but it should bestated 
here, in the interest of our own party and for the information of the 
country, that never before in our history was it rendered so diffi- 
cult to live up to the old maxim that all legislation is more or less 
the result of compromise. 

A veritable volley of conflicting ideas and objections came from 
the Democratic camp as soon as this side had made the first step, 
and Democratic sentiment seemed more at variance on this ques- 
tion than Republican sentiment was with either of the many Dem- 
ocratic views. While the President and the Secretary of the 


Treasury insisted on the retirement of the greenbacks as the only 
remedy, the distinguished gentleman from Georgia, the leader of 
openly, contrary to the Presi- 


their party on this floor, declared 
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dent's views, against such retirement; and while one good Demo- 
crat reiterates, amidst Democratic applause, the arguments in 
favor of the free and unlimited coinage of silver, the other good 
Democrat predicts, amid the applause of his party, such a measure 
to become the calamity of the age. But when it comes to a vote, 
I believe all the Democrats, the gold men and the silver men, the 
greenbackers, the ‘‘cuckoos,” the bond-syndicate men, the Demo- 
cratic friends and the Democratic foes of the Administration, all 
will vote as a unit against the Republican measures of relief; 
nearly every one of them for a different reason. The main reason, 
of course, is the Republican authorship of these propositions, the 
same as always controls Democratic action when that party is in 
the minority. Thus our friends on the other side have returned 
unchanged from the November funeral of their party, divided 
when in power, unterrified when out of it. This is the lesson of 
our proceedings here. It will help to guide the people next No- 
vember. 

To this side of the House, however, this teaches the lesson that 
neither by concessions nor arguments can we succeed in - 
ing our Democratic friends, in view of the necessities of the situa- 
tion and the dangers threatening the country, to momentarily lay 
aside all partisanship and join hands with us in any honest attempt 


to formulate measures of relief in emergency cases. being 
the case, the Republican majority should, without looking right 
or left, adopt the motto ** Besure you areright and then go ahead." 
The Tariff. 
SPEECH 


HON. BENTON McMILLIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN rTHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, December 26, 1895. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2749) to temporarily 
increase revenue to meet the expenses of Government and provide against a 
deficiency — 

Mr. McMILLIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I want to callthe attention of the gentleman who 
has just taken his seat, the attention of his colleagues on the Ways 
and Means Committee and of the majority in this House, to a ve 
wise warning that was given them early in the action, which 
think they would do well to heed now. On the evening on which 
the present Speaker was chosen in the Republican caucus to be 
presented as their candidate for the high office he now holds he 
is credited, in the report of his speech, with uttering this warning 
to his party: 

History will accord us praise for what we did in the Fifty-first Congress, 
and it may accord us praise in this for what we do not do. 

[ponentes] ; 

ow, gentlemen, this that you are doing to-day is one of the 
things to which that suggestion would very appropriately apply, 
for the country will give you more praise for abstinence than for 
continuance on these lines. 

To-day, Mr. Speaker, we are confronted by an extraordinary 
situation. There is upon the statute books an old law, 
many years ago, to provide for the sustenance of the public credit 
and the maintenance of specie payments. That law was passed 
ata time when it was impossible to float a bond bearing only 3 per 
cent interest, ora rate much less than that provided for in the 
statute. As the holders of money at that time knew the probable 
exigencies of the Treasury for years to come, it was also impossible 
to obtain money on a short-time, low-rate bond, such as we can get 
money upon to-day. But the situation having changed with our 
great national growth and prosperity, it turns out now that 
whereas the bond provided for in the old statute is the only bond 
that the President of the United States and his Administration 
have legal authority to sell, we can get money on shorter time and 
at alower rate of interest; and the President has suggested that 
view to Congress and asked that authority be given him to take 
advantage of it. 

In the next place, just before that cie natae was made the 
President, in his advocacy of that national policy which was first 
advocated by Jefferson, first promulgated n Monroe, sent to this 
House a message proclaiming the ancient doctrine of the Demo- 
cratic party, which I am glad to say has become the doctrine of 
this whole country—‘‘ the Monroe doctrine." Taking advantage 
of that promulgation, the English holders of our securities thrust 
them back upon us in an attempt to break our markets. Pngand 
did what she always does in such cases—attempted to attack her 
adversary not at first with bullets, but through his financial weak- 
ness. To a certain extent they did break the market for our 


securities, and in the opinion of the President it became immed 
ately important that there should be such a change made in tb 
law as would authorize the sale of a bond at a low rate of interest, 
if bonds were to be issued, in order that we might not be com- 
poet to pay the high rates provided for in theold statute. Thus 
= I do not think there can be any dissent from my statement of 

e case. 

When that message, reaffirming the Monroe doctrine, came here, 
I say candidly that in the seventeen years of my service I have 
never beheld such a scene in this Capitol, and I never expect to 
see another like it. Throughout these halls and corridors, through- 
out this t building, from crypt to dome, the patriotic voice of 
the people’s representatives resounded, proclaiming that the Presi- 
dent was right and that the people of the Uni States would 
stand by him in upholding the Monroe doctrine. Then, taking 
advantage of the necessities of the Government, gentlemen on the 
other side of the Chamber—I say it with all candor and without 
any disposition to hypercriticism—have come and proposed a con- 
dition precedent to any relief. 

There is no complaint that there is not money enough in the 
Treasury. There is money enough to supply any possible defi- 
ciency for three years to come. But these gentlemen say,“ We 
will provide for bonds bearing lower interest instead of high in- 
terest, but before doing that we willimpose upon you a bill creat- 
ing additional taxes or increasing existing taxes. That is, they 
proclaim to the world in the hour of the country’s extremity that 
they will allow the Administration to sustain the public credit if 
we will permit them to engage in some more public plundering. 
That is this proposition, unmixed, unmitigated, extenuating 
naught and naught setting down in malice concerning it. Now, 
are we going to sit here and submit to such terms? Are we going 
to say that patriotism and plunder go hand in hand and that pa- 
triotism can not advance a step unless we allow the increase of 
taxation to go with it? Iam not in favor of running the Govern- 
ment by bond issues. But, sir, if you are going to authorize the 
issue of other forms of bonds instead of those now authorized, 
don't seize upon that as an excuse for pillaging the Poono by use- 
less taxes. ing so, the majority of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of this House thereby put themselves in a very awkward 
light before the country, and the country in an awkward light 
before the world. 

But that is not all that is embraced in this extraordinary propo- 
sition. They propose not only to do this, but to do it by a method 
that is almost as reprehensible as the thing to be done. It is 
known that there are men upon that side of the House and men 
upon this—men of all parties—who are not willing to return to the 
protection camp from which you gentlemen of the majority were 
driven in 1890; but it has been artfully provided here by a special 
rule for the consideration of this measure that those men can not 
utter any complaint, or, if they do complain, they can not make 
their complaints effective by offering amendments to or a substi- 
tute for this high-tax measure. 

They say you must take the bill in toto, gentlemen, whether you 
like it or not, and for the first time in the history of our Govern- 
ment there is to be a general revision of the tariff law, affecting 
thousands of articles, affecting everything that enters into the com- 
merce of this country except what is on the free list and sugar—I 
say there is to be a general revision of the tariff law in this sum- 
mary "d yet not allowing any one of the 356 representatives of 
the people sitting here to have any power to amend the bill if 
wrong or say that the rates shall be reduced on any article or in- 
creased on any other. They are not even allowed to raise their 
voice in protest, the rule is so stringent. Isubmit, Mr. Speaker, 
that this is an unheard of popotni g and that such a measure 
ought not to be put through the House in this fashion. 

Now, sir, as I stated before, this bill provides that it shall run 
for only two years, but there is not a man on that side of the House 
who will claim in candor that we can not, out of the seventy-seven 
millions of surplus money that we now hold in excess of the one 
hundred millions held for redemption, meet every deficiency that 
can possibly arise in those two years. Then why all this hot haste 
to go on and reimpose taxes? Unfortunately this Congress will 
meet a year hence, and, again, there will be other Congresses 
after this has gone. No exigency is apon you demanding any 
such hasty action or excessive taxes. „Nr. Speaker, that poor 
fellow Foster who was so much lampooned a few years ago by 
his Republican brethren for speaking the truth concerning his 
party's methods—‘‘frying fat out of the manufacturers for cam- 
paign — Was, after all, telling what he knew. < 

I shrewdly suspect that the old game is to be worked again. A 
great campaign is coming on, funds must be raised, and in order 
to get them, the manufacturers must be convinced that their in- 
terests are to be taken care of, and the object of this legislation is 
to give them that impression, so that they may be put on the fire 
and have the ‘‘fat fried” out of them again. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] if 

That is the secret of this proceeding. No man here is foolish 
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enough to believe this can become a law, 
enough to want it enacted. 


Few are unpatriotic 


TAX LUXURIES. 


If we are to impose taxes, why do you not select something less 
burdensome in its nature? We had taxes on what are known as 
luxuries—on those things which are not necessaries of life. Let 
me enumerate a few of them to show where the ublican party 
has given relief, and to point out a line where they might lay 
taxes without that oppression which would characterize the levy- 
m s them in the manner here proposed. 

en the war had closed and a few succeeding years had rolled 

by there was on the statute books a tax on circuses. The Repub- 
lican party repealed that. They relieved circuses and increased 
the tax on woolen goods. There was a tax on gift enterprises, 
The Republican party repealed that. Why untax them? There 
was a tax on jugglers—jugglers! And the Republican party re- 
led that. [Laughter.] They did not want to tax themselves! 
here was a tax on lotteries, and they repealed that. These broad- 
phylacteried gentlemen, who thank the Lord that they are not as 
these poor Democrats, came forward in hot haste to repeal thetax 
on jugglers and lotteries, and they are proposte to impose addi- 
Sonal taxes to-day on clothing instead. There was a tax on the 
selling of lottery tickets. They repealed that, but left the tax on 
books. There was a tax on manufactures, a tax which had been 
imposed to counteract this very ific duty on wool which you 
are imposing to-day. They repealed that; and they did not take 
off the corr nding tax on woolen They do not propose 


to reimpose that to-day, because if they did the fat would not 
come to the frying pan. 

There was a tax on incomes, yielding from forty to seventy mil- 
lions a year. It was 


pad by those able to bear it, and they re- 
ed that in hot haste, and left high taxes on food and clothing. 
was a tax on billiard rooms. Would you not suppose that 
billiard rooms could be taxed without any great difficulty or hard- 
ship? Iknow of no particular exigency that should free them from 
the hands of the taxgatherer. Yet these gentlemen rushed in in 
hot haste to free the billiard room, while taxing the very clothes 
of the man standing at his anvil getting his daily bread by his 
toil. There was a tax on pleasure yachts. They repealed that. 
Was it not a just tax? There was a tax on bank checks which 
elded a large revenue. They repealed that. Where was the in- 
ustice of such a tax? Gentlemen, if you must impose more taxa- 
tion—if you need more money—why do you not turn your patri- 
otic attention to some of these things instead of going to shivering 
men and reimposing a tax of 144 per cent on their overcoats, or to 
freezing women and putting a tax of from 90 to 120 per cent on 

their dress goods? 

HORIZONTAL RAISE OF TAXES. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very glad that welive in a period of evolu- 
tion, because by evolution (if there is anything in the doctrine) 
we may hope t ultimately these gentlemen will come out 
triotic statesmen should they continue to progress. Only a few 
years ago the gentlemen on the other side said it was unwise and 
unpatriotic to change tariffs horizontally. Only a few years ago 
a bill was introduced here proposing to reduce taxation horizon- 
tally—to take off some burdens horizontally, to make men's lot a 
little easier horizontally. That movement was led by one of the 
pe patriots of any country, aman whose name has only to 

mentioned to be recognized as that of a patriot and statesman, 
William R. Morrison. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Yet 
when he came on this floor from the same committee to reduce 
taxes in that way you lampooned him from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, and you cut the head off his bill. I am glad 
evolution has brought you up to the point where you can at least 
see that some wisdom may lie in that direction. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, this party came in here with a flourish of 
trumpets in 1890 and passed what is known as the McKinley law. 
If they were right in passing it, bg bes not they have the courage 
to reenactit? If wrong, why not have the manliness to say so? 
This bill they bring in now is the most nondescript measure I have 
ever seen. It condemns all the rates in the McKinley bill, and it 
condemns all of the schedules except the wool schedule, in which 
it admits there was 40 per cent excess of taxation—40 per cent blun- 
der. Yetthe gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] who has 
just taken his seat has had the unblushing effrontery to rise here 
and threaten the country with what his party will do two years 
hence. I will tell you what you will do two years hence. You 
will work the “‘fat-frying” game for all it is worth again; but 
those who are not ready to rob will come in your places. Ah, sir, 

u came here after the election of Mr. i with just such a 

t. You said, We are in power; we have authority; we are 
g to run this thing upon our own schedule," You had the 
ident, you had this House, you had the Senate. You passed 
yourbill Yourobbedthepeople, you squandered their money, you 


went home with a flourish of trumpets, and on election day you 


were beaten well-nigh to death and taken out on a shutter." 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Your President had to pick up his bed and walk from the White 
House. The author of the bill was beaten for reelection, A Re- 
publican majority in this House was converted to an overwhelm- 
ing Democratic majority. The Senate was made Democratic. 
You lost the whole Government. And even now you are too cow- 
ardly to come forward with the measures you say ought to be 
adopted. What has become of your courage? Where are your 
alleged convictions? You have over two-thirds majority in this 
House; and I ask the gentleman from New York, Why have you 
not the courage of your convictions? Why do you not bring for- 
ward and adopt the measure which you say ought to be adopted? 
Has past experience made you timorous? Do future canvasses 
make you fearful? 

lam very glad, Mr. Speaker, that one person who has gener- 
ally figured very greatly in the mouths of gentlemen on theother 
side for campaign 8 is left out of this controversy and no 
longer used as a subterfuge. This is the first time that 1 have 
ever seen a tariff bill penei up here when these gentlemen were 
not folding their arms and walling their eyes and saying that all 
they were doing was “for the poor laboring man.” Now they 
say that the laboring man is not in it. He is not in demand. He 
is notin evidence in this bill atall. They say this is a revenue 
measure; and, Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate the countr 
that they have at last come to the Democratic doctrine of a tari 
for revenue only. pLenghter and applause on the Democratic 
side.] Icongratulate the Republican party on its conversion to 
that principle. 

TAX IN THE NAME OF THE FARMER. 

But,sir, I want to point out to the House now a few more facts 
in connection with this extraordinary bill. Here is a class to 
which they call special attention in connection with the matter, 
the farmers. Thesolicitude, too, of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. PAYNE] has just been amply exhibited in behalf of the great 
agricultural class of the country. Now, this bill proposes, accord- 
ing to the statement of the chairman,to raise ,000,000 of rev- 
enue—to add forty-four millions to our taxes. I want to show 
you the hollowness and the hypocrisy of the claim that this is in 
any respecta bill for the benefit of the farming community. They 


say that they have done very much for agriculture. Let us see. 
They put 15 per cent additional tax on breadstuffs. How much 
does the poor agriculturist get? 


On barley—and I call your especial attention to this—he will 

t the munificent increase of $38,300. On buckwheat he will get 
51.191 increase, all told, throughout the whole country. [Laugh- 
ter on the Democratic side.] On corn, that great cereal, that is 
bursting every barn in the country now, he is to get the magnifi- 
cent sum of $213, all told. [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] And the millers of the country! They are given 
the consoling assurance that on corn meal something nd and 
glorious is to be done for them. Yet the increase in this bill on 
corn meal amounts to—now listen—just $5.70. How can the 
miller and corn grower refuse to vote the Republican ticket after 
they get this glorious treatment at the hands of the Republican 

arty! [Greatlaughter on Democratic side.] On oats they do a 

ittle bit better, but not much. For all of the producers of oats 
in the United States they ee to make a donation in the shape 
of taxation of $2,384.60. rye the amount is just $10.05; and on 
wheat—now listen, you wheat growers of this country, Mem who 
have your tax on clothing doubled or trebled by this bill, you 
upon whom a large proportion of the taxes making up this 
$44,000,000 isto be im —what is done for you to-day? What 
do they give you in this bill? They give you the grand tax RS 
mium of $394.65. [Great laughter on the Democratic side.] d 
you are to be regarded as rascals if you do not vote the Republi- 
can ticket in consequenceat the next election. [Renewed laughter 
on the Democratic side.] 

Sir, how do you suppose the exultant farmer will ever suppress 
his exuberant joy atthis magnificent concession to his material 
1 How can he refuse to be comforted when this legis- 

tive munificence is showered 3 55 him? How ban he refuse to 
Mad. me Republican ticket when thus benefited by the Republican 


pa 

Iimaginelcan see the gentlemen of the Committee on Ways 
and Means as they return homeward singing pwans of protection; 
assembling their constituents around them and extolling and ex- 
patiating on the goodness of the Republican party in having con- 
tributed this magnificent sum to the farmers of this country. I 
happen to have in front of me a representative of the agricultural 
interests of this country—my distinguished friend from Indiana 
[Mr. STEELE] who helped to report this bill. When he assembles 
around him the grain growers of the Wabash region, I can imag- 
inethe applause that will greet the announcement that he has 
helped them to the extent of $5.70 ori corn meal, and when my good 
friend from Iowa [Mr. DoLLIvER], who sits opposite to me and who 
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may even now be telling his colleague near him how he is going to 
‘bamboozle the people by describing what he has done when he re- 
turns home, I hope he will not forget to tell the great wheat pro- 
‘ducers of the Northwest that he has succeeded in getting for them 
the relief the country wants tothe extent of just $394. [Laughter.] 
But, Mr. Speaker, I fear this little emergency raft will not suffice 
to carry this load of taxation of $44,000,000. 

If you are to impose taxation at all, then do it in a manner that 
will be as little harmful as possible to the people. Impose your 
taxes where they will do least injury or detriment to the masses of 
the people. You speak of providing fora deficiency, when the 
Secretary of the Treasury says that there will be none two years 
hence, and but $17,000,000 next year with $77,000,000 surplus to 
meet it. 

THE TEARING DOWN OF THE INCOME TAX. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic party did not cause a deficiency. 
To prevent any deficiency, it provided that most just of all taxes, 
an income tax on the wealth of the country, but, through means I 
will not mention, through a decision that was never a law until 
promulgated, through the overriding of the Constitution and tear- 
ing down of law, after the collection of $346,000,000 under a simi- 
lar provision of law, that great revenue measure was destroyed 
by the same court that upheld the other. 

Iam utterly unable to comprehend this decision. For ninety- 
nine years the power of the Government to impose such a tax had 
been sustained by the Supreme Court. During the war an income 
tax much moresearching in its provisions and requiring morerigor- 
ous i ion than this was by Congress. Time and 
uem its constitutionality was upheld by the Supreme Court. 

nder it $346,000,000 of taxes were successfully collected. Under 
it the wealthy of the country had to help support the Govern- 
ment. I believe one member of the present court was then a 

member. He did not rush forward then as a defender of the 
Constitution. He did not then regard it as an outrage to tax 
values. After a most thorough argument the constitutionality of 
that law wasupheld. But time seems to have wrought changes 
changes in the opinions of courts, as well as eve ing else. It 
has even wrought a change in the Constitution through the 


court. 

Sir, thelaw of the last Congress meee. an income tax was thor- 
oughly argued before the Supreme Court. A majority of the court 
held it constitutional, but in afew days one of the ju changed. 
He held that that which he declared a short time before was law 
was not law. That which he declared was constitutional was 
not constitutional, and in the twinkling of an eye the decisions of 
a hundred years were torn down. A deficiency was created and 
the power of the Government to perpetuate itself by taxation 
impaired. The distinguished jurist from whose eyes the scales 
so rapidly fell can congratulate himself that he has never had a 
superior in tearing down adjudicated decisions or well-founded 
constitutional law. 


INCREASED TAX ON WOOLEN GOODS. 


But, sir, lest it should be supposed there is any benefit to come to 
the people from this bill, I want to call your attention briefly 
to the fact that when this bill shall have passed the Honse—for it 
will never become a law—when it shall have passed the House, 
it will have fixed on certain classes of woolen goods from 90 per 
cent to 144 per cent; on a very large 
I par cent; and all this done under the pretext of the exigencies 
of the Treas 


ury. 

Mr. Speaker, I will ask the House to go with me for a few mo- 
ments into an examination of details of the high taxes again im- 
posed on woolen goods by this bill. Ihave before me samples of 
woolen goods out of which our clothes are made, and will give the 
rates on some of them. These and their cost are furnished by a 
merchant of intelligence, integrity, and experience, the correctness 
of whose statements can not be questioned. 

No. 1. Sample of English beaver for overcoating, weighing 26 
ounces tothe running yard, on which the present duty is 40 per 
cent, is increased by the proposed addition of 60 per cent of the 
McKinley specific rate to 144 per cent duty. 

No. 2. Another sample of cloth for overcoating, weighing 27 
ounces to the running yard, which now pays 40 per cent, must 
under this bill pay 119 per cent. 

No. 3. Sample of English clay worsted, weighing 16 ounces to 
the running yard, which now pays 50 per cent duty, will, when it 
has passed under the fostering hands of this body, pay a duty of 


94 per cent. 
o. 4 is a sample of English clay worsted, weighing 18 ounces 
to the running The present duty is 50 per cent, yet this 


reckless majority proposes to almost double this duty by making 
it 95 per cent. 

No. 5 is a sample of 32-inch serge coat lining made of cotton 
warp and worsted weft—one-third of the value and weight in the 


cotton, weighing 4, ounces to the yard. The present duty, 40 


rtion of them from 75 to |. 


per cent, is under this bill increased to 96, which is absolutely 
prohibitory. 

No. 6. A sample of 32-inch black Italian cloth for coat linings 
made of cotton warp and worsted weft. The present duty of 40 
per cent is also increased to 96 per cent by this biil. 

No. 7 is a sample of 54-inch black Italian coat lining, cotton 
and worsted. Its prese duty, 50 per cent, is made more than 101 
per cent by this bill, which will exclude the goods. 

No. 8. A sample of English chinchilla for overcoats. The pres- 
ent duty of 40 per cent is made 128, and the farmer who wears it 
is to console himself with the thought that while more than 200 
per cent has been added to his coat, which he must pay, 15 per 
cent has been added to his corn and wheat, which he can never 

et. 
š Knit goods under 30 cents a pound, which are 35 per cent under 
the present law, will be increased to 119 per cent by this bill. 

Unenumerated manufactures not above 30 cents a pound in 
value, which are now 40 per cent, willbe raised to 116 per cent, or 
nearly trebled. 

Other woolen goods unenumerated, worth from 30 to 40 cents, 
will be increased from 40 per cent to 104. 

Cloths not over 30 cents a pound in value, which are under the 
present law taxed only 40 per cent, will be taxed 116 per cent by 
this measure. 

'Those from 30 to 40 cents per pound in value will be increased 
from 40 per cent to 108 per cent. 

These are only samples, and not the most flagrant ones. Where 
the goods are less valuable, in many instances the rates are even 
higher than these. The old rule, so dear to the other side of the 
House—that the coarse goods used by the poor and humble should 
be taxed higher than the finer has been most sedulously 
observed by them. All are taxed too much, but coarse goods are 
taxed most. 

Sir, I do not wish to be tedious in these details, but at the risk 
of being so I must dwell upon this long enough to show at least 
some of the monstrosities of this outrageous and uncalled-for tax 
on clothing. From investigation I find that a large part of our 
importations of woolen goods—nearly $24,000,000 worth of the 
better kinds—will have the duty or tax advanced beyond 80 per 
cent, while the cheaper goods will go far above 100. "This, too, 
when the processes of manufacture are constantly cheapening 
and when a surplus is already in the Treasury. 

aoe what is the result of these great increases in practical 
a 

The man who buys a suit of clothes bearing this 100 per cent 
rate would, if he paid for it with labor, have to work ten hours 
for the manufacturer or to pay the import duty for every ten 
hours it took him to work out the intrinsic value of the b 

The woman who buys a shawl bearing the 90 per cent rate 
would, if paying for it by sewing with a machine, have to work 
ten hours for the goods and then work nine hours to pay this leg- 
islative bonus to the manufacturer of the goods or to pay the duty 
at the custom-house, if imported. 

We say and the Democratic says no American citizen 
should pay 100, 90, or 80 per cent import duty or protection on any 
phus d of life and that no citizen of this country shall pay that 
rate. 

TIN-PLATE INDUSTRY IMPROVED. 


Mr. Speaker, the gentlemen on the other side predicted the 
“utter wiping out of the tin-plate industry "if we dared reduce the 
rates of duty on tin plate imposed by the McKinley bill. We re- 
duced the duty abont one-half, at the same time reducing the 
cost of materials entering into it,and behold the result. I quote 
from the report of Mr. Ira Ayer, special agent of the Treasury 
Department, made October last to Secretary Carlisle, viz: 


OrFICE OF SPECIAL AGENT, TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Custom-House, New York, October 18, 1896. 


ended June 30, 
and terne plates 


prod pre- 
vious fiseal year, vested, dietis an increased EON of 39 per cent. 

Of the production for the year, 160,576,994 pounds, or about 83 per cent, were 
made from sheets rolled in the United States, about 62 per cent made 
from such sheets ing the fiscal year une 30, 1894. 

The production for the year, distributed according to weight and kind of 
plates, was as follows: 


63 pounds 
per 100 


3 


per 100 square feet Total. 
square feet. | and heavier. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
17,071,806 | 120,327,949 
10,538,908 | 73,473, 124 
27,610, 714 | 193, 801, 073 
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These figures show that about 86 per cent of the production belonged to the 


class weighin hter than 63 pounds per 100 square feet, the proportion of 
the previous year having been about 95 per cent of the production for 
= yar 

'orty-ei 


ht firms were producing during the quarter ended June , 1895, 
as Re DA during the corresponding EEEE of the previous fiscal year. 


Sir, the following is his statement concerning— 
BLACK PLATE PRODUCTION. 
The 8 of black plates in the United States during the fiscal year, 


stated by quarters, is as shown below: 
mpi oma vuoi 
unds r 
ee 1 1 feet | Total. 
square feet.| and heavier. 
Pound. Pounds. Pounds. 
26, 681, 855 5,570,511 | 32,252,366 
16, 801, 660 8,805,543 | 25,607,203 
31,151, 102 11,888,605 | 49, 139, 767 
61,229,153 11,942,990 | 78,572,143 
148,463,770.| 37,107,709 | 185,571,479 
Pounds. 
Total production for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1895 ............ 185, 571, 479 
Same, fiscal year ended June 30, 1890 98, 970, 880 
The diferenóos E cross x 86, 600, 599 


Showing an increased production of 871 per cent. 
'The proportion of such plates lighter than 63 pounds per 100 square feet was 
80 per cent, as com d with 82 per cent during the pooni year. 
enty-eight rolling mills were producing black pi tes during the quarter 
Jane! ro So. 1895, against 20 that were producing during the quarter ended 
une 30, 1894. 


Mr. Speaker, with all this record before them, the majority 
favor increasing the duty on tin plates and black plates. The 
roof, the fruit can, and the bucket are all to have their cost in- 
er I earnestly protest against it. Were the mills shut up? 
On the contrary, more new ones were built than ever before. The 
output increased to 193,801,073 pounds from 139,223,467 pounds, or 
54,577,606 pounds net increase. Twenty-seven new firms started 
in the business in the qo. of the Wilson bill. No mill in the 
country but that used erican black plate, and there were more 
black-plate mills started than were in existence after four years 
of the McKinley bill, and, besides all this, the special agent of the 
Treasury Department, who has followed the tin-plate industry 
since the McKinley bill became a law, now says that under present 
conditions there are enough new mills started to make within 
10,000,000 pounds of our total consumption in the United 
States. 

When the Wilson bill was under consideration, and everybody 
who desired in the United States was accorded a hearing, the com- 
mittee were told—and it was loudly asserted on this floor and else- 
where—that a reduction of the duty on tin pe would close the 
mills of an infant indus Yet nearly half that duty was taken 
off, and with what result? Were wages reduced? No; on the 
contrary, they were increased, and another lot of lugubrious 
prophets are discounted. 

Sir,I am rejoiced to seethat one specious plea which has always 
been made in season and out of season, especially out, is now 
abandoned by our adversaries, i. e., that the imposition of high 
rates of duty is made on behalf of labor. There was never any 
foundation forit. Under the present law, passed last Congress, 
thousands and multiplied thousands of those who had their wages 
reduced under the McKinley law have had them restored. Hun- 
dreds of industries closed under that have resumed operations under 
this. Will gentlemen on the other side wantonly or recklessly put 
an end to this returning prosperity by reimposing taxes not ended? 
There is not an important schedule in this whole list where the 
rate of duty does not exceed the entire labor cost in the article 
under the present law. 

But, Mr. Speaker, time would fail were I to attempt to give all 
of the increases proposed by this bill. I shall have to content my- 
self with giving samples, that you may form some idea of the 
enormities of the bill considered as a whole. I know that what 
we can say in opposition to it on this side of the House will be un- 
availing. We tars already been told that it is only a tithe of 
what gentlemen would do if they dared and what they will do if 
they get full power. We can only say to those on the other side, 
and do say to them, Go on, gentlemen, in your wild career. Put 
your madness and folly into statutory form again. You have the 
majority. Wield it as you have before. Impose these taxes, and 
then go and give an account to a tax-ridden constituency. With 
the people we are willing to rest this controversy of high taxes or 
low taxes, of tariff for revenue or tariff for protection, of taxation 
or robbery, and we will abide the result. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 
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Silver Coinage and Coin Redemption. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM A. PEFFER, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Wednesday and Thursday, January 15 and 16, 1896. 


The Senate hering under consideration the bill (H. R.2904) to maintain and 
ean a NAET AE NAAA ETO A ia 

Mr. PEFFER said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: At last the Populist is aine What he pre- 
dicted is coming to . The people of the United States are 
coming to see that they are face to face with the strongest, the 
most powerful combination of men on earth. While our political 
organization has believed, and still does believe, that among all 
the great monopolies of the world that which has possession of 
our land and is fast getting ssion of our homes is the greatest; 
and while we have believed, and still believe, that the growing 
power of the railway corporations is a standing and a growing 
menace to the advances of civilization and to popular government, 
still we believe that the power which is now strongest, that which 
is pressing hardest and most oppressively upon the people, is the 
power which we designate the money power. Now, happily, we 
find that the two old parties out of which we sprang are discuss- 
ing the various phases of the money question, something that 
ouman to have begun with the infancy of the Republic. 

he speech to which we have listened this morning is one of a 
multitude of evidences showing the trend of publicthought. A 
distinguished member of the oldest, and I do not know but I might 
say the earliest, certainly one of the earliest, political parties of the 
country, is now denouncing in his zealous manner the action of 
a President which his own party placed in power. 

Before entering upon the subject under consideration by the 
Senate, I desire to call attention to the parliamentary situation 
before us. 

A few weeks ago the President in a special m e called the 
attention of Congress to the unfortunate condition of the country’s 
finances, and asked early remedial legislation. By way of informa- 
tion that might serve to guide our conduct somewhat, the Presi- 
dent stated that the public revenues are, or soon will be, ample 
for all the Government’s ordinary expenses, and that therefore 
our troubles do not come from lack of revenue. But the Presi- 
dent urges upon our attention that the existence of about $500,- 
000,000 worth of coin notes, that are to be reissued as often as they 
are redeemed, has proven to bea aung menaa to our finan- 
cial security; and he expressed the belief that the only safe way 
out of the trying situation is through the permanent retirement 
and cancellation of these notes. 


GREENBACKS PAYABLE IN DOLLARS. 


Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. The President speaks of the greenback as a coin 
note. The Senator himself speaksof it assuch. Is it by law upon 
its face to be paid in coin? 

Mr. PEFFER. I speak of them as coin notes, and so does the 
President of the United States; but the difference between us is 
that the President regards them, under modern construction, as 
coin notes which are payablein gold coinonly. The Senator from 
Connecticut understands very well that the greenbacks are pay- 
able in dollars. 

Mr. PLATT. That is what I was speaking of—greenbacks. 

Mr. PEFFER. They are not payable in coin at all, and it is 
only by reason of the credit strengthening act of 1869 that we prom- 
ised to pay them in coin at some future time, and in 1875 we made 
arrangements for doing so. 

In response to the President's appeal two bills have been sent to 
the Senate; one a bill **to temporarily increase revenue to meet 
the er ees of Government and provide inst a deficiency "; 
the other a bill to maintain and protect the coin redemption 
fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to 
meet temporary deficiencies of revenue." 

The first bill was drawn on the theory that the Treasury is in 
need of more available funds for ordinary expenditures, and that 
from that fact has arisen our present misfortune. 

The second bill is based on the belief that there is no harm to 
come from the circulation, redemption, and reissue of our Gov- 
ernment notes, provided there becoin enough always in the Treas- 
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ury to make the redemption easy and certain. And to procure 
the coin so thought to be necessary the bill provides— 


sumption of specie payments,” he is authorized from time to time, at his dis- 
cretion, to issue, sell, and d of, at not less than par in coin, coupon or 
tered bonds of the Uni States, toan amount sufficient for the object 


r annum, 
eemable at the pleasure of the United States 
coin, after five years from their date, and payable in fifteen ZU after 


p 
tendernotes, and for no other purpose: Provided, That nothin 
be to repeal or Wodller an act approved May 31, 1 


In order to be preparen for “ temporary deficiencies,” this bill 
further provides for the issue of $50,000,000 in ** certificates of in- 
debtedness” to run three years. 

The first mentioned of these bills is now before the Finance 
Committee of the Senate; and the other is before us, with an 
amendment proposing to strike out all that relates to bonds and 
certificates ofi 3 and insert four new sections, as follows: 


That from and after the of this act the mints of the United States 
shall be n to the coinage of silver, and there shall be coined dollars of the 
weight of 412} grains troy, of standard silver, nine-tenths fine, as provided by 
the act of January 18, 1837, and upon the same terms and subject to the limita- 
tions and provisions of law regulating the coinage and y epee quality of 

ld: and whenever the said coins herein provided for 1 be received into 
5 az certificates may be issued therefor in the manner now provided 
y law 


Sec. 2. That the Secre of the Treas shall coin into standard silver 
dollars, as soon as practicable, according to the provisions of section 1 of this 
act, from the silver bullion purchased under authority of the act of July 14. 

entitled“ An act e the purchase of silver bullion and the issue 
of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes," that portion of said sil- 
ver bullion which represents the seigniorage or profit to the Government, to 
wit, the difference between the cost of the silver purchased under said act 
and its coi value, and said silver dollars so coined shall be used in the 
payment of the current expenses of the Government; and for the pu: of 
making the said e immediately available for use as money the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to issue silver cer- 
tifi inst it, as if it was already coined and in the Treasury. 

Sr. 3. That no national-bank note shall be hereafter issued of a denomina- 
tion less than $10, and all notes of such banks now outstanding of denomi- 
nations less than that sum shall be, as rapidly as practicable, taken up, 

eemed, and canceled, and notes of $10 and larger denominations 
issued in their stead, under the direction of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the ry shall redeem the United States 
notes, commonly called **greenbacks," and also the Treasury notes issued 
under the provisions of the act of July 14, 1890, when presented for m 
tion, in standard silver dollars or in gold coin, using for redemption of said 
notes either gold or silver coins, or both, not at the option of the holder, but 
exclusively at the option of the Treasury Department, and said notes, com- 
monly called ** nbacks,'' when so redeemed, shall be reissued as provided 
by the act of May 31, 1878. 


A week ago I submitted an amendment to be proposed to the 
committee’s amendment in these words: 

Sec. —. That all laws and parts of laws authorizing the issuance and sale of 
bonds of the United States are hereby repealed. 

The first sentence of the amendment proposed yesterday by the 
senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] covers the 
same ground that I had in mind. The Butler amendment pro- 
vides, first, that no more bonds shall be issued without express 
5 of Congress; and, second, that silver coin and gold coin 
shall be kept at parity by paying out whichever of the metals is 
below the legal ratio when they are not both at par. I read the 
amendment in full: 

Sec. 4. That the issuance of interest-bearing bonds of the United States for 


any aed paw whatever, without further authority of Congress, is hereby pro- 
hibited; and that the Secretary of the Treasury, when redeeming United 
States notes, commonly called: 5 and jury notes issued under 
the provisions of the act of July 14, 1890, and when ee either the 
interest or principal of any of the Government's coin obligations, is hereby 
directed to make such Ur ent in gold coin whenever the market value of 25.8 

of standard gol less than the market value of 412} grains of stand- 
ard silver, and to continue to y in such gold coin until the market value of 
25.8 grains of standard gold shall be equal to the market value of 412} ins 
of standard silver; but when the market value of 25.8 grains of stan: gold 
shall be greater than the market value of a ins of standard silver, he 
shall pay the interest and the principal of d coin obligations as they be- 
come due in silyer coin, and continue to pay the same in silver coin until the 
market value of 412} grains of standard silver shall be equal to the market 
value of 25.8 grains of standard fold: and said notes, T called 79 
MAN. when so redeemed, shall be reissued, as provided by theact of May 31, 


The parliamentary situation, then, is this: We have before us— 
First. The Butler amendment, prohibiting further bond issues 
without express authority of Congress and providing for the main- 
tenance of parity between the metals, using the market price of 
ullion as a regulator. 

Second. Asilver-coinage proposition, with provisions to promote 
the circulation of silver coin, and a provision for coining silver 
now belonging to the Government for immediate use. 

Third. A proposition to issue and sell bonds to provide a fund 
for use exclusively in redeeming Government notes. 
POPULIST DOCTRINE—OPPOSED TO THE PRESIDENT. 

As Populists we appreciate the force of what the President has 
communicated to us, and we are ready as other Senators to per- 
form our whole duty in providing appropriate relief. We see 


plainly enough that if the President takes a correct view of what 

ils the country and sees clearly what will cure the malady, then 
we need look no further and ought to respond by doing just what 
he asks us todo. If the President’s premises are well grounded, 
his conclusion is a logical sequence. 

But we differ at the start; we separate at the threshold. And 
in this respect we do as a majority of the President’s political 
friends have done, and as a large minority of Republicans are 
doing—earnestly striving for that which is best and o i 
that which is worst as things are seen from our point of view. We 
are opposed to the sale of Government bonds for any purpose. I 
doubt whether there is one Populist in a thousand who would 
now favor a bond sale even in time of war. 

Had we resolutely fought the gold speculators in the years 1861 
to 1865 as we fought armed enemies on the field of battle, we 
should now be the happiest and the richest people on earth—out 
of debt, every citizen owning his home, and the Government re- 
flecting the popular will. 

While, as an original proposition, if we were about to establish 
a monetary system, we would not probably favor the use of 
metal to represent values of all other kinds of property, we take 
things as we find them and make the most we can out of existing 
conditions. We find that from early times the precious metals 
have been used for monetary purposes, and we see that the people 
of every civilized nation do now so use silver and gold and copper. 
We take note of present financial methods, and we know full well 
that the only present pecura thing to do in our fiscal policy is 
to first restore our old coinage laws, so as to increase the volume 
of circulating money, and provide coin for the payment of our 
coin debts, and then require officers to obey and execute the laws, 


OPPOSED TO BONDS FOR ANY PURPOSE. 


Mr. President, I shall first consider the first part of the Butler 
amendment—the bond question. 

Lam not only op to any further issue and sale of bonds, 
but am of opinion that there was no warrant in law, and no justi- 
fication even if there had been such warrant, for either of the late 
sales. When I consider the havoc wrought by prior bond sales I 
dread the very thought of what must surely follow in the wake of 
this destructive operation. And believing that there is neither 
need nor lawful authority for further issues, I can not but regard 
further transactions of that character as equal to great public 
crimes. 

Bonding a people is a perilous proceeding. 

We have paid nearly 75 per cent of our debt as it was computed 
to be at the close of the great war of 1861-1865. "We have paid 
more in the way of interest than of principal. Of principal and 
interest the total paid up to June 30, 1893, was— 


On principal <2 ass con cc cee neessonessuese se $1, 914, 462, 095. 68 
aindnieregb 0. ee Egan OS 2,854, 612, 870. 50 
CCTV 4, 769, 074, 966. 18 


Pensions, same period ........................ 
Public debt August 31, 1865 


1,823, 240, 560. 09 
2, 756, 431, 571.43 


Public debt June 30, 1899 838, 969, 475. 75 
PRU se ence ( ( y A opiates 1, 914, 462, 095. 68 
Interest paid on public debt, 1866 to 1893 2, 854, 612, 870. 50 
Pensions paid same period .................... 1, 823, 240, 560. 09 
Differenos.--. 2... LLL Ln 1,031,372, 310. 41 


But our business has been so done that our means of payment 
have been impaired fully 50 per cent since the debt was incurred. 
This impairment is shown in the fact that, taking a large number 
of articles produced by the farmers, tradesmen, and manufacturers 
of the country—articles from the profits on the production of which 
come the means for payment—it would require as much property in 
bushels, in number, in pounds, and yards to pay what is yet un- 
paid of our public debt,as would have been required to pay the 
whole debt in the beginning at the prices then ruling. 

In passing, I will mention a matter which just comes into my 
mind. From reports made by the Secretary of Agriculture it pa 
pears that the acreage of wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, and buck- 
wheat in 1887 was about $80,000,000 less than the aggregate value 
of the same crops in 1867, twenty years before, though the acreage 
and production were twice as great. The figures are: 
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Twice as many bushels in 1887 as in 1867; more than twice as 
cid acres cultivated, but the value of the crop is nearly $80,000,000 


The figures for the same crops in 1894 are: 2,435,920,676 bushels, 
180,392,872 acres; value, $1,043.006,948. Production and acreage 
nearly twice as much as in 1867, but the value is less by $241,030,552. 

If it be objected that paper money was greatly depreciated in 
1867, thus making prices abnormal, I give the crop figures for 
1879, when specie ents had been resumed. Production in 
1879 was: Bushels, 2,437,482,300; acres, 102,260,950; value, $1,245,- 
127,719. It will be seen that while the number of bushels was 
about the same in both years, and the area was 28,000,000 acres 
more in 1894 than in 1879, the value was $202,000,000 less. 

WHAT THE BONDS WERE SOLD FOR, AND WHAT THEY HAVE COST THE PEOPLE. 

Banks s nded specie payment December, 1861. That of 
course fo the Government to suspend, and early in 1862 Con- 
gress authorized the issue of notes to circulate as money. Re- 
peated issues were made from time to time, and when the war 
ended the notes of different classes which had been issued specially 
for currency and as a sort of security-currency, all of which had 
to some extent been actually used and reported as currency, 
amounted to about $1,900,000,000. 

All of this, except the backs, besides some $625,000,000 
funded during the war period, was put into bonds bearing inter- 
est at from 5 to 7 per cent. The bonded debt June 30, 1869, in- 
cluded nearly all the notes that had been issued, except the 
greenbacks. And these bonds were purchased at an average of 
about 60 cents on the dollar. By the refunding act of 1870 Con- 
3 the funding of the national debt into bonds of 

classes: The first class to run ten years, at 5 per cent; the 
second class to run fifteen years, at 4} per cent; the third class to 
run thirty years, at 4 per cent. These new bonds were all to be 
coin bonds. Up to that time more than two thousand million 
dollars' worth of our bonds had been purchased for about twelve 
hundred million dollars in paper money. They were exchanged 
for their face value in coin bonds. In the meantime the paper 
dollar had advanced rapidly toward par with gold. » 

Besides the profit of $800,000,000 in the purchase of the bonds 
and the additional profit coming from the advance in the coin 
value of paper money, in 1873 Congress changed the basis of our 
money from silver to gold and stopped the c e of full lawful- 
tender silver coin. From that time forward, the officers of the 
Treasury Department construed the word “coin” to mean gold 
coin in all cases where the Government had to pay out money, ex- 
cept only when silver was demanded. Two years later, by the 
resumption act of 1875, Congress made provision for resuming 
n payment on the 1st day of January, 1879, and authorized 

e Secretary of the Treasury to sell bonds for coin enough to re- 
deem the United States notes—greenbacks. 

Beforethe day of resumption was reached our paper money was 
at par and was received the same as coin in payment of interest 
on the public debt and for customs dues. ese proceedings so 
greatly enhanced the market value of the bonds we had sold that 

e national banks found it more profitable to sell their bonds for 
the premium offered than to keep them as a basis of bank-note 
circulation. From 1882 to 1890 the bank notes retired and can- 
celed amounted to upward of $230,000,000, which released about 
18255,000,000 in bonds. And from 1879 to 1891 the amount of pre- 
mium paid by the Government on bonds which were not due 
amounted toa little over $60,000,000, while during the same period 
a yearly average of upward of $18,000,000 of public moneys was 
stow to be used by national banks without interest. Besides all 

this, during the same years interest on bonds not due was ad- 
vanced, ranging from one month tonine months and more, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to something more than $66,000,000. 

And this is not all. By the practical demonetization of silver the 
value that is to say, the purchasing power of gold has any 
and rapidly increased to such an extent that that alone has 
the effect to increase the value of all securities payable in coin, at 
the same time depreciating the selling price of property, out of 

the of Which all the people's debts must be paid. The 
bondholder, the owner of permanent annuities, the mortgage 
holder, the rns banker, and the speculator have gathered to 
themselves all these vast profits and gains, while the producing 
masses have lost costo ; and these losses have cost the peo- 
millions of homes. thin the twenty-five years last past 
per cent of the people of the entire country have become rent- 
ers. Seventy-seven cent is the average in onr large cities, and 
in the great city of New York the average is 94 per cent. 

I repeat, Mr. President, the bonding of a people is a perilous 

proceeding. 


MARKET VALUE OF PUBLIC DEBT NOW GREATER THAN IT WAS IN 18055, WHEN 
MEASURED BY THE PEOPLE'S PROPERTY. 


I found recently a very interesting article on this subject in The 
Arena ine by the historian, Dr. John Clark Ridpath, an 
article ing on page 266 of The Arena for January, 1896, in 
which the author goes somewhat into detail concerning the his- 


tory of our bonded indebtedness, and after having written at 
length comes to the point which I have just been making in my 
argument, that the value of the present public debt of the United 
States is greater in the property out of which the people will have 
to pay this indebtedness 5 the total debt was at the close of 
our great war. The author says in a footnote: 

The American le have never realized the incalculable sums which have 
been paid out of their Treasury in the ostensible work of discharging the in- 
terest and principal of the war debt of the nation. Sometimes, perhaps, the 
final aggregate may be made up and historically recorded. Wi the first 
ten years after the conclusion of the war, that is, at the close of the fiscal 
re 1874-75, the Government had already paid in interest only on the pub- 

ic debt $1.442.057,577. And this was but the beginning. At the close of the 

v Ery —5 interest account has reached the prodigious total of more than 

The verification of this astounding truth is lain irrefraga 
other arithmetical result. " pss n 
On the 1st of March, 1866, the national debt was (in exact fig- 


W K ͤ K ĩͤ v Putin et Ont, COO; GOR 
For the sake of easy computation the same may be stated in £ R 
t 2, 825, 000, 000. 00 


round numbers a‘ 
1, 126,379, 106.00 


oS a RS See ae 1, 125, 000, 000. 00 
To this add 10 per cent (a very low estimate) for the present 

average mium on the debt (interest-bearing and non- 

interest-bearing) above the par of gold 12, 500, 000. 00 


1,237,500, 000. 00 


At the close of 1895 (fi for N. ber 10) the 
MES die [n — ovem ) prices current for the 


D eu b Pre T bushels.. 1, 488, 842, 105 
Flour ESSE SES EE ESS) ...barrels.. 262,790, 

222... ͤ . ds.. 5,885,416, 666 
Mess pork.. els.. 99, 576, 313 
Sugar... pounds. . 25, 308, 348,314 
Wool 8 do.... 5,330, 188, 679 
Beef .... undredweight.. 181, 967,213 
DOS ES OER . V RES eA pounds.. 41,851,851, 851 
Superior farming lands as above (approximately) acres.. „606, 


The national debt at the close of the year 1895 will purchase of the above 
staples as follows: 
-bushels.. 2,135,620, 689 


Flour... barrels... 353,571, 428 
— 14, 558, 823, 529 
"pounds.. 24,150, 000, 00 
pounds.. 24,750,000, 
— escey . 5,755,813, 953 
hundredweight 130, 263, 136 
314, 006 


'The purchasing n of the national debt at the close of 1895 is, therefore, 
greater than was that of the national debt on March 1, 1866, as follows: 


The purchasing power of the national debt at the close of 1895 is, by like 
deduction, less than was that of the national debt on March 1, 1866, as follows: 


pounds. . 643, 348, 314 
hundredweight.. 51, 704,076 
— re ded acres.. 2,300,523 
From this calculation it is seen that the purchasing r of the debt at 

i 1565, on six of the nine 


Imin; 
preponderance on the average of the whole list in favor of the debt as it 
stands at the close of the current year. That debt, ina word, is worth moro 
to the holders than it was at its nominal maximum nearly thirty years ago! 
There is no kind of sophistical argument or doctored statistics in the world 
that can overcome or M Poppies d the conclusions here drawn 

that are incontrove e. 

Within a period of eighteen months of the last two years the 
Treasury t issued and sold $162,000,000 of coin bonds 
ing from ten to thirty years, $100,000,000 at 5 per cent interest, 
and $62,000,000 at 4 per cent. At the present rate of increase 
in the purchasing power of gold, and the consequent diminution of 
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the selling price of commodities which must pay these coin debts, 
the bonds recently sold and those soon to be issued, will, when 
they are due, cost the le twice as much as their face value. 
The $162,000,000 already sold, with the $100,000,000 soon to be sold, 
will cost the people y twice their face, or $524,000,000, when 
they fall due, besides the interest, which is to be paid in coin 

uarterly. The interest alone, if compounded as paid, would pay 

e principal long before the last of these bonds falls due. 

BONDS UNLAWFULLY ISSUED. 

But, sir, bad as this showing is for the people, I now approach a 
feature of the situation that is ing as well as burdensome, 
because it reaches vital parts and concerns the integrity of our 
public men and threatens the permanency of republican institu- 
tions. Irefer to theissuance and sale of Government bonds with- 
out express authority of sen. Hon This point is sometimes made 
by objectors limiting its application to bonds issued in times of 
peace. But if an executive officer may bond the people and mort- 

agetheir property without their authority in time of war, he may 
Ls it in time of peace. That is for Congress alone to do or not to do, 
as that body may determine. It is the duty of the President to take 
care that the laws be executed. He is to execute the law, not to 
enactit. And soitis with to every officer. His duties are 

rescribed in advance and defined in the law. When we reach a 

ime that public men may with impunity set themselves above 
the law popular government has c 

It is, of course, claimed that these late bond sales have at least 
the color of authority. But it must not be forgotten that their 
legality has been questioned in this body, as well as in the House 
of Representatives. On the day after the first of the last three 
issues was pro d, I offered a resolution, giving it as the sense 
of the Senate that the Secretary of the Treasury had no legal war- 
rant for his proceeding, and the next day I argued the proposition 
before the Senate. A few days later, the then junior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] discussed the subject, taking the same 
position that I had taken. 

On the 18th of January, 1894, I offered a resolution, which be- 
came Miscellaneous Document No. 39, Fifty-third Congress, second 
session, which reads as follows: 

n the 17th day of Jan , 1894, the of the 
MA prevereand pasties the following notice: Ser 2 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
. Washington, D. C., January 17, 1894. 


By virtue of the authority contained in the act entitled “An act to dnd 
for the resumption of e payments,” am roved January 14, 1875, Sec- 
retary of the ry hereby offers for ic subscription an issue of bonds 
of the United States to the amount of $50,000,000, in either registered or cou- 
pon form, in denominations of $50 and upward, redeemable in coin at the 
leasure of the Goyernment after ten years from the date of their issue, and 
aring interest, payable quarterly in coin, at the rate of 5 per cent per 


annum. 

Proposals for the whole or any t of these bonds will be received at the 
Treasury Department, office of the Secretary, until 12 o'clock noon on the 
lst day of February, 1894. Pr should state the amount of bonds de- 
sired, whether registered or coupon, and the premium which the subscriber 
Li ae to pay, the place where it is i that the bonds shall be deliv- 
ered, and the office, whether that of the Treasurer of the United States or an 
assistant treasurer of the United States, where it will be most con tfor 
the subscriber to deposit the amount of his subscription. Failure to specify 
the above particulars may cause the pro; to be rejected. 

As soon as practicable after the Ist ay of February, 1894, the allotment 
of bonds will be made to the ignes bidders therefor, but no proposal will 
be considered at a lower price 
cent bond at par, and the right to reject any and all p 
res reserved. In case 

issued they will be allotted pro rata. 


paid in 
gold coin to a Eo mt ante As — — xy pepe of the eee States = 
subscri ; and if not so roposal ma; rejected. 
The bonds will be dated Pe I, m and when payment is made 
therefor as above accrued interest on both princi and premium from 
February 1, 1894, to date of payment, at the rate of interest realized to the 
r sac of the renoury. Wath 
pro) 00 es [n e 7 - 
D. C., and should be distinctly marked Propels for subscriptions 


to5 per cent bonds.” 
J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 


And whereas there is nothing in said notice toshow that there is immediate 
or prospective need for the sale of bonds to accomplish the 9 by 
J An. 


fore, 

Resolved Seng Secre 
the peeled no ern mathority See aking Gat EE mA 
posed in the notice aforesaid. 

Some time afterwards I offered a resolution instructing the Com- 
mittee on Finance to report a bill repealing all laws which au- 
thorize the issue and sale of bonds, if t were any such 
authority. That is known as Mi eous Document No. 128, 
Fifty-third Congress, second session, and reads as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be, and it is hereby, instructed 
to prepare and report as soon as practicable a bill to re 


izing or pom the Secretary of the to e bonds or other 
interest-bearing obligations of the Government. and to prohibit any and all 
Buch issues in future without express authority by act of Congress first had 


and obtained. 
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Later on I offered a resolution instructing the Committee on 
the Judiciary to inquire whether there was any lawful authority 


for the issue and of bonds by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
It is Miscellaneous Document No. 3, Fifty-third Congress, third 
session, and is as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and it is hereby, in- 
structed to inquire and rt whether the acts of the Secretary of the 

in issuing and selling United States bonds in the months of Feb- 
Het — and December, 1894, were authorized by any act or acts of Congress 

The resolution was referred to the committee, but no report has 
yet been made by the committee. A similar resolution was re- 
DEM Aa House Committee on the Judiciary with exactly simi- 

I hope it will not be out of order, Mr. President, to insert paren- 
thetically here that it will hardly do for Senators to say that these 
resolutions were not worth attending to, that they were either not 
offered seriously or that the author had not properly considered the 
subjectin advance. I have givena great deal of attention to this 
particular matter, and, as I expect to show before I get im 
there is method in my madness, if I have been mad. To bon 
the people of an entire country without a specific act of the legis- 
lative authority would be without doubt a great public crime. 

Had either of these gu committees been of opinion that ex- 
isting statutes do in fact clearly authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue a new series of bonds and sell them for gold 
coin, they would have come to the rescue of the Secretary 
va And the last lot was sold for gold by weight, not for 

ollars in coin. The quantity purchased was 3,500,000 ounces of 
gold coin. Hep Ey stop we emon until finally we will get back 
to a system of r that the ancients followed—3,500,000 ounces 
of gold coin, when, if the law authorizes the Secretary to do any- 
thing in the premises, it is to sell the bonds for coin, silver and 
gold, as IS show most clearly before I get thro 

Our standard is dollar, not ounce; and our law uses the word 
coin,“ not gold coin or so many ounces of gold coin. This, how- 
ever may be regarded as technical. I will therefore take up that 
which is substantial. 

In the first place, the Secretary of the claims to have 
acted, as to the first two issues, under authority of the resumption 
act, which authorized the purchase of coin to redeem United States 
notes—greenbacks. 

The bonds authorized by that act were those of the description 

rovided for in the refunding act of 1870, when silver was our 
ic coin metal, and when silver coin and gold coin were the 
lawful coin of the country. 

At the time the Secretary concluded to sell bonds, in January, 
1894, there was plenty of coin in the Treasury to redeem all the 
notes presented. If it be insisted that the word coin“ must be 
construed to mean gold coin, which of course I deny, still I sa; 
there was plenty of coin on hand for purposes of redemption, as 
shall oa show by a table of gold coin in- Treasury each year 
since y 

If the Secretary had obeyed the law and offered coin of silver 
as well as coin of gold in redemption of the notes that were pre- 
sented, he would have had abundan of coin. 

The Secretary of the Treasury claims to have actedin thefirst two 
issues under authority of the resumption act, which authorized the 
porches of coin to redeem the United States notes and greenbacks. 

know, Mr. President, that it is tedious, not only to the speaker 
but to his hearers, to recur so frequently to the same subject, but 
I wish to call the attention of such Senators as may do me the 
honor to listen to the languageof the resumption act. Iread just 
a portion: 

And on and after the Ist day of January, A. D. 1879, the * tho 

ry shall redeem, in coin, the United States legal-tender notes out- 
standing, on their presentation for redemption at the office of the assistant 
treasurer in the city of New York. 

That is all. 

on in 
lus revenues, 


sell, and dispose of, ee een pan in 

bonds of the United States descri in the act of Congress appro 
1870, entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of 

like qualities, privileges and exemptions, etc. 

Mr. President, it will be observed that in the langage I have 
just read the Secretary is first authorized to use any surplus funds 
that may be in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, for the 
redemption of outstanding notes. Then, if he needs more than that 
he can sell bonds of the character of those that were authorized by 
the refunding act of 1870. They are coin bonds. 

NO RESERVE FUND FOR REDEMPTION EVER AUTHORIZED OR REQUIRED. 

It is important to note and to remember that the resumption 
act of 1875 did not require or authorize the collection and setting 

of funds for redemption purposes or for any other purpose. 

e act requires the Secretary to resume specie payments on the 
ist day of January, 1879, and in order “to enable" that officer 
to carry out the provisions of the law in this respect he is author- 
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ized to ** use any surplus funds in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated.” This is the first money to be used for redemption 
purposes—surplus moneys in the Treasury. If there were enough 
of such surplus funds on hand, then no bonds need be sold. The 
authority to sell bonds is second to the authority to use surplus 
funds. nds might be sold if the surplus funds were not suffi- 
cient for that purpose. And, now, if there be any authority to 
sell bonds to-day, or if there has been any such authority since 


the passage of the resumption act, it is for the purpose of redeem- 
ing notes, and such authority does not exist as long as there are 
enough surplus funds in the ury. I have shown that there 


has been an abundance of surpluscoin in the Treasury at all times 
since 1878 for redemption purposes. 


SECRETARY'S LETTER ON THE RESERVE FUND. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, in mse to a Senate resolu- 
tion asking whether any particular fund is required by law to be 
kept as a redemption fund, and whether such a fund has been 
kept, sent in the following letter: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., January 11, 1896. 

Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Senate resolution 
dated the 3d instant, as follows: 
` * Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to inform the Senate if the sum of $100,000,000, or any part thereof, 
has atany time since the establishment of the so-called gold reserve been actu- 
ally segregated or set a from the other currency or money in the Treas- 
ury Department, in gold coin, or gold coin and gold certifica: or either, for 
the redemption of the legal-tender notesand erent forms of paper money 
of the Government; and when and by what act of Congres. giving the title 
of the act and the date of its approval, said so-called gold reserve was estab- 
lished, and if not established by act of Congress, state by what authority, if 
any, it was established.” 

reply thereto, the Senate is lly informed that at no time since 
the establishment of the so-called gold reserve has the sum of $100,000,000, or 
any other sum, been segregated or set apart from the Pe cash in the 
Treasury for the redemption of the legal-tender notes of the United States, 
or for the redemption of any other form of paper money for which the United 
States is liable. There is no provision of law requiring a rate fund or 
MAINE account to be kept, and all moneys received into the Treasury, from 
whatever source. are deposited in the general cash. The fund for the re- 
demption of United States notes was accumulated under authority of the act 
of 3 14, 1875, which directed the Secretary of the ry to prepare 
and provide for such redemption on the Ist day of January, 1879. No specific 
sum was prescribed, but the tary of the Treasury was authorized to use 
the surplus revenues from time to time and to sell certain descriptions of 
bonds to an extent necessary to ca: the act into full effect. 

In the exercise of the discretion thus conferred upon him,the Secre 
sold for resumption purposes, in 1877 and 1878, United States 4 per cent and 4} 

r cent bonds to the amount of $95,500,000, and deposited 1 $96,- 

„000 in gold, in the general cash in the Treasury. This, with other gold 
which n received as surplus revenues, constituted the fund prepared 
and provided by the Secretary of the Treasury for the redemption directed 
in the act of Meg prd M, 1875. 

The existence of the reserve fund was generally recognized from the time 
of its establishment, as above stated, and one of the measures adopted by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to preventits unnecessary depletion was the dis- 
continuance of the issue of the gold certificates autho y theact of March 
8,1863. This act authorized but did not direct such issue. 

Some inconvenience resulted from ntinuance, and by section 12 of 
the bank act of July 12€ 1882, the Secretary was autho: and directed to 
receive deposits of M coin and bullion and to issue certificates therefor; 


but it was provid that the Secretary of the Treasury shall suspend the 
issue of such gold certificates whenever the amount of gold coin and gold 
bullion in the reserved for the redemption of United States notes 
falls below one hun millions of dollars.“ 


No other reference to the reserve fund is contained in the laws of the 


United States. 
Very respectfully, yours, J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 


The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 


The act of 1870, as we all understand very well, was passed three 
years before the coinage act of 1873, which dropped the silver dollar 
out of the list of coins, and in that way, if at all, the silver dollar 
became demonetized. In the act of 1873, commonly called the 
demonetization act, there is nothing whatever to indicate that it 
was the intention of Con to demonetize the silver dollar. It 
was simply left where it was, only the Secretary was not to coin 
any more of them. Then, when the revision was made, as will ap- 
pear by reference to the Revised Statutes of 1878, this language 
was used: 


The silver coins of the United States shall be a legal tender at their nominal 
value for any amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment. 


That is section 3586 of the Revised Statutes. By the coinage act 
of 1873 it was provided that the silver coins of the United States 
should be a trade dollar, a half dollar, a quarter dollar, and a dime. 

Now comes the revision, and in section 3586 it is provided that 
the silver coins of the United States shall be a legal tender for sums 
notexceeding $5. If there was any demonetization of the silver 
dollar at any time it was by the section which I have just read 
from the Revised Statutes, and that continued only until 1878, 
when by the pese of the Bland Act thelegal-tender character of 
the silver dollar was restored. So, evenif there has been a demon- 
etization of the silver dollar, it is only by implication. The Legis- 
lature had no intention to demonetize the um then in existence. 
So the “coin” which was referred to in the resumption act of 1875 
meant silver as well as gold. 


The bonds authorized by that act were those of the descriptions 
pane for by the refunding act of 1870, when silver was our 
c coin metal. From the inning of our financial history 
silver was our basic metal, and whenever there was a change of 
ratio in the law, parity was maintained by bringing gold to the 
standard of silver. That happened in 1834, when the gold coins 
were reduced 6 per cent so as to make them correspond with the 
value of the silver bullion in the market. 


COIN MEANS COIN OF SILVER AND GOLD. 


The Secretaries of the Treasury in 1862, 1863, 1864, 1865, 1866, 
1867, and 1868 (and I am not certain but that the ent was re- 
peated in 1869—I will call attention to that later on) vd rsist- 
ently that it was not the intention of the Congress of the United 
States to issueanirredeemable paper currency, but that the inten- 
tion of the Leg od and of Congress was that the notes which were 
issued during the war in the absence of specie should some da: 
be redeemed in specie. They invariably used the words that h 
always been , gold and silver, the precious metals, specie, etc. 

The Secretary of the Treasury during the Hayes Administra- 
tion, the gentleman who is now the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], submitted this very point to the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Devens. He asked him whether or not it would be 
legal or po to sell gold bonds in order to establish a redem 
tion fund. e correspondence is somewhat elaborate, and I shall 
refer to it before I conclude my remarks; but the substance of the 
Attorney-General's reply was that the character of the coin was 
determined by that which was coin in the United States in 1870, 
namely, gold and silver. 

Mr. Matthews, of Ohio, a member of this body at the timo, after- 
wards an associate justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, immediately after the Secretary of the Treasury had in his 
report recommended that Con, nt him authority to sell 
gold bonds, introduced a resolution into this body, with certain 
paragraphs of preamble, resolving that in the opinion of Congress 
silver was as good money as gold. The resolution was passed by 
an overwhelming majority in the Senate, without amendment, 
notwithstanding that the Senator from Vermont, Mr. Edmunds 
Do to insert an amendment making gold coin superior and 
makin, = parity play around gold. But the Senate would have 
none of it. 

The same resolution was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, and similar amendments were there proposed, but the House 
would have none of it. Immediately thereafter, indeed at the time, 
a bill was put in process of formation which afterwards became 
the Bland-Allison Act, restoring the legal-tender quality to the 
silver dollar. There has been no time when the National Legisla- 
ture has approved the demonetizing process. 

At the time when the Secretary concluded to sell bonds, in Jan- 
uary, 1894, there was plenty of coin in the Treasury to redeem all 
the notes that were presented. In order that my statement might 
not be regarded as unfounded or farfetched, this morning, before 
coming to the Senate Chamber, I hastily drew off from the Treas- 
5 a statement of the amount of fold coin, excluding 
bullion, in the Treasury on the last day of Jan in each year 
since and including 1879. It appears that, beginning in 1879 with 
$128,000,000, we go on down to 1884, when there was $154,000,000. 
In 1889 there was $229,000,000; in 1890, $249,000,000, the largest 
amount in any one year. Then we come down to the last of Jan- 
uary, 1895, with $51,000,000. On the last of January, 1894, when 
the first of the last three issues was made, there was $65,000,000 of 
gold coin lying in the Treasury. 


Statement showi g the amount of gold coin (excluding bullion) in the Treasury 
day of January each year since and including 1879. 


in 
on the las 
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three issues was proposed and the sale was made. 
$65,000,000 of gold in the Treasury. 


There was then 
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I submit a table giving the figures in detail: 


Statement showing the amount of net gold in the Treasury at the end of Jan- 
uary each year since 1878. 


Year. 


Amoant. 


Year. 


| Amount. 


$116, 674, 227 
-| 143,340, 027 
148, 052, 809 


But those were not all the assets upon which the Secretary might 
have drawn. I have here a table showing the amount of silver 
bullion in the Treasury atthe end of January each year since 1878: 


Statement showing amount of silver bullion in the Treasury at the end of Jan- 
uary each year since 1878. 


Amount. Year. Amount. 
$10,347, 889 $10, 219, 546 
4, 888, 086 10, 696, 677 
6, 104, 197 11, 557, 760 
3, 258, 926 21, 277,979 
3, 161, 958 57,940, 646 
4,014, 433 99, 282, 961 
4, 613, 582 127, 215, 171 
8, 658, 783 124, 852, 679 
4,877,089 
Fractional coin in the Treasury. 
Junssty . ⁰˙ rVrwꝛůDVV anne her ar n tort sng mne nA $11 
January 31, 1896 Soa 175 


January 31, 1895 


I remember quite distinctly that once when I was speaking of 
the same matter the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] called my 
attention to what he alleged to be a fact, that the silver bullion in 
the Treasury at the time the bond issues were in contemplation 
was there as a security fund for the redemption of the Treasury 
notes issued under the Sherman Act of 1890. The answer to that 
was then and is now that if this bullion was held as security for 
the redemption of the 1890 notes certainly the Secretary would 
have used it for such a purpose. 

The act of 1890 expressly requires the Secretary to coin out of 
the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of that act enough 
to redeem the notes issued under the provisions of the act. But 
instead of the Secretary obeying the positive command of the law, 
he utterly ignored it, ref to execute it, and therefore the silver 
lies as so much dead property. Whenever notes of the issue of 
1890 are presented to the Secretary, he redeems them in gold, 
unless their redemption in silver is directly asked for, and it is 
only occasionally that such a transaction occurs. 

Has was an available fund of how much? At the end of Jan- 
uary, 1894, at the time when the first of the three issues was in 
process, the amount of silver bullion in the Treasury uncovered, I 
insist, was $127,000,000 worth, as will be seen in the table I have 

resented. In addition there was at the same time $15,000,000 of 

actional silver currency, making a total of $143,000,000 of silver 
bullion lying idle in the Treasury which the Secretary and the 
President might have used and which the law requires them to 
use if they had ormed their duty as the law specifies. If the 
Secretary had obeyed the law and offered coin of silver as well 
as coin of gold in redemption of notes that were presented he 
would have had an abundance of coin, and what is more than 
that, he would have saved us all this disgrace, all this shame, all 
this dishonor, and all the burden of the bonds. 

There is no law and there never has been any law against the re- 
demption of nbacks and Treasury notes withsilver coin. Itis 
a mere gratuitous movement upon the part of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. I know that the argument against a . of that 
kind is that it will destroy the parity and all that sort of thing. 
I confess that when the word ** parity" is brought in in these con- 
nections I have but little patience with it, for it means that while 
the whole world is alive with business, bete] moving under 
the operation of modern inventions, we must still hold to the old 
barbarous system of barter, so many pounds of gold and so many 
pounds of silver measured according to their bullion value in the 
market, when we are dealing in ships and railroads and wheat and 
corn and manufactured articles and ten thousand different arti- 
cles, Inone of ourtariff billsthere arein the neighborhood of four 
thousand ditferent items upon which customs are levied. The 
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world is full of productions of labor, while the quantity of these 
metals is limited and growing constantly less and less, in propor- 
tion to business and population, and yet we are to take the old, an- 
uenen notion that gold and silver coin are the equivalent of the 
values of all the other property, when only a few men, one ina 
hundred thousand perhaps, are dealing in the sacred and scarce 
articles of gold and silver. All the gold and silver produced in 
the world in one year are not worth as much as the wheat and corn 
that the farmers of Kansas produce the same year. And yet we 
must measure the value of all property by those metals and must 
maintain the parity between them. 

I think when the Populists come into power we will arrange the 
parity so that it will be satisfactory to at least a few people. 

Mr. HOAR. "That will be after the millennium. 

Mr. PEFFER. The millennium is approaching now, so that we 
shall not have long to wait. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, I am afraid that 
the coming in power of the Populists will be after the time spoken 
of inthe Revelations, when the millennium is over and when Satan 
will hold forth. 

Mr. PEFFER. We are the revelators. 

When I had occasion to speak on this subject before, in Janu- 
ary, 1894, I called attention to the correspondence which the 
Secretary of the Treasury had with the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, and I quoted a few paragraphs, and only a few from it. I 
find, in looking over that speech, that there is so little of the cor- 
respondence quoted that the reader does not get all that the Sec- 
retary said and all that there was in this transaction. I have 
here the letter of the Secretary, with the draft of a bill which he 
prepared and presented to the Committee on Finance, which was 
introduced in the Senate by a member of the committee, but never 
wentany further. The object of the Secre was to show that 
the condition of the was such that there must be some 
relief in the way of funds to be used in the ordinary expenses of 
the Government, for which certainly there was no provision in 
any law that had been referred to as authorizing a proceeding of 
that kind. Whatever authority exists under the resumption act 
of 1875 for the sale of bonds is for a specific purpose, and that 
is to procure coin with which to redeem the notes, and not to 
provi a rande for carrying on the ordinary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The letter and the bill accompanying it will show that the 
Secretary wanted to use the proceeds of the bonds for the pur- 
pose of public expenditures. 


LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY SUBMITTING STATEMENT 
SHOWING THE ACTUAL CONDITION OF THE TREASURY ON THE 2TH DAY OF 
JANUARY, 184, TOGETHER WITH DRAFT OF BILL. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., January 13, 1894. 


DEAR SIR: In compliance with your verbal request I have the honor to sub- 
mit, for the consideration of the Finance Committee of the Senate, state- 
ments showing the actual condition of the Treasury on the 12th day of the 
timate of the receipts and expenditures during the 

e 


present month, and an es' 
remainder of this month and the month of ? 

It will be seen from these statements that there is an urgent necessity for 
such immediate action as will replenish the coin reserve and enable this De- 
partment to continue the payment of public expenses and discharge the obli- 
gations of the Government to pensioners and other lawful creditors 

When my annual report was prepared it was estimated that the expenses 
during the current fiscal year would exceed the receipts to the amount of 
about 000,000, and I asked Congress for authority to ie and sell bonds, 
or other forms of obligations, to an amount not exceeding $50,000,000, 

a low rate of interest and havinga reasonably short time to run, to ena 
the Secretary of the Treasury to supply such deficiencies as might occur in 
the revenues. The estimate then e was upon the assumption that 
the worst effects of our financial disturbances had already been realized and 
that there would be a substantial increase in the revenues for the remainder 
ofthe year. While it was not believed that the deficiency then actually ex- 
isting would be supplied by increased revenues in the future, it was hoped 
that no additional deficiency would occur; but the receipts and expenditures 
d the month of December and up to the 12th day of the present month 
show that the estimate of a deficiency of $28,000,000 at the close of the year 
was much too low. The actual receipts and expenditures during each month 
of the year and the monthly deficiencies have been as follows: 


Receipts and expenditures, fiscal year 1895. 


Receipts. |Expenditures. oy Excess of. 
1893, 
P TTT. desea RAAE , 905, 776. 19 | $39, 075, 888. 60 , 770, 112. 41 
EFT SR m3) | ROC e | mal ae D 
nn 24, 582, 756. 10 i , 254. OF 
Actual for three months........ 80, 870, 621 90. 
S RL Ee 24,553,394. 97 
NOTOUIBDEE I LLL een anne 23, 979, 400. 81 
TV 22, 312, 027. 00 
1894, 
January (12 days)) 10,369, 939. 37 
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If the same average monthly deficiencies should on the total differ- 


SS receipts and expenditures on the 30th day of June next will be 


According to the best estimate that can be made, the total receipts duri: 
the present month and the month of February will be $41,900,000 and the to 
nditures will be $60,300,000, showing a deficiency during the two months 
of $18,400,000; but this does not include any payments on account of the sugar 
ty, 


bounty, claims for which to the amount of nearly $5,000,000 have already been 


presented and are now under investigation in the Department. 
of the Treasury and the current liabilities in excess of certificates 
notes outstanding were as follows on the 12th day of the pres- 


The assets 
and 
ent month: 


-... $7,198,219 
5 653, 917 


CCC the coin reserve has been reduced 
to $74,108, 


to about $64,601,864, a sum wholly inadequate for purposes for 
which it was created. 
On account of this critical condition of the Treasury, I have Pate it 


Penne xr of the y 
e public expenses and rM 


ngress concerning the proprie 
additional or amended authority to issue bonds in any form or for mm, gend 
pose, render it doubtful whether new legislation upon the subject can be se- 
cured in time to provide the means which are imperatively demanded in order 
to the credit and honor of the Government. Authority to issue and 
sell bonds for the purpose of maintaining specie payments was ME con- 
n the Secre 4, 1875, but 


material 1 . the financial 
blematical, unless authority to issue 
a lower rate of interest than that 
a sense of Ay E to exercise oe already con- 
of pro’ an adequate reserve. 
ought, nevertheless, to provide 
e revenue during the current fiscal year, 
vise your committee of the condition of the 


D. W. VOORHEES, 
qup red Committee on Finance, United States Senate. 


‘An act to provide for the resumption of specie 


act to amend section 3 of '* 
Mes payments," January 14, 1875. 


tatives of the United 


Be it enacted f 
States of America "c rt That eects gr 8 of a ri! V v 
for resum specie payments,” a anuary 75, be, an 
the same is hereby, so — that in fen of the descriptions of bonds 
€ au y the Treasury is hereby authorized to is- 
sue from time to time, as he may deem 5 and in such form as he may 
be, coupon or registered bonds of the United States, in denominations 


after —— years from date, me interest at a rate not exceeding 3 
in coin; and the rotonda of such bonds shall be held and used 


to main the ty of all forms of money coined or issued by the United 
States, but the tary of the Treasury is hereby autho: to use from 
time to time such of such proceeds as may be necessary to supply defi- 


ciencies in the public revenues during the fiscal year s 
BEC. 2. Thata sum cient to carry the provisions of this act into effect 
is ete he i out of any money in the not otherwise ap- 


SECTION 3700, REVISED STATUTES, PART OF AN OLD LAW THAT REFERS TO 
BONDS AUTHORIZED BY PRIOR ACTS. 


The same objection is urged to the second bond issue, for the 
Secretary bases his authority upon the same law. The third issue 
is based upon the authority of section 3700 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, which is in this language: 

Secretary the bonds or 
nates of tie Unised Staion authoriiok by law st such reves and aped Such 
terms as he may deem most advantageous to the public interest. 


While it would seem as hough that was plenary authority and 
not encumbered with any sort of conditions, yet the history of that 
paragraph will throw a flood of light upon it. It is part of a sec- 
tion of the act of March 17, 1862. It could hardly presumed 
that the Congress of the United States then, or at any time since 
or before, would throw out an unmodified and unqualified author- 
ity to the President or the Secretary to sell bonds ad libitum 
whenever they thought proper, upon the best terms they could get. 

Now we will see the connection in which section 3700 of the 
Revised Statutes is found in the original act. It is not even a 
separate sentence, but it is part of asentence. I willread the whole 
section. Section 1 of the act of March 17, 1862, entitled An act 
to authorize the purchase of coin, and for other purposes,” reads 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre of the Treasury may purchase coin 
with any of the bonds or notes of the United States, authorized by law, at 


such rates and upon such terms as he may deem most advantageous to the 
public interest;— z 


Semicolon— 
and may issue, under such rules and re 
tificates of inde ess, as are aut 
to authorize the Secretary of the to issue certificates of indebted- 
ness to public creditors,” approved March 1, 1862, to such creditors as ma 
desire to receive the same, in atin of checks drawn by disbursing offi- 
fequiduona wh the proper: DoS EAUS ne wall us in Gischasge ct LANAA 
and settled accounts, as provided by act. 

This entire section is one paragraph. There is no stopping point, 
no period, no end of a sentence, no punctuation points see 
commas and one semicolon. And yet a part of that sentence is 
incorporated in the Revised Statutes as a separate section appear- 
ing to be wholly ind dent and a from all other connection. 

insist that the bonds referred to in the Revised Statutes, 
section 3700, are precisely the same kind of bonds that are referred 
to in section 1 of the act of March 17, 1862—that is to say, bonds 
that had been provided for in preceding acts—so that this section 
refers to acts of Congress that had been passed before that time. 
Whatever authority there is in section 3700 is to be applied to 
bonds provided for by earlier acts of Congress. There can be no 
question about that. Then there is only one act that the President 
makes applicable to his action, the refunding act of 1870, on which 
the resumption act of 1875 is based. 

Senators should not overlook the fact that section 3700, on which 
the President bases the authority to sell bonds in 1895 and now, 
is part of the act of March 17, 1862, a clause, and the first clause, 
of a one-sentence section authorizing the Secretary to make cer- 
tain uses of bonds and notes that had been provided for by and 
in prior statutes. 

e Secretary has no authority to sell bonds that have not been 
previously provided for and particularly described. Indeed, Con- 
ess has no authority to delegate the power to borrow money. 

t power is vested by the Constitution in Congress alone. But 

it may provide for the borrowing of money in a particular way 
and t authorize the Secretary to perform the necessary work. 
But it can not authorize any officer to sell notes or bonds that 
have not been already authorized and described. The act of 
March 17, 1862, when empowering the Secretary to sell bonds on 
the best terms he could get, did not intend that he should make 
out such bonds as he chose and sell them, but only such bonds as 
had, before the date of that act, been authorized by Congress. 
So, when the President and Secretary claim to have acted under 
authority of section 3700 they can assert no authority not pro- 
vided by laws passed before the act of March 17, 1862, and Bes 
were war acts—laws to carry on war. Andif they claim that 
section 3700 authorizes them to sell bonds that were authorized 
by the resumption act of Jan 25, 1875, they are met with the 
objection that the bonds provi for by that act were for re- 


lations as he may prescribe, cer- 
rized by an act entitled **An act 


demption purposes only, and that no sales should be made for such 
purpose so long as there were enough lus funds in the Treas- 
ury to redeem outstanding notes. And there has all along been, 


and there is now, plenty of funds in the Treasury for that pur- 


I donot care, Mr. President, to pursue that branch of the subject 
anyfurther. Itseems to me to be entirely clear that itis a strained 
construction of the law, to say the least of it, that these officers 
are using. I am quite confident that it was not the intention of 
either the President or the Secretary to resort to such extraor- 
dne measures in the beginning; the ed that Congress 
would authorize them to proceed, and having received no such 
serene they undertook it, expecting to have their conduct rati- 


Finally, on that branch of the subject, all bonds that have ever 
been authorized by Congress were redeemable either in “‘lawful 
money " of the United States, which meant legal-tender or 
in coin.“ There has been no law, there is none now, authorizing 
gold bonds any more than silver bonds. 

RESTORE THE OLD COINAGE LAW OF 185. 

Now, Mr. President, taking up the coinage section of the bill, I 

shall endeavor to maintain that the sections of the act of Congress 
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roved January 18, 1837, providing for the free, equal, and un- 
Haitel coinage of silver ob! iets ought to be reenacted, and that 
all laws and parts of laws inconsistent therewith ought to be re- 
pealed, because— 

First. Our monetary system from the beginning to the evel 
of the act of February 12, 1873, commonly known as the demone- 
tization act, was bimetallic, with coinage of gold and silver on 
equalterms; that there was no demand for changing the law in 
1873, and that there has been very general and continual demand 
since that time for a restoration of the old law. 

Second. That all our national coin obligations are payable in 
either kora or silver or both, and in order to make such 8 
we need more coin than we have, or probably ever will have un- 
less we coin silver. 

Third. The restoration of free silver coinage would at once put 
new money into circulation, the effect of which may reasonably 
bee ted to be to stimulate enterprise and encourage trade and 
to raise prices in a corresponding degree. 

HISTORY OF OUR COINAGE. 

It may be said, to begin with, that our coi laws, so far as 
they relate to the legal-tender functions of gold coins and silver 
coins, were exactly the same from the time of the first coinage 
under the mint act, April 2, 1792, until the passage of the act of 
February 12, 1873, except that in 1853 the legal-tender function of 
the minor silver coins was limited to sums of $5. 

In order to a clear understanding as the argument proceeds, it 
may be well at the outset to review briefly the history of coinage 
in the United States. 

In 1782 the Continental Congress appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate the condition of the coins which were then current in 
the country. Many different coins were in circulation, princi- 
pally those of Great Britain and Spain and the Spanish-American 
provinces, and each of the colonies had maintained a separate 
valuation ofits own. While the British method of counting money 
was common in all parts of the country, the most generally cur- 
rent coins were those of Spain. The ee milled dollar was 
o" among the people, and it was the most popular coin then 

use- here. 

Mr. Robert Morris made an elaborate report and recommended 
a new system of United States coinage. But nothing further was 
done about it until two years afterwards, when the matter was 
taken up and referred to a committee of which Thomas Jefferson 
Was a member. That distinguished statesman, after a careful 
examination of the whole subject, wrote out his views in what he 
termed Notes on the establishment of a mint." These Notes“ 
may be found in Jefferson's Works, volume 1, beginning at Rage 
—— In fixing the unit of money Mr. Jefferson laid down 

es: 

First, that it be of convenient size to be applied as a measure to the com- 
mon money transactions of life; second, that its parts and multiples be in an 
easy proportion to each other, so as to facilitate the — ari tie; and 
third, that the unit and its parts or divisions be so nearly of the value of 
ares of the known coins as t they may be of easy adoption for the people; 
and— 

He added— 
the Spanish dollar seems to fulfill all these conditions. 
wt gave the following as his reasons for selecting the dollar for 

e unit: 

The unit or dollar is a known coin, and the most familiar of all to the minds 
of the people. It is already adopted from South to North, has identified our 
currency, and therefore happily offers itself as a unit already introduced. 
Our public debt, our requisitions and their æ ts, has given it actual 
and long position of the place of the unit. e course of our commerce, too, 


will b us more of than of any other foreign coin, and therefore ren- 
I w of no unit W. can be 


grains in Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey; 

New York. Whichof these shall we ado G 
To which State is that preeminence of which all are so hich 
impose the difficulties of a new estimate on their corn, their cattle, and other 
commodities? Or shall we hang the pound sterling as a common Pe upon 
ali their necks? This contains 1,718 quum of pure silver. Itis cult to 
familiarize a new coin to the le. It is more difficult tofamiliarize them 
toa new coin with a new name. ppily the dollar is familiar to them all, 
and is already as much referred to as a measure of value as their respective 
provincial pound. 


On the 15th day of April, 1790, the House of Representatives 
passed a resolution asking the then Secretary of the Treasury, Alex- 
ander Hamilten, to prepare a report concerning the establishment 
of a mint and the coinage of money, and in response to that reso- 
lution the Seere prepared a report and submitted it to the 
House on the 28th day of January, 1791. He sets out by saying 
that a plan for an establishment of this nature—that is to say, a 
mint—involves a ege variety of considerations, intricate, nice, 
and important. general state of debtor and creditor, all the 
relations and consequences of price, the essential interests of trade 
and ind the value of all the whole income of both 
the state and individuals, are li to be extensively influenced, 
beneficially or otherwise, by the judicious or injudicious regula- 
tions of this interesting institution, 


After discussing the importance of the subject and the interests 
involved he divides the subject into six different heads, the first 
two of which are these: First, what ought to be the nature of the 
money unit of the United States; and second, what the propor- 
tion between gold and silver, if coins of both metals are to be es- 
tablished. 

As to the first of these two divisions, the Secretary, after an 
elaborate discussion, came to the conclusion that the dollar ought 
to be established and maintained as the money unit for the cur- 
rency of the United States, and he was of the opinion that the 
dollar then generally current, namely, the Spanish milled dollar, 
ought to be used as the money unit. 

As to the second proposition, whether the standard of money 
ought to be a single one or a double one, the Secretary was of 
opinion that we ought to establish and maintain the double stand- 
ard, namely, gold and silver. He was aware, and called attention 
to the fact, that in the discussion of the subject by public men 
generally our American statesmen largely leaned to the opinion 
that the standard ought to be single and that silver. But the 
Secre came to the conclusion t the double standard was 
better. He said: 


But upon the whole it seems to be the most advisable, as has been observed, 
not to the i 


asmoney. and reducing ittothe 2 of mere merchandise, which, accord - 

ingly, at different times, has been — —2 from different and 3 

able quarters, but which would probably be a greater evil than 

variations in the unit from the fluctuations in the relative value of the metals, 
taken to the n between them with.an 


a full with the evils 
After discussing at some length the probable results of a single 
standard, the Secre! said that the chief if not the sole effect of 
such a tion would be to diminish the utility of one of the 
metals. He then to discuss the proportion in which 
the metals ey peaches gi and he came to the same conclusion 
that Sir Isaac ewton had arrived at in his report to the treasury 
of Great Britain in 1717—the proportion of about 1 to.15; 1 unit 
of weight in gold to 15 of the same units of weight in silver; and 
e dar fact, was the proportion established in our coinage law 

e next year. 

This report of Mr. Hamilton was by him submitted to Thomas 
Jefferson, who was then Secretary of State, for his inspection and 
consideration. After a very careful study of the report, Mr. Jef- 
ferson made a few gestions, which were in the main accepted 
by Mr. Hamilton, and the report as it was finally presen to 
Congress was a substantial agreement between those two gentle- 
men. If there was un apetece between them in respect to the 
subject it was upon the matter of a single or double standard. 
Mr. Jefferson inclined to the sone standard, and that silver, 
while Mr. Hamilton preferred the double standard, that of silver 
and gold. The report of Mr. Hamilton is found in volume 3 of 
his works, inning at page 149. 

Having adopted the dollar as a unit, then Mr. Jefferson sug- 
gested that we ought to have at least four coins—one a. golden 
piece equal in value to $10; second, the unit or dollar of silver; 
third, the tenth of a dollar, of silver also; and, fourth, the hun- 
dredth part of a dollar, this to be made of copper. And-he sug- 
gested that perhaps it would not be amiss to coin three more 
pieces of silver—one of the value of half a dollar, the other 20 
— and the other 5 cents. He concludes his Notes” in these 
words: 

My proposition, then, is that our notation of money shall 
— AE T liberty. of the person noting; that the. unit P repu at 
shall be a dollar; that coins shall be accommodated to it from $10 to the hun- 
dredth of a dollar. 

In accordance with the recommendation of this report Congress 
passed an act entitled ** An act establishing a mint and regulating 
the coins of the United States." This act was approved April 2, 
1792. The first eight sections provide for the 9 of the 
mint, name the necessary eee their duties, etc., and 


section 9 names the coins that shall bemade and fixes their value, 
Iread the section: 
And be it That there shall be from time to time st: and 


nominations, values, and descriptions, viz: Eagles, each to be of the val 
ten dollars or units and to contain two r forty-seven — p 
of 


four-eighths of a grain of pure or two hundred and seven P stand- 

ard 2 Half ongles, cach to be the 7 — of five ea to contain one 
^ an 

ty-one grains 

and seven-eighths of a f pureor sixty-seven ins and fou ths of 

of standard 14. 5 ay Te of the value of a — 


0 
a Dollars or units, each to 
idein milled dollar, as the — 
and seventy-one 
hundred 
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Dismes, each to be of the value of one-tenth of a dollar or unit and to con- 
tain thirty-seven grains and two-sixteenth parts of bd des of pure or forty- 
one grains and three-fifth parts of a grain of stand. silver. Half-dismes, 
each to be of the value of one-twentieth of a dollar and to contain eighteen 
ins and nine-sixteenth parts of a gem of pure or twenty grains and four- 
parts of a of standard silver. Cents, each to of the yalue of 
the one hundredth part of a dollar and to contain eleven pennyweights of 
copper. Half cents, each to be of the value of half a cent and to contain five 
pennyweights and half a penny weight of copper. 

Section 10 prescribes the devices that shall appear on the coins, 
and the next section declares what shall be the relative values of 
the two metals—gold and silver. I quote: 

And be it further enacted, That the proportional value of gold to silver in 


all coins which shall by law be current as money within the United States 


&hall be as 15 to 1, 88 quantity in weight, of pure gold or pure sil- 
ver; that is to say, par pounds Me eM of pure silver shall be of equal 
value in all payments with 1 pound weight of pure gold, and so in proportion 
astoany greater or less quantities of the respective metals. 

The twelfth section provides that the metalin the gold coins 
shall be eleven parts fine to one part alloy;" that is to say, eleven 
p shall be pure gold and one part of alloy, and the alloy is to 

made of silver and copper in such proportion that not more 
than one-half shall be silver. 

The thirteenth section provides that the— 


Standard of all silver coins of the United States shall be 1,485 parts of fine 
to179 parts alloy * * * which alloy shall be wholly of copper. . 


Section 14 provides for free and unlimited coinage of gold and 
silver bullion in the language following: 

SEC. 14. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for any person or 

rsons to bring to the said mint gold and silver bullion in order to their be- 
ing coined; and that the bullion so brought shall be there assayed and coined 
as speedily as may be after the receipt thereof, and that free of expense to 
the person or persons by whom the same shall have been brought. Sd 

The rest of the section provides that after the bullion has been 
coined the coins shall be delivered to the person or persons en- 
titled, and also provides that when convenient, and when money 
has been provided for that purpose, the Director of the Mint, if 
the depositor of the bullion so desires, may deliver to him at once 
coins of value equal to what the bullion will make when minted, 
charging one-half of 1 per cent for the accommodation. 

The sixteenth section provides— 
That all the gold and silver coins which shall have been struck at and issued 
from the said mint shall be a lawful tender in all payments whatsoever, 


those of full weight according to the 8 values hereinbefore declared, 
and ae of less than full weight at values proportional to their respective 


W. 

All the rest of the act relates to details. The 
ticularly noted with respect to the provision of 

1. That the unit of value is a dollar.“ 

2. That the unit is to be represented by a coin which shall con- 
tain 3714 grains of pure silver with oed alloy equal to a little 


ints to be par- 
law are— 


more than one-ninth part in weight of the whole coin, and that its 
value shall be that of a coin then in general circulation—the 
Spanish milled dollar. 


3. That certain gold coins representing multiples of the unit, 
with certain silver coins representing decimal parts of the unit, 
were provided for, and that each of them and all of them are made 
"awful tender in all payments whatsoever," according to their 
eg pach weights, measured by the standard of value given in 

e law. 

4. That any person or persons may take gold or silver bullion to 
the mint and have it made into any of these coins free of charge. 
5. That the 3 weight of gold and silver coins, ac- 
cording to value, shall be 1 of gold to 15 of silver. 

6. t the weight of pure metal in the coin, and not the name 
of the coin, is to be the standard of its value; that is to say, a ‘‘ dol- 
lar" then had a certain value, not definable, to besure, yet a well- 
understood meaning in estimating values of commodities; and this 
value and its multiples to be represented by certain weights of 
puresilver and pure gold when put in the form of coins prescribed 
inthelaw. If from abrasion the coins fell below standard weight 
theirvalue was lessened accordingly. 

By section 1 of the act of February 9, 1793, the values of foreign 
gold and silver coins then circulating in the United States were 
regulated, and at such valuations were to be legal tender. Section 
8 of the same act provided that foreign coins received by the Gov- 
ernment for moneys due the Uni States after our own mint 
began coining money should be recoined into United States money, 
according to our law of April 2, 1792. 

Another act regulating the currency of foreign coins in the 
United States" was approved April 10, 1806. 

Again, 45 29, 1816, a similar act was approved, and still an- 
other March 3, 1819. 2 

March 3, 1821, and March 3, 1823, acts were approved continu- 

in force the act of March 3, 1819. 
3 following act was passed and approved on the 25th day of 

une, 1834: 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after pop eed thisactthe following 
silver coins shall be of the legal value and paes carnoet ea monay 
the United States, by tale, for the payment of all debts and demands, at the 
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rate of 100 cents the dollar, that is to say: The dollars of Mexico, Peru, 
Chile, and Central America of not less weight than 415 grains each; and those 
restamped in Brazil of the like reum of not less fineness than 10 ouncesand 
15 penn N of pure silver in the troy pound of 12 ounces of standard sil- 
ver, and the5-franc pieces of France, when of not less fineness than 10 ounces 
and 16 penny weights in 12 ounces troy weight of standard silver, and weigh- 
ing not less than 334 grains each, at the rate of 93 cents each. 

EC. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to caus» assays of the aforesaid silver coins made current 
by this act to be had at the mint of the United States at least once in every 
year, and to make report of the result thereof to Congress. 


By the act of June 28, 1834, the eiga: of pure metal in our gold 
os was 5 about 6 per cent. The following are provisions 
of that act: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the gold coins of the United States shall contain the 
following quantities of metal, that is to "T Each eagle shall contain 233 
grains of pure gold and 258 grains of standard gold; each half eagle 116 zrains 
of pure gold and 129 grains of standard gold; each quarter eagle shall con- 
tain 58 grains of pure poa and 6H grains of standa; ‘old; every such le 
shall be of the value of $10; evory such half le alf be of the value of $5: 
and every such quarter eagle shall be of the value of 82.50; and the said gold 
coins shall be receivable in all payments, when of full weight, according to 
their tive values; and when of less than full weight at less values, pro- 
portioned to their respective actual weights. 

SEC. 2. And be it further enacted, That all standard gold or silver de ted 
for coinage after the 31st day of July next shall be A for in coin, under tho 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, within five days from the making 
of such deposit, deducting from the amount of said deposit of gold and silver 
one-half of 1 per cent: Provided, That nodeduction shall be made unless said 
advance be required by such de tor within forty days. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all gold coins of the United States 
minted anterior to the 3lst day of July next shall be receivable in all pay- 
ments at the rate of 94.8 cents per penny weight. 


The same day another act was approved regulating the value of 
foreign gold coins, and on the 18th day of January, 1837, the 
standard of the metal in our gold and silver coins was altered by 
reducing the quantity of alloy. 'The following are the sections 
providing for the changes: 


Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the standard for both gold and silver 
coins of the United States shall hereafter be such that of 1,000 parts by 
weight 900 shall be of pure metal and 100 of alloy; and the alloy of the silver 
coins shall be of copper; and the alloy of the gold coins shall be'of copper and 
silver: Provided, t the silver does not exceed one-half of the whole alloy. 

Sec. 9. And be it 8 enacted, That of the silver coins the dollar sh: 
be of the weight o 


their nominal value for any sums whatever. 

SEC. 10. And be it further enacted, That of the gold coins the weight of tho 
eagle shall be 258 grains; that of the half eagle 129 gruins; and that of the 
quarter eagle 644 And that for all sums whatever the le shall be 
a crip? er of payment for $10; the half eagle for $5, and the quarter 

e for $2.50. 

EC. 11, And be it further enacted, That the silver coins heretofore issued 
at the mint of the United States, and the gold coins issued since the 31st da 
of July, 1834, shall continue to be legal tenders of payment for their nominal 
Yuan on the same terms as if they were of the coinage provided for by this 
act. 


Free and unlimited coinage of both metals was provided for in 
section 14 of this act, as follows: 


Sec. M. And be it further enacted, That gold and silver bullion brought to 
the mint for N a shall be received and coined by the proper officers for 
the benefit of the tor: Provided, That it shall be lawful to refuse at the 
mint any deposit of less value than $100 and any bullion so base as to be un- 
suitable for the rations of the t: And provided also, That when gold 
and silver are combined, if either of these metals be in such small proportion 
that it can not be separated advantageously, no allowance shall be made to 
the depositor for the value of such metal. 


By section 18 of the same act it was provided ‘‘ that the only sub- 
jects of charge by the mint to the depositor” shall be for assaying 
and refining metals below standard. 

March 3, 1843, the values of foreign gold and silver coins were 
again regulated to correspond to our own coins. 

March 3, 1849, the coinage of gold dollars and double eagles of 
standard weight was authorized. 

By act of 8 21, 1853, the weight of the silver coins below 
a dollar was reduced about 7 per cent and their legal-tender qual- 
ity reduced to ‘‘sums not exceeding $5.” Sections 1 and 2 are: 


SEC. 1. That from and after the Ist day of June, 1852 (1853), the weight of 
the half dollar or piece of 50 cents shall be 192 grains, and the quarter dollar, 
dime, and half dime shall be respectively, one-half, one-fifth, and one-tenth 
of the weight of said half dollar. 

Sec. 2. That the silver coins issued in conformity with the above section 
shall be legal tenders in payment of debts for all sums not exceeding $5. 


Section 3 of this act provides that the bullion n for the 
coinage of these light-weight coins shall be purchased, and that 
the gain (what we now call seigniorage) shall be charged to the 
mint and credited to the Government. I read the section: 


t shall, wi „purchase such 
bullion with the bullion fund of the mint. shall charge himself with the 
gain ar from the coinage of such bullion into coins of a nominal value 
exceeding the intrinsic value thereof, and shall be credited with the differ- 
ence between such intrinsic value and the price paid for said bullion, and 
with ne: pec Ug 3 A a ue as per sept hog und 
balance credit, or rofit o: coinage, shall be, from time e, 
on à warrant of the Director of the Mint, transferred to the account of the 
Treasury of the United States. 
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Free coinage of these subsidiary pieces was not allowed, as shown 
in section 5, which reads: : 
Ana be pel dime, and hai dno de 1 rn be . 
ose made by the treasurer of the mint, as herein authorized, and upon ac- 
count of the United States. 

Section 6 of said act required a charge of one-half of 1 per cent 
for coining all gold coins and all silver dollars. 

Section 7 provided for the coinage of three-dollar gold pieces of 
standard ie 

The act of February 21, 1857, repealed all laws which had de- 
clared foreign coins legal tender. 

These are the only laws and parts of laws enacted by Congress 
affecting the coinage of the United States (except in cases of afew 
minor silver coins and some of coarser metals) until we reach **An 
act revising and amending the laws relative to the mints, assay 
offices, and coinage of the United States,” approved February 12, 
1873. That act contains sixty-seven sections, but only a few of 
them need be referred to in this connection. These are sections 
18, 14, 15, 17, 21, 25, and 27. 

Sec. 13. That the standard for both gold and silver coins of the United 
States shall be such that of one thousand parts by weight nine hundred shall 


be of pure metal and one hundred of alloy; and the of the silver coins 
shall fe of copper, and the alloy of the gold coins be of copper, or of 
Copper ane ver; but the silver shall in no case exceed one-tenth of the 
whole alloy. 


Seo. 14. t the gold coins of the United States shall be a one-dollar piece, 
which, at the stan weight of 25.8 grains, shall be the unit of ue: a 
quarter eagle, or two-and-a-half-dollar piece; a three-dollar piece; a half 
eagle, or five-dollar piece; an eagle, or ten-dollar-piece, and a double eagle, or 
twenty-dollar piece. And the standard weight of the gold dollar shall be 


25.8 grains; of the quarter eagle, or two-and-a-half-d iece, ains; 
2-5 tho three-dollar piece, 77.4 grains; of the half eagle, or five-dollar piece, 


grains; of the eagle, or ten-dollar piece, 258 ; of the double le, or 
twenty-dollar piece, 516 grains; which pero ped gea legal tender in all pay- 
mentsat their nominal value when not below the standard weight and limit 
of tolerance provided in this act for the single piece, and when reduced in 
weight, below said standard and tolerance, shall be a legal tender at valuation 
in proportion to their actual weight; and any gold coin of the United States, if 
uced in weight by natural abrasion not more than one-half of 1 per cent be- 
low the standard weight prescri law, after acirculation of twenty y 
as shown by its date of co: and at a ratable proportion for any 1 1 
less than twenty years, shall be received at their no value by the United 
States Treasury and its offices, under such regulations as the retary of 
the Treasury may prescribe for the protection of the Government against 
. or other practices; and any gold coins in the Treasury 
of the United States reduced in weight ‘below this limit of abrasion shall be 


recoined. 

Sud. 15. That the silver coins of the United States shall be a trade dollar, 
a half dollar or 50-cent piece, a quarter dollar or 25-cent piece, a dime or 10-cent 
piece; and the weight of the trade dollar shall be 420 grains troy; the weight 

half d: shall grams (grammes) and one-half of a gram 
(gramme); the quarter dollar and the dime shall be, s aee e d one-half 
and one-fifth of the weight of said half dollar; and said coins shall be a legal 
tender attheir no value for any amount not exceeding $5 in any one 


ent. 
no. 17. That no coins, either of gold, silver, or minor coinage, shall here- 
after be issued from the mint other than those of the denominations, stand- 
ards, and weights herein set forth. 
SEC. 21. That any owner of silver bullion may poe wr the same atany mint, 
bars, or into dollars of the weight of 420 grains troy, desig- 


nated in this act as trade dollars, and no deposit of silver for other coinage 


shall be received, but silver bullion contained in gold os and separated. 
on 


as may be, from 


ard, for toughening when me 
coinage f x 
separatin, 


authorized 
tor of the 


SEC, 27. 
by this act — rintendents, with the approval of the D 
bullion fund. The gain arising 
coin of a nominal value exceeding the cost t. 

fund denominated the silver-profit fund. 
with the wastage incurred in the silver cotnage, and with the expense of dis- 
ed. 


tributing said coins as hereinafter provid The balance to the credit of 
this fund shall be from time to time, and at least twice & year, paid into the 
"Treasury of the United States. 


It will be observed that there is no provisionin this act concern- 
ing the silver dollar. It is simply omitted from the enumeration 
of silver coins, and it is provided that no coins other than those 
“herein set forth " shall be **issued from the mint.” A new sil- 
ver coin is, however, added—a ‘‘ trade dollar"—which is 73 grains 
heavier than the standard silver dollar of 412} grains. 

The revision act of 1874 provides that the silver coins of the 
United States shall be a legal tender" for sums not exceeding $5 
(section 3586). 

ii Bland-Allison Act of February 28, 1878, provided in sec- 

on 1— 

'That there shall be coined, at the 5 mints of the United Sta 


dollars of the weight of 412; y 
act of Jan i on W T tions pro- 
vid ollars — ore 
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ulated in the contract. And the Secretary of the 


otherwise 5 
Treasury is autho: and directed to purchase, from time to time, silver 
bullion, at the market price thereof, not less than $2,000,000 worth per month 
nor more than $4,000,000 worth per month, and cause the same to be coined 
monthly, as fast as so p into such dollars; and a sum sufficient to 
carry out the fo: ing provision of this act is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Ty no otherwise appropriated. And any or 
seigniorage arising from this coinage shall be accounted for mo — to the 
,as provided under existing laws relative to the subsidiary coinage: 

ided, That the amount of money at any one time invested in such silver 
bullion, exclusive of such resulting coin, shall not exceed $5,000,000: And pro- 
vided further, 'That nothing in this act shall be construed to authorize the 
pent in silver of certificates of deposit issued under the provisions of sec- 

on 254 of the Revised Statutes. 


This act was repealed July 14, 1890, by what has been commonly 
known as the Sherman law, which required the purchase of 4,500,- 
000 ounces of silver monthly and the coinage of enough of it to re- 
deem the Treasury notes um forit, with the clause that it is the 
established policy of the United States to maintain the parity of 
the two metals. 

The following are the sections of the Sherman law relating to 
silver and coinage: 


Be it enacted ue Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby directed SPHERE from time to time, silver bullion to the aggre- 
gate amount of 4,500.000 ounces, or so much thereof as mn offered in each 
month, at the market price thereof, not exceeding $1 for 3; rains of pure 
silver, and to issue in payment of such purchases of silver bullion Treasury 
notes of the United States, to be prepared by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in such form and of such denominati not less than $1 nor more than 
$1,000, as he may prescribe, and a sum sufficient to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of this act is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise APA: 

SEC. 2. That the Treasury notes issued in accordance with the provisions 
of this act shall be redeemable on demand, in com, at the Treasury of the 
United States, or at the office of any assistant treasurer of the United Sta! 
and when so redeemed may be poe Acari but no greater or less amount 
such notes shall be outstanding at any time than the cost of the silver bullion 
and the standard silver dollars coined therefrom then held in the Treasury 
p bv such notes; and such Treasury notes shall be a le tender in 
payment of all debts, public and private, = where other expressl: 
— 1 7 in the contract, and shall be receivable for rg grow eire and 

ublie dues, and when so received may be reissued: and such notes, when 

eld by any national banking association, may be counted asa t of its law- 
ful reserve. That upon demand of the holder of any of the ry notes 
herein provided for the Secretary of the 5 ll, under such regula- 
old or silver coin, at his dis- 
nited States to maintain the 


coinage shall d into the 

Src. 4. That the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act 
shall be subject to the requirements of existing law and the regulations of 
the mint service governing the methods of determining the amount of pure 
silver contained, and the amount of cha: or deductions, if any, to be made. 

Sec. 5. That so much of the act of February 23, 1878, entitled “An act to 
authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar and to restore its legal- 
tender character," as uires the mE purchase and coi of the same 
into silver dollars of not less than $2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 worth of 
silver bullion is hereby repealed. 


The purchasing clause of the Sherman law—that is, so much of 
it as authorized and required the purchase of bullion—was re- 
ed at the extra session of Congress beginning August 7, 1893, 

y the following enactment: 


An act tore a — an act approved July 14, 1890, entitled An act 
directing 2e of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes.“ 


Be it etc., That so much of the act approved July 14, 1890, entitled 
“An act direc the purchase of silver bullion and issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other pa " as directs the Secretary of the Treasury to 
purchase from time to time silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 4,500,000 
oun or so much thereof as may be offered in month at the market 
price thereof, not exceeding E for 371.25 grains of pure silver, and to issue in 
payment for such purchases notes of the United States, be, and the 
same is hereby, repealed. And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
United States to continue the use of both gold and silver as standard money, 
and to coin both gold and silver into money of equal intrinsic and exchange- 
able value, such equality to be secured through international agreement, or 
by such safe of l lation as will insure the maintenance of the parity 
in value of the coins of the two metals, and the equal power of eyery dollar 
at all times in the markets and in the payment of debts. And it is hereb 
further declared that the efforts of the Government should be steadily 
rected to the establishment of such a safesystem of bimetallism as will main- 


reasury. 


tain atall times the equal power of every dollar coined or issued by the United 
States, in the markets and in the payment of debts. 
Approved, November 1, 1893. 


This concludes the collection of laws of the United States relating 
to our coinage so far as the weight and fineness of the 1 -tender 
coins is concerned, and it will be observed that the quantity of pure 
gold in the gold coins was once reduced (by the act of June 28, 
1834) and that the quantity of pure silver in the dollar coin has 
never been altered in the least degree. The first silver dollar coined 
contained 371} grains of pure metal and the last one contained 

isely same amount. And so with all of the nearly 450,- 
,000 silver dollar pieces coined since the first mint was opened— 
more than a hundred years ago. : - 

It may be remarked, further, that silver dollars have been all 
along and continuously fulllegal tender in payment of all debts 
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an amoun: e same as gold coins, excep re- 
d of all ts th ld coins, tthat by the 
vision of 1874 all our silver coins were put into one class—subisdi- 
and that, of course, included the dollar piece as well as the 
— Its legal-tender function was restored by the Bland- 
Allison Act four years later, and it has not been disturbed since. 
From 1794, when the first silver coins were issued from our 
mints, until 1873, the silver dollar was not only the unit of value 
but it was the equal of gold for all monetary purposes under all 
circumstances and conditions in the United States, and in com- 
merce it was often worth more than gold at the legal ratio. All 
our contracts were made with that knowledge and understanding. 
All writers, statesmen, and economists so regarded it, and hence 
they always referred to our standard money as gold and silver— 
two bases, one standard. Our banks held gold and silver coins 
alike as specie reserves. No question was ever raised co i 
the disparity of the metals by our merchants and ordinary busi- 
ness men; and when, during the war of the rebellion and for some 
afterwards, our Secretaries of the Treasury urged the doc- 
tin. of redemption of the Treasury notes, they invariably referred 
to 1 5 and silver alike as the money of final payment. 
. Secretary Chase, in his report dated December 4, 1862, dis- 
cussing the currency question and recommending the issue of 
Government notes from time to time in guarded amounts, said, on 


tary ds, therefore, no mere money scheme, but, 

2 DETAY, a 1 of ä toa safe and UA to 

and silveras the basis, and measure of values 
recognize: by the Lubion. 


Mr. Secretary McCulloch, in his report, December 5, 1865, at 
8, urging immediate preparation by Congress for a resump- 
Ton of specie payments, said: 
An irredeemable 9 mj currency 
iflong continued, a calamity to any qu 
only proper measure of value. 'They have 
ment of nations, etc. 
In the report for 1860, the Secre (Mr. McCulloch), further 
urging return to specie payments, said, on page 10: 
ME Sane tes E RII SUR FEET DANN. AE ITE IRE 
ver, hare y measure ue an 
On page 11 he says: 
Nothing but the precious metals is a legal tender. 
On pages 12 and 13 he refers to— 
the coin which is obtained in the gold and silyer producing districts. 


may bea necessity; but it can scarcely f. 
1 ö 
made so by the tacit agree- 


son) at the same 2 referring to his former 
recommendations, and by way of adding to their force he quotes 
from Daniel Webster a re in which that eminent lawyer and 
statesman spoke of gold and silver" currency being a consti- 
tutional principle.“ 

The arguments and recommendations of the Secretaries of the 
Treasury bore fruit on March 18, 1869, in An act to strengthen 
the public credit," which promises to redeem in coin“ all the 
notes out and all the bon 


e are very apt, Mr. President, in di ing this subject to 
overlook theimportant fact that the act of Congress which author- 
izes the redemption of our greenbacks and Treasury notes in coin 
and the payment of our bonded. indebtedness in coin particularly 
specifies that gold and silver coin was meant by the framers of the 


law. 
That in order to remove any doubt as to— 
the of the Government to discharge all just obligations to the public 
aradibove; and to settle conflicting questions and interpretations of the laws 
virtue of which such obligations have been con it is hereby pro- 
7.7... tang E a ys Stags Ranke amg DM to 
the payment in coin or its equivalent of all the obligations nited 
States not interest, known as United States notes, and of all the in- 


ue shall be re- 
States notes shall 


thi 
bonds of the United States bearing a lower rate of interest 
redeemed can be sold at par in coin. And the United States also solemnly 
make practicable period for the 


That is the basis of all subsequent coin legislation so far as it is 
made applicable to the redemption of notes or the sale of bonds. 
The refunding act, following e next year, provided for the sale 
of coin bonds. The resumption act, passed five years later, re- 


ferring to the bonds authorized by the act of 1870, brings up the 
A question, a XS 

ve among my papers language which a upon the 
bonds issued under the authority of the refun act us 1870. 
The wording of the statute is quoted on the face of the bonds, 
The language refers specially to the fact that the bond is to be 
paid in coin of the standard value of our coin in 1870. 

The alteration made by the coinage act of 1873, changing the 
5 of the unit from silver to gold, did not have the effect 
of demonetizing silver any more than the original act of 1792 de- 
monetized gold by applying the unit to silver. There is nothing 
in the law of 1873 which in any manner affects the legal-tender 
functions of the silver dollar. Its coinage was stopped by that 
act, but its office as one of the lawful coins of the country was not 
in the least degree altered. Every silver dollar then in existence 
was as good for monetary purposes after the passage of the act as 
it was before. 

NO DEMAND FOR THE ACT OF 1873. 

And there was no demand for the NM legislation of 1878, 
While gold and silver coin were assumed to be the basis of our 
money, the truth is we were then, and had been at least twelve 
years, on a paper basis. No coin had been in circulation during 
that period. All contracts had been made on the basis of the paper 
dollar. Banks had suspended specie payment in December, 1861, 
and from that time forward the only money used among the peo- 
ple was paper. 'The Government carried on the most expensive 
war in history without a dollar of coin. All its enormous con- 
tract debts were paid in Government notes. The Treasury 
transactions during the four war years amounted to over four 
thousand million dollars, and it was all done with paper money, 
except a mere fraction that was paid in coin by way of interest. 

At a conference held in Paris in 1867 the monetary condition of 
the world, or, more properly speaking, the interests of the great 
agencies of the world, were considered, and several 

gentlemen of note were present. That conference 
probably was the first of its kind to give impetus to the move- 
ment which in the following six years resulted in the establish- 
ment of the gold basis in Germany and the United States, and 

i the same thing in France and the other States of the 
Latin Union— um, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece. 

In this country the subject had not been discussed except among 
men interested in money as dealers, such as t bankers, brokers, 
and speculators. The gold corner which brought on the panic 
of 1873 was inaugura and managed by men who were mter- 
ested in establishing a d nes basis. 'The subject had been con- 
sidered at the Treasury p and Secretary Boutwell, who 


recommended the report of his Comptroller of the Currency, pav- 


ing the way for unfriendly silver legislation, is, so far as I know, 
the ony e qud in that costly proceeding who is proud of the 
part he play 

There was nothing in the situation which required such legis- 
lation, nothing that could excuse the pressing of such a measure 
at such a time without public discussion before the people. We 
had long been accustomed to the use of paper money, and the 
general acquiescence of the P4 made the time ua rl for 
a quiet march upon them. they slept one of their strongest 
outposts was captured by stealth. 


WE ARE A BIMETALLIC PEOPLE, 


Mr. President, we have been from the beginning a bimetallic 
people, supplementing our metal with pa money as our busi- 
ness necessities required. atm om 5 of section 8 of Article I 
of the Constitution of the United States provides that Congress 
shall have power ' to coin money, late the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin." In pursuance of this authority Congress pro- 
vided early for the coining of money out of gold and silver ata 
valuation named in the law, and our su uent legislation 
down to 1873 was enacted on the bimetallie basis. All political 
po uniformly recognized the law of our monetary system. 

o party at any time would have dared to advocate a change. 
The alteration had to be done without the people's knowledge or 
NIV. ˙ m pulittad] gardé puesta quid 

ven now, while of the great political parties ce gold 
monometallism through their members chosen to 3 
laws, the parties in their national and State conventions declare 
in favor of bimetallism. 

The Republican m in the last national platform asserted a 


well-known fact when declaring that the American people from 
tradition and interest favor bimetallism." And the Democratic 
ene OS the same idea. Nobody disputes that proposition. 

rhistoryis very clearon that point. Butthe bimetallism which 


the American people favor from “ tradition and interest“ is the 
bimetallism established by the fathers and continued by their de- 
scendants—the dollar to be the unit and its re 
be made of 3714 
ratio 


ntative coin to 
ains of silver, with multiples made of gold ats 
by United States laws. 


well-informed person knows that in 1878 silver bullion, 
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measured by gold coin, was worth 3 per cent more than gold. If 
the object of the financiers of that day had been to preserve and 
use the best money, as they now declare to be the safest ponn it 
would seem that they ought to have let the laws stand as they 
were; or, if an adjustment was necessary, and they had done as 
they now insist on doing, they ought to have legislated gold coins 
up to the silver stan by putting a little more gold in them. 
tis good doctrine now ought to have been oqumlly good then 
touching the same matter. If the most valuable metal must be 
the basis, and if the parity must be attuned to that, then surely 
& great mistake was made in 1873 by making the cheaper metal 
the basis. If the modern theory be correct, a great many people 
were defrauded by putting off on them 97-cent dollars. A 

Although silver dollars had always been full tender, still, on 
account of their weight as compared with gold coins, they were 
not so desirable for making large payments. And it could not 
reasonably be expected that this relation would be materially 
altered in the future. Hence farseeing speculators could easily 
see that, with our national obligations all payable in coin and the 
great body of our currency being in paper which we had agreed 
to redeem in coin, if silver could be demonetized it would be a 
simple matter to get control of the basic money, the dearer metal, 
eat. and thus more surely control the financial affairs of the 
country. 

And how wisely they calculated. The profits made on the re- 
funding bonds of 1870 have not been less than 25 per cent, or 
about $450,000,000. 

The act of 1873 would alone have accomplished all that was 
intended and desired by the money changers in their effort to limit 
the basic money to one metal, and that the dearer one. But Con- 
gress took the matter in hand, and early in 1878, in a joint resolu- 
tion agreed to by a very large majority in each House, declared 
that gold and silver coin alike were the lawful coin of the United 
States, and that all our national obligations were payable in either 
or both of them. It was, however, impossible to pass a free-coin- 

law. The best that could be done was to compromise on the 
nd-Allison Act, and that had to be passed over the President's 
veto. 
A VICIOUS PROVISION. 

One vicious provision was in ted in that law which did 
not attract any attention at the time, and it has not had the atten- 
tion its importance justifies at any time. I refer to these words, 
found in section 3: 

That ay holder of the coin authorized by this act may deposit the same 
with the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the United States, in sums 
not less than $10, and receive therefor certificates of not less than $10 corre- 
sponding with the denomination of United States notes. The coin deposited 
for or representing the certificates shall be retained in the Treasury for the 
payment of the same on demand. Said certificates shall be receivable for 
customs, taxes, and all public dues, and when so received may be reissued. 


WHAT FREE COINAGE MEANS. 


In order that the intent and purpose of this section may be 
readily perceived, it must be remembered that the whole act is a 
scheme to defeat the free-coinage bill originally introduced by 
Mr. Bland. It is necessary, also, to understand just what free 
coinage is and how it affects the currency. A 

Free coinage is clearly expressed in the original mint act, April 
2, 1792, section 14, in these words: 

That it shall be lawful for any pues or persons to bring to the said mint 
gold and silver bullion, in order to their being coined; that the bullion 
so brought shali be there assayed and coined as speedily as may be after the 
receipt hereof, and that free of expense to the person or persons by whom 
the same shall have been brought. 

The proceeding is still more tersely and briefly expressed in 
section 14 of the act of 1837: 

That gold and silver bullion brought to the mint for co shall be re- 
ceived and coined by the proper officers for the benefit of the depositor. 

Free and unlimited coinage means the coining without charge 
of all gold and silver bullion brought to the mint, and delivering 
the coin to the owner of the bullion as soon as itis coined. Itis 
exactly the same kind of a transaction as taking a grist of wheat 
or corn to the mill and having it ground into flour or meal, ex- 
cept that the miller exacts toll, while the mint makes no charge. 

here is another thing about free coinage that is especially im- 
poen. and must not be overlooked. The owner of bullion takes 
ulion to the mint and takes coin away with him. It is the 
owner of the bullion and notthe Treasury of the United States that 
gets the coin. And he wants it because it is coin, something that 
he can use anywhere and everywhere in the country in the trans- 
action of business and in the forwarding of enterprisesin which he 
wishes to engage. In short, he wants it because it is money. And 
it is of no benefit to him without use. Its use is circulating among 
the e e performing the functions of money. It pays for labor, 
it purchases materials, it pays debts, it stimulates industry, and 
it infuses life into trade. ese coins which have been fashioned 
from the bullion are charged with the highest and most exalted 
attributes of sovereignty. They are authorized and empowered 
to effect exchanges of property and of values among the people, 


and they are commissioned to cancel pecuniary obligations among 
citizens, They have a still higher eoe than this. Th 
may take the place of a specific performance of a contract whi 
one or both parties has been unable to execute according to agree- 
ment. From the moment these coins go into the possession of 
their owner they are that much added to the stock of activé 
money of the country, for their owner got them for that purpose, 
and he m see to it that they get into active circulation as soon 
as ible. 

ut when the Government purchases bullion and piles the coin 
in the Treasury it does not get into circulation at all. And herein 
lies one advantage of free coinage to the people. In the latter case 
the coin goes out at once among them. It is the chief business of 
its owner to get it into circulation, for it is of no benefit to him un- 
til he does. When it lies in treasury vaults it is of no use to 
any person, unless it is represented by certificates or notes that 
are out circulating as money. But the certificates do not affect 
the value of gold unless they are made lawful tender in payment 
of debts to private creditors. 

SILVER CERTIFICATES NOT MONEY. 

The Bland-Allison Act provides that the bullion purchased shall 
be coined into standard dollars, which shall be full legal tender 
et Eine, otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract. It 
will be seen that notwithstanding the title of the act, which is 
An act to authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar, and 
to restore its legal-tender character,” in effect in practice the legal- 
tender character of the coin is not restored; for, by inserting the 
words *‘ gold coin” in a note or other contract, the law may be 
nullified and its purpose defeated. However, passing over that 
point for the present, the act provides that holders of these silver 
coins may deposit them with the or any assistant treas- 
urer of the United States in sums of $10 at a time and receive one 
ten- dollar certificate for them, and the coins will be held for him sub- 
ject to his order on surrender of the certificate. This certificate, 

owever,isnotmoney. Its holder can not pay a debt withit unless 
the creditor is willing to accept it. He can pay taxes due the 
General Government with it, but not taxes due his own school 
district, township, county, city or State; nor can he di a 
judgment against him in court with silver certificates. The Gov- 
ernment will receive them, but they are not legal tender for any 
pu quem. qe le in their business affairs. 

Thisis notall. Thecoin not going ont among the people in the 
first instance, but into the Treasury where it is under control of 
the Treasurer, and the certificates being usable to pay customs and 
Government taxes, importers, brewers, and distillers conld use 
large amounts of them for that purpose quite as well as they could 
use silver dollars, and they are much more convenient. So, in- 
stead of paying out the new coins in the firstinstance to contractors 
and public officers, who would always prefer the paper rather than 
the heavy silver coin, the certificates were prepared in advance, 
and,as matter of fact, much the greater portion of the coins were 
not paid out atall to anybody; nor werethey, to any considerable 
extent, ever even offered to be paid, and nobody ever deposited 
them. It was not intended that they should be paid out, because 
in that case they would have served the uses of money as well as 
gold coin and lessened the value of gold accordingly. 

With a vast amount of silver coined, it has been so 
that but little of it gets out among the people except the subsid- 
iary pieces. Most of the dollars, which are legal tender, are kept 
in the Treasury and are represented by silver certificates, which 
are not legal tender, and therefore are not competitors of gold in 
the money market; and although there is about $140,000,000 
worth of uncovered silver coin and bullion in the be- 
longing to the Government, it is not paid out in redemption of 
Government paper, nor for interest on the public debt, nor for 
any other p Hence, when the bankers of Wall street find 
business dull in ordinary times, they prey on the people at be 
by presenting Treasury notes for redemption and receiving gold 
coin in exchange for them. As soon as gold noigh is withdrawn 
in this way from the Treasury to ‘‘ destroy confidence," then the 
Treasury offers bonds for sale, and a syndicate is at hand with 
the gold ready to pay for the bonds—the same gold that they had 
just drawn from the Treasury. The notes soon get into circula- 
tion again; they are again presented for redemption, gold is paid 
for them as before, and the gold is in sold back for bonds, and 
so the work of spoliation goes on. These bonds run many years, 
bearing interest payable semiannually, all of which, ere paid 
cipal and interest, to be paid in gold, according to the official con- 
struction of the laws. And the bonds and coupons are not subject 
to taxation by any power, domestic or foreign. 

This is one of the subjects that the act of 1873 was intended to 
accomplish. Andit has succeeded admirably. In 1869 we prom- 
ised to pay all our debts with coin; in 1870 we refunded our debt 
so as to make sure work of it, and authorized the issuance of 
$1,500,000,000 in bonds oo ping incoin. (Next year the amount 
was increased to $1,800,000,000.) In 1873 we arranged to discon- 
tinue the coinage of legal-tender silver, so as to have gold only as 
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our money of final payment. In 1875 we agreed to resume specie 
pornas and authorized the sale of coin bonds for that purpose 

need be. In 1882 the bonds had been worked up to a high pre- 
mium, and the banks during the next eight years sold bonds and 
withdrew circulating notes to the amount of near $240,000,000. 
In 1890 Wall street made its first effective raid on the Treasury, 
and in 1894 demonstrated its power over the Government and the 
pa of the country by compelling the issue of vast amounts of 
ds, without either law or necessity, to buy gold with. 


SCHEME TO KEEP SILVER COIN IN THE TREASURY. 


The object of putting section 3, which is the last section, in the 
Bland-Allison Act was to keep as much of the silver coin in the 
Treasury as possible, letting it be represented among the people 
by paper certificates that are not legal tender, and thus preserve 
the ascendency of gold as our full legal-tender money. It matters 
not to the men who control our finances how much peper money 
or subsidiary coin is out, so long as they can keep gold the basic 
coin, the money of final payment. And even though our silver 
coin be full lawful tender, as long as it lies in the Treasury and is 
represented by certificates that are not money at all, any more 
than bank notes are, that long the silver is out of the way for all 
monetary purposes and gold still has the field. 

Another effort to procure a free-coinage law was made in 1890, 
and another defeat was suffered. The Sherman law provides for 
the purchase and coinage of silver bullion; but by the insertion 
of the “parity” clause coinage of the bullion is rendered discre- 
tionary; for while the law provides that enough of the bullion 
shall be coined to redeem the notes that were paid for it, the par- 
ity clause was intended as instruction to the Secretary to redeem 
the notes with gold, an instruction which that officer has sedu- 
lously followed. The final act of demonetization which signalized 
the victory of speculators over the people was consummated by 
the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law in 1893, 
to the national disgrace and at a cost already of nearly $165,000,000 
of interest-bearing bonds, running from ten to thirty years. And 
now the Government and people of the United States are at the 
mercy of a syndicate of gold speculators in New York and London. 


NOT COIN ENOUGH IN THE WORLD. 


There is not coin enough in the world to transact the ordinary 
business of the people, andin our own country we are now buying 
gold to maintain a coin basis for our monetary system. 


WE NEED COIN TO PAY OUR COIN OBLIGATIONS. 


We shall need a great deal more coin than we now have or can 
procure unless we go into our mines and dig the metal there to 
manufacture the coin out of. We have an immense outstanding 
indebtedness that we have promised to pay in coin, and this obli- 
gation must be provided for if we do not wish to play Micawber 
and pay our debts with new notes. 

The total amount of bonds authorized by the refunding act of 
July 14, 1870, as . the act of January 20, 1871, was 

800,000,000, 850,000,000 eemable in ten years, S300, 000, 000 in 

n years, 51,000,000, 000 in thirty years. All of them have been 
redeemed except about $25,000,000 of the fifteen-year issue and 
nearly $600,000,000 of the thirty-year issue. In_ 1894 and 1895 
three separate issues were made, two of them redeemable in ten 

ears and one in thirty years, all redeemable in coin, according to 

e terms of the refunding act of 1870. 


AMOUNT OF OUR BONDED DEBT. 


Our bonded debt now amounts to nearly $750,000,000, made up 
of these items: 


Payable at any lime. --...... oo cans nme RI-L-- $25, 364, 500 
Payablo July 1,1001 — e. 559, 595, 300 
Payable February 1, 1904 100, 000, 000 
Payable WP NALE ei D VEM 62, 317, 500 

747, 277, 300 


Here is a sum equal to one-fourth of the national debt at the 
close of the late war, and we have no gold that we can rely upon 
to pay this debt as long as the present policy of the Treasury is 
continued. Within a period of little over twelve months we sold 
more than $162,000,000 worth of bonds for gold—not to pay debts 
with, for no debts were then due that we did not have gold enough 
to pay, but to defray current expenses of the Government. 

8 six months were required and allowed on the last of these 
bond transactions to collect and deliver the gold, only about 25 
per cent of it coming from abroad, and we have now in the Treas- 

less than one-third of the year’s purchases. 
AE this rate we shall be bonding ourselves at the rate of $162,- 
000,000 a year and never have more than $100,000,000 on hand. 
Where is the gold to come from to pay this $747,000,000 as it be- 


comes due? It can not be procured at all in all probability. Our 
only resource will then be to refund the debt and mortgage the 
country for another fifty or a hundred years, and that is just what 
the gold syndicate is working for. So long as they can levy trib- 
ute on the labor of the people and feel sure that it will be collected 
at the cannon's mouth if need be, they can laugh and grow fat," 
while the country lies prostrate at their feet. 

But thisis not all. By the credit-strengthening act of March 
18, 1869, we promised to pay our Government notes in coin. The 
greenbacks now out amount to $346,681,016; and under the pro- 
visions of the Sherman Act of July 14, 1890, there have been issued 
and are now out $143,666,280, a total for both classes of notes of 
$490,947,206. This amount—nearly $500,000,000—is redeemable on 
demand in coin. If the people could have their way, these notes 
would never be presented for redemption; they would remain in 
active circulation until they were worn out and would then be re- 
placed by new notes. Butthe people do not have their way. The 
speculators are in the saddle, and if we may judge by their con- 
duct during the past two or three years, these notes will be pre- 
sented for redemption fast enough to keep the brokers in profit- 
able employment. 


Thursday, January 16, 1896. 
TREASURY MUST BE PROTECTED AGAINST MARAUDERS. 


Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, yesterday when I was inter- 
rupted by the Senate goingintoexecutive session, I was discussing 
the proposition that we need more coin with which to pay our coin 
obligations, and was giving that as one reason why I ain in favor 
of and insist upon the coinage of silver upon equal terms with 
gold. Having reached that point, I continue that under existing 
conditions, if we would protect the Treasury against these ma- 
rauders we must follow one or the other of two lines of policy 
with respect to the Government notes. We must either take them 
inat once, and we can do that only by funding them in coin bonds, 
for we have no gold to pay them with, or we must sell bonds to 
purchase gold enough to not only redeem the notes as fast as they 
are presented, but to keep u^ successful contest with the 
combined financial agencies of the great trade centers of the 
world. In either case we are at the mercy' of the most dangerous 
and the most powerful combination of men on earth. Without 
changing our financial methods and our monetary system we 
shall never again be a free people. We shall always be subject to 
the rule of the money power. 

But even when we do make this needful change, if the work 
were to be done to-morrow, here is this existing coin debt facing 
us, and that must be paid in good faith, according to the contract, 
in coin, 

Bonds running ten to thirty years, amounting to 8747, 277, 300; 
notes payable on demand and to be reissued and kept in circula- 
tion, to be vy redeemed and again reissued, and so on inter- 
minably—$490,347,296 of them. Bonds and notes, total debt, 
$1,237,624.596, all payable in coin of silver and gold, and our stock 
on hand is utterly inadequate. ; 


COIN OF THE PRESENT STANDARD VALUE—1870. 


All our outstanding bonds were issued under or subject to the 
provisions of the refunding act of July 14, 1870. That provides 
that the bonds therein authorized shall be ‘redeemable in coin of 
the present standard value." The language of the law is: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is poer nuthorized 
to issue, in a sum or sums not exceeding in the aggregate $200,000,000, coupon 
or registered bonds of the United States, in such form as he may 8 x 
and of denominations of $50 or some multiple of that sum, redeemable in coin 
of the present standard value, etc. 

The act provides for $1,500,000.000 of bonds in all, and thenext 
yearthe amount was increased by $300,000,000, all payable in **coin 
of the present standard value." x 

Ihave here a copy of the reading matter placed on a one-thou- 
sand-dollar bond that was issued under the provisions of the re- 
funding act of 1870. I addressed a letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury asking for this matter. My letter was referred to the 
Treasurer, and through him to the Register, and I have here this 
certificate: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE REGISTER, 
Washington, D. C., January 4, 1896. 

Sin: Your letter of the 27th of December, 1895, addressed to the Treasurer 
of the United States. having been referred to this office by the honorable Sec- 
retary of the 8 I have the honor, in compliance with your request, of 
transmitting herewith “a certified copy of the reading matter appearing on 
the face and on the back of a United States bond issued under provisions of 
the refunding act of 1870.” 

You will observe I have copied the text of a $1,000 bond. The only differ- 
ence to be found between this text and that of other denominations of the 
same loan, lies in a change of the wording relative to the denomination of the 
bond. That is to say, on a $100 bond the words one hundred dollars“ would 


Aper wherever the words one thousand dollars appear in the copy sub- 


Respectfully, yours, 
Hon. W. A. PEFFE 
United 


J. F. TILLMAN, Register, 
Senate, 
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[FACE OF BOND.] 
FOUR PER CENT CONSOLS 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


PICTURE 
[03 


UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


Washington, July Ist, 1877. 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


In the sum of 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt, approved 
July 14, 1870," amended by an act approved January 20, 1871, and is redeem- 
able at the pleasure of the United States, after the first day of 3n A. D. 
1907, in coin of the standard value of the United States, on said July 14, 1870, 
with interest, in such coin, from the day of the date hereof, at the rate 
four per centum per annum, payable quarterly, on the first day of October, 
January, April and July in each year. The princi and interest are 
exempt from the paroent of all taxes or duties of the United States, as 
well as from taxation in any form, by or under State, municipal, or local 


authority. 
A concecnusenntndsane 
Transferable on the books of this office. " Treaty 
PES a a S M Recorded.............. 
77 Register of the Treasury, 


Act of July 14th, 1870. 


What does that language mean? What was the coin of the 
country at that time and what was its standard value? It must 
be remembered that this law was enacted nearly three years be- 
fore the act of 1878, which dropped the silver dollar out of the list 
of coins and changed the coin representing the unit of value from 
silver to gold. At the time the refunding act was passed, requir- 
ing the bonds to be paid in coin of the present standard value,” 
then and for eighty years prior thereto the lawful coin of the 
United States, and of Germany and France, of Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Greece, was silver and gold, and silver alone had 
been the monetary basis of more than two-thirds of all the peo- 

le on earth during many centuries before. At the time the re- 
funding act was d every one of the leading nations, except 
only Great Britain, used gold and silver as their basic money 
metals. It was not until a year afterwards that Germany chan 
from silver to the gon basis, and not until some years later that 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece, constituting the 
Latin Union, discontinued the free coinage of standard silver coin. 

In 1870, then, when we agreed and promised by solemn act of 
Congress that we would fund our public debt in bonds running ten, 
fifteen, and thirty years, redeemable, principal and interest, in 
** coin of the present standard value,” the lawful coin—the legal- 
tender coin—not only of the United States, but, as I have just 
stated, of all the | pes nations except Great Britain only, was coin 
made of gold and silver. No steps had been taken at that time by 
any government to demonetize silver. What Great Britain had 
done was done more than fifty years before that time. 

In order to provide means to pay what we have promised to 

y, and in coin, according to the contract, and to avoid the 
Father enslavement of the people through our inability to pay 
in gold coin, we must have silver coin to meet the demands as 
they fall due. 

SILVER COINAGE IS NOT REPUDIATION. 


Do you say this is repudiation? Ianswer it is not only not repu- 
diation, but it is just what everybody knows we to do, what 
our creditors contracted for, and what our legal and moral obliga- 
tions require us to do. 

“Sound money” advocates seem to have forgotten what the 
contract is. They utterly ignore the law and flaunt in our faces 
a false and fraudulent statement, proclaiming, ‘* This is the con- 
tract! This is the contract!” This false and fraudulent misrep- 
resentation is that our contract was and is that we shall pay our 
debts with gold coin, 


Let us examine this matter carefully. The people are honest; 
they want to abide by their contracts, and they expect their pub- 
lic agents to deal fairly with them. s 

In the first place, our present national obligations to pay money 
arose out of indebtedness incurred during the great war in- 
ning in 1861, Nearly all of that vast indebtedness was payable in. 

per; only the interest on bonds and notes was to be paid in coin. 
In 1869, in the act to strengthen the public credit, we volun- 
tarily assumed to pay, in coin or its equivalent,” all the ob) 
tions of the United States not bearing interest, known as Uni 
States notes, and all the interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States, except in cases where the law authorizing the issue of any 
such obligation had expressly provided that the same might 
be paid in lawful money or ** other currency than gold and silver.” 

at was in 1869, March18. Is it not perfectly plain and easily 
understood, from the language used, that both gold and silver 
were then included in the word coin“? We agreed to pay in 
coin or its equivalent all our interest-bearing obligations— 
except in cases where the law authorizing their issue expressly provided 
that they may be paid in currency other than gold and silver. 


Could language be more plain? We promised to pay in coin 
every bond and interest-bearing note, excepting such as were pay- 
able in something else than gold and silver." These are the 
words of the statute. 

That much, then, is clear, that the coin we promised to pay in- 
cluded, and was intended to include, both gold coin and silver 
coin. And that is what was urged annually by the Secretaries of 
the Treasury during all the years of the war when we were daily 
issuing large amounts of paper money and bonds, Let me repeat 
the words of the law. e refunding act of July 14, 1870, begins 
with these words: 
er ecc tried dec LL ee 
or bonds of the United Stai in such form as he may 
and of denominations of $50, or some multiple of that sum, 3 in coin 
of the present standard value, etc. 

At that time the coin of the United States was the same in all 
respects that it had been for nearly eighty years, except that in 
1834 the weight of the gold coins had been reduced 6 per cent, and 
as to the silver coins the only changes were that of 1837, diminishing 
the amount of alloy, and that of 1853, reducing the legal-tender 
function of coins less than the dollar to payments of 85. So far as 
the weight of pure silver in the dollar is concerned, that has never 
been altered—not even to this day. Our legal coin when the acts 
of 1869 and 1870 were approved was the same asit had been seventy- 
five years as to silver and thirty-five years as to kolt: Duri 
of that time any debt of any amount was payable in either silver 
coin or gold coin or both, as the debtor chose, and when we said 
in the law of July 14, 1870, that the Secretary of the Treasury 
should issue bonds to refund thenational debt and that we would 
pay the bonds “ in coin of the present standard value” we simply 
agreed to pay in the coin which was our lawful tender coin at that 
time. Thelaw of 1834 put the value of the gold piece of 258 grains 
at $10, while the law of 1792 had put the value of the dollar or unit 
at the same as that of the **Spanish milled dollar? then current, 
and at those values and proportions gold coins and silver dollars 
were mado a lawful tender in payment of debts of any and all 
amounts. 

It is clear, then, that we may, at our option, pay all our national 
interest-bearing ie, Cie in gold coin or silver coin or either, for 
we have no such obligations outstanding except such as were 
issued under the provisions of the refunding act of 1870. The 
late issues are conceded on all hands to be governed by that act, 
if there is any authority for their issue. 


OFFICIAL INTERPRETATION OF THE WORDS ''COIN OF THE PRESENT STAND- 
ARD VALUE." 


It seems strange that there can be now, or that there ever 
should have been, any question on this point. But because there 
seems to-be now some doubt about it, I have dwelt upon the sub- 
ject more at length than it would otherwise warrant. AndI 

ve not done with it. There is some official interpretation of 
the language and some authoritative construction of the law re- 
lating to the subject. 

The present senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], when he 
was Secre of the Treasury, raised the point, and asked the 
opinion of the Attorney-General of the United States as to 
whether the coinage act of 1873 in any way affected the terms of 
our contract to pay the bonds in coin. I read his letter: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., April 21, 1877. 

Str: I beg leave to call your attention to, and ask your opinion upon, the 
Plowing: questions growing out of the refunding act of July 14, 1870, to wit: 
Can I stipulate in the body of the 4 per cent bonds about to be issued that 
they be redeemable coin of the present standard value—that is, the 
standard value at the date of their issue, or must it be the date of nma law? 


Isubmit a statement, prepared by the ‘Hon. H. M. French, 
tary, having reference to laws. 
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It may become im 
yable in coin of 


ve been expressed 

prior to 1873 are not legally Teyana in silver coin. This question may be- 

come important, as any doubt upon legal public securit. 

affects its value. 
vi JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 


orney-General. 
In answer, the Attorney-General wrote this letter: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Washington, April 26, 1877. 
sees tse M PI MCN ERUN INE och of the PUEDES ach ot Tor Ii ING. 
bs e u n growing ou ac 
wit, “Can I stipulate in o bods of the 4 per cent fonds about 8 
t they shall be redeemable in coin of the present value, that is, the stand- 
ard value at the date of their issue, or must it be the date of the law?" I 
have the honor to reply: 

The act provides for the issue of bonds “ redeemable in coin of the present 
standard value." The word "present" undoubtedly refers as a matter of 
date to the time when the act was passed, and not to the time when the bonds 

issued. It contemplated that a long period would elapse be- 
effect, and that changes in the coinage of 


theact. 
this provision the holder was guarded any depreciation that 
t take in the value of the Government would not 


the 
be com: to the additional value uld the be appreciated. 
All ihe anda — ore X 


under the act were to stand alike, no matter what was 

of the coun! 

referred to, it being of the standard value as it then et. 
ue 


understood that a 
vy And that silver dollars have now ceased to exist 

t has been further provided by the statute of February 12, 1873 (Revised 
Statutes, sections 35806), that “ the silver coins of the States shall 
be a legal tender at their nominal value for any amount not exceeding $5 in 


Nott ding this tical change in th inage of the and 
: n the co countet 
ij rd to legal tenders, the form of bond be 


passage of act 
issued by you should not be c. so far as the mode in which it is to be 
Tedóumes is concerned. that this should be varied 


you may hereafte: 


r issue. 
It can not be authoritatively said that the words ble in coin" or 


“pa; in gold " are equivalent to the words used by statute. Evenif 
this leaves open for discussion the question whether bonds issued under this 
act are or are not redeemable in silver coin of the character and standard 


which existed July 14, 1870, it is not a doubt which it is in oue pores to 
remedy by the use of words in the bond other than those which statute 


provides. 

While I comprehend the difficulty suggested in your letter and the conven- 
fence that there might be in removing 8 upon this matter, I am, 
therefore, of opinion that it would not be safe to issue the bonds, except as 
redeemable in coin of the standard value of July 14, 1870. 


Very ly, your obedient Ae 8.4 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
This ndence took place during April, 1877. Mr. Secre- 


Sherman, seeing that the law officer of the Government con- 
strued coin the same as it had always been construed in the United 
States, and desiring to make the bonds more salable by making 
them a more desirable investment for men who make a business 
of lending money in large amounts, asked Congress to authorize 
him to make the bonds redeemable in gold coin. "The request is 
in the form of a recommendation in his report under date m- 
ber 3, 1877, in these words: - 

If, therefore, the public interests demand the issue of silver dollars—a sub- 
ject hereafter discussed—it is respectfully submitted to CONT that an 


ress exception be made requi that gla coin alone 
or interest on bonds issu 


less than the gold dollar, a forced payment in the new coin is a repudiation 
of a part of this. debt. 


The point that was 9 by the then Secretary of the Treas- 
E t in case at the time the bonds were 
inb paid the amount of silver in the silver dollar should be of less 
value than its coin value, and creditors were forced to take it, it 
would be to that extent the repudiation of the debt. 

Congress did not act on this recommendation. One would su 
pose this fact to be notice, if any were necessary, to the offici 
of the United States that Congress did not agree with the Secre- 
— his interpretation of the case, whether upon the law or the 

. Congress did not see that either the law or the equities re- 
uired any readjustment. Congress knew, as all men knew, that 
the bondholders had taken "T good care of themselves already, 
and had in 1870 provided for full, and more than 5 by 
the passage of the provision for payment in coin of either metal. 
* Quoting from page 260 of Senator Jones's admirable speech of 


them for own profit and advantage. They buy bonds 
States as they bu all bon onl: after careful sorotim of the terms on the 
face of the end Coe y bores of which these bonds have 


And I have read the words printed on the face of the bonds— 


They look to the figures which show the dates of payment of princi- 
pal nat beret es above Sir and rising beyond all other considerations, 


they look to the medium, or as they term it, the standard in which the 
x epi s ess * 


neglected would be to su 
— p ae keenest of men, had lost their cunning. 


It contains a te the reason for 
its being. These laws are open to public on. No class of persons bet- 
ter than public creditors so well understand the limitations which the laws of 
all ci nations place upon the functions of executive officers with respect 
to issuing bonds or incurring debts or obligations on behalf of their country. 
They know that the duties of those officers in connection with loans are 

ed in the laws by which the loans are authorized to be effected. Hence 
these loans are exa ed as with a mental microscope to see that no doubt 
exists as to the authority of the officer who executes the securities, and as to 
all other particu! conce payment of the obligation. If - did not 
Observe on the bond the plain printed statement that it was payable in the 
DEN: coin of the United Statesof July 14, 1870, they must have been blind 


I have never heard a denial by anyone having knowledge of the legislation 
under which the bonds were issued that it is the legal Hog of the United 
States to pay those bonds in either gold or silver coin. It is said that at the 
time of the negotiation of the bonds silver money was out of use in this 
country. The sufficient answer to that is that gold was equally out of use. 
lt is said that the bonds were sold to citizens or subjects of countries in 
which silver was not asmoney. 'This was certainly not true of 
Germany, in which country early and considerable sales were made. 

Germany was on the silver standard until ber, 1871, and had consid- 
erable silver in its coin for a long Sime after that. Besides, our bonds were 
not, either by their terms or by implication, payable in foreign countries or 
in the money of those countries. were pere wi 
States, and it was distinctly affirmed on face t they were payable in 
dollars of the United States. 


While Congress took no action on the recommendation of Mr. 
Secretary Sherman, it did take action of itsown motion. In order 
to place the matter beyond possibility of doubt or peradventure, 
this whole question as to whether the bonds of the United States 
were la y payable in either gold or silver at the option of the 
United States was thoroughly di d by the representatives of 
the le in both Houses of Congress in 1878, prior to the passage 
of the silver-purchase law of that year. On the 16th of January, 
1878, the Hon. Stanley Matthews, then a Senator from the State 
of Ohio, in view of the claims of the bondholders and their repre- 
sentatives in rg sabe that the bonds were legally payable in gold 
alone, submitted to the Senate a concurrent resolution designed to 
call forth the views of the members of the House and Senate nine 
years after the passage of the act of March 18, 1869. That was 
time enough for second thought. The preamble of the resolution 
recites the condition of existing laws relating to the payment of 
United States bonds. I read it just as it was presented: 

Whereas by an act entitled An act to strengthen the public credit," ap- 

roved March 18,1869, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 

nited States was thereby solemnly posed to the payment in coin or its 
equivalent of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, except 
in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had previously 
provided $ me pho MK might be paid in lawful money or other currency than 
E Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” a; 
jon July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeema 

coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semi- 

annually in such coin; and 

Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under an 
act entitled “An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments," ap- 

roved 8 14, oar x req to be of the description of bonds of the 
Jnited States descri in the said act of . ee approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt“; an 


pose that publie 
ve cused ever 
for its existence. 


Whereas at the date of the of the said act of Con, t afore- 
said, to wit, the lith day of July. the coin of the United States of stand- 
ard value o date included silver dollars of the Weight of 412} grains 
each, declared By the act a ved January 13, 1837, en! “An act sup- 
Lege very to the act entitled An act esta! ing a mint and regulating 


re, 
Be it resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurri 
That all the bonds of the United States issued or authorized to 
under the said acts of Congress herein 


mt of said bon rinci and , is not i o- 
ira ae the pablo f — vel the po Piper ei 
creditor. 

An effort was made by Senator Edmunds, of Vermont, to have 
the resolution modified in favor of gold payments when demanded 
by the creditor, but the amendment was voted down—yeas 18, 
nays 48—and the resolution passed the Senate by a large majority. 
It was at once sent to the House, where in like manner similar 
amendments were defeated, and the original resolution passed 
by 189 yeas to 79 nays. 

It surely must be clear now that ‘‘coin” in the United States 
in 1870, when the refunding act was passed, meant and was uni- 
versally understood to mean just what it always had meant since 
the formation of the Government, namely, gold and silver in coin. 

Itis equally clear that the coin which we promised in 1869 to 
redeem the greenbacks with was the same gold and silver coin. 
Hence, if we do pay or redeem in that kind of coin we shall have 
faithfully and honestly complied with our promise. 

THE WORD “DOLLAR” HAS A WELL-UNDERSTOOD MEANING. 

The objection that this amounts to repudiation is not well taken, 
for there is nothing in the contract or in the intention of the par- 
ties to it that makes us insure our creditors against a fall in the 
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market value of gold or silver bullion. The word dollar in mone- 
tary language has a well-understood meaning. The law says that 
a certain amount in weight of pure gold or of pure silver, when 
fashioned in certain ways, shall be regarded as the representative 
of a dollar, and that it shall be lawful tender for that amount in 
payment of all debts to any amount whatever. That is the value 
of the full-weight coin; itis less in proportion when the coin is 
not full e ris But as long as it is coin it is lawful money to 
the extent of its weight at the legal 5 in its own country. 
It is always valued at its coin value in the money market ex- 
cept in foreign countries. There it is nothing but bullion, Light- 
weight coin is not thrown away as bullion but passes as coin, 
and is valued according to the standard weight of coin. For ex- 
ample, if a gold eagle is found to be2 per cent light, it would pass 
at $9.80, even though gold bullion on exi above the par of coin. 
So, if a silver dollar be 2 per cent light, it would pass at 98 cents, 
though silver bullion might be 25 per cent or 50 per cent below 
the par of coin. 
STATES PROHIBITED FROM COINING MONEY. 


Coin has a legal value. The Constitution of the United States 
authorizes Congress to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof,” and it prohibits the several States from coining money and 
from making anything but gold and silver coin a tender in pay- 
ment of debts.” 

Coin authortzed and valued by Congress may and does circulate 
. in every State in the Union, and has done so from the beginning. 
No State could prohibit such circulation. Coin is made of both 
gold bullion and silver bullion, and as coinitisatendereverywhere 
within the territory and jurisdiction of the United States; but no 
State can make gold bullion or silver bullion a lawful tender. It 
is coin, not bullion, that is money. This does not deprive Congress 
of authority and power to coin money out of any substance other 
than gold and silver; but it does wholly prevent the States from 
coining money out of any substance whatever, and also prevents 
them from making anything but coin made of gold and silver a 
tender in payment of debts. ` 

BULLION A MARKETABLE COMMODITY. 


And every student of finance knows that bullion of the precious 
metals has always been a marketable commodity, subject to fluc- 
tuations the same as other articles of commerce. These metals 
haying long been used for monetary purposes in commerce, in 
order to insure ter steadiness in the monetary value of the 
coins, the laws of different countries have provided for the mak- 
ing of metallic coins of certain weights and dimension, giving to 
each a certain legal value expressed in a unit that the people under- 
stand, and in multiples or subdivisions of the unit. For centuries 
ihe people of Great Britain were accustomed to use the words 
„pound,“ “shiling,” “pence,” and “farthing” in estimating or 
counting or recording values. The “pound” was their unit. 
Silver had been their principal money metal, and a pound of it had 
a well-understood value when exchanging it for other articles. In 
1816 that nation changed from a silver to a gold basis and a new 
arrangement of values became necessary. The latest announce- 
ment in that respect was made in 1844, when the laws concerning 
the Bank of England were revised and amended. By the pro- 
visions of that act the bank is required to pay £3 17s. 9d. per 
ounce troy for all the fine (pure) gold that may be presented. 
The gold is coined into pieces known as sovereigns, because are 
resentation of the sovereign’s head is impressed upon it. It is 
made of 125.5 gren of pure gold, and always es at the legal 
valuation of what in our money is equal to 84.8060. Fluctuations 
in market price of gold bullion are set off by a rise or fall in the 
rate of discount at the Bank of England. It must be remembered 
ary coin is only bullion in every country except that to which it 

ongs. 

So — the United States gold coins and silver coins at certain 
weights of pure metal are given certain legal values estimated in 
ihe unit (dollar), which has always had a well-understood mean- 
ing and value among the people. And that value is retained in 
all our dealings with one another, without regard to the market 
value of bullion, though our coin is weighed and valued as so 
zipon bullion of equal fineness when itis used in foreign coun- 

es. 

MONEY TAKES THE PLACE OF BARTER. 

It is quite necessary that a legal value be given tomoney. Itis 
the law only which gives it its value as money. If men were re- 
quired to buy and sell exchange the same as they do corn and 
potatoes, our trade would be but the barter of 3,000 years ago, 
and we should have a hard time of it in transacting business ac- 
cording tomodern methods. Money relieves us of all that trouble. 
That is what it is made for. When a citizen sees the Government 
coin or poper he knows what it represents without further ado. 
He values his cow at $25, and he receives twenty-five dollar coins, 
or five five-dollar coins in exchange, and the trade is passed. He 
does not have to“ weigh” out the money as Abraham did when 
he bought a burial place for Sarah. 


Money is used in place of the old and cumbrous barter of the 
long ago; and the only way we can do this successfully is to affix 
values in terms that all understand to certain tokens or coins 
fashioned so that their genuineness is known and recognized by 
everybody. These coins pass at that value, no matter what the 
market value of metal is. 

WHAT AN HONEST PAYMENT IS. 

Without stopping now to discuss what constitutes an honest 
dollar, it may be safely assumed that what is fair and just between 
man and man is not dishonest. If I promise to pay to Grover 
Cleveland a bushel of wheat at a certain time, he and everybody 
else knows just what he has a right to e t. Thelaw has pre- 
determined what a bushelof wheat is. Ordinarily I might 
a bushel measure full of the grain and deliver that, but Mr. Cleve- 
land is entitled to know that the wheat is of standard weight and 
quality. Hence if I deliver to him 60 pounds of good, merchantable 
wheat the debt is paid, honorably and honestly paid, And this is 
true, even though during the interval between the time of promise 
and the time of payment the market price of wheat has en or 


risen. 

So it is with our metallic dollars. Paul promises to pay Peter 
one dollar at a certain time, The law has provided that a dollar 
may be made of silver in a coin of a certain weight and quality. 
Metallic money always goes by weight. As shown by sections of 
laws to which I have made reference, our legal-tender coins when 
of full weight shall pass at their full legal valne, and for 
tional amounts when worn by abrasion so as to be below the] jw. 
ful standard of weight. There is nothing in the law now, and 
there never has been anything in the law, which requires or au- 
thorizes any deduction from the face value of a coin because of 
any changes or fluctuations in the market price of bullion. So, 
the law having determined that 4124 grains of standard silver, 
when fashioned in a coin of particular dimensions and with cer- 
tain devices on it, shall be & dollar and lawfultender for any and 
all debts and amounts, if Paul delivers a dollar of that kindto Peter 
on the day named in the contract, he has paid the debt honorably 
and honestly. 

This proposition is surely self-evident. And, asin the case of 
wheat, it matters not that the market price of silver bullion has 
fallen or risen in the meantime. .A case in pointis that of the 

old coins made under the act of 1834, which were 6 per cent 

ighter than those that had been coined under the act of 1792. 
These lighter coins paid debts the same as the heavier coins had 
done and continued to do, for the law provided that both weights, 
as long as the heavier ones remained in circulation, should belaw- 
ful money and legal tender. 

There is nothing, then, in the cry that coins of standard weight 
and fineness are dishonest money simply because bullion has fallen 
in the market. i 

THE COPPERHEAD IN POLITICS. 

But it is said the parity between the metals must be maintained. 
A new kind of bimetallism has become popular in certain quarters 
lately; and with this coming, it may be mentioned that a new kind 
of politician has come. He may properly be called the ** copper- 
head" in modern politics. Weallremember that during the great 
war,in the Northern and Eastern portion of the country there was 
à considerable class of men who gave us some trouble 1n the rear. 
They manifested their most earnest and continuous sympathy with 
the people who were in rebellion against the authority of the Gov- 
ernment, at the same time pretending to be friendly with those of 
us who were waging war in order to suppress the rebellion afore- 
said. Wegavethem the name of ‘‘copperheads.” These modern 
bimetallists are of exactly the same class with reference to this 
almost universal demand of the common people of the country that 
we have the old coinage law of 1837 restored to us. They are giv- 
ing all their encouragement and all their sympathy and all their 
Pos to our enemies, while they are pretending to be friendly 
with us. 

The Republican party defines bimetallism in this way: 

The American people from tradition and interest favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money, with restrictions, and under such provisions, to be determined by 
legislntion, as will secure the maintenance of the parity of value of the two 
metals, so that the . debt-paying power of the dollar, whether 
of silver. gold, or paper, shall be at all times equal. The interests of the pro- 
ducers of the country, its farmers, and its workingmen, demand that every 
dollar, paper or coin, issued by the Government shall be as good as any other. 
We commend the wise and patriotic steps already taken by our Government 


to secure an international conference to adopt such measures as will insure a 
DIE of value betwoen gold and silver for use as money thronghout the 
world. 


The party does not demand that the act of 1873 be repealed and 
that the former coinage laws be restored; nor does it 5 
the belief that it is not wholly given over to the doctrine of g 
monometallism as advocated by the British gold mongers. 


The Democratic party favors the same sort of bimetallism that 
its great adversary es for, as will be seen by its last official 
utterance; 


We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
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s ne to the coinage of both gold and silver, without discrimination 
* e 


coun 

nated Qro E e hea tional t, or b ch safeguards of l 
erna ent, or Su. e 

ju 3 agreem: y egu 


ring classes, the rae end most 
defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 

And in order to leave no doubt concerning the good faith of the 
pey touching this matter, the party platform was attached to 

e law repealing the purchasing clause of the Sherman law. Two- 
thirds of the Republicans of the Senate and House voted for this 
declaration of policy. Itis only a more verbose way of putting 
the words that gave to the act of 1890 the title of“ Sherman law.” 
'Those words declared it to be— 
the established policy of the United States to maintain the parity between 
the two metals— 
and they were incorporated in the act of 1890 at the suggestion of 
the senior Senator from Ohio . SHERMAN], with the intent and 

urpose that the notes should be redeemed, not with silver coin, 
bot with goldcoin. And that distinguished gentleman still holds 
to the view thus covertly incorporated in the act which bears his 
name. In a newspaper report of his remarks at the Zanesville 
convention last summer I find these words: 

icy of the Uni ta o 

22 ͤ Unt Pei afd inno cag 
market price and makin 
to preserve the ity of gold and silver coins at a fixed ratio. This is prop- 
erly called bime money. 

Nothing could be plainer than that—certainly not the Repub- 
lican platform. The distinguished Senator has been at the head of 
his party for many, many years, so far as all questions relating to 
finance are concerned; and this is the way the veteran legislator 
and the honored Republican defines bimetallism: 

I believe that the policy of the United States adopted in 1853 is the best way 
to preserve the ty between the metals. 

And he repeated this opinion when his attention was called 
to some criticisms of his speech by the Senater from New York 
[Mr. Hinr]. In reply he said: 

At all the conyentions in Ohio we have declared we are in favor of the use 


of both gold and silver, maintained at par with each other. To the extent 
— we can maintain the silver at par with gold we coin it at the present 
ra 


Under the old laws we madethe parity between the two metals 
hinge on the silver basis. Silver was made the unit; silver was 
the basis; silver was the standard; and the gold coin had to be 
brought to correspond with the silver. 

PARITY COVERS A MULTITUDE OF SINS. 

Mr. President, that little word parity,” used in this connec- 
tion, like charity, covers a multitude of sins. It is a cloak for 
hypocrisy; it is a shield for ignorance; it is an excuse for fraud, 

Not the erence of ih arty platform of 1892 and of the 1 

ote the lan, e of the p platform o and of the law 
of 1893. I ed the deceitful attachment to the law repealing the 
purchase clause of the Sherman Act: = 


And it is hereby further declared that the efforts of the Government should 


be steadily directed to the blishment of such a safe system of bimetallism 


as will maintain at all times the ggu power of every dollar coined or issued 
by the United States in the markets and in the payment of debts. 

That is intended to convey the thought that the framers of the 
law desired to pledge the Government to see that p r dollars 
and silver dollars shall be quite as good as gold dollars for all 

; and it is intended, further, to convey the impression 

Phat the friends of that bill—the **sound-money men,” as they 
are pleased to call themselves—desire that all our dollars shall be 
alike valuable and haye at all times equal power in the markets 
and in the payment of debts; f if Senators will turn to the pro- 
contuan g the Senate when I proposed an amendment to make 
82 i pe declaration by giving the legal-tender function 
each and all our dollars—gold, silver, and Jarr alike—I could 
not procure friends 42 51 for my amendment to get a yea- 
and-nay vote on it, and my bill, introduced for a like purpose, was 
reported adversely. The bill was S. 1178, Fifty-third Congress, 
second session, and entitled **A bill to regulate the value of cer- 
tain coins and pieces of money; to give to all sorts of current money 
equal qualities of legal tender, and to prohibit and prevent dis- 
criminations in favor of gold coin or bullion as money.” And 
notwithstanding the noise and clamor that has been made since 
that time by the sound-money people, I submit now in this pres- 
ence that among the members of the Senate who rank them- 
selves as sound-money men, not one of them would vote for such 
a law as was proposed in that amendment. If there is such a 


Senator present it will afford me much pleasure to give him an 
ks d ga to assert the fact here and now. 

d as to the word!“ parity," it is not parity that the sound- 

money people want. They care nothing about maintaining the 

parity between the metals. What they want is to maintain our 

monetary system on a gold basis, and to keep and maintain gold 

as the money and the only money of redemption and final pay- 


> 


a 
them legal tender for small sums, is the only way |. 


ment. They are not willing that silver shall be restored to its old 
pam beside gold unless the gold-using nations shall agree to it. 
isis a subterfuge; or,if the language be more elegant, I will 
borrow words from the Democratic national platform, and say it is 
a “cowardly makeshift,” intended to deceive the people. Th y 
tell us that parity can only be maintained by preserving the equal 
market value of the metals, as we would keep the market prices 
of wheat and corn the same continuously and forever. 'They say 
supply and demand regulates such matters, and that inasmuch as 
supply and demand are constantly varying it will be impossible 
to maintain the parity without legislation, and this legislation 
must be international. They also tell us that value can not be 
legislated into anything. Their champions say that gold has a 
certain fixed value given by the Great Creator, who intended that 
it should be used for money; that it was created for that special 
purpose; that it is the only article that was so made; but even 
though none but the Creator can put intrinsic value to any defi- 
nite amount in mr given article, still an international agreement, 
they insist, will add 100 per cent of intrinsic value to silver. 
All this, however, is to maintain the parity. That is to say, all 
the parity work is to be done on silver. Gold is full of permanent 
intrinsic value; it was so ordained by almighty power, and there 
is no need to meddle with the gold basis. It is silver that must be 
doctored and made over by an ment among the money 
changers of foreign nations. Why do they not do as our fathers 
did sixty years ago—change the gold coins to the silver basis? 
SILVER THE BASIC MONEY OF THE WORLD TILL LATELY. - 
It would seem that a great many people have not yet learned 
that silver was the basic money of the world ever since the dawn 
of history until 1873, with the exception of Great Britain, that 
changed her basis in 1816, and Portugal later. I am not quite 
sure but that for a brief period Rome maintained a monetary sys- 
tem based on gold alone. But speaking generally, silver has been 
the world’s basic money until within idee? Banks years last past, 
a now there is more silver than gold used for money among the 
nations, 
I submit a table showing the amount of gold and silver esti- 
mated to have been in use in 1891, and there has been but little 
change since: 


Total gold and silver used as money of the world, in form of coin and bullion, 
and amount per capita, 


Mr. Leech, Director of the United States 1 for the Con; 
sional Committee on Coinage a series of tables showing the entimated aad 
officially reported amounts of gold, silver, and paper in circulation as money 
in different parts of the world. The following table comprises the portions 
of the statement in reference to gold and silver: 


SPECIE. 


Country. Gold. Silver. 
TInitod GUIDE LLL T E E TAE $102,018,809 | $482,071, 346 
United Kingdom 550, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 
8 900, 000, 000 700, 000, 000 
Germany. 500, 000, 000 145, 000, 000 
Sapun 65, 000,000 55, 000, 000 
Italy 140, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 
Switzerlan 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
2,000, 000 4,000, 000 
Spam 100, 000, 000 125, 000, 000 
Portugal ........ 40, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
Austria-Hungary 40, 000, 000 90, 000, 000 
Netherlands .... 25, 000, 000 65, 000, 000 
Scandinavian Union. 32, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
Russia 190, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 
Turkey 50, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 
Austral 100, 000, 000 77, 000, 000 
Egypt 100, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
exico ........ 5, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 
Ooniral Amer1oR: 02 rr 500, 000 
Bouth America 45, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 
Ja x 90, 000, 000 50, 000, 000. 
o dedic dac IT, I LUV Be URS odis X Lats COLS 900, 000, 000 
ORIS mire causa cons PEA, NAO ains aperia EN dtm eis tj d nnde 700, 000, 000 
r se ce C qi UNES 100, 000, 000 
Pee 16, 000, 000 5,000, 000 
Cuba, Haiti, etc. „000, 000 2, 000, 000 
"PONI tha a a a aa EEES 3, 727,018,869 | 3, 820, 571,346 
857, 379, 000 
825, 954, 000 
163, 953, 000 
121, 713, 000 
3, 230, 000 
Oceanic MANAS ß RARASAN EHS 7, 420,000 
PIG regioni ouam . . 80, 400 
rr r D E E TEE 1,479, 729, 400 
The total gold of the world in coin and bullion used as money amounts to 
$2.51 per capita. 
The total silver of the world in coin and bullion used as money amounts to 


$2.58 per capita. 
The total gold and silver of the world in coin and bullion used as money 
amounts to $5.09 per capita. 

If the whole world is reduced toa gold $2.51 per capita will be our 
money of redemption, instead of $5.09 under a b etallic system. 


If proof be demanded that the friends of so-called sound money 
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are really gold monometallists, it need only be pointed out that 
ever since the change of base in 1873 the Government has treated 


gold as the only legal coin the country. It has not paid any other 
coin on Government obligations and does not do so now. With 
$140,000,000 worth of uncovered silver coin and bullion in the 
Treasury in 1894 the Secretary purchased gold to meet even cur- 
rent expenses of the Government; and that officer during all the 
years since 1878 has persistently paid only gold coin in redemp- 
tion of Treasury notes. It is not denied anywhere that all our 
national obligations are payable in silver coin as well asin gold 
coin, yet the Treasury pays only gold, except in cases where sil- 
ver is requested. And in the last bond transaction the syndicate 
informed the President, and that officer transmitted the intelli- 
gence to Congress, that in case the bonds were made payable in 
gold they would be worth a trifle more to the purchasers and 
that trifle would be paid. Congress not authorizing such a stipu- 
lation, the bonds were issued, as all others have been issued, pay- 
ablein coin. This is a conclusive acknowledgment on all sides, 
and the syndicate concedes that these bonds are payable in silver 
and gold, both or either. 

MARKET VALUE OF BULLION DOES NOT GOVERN MONEY VALUE OF COIN. 

'The proposition that the market value of bullion governs the 
money value of the coin is not tenable. "There is no law in any 
country, as far as I know, certainly not in the United States, that 
has any reference to such a rule. It is not incorporated in any 
law. Congress has no power to regulate the value of bullion, and 
it has never undertaken to do so. Its authority extends only to 
regulating the value of money. The lan of the Constitution 
is: Congress shall have power to ‘coin’ money and regulate 
the value thereof.“ The word“ coin“ in this place is a verb—to 
coin money, to make or manufacture money. The thing which 
Con, may regulate is the value of the money that it coins. It 
is valne that is to be regulated, but not the value of bullion. Nor 
is it the bullion value of coins. It is the money value of the 
coins, or the amount of money which is represented by the coins. 
Briefly, Congress is authorized to prepare coins to represent 
value, and every coin so made shall have its value expressed by 
act of Congress. 

Congress never enacted that n grains of silver shall be worth 
a dollar or that 232.2 gam of gold shall be worth $10. Nor has 
Congress ever said what ratio shall exist between the values of 
ko bullion and silver bullion. Section 11 of the act of 1792, 

fore quoted, says: 

The proportional value of gold to silver, in all coins which shall by law be 
current as mone n the United States, shall be as 15 to 1, according to 
quantity in weight, etc. 

It is only the metal in coin that the law applies to. The pure 
gold in $15 worth of gold coins shall be of the same weight as the 
pure silver in one silver dollar coin, and 1 pound of gold in coins 
shall be of equal value as money with 15 pounds of silver in coins. 
To quote the law: 

Every 15 pounds weight of pure silver shall be of equal value in all - 
mente with I» und wont of pare gold, and soin proportion as toany — ar Aa 
or less quantities of the ve metals. 

It is only the metal used in coins that the law makes any pro- 
vision for. It is declared that in preparing coins to be A as 
mea and making payments with these coins, the value of gold 
shall be taken to be fifteen times as much as that of silver, in quan- 
tities by weight. But the value of the coins, which Congress is 
authorized to regulate, is their money value. Coins can have no 
me in that form and for that use, except what the law imparts 

them. 

Recurring to the standard value of our coin when the refundin 
act of July 14, 1870, was passed, our lawful tender coins 5 
of the silver dollar, the eagle, the half eagle, and the quarter eagle, 
and their values were: 


Value. 

GOLD COIN. 
GV Sa c MR LR Ia i AR URN SOM INES 8 $500 
Quarter o0glo- <a. IS TEE S E S cte Pdraeade mic opo OD 


Weight. 


Grains. 
258 


eag! 
Quarter 
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It is perfectly clear that whatever we may understand to be the 
value of a dollar—and I shall discuss that later—Con acting 
under the ple and unquestioned authority of the Constitution, 
enacted that a silver coin made of a certain form and dimensions 

with certain devices and letters and words on it, shall, for all 
money purposes, be of the value of a dollar; that gold coins of cer- 
tain forms and dimensions, with certain devices and lettering, 
should be of the value of ten dollars, five dollars, and two and a 
half dollars, as the case may be; and the coins whose weights 
and values I have just given were the coin of the country and the 
value at the time the bonds were authorized. The ‘ present stand- 
ard value" of the eagle was ten dollars; thatof the half eagle, five 
dollars; that of the quarter eagle, two and a half dollars, and that 
of the dollar piece, one dollar. Our promise was to pay in coin of 
the value of coin at that time, No matter when the bonds should 
be issued or when they should fall due, they were redeemable in 
coin of the value of our coin at the time the act was passed. We 


did not to pay in bullion, nor did we promise to pay in coin 
at its bullion value, when the bonds should pue The con- 
tractis not ambiguous; its terms are brief and plain. Its words 


are, **redeemable in coin of the present standard value." 

And the reason for this 3 is apparent. If we had agreed 
to pay in any other way there would not have been certainty as to 
what would be the value of our payment when it should be made. 
We might have to pay more, or our creditors might have to ac- 
cept less in money value than our coin at the time the 
law was approved. In one case we might lose; in the other our 
creditors might lose. But the contract was not left open to doubt. 
Everybody knew the value of our coins at that time, for it was ex- 
pressed in dollars and was marked on their faces. There could 
then be no mistaking the meaning of the promise. We authorized 
the issuance and sale of eighteen hun million dollars in bonds 
for the purpose of refunding the national debt, and stipulated in 
the act that when the bonds should be issued they should express 
on their face that they were redeemable in coin of the value of our 
coin at the time the act was passed. 


SUPPOSE GOLD LEAVES THE COUNTRY, WHAT OF IT? 


It is said by some timid persons that if we should readopt 
the policy of paying our e in silver and golt ine d 
coin will all leave the country. Well, suppose it “ t 
of it? Who will be injured by the movement? The farmers? 
They have no me One year's crop of corn is worth 
more than all the gold produced in our mines during the same 
ear. The mechanics? The wage earners? The plain people? 
ey have no gold. They receive all their dues in paper, and 
they constitute 90 per cent of the people. Who has the gold that 
is going to leave and where is it? e Government has, say, 
$50,000,000; the national banks (October 3, 1893) $182 343,949. 
State banks, private banks, loan and trust companies, whose 
pe» capital (about October 1, 1893) was $406,000,000—say thev 
ve $100,000,000, which is about the same proportion to capitar 
as that held by national banks. This gives us a total of about 
$382,000,000 belonging to banks, which they hold as reserves. The 
rest of whatever gold is in the country is in State and municipal 
treasuries and in the hands of a few people. 

Sup all this goes out of the country, what will replace it? 
Will kers sell their gold? And what will they get in ex- 
change for it? They will not part with gold because they are 
obliged to do so. There is no compulsion about it. If the Tet it 
go at all it will be because they can gain a profit by the exchange, 
and tey ee not sell it without-receiving its full value in re- 
turn. d they must maintain their reserves, which can be done 
only with coin or other lawful money. If they sell their gold 
coin reserves because gold coin is at a premium above silver coin 
(and they would not dispose of it for any other reason), they would 
receive as many dollars in silver as they sell in gold, and with 
them as much more in silver or other money or property as would 
be equal to the premium, hence neither they nor the country will 
lose pde f 

If it be said that the exodus of god would contract the currency, 
that can not amount to much, because there is but little gold in 
circulation. Not more than 1 per cent of the business done over 
bank counters is done with gold coin. 

But the vacuum would soon be filled with coin made of silver 
bullion now belonging to the Government and not covered by cer- 
tificates or notes outstanding. 

Free coinage of silver would probably have the effect of ad- 
vancing the market value of silver bullion. But say it does not. 
Let the price remain where it is, and for argument sake we will 
pu it at 32 to 1 of gold. That would leave us with the 50-cent 

ollars so much talked about. Our bankers, wanting to profit b; 
the operation of the new law, exchange their $382,000,000 of gol 
for $382,000,000 in silver and $382,000,000 worth of other property: 
That would preserve the equilibrium, or the “‘ parity,” if our sound- 
money friends do not object to this use of the word in that con- 
nection. Where is the loss? There is no need of anxiety lest 
bankers will rush into the bullion exchange business without as- 


* be used as money, and in our experience we 
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surance of 1 


They 
may profit by their blunders. If they are philanthropists, it is not 
during business hours. 

AFTER COIN THEN PAPER. 


Mr. President, I now a rgd A proponon which is to me 
whic v 


are not doing business in order that others 


more interesting than the fleld e just passed over, be- 
cause, if for no other reason, it has not been so much discussed. 
I believe that as soon as Congress shall have provided for the ac- 
cumulation of coin enough to pay all our national obligations 
which are er. in coin, provision should be made for the estab- 
lishment of a ent . 2. currency that will eventually take 
the place of all other kinds of money except for small transactions. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood in making this proposition. 
I believe in the coi of both gold and silver, but not as an 
original proposition. if we were just setting out to establish a 
new mone system, haying had no experience with metallic 
coins, I should not favor the use of any material that is very 
costly, any material which speculators and money changers could 
corner and thus force oppressive financial legislation upon the 
people. 1 would choose some material out of which to make our 
coins that had of itself v little value, but suitable in every 
way for the purpose, so that a small quantity of it, as much as 
would be used in one piece or one coin, to represent $1, or $5, or 
$10, ae nee that there would be no inducement to 

in i 


I believe in the coinage of gold and silver, first, because our 
pepe havelong been accustomed to it. The people of the entire 
Solo of ail civiles and solighiscell db every nara, iey ae 

cy o: ci an men everywhere, descende 
Ux from the far distant past. 
I favor the coi of gold and silver for another reason. At this 
time gold alone is ing coined, and there is not one hundredth 
enough of gold and silver combined to perform the monetary 
ctions . e among the people. I favor the restoration of 
the coinage of silver for still another reason, that we may, as soon 
as possible, out of our own mines or mines in other portions of the 
world secure the coin we need for the purpose of paying our coin 
obligations. Having all that done, then comes the proposition I 
have announced. 

I regard a correct system of money as among the most impor- 
tant agencies in human development. Commerce has uniformly 
opened the way for advancing civilization, and arya in one form 
or another has been the handmaid of trade. Fairs afforded oppor- 
tunities during the Dark Ages for people to exchange property by 
barter; but ships and railways and banks and telegra have 
brought a new citizenship to the nations and have established a 
new kingdom on the earth. Rapid communication, ready ex- 
change, quick returns, and the massing of capital make new 

ies of effort to be among the necessary accompaniments of 
roe new conditions, The Phoenicians and the Romans propelled 
their ships with oars; now we drive 
the Atlantic in five days. The Britons and the Anglo-Saxons, the 
Normans and the Gauls carried their produce on the backs of 
animals or in rude carts on heavy roads; but the modern railway 
train has reached a s of 80 miles an hour, All the machinery 
of life and labor has been changed and the world seems to have 
been created anew. 

We have made some progress in the 8 of devices to 

ve produced some 
wonderful implements in exchange. Banks, as places of deposit; 
banks as places to buy and sell money—places to exchange ex- 
change, if the expression is allowable, are highly wrought con- 
trivances to aid commerce, and with but little improvement in 
their constitution, object, and management, they could be made 
mighty instruments of power for good in the best direction of 
human endeavor. But , like all other public agencies, being 
intended for the good of the people at large, ought to be con- 
ducted as public institutions. The money they use ought to be 
of only one kind, and that created and supplied by the General 
Government. No private concern of any character ought to be 
permitted to issue its notes to be used as money, and interest 
ought to be abolished. All the money required in a legitimate 
transaction of the people’s business ought to be supplied by the 
Government through its own agents at a charge sufficient to 
cover only the operating "d sese of the business. 

Holding these opinions, I believe that among the things re- 
quired of us, and what, in self-defense, we must sooner or later do 
is, after providing for the accumulation of coin enough to meet 
our coin obligations, to reconstruct our monetary system so that 
the money function shall be discharged in a natural way. 

USES AND FUNCTIONS OF MONEY. 


Let us open the discussion by a consideration of the uses and 
functions of money. 

Producers and consumers require some means of their 
exchanges other than mere barter, which is the giving of one article 
of produce for another. 


t ocean steamers across | P 


There must be vehicles, as wagons, cars, and ships, to move 
articles of from place to place; and they uently have 
to be taken long distances, as wheat from Kansas to land, tea 
from China to Illinois, coffee from Brazil to Massachusetts, cloth 
from South Carolina to Japan, beef from Chicago to London, etc. 
And there must be some means to convey values of pro as 
well as means to transport it, for the merchant may not have just 
what his customer wants and must therefore give him something 
with which he can procure what he does want from some other 
merchant. Paul raises corn, Silas makes shoes, and Peter pro- 
duces cloth. In order to exchange their surplus productions for 
other supplies that they need, they each sell of their surplus what 
they have to spare and buy what else they desire. The exchange 
is effected through Barnabas, the merchant, who buys the surplus 
corn and shoes and cloth from the persons who produce them and 
sells them to persons who wish to buy them, ing cash to the 
sellers and receiving cash from the buyers. This cash is money. 

Exchanges of Roper many times have to be effected through 
merchants who live far apart. Money serves as an order from 
the merchant who buys surplus products to the merchant who has 
the things that the producer wants. .And because the second 
merchant does not know anything abont the financial responsi- 
bility of the first merchant, so as to feel safe in accepting the 
order, it is necessary that the Government shall octave such 
orders to be money, e at their face value for any and 
all property that anybody to sell, Then everybody under- 
sands that money is always good for its face in property that is 

‘or sale, 

From these considerations it is evident that what people need 
money far is to assist them in the exchange of their surplus prod- 
ucts. Now, in what do these surplus products consist? See 
what the farmers of our own country are doing. Put together 
their corn, their cotton, their wheat, oats, potatoes, hay, and the 
other crops they raise, with their fruits and vegetables and live 
stock, amounting in value to nearly four thousand million dol- 
lars annually. Add to this nine thousand million dollars as the 
output of our manufacturing establishments for one year, and 
$587,000,000, the value of our mineral products, a total of thirteen 
thousand million dollars, and you approximate the worth of the 
property we are handling now, and we shall have to buy and sell 
more and more every year. 

MONEY NECESSARY IN EXCHANGING SURPLUS PROPERTY. 

Extending the thonght somewhat, I quote a few sentences from 
an article over my name in a work entitled“ Silver and gold,” 
published last summer, as showing what money is needed for and 
why it is used: 

Money is necessary only because individual men and women 
produce more of some kinds of property and not as much of some 
other kinds as they need for their own use, and they desire to ex- 
Serle their surplus for what they require of the surplus of other 
roducers. 

** And because the two factors—producer and consumer—liveand 
work far apart, it is a great convenience to have home traders and 
merchants to collect the surplus from those who produced it and 
distribute it among those who wish to consume it. A very large 
number of the people are engaged in this work of collection and 
distribution as exporters, importers, carriers, commission men, 
brokers, bankers, merchants, salesmen, etc. This is commerce. 
It would, however, be an impossible thing for men to carry on the 
traffic of the world if they had no means of representing the value 
of property dealt in, and some means of transporting the values 
as well as for moving the commodities. Such means is found in 
what we call money and in certain forms of paper often used in 
place of money. 

The amount of this surplus property which is being moved from 

lace to place in order to take it from the persons who wish to sell 
it and get it to those that want to use it is beyond our comprehen- 
sion, and the character and number of vehicles employed in trans- 
portation are too many for enumeration. It is officially stated 
that the property carried over American railroads and canals and 
on our river boats and coasting vessels is greater in tonnage and 
value than that of the combined foreign commerce of all the great 
nations of Europe. 

It is to procure part of this enormous surplus that much of the 
labor of the world is performed. The greatest problem of life is 
to live, to procure the means of subsistence; and what of our needs 
we can not sie gant Saipan that which we ourselves produce we must 
supply out of what others have to spare. To effect these ex- 
changes money is imperatively required.” 

The early use of the precious metals in commerce was as com- 
modities, paid out by weight. In course of time it was found 
convenient to mark copper, silver, and gold in such manner as to 
indicate their weight. This being done officially, traders were 
saved the trouble hen N for themselves. periods of 
trading finally established certain recognized relations of value 
among commodities, cie themselves and with respect to the 
precious metals as well, in time some of the nations began to 
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express values in coins, Copper was first used for this purpose, 
and the Chinese are credited with the first use of money as repre- 


sented by coins. Silver was first used for coins in Greece. Gold 
coinage can not be definitely traced beyond the time of Julius 


r. 
Metal coins do now pass by weight outside their own country. 
oed are so used in every part of the civilized world. Coins are 
made of certain weights N by law. The English ** pound 
sterling” originated in the use of a pound of silver. Our silver 
dollar must contain 371} grains of pure silver and the eagle must 
have 258 grains of standard gold. 
PRECIOUS METALS NOT THE EQUIVALENT OF ALL OTHER PROPERTY VALUES, 

But the uw of the precious metals for money implies that they 
are the equivalent in value of all other property. 
the general belief, and a great many poopie of more than average 
intelligence in other respects do now hold to that opinion. Men 
who hold to what is popularly known as the ‘‘sound-money” doc- 
trine believe in the universal equivalency of gold, or they would 
not regard it as the only safe ial for coin. 

But the doctrine was never true, and its falsity is painfully 
apparent in modern times. The annual production of the gold 
mines of the world is not worth as much, even at its mint value, 
as the corn and wheat crop of a single year in Kansas at the mar- 
ket price on the farm, and all the gold coin now in existence is 
not equal in its money value to that of the yearly surplus produc- 
tions of American farmers. 

The great disturber of values or prices was war, which was al- 
ways in progress somewhere. It is well established that most_of 
the great wars of antiquity were undertaken or prosecuted in order 
to procure the precious metals. Darius 3 the regions 
west of him and carried the treasure with him back to Persia. 
Afterwards Alexander plundered Persia and restored to Macedon 
the stolen wares. The Punic wars, covering nearly a hundred 
years, were waged on the part of Rome to get possession of the 
silver mines of Spain. And the wars, e denis pase, and 
piracy in modern times are much of the same character. The dis- 
covery of America by Columbus was the opening chapter in a series 
of the most barbaric and atrocious wars since history an. It 
is computed that the conquest of Mexico, Central and South Amer- 
ica cost 30,000,000 lives and the extinction of a race, and all to get 
the gold and silver in their mines. Napoleon I, in the glamour of 
his military glory, conceals the grandest robber since the times of 
Pizarro and Cortez. 

While all the world has been fighting for gold and silver, and 
while these two metals, with copper, have been used for coinage 
time out of mind, yet modern commerce is so vast and the neces- 
sary exchanges so enormous that all there is of the precious met- 
als to be found outside the mines is not enough at their present 
valuation to supply one hundredth part of the money required in 
the transaction of the world's business. In the United States, in 
Great Britain, and in all the great nations, only about 1 per cent 
of the business is done with metallic money. ' And the proportion 
will grow less from year to year as business increases. 

Inour own country we find the products of our farms, factories, 
and mines amounts to thirteen thousand million dollars a year, 
while our gold product amounts to only $35,000,000, which bears 
a proportion to the other property of i to 870, which is as much as 
to say that $1 in gold is equal to $370 in other property; or, what 
is the same thing in another form, $1 is enough to perform all the 
money functions y eps inexchan aging $370 worth of other prop- 
erty in addition to the payment of debts and taxes. 

And it must be remembered that this thirteen thousand million 
dollars is only one-fifth part of the estimated value of all the prop- 
erty of the people of the United States, which in 1890 was put at 
sixty-five thousand million dollars. That gives us $1,857 worth of 

to be handled with $1 in gold, and our debts and taxes 
reach at least twenty-five thousand millions. 

It must be evident to all persons, when the subject is presented 
to them, that sucha system of finance can not be justly maintained. 
It makes the dollar too valuable and other property too 5 
No people could long prosper under an arrangement of that kind. 
5 would become poor, While money owners would grow 
rich. 

So insufficient have the metals become in their capacity as 
money, that bvery nation on the globe is compelled to use substi- 
tutes of different kinds, as government paper and different forms 
of private credit. Not more than 1 per cent of the total business 
transactions of „enlightened men are done with gold and silver. 
In our own country we have had banks from the second yearof our 
nationalhistory. And now, with a 10 per cent tax on State banks, 
we have more thana thousand million of paper money out— 
greenbacks abont $346,000,000, Treasury notes about $145,000,000, 
national-bank notes abont $200,000,000, and sil ver certificates about 
$325,000,000. If gold were sufficient, or if and silver er 
were enough, why use anything else? why did banks of issue 
NIRE Re MR sates eae doll in paper for $1 in specie for 
redemption’ : 


value, and measure all other values by that? 
hat was once si 


METALLIC MONEY WRONG IN PRINCIPLE. Í 


But aside from the insufficiency of the metals, the custom of 
using metallic money is wrong in principle. Itis unsatisfactory 
in practice, ruinous to the common in ts, and unscientific. 
As a currency it is unstable, unsafe, unreliable. In time of pub- 
lic peril, like other cowards, it slinks away and hides, And when 
it is in use, like the pirate that itis, it demands tributefrom every 
other form of property. 

Why should we use any one article or form of merchandise for 
money, making it and it only a legal tender in payment of debts 
and as currency, passing from hand to hand in exchanges and in 
payment of taxes? Why select one article, give it a fictitious 
it possible to as- 
sign one good and sufficient reason for such a one-sided policy? 
None but a gold broker could consistently undertake the task. 

I have shown that money is required for use in effecting ex- 
changes of values of property—all property, not gold and silver 
only, but all property, including the precious metals; and that 
these exchanges affect an infinite variety of transactions every day 
and hour of our existence. Think of the ceaseless tide of com- 
merce and of the numberless items of property constantly being 
moved from the people who produce them to the people who want 
to use them or consume them. All these things havea market value. 
And this is true of gold as well as of cotton and corn. Then why 
single out that metal, give it a legal value, and require all men 
to gauge their property by this measure? Why not use some suit- 
ablesu ce that of itself has no appreciable value, and let that 
represent the unit of value? 


HOW TO ASCERTAIN THE UNIT OF VALUE. 


But how shall we ascertain the unit of value? We need borrow 
no trouble on that accotint. The unit has been found; it has been 
in use maor years, and is understood. It was legalized by Con- 
gress more than a hundred years ago and named a dollar. Nota 
coin, not a piece of metal, or of paper, but an ideal thing, an in-- 
definable entity, a something attached to things by people who 
make them or use them—a thing called value, a quality, or rather 
a relation that may be represented by a tangible substance. A 
dollar may be represented by a coin of metal, a bit of paper, a 
shell, or a fish. 

How is this unit of value ascertained? Let us see. With onl 
one commodity used for money, and that commodity scarce an 
hard to procure, a few shrewd and daring men have always had 
control of it, demanding exorbitant rates of usury from persons 
whose necessities compelled them to borrow it or exchange for it. 
The use of metal money has always kept men and nations pros- 
trate before the money changers, and while I speak 90 cent 
of civilized men the world over are paying interest for the use of 
money that is redeemable in silver or gold. More than one-half 
the dwelli: of our own people are occupied by renters, and a 
syndicate of stockbrokers have controlof the public Treasury, 
holding at arm's length a nation of nearly 70,000,000 people sup- 
posed to be free, compelling them, at will, to mortgage their 
country for gold which the brokers only have to sell. 

It is the scarcity and dearness of our basic money metal that has 
enabled gold speculators to charge rates of interest that transfer 
the ict abe a the people from their hands into those of the money 
changers about once every generation. On the average, in our 
great cities 75 per cent of the people are without homes of their 
own and are paying a few other people for the right to live on the 


earth. 

If all that has been lost to the people of the world during the 
last twenty years by reason of the use of gold only as money could 
be stated in dollars the amount would bewilder the imagination. 
It is worse than war, pestilence,and famine. The use of metallic 
money has cost the people of the United States since our Govern- 
ment was established in 1789 two hundred thousand million dol- 
lars more than they have saved out of their earnings. This is 
demonstrated by placing at 6 per cent compound interest for one 
hundred years a sum of money equal to the assessed valuation of 
our taxable property in 1790 and compare the amount with our 
nssessed property valuation in 1890. 

Besides, the reiative production of gold and the increase of coin 
falls rapidly behind the increase of population and the growth of 
commerce. This enhances the value of gold and diminishes the 
market value of all other property in like proportion; and this 
process must continue as long as the present monetary policy con- 
tinues. It will be but a short time, comparatively, when the 
great bankers will have virtual control of all the business and own 
all the pro’ of the people, through the increased value of gold, 
if this system is to be perpetuated. The only certain relief will 
come through the establishment of a system that will be just in 


its operation. 
MONEY I8 AN INVENTION. 
It was in the nt of commerce that money was in- 
vented. Money is an invention, the fruit of discovery, just as 
machines are invented in order to apply certain mechanical prin- 
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ciples which have been discovered. In the beginning of trade there 
was nomoney. All exchanges of property were made for other 


property—article for article. It wasearly discovered that certain 
metals, because of their beauty in the pure state, and because 
of their fineness of substance, their indestructibility, and their 
susceptibility to high and brilliant polish, were peculiarly well 
adapted to use in ornamenting the person, the home, the temple, 
the palace, and all resorts of pleasure and passion. Early it be- 
came common to adorn public buildings with articles made of 
gold and silver. Temples of worship were, and still are, rich in 
golden ornaments, vases, statuary, and the like. These metals 
were articles of commerce exchanged for other things; and be- 
cause of their peculiar properties and uses they were universally 
sought. They were special objects of prey on the part of invading 
armies. Itisa truthof history that— 

In the search for gold whole races of people have been ipe to the sword, 
continents subjugated, religions and ci ions destroy 

It is equally true that men and women of wealth and fashion 
have sacrificed honor and fame, even life itself, for the possession 
of the precious metals. 

These considerations have made silver and gold objects greatly 
to be desired by all classes of people, and we find that in the 
earliest periods of history they were sought by traders as articles 
of merchandise. History, sacred and profane, is full of com- 
mercial transactions showing that gold and silver were always in 
demand for trade. Abraham “weighed” out 400 shekels of silver, 
“gurrent money with the merchant," and Joseph was sold for 
* twenty pieces of silver." 

And in that way the precious metals became money, “ current 
money with the merchant." They came to have a commercial 
value, the same as other articles of merchandise; and because a 
small quantity of them by weight would exchange for much 

ter quantities by weight of other articles, and because 
aep be transported by caravans long distances between trad- 

points, these metals, when they could be procured, served 
well as a sort of medium by means whereof trade in other things 
was always profitable. 

In time rulers of nations undertook to regulate trade in the 
precious metals by impressing on them certain marks to show 
officially their weight, so that in making exchanges for other 
pr all parties might be apprised of the weight of the metal, 
and then they could put their own value on it as measured by 
values of other things. They were exchanged by weight in one 
form or other and their value in relation to other articles, and 
the value of other articles in relation to the metals, came to be 
more and more distinct and regular as commerce spread among 
the nations, until at length certain values were assigned by law 
to certain weights of the metals. 

How men would act were they without any form of money and 
without knowledge of money functions, should they set about to 
establish a money system, we can not tell. But we know what 
has been done in this direction by those who have come and gone 
before we came; and we are blindly, and at great loss, practicing 
day by day the things which, when studied and their principles 
applied in improved methods, will suggest to us machinery that 
wil save money as well as labor. 

But how shall we study and how shall we improve our present 
methods? The first step is to comprehend the principle involved 
in the proper use of money. The circulation of money is the exer- 
cise of a public function. 'The proper function of money is to 
serve a public use. A piece of money carries with it a commission 
from the people to aid them in effecting cash exchanges, to pay 
debts and taxes, to serve as orders from one person to another for 

roperty that is for sale, and as receipts for debts and dues paid. 
But money must represent what we call value, and value must be 
computed, estimated, and exchanged according to a system or 
arrangement of monetary units. 
GOLD IS NOT MONEY. 


I ask close attention of Senators who do me the honor to listen 
Lu the analysis I am about to make in searching for a unit of 

ue. 

In the first place, we must understand what is meant by the 
word value.“ If I am asked what is the value of my horse and I 
answer, One hundred dollars," and yon a to take him at that 

rice, we say the bargain is made. But when you come to pay for 

im, this being a gold-basis country, you take your nicel justed 
balance and weigh out 4% ounces of fine gold and tender that to 
me. Irefuseto take the gold. I sold the horse for money, not for 
gold. It is a hundred dollars I want, not 4$ ounces or any other 
number of ounces of gold or of anything else. I donot need gold; 
have no use for it; give me money. 

Then you offer me ten eagles and I accept them at once. You 
explain to me that the law requires 232 grains of pure gold to be 
put into an eagle; that in ten eagles there are 2, ins of fine 
gold, which is equal to 4$ ounces. But I reply, ** We do business 
with dollars, not with gold. Our standard is the dollar, not the 


ounce or the pennyweight or the grain. To trade my horse for 
gold is barter; and how do I know what is the value of your gold 
with respect to the value of my horse or other property? Thelaw 
fixes a certain value to gold when it is coined and stamped, but 
the valueis given in dollars, not in measures of weight. Besides, 
how am I to know what is the real value of gold as a commodity 
so long as the Government coins all that comes to the mint at a 
certain valuation, thus giving it a mint price and not a commod- 
ity price? If Iam toaccept gold and not money for my 8 
then take away the protection which the law gives to gold an 
throw it on the open market to find its price level there, in fair 
competition with corn and pork and tobacco and other species of 
property. These coins you gave me may contain just as much fine 
gold as you weighed out in payment for the horse, but the gold 
is not money, while the coin is money, and it 5 I want.” 
This simple illustration brings plainly into view the proposition 
that value and money are not equivalent terms. Whatever they 
mean, they do not mean thesamething. Money is readily defina- 
ble, and its uses are easily understood. But value is indefinable. 
It may be said to be a relation which articles of 8 bear to 
one another as regards the extent or the intensity of demand for 
them. Things which are in demand in trade have what we call 
g nikar value, while things that are notin demand have no mar- 
e ue. 


PRICES NOT FIXED BY PRODUCERS OF PROPERTY. 


But the value of what is in demand is not what the producer 
or the seller may fix upon it. The shoemaker does not fix the value 
of the shoes he makes, any more than the farmer fixes the price of 
his wheat or beef or cotton or corn. (For the purposes of this 
illustration, I use the words value“ and “‘ price” as synonymous.) 
The price or market value of commodities is not determined by 
the will or desire or opinion of the person who produced them. 
The farmer can, at any time, tell you what he thinks he ought to 
get for his grain or stock, but he can never tell what he will get 

or it until he learns from the dealer what the market price is, 
Liverpool, England, is the great world’s market for wheat, cotton, 
and wool, and the market prices for these articles the world over 
are fixed at that place, from whence dealers in all countries are 
informed daily. 

The merchant does not sequins the prices of his ds; the 
manufacturer does not control the price of his wares. ices are 
determined by the relative valuation which exists among articles 
of property with respect to the demand for them, and the cost of 
supplying that demand largely governs the price. This relation 
is affected by a great many influences operating from and toward 
different directions. They are usually merged and harmonized at 
the great trade centers, and then, as property goes out to retail 
dealers who distribute it among the people, interest, freight, com- 
mission, insurance, profit, etc., add in different degrees to what 
was the original price at the collecting A 1 7 

Now, the unit of value is ascertained by a general comparison 
of property values. It is commonly asserted by sound-mone 
people that the value of property is measured by gold. But it 
is nothing of the kind. Repeal all coinage laws, and the honest- 
money delusion will soon become apparent even to the victims 
of these golden dreams. The thought is illustrated in the case 
of silver. During all the centuries while the nations in their 
laws put a certain price on silver for coinage and coined 
all that came to the mints, the market value of silver bullion never 
fell below the mint price. Since 1873, when the coinage laws of 
the leading nations were repealed so far as the making of legal- 
tender silver coins is concerned, silver bullion has fallen in the 
market fully 50 cent. But the silver coins still retain their 
money value. ith asilver dollar one may purchase 2 bushels of 
50-cent wheat; but the market price of as much fine silver bullion 
=e 3 in the coin, is worth only the value of 1 bushel of 
Wheat. 

MEASURING VALUES BY COMPARISON. 


Then value is not measured by gold, but by the relation exist- 
ing among all articles that are bought and sold and that are said 
to be worth something. Wemay make a comparison in this way: 
We will go out among traders and learn how things are valued in 
the market places when we measure them by one another and not 
by dollars. But,instead of comparing all the articles of trade, the 
subject can be illustrated as well by a few comparisons as by 
many thousands. Let us take, say, eleven articles of property, 
and measure their values by the values of one another, as follows: 

One bushel wheat equals ten pounds cotton; one pound cotton 
equals five pounds salt; one ton salt equals one horse; two horses 
equal one piano; one pair men’s shoes equal thirty pounds cot- 
ton; fifteen bushels corn equal ten bushels wheat; five pigs equal 
twenty-five pounds cotton; two sheep equal ten pigs; eight sheep 
equal one suit men’s clothes; five pounds salt equal one pound pi 
iron; sixteen sheep Lis bay one cow; five cows x ge one poun 
gold; one spade eq one hundred pounds t; fifty spades 
equal one wagon; one cow equals one dress pattern; twenty cows 
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equal one carriage; seven hundred pounds pig iron equal one 
T RUN two pounds gold equal five bicycles, and so on, in- 

e y. 

Now, can we find any one article among the number we have 
compared whose value, when taken singly, or when multiplied or 
divided, will serve as a common measure of the values of all the 
rest? In our school days we learned how to find the greatest com- 
mon divisor of certain given numbers. Let us find, if we can, a 
common divisor of these values. We will take the value of a 
bushel of wheatas adivisor andtrythat. We find, to begin with, 
that 1 bushel of wheat is worth 10 pounds of cotton, and that the 
values of all the other articles mentioned have such relation to one 
another that we can easily trace the connections from this start- 
ing point. 

tappears that the value of horses, pianos, clothing, sheep, cows, 
gold, wagons, dress parena, carriages, and bicycles can be meas- 
ured by the value of a bushel of wheat when it is multiplied; and 
that the value of cotton, salt, pigs, pig iron, and corn can be 
measured by the same standard when it is divided. ; 
gon put in practical form the table would be something like 


One pound cotton equals one-tenth bushel wheat; one pound 
salt equals one one-hundredth bushel wheat; one pound pig iron 
equals five one-hundredths bushel wheat; one horse equals two 
hundred bushels wheat; one piaho equals four hundred bushels 
wheat; one bushel corn equals sixty-six one-hundredths bushel 
wheat; one pair men's shoes equals three bushels wheat; one pig 
equals fifty one-hundredths bushel wheat; one sheep equals two 
and fifty one-hundredths bushels wheat; one cow equals forty 
bushels wheat; one spade equals one bushel wheat; one wagon 
equals fifty bushels wheat; one carriage equals eight hundred 
bushels wheat; one bicycle equals eighty bushels wheat; one 
pound gold equals two hundred bushels wheat. 

With this standard, we must multiply it if we would purchase 
a horse, a piano, a pair of shoes, a suit of clothes, a sheep, a cow, 
a wagon, a carriage, a bicycle, or a pound of gold; and we must 
divide the standard if we would buy a pound of cotton, or of salt, 
or of pig iron, or a pig, or a bushel of corn. 

But, while we have found a standard to estimate values with, 
we have not ascertained the value of the standard, only as it is 
measured by values of other articles in the market. 

It would not be convenient in practice to use wheat for the 
standard, for, even if it were not too bulky and too heavy and too 
inconvenient in every way, there is not enough wheat produced 
to use it for money. Besides, the value of wheat may not al- 
ways be the same. We can, however, easily get rid of this diffi- 
culty. After we have agreed on the value of a standard measure, 
we may use that value as a common measure, and give it (the 
value) a name to be regarded as the unit; and after having be- 
come accustomed to the name, we may estimate the values of all 
our Birdy of every description, including the precious metals, 
by that standard unit, though its value be purely ius qr and 
indefinable. In France the value of the unit is named franc“; 
in Germany the name ‘‘mark” is used; in the United States we 
use the name dollar.“ 

Taking our own case as an example, we call a certain coin of 
metal or a piece of printed paper money a dollar; but it is not be- 
cause of the value of the material in the particular piece of metal 
or paper, for their individual values are not the same. But both 
of them alike represent a certain well-understood value in things 
that are bought and sold among men, and it is that value that we 
calla dollar. The bit of paper has no value; that is to say, its 
value as a separate slip of papas is so trifling as to be not worth 
reckoning among values. Yet we willingly take it in exchange 
for a dollar’s worth of property of any kind we have to sell; we 
accept it in payment for labor, in settlement of a debt, and we 
procure it when we want money to pay our taxes with. We can 
always procure a dollars’ worth of anything that is for sale for it. 


MONEY IS NOT VALUE; IT REPRESENTS VALUE. 


Value, then, is something that relates to the desire of men to 
possess, use, or enjoy property, and after we have conceived the 
idea of value, we find that it applies to all property alike, though in 
varying degrees. But there is no value in money, though there 
is value or worth in everything else that men trade in, and it is 
the value in other things that money is intended to represent. 
oe is not value, it does not possess value; it only represents 
value. 

Now, going back to our unit—the value of a bushel of wheat; 
for, remember, it is the value of the wheat, and not the wheat 
itself, that is the unit. If we give the unit of value a name, and 
then prepare a device to represent the value, we have securely 
taken the first step in our journey toward a natural and just 
system of money. 

Let us agree to accept the word now in use which expresses the 
unit of value in our monetary vocabulary—a ‘‘dollar.” We all 


understand what a dollar means. We can not define its value any 
more than we can trace the Arctic circle by a line on the earth; 
but we perceive a certain value or worth relation among the mul- 
titudinous articles of property dealt in by men, and we can easily 
comprehend that there must be, in the nature of things, a unit 
from which we may ascend or descend in computing values. 
Again, I ask it to be remembered that the value of our property is 
not estimated and measured by its relation to gold or to any other 
one article of merchandise. It is the relation that its worth bears 
to the worth of all other property, including the precious metals. 

We do not need to determine the value of the unit, for if we can 

upon some word, term, or expression that may be used to 
represent that value, we have found a common standard that all 
men can easily understand, one that is in every way convenient, 
a unit found by comparing the values of commodities when meas- 
ured by one another. 

Let us christen and baptize the unit, and we have a standard 
forever. We will name it Dollar,“ and call its one-hundredth 
part a cent, and we have a simple standard of value by which we 
can express any and all values in dollars and cents. 


ADVANTAGES OF A PERFECT PAPER-MONEY SYSTEM. 


woe the advantages of this system of money may be men- 
oned— 

First. It would be just to all the people alike in its use. It 
would be the only money of the country, except coins that would 
better serve the purposes of small transactions, and would be full 
legal tender everywhere, thus saving to the people everything that. 
is now lost by reason of using a small amount of metal coin as the 
only 8 ee money. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator will allow me, I ask whether 
before he finishes he is going to tell us how much of this ideal 
money of his he would have in circulation at any given time? 

. PEFFER. If the Senator will wait a few moments I shall 
be very much pleased to answer his question. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Very well. 

Mr. PEFFER. Second. It would do away with , for it 
would develop a system of public banking through which money 
would be circulated at cost of the business. 

Third, It would reduce rents to a reasonable level, so that com- 
mon people could procure and hold their homes. 

Fourth. It would bring about a simpler, a juster, and more 
natural system of taxation, for (a) it would teach the people that 
personal property—the things which men and women produce by 
their labor—ought not to be taxed: and (b) this would lead to the 
taxation of the rental value of lands, without regard to improve- 
ments, which would afford sufficient public revenue and leave the 
propis free to work and earn money for themselyes and not for 
others. 

Fifth. It would terminate the rule of the money power. The 
quantity of paper required for all the money needed by the people 
from year to year would be too small and the profit on its manu- 
facture too little to tempt any speculator to corner the paper 
market. And the rate of interest that could be procured for the 
use of private money would not justify any person on his own in- 
dividual account to engage in the business of money lending. 
This could be done only in cases of enormous aggregations of 
wealth, for it would have to be done in competition with Govern- 
ment banking, through which charges for the use of borrowed 
mony would be only what would defray expenses of doing the 
work. 

It is not my purpose at this time to discuss these suggested ad- 
vantages. That will be left for another occasion when banking 
and taxation are being considered. 


CONCLUSION. 


Ihave toadd but asingle thought as it was expressed in the con- 
clusion of a speech I had the honor to deliver in this Chamber on 
the 12th day of May, 1892. 

** Mr. President, standing as we do in the evening of the most 
fruitfulcentury of human progress, looking backward over achieve- 
ments grand in their scope, astounding in their numbers, and be- 
wildering in their effects, discovery, invention, development in 
all departments of effort, change and improvement everywhere, 
and looking forward toward the dawn of a higher and broader 
civilization, with fresh discoveries of genius and nobler reaches 
of mind, when we shall have happier conditions, with larger lib- 
erty, purer pleasures, and the enjoyment of more abundant leisure, 
strange it is that we are just beginning to study one of the most 
subtle and cunning agencies of human soovi : 

* How strange that this should be true; that while we have 
change our methods in all departments of industry, and are now 
searching for new and better ways along every avenue of growth, 
we hold with an almost desperate grip to a money system that de- 
scended to us from the barbarism of the past. e time is at 
hand when we need improvement in our methods of providing 
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and distributing this most convenient repository of values. The 
things which are bound up in the one word money“ are an in- 
numerable host that no man can number, involving endless devel- 


opment of mind and thought and energy, perpetual progress and 

. Like the rod of Moses, money brings forth water from 
nature'srock. As healthy blood imparts vigor and strength to the 
human body, so money in active circulation quickens the pulses 


of trade, encourages the toiling poor, gives employment to willing 
hands, and brings prosperity and peaos to the people.” 

In answer to the Senator from New Hampshire, I will now say 
it would be, I think, not only impracticable but imprudent for 
me or for anyone to undertake to determine in advance what par- 
ticular quantity of money would be required to be used by the 

le. I have thought it all out in my own mind. The first 
ntur is to establish the system, to get rid of this idea of -barter, 
of using for all exchanges one or two articles that a few men can 
control, a few articles which are very scarce and difficult to pro- 
cure, and are very valuable when procured on account of the 
n labor performed in their manufacture—get rid of that 
idea, eek establish the foundation principle upon which money 
ought to be based and upon which it must be based in time. 
self-defense the people can not afford this spoliation that is being 
practiced upon them from day to day, whereby they are losing 
their homes now more rapidly was ever known before. I say 
to the Senator that I do not pretend to forecast what would be 
the amount of money requi I am satisfied that the business 
interests of the people, the common sense of the people, would 
- determine for them what amount of money ought to be in circu- 
lation. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, it seems to me that the Sena- 
tor from Kansas has left off where he should have begun in the 
consideration and discussion of the proposition that there should 
be some substitute for gold and silver money. Gold and silver 
have been the instruments of money with which exchanges have 
been made since the dawn of creation. Now the Senator says 
they are unsatisfactory, that they result in ee tare mankind, 
that they should be dispensed with, that the dollar should not be 
based upon either gold or silver, but that a different dollar, a unit 
of value, should be made use of in the commercial exchanges of 
mankind to take its place, and the Senator does not tell us what 
that dollar should be. 

The Senator certainly will not adyocate—he refrains from ad- 
vocating—the starting of oe pane presses and the printing b 
the Government of unlimi quantities of paper money call 
dollars to take the place of gold and silver; and yet I am unable 
to see where the Senator proposes to stop. He hasat the end of 
& long speech on this subject brought us to the destruction of gold 
and silver money: he has taken away our faith in metal money 
and given us nothing in its place. The Senator has not spoken 
long enough, and I trust when he comes to discuss this subject 
agam, ashe gives us notice that he will do in connection with 
banking and taxation, he will be prepared to say what should 
take the place of gold and silver as money and as the basis of 

per money, and if that substitute is to be a paper dollar, that 

e will tell us how many of them we are to issue and how this 
issue is to be regulated and controlled. 

Mr. President, it has been the dream of political economists that 
some substitute might be found for gold and silver money. Amid 
all this denunciation, which we hear not only from Populists but 
from Democrats and Republicans, of slavery to the money metal, 
it seems to me we ought to have one ray of light thrown upon the 
popes of what the substitute for the money of the fathers and 

e money of the centuries should be. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, if the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire had honored me with his attention about an hour ago, and 
say half an hour before that and half an hour afterwards, as he 
has done for the last fifteen minutes, he would know more than 
he does now about the answer to the question he has asked me.. 

I entered upon the discussion of this subject, I will say to the 
Senator from New Hampshire, with the proposition that there 
was not gold and silver enough in the country to perform the 
monetary functions required by the people, and that, therefore, I 
favored the coinage of all the silver we could get at our mints in 
addition to all the gold that is brought there, so as to procure coin 
enough with which to pay ourcoin debts. After having discussed 
that phase of the rag ag stated UE 5 we = 
procured coin enough for these purposes I thoug ou 
= devise 2 better e ee system; and Ialso state what kind 

as i A rmanent paper-money system, as 
3 of ali: the pr of the J noce comage, 
if you please, of their lands, their houses, and all their lawful pos- 
sessions; and this to take the place of all metallic money 
except only for business transactions. N 

The amount of money in circulation e EH at all times to be 
what the people need in the transaction of their legitimate busi- 
ness. 


Abolition of the Fee System in the United States Courts, 


SPEECH 
HON. CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


; Tuesday, January 21, 1396. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
Seva cues reson Wits oceans Se as lel Poe etc 
june ho 1896, and for prior years, ama for other purposes— * Y 

Mr. SWANSON said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: I have listened with much pleasure to the gen- 
tlemen who have preceded me. It brings good promise for the 
abolition of the present vicious fee system. 

The people of no section are more interested in the abolition of 
the fee system by which United States officials are paid than are 
those whom I have the honor to represent upon this floor. 

Few questions affect them more than this one. Few reforms 
are demanded more earnestly by them than this one. 

Ihave pro and submitted a bill which abolishes the fee 
e absolutely and entirely. It provides specific salaries for 
the United States district attorneys, marshals, clerks, and com- 


missioners. It does not leave a vestige of the fee system. It in- 
augurates a system better for the officers, better for the people, 
and better for the Government. 


It is better for the officers, because under this bill every United 
States officer will receive a definite and fixed salary. He knows 
when he accepts the office what his compensation will be. His 
salary will not be, as now, uncertain and dependent upon the 
work which might arise. 

It will elevate and dignify all these itions. It will remove 
all these officers from the temptation of using their position and 
power, not for the good of the Government, but to increase their 
own pay and emolument. It will inspire the people with more 
confidence in all these officers, since they will no longer be liable 
to the accusations of inciting and continuing prosecutions simply 
for fees and self-enrichment. Thus the service would be elevated 
and the officials held in higher esteem and regard. The officers 
would be paid promptly, like other officials of the Government, 
and would not have to wait months, and sometimes years, before 
receiving their pay. 

It would be better for the people, because they would no longer 
be harassed by gay and frivolous snits incited by mean spies 
and informers for the rewards and éncouraged by officers and 
witnesses for the fees and money made. 

It would be a protection of the people against worry, annoy- 
ance, and 5 to Which, in the past, they have 
been much subj It would save them the expense and trou- 
ble, which have become immense, of defending suits and prosecu- 
tions instituted for the sole P E ing money and getting 
fees, "The intense friction and ness witnessed in the past in 
the administration of the law would disappear, and suits would be 
instituted and prosecuted for the sole gupa of the public good. 
The people would no longer feel that they were made by law sub- 
jects to be preyed upon by officials who received fees and riches 
in pro ion to the people’s ills and misfortunes. The people 
would have a security that they would be unmolested so long as 
they observed the substantial spirit and intention of the law. It 
would result in great benefits and savings to the Government. 
The Government would no longer be scandalized by giving pre- 
miums and rewards soas to create an immense class of profes- 
sional witnesses, spies, and informers, who have done much to 
bring the administration of the law into disgrace and disrepute. 
Having removed all temptation to incite or encourage prosecu- 
tions from its own officers, it would have the assurance that all 
its officials, as sworn officers, would be guided by their duty and 
the public good. It would destroy this system which makes the 
interests of the officer and of the Government distinct and 
rate. Having made the interest of the officer and of the Govern- 
ment identical, it would have the assurance that the law would 
be administered solely for the public good. It would result in a 
great saying Bie public 3 

Nothing shows more clearly the necessity for the great reforms 
contained in my bill than the records of the Department of Jus- 
tice. The expense and cost which this fee system hes brought 
upon the Government is immense and amazing. Last year United 
States marshals were paid $1,339,640.51; United States commis- 
sioners were paid $452,867.59; United States clerks were paid 
$298,961.72; United States district attorneys were pai 


a , 
States 


126,67; United States jurors were paid $932,170.27; Uni 
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^ 
witnesses were paid $1,713,162.17; thus making a total paid for 
these of $5,163.928.93. For this vast expenditure the Government 
received back in money, as a return, oniy $37,647.61, paid as com- 
ise of criminal suits, and $132,050.53 realized from fines and 
| ä — from criminal suits, and from all civil suits during the 
year $121,696.97. Thus the Government, for the immense expendi- 
ture of about $5,164,000, received returns in money of less than 
($255,000. This is an amazing difference between expenditures 
and returns. 

The pernicious effect of this fee system is further disclosed by 
the results of the suits instituted in the United States courts. 
The records of the courts disclose that last year 2,701 civil suits 
| were terminated to which the United States was a perty: of 
| these 1,691 were decided in favor of the United States and 1,060 
were decided agains the United States or dismissed or discon- 
tinned. This clearly shows that about 40 per cent of these civil 
suits should, never have been instituted. Last year 25,949 criminal 
suits were terminated in the United States courts, and out of these 
10,521 were acquitted, dismissed, or discontinued. This shows 
that over 40 per cent of the indictmentsin the United States courts 
should not have been found or prosecuted. Many of those con- 
victed were. for petty and frivolous offenses, where the ends of 
justice would have been better answered by an acquittal than a 
conviction. They were convictions where no benefits could accrue 
to the Government. z 
This does not include the great number that the United States 
commissioners dismissed, nor those in which the LY j re- 
fused to prefer indictments. If these were included, it would be 
safe to say that more than half the suits and prosecutions were 
such that should never have been brought. ey would never 
have been instituted but for the vicious fee system. These frivo- 
lous and unjust suits and prosecutions last year cost the Govern- 
ment over $2,000,000. The abolition of this system, as proposed 
by my bill, would save each year this vast amount of money to 
the r, overtaxed, and overburdened le of this country. 
Besides, its saving to the people would be far greater than this. 
It would save them from the wo and annoyance, t ex- 
pense, and losses entailed in the ense of these frivolous and 
unjust prosecutions. 

My vision stretches far beyond the dry figures here disclosed, 
and l see a state of facts Best excites my deepest 8 and 
enter indignation. Isee that the property and the liberty of 

best citizens are at the mercy of miserable wretches, who, for 
greed, become spies, informers, and professional witnesses. I see, 
through their perjury, innocent citizens ed like criminals 
before the court, incarcerated in pa. and subjected to all manner 
of hardships and humiliations. I see poor, innocent children de- 
prived of protecting and providing hand of theirfather. Isee 
loving wives imm in tears and terrified in heart, as 
ey see their husbands torn from them on account of some petty 
and frivolous charge. I see homes, once happy and prosperons, 
transferred into the abode of want and 9 because the 
occupants had to surrender their all to make defense in court 
against charges of which they were innocent and were acquitted. 
I see a reign of terror, doubt, apprehension, and suspicion among 
— — and communities. Isee the infamous spies and inform- 
ers holding high carnival. I see prosecutions ired only for 
: malice and hatred. I see the good, conscientious o: an honor 
to his position and a credit to the Government, giving no encour- 
ment to this and hence making few fees and little money, 

w FCC and make 

fees and rea ests. These dry bespeak all this. 
own knowioque and experience, in addition to the court record, 
can bear evidence of the existence of such conditions. These con- 

ditions are but the natural results of this vicious fee system. 

Destroy a tree and you destroy its fruits. Destroy this system 
and you will destroy all these, which are but its natural products. 
The Attorney-General, in. his last report, earnestly recommends 
the abolition of this fee system and the substitution in its place 

of salaries. He says that arrests and prosecutions on frivolous 

charges and flimsy proofs, and the great expense incident thereto, 
will be 3 only when this system has been abolished, which 
makes the fees of commissioners, marshals, and clerks the source 
of their compensation, and thus presenting a constant inducement 
to unnecessary arrests and litigation. He says, besides the great 
annual expense entailed by the Government on account of these 
unnecessary prosecutions, great annoyance and loss of time are 
inflicted upon the parties and witnesses, which work both mate- 
rial and moral injury tothe public, and that it has created a class 
of professional witnesses informers, to the scandal of the ad- 
ministration of justice. Attorney-General Olmey, in 1893, in 

. making his report, says: 


marshals, clerks, and 
commissioners are paid by fees has been so often and so emphatically con- 
demned, is so. . works such gross — She in 
„ time is nothing less than a wonder and a re- 


The President, in two messages to 
emphatically recommended its abolition. 
dae Dawi, of the ace Bina s district oma of Re es oy 
olina, in a recent c egrand jury, vigorously an 
points out this Pire said to the grand jury: 


has earnestly and 


But this evil, which hasreached prope of a gross 
public scandal, can not be eradicated by the punishment of a few obscure ras- 
cals. A new crop wil undoubtedly spring up, unless some means can be 
devised for the root of it. lies in the fee system. 


duty, to what they conceive the public good alone Se: Quiet, 
where there are 


ople, and 
the ernment will all be ly benefited when the boe 
of it is swept away. This bill, which I have proposed and off. * 
accomplishes all thi p thatit may be the pleasure of this 
Con to enact this bill into law and thus abolish all these 
evils. [Applanse.] 


Coin Redemption Fund—New Method to Break the “Endless 
Chain" and Relieve the United States Treasury. 


SPEECH 
HON. WM. ALDEN SMITH. 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 5, 1896. 
On the bill (H. main: emption 
nd te aive fus the Md ol QECMDONEN OE inveeventiones QD RUE READERS 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Upon the 20th of December, when the members 
of this House were planning their holiday vacation and while 
man 5 them baci route = their Lyn the E sent a 
S message ngress, advising the legislative department 
of the serious and threatening condition of the Government's 
credit and the general apprehension existing in financial circles, 
saying that the gold reserve, so recently replenished by a bond 
issue, amounting to $160,000,000, was fast being depleted, and that 
for a single period—the three weeks preceding the assembling of 
Congress—$16,000,000 had been withdrawn and the reserve was 
again below the required amount, standing at $79,000,000. He 
concluded this special message by saying: 

Task at the hands of Co such prompt aid as it alone has the power to 

ive to prevent in time of fear and apprehension any sacrifice of the peoples’ 

terests and the public funds or the impairment of our public credit. 

This House remained in session under the wise and patriotic 
leadership of those who have won their spurs by faithfulness to 
public duty, and who, by reason of their wisdom and experience, 
were able to meet the grave responsibility so suddenly thrust upon 
them in a manner to challenge and receive the approval of the 
business world, which tireless and unflagging fidelity favorably 
inaugurated the legislation for which the Republican party are 
responsible. The work of that historical week was not perfect. 

on never is. The measures were creations of necessity 
and only calculated to meet an emergency in national affairs, for 
which I am glad to say the Republican party were in no manner 
responsible. This can not be truthfully said now. From the 
moment of the organization of this House we are corespondents 
before the American with the other of the 


t, and will be required to answer for any dereliction 
of duty. The first measure enabled the Secretary of the 
to avoid much of severity of the bonding clause of 


the resumption act of 1875, lessening the period of the loan and 


80 


sary to issue should be offered to the people for popular subscri 
tion first. If bonds must be issued, was this not a desirable 


measure? £ 

My esteemed friend from California [Mr. JOHNsoN], in his elo- 
ent remarks upon Thursday, took occasion to pay tribute to 
the American people who had responded so generously to the needs 
of the Government and subscribed nearly $600,000,000 for the pro- 
loan of one hundred million, saying that if he ever felt 
proud in his life it was when he had read in the morning journals 
of this unprecedented achievement, and with equal earnestness 
declared in the next breath that the pauperized condition of the 
ple was woeful to contemplate. It is useless to deny that dis- 
pets is widespread; that the people are hard pressed. But, Mr. 
Speaker, this immense volume of money ay seeking invest- 
ment in national securities from every State of the Union argues 
that public confidence is only necessary when it will find its way 
into remunerative channels of industry, when labor can be steadily 
and profitably employed, when gladness and prosperity shall again 

dwell in the cottage and darkness and gloom disappear. 

The House bill was directed to that end, and, standing upon its 
merits, it has . Can as much be said of the irrelevant and 
armi substitute? No matter what its merits, standing as an 
independent proposition, there has never been a moment during 
the entire discussion in both Houses when there was the slightest 
expectation that it could become law. The Presidential hostil- 
ity would defeat it, and we are now met with the startling propo- 
sition that while discussion has been winding its endless trail 
around the 5 $30,000,000 have escaped from its strong 
box and instead of the gold reserve remaining at $79,000,000, as 
when the debate began, it is now $43,000,000, and sinking lower 
every hour. And while the economic enlightenment was going 
on at this end of the avenue last week the Government was 
obliged to pledge itself for an additional 1 per cent on the loan 
being made, which at the time of its maturity will cost the people 
over $20,000,000. This would not be a burdensome sum, perhaps, 
if anything could be accomplished, but the discussion opened 
with the proposition that it was futile in this emergency. y 
fervent prayers have been uttered, but the same lips acknowledge 
that the Republican party are now powerless to formulate and 
pass laws which do not meet the favor of the Executive. 

The last national platform of the Republican y declared for 
bimetallism as an underlying party principle. I have seen no dis- 
position to retract from that position or avoidit. The Minneapolis 
platform did not point out the way, and with no power to exe- 
cute, why should our disagreements be so taunting and sharp? 
Perhaps the aggregated wisdom duly accredi 
national convention may blaze the way broad and straight 
whereby we may unitedly act. What loyal Republican is not 
willing to pause and give ear? Emergency legislation is all we 
can hope for now. The bond bill is such, and the revenue bill is 
such. The former is to lighten the burdens of the people; the 
latter is to lessen the burdens of the Government now by provid- 
ing in the least onerous and burdensome manner for increasing 
its revenues about $40,000,000 a year. Neither measure is perfect 
or wholly satisfactory. Both are, however, creditable to the time 
and place, and should be insisted upon by the originating body 
without modification or delay. 

Legislators should minimize the difficulties in the way of useful 
government, and when a serious situation confronts the poopie 
the best and most vigorous thought should be devoted to its solu- 
tion. The remedy may not lie along fixed and well-recognized 
lines; still if the idea does not involve any dangerous or doubtful 
method and seems to touch one of the vital causes of business 
apprehension and alarm, regularly constituted authority should 
be M measure its standard by the usual methods of adap- 
tation an icability. 

The gold reserve of $100,000,000 was, at a critical time in our 
monetary affairs, considered necessary to the establishment of con- 
fidence among the people in the ability of the Government to re- 
deem its promises and establish resumption. For many years, 
while the revenues exceeded the expenses of the Government and 
its credit was never questioned, this fund was of little importance 
and its function not L understood. When, however, the 

nditures exceeded the income and the fund, so long main- 
tained, is encroached upon and melts away by reason of the nec- 
essary demands made upon it, and speculators find in it a profit- 
able means of influencing governmental action, its diminishing 
volume may well excite fear and apprehension. To stop this fear 
of posue repudiation and turn the "m of the people from the 
gold-reserve barometer to their usual business pursuits, to check, 
if possible, the cause and break the ‘‘ endless chain" now 5 
such a convenient method of draining the Treasury of its gol 
prompted me, in the discharge of public duty, to introduce a bill 
calculated to open the way whereby much of the difficulty under 
which the country is struggling can be arrested. It is very 


ited of our next’ 
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the rate of interest and providing that such bonds as were neces- 


simple, in that it changes but two words of the present national 
— g law. Section 5191 of the Revised Statutes provides 


National banking associations shall have on hand at all times, in lawful 
money of the United Sta an amount equal to at least 25 per cent of the 
aggregate amount of their deposits in reserve cities, and 15 per cent of their 
aggregate deposits in nonreserve cities— 
thus creating a large cash fund, aggregating between $250,000,000 
and $300,000,000, presumably for the ial protection of depos- 


itors. 

The bill which I had the honor to suggest strikes the words 
“lawful money out of the section referred to and inserts in their 
place ** United States notes (greenbacks) and Treasury notes," 
thus making it obligatory upon national banks to carry their 
lawful reserve in the demand notes of the Government, which 
have for several years so annoyed the National Treasury, obligin, 
the Government to bond itself to the extent of $260,000,000 o: 

rincipal, and interest amounting ultimately to neafly as much 

or the ap ces of maintaining the gold reserve at the required 
amount. ere are outstandi backs and Treasury notes 
redeemable in gold aggregating „681,016, of which the Treas- 
ury of the United States holds $128,038,271. The national banks, 
on the 13th of December, 1895, held $99,209,423 and $31,440,000 in 
United States certificates of deposit for legal tender, the balance 
of mna notes, $237,993,322, being in circulation among the 
people. 

It has for some time been a matter of considerable speculation 
how many of these notes have been lost and destroyed since their 
issuance. Of one thing we can be reasonably sure, that if the 
national banks were required to hold their entire lawful reserve 
in greenbacks vane acd notes, it would be impossible for indi- 
viduals or combinations of capital to obtain sufficient of them in 
excess of what would be la y required by the banks to give 
any annoyance to the Treasury Department. Will these demand 
notes not meet the banks’ requirements as well as any other money? 
With the Treasury reserve standing unimpaired at $100,000,000 
gold for the final pep sec of the greenback and Treasury note, 
with the promise of the Government that it will redeem these notes 
in gold, whereto its faith and credit is unquestionably pledged, 
making these notes in Y respect as good as Government bonds 
I am unable to see any good reason why this class of money should 
not for the time being constitute the required reserve of national 
banks and the $168,000,000 in gold now carried in such bank re- 
serves liberated for purposes of exchange and general commercial 


use, 

A careful examination of the reports made to the Comptroller 
of the Currency December 13, 1895, discloses the fact that the 
national banks of the city of New York had on hand at the close 
of business that day as their ‘‘lawful money“ reserve $15,311,453 
in gold coin, $9,320,830 in gold Treasury certificates, $27,195,000 in 
gold clearing-house certificates, and $35,570,962 in legal-tender 
notes, while the national banks of Chicago had at the close of 
business the same day as their “lawful reserve" $15,097,127 in 
gold coin, $2,261,240 in gold Treasury certificates, and. $7,371,505 
in legal-tender notes. 

The national banks in the State of New York, exclusive of New 
York City, Albany, and Brooklyn, had on hand at the close of 
business on the same day in their lawful reserve $4,068,002.86 in 

ld coin, $569,890 in gold Treasury certificates, and $2,828.014 in 

. ennor notes. 

e national banks of the city of Boston had on hand at the close 
of business the same day in lawful reserve $6,966,870.86 in gold 
coin, $1,974,850 in gold ury certificates, and $5,127,395 in 
legal-tender notes, while the national banks of Massachusetts, ex- 
clusive of Boston, on the same day had in their lawful reserve 
$3,323,269.73 in gold coin, $237,700 in gold Treasury certificates, 
and $2,000,347 in legal-tender notes. 

The national banks of the city of Detroit at the close of business 
on the same day had on hand in lawful reserve $1,072,982.50 in 
gold coin, $12,500 in gold Treasury certificates, and $693,777 in 

egal-tender notas, while the national banks of the State of Michi- 

, outside of Detroit, at the close of business on the same day 
faa on hand in their lawful reserve $1,565,064.47 in gold coin, 
$48,930 in gold Treasury certificates, and $643,584 in legal-tender 
notes. 

The national banks of the city of Grand Rapids, my home, had 
on hand at the close of business the same day $547,025.84 in gold 
coin and but $72,100 in legal-tender notes. 

The national banks of ifornia, exclusive of San Francisco. 
had on hand at the close of business the same day in their lawf 
reserve $1,743,496 7 coin, $13,870 in gold Treasury certifi- 
cates, and $163,540 in legal-tender notes, while the national banks 
in the city of San Francisco upon the same day had in their law- 
ful verre $1,620,392.50 in gold coin and $113, in legal-tender 
notes. 


The national banks of the city of Milwaukee had at the close of 
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business the same day in awful reserve 82,027, 778.73 in gold coin, 
and $719,345 in legal-tender notes. 

The national banks of the city of St. Paul on the same day had 
in their lawful reserve $2,198,118.41 in gold coin, $20,300 in gold 
Treasury certificates, and $181,417 in legal-tender notes. 

I cite these instances for the purpose of showing the extent to 
which banks in different sections of the country avail themselves 
of greenbacks as part of their lawful reserve at present. 

It will be noticed from an examination of these reports that 
Eastern banks carry by far the largest amount of legal-tender 
notes in their reserve, while Western and Southern banks have 
less greenbacks in their reserves and more gold. 

The purpose of my bill is to distribute these legal-tender notes 
1 the entire 3,706 national banks in the United States, 
after which I believe it will be impossible to gather sufficient of 
them outside of the reserves required to further deplete the Na- 
tional Treasury of the gold, necessitating new bond issues. 

According to this report, the national banks of the United States 
had on hand. as a part of their lawful reserve, at the close of busi- 
ness December 13, 1895, 8168, 244, 430.97 in gold coin and coin cer- 
tificates, $99,209,423 in legal-tender notes, and $31,440,000 in United 
States certificates of deposit for legal-tender notes. Is there any 

ood reason why this large amount of gold should not be released 
for commercial purposes and greenbacks put in its place, | 
cially if such course would obviate the necessity of periodically 
bonding the Government in time of peace? The large number of 
banks doing business in the United States and the immense 
amount of capital employed depend for their success upon health- 
ful business conditions. There is nearly $700,000,000 represented 
in the capital stock of our national banks, owned by nearly 800,000 
shareholders, all of whom, it may be safely stated, are also inter- 
ested in business other than that of banking. . 

There is every incentive to this large number of people to assist 
in restoring confidence in the business world. If the gold reserve 
is the bu, responsible for much of this concern, these share- 
holders should be willing to throw every safeguard around it. 
There are nearly two million depositors in these national banks 
whose daily vocation and prosper depends in a gae measure 
on the prosperity of thecountry. To restore confidence and give 
employment to this large army of contributors to national-bank 
prosperity should be a matter of the deepest solicitude upon their 
part. National banks are the creatures of the Federal Govern- 
ment. They depend for their existence upon national law, and as 
they have been patriotic and public-spirited in the past, when the 
ar qst a bag passing through great trials, so they should be ready 
and willing now when emergency requires the adoption of new 
5 

e may be asked, what will become of the gold now carried in 
bank reserves when released? My answer is that the bank reserve 
required under the present law, amounting to $406,271,726, now 
she rae amounts to $571,476,854, according to the last annual 
report of the 8 of the Currency, leaving a wide latitude 
for the exercise of this right, if desired; or it could profitably be 
invested in the bonds of the Government now offered for sale, the 
possession of bonds enabling the bank in times of currency fam- 
ine to augment its circulation as occasion may require, by depos- 
iting the bonds with the Government and issuing national-bank 
currency. 

Ihave not considered the situation from the standpoint of the 
banker, but from the 5 of the legislator, whose only solici- 
tude is the welfare of the Government, representing, as he does, 
the entire people, and any plan which will relieve it from the ne- 
cessity of issuing bonds to replenish the gold reserve will, in my 
judgment, correct one of the evils now existing and do much to 
reestablish confidence in the ability of the Government to meet 
its obligations. It is absolutely useless to talk of 8 

back from our mone system, even though it may have 
cost the Government $2,000,000,000, according to the figures of 
Edward Atkinson, or $486,886,666 in principal and interest to main- 
tain the reserve required for their redemption, as stated by Com 
troller Eckels in his article in the Forum last year. The people 
do not favor their cancellation, and such a proposition finds no 
favor in the present Congress. My plan avcids the necessity for 
either expense or retirement, and has met with general favor. 

In this connection, it may not be inappropriate for me to add 
that I do not believe our financial difficulties are the outgrowth 
of any unwise system upon the part of the Government, but that 
much of our presen: distress is due to inadequate revenues and 
increasing obligations. I would correct the one by imposing a 
sufficient duty upon imports to meet the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, and the other by an economic administration thereof. But 
as a temporary measure of relief I will, at the proper time, urge 
the adoption of the bill introduced by me for the immediate relief 
of the of the United States. It ism Hope that such a 
plain, simple plan, having, as I believe, nüquestion efficacy, can, 


with patriotic cooperation, readily be incorporated into law. 
XXVIII——6 


Coin Redemption Fund, 


REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD 8. KERR, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, i 
Wednesday, February 5, 1896, : 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, 
and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 


Mr. KERR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not rise with the expectation of adding any- 
thing new to this discussion, nor of saying nearly as well those 
things which have been said by gentlemen precor me, but I do 
desire to emphasize a little the vote I shall cast against this bill. 

Iam one of those who voted against the original proposition, 
but not upon any ground important in the consideration of the 
present question. am not blessed with prophetic vision, but I 
voted against the bond bill very largely in anticipation of the very 
situation with which we are now confronted, It was perfectly 
apparent that that bill, if it should sthe Senate, would meet 
the Presidential veto. It was sure, however, to meet death in the 
Senate. This being clear—at least it seemed so to me—I could see 
no reason why a Republican of the strictest sect should commit 
himself to an unrepublican measure when even the possibility of 
justification by results was absolutely precluded by the situation. 

ut this, Mr. ponia, is ancient history; we are already written 
down in that chapter; let us address ourselves to the duty of the 
present hour and to an attempt to solve this most difficult and im- 
portant problem. 

The arguments of the free-coinage apostles never convinced my 
judgment and I never believed their prophecies. But if, like 
Agrippa when under the spell of Paul's logic and eloquence, I 
was almost persuaded, the recent extraordinary arguments of 
these gentlemen in the House would have rendered me very suspi- 
cious of a shibboleth which attempted to sustain itself by such 
uncommon illustrations and by such contradictory evidence. 

The other day a Senator, speaking to this question, ended an 
elongated speech with a peroration in which he pictured the gath- 
ering of the commune. A heated brain and a disordered imagina- 
tion may see the beginning of an attempt to destroy law and order, 
life and property, but no man will ever see a right vindicated nor 
a wrong essed by such an instrumentality. No principle or 
movement can ever have my allegiance which is to be established 
or enforced by a commune. That kind of material makes very 
impressive perorations and ends speeches with great eclat, but 
they do notlightthe dark places nor pour sunshine into the hearts 
and homes of the poor and . 

Another gentleman, a member of this House and occupying a 
seat on this side, called Washington, and Jefferson, and Jackson 
and Webster, and Lincoln from their graves to testify in favor of 
the free coinage of silver at the 16 to 1 ratio. The witnesses are 
unimpeachable, but he might as well have called Mark Antony 
or Julius Cæsar. If the witnesses antedate twenty-five or thi 
years you might as well call Confucius or Aristotle. At least it 
proper to ask the gentleman when it was and where it was that 

ashington, Jefferson, Jackson, Webster, and Lincoln, upon a 
situation such as we are now confronted with, in an environment 
such as now surrounds us, expressed themselves as being in favor 
of the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the present ratio. 
From Washington to Lincoln the commercial value of gold and 
silver did not vary sufficiently from this coinage ratio to the most 
remotely suggest the difficulties with which we have now to deal. 

Another gentleman laid before us an elaborate calculation by 
which to show that God Almighty had laid these metals in the 
broad bosom of mother earth at the ratio of 16 to 1, and that their 
production has been substantially at that ratio. I admire the 
energy and industry of an individual who would undertake a 
task of this kind. e calculation, so far as it went, was mathe- 
matical, and its only deficiency was his omission to take account 
of the metals yet in the ground. I would suggest that he revise 
his calculation by putting in that important factor, and if then 
the conclusion is not changed we shall all bow to the divine pur- 


pose. 

But now the scene changes. Thestatisticaland analytical mem- 
ber from Minnesota appears and with one mighty blow destroys 
not only the divine plan, but as well his collaborator from Colo- 
rado. He finds that for long stretches, during which time the 
parity was maintained, the production of silver averaged more 
than 30 ounces to 1 ounce of gold. i 

Then the eloquent member from California charged the mullein 
stalk,” His speech was very entertaining—a little weak, perhaps, 
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in 
classic illustrations and references. He ran the gamut from the 
literature of the last 8 circular to the destroyer of 


ent, but making up in good round measure in rare and 


Jerusalem. From I was well, I wanted to be better, I took this, 
and here I lie," to Titus Andronicus is a mighty leap, but he took 
it as bravely as his State, California, deman verforeverybody 


except 

After these days of discussion the atmosphere is heavy with mist 
and we are intoxicated witheloquence. The air is full of contend- 
ing propositions, and figures fight like warriors on the battlements. 
Party lines are broken and internecine strife disturbs both sides 
of the Chamber. In this situation we meekly lay aside pride of 

and opinion, and humbly grope toward the light. 

What is the question presented in this substitute? Its details 

are of nomoment—its importance isin the fact thatit precipitates 


the old, yet aj ey the ever new, battle between sound and 
fiat money. e ap ntly wide difference between the sound- 


money men, so called, and the silver men is upon questions of fact 
rather than u . iples. We all agree that there should be 
free coinage of both gold and silver if the latter metal was, by 
reason of its intrinsic or commercial value, on a parity with the 
former. We all that if merely stamping 412.5 grains of 
standard silver will make it the equal in value of 25.8 grains of 
standard gold, the Government ought to doit. We all agree that 
if by law silver can be yoked to gold and made its equal as money 
of final redemption that law should be passed. 

Upon all these propositions the advocates of the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver have the affirmative, and upon them rests the 
burden of proof. Fixing the Fig pret for all demon- 
etization of silver in the United States, or in the world, will not 
extricate us from the situation. The silver men have fixed that 
s rao wf many times to their satisfaction, and yet they still 
for relief, and the gap between the metals is not closed. 
The individual who fails to note a condition divests his argu- 
ment of all its force. We must deal with these conditions. First, 
in the last twenty-two years silver as a commodity has lost sub- 
stantially half its value, and, second, within that periodevery great 
commercial nation has given silver a subordinate placein its mone- 


system. 

"m the one side it is alleged that the commercial value fell be- 
cause silver was demonetized or given this subordinate position, 
while on the other side it is contended that the depreciation in 
value rendered necessary its demonetization. In this connection 
it may be proper to notice one argument that is and must be qui 
in the front of all others, because upon it all others must stand or 
fall, and that is that the United States alone can by opening her 
mints to the free coinage of silver restore it to its old place as 


primary money. 

Let us seo about that, and at the same time investigate the 
cause of the depreciation of silver. If we as one nation against 
the world can maintain silver on a parity with gold by its free 
coi ,then the action of one nation or a dozen other nations 
ees not influence the matterin the nation thus und i 
the free coinage. That gs opea n aha tem in the Uni 
States would hold silver up to a parity with gold, notwithstanding 
the fact that other nations did not so coin it, then the systems of the 
other countries wouid not be regarded as influential or important. 
If this be true, and the free-silver men must assume it, then the 
converse of the proposition is true, namely, that the demonetiza- 
tion of silver in one country would not affect its commercial value 
in a country which continued its unlimited coinage. 

We know that all countries did not limit the coinage of silver 
at the same time. We then come to this point, that each country 
must have been influenced more by domestic reasons than by those 
operating from outside, 

No one can claim with any reason that the change in the mone- 

system of Great Britain in 1816 whereby silver became sub- 
sidiary money had any effect upon the value of silver, either for 
money or commerce, because its value remained substantially 
unchanged for more than half a cen thereafter. 

The United States did not drop the silver dollar from the coin- 
age in 1873 becausesilver had fallen in value, but on the contrary, 
because it was practically demonetized by reason of its superior 
value; because a cheaper dollar was in use and circulation. Here 
we have the two greatest commercial and monetary nations at 
times a half a century apart, and for wholly different reasons 
changing their monetary system regarding silver. 

The commercial ratio and the money ratio between A and 

e diver- 


d, or a little more than four of p 
. In six years thereafter the production of latter had 
iie 


thereafter there were nearly 


The world's product shows nearly the same disproportion in the 
same time. In 1870 there was uced of gold $129,000,000 and 
in silver $55,000,000, a little more than two of gold to one of silver. 
From 1891 to 1894 there was about one and a half of silver to one 
of gold produced. 'The production exceeded the demand, and 
inevitably the price decreased. 

Every nation, I think, except the United States, Great Britain, 
and Germany limited the comage or the money quality of silver 
after it had been so reduced in value „„ y as to make it, 
if not impossible, inexpedient to continue its free coinage. 

The Latin Union, from which many arguments are drawn, was 
compelled to limit the coinage or money quality of silver, and in 
1885, in effect and by conventional arrangement between the 
pomas compaing the Union, did what we are now successfully 

oing, namely, holding a limited quantity of silver at by re- 
deeming it in money worth intrinsically and commercially its full 
face denomination. 

But whatever may have caused the 5 in the value of 
silver, whoever may be responsible for this decline, the condition 
confronts us and legislation must recognize that condition and 
be governed by it. e have two money metals and a law estab- 
lishing a ratio between them. This ratio is 412.5 grains of 
standard silver to 25.8 grains of standard gold. When this ratio 
was fixed it was upon a calculation of the commercial value of 
the metals and to make the quantity of metal in the 
unit of one equal in value to the quantity in the unit of the other. 
It is proper to suggest in this connection that whenever the ratio 
has been changed it has been done to correct a divergence between 
the coinage and commercial value. The necessity of having an 
agreement, as nearly as practicable, between the coinage and 
commercial ratio has always been recognized. The commercial 
ratio is now about 33 of silver to 1 o aped or, in other words, 
the 412.5 grains of silver are now wo: about 52 cents or sub- 
stantially 48 cents less than its coinage value. 

Can we close up this gap by law? Free-silver men say, Yes; 
if the Government will restore to silver its place and function as 
money the difference in value will disappear." Upon them rest 
the burden of proof. They have not produced the evidence—at 
least, they have not satisfied me—that the law, by merely stam 
ing a thing, can give it value, unless the stamp impresses upon the 


thing a promise, and in such case it is the promise and not the 
stamp which gives the value. The choicest flowers of rhetoric 
have been ga 


ered and fashioned into dee eia of beauty, the 
world has been explored for illustrations and references, and for 
days we have breathed the atmosphere of eloquence, yet through 
it all no word of proof has been submitted showing that this wide 
difference between the values of gold and silver can be closed b 

law. We DE try the experiment were it not that if the experi- 
npt should fail the results would be so irretrievable and disas- 

us. 

Suppose we should try free coinage of silver and the silver dol- 
lar continue to be depreciated as it is now, what would be the re- 
sult? Assoonas the silver money and the silver certificates issued 
thereon should be sufficient to do the business of the country we 
should be on a silver basis, and probably long before that amount 
wasin circulation. Then what? Gold and every form of paper 
redeemable in gold would leave the circulation, and a most dan- 
gerous contraction of the currency would ensue, And then, 
instead of having more money, we should have less. 

We might stand this for a time if thereby we should secure ulti- 
mate relief; butonce on a silver basis—once disconnected from the 
great commercial nations of the world—when shall we again 
march in the forefront of the majestic procession of the nations? 
Never. Commerceis the great promoter of civilization, and if we 
do not maintain ourselves as one of the great factors in commerce 
we shall not lead in civilization. 

Can a plan be devised whereby a 52-cent dollar and a dollar 
of full value can be circulated side by side in the same coun- 
try or monetary system? If so, the wisdom of man has not hit 
uo it. Every country affords an illustration of the operation 
of Gresham's law. Whenever there are two kinds of money, one 
cheaper than the other and the cheaper one is full legal tender, 
the cheap money always drives out of circulation the dearer 
money. It is the law of selfishness—that is, a man will always 
3 the better money when he can use a cheaper or poorer money 
to discharge the same debt or to secure the same advantage as 
with the better. 
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which is as good as any other dollar in the a 8 and all of 
this has been supplied since the act of 1879 — more silver by $350,- 
000,000 than was used before in all the years of the Republic. 

The free coinage of silver would permit the owners of silver 
bullion to bring it to the mint and for every 53 cents’ worth of silver 
receive a dollar. Why the Government purchase or turn into 
money the product of the mine owner and not the products of 
farms and factories? If by law silver can be doubled in value by 
the nation taking it, why not provide the same disposition for 
wheat at a dollar a bushel? : 

Sincerely believing that no man would be benefited by this act 
except the silver mine owner, and that it would entail il distress, 
disaster, and ruin upon millions, Imust vote against it. 


Coin Redemption Fund. 


SPEECH 


0 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 8, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2004) to maintain and ct the 
coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of the revenue— 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I had not intended, when the report of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means was brought into the House recom- 
mending that the House disagree to the substitute of the Senate, 
to participate in the debate, All that could be said, all that it was 
necessary to say, in support of the position of the majority of the 
committee was said in the opening remarks by the distinguished 
chairman of that committee; and had the debate taken no wider 
range than the mere bill itself, and the mere relevant questions 
here, I should not have occupied any portion of the time of the 
committee. But there has been injected into this debate—and 
properly enough; I make no criticism in that respect—a large 
amount of discussion which has spread out overthe whole domain 
of American politics, and which necessarily must have some effect 
upon the judgment of the people—our constituents at home. 
Therefore I propose to address myself for a few moments to the 
discussion of this question in its effect upon the constituency that 
I have the honor to represent. s 

I listened to the cry of the distinguished and able gentleman 
from California [Mr. JouHNsoN] with a great deal of interest, and 
it may be summarized, for the purpose of this debate, as being an 
& to Congress to do something for silver. Give us some- 
hem do something, for the benefit of silver!" Thatis the under- 
lying principle, the entire motive spring, of the speech of the 
distin i hed gentleman. And when so able a man as he finds 
himself driven to a single appeal, an appeal for some special legis- 
lation that will be of some special benefit to some special interest, 
the American statesman may very well turn aside his thoughts 
and reflect and gather from that sort of argument that it is an 
appeal—as it was, in fact, an aep the benefit of a single 
interest and nothing else, and no proper home, no proper 
lodgment, in the domain of American statesmanship. However 
right it may be for the representatives of a single special interest 
to seek advantage by special legislation for that particular inter- 
est, it is nevertheless our duty to see to it that the whole people 
shall be benefited, and not a few people. 

* Do something for silver! Give silver something! Don't close 

our eyes to the suffering condition of silver! Give silver some- 

ing!“ Wepro to “ do something“ for the American people, 
and all the people; and the cry comes, ** Don’t do that, but do some- 
thing for silver!” We say LAO to the American farmer a market 
for his surplus products and a fair, remunerative price for the pro- 
ceeds of his labor; and the answer comes from the auriferous sands 
of California, Do something for silver!“ We say, let us remove 
the barrier that has been placed by the action of the Fifty-third 
Congress upon the prosperity of a million woolgrowers in this 
country, and theresponse comes, ** Do something for silver!" Do 
something for a hundred men—the greatest monopoly on God’s 
earth—a monopoly of wealth and a monopoly that has made! 
The sheerest band of monopolists on this earth is the banded 


silver producers. 


I protest against legislation favoring the single interest of silver 
production, and I demand legislation for the benefit of all the in- 
dustrial and productive interests of the United States. 

My distinguished colleague from Ohio [Mr. DANFORD], in a 
speech which I did not have the pleasure to hear, but which I am 
delighted to find has made so early an rd eR Wn in the RECORD, 
pointed ont one single fact that, if it can be taken and understood 
and digested by the American people, is a stronger argument than 
all the appeals that can come here in behalf of a single interest. 
The whole situation is clearly illustrated by one remark that my 
colleague made. "The seigniorage is now understood to be about 
$65,000,000. Whether that means $65,000,000 if coined into dol- 
lars or whether it is the original cost of the seigniorage I do not 
know and do not care; it exemplifies the whole of this argument. 
Whose money is that? Whom does that belong to? What right 
has somebody to stand here and say that 100 corporate or indi- 
vidual owners of all the silver produced in the United States shall 
have the benefit of that condition of legislation in this couma? 
This seigniorage is the difference between the coined value of 
silver dollars and the market value of the silver therein. Under 
our system the Government undertook to maintain the pony of 
these silver dollars with the gold dollar and the greenback dollar, 
and this sum of money was the profit to the Government and en- 
ables the Government to thus guarantee the parity. I defendand 
stand by the rights of the people of the United States to this profit 
and protest that the monopolists of the silver-producing States do 
not be thus enriched. 

Whose minis are these in the United States? Who built the 
mint in California, the mint in Philadelphia, and the other mints? 
Whose money paidfor them? Werethey paid for out of the pockets 
of the constituents of these advocates of special legislation, or were 
they in point of fact builded and paid for by the money of your 
constituents and my constituents—by the people of the whole 
United States of America? Who paye the expense of running 
them? It is a tax upon the people of the United States. The cost 
of their construction and their maintenance in all possible forms 
ap inthe appropriation bills of the House of Representatives, 
and the money comes from taxes levied apon all of the people. 

The Constitution of our country confers upon Congress the 
right to prorice for the coinage of money; and from time im- 
memorial the process has been a very simple one. The weight of 
the pure silver in the dollar has been fixed by law; the degree of 
alloy has been fixed in the same way; and the ingredients of the 
silver dollar are also defined by legislation. Then the silver is 
5 by the Government just exactly as the Government 

uys the wheat and the flour, and the leather and the timber, and 
the iron and the steel, and the woolen goods with which it equips 
its Army and to furnish its Navy and to provide for all the ma- 
chinery of the Government. One commodity bought from the 
citizen is coined into money, and the other commodity bought 
from the citizen is used for the other 5 of the Government. 
And the profit upon the wheat and the pork and the beef that is 
bought from my constituents becomes a profit in favor of the 
poop of the whole country; the profit upon the silver bought 

rom the constituents of the gentleman from California becomes 
the 8 the people of the country. 

Here we have an accumulation in the Treasury of $65,000,000 
constituting this seigniorage. If these gentlemen could have had 
their way, that money would to-day be in the pockets of 100 peo- 
ple of the United States; and if I can have my way, it shall be the 
property of all the people of the United States. That is all there 
is of it. Therefore the gentleman from California can very well 
cry out, Do something for silver; give silver something!" Have 
we given silver nothing in this country? We have coined more 
than $600,000,000 of silver; and there is in the Treasury to-day, as 
the gentleman from Maine clearly showed, only $7,000,000 of free 
silver—only $7,000,000 that by any honest proposition can be used 
for any other purpose than that for which it was solemnly hypothe- 
ecated and pledged. There is in the circulation of this country 
this vast outstanding body of silver certificates. In authorizi 
and issuing those certificates were we doing anything for silver? 
Did we do ee. for silver when we bought four and a half 
million ounces of silver every month at the market price? What 
right has the gentleman from California or any other gentleman 
to ask that the producers of silver among his constituency shall 
have a price above the market price, while my constituents are 
compelled to sell their labor—their coal, their farm products—in 
competition with all the people of the United States, and without 
any adequate protection at the hands of Congress from the com- 
petition abroad. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Calif ornia. Willthe gentleman from Ohio 
pardon me for a moment? 

M SVENOR. Certainly. 

Mr.JOHNSON of California, Y possibly misunderstood the 
gentleman, but I understood him to use some expression as to 
“my constituents” just now. 
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Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well; I very likely did; I referred to 
your constituents and mine, too, possibly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I thought you alluded to my 
constituents in connection with silver producing. Now, so far as 
I am advised, and I think I know the facts, there is not a single 
silver mine in the State of California. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I understand that quite well 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Therefore the influences that 
the gentleman seems to suggest as having weight upon this ques- 
tion do not a Re my constituents. 

Mr. GROS OR (continuing). And I understand also that 
there is no State of this Union, nor any country on earth, that is 
more exclusively, 8 and absolutely upon a gold 
standard than the State of California. [Applause.] Now, the 
gentleman from California made a good speech, and I hope he 
Will stand upon it until he sees fit to retract it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I never retract. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, we have ome $350,- 
000,000,in round numbers, of silver certificates. They had their 
origin in the statute that authorized the purchase of the bullion 
which is deposited in the Treasury and without waiting for its 
coinage the issuance of the silver certificates, which became at 
once a part of the circulating medium of this country. It was 

ractically that much addition to our silver currency. Have we 
Po nothing for silver? There is in existence in the United States 
between six and seven hundred million dollars of silver, every dol- 
lar of which, thanks to the intelligence of the Republican party 
in its great body and not in its factions, is worth as much as an 

ld dollar in the Treasury of the United States of America. 

t doing nothing for silver? Silver is a legal tender. Gentle- 
men use the sadly, almost 1 always misleading state- 
ment that silver has been demonetized in this country. hat do 

ou mean by ‘‘demonetization?” Why, that silver has ceased to 

money. But is that true? There are nearly $700,000,000 in the 

United States of silver and its representative, just as much 

money as you have of gold that is so cautiously and carefully 

sete’ in the banks of the State the gentleman from California 
resents. 


in it re 
r. HYDE. Will the gentleman from Ohio permit a question? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. rtainly. : 

Mr. HYDE. Does the gentleman regard the silver certificates 
in circulation as standard money? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, I am not a philosopher; I know 
something of standard-bred horses and things of t kind, but 
as to the other—— 

Mr. HYDE. Permit me a moment. Do I know the meaning 
of ‘‘standard” as used in the Republican platform in 1892? 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a 
question of order. 4 à 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. That it is contrary to the 
rules of the House to ask private questions of a member occupy- 
ing the floor. I claim that such questions should be spoken loud 
enough for all the members to hear and understand the course of 
the debate, and that no member should address another who is 
occupying the floor without the permission of the Chair. 

The C RMAN. The gentleman was strictly in order, as the 
gentleman from Ohio yielded to him. 

Mr. WALKER of 3 But I make the point of or- 
der that the gentleman from Ohio had no ene to dn for aques- 
tion which is not spoken in the ear of the whole House. 

Mr. HYDE. Well, I have perhaps not as good lungs as the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, but I am a Republican, and have 
been since I first voted for Abraham Lincoln. When the gentle- 
man from Ohio who was occupying the floor yielded to me I sup- 
posed that I had the right to ask a question. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] I believe this is the second time that I have asked one 
since I have been here. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I hope the gentleman will ask more of 
them. Iam very much obliged to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, and think I can say, without arrogating to myself any great 
power, that I generally take care of myself in a fairly satisfactory 
manner to myself. [Laughter] 

huse Mr. Chairman—— 


CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield? 
Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Ido not rise to ask a ques- 
tion, but in my own right as a Representative on this floor, to a 


question of personal priyilege. 
Kio GROSVENOR. I hope the Chair will keep account of my 
e. 


Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. It is this—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman from Washington asked a 
perfectly respectful and ent question. I had been speaking 
of the silver currency of the country as the money of the country, 
and not a demonetized or discredited money; for he who to-day 
talks of the crime of 1878" simply writes down the men who are 


so claiming as incapable, incompetent to be members of this House, 
unfit to be members of the Senate, unfit to be anything. Fora 
man who sits in the Senate of the United States and hears, or 
cogni to hear, sixty pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD sounded 
in his ear, and is not aware of what is being said, ought to go 
home and never come back again. E 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I should like to ask the gentle- 
man if no less a person than James G. Blaine, who at the time was 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, did not, in 1878, in & 
speech made in the Senate, say that he was not aware at the time 
of its passage that the act which demonetized silver contained 
that provision. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ido not take back anything that I said. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Iask the gentleman if Mr. Blaine 
did not declare that he did not know it? 

Mr.GROSVENOR. Ireiterate my former statement and stand 


y it. 
Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. You do not answer my question, 


en? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There is no need to answer it further, 
That answers it. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I do not understand the gentle- 


man. . 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is the answer. Ido not yield my 
original proposition. Ignorance of that which a member of Con- 
gress ought to know, and easily could know if he gave attention 
to the public business, is no excuse for his failure to know, and 
no defense to the charge that he aati public business, 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. hat? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. What I said before. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Let me ask you another ques- 


tion? 
Mr. GROSVENOR. No; I guess you had better not. [Laugh- 


ter.] 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I do not think the gentleman can 
answer it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do not think the gentleman from Geor- 
gia wants to ask any question that can throw any light on that 
subject. The gentleman from Washington, if I understood him, 
asked me what was the meaning of the word ‘‘standard” in the 
platform of 1892. I think the use of that word in that connec- 
tion was, that it should be money of the value of other money— 
standard money. Money of the standard of the money of the 
coun Ido not think that it intended to mean that it was a 
kind of money that could control the action and discretion of the 
Treasury Department. Iam one of those Republicans who believe 
that every dollar of the national debt is, as matter of law, redeem- 
able in gold or silver, the money of the Constitution, at the option 
of the person who pays out the money. I think anything short 
of that would be simply absurd. 

That is the position of the Republican party; that is the position 
of the party that is now threatened with destruction because it has 
not done enough for silver. It has made silver a legal tender for 
every debt; it made it receivable for public debts; it is circu- 
lating it to the utmost capacity of the Treas Department; it 
has put millions upon millions of dollars into the pockets of the 
monopolists who hold it; and TM it stands demanding that 
such legislation shall be had and such treaties shall be made as to 
ultimately fit it—not make it by law, but make it fit—to be the 
money of redemption. I take it there is a good deal of difference 
between a statute anda uo declaration that makes a currency 
standard money and a declaration that compels the use of it as 
the money of ultimate redemption of the promises of the Govern- 
ment. Theone is a statute, the other is a practice of the Depart- 
ment; and while the civilized nations of this world, all of them, the 

eat commercial nations, use gold as the money of ultimate re- 

emption, the United States must do it or the United States must 
lose its position among the people of the world. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we are told that uniess this thing be done 
and done speedily—what thing? ‘‘Something for silver; give silver 
something "—we are told this morning that if that is not done the 
Republican party shall die. 

Ihold in my hand a special telegram to the New York Herald 
of this morning, purporting to give the substance of a political 
qum issued in this city on yesterday, not made as a public 

eclaration of these Senators in the Senate of the United States, 
and therefore when I speak about it I am not criticising any co- 
ordinate branch of the legislative part of the Government; but 
they have sent it out, it is said, to form a rallying cry, a demand, 
and I have no doubt of the truth of this statement, so far as the 
attitude of a few, at least, of the men named in this statement is 
concerned, because it is in keeping with the whole conduct of the 


gentlemen composing a part of this list in the Senate itself. I 
brief one, into my speech. 
‘ou must indorse the plat- 
the Republican party or 


will put the entire abstract, a ve 
The substance of it is a declaration that 
form of 16 to 1 as the ultimate policy 
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“there will be no Republican IU That is the declaration, 
and itis signed by a number of Senators, whose names I will read: 

LEE MANTLE, GEORGE L. SHoup, EDWARD O. WOLCOTT, JOHN 
H. MITCHELL, FRANK J. Cannon, H. M. TELLER, FRANCIS E. 
WARREN, H. C. HANSBROUGH, T. H. CARTER, GEORGE C. PER- 
KINS, J. D. CAMERON, C. D. CLARK, ARTHUR BROWN, R. F. PET- 
TIGREW, and FRED T. DUBOIS. | 

I do not believe the statement published in the press heretofore 
alluded to correctly stated theposition of a number of the gentle- 
men named, but it shows the desperate character of the men who 
are holding the Republican qu by the throat and threatening 
to bolt in advance of its platform. 

The following is the special dispatch referred to: 


SILVER MEN'S ULTIMATUM—SIXTEEN SENATORS AGREE TO PREVENT PRO- 
TECTIVE LEGISLATION UNTIL SILVER WINS. 


[By telegraph to the Herald.] 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 7, 1896. 


Wharton Barker, as one of the foremost leaders of the silver forces, has se- 
cured the indorsement of sixteen E members of the United States 
Senate pledging them to a policy of bimetallism and protection. 

Arme with the document containing the original signatures of the sixteen 
Senators in question Barker to-day issued an open letter to the manufacturers 
containlng a declaration of 5 5 in which he makes the bold assertion 
that no more protective be allowed to pass Congress until the 
protectionists of the East consent to have silver coupled with protection, 

He further states that the responsibility rests with the manufacturers of the 
East to force the Republican party to adopt his „ and that 
by so doing alone can they save the protective system. To ignore his plat- 
form means, he says, the ption of the Republican party, and it will lose 
the sympathy and alienate the support of those who put bimetallism before 
protection, and without 3 the of any further tariff 
nose impossible, thus g the defeat d the Republican party 

evitable. 

In his letter he says: "You must indorse such a aom and force its 
adoption by the Republican party or there will be no Republican party.” 

The Senators whosigned the mentare LEE MANTLE, GEORGE L. SHOUP, 
EDWARD O. WOLCOTT, JOHN H. MITCHELL, FRANK J. CANNON, H. M. TEL- 
LER, FRANCIS E. WARREN, H. C. HANSBROUGH, T. H. CARTER, GEORGE C. 
PERKINS, J. D. CAMERON, C. D. CLARK, ARTHUR BROWN, R. F. GREW, 
and FRED T. DUBOIS. 8 

Mr. TELLER indorses it, but says he prefers a ratio of 151 to 1. 


In this connection it may be stated that these gentlemen repre- 
senting entire States, two Senators to a State, will represent in 
this coming election in an electoral college of 460 votes the enor- 
mous power of 16 electoral votes. We, the tailors of Tooley 
street!"—'* We, the people of England!" [Laughter.] Then we 
have Oregon, represented in part by one Senator. I undertake to 
say that the old Republican State of Oregon will next Junetes- 

ify, and her voice will be heard ringing, as it has always been 
heard, across this continent in the early days of the summer, 
rotesting against that declaration. North Dakota in part, Cali- 
P nd in part, North Carolina in part, and Pennsylvania in noth- 
ing—nothing, absolutely nothing. 
want to refer now in detail, and I have taken some care to pre- 
pare the statement, and I want these gentlemen who send out their 
m es that there shall be no Republican party” unless the 
Republican party shall indorse the doctrine of the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1—I want every 
one of these gentlemen to study this, and let each one, when he is 
through with these figures and sees no opening to criticise, answer 
the question whether he is representing a party or a faction, 
whether his presence inside or outside the party is really indis- 
pensable to party success. 


THE DEMANDS OF THE FREE-SILVER REPUBLICANS. 


Threats of political apostasy, menaces of bolts from party nomi- 
nations, and indications of party division are important and poten- 
tial only in view of two conditions: 

First. That itis the deliberate purpose of the persons or fac- 
tions making such demonstrations to carry into execution their 
threats or menaces. 

Second. That it is in their power to execute, as a last resort, 
their threats. 

The Republican party of the United States, looking forward to 
the contest of 1896, can not avoid taking into consideration cer- 
tain utterances of Republicans p rting to speak on behalf of 
the advocates of free and unlimited coinage of silver. However 
earnestly we may advocate the theory of duty and obligation to 
principle, the question of success obtrudes itself upon our consid- 
eration at all 1 and so, when distinguished men, claiming to 
represent, and probably to some extent actually representing, an 
important sentiment upon an important question of American 
politics, threaten to overthrow the in the coming battle if 
their peculiar notions are not embodied in the platform and their 
peculiar views are not fully represented in the candidates, it is the 
part of wisdom to duly consider the situation in the light of the 
two propositions which I have suggested. 

Recently, and especially during the fall prior to the meeting of 
Congress, there were utterances by certain tlemen claiming 
to be members of the Republican party indicative of a purpose on 


behalf of a certain interest to demand that that interest shall 

write the platform and nominate the candidate of the Republican 

; or failing in both these demands the defeat of the party is 
ecreed. One gentleman used the following language: 

Let the Republicans of the East beware. We will submit to a fair present- 
ment of our case before the voters of the United States and bo reconciled to 
their decision, but our influence can never bestifled by political legerdemain 
or gold-bug intrigue. 

Many more such declarations would leave Western Republicans 
without hope and drive them out of the party. I would also 
point to the fact that such a result would likely throw the elec- 
tion next year into Con and, if this should occur, it would be 
eee to elect a ublican President on a gold platform, 
a oe but one vote, thus giving 13 out of the 45 to the 

ilver States. 


In this connection it may be pointed out with propriety that the 
honorable Senator from South ota [Mr. PETTIGREW |, in a re- 
cent interview in the city of New York, said: 

If the silver men are ignored and a gold bugis nominated upon a gold plat- 
form, seven or eight of the Republican States of the Northwest wi be lost 
to the Republicans. 

When asked about the effect of the bolt of seven or eight of 
the Republican States of the Northwest," he said thatit would 
have the effect to prevent anelection by the pos Then he said 
that in that event there would probably a combination of 
Southern Democrats with Northwestern silver States, and in Con- 

their candidate might prevail. Itis due to the distinguished 
tor to state in this connection that he disavowed making a 
threat in this way and uttered the following exceedingly sensible 
sentence: ‘‘ Threats are very silly among men.” How they are 
among women I do not know. ughter.] These two di a- 
tions were made prior to the recent election, and doubtless if the 
gentlemen who made them were to revise the statements referred 
to, there would be modification of these utterances if not whole- 
sale repudiation of the sentiment. 

But however that may be, the important consideration is what 
weight is to be given to these menaces of danger. The next 
electoral college will consist, as appears now, of 446 electors, a 
majority of whom will be 224, and that number will be D 
to elect a President. Assuming now that the seven or eight States 
referred to by Mr. PETTIGREW should bolt and stand y to join 
with the Democratic faction as threatened, and then assume that 
this defection took place, as it would have to in order to be power- 
ful before the election in November, it is safe to say that beyond 
all reasonable doubt the following States would elect Republican 
Presidential electors: Connecticut, 6; Illinois, 24; Indiana, 15; 
Towa, 18; Kansas, 10; Maine, 6; Maryland, 8; Massachusetts, 15; 
Michigan, 14; Minnesota, 9; Nebraska, 8; New Hampshire, 4; New 
Jersey, 10; New York, 36; Ohio, 23; Oregon, 4; Pennsylvania, 82; 
Rhode Island, 4; Vermont, 4; West Virginia, 6, and Wisconsin 
12. Here are 263 electoral votes, or a majority of 88. A careful 
inspection of this list of States will satisfy anyone that there is 
not a weak t in that line, nor is it reasonable to believe that 
there will not be added to that column the vote of California and 
Washington, making 13 in addition; and that is not all Upon 
this issue pressed upon the people we have the States of Dela- 
ware, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Louisiana, with 87 electoral votes, 
more likely to be Republican than Democratic. 


Mr. TAWNEY. the gentleman will allow me, why do you 
pre to exclude Minnesota? 


ROSVENOR. Ihaveherinhere. Perishthe prodeant 

Mr. GAMBLE. I would respectfully ask the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio upon what ground and his reasons for exclud- 
ing South Dakota from thelist of Republican States. Ichallenge 
the accuracy of such a statement. The Republicans of my State 
are now and always have been loyal to the principles of that party, 
believe in its policies, and are proud of its history. It has never 
yot suffered defeat at the polls in assertin; 5 principles 

fore as intelligent and patriotic a y of electors as reside 
within the confines of the nation. Istatehere and now that South 
Dakota will be found at the next election in the Republican col- 
umn upon the platform that will be promulgated at the St. Louis 
convention, which, I believe, will treat fairly and justly this great 
subject now under discussion. The Republican Bebe of South 
Dakota is in favor of bimetallism, and such has always been the 
uniform declaration by the party in its national platforms. I be- 
lieve it will not depart from that policy now. 

To the criticisms indulged in by the gentleman, as far as they 
relate to the senior Senator from my State, I do not care to reply. 
I prefer rather to allow him, if he sees fit, to answer in his own 
time and in his own way. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I was only showing what there was cer- 
tain without reference to what the Senator said. I must treat 
the Senator with perfect respect while he is Senator. 

The *''seven or eight ublican States of the Northwest," to 
which the distinguished ator from South Dakota doubtless 


refers, are Colorado 4, Idaho 8, Montana 8, Nevada 3, 


w ^ 
8, Utah 8, South Dakota 4, and Washington 4, with 27 electoral 
votes. Now add these to the Southern votes, Alabama 11, Arkan- 
gas 8, Florida 4, Georgia 13, 5 9, South Carolina 9, Texas 
15, Virginia 12, ing 84 votes; and then add these to the 27 
votes, and you have 111, and there remains not disposed of North 
Dakota 4, ware 8, Missouri 17, and North Carolina 11. Of 
these 35 votes upon the plain issue of free silver and Democracy, 
inst sound finance and protection, I think no intelligent man 
doubt that there is more likelihood that Delaware, Missouri, 

and North Carolina, with 31 electoral votes, would vote for the 


Republican candidates than for the ver candidates. So 
much for the election before the people in November, 1896. 
Now, assuming that the unli , and indeed almost impossible, 


shall happen and the election be thrown into the House. It must 
be borne in mind that each State in such a conti cy has one 
vote, and that vote is controlled by the majority of its delegation 
in the House. If a State is evenly divided she does not vote. In 
this case Maryland, Tennessee, Kentucky, and North Carolina 
would besilent. Theonl 5 which this suggestion 
would be erroneous would be the possibility, if not bability, 
that Judge Denny will be successful in his contest with OWENS of 
Kentucky, in which case the vote of Kentucky would be for the 
"ublican candidate, but without that the four States would be 
deducted from the 45 States, leaving 41 votes to be cast, and 21 
would bea majority. Wherewill these 21 votes come from? Here 
is the list that is as certain as anything in politics to vote for the 
Republican candidates: California, Connecticut, Delaware, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, ‘Sipe aon Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Washington, West Vir; „and Wisconsin, 24 votes. 

Assume that the ly alliance s ted between the De- 
mocracy of the South and the free-silver States of the Northwest 
could be consummated, a result that it is im ble to believe can 
be brought about. In that event we should have for a mongrel 
candidate, whoever he might be, Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, 
Colorado, Neyada, South Dakota, Wyoming, Utah, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, and Virginia. The suggestion that all these States 
could be brought into a harmonious organization t the 

t delegations in Congress is too absurd to be seriously con- 
plated, 1 admit; but that is the worst that can happen; and 
that is not all of it, for in the Constitution of the Uni States, 
in Article XII, a 8 the following, referring to the conditions 
spoken of by Senator PETTIGREW, where neither candidate has a 
majority of the electors: 


And if no person have such majority, then from the persons ha the 
highest num not three on the list of those voted for as - 
dent, the House of Representa’ shall cheose immediately by ballot. 


Thus it will be seen that from the regular nominee of the 2 
lican party, the r nominee of the Democratic party, and the 
regular nominee of the Populistic the candidate must come 
m whom can be concentrated vote of 21 States. 
1. will take a mighty e eee conditions to bring about a sit- 
uation in which the State of Louisiana or Virginia or even Geor- 
, not to mention Alabama and Texas, could be induced to cast 
vote in the House of Representatives for Coxey, of Ohio, or 
Debs, of Indiana. It may be pointed out in criticism of this article 
that Tennessee is not properly assigned a position as a State which 
would divide its vote. ing that no contest will be decided 
in favor of the Republicans—and I do not know that one is pend- 
ing—I do assume that under no conditions which can possibly 
arise wil the distinguished Representative from the Memphis 
district [Mr. PATTERSON] join in making it possible that the vote 
of Tennessee shall be cast for a free alf ver man for President of 
the United States, and driven as he will be in such an emergency 
to vote for a Republican, he is certain to divide that State and 
lift it out of the contest. [Laughter.] 

These considerations result in an inevitable conclusion, and that 
is that the Republican M A in the formation of its platform and 
the selection of its i for 1896 need not cater to any ele- 
ment in ics which would be injurious to the Hga pume upon 
which it always stood as a party of conservatism integrity; 
nor yet will it be calied upon, even if, under any contingency, such 
a course would be justified, to lower the standard of its high posi- 
tion upon the subject of a sound currency, a dollar of equal value, 
the oter and defender of the commercial and financial honor 
of the United States. Nor will it be necessary or desirable that it 
shall modify any position it has hitherto occupied upon any of the 
great questions of American politics, for it has an assurance that 
upon a platform in substance and effect the platform of 1892 it 
can carr EET e RE IAM Ie MOINS 
lar electionsin November. And if by any mutation of political 
conditions the elections should be thrown into the House of 
resentatives, the and the country can rest in serene - 
dence that the House of Representatives will select without delay 
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the candidate who had been voted for as the regular Republican 
candidate at the November election. 

So it will be seen by this analysis that the threats of bolters and 
the menaces of factions need not and will not deter the Repub- 
lican party from the course it has adopted. The path of duty and 
honor is the pathof safety and leads to success. [Loud applause.] 

m ALLEN of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I trust the gentleman from Ohio will allow 
me a single word. 

Mr. 8 OSVENOR. I yield first to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. 

. ALLEN of Mississippi. Iwantedto ask the gentleman from 
Ohio in all fairness whether he thinks the remarks he has just 
submitted are pei out an agreement entered into by himself 
and myself to keep down all partisan feeling in this House. 
E Does he not think that this speech of his, while not 
c tly a partisan speech, is calculated to appeal to partisan feel- 
"c nene) 

Ir. GROSVENOR. Ithinkmot. I think this is a plane upon 
which all the intelligent, patriotic people of the country can stand. 
Now I will hear the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, my friend from Ohio has 
singled me out and surmised what my action would be in a cer- 
tain contingency. I wish to say to this House in general terms 
that I fondly look forward to the day when the Democratic party, 
as in the past, will be distinctively the sound-money party of the 
the country. And I do not expect ever to see the dA E do not 
contemplate eyer seeing the hour—when I shall not stand with 
the Democratic organization in any and every contingency. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. onis fr e 3 there are so man 
econtingencies“ in American politics that I thought I might s 
about one which ibly might invade the eful domain of 
the gentleman's mind at an early dax. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. May I interrupt the tle- 
mana moment? I want toask him why he puts North 
in the doubtful column after listening to that magnificent address 
delivered the other day by one of the Representatives from that 
State [Mr. J ums 

Mr.GROSVENOR. I wanted to be intensely respectful to the 
distinguished Senator from that State. I do not believe that ono 
of those States will forsake the banner of the Republican party 
fapplanse}; the banner of the party that has made us what we are; 

e banner of the party that has made the dollar in the pocket of 
my friend from California all that it is worth to-day; the party 
that refused to go, upon the demand of the ‘‘sand-lot” champion 
of California, into the mire and filth of irredeemable paper money; 
that party that gave to this country a standing among the finan- 
cial states of the world. Men may come and men may go, but 
these States will not secede from the party to follow the dictation 
of a faction or the su, ion of local speculative interests. 

Mr. OWENS. May Lask the gentleman is that the same p: 
oa a few weeks ago retailed its national convention to the highest 

idder? 

Mr. GROSVENOR.— 

Great God! on what a slender thread 
Hang everlasting things! 

pem and applause.] 

Ir. MILES. Is it the same party that has just made a deal 
with the Populists at the other end of the Capitol in order to get 
control of a few offices? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I think it is the party that at the other end 
of the Capitol has been compelled to take pon of a machine 
whicb your party has been smashing for the last year and a half. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. OWENS again rose. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I decline to be further interrupted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio declines to yield 


further. 
Ido not want to have my time occupied 


Mr. GROSVENOR. 
by frivolous matters. 

Mr. OWENS. I want to ask the gentleman —— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio declines to yield. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ishall be glad to hear the gentleman from 
Kentucky; he is such a fine-looking man. 

Mr. OWENS. I just wanted to ask the gentleman whether 
this is the same party that signalized its return to power in the 
Senate by sending us the free-coinage bill which we are now con- 


3 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, I have just been talking about that 
party, and I think I have characterized it as well as the gentle- 
man from Kentucky could. If not, he can get some time and do 
it for himself. If there is anything in the action of the Senate, 
when you come to look over the yea-and-nay lists, that gives any 
comfort to any honest-money Democrat, he is welcome to get that 
list and read it. The Republican party stands to-day offering to 
this country a remedy for its troub It stands any assuring 
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the that the party which has made our country what it is 
is ing to utilize every dollar of silver that can be made and 
kept equal in value to the gold dollar of the country. Our Dem- 
ocratic friends are shouting that good times are coming, and the 
harbinger of good times is demonstrated by the fact, as they 
claim, that some five hundred and odd millions of dollars were 
subscribed at the Treasury for the loan of $100,000,000 of bonds. 

I have not very much time to speak of that branch of the ques- 
tion, but I desire to caution my friends on the other side not to 
getexcited or overjubilant at that outlook. Men invest their 
money in this country in the best enterprises that they can find, 
and at a time when the industries of the country are prostrate— 
I pronounce without hesitation the whole proposition that there 
are good times among the masses of the people as a fallacy, a 
false statement, and a delusion. In times like these when labor 
is unemployed, when prices have gone down, when foreign trade 
has been substantially abandoned, when confidence has failed in 
the matters connected with our ordi industrial system, then 
money is subscribed at low rates of interest for Government se- 
curities, and the highest evidence in my mind that the great 
moneyed interests of the country have gloomy forebodings for the 
future and entertain a feeling of grave doubt and uncertainty as 
to the outcome is the enormous rush that was made to bid for and 
purchase these 3 per cent securities of the Government. i 

Mr. Chairman, if 2 had made that offer to the people of this 
country in the fall of 1892 you could not have gotten that amount 
of money for a 3 per cent loan under any circums And 
why? Because they had something to do with their money. There 
was something that labor could do. There was hope in the minds 
of the people; there were ambition and prosperity all over the land. 
To-day the banks come forward, men of large means and even in 
some instances of small means, small holders of money, now come 
and subscribe to the interest industry that will yield them a return 
of 3 per cent on their money because there is nothing else in the 
country to which their money can be applied. 

'There never was a timein the history of the United States when 
there was demand for Republican statesmanship than there 
isnow. ether this Congress shall be able to achieve anything 
or not I donot know, but I do know that the House of Represent- 
atives, with its great Republican majority, has already made an 
impression upon the business of the country. Ido know that by 
the passage of the bond bill, which you now want to destroy, and 
by the introduction of the resolution of similar import in the Sen- 
ate, and by the protests that came as a response to our declara- 
tion, the Administration abandoned the star-chamber process of 
loaning the money of the people, and upon that $100,000,000 of 
Men thas is now to be floated, the difference between the sum 
reached last winter by the secret process of selling the bonds and 
the process prescribed by the bill passed by the House of Repre- 
gentatives this winter, a difference of something like tenor twelve 
million dollars would be secured to the Treasury [applause], 
and every dollar of it is due to the test of the ublican 
House of Representatives against the demand of the ini 
tion of the Government. And I say now, with all due delibera- 
tion, that he of the Republican who stands here to-day and 
votes for that chimerical proposition, the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver, thereby giving license to the Administration to enter 
into another combination or star-chamber to loan the 


ote for free silver if you see sl vote for the mistaken dogma, 
as I look upon it, if you believe it to be right, or if in your honest 
judgment you believe in the principle, but do not do so by pro- 
testing that you are against the principle of borrowing the money 
of the country in a star chamber of a Treasury conspiracy. 

Mr. Chairman, let us reject this proposition and send it back to 
to the other end of the Capitol, and if the Senate wants to encum- 
ber the tariff bill we d with free coinage let them do so. I 
take it for granted that if to-morrow the trump of the 
Gabriel should blow, and the sheeted dead be called to judg- 
ment, there would spring up some members and ex-members of 
that body and hundreds of men who would shout to Gabriel to 
suspend procedure until they could offer an amendment to the call 
of judgment at the ratio of 16 to 1. ughter and applause.] 
The whole business is a mere attempt by party revolution to ob- 
struct legislation and block the wheels of Government and force 


all of the people, and the great party has done so much for the 
country will take care of subsidiary questions as they arise along 
the future pathway of the nation. [Applause.] 


Silver Restoration—The Duty of the Republican Party. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES A. TOWNE, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 8, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the 8 

ving ... DULLOE 1.0000) 90: puna E the 

coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue, with Senate amendments— 

Mr. TOWNE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: If it were not for a profound, an almost over- 
powering, sense of duty, I should not on this oceasion yex the ear 
of the House nor venture to do violence to that feeling of embarrass- 
ment which I assure you is most oppressive to myself and, I fear, all 
too evident to my auditors; particularly when I must follow the 
distinguished and eloquent gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN], 
whom the House is always glad tohear. Under these circumstances 
I am reminded of those familiar lines of Shakespeare, 

As in a theater the eyes of mon, 
When a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next. 


Bat, sir, I conceive that the general subject which is brought- 
before this House by the pending measure is by all odds the most 
important one that will engage or has engaged the attention of this 

y at this session of Congress. The eminent gentleman who 
opened the discussion upon this measure [Mr. DINGLEY], following 
a metaphor that had its origin, I believe, with Aristotle, and which 
has had frequent employment since, well likened the money of the 
commercial nations of the world to the lifeblood of the physical 
bedy. Sir, the comparison is most apt; for not more do the health 
and efficiency and happiness of the 1 organism depend upon 
the quantity and condition of the blood, than do the welfare, the 
prosperity, and the progress of society depend upon the volume and 
character of the money that flows in the channels of its commercial 
circulation, This it is which gives importance and special emphasis 
to the question now pending; because there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of men in the United States and elsewhere in the world to-day 
who believe that there is a studied effort on the part of certain inter- 
ests by subtle surgery to abstract from the blood of the body pol- 
itie its white corpuscles [applause], and to allow to atrophy one of 
the ventricles of its 
tions give power and energy and movement to its organization. 
(Applause. ] 

The question, sir, isan imminent one. It is a question that, like 
Banquo's ghost, will not down. Avaunt and quit my sight” will 
not banish it. Gentlemen may cry, “Peace, peace ;” but there is no 

Politicians may say, ‘‘We will make this thing or that 
thing or the other thing the issue.” But, sirs, it is issues that make 
parties, not parties that make issues. 3 Some gentle- 
men say, Let it alone; let the question settle itself; do not agitate 
it.“ Sir, that is not the language of brave men; that is not the 
language of statesmen; that is not the language of the whilom 
and customary leadership of the grand old publican party. 
[Applause.] Its constant reiteration shows a decline in the ancient 
and salutary standards of self-government. 

Our institutions are founded upon and presuppose the fullest 
investigation, the genuineness of opinions, fair, free, and fearless 
discussion. Had men in the past negleeted to exemplify these 
requirements and to insist upon their guaranty, what would have 
been the history of liberty? To what unhappy condition would 
not mankind have been reduced had John Hampden been afraid to 
vy his king for the unconstitutional exactions of ship money; 
had Sam Adams and Patrick Henry been obsequiously silent as to 
the stamp duty, or hesitated to affirm the great ve of “no 
taxation without representation;" had Thomas Jefferson permitted 
himself to entertain politic doubts whether “all men are created 
equal;” had Washington deemed it safer to submit to British 
tyranny than to defy it; had Garrison, Lovejoy, and Phillips been 
frightened from their high purpose by the calling of hard names 
and threats of personal violence; had Sumner, Seward, and Lincoln 
thought it indiscreet to denounce the treatment of Kansas as a 
crime, to assert that the conflict between freedom and slavery was 
“ irrepressible” and to make a new application of the old proverb 
that a house divided against itself can not stand." [Applause.] 

No, sir; let ua not abandon our duty. Let us stand to it like men. 
Said Daniel Webster, in answer to a similar argument sixty years 
ago: 

If evil o is i s curr , our di 
22 ĩðù Sete 0 
control and correct. the mischief, not submit to it. 

Moreover, a question of this magnitude and significance ought to 
be discussed in a spirit and manner appropriate to so high a theme. 
To treat it as if it were the claim of a mall private interest seeking 


t central heart whose harmonious pulsa- . 
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an avenue for self-aggrandizement at the expense of the 
good, is to show a grave incompetence to weigh and handle the 
momentous concerns of the people. That so many in this House are 
unable to grasp the higher and only real issues involved, is not com- 


eneral 


plimentary to the standard of American statesmanship. Similar but 
much severer strictures must be drawn upon a considerable part 
of the pum press. To call one's opponent in an argument “fool,” 
“crank,” “lunatic,” “traitor,” is as unprofitable as it is impolite. 
People are apt to suspect one who “doth protest too much.” tter 
answer your antagonist’s argument than abuse him; and if he really 
be a tool his argument ought to be easily answered. Nor can you 
escape the ordeal of critical examination by merely pasting a label 
on your faith. Calling it “honest” and “sound” does not by any 
means make it so. It only begs the question. Nobody contends 
for unsound and dishonest money. I will permit no man to call me 
dishonest, nor shall he affix such a brand upon any proposal of mine. 

The people can not bedeceived. They are studying this question 
as never before. Epithets can not deter them from penetrating to 
its mystery. The ‘‘craze” may have passed, but the era of sober 
and deliberate investigation has begun, nay, is already far advanced ; 
and I warn gentlemen that there never has been so much interest 
in this great question as there is now. What is ‘honest money’ t" 
men are asking. “Have we it now? If not, how shall we obtain 
it?” These questions must be answered by arguments, not by adjec- 
tives. 

Nor, sir, on the other hand, does this discussion Ps proper place 
to wild talk of revolution, secession, and bloodshed. Sir, that kind 
of declaration has no justification in this forum or in any other in 
the United States. This is a government of the people. It is the 
highest form yet known of that kind of government which a great 
commentator has called “a government by discussion;” and it is 
by orderly, sane, passionless, though earnest, discussion in the 
presence of the intelligent public opinion of the United States that 
we must settle all large questions of policy. Duclos said in refer- 
ence to public opinion, ‘‘the man in power commands, but the 
intelligent govern, because in time they form public opinion, and 
that sooner or later subjugates every kind of despotism.” We bow 
to the reign of law, and he who advocates any other way of settling 
differences is preaching anarchy and will find no sympathy in this 
country. 

In the discussion of this question, the first line of demarcation 
shonld be plainly drawn between the advocates of the single gold 
standard upon the one side and the advocates of bimetallism upon 
the other. In this matter there is great confusion of terms. It has 
been noticeable in the discussions on this floor, it is noticcable in 
similar discussions everywhere among those who take part in this 
controversy. Men call themselves bimetallists, men have to-day 
upon this floor called themselves bimetallists, who believe in a mon- 
etary system having one metal as a basis and another metal prac- 
tically redeemable in it or resting upon it. 

That is not bimetallism. That, I repeat, is not bimetallism. 
Nothing can be gained by a false use of terms. Everybody ought 
to favor the removal of all uncertainty in the meaning of the terms 
employed in this argument. If a man actually believes in the con- 
tinuance of the present system, and I concede that there are two 
sides to the question, and that a man may rationally contend for the 
one or the other; but if a man honestly believes that gold should 
be the sole measure of value in the world, why can not he say so, 
and stand boldly and bravely np to his declaration? I 1 
have no patience with the believer in the gold standard who exhausts 
all the resources of ingenuity in an attempt to avoid stating his 
teal position. Such evasion bespeaks a lack of confidence either in 
his own conclusions or in their acceptability to the country. 

Now, sir, a man who is honestly a bimetallist, who believes in the 
use of both gold and silver as standard money, as money of ultimate 
redemption, the final basis of all token and representative currency, 
can not consistently stand np here and deny the evils of the single 

old standard. It amazes me to hear gentlemen upon this floor 

oudly proclaim themselves bimetallists, and then launch themselves 
into tedious argument to prove that the gold standard is wholly 
satisfaetory. ey are bimetallists, yet gold is a stable measure of 
values! They are bimetallists, yet there is no appreciation of gold! 
They are bimetallists, yet prices have not fallen! They are bimetal- 
lists, yet prices have fallen, and entirely because of cheapened cost 
of production! "They are bimetallists, yet the restoration of silver 
is impossible! They are bimetallists, yet the present system must 
continue indefinitely! They are bimetallists, but the single gold 
standard is good enough for them! TID sir, this is the very acme 
of inconsistency. I know not which is the more pitiable, that such 
folly should be tolerated, or that so many who commit it should be“ 
80 unconscious of it. 

It may be thought, sir, that I am spending too much time upon 
this matter. But in the forum where this discussion is soon to be 


taken, I mean the great tribunal of the public opinion of the United 
States, it is of the utmost importance to both sides that we agree 
upon the meaning of the terms used in the inquiry, and that men 
honest in their convietions shall boldly take their places under the 
banners they mean to follow. 

Mr. Maurice L. Muhleman, deputy assistant treasurer of the 


United States at New York, in his recent book, Monetary Systems 
of the World, page 12, says: 

By bimetallism, strictly defined, is meant the free and unlimi 
ex and saree tale coins. of fall debt-paying power. . 

I refer to Mr. Muhleman’s definition because he speaks with 
authority upon matters of fact, and because his book aims not at 
theoretical discussion, but at a clear statement of settled and 
existing conditions, 

Let me cite another authority: The royal commission appointed 
in 1886 by Queen Victoria ‘‘to inquire into the causes of the recent 
changes in the values of the precious metals,” reported in 1888, and 
the report was published by our Government in 1889, I quote from 
page 59 of that report, section 116: 


A bimetallic system of currency, to be 5 effective, must, in the view 
of those who advocate it, include two essential features: (a) An open mint 


read 
to coin an eret a of either gold or silver which may be brought to it. (b The 
right on the part of a debtor to discharge his liabilities, at his option, in either of 


the two me ataratio fixed by law. 


e ale is bimetallism; and if a man do not believe in it let him 
say so, but let him not believe in something else and label it “ bimet- 
allism" for purposes of deception. [Applause.] Thestatement that 
the present system is bimetallic, if not ignorant is not candid. The 
attempt to substitute for the well-understood meaning of bimetal- 
lism a new definition, whereby it is applied to any monetary system 
in which both gold and silver are ‘‘used,” without reference to the 
manner of the use, is a subterfuge unworthy of the honesty and 
dignity of American political discussion, and one that will not impose 
upon the aroused intelligence of the American people. [Applause.] 
If their final judgment is for gold monometallism, it will not be pro- 
nounced under any mistake or delusion. You can not promise them 
both silver and gold and satisfy them with gold alone. 

Until recently it never entered into anybody's head since the 
word bimetallism was coined to have a doubt about what it meant. 
There can be no question as to the meaning of the word. Bimetal- 
lism means Two-metallism, It was coined to mean, and does mean 
a money system where the two metals, gold and silver, are treated 
alike. It never has meant anything else. It signifies the equal 
access of gola and silver to the mints at a fixed ratio, and the option 
by the debtor as to the coin in which he shall discharge his debt. 
This matter is important. Gentlemen here and elsewhere constantly 
misapply this word. I do not propose to permit it any longer, to 
the extent to which my little influence may go. I here and now 
challenge any gentleman upon this floor or anywhere else—and this 
is not a mere rhetorical defiance, but is intended to bring this con- 
fusion to an end—to produce a definition of bimetallism by any 
publicist or economist of authority or any statesman of standing, 
made prior to 1895, which is not in substantial accord with the defi- 
nition Ihave given. Let nogentleman who may do me the honor to 
reply to this speech neglect this point. Let him be either for the 
single gold standard or for bimetallism, and if for bimetallism let 
him discuss the means of reaching the end and frankly concede that 
the present system cannot be permitted to last. 

It has been, sir, only since the great parties of the United States 
have been every one of them unequivocably pledged to bimetallism, 
and that fact conflicted with the desires of certain people, that 
they have sought to make a new definition of bimetallism, and under 
that new definition to hold the pledgors to the letter of their 
ancient pledge without its spirit. [Applause.] Why can not men 
who do believe in the gold standard be honest and say so? I donot 
impute now, when I use the word “honest,” any moral obliquity to 
any gentleman. I should perhaps rather phrase it in this way: 
Why shall not a man have the open and manly courage of his con- 
vietions and stand up and be counted? Why let him not say as 
the New York Evening Post said? That t representative of 
English opposto to the Monroe doctrine, protection, and bimet- 
allism, and every other form of Americanism, said, not long ago: 

There are some people (a diminishing number, however) who hesitate to avow 
themselves in favor of the single gold standard, although they are opposed to any 
Casone from the present system. There are others 2 a diminis ng number) 
who think that because a certain limited number ot silver dollars are in circula- 
tion we have bimetallism or the double standard in this country. This is a totall 
false conception, as false as it would be to assume that we have a paper stendard 
because a limited number of greenbacks are afloat. * * * The Soe bugs" 
have no onango of standard in contemplation. They are satisfied with the present 
posture of affairs, so far as that goes. The expuls ion of everything but gold as 
real money” took place in 1873, and continues unabated. 

Let every man who believes with the Post imitate its frankness 
and say so. Let him say so along with the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER], chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, who declared in his speech yesterday— 
I do not pretend to quote him exactly, but I remember perfectly 
the substance of the statement— 

Thatif all the nations of the world were to come om and 
ratio for the free coinage of gold and silver, it could not be maintain 
very brief space of time in face of the inevitable laws of trade. 

Perhaps he believes it, sir. If he says so, I have no doubt he 
does, strange and incredible as it may seem to my poor faculties, 
But, sir, if he does believe it, then I undertake to say ho can not 
remain in the Republican party unless, when the Republican party 
next proclaims its doctrine in a national convention, it shall change 
its platform, [Applause.] 


ree upon a 
beyond a 
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Mr. Chairman, I am not using the words of excess and 
incaution. I say that the Republican platform uses unmistakable 


Now 


language. It may not have said what the convention meant. If 
anybody wants to assume the burden of proving that the Repub- 
lican party in national convention assembled solemnly declared 
what it did not mean, he is welcome to do it; but for my own part, 
I have never yet found it necessary to charge the grand old Repub- 
lican party of these United States with deliberate misrepresentation. 
[Applause.] And that party in convention assemble proclaimed, 
in the last authoritative national utterance that we have from that 
organization: 

The American people, from tradition and 3 favor bimetallism, and the 
Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as standard money. 

I care not what restrictions, limitations, or qualifications were 
added to that sentence to complete the plank, they never could get 
away from that initial pronouncement pledging the party to the 
restoration of the full money functions of silver so as to clothe it 
with every dignity bestowed on gold. Tradition“ refers to some 
ancient system, not the present. Standard money” is not token 
money. 

I nd notnow discussing the means of reaching it, butI defy any man 
on the top of this earth to say that the Republican party is not by 
its platform pledged to achieve bimetallism insome way, and I affirm 
that you must change that platform before a man who believes in 
a single gold standard can consistently stand upon it. If I am 
wrong on this point, let some subsequent participant in this debate 
set me right. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if bimetallists are opposed to the single gold 

Standard, what is the reason for their oppos Sant It must be 
because in some respects the single gold standard is wrong, because 
in some way it is an evil, because in some way it injurious! affects 
the people of the United States or the people of the world. Bimetal- 
lists contend that suchis the fact. They contend that the single 
gold standard is and has been since its adoption by the leading com- 
mercial nations an appreciating standard, whose unit has rapidly 
increased in general purchasing power, and must continue so to 
increase; that this e dedic ga is evidenced by a progressive fall 
of prices throughont the gold-standard world, not accounted for by 
diminishing cost of production, and that the inevitable result must 
be to augment the burden of all debts and fixed charges, to dis- 
courage investments and enterprise, and to undermine the produc- 
tive forces of the countries where it prevails. And they affirm that 
if these things are so, the evil is so tremendous and pressing as to 
call for some immediate remedial action. 

Now, sir, in order to proceed intelligibly along the line of argu- 
ment I have laid out for myself, it becomes necessary to get a clear 
conception of certain words used in the terminology of this discus- 
sion. Standard and unit are examples, vx ed. in the expressions 
* standard of value" and **unitof value.” By the Century Diction- 
ary standard is defined as ‘‘a weight, measure, or instrument by 
comparison with which the accuracy of others is determined ;" and 
unit as * any standard quantity by the repetition and subdivision 
of which any other quantity of the same kind is measured." Thus 
by the expressions referred to the mind is centered on the thought 
of weight, dimension, and quantity, and thus some persons are led 
tothenotion that a “ dollar," or t‘ pound sterling,” or **franc? means 
soniething as absolute and definite as to value as “ ton," “ yard," 
and “ quart” are as to weight, length, and capacity. But value is 
neither ‘‘soheavy,” ‘‘so long,” or ‘of such-and-such contents.” You 
can not sec it. Value is nothing absolute. Value is a relation. It 
is the ratio at which one thing exchanges for another. One thing 
may be worth as much as another thing, more than another thing, 
or less than another thing; that is, of equal, greater, or less value. 
But it takes two things to express value; one is compared with the 
other. And the relation between exchanged commodities is per- 
fectly reciprocal. WhenI pay $100 for a horse, as in the illustration 
used by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] the other day, 
the horse buys the $100 just-as certainly as the $100 buys the horse; 
and if it be true to say that horses are high if they cost $150, it is 
equally true to say that money is high when you have to give two 
horses for $100. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen here have much to say of “intrinsic value," and declare 
their willingness to vote for bimetallism when somebody shall show 
them how to make a gold dollar and asilver dollar equal in“ intrinsic 
value." I should like to hear some of these gentlemen define 
“intrinsic value." They confuse, it seems to me, the meaning of 
valueand utility. Things may possess qualities that make them use- 
ful, and hence will have utility, but the measure of their value is 
what they will exchange for. You pick up a piece of iron. It is 
useful for many purposes; but you can not tell how much it is worth, 
that is to say, what its value is, until you find what you can get 
forit. Value in exchange is the only value with which political 
economy has to deal. 

Originally exchange was by barter. Commodities were traded 
one for another. The cost of production and the relation of supply 
and demand regulated the ratios at which they mutually inter- 
changed. Convenience necessitated the selection of some common 
medium into which all commodities could be converted, and with 
which any of them could be procured. This medium was money, 
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and its invention marked an advance of inconceivable importance 
in the development of society. Gold and silver, by reason of their 
special fitness, finally displaced all other things in the performance 
of this function. As a consequence the demand for them for mone 
purposes, being equal to the sum total of the values of all commodi- 
ties seeking to be exchanged, became so vast] M more important than 
the demand for them for any other purpose that cost of production 
ceased to be a large factor in determining their value as expressed 
in commodities, but that value practically became the ratio between 
all the goods seeking exchange and the quantity of gold and silver 
in existence to perform the exchanges. Men carried about with 
them acid to test the purity of the metals and scales for weighing 
out therequisite amounts of them called for by numerous and various 
transactions. The exchange relation between a certain unit num- 
ber of grains of gold or of silver and a given commodity being once 
determined, there was established in the minds of those who came 
to market the idea of its value, which, when expressed in terms of 
money, was its price; but when for any reason the number of grains 
of metal out of which those units could be formed grew ter or 
grew less, other conditions remaining unchanged, then the value of 
those grains of gold or silver—that is, their IU to command the 
products which were there to be exchanged for them—became rela- 
tively smaller or greater, and prices rose or fell accordingly. And 
no change was made in this principle when society began to put its 
stamp upon those grains of gold or silver to show 5 
the quantity and fineness of the metal. After the coin is stamped, 
whatever may be its name, what it is worth depends, at any given 
time, upon what it will buy; in other words, upon what is required 
to buyit. Commodity demand and supply remaining constant, an 
increase or decrease of the substance out of which the coins are 
made must correspondingly lower or raiso the power of each coin; 
must raise or lower prices. 

These observations, which seem to me to be conformable to reason, 
and in precise accord with what history teaches us, are sustained by 
practically all economists of recognized authority. The followin 
citations will illustrate. Said Adam Smith, the father of English 
political economy: 

Gold and silver, however, like every other commodity, in their value, are 
sometimes cheaper and sometimes dearer, sometimes of r and sometimes of 
more dificult purchase. * The discovery of the mines of America dimin- 
ished the valueof gold and silver in Europe.— Wealth of Nations. Worthington 
ed., pages 24 and 26. 

John Locke, the great philosopher, in his treatise on The Value of 
Money, said : 

By which means it comes to pass that the intrinsic value (of gold and silver) 
* * * js nothing but the quantity which men give or receive of them. For 
they having, as money, no other value but as pledges to procure what one wants 
or desires, and . what we want or desire only by tbeir quiy, it 
is evident that the intrinsic value of silver and gold used in commerce is nothing 
but their quantity.—Principles of Political Economy, by McColloch, and Essay on 
saves and Value of Money, by John Locke, edition of Ward, Lock & Co., page 


ae. 8 writer declares in another place (Works, Volume V, 
page 49): 

For the value of money in general is the quantity of all the money in the world 
in proportion to all the trade. 2 

In his Principles of Political Economy (Appleton edition, 1880, - 
Volume II, pages 26-30), John Stuart Mill declares: 

The value or purchasing pre of money depends * * * on demand and 
supply. * * * Money is bought and sold like other things, whenever other 
things are bought and sold for money. * * * The supplyof money * * * 
is all the money in circulation at the time. * If the whole money in circu- 
lation was doubled, prices would be doubled. * * * If there were less money 
in the hands of the community, and the same amount of goods to be sold, less 
money altogether would bə given for them, and they would be sold at lower 
p . 

Robert Giffen, the ablest champion of the go monometallists, 
holds this language in his Chapter on Standard Money: 

In thia sense, to say that the quantity of money regulates prices is only the 
same thing as to say of any article that is 2 or sold, that its quantity is a 
material factor in determining its value.—Case Against Bimetallism page 218. 

It is no answer to the quantitative argument to show, as some do, 
that the per capita circulation in Turkey is only a small proportion 
of that in France and that prices in the two countries are not widely 
variant. Money is a world substance and adjusts itself to the amount 
of business, and the method of doing ie ineach country. Let the 
person smitten with this Turko-Fran ish fancy answer the question 
whether, demand for goods remaining unchanged, prices would alter 
if suddenly the amount of money in each country were multiplied 
by ten. To answer no" would be foolish, and to answer “‘yes” is 
to kill his argument. 

Thus, sir, attention is strongly drawn to the function of money 
as a measure of value. Nearly all who discuss this general subject 
from the standpoint of the gold monometallist treat of money 
almost wholly as a medium of exchange only; but they miss 
entirely the philosophy of the question. The inequity and cruelty 
of the single gold standard lie principally in its operation as a 
measure of values and criterion of deferred payments. 

I an; Mr. Chairman, that my time has flown away almost unob- 
servedly—— 

Mr. HARTMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent of the 
House that the time of the gentleman from Minnesota be extended 
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for twenty minutes. He is making one of the ablest ents 
that has been presented to this House, and I ask that his time be 
extended. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I second the request. 

A MEMBER. Make it thirty minutes. Let him finish his argu- 
ment. 

Mr. HARTMAN. Then I ask unanimous consent that the genile- 
man’s time be extended for thirty minutes in addition to the ten 
minutes which he has remaining. 

There was no objection. 
Mr. TOWNE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am under very 
t obligation for your kindness, Il will endeavor to requite it in 
5 and closeness of my remarks. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, after this somewhat inadequate and very 
examination of the way in which value arises, and of the 
way in which price arises, price being simply the value of an arti- 
cle reckoned in money, and a comparison of the worth of the mate- 
rial in the unit of money with the worth of the article against 
which it is exchanged. I come to the proposition which is made by 
those who are opposed to the single gold standard. 

That proposition is that there has and is going on an appre- 
ciation—that is to say, a rise in value—in this standard of gold 
which the major portion of the commercial nations of the world has 
adopted; in other words, sir, it isaffirmed that the quantity of all com- 
modities, on the average, required to buy a given number of grains 
of gold has been and is increasing, and that from that fact there 

ows a train of woes from which the world has been suffering in 

an increasing measure ever since the mistake was made, in 1873, and 
thereabouts, of going to that standard. How shall we ascertain 
whether there has been this rise in value? "There is only one way, 
and that is to examine the general price level of commodities. 
When one thing is used as a common denominator of all other things, 
to tell whether it rises or falls r must look at the average level of 
those other things and find whether they fall or rise, for the rela- 
tions of the two are entirely and necessarily reciprocal. 

Now, sir, a i law of this kind—and I the attention of 

the House to this proposition—a general law of this kind as to the 
course of prices is determinable only by a very broad generaliza- 
tion from observed facts. The commercial world is a complex ohe. 
The causes that affect the rise and fall, the demand and supply, and 
the cost of production of the infinite variety of articles that make up 
the modern market are difficult of investigation. A rise in the price 
of one commodity may accompany a fall in the price of another; 
as was shown by the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON] 
the other day, who told us, as I remember, that thore was a time 
when hay went up as wheat and corn went down; though what 
that fact scientifically signified is hidden in the inner consciousness 
of brother Jounson. [Laughter.] I mean no disrespect, for I know 
the gentleman from North 
guished ability and entire honesty in his opinions. But, I say that 
when you undertake to deduce a general law from the course, up 
and down, of two or three articles for two or three ye you are 
proceeding absolutely outside of the approved method of science, 
and a generalization of that kind has no value whatever. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the scientific world has determined a way of 
inyestigating the general course of prices. It proceeds upon the 
selection of a large number of commodities of such character as to 

indicate the essential condition of the market, and extends over a 
number of years. Thus special causes, whether of time or of prod- 
uct, are largely neutralized and general results are obtained hav- 
ing value as indicative of the underlying law controlling the 
movement of prices. This method of inquiry is by means of a sys- 
tem of index numbers.” Thus, the price of each commodity chosen 
is averaged for a certain number of years, and that average is called 
100. If, as is done by the London Economist newspaper, 22 com- 
modities be used, the sum of these averages is, of course, 2,200. 
Then for any other year with which comparison is sought, the price 
of each commodity is ascertained and is set down at so many points 
above or below 100, according to the percentage of its rise or fall, 
as the case may be. These are then ed and if the total exceeds 

200 prices are higher than in-the years used as the standard; if 

total is less than 2,200 prices are lower. By dividing the total 
by the number of commodities an expression is obtained on the 
scale pf 100, which is conveniently used in investigation. Under 
normal conditions various causes make temporary fluctuations in 
the prices of different commodities, some rising and.others falling in 
the same period, without special significance. But when, after 
allowing for all such variations and offsets, general prices—the 
average of the whole market—have fallen, then the conclusion is 
unavoidable that some general cause has operated on all alike; and, 
as we have seen, such a fall would mean an increase in the measure 
of values, a dollar that had grown larger and which would require 
more of all commodities to buy it. 

The authoritative figures for Germany are those of Dr. Adolf 
Soetbeer, a famous economic writer, as continued by Heinz, statis- 
tician for Hamburg. They take as 100, or the par for comparison, 
the average prices Tos 1847 to 1850 of 100 articles in the Hamburg 
market and 14 of British ex 
enjoy great repute—those of 
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rt. In England two sets of data 
London Economist and, especially, 


Dakota as a scholarly man of distin-, 


those of Augustus Sauerbeck, of the London Statistical Society. 
The former are based on the prices of 22 leading commodities in the 
London market, using the average prices of 1845 to 1850 as 100. Mr. 
Sauerbeck's tables use as the par of comparison the average prices 
of 45 representative commodities on the London market for the 

1 to 1877. In the United States no such scientific and 
exhaustive study of this subject has been made as in Germany and 
England. Practically, the only attempt in this direction was that 
un cen in 1891 by a committee of the United States Senate, and 
whose results are embodied in the voluminous report which is eus- 
tomarily cited as the ‘Aldrich Report,” after Senator ALDRICH, of 
Rhode Island, who was chairman of the committee. 

This document deals with Zao puiden of 223 articles, and uses as its 
pa or 100 mark the prices of 1860, Although hastily compiled and 

ased on the prices of pr one year, and that year one of excep- 
tionally low priees, and although allowing the same influence to a 
mass of nonstaple and unimportant articles as to the controlling 
nnd significant commodities, and notwithstanding that the opera- 
tion of our protective tariff, by keeping out foreign competition and 
by stimulating home consumption, has tended during all the period 
covered by the report to maintain prices above the European level 
and to withstand to the utmost the influence tending to lower them, 
yet the results of that investigation are among the most instructive 
that we have. They confirm in a most emphatic way the lesson that 
primary money is a world substance, like the atmosphere, and that 
the law of an appreciating standard and measure of values is as 
inexorable as fate. Ingenuity AT E a time postpone the catas- 
opha or mitigate the hardships that signal its approach, but the 
end is inevitable and a common ruin waits on all nations that mis- 
takenly submit themselves to the control of such a system. 

By Dr. Soetbeer’s tables it cuum that priees in Germany fell 
about 22 per cent from 1873 to 1891. Since 1891 the fall there, as 
elsewhere in Europe, has been very much more than in the same 
proportion, unquestionably exceeding 30 per cent by 1895. "This 
means that the purchasing power of gold in Germany has increased 
more than 40 per cent since 1872. 

In England, by the Economist tables, the fall of prices from 1873 
to 1893 was 30 per cent; and the last two years have witnessed a 
much greater fall in pro ion, showing an increase in the pur- 
Deren power of gold to have been at least 45 per cent from 1873 

I give here the very careful and reliable figures of Mr. Sauerbeck, 
from 1818 to 1875. His standard, it will be recalled, is the average 
prices in London of forty-five principal commodities for the period 
1867-1877, which is also the average for 1853-1877. The arrange- 
ment below is by continuous ten-year iods, thus equalizing 
merely temporary fluctuations and clearly showing the law con- 
trolling the fall of prices: 

Ten-year periods and average index number, 
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Thus, by these authoritative data, prices fell in England, between 
1873 and February of 1895, 46 per cent. In other words, the pur- 
chasing power of gold rose more than 85 percent. Even comparing 
the 1895 prices with the average of 1864-1873, the fall has been more 
than 41 per cent, and the increase in the power of gold more than 69 

r cent. 

Perhese results, as well as others to which I shall later advert, are 
impressively represented by the charts to which I will ask the atten- 
tion of the House. [At this point a large chart, A and B, was 
placed before the Clerk's desk. ] 


[For Charts A and B see page 91.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wm eig that if gentlemen will 
retain their seats a better view of the chart or diagram can bo 
obtained by members generally. 

Mr. TOWNE. I think the chart will be quite visible from Gant 
part of the House. After the speech of the gentleman from Nor 
Dakota the other day, I happened to think of my charts at home, 
so I sent for them and they arrived here about an hour ago. [Ap- 


plause.] 
Now, gentlemen, I call your attention to the fact that the lines of 
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the two halves of the chart are continuous. Really these are two 
diagrams representing one idea, They indicate the reciprocal rela- 
tion of the prices of commodities and the price of gold. For exam- 
ple, starting with 1873 as the zero point, the upper chart shows how 
gold has with few exceptions gone constantly up until it climbs off 
at the top of the chart [laughter], and how the prices of commodities 
and of silver have, as a necessary and reciprocal fact connected with 
the rise of gold, gone relatively down since 1872 in the percentages 
indicated in my remarks. Upon the lower chart you will find the 
course of prices as shown by the Economist index numbers upon the 
London market indicated by the line marked E; the line showing 
the course of prices in the German market is indicated by the letter 
S, standing for Soetbeer; and the course of silver is shown by the 
heavy black line. 
Asking you to bear in mind, as before stated, that no general law 
in economies can be learned except by studying broad and large 
results over considerable periods of time, I ask you to note how 
beautifully this chart exemplifies to the eye the effects of the rise 
of gold. The line of gold is not uniform, but its general direction 
is upward. The lines of silver and commodities are not entirely 
regular, but their general tendency is downward, The correspond- 
ence between the values of commodities and silver is very remark- 
able and ought to be very interesting to gentlemen who deny the 
appreciation of gold and declare that there is no parallel between 
the prices of commodities in general and silver. You will notice 
that in 1890, for example, there was a sudden rise of silver and of 
these commodities. Naturally silver rose in a more pronounced 
degree than the other commodities, because in that year there was 
pending in Congress a proposition to rehabilitate the white metal 
and make it as good as gold. HE d As soon as there was 
a likelihood of the restoration of its full money functions, it began 
tomount toward the point of parity, and as a necessary consequence 
gold began to fall. [Applause.] 
Mr. FOWLER. ill the gentleman allow me to ask him if he 
has a line on his chart to show the rise and fall of wages at that time? 
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Mr. TOWNE. Oh, I will come to the wage question later on. 

Mr. BRUMM. That was the year, was it not, when wheat was so 
high, as was shown by our friend the other day? 

Ar. TOWNE. I believe so. Everything naturally rose at that 
time. 

[For Chart C see page 92.] 

Chart C exhibits upon one diagram the course of prices in Eng- 
land as shown by the Economist and Sauerbeck tables, and in the 
United States as shown by the Aldrich ie as already referred to. 
The prices are in gold, of course. The United States prices are 
shown in the heavy dark lines marked A, and the two Fuglich lines 
are indicated by their appropriate letters. The general correspond- 
ence of the three is very striking. American prices started higher 
than English prices and have remained so. The action ef our pro- 
tective tariff in stimulating production, restricting competition very 
largely to our own producers and upon our own standard of living, 
and keeping our own markets for those producers, has justified the 
policy of its advocates, of whom I claim to be as faithfal as any; 

ut it has not availed to withstand the constricting influence of the 
gold standard, whose sway is as **broad and general as the air.” 
Prices had fallen in the United States about 28 per cent by 1891, and 
by 1895 the fall was certainly 33] per cent or more, so that the pur- 
chasing power of gold in this country is fully 50 per cent greater 
than it was in 1872-73. 

In this connection, I append the following extracts from The 
American, of Philadelphia, edited by Mr. Wharton Barker, whom 
I regard as without exception the ablest writer on economics in 
periodical literature of the United States. 

The first is from the number of January 25, 1896: 


The fluctuations in prices since January 1, 1891, are of much interest. The 
figures “bar, the index numbers may be considered to represent num- 
ber of dollars that it would require to purchase at various dates the same quan- 
tity of goods as $100 onJannary 1,1891. ‘Thus, $59.59 would buy the same amount 
of the six breadstuffs—wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, and flour in equal propor- 
tions—as $100 January 1, 1891. 
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24 103. 92. 10 81, 24 90. 90. 05 104. 70 98. 42 
81.26 97.72 98. 23 81.99 87.91 92.74 109. 29 99.75 
77.09 94.43 90.81 "19. 63 85.94 89. 69 100. 69 93.39 
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67. 89.77 90. 89 75. 87 86, 33 88.18 97. 03 87. 59 
66. 11 85. 98 92. 09 77.34 80. 05 9. 25 90. 7 84. 70 
66.13 83.11 92. 86 89.39 78. 71 85. 96 91. 45 84. 40 
64. 25 79. 82 90. 46 81. 64 15.12 82. 89 82. 81 


59. 99 78. 33 91.23 76. 32 81. 84 77.76 79. 02 19.74 
60.26 79. 34 100. 26 85. 65 79. 05 76.77 74. 51 82.59 
69.10 81. 53 108.18 87. 85 80. 68 76. 38 81 86. 05 
75. 82 89. 30 102. 85 88. 10 82. 40 77. 95 86. 84. 88 
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These index numbers give much food for thought. In the first place, the gen- 
eral index number shows that whjje prices in general are 6 per cent higher t 
on the Ist of January a year ago, they are 14.72 per cent lower than five years 

. It is also obvious that this index number does not indicate the full extent 
of the fall in prices, as, leaving out the advance inthe prices of mineral and v 
table oils and of chemicals and some other comparatively unimportant commodi- 
ties, the index number would be much lower. It is an instance where a fall in the 
price of the most important articles is offset to some extent by a rise in the price 
of less important. 

The marked and continuous fall in breadstuffs which is quite equal to the fall in 
silver is especially noteworthy. While general prices have fallen less than 15 per 
cent as compared to pos ruiing January 1, 1891, breadstuffs have fallen over 40 

er cent. This fall is not due to overproduction, for the increase of production 

as not kept pace with the increase of population, and it can not be accounted for 
by the cheapening of production, because, as we pointed out last week, there has 
been little improvement in agricultural methods during the past five yeara, and 
the introduction of labor-saving machinery and economies has been much more 
marked in the factory than on tho farm, yet farm products have fallen in price 
further than the products of the factory. The coincident fall between breadstuffs 
and silver is evidence that with the depreciation of silver our silver competitors 
can lay down grain in Europe at proportionately lower rates. 


The second is from the American of January 18, 1896: 


For the fact that agricultural prodoete have fallen much more rapidly than 
manufactured articles, there is only one explanation, and that is, our agricultural 
products were the first to come into direct Vd rogue with the products of silver- 
using countries. The appreciation of gold, of the money which eilver-using peo- 
ples receive in payment for what they sell to gold-using peoples, and which they 
can exchange for double the amount of silver that they could twenty years ago, 
has greatly encouraged production and stimulated exports from silver to gold 
using countries. To increase the area devoted to raising wheat and cotton was 
the work of a season; gathering experience and knowledge and building the fac- 
tories to make manufactured goods the work of a decade or more. The result is 
that, while our farmers and planters have suffered from the competition of silver- 
using countries for yeara, our manufacturers are only now beginning to feel 
Asiatic competition. This is the explanation of the fall in prices that been 
more marked in agricultural than manufacturing articles, 


The enormous fall of prices in the gold-standard world I have 
proved. Gentlemen in this debate may hereafter seek some other 
explanation for the fact than that which I offer as chiefly account- 
ing for it; but nobody will deny the fact. It is an open and notori- 
ous fact whose significance, if preponderantly due to the single gold 
standard, challenges the intellect, the conscience, and the patriot- 
ism of this nation. [Applause.] Contrast it for a moment with 
this: The purchasing power of silver in silver-using countries is 
to-day almost the same as in 1873. Consul Wetmore, at Shanghai, 
shows this by the following index numbers based on twenty staple 
commodities on the Chinese markets: 


Aggregate A te 
aloe of Silver — ue of | Silver 
Year. 20com- | value of Year. 20 com- value of 

modities, d. modities, gold. 

in silver. in silver. 
2, 1,916 2, 836 
1,814 1, 883 2, 376 
1, 787 1, 854 2, 425 
1, 920 1, 858 2,571 
2, 031 1,774 2, 648 
2,102 1,761 2, 130 
2,023 1,803 2,746 
1,925 1,808 2,539 
1, 940 1,748 , 021 
1,986 1,701 2,950 


And the royal commission of 1888 declared that the purchasing 
power of silver in India had not fallen. 

Sir, there is ample reason why prices began falling about the year 
1873 and have kept falling with more or less regularity ever since. 
Down to that period gold and silver shared together the functions 
of ultimate money among the great commercial nations of the 
world. Together they formed one vast money reservoir, whose ag- 
gregated contents measured all exchange values and constituted the 
ultimatesolution of all representative and credit money. England's 
action in going upon the gold standard in 1816 had not impaired 
this relation, but the sudden and nearly contemporaneous adoption 
of that standard about 1873 by several leading governments, fol- 
lowed at frequent intervals by others, made a sudden and tremen- 
dous uerum) of the mint demand for silver, and threw upon the 
volume of gold the double burden of sustaining the credits and the 
redemption functions formerly borne by both metals jointly. "This 
added enormously to the strain upon gold, rendering it relatively 
scarcer and more difficult to obtain, increasing almost beyond con- 
ception the demand for it, while its supply did not materially alter. 
The inevitable result was to raise the value of gold, to make it con- 
stantly necessary to give more and more of all commodities, on the 
average, to get gold. "The full effect was not felt all at once in 1873. 
The steps in the process were prog Sire and the effects were cor- 
respondingly so. Prices began falling with the cause, and have 
fallen and are falling as the cause continues and intensifies. The 
following is a fairly good statement of these successive stages in 
the process of squeezing the expanding energies of the nineteenth 
century down to the narrowing measure of the gold standard: 

1872. Norway and Sweden substitute the gold standard for the 
silver standard, 


1873. The United States, while on a paper basis and looking long- 
ingly toward resumption of specie payments, adopts the gold stand- 
ard, although silver at the time is worth more in the market than 
gold, and although there has been no public demand for such action, 
the people and nearly every man in public life being ignorant of the 
real scope and object of the act, no amendment to which strikin; 
the standard silver dollarfrom our coinage can to this day be foun 
of record. Thus on resuming specie payments in 1879 we became 
an aggressive scrambler for a share of the gold in the world, which 
was now becoming more and more the object of the ea eh ee 
of nations. Between 1877 and 1879 we absorbed over $500, ,000 of 
gold, as against about $55,000,000 in the preceding eleven years. 

1813. Germany changes from the silver standard to the single gold 
standard; making a great demand for gold, so that by May, 1881, 
she had coined over $414,000,000 worth of it, and throwing upon the 
market for sale as bullion large masses of her worn and demone- 
tized silver coin, selling, by 1879, more than seven million one hun- 
dred thousand pounds weight of fine silver. 

1873. Belgian Parliament authorizes the Government to suspend 
the free coinage of silver. 

1873-1874. France and the Latin Union (Italy, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, and Greece, besides France) suspend the free coinage of silver, 
and France substitutes the gold standard for the double standard, 

1875. Holland formally demonetizes silver, having suspended its 
free coinage in 1873, and adopts the single gold standard for herself 
and her East India colonies. 

1873-1875. The Bank of France retires $350,000,000 worth of paper 
and adds greatly to its gold reserve. 

1878. The United States enacts the Bland law, compelling the Goy- 
ernment to purchase from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000 worth of silver 
monthly, but to add it to the money stock not as primary money, but, 
under the construction placed on it by our Government, virtually as 
atoken vise measurable in gold, thus increasing enormously the 
strain on gold. This law, moreoyer, completely nullified the main 
principle of bimetallism, which depends upon the right of the debtor 
to elect in which metal he will pay, by enacting that silver should 
be legal tender except where otherwise provided in the contract. This 
gave the creditor the determination of the metal of payment and 
virtually completed the demonetization of silver. 

1879. The United States resumes specie payments and on a single 
metal, gold. 

1879. Austria-Hungary suspends the free coinage of silver. 

1883. Italy resumes specie payments on a gold basis, and borrows 
$86,000,000 in gold to do it with. 

1890. The United States passes the Sherman silver purchase law, 
continuing the vicious principle of the Bland Act. 

1890-1892. The Imperial Bank of Russia increases its gold reserve 
by $120,000,000, and begins a policy of hoarding gold, which has 
gone on ever since. 

1891-1892. Austria-Hungary adopts the gold standard and becomes 
a borrower of gold to an enormons amount. 

1892. Roumania adopts the gold standard. 

1893. India closes her mints to the coinage of silver. 

1894-1895. Chile and Brazil adopt the single gold standard and 
join the ever fiercer 8 for the lessening supply of real money. 

1895. February. The United States begins the unhappy and hu- 
3 procedure, apparently become chronic if we are to preserve 
the single gold standard, of borrowing millions in times of peace 
wherewith to pay tribute to the despotism of gold. 

Why will gentlemen persist in shutting their eyes to the plainest 
evidence? ‘The great fall of prices in the gold-standard world since 
1873 is as indisputable as any physical fact in nature, and that it is 
chiefly due to the appreciation of gold seems to me as conclusivel 
established as the law of gravitation. In England, where the old 
standard was born and where its operation is to fill her creditor 
coffers with nnearned increments of the wealth of all debtor coun- 
tries, no mystery is made of it. Thus simply does Mr. Giffen, her 

eatest monometallist, dispose of it in his“ Case against bimetal- 
ism,” pages 218-219: 

If we were told that copper or iron or wheat were rising because there was & 
deficiency of the supply of them to meet all the demands we should accept the 
statement as a matter of course. But what is truo of popper or iron or wheat 
must ey be true of any commodity which happens to be the standard mone- 
tary substance. If gold or silver is that substance, and gold or silver is increas- 


ing in demand without any corresponding increase in supply, then le who 
want gold or silver for any parpone mint are more for them. T and ts 


He says— 


will be described as a fall of prices. * * * We see, then, how widely mistaken 
enr 8 have been, who, in their dislike of bimetallism, have denied 
e recent— 


He is writing in 1890— 
pe demand for que in relation to its supply were likely to have caused a rise 
n its exchange value for other things. Looked at in this way, the fall of prices 


is itself a proof that gold, in relation to all the demands for it, been relativel: 
scarcer than it was. Everybody who has wanted it has had to give more for it. 


If everybody who wanted coal or pig iron was giving more for it than bef 

we should — hositate to say that coal end — 
than they had been; but what we s 
say of gold or silver in a like case. 


or pig iron were relatively more in di 
hould say of coal and pig iron we must also 


" 


- 
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Moreover, so clearly are the observed effects of the gold standard 
conformable to the eeonomie law I have tried to state, that they 
have been foretold at different times by men learned in the science. 
Many years ago, before the nations had become crazed by tho mis- 
understood example of England and had not so generally gone to 
work to subdue the world to a money bondage, Jevons wrote as 
follows: 

Iam far from denying that if the Italian Government decide to carry into effect 
M. Luzzatti'a threat of buying gold at all hazards, and if the like course be taken 

the United States and France, not to speak of Germany, there might be con- 

erable disturbance of values for the time. But is it likely that such proceed- 
ings will be taken by rational statesmen and rational] parliaments? It is really 
too wre to suppose that any country will insist upon having a gold currency at 
any cos 


Alas! for the fallibility of genius. Even Jevons could not foresee 
that so many 1 would prove irrational and that greut 
countries should be so smitten of the gold standard he advocated as 
to pay their lifeblood for it. 

ut no prophecy of economie effects from observed causes has 
probably ever been made so unique and startling in its insight and 
accuracy as that of Ernest Seyd, the famous bimetallist, who in 
1871 wrote: It is a great mistake to wee that the adoption of 
the gold valuation by other states besides England will be bene- 
ficial. It will only lead to the destruction of the monetary equilib- 
rium hitherto existing, and cause a fall in the value of silver, from 
which England’s trade and the Indian silver valuation will suffer 
more than all other interests, grievous as the general decline of 
rosperity all over the world will be. The strong doctrinism exist- 
bs in England as regards the gold valuation is 80 blind that when 
the time of depression sets in thero will be this special feature, the 
economical authorities of the country will refuse to listen to the causo 
here foreshadowed; every possible attempt will be made to prove 
that the decline of commerce is due to all sorts of causes and irrec- 
oncilable matters. The workman and his strikes will be the first 
convenient target; then speculation and overtrading will have their 
turn. Later on, when foreign nations, unable to pay in silver, have 
recourse to protection, when a number of other secondary causes 
develop themselves, then many would-be wise men will have the 
opportunity of ointing to specific reasons which in their eyes 
account for the falling off in every branch of trade. Many other 
allegations will be made, totally irrelevant to the main issue, but 
satisfactory to the moralizing tendency of financial writers. The 
great danger of the time will then be that among all this confusion 
and strife England’s supremacy in commerce and manufactures may 
go backward to an extent which can not be redressed when the 
real cause becomes recognized and the natural remedy is applied.” 

Nothing could better show on what just philosophical principles 
bimetallism rests than this picture in 1871 of events to begin with 
demonetization in 1873 and continue until now and as much longer 
as we shall permit. If the test of science is prediction and verifi- 
cation, surely the evils of gold monometallism are scientifically 
condemned. 

Just before the monetary conference at Brussels in 1892 the late 
Dr. Soetbeer, the eminent German philosopher, wrote, foretelling, the 
cataclysm of the year 1893 and subsequent evils: 

I fear that if the English Government, on the occasion of the forthcoming Inter- 
national Monetary Conference, should refuse to submit or support practicable 
[recae gm destined to extend considerably the use of silver as legal tender, 


will probably result a further incalculable depreciation in the value of the 
metal and a very serious appreciation of gold, followed by disastrous consequences, 


Yet, sir, men will persist in referring the fall of prices since 1873 
to the multiplication of inventions and to cheapened cost of produe- 
tion. It is no impugnment of my argument to admit that this may 
account for a relatively small proportion of the fall. But, sir, it is 
a very small proportion. Between 1850 and 1873 prices gradually 
and generally rose, a fact nobody will dispute; and yet I assert 
with perfect confidence that between those dates greater improve- 
ments in productive processes, compared with the condition at the 
beginning of the period, were made than between 1873 and the 
present time. 

Gentlemen can not have forgotten the marvelous mechanical ex- 
hibit at the Centennial Exposition, practically all of which related 
to the period in question. 1876 Harper & Bros. published a monu- 
umental work called First Century of the Republic, summarizing the 
course of progress in this country. It covered practically every de- 

tment of activity, and was written by a carefully selected body 
a 5 I quote from the preface, which is dated July 20, 


An unusnally large amount of space was given to the department of mechanical 

gress, but not disproportionately, when it is considered how characteristic of 

e century has been the advance in this field and how largely other progress bas 

depended upon it. The same consideration justifies the and extended 
treatise on scientific progreas. 


5 5 the greatest amount of this accomplishment belongs, so far 
as its commercial and d eges aspect is concerned, to the period 
from about 1850. By that time the steam engine had been ected; 
the old Newcomen engine of 1769 with a ‘‘duty” of 5,500,000 foot- 

ds per one bushel of Welsh coal had developed into the ved 
engine of 1850 with a “duty” of 60,000,000 foot-pounds; 


the factory system had come into systematic operation—the greatest 
revolution in production in the history of industry; so that when 
England, about pe changed the tariff policy under which she 


had grown great, and started out to impose free trade upon the 
world, it is estimated that her labor-saving machinery represented 
the capacity of 450,000,000 pairs of human hands. 

Inagriculturetheperiod in question saw the perfection of the plow, 
the seeding machine, the grain drill, and the mowing machine. ‘The 
first successful reaper was MceCormicles, invented in 1834, improved. 
in 1847, and first attracting general attention at the London World's 
Fair of 1851, where it took the gold medal, and from which time it 
came rapidly into use. Between 1851 and 1876 nearly 3,000 patents 
were taken out in this country alone for harvesters and their attach- 
ments. The thrashing machine was brought to perfection in 1853. 
The self-binder belongs to a later period, but its effect and that of 
improvements on the inventions named had nothing like the signifi- 
cance for agriculture which the devices that came in from 1850 to 
1873 had. ‘To this period also belongs the beginning of scientific 
agrieulture and the use of imported and manufactured fertilizers 
on a large scale, the systematic and general breeding of cattle, 
horses, and sheep, and the inanguration and . develop- 
ment of the cheese-factory system. 

In manufactures it is sufficient to name the leading processes and 
machines that had become commercially effective in t eriod; the 
cotton gin and spinning jenny, with their principal Reed sen and 
improvements; the power loom, calico printing, and color weaving; 
the hot blast in iron manufacture, perfected by 1845, by which many 
previously refractory ores were rendered reducible,and the cost of 
smelting wasdiminished nearly half; the steam hammer, rolling mill, 
and turning lathe; the Bessemer steel process and the chief improve- 
ments in producing and ew iron, the casting, forging, and roll- 
ing of the heated metal, and the turning and planing of the cold 
metal; the jack, the slotting, key-grooving, milling, and shaping 
machines; the process of assembling, or the making of interchange- 
able parts of machines, permitting the vastly cheaper manufacture 
of articles like watches, clocks, and firearms; the sewing machine, 
dating effectively from about 1850, between when and 1876 about 
2,000 patents connected with it were granted in the United States; 
the pneumatic caisson in engineering, the centrifugal pump, tunnel- 
ing and drilling machinery, and the use of compressed air in connec- 
tion with them; scales and elevator machinery, gang and circular 
saws and sawmill machinery generally, about the xh new depar- 
ture dating from since that time being the use of the band saw ona 
large scale; turning machinery, particularly Blanchard's spoke lathe 
for turning irregular forms; general woodworking machinery for 
planing mills and furniture factories, washing machines and knit- 
ting machines, the principal kinds of boot and shoe machinery, 
especially the McKay sewing machine, which, between 1861, when 
it was perfected, and 1876, had made 225,000,000 pairs of shoes in the 
United States alone; the Westinghouse air brake and its various 
adaptations, electroplating, lithography, and photolithography, 
optical instruments, musical instruments, ice machines, the growth 
of india rubber manufacture, the Goodyear vulcanizing process 
dating from 1844; machinery used in sugar refining and in paper, 
porcelain and glass manufacture, stereotyping and electrotypin 
processes, Bruce’s and other type-casting machines, folding an 
addressing machines, the Gordon job press, and the Adams, Camp- 
bell, Walter, Bullock, and Hoe perfecting printing presses. 

In this connection, remember that there is no branch of industry 
where production has cheapened in any degree approaching that of 
the mining of gold in recent years. Butcheapened gold mining docs 
not seem to have cheapened gold compared with other commodities, 
to any alarming extent. 

The method of operation and the effect of a changing money 
standard are not sufficiently understood. Any convenient medium 
of exchango to which prices had once accommodated themselves 
would soni sufficiently well the mere function of a medium 
of exchange. But when viewed as a measure of the values of all 
other things it is of the very greatest importance that the money 
unit remain as nearly unvarying as possible in value over long 

riods of time. When a man loans another a sum of money he 

dans a certain quantity of purchasing power, for that is what 
money is, Now, absolute justice would require that when the loan 
is repaid it should stand for the same purchasing power as before, 
But if, meantime, money has depreciated—that is, if prices have 
riscn—the same nominal sum when repaid has less purehasing power 
than when borrowed and the lender or creditor really receives less 
than he loaned, the borrower or debtor profiting by the difference. 
On the other hand, if money rises in purchasing power between the 
making of the loan and the repayment, so that the borrower has to 
find more commodities with which to buy the money to pay back 
than the money would buy for him when he borrowed it, then he 
loses the difference and the money lender makes it. 

Now, in eitlier case, the changing standard takes something from 
one man without his deserving to lose it and gives it to another 
who has no right to it. In either case it is a silent robbery. ‘The 
ideal stan would preserve the rights of both debtors and ered- 
itors. Butif a deliberate choice had to be made between a u- 
ally falling and a gradually rising standard, all writers of authority 
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agree, and it is consonant with common sense that morally, eco- 
nomically, politically, and socially the falling standard wonld be 
preferable. Its inevitable losses fall on the creditor, the lender, 
who can better than the debtor endure its effects, and it encourages 
enterprise; while the certain hardships of the rising standard fall 
on the borrower, the debtor, the investor, the captain of industry, 
who can not so well sustain the burden, who has no surplus, but 
is most frequently wiped from the face of the industrial world by 
ihe vanishing of the margin between his property and the auto- 
matically enlarging lien upon it. 

In the latter case the absolutely unavoidable result must be, if 
the evil is permitted to run, that all property will eventually 
belong to those who shall control the ultimate money of the world; 
and t and enterprise, if enterprise and thrift can belong to a 
race of slaves, would plan and save and toil to further fatten the 
overfed fatness of their masters. This is no exaggeration of lan- 

age. It is the speech of truth and soberness. Said Sir Arthur 
Maure Balfour, the real head of the present Conservative Govern- 
ment of England, an earnest bimetallist and-one of the profoundest 
thinkers in Europe, in a speech at Manchester, October 27, 1892: 


But of all conceivable systems of currency, that system is assuredly the worst 
which gives you a standard steadily, continuously, indefinitely appreciating, and 
which, by that very fact, throws a burden upon every man of enterprise, upon 
every man who des; to promote the agricultural or the industrial resources of 
n coant; and benefits no human being whatever but the owner of fixed debts 

gok 


FOE puo» of agricultural products deprive the farmer of the 
means of buying his usual conveniences and necessities, and these 
accumulate on the hands of the manufacturer and retailer, who in 
turn eurtail expenses to the uttermost, discharging labor, which 
then loses its power to consume, and limiting their own consump- 
tion to the barest needs. Thus farmer, manufacturer, tradesman, 
transporter, laborer, all lose patronage and employment, while taxes, 
interest and principal of mortgages, fixed charges, bonded indebt- 
edness, and rents are caine d and remorselessly measuring off 
increasing equivalences in all human products. Under such cir- 
cumstances there is no inducement to enterprise or to investment in 
e industries. No man wants to borrow money to use in a 
usiness in which the fall of prices is sure to eat up his profits. On 
the other hand, the man with money for the same reason does not 
want to put it into business, but prefers either to invest it in gilt- 
edge securities or to let it lie idle and grow. This collects the money 
in the large financial centers and emphasizes the absolute power of 
the money-lender, who must be sought in his lair and who can make 
his own terms with borrowers. It is a bad symptom when “ breed- 
ca money, to use Shylock’s phrase, is Hy a as better business 
policy than embarking it in productive industry. [Applause.] 

The results of an appreciating standard are so hidden in the very 

rocesses of ordinary business that until we stop to look carefully 

or them we are not aware how serious—nay, how fatal—they may 
become. My time will permit only a few illustrations. Between 
1874 and 1885 gold appreciated so that the holders of the public debt 
of England could buy in the latter year £200,000,000 worth more of 
all commodities on the avenge with the principal of the debt as it 
was in 1874 than they could have bought with it in 1874. In other 
words, the property and industry of England were robbed of $1,000,- 
OON in eleven years and a present made of it to the holders of her 

onds. 

The Manufacturer, of February 1, 1896, shows that the gold stand- 
ard has presented English trade since 1890 with a gratuity of nearly 
$250,000,000; also, that the value of farm live stock in the United 
States has fallen in three years $622,000,000. 

The United States paid off about $750,000,000 of her debt between 
1870 and 1884. Yet, as President Andrews has shown, if we reckon 
it in the eight commodities, beef, corn, wheat, oats, pork, cotton, 
coal, and bar iron, the debt was nearly 50 per cent larger afterwards 
than before. 

It is said that in 1866 we could have paid the national debt of this 
Ue ga 14,000,000 bales of cotton. In 1891 it would have taken 
51,000,000 bales to pay what remained due, although meantime we 
had paid 94,000,000 bales on it in principal and interest. In 1866 
we could have paid it with 1,000,000. bushels of wheat. Last 
fall we still owed 2,000,000,000 bushels, after paying 5,000,000,000 
bushels in principal and interest. 

The burden of the gold standard on the world could be fully 
measured only in blood and sweat and tears. 

It is pertinent to this discussion, sir, to answer briefly a conten- 
tion constantly repeated by the Sees of the restoration of 
silver, that silver has fallen because of its enormous overproduction. 
I do not wish to appear dogmatic, but I do say that this ar ent 
is absolutely without foundation. It has been a thousand times 
refuted, but continues to reap: in every discussion as fresh as 
ever and apparently unconscious of its discredit. The famous 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN,] in a public speech in his 
State a year ago, lent the support of his high name to this profound 


error, and in substance it was restated by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Maine - 3 opening this debate. I can not 
hope to stop the tion of convenient and serviceable asser- 


tion, but I can easily show that it is utterly without foundation. 


The following table shows the world’s production of gold and silver 
(coinage value) since 1792. I have added to the table as cited the 
correct figures for 1893 and 1894: 


Production of gold and silver in the world, 1798 to 1892, copied from United States 
Senate Report No.235, page 108, Coinage Laws of the United States, 1792 to 1894, 


Calendar years. Gold. 


$106, 407, 000 
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Thus in the 103 years ending in 1894 the production of gold has ex- 
ceeded that of silver by half a billion of dollars. 

It must be borne in mind that a disproportionate production for an 
one year or a few successive years in the case of the precious me 
is far less significant as affecting relative value than would a similar 
disproportion bein any other kind of commodities. The metals are 
so durable and their existing mass so large compared to the produc- 
tion of any one year, that the value of the whole will show little vari- 
ation. The disproportionate production, to have any visible effect, must 
continue long enough to change materially the relative bulk or mass of the 
whole supply in existence. 

The following table shows how barren must be the attempt to 
connect the fall ofsilver with an alleged disproportionate production: 


Highest and loweet 
Production | Production 
Period. of gold. of silver. in — 
... RE 8821, 086, 000 |$1, 624,217,000 | 16.25t01—15 tol 
1849-1862 ... -...| 1,570, 950,000 | 578. 800, 000 | 15.78 to 1—15.19to1 
1863-1873 ... 1. 190, 175,000 — 615, 225,000 | 15.92 to 1—15.87 tol 
ooo 419, 043, 000 | 2, 687, 833, 000 | 92.56 to 116.17 to 1 
In the first period twice as much silver as gold was produced; in 
the second, three times as much gold as silver; in the third, twice 


as much gold as silver; in the fourth, only 10 per cent more silver 
than gold. Yet during the enormously disproportionate production 
of the first three periods all the variations in the market ratio are 
embraced within a point and a quarter, while in the last gue. 
when production was almost identical in both metals, the ratio 

more sixteen points. To say that this 10 per cent difference 
caused such vast disturbance, while differences hundreds of times 
greater caused no disturbance at all, is to do violence to tho primary 
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suggestions of the reason. Note upon the following chart (to which | 1880, although between those years the gold production was $836,¢ 
650,000 and the silver production only $690,100,000. 

[N. B.—There is a slight error in the tracing of this chart circum 
1815-76, as will be seen at a glance. 
general character.] 


I shall hereafter refer for another purpose) how the fall of silver 
began with the concerted legislative assnults upon it and continued 
by precipitous decline as those assaults were repeated; and con- 
sider, for example, how steep the decline was between 1873 and 
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Market Price Or SILVER 
FROM 1792 To i89 4. 
SHOWING SUBSTANTIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
Witt French Rario(I5%‘ol) Fox80 Years 
AND RUINOUS EFFECTS DEMONETIZATION 


IN 1873 AND SUBSEQUENT YEARS. 


Now, sir, I ask the attention of gentlemen to Chart D, which is 
the last one I shall exhibit. It is a chart which in my judgment is 
absolutely unanswerable on the single gold standard theory. Some 
of its arrangement is original, but the main idea is drawn froma 
document many will recognize. I do not know whether I am cor- 
rectly informed, but I understand that a distinguished gentleman is 
to follow me with the purpose of answering this argument. I hope 
he can. I do not say that itis unanswerable; I simply say that I am 
stating propositions which seem to me like axioms, and that if the 

entleman who follows me can show I am wrong, he will at least 

ave made ono convert from a most pernicious error. 
[For Chart D see page 97.] 

On this chart the production of silver in any given period covered 
by it is taken as the space between the zero line and the silver line 
(marked 8), and the production of gold during the same period is 
indicated by the colored ground. From this it will appear that from 
1800 to 1810 about 32 per cent as much gold as silver was produced ; 
from 1810 to 1820 about 34 per cent as much gold as silver; from 1820 
to 1830 about 49 per cent as much gold as silver; from 1830 to 1840 
about 55 per cent as much gold as silver; from 1840 to 1850 about 
12} per cent more gold than silver; from 1850 to 1855 about 260 per 
cent more gold than silver; from 1855 to 1860 about 250 per cent more 
gold than silver; from 1860 to 1865 about 1663 per cent more gold 

an silver; from 1865 to 1870 about 130 per cent more gold than sil- 
ver; from 1870 to 1875 about 41 per cent more gold than silver; from 
1875 to 1880 about 11 per cent more gold than silver; from 1880 to 
1885 about 83 per cent as mnch gold as silver, and from 1885 to the 
present time about 75 per cent as much gold as silver. 

This table also shows that from 1800 to 1820, when about one- 
third as much gold as silver was produced, but while there were 
in the world of coin and bullion from 32 to 33 tons (ounces would 
do as well) of silver to one ton of gold, you could go into the mar- 
ket and buy an ounce of gold for 15.55 ounces of silver; and that 
from 1820 to 1872 while production oscillated as we have seen, and 
while the relative number of tons of silver in the world's stock 
was all the time becoming less in proportion to the stock of gold, 
falling from 31.1 tons of silver to 1 of gu. to about 22 tons of sil- 
ver to 1 of gold, still the market price remained closely by the 
ratio established by the open mints of France; but that when the 


It does not, however, affect its 


onslaught on silver was commenced in 1873, and the mints were 
shut in its face, notwithstanding that production has continued 
from that day to this nearer equal than at any time in a hundred 
years, and though the bulk of the world's stock of silver in tons has 
for years been almost exactly the old mint and market ratio, namely, 
from 18.6 to 16.1 tons of silver to 1 ton of gold, yet the market 
pues of silver as measured in gold has constantly fallen until in 

ecember, 1894, you could have bought for 1 ounce of gold 34 ounces 
of silver, and the market price to-day is about 32 to 1. No man 
can look that chart in the face and then say that it is the “ enor- 
mous overproduction of silver that has lowered the price." It is 
legislation, foolish, almost criminal legislation that has done this 
thing. [Applause.] 

I undertake to say that if this chartis true there should be an 
explanation forthcoming from the gentlemen who have declared 
that the overproduction of silver is the reason of its fall in price, 
[Applause.] And there is no explanation of this fact, of this colos- 
sal fact, of this to me inexplicable fact (except on one basis, which I 
shall next mention) that, during the period when the bulk ratio 
between silver and gold was rising from 32 to 1 to 16 to 1, the mar- 
ket price fell from 16 to 1 to 34 to 1, 

The only exylanation that I can give is this: That the open mints 
of France afforded a channel through which the two metals could 
and did equably flow, according to the demands of trade, in this 
ultimate money, the one metal or the other predominating accord- 
ing to the demands of commerce and exchange, making of the two 
metals one ultimate money substance of fina] redemption. 

Now, one word more and I shall sit down, for I have abused your 
patience. [Cries of Go on!“ ] I wish to say only this in conclu- 
sion, that the condition in which the suffering gold-standard world 
to-day finds itself, is onethat in my opinion calls loudly for remedy, 
calls londly upon the statemanship of this country, calls londly and 
I pray not hopelessly upon the 3 upon the intelligence, 
upon the courage of the splendid leaders of the grand old Repub- 
lican party, if we have such left, and I believe we have. [Applause.] 
Sir, if a man denies that these things are true, then he may believe 
in . of the present system, but if he believes that this 
picture which I have endeavored to show, of the continual fall of 
commodities and of the rise in gold, and the ruinous effects of it, 
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are due to the fact that part of the ultimate money substance of the 
world has been taken away by law, he can not believe in its perpet- 
uation. He can not supinely submit to its continuance. He will 
arise against it and help put it aside. 
I must not forget, sir, that I 88 to say something about 
wages. I am prompt to admit that the great 3 poliey of 
rotection [applause] has vastly benefited the laboring man in the 
United States. Sir, nobody upon a fit occasion can speak upon that 
great policy with more enthusiastic encomium or more intense con- 
viction than myself. Butit can not do everything. Handicapped 
by the single gold standard it can work out only a portion of its 
roper results. When I plead for bimetallism I plead for the other 
halt of protection. [Applause.] Free trade and the gold standard 
both aim at low prices; are both embodiments of British aggression 
upon the industrial independence of my country. I will resist them 
both to the utmost. [Applause.] : 
Ido not question the fact that protection has had a beneficial 
effect upon wages; but, sir, organized labor is also largely to be 
credited for the maintenance of wages. Diminishing the number 
of hours of labor, lessening the number of 8 organizing 
against proposed reductions, they have nos t their way by one 
method and another and have succeeded to a large degree in ward- 
ing off the natural effects of an appreciating money. Let me add 
thatif you will consider the number of men who have been out of 
employment and the diminished labor of those who have had em- 
ployment the statistics of the rise in wages will appear far less 
imposing than they do now. [Applause-] e laboring man's inter- 
ests are precisely the same as the manufacturer's, the tradesman's, 
and the farmer's in this respect. Aud the policy that is sure to 
wreck all employers in productive industry, if continued, can not 
fail to ruin also the men who work for them. Profits can not dis- 
appear and leave wages untouched. When men that hire labor be- 
come bankrupt,the man who works is very apt to be out of a job. 
The volnminous evidence gathered by the English Parliamentary 
Commission on the deprossion of trade and industry shows conclu- 
sively that wages in Éngland have been long falling and continue 
to fall. In the United States various conditions have prevented the 
full operation of the same cause as yet, but many of its effects are 
already visible and the ultimate result is clearly foreseen by intel- 
ligent laboring men all over the country. "Their attitude is not 
uncertain. They are and will be for a money system that is favor- 
able to industry and that deals justly between man and man. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. HARTMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask again that the 
timeofthegentleman from Minnesota be extended for fifteen minutes. 
Several MEMBERS. Let him have time to conclude his remarks. 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 
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Production of Gold (in Value) 
MEASURED IN SILVER 
1800 - 1894. 


More THAN 
SILVER. 


Mr. TOWNE. Again, sir, am I most grateful to the House and 
most sensible of its kindness, 

Frequent reference is made in this discussion to the experience of 
France in the early part of this century, Now, that Government, 
from 1803 to 1865, and the Latin Union (France, Italy, Greece, Bel- 

ium, and Switzerland) from 1865 to 1873, did maintain the bimetal- 
ic system, with mints open to both gold and silver, and keep them 
practically at par at her mint ratio of 154 to 1. This great fact is 
of such conclusive significance that the advocates of the gold stand- 
ard have not hesitated to fly in the face of history and flatly to deny 
one of the most notorious accomplishments on record. Such denials 
have been made in the course of this debate, and for that reason I 
propose to say a few words upon that subject. 

Soetbeer gives the following as the extreme variations of the mar- 
ket ratio of gold to silver in each decade from 1803 to 1873: 


1 
ue 
ts ES 
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* Extremes during Napoleonic wars. 


An examination of Chart E will confirm the lesson of these figures. 
Foreighty pes theline of market valuo of silver as compared with 
gold runs almost coincidently with the line representing the ratio on 
which the metals were coined at the mint of France. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to ask the gentleman a question for in- 
formation. That,as I understand it,is the price of silver bullion 
in the London market 

Mr. TOWNE. In the London market. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It did not vary at all in the French market. 
Mr.TOWNE. The gentleman from Mississippi is right. Sir Hen 
Hucks Gibbs, for forty years a director of the Bank of Ponent 
some time its governor, a monometallic gold delegate to the inter- 
national convention of 1878, and a bimetallist now and for the 
remainder of his life, declares—and he had personal knowledge for 
many years—that from 1803 to 1873, notwithstanding the fact that 
the law requires nothing of the sort to be done, there was not a day 
when any person could not goto the Bank of France and get either 

gold or silver for the other at the mint ratio. 

.. And here it occurs to me to call attention to the fact that mints 
do not, under systems of free coinage, purchase bullion, nor do iati 
exchange, necessarily, coin of one metal for bullion of the other. 
have seen on this floor indications that some gentlemen appear to 
think that one way we should lose our gold—if we opened the mints 
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to silver—would be in handing it over to designing individuals who 
should bring silver bullion to the mint and“ demand“ gold. The 
open mint exists merely to coin the bullion brought to it and pass 
it back in coin to the owner. The Government stamp can not create 
value. Whether coin when stamped shall be effectual to pass at 
the value-it claims to ee depend upon the use it can com- 
mand. In this respect I agree wholly with the honorable gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. DIiNGLEY], who opened this debate and who now 
does me the honor of listening to me. The whole question of main- 
taining freely coined silver at a parity with gold is one simply of 
[fen it enough to do—subjecting it to large enough demand. 
Applause. 


ut to at ha tothe French coinage. The figures above given are 
authoritative. In considering them it must be remembered that 
they are London market quotations, and that coinage in France was 
free but not gratuitous; all gold and silver brought to the mint was 
coined as desired, but a charge was made for expense of coinage of 
three-tenths of 1 per cent on gold and and 13 per cent on silver. 
The total transportation cost.on coin and bullion during the most 
of that time must have been somewhere about 14 per cent. In 
addition to this, interest was lost on the value of the bullion while 
atthe mint for coinage. These considerations are entirely adequate 
to explain the small variations in the bullion market in London. 
Indeed, these variations show that gold and silver must have cir- 
-culated side by side in France. 

The 5 on the authority of the distinguished econo- 
mist, J. Barr Robertson, shows, in five-year periods, the French 
coinage during the time in question, of both gold and silver. It is 
given in English money because taken from an English document: 


9,402, 020 
2,742,716 
217,640, 234 


Silver was tendered and coined every year, and gold every year 
but 1833 and 1872. When England in 1821 resumed specie payments 
after a long paper régime, the eoinage of gold in France, as will be 
noticed in the table, fell off very much; and when, in 1850 and fol- 
lowing years. the great increased production of gold came into the 
world's suppl ,it was tendered and coined in immense quantities. 
But all this time the mints were coining both metals, and the open 
mint of France, like a pipe between two reservoirs, maintained the 
level of the two masses of metal and was the equalizer of their 
variations, 

Nothing could more beautifully or triumphantly illustrate the 
fundamental principle of bimetallism. The two metals became in 
effect one metal, one primary money mass, to respond to the de- 
mands of debts and business and to support with broader basis the 
credit fabric of the world. Said Mr. Cernuschi, French delegate at 
the monetary conference of 1881: 

The law by placing the yellow metal and the white metal on the same footing, 
by establishing a fixed invariable ratio between , has made them really 
-a single money. i 


Thus, fellow-citizens, they must beconsidered. Thus treated they 
' becomé such a money; and if so, we can regard with perfect equa- 
nimity, when the system is once established, the going out of one 
and the coming in of the other metal. The ebb and flow would be 
a perfectly natural and healthful movement, marking the friction- 
less adjustment of the money volume to the demands of trade and 
of localities. If gold starts to leave us to-day we have nothing to 
take its place; and so we keep hanging on to it, the amount of our 
desire to keep it, the measure of our necessities for it, being regis- 
tered in the fall of the prices of all we produce or make. This is 
the greatest and heaviest premium money can command. If silver 
were also primary money, when gold wanted to go so badly it might 
go, temporarily, and satisfy the wants of somebody who would give 
more for it for the time being than we would. Under present con- 
ditions we pay more than it is worth to keep it. A premium of 50 
per cent paid in allour commodities is to-day the premium on gold in 
the United States. It isn’t worth the sacrifice. 
In this connection I draw oe to the following extract 
‘from the final report of the man commission before mentioned. 
This portion iss ‘by the twelve menibers of the commission, 


pu AEE Ea and all, comprising the greatest specialists in 
g $ 


Sec. 189. Looking then to the vast changes which occurred prior to 1873 in the 
relative production of the two metals without any corresponding disturbance in 
their market value, it ap to us difficult to resist the conclusion that some 
influence was then at work tending to steady the price of silver and to keep the 
ratio which it bore to gold approximately stable. 

Section 192, These considerations seem to suggest the existenceof some steady- 
ing influence in former periods, which has now been removed, and which has left 
the silver market subject to the influence of causes, the full effect of which was 
previously kept in check. The question, therefore, forces itself upon us: Is there 
any other eircumstanee calculated ta effect the relation of silver to gold which 
distinguishes the latter from the earlier? 

Now, undoubtedly the date which forms thedividing line between an epoch of 
approximate fixity in the relative value of golil and silver and one of marked 
instability, is the year-when tho bimetallic system which had previously been in 
forcein the Latin Union ceased to be in full operation; and we are irresistibly led 
to the conclusion that the operation of that system, established as it was in coun- 
tries the population and commerce of Wich were considerable, exerted a material 
infiuence upon the relative values of the two metals. : 

So long as that system was in foree we think that, notwithstanding the changes 
in the production and the use of the precious metals, it kept the market price of 
silverapproximately.steady at the ratio fixed by law between them, namely, 153 to 1. 

Section 193. Nor does it appear to us a — unreasonable to etre that the 
existence in the Latin Union of a bimetallic system with a ratio of 154 to 1 fixed 
between the two metals should have been capable of keeping the market price of 
silver steady at approximately that ratio. 

The view that it could only affect the market price to the extent to which there 
was a demand for it dd in the Latin Union, or to which it was 
actually taken to the mints of those countries, is, we think, fallacious. 

‘The fact that the owner of silver could in the last resort, take it to those mints 
and have it converted into coin which would purchase commodities at the ratio of 
154 of silver to 1 of gold, would, in our opinion, be likely to affect the price of sil- 
ver in the market generally, whoever the purchaser and for whatever country it 
was destined. It^would enable the seller to stand out for a price approximating 
to the legal ratio, and would tend to keep the market steady at about that point. 


The situation in France, and the mature and theory of the 
bimetallic adjustment, are admirably set forth in the following 
eloquent words of Cernuschi in the monetary conference of 1881: 

Until 1874 a clear and:;sonorous voice was always heard PME from the 

2 


undredweights of silver, I will avers 
the.same qnantity;of francs. Let the production of one metal or t 


and nati 
bimetallist, the French have no 
always make exchange for you, if 
other on the basis of 154, and in the two hemispheres the relative value of the two 
metals will always and everywhere be the same, 


The reason why France was able to do this was that her commeree 

was great enough and varied enough to give employment and 
exchange to all the metals.of either kind that were offered for coin- 
age. As I have before said, the test of ability to maintain a parity 
between the metals is the power, founded on extent and variety of 
uses for money, to absorb them in commeree. Whether the United 
States could independently achieve this result is not, perhaps, abso- 
lutelydemonstrable, It is a question of judgment. My own opinion 
is that the task is not beyond us, and that, though some inter- 
national concert is preferable, independent action is much to be 
preferred to the indefinite continuance of the ntsystem. Inthis 
connection I wish merely to call attention, in passing, to the fact 
that it was the powerful influence of the French mint that caused, 
first the gold (When our mint ratio was 15 to and France's 15} to 
1) and then thesilver (when we had changed to 16 to 1) to leave the 
United States and go to France. It was exactly as if a commodity 
were to seek the highest market. But if she took our gold she sent 
us her silver, and vice versa. Tho process was natural and not 
harmful. Doth metals were somewhere performing full money functions 
Jor all the world. 

When asked whether England could-successfully alone undertake 
the maintenance of ‘the parity of gold and silver with open mints, 
Sir Henry Hucks Gibbs said: 

Any great commercial nation can do it. 

We do not sufficiently realize what a powerful nation we are and 
what we can do if we set about it. We need a little of the spirit 
of 1776. [Applause.] Why, we are more afraid of England now, 
after we have grown big enough to whip all creation, than our fathers 
were when they could count no more population than the State of 
Ohio has now. So long as we want her to doit England will manage 
our money system for us, and we may depend on her having an eye 
on England's interests while she is at it. 

I make the assertion that, in nearly every respect, the conditions 
enabling a nation to support a system of bimetallism are to-day 
more favorable to the United States than they were to France from 
1803 to 1878. 

To begin with (see Chart D), from 1803 to 1870 the average num- 
ber of ounces of silver in the world in coin and available for coin- 
age was thirty times as greatas the numberof ounces of gold. Yet 
she made it possible during all that time to go into the market and 
buy as much with 152 ounces of silver as could be bought with one 
ounce of gold. 'To-day there are only 16 times as many ounces of 
silver in the world’s stock as of gold. Our ratio of 2 16 to 1 
wonld, to commence with, almost exactly correspond to t naturai 

ratio by weight. Ought it not to be very much easier to float two 
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metals at 16 to 1 when the relative amounts of them are practicall 
just that than to do it when there were twice as many ounces of sil- 
ver to one of gold as the ratio called for? : 

Again, if the demand for the use of a metal is the test of ability 
to maintain it at parity, the case is still stronger. In extent and 
variety of power to give employment to money, the United States 
to-day is immeasurably greater iu respect to the general capacity of 
the world than was France twenty-five and more years ago. Says 
Mulhall, the world’s greatest statistician: 

If we take a survey of mankind in ancient or modern times as regards the phy- 
sical, mechanical, and intellectual force of nations, we find nothing to compare 
with the United States in this t year of 1895. * * * The physical and 


mechanical power which has enabled a community of weodcutters an: 
become in less than one hundred years the nation in the world, is the 
sí 


armers to 


grentest 
e ng arms of men and women, aided by horsepower, machi x 
{fam power ap Hed to the useful arts and — of everyday life. (North 
American Review, J une, 1895.) : 

Therelative extent to which a nation uses steam power illustrates, 
perhaps as well as any one thing can, the degree to which that 
mation is a factor in the world's business and can give money work 
to do. In 1870 the world's steam er, according to Mulhall's 
dictionary of statistics, was 18,460,000 horsepower. Thatof France 
was 1,850,000 horsepower, or little more t 10 per cent of the 
whole. In 1888 the total for the world was 50,150,000 horsepower, 
and of this the share of the United States was 14,400,000, or nearly 
29 per cent. Our share to-day is 16,940,000, almost as great as that 
of all the world in 1870, and fully three times as tin propor- 
— — whole as was that of France in 1870. Here we see, says 


that the United States possesses almost as much enorgy as Great Britain, Ger- 


anany, and collectively. 

In comparing the two countries in respect to commerce, à most 
important point is this: In proportion as the foreign commerce of a 
maiion is small relatively to the entire bulk of trade, it is easy to 
maintain a money system . features. In 1870 
the total exports and imports of the world were, approximately, 
$11,000,000,000, and those of France a little more than $1,100,000,000, 
or about 10 cent of the whole. In 1889 the world’s total was 
nearly $17,000,000,000, and the share of the United States was about 
$1,600,000,000, or nearly 10 per cent. While it is impossible to obtain 
data as to the internal commerce of various countries with com- 
pleteness and accuracy, enough exists to show us that a very much 
genter percentage of the total commerce of France in 1870 was 

oreign than the percentage of the foreign commerce in the total 
trade of this country to-day. It is commonly considered that not 
more than 4 per cent of our trade is with foreign countries, while 
it is safe to say that in France in 1870 fully three times that pro- 
‘portion of her trade was of that character. 

In agriculture I have not at hand the figures for 1870, but Mulhall 

ves the total value of the world's principal agricultural products 

or 1887 at about $19,740,000,000, of which the share of France was 
$2,300,000,000, or somewhat less than 12 ate cent, and that of the 
United States $3,880,000,000, or nearl per cent. There is no 
doubt that the statistics of 1870 and 1895 would show even a much 
greater relative advantage on our part than this. 

In mannfactures France in 1860 produced approximately $1,900,- 
000,000 worth ont of the world’s total of $12,000,000,000, or about 16 

r cent; in 1888, $2,425,000,000 out of $23,000,000,000, or less than 

0 per cent. If her share for 1870 be taken as the average of these 
two years, she would that year have produced about 13 per cent ot 
the world’s manufactures. The United States in 1888 had abont 
$7,215,000,000 worth of manufactures, or over 31 per cent of the 
world’s entire product. In 1870 the railway mileage of France was 
9,770, and thatof the world 128,235, the percentage of France being 
T In 1895, of the world’s 370,281 miles of railway the United States 
had 163,597, being about 44 per cent of the mileage of the entire 
world, and 26,732 miles more than all Europe combined. 

In 1870 the railway freight tonnage of Europe was 401,000,000 tons, 
of which the proportion of France was 52,000,000 tons, or about 13 
percent. In 1888 her share was 78,000,000 out of 765,000,000 tons, 
or 10% per cent; while the tonnage of the United States was 590,- 
000,000 tons, or nearly eight times as much as that of France and 
three-quarters as mnch as that of all Europe. Of a likesignificance 
is the comparative tonnage carried on canals and rivers, being in 
France 14,500,000 tons in 1870 and 24,500,000 in 1885, as against 
51,000,000 tons in the United States in the latter year. The total 
canal and river mileage of France is 7,730, and of the United States 
51,834, or 30 per cent of the world's mileage of that character. Add 
to this the enormous capacity of our great lake system, and the un- 
equaled facilities for the development of internal commerce can be 
partially realized. 

But the most convincing comparison as a basis of judgment of 
the matter in hand, is as to the relative banking power of France 
in 1870 and the United States in 1890 (the statistics for 1895 not 
being at my present command), in proportion to the total bankin 

wer of the world at those respective dates. In 1870 the world’s 

oR aoe was about $8,000,000,000, and that of France was 
:$320,000,000, or 4 percent. In 1890, and the proportion is still more 
. favorable to us in 1895, the world's banking power was nearly 
'€16,000,000,000, and that of the United States was 32 per cent of 


that tremendous aggregate, or $5,150,000,000. Of course the gold- 
standard men will point to the doubling of the banking capacity of 
the world in the last twenty odd years as proof of the diminis. 
need of money, and will cite the very exceptional equipment of 
this conntry in that — as an argument that we can not use any 
more primary money. But it is too plain for dispute that this great 

wth in the world's means of economizing gold, coinciding, as it 

oes, so closely with the steps by which the volume of ultimate 

money has been deliberately curtailed, gives convincing support to 
our position that more primary money is acrying need of the world. 
Credit has been expanded to the utmost, far beyond the safety 
limit; gold has appreciated beyond all precedent; and to try to. 
meet the demands of business this banking power has been evolved. 
It is an exact index of the increased need for primary or real 
money, and shows conclusively that thg capacity of the United 
States to-day to absorb a new supply of real money is almost incal- 
enlable. These considerations are much enforced by the fact that 
our vast territory of just touched possibilities, with its constantly 
multiplying population, affords incomparable scope for the opera- 
tion and expansion of the energizing functions of an adequate sup- 
mye primary money. 

ow, sir, as we have seen, there is a demand in the world fora 
large additional amount of primary money. The enormous appre- 
ciation of gold and the almost incalculable multiplication of credits 
are incontestable oer of it. The supply of gold bas not for many 
years come anywhere near keeping pace with the demand, so that 
even the increasing facilities for ong it, of which our gold friends 
have so much to say, have not availed to keep it from rising ruin- 
ously. Dr. Soetbeerand others haveexhibited theimmense growth 
of the demand for gold in the arts and mannfactures. He showed 
how the gold available for coinage averaged $92,000,000 a year from 
1851 oe 2 and nos $24,000,000 a m — — to 1881. er 
says that during the fifty years, 1831— the consumption o 
was 160 tons more than the production. In an article in the Nine- 
teenth Century Magazine for November, 1889, the great statistician 
and gold monometallist, Giffen, said: 

The precious metals, it is admitted on all sides, have an-extensive nommonetary 
use. ey are merchandise as well as money. But few people realize that prob- 
ably this mommonetary use is preponderant over the monetary use i 8 
About two-thirds of the gold annually produced is taken for the arts; and if the 
— p ner x erred — being — Sas n —— or for the 
— to the entixe annual production. 

Professor Bemis, the brilliant young economist of Chicago, has 
recently shown, from perfectly reliable sources, that during the nine 
years last past there has been available for addition to the world’s 
stock of circulating gold money not over $15,000,000 of new gold all 


entleman tell the 


| told. 


Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Will the 


House how much the economic pm of gold in commerce has 
increased in the last fifty years? Has it not increased several thou- 
sand fold? 


Mr. TOWNE. Mr. Chairman, I understand the gentleman's ques- 
tion to refer to the common argumentof gold-standard theorists, that 
the conclusions drawn by all statesmen and economists down to 
recent years as to the limited ability of coin to discharge commer- 
cial functions have been abrogated and overthrown by modern in- 
ventions that have facilitated exchange, as checks, clearing-house 
certificates, book credits, and such things. Is that what the gentle- 
man referred to in his question? 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Imade it as clear as I could. 
Give yonr own answer. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman pardon me a moment? 

Mr. TOWNE. I must decline to yield just now, Mr. Chairman, to 
the gentleman from Indiana. To the question of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts I have only to say this, that it implies one of 
the greatest fallacies with which the case for the single gold stand- 
ard fairly teems, although I never heard this partienlar weakness 
so strongly stated as by the gentleman from Massachusetts. The 
idea is that, by reason of some modern hocus pocus you can compel 
a limited amount of real money to go on forever doing an unlimited 
amount or work. [Langhter nnd applause.] They say, ‘It does 
not make any difference how much ultimate money you have if you 
only have confidence." No word in their whole armory is so sadly 
overworked as this poor “confidence.” 

Confidence in what? I take it these gentlemen can not mean that 
childlike and bland and innocent reliance upon the established 
moral order of the universe which is sometimes implied in the word 
* confidence." No, sir; these gentlemen use it as a business word, 
in a practical sense, and so nsed it has reference entirely to the 
confidence which you must feel in the ability of a man or an insti- 
tution that is making unlimited and multiplying promises, at some 
time to redeem those qae [Laughter and applause.] That is 
what it means; and how such confidence operates is illustrated 
from time to time when under the spur and whip of this pernicious 
doctrine, credits are expanded on the basis of a few gold dollars, the 
gold itself constantly growing relatively less and the various forms 
of its credit tatives becoming constantly and abeo 
e until finally you have a huge, distorted, swaying, infi 

brio of credit upon an ever-narrowing base of gold. while 
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you stand there making your boast in the very face and eyes of the 
world of what a tremendous amount of business you are able to do 
E ew an infinitesimal amount of gold, you ask men to have “con- 


ence" in the operation. [Apre] Ah, sir, let not gentlemen 
deceive themselves, The world has not outgrown either the obli- 
gations or the limitations of honesty. All these instruments of 
credit, Mr. Chairman, are themselves but the expression of the gold 
measure, If you extend credit to a man you extend so many dol- 
lars of credit; and if the stuff out of which the dollar is made is 


owing scarcer, the eredit is correspondingly growing bigger, eat- 
Fee up more and more commodities, just as the gold dollar does that 
measures the credit. [Applause. E 


Says the great English economist, Jevons: 

Prices temporarily may rise or fall independently of the quantity of gold in 
the country. Credit gives a certain latitude without rendering prices ul ly 
independent of gold. (Investigations in Currency, page 32.) 

And Huskisson, the famous British statesman and financier, in his 
e on the depreciation of the currency sustains the propo- 
sition: 

Price, therefore, is the value of any given article in the currency with reference 
to which that article is measured, and must of course be varied by any variation 
in the quantity of gold and silver contained in such currency. 

An acute writer, Dr. W. H. Smith, in a recent work says: 

The volume of basic money fixes the volume of representative money ( 
money issued by the Government). In turn the volume of both representative 
money and basie money controls the volume of credits that act as money, and the 
quantity of all these, with the exchanges to be made and payments to be met, fix 
poeet Thus indirectly the prices of commodities in a country are fixed and con- 

lled by the volume of ic money. 

Sir, under the stress and impulse of commercial development the 
world's need of money hae overtaken and passed the supply of 
metal for the purpose long ago, and has for many years explored all 
the avenues of invention for substitutes and economies to eke ont 
the inadequate amount of ultimate money. The limit was long 
since reached. Ioan not now take the time to prove, but I assert 
with no dread of contradiction that the actual proportionate use of 
money among the people to-day is very much greater than it was 
fo ears ago. Says a great authority, Professor Kinley (Journal 
of Political Economy, March, 1895) : 

After a certain point of development in the nse of credit instruments, there is 
no further relative increase, but rather, possibly, a slight decrease. 

The true fiatist, Mr. Chairman, is your modern American gold- 
standard advocate. The logic of his argument leads to a money 
base so small and a credit top so large that confidence“ is to take 
the place of redemption; and confidence never realized is only an- 
other name for irredeemability. For “populism” that outpopu- 
lists your Populist, commend me to your gold-standard extremist. 

Sir, I think I have heard the gentleman from Massachusetts speak 
of increasing the resources of the banks so as to permit them to 
enlarge their accommodations to customers. We are to assume, 
then, from these arguments, that the extent of accommodation is 
limited to the present rate of expansion, and that there must be 
some way of increasing the reserves in order to permit the piling 
on of additional credits at-the rate of four or five dollars for one. 
Increasing the reserves means increasing the ultimate substance 
that must in the end make good every dollar of credit and every 
promise made by bank or Government in the nature of credit. It is 
more ultimate money that the world wants, and must have. [Ap- 

lause.] And I warn gentlemen upon this floor—not as a prophet, 
but as one who has always lived near to the people, and by the grace 
of God means always to continue near the people—our duty must 
not be neglected. 1 tell you I know what the people are thinkin 
and what moy are feeling in this year of grace 1896. [Applause. 
They know that the constricting gold standard is existing by the 
permission and growing at the cost of the manhood and the enter- 
prise of the nniverse [applause], and that the time will come when 
a stop must be put to it. 

Mr. HARDY. After your elaborate remarks, will you now state 
in a few words what you want the Republican party to do? 

Mr. TOWNE. Mr. Chairman, it is to the great Republican party 
at such a crisis that the people turn with hopefulness, even as in 
times past, when the hour was heavy and the way was dark, they 
groped anxiously that they might find and clasp with their hands 
the hand of the Republican party, and thus be led again to the 
heights of e and along the paths of prosperity. Spp] 
a Republican party has not yet declared for a single gold stand- 

Mr. HARDY and others. And never will. 

Mr. TOWNE. And I pray Heaven it never will. But what is ex- 
ponien now, Mr. Chairman, of the Republican party is a prompt and 

efinite proposition as to what it intends to do. 

Mr. Harpy rose. 

Mr. TOWNE. No, I decline to yield further to the gentleman. Sir, 
Iam not strenuous upon having my way. While I should infinitely 
pae that the nations undertake this regeneration together, yet I 

elieve that the United States of America, with its unlimited re- 
sources, with its manhood representing an energy that Mulhall says 
is quite equal to that of the Englishman, the German, and the 
Frenchman combined [applause], with a population of seventy mil- 
lions; with an area wal to all Europe, and a large part of which is 
undeveloped and n: the quickening assistance of an affluent, ulti- 
mate money, with one-third of the banking power of Christendom, 


showing its absorptive capacity over the money of all the world 
that should seek employment here, with one-third of the steam 
power (which is the basis of industry and of business to-day) of all 
the earth, I believe the United States could, with all this marvelous 
energy, with its gern card nnd variety of commerce, a proper care 
for which would enable it to become the clearing house for this 
hemisphere, as Blaine fondly hoped it might become [applause], I 
say the Republican party might, by opening the mints of this Gov- 
ernmentand giving to silverthe same privileges now bestowed upon 
gold, maintain the two metals at a P sea at the old coinage ratio. 
Applause.] It would be easier for us to do it than it was for 
nee, because France had to do it and did it when the natural 
bulk ratio of silver to gold was 32 to 1, while with us it is proposed 
to make the ratio practically identical with that which the metals 
sustain to each other by bulk to-day. Nor, sir, is there anywhere 
any flood of silver" to swamp the mint. I can not now pause to 
prove this, but it is absolutely true. Nearly all existing silver now 
circulates at a token-parity, or a virtual redemption parity, with 
gold, and would gain nothing by coming here, What we want is 
to take the silver from the top, and put it beside gold at the bottom, 
of the money structure. 

If we can not do the work in an independent way—if I am deceived 
in thinking that we p, ee us do it in some other way. If some- 
body proposes in this Congress to restore the ultimate money fune- 
tion to silver in any practicable way, he shall have my vote. The 
main thing is to take away from gold its universal and exclusive 
necessity, that keeps all the nations and all the men of the world 
in a scramble for it at the constantly growing cost of their happi- 
ness and their substance. [Applause.] 

Restore the full money function to silver in some way, and do it 
speedily. Say even that you will do it three or four years from 
now, with such other nations as you may be able to induce to asso- 
ciate with you, and I will vote for the proposition. Say that you 
will tax incoming silver, and coin only the American product, and I 
will vote for it. Say that you will coin silver upon an interna- 
tional basis, without the consent of England (which you can never 
get so long as the Rothschilds have that country by the throat); 
say that you will do it in combination with France and Germany,— 
and there onght to be no question in the mind of any reasonable 
man that these three nations could sustain the parity of the metals, — 
say you will do that, and I will vote for it. know that all legis- 
lation is a compromise, and even in this great matter I will com- 
promise to almost any limit on the means if only the end be openly 
avowed and speedily sought. 

But what I say, Mr. Chairman, is that the Republican party must 
at this time make up its mind to do something. The people of the 
United States have passed a vote of confidence in the Republican 
party; that is all. e must now justify that confidence y being 
cqual to the emergencies that confront tho people. Our platform 
pledges us explicitly to the rehabilitation of silver, to make it 
“ standard money," even as gold is. The people want that done. 
They have not yet decided exactly how, perhaps, but that is what 
they elected us for—to find out how, to show them the way and lead 
therein. Be assured, sir, if we fail to do what they want done they 
are notso untrained in managing their affairs but that they will find 
somebody else to do it. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not think to have spoken so long. I did not 
think that I could have abused the courtesy of the House to such an 
extent. But the question is most important and well-nigh exhaust- 
less. Even now IL am conscious of having omitted many things that 
ought to be said. I thank the House very much for extending my 
time and for the unusual compliment of its general and prolonged 
attention. I desire to express my gratitude for this indulgence, and 
shall endeavor not to be thus again a debtor during this session. 

But, sir, I could not be silent. I love my country. I can not 
endure to see her suffer without relief when relief is within call. 
And the Republican party is dear to me. My ancestors were Feder- 
alists and Whigsof New England. My father followed the standard 
of Fremont and Dayton to the glorious defeat of 1856. The infane 
of the Republican party rocked my own cradle. Since my youth 
have treasured the deathless fame of its great leaders, studied and 

professed its doctrines, benefited by its policies, and wielded cease- 
lesly what little strength was mine in its strenuous contests for the 
confidence of the people. My anxiety that it shall now rise level 
with the emergency that meets us is greater than I can express. 

Sir, we are told in an old German legend how a monster, Alberic, 
became possessed of a magic ring of gold which gave him unlimited 
power, which power he used in heaping up and hoarding all the 

oid and wealth of the world; and that he fashioned for himself a 

elmet of gold that enabled him at will to become invisible to men 
orto take upon himself any form he pleased. And the world, it 
is said, was at the mercy of that monster until the god Wotan 
appeared and took him captive while, in the insolence of his power, 
he was boastfully wearing his most odious sbape. If, sir, there is 
in this country to-day a malevolent power, with ring and helmet 
of gold, now invisible and now terrible in aspect, as it either 
insidiously or openly undermines the foundations of liberty, could 
there be forthe Republican party a more glorious destiny than 
like the god in the story, to come to the relief of the people. [Loud - 
and prolonged applause. 
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Revenue. 


SPEECH 


HON. ADOLPH MEYER, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 12, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, 
and to authorize the e of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 


Mr. MEYER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We are confronted with some of the greatest 
problems of government which can be presented to the attention 
of the American Congress. It was but the other day that we 
were called upon to deal with the question of reaffirming and 
maintaining the national principle of the Monroe doctrine, a prin- 
ciple essential to our ety, peace, and honor, endeared to the 
American mind and conscience by over seventy years of prescrip- 
tion and by the wisdom of a long roll of illustrious American 
statesmen, and confirmed to our own judgment by recent and 
signal examples of the partition of the continent of Africa by 
greedy foreign governments and by ju ced ecce for similar 
operations in the vast regions of Asia. eed some of these acts 
of s spoliation and conquest have been accomplished during our own 
short session. I was glad to observe when this question came be- 
fore Congress that the manly, wise, and, I may add, moderate 
action of the UNS of we United P" found a ren cor- 
dial response in Congress and by the people, cies quay ive of sec- 
tional or party lines. It was a grand spectacle of a at and 
united people. The unanimity and firmness exhibited by all the 
departments of the Government, supported by the popular voice, 
has already had its effect abroad. 


SALISBURY’S REPLY ON VENEZUELA BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


The reply of Lord Salisbury to Secretary Olney, couched under 
diplomatic forms and phrases of politeness and courtesy, was yet 
full of thinly concealed disregard for the protest of this country. 
Its leading idea was to brush away with contempt, and in the last 
resort with violence, every barrier to the greed of England for fur- 
ther territory on this continent. Thesuggestion of arbitration, so 
kindly and earnestly made by the Uni tates Government, was 
firmly repelled, and it was made obvious to us all that the plan was 
for the British Government, backed by powerful fleets and armies, 


to pursue its own will against a weak and unoffending American 
Republic. The message of the President and the speed adoption 
of his recommendations by Congress have happily brought the 


British le to make a calm review of the whole subject. The 
attitude of the United States was eminently moderate and dis- 
interested. I am rejoiced to note that the healthy common sense 
of the British people has compelled an entire change of tone on 
the part of their rulers. The Queen's speech to Parliament is 
courteous and pacific in its reference to this country, and the dis- 
cussions of the Venezuelan question by Sir William Vernon Har- 
court and by Balfour arenot only friendly in tone, but they contain 
a substantial admission of the justice of our position and of the 
propriety of our methods in dealing with the subject. The final 
result, I rejoice to believe, will be peace—but peace with honor 
and Ue both to England and Venezuela—and a better under- 
standing throughout the world of our country as one of the fore- 
most leaders in the cause of peace and fair dealing among all the 
nations. [Applause.] 
NATIONAL HONOR AND INTERESTS MUST BE GUARDED. 

But, sir, there are two thoughts that arise to my mind in this 
connection which, without taking time to elaborate them, I wish 
to impress upon this House. First, in order to perform our duty 
to ourselves and to future generations of Americans, to guard the 
national honor and interests, and, if need be, unfortunately, to 
cope in the last resort with a powerful wrongdoer, it is indispen- 
sable that we should at once carefully study our military and naval 
preparation in order to supply its manifest deficiencies. The lat- 
terarm of nationaldefense should be steadily augmented, strength- 
ened, and developed until our naval powershall be commensurate 
with our commercial marine, our vast and growing trade, and 
our just maritime aspirations, and our extended coast bordering 
the two greatest oceans of the globe for over 6,000 miles. 


SECTIONAL POLITICS SHOULD BE BANISHED. 


Another thought that I can not forbear to present is that sec- 
tional politics should be banished from our party contentions and 


from the American statute book. A great party has for long 


years past sought the political power of this country mainly on 
the idea of hatred and by the method of fomenting sectional prej- 
udice against the South. In this lastcrisis in which, as if by fire 
in a crucible, the manhood and patriotism of all citizens were 
tested, the South stood forth more firm and resolute for the Ameri- 
can a orga than any other section of this great Republic. Itmat- 
tered not that her coasts and cities were more e han any 
other. The Southern people did not, in that trymg hour, stop to 
consider whether the present system of taxation and expenditure 
was partial and unjust to the Sonth or not, or that there yet lin- 

in our statute book, thirty years after the war cl at Ap- 
pomattox, a clause of disfranchisement, opprobrium, and insult to 
allex-Confederates. 'They saw and would see only the flag of the 
common country, but the Republican who can now read that 
statute of proscription and not join promptly in its repeal ought 
to hang his head in shame when he reflects upon the devoted 
bearing of the Southern people in the hour when it was vital that 
we should all stand uni as one man. The exceptions of a 
treasonable British spirit are all in the East. 

FINANCE, TAXATION, AND REVENUE. 

But, sir, I wish to speak very briefly to-day upon the great ques- 
tions of finance, taxation, and revenue. ese questions are not 
new. They have been debated for long months and years, and yet 
remain unsolved. They are serious, important, and difficult. Sir 
you find a radical disagreement on the most important branches 
these questions, both among Democrats and among Republicans. 
With such wide differences of opinion among honest, sincere, and 
able men, Ineed not say that hasty and mae isan legislation 
upon them is unwise, if not criminal. The subject of an addition to 
our revenue, which I propose specially to consider, is not one to be 

i of by a secret clique or cabal of leaders gathered to- 
ther in the hurried hours of the Christmas holidays, with one- 
of Con, dispersed to their homes. It was not right to 
deny fair and full debate on such a pen question or the oppor- 
tunity to members for a full and fair examination of the - 
The question of revenue, whether more revenue is needed or not, 
and if needed how it is to be raised, and the question of providi 
for the protection of the public credit whether upon this or tha 
theory of finance, are topics too vast and momentous to be dis- 
posed of by a secret caucus of a dozen members, and forced 
through an uninformed or half-informed House of Representa- 
tives by whip and spur. It is not by such methods as this that 
this House can discharge its great duty to the tribunal of public 
opinion. Legislation thus hastily hatched and patched up is DO 
apt to be un wise and unjust, and it is certain to be dangerous. It 
is an alarming violation of the very essence of free government. 

Our Government rests on the principle borrowed from our Eng- 
lish ancestors that all taxes be imposed by their representa- 
tives in Congress, aye, in this very House; but what is the value 


of this important and all- ing constitutional provision if 
the machinations of a , Secret, and self-constituted caucus 
opportunity for proper examination of the proposed measure and 


for debate and amendmentis substantially denied? It may betrue 
that some shallow politicians may favor a crude measure thus de- 
vised as a good party maneuver, or as an aid to this or that man's 
ambition for a Presidential nomination, but, unless I greatly mis- 
take their temper, a free people not dex d to submit to 1 
will view such proceedings with alarm and disapproval. Even in 
time of war such hasty and See methods would not be justi- 
fiable. The illustrious men of our earlier history did not thus 
rashly legislate. But, sir, it has been well said that— 
Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. [Applause.] 


DEFICIT IN REVENUE NOT TO BE DIMINISHED BY REFUSAL TO CARRY OUT 
CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Thad occasion, Mr. Speaker, on the 14th of February of last year 
in the debate upon the gold bond bill, to submit some extended 
observations upon the public revenues and the public credit. The 
views I then expressed largely anticipated the crisis and the state 
of affairs at the beginning of this session. Time has only served 
to demonstrate the soundness of the suggestions which I then 
deemed it my duty to make. At that time the famous income- 
tax decision by the United States Supreme Court had not been 
rendered, and by Y anyone was it even anticipated. The 
case was not argued before that august tribunal till some time 
afterwards, and it was the month of Mer before that impor- 
tant and far-reaching decision was rendered by which this court 
swept away some thirty-five millions of our revenue. I did not 
venture to anticipate, any more than others did, this decision and 
the consequent reduction of the public revenues. But, sir, I did 
anticipate a deficiency in the revenue, and I expressed my appre- 
hension then with frankness and distinctness. It seemed to me 
that the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury, however great 
his financial ability and opportunities for an accurate judgment, 
could not under all the circumstances be relied on. I said: 

I need not point that the Secretary's estimates of an improved revenue 


ciency lasts it must be met ion or by using the proceeds of 
fondi. carrving with tt en iaurease Of ODF bonded debi. » 


the that will not 
meet before December, 1895, I think “it Mold ine wie oe tion to do at 
and to make a provision for an increase of 


It has developed as I anticipated, although I did not then esti- 
mate for a deficiency based on the annulment of the income-tax 
revenue. I foreseen that decision, I should have felt it my 
duty to advise an increase of at least fifty or sixty millions of reve- 
nue instead of only thirty millions. I take no ure, sir, in the 
fulfillment of my anticipations and fears expressed a year since. 
I should rejoice if the return of general prosperity throughout the 
Union had brought with it expanding revenues and created the 
Surplus expec F iate fruit of the tariff 
bill of August, 1894, 

What is our condition to-day? Does any man need to be told 
that it is by applying the proceeds of three se te bond sales, 
aggregating $162,000,000, which yielded some $182,171,195, to the 
current expenses of the Government that we had in the Treasury 
on December 1, 1895, a balance, according to the Secretary’s report, 
of $98,072,420.80 in excess of the actual gold reserve on that day? 
For the fiscal year which ended June 20, 1895, the Secre re- 
ports a deficit of $42,805,223.18, instead of the deficit of $20,000,000 
as estimated in his Fa ee on the state of the finances for the year 
1894. And how is it that this deficit was only $42,805,223? 

COMPTROLLER BOWLER'S ARBITRARY ACTION. 

Iwill not undertake to point out all the methods by which the 
deficit has been kept down to that mark, but I can not forbear in 
this connection to speak of the arbitrary, illegal, and unconsti- 
tutional act of the Comptroller of the Treas partment in re- 
fusing to execute the law of March 2, 1895, N 
for the sundry civil mses of the Government. is act ap- 
8 some $238,289.08 to pay the producers of sugar who 

complied with the bounty law contained in Schedule E of the 
tariff M 3 1, N . Sec- 
retary Treasury should pay the bounty stip ‘or sugar 
produced and manufactured prior to Angust 28, 1894. 

In the same statute of March 2, 1895, to which I have referred, 
it was further enacted that there should be paid to the producers 


of s who had complied with the bounty law, and who would 
have been entitled to receive a license, a bounty of eight-tenths of a 
cent pound on the sugars testing not less than 80 cent 


per 
wn in the United States between the 28th of August, 1894, and 
e 30th of June, 1895, and for this purpose the sum of $5,000,000 
was appropriated. These two sums aggregate $5,238,289, and 
if thelaw of Congress had been honestly executed, as this officer 
was sworn to do by his official oath, the money would have 
been paid and the deficit arising in the last or in the current fiscal 
year would have been eres nr that sum of five millions than it 
now appears to be by the etary's statement. For the current 
Secretary estimates a deficiency of $17,000,000. I hope 
may be right as to his estimates of increased revenues, and 


ry 

lawmaking power of the United States Government upon the 
BUM pratanes that in the opinion of a subordinate officer of 
the Treasury De nt the appropriations are unconstitutional 
and that both President and have been guilty of 
gross usurpation. But, sir, waiving this point, it is clear to the 
simplest observation that without using the proceeds of bond sales 
our revenues are not equal to our -usual and n expendi- 
tures. I do not propose now to discuss the causes of the deficiency 
any further than 1 did last February. Whatever may be the 
causes of the deficiency, I assert now, as I did many months ago, 
that instead of relying on the proceeds of bond sales to meet cur- 
rent expenses or supply deficiencies, we should proceed carefully 
and energetically to take such steps as will make the revenues of 
the Government equal to its expenditures. [Applause.] 

RETRENCHMENT OF EXPENDITURES. 

Asfor cutting down our expenditures, while I am generally 
favorable to economy, I can not see how the ordinary expendi- 
tures, outside of the ves pension list bequeathed to us by the 

ublican Con of 1890, can be retrenched to any consider- 
able extent. ere, indeed, are we to begin our retrenchment? 
Our appropriation for foreign intercourse is a very &mall one, 
and truly insignificant for a greatcountry. OurArmyis smaller 
than many think it should bein time of peace, and would cer- 
tainly be found pitifully small if we should have to engage in 
war. Our Navy is comparatively small. It is only the sixth or 
seventh in power upon the seas. Shall we be content with such a 
diminutive naval force as actually encourages second-rate powers 
to violate our national rights? a navy which is not one-fifth 
in He ap gatas that of Great Britain worthy of this great Re- 
public, an 


are we to refuse adequate appropriations even for | the 


to man our ships and for seamen and dry docks? Ought we 


guns 
not, on the contrary, by steady and wise steps to increase our 
Navy promptly and liberally—not for purposes of war, aggression, 
and conquest, but as a measure of peace, by inspiring respect 
for our flag by foreign and distant powers? 1 

Our Indian service can not well be reduced. Our postal service 
pays for itself. Our appropriations for rivers and harbors are 
now made biennially, and considering our great line of sea coast— 
aggregating some seven or eight thousand miles—and our numer- 
ous rivers and great chain of lakes, and the great increase of 
deep-draft vessels for the needs of modern commerce, are far 
smaller than some nations whose area and necessities for such 
publie works are much inferior toourown. These appropriations 
are much below the positiveand urgent needs of modern commerce. 
So far, therefore, from curtailing our ordinary expenditures, I hold 
that we ought to increase the sums expen in the past for river 
and harbor improvements and for the increase of the Navy and 
the fortifications required, in addition tothe Navy, to protect our 
great cities in the event of war. 
I am aware, sir, that some gentlemen think it a fine thing to 
insist on economy and to send very small a riation bills over 
to the Senate, thus making a grand record of economy for the 
members of this body. isan old dodge. It is a trick which 
the people will be quick to detectand resent. It may indeed help 
an individual here and there, but I would not recommend it to a 
political party or to a Presidential candidate to build their castles 


upon the assumed ignorance or incapacity of the American people. 


HOW SHALL ADDITIONAL REVENUE BE RAISED? 


If it be true, as I insist it is, that we need to keep up or to in- 
crease our appropriations, and will need additional revenue in 
order to square income and outgo, the question next arises, How 
shall this revenue be raised? In my remarks of February 14, 1895, 
I suggested an increase of one-half of a cent per pound on raw 
sugars. This would involvea tax of only 25 cents or less per head 
on the people of this country, but it would yield a revenue of 
at least fifteen to twenty million dollars and would not bear 
hardly on any class of people or on any section. I challenge 
anyone to name a tariff tax which would br 80 lightly on the 
people and yet yield so much to the Government as this tax on 
sugars. I suggested also a tax on successions and a stamp tax on 
bank checks. I venture now to add to this a suggestion that a 
very large revenue might be raised by a small tax on the passen- 
ger receipts of the railroads of the country, a tax which would fall 
on a class well able to bear it. It would add the merest trifle to 
the cost of a traveler’s journey, but the aggregate income would 


be very large. 
Mr. penker, I doubt very much whether any considerable addi- 
tion to the revenue could be sec by an increase of the existing 


tariff rates, except by the sugar tax which I now propose, and per- 
haps by some increase of the duties v Gare in the act of 1894 on 
wines and spirits. There is danger that a tax on wool and an in- 
crease of the tax on woolen posi would really defeat revenue in 
the end, but I am willing to examine this question and to decide it 
dispassionately, with a view to raising es Sy revenue possible 
needed under our present conditions, e must not forget that 
in the present financial stringency, which beganfduring President 
Harrison's Administration, the inability of the people to purchase 
and consume has had the effect to diminish importations, and thus 
defeat revenue. This happened in 1874 and 1875 under a Repub- 
lican Administration; it will occur again. 

Sir, there are other features in our internal-revenue system 
which might be studied with a view to a larger revenue. 

I advocate, sir, an honest, faithful effort to raise additional reye- 
nue. Idonotconsider thatthe subject should be trented only from 
the standpoint of favoring manufacturers. Doubtless many of 
them are suffering from the existing stagnation in trade. They 
have my sincere and full N But their case is not near so 
bad as that of the farmer. The condition of the agricultural class 
has been very bad for years past. It is our duty to consider and 
study the causes of this general distress, No mere catchpenny 
contrivance of the party controlling this House will satisfy the 
people. This House must aim at something higher and better 
than the problem of securing the Presidential spoils of office, or it 
will merit and receive pop condemnation. [Applause.] 


UNJUST DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE SUGAR INTERESTS, 


Holding these views, and deeply convinced as I am of their! 
and correctness, I felt constrained to vote against the tariff bill 
which the House lately sent to the Senate. The discrimination 
so plainly and needlessly madeinit against an article which forms 
the greatestindustry of my State is so unfair, unjust, and illo; 
that I could not, even by implication, assent to it. I could not 
stultify myself by favoring a revenue bill which specially and by 
emphasis excludes from the increased duties an which from 

foundation of the Government has been regarded by all con- 
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siderate and great financial minds as the very best subject for pro- 
viding revenue in large quantity with the least burden to the 


people. From the date of the very first tariff law, enacted under 
our Constitution July 1, 1789, until Mio end of the act of October 
1, 1890, or for more than one hundred years of our national his- 
tory, sugar has been recognized by all parties and under all con- 
ditions as entitled to a high place on the list of revenue tariffs. 

I go further and I assert that the recent position of the ub- 
lican leaders taking sugar out of their long list of protected articles 
is wholly indefensibleinlogicandagainstallprecedent. The idea, 
the doctrine, of protection to American industries is not a new one. 
It did not begin with these modern lights, McKinley, ALLISON, 
and ALDRICH, or their associates in this Congress. I mean no dis- 
paragement to these gentlemen when I suggest that they are not 
to be com to such great financiers and statesmen as Alexan- 
der Hamilton, John Adams, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, George 
Evans, Thaddeus Stevens, and many others who, from 1789 until a 
few years ago, upheld the doctrine of protection. Be the dogma of 
protection wise or unwise, be it sound or unsound, none can deny 
that it has been upheld, championed, and expounded by some of 
the mightiest intellects of America. Not oneof these great minds 
of the past ever proposed toexclude sugar from the list of dutiable 
or protected articles. How could they have done so logically with 
a great industry, employing hundreds of thousands of people? 
How could they speak in one breath of making this country inde- 
pendent of foreign nations and in the next breath so construct a 
tariff as to make this country depend fora great and necessary 
article of its food supply upon importations from Cuba, Demerara, 
and Germany? 'These great men may have, as some would say, 
espoused a false theory of government, but they were able, hon- 
orable, patriotic, and consistent. Their legislative projects in 
finance drew no inspiration from party or sectionalmalice. "Their 
aims were lofty and aboveboard. [Applause.] 

Now, sir, why is it that the Republican leaders have made this 
discrimination inst sugar, increasing duties on the general 
tariff list 15 per cent of the existing duty, but carefully avoiding 
the article of raw sugar? It has been intimated that the fear of a 
gigantic trust and dread of its all powerful influence is the prime 
cause of this invidious discrimination in the bill. It will not be 
forgotten, sir, that in the first tariff bill in our whole history that 
ever put sugar on the free list, I mean the so-called McKinley bill 
of October. 1890, thefamous sugar trust was carefully protected. 
They wanted cheap foreign sugar in order to refine and manufac- 
ture, and they got it. They wunted liberal, aye, pee duties 
on foreign refined sugar, and the ublican leaders gave it to 
them with a free, generous hand. ə sugar trust grew, flour- 
ished, abounded yet more and more until it is now a great power 
in our land and an object of profound reverence by a certain class 
of politicians. But, sir, I am reluctant to believe that the idea of 
pandering to this trust was the sole, dominating idea that led to 
the action of the framers of this bill on excluding American-grown 
sugar made from beets or cane from its benefits. 

REPUBLICAN MOTIVES FOR ANTAGONISM TO SUGAR. 

Iam sorry to be forced to the conclusion that there is another 
motive for this war upon the sugar-producing interest of Louisi- 
ana which is hardly more creditable than the other. The Repub- 
lican party has dealt with the State of Louisiana in the past with 
oo An The A žecital of DR e x of . 

ilitary rule, carpet-bag pillage, for which they are msible 
will always stain the pages of American histo: The heirs and 
successors of the party which perpetrated these foul crimes against 
civilization and humanity can not be made to learn that the way 
to win the confidence and good will of a people is by acts of kind- 
ness and generosity, gentleness and consideration. The attitude 
of the Republican party toward Louisiana and the whole South is 
one of insolent superiority, harshness, and lack of generous con- 
sideration. Their idea is that Louisiana is to be won totheir polit- 
ical embrace by acts of invidious, discriminating legislation; by 
force bills; by telling the Jon there you must vote with us or 
we will starve you out. They have never read, or they have for- 
gotten, ZEsop's fable of the traveler and the cruel north wind, 
which only made the traveler hug his cloak more closely about his 
person. "Their model for governmental policies is Legree, of Un- 
cle Tom's Cabin, the Northern overseer, whose only method was 
the lash and abject submission instead of love. Iassure you, gen- 
tlemen, you can not win the confidence of the people of Louisiana 
in this way. The last time you wielded power in this House you 
passed a force bill that was a disgrace to American legislation, 
and now in this tariff bill of yours it is not difficult to read that 
the spirit of sectional malice still survives, lingers in your breasts, 
and only waits opportunity for a fuller display and . 
I fear that in the minds of Republican leaders this rancor and 
prejudice know no change or abatement, but my hope lies in the 
masses of the American poopie and in the growth of a noble, 
kindly, bap: ober sea and national spirit by good citizens in all 
sections of the Union, [Applause.] 


Silver and Wheat in India and America. 


General} igre it is strictly true that the price of wheat has never been 
higher in Ind than in America, except when e was either a famine to 


abnormally raise prices in India or a triumphant Democracy to 2 


depress prices in America. Instead of himena Berge in to restore 
conditions of 1873, let us pray God to deliver India f ie, and let us 
help the farmers of America to deliver themselves from four years more 
of Grover“ by undoing the blunder of 1892, and the “crime of 1873" can safely 
be left to work out itsown salvation or condemnation. 


SPEEOH 
HON. MARTIN N. JOHNSON, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 6, 1896. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R.2904) to maintain and protect the 
coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of the revenue— 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: There was a short speech made here last night 
by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. SHarrotH] which was a 

ical speech for those who hold his views on this question, and I 

t it as the text for my remarks out of compliment to the gen- 
tleman because it was a fair, concise, correct, and able statement 
of the doctrines which he advocates. If I misrepresent the gentle- 


man in laying down the premises from which I start, I hope he will 
correct me, but Ido not think that will be . Iamsorry that 
his h is not in the RECORD this morning, but I am sure that 
we shall not disagree aboutits substance. e gentleman started 


out with the statement that the trouble in arriving at an agree- 
ment upon this question is that the opposing sides can not agree 
as to the premises. 

That is true, Mr. Chairman. Thetrouble with him and his asso- 
ciate is that they start out with false premises, His premises are 
wrong, his logic is correct, and his conclusions are wrong. His 
first false premise is based upon an inaccurate statement of the 
law of supply and demand. He assumes, and asks us to assume, 
as an axiom that if you reduce by one-half the supply of an arti- 
cle such as gold or silver, or money, you thereby double its pur- 
chasing power. 

That I deny. I admit that by reducing the supply you increase 
the demand, but I deny that by halving the supply you double the 
demand. Ido not deny the possibility of expressing the law of 
supply and 1 some arithmetic or algebraic formula, but 
I do most emphatically deny that the formula 5 


mand 2“ expresses it. As to the extent to which you do increase 
the demand for any article by lessening the supply we can only 
say that that curve of probability has never yet n accurately 


located or scientifically determined; but we do know that it is far 
from being in a geometrical or even an arithmetical ratio. I have 
tried in vain for many years to find in scientific works some math- 
ematically exact statement of the operation of the law of suppl 
and demand. I believe it would vary with different articles, an 
even for the same article at different times and places. If the 
question were confined to this one subject of silver, and if all 
other causes which tended to influence the demand for silver ex- 
20 7 simply the one item of supply were eliminated from the cal- 
culation, then I could draw that curve with absolute arithmetical, 
scientific accuracy, as I have drawn the two curves representing 
the price and production of silver from 1873 to 1894, inclusive, on 
this chart which you see here before you. 

[Nork.—At this point the attendants brought into the Hall some 
charts, about 6 feet square each, mounted on an easel in such a 
manner as to be visible one at a time. The easel was placed in 
the area immediately in front of the Speaker's desk.] 

For Chart No. 1 see page 105.] 

The figures from which this chart is drawn are found on pagos 
238 and 249 of the Annual Report of the Director of the Mint for 
1895, 3 by a table on a page 45 of his 1894 report on pro- 
duction of gold and silver in the United States as to the production 
from 1878 to 1886. 

As a result of the act of 1873, those who believe in free coinage 
assert that silver was! struck down,” destroyed.“ and “ demone- 
tized.” Production increased from 63,000,000 ounces in 1873 to 
167,000,000 ounces in 1894. 

People who think that such words as **destroyed" and “struck 
down" fittingly describe such a growth in a great industry in 
twenty-two years can consistently use the word ** demonetization " 
in 3 the changed condition of silver when its use as a 
money Was increased from practically nothing to about 
8500, 000,000 in this country. 


7 
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le believe, that the 
law of 1873 caused the decline in price of silver. Is it not possible 
that other causes may have been at work? Is it not possible that 
by doubling the production of silver you might reduce its value 
either by one- or by some other fraction? On that theory the 
lines on the chart ought to cross in the year 1890. They actually 


intersect in 1891. 
PRICE OF WHEAT IN INDIA. 


It has been assumed that under free coinage the price of wheat 
has remained steady in India. Asa matter of fact the price of 
wheat has fluctuated up and down there about the same as here. 
The average price there has been nearly twice as high some years 
as others, ranging from 5.25 rupees per maund in 1879 to 2.76 

maund in 1885. 


a cr 
y 3 of the Secretary of the Department of Agricul- 


These men assert, and attempt to make A peop 


ture I have obtained this table giving the price of wheat in eleven 
5 districts of India for every year from 1878 to 1893, 
inclusive. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., Februa: 1896. 


our est of this morning, I inclose here- 
with an exact y of the statistics of wheat prices in India which formed 
the basis of the tabular statement transmitted to you on the 5th instant, 
The re were taken from an official publication entitled Prices and W. 

compiled in the statistical branch of the finance and commerce 
partment of the Indian Government. 
silver rupee of India. 

y, yours, 


DEAR Sin: In accordance with 


e- 
The values are given in terms of the 


J.STERLING MORTON, 
Secretary. 
Hon. MARTIN N. JOHNSON, 
238 Maryland avenue NE., Washington, D. C. 


Average annual price of wheat, first sort, per Indian maund, in selected districts of western India.“ 
[The figures represent rupees and decimals of a rupee.] 


-| 3.67 | 3.60 | 3.75 | 8.87 | 5.53 6.27 | 5.02 
4.26 | 8.64 | 3.96 | 4.14 | 5.25 | 5.57 | 6.95 | 5.22 
3.30 | 2.51 | 2.79 | 8.11 | 5.00 | 5.82 | 5.71 | 4.63 
3.48 | 2.47 | 2.17 | 2.99 | 5.90 | 5.62 | 6.52 | 4.35 

22 | 1.72 | 2.30 | 2.45 | 4.30 | 6.27 | 5.17 | 8.48 
2.92 | 2.78 | 2.72 | 2.74 | 4.28 | 4.88 | 5.08 | 3.37 
3.99 | 8.51 | 3.34 | 3.41 | 4.68 | 5.31 | 5.99 | 4.62 
2.91 | 3.51 | 2.58 | 2.33 | 3.61 | 4.15 | 4.08 | 8.74 
2.48 | 2.48 | 2.24 | 2.17 | 2.61 | £31 | 4.00 | 3.67 
8.07 | 2.65 | 2.86 | 2.61 | 2.97 | 3.51 | 4.07 | 3.28 
2.78 | 2.83 | 2.80 | 1:90 | 2.33 3.88 | 8.47 287 


. | 1892. | 1898. 
3.96 | 4.23 | 4.80 | 3.93 | 3.85 | 4.80 | 4.45 | 4.58 | 4.88 | 3.80 | 4.12 | 4.76 | 4.14 
3.96 | 3.67 | 3.94 | 3.89 | 3.77 | 3.89 | 4.10 | 4.26 | 4.17 | 3.82 | 3.90 | 4.65 | 4.63 
3.17|3.14| 8.20 | 3.12 | 2.90 | 8.17 | 3.82 | 8.50 | 3.73 | 3.46 3.72 | 4.53 | 3.65 
2.25 | 2.00 | 2.16 | 2.08 | 2.46 | 2.40 | 2.55 | 2.04 | 2.62 | 2.32| 2.97 | 4.33 | 3.27 
2.49 | 2.82 | 2.82 | 2.47 | 2.43 | 2.80 | 8.15 | 3.13 | 3.05 | 2.90 | 8.12 3.87 | 3.18 
2.63 | 3.13 | 3.74 | 3.10 | 2.65 | 3.14 | 8.95 | 3.96 | 3.83 | 8.58 | 4.03 | 4.09 | 3.14 
3.51 | 3.61 | 3.98 | 8.39 | 3.13 | 8.58 | 4.84 | 4.47 | 4.52 | 4.12 4.61 | 4.80 | 440 
3.29 | 2.99 | 2.85 | 2.87 | 8.01 | 3.23 | 3.39 | 3.28 | 3.39 | 3.28 | 3.61 | 3.96 | 3.47 
8.99 | 3.01 | 2.93 | 2.67 | 2.67 | 8.08 | 3.44 | 3.24 | 3.09 | 2.87 | 8.32 | 3.48 | 2.86 
2.19 | 2.50 | 2.47 | 1.97 | 1.74 | 2.16 | 3.04 | 8.29 | 2.89 | 2.55 | 2.87 | 2.99 | 2.98 
„„ 8.01 | 3.01 | 2.96 | 2.73 | 2.72 | 3.87 | 3.31 | 8.10 
2.88 | 2.83 | 2.33 | 2.10 | 1.82 | 2.07 | 3.09 | 3.08 | 2.60 | 2.66 | 8.07 | 3.20 | 2.89 


icm Prices and Wages in India, an official document compiled in the statistical branch of the finance and commerce department of India, Calcutta, 


By adding the columns in the foregoing table and dividing by 
the number of districts we obtain the following averages: 


893 
es I have drawn Chart No. 5. 


From these ave 
or Chart No. 5 see 106.] 

This chart No. 5 proves to a mathematical demonstration that 
the price of wheat, measured in silver, has not remained steady 
in India. In fact,the extremes of fluctuation have been greater 
there than in the United States and in other gold-standard coun- 


tries. 

In order to make the lesson of the sree ae and chart 
more easily understood, I have reduced the India ru and 
maunds to the equivalents in United States gold do and 
bushels. 


In making these calculations of equivalents I have availed my- 
self of the extremely valuable and painstaking assistance of the 
accomplished officials of the Department of Agriculture, and take 
this occasion to express my just appreciation of their kindness. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1896. 
DEAR Stn: Complying with your uest of yesterday, I send to you here- 
with tabular 3 the y/ T u 


Th 
pone the tables which you will find on es 101-1 
etin handed to 


can be 
and 160-161 of the bul- 


tural w: s ations 

these tables to United States equivalents was more of a task than at first 

8 and hence it was impossible to trausmit the tables last night as 
0 


Respectfully, yours, J. STERLING MORTON, 


Hon. MARTIN N. JOHNSON. 
238 Maryland avenue NÉ, Washington, D. C. 


[From official blue-book prices and wages in India.] 
Average annual prices of wheat (first sort) per bushel of 60 pounds in certain places of western India. 


19 ($1.63 81.99 $1.77 |$1.43 
1.27 | 1.55 | 1.66 | 1.97 | 1.49 
.96 | 1.47 | 1.74 | 1.62 | 1.32 
.92 | 1.74 | 1.085] 1.84 | 1.24 
-% | 1.27 | 1.57 | 1.46) .99 
„84 1.25 | 1.46 | 1.42 | 8 
1.05 | 1,38 1.58 1.00 1.32 
-T2 | 1.06 | 1.24 | 1.15 | 1.07 
-87| 71.29 | L.27 | 1.05 
80 .87 1.05 1.15 .94 


2 
3 


8 


2 


13 81.20 81.21 81. 10 |$1.06 81. 12 81. 12 81.11 81.00 . 82 

1.13 | 1.04 | 1.11 | 1.09 | L.0£ | 1.01 | 1.08 | 1.08) .98 .91 
.90| .89| .90| .87| .80| .83| .96| .85| .88 2 

84 .57| .61| .58| .68| .62| .64| .64| .@2 „6t 

sI .80| .79| .69| .07| .78| .29| .76| .72 „63 

5 .89|1.05 | .87| .73 | .82|1.00| .96| .90 -62 

1.00 1.08 | 1.12 | .95| .86 | .98 1.22 1.08 | 1.06 87 
94 85 .80| .80| .83| .84| .86| .79| .80 68 

-9 | .86| 75 .74| .80| .87| 78 .73 50 

62 71 .70| .55| .48| .58| 7 .80| .68 , .59 

8| .76| .72] .64 . .61 

-66 | .06 „54 .78| .74| 61 57 


By adding the columns in the foregoing table and dividing by 
the number of districts we obtain the following averages: 


Average price of wheat per bushel in India reduced to equivalents in United 
States gold coin. 


2 


22 E 


BARBERA 


From these averages I haye drawn the followin g chart, No. 2, and 
for the purpose of comparison I have also placed on the same 
chart the curve which appears on Chart No. 4, giving the price of 
wheat in the United States for the same period. 

or Chart No. 2 see page 107.] 

Prices of wheat have sometimes been higher in India and some- 

times in America. 


The fact of these ups and downs admits of no dispute. The 
ay room for disagreement is as to the causes which produced 
em, 
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CHART NO. r.—Report of the Director of the Mint for 1895 (pages 238-249). 
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Our opponents teach and affect to believe that one cause, and 
only one cause, viz, the “crime of 1873,” has produced all these 
ups and downs. We believe and teach that very many causes and 
forces may have combined to produce the resultant. Wheat was 
very high in India from 1877 to 1880. That is a fact. But the 
farmers of India had no wheat for sale during those four years of 
the great famine,” when in some instances they ate human flesh 
for want of wheat bread. In my judgment the famine was quite 
sufficient to account for the price of wheat. 

Wheat was low in the aniol i DM from 1884 to 1888, and 
again these last three years of gr 

Thatisafact. It is alsoa fact t that Mr. Cleveland was Presi- 
dent of the United States during those years. Generally speaking, 
it is strictly true that the price of wheat has never been higher in 
India than in America except when there was either a famine to 
abnormally raise prices in India or a triumphant Democracy 
toabnormally depress prices in America. [Applause.] Instead 
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of w 2 am to restore the conditions of 1873 let us 
ray to nv. ndia from famine, and let us help the 
armers of America to deliver themselves from ‘‘four years more 
of Grover" by undoing the blunder of 1892, and the ‘‘crime of 
1873" can safely be left to work outits own salvation or condemna- 
tion. [Applause.] 

If there were any substantial advantage to be gained by archani 
ing wheat for rupees or for cheap Mexican treo coinage silver d 
lars, the American farmer could easily exchange his good American 
gold dollars for 821 of these cheap coins, and he Would get just 
as many rupees or exicans for a bushel of wheat as his competi- 
tors. Up to this point they would be on an equal footing. The 
only difference in final results would depend on relative smart- 
ness in getting rid of the rupees. 

The farmer in India might be more successful in cheating the 
Ep laboring man out of the qust wages of honest toil than would 

ible in America. That I admit. Depreciated money always 
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CHART NO. 5.—Silver rupees. 


Average annual price of wheat, first sort, per Indian maund, in selected districts of Western India. From “Prices and wages 


in India," an official document compiled in the statistical branch of the finance and commerce department of India. Calcutta, 1894. 
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hits the laborer first and hardest, and the more ignorant he is the 
more heis hit. But when it came to paying out the part that 
goes to the merchant, the banker, and the railroad man it is not 
very likel e the ordinary farmer, either in India or America, 
would ro of the second part in the transaction to any 
alarming rein a ut enough of India. Let us turn now to mat- 
ters nearer home. 

It is extremely fashionable to assert that since 1873 it has - 
ually become harder and harder for the laboring man and the 
farmer to acquire gold or to pay debts. I admit that it has been 
— 5 to get gold or to pay debts now, since 1892, than it ever was 

ore 

The same may also have been the case in a lesser degree during 
the first four years of Grover. But during the years of Repub- 
lican supremacy exactly the reverse was true. e improyement 
was not regular and steady, but it was nevertheless a distinct 


advance. 

now as a Republican and as a Representative, glad to 
render an account of my stewardship and the stewardship of m 
party duris the thirty years when that party was charged wit 


8 for the prosperity of the people and the glory of the 
ublic, I make the statement without fear of su ul con- 
iction that the last and thirtieth year of the thirty years of 
Republican supremacy was the best yn in all our history for the 


laborer and for the farmer, and that was the year of years, before | No. 


or since, when it was easiest to get gold or pay debts. 
That this was true in the case of the farmer I shall attempt to 
prove by a mathematical statistical demonstration. I have also 
gone over the agus in the case of the laborer and hope at some 
ture time to an 8 of Lage yar, A them to the 
House. For the present I will content myself with making the 


890 // 


claim and supporting my position by quoting a single authority— 
** unus, sed leonem." 
On page 6 of thelast annual message of President Harrison, sent 


to Congress December 5, 1892, you will find this statement: 

There never has been a time in our history when work was so abundant or 
when wages were so high, whether measured by the currency in which they 
are paid or by their power to supply the necessaries and comforts of life. 

We were mo prosperon in 1892 than in 1872. We now have 
hard times and have hard times for three years, but in cast- 
m Sons for the causes and remedies of all our ills it is utterly 

eto compare the present with the less pro us period of 
1872 rather than with the more prosperous period ending in 1892. 
Whatever cause produced the present result commi ipmenced. to oper- 
ate and showed its effects after” 1892 and not 1872. 
WHEAT AND SILVER, 

It is a favorite sophistry with our friends on the other side to sa 
that Wheat is cheaper now than in 1873.” Silver was destro 
struck down, and demonetized in 1873,” ‘‘therefore the fall of sil- 
ver caused the fall of wheat.” 

The trouble with that is, that the fall in price of wheat has all, 
or nearly all, taken place since 1891. 

The average farm price of wheat was 83 cents in 1891 and the 
same in 1890, and 92 cents in 1888, in gold, while in 1874 it was 94 
a. 3 paper currency, equal to 84 cents in gold. (See Chart 

When was the wheat farmer most prosperous? 

Answer.—He got the bi t Soape price per bushel in 1881, 
= the whe phy pile of gold per acre in 1891. 

of the foregoing statement I submit the following table, 
Po on page 6 of the urge Mx Report for December, 1895, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
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CHART NO. 2.—Official British India Blue Book. Figures reduced to dollars and bushels by United States Department of Agriculture, February 5, 1896. 
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or Chart No. 3 see , 1892, immediately following each of Mr. Cleveland's elec- 


From the foregoing 


* in the table 
otice the tremendous drop in December, 1884, and AD Doran: 


table I have 


Oe art ila 3. 


on the chart are for December 


= nelly Notice the dead level of low prices during the first four 


years” and 


t three years of Grover. 


presen 
Notice the prompt response of the wheat market to the election 
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CHART NO. 3.—Crop Report, Agricultural Department, for December, 1895 (page 6). 
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of Mr. Harrison in 1888. The wheat market promptly discounted 
the future, as markets always do, without waiting for the cere- 
mony of inauguration day. 

These changes in the price of wheat followed immedi-tely after 
elections in 1884, 1888, and 1892. 

Unless God re the laws of nature and of economics, similar 
results may be looked for in December, 1896. That is the only 
hope of relief I know of for the wheat farmer. 


All other ground 
Is sinking DAA. 


Notice in the table and on the chart how remarkably even the 
area runs—between thirty-four and thirty-nine million acres. 

The biggest pile of gold for the whole crop and the biggest pile 
of gold per acre was got in 1891. 

Five crops under Grover (1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, and 1892) were 
marketed near the eight dollar per acre mark. 

Only one crop (1889) was ever marketed under Republican au- 

ices for less than $9 per acre, and that lacked only 2 cents of the 

e-dollar mark. 

The other three crops marketed under Grover (1893, 1894, and 
m av gone glimmering at $6.16, $6.48, and $6.99 per acre, re- 
spectively. 

The wheat farmers are not unreasonable. They do not expect 
to got rich out of one or two years’ work, but they do expect to 
E a decent living and a moderate profit on their capital and 

bor. Thisthey have not had for the last three years. 

It is very difficult to compute the exact cost of raising an acre 
of wheat. It costs more in some States than in others, more on 
some farms than on others, and more on some fields than on others, 
even on the same farm. 

But I think farmers of experience will generally agree that it 
can not be raised for less than $6 peracre. If so, there has been 
no profit on the average in raising wheat for the last three years. 
Some have gained, but others have lost. Last November pub- 
lished the following table giving, as near as I could, the expense 
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per acre of raising wheat in 1895 on three separate fields on my 
own farm: 


Second | Third 
field. field. 


$L 


First 
field. 


2 


— 


$1. 


Mo 
a| SSSR SN 
Sr SN AAN SN 


Having a railwa m station on my farm, I allow nothing for haul- 
ing tothe railroad. "This item is often as high as a cent a mile 
per bushel. My lands range from $4 to $10 per acre in value, 
which makes the item for interest very much below the average. 

There has been considerable discussion in the local papers of 
North Dakota on these figures. Some claim that they are alto- 
gether too low; but I think those who have given ügures have, 
without exception, quoted lower costs, except in the two items of 
hauling and interest. 

Without specifying items, one may safely say that it is very 
much cheaper to raise wheat now than in 1873, mainly on account 
of the invention of the self-binder. 

It is also reasonable to assume that the farmer ought to get from 
$9 to $12 per acre for his wheat crop, as he always did under Re- 
3 rule, the lowest Ves d $3.98, in 1889, and the highest 

oe $12.86, in 1891. With that he would be prosperous and 

happy. The conditions of 1881 and 1891 can be restored. The 
conditions of 1873 can no more be restored than you can turn back 
the world in its history or the earth in its orbit. 

Turn the other way, boys," as Sheridan said. Victory and 
prosperity do not lie in the direction of'stampeding people after 


India rupees, Mexican 50-cent dollars, or any other kind of cheap 
free-coinage money. Especially do I appeal to you young, bright, 
and brave men of the ublican party not to concede as if it 
were true what is absolutely false as to the glorious achievements 
of the prosperity which took its flight not in 1873 but in 1892. Let 
not the G. O. P. discover you among the crowd of assassins and 
regretfully have to 1 4 5 Thou too!“ 

have gone into this subject of wheat thus at length and in 
detail because it has been more than any other the favorite target 
for the silver lance. I have also had prepared at the De ent 
of Agriculture a table giving the farm prices of corn, wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, buckwheat, potatoes, and hay in December of each 
year from 1870 to 1895. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
DIVISION OF STATISTICS, 
Washington, D. C., February h, 1896. 
ou statement of the farm prices of 
in our conference of to-day. 


HENRY FARQUHAR, 
Actíng Statistician. 


n Srr: I have xoa f hand 
p: agricultural produ as pro; 
very respectfully, ; 


Hon. M. N. JOHNSON, 
House of Represenlati 


Average farm price for the United States of corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
ee potatos, and hay in December of each year from 1870 to 1895, 
inclusive. 


Corn, Wheat, Rye, | Oats, Barley. Puck: | Hay, | Pota- 
Year. per per per per n r per 
bushel. bushel. bushel. ushel. [bushel ahai: 
| 
$0. 549 $0.815 . 0. 845 $0. 784 | $13.82 | 80. 720 
482 -790 è .806 .828 | 15.82 .596 
.998 763 .836 . 138 .829 | 14.53 .599 
,490 70 374 .915 -814 | 13.67 |........ 
.U47 858 - 520 .921 808 | 13.73 677 
.420 7 365 „811 +710 | 12.27 B89 
370 6 81 64 . 125 9.74 655 
.958 A .592 .292 .039 .087 8.60 „H8 
.918 $ .526 .246 .580 . 827 7.21 .589 
.915 „108 - 656 m .589 508 9.2 .436 
39 1 750 30 .066 .594| 11.65 483 
.636 4 - 033 .404 .823 865 | 11.82 .909 
484 . 882 .615 -375 „628 -T29 9.70 557 
E .910 .580 .890 587 .820 8.19 420 
357 645 .519 .280 .A8T .589 8.17 .996 
.928 771 .519 .285 .563 .559 8.71 447 
.906 .087 538 .298 53 .545 8.46 .467 
444 .681 545 .904 .519 . 565 9.97 .082 
.941 .926 -591 +278 .596 .636 8.76 .402 
.283 .098 457 .220 427 .518 1.88 .408 
.506 - 833 .029 .424 - 648 577 1.14 JA 
,406 . 839 774 .915 .540 .579 8.39 .911 
. 303 .024 .D48 317 472 03 8.49 -673 
.865 .538 513 .294 411 .583 8.68 .590 
457 .491 501 824 AR .906 8.54 .596 
.904 .509 .440 .199 -387 .452 8.35 266 


From the foregoing table I have selected wheat, corn, oats, and 
hay for representation on Chart No. 4. 
[For Chart No. 4 see page 110.] 
This chart proves that prices of these farm products did not fall 
from December, 1878, to hubs. 1891: 


| 1878. | 1891. 
Md fce oed Lac · wm o E Ed bushel $0.77 | $9. 
GG ³· AAV T do.... .81 .40 
JJ777õö;ð 2 24 31 
HAE I norgeredauca uus cuscecddapsi uices 2 2p ulia we uin HRS dE CR Ra E ton 7.21 8.39 


Whatever injury was done to the farmer by falling prices was 
done either while we were under the spell of cheap paper money 
previous to December, 1878, or else after the Republicans lost con- 
trol of the country, when the crop of 1892 went to market in 
December, 1892, under the shadows of tariff reform. 

Those fourteen years from 1878 to 1892 cover the only period and 
the entire period in the history of our country when the two car- 
dinal doctrines of the Republican party, viz— 

First. Protection to American industries; and 

Second. Sound money— 
had a chance to do their perfect work. The record for those years 
ismade up. They were the years of our greatest prosperity. The 
truths of history can not be obscured or obliterated. 

Distort it as you will, the fact remains that the thirtieth year 
of the thirty years of Republican supremacy was the best year in 
all our country’s history. That was the year when it was the 
easiest for the laborer and the wheat farmer to earn gold or to pay 
debts with the PUN of his toil. [Applause] . 

Let me touch up one other feature of free coinage and I am 
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done. Individual depositors have now on deposit in the United 

States— 
imnstional Dariiur oo . eee aen $1, 701, 653, 521 
FC e ee sore reci m 1,801, 597, 023 
In 8 SS ĩᷣͤ v 892, 699, 149 
In loan and trust companies 546, 652, 657 
;»; x T RRE 4, 942, 602, 350 
= 


On Jan 1, 1894, there was in force in twenty- 
two leading American life-insurance companies 


liabilities amounting to 5, 857, 827, 729 
In all other companies (estimated) z 8, 000, 000, 000 
TOU rase cux UEPIE M drum ENSE 8, 357, 827, 729 
I have never seen a certificate of d tor a policy of life insur- 
ance ferie in gold coin. This blank certificate of deposit which 
I hold in my hand is in the usual form. 
[Certificate of deposit.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., ——, 189-. No. 102. 
This certifies that ^ ted wit 
6! — 8 
tificate properly indorsed. 
—— —, Cashier. 
Not subject to check. 
Without stopping to read it all, I will say that this is the usual 
form of life-insurance policy [holding up a copy], and the gist of 


it is in these words: 

Does promise to to Mary Roe, if living; if n 
William B. Roe his executo administrators, or assigns, at the oiee of tas 
socie e Q! ew Yor. h! u n satisfactory roofs death 
of sais William B. Roe. 5 b; x 

These two classes of liabilities add up $13,300,430,079. 

Under free cance of silver these banks and companies could 
set aside one-half of this sum as clear profits with which to start 
600,000 brand-new millionaires in business, and with the other half 
they could buy enough silver bullion to make 13,300,430,079 brand- 
new silver dollars with which to pay in full all claims of widows, 
orphans, and depositors. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota declined all interruptions dur- 
ing the delivery of his 8 but peed if time would it 
to answer questions at close, when substantially the following 
quiz occurred:] 

Mr.SHAFROTH. Since you have singled out my h made 
last night as a text for your discourse, I would like to have about 
one minute to explain to members who were not present last 
evening. 

Mr. E] OHNSON of North Dakota. Oh, no; not for a speech. I 
refuse to yield even a minute for that. 

Mr. OGDEN. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. May I ask a question? à 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. One at a time, gentlemen, 
I promised to yield what time I could spare of my hour to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania . CHARLES W. STONE] and to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SETTLE]. "Therefore, I 
must be brief, and do not wish to appear disco us. [To Mr. 
SuarRorm:] Ask pe uestion and then sit down. [Laughter.] 

Mr. S OTH. ell, I will sit down when I care to. Now, 
in this table which you have here 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Which table? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The table which you have marked page 

tment.” This 
upper curve, as I understand, represents the gold value per acre 
of the wheat crop? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Les, sir. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And you say that the greatest price for 
wheat from 1880 down was obtained in 1881? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. That curve [indicating] is 
notthe price. That curve shows the value per acre, not the price 
per bushel. These figures [indicating the other curve] give the 
total value of the crop. The greatest value per acre and also the 
greatest total value for the whole crop was obtained in 1891, while 
the highest price per bushel since 1880 was obtained in 1881, but 
that fact is shown on the other chart. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Can it be possible that the value per acre 
does not correspond with the price per bushel? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Oh, I do not care to answer 
a question of that kind. The value per acre depends as much on 
the yield as on the price. > 

. SHAFROTH. Then, you say that the price obtained for 
the total crop was $513,000,000? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Let me make the matter 


plain. 
Mr. SHAFROTH. Answer my question; you do not seem to 
care to answer me fairly. 
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CHART NO. 4.—Department of Agriculture, February 4, 1896. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Your theory is that on ac- 
count of the great yield—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. You hold that in accordance 
with the law of supply and demand the price, on account of the 
enormous yield in 1891, should have been reduced; but in spite of 
the enormous yield we still realized & handsome price, 83 cents, 
and the greatest amount of gold per acre that we ever had. "The 
price kept up under Republican rule. My friend, when you come 
tostudy about what has caused the depreciation in the price of 
wheat just commence at the fall of 1892. You need not go back 


to 1873. rf. 

Mr. 8 OTH. Is it not a fact that the best price obtained 
for wheat was when silver, by reason of the act of 1890, was ap- 
preciated to a very great extent? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. No, sir; the best price we 
ever got for wheat since 1873 was in 1881, when we got $1.19. 


[Applause. 

Mr. j OTH. Is it not a fact that according to your chart 
in 1891 wheat rose from 69 cents a bushel to 83 cents a el be- 
cause silver was given some recognition by this nation and some 
other nations? 1 

Mr. JOHNSO. orth That is a matter of ae sO 
far as the cause is concerned. The fact a on the that 
quent sate See D n DET to 88 cents in Decem- 

Mr.SHAFROTH. Is it not a fact that the price of wheat in 
India is and always has been substantially 1 ounce of silver for 
1 bushel of wheat? [Cries.of **No!" ** No! "] 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I do not see the pertinence 
pimp Sie ine Tp prise cui y pane tpe teen Here on 
this chart (No. 2) and also on Chart No. 5.are shown the prices of 
wheat in India from 1873 to 1893. 

(Price of wheat in India is shown on gold basis on Chart No. 2 
and on silver basis on Chart No. 5.) 2 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I promised to yield to the 

from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] for a question. 

Mr. WHEELER. Is it not true that since 1873 the price of 
"wheat has fallen from $1.12 a bushel down to 62 cents? 


Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. In the price 
Was $1.15 in currency, equal to $1.01 in gold. The other 
‘price mention 8 cents occurred in 1892 
= the — € drop from 83 cents in December, 1891, I have 

A And is it not true that the of "wheat 
from the United States have fallen from 210,000,000 bushels down 
to, in recent ? , 42.000,000 ‘bushels? 


Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. We never exported as much 
as 200,000,000 bushels of wheat any one year, except in 1891, and 
we never fell below 100,000,000 except twice, viz, 1885 and 1888. 
The table from which I drew Chart No. 3 gives the exports for 
every year since 1880, and I will insert it in the RECORD. 

Mr. . Andis it not true that the failure of our ex- 
ports to Europe has been filled up by exportsfrom the silver coun- 
tries, India increasing her from nothing up to some 60,000,- 
000 bushels; the Argentine blic from nothing up to about the 
same amount; Russia increasing hers to 100,000,000 bushels? In 
other words, have not the various silver countries taken the mar- 
ket which we have lost? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. The silver country India has 
not taken our market. Ten years ago there was a great scare, 
founded on the idea that India with her cheap labor was going to 
take our market. That idea failed to materialize. The Argen- 
tine Republic has to a great extent increased its exports of wheat; 
but not on account of silver. An overw i ity has ot 
late years befallen ay verig in the depreciation of its paper 
money. pao ussia is no more a silver country than 
the Uni tates. ey are on a paper basis there. 

Mr. WHEELER. India exported 60,000,000 bushels. Where 
did that wheat go? Did it not go to Liverpool? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I do not care where it went. 

Mr. OGDEN. The gentleman has spoken of a “depreciated 
silver dollar.” ‘Will he show me ag ae dollar ever coined by 
authority of the United States that not been as good asa gold 
dollar or ars dollar? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. No, sir; except trade dollars, 
and I hope we never shall see a silver dollar of the United States 
of America that is not worth as much asa gold dollar. But we 
shall do so if the gentleman's party sueceeds. If this bill passes 
this House to-day and the White House to-morrow, then Ican show 
you 500,000,000 silver dollars to-morrow that will be worth only 50 
cents each. I can show you plenty of 50-cent silver dollars to-day 
in Mexico. lf you want free coinage silver dollars, you can easily 
get Mexican two to one in exchange for ours. If you are 
content to take Mexican dollars—heavier and purer silver than 
20 2 0 Un EK ee neti MM a bushel measured in that 
kind of money. 


, | Especially would it seem 


Mr. HALL. Will the gentleman be kind enough to turn back to 


the map numbered 6? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. There are only five of them. 
ei Aide I think the last one, then. I believe it is aum- 
Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. No; it refers to page b of the 


Sa 

HALL. Verywell. Iwould like to ask the gentleman if he 
has in the to which he has referred a statement to show 
the number of bushelsof wheat raised in the United States during 


the given period covered by the table to which he refers? 
ae JOHNSON of North Dakota. Oh, yes; itisherein the same 
e. 


3 I hope the gentleman will publish that table with 
8 remarks. 
Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I willdoso. I Will publish 
in the Rxconb both the tables and the charts drawn from them. 
ve pie Ishould be very much gratified if the gentleman 
wo S0. 


Coin Redemption Fund. 
SPEECH 


HON. ASBURY C. LATIMER, 


OF BOUTH CAROLINA, 
Ix THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 13, 1896, 
the bill (H. R. 2904 
sper hor po ——— — —-— 
re venue. 

Mr. SPEAKER: ————— — 
discussed during the ency of this and other bills of like tenor 
that it would seem to be unnecessary for any further debate. 
y for me, since I have on a 
PANES But I could 


proper} Sr ae eee 
seat here were I to failto raise my voice in its favor. The people 
ht to be here in distinct tones upon 
4 tz exponent here for the time being, I 
am but registering their judgment. 
$ more forcible reasons for its 


resent an 
passage than some we haye C 
a view to present which I hope will open the eyes of honest doubt- 
ers and cause them to go over the question again from this point 
of view. For the reason that I have already discussed it at 
1 and for the additional reason that it is impossible for me 


ious occasion set forth my views 


80, 
and horse races 


and see. All people admit that betting on cards 
futures are gambling. There may be 


and dealing in 5 R 
many other kinds, but these are enough for my present purposes. 
tare the relations between A and B when A borrows $20 
from B and gives his note due in twelve months for the repayment 
ofalikesum with interest? Wecommonlysay that A borrowed the 
money and gave his note, but that does not express the condition 
fully. Asa matter of fact, A has sold a contract for the future 
delivery of money and B has bought a contract for the future de- 
livery of money. This may be a legitimate transaction, and is not 
to be confused with the gambling future contracts in agricultural 
products, where no real delivery is intended on one side or ex- 
sted on the other. If there is a change in the price of money 
uring the time that intervenes between the sale of this future 
contract for money and delivery day, it will bea loss to one or the 
other of the parties to the contract. It is a self-evident fact that 
every note, mor: bond, or other written acknowledgment of 
debt, coupled with a promise to pay in the future, isa future con- 
tract for the delivery of money, and therefore a money future. 
The ioner of Labor in his bulletin for November, 1895, 
shows that the minimum public and private debt of this kind is 
something over $20,000,000,000. This means that the General Gov- 
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changing the commodities they have for money, and in direct pro- 


rtion as the value of money is enhanced, it will require more of 
des commodities to make delivery under the contract. It fol- 
lows, naturally, that such capitalists are ** bulls" on the money 
market—that is to say, that they want the price of money to go 
up—while those who have sold the contracts, if they are true to 
their own interest, would be “ bears“ on the money market to 
this extent: They want to hold the price of money at the same 
point that it was when these contracts were made. But, unfortu- 
nately, the ** bulls" take an active part in dictating the policy of 
that portion of the “ bears“ represented by the governments and 
the corporations, and actually compel the governments and cor- 
porations, when they have sold money short, to pay in money that 
absorbs twice as much commodities as the contract calls for. 
Now, let me show in what way this has been done. 

Perhaps there may be some within the sound of my voice who 
have heard of the great crime of 1873; if not, I am not going to tell 
you about it in detail now. I have not time; but I am going to 
give you what to my mind is a better reason why that action was 
taken, and to state moreclearly the result than any other, perhaps, 
that has been presented in this connection. There was no gold or 
silver in circulation in 1873, and the act had no perceptible effect 
and would have passed unnoticed at the time but for the howl of 
the politicians who saw a chance to win office by agitation. The 
real cause for the demonetization of silver in 1873 was because the 
Government had authorized in 1871 the sale of $1,500,000,000 coin 
futures in the shape of coin bonds. A small per cent of these bonds 
were to run ten years, some twenty years, and the remainder thirty 
years. Silver was not in use, and the men who bought this $1,500,- 
000,000 of Government coin futures expected that long before 
delivery day should arrive specie payment would be resumed; and 
in anticipation of that event they saw that by the demonetization 
of silver when it would not be noticed or felt their coin futures 
would become gold futures, and the people would not realize the 
wrong done them until the near approach of delivery day. 

Delivery day is now rapidly approaching, and the moment we 
remonetize silver we rob it o f its terrors to the people. Let 
meshow you why. The $20,000,000,000 of public and private debt 
islargely short-time paper, and we have in this country only about, 
say, in round numbers, $500,000,000 in gold. a wee’, E cent of 
this is, by usage, to be kept locked up in the National Treasury as 
a reserve. At least 75 per cent of the balance is held by the large 
fiscal institutions that axe also the largest purchasers of these money 
futures, leaving only about $100,000,000 of gold in existence to de- 
liver on contracts for $20,000,000,000. This, in my mind, demon- 
strates the approach of the test corner ever made in the 
market. These men have laid their schemes for thirty years to 
corner the money of the nation. If we play into their hands 
they are sure to succeed; and success means that the entire wealth 
of this nation is absolutely at the mercy of this gold ring. If they 
do aos take it all it will be simply and purely because they are too 

ighteous. 

ut suppose we discharge our sworn duty to this Government 
by supporting its true interests and this free coinage of sil- 
ver amendment, what will be the effect? We at once break the 
corner and rescue those who have sold these futures from distress 
and disaster; we bring happiness and prosperity tothe land without 
working any injustice to the purchaser of the futures. He will 
get what he bought, with interest; whereas he now wants to ex- 
tort a fine from the seller because the seller can not deliver what 
he (the buyer) has cornered. It is an act of simple justice and 
Hen to break up such gambling schemes. 

. Speaker, Í do not wish to say anything unparliamentary, 
and I shall endeavor not to do so; but I have shown that this Gov- 
ernment is a debtor, and it is well known that the debt has been 
largely increased in the last two years. It has over $700,000,000 
of thirty-year contracts for the uei d of coin outstanding, 
which mature in the near future, and how any man who has 
been elected to a position in this honorable body can keep from 
feeling like a traitor to his country wher he votes to strike down 
silver and meet these obligations with blood-bought, sweat-bought, 
and conscience-bought gold is more than I can understand. 

The far-fetched pretext on which these recent issues of bonded 
debt have been predicated still exists, ready to the hand of an 
Executive who strangely insists upon viewing this whole question 
from the standpoint of the Government creditors rather than of 
the Government which he is dox ei to represent. Under that 

text a thousand millions of debt will be added, we are told by 

e spokesman of the Administration on this floor. But when a 
thousand millions shall have been issued, this same pretext will 
still be at the hand of Wall street tools for successive issues of 
bonds without limit until the Government is bankrupt or an out- 
renee people rise in their majesty and drive the money changers 
out of the temple of liberty. It requires nothing of prophetic 
power to foresee that it must come to this unless the people’s 
representatives here and now break the fetters being forged upon 
the people’s hands, Pet 
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On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, 
and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 


Mr. LAWSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the short time allotted to me I can not under- 
take a thorough and elaborate discussion of the pending bill in all 
its bearings, and will content myself, therefore, with the expres- 
sion of a few general principles sufficient to define my position. 
I do not underrate the importance of the question; its right deter- 
mination involves momentous consequences to the business and to 
the future prosperity and happiness of the people. The proposi- 
tion is that our Government hall enter upon the free ed unlim- 
ited coinage of gold and silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 without 
reference to what other countries may do, or, in other words, that 
we shall change our present financial system, which is in accord 
with the systems of the other great.commercial countries, and 
adopt a new system exclusively for ourselves and entirely different 
from theirs. The statement of the question ought to suggest doubt 
as to its accomplishment and as to its propriety and value if 
accomplished, for in modern times nationsarenotisolated. Steam- 
ships, ocean cables, and reciprocal commercial intercourse have 
brought them into very close relations and sympathies; they are 
efrectually a unit in commercial enterprises and monetary appli- 
ances. 

I am in favor of neither gold monometallism nor silver mono- 
metallism, but of bimetallism, consisting of the standard of value 
that we have had for the past sixty years, with as much silver as 
we can possibly circulate on an equality of value with gold, and 
in addition thereto I favor a banking system that will enable all 
our people to use their capital and their credit in furnishing an 
adequate quantity of safe and sound paper money, convertible 
into the coins, for use of the people. It seems to me that thes 
tem of finance that I have described is the best system for thi 
country, and I oppose the free, unlimited, and independent coinage 
of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 because it will inevitably prevent 
the inauguration of that system. When in the early days of the 
Republic the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver was 
provided for it was done as a means to an end, the end being the 
securement of sound money. The scheme was practicable then 
because the relative value of gold and silver at the mints was the 
same as their relative value in the markets; their coin value and 
their intrinsic value were approximately the same. Both Hamil- 
ton and Jefferson, the respective leaders of the diverging lines of 
pua thought, were in thorough accord on this question, and 

th conceded that the mint ratio must be ascertained by a com- 
parison of the relative value of gold and silver in the markets of 
those countries with which we sustained commercial relations, 
and having ascertained that the relative value of those metals in 
those countries was about 15 to 1, they established that ratio here, 
But conditions change in a hundred years; what was feasible and 
safe and wise then may be very dangerous now. For theirs 
of coinage we substitute a system in conformity with the changed 
conditions just as we substitute steam cars, steamships, and tel- 
egraph lines for their wagons, sailing vessels, and pony expresses 
and it would be just as wise for us to readopt their 5 of 

rtation and transmission of intelligence as it would be to 
reestablish their coinage laws. 

I believe as firmly as I believe anything that depends on the tes- 
ier of human experience and the dictates of common sense, 
that the free, unlimited, and independent coi of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1, under modern conditions, would result in silver 
monometallism; that it would destroy the existing measure of 
value, expel gold and all money better than itself from the circu- 
lation, cut off at least one- the circulation we now have, de- 
stroy credit and confidence, which are more essential to our prog- 
ress and prosperity than either gold or silver, and produce suc 
a chaotic condition of the finances as to bring upon the country 
more widespread and irretrievable ruin and distress than it has 
suffered in its entire history. 

The history of all nations of modern times, those having the gold 
standard as well as those having the silver standard, conclusively 
demonstrates that itis impossible for gold and silver money to 
circulate concurrently when they are coined at a ratio of value 
different from the ial value of the bullion. Governments 
do not add anything to the value of either metal by coining it; 
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they put them into convenient shape for use, and merely certify, 
for the convenience of those who use them, that the coins are of a 


given weight and fineness. None but Deity can create value from 
nothi The United States, England, nee, and Germany 
have, during their history, all engaged in the free and unlimited 
coinage of gold and silver at a fixed ratio, and neither one of them 
has ever succeeded in circulating both coins at the same time 
when there was a divergence between the mint ratio and the market 
ratio. Mexico and other free-coinage nations are attempting to 
do so now and are making wretched failures. I know it is said 
that France maintained the parity of the two metals seventy years 
by her coinage laws, but the statement is not true, as anyone may 
ascertain who will take the trouble to inform himself. 

During that period France, just as we did, had a silver standard 
when silver was relatively cheaper than gold and a gold standard 
when gold was relatively cheaper than silver, and when she found 
in 1874 that, owing to the fluctuations in value of the two metals. 
the parity between them could not be maintained, she suspended 
the coinage of silver. The statistics of the operations of her mints, 
the importations and exportations of her gold and silver, the fluc- 
tuations of her exchanges, and the testimony of distinguished 
writers and of intelligent travelors all evidence her inability to 
maintain the parity of the metals. It is important to note also 
that while France was engaged in her efforts to maintain the equal- 
ity of the two metals she had the assistance of other commercial 
nations, and yet their combined efforts proved abortive. When I 
consider the history of other great and powerful nations that have, 
either singly or combined, failed to maintain the parity of gold 
and silver when coined at a ratio different from the market ratio, 
I am forced to believe that the people who insist that the United 
States alone can maintain their parity by their free, unlimited, and 
independent coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1 when their market 
ratio is 32 to 1 are laboring under some delusion or hallucination, 
or that they are not fully informed as to the experiments of other 
nations on thisline. And yet I know that many able and honest 
men do believe in the theory. 

A brief résumé of the experiments of our own country it seems 
to me ought to convince any man of the fallacy and impractica- 
bility of free coinage of silver in the manner proposed. Our first 
experiment was at the legal ratio of 15 to 1, Jeca that was at 
the time sup to be its market ratio. Very soon afterwards 
the price of silver declined in the market, the gold coins left the 
country, and our commerce settled down upon a silver standard. 
To correct the evil Mr. Jefferson, in 1805, while he was President, 
suspended the coinage of silver, and it continued mig eie until 
the year 1834. In thelatter year Jackson, Calhoun, Benton, and 
other distinguished statesmen undertook to restore the circulation 
of gold in the country, and in 1837, to effect that object, aided in 
changing the ratio to 16 to 1. 

Under the first ratio it was decreed that 1 pound of gold should 
be worth 15 pounds of silver at the mints, and under the last ratio 
it was decreed that 1 pound of gold should be worth 16 pounds of 
silver. I pause to ask why the change was made? If the Govern- 
ment could not maintain the equality of the coins when there 
was only about 2 cents difference in their value as bullion, how is 
it possible now to maintain their equality under free coinage 
when there is a difference of nearly fifty cents in their bullion 
value? It is evidently impossible; and any effort to do so would 
plunge us at once into silver monometallism. But a mistake was 
made in fixing the ratio at 16 to 1. Silver was undervalued, and 
consequently disappeared from the circulation, leaving gold, the 
cheaper metal at the mints, to take exclusive possession of the 
field, and to become our commercial standard of value. After 
the establishment of the last ratio silver change became so scarce 
in the country that Congress in 1853 found it necessary to reduce 
the quantity of silver in our fractional coins and so to cheapen 
them that they would not be sent to foreign lands. They debased 
the silver in these fractional coins so that two half dollars would 
contain 28} grains of standard silver less than a silver dollar. 
Such is the history of the establishment of the gold standard or 
measure of value in this country. It occurred under the Admin- 
istration of General Jackson in 1837, and has continued to the 

resent time, except during the war period. Notwithstanding 

e mints were open to the free and unlimited coinage of silver, 
very little silver sought the mints.and during the first eighty 
eors of the history of the Republic less than nine millions of silver 

ollars were coined, and I doubt whether any person in my pres- 
€ ever saw one of them outside the cabinet of a collector of 
curios. : 
Why? It was because silver was more valuable in the markets 
than it was at the mints; and for the same reason no gold would 
be coined now if we were to open the mints to the free coinage of 
silver at 16 to 1. Gold would be more valuable as a commodity 
than asmoney. Nearly all the silver in circulation from the year 
1792 to 1878 were foreign coins, and eei one after the year 1857, 
& legal tender in small amounts only. us the coinage stood in 
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1873, when the act so much inveighed inst was enacted. It 
did not originally establish the gold standard; it had been estab- 
lished by commerce morethan thirty years prior to that time, and 
theactonlyenactedintolaw whatalready universally existed in this 
country by the laws of trade and custom. Silver wasnot demone- 
tized by the act. It was only denied mint privileges; It is not de- 
monetized now; the silver dollar is not redeemable in anything, 
and is a legal tender for all debts, public and private, and to any 
amount. Ifitisnotnowstandard money, or money of ultimate pay- 
ment, I do not understand what the terms mean. If there had been 
any purpose by the act of 1873 to distress the debtors of the coun- 
try by compelling the payment of debts in money of ahigher value 
than P sers had reference to when contracts were made, I suppose 
that the silver standard would have been adopted, as silver was 
then of higher relative value than gold. But all debts existing at 
that time were contracted with the expectation of being paid in 
gold, inasmuch as legal-tender silver had not been in circulation 

or more than EAT TOME Butstandardsof value are not, in ny 
judgment, created by legislation. Measures of value are evolvy 
out of the processes of thought, conference, disputes, and argu- 
ments that occur among the millions of traders throughout the 
world. In intelligent and prosperous countries, where the con- 
tracts between citizens are large and commerce is extensive, gold 
as a measure of value is preferred, because it is a more suitable 
and efficacious instrument of exchan And for the same reason 
silver, as a measure of value, is preferred in countries of meager 
and unimportant trade and commerce. 

Money and vehicles of transportation are media of exchange 
and beara close analogy. Enormous locomotives and trains of 
cars are required to transport the products and commerce of some 
countries, while camels and k horses amply suffice for the car- 
rying trade of others. Gold is necessary for the former class, 
while silver and copper more conveniently do the business of the 
latter class. As the measures of value are not enacted by E rod 
tion, they can not be safely interfered with by legislation. en 
a legislature steps in between citizens while engaged in mutual 
contention as to price of commodities which they are engaged in 
buying and selling, it is an Wr ned it may say in what currency 
its taxes may be paid, or a debt be discharged, and that is as far as it 
can go. When itattempts to go further it antagonizes a law su- 
perior to itself, a law evolved from the self-interest of men, and 
which ordains that each man for himself shall determine what he 
shall pay for what he has to buy and what he shall accept for what 
hehastosell Outof such processes measures of value are evolved 
and no government is able to say what its standard shall be, an 
to enforce it, unless it be the standard thus evolved. So long as 
legislation coincides with natural laws we have no trouble, and 
weought toremember that thelaws or fixed principles established 
in finances are as fixed and stable as the law which regulates the 
ebb and flow of the tides of the ocean. The standard or measure 
of value, therefore, is fixed by buyer and seller, and not by debtor 
and creditor, and if the government attempts to fix a standard of 
a different kind it must inevitably fail. If, therefore, we attempt 
to make gold and silver both a measure of value, we must coin 
them at their commercial ratio, and not at an arbitrary ratio which 
disregards the relative value of the metals in the markets. 

The standard everywhere fixed relates to equivalent. Wherea 
man exchanges a commodity, he is entitled, under the first princi- 
ples of justice and morality, to receive its exact equivalentin value 
in some other commodity. If a man exchange a quantity of wheat 
for a quantity of corn, the quantity of one ought to be exactly 
equal in value to the quantity of the other. If a man exchange a 

uantity of cotton for a quantity of silver, as a medium of ex- 
change, the quantity of silver ought to be exactly equal in value 
to the quantity of cotton, or else it will not be equal in value to 
the quantity of wheat or other commodity which he expected to be 
able to buy with the proceeds of his cotton. Every purchase and 
sale is indirectly a barter, an exchange, a swap of one article for 
another. We use money solely for convenience, as a medium of 
exchange only, a vehicle to c the article we sell to the pur- 
chaser and to bring back the articles which he has and which we 
desire to buy. 

In contemplation of economic principles every purchase and 
saleisindirectly a barter. Therefore the money paid and received, 
in order to conform to the principles of justice and good morals, 
must, when valued as & commodity, as bullion, or as the m 
sentative of money, be exactly equal in value to the commodity 
for which it is exchanged. Unless it is so he who receives the 
money is cheated and the principles wed pustie and good morals are 
violated. The law may compel a creditor to accept a given kind 
of met in discharge of a debt, but it can not compel the owner of 
commodities to accept any kind of money against his will in the 
sale of them. Rather than sell on such terms he will prefer to 
keep hiscommodities. The Government may coin 50 cents’ worth 
of silver and call it a dollar, and compel creditors to take it; but 
it will not be a dollar, and no man will sell his produce for it and 


„ 


vide against loss from the depreciated dollar. 
Men engaged in the business of buying and selling, givingand 
receiving gold and silver in exchange for commodities, beforeany 


tested it for himself, and formed his own opinion as to its value 
in the market. Gold and silver were afterwards coined for the 
convenience of traders; the Government certified its weight and 
fineness in order to savethe trader the trouble of weighing in every 
transaction. The quality of a qium tender was never affixed to it 
until arbitrary rulers conceived the idea of ashen, heey debased, 
clip and spurious coins upon their subjects. They succeeded 
in forcing them upon creditors, though they failed to circulate 
them, ses they affixed a death penalty to every refusal to 
take them. No man had anything to sell when such money was 
offered him, and he thus avoided the penalty and the money too. 
The idea that any government can give a fictitious value tometal 
simply by coining it is of modern in. Ithink it had its origin 
after the United States issued legal-tender pa: E It is 
certain that Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madiso n, Jackson, 
Benton, and other great statesmen of the earlier days were never 
tainted with such fallacies. 

It is argued now that if the mints of this country were opened 
to the free, unlimited, and independent coinage of gold and silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1 that such a demand for silver would be cre- 
ated that all the silver in.the world would immediately advance 
in price from its present market ratio of 32 to 1 to a ratio of 15 to 
1; or, in other that all the silver in the world would be im- 
mediately doubled in value. 'Too many intelligent and honest 
gentlemen maintain this 5 for us to dismiss it by char- 
acterizing it as absurd. e, the D eet is contrary to the 
testimony of human experience as developed in the history, past 
and present, of all nations, civilized and barbarian, and true, also, 
that the advocates of the Lui peer do not advance a single fact 
in support of it, but ask us to accept their arbitrary assumption 
for proofs; yet itis supported by such an array of numbers us to 
merit some examination. 

They speak only of a demand for silver and leave out altogether 
another great and — factor in determining the value of all 

ings, namely, supply. To circulate gold and silver coins on an 
equality of value their relative value at the mints must be the 
same as their relative value in the markets. So the history of all 
nations teaches without a solitary exception. The value ofa thing 
in the market depends on the supply of it and the demand for it. 
1f these remain relatively the same without change of conditions 
the price will be steady; if they do not remain relatively the same 

ces willfluctuate. The mint demand for gold can not increase, 

nearly all the mints in the world are already open to its free 
coinage. When there is an increased demand for anything there 
isincreased production; the cupidity of mankind may always be 
eena on to produce everything that there is an increasing de- 
mand for. 

Under the stimulus of a new demand the production of silver 
would increase, while there would be no increase in the demand 
for gold. The proposition of the free-silver advocates therefore 
involves the hypo is that two articles without change in de- 
mand for them, yet constantly varying in the supply of each, will 
permanently sustain absolutely the same relative value. They 
must throw more light upon it before I can assent to a proposition 
so contradictory of all economic laws. Butisthe assumption trne 
that an unlimited demand for silver will set in whenever it is al- 
lowed free coinage? The mints can not at once convert all the 
silver bullion into coin; indeed, there is enough bullion already in 
the Treasury of the United States to employ all the mints to their 
utmost capacity for several years. There must necessarily be a 
surplus somewhere that can not be readily coined, and such sur- 

lus will be valued in the markets independently of the poten- 
Bality of its vp et money. Inasmuch as it can not be used 
as money in its bullion state, and can not be used in other coun- 
tries as money, it must be rated at what the surplus will fetch in 
the market after it is coined. It will not stand on the same foot- 
ing with gold bullion, for gold hasa uniform market value through- 
pee ters world and is as valuable in its bullion state as it is when 


In point of fact there can not be an unlimited demand for any- 
except in a philosophical, ulative, or theoretical sense. 
To 3 actual . dent for anything is absurd, 
for a dis always limited to certain needs or conditions to 
which it is responsive. When these are met and satisfied the de- 
mand ceases. Demand should not be confounded with desire. 
The demand for money is indefinite, but it has limitations that 
may be described. An individual demands money to carry on his 
business or to supply himself with comforts and luxuries, but his 
demand can not exceed the and credit he has to give in 
exchange for it, though his may extend much further. 


A nation’s demand for money can not exceed the aggregate 
erty and credit of its citizens. Its demand never equals [oven 


sources of wealth, and can not, in the nature of thi exceed 
them. The demand can not therefore be unlimited. But what- 
ever the demand for silver might be, the time must soon come 
when the country would be so saturated with silver money that 
it could not be absorbed in business. The output of silver mines 
has increased from $81,000,000 in 1873 to more than $200,000,000, 
so that all the mints, and perhaps an increased number of them, 
would be kept in full operation turning out silver money that 
could only be used in this country. The time would come when 
we should need no more. What then? We must either continue 
to coin and pile it up while its value would decline, as the value 
of Confederate money declined from excessive issue, or the coin- 
age must be stopped, in which event the silver taken from the 
mines afterwards must become a great surplus to drag down the 
value of all other silver, coined and uncoined. If we continue 
the coinage we shipwreck apen opu and if we stopthe coinage 
we shipwreck upon Charybdis. e argument in favor of free 
coinage, it seems to me, pores upon a misapprehension as to 
what creates a demand for money. What creates the demand 
for flour? Not mills, but hunger. What creates a demand for 
clothes? Notfactories, butnakedness. What creates the demand 
for money? 

Not mints, but business, commerce, wealth—something to sell. 
The only method for creating a demand for money is the increase 
of business and wealth. If all the silver in the world were coined 
it would remain in the hands of the original owner until evoked 
by the demands and necessities of business; it would not be given 
away. A demand for money implies that there is either property 
or credit to employ it, and those who get it must ngre somethin, 
in exchange for it. If it were good money it would cost as muc. 
asit does now, and if it were cheap money it would do harm. 
Ms aa silver money is in demand now. Millions of it lie 
in Treasury, and the Government is unable to force it into 
the circulation, though it offers to pay its way to the uttermost 

rts of the country. The people o not want it and will not 

veit. They reject it, not ause they distrust its value as a 
circulating medium, but because it is too heavy, bulky, and 
inconvenient. True, the silver in the Treasury is represented in 
circulation by paper certificates, but this circumstance proves 
that the people prefer paper red tosilver. The Government 
ought, therefore, to respond to the demand of the le for paper 
money, ought to modify its ing laws so as to allow the issue 
of a safe and sound paper currency, sufficiently abundant for all 
business requirements, rather than to further enrich the most 
gigantic moneyed monopoly of silver mine owners the world ever 


saw. 

But, I repeat, the coinage of silver will not raise the bullion 
value. No one pretends that the coinage has any effect upon the 
value of gold ion. It is worth as much in one form as another, 
ee worth the a me —— 3 3 our e now € 

on an equality of value with gold many people suppose 

it would do so under the operation of a oup nes elaw. Butun- 
der free coinage the conditions would be vastly c Of the 
$500,000,000 of silver coins now in the country, every piece was 
coined on Government account. It bought the bullion atits mar- 


ket value, coined it at the ratio of 16 to 1, and paid it out as the 
equivalent of gold dollars, For every silver r parted with 
the Government has received the equivalent of a gold dollar. It 
is therefore bound by every principle of 3 and sound morals 
to maintain its value on a gold basis. i that obliga- 


tion, it has pledged itself to do so and does do so. Its value is 
maintained by its receipt every day for taxes and other dues to 
the Government. For the reason that the Government collects 
every year more taxes than there are silver dollars to pay them 
with, e silver dollar in the country may be redee: 50 to 
, at least once every year. Therefore no man hesitates to 
accept it, yet, strange to say, no man—not even a free-silver 
advocate—ever hoards it as other money is hoarded. 

In my opinion, much more silver than we now have could be 
safely put in circulation, and I would cheerfully vote for the sec- 
ond and third sections of the bill, which provide for coining the 
silver bullion in the Treasury, were they severed from its obnox- 
ious features. By means that I have stated, the Government has 
maintained a bimetallic circulation by fixing on the superior metal 
as a standard, and then coining the inferior metal under such 
limitations and conditions as will insure its parity with the supe- 


rior metal, and in that way only can a bimetallic standard be 
maintained so long as there is any material div ncein the rela- 
tive market valueand mint value of the two me For the mo- 


ment that the coins of the inferior metal exceed the demand for them 
for the payment of public dues they will depreciate. They do so in 
obedience toas forceful and as necessary a law of the business world 
as the law of gravitation in the physical world, and no human 
legislation can prevent it until it invents some device whereby 
the voluntary choice of mankind may be controlled. 
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The free, unlimited, and. independent coinage of silver is an 
entirely different process from that now employed by the Govern- 
mentinthecoinageof silver. Free coinage contemplates that any 
person, citizen or alien, may carry 52 cents worth of silver, which is 
now the bullion value ofa dollar, to the mints, and by some species of 
legerdemain. or witchcraft have it converted into a dollar worth 
100 cents. To aman uneducated in the sophistries of free-silver 
literature such. an achievement would seem impossible, and so it 
is. It is admitted by many free-silver advocates that the sang 
of the Government. adds nothing to the coin. What then. woul 
be the obligation of the Government under free coinage? It would 
receive the silver bullion at the mints, coin it into dollar pieces, 
and return them to their owner, and assume no obligation respect- 
ing them whatsoever. The dollars would be worth just what they 
would exchange for in the market, no more and no less. They 
may serve as good. dollars in the payment of existing debts, buf 
in the purchase of property, which is the highest function. of 
money, they will be worth only what the silver in them is worth. 
They, would circulate just. as greenbacks and Confederate money 
circulated during the war, namely, at a valuation fixed on. them 
in the markets, and when receiyed by the traders would be hur- 
riedly passed off on someone else before they could go down on 
his hands, thus leading to general and gigantic speculation, to 
chaos in legitimate business, to the destruction of credit, and the 
prevention of all.contracts depending on deferred payments, And 
in that event gold and all better money than silver would disap- 
pear from circulation in obedience to a natural law of money, 
which is as certain and inexorable as the diurnal revolutions. of 
the earth. 

And whom would free coinage benefit? Unlessthe collection of 
debts were enforced prior to its operation it would benefit exist- 
ing debtors by enabling them to discharge their just obligations 
in depreciated. money. And who are the principal debtors of the 
country? Not tlie poor people, for they have not the ability to 
contract debts of any considerable magnitude. The principal debt- 
ors. are railroad companies, banks, sayings. banks, life insurance 
and fire-insurance companies, mining companies, trust companies, 
manufacturers, large mercantile companies, States, cities, corpo- 
rations, etc. These companies and corporations owe the people of 
this country more than $10,000,000,000, and the payment of their 
debts in 52-cent dollars would result in a net gain to them and in a 
net loss to other people of more than $5,000,000,000. The veryrich, 
then, would desiresome temporary advantagefrom the free coinage 
ofsilver. Whoarethe creditorsthat would beinjured? The mod- 
erately well-to-do people, widows and orphans, and the laboring 
classes, including in t class; all. people who are paid for their 
Services in money: It is not generally known, and yet, if I am 
not mistaken in the statistics, it istrne, that more money is annu- 
ally paid for labor in this country than for all other commodities 
combined. They do not get their wages until their work is per- 
formed, and hence they are the largest class of creditors in the 
country, and are mainly made up of people who are least able to 
endure losses. It is an elementary fact t, under the stimulus 
ofa „„ wages do notadvance in price pari passu 
with VES Dee of other articles. The laborer must con- 
tinue to work for the same Lare though it will not purchase in 
the market the same quantity of commodities as he formerly pur- 
chased when he received sound money. Anything, therefore, that 
tends to depreciate his wages-is.a calamity to him. 

But it is argued that the suspension of the free coinage of silver 

cansed prices to fall throughout the world. If there is an 

truth at all in this contention it has been very much exaggera 

The decline in the price of silver is a coincidence, and not the 
cause of other declining prices. If the fall in the price of silver 
were the cause of the low prices of other articles, then the decline 
in prices ought to be uniform in degree and universal as to all 
commodities, neither of which is true. Silver has fallen nearly 
50 per cent, while the prices of other articles have fallen in differ- 
ent degrees, both in their relation to silver and in their relation 
to each other. There is no uniformity whatever. They some- 
times fall as silver rises, and rise as silver falls, and sometimes, as 
compared with each otlier, rise and fall inversely at different 
times and in different degrees. Among my constituents cotton is 
the chief commercial d ques and it is claimed that the fall of 
res owing to its exclusion from the mints, has seriously affected 

price. 

An examination of its statistics for the last hundred years 
shows most conclusively that its price under ordinary conditions 
is determined by the quantity produced; thatsupply and demand 
are the controlling factors in settling the price. And if we ex- 
amine the price during two monetary crises. we find that from 
1841 to 1850, inclusive, with a total production of 21,000,000 bales, 
the lowest a e price in New York was 6$ cents pet pound, 
and that from. 1886 to 1895, with a total production of 75,000,000 
bales, the lowest market price in New York was 8} cents per 
pound, being a difference of $7.83 per bale in favor of the last ten 
years, Both these decades witnessed a great financial panic—the 


first decade under tho free coinage of silver SpA Se gai 

and the last under a gold standard and withont the free coinage 
silver. Wealso find that from 1851 to 1860, which decade is.consid- 
ered the most prosperous period the country ever enjoyed prior to 
the war, the average price of cotton in New York was 11.31 cents 
per pound, and from 1875 to 1884, the most prosperous period since 


the suspension of silver coinage, the average price of cotton im 
New York was 11.80 cents per pound, being a difference in favor 
of the last decade of $2.75 per bale. 

During the last decade mentioned the cost of producing and 
transporting cotton was much lower, and the planter received a 
relatively higher price than the figures indicate. Cotton is pro- 
duced cheaper now em it ever was Sone aue, pios, Thre 
wagons, gnano, packing, ginning, transportation, food, clo > 
labor (requiring less to feed and clothe it) are all cheaper, while 
the skill of the farmer is very much greater, and yet occasionally 
we sell our cotton. below the cost of production. The 
which I have given prove conclusively that the price of silver. 
whether it enjoys free coinage or not, has not affected the price 
cotton. I do not deny that prices of commodities have fallen 
everywhere; falling prices, arising from Tm ye production and 
distribution, are a benefaction to the world. Lam an advocate of 
cheap corn, pork, flour, clothing, etc., and I hope that the time is 
rapidly ap hing when the cotton planter can produce and sell 
cotton profitably at 2 cents a pound. We could not contribute a 

eater boon to suffering humanity. But if it were conceded that 

alling prices were the di sequence of the exclusion of silver 
from the mints the question would. still recur: Can this country 
alone restore it to free coinage without descending to the ruinous 
silver standard? 1f the dozen countries engaged in free coi 
prior to 1873 could not hold it on a level with gold when their rel- 
ative value in the market eu Bites about 5.centsinthe dollar, 
how can this country alone, being one of the dozen, raise it to a 
level with gold when their relative value differs about 50 cents on 
the dollar? The question answers itself. Everyone knows that 
if it requires the combined strength of twelve men to draw. an ob- 
ject a given distance, the strength of neither one of them singly 
will suifice to draw it back again. 
alling prices may be largely accounted for by considerations 
disconnected with the free coinage of silver. Within the last miy 
years the world, and especially our country, has marvelously 
vanced in intelligence, ingenuity, and inventions, and the area of 

roduction has enormously expanded. A Western man can pro- 

uce as much wheat, it is said, as 400 persons, at a reasonable 
allowance, can consume. I presume that a Southern farmer can 

roduce correspondingly as much. cotton. Mulhall, the great 
English statistician, says that— 

An ordinary farm hand in the United States raises as much grain as 3 in 

in France, 5 in Germany, or 6 in Austria, which shows what an 

enormous waste of ator oecurs in Tarava; se farmersare notpossessed 
of the same mechanical appliances as in the United States. 

And yet many of our people continually hold up France ag a 
model of prosperity and happiness, that we ought to emulate, 
Such gentlemen ought to give more time to the study of the eco- 
nomic forces and conditions of the two countries, 

We all know that as labor-saving devices have been invented all 
things to which they apply can be produced upon a cheaper scale, 
and we.all know that cost of transportation and. distribution 
has been enormously cheapened. Although wheat is cheaper in 
the West and cotton cheaper in the South, the universal tésti- 
mony is that the farmer in either section who manages his affairs 
upon.sound business principles is à prosperous man, My obser- 
vation is that the. spirit of speculation, by which I mean tlie dis- 
position to neglect the cultivation of other valuable crops and to 
stake all on cotton has wrought more injury to the cotton planter 
than the suspension of silver coinage can possibly do. 

Again the advocates of free coinage say that the exclusion of 
silver has.cut off one-half the primary money, or money of ulti- 
mate redemption, and by that means brought ruin. and disaster 
upon the people. Suffice it to say that when. the condition of 
finances is such as to inspire confidence very little primary mone 
isneeded. All that is really needed is to settle international bal- 
ances of trade. Only 5 per cent of the business of the country. de- 
pends on. the actual DESEE of money, and but little of that is 
coin. of any kind. balance is done with. credits of various 
kinds. Since reaching manhood I have been engaged in business 
for myself and others, and have perhaps witnessed the passing of 
several millions of money, and. credits, and I have, never yet wit- 
nessed.à demand for primary money. Furthermore, I havenever 
heard of such an instance in Georgia. 

. These facts show: how insigni tis the use of pri money 
in the transactions of ordinary business. But when a panic comes 
= 5 ever 8 8 aupa 1 and 7 

sufficient primary money; e. gold an yer ever dug 
5 the mines were e ine money it would not suffice for 


such crises. But, in point of fact, it is not true. that the stock of 


primary money in the United States has been cut off. When the 
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coinage of silver was suspended in 1873 there was not a dollar of 
either gold or silver in general circulation, and yet the advocates 


of free silver say that that was the most 3 riod that 
the country ever enjoyed, and they date our downfall from that 
eventful epoch. If we were so prosperous then without any pri- 
mary money why can we not prosper now without it? It should 
be remembered also that thecirculation per capita then was much 
smaller than itis now. But since 1873 there have been added to 
our stock of primary money some six hundred millions of gold 
and four hundred millions of silver dollars, each one a legal ten- 
der in payment of all debts, public and private. If our prosperity 
depends on primary money we ought to be a hundred times more 
prosperous now than we were in 1873. 

If the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 would bring 
us to a silver basis, as I confidently believe it would, no greater 
calamity, in my judgment, could befall the cotton raiser. His 
product commands gold in any market, and nearly two-thirds of 
it is sold in countries having the gold standard of values. No 
change in our monetary system, nor in our standard of value, 
would affect the value of his cotton in the foreign markets. The 
price of that portion sold and consumed in this country would 
continue to be fixed, as it now is, by the foreign price. Abroad 
he would receive gold, and at home the equivalent of the foreign 

rice in silver, less charges that 1 will presently mention. How, 
Shan; would he be benefited in the price of his cotton yis change 
of the gold standard of sixty years' standing in this country 
to a silver standard? If, by reason of depreciated silver, the 
prices of all articles in this country were to be doubled he must 
son accept the foreign price for his cotton measured in silver at 
ome, 

What advantage would that be to him? Being a cotton planter 
myself, and otherwise haying a large pecuniary interest in the 
success of other cotton planters, I am vitally interested in this 

uestion. While there is no advantage to him, beyond doubt 
ere will be losses. While the price of cotton is fixed in the for- 
eign market, very feweplanters sell in that market. They find it 
more profitable to sell in the nearest home market, and the buyer 
must in that event provide himself with either silver or silver cer- 
tificates to make payments. He, the buyer, must exchange the 
gus that he receives, directly or indirectly, in the foreign market 
or this silver or paper. Does any sane man imagine that the cost 
of the brokerage charged for exchanging the money will not be 
discounted from the price of the farmer’s cotton? 

Again the buyer, paying in one currency and selling in another, 
if he be an intelligent business man, must take into the account 
the probable relation of the two currencies when he comes to sell. 
He must sell for as much as he paid, with a reasonable profit 
added, and if there is any probability of the fluctuation in value 
between gold and silver, as there always is, he must protect him- 
self against any loss, and this anticipated loss will always be dis- 
counted in advance from the original price paid the farmer. In 
other words, the cotton producer must acceptsilver for his cotton, 
bein it mengs gol in the markets to which it is sent, and 
must insure the buyer against any loss arising from the fluctu- 
atıng value of gold and silver while the cotton is in transitu from 
his home to Liverpool. 

The farmer pays both the cost of brokerage and the insurance 
described. Inevitably so, provided the buyer is a man who un- 
derstands his business. Again, the same charges would fall on 
him if, impelled by his tastes or his necessities, he should purchase 
articles imported from a gold-standard country. The importer, 
wisely pns against loss, would include in the prices of his 

the cost of brokerage in converting the money received for 

in this country into the money of his own country, and also 
any anticipated loss accruing from the fluctuations in the cur- 
rency of the two countries from the time his goods left his coun- 
try until their proceeds were received by him in his own conn 
No intelligent merchant would think of doing otherwise. His 
goods; owing to the different measures of value prevailing, would 

, in effect, measured by one cc in his own country and 
bya tick of different length in this country, and to the farmer 
would fall the losing end of the bargain. 

Again, the cotton producer must of necessity sell a large quan- 
tity of his cotton in foreign markets; we can not manufacture it 
allhere. It is to his interest, therefore, to encourage foreigners to 
trade with us. They can not buy our cotton unless we buy their 
products, and such sed to our mutual advantage. But the 
silver standard works a prohibition upon trade with nations on the 
gold standard. I will not pause to say nee is so, for everyone 
can see it for himself, but will simply cite the experience of exist- 
ing silver-standard nations as proof of it. Sefior Romero, the ac- 
complished minister from Mexico to our Government, has, in a 

ine article, candidly admitted that the silver standard has 
worked that effect in his own country. If we do not exchange our 
cotton for goods with England, France, and Germany, they will find 
a way to produce cotton in their own colonies and dependencies and 
take our markets from us, than which no greater calamity could 
befall the Southern States. It may be asked, if this be true, why 


the manufacturer who favors a protective tariff does not also 
favor the silver standard. He does not favor it because he knows 
that all persons who perform services for money wages, upon 
whom he chiefly relies as customers, will, when paid in silver, be 
able to purchase only one-half the quantity of goods that he buys 
now in good money, and that one-half the factories, or nearly so, 
must close up for want of customers. 

Mr. Speaker, the arguments against the free coinage of silver at 
a ratio of 16 to 1 are inexhaustible, andImustforbear. It grieves 
me, however, to find so many of its advocates among my own 
people, a people heretofore remarkable for their broad intelligence 
and sturdy conservatism. The free coinage of silver as contended 
for is an event that none of them will ever live to see, yet they in- 
dulge in a useless and calamitous agitation of it. I can sympa- 
thize with the Western silver-mining States. I realize that they 
have a vast pecuniary interest in the question, and that self-inter- 
est probably dominates their reason and understandings; but the 
Southern people have no such reason to espouse it. They have 
recovered almost single handed from the unparalleled devastation 
of a dreadful civil war, and have taken their station in the front 
rank of the most intelligent and progressive people in the world. 
Nothing in human history equals their achievements in material 
progress, nor equals the sacrifices they have endured in their 
efforts to rehabilitate their local 5 and institutions. 
Their country possesses unparalleled capabilities and resources. 
They can grow anything that is found outside the Tropics. Iron 
ore, lime, and coal, embedded in their hills, lie in close juxtaposi- 
tion, and are sufficient in abundance to supply iron and steel and 
fuel toathousand generations. Their fields are annually whitened 
with a fleecy staple of superior fineness to that of any clime, while 
their natural waterfalls contain power sufficient to turn every 
spindle in the world. Their enormous resources await only the 
touch of capital, skill, and intelligence to evolve their unrivaled 
munificence. Capital theyhavenot. It perished in the hot breath 
of civil strife. ey must secure capital from elsewhere, and 
every moment employed in free-silver agitation will postpone the 
day when capitalists can be induced to extend their friendly as- 
sistance. Men will not invest their money among a people whose 
opinions on finances are not in accord with sound and just busi- 
ness principles. They will not seek to make interest on their 
money where they have reason to fear that both interest and prin- 
"m will be put in jeopardy. 

e free coinage of the metals at a legal ratio widely different 
from the commercial ratio is adverse to the principles of the 
Democratic party, and I am opposed to it for that reason also. 
The Democratic party favors bimetallism and is opposed to mono- 
metallism. It never did at any period of its history favor the free 
coinage of silver and gold except at their commercial ratio. It 
was too wise to try experiments with the currency of the country. 
It favors bimetallism now; not that spurious bimetallism that 
masquerades under the flag of free silver, but that process which 
holds all our coins, gold, silver, nickel, and copper, wedded upon a 
scale of perfect equality in value. From the days of Jefferson to 
the present time it never advocated other than sound money. If 
the Government can take 50 cents’ worth of silver and make a 
good dollar out of it it can do the same with the same number of 
grains of iron, nickel, or copper. If it can do that let us turn all 
gold and silver into jewels and ornaments and with the Populists 
insist n fiat paper money altogether. lfitistruethatthe Gov- 
ernment can create value out of nothing the contention of the 
Populists is more tenable than ours. But I prefer to adhere to 
the Democratic faith in which I was born. I stand by the princi- 
ple enunciated in its national platform. Gentlemen may call that 

latform a ‘‘straddle” if they wish, but they impeach their own 
intelligence when they do so. If, with the platform as a text, they 
have preached the free coinage of silver to their constituents it is 
not the fault of the platform. Its language is clear and explicit: 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country and to the coinage of both gold and silver without Nee hem 
against either metal or c. efor mintage, but the dollar unit of coinage o: 


both metals must beof equal intrinsic and exchangeable value and insure the 
FS ola a of every dollar at all times in the markets and in the payment of 
e 


is a part of the language of that platform. We use both gold 
and silver as standard money now, and when conditions change 
so that we can make every dollar of equal intrinsic and exchange- 
able value and equally potential in the purchase of property as in 
the payment of debts, there will be no discrimination against 
either metal at the mints. If we enter upon the free coinage of 
the metals without regard to these conditions, we would destroy 
bimetallism and inaugurate the reign of monometallism. The 
cheaper coin would drive the other from the field and occupy it 
exclusively. Whatever may be said of the failures of the Demo- 
cratic party or of the waywardness of individual Democrats, I am 
glad that it can not be charged that its principles are unsound; 
and, in my judgment, it will never deserve to be restored to power 
and the country will never enjoy pus commensurate with 
its enormous resources and enterprise until ocrats unite again 
in advocacy of these sound principles. 
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Coin Redemption Fund, 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ISRAEL F. FISOHER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 12, 1896, 

On the bill (H. R. 2004) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, and 
to autho the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temperary 
deficiencies of reyenue. 

Mr. FISCHER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: While everyone will admit that the hes de- 
livered in these Halls by members on either side of this question 
change no votes, it must be admitted that they in part do some 
good. This good comes of the La apt which men secure to 
scan and digest the arguments, and cull therefrom the reasonings 
which are offered in support of the theories advanced. This 
speechmaking machine has certainly ground out a remarkable 
lot of material, and because of a fear which I entertain that the 
country has possibly not had sufficient or can really stand more, 
TAA add a few words to the singsong and dingdong already 

eard. 

I have been a patient listener throughout this whole discussion, 
living through it all in the hope that it would do me some good. 
I Shall not attempt to give my opinion of the various efforts, but 
will content myself with the belief that I should say a few words 
which, veo. qa not weighty or of m great moment, are likely to 
be considered not below the standard set. 

Now, as I digest these somewhat indigestible arguments pre- 
sented by the advocates of the Senate amendments, they are as 
follows: ‘‘ Kind sirs, you who believe insound money, we beg your 
kind consideration in behalf of a people who produce from the 
mines in our section a metal known as silver to give us some legisla- 
tion whereby we may be enabled to impose upon and defraud the 
confiding and patient aya of this great country by passing upon 
them coin bearing the Government stamp, dec it to bea 
dollar. Grant us this favor and you will pone. us ever so much." 

And when itis charged that this silver which they wish us to 
declare to be a dollar is worth but 50 cents, they retort that that 
is only its intrinsic value, but that the Government stamp will 
make it go for more; that silver may become more valuable some 
day, and we should coin first and trust the rest to the sweet by 
and by. They say, furthermore, that silver was once worth more 
than par and may become so again. They have quoted every au- 
thority of ancient times in favor of silver, but fail to state that 
— expressions were based on the value of the metal at the 

e. 

The quotations of past days on the market price of the metal 
containt y can not be quoted in sapport of any claim as to value at 
the present period. No more, Mr. s 287 than can the quota- 
tion of a former price for any commodity fix a value for it to-day. 
It would be just as reasonable as an opposition to lighting by 
electricity because of the laudation of petroleum when it first 
came into use. There is but one guide, and that is the light of 
the present day. We must keep our financial car upon the com- 
mercial rail, otherwise we go to destruction. Thesilver advocates 
would have us discard the fundamental law, disregard all rules, 
defy every precaution, open wide the Treasury throttle, bid de- 
fiance to all conditions, and trust to luck. 

They have sung their ditty so many times that they have really 
brought themselves to believe that we can get along without the 
rest of the world; that we should sink our ships, abandon com- 
merce, and become dead to the world outside; do all this and yet 
prosper. Mr. Speaker, our country is certainly great; it is mar- 
velous; but great and marvelous as it is, it is not sufficiently so to 
do this, or if it were it is not willing to adopt ancient Celestial meth- 
ods by the erection of a Chinese wall. Our people as well as all 
the people of civilized countries wish to maintain commercial 
relations, and in order to do this we must have that which they 
are willing to accept in payment for the things they sell us. No 
make-believe currency will satisfy them; they will take only that 
which is recognized in their commercial circles as money. 

We must not be carried away with the notion that because the 
Government shall say, This is a dollar," that it is one and that it 
will be so accepted. This class of 2 would be confidence“ 
money in the sense used by that class of gentlemen of thrift who 
ply their game upon the unsuspecting rural gentlemen when he 
strikes the metropolis. It is not the money which has the confi- 
dence of the commercial world. Nay, more than that, it has not 
even the confidence of the gentlemen who so loudly demand its 
use, for, sir, should it be put in circulation it would find no friends 
among them. The much cursed gold is put aside by the banks of 
the Pacific Slope as a nest egg to provide the security which they 


know it affords and which they need. If silver were freely coined 
I fear their only friendship for it would be evidenced by their 
barge ene to pay it out and not in accepting it. 

Mr. Speaker, I have never found a simon pure silver man who 
would content himself with an adherence to a pertinent question 
propounded upon the subject. Generally you will be accorded 
the treatment practiced by the photographer, who asks m not to 
look at the instrument which is to do the work, but to kindly ob- 
serve the interesting affair hung at one side. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. JoHNSON], more frank than 
most of his praying band, said this: 

We should rec: silver as entitled to aid at our hands, * * * Why 
not support the Senate bill, Mr. Chairman? * + + It is for silver; it is a 
legal bill, and I favor it because it does something for one of our t indus- 
tries. * * * Something should be done for silver. * * * I beg youto 
act for the interests of silver. 

Here was a frank confession that silver is a commodity seeking 
and demanding most extraordinary relief from the Government. 
Not protection by way of duty as against foreign production, but 
demanding that the Government should certify a falsehood in the 
interest of silver producers, a certification upon a piece of silver 
worth about 50 cents that it is 100 cents. This act by an individual 
would be false representation and punished criminally. The 
prayer of the silver advocates is on a par with the Populistic 
dogma which calls for the issuance of money certificates by the 
SP had Wi for wheat or corn, fluctuations in price not to be con- 
sidered. 

The tleman's cry was not for help for the country, not for 
legislation which should benefit all its people, but a cry for hel 
for the silver producers. Sir, this money question must be se 
tled for the good of the country’s finances. It can not be turned 
into a silver-purchasing measure to aid a few men. 

We can only issue that amount of silver which will preserve its 
value as money. That amount, so far as we can learn from the 
experiences of other great commercial countries, is in circulation 
to-day; and to this extent, apan ow sound and safe basis, 
the Republican party is for bim ism. 

The cry that we are gold monometallists because of our refusal 
to e the free and unlimited coinage of silver is a false one, 
and is intended to deceive. No advocate of free silver has ever 
dreamed that he could make his arguments upon the subject carry 
much weight among those who know, but seek to mislead their 
constituents by this talk. 

Mr. Speaker, it is very plain to any person who will investigate 
that the free and unlimited coinage us silver is the surest SEE rn 
bring about monometallism. Our neighbor, Mexico, has already 
placed herself in that column, and the lesson taught seems not 
sufficient to guide our friends, the silver men. 

Mr. Speaker, what our country needs is not silver legislation. 
Low prices and unemployed men are not made so because of our 
refusal to grant free coinage. The cause of our present trouble 
is because of hostile tariff laws. We need a revision of these laws 
and nothing else. We should pass a tariff act which will restore 
our industries to their former prosperous condition, à law which 
will again open up our factories and provide employment for our 
mechanics and laborers and provide them with decent living 
wages, as was the case prior to the passage of the Wilson law. 
We should put our tariff in force once more, so that our ex- 
penses and debts may be met. It it is true that such an act can 
not become a law while the Government continues in the hands 
of the present Administration, but let us prepare the country for 
it; they expectit from us. 

The people require us to restore them to the position they occu- 
pied before those inimicable to American industries struck them 
down. The people generally do not want free silver; they merely 
wish an enactment of Republican principles, which they know 
from experience will bring prosperity. They know that laws dis- 
criminating in favor of American industries mean the restora- 
tion of good times. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. LITTLE] while advocating 
the adoption of the Senate amendment presented (possibly unin- 
tentionally) the case really as it is, and made clear what need be 
done to correct the evil which has seized and now holds us. ) 

This is what he says, page 1503, of the RECORD: 

This gold is demanded to settle our balances of trade. 

Again, he says: 

As long as we pay out to foreign countries more than we receive, so long 
will our condition grow more agitated and embarrassing. 

These concise words from a Democrat anda free-silver advocate 
cover the case fully. Enact laws which will wipe out those on 
the statute books which tend to build up foreign industries, and 
give us instead laws which will build up our own and shut out the 
product of pauper-paid labor of other countries, laws which will 
compel importers to pay duties equal to the difference between 
wages here and abroad, and you will provide the medicine which 
X heal and settle this apparently ceaseless mouthing about 

ver, 
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The Senate Silver Bill—Silver Monometallism. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. 8. M. CLARK, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 10, 1896. 


1 ‘otect the coin redemption fund, 
o C ER. e — temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Mr. CLARK of Iowa said: 

Mr. SPEAKER; If the Senate had chosen, it could have a 
bill for the free coi of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 and sent it 
to the House. The House could then have considered that bill 
upon its merits. The questionis before the House in a wholly dif- 
ferent manner. The House passed a bill reducing the rate of 
interest upon Government bonds, to be thereafter issued, to 3 per 
cent, with fifteen years instead of thirty as the maximum limit. 
Idid not vote for that bill, because I was not willing that the 
Republican policy, which had steadily reduced the national bur- 
den of interest-bearing debt, should be reversed at the demand of 
a Democratic Administration. The bill provided also to supply 
the Treasury in case of any deficit by the issue of tem cer- 
tificates instead of by the issue of bonds. "That bill comes back to 
us from the Senate with every word and syllable of it stricken ont 
except the number of the bill and this measure for the coinage of 
silver at 16 to 1substituted. The Senate has taken a similar course 
as to the bill passed by the House to increase the revenues by in- 

the customs from the tariff. 

The te has substituted this same silver bill in place of this 
second bill of the House, leaving nothing of that but its title. If 
the Senate can do this as to two measures by the House, 
it can do the same thing as to every bill the House passes. That 
is the reductio ad absurdum of the situation which the Senate 
makes. The question before the House is not tie merits or de- 
merits of free silver coinage or whether or not the House favors 
that, but whether or not the House will vote that the Senate shall 
nullify its legislative capacity and practically abolish it. Let no 
one mistake what the real issue is, as it has already been so well 
stated by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DrXaLEY], the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Any member who votes for the measure that has come to us 
from the Senate votes to abolish the legislative autonomy of the 
House; he votes that that of Congress which represents the 
States shall suspend and abolish the legislative functions of that 
part of Con. which M the people. There has been a 
good deal of debate and discussion among the people in recent 
years whether they would longer permit the existence of that part 
of Congress which represents the States. They have made grave 
question of its utility and whether it was consistent with demo- 
cratic institutions; whether, in fact, instead of being useful, it is 
not hurtful as a legislative power. Whatever may come of that 
discussion, it may be taken for granted that the people will not 
consent to make the Senate the one supreme legislative body and 
permit it to displace that branch of Congress which represents the 


le. 
"T we take counsel of history, and ially take counsel of 
the deliberations of the Federal 9 of 1787 that framed 


the Constitution of the United States, we can familiarize ourselves 
with the evolution of the right of the people to make their own 
laws by their own representatives and through what pains and 
difficulties the people have attained to that om and to that 
benefit. The judgment they will form and which this House 
should form from the monitions of that history will make them 
and us resolute to maintain this House in that autonomous legis- 
lative power which the fathers of the Republic conferred upon it. 
There are some things that do not move ard. The right of 
the people to make their own laws by their own representatives is 
one of those things. x 4 

Ipass from that to this further consideration of the real ten- 
dencies and implications of the Senate's action as it is related to 
present conditions. I do not want to attribute to any men mo- 
tives fortheir action of which I can not be sure, In nothing, 

robably, are the principles of sound ethics more frequently vio- 
fated than for one to assume that he knows the motives of 
the other person. It was a large knowledge of the infirmities of 
human nature that led Christ to the utterance of the high wis- 


dom, Judge not, that ye be not j I do not want to fall 
ee ipe ss dere est state the case thus: The Presi- 


dent and Secretary of the Treasury had given notice that they 
were resolute to issue one hundred millions at least of 4 per cent 
gold bonds, running for thirty years. 


The House sent a bill to the Senate permitting the President, if 
he issued bonds, to make the interest rate 3 per cent and the time 
limited to fifteen years instead of thirty. By preventing the pas- 
sage of that bill, the Democrats and those Republicans or Popu- 
lists in the Senate who are the ial advocates of silver have, 
by their own act, given warrant to the President to issue a 4 per 
cent gold bond instead of a3 per cent gold bond, and to mort- 

ge thirty years of the future to gold as against silver instead of 

een years of the future to be thus mo . limpute no 
motives, but if those Democrats and those advocates and cham- 
pions of the silver cause had desired to support the President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury in the issue of long-time, high-rate 
golg bonds, then they would have ees the course they 
id, because they took the direct, rational, and efficient course to 
effect that result. If the Democrats and the other advocates for 
silver in this House sustain the action of the majority of the Senate, 
then they have given direct aid and support to the President and 
Secretary of the Weit d in the policy of the issue of 4 per cent 
gold bonds, running for thirty years. I impute no motive; I only 
say that if that be their covert or avowed poves the effective 
way to accomplish it is to support the Senate in its action. 

I pass to another phase of the subject before us. The mainte- 
nance of silver money as a money of the United States is a dis- 
tinctively protective measure and is pervaded by protection. It 
is the incarnation of the protective prin ipods e earlier part 
of this century Thomas H. Benton, in di ng the financial 
question in the Senate of the United States, urged the use of more 
silver than was being used, because of the discovery of what it 
was hoped would prove to be valuable silver mines in the Caro- 


During the recent of this silver contention the silver advo- 
cates have demanded the establishment of their policy in the name 
of protection and because of their devotion to the protective prin- 
ciple. We now behold in the House in the consideration of this 
Senate bill a double inconsistency. We see the distinguished 
member from Georgia, ex-Speaker of the House and the leader of 
the Democratic party upon this floor, rallying with so much of 
that as follows his standard now to the support of the dis- 
tinctively protection cause of silver. How he and they reconcile 
their contention for free trade with this contention for protection 
Ileave to his and their mastery of thecasuistry of dialectics. On 
the other hand, every Republican who has turned to the support of 
this Sena te bill has strenuously championed the cause of protec- 
tion and his constituents sent him here in the name and for the 
sake of protection, and now these gentlemen turn upon protection 
and rend it. They have joined the Senate in a policy which has 
displaced an increase of revenues and an increase of protect 
tion. And they knew that their act was only efficient to strike 
down protection and could not at all serve the cause of silver. 
How they can harmonize this with their own profession and the 
desires of their constituents as to protection I leave them to settle. 

I shall vote against this bill because it proposes to enable the 
Senate to nullify and abolish the House as a factor in nationalleg- 
islation, because it is accessory to the poney of the present Ad- 
ministration in issuing long-time gold ds, and because it is 
used as an instrument to strike down protection and an adequate 
and desirableincrease of the revenues of this Government neces- 
sary as a solution of our financial troubles. I shall vote against 
the bill because I am in favor of bimetallism and this bill would 
establish silver monometallism. 

The question of the currency and of free silver coinage in the 
ratio of 16 to1 is beforethe House, although brought in in a wholly 
improper way, and I will make a brief discussion of it, I shail 
not attempt to discuss the question in any extended way nor in its 
entirety nor by the use of any statistics, Whatever our opinions 
about this or any question, every question will finally stand upon 
fact and science. What will be about it will prove to be that 
which must be about it because of the supremacy of fact and 
science. Any opinion of mine or of any other person about this 

mestion not based upon fact, not based upon science, will prove a 
tility. It is not what any one of us might like should be, but 
what is inevitable in the nature of things that will be. 

I shall state but a few of the elementary facts and principles of 
science as I un 4 them, and upon those facts and those 

inciples of science I shall take my stand and cast my vote, and 
Lem not concerned about the outcome. I know that the universe 
will stand by the man that stands by the universe; that natural 
law whose throne is in the bosom of God” will control this and 
every matter of human affairs, and all opinions not coincident with 
that natural law have no permanency in the future. I shall try 
to enlarge my vision so as to be, not the partisan of a cause, but 

ve simply of the truth. There must be a measure of truth 
in the views of the different parties to this silver and money 
question, because no body of men are ever wholly irrational. But 
no fervor of adv can exalt nonsense into the dignity of sense 
or make ticable impossible. 

There is certainly a deep unrest and disquietude pervading at 
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once the e and the students of finance in both the Old World 
and the New upon thesubject of money. There must be a cause 


or causes for that deep unrest and solicitude. It is so wid 
that it is almost cosmic. It is so deep and earnest that it ost 
threatens the stable existence of governments. It certainly threat- 
ens the tenure and permanency of political parties and makes a 
very uncertain future to each and all of them. ; 

"The first step in any adequate and scientific study of this ques- 
tion is to ascertain if possible what are the real causes of that per- 
vading discontent, and then ag ae treatment of it by legisla- 
tion and by government must depend upon comprehending all 
the causes and dealing with them adequately and wisely, instead 
of inadequately and unwisely. We must not be misled as to 
causes, nor must we misapply remedies. It is clear to me that 
many causes leading to popular discontent have been blended and 
confused in the public mind and in the minds of individuals, and 
that many ills are assigned to money that do not belong there at 
all, that it is a false assumption that something that d be done 
about money is the cure of these ills, when not being related to 
money, money could not possibly cure them, | > - 

One of the causes of discontent is the fallin prices. And it is 
alleged that the use of silver as money at the ratio of 16 to 1 would 
be a cure for that. The fall in prices is due to many things; it is 
due to the great increase of inery; it is due to the increasin 
cooperative power of machinery under scientific extension an 
application—i ing the power of mechanical production in a 

metric ratio; it is due to the close and intimate way in which 
Ey the appliances of modern civilization—of swift travel and in- 
tercommunication—the world has been made into one cooperative 
community so that wherever a field of demand for products or for 
labor exists the whole world furnishes an immediate source of 
supply of both products and labor to meet that demand. 
course the al result of all this is beneficent. God makes 
no mistakes. Civilization is notafailure. The results that man- 
kind are working out by its best efforts and d pes are not hurt- 
ful to or destructive of its well being. at the needs of the 
world shall be supplied with cheapness and plenty is a high benefi- 
cence. It turns us away from the rude and barren ages behind 
us; from the pinch of cruel barbarism; from the hunger and want 
of the suffering people of the past to the condition of plenty, which 
is the coming of the new heavens and the new earth of saintly 
desire and Ppoceit pde vision where want shall be no more and 
the tree of life gives its fruitage without CE without price 
forthesatisfying and healing of the nations. But our machinery 
of business, of trade—some of our methods in the business world— 
are not yet adjusted to deal speedily with these new conditions of 
constantly cheapening production and constantly cheaper epp. 
But it must be apparent that the remedy can not be to main 
that now defective business machinery and enable it to displace 
the beneficence of cheapness and plenty with dearness, want, and 
high prices. The remedy is to readjust the machinery of business 
and trade to these better conditions. No one can treat this ques- 
tion adequately or make a judgment or do a legislative act about 
it that will have permanency and adequateness unless the true 
relation of prices to this modern condition of prolific mechanical 
production shall be considered. 

There are some who, seeing how utterly impracticable some of 
the things said by the advocates of silver and of more and chea 
money are, are disposed to treat the whole matter as the whim an: 
caprice of cranks. This is too narrow a view. The unquiet of 
the public mind and the pervading sense that the people are the 
victims of hurt now and of more and ter danger impending 
are too real to be a mere aberration. I think the public view can 
easily be accounted for, and that it is wholly reasonable, although 
it may not be well informed as to either causes or remedies, 
Causes and remedies probably involve an extent of knowl ,8 
profoundness of thought, beyond the attainment of people busy 
with the carking cares of life and of daily ind 2 

The people have been taught that prices 1 5 upon the vol- 
ume of money. The political economists and the political leaders 
and writers alike have united in teaching this doctrine. Let me 
cite some of the instruction of the public mind by eminent teach- 
ers upon this subject. 

Adam Smith,in The Wealth of Nations, showing the relation 
between the volume of money and prices, said: 

The discovery of the mines of America diminished the value of gold and sil- 
ver in Europe. 


Isummarize some of the principles stated by J. B. Say, the next 
3 teacher of political economy in succession after Adam 


Should the aggregate of circulating specie be doubled, the prices of all goods 
would be doubled; twice the quanti! - of specie — 88 goto the of 
the same es We may judge of the d on of value of silver by 
the increasing prices of any given = 


Bonamy Price, in hs Banking and Currency, says: 


Less is. and the de: d for it continnes; it rises in value; 
oan VV 
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th of 
3 
given for the same goods. 
Amasa Walker, in his Science of Wealth, states the principle 
explicitly that— 
Prices depend on the quantity of currency in circulation. 


John Stuart Mill, in his Principles of Political Economy, states 
the general doctrine to be: 


Prices would rise and the volume of money fall in the ratio in which the 
quantity of money had been increased, If the wi money in on 
were doubled, prices would be doubled. If it was only incrensed one-fourth, 
prices would one-fourth. If there was less money in the hands of the 
community and the same amount of goods to be sold, less money altogether 
would be given for them and they would be sold at lower prices—lower in 
the precise ratio in which the money was diminished. So that the value of 
money, other things being the s&me, varies inversely as its quantity, every 
quantity lowering the value and every diminution raising it ina 
ratio exactly equivalent. t an increase in the quantity of money raises 
| epos and a diminution lowers them is the most elementary pro; tion in 
e theory of should have no key to any of 
Applying these doctrines to 3 conditions, Writers 
and public leaders have taught the poopie that a scarcity of money 
has been the source of eful ills. . W. H. Grenfall, a dis- 
tinguished writer and economist of England, wrote not long ago 
that— 


sold fall. On the contrary, a rise in general prices 
© cheaper and a larger quantity of th mest be 


currency, and without which we 


ter influ- 


— me ld-using tries 
causes in go coun’ an apprec 
the trade, ind „und a 
paralyzes the le carried on between gold-stan: 
countries. 

Though prices fall the fixed debts remain. Trade is carried on by means of 
borrowed money. However much gold eis Gee in value debts con- 

vo to be repaid in gold, with no allowance for the a 

ciation which has taken paes since the contraction of the debt. The 
and the interest remain the same, and the unfortunate borrower, the man 
of en rise and activity, is o d ud eie ird against falling markets with 
a weight around his n which is constantly increasing. 
theory of money is agreed to by all economic writers; 
amount of money in a community, other 
rise; if you decrease it, p: fall. 


Professor Foxwell, who is the teacher of political economy in 
the University College of London, has written: 


Take, for example, the case of a man who in 1873 borrowed £142 ($710). Prices 
have fallen to such an extent that £92 ($460) will now buy what £142 ($710) 
would have bought in 1873. Yet the unfortunate debtor must pay the full 
minal sum borrowed; that is to say, his debt is practically increased more 
than 50 cent. Cana system which permits of such arbitrary revolutions 
tribution of wealth be rational or tolerable? I confess it seems to 
mein the highest degree barous and uncivilized. The v earliest eco- 
soap 9 Me mr we have were protests against the wrong and ‘mischief caused 

y such changes. 


Robert Giffen, the distinguished political economist and statis- 
tician of England, has written; 

The fall in prices in such a general way as to amount to what is known asa 
i» adr LM purchasing power of gold is generally, I might say universally, 


M. Wolowski, member of the French Institute, said: 


The su; of silver would be a veritable revolution. Gold would 
augment in value with a rapid and constant progress which would break the 
faith of contracts and aggravate the situation of all debtors, including the 


nation. 


Public men as teachers of the public mind and leaders of public 
conduct have accepted these doctrines and applied them to the 
public is oe of conditions so as to shape and mold public 
opinion. James G. Blaine, who is still vital enough in his grave 
to be present to the thought of millions of his countrymen as a 
type of high statesmanship and admired leadership, said: 

I believe the struggle now going on in this country and in other countries 
fora single gold standard would, if successful, produce widespread disaster 
in and throughout the commercial world, e destruction of silver as 
money and OK NONE as the sole unit of value must have a ruinous effect 
upon all forms Jroverty, except those investmonts that yield a fixed 
return in money. would be enormously enhanced in value and would 
gain a disproportionate and unfair advantage over every other species of 


rty. 
That very highest authority upon the subject of public finances, 
Senator JoHN SHERMAN, said: 

The contraction of the currency is a far more distressing operation than 
Senators suppose. Our own and other nations have gone through that ope: 
ation before. Itis not possible to take that voyage without the sorest dis- 
tress. To every P yet — i a capitalist out of debt and a salaried officer 
or annuitant it isa period of loss, . lassitude of trade, fall of wages, 
su: of enterprises, bankruptcy, and disaster. 

Senator ROGER Q. MIIIs, an eminent Democratic leader and 
public authority, said: 

The demonetization of silver will paralyze all the forces of uction, shut 
out labor from all employment, increase the burden of de and taxation, 
and send desolation and suffering to all the homes of the poor. 


With the political economists and greatest leaders of Govern- 
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ment uttering these judgments, it is not surprising that their 
inions have been voiced by a thousand smaller oracles until all 
tho people have heard these utterances. Not only that, but pub- 
lic teachers have directly related these monetary principles to the 
existence of business depression and fane distress and have pro- 
claimed them as the causes. The Hon. HENRY G. TURNER, of 
Georgia, one of the most eminent and one of the very ablest mem- 
bers of this House, said: 
—— the North in MEN Me There E notin all the wena nites 
time a single prosperous 1 The sun in its course looks not down 
goon a single prosperous city, or State, or nation. Every industry is pros- 


He found the cause in the demonetization of silver. Taught by 
the most eminent authorities of light and leading that depression 
of business and failure of employment throughout the world was 
caused by trying to shift upon gold the monetary burden that has 
in all the past centuries been borne by both gold and silver, is it 
any wonder that the people have accepted this teaching and that 
they are restive when in their view their legislators and rulers go 
on resolutely to establish gold as the only money? Bismarck, 
opposing gold monometallism, portrayed thus the condition of the 
modern world: 

We are all in one bed and the blanket is too narrow to reach; each nation 
is tugging at this blanket and pulling it off some one else. 

That sturdy, common sense of the greatest of the statesmen of 
Europe has seemed to the people to be confirmed by the recent 
struggles of the nations to increase their stock of gold in order to 
maintain their financial existence. And the United States, the 
richest and the most prosperous country on the globe, had by the 
act of the nt Democratic Administration to put a mortgage 
upon the future of its pop for thirty years in order to procure, 
at high interest and for a large bonus, gold enough from a few 
bankers to maintain its straggling financial life and credit through 
part of one season. Percival Lowell, in some recent interesting 
essays, portrayed how the surface of mo paner Mars appears 
to the enlarged vision of astronomers. ere a planet which 
shows signs of having once been covered by an expanse of water 
ample enough to wash many shores and give the element of life 
to many people has gone through a process of the evaporation of 
its seas until but a narrow AA of water remains. 

And we can conceive the bitants of that world, leaving 
myriads of dead behind them, perished from want while the re- 
maining people crowd upon the receding shores, seeking precarious 
life from waters soon to be wholly exhausted. Lord Byron had a 
dream of darkness, where light gradually faded out of the universe 
and men were gathered around their blazing homes to look by 
that uncertain and fleeting light once more into each other's eyes. 
The instructions of the economists and their po men have 
brought the people to some such conception of the monetary situ- 
ation. They have been taught that money is the lifeblood of 
prosperity; that its circulation through the body politic, freely 
and amply, is necessary to societary life. 

When they see that one-half of the monetary volume is to go out 
of use, the volume of money contracting to gold alone, while the 

palanan of the world increases and there is immeasurable mul- 
Hin ication of business and employments and the needs of and 
demand for money, no wonder it seems to the le that the 
sources of their business life are being dried up by the monetary 
situation. No wonder that in the keen passions which pervade 
mankind in the struggle for survival they view the monetary sit- 
uation with disquiet and unrest. History has no significance 
unless the world exists for the constant betterment of the condi- 
tion of the masses of mankind—to give more and more of the boys 
and girls born into the world an opportunity to live out, at their 
best, life in the high divine image in which they were made. One 
of the elements of human betterment and progress has been the 
gaining of individual political freedom—the right to participate in 
government; the right to take government from the privilege of 
the few and make it the right of the many. But along with the bet- 
terment of condition brought by political liberty must be the right 
and privilege of the possession and accumulation of property. 
** You take my house when you do take the prop which doth sus- 
tain my house; you take my life when you do take the means 
whereby I live.” 

That wisdom of Shakespeare is a wisdom that has passed into 
the keen perception of all the people. Everyone knows now that 
unless one can get so much of the property which buys the neces- 
sities and the comforts of modern civilized life in their many rela- 
tions and demands the individual is mere wreckage, that most 
pus of beings, à human creature passing up and down the 

usy streets of our cities covered with the advertisements of the 
business of his more fortunate fellows who enjoy the products 
and the opportunities of civilization by possessing its property 
while he is but a moving human sign of their prosperity and of 
his abject failure in the struggle for life. 

The people being taught that their chance of getting property 


and the means of livelihood and the enlarged blessings of civili- 
zation is twice as large by haying both gold and silver as money 
than if gold alone be money, no wonder that they grow almost 
serorak onary in their passionate demand that the gates of equal 
fortune shall be kept open for them, and their chance of success 
in life be not divided one-half against them by the contraction of 
the metal money of the country and the world one-half. Their 
5 and revolutionary feeling is made keener and stronger 

y that condition of modern life which has lead to trusts and syn- 
dicates, the concentration of the forces of the commercial and 
business world into the hands of a few, so that a syndicate of indi- 
viduals can take into their own hands and control more than the 
entire wealth of past generations. They have lately witnessed a 
syndicate of five men feeling sure that they had so cornered the 
gold supply of the country that the Government and 70,000,000 
people alike must turn to these five men as the only possessors 
of the golg upon which the credit of the Government could be 
maintained. 

I believe in the le. Irepeat that I do not see any signifi- 
cance in history or in fact for which Government exists unless it 
be to better the condition of the people; to give them constantly 
pronior and better opportunities in life; to lift them farther and 

igher toward that new heaven and earth where humanity at its 
best is to find its fruition; that takes an Abraham Lincoln out of 
a cabin and out of the utmost of privation and lifts him to the 
heights of human and divine achievement as an exemplar of the 
possibilities of mankind. So far as my best perception and high- 
est judgment can gather from the study of this financial question, 
what financial policy it is that will best promote the welfare of 
all the people, to that policy am I committed by my own thought 
ang by my duty as a representative of the people and a national 


er. 

The survey of history shows that in the struggles of mankind to 
evolveinto a better condition the people and their leaders have been 
again and again mistaken as tothe usefulness of su ted measures 
and policies. Iam very sure that many people and many of their 
leaders are mistaken now as to the value they attach to the free 
coi of silver as a means of escape from business depression, 
and their fears and presentiments of the dangers arising in any 
way out of the question of money. Istand upon the declaration 
of the last national Republican platform, that of 1892, as the wise 
and safe declaration of monetary principles under our existing 
conditions: ^ 

The American people from tradition and interest favor bimetallism, and the 
Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as standard mone ^ 
with such restrictions and under such provisions to be determined by lege: 
lation as will secure the maintenance of the parity of value of the two me 
so that the purchasing and debt-paying power of the dollar, whether of silvor. 

old, or paper, shall be at all times equal. The interests of the producers of 

e country, its farmers and its wor: en, demand that every dollar of 
paper or coin issued dy the Government shall be as 
commend the wise and patriotic ste 
secure an international conference 
parit 
world. 

It is demonstrable that the Republican party by its national 
policy, so far as it is responsible for the conduct of affairs, has 
steadily maintained and promoted this policy since resumption of 
specie payments in 1879. The demonetization of silver in 1878, 
while the Republican party controlled the Government, had no 
significance as to monetary conditions, because there was no gold 
and silver in circulation in the United States, and the use of sil- 
ver in a bimetallic system was resumed at the resumption of 
specie inch in 1879 under the law of 1878. From that time 
on the Republican party has yas into monetary use in the United 
States the utmost amount of silver that can be used and a bi- 
metallic policy maintained. 

The free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 would be abso- 
lutely destructive of bimetallism. It would contract out of cir- 
culation all gold. It would bring the American people to the use 
of silver as the only metal money. It would depreciate all the 
paper money of the country to the market value of the silver in 
the dollar. This would cause a loss of hundreds of millions of 
dollars that the American people could ill afford. Itwouldbrin 
upon them all themonetary evilsof a depreciated currency, whic 
our wisest statesmen and the most devoted lovers of the people have 
so strenuously deplored, and which the disastrous experience of 
the past warns the people against by the severest of all teaching. 

The grave dust has covered Andrew Jackson. Nothing of the 
bitter political strifes and fierce party contests of his time remains 
to cloud or obscure the judgment of the present. Nothing re- 
mains but the splendor of his patriotism—of his unflinching de- 
votion to the welfare of the people. So his warning voice reaches 
out from the past he made illustrious to his fellow-citizens of the 
pest in these words of 1 his message as President in 

ecember, 1836, in a way they will heed: 

The pr ss of the expansion or rather a Spon of the currency by 
ex veissuesis always attended by a loss to classes. This 
tion of the community hay 

flows of the money market. 


asany other. We 
already taken by our Government to 
adopt such measures as will insure a 
of value between gold and silver for use as money throughout the 


e laboring T por: 
e neither time noropportunity to watch the ebbs 
Engaged from day to day in their useful toils, 
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they do not peo that although their w: are uniformly the same or 
even somewhat higher, they are gradually uced in fact by the rapid in- 
crease of a ply to currency, which as it appears to make money abundant 
they are at first inclined to consider a blessing. It isnotso with speculators, 
by whom this operation is better understood, and it is made tocontribute to 

eir tio, xx It is not until the prices of the necessities of life become so 
dear that the laboring classes can not supply their wants out of their bie pa 
that the wages rise and gradually reach a justly proportionate rate tothat of 
the products of their labors. When thus, by the depreciation in consequence 
of the quantity of money incirculation, wages as well as prices become exor- 
bitant, it is soon found that the whole effect is a tariff on our home indus- 
tries for the benefit of the countries that maintain uniformity in money and 
moderation in prices. 


Daniel Webster, the contemporary of Jackson and his peer in 

triotism, was even far greater than he in the breadth of his 
Pitellect and his comprehensive grasp of public affairs, of those 
profound principles upon which Governments are based and the 
welfare and progress of mankind depend, and he said: 


The very man of all others who has the deepest interest in a sound cur- 
rency and who suffers most by mischievous legislation in money matters is 
the man who earns his daily bread by his daily toil. A depreciated currency 
is the very harvest time o; ulators and of the whole race of those who 
are at once idle and crafty. ery may outlive such times. ET m 
easily prey on the earnings of labor by their cent per cent or they may hoard. 
But ie laboring man, what can he hoard? eying on nobody, he mes 
the prey of all. His pro; iy Fd in his hands; his reliance, his fund, his pro- 
ductive freehold, his is his labor. Whether he work on his own small 
capital or another's, his living is still earned by his industry, and when the 
money of the country becomes depreciated and debased, whether it be adul- 
terated coin or paper without c t, that industry is robbed of its reward. 
‘Whoever attempts, under whatever popular cry, to shake the stability of the 
public currency, stabs your interest and your happiness to the heart. 


I know that the policy of the Republican party as maintained 
in this nation now is the only safe and possible concurrent use of 
gold and silver in a bimetallic system. I have heard much said 
on the floor of this House by the advocates of free coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1, and 3 they have said but confirms 
my opinion that under their policy bimetallism is impossible. I 
have heard nothing said by the advocates of the free coinage of 
silver on this floor which leads me or which should lead the Ameri- 
can people to reject the wise instructions and warnings of Andrew 
Jackson and Daniel Webster to follow the lead of any of the teach- 
oF that I have heard upon the floor of this House during this 

ebate. 

There have been many remedies proposed for any troubles ex- 
isting in the monetary condition of the world. 

One of the p remedies is the useof what recent political 
economists have come to call the multiple standard, and this pro- 
posed remedy has received so little public attention and yet has 
secured the favorable judgment of such high authorities in eco- 
nomic science that it is worth while to the attention of the 
per and of legislators to the proposition, so as to sah general 

owledge of it. Thus J. Laurence Laughlin, who has high rank 
among American political economists as one who is well versed in 
the application of abstract doctrines to practical affairs, has said: 


As regards national debts, it is distinctly averred that neither gold nor sil- 
ver forms a just measure of deferred TN and that if justice in long 
contracts is sought for we should not seek it by the doubtful and untried ex- 
pedient of international bimetallism, but 1 san clear and certain method of a 
multiple standard, a unit based upon the selling prices of a number of articles 
of general consumption. A long-time contract would thereby be paid out at 
its maturity by the same purchasing power as was given in ing. 


The late W. Stanley Jevons, author of Money and the Mechan- 
ism of Exchange, was one of the leading economists of the present 
century in England. He wrote: 


Money, besides serving as a common denominator of value and as a medium 
to facilitate exchange, is usually employed likewise as the standard of value 
in terms of which contracts extending over long series of years are expressed. 
In letting land on long or perpetual leases, in lending money to governments, 
corporations, and railway companies, it is a general practice to make the 
interest and capital repayable in legal-tender gold money. But there is 
a of evidence to prove that the value of gold has undergone exten- 
sive changes. 

Between 1789 and 1809 it fell in the ratio of 100 to 54, or by 46 per cent. From 
1809 to 1849 it rose again in the reor ee i of 100 to or by 145 per cent, 
rendering Government annuities and all fixed payments extending over this 

eriod almost two and one-half times as valuable as — were in 1800. Since 

849 the value of gold has again fallen to the extent of at least 20 per cent 
(1874), and a careful study of the fluctuations of prices shows that fluctuations 
are from 10 to 25 per cent, and occur in every credit cycle. The question 
arises whether, having regard to these extreme changes in the values of the 

recious metals, it is desirable to employ them as the standard of value in 
ong and lasting contracts. We are forced to admit that the statesmen of 
Queen Elizabeth were farseeing when they passed the act which obliged the 
colleges of Oxford, Cambridge, and Eton to lease their lands for corn rents. 
The result has been to make these colleges far richer than they otherwise 
would have been. The rents and endowments, expressed in mo TA 
sunk toa fraction of their ancient values. I believe there is no legal 
ment in the way of a landlord leasin 


8s of economical and statistical 
science might not enable us to devise some betterstandard of value. Can we 


one single commodity, but into an aggregate of small quantities of various 
commodities, the quantity and quality of each being rigorously defined? 


Joseph Lowe, Mr. G. P. Scroope, Mr. G. R. Porter, Mr. New- 


march, president of the Statistical Society of land, and many 
other political economists have recently favo this method of 
solving monetary troubles made by the variation of gold and silver, 
and the resultant necessity of ias dun standard instead of two 
and one money instead of two. An erican political economist, 
Mr. G. P. Osborne, in his Principles of Economics, published in 
1893, says: 

How can we secure a money of uniform value? This is the important qu 
ity of agood money. "There are many who advocate gold as a standard. t 
the changes in the value of gold are very prae This bidding of all nations 
for gold as a reserve for currency can not fail to increase its value—its price 


as measured by goods. 

If all the silver-using nations were to adopta gold standard for their cur- 
rency,it would send the valuesof the gold up nobody knows how far; certainly 
to double those at present. For many years economists have seen that 
tabular standard is the only honest standard of value. It has been proposed 
to take the wholesale prices of a certain number of commodities from month 
to month and year to year. ese should include all thearticles which enter 
largely into the satisfaction of the wants of the great make of the people. 
One hundred articles would givea fair average result. Th 
be taken in the proportion of the values produced each year. Let ussee how 
much a dollar will buy of all these articles on the Ist day of July, 1893, and let 
this be the standard forever after. A thousand dollars is the quantity of 
these goods which a thousand dollars of our present money will now purchase. 
Here is strict justice—justice to the debtor, justice to the creditor. A dollar 
Died n a certain quantity of the world’s resources. If one lends it to-day, 
when the dollar is ien ten years hence it should buy just as much, no more, 
no less than when he lent it. 


If this method was adopted, then every nation could safely adopt 
monometallism. It would make no difference then what the 5 2 
is or how much its volume or how small. As money is only need- 
ful as a command over the resources of the world, by the multiple 
standard method, a dollar under a monometallic or bimetallic sys- 
tem would be a constant gomuty and give a constant command 
over an equal amount of the products of exchange. 

Another method to solve the difficulty of contracting the world’s 
money to gold alone is the making of an international agreement 
by convention of the different nations to use silver as well as gold 
55 a EETAS money of full volume and for ultimate payment of 

ebts. 

Another method is that proposed by the advocates of free silver 
coinage and embodied in the bill now before the House, which 
would make this nation establish silver money at whatever 
amount free coinage at the rate of 16 to 1 would give us as the 
money of the United States. The 5 whether this policy 
should be adopted is the question before the House, if we consider 
the Senate bi n its terms as a proposed financial measure. 

I have listened carefully to much that has been said on both 
sides of this question during the pending debate. It will not be 
invidious if 1 say that the proposition that the United States 
should by law p to the coin of free silver as money at 
the ratio of 16 to 1 has been most ably and o ut ra Bo 
this Dm my friend from Minnesota [Mr. TowNE|. He has 
signalized his entrance as a member of this body by one of the 
most masterly pieces of argumentation, by one of the most fas- 
cinating feats of Tan ever heard in this body or in any forum. 
The merits of his intellectual treatment of the case have been 
heightened by the spirit of devotion to the interests of the people 
which pervaded his speech. 

That is a sentiment to which I am most keenly responsive. 
That is a sentiment to which the Republican side of this House 
is most keenly responsive. When he appealed to it in strong and 
majestic eloquence to give consideration to the interests of what 
Mr. Lincoln called the common people, this Republican House was 
warmly responsive, for the heart of the party of Abraham Lincoln 
still thrills to any appeals made to it in the spirit of Mr. Lincoln’s 
love for the 1 I confess I would readily yield to his persua- 
sion of method because of my full sympathy with his full sympa- 
thy for the people, if out of the splendor of his argument there 
could have emerged a perfect conviction that his method would 
really have served the welfare of the people. Itisthe doubt the 
conclusions of his own argument left in my mind as to whether 
or not his method would promote the welfare of the 1 ee that 
leads me to hesitate. When he was asked at the close of his speech 
whether or not gold would go to a premium if the United States 
should coin free silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, he answered at once, 
with the courage and with the directness of an honest man who 
knows this subject from real study and full investigation, that no 
doubt gold would go to a premium. 

What is that but to admit that gold goes out of use as money, 
and that, instead of the bimetallism for which he was speaking as 
a benefit to the people, this country would be left to silver mono- 
metallism. Noman has yet dared say that that would benefit 
the people. No; the case is clear. I repeat the postulate which 
I have made earlier, and that is that science and fact will control 
this case. Science and fact will determine what will be. The 
Gresham law will work inevitably. If gold and silver are coined 
at a ratio in full and free coinage which is not the commercial 
ratio of those two metals in the markets of the world, then that 
metal which is undervalued will go out of use here and into use 
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in the other nations of the world, and that metal which is over- 


valued will alone remain as our money, and so full and free coin- 
age of both gold and silver at a forced and unnatural ratio will 
inevitably leaye us upon the basis of monometallism, and no art 
of persuasion can change that situation or make two moneys re- 
main in this market at a disparity of value when one of those 
metals finds its profit to its in going to other markets 
of the world where it can be worth what it is worth as a commod- 


of commerce. 
Mo ublican party, having pledged itself to a restricted form 
of sie crim as the only ible form of bimetallism now pos- 
sible, has kept faith with the people of America in, carrying out 
that policy to the utmost extent it could do so without destroying 
the prosperity of the people, which the Republican tries 
always to serve. There was never so much silver in use by the 
American people as now since the Government began; never so 
large a per capita use of silver in this countryasnow. Under Re- 
pen policiesthatlarge use of silver is done withthe solvency of 

e money maintained, and with that solvent money the well-being 
of the people who use it. The use of silver can not be extended to 
free coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1 by the United States alone with- 
out impairing and destroying the sound-money condition of the 
American people, and no art of persuasion, no fervor of individ- 
ual or collective opinion, can overthrow the fact that unsound and 
deranged currency is always hurtful to any people. I join with 
the eloquent member from Minnesota in holding to the high 
maxim of good government—salus uli suprema lex (the wel- 
fare of the people is the supreme law). But because I know, with 
the full warrant of the experience of mankind, the teaching of 
his and the tes of science, that free silver at 16 to 1 
would be destretive to the prosperity of the le and bri 
them surely and inevitably to silver monometallism—because o 
that I must reject his conclusions, while I yield myself in willing 
homage to the charm of his eloquence, 

It puzzles many that an increase of money—a volume of 
money—can do or om Some amount of money being beneficial 
to a country, they do not see why a larger amount should not be 
more beneficial Yet the reason is plain. Mankind strives for 

. Each person desires to get gegen d and keep it or its 
value. Money is the counter by which he gets his property, and 
it is also the form of storage in which he often keeps his prop- 
erty and by which he always reckons it. When the money volume 
is sound and stable, it preserves his 2 for him, both as a 
counter of its value in trade and as a form of storage. When 
the volume of money is deranged and inflated, and thereby depre- 
ciated, it may cost him the loss of his property, both as a reck- 
oner of its value in buying and ing and as the storage of his 

There is no puzzle about the matter, and the popular 

ct which fears and resists inflation and depreciation of 
money is wise and well founded. 

I recognize the logical validity of the definition of bimetallism 
made by my friend Minnesota, but I do not know a coun 
in the world where bimetallism exists within his definition. It 
does not exist in France, nor in Belgium, nor in Italy, nor in ved 
country of the Latin Union, which are always cited when the sil- 
verquestion is up for discussion. Certainly the Senate measure 
now before us would not give bimetallism, but only silver mono- 
metallism. When there is talk of bimetallism there is usually 
or always talk of a double standard of money. 

There is no double standard of money. Alexander Hamilton 
based our monetary system upon a single standard—a unit of 
value—resting upon both metals. In the actual result it proved 
that the unit never rested upon both metals, but alternately upon 
one or the other. 

The amount of money needed by any country is limited, not 
unlimited. Whether the United States had gold money alone 
silver money alone, paper money alone, or any two of these, or 
three of them, it would only keep so much money as it needed. 
And it would keep, reckon di purchasing power, only so much 
of any or all of them as it would keep of gold if gold were the only 
money. By no possibility, then, would even free silver coinage 
andsilver monometallism bring into use in the United States, reck- 
oned by purchasing power, more silver than the amount of gold 
now in use here, which it would driveout. Hence it is incon- 
ceivable that the utmost useof silver money possible in the United 
States would materially enhance its price, or be of material benefit 
to the silver 3 of this country. 

So, while ww supe party, being protectionists. would be 
glad to give pi on to our silver-mining interests, there is no 
material benefit to the latter by the passage of the Senate bill now 

ding, while there would be vast harm done to all the 833 

in the silver-mining States and districts included, by the 

derangement and destruction of our present money, which would 
inevitably follow from making the Senate bill into law. 

It should be remembered by the House and the country that 
the increased and increasing production of gold is a factor in the 


case which must be taken into consideration. Mark the steady 
and large increase! The report of the Director of the Mint shows 
that the yield of gold throughout the world was $146,815,100 in 
1892; $1 „600 in 1893; $180,626,100 in 1894; $203,000,000 in 
1895. It was $9,710,500 from 1803 to 1820. When we remember 
that in 1874 the yield was but $90,000,000, members will see that 
the flood of gold now being poured by that industry into the 
world’s reservoirs may well allay the fears members have excited 
themselves and us with during the progress of this debate. 

It should also tranquilize us into some serenity of judgment 
when we recall the incontestible fact that the greatest increase in 
wealth and the prosperity of a people ever known in the history 
of the United States or the history of the world has been in the 
United States since 1850, and that in all that time, in fact, and most 
of the time in law, silver was not in use in the United States as a 
standard money. And this gh ges House should at least be 
faithful to the remembrance t the year 1892, the year of Ben- 
jamin Harrison and Republican protection—the year of the na- 
tion's highest tide of prosperity that the world ever saw—came 
under the existing monetary system which our free-silver friends 
declare incompatible with prosperity, and there was less silver 
money in 1892 than in 1893, the year of adversity, because it was 
the year of Democracy. 
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HON. A. C. SHUFORD, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 12, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, 
and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Mr. SHUFORD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The People's Party,of which I am an humble 
member, demands in its platform the ‘‘free and unlimited coin 
of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1." Itis the only party that stan 
squarely and unequivocally upon that pr ition or is making an 
honest effort to restore silver to the position it occupied prior to 
the act of February 12, 1873. From April 2, 1792, until February 
12, 1873, a period of over eighty years, silver and gold were the 
money metals of this nation, Rec les ogas privileges at the 
mints. Why wasthis ten which existed for more than 
55 of a century, suddenly changed? No one as yet has 
been able to give a satisfactory or reasonable answer. Without a 
pingle petition ever having been presented to Congress asking for 
its demonetization, without a single editorial appearing in any of 
the thousands of newspapers, great and small, throughout the 
country commenting upon such a measure, with less than half a 
score of men out of the fifty million or more people at that date 
knowing anything about the transaction, the destruction of the 
American silver dollar was accomplished and silver reduced to a 
commodity like wheat or cotton. 

For more than three years after this act had been passed de- 
priving silver of its legal-tender functions the people of this coun- 
try were in absolute ignorance of the fact. In tho summer of 
1876, in the course of debate, Senator Conkling put the plain ques- 
tion to Senator SHERMAN, ‘‘Is it true there is no American silver 
dollar?” The answer of Senator SHERMAN that there was none 
was the very first intimation the people of this country received 
that one-half of their metal money been destroyed by an act 
of Congress. Uponinvestigation not asinglemember of the Senate 
or House, aside from those who manipulated the scheme, could 
be found who knew anything about it, and President Grant, who 
signed the bill, was not aware of this provision, All this, how- 
ever, is history, and I only repeat it to show that there must have 
been some ulterior motive which prompted such action. An act 
of Con which had never been petitioned for, which was not 
debated, and passed without the knowledge or consent of either 
Senate or House certainly could not, viewed in any light, repre- 
sent the expressed wishes of the people. For this reason, I repeat, 
there must have been some secret motives for such unfair and 


clandestine legislation. 


Mr. Speaker, the money owners of Europe, in junction with 
copartners the ocean, controll 


their on this side of the financial 


legislation of this country then as í 
for this demonetization can be traced tly to their doors. In 
1866 the war debt of this nation amounted to $2,783,000,000 in 
round numbers, all being payable in lawful money, which at that 


do now, and the reasons 


time consisted of gold, silver, and paper. After considerable agi- 
tation and manipulntion, these money owners, who had on 
of the greater portion of this debt, succeeded in passing what is 


known as the credit-strengthening act of March 18, 1869. This act 
changed thecontract of this vast amount of indebtedness from law- 
ful money to coin and made it all payable in gold and silver. In 
order to make sure of this advantage the refunding act of July 
14, 1870, was passed, which funded all our interest-bearing debt 
into bonds running ten, fifteen, and thirty years, payable, prin- 
eipal and interest, in coin. These bonds Were ori y purchased 
with eon worth on the average about 54 cents in gold on 
the dolar. 2 

By this act they were funded into bonds payable in gold and 
silver worth more than par. Senator JONES of Nevada estimates 
the profits of these public plunderers through these transactions as 
follows: From 1862 to 1868 United States interest-bearing bonds 
were sold to the amount of $2,049,975,700. The amount received 
for such bonds, discount on coin considered, was $1,971,424,238, 
leaving a clear profit of $678,551,462. This statement will stand 
the closest scrutiny, and of itself is simply appalling. But this 
vast profit did not satisfy the ambition of these conspirators; they 
aimed at conquest, at the enslavement of the people. Well know- 
ing the truth of the Scripture, which declares ‘‘the debtor the 
servant of the lender,” they set about to accomplish this purpose. 
This enormous debt, which was payable by the terms of the orig- 
inal contract in three kinds of money—gold, silver, and paper— 
had been changed into a debt payable in but two kinds of money— 
gold and silver. The object now was to make this payable in but 
one kind of money—gold. They dared not attempt so soon to 
change the letter of the contract from coin to gold for fear of 
being detected in their scheme, and therefore took the less dan- 

ous course of demonetizing silver, which destroyed its legal- 
5 functions and made it impossible of use in payment of the 
principal or interest of these bonds, and virtually, in this indirect 
manner, made them payable in gold alone. That this was one of 
the objects sought by the destruction of silver as money there 
can be no doubt. 

Neither did it end here. The demonetization of silver meant 
the destruction of a large amount of the money of the nation and 
a consequent contraction of the circulating um. This in turn 
brought about lower prices for the products of labor and began 
that industrial enslavement that we now see on every hand. 

Our Western silver mines were at that time just being devel- 
oped, and these money owners feared the stream of white metal 

t seemed turned toward our mints would increase in volume, 
make money eor) ueniet prices for labor and its products higher, 
the people more independent, and the chance for industrial slavery 
less certain. : 

They conspired to make the dollars as dear as possible and to cost 
more and more sweat and toil each year to obtain. How well they 
have succeeded can be shown by the business wrecks scattered like 
autumn leaves throughout the length and breadth of our land, 
the mortgaged homes all about us, and the weary wanderers who 
fill the streets. The destruction of our silver currency has been fol- 
lowed by a contraction of over 50 per cent in the volume of national- 
bank currency, which seems to disclose a systematic attempt on 
sopan of the money owners to reduce thecurrency of the country 
to the lowest possible point, in order to force the people further 
into debt and poverty. The contrast between the economic con- 
ditions of our people in 1866, before the successful accomplish- 
ment of the schemes of these plunderers, and the present time is 
almost Ag belief. 

In 1866 Mr. McCulloch, then Secretary of the Treasury, declared 
that the ple were comparatively out of debt. Now, out of a 
total of 12,690,150 families, 8,073,174 are homeless or live in mort- 

homes. Think of this; two-thirds of our people at the pres- 
ent time homeless or living under a mortgage. Then the people 
were nearly ont of debt; now the grand total of national, State, 
municipal, corporate, and private indebtedness is estimated at 
$38,000,000,000. In 1866 the number of business failures is given 
at 632, while for 1895 itis estimated at over 18,000. Then an acre of 
wheat on the average brought $23; now less than $6. Then an 
average acre of corn sold for 819; now less than $5. Then a bale 
of 500 pounds of cotton was worth $150; now it is selling for $30. 
Then there were no tramps, no unemployed, and all who cared 
towork could dosoatremunerative wages. Now 20,000,000 of our 
npe are virtually unemployed and in distress. 
ese, in my opinion, are the ripe fruits of a financial policy 
which began in ud, and unless checked at once will end in 
national ruin. 

'The laborer, the mechanic, the farmer, the tradesman, and the 
manufacturer all feel the blighting influence of this unfortunate 
and uncalled-for legislation. They are all suffering from the 
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effects of the law of supply and demand, which obtains in regard 
to the circulating medium with the same unalterable force that 
it applies to wheat or cotton. Reduce the quantity of wheat or 
cotton, leaving the demand the same, and each will naturall 

increase in price. Increase the amount of wheat and cotton an 

not increase the demand, and naturally the price will become less. 
Just so with our currency, increase the number of dollars, the 
demand for their use remaining the same, and the purchasing 
power of the dollar wil decrease. On the other hand, decrease 
the number of dollars, leaving the demand for their use the same, 
and the purchasing power of each dollar will increase accord- 
ingly. e more dollars in circulation the less wheat and cotton 
or other products of labor will be de gie to purchase a dollar. 
Just the same as with a large crop of potatoes, they sell for less 

T bushel than when there is a smaller crop. On the contrary, 

we contract or decrease the number of do , and at the same 
time require the same amount of business transactions, each 
dollar will become dearer, because scarcer, and will require more 
wheat and cotton and other products of labor to purchase. If woe 
would apply the well known and common-sense law of supply and 
demand to the currency problem, much of its mystery would be 
dispelled, and any amount of demagogism and deception would 
be eliminated from its consideration. 

To decrease the price of our product does not, as a rule, affect the 
price of other products, while a decrease in the volume of cur- 
rency, which increases the purchasing power of money, affects the 
price of all commodities alike. 

It has been stated on the floor of this House that the cost of pro- 
duction establishes the price of products. This can not be true, as 
will be seen by a moment's investigation. Suppose the corn crop 
was a failure in every State save North Carolina, would not the 
price of corn in North Carolina tly appreciate? Most cer- 
tainly. It would follow the law of supply and demand. But the 
fact that the cost of producing this crop of corn in North Carolina 
was no greater at this time than previous entirely explodes the 
theory that labor, or the cost of production, makes the price. When 
the farmer takes his cotton to market he receives the market price, 
without any regard for what his cotton cost him in production. 

All other conditionsremaining the same, it is the number of dol- 
lars in circulation that establishes the price of labor and its prod- 
ucts. There is not a political economist, living or dead, whose 
opinion is worthy of record who does not subscribe to the cor- 
rectness of this statement. I might quote from the writings of 
hundreds of the most eminent statesmen, writers, and thinkers the 
world has ever producad to sustain this position; in fact, this 
proposition is no longer disputed and may be considered as a set- 
tle Se ape of political economy. This fact, once agreed upon, 
renders it comparatively easy to show the manner in which our 
present distress has come upon us. 

In 1866 the public records show, beyond successful contradic- 
tion, that the per capita circulation amounted to $52. At the 

resent time, according to the best authority, including Senator 

EST of Missouri, there is not to exceed $5 per capita in circula- 
tion among Vd jit e This wholesale contraction of currency, 
through methods which are too lengthy to explain at this time, 
is the direct cause of nearly all the ills that now beset our peo- 
pe Under this process of contraction the number of dollars was 

ecreased, while at the same time more business transactions 
were taking place, This situation forced a less number of dollars 
to perform a double amount of work, which in turn increased 
their purchasi ower, and as a result all values shriveled and 
fell. The law of supply and demand operated in a double ca- 

acity in this case, for not only was the supply of dollars lessened, 

ut the demand for their use was incre To ilinstrate the 
baneful effect of such conditions Aes property values, and at 
the same time disclose by a practical test the infallibility of this 
law, let us suppose a farmer in 1866 sold his farm for greenbacks 
and locked those 8 in a safety vault until to-day. Can 
he not buy with these same greenbacks three just as good farms 
as he sold? Who will dispute this? 

Suppose, again, that in 1866 two farmers, Jones and Brown, 
had each $1,000 in greenbacks to invest in some speculation. Mr. 
Jones took his $1,000 and invested it in wheat at 82 per bushel, 
the average price at that date; but Mr. Brown locked his $1,000 in 
greenbacks in a safety vault. Suppose both kept their holdings 
until the present time; how would the results of the transactions 


stand? . Jones has 500 bushels of wheat that he can sell for 
$300. On the other hand, Mr. Brown has $1,000 in greenbacks 
with which he can buy 1,666 bushels, or more than times 


the amount Mr, Jones has, During these thirty years Mr. Jones’s 
wheat has decreased more than 66 per cent in value, while the 
greenbacks of Mr. Brown, by a process of lessening the number 
of dollars in use and at the same time increasing the labor required 
of each dollar 1 increased the purana power 
more than 300 cent. hat is true in this case is true o E 


lost upon their crops, with little or no compensating advantages on 
account of falling prices. 

In this connection I insert the following extract from the speech 
of the Senator of Nevada [Mr. Jonxs] in 1893: 
Let us endeavor to reach an a te estimate of the losses 


pproxima sustained 

ur one agricultural ulation since 1885, when President Cleveland first ad- 

M er to repeal the silver-purchase act of 1878 and tostop the coinage 
ver j 


A bushel 
DRE TTE SO $1.17 
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tural Department for December, 1892 
for the year then closed amounted to 516,000,000 


rtioned among the principal 
of such States to be as follows (I give 


Wheat crop of 1892 in— Bushels. Loss. 
40,000,000 | $17, 600,000 
41, 000, 000 18,040, 000 
39, 000, 000 17, 160, 000 
70,000, 000 30, 800, 000 
32, 000, 000 14, 080, 000 
35, 000, 000 15, 400, 000 
88, 000, 000. 16, 720, 000 
25, 000, 000 11,000, 000 
28, 000, 000 12, 320, 000 
24, 060, 000 10, 560, 000 
19, 000, 000 8, 360, 000 
16, 000, 000 7, 040, 000 
12, 000, 000 5, 280, 000 
10, 000, 000 4, 400, 000 
10, 000, 000 4, 400, 000 
re may be added to these figures five to ten million bushels each for 
irginia, North Carolina, Texas, Ten- 
nessee, West V. nsin,and Iowa. The loss on wheat, therefo: 
suffered by the farmers of this country must be estimated at $200,000, 
annually. 
COTTON. 
Av: price per pound in New York— Cents. 
|o 5 M CM ——— ——— HBUÜ 1L 
r lU To DUNT UDRCENE TOT TEIL yr 
r ARI IEEE Eu N E d UNE, 8i 
the crop 1888-89 as an average year, and, for convenience of 
. calculation, computing the loss at 3 cents per pound, we find that the total 
annual loss of the planters of the United States amounts to over $100,000,000, 
distributed among the States as follows: 
Loss per 
year. 


r K — 230, 000, 000 $8, 900, 000 

275, 000, 000 8,250, 000 

— 480, 000, 000 14, 400, 000 
82, 000, 000 960, 000 

422, 000, 000 12,675, 000 

532, 000, 000 15, 960, 000 

240, 000, 000 7, 200, 000 

719, 000, 000 21,570, 000 

— ——— 3350, 000, 000 10, 500, 000 

—— 2 — 162, 000, 000 4, 800, 000 


This makes a total loss to the agriculturists of this coun in wheat and 
cotton, by — of the demonetization of silver, of over 25.000, 000 a year. 


If these calculations were carried up to the present time the re- 
sult would be far more startling. I quote further: 


But the enormous yearly te of lost purchasing power is comprehen- 
sible only when we multiply the acres now pore in growin, eme by 
the declines shown in the acreage value of products since 1870. While very 
accurately measuring the farmer’s loss of revenue by reason of the declining 
value of the acreage product, even . — ip. 4 the acres under staple crops 
fails to show the whole loss, as no account is thereby taken of the reduction 
in the value of and the thousand and one things produced on the 


animals 
farms of the United States, which have suffe in many cases, quite as t 


& decline in value as have the great o which this showing is confined. 
As 206,000,000 acres are now emplo: in growing staple crops, it follows 
that the power of the farmer to purchase is this year $1,063,000, ess than it 


would be if he was receiving the prices of 1866-1870 for his great staples. Ifthe 
pue now realized in the farm markets equaled those received from 1871 to 

875, the farmer would this year be able to spend $1,450,000,000 more for manu- 
factures and other commodities than he will be able to spend with ew 
atthe present level. Were prices now equal to the average of those ob ed 
from 1576 to 1880, the purchasin IO of the farmers would this mw be 
augmented by $768,000,000. Should the crops of 1893 give average Ts ds, and 
those current from 1881 to 1885, t in; 


the farmers of the United States 
and p ing power in 
the farm would create an 


labor. 
The least of these sums, added to the sums qua distributed among the 
procoows of metals and textiles, would aff. employment for great num- 
> es. 


the mills in motion, make money abundant, and bring good tim 
ee ED tho In lad u the necessi of. cheap food for the wage worker; 
NE. oc dep es Danaea van reris p de rci that deprives the 
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80,000,000 who produce food and fiber of the ability to the wor 
employed by buying the products of artisan dn a eee | TT sd 

Dou the nt price of wheat would probably add the m of six 
g ehtaa labor to the cost of the year's supply of bread for the ave 
fa: ; but with wheat at an ave of $1a el at the farm 8 
and other farm products at propo: te pio there would be no idle 
mills, and the earner of would have that procured and constant 
Vor rnit. NEM ersat the continuous ability to buy bread. Would 

than existing conditions and bread unattaina 

though low in price? Dias 


Let us ascertain what India, our greatest rival, has been doing 
during these years. For that p I insert the following table, 
from official sources, which contains a lesson for every farmer in 
this country: 
Statement showing the 

whea 


and average rt price of raw cotion and 
ended March $1, 1870 to 1891, and 


ng exports 
t from British India during the years 
9 ended Februa sf — 


ry, 1892, inclusive. 


Wheat. 


hi 


524, 834, 91,579,8 145,988| $158,085) $1.10 
577,600, 800) 93, 412,3 | — 463,9 498,998 1.07 
809, 246, 032: 102, 107, 66 1,189,2 1,131,096 .98 
494, 214, 448) 67, 309, 2 735, 48 91 1.09 
508, 966, 176) 63, 418, 9 3,277, 8,972, 1.21 
627, 209, 632) T3, 235, 2 2,004, 156) 2, 358, 1.18 
561, 207,920) 63, 748, 4,688, 707 4,350, 38 .98 
510, 480, 56, 381, 6 10, 428, 9,396, .90 
387, 583, 616) 45,050 P| 11,896,503| 13, 713, 1.15 
832, 255,728) 37, 987, 1, 972, 546) 2,490, 1.27 
50s, es, 876] 63 00 0| 18:390, 167| 1578612) LM 
630, 508, 928 T1, 718,8 87, 148, 543) 42, 573, 1.15 
691, 059, 376) 77, 067, 63: 26, 495, 024| 20, 226, 1.10 
670, 575, 138) 69, 129, 13 39, 202, 635| 42, 699, 8 1.09 
567, 807, 855) 63, 816, 29, 421, 645) 30,316,888) 1.02 
469, 450, 648) 51, 753, 80, 328, 658| 38, 425, 589) .98 
608, 816, 64, 684, 82 41,558, 705 41, 404, 7 1.00 
601, 983, 69, 186, 9| 25,271, 249| 26, 699, 1.05 
597, 137,072; 72, 219, 9| 32, 874, 628) 36, 111, 7: 1.10 
707, 878, 304) 89, 608, 3 D| 25, 764, 124) 27, 804, 1.08 
— Ee 662, 359, 378| 79,213, 26, 731, 592) 49, 008, 1.09 
418,538, 512) 44,018, 18 2 53,371, 983) 64, 843, 1.21 


NoTE.—At the request of Mr. O. Jones the rupee has been reduced 
to United States money at the rate of 48 cents 


rru he 
5. . BROCK, Chief of Bureau. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau of Statistics, April 16, 1898. 

It must be understood in connection with this table that the in- 
crease in amount of cotton produced in India is greater than the 
increase in the production of wheat. This does not show in the 
tables, since a very large per cent of the cotton since 1873 has been 
retained at home for manufacture. 

The silver of the United States since 1873 has aided in building 
up the India wheat industry from an export of 1,000,000 bushels 
in 1873 to 54,000,000 bushels in 1893. It has also aided in develo 
ing the cotton industry in proportion. Is it not time to stop uh 
a suicidal policy and keep our silver at home to benefit ourselves? 
If our silver has been such a benefit to India, would it not benefit 
usinlike manner? In my opinion it would. 

Not only are our agricultural industries threatened with destruc- 
tion through this Asiatic competition, but our manufacturers have 
taken the alarm. Already the manufacturers in many lines, es- 
pecially where hand labor is used, are being driven to the wall by 
the overpowering competition of Japan and China. To-day the 
mechanics and tradesmen of this country are in greater 
than any other class by reason of the competition of these silver- 
using countries. No tariff can be placed high enough to shut 
them out, and unless we utilize our own silver, instead of granting 
them that privilege, these conditions will continue to intensify. 

The advantage of these silver-using countries over us lies in the 
fact that their merchandise is manufactured and their agricul- 
tural products made with silver and sold for gold, while we are 
conipelled to use gold in production and receive gold in payment. 
This gives the silver-using countries an advantage of the differ- 
ence between the price of gold and silver. Forexample, the man- 
ufacturer in 1 can get just as many yards of cloth made for 
85 in silver as the manufacturer in Massachusetts can for 85 in 
gold. Now, when the manufacturer of Japan meets the manu- 

acturer of Massachusetts in Spain, for instance, in a business 
competition, he can undersell the manufacturer from Massachu- 
setts by the difference between the cost of $5 in silver and $5 in 
gold. This difference would beso great under the present low price 
of silver that the Massachusetts manufacturer would be driven 
out of the market and his business ruined. What is true with 
this manufacturer is also true of the wheat wer, the cotton 
paner and hundreds of other industries in this country. The 

oreigner comes over here now and buys our silver product, man- 
ufactures it, as it were, into a club with which he beats out our 
commercial brains, Just how long this suicidal policy will bo 
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continued depends upon the intelligence and the degree of awak- 
ening among our people. We are producing about $70,000,000 in 
silver annually and making no use of it asa money metal. In- 
stead we are selling interest-bearing bonds to buy gold to take its 
lace. 

5 Mr. Speaker, we are met at this point with the plea of overpro- 
duction; that we are producing more than we can consume and 
that prices are forced to their present low level under the law of 
supply and demand. Not so. The supply is ready, and in abun- 
dance, and heaven knows the demand never was so great or so ur- 
gent, but the ability to purchase is wanting. It is not an over- 
production that threatens our country, but an underconsumption, 
which has been brought about through the contraction of our 
currency and the consequent appreciation of the dollar. 

If all our people were comfortably fed, housed, and clothed, 
there neither could nor would be an overproduction, speaking in 
general terms. It is an indisputable fact that the wants and de- 
sires of a community keep even pace with increased production, 
The luxuries of yesterday become the necessities of to-day, and 
the whims of to-day become the settled fashions of to-morrow. 
The old is discarded for the new, and the new is taken with the 
anticipation of being replaced by something different in the near 
future. This applies to but one class of producers as a rule. It 
will hardly apply to the farmer. Wheat makes flour now as it 
did when first produced, Beef, pork, cotton, and wool fulfill about 
the same mission among the race as ever, with the exception of 
being more largely consumed. Production in this direction has 
been very largely increased, Yet there is no overproduction. 
There can be no overproduction of wheat or meat while any of 
our people are suffering from hunger. There is no overproduction 
of boots or shoes when people are barefoot, or of clothing when 
people are poorly clad. There is no overstock of laborers when 
thousands are suffering for want of the articles these laborers 
could produce, neither are there too many homes when they could 
be filled with tenants able to pay rent if work could be obtained. 

If we take the statistics relating to agricultural products and 
consider them simply as statistics, the results seem to prove an 
overproduction, but the moment we consider them in the light of 
an underconsumption the true condition is discovered at once. 

In 1867 50,841,705 acres of wheat and corn produced 980,761,400 
bushels of grain, that brought the farmer 51, 032, 744,850. In 1893 
106,665,883 acres of the same cereals produced 2,015,627,856 bush- 
els, that brought the farmer only $804,797,008. That is, double 
the number of acres and more than double the amount of grain 
brought $22,947,842 less than in 1867. In 1867 we had $52 per 
capita, while in 1893 we had less than $5. In 1867 the population 
of the United States was 36,269,000. 'The amount of wheat pro- 
duced was 212,441,400 bushels, or 5$ bushels per capita. In 1893, 
with 70,000,000 people, the product of wheat was 396,131,725, or 57 
bushels per capita. These figures disclose no overproduction in 
1893 as compared with 1867. In 1867 there was 26,564,607 bushels 
of wheat exported, or 12.39 per cent of the total production, leav- 
ing 187,891,121 bushels for home consumption, 5) per capita. In 
1893 there was exported 182,276,406, or 46 per cent of the total pro- 
duction, leaving 213,955,319 bushels for home consumption, or 3? 
per capita. 

The overproduction theory does not hold good again. In1867 we 
exported only 12.4 per cent of the gross production, while in 1893 
we exported 46 per cent. In 1867 we retained for consumption 
5} bushels per capita, yet in 1893 we retained only 37 bushels per 
capita. But we will goto other sources and ascertain the required 
amount of food products to maintain life and health among our 
people and compare the result with the actual amount produced— 
this surely ought to be final. 

If it can be shown that the pov of the United States could 
consume this entire amount by being properly fed, then the whole 
question would turn on the ability of the different countries to 

urchase. Until it becomes a matter of actual want, which is not 

ooked for in this case, the condition of the people in regard to their 
ability to buy and consume will determine the volume of export. 
The ability to purchase must be considered in connection with the 
ability to hold, or the necessity to sell, since they are all prime fac- 
tors in the level price of the products of labor. If the people of 
the United States, in order to be fully and properly fed, demand 
the entire product of wheat, it must follow that whatever may 
be exported is because of a willingness to surrender certain com- 
forts that are found in good living for the sake of receiving an 
equivalent from some other source, or relief from debt or similar 
obligations. It is not fair to presume that the people of this coun- 
try or any other would deprive themselves of their natural allow- 
ance of bread or food as a mere act of philanthropy. The world 
has become too selfish for such action. These conditions are 
only brought about by the necessity to sell, which usually obtains 
through the medium of debt. The quantity of exports, therefore, 
in this case becomes a matter of contention between the demands 
of the stomach on the one side and the importunities of the creditor 
on the other. It is safe to assume that were all the people of the 


* 


United States properly fed there would be very little, if any, prod- 
ucts remaining forexport. As proof of this, reference is made to 
the following section of the Army Regulations: 


A ration is the established daily allowance of food for one person. Asnow 
fixed, its components are as follows: Twelve ounces of pork or m or canned 
beef (fresh or me or 1 pound and 4 ounces of fresh beef, or 22 ounces of 
salt beef; 18 ounces of soft or flour, or 16 ounces of hard bread, or 1 
pound and 4 ounces of corn meal; and to every 100 rations 15 pounds of beans 
or pease, or 10 pounds of rice or hominy; 10 pounds of green coffee or 8 of 
roasted (or roasted and ground) coffee, or 2 pounds of tea; 15 pounds of sugar, 
4quarts of vinegar, 4 pounds of soap, 4 pounds of salt, 4 ounces of pepper, i 
pound and 8 ounces of adamantine or star candles; and to troops in the field, 
when necessary, 4 pounds of yeast powder to 100 rations of flour. 


In addition to the above, the following has been made: 


1. By direction of the Secretary of War, the 9 oo are fixed 
for issues by the Subsistence Department of the pound of vegetables added to 
the ration by section 5, act of June 16, 1890, viz: 

1. One hundred per cent in fresh potatoes; or, 

2. Eighty per cent in fresh potatoes and 20 per cent in fresh onions; or, 

3. Seventy per cent in fresh potatoes and 30 per cent in canned tomatoes, or 
in such f vegetables as can be procured in the vicinity of the station, or 
which it may be practicable to furnish from a distance in wholesome condi- 


tion, such as onions, cabbages, beets, turnips, carrots, and squash. 


ures can be given or ee results obtained, but approxima 
rom fair and reasonable premises that are 


If these enormous sums are reduced to the natural product b 
reckoning beef at 700 pounds per animal and flour at 38 p 
the bushel, the result is as follows: 


E 
$ 


000 

000 

Vegetables 6 865 000 
by 

to 
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fail to supply the home demands by 143,999,874 bushels. Remem- 
ber this does not allow a single pound for exportation. 


5,000,000 bushels. It is plain to seen from this showing that 
the Government estimate of what is necessary for the support of 
its soldiers can not be applied to the balance of its citizens. The 
accuracy or abundance of these rations is not involved in this 
inquiry; the plain statement of facts is all that has been consid- 
ered. Bysubstituting other products of equal life-giving ualities 
in part for some of those mentioned in the rations it be dis- 
covered that, taken as a whole, the annual consumption under 
these conditions would permit but little, if any, sales abroad. 
The inquiry and investigation sought to be e by this 
showing are, Why are not these products consumed athome? Are 
other nations better prepared to purchase the products of this coun- 
try than the people are to hold and consume them? If such is the 
case, what is the cause and wherein lies the remedy? If the citi- 
zens of the United States are not in condition to consume their 
A products, is it not time to institute a vigorous inquiry as to 
e reason? 


These statistics disclose a condition that should of itself refute - 


the doctrine of overproduction, since it proves conclusively an 
underconsumption. Thereare other theories equally as erroneous 
put forward to account for the distress among the people, but I 
can only take time to expose the fallacy of the one used with 
proat force among the people, that of overproduction. Iamin 

avor of the free and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver at 
the present ratio and of issuing in addition to this a sufficient 
amount of full legal-tender paper money so that the aggregate 
would restore the price of labor and its products to the point 
occupied in 1872. I believe in the absolute abolition of all banks 
of issue, and, as Mr. Jefferson said, restore that function to the 
Government, where it belongs.” 

I believe this would be fair to the great, plain ple, whose toil 
and sweat pays for all in the end. I believe such legislation would 
fill the land once more with prosperity and contentment. The 

ple have discovered that they have been plundered for the bene- 
t of those having fixed incomes. They realize that England, the 
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robber nation of the earth, through her Rothschilds, are consum- 
ing the industries of this country by usury. Well may Mr. Glad- 
stone declare against free hires and cheaper money when Eng- 
land holds obligations against the people of other nations, as he 
then boasted, amounting to over $10.000,000,000. Having cornered 
more than half the gold of the world, they insist on forcing its pur- 
chase at theirown price. These alien financial buccaneers, having 
fixed and established the price of gold by law, are determined that 
silver shall have no such rights. order to make gold do a double 
amount of work and thereby enhance its power to oppress they 
are continually making assaults upon silver in order to degrade it 
in the eyes of the business world. It is claimed that should silver 
be remonetized it would remain at a discount as com with 
gold. This would prove true if Government officials should pur- 
sue the same course as at present. If in payment of obligations 
the Secretary of the Treasury should, as now, refuse to pay out 
silver and utterly discard its use, of course it would fall to a dis- 
count. With the bill granting free coinage I would enact the fol- 
lowing, as presented by Senator BUTLER recently in the Senate: 


ard silver, and to continue to pay in sueh gold coin until the market value of 
25.8 grains of gold equal to the market value of 412} i 

of standard silver; but when the market value of 25.8 grains of gold 
Shall be greater than the market value of grains of standard silver. he 
shall pay the interest and the Ur uid sap’ coin obligations as they be- 
come due in silver coin, and continue to pay the same in silver coin until the 
market value of 412} grains of standard silver shall be equal to the market 
value of 25.8 grains of standard gold, and said notes, commonly called der 
backs, when so redeemed, shall be reissued, as provided by the act of May 31, 


I will quote from Senator BUTLER upon that subject: 
The provisions of this section are perfectly simple and It simply 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury, in express terms, with no option, to do 
what everybody thought he or any patriot would do in exercising the Se 
of the Government in paying our coin obligations. Thelaw expressly declares 
that he shall use this option to keep gold and silver at a parity. that law 
means anything it means that whenever, for any cause, there is a greater 
on gold—that is, a greater demand for gold than for silver—that then 


he shall use the Government's option to pay our coin obligations in silver, 


and, on the other hand, whenever silver is scarce, whenever there is a greater 
demand forsilver and the price goes up, that then he shall equalize the de- 
mand for the two metals by paying our coin ob tions in gold and continue 
the strain on gold until the two metals come back toa parity. 

Iwill illustrate. We can coin Ron and silver on equal terms, but the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury can send silver to a premium RE toa premium, 
is as he chooses, by an improper use of the option which is vested in him 

law of paying out gold or silver on our coin obligations, This option was 
vested in so that he could p the two metals at a ty, but if he 
cares nothing for his oath of office, or for the interests of the people, or the 
credit of this VVV ity between 
the two metals. So far he used his option for the f the gold trust, 
against the interests of the American people, and to the detriment of the 
credit of our Government. 

It was intended in accord with the law of supply and demand 
that the two money metals should be kept at a parity by transfer- 
ring the demand from one metal to the other. There is no other 
method by which this parity can be maintained. Now, this option 
has been transferred from the debtor to the creditor, who stands 
as the controlling power. Under the amendment of Senator Bur- 
LER the free coinage of silver would not be a disturbing factor as 
isnow prophesied. The fact that interest-bearing bonds are being 
sold in a time of profound peace for the ee preventing the 
free use of silver is both a crime and a disgrace and should drive 
any party from power who would consent to or become responsi- 
ble for such infamous transactions. When we realize that all 
these sacrifices are being made to satisfy the rapacity of alien in- 
vestors the enormity of the crime is fully disclosed. 

When silver was stricken down and our currency contracted 
our people were compelled to borrow from the alien what our 
own Government re tofurnish. Our people were compelled 
to go to the alien money lender to borrow a medium of exchan 
that our own chosen representatives had stealthily or 33 
taken from them. It was the contraction of our own currency 
that has entailed this enormous foreign debt that now hangs like 
a millstone about the necks of our people. Had we at all times 
been furnished with a sufficient amount of domestic currency, 
whether of gold, silver, or paper, we would not owe at this time a 
single dollar to the alien shylock. It is this criminal collusion on 
the e of our lawmakers with the money owners of Euro 
that brought the people to their present unfortunate condi- 
tion. For my part, I wantthis foreign alliance broken up as soon 
as possible and an American policy, with no alien complications, 
inaugurated im its place. 

I am in favor of the free and unlimited coinage of silver, not 
because it will be a final settlement of this financial question or 
bring about complete relief from the evils under which we now 
suffer, but it will right a grievous wrong and afford a certain 


degree of relief; and besides it is close at hand. It is now in the 
minds of the people; they are clamoring for it, and will but 
little attention to other reforms until this has been Meu The 
free coinage of silver lies very near the at American heart of 
this country, and all other measures will count for naught until 
this has been fully and finally established. The demand for free 
coinage is spreading rapidly, and I sincerely believe there is not a 
State or a single Congressional district in this Union that could 
not be carried for free coinage upon that square issue alone. For 
one I am in favor of an American Government in the true sense 
of the term. I am in favor of an American system of finance 
such as our 70,000,000 of free, intelligent people should have 
and enjoy. lam opposed to an international currency, as being 
both dangerous and unsettled. "What we want, in my opinion, is 
a domestic currency of gold, silver, and paper, all a full legal ten- 
der and of sufficient volume to bring about and maintain remu- 
nerative prices for labor and its products. 

Let us make laws for our own people, for the whole of our own 
people, and let other nations do the same. Let us defend our peo- 
ple from every foe, whether they come im the shape of armed men 
or as cunning 3 of our legislation. Let us stand 
squarely u our rights. as a free and independent people in all 
respects. order to bring about such conditions speedily we 
should at once determine upon an independent American system 
of finance. Why should 70,000,000 of Americans bend the knee to 
the alien Jews of London? Why should this great nation go beg- 
ging for gold when silver mountains high lies piled up waiting for 
use within its borders? 

. Mr. Speaker, we should open the mints to the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver and reap the benefits of this vast wealth of 
silver that so long and so aid apn awaits. It would make the 
dollar cheaper and correspondingly loosen the bands of industrial 
slavery that now are so galling to our people. It would make the 
day’s work more profitable and the burden of debt less difficult 
to carry. It would make the day's works more plentiful and bring 
comfort where there is now distress, bread and meat where there 
is now hunger, and clothes where there is now rags or nakedness. 
It would dispe! the dark clouds that now hang low and threaten- 
ing and bring the glad sunshine of peace and prosperity in its 


stead. 

We can inaugurate a system that will bring these much-desired 
results by guaranteeing the free coinage of silver, after which we 
can take up other measures and in the ultimate establish once 
more a government of the people. The power of the gold trust 
would be broken by such a course and the power which money 
now has to oppress would be destroyed. Having destroyed this 
plundering monopoly, we could successfully attack the next most 
oppressive, and in time wipe out the entire brood. This, I assume, 
isinline of duty with reform principles, and as such I am both 
willing and anxious to give it my earnest support. 


Coin Redemption Fund. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM P. HEPBURN, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 8, 1898. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of tho Union, and 
having under consideration the bill CH. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the 
coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of the revenue— 

Mr. HEPBURN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Upon many questions I would accept the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Kentucky as of undoubted authority, 
but I am not willing to accept him as an authority when he dis- 
cusses economical or historical facts. 'The gentleman has ad- 
verted tothe fact that he was a member of the International Mone- 
tary Conference. 

I have wondered, Mr. Chairman, why it was that the strength 
of the cause of those men who appeared as members of that con- 
ference, urging an international agreement with reference to the 
coinage of silver at an agreed ratio had failed of success. Idonot 
wondersomuch now after the gentleman has just announced that 
“the law of supply and demand always fixes value." If he an- 
nounced that doctrine before the savants that composed the tribu- 
nal at Brussels I do not wonder that they failed. [Laughter.] 
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1 2 g e demand, Mr. Chairman, fix price 
deman: 


d. 

The gentleman has been equally unfortunate in his reference to 
historical facts. He made the astonishing announcement here 
that the Republican Lex dee this country had demonetized silver. 
Mr. Chairman, he gave that statement something more than tlie 
character of an ignorant misstatement by his reference to the 
coinage laws of the United States, showing that he had at least 
some familiarity with the legislation on the subject. 


Pe McCREARY of Kentucky. "Will the gentleman allow me 
interrupt? 
Mr. BURN. Foraquestion, yes; for a statement, no. 


Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I only wish to state that what 
Isaid was that the Republican had dro the coinage of 
the dollar by the act of 1873, and I think if the gentleman will 
read the act he will find that they dropped the coinage of the sil- 
ver dollar in that year. . 

Mr. HEPBURN. The gentleman said that the Republican 
party had demonetized silver.” Icall the gentleman's attention 
to the fact that at the close of the Administration of Buchanan 
there was probably not one dollar of silver in the United States 
that had full tender quality. We had coined but $3,000,000 in all 
during the history of the country. There is probably not one 
man within the sound of my gr who n 3 a 
dollar weighing 4121 grains. t we isappear 
andin 1855 the Democratic ries had taken from the f. L coin, 
at the same time esti 1 at about$100,000,000, its legal-tender 
qualities. We did not demonetize silver; it wasthe action and in- 
action of the Democratic party that has caused silver to ropper 
in this country as ic money. The Republican party, Mr. 

i , has been the only party ever existing in this country 
that by its deeds has shown that it was the friend of silver. 

Mr. GSTON. Are you willing to restore it? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I am when you will restore the old condi- 
tions to the silver. You say that you “want to restore silver”; 
now let us have the old conditions. ‘‘ We want the ‘dollar of the 
daddies, is your cry. What was the dollar of the daddies? It 
was the dollar of 4124 grains of standard silver, coined out of sil- 
ver worth $1.29 per ounce. a) That was the dollar of 
the daddies. Restore its quality—restore its value as silver bul- 
lion and we stand ready to restore the dollar of the daddies. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. How can you—— 

Mr. HEPBURN. Answer that yourself; don’t put it to me. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Let me complete it. How can you do 
that unless you restore the demand for it? 

Mr. HEPBURN. You are asking for the restoration of the dol- 
lar of the daddies, You pro to restore its value by mere coin- 

, and yet you all acknowledge that that will not do it. 
.L GSTON.. I don't acknowledge it. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Something more than coinage is necessary. 
If the Republican party were to consent to the coinage of 
2 that onanoi pene HA aui of the E It van 
restore perhaps quantity of silver as a part o e money o: 
this country; butit would require something more than that to 
give it its full value in the money markets of the world. It would 
require that other act of friendship that the Republican party has 
ilustrated, namely, that of ipeta the it of the United 
States to make good the deficient value of the bullion. And in 
that the Republican party, more than all else, has shown its friend- 


ship. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. What would happen to gold if you took 
away the Government indorsement? 

Mr. HEPBURN. If the Chair would repress the sometimes 
irrepressible gentleman from Georgia, it would be a pleasure to 
me. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. T have no doubt of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from 
ask a question, he will rise and address the Chair. 
Chair hopes he will remain in order. 

Mr. BURN. Why is it, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 
a question. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the P yield? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Yes, Iyiel 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. If you take away the indorsement by the 
Government of gold bullion or the gold dollar, what will be the 
price of gold bullion? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Ithink it would remain precisely the same as 
it is to-day. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. If the indorsement of the world was with- 
drawn from it, as it has been from silver? 
si HEPBURN. You said the Government of the United 

es." 

Mr.HARDY. When did the Government of the United States 
ever indorse gold bullion? 


desires to 
therwise the 


„not value. Value | 
the cost of production, not by the law of supply and 


Mr. HEPBURN. The silver dollar has two elements of value, 


entirely distinct —— 

Ms Liv INGSTON. May TI ask the gentleman another ques- 
tion: 

Mr. HEPBURN. Idecline to be further interrupted. I have 
only twenty-five minutes, and in twenty-five minutes I could not 
answer all the questions that gentlemen from Georgia could ask. 
They need to ask many. 

Our silver dollar has two elements of value in it—the 53 cents 
of bullion value and the 47 cents of the credit of the United States. 
The two make it equal to the gold dollar, and that is the reason 
why we are not suffering from conditions that are suffered in the 

uublies south of us. 
.BOATNER. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. HEPBURN. I can not be interrupted by questions which 
are ingless as a rule. 

Mr. BOATNER. Ido not intend toask the gentleman a mean- 


my ig uestion. 
x HEPBURN. If you desire to ask a question for informa- 
tion I will to answer it. 

Mr.BOATNER. Les, I do. I want the gentleman from Iowa 
to please explain to us wherein the credit of the United States 
operates the silver dollar. 

Mr. BURN. It y eme in the pledge of the statute that 
the Government of the United States will maintain silver at a 


parity with gold, and the Republican party put that pledge into 
the statute. uec on the Republican Side ] pi 
Mr. BOA . Will the gentieman now please inform us—— 


Mr. HEPBURN. I did not yield for two questions. 

Mr. BOATNER. This question naturally follows the other. 
What can be done under the act of 1890, or what is uired b 
law to be done under the act of 1890, to make that Ape i 
In other words, how is it that the United States maintains in cir- 
culation about 400,000,000 silver dollars at a parity with gold, 
when there is not so large a circulation maintained at a parity by 
any other Government in the world? 

. HEPB . That is a question for the Treasury Depart- 
ment rather than myself. We know the fact that the ty is 
ME: n t: how it is maintained I am not at all i 
of explaining e gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not in favor of the free and unlimited coin- 

of silver until we can have an international eement 
whereby there can be a fixed price for silver as eee e Dy Ela 
When we can secure an agreement from the commercial nations . 
as to ratio and as to free coinage, then there will be a union of 
value between the gold and silver, or the price of gold and silver, 
that can not be separated. In every part of the world that ratio 


will be 3 - 
Mr. Mc IN. If it will not interrupt my friend, I should 
like to ask him right there—— 

Mr. HEPBURN.. I must decline to be interrupted. I have 
only twenty-five minutes, and I desire, eonnectedly, if I can, to 
make the remarks that I desire to make. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. HEPBURN. It was asserted here MAY by a gentle- 
man in whom I have great confidence, and whose opinions with 
me weigh much, that an international agreement was hopeless, 
that it was folly to expect it. He said to us in his admirable 
address that the money power, the banking interests of England, 
25 he expressed it, are opposed to an international agreement; that 
that power is opposed to the use of silver as a money metal; that 
that power is interested in making dear the money of ultimate 
redemption; that that power is the creditor power of the world, 
He of England as the creditor nation of the world. Ah, 
gen thatisamistake. Itis not England to whom America 
owes money, or Italy owes money, or the Turk owes mogey. It 
is to a limited class of the people of who may, it is true, 
be now supreme in the exercise of power, but the fact that they 
— 2 y is not an evidence to my mind that they will so 
continue. 

. This same gentleman admitted that the party of the landown- 
ing interests of England was the dominating one poo to the tri- 
umph of Cobden; and yet new interests grew up, people were 
educated into new ideas, and the man turing interests, as he 
told us, asserted selves, overthrowing the once dominant 
power, changing the policy of England with regard to protection, 

€ the corn laws, and starting ont upon new lines. Fora 
time the manufacturing class was in power, but in time it was 
overthrown and the banking interest became and continues to be 


dominant. 

I take it, Mr. Chairman, that there is a reserve power there as 
here in the hands of the people. The people of the United States 
know that it is their interest, the interests of the masses, that 
the money of ultimate redemption should not be limited. They 
know of the quantity in the world one-half should not be de- 
stroyed, They know that their interests demand that gold and 
silver alike should be the money of ultimate redemption. We 
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have been agitating this matter. . A little more than twenty years 
ago so little was bey, So upon the subject of silver that it is said 


the silver dollar was dropped from the coinage of the United States 
without . upon the Ped of the people. They had so 
little interest in the question then; but since that time its resto- 
ration has been agitated. 

Since that time the people have been educated. Since that time 
thought has been directed in this channel of restoration. Now, 
all over this land, save in banking circles, we find the people of 
the United States a unit on the proposition that gold and silver 
shall be standard money in the United States. + is the in- 
terest of an American is the interest of an Englishman of the same 
class. If the agriculturists, if the manufacturers, if the laboring 
men, if professionals here, all save the banking class, are thus 
unanimous upon this question, isit not reasonable to presume that 
when education upon the subject has gone as far in England as 
here, when agitation has been had, then when the masses are 
taught on what lines their interests run, will not they exercise the 
reserve force they possess and overthrow, as has been done twice 
in the last half century, the controlling class, and compel a re- 
luctant Administration to give to them their rights and to carry 
out their interests in this matter of silver coinage. Instead of 
being hopeless, in my judgment, this result is as certain as that 
time flies, and that the people become interested in the great ques- 
tions that lie closely to them and to their homes. 

I believe, as the Republican party has declared, that in interna- 
tional agreement lies our hope; that it has the elements not of 

ibility, of probability, but of certainty. I censure, if I may 
D allowed to use that term, the President of the United States for 
his inaction in this matter. It is said by some that legislation is 
necessary in order that he may reconvene the monetary confer- 
ence. Not so. The conference was convened and with their busi- 
ness uncompleted they adjourned, expecting to be called together 
in May, 1893—an expectation thus far denied; but there is power 
in the statute, power in the hands of the President, to reconvene 
that conference, to renew that argument, and to send someone 
there,representing the United States, who will not make the blun- 
ders in the matter that the gentleman from Kentucky probably 


iir. Dhateman | i 

Mr. i n,1 have said that the ublican party has demon- 
strated the fact that it was the friend of silver. We have to-day 
within the limits of the United States nearly $700,000,000 of silver 
coin. In 1873, when these gentlemen say the Republican party 
struck down silver, there were not $50,000,000 within the country. 
"We have added nearly $650,000,000. Does that look as though we 
were unfriendly? But the gentlemen say that the act of 1873 was 
an act of unfriendliness in that it destroyed, so far as the mints 
were concerned, the, market for the white metal. Do not they 
know that under that act in less than three years $35,000,000 of 
silver was used at the mints in coining trade dollars alone, more 
than five times the amount that ever was coined in any year prior 
to 1873 into silver dollars? It has done no act save one, perhaps, 
and that under Democratic inspiration two years ago, that evinced 
the slightest degree of unfriendliness to silver. 

Iconfess, sir, in the act of 1893, repealing the Sherman Act— 
unwarranted, unjustified by conditions, unjustified by any ful- 
filled prophecies, was an act in that direction, but I am assured 
that no Damocrat can urge that as an objection against the Re- 

ublican party. Yielding too suddenly, too quickly, to the hys- 
od fears of the Democratic Administration, that meritorious 
act was stricken down. I have never believed that it could have 
been harmfnl to the credit of the United States. Certain gentle- 
men say that the enlarged use of silver would be destructive of 
our credit. While I am notin favor of the free coinage of silver, 
Iam in favor of the use of silver to the extent that it is necessary 

to meet the demand for expansion resulting from our growth in 
pulation and our development as a commercial and manufac- 


i le. 

In 1800 we had $407,000,000 of money of all kinds in the United 
States. To-day of all kinds, counting the silver certificates and 
the duplicates, we have $2,300,000,000 of money. One billion nine 
hundred million dollars have been added to our circulation by the 
Republican party, about $60,000,000 a year. That amount seems 
to bees been necessary to meet our increasing population, grow- 
ing at the rate of more than a million and a each year, and to 
meet the demands of our increased business, whose expansion is 
even more rapid than the growth of our population. at money 
was er glee by the people, and no man claims that there was too 
much of it. 

In my belief, Mr. Chairman, that measure of expansion of the 
8 ought to be continued, and it were much better that 
it should be continued by the use of the mints in coining silver 
rather than by the use of the printing press in printing promises 
to pay. But gentlemen say, as they said then, This destroy 
the credit of the United States.” Ah, those pessimists have for- 
gon the glorious history of this country under He 

dministration; I can remember & time when we just 


emerged from the gloom of desolating war, and when a burden 
of two and three-quarter billions of debt rested upon this nation, 
At that time, too, thirteen States had been harried by war and 
were notin any degree contributing factors to the wealth of the 
United States. 

ere the hammer fell.] 

.STEELE. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa be allowed ten minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana that the time of the gentleman from Iowa be 
extended for ten minutes more? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. Chairman, I interpose no 
objection, and I am glad the extension is to be made, but I want to 
call attention to the way in which the Chairman makes fish of one 
and flesh of another, because when it was undertaken by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. McLauniN] to give me some 


time—— 

. The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will be order. Is there ob- 
jection? [After Apu] e Chair hears none, and the gentle- 
man from Iowa will proceed. 

Mr. HEPBURN, At that time, Mr. Chairman, there were only 
30,000 miles of railway in the United States; none of the Pacific 
railroads were built; the coast beyond the mountains was unable 
to contribute to our wealth production to any great extent. We 
had then only about half our present population. And yet, under 
Republican control, which for many years prevailed, and with 
the confidence that came from that Republican control, the credit 
of the United States went higher and higher and higher until it 
reached a point never before reached by the credit of any nation 
in the history of the world. 

d now, as wassaid so MAY by the gentleman from Mon- 
tana, withthe acd pert inconsiderable debtthat we have, only 
about six hun millions of bonded debt when this Adminis- 
tration came into power, and less than a thousand millions of all 
kinds of unprotected debts, the idea that the addition of $60,000,- 
000 of silver would burden or disparage the credit of the United 
States is one so grossly insulting to the intelligence of our people 
that I marvel that any man, even though driven by the stress of 
the absence of other arguments, should have the temerity to 
advance it. i million dollars of silver affect our credit! 
Remember that when we purchase the silver we have it; so that 
the case is very different from issuing promises to pay. Itis not 
like issuing a bond or issuing an uncovered note. In coinin 
silver we do not add to our burden, because we have that Which 
we have purchased. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of my own party 
friends to our attitude as a party upon this question. I hold that 
the repeal of the Sherman Act was, in view of the declarations of 
our party in 1890, an unwarranted attempt to write anew the 
party law. That declaration in the platform of 1892 was made in 
view of the then existing conditions, Every statute affecting our 
mone condition had been upon the statute book for years, and 
that plank of our platform was intended as a vote of approval to 
the public servants who had enacted the then existing laws. 

Ido not believe it is competent for any gentlemen here from 
any of the States, whether silver producing or not, to write anew 
the party law. Let us wait until we meet in the recognized tri- 
bunal. Let us trust to that leadership which has carried the 
party and the country safely through every storm. In all the 
years of the past that leadership has been equal to the vicissitudes 
that have surrounded us. Let us not, by any attempted action 
of our own, thwart the splendid possibilities for continued service 
in command of the ship of state by, in any unwarranted way, 
undertaking to write anew the party doctrine or by inventing 
new party tests. 

The Republican party has never declared for the free coinage 
of silver unless when the old conditions could be restored. When 
they can be we shall all be a unit for it. You gentlemen have no 
authority to attempt to h us beyond that safe position. When 
the party assembles in national convention it will sala e no 
uncertain utterances. Our party declarations are always distinct 
and certain, and when we do make an announcement of our prin- 
ciples we put a candidate upon the anonn who is in harmon: 
with our declarations. Sometimes I hear bewildered Democra 
assailing the integrity of the President of the United States. 

I know of no Democrat throughout the length and breadth of al] 
the States who has been more consistent or more closely adhesive 
to his announcements than has the President of the United States, 
[ione] Gentlemen pretend to say that he wayers. Not so, 

remember being in this Hall in 1885, before his first inaugura- 
tion, when the letter addressed to Mr. Warner was read, in whic 
Mr. Cleveland declaimed against the heresy of free silver an 
warned his Democratic brethren against it. 

In all of his poe utterances he has adhered to the same posi- 
tion, and even in the early of 1892, before your national 
vention, he told you again how he stood, reiterating for the 
time his position upon this question. He has not varied an 10 
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from it; and while, in the State where I lived the Democratic 
insisted that their platform was to be interpreted as a free- 
silver platform; yet you selected this man whose views you knew— 
who you knew would not carry out that interpretation, except 
upon the hypothesis that he was to become as a partisan, perjured 
and dishonored. E 
You pretend now that you have been deceived; you pretend 
now that you are surprised at the views he has expressed. [Ap- 
plause.] He has on this question been consistent. He has always 
told you that he was of the Wallstreet school. Tou knew he was. 
But you took him as your candidate, knowing he would receive 
the support of this class in the East; then you gave a free-silver- 
coinage interpretation to your platform in the West. This du- 
plicity gave you success. Now you Western Democrats hold up 
our ds in horror and denounce the President for having be- 
yed his party. Betrayed his party! Heis the one man who 
has been consistent. 
[Here the hammer fell]. 


Coin Redemption Fund. 
SPEEOH 
HON. URIEL S. HALL, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 8, 1896. 
in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Unio: 


maintain and 
certificates 


The House being 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2904) to 
coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of 
ness to meet temporary defici 

Mr. HALL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have been informed for the first time in the 
last few minutes by the speech of the gentleman who has just 
taken his seat that I was expected to follow him and to answer 
his Sranan and that I was selected (he does not say PLN) 
to reply to him. I can say that I have not the honor of knowing 
the gentleman, and did not even know him as a member of the 
House until his most excellent address was delivered. ButI wish 
to add that the few remarks I had intended to make were on a dif- 
ferent line and branch of the subject from the one he discussed, 
but I shall for a few moments ask the attention of this House to 
a portion of the remarks of the gentleman. 

think it entirely meet and proper that any argument in favor 
of 16 to 1 free and unlimited coinage of silver should be answered 
by a Democrat from west of the Mississippi River, and from a 
rural district. 

Iask the attentionof the gentleman to his own chart, Chart E. 
This is a chart giving the price of silver from 1792 to 1894. I pre- 
sume, of course, that the speech of the gentleman is germane to 
the motion before the House, w which he is speaking, that is, 
the motion of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEy], the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, that the House 
nonconcur in the Senate substitute." 

Now, the first section of that Senate substitute is as follows: 


That froin and after the rgs, of this act the mints of the United States 

SHAT Da pon bo Que onako o ver, and there shall be coined dollars of the 

400} grains troy, of standard silver, nine-tenths fine, as provided by 

of January, 1837, and upon the same terms and subject to the limita- 

tions and provisions of law regula! and we uality of 
— 


ting the co! 
ld; and whenever the said coins herein provided for ed into 


by la , certificates may be issued therefor in the manner now provided 
W. 


I now ask the attention of the committee and the gentleman 
from Minnesota who has just concluded his remarks to his own 
Chart E; also, to the first section of the bill I have just read, to 
which his remarks have been addressed. This substitute provides 
for the free and unlimited coinage of silver by the United Sta 
alone, at the ratio of 16 to 1 of gold, or 412} grains of stan 
silver or 371} grains of pure silver in a dollar. 

About the year 1873, according to the lines on his own Chart 
E, the silver line starts down m 16 to 1 until it reaches the 
ratio of 34 to 1; i. e., from the point where 16 ounces of silver pur- 

as much as 1 ounce of gold until it reaches the point where 
it takes 31 ounces of silver to purchase as much as 1 ounce of gold. 

What, according to his own admissions, was the cause of this 
unprecedented decline in silver? He admits, and history bears 
him out in the statement, that from 1871 to 1893, both inclusive, 
eleven of the greatest silver-using countries of the world (not in- 
cluding the United States) cl their mints to the free coinage 
ofsilver. Imaintain that this action by these eleven countries, 
coupled with the increased production, was the sole cause of this 
d e in the price of silver, as shown by his Chart E, and all of 
r independently of the action of this country. 

y 


and 

the 
indebted- 
encies of the revenue— 
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First. Because as long as these eleven great countries had their 
mints open to the free and imited coinage of silver a great 
demand for that metal for mintage purposes existed, consuming, 
as they did, millions and tens of ions of dollars every year of 
that metal,and of course we all admit that this great demand 
tended to keep up its price. 

Second. For fifteen years prior to 1873 the average output of 
silver from all the mines of the world did not average more than 
$50,000,000 annually, while under even the decreasing demand for 
silver after 1878 the supply has increased until in the last fiscal 
year it has reached the enormous sum of over $200,000,000. 

We see by these two statements the two t elements of de- 
creasin pem to wit, decreased demand and increased supply. 

It wi noticed that up to this time I have not considered the 
action of our own country, but have shown that causes entirely 
outside of any action of ours was the sole cause of the decline in 
the price of silver. 

But someone unacquainted with the facts may think that the 
United States used so much silver, and thereby made such a great 
demand for that metal for our own money p 8; that when 
we stopped its coinage in 1873, silver went down in price solely on 
account of closing ourmints. The average total amount of silver 
coined by the United States each year for ten years prior to 1873 
was less than $1,000,000—1ess than one-fiftieth of the entire output. 
But for twenty-two years after 1878 we have used for money pur- 
poses in this country over $22,000,000 of silver a year, or a total of 
over $530,000,000 worth of silver. 

In the light of all of the foregoing admitted facts, how can any- 
one call a vote for this bill a vote for bimetallism? It is trying 
to have our country, single and alone, restore the price of what 
eleven other great nations and a quadruple increase in production 
have broughtdown. Itis asking us to set aside all laws of trade, 
commerce, and business experience, and to perform the impossible. 

It thus appears clearly to anyone seeking the truth that a vote 
for this bill means a vote forsilver monometallism pure and simple, 
and therefore a vote directly an bimetallism. How any bi- 
metallist can vote for such a bill is to me incomprehensible. 

You can not dodge the conclusion. No amount of sophistry can 
lead you out of it. Will you vote to Mexicanizé this coun 
Will you vote for silver monometallism? 1f so, vote for this Sen- 
ate substitute. [Applause.] 

Mr. TOWNE. I will say to the gentleman that, as I am exces- 
sively weary, if he has completed his question, I willanswerit. If 
not, I must leave the Hall of the House for a moment, and he must 
allow me to answer after I return. 

Mr. HALL. Ithink my question is complete. 

Mr. TOWNE. If it is complete I will answer it. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the tleman did me the honor to follow the course of 
myremarks, he can not have missed the point that the total effect 
of the demonetization of silver by the nations that he has named 
was not immediately appreciable. It has been only by successive 
steps that theinjury was wrought. The fall of silver began about 
1873 or thereabouts, when several of these nations to which he has 
referred demonetized silver by closing their mints to its unlimited 
coinage and by denying to it some of the functions of ultimate 
money, that is, legal tender. Now, at that time the combined 
power of the distinctively interchanging nations, so far as the 
maintenance of the parity is concerned, the Latin Union and 

er, did not bear a proportion to the capacity of 
the world as a total as great as the corresponding capacity of the 
United States of America to-day does to the same capacity of the 
world for the maintenance of any money upon its own terms. 


[Applause. 

Me. W IAMS. It is not the number of mints, but the char- 
acter and importance of them which is to be considered. 

Mr. TO Furthermore, I claim itis a begging of the ques- 
tion to say that some of these nations might not have stayed the fall 
had they not all got stampeded about the same time and fallen 
into the procession. It is a begging of the question. Further- 
more, I would say as a final answer to the gentleman—for I can 
not talk all afternoon—I am di ed to concede that the action 
of the United States alone is attended with some ibility of a 
resulting premium upon gold. A concert of action by France, 
Germany, and the United States would, in my judgment, make 
possible the maintenance of an absolute parity, but I say this, 
reckoned by the only money which the world , namely 
the price of commodities, gold to-day in the United States and 
the world is at a premium of 50 per cent, and I pro for one 
to end that premium. [Applause.] I would rather have a nomi- 
nal premium upon gold, that might possibly result from independ- 
ent action upon our part, than the 50 per cent premium now 

ing, reckoned in the enterprise and sweat and sinew of the 
manhood of the United States. [Applause. 

Mr. HALL. When the gentleman uses the expression, I am 
disposed to concede that the action of the United States alone is 
attended with some possibility of aresulting premium upon gold,” 
he gives his whole case away and puts himself down a pure, un- 
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adulterated silver monometallist, as every business man in this 


country knows. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I suppose that everyone in this audience, 
my 16 to1 friends and the others, will recognize the i uity 
of that answer, and will recognize in the same answer that the 
gentleman does not pretend to deny that the United States sin- 

le handed and alone can not bring silver back to where it was 

1873. [Applause.] He admits it, and then acts the wise part 
and leaves the room. Now, there are but two propositions for us 
to meet here u the argument that he makes. You vote for the 
first section of this Senate substitute, and by so doing ge vote 
for the United States going to a single silver standard, Mexican- 
izing our Government, or you have to take the position that the 
United States single handed and alone can undo what 13 nations 
combined anda quadrupled output succeeded in doing in the past. 
You have got to take the position that one man can bring a log 
back from across the stream that it took the combined strength o: 
13 men to carry there in the first place. 

Now, as for the gentleman's adroit admission of the forcing of 

ld to & premium, I want the members of this committee and 
the country to understand what it means. It means the United 
States going to a single silver standard at once. When that fol- 
lows, what results? With all of the gentleman’s kindergarten 
object lesson, let us strip this question to the one sole proposition 
and take his last admission, that it will drive gold to a premium 
in the United States, which means that the United States will at 
once sink to a single silver standard. It means 16 to 1 as the 
medium of exch and the standard of value in the United 
States and not the present 100 cents of gold. What becomes of it? 

Ihave a report here—volume 1 of the rt of the Comptroller 
of the Currency for 1895—that shows a wonderful state of facts. 
It shows that in 87 cities of the United States where clearing 
houses exist the clearings for one 2 were over 851,000,000, 000. 
Only 87 cities were included, and in those 87 cities not more than 
half the banks are in the clearing houses. A carefully compiled 
estimate puts the amount of credit circulation in the United States 
at the enormoussum of 1 during that period. What 
does it mean? We about per capita circulation. What do 

u mean? There is not a political economist—and I am here to 

refutation of this statement upon the floor of this House—I 
tain there is not a political economist among all the men 
who have spent their lives in the study of economic questions 
who ever has written, nor any business man who has expressed 
himself, that does not lay down theproposition that credit circula- 
tion performs every office and function the same as the dollar in 


cash. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Cite one authority. 
Mr. HALL. John Stuart Mill, one of the best that ever wrote. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Cite the page and the paragraph. 
Mr. HALL. Ican give you the exact expression of John Stuart 
Mill. Iam aiming to give hisexactlanguage. Ican at least give 


it to you in substance: 
oductive power, is — — wer, and a 
himself of it in bep rchase o — creates 
as much to raise their 


price as if he made an = amount of purchases with ready money. Vol- 
r 


ume 1, Book III, chapte: 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As a medium of exchange. He nowhere says 
as a standard of value. 

Mr. L. Iam discussing the all-important qe of the 
effect of credit upon prices, and am trying to show so clearly 
that no one can deny that the contracting of credit is a thousand 
times worse than contracting the volume of money. 

Mill further says, fourth edition, volume 1, page 70: 

Credit which is used to purchase commodities affects prices in the same 


manner as money. 
Money and credit are thus exactly on a par in their affects on prices. 


Again, on page 327: 


In any state of commerce in which much credit is habitually given general 
— at any moment depend much more upon the state of it than upon 
quantity of money. 


Mr. HALL. Francis A. Walker and others, There is not a 
writer who has ever written what the credit function 8 
but says the same thing that $1 in credit is equal to $1 in actual 


Now they talk about the circulation being $22 per capita. 

Mr. OGDEN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask Hia a ques- 
tion 

Mr. HALL. I will. 

Mr. OGDEN. t is the cause of edes then? 


Mr. HALL. I will tell you what it Panics are caused in 
the first place by overspeculation, which soon impairs confidence 
or credit and this brings about a contraction. Of what? Ofthe 
circulation? Ves, sir. And what is the circulation? It is 98 per 
cent credit, referred to above, and 2 per cent money; and when 
you contract the credit function you contract 98 per cent of the 
circulation; and when you contract the money, you contract 2 per 


cent. [Applause.] Just the same as was done in 1893. Do not 
you know you could not take a Government 4 per cent bond and 
go. into any bank of the United States and borrow 50 cents on the 

ollar upon it? Why? Because credit was e? That was the 
reason. There was as much money in the United States as ever, 
but the immense contraction of our credit produced the panic. 

Mr. OGDEN. Were not the silver certifi cates at that time at a 
premium? 

Mr. HALL. Currency of all kinds in New York was at a pre- 
mium then. That was the evidence shown before the Committee 
uta ing and i-us the last House. 


UNDERWOOD. ill the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question, for information? 
r. HALL. Yes. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I it not a fact that the credit on which 
you say a great proportion of the business of the country is done 
is based on the solvent money of the country, and if that money 
contracts the credit contracts? 

Mr. HALL. Iam unable to understand what is meant by sol- 
vent 5 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is not money based on a standard? 

Mr. HALL. No, but money is a standard itself. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then,if that money is contracted, does 
not that contract the amount of credit? 

Mr. HALL. Yes, it contracts one-thirtieth of 1 per cent. You 
contract the volume of credit circulation throughout the United 
States 1 per cent and you contract it 80 times as much as the 
entire circulation of every dollar of silver in the United States. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 
question? 

Mr. HALL. I do not like to have the thread of my argument 
interfered with. 

Mr. SWANSON. I — simply want to ask you one question. 

ae CHAIRMAN, e gentleman from Missouri declines to 
yie 

Mr. SWANSON. If itinterferes with the gentleman I will not 
persist, but I simply wanted to ask him one question. 

The CHAIRMAN The gentleman declines to yield, 

Mr. HALL. I dislike to refuse to answer a question of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. Swanson]; but I will say this, not 
speaking to him, that if I have to yield for the information of 
every 16-to-1 man on this floor, my time will be extended to Sun- 


day at noon. [Laughter.] 
do not know that I ered the idea of the gentleman from 
Minnesota clearly on this rom but I take it that he was 
on the same tack as my friend Mr. Bland, when I had a joint 
discussion with him in Missouri last summer; and this was his 
pun He * that we have an instance in history where 
rance kept up the price of silver, from 1806 to 1872, and he cites 
the instance of the Latin Union, and says the United States is now 
in the same position that France was in 1806. Let us see the 
analogy. In 1806 every government on the face of the earth, every 
orion government, had its mints open to the free coinage of 
silver. 

Now, there is not a civilized nation of the world of the first com- 
mercial standing, or the second, that hasits mints open to the free 
and unlimited eee of silver. That is the first analogy. In 
1806 the amount of silver produced was, if Iremember rightly, less 
than $38,000,000 a year, and now itis $214,000,000 yearly. In 1806 
every nation was helping the Government of France to carry for- 
ward silver at a ratio of 15} to 1. To-day there is not a single 
nation helping us. Where is there any similarity between our 
condition now and the condition of France then? is will show 
to what desperate extremities our 16 to 1 friends are driven to find 
excuse, example, and precedent for this inexcusable, unexampled, 
and unprecedented agitation in favor of the United States attempt- 
ing to set aside and defy all the laws of commerce and trade, and 
we at the same time trying to continue a great commercial nation. 

One hundred and fifty billion dollars is the amount of credit 
circulation in the United States. Shake the confidence of the 
moneyed class as to what kind of money they will be repaid in, 
frighten this credit,and what will follow? You will have a con- 
traction in the volume of circulation, which is the credit part, and 
is a mountain as compared to the molehill of cash money. Every 
writer, as [have shown, — 2 ii credit circulation per forms every 
function of money, and nobody will pretend to attack that propo- 
sition who is any way familiar with the authors on that subject. 

Now, what have we in the United States to-day? An agitation. 
An agitation for what? An agitation by which men who had 
deposited their money in the 13,000 banks—the 9,000,000 of bank 
pe rs in the United States, who have deposited over a billion 
do ; these banks are threatened that their deposits will be pai 
in money worth 50 or 52 cents on the dollar in gold, when the 
know that at the time they made these deposits were 
100 cents in gold. If that agitation should succeed, what would 
be the What would be the effect on your home bank? 
The effect would be that the bank would at once say: Here, 
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‘we will draw in every loan that we have out, and we will not 
only do that, but we will get every dollar that we can lay our 
hands on an od pus it into the bank and keep it there.” 

If you asked why they did that, they would say, We dread a 
run by these 9,000,000 depositors; if we do not have the money, 
the bank goes to the wall and the financial crisis will be intensi- 
fied and increased.” The banks therefore are hoarding their 
money, while the depositors are demanding their money. If the 
bank can not pay, ab goce down. There you have at once a con- 
traction of the circulation to the extent of every dollar of that 
money; but, worse than that, a repetition of what we saw in 1893, 
a contraction of the one hundred and fifty-six billions of credit 
currency or circulation which performs every office and function 


of money itself, 

Mr. i , we have a pendulum-like condition in the United 
States, an agitation by the extreme 16-to-1 silver men on one side, 
causing financial distress in the money market, a threatening of 
credit, national, State, municipal, corporate, and individual, and 
then falls on the other side a rush upon the gold reserve, followed 
by a bondissue. We have $262,000,000 of bonds issued now, and 
I have been informed by a gentleman in the Treasury Department 
thatit may reach a thousand millions within the next eighteen 
months if the present processes and conditions are to continue. 
Here then we have $262,000,000 withdrawn from railroads, with- 
drawn from stocks and bonds, withdrawn from 8 in- 
vestments, withdrawn from factories, withdrawn from all the en- 
terprises that give labor erc e and give food and clothing 
to the wives and children of laboring men, and put into bonds 
that pay no tax, national, county, State, or municipal, and the is- 
sue of which may reach a thousand million dollars within the 
next eighteen months. 

Now, gentlemen, I will tell you what I set out to say. Idid 
not intend to answer any argument made by the gentleman from 
Minnesota, because I did not know which side he was on; but I 
was going to say that Senator STEWART stated in his remarks on 
this subject that this was a dress-parade business solely; that the 
vote on this bill was for home consumption. If that is the case, I 
want to be reckoned on the side of the Jeffersonian, Jacksonian, 
sound-money Democracy under all existing circumstances. [Ap- 


use.] 

And that is not all. If I were called on to- day, as I was called 
on some time ago before the annual meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Institute of my State, to state what I regarded as the test 
crime, threatening and impairing our credit, American institu- 


tions, national and individual, and eee us on the verge of a 

ic, I should reply in one sentence, cowardice of our poli- 

icians, of the public men, who have not the courage, the manhood, 

the grit, to go before the people and tell them when they are wron 
upon these great economic questions." I am credibly inform 
that there are eight Senators at the other end of this Capitol who 
voted for this bill, yet who say that they believe the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver at 16 to 1 would mean national bank- 
zoper and ruin. 

a i in our form of government, where the majority 
of the people are the controlling power, the ity of our 
great and free institutions depends upon the great mass of the 
people understanding the A ie basic principles of sound economy 
and finance, How are to get this understanding? They 
have not the time amid the busy rush for a living for themselves 
and their families to take time from the farms, mills, workshops, 
offices, and coun rooms to delve into the intricate questions of 
national economy, international trade, and those intricate laws 
that govern them. 

To whom can they turn for information? Not to the politicians. 
For I am ashained to admit that the greed for public office makes 
cowards of otherwise good men. And while we may frequently 
see a good man resolving to “cease being a demagogue and be- 
come a statesman,” yet this native hue of resolution soon be- 
comes sicklied o'er by the pale cast of thought" as to how he can 
be reelected. 

What does it mean? It means that our politicians have con- 
cluded to hold themselves in office, national, State, or county, by 
letting a great number of men who have not the time to delve 
into these questions turn their backs upon their own welfare, 
and they are willing to close their hearts to all gratitude for past 
favors and tell those men that what really leads to their destruc- 
tion leads but to eg es and happiness, and these voters are 
too frequently controlled by the ranting of Populist de ogues 
when a firm denunciation of these heresies would prevent it. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that this is not going to make me popu- 
lar with this class of men and that I shall be roundly denounced 
for these utterances, 

I only wish someone else had undertaken this unpleasant duty. 
Bui as no one else has, I will. 

For instance, I know that it is as political death for a 
Democrat in a rural district west of the Mississippi not to throw 
up his hat and applaud these delusions, but if my people want a 


man of that kind to represent them they can get rid of me and I 
will willingly and gladly retire to private life. 

Mr. TALBERT. Did not the gentleman vote for the free-coin- 
age bill in 1893? 1 ask the question for information. 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman from South Carolina asks if I did 
not vote for the free-coinage bill in the extra session of Congress 
in 1893. Lansweryes. Iwill further admit that my vote then and 
uy vote now are not consistent, or that I can be with that 
**hobgoblin of feeble minds" called inconsistency. But I tell the 
gentleman, also, that I have progressed since that time, while he 
is sonang, right where I was three years ago. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TALBERT. And Ishall stay there on that question. 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman’s question brings spe subject of 
that miserable fallacy, ed ** consistency." us see what 
there is in that. 

Mr. LAYTON. I wish to ask the gentleman a question. I 
understood him to make the extraordi statement a few mo- 
ments ago that he had been informed that eight Senators who had 
voted for this bill had said that they believed the free coinage of 
silver would lead to the bankruptcy and destruction of this coun- 
ME I ask the gentleman, ‘‘ Do you believe that any Senator ever 
sai that? * 

Mr. HALL. I told you that I was credibly informed that they 
had said it, and I believed it, or I would not have stated it here. 

Mr. LAYTON. Les, you used the words “credibly informed,” 
but I desire this House to know now whether you really believe 
that eight Senators, or that one Senator, ever made such a state- 
ment, 

Mr. HALL. I believe that eight of them did. 1 If 
I did not believe that I would not have made the statement here, 

Mr. i I refuse to retract one jot or tittle of what I have 
just said. I cited that case as an illustration, a great national 
condition, of the cowardice of our politicians, and I want it under- 
stood that what I have said is to stand without revocation. But 
now, on the question suggested or my friend from South Caro- 
lina, the question of consistency, I want to say a word. The gen- 
tleman seems to make the point that I voted differently in 1893 


from m Au ition. 

Mr. BERT. I merely asked the question for information. 
I had forgotten how tbe gentleman s atthat time, and I asked 
Se qnae for information, and not to *'rattle" the gentleman 
at all. 


Mr. HALL. It does not “rattle” me at all, and I will tell you 


why. 

Mr. TALBERT. I would like to hear. 

Mr. HALL. I will tell you. The reason it does not rattle me 
one bit is becanse I find, upon investigation in the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, that the Chinese, the inhabitants of the Indies, and the 
tribes of Africa are the only human bei that are continually 
consistent. [Laughter.] e lower grades of animals also are 
always consistent. ughter.] I maintain that reasoning, 
thoughtful, clear-headed men, who pass through the world wi 
oe minds open to the investigations of truth, are ever liable to 

nge. 

What is progress but change? 

Where is the intelligent man in the United States who has not a 
high regard for the fame of William E. Gladstone, the great Eng 
lish statesman. His legislative life was one of constant change, 
and therefore progress. 

Observe the course of Bismarck, the greatest of German states- 
men. When he was bpm dena sale of the silver of Germany 
for whatever price could be obtained for it and was approached 
by one of his friends, who said, I am just where you were ten 
ears ago,” the reply was: That was the political blunder of my 
: e, X I have had intelligence enough to profit by it and move 
orward." 

In the history of the world there is no great movement that has 
not contained the and of progress and development, 
and therefore of *inconsistency." I might take a case from our 
own legislative halls. 

Mr. MERCER. The gentleman might refer to what Stephen A. 
Douglas said about a man who never changes his opinion. 

Mr. TALBERT. According to this doctrine, we can never tell 
where a man stands. 

Mr. HALL. We can always tell, Mr. Chairman, how certain 
animals stand, and how the Chin ese stand, because they adopt the 
doctrine of Confucius, that the greatest crime which a Chinaman 
can commit is attempting to do a thing differently from the way 
his ancestors did it a thousand years before. 

But let us take legislative proceedings; take matters of parlia- 
mentary law. My friend from Georgia has had occasion on this 
floor to cite a case where our present Speaker varied from the 
position which he now occupies upon the qum of counting a 
quo: n PA emen Hane REED of Maine held at the time the view 
attributed to him; but further investigation showed him that he 
= and when he found he was wrong what did he do? 

[Here the hammer fell.] 
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Mr. TALBERT. Iaskthat the 
conclude his remarks. 
'There was noobjection. 
HALL 


gentleman be allowed time to 


Mr. h . Chairman, I was about to speak of Mr. 
REED’S lack of *consistency." That gentleman is quoted by our 
worthy leader on this side of the House, Judge CRISP—I mean our 
leader on all questions except money. aughter.] 

Once when the question rose in this House as to the right of 
the Speaker to count a quorum, Mr. REED, then a member, thought 
that such power did not exist. But investigation of the matter 
gu uently opened his eyes upon that question. What is the 
result? He changed his position upon that great rule of parlia- 
mentary law and wrote himself down what anf after partisan 
prejudice arid pasion shall have passed away, will justify as one 
of the grea pioneers in parliamentary law that ever lived. 
[Applause.]] That was a violation of ‘‘consistency.” I never in 
any public utterance condemned Mr. REED for the position he 
took on that question, and I never intend to do so, for he was, in 
Dy judgment, absolutely correct. 

observed a remark of my friend from Georgia this morning to 
the effect that in voting for this first section of the Senate amend- 
ment he was standing upon the Democratic platform adopted at 
Chicago in 1892. I know that I am talking to a body of men who 
know that platform 8 and I defy any one of them to pro- 
duce one section of that platform that warrants a vote by any 
Democrat for the first section of this Senate substitute. 

You can not find any such provision in the Chicago platform 
of 1892. You will find in that platform of the Democratic na- 
tional convention a declaration that one dollar should be made as 
good as another in the United States and the world over. You 
will find in the platform of one national convention a doctrine cor- 
respon: exactly with the first section of that Senate resolution. 
Irefer to the national platform of the Populist p , announced 
at Omaha July 4, 1892. That is the only political platform in the 
United States that has ever laid down such a doctrine as that 
embodied in this Senate resolution. 

Mr. Chairman, I will tell -yon the class of people to whom, in my 
judgment, legislators should most look in legislating upon the 
money question—the people who find it hardest to get money and 
those who are most affected and distressed by a failure to have an 
adequate circulation. Those people are the great farming and 
laboring classes of this country. 

Sir, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Towne], who spoke 
just before me, said that the money of the country is like the life- 

lood. That is correct; but he should have added that credit or 
confidence is like the heart that drives that lifeblood to the utter- 
most extremities of the body. "There is the rest of the analogy; 
butthegentlemanstopsshort. What part of the body bapa toget 
cold first when the lifeblood is withdrawn by the lack of the pump- 
ing power of that heart, which answers to confidence in monetary 
airs? It is the extremities of the body; the fingers and the toes 
begin to get cold on the approach of death or from any retarda- 
tion of the circulation. 

How do we sometimes resuscitate a person in this condition? 
By starting the action of that great engine that drives again the 
lifeblood to the extremities of the body. That is what is neces- 


t are these men battling for? What is this Senate bill in- 
tended to accomplish? Its advocates come forward battling for 
one-thirtieth of 1 per cent of the circulation of the United States, 
and proposing to cut down the other 99.99 per cent of circulation 
which is manifested in confidence and credit. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not for many reasons intend to make an 
address on this subject further than to put myself on record as 
the one Democrat from a rural district west of the Mississippi in 
a purely agricultural region that dares stand up and say that 
sound money is the salvation of the agricultural and laboring 
classes of this Government. I wanted to put myself on record in 
that way because Mr. STEWART has said that this is a dress 

e" affair, and that noses will be counted. I understand full 
well that the action of the National Bimetallic League has put 
" district on the black list. 

understand, Mr. Chairman, situated as I am, with both nx 
Senators on the ite side of the question, my entire Statean 
all my speaking colleagues, on the Democratic side, on the other 
side of the question, that leaves me standing alone practically, and 
with a hard row to hoe. But whether I appear in the Fifty-fifth 


Congress or not, I expect to battle for what I believe to be the 
best interests of my peop ; to give them a sound money, and as 
far as I can, within my district and in my own State, I aid the 


sound-money leaders of T State in their efforts in that direction. 
And if in that effort Is go down to defeat, I will go with my 
own self-respect, and I trust with the respect and confidence 
of my friends, who will be able to a preciate the fact that I was 
not too cowardly to tell my people what I believed to beright when 
their judgment was entirely the other way. I thank the House 
for its courtesy. [Applause.] 


Mr. COX. Now, in view of the fact that our associations have 
always been so pleasant, in view of the fact that we have acted 
together and worked for free silver, I no ess gentleman from 
Missouri does not mean to say that any of his friends who happen 
to differ with him on this question, or who have not advan 
far as he has, are a set of cowards or have no r t for facts? 

Mr. HALL. I will say simply this, that I no reference to 
my friend from Tennessee. I donot believe the shoe fits him, and 
Ido not want any man to wear it unless it does fit him. Inever 
worked on the Coinage Committee with my friend, but did work 
with him on the Committee of Banking and Currency, where our 
relations were always pleasant, and the work on his part was able 
and conscientious. 

Mr. COX. There is one more question. Do you not think it fair 
when you change your course you should have said some kind 
words to the associate with whom you had been connected for so 
long a time? 

Mr. HALL. Ican only say God bless you, and I hope you are 
going to open your heart and eyes and get right upon this ques- 
tion. [Prolonged applause.] 


Senate Substitute for the House Bond Bill, 
REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. STRAIT, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 13, 1896, 

On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund 
and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of the revenue. 

Mr. STRAIT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is said that in the multitude of council there 
is safety, but it is difficult to realize the truthfulness of this after 
beholding the scenes that are enacted in the assembly of this great 
nation year after year. When we see reason dethroned by party 
feeling, in order to keep up party organization, at the expense of 
suffering millions, we are ; 

How often have we heard it stated on the floor of this House 
that all is right"; that as soon as confidence is restored every- 
thing will be pr rous. This old statement has been used until 
it is threadbare. For years it has fooled the people, and has been 
used piper to fool them. Instead of prosperity, whatdo we 
have? ere are nothing butmurmurings, as of distant thunder, 
eiu art every quarter and from every class except one or 
two. ead of the prophesied prosperity there is an increase of 
failures, with in liabilities, and a tendency to concentrate all 
kinds of business into corporations; the smaller merchants swal- 
lowed up and closed out; thousands of small farms ing into 
the hands of land-loan and trust corporations at about one-third 
of their cost, and their real owners thrown upon the world to 
fight the bitter battles of life without a penny to help in the strug- 
gle; 8 men and women reduced to penury and practical 
serf , and patriotic principles struck down. e lords realize 
the fact that men without homes are more easily managed and 
controlled and subservient to their masters. 

Add to this impoverishment of the agricultural classes of this 
pem great country, Mr. Speaker, a picture of thousands of 
idle factories and millions of tramping men hunting bread for 
themselves and starving wives and children, and we see to what 
pass the situation has come by theinaction of these all is right” 
statesmen. There are a thousand other things which could be 
said to show the deplorable condition to which the agricultural 
and laboring classes have been brought. There are men who sit 
in the halls of Congress of this country who do not want to know 
of these things; but the time is coming when circumstances will 
force them to know it. Still, we hear that nothing is wrong and 
that our evils are imaginary. There is undoubtedly some cause 
for the unrest of the peopleand for theterrible condition of affairs. 
Some attribute the cause to the lack of a protective tariff; some 
to too much money of the wrong kind; some to not enough money; 
the majority to the striking down of one of the final redemption 
metals, thereby making it simply a commodity and increasing the 
work of the remaining metal to double its cm oen The latter 
class is right in believing that the enormous demand for gold b; 
the nations of the world to establish a gold standard has doubl 
its value compared to other products. 

This ar ent has been made too often to again go over, but 
when the low price of the products of the country is met with the 
cry of overproduction it is enough to make onesick. When an 
enormous increase in population is compared to the alleged in- 
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crease of products, no man can see anything sensible in all this 


ery of overproduction. It comes from the same people who are 
constantly feeding the country on the **allis right" stuff. There 
might be an underconsumption instead of an overproduction, be- 
cause there are thousands of people lacking the necessaries of life. 
Iwould like to ask the members of this House if they are not 
aware of thousands of people who are in need of bread? How 
many humble homes in the cities and towns of this beautiful 
country and how many farms have gone to rack because of a lack 
of money? What causes the desolation which pervades particu- 
ee hs rural districts of the country? 

. Speaker, after the civil war, when the South had been 
crushed, overpowered by numbers, our people, with no resources 
but the land and with what little greenbacks they could get, 
started life anew. They made marvelous progress with this much- 
abused money, and not only lived but prospered—prospered as no 
other people ever did in the history of the world—until this money 
was curtailed and silver was stricken down by treachery and ras- 
cality. The debts of the country have been doubled and the ca- 
pacity to pay them diminished accordingly, bringing untold misery 
upon sne peoe: 

Now, Mr. Speaker, to revert to the overproduction theory and 
myth. In 1873, when this rascality commenced and the ple 
were robbed of their constitutional rights and plun; into 
Lu puer there was as much land as there is now. I hope my 

ld-bug friends will not charge that there has been an overpro- 

uction of land, although it would be compatible with their posi- 
tion on all other matters for them to do so. ell, there was as 
much land then as now. The population of the country has al- 
most doubled, but have the prices of the lands increased? Instead 
of doing so, they are hardly half of what they were then. Have the 


1 of the products of the lands increased? I have no doubt | ard 


ut what some of the able overproduction dodgers can answer 
these questions to suit themselves and the money power, but will 
they be able to answer them to suit the farmers, who know bet- 
ter about these facts than all the moneyed men of the country 
puttogether? Iam a plain man, representing a plain and honest 
people, andIsay here that there may be an overproduction due 
an underconsumption, because of thousands of starving le, 
but to the mind of the plain people of the country the trouble is 
due to an underproduction of money. 

As to the issues of bonds before this, Mr. S er, I say that the 
Shadows of suspicion cast upon our rulers for their connection 
therewith are humiliating tothis greatnation. "There is humilia- 
tion enough to cause this representative body to stand with bowed 
heads. It isasad spectacle when an already dissatisfied people 
come to believe their rulers dishonest and incompetent and work- 
ing against them in behalf of money sharks and syndicates and 
corporations. The latest newspaper stories that a certain syndi- 
cate received a tip just before the opening of the bids for the last 
bonds, or, in other words, was let into the secrets of the transac- 
tion, is enough to cause every patriotic citizen of the United States 
toshudder at the prospects of the evil consequences which will 
follow such suspicion. The people of the country are ready and 
willing to believe whatever they hear and read. The course of 
certain officials of the country has been such as to strengthen the 
suspicious natures of an overburdened people. 

ere is no doubt that the e have ou and the 
question has become so impo t and the solution fraught with 
consequences so far-reaching that it is the duty of every member 
of this House to speak out boldly upon it and let the nation know 
where they stand and why they stand where they do. 1t has been 
asserted that this question is threadbare, but no unsolved problem 
of such importance to a nation can ibly bethreadbare. Weeks 
and months might be t in its discussion, but still there would 
be many good reasons for the passage of this substitute. It is not 
necessary for me to enter into the subject in all of its AME 
and give reasons why I say it should be passed. Reasons enoug 
have already been given, and I shall content myself with present- 
ing what I conceive to be one of the most important and alarming 
features of the situation. It is admitted by those who uphold the 
present policy of this Government that we can not maintain a 
single gold standard under existing conditions without continuous 
issues of bonds. 

These bonds must, to a large extent, be sold abroad for gold to 
be brought here in place of the gold lost by export. They contend 
that the legal-tender currency is redeemable in gold when there 
is alaw for the retiring of such currency, and that this forms an 
endless chain for the withdrawal of gold from the Treasury for 
export; that should Congress consent to the retirement of all 
legal-tender currency the gold exports would stop. That propo- 
sition I deny, and believe it can be shown to be a fallacy. ter- 
national monetary conditions have changed since the adoption of 
the single gold standard by foreign nations, and it is a of 
true sta ip to recognize the changes and meet them as 
they present themselves. No man can deny that when the great 
nations of the world discarded silver and adopted the single gold 


standard there began an international scramble for gold. Previ- 
ous to that time some of the nations had aspired to be agricultural, 
some manufacturing, and some commercial. Since then the first 
object of each has necessarily been the acquisition of gold. Being 
a common and international scramble, the gon price of all com- 
modities in these countries must be so nearly the same that they 
could not be exported without loss, otherwise the country im- 
porting them would lose gold. 

Now, we practically have a ngilo gold standard in this country, 
but the general level of prices of labor and commodities is higher 
here than in other Lieber countries. While that condition 
continues to exist the export of gold will not cease. There is abso- 
lutely no way to avoidit. This is the true reason for our present 
loss of gold by export. Our legal-tender currency simply forms a 
convenient method of collectin ld. If it were retired some 
other means would be employed for obtaining gold, which, like 
every other commodity, would seek the highest market. Our 
effort to maintain the present level of prices in this country, and 
at the same time perpetuate the single gold standard by issuing 
bonds, is like pouring water through a seive. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we can not maintain a gold standard and 
the present level of prices. One or the other must yield to the 
inflexible law. The only way on earth to maintain a gold stand- 
ard is to buy the gold and pay for it. Then we can keepit, but so 
long as we buy it on credit it will leave us faster than it came. 
To purchase it and pay for it we must reduce the general level of 
prices for all labor and commodities in this country to a lower 

int than in e penc effete monarchies of the Old 

orld. Can we afford to do that? Let it be attempted and con- 
tinued and no man can predict the dire results that will follow. 
Let no man deceive himself. The perpetuation of the gold stand- 
means the reduction of free and enlightened Americans to a 
level with the ignorant, half-starved, menial classes of the Old 
World who have been trained to privation from infancy to the 
grave. If you elect to pang this condition of affairs upon the 
people of this country you best vote to close our public schools, 
stop all donations to arts and sciences, and establish petty despots 
in every county, backed by a standing army, to compel proud 
Americans to work sixteen hours a day on rations and to 
wear rags. Whatfor? Simply to enable us to maintain a lower 
level of prices than those that prevail abroad and please Wall 
street plutocrats. > 

If you want to reduce our farmers and laborers to serfdom and 
add millions more to the hoarded wealth of our present million- 
aires you can easily do so bythe plan I have mentioned. Then our 
gold will stay with us. e may be able to import some. In this 
Way we can win in this scramble for gold, but God forbid! Let 
us pause and consider before we plunge this free and beautiful 


land into revolution and ruin. 

Now, gentlemen, the p of this bill will, in my opinion, 
end all of these troubles. The Goddess of Prosperity is smiling 
upon us with bountiful harvests, and is knocking at our door, 
ready to enter and spread joy in every State. It is our duty to 
our constituents and posterity to pass this bill and bid her enter 
this glorious land of ours and make it her permanent abiding 
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HON. THOMAS C. McRAE, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 6, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2901) to maintain and protect the 
coin redemption fund, and toauthorize the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of the revenue— 

Mr. McRAE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am opposed to the bond bill passed by the 
House. I would not under any circumstances vote for the sale of 
bonds to purchase gold. I favor and will support the substitute 
of the Senate, which provides for the free coinage of silver at the 
present legal ratio of 16 to 1. 

The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. JonNsoN] boasts that 
the legislation in reference to revenue, coinage, and currency from 
1861 to 1893 was the work of the Republican party. I admit it, 
and, so far as Lam authorized to peak for the Democratic art 
make haste to disclaim responsibility for any part of it. fs - 
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lenge the gentleman or anyone else to show a single law in all 
this legislation which was not dictated by organized capital and 
against the interest of the toiling masses. Or, if I may be allowed 


* to express the idea in the of the eloquent Senator from 
Indiana, I would say that ‘‘every concession ever made by law to 
the greed and lawless avarice of the money power since 1861 is the 
pad ie the Republican Ba 
When we remember that at the end of that period the Treasury 

was practically pt; our foreign commerce dwindling; the 

incumbered with $6,000,000,000 of mortgages; that we had 

,000,000,000 in national and State debts, $5,000,000,000 in railroad 

ebts, 4,000 trusts, and a million of idle men, all the legitimate 
result of the K nce policy of the Republican party, I wonder 
that the gentleman would advert to it, even to remind us that 
wheat was worth more in 1891 than it is now. 

In giving some of the reasons why I shall support the Senate 
amendment Imust of necessity t to some extent what has 
often been said by the friends of But until the character 
of the assaults on the part of gold monometallists is changed, our 
main points of defense can not vary much except in the form of 
statement. 


ilver. 


THE USES OF MONEY. 

It has been said by a great political economist that real money 
is an order drawn by the government in favor of the owner on 
all who have things forsale. Everybody wantsit, because 
with it they can obtain all of the things that add to their comfort 
and happiness. 


Money has three principal functions: (1) It is a medium of ex- 
change; (2) it is a legal tender for debt; and (3) it is a standard 
and measure of value. Early in the prese Bd the human race it 
became n to adopt a medium of ex: ge for commodities 
and products without which mankind, society, nor government 
could exist. Some parts of the earth are ada to the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, others to the production of wool; some to the rais- 
ing of corn, others to wheat; some to the growth of hogs, and 

ers to cattle; in some mountains we find precious metals, 
while in others we find iron and coal. There is no man who can 
produce one-tenth part in kind of all that he uses, and there is no 
ent with such a diversity of interests as to be able to sup- 
ply all the numerous demands of its inhabitants. They all have 
some’ to sell, and want at the same time to purchase at least 
a of what has been produced by someone else. 
it is absolutely necessary to have money as a medium of ex- 
change, and for forty centuries it has existed by consent. A large 
part of the commerce and business of the people must be done 
upon a credit, and as debts for a long or a short time must be con- 
tracted, there should be alegal basis upon which deferred pay- 
ments can be adjusted and finally settled, so in all countries there 
must be a legal tender or money of final payment. This function 
is im law, and I think should attach to all forms of 
money issued the Government. As an honest and 
measure of value the metal from which money is coined should 
be worth intrinsically or commercially what it purports to be. I 
believe in honest money, gold and silver, and paper convertible 
into coin on demand. have always fought and now repudiate 
the theory of irredeemable fiat money as dangerous to good gov- 
ernment. I do not believe that the law alone by a simple declara- 
tion can fix the excha ble value of money any more than it 
can fix the value of anything else. 

All the acts of Congress that might be passed and all the inter- 
national agreements that might be made declaring silver bullion 
to be worth $1.29 an ounce, without providing for its coinageand use 
as money, would not increase the commodity price of it one cent. 
If left uncoined its value would still be controlled by the law of 
supply and demand, and until there is some new use found for it, 
or until there is some diminution in the supply, Jaws and inter- 
national agreement would not affect the value. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, while the law can not add value to silver bullion, it can 
increase the demand for it and enhance the value of it by providing 
for its free coinage and use as standard money, This idea wi 
1 pcd be made clearer by referring to the act of November 1, 

893, which in terms commits this Government to the use of both 
gold and silver as standard money, but makes no provision for 
ing silver. The act of Con adds therefore nothing to 


the price of silver bullion, for in fact silver has been cheaper since y 


its passage than ever before. But it will hardly be denied that 

if this act had carried with it a provision for free coinage, silver 
bullion would have advanced immediately to a par with gold. 

If I did not believe that the disparity which now exists was 

caused by the limited coi of silver or rather the failure to coin 

it freely, I would not favor the free and unlimited coinage of it at 

a ratio of 16 to 1. Iam as much in favor of honest money as any 

man can be, but I emphatically deny the false assumption of the 

gold monometallist that gold is the only honest money. 
REAL AND CREDIT MONEY. 

1) Real or metallic money is such as has real or commercial 

| uo, that which needs noredemption and is itself final payment. 

| It cuts its way through the ess world and asks no govern- 


ment or bank to be responsible for it. Primarily it is a natural 
product and is not the fiat of human government. It is indestruct- 
ible, and yet the supply has never exceeded the demands of trade 
and commerce. (2) Credit money is all that character of govern- 
ment notes or bank bills which to be serviceable as money must 
be redeemable in real money on demand. We have in the United 
States according to the last monthly statement of the Treasury 
Department in gold coin $583,488,105; in standard silver dollars, 
$423,289,629; in prp silver, $78,573,872; in United States 
r e notes, $346,681,016; in Sherman Treasury notes, $137,- 
,280; national-bank currency, $213,496,547, besides some Treas- 
ury certificates. The grand total of our circulation on the 1st of 
this month was $1,589,720,607. Under our present system all of 
this volume of credit money rests on the narrowing gold basis, 
and it requires no great financial ability to see that the structure 
is top-heavy with promises that require frequent redemption. Is 
it any wonder, then, that the wheel within a wheel" exists and 
that gold goes out of the Treasury faster than it comes in. 
OBJECTIONS TO THE SINGLE GOLD STANDARD. 
1. Gold is insufficient in quantity to answer the demands of our 
increasing population and growing commerce. The fact that all 
old-stan. countries are 3 to use silver ought in itself 
enough to show that there is not enough gold, but there are 
other facts to which I will call attention. at this Administra- 
tion has purchased $262,000,000 of it, partly foreign gold, shows 
how scarce it is in this country, and yet of the $1,500,000,000 pro- 
duced in the world since 1879 the United States have absorbed in 
their monetary system over $900,500,000 and used in the arts nearl 
$200,000,000. other words, more than half of the output of all 
the mines in the world has been used in the United States, and 
still we are selling bonds to get more. Again, the world's pro- 
duction of gold since 1873 has been about $2,500,000,000, and yet 
the coi of the world for that time has been nearly $3,000,000,000. 
Some of this excess is recoinage, but not near all of it. So wesee 
that gold is so scarce that gold-using countries have been compelled 
to coin the jewelry and household ornaments in order to meet the 
t demands for money. 

2. It is the money of large transactions and does not generally 
circulate,and is easily cornered and premiums on it extorted in 
the way of long-time interest-bearing bonds. It ought not to be 
hard to understand how easy it is for the banking power of the 
world, aggregating as it does $20,000,000,000, to corner one-fifth 


that much go 

3. Gold is appreciating in value, is therefore unjust to deb 
producers, and laborers. It is hardly n for me to qe 
much time to prove that prices have declined since 1873. am 
aware that the advocates of thesingle gold standard claim that for 
some reason, which pe ap not and can not explain, gold has a 
fixed value and that as the gold dollar is not worth more than 100 
cents, therefore, it has not increased in value. The fatal error in 
this assumption is in. m ing it by itself. All doilars contain 
100 cents, and so they would if doubled or reduced in value. Of 
course the gold dollar is worth 100 cents, and so is the silver dol- 
lar. It takes 100 cents to make a dollar. A fair illustration of 
the wea doni of this contention is furnished by a story told of a 
s rede Indiana volunteer general in the late war between 

e z 


General Rosecrans instructed him to gauge the Tennessee River 
ata given place, and ascertain every hour its particular stage and 
the rapidity at which it was rising or falling. The Hoosier gen- 
eral accordingly constructed „ 
feet long and nailed it to the side of a flatboat floating on the 
river, so that the end from which he began to number would just 
touch the water. The general in the gauge as ordered 
each hour during the entire day, and reported each time that the 
river was on a dead standstill, although the fact was, as shown by 
the high water marks on the trees and other natural objects, that 
it been rising during the entire day at the average rate of 
threeinches per hour. [Laughter and Ro tees. There are two 
clocks in this Hall, and they show a erence in time of two 
minutes, but you can not tell which is wrong by comparing them 
with each other. You must test them both by the sun, the only 
thing by which you can measure time. And so, Mr. Chairman, 
ge can Dover ise bi v peel 25 € silver ee 
in value by measuring y gold, or silver by silver, nor the one 
by the other, but you ahold measure both mds ge commodi- 
ties of our country. When you do this you find that both have 
Se ry OH silver depreciated because not coined freely, and 
gold eee because in part it now orms the work 
eretofore done by both gold and silver, but silver has t nearer 
on a parity with and other commodi: 
five and eight-tenths grains of 
twice as much cotton as it w: 


1,635,376. the year 
June 30, 1895, we exported 3,517,433,109 pounds of cotton, for 
which we got only $204,900,990. I do not say that the discrimina- 
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tion against silver 1s the sole cause of this decline, but 1 do believe 
that it has contributed in a great measure to it. I do not believe 


' the free coinage of silver would double the price of cotton, but I | large 


do think it would increase it. It would at least stop the decline 

in prices. The adoption of the single gold standard has reduced 

the price of all forms of property except gold mines and debts. 
OBJECTIONS TO SILVER ANSWERED. 

Now, let us consider some of the objections urged against silver 
by gold monometallists. 

1. They say that because prior to 1873 the United States had only 
coined about 8,000,000 standard silver dollars this shows that the 
people of the United States did not want silver money. This 
statement is foes true and part false, but is altogether ne eading. 

What are the facts? By the acts of February 9, 1793, April 29, 
1816, March 3, 1823, and June 25, 1834, the coins of Spain, Portu- 
gal, Great Britain, France, Peru, Chile, and Central America 
were a legal tender in the United States until 1857, and they were 
coined at a ratioof 151 to 1, 3 per cent less than the United States 
would coin silver. So the keen sense of the careful, prudent, 
American miner, who dug his silver from the earth, suggested to 
him to take it to the foreign mints and have it coined. He got 
more dollars for his bullion, and as they were a le. tender here 
they circulated and performed all the functions of American silver 
pnatey. There is not a gentleman here over 60 years of age who 
mw not bear me witness that Mexican dollars and 5-franc 
oleces were as common before the war as standard silver dollars 
lire to-day. The truth is it was then as it is now, that silver was 
in much more common use than gold. That is why none of the 
standard silver dollars were coined, and it is not true that the 
people did not want them. That same selfishness which carried 
the American silver to foreign mints to be coined will prevent 
foreign coins from coming to ours if we adopt free coinage, be- 
cause they still adhere to the old ratio of 153 to 1. 

2. Is the difference in the bullion value caused by overproduc- 
tion? I think not, for in 1855 the production of gold was so in- 
creased as to be four times that of silver—the change in the ratio 
of production pemg about twelvefold, and yet this did not chan. 
the relative value of the two metals. From 1855 to 1873 the world 
doubled its silver production, and yet during that eighteen years 
there was scarcely any variation in the relative value or the ratio 
of gold and silver. e United States have produced about twice 
as much gold as silver. Thereason why the relative value has not 
changed with the changes in the ratio of production is in the fact 
that both gold and silver were redemption money—did not need 
to be redeemed in something else—and that it was impossible to 
have too much of either. For such money there is always an un- 
limited demand. Everybody wants it, and until you find some 

wer that can set a limit upon human wants, avarice, and greed. 

ere can not be too much of gold or silver. Itisa striking and 
significant fact that wherever one of these metals is foun rt 
generally find the other near by. There appears to be some law 
of nature that holds them together, and we find them sleeping side 
by side in the ** rock-rib ' hills of our great West. I believe 
that these metals were designed by an all-wise Providence to be 
used by mankind as money. When the United States and Ger- 
many inaugurated the proceeding to abandon the coi of silver, 
it was not cheap but was at a premium, and the world's produc- 
tion for the preceding year was $51,575,000, while the production 
of gold was 2104850, 000 The a production of silver for the 
six years preceding 1871 was only about $51,000,000. The excess 
in the production of silver over gold since 1871 is only about 10 

rcent. Certainly this did not cause the 50 per cent decline in 

e bullion value of silver. 

3. Wouldfreesilver Mexicanize the United States? My friend the 
chairman of the Committee on Coi , Weights, and Measures, 
m CHARLES W. STONE], who p me, read an article 

a Government publication showing the condition of the 
peons and the price of labor in Mexico. I want to suggest to the 
gentleman, in the language of Mr. , the eloquent and 
able editor of the Memphis Commercial, ** That the difference be- 
tween this country and Mexico is that of men and not of money." 
I want also to say to him that if she had the single gold standard 
the condition in Mexico would be infinitely worse than it is. She 
is making more 1 in building railroads and factories than 
at any period in her history. The true test is to compare her con- 
dition now with that of 1873. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I understand that Mexico is a silver- using 
country only. We all agree about that. Now, if we were to con- 
cede that Mexico is on a high tide of prosperity, which I do not 
concede, but if we did so, would that be an argument for bimet- 
alism? Would it not be an t that we should go to a silver 
padara I do not see what it has to do with the bimetallic propo- 
sition. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mexicoisasilver-standard country. She is weak 
as a government, her Rome are generally , her commerce is 
small and she has but ii e use for gold. Her stock of gold is less 
than 50 cents per capita, while she has of silver only $4.55 per 


capita. The transactions in Mexico are so small that gold is not 
adapted to them. It is different with us. We need gold for our 
‘tions and silver for the smaller ones, and we have 
business enough for all we can get of both. Mexico has not. 

4, They also tell us that we be deluged with silver. I want 
some gentleman to tell me where the silver is to come from. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mexico. 

Mr. McRAE. Suppose we get all there is in Mexico, How 
much additional per capita would it give us? 

Mr. BO TNER The gentleman can make the calculation. 

Mr. McRAE. Mexico only $55,000,000 of silver, and that 
would notgiveus$1 per capita—not enough to buy sewing machines 
for our wives. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BOATN If you argue that the unlimited coinage of 
silver would not cause a deluge in silver in this country and would 
not 25 us silver monometallism, will you please explain why that 
result has followed in every country which has retained the un- 
limited coinage of silver at any ratio? 

Mr. M . It has never followed in any first-class govern- 
ment like this. If France, Germany, or England should adopt 
the free coinage of silver, it would not, in my opinion, follow. It 
follows in Mexico and Japan and all those -civilized countries, 
for reasons that I have stated. 

Mr. BOATNER. Then why did France change it in 1874? She 
has commerce and is a very powerful nation? 

Mr. McRAE. I would think because the United States did so 
first. France, be it said to her honor and glory, stood by us in 
our fightforliberty; shegave her gallant and noble son, Lafayette, 
to help us win our independence, and she faithfully kept the agree- 
ment to maintain real etallism until after the United States, 
by the act of 1873, abandoned it. It is sometimes said that the 

nited States followed France and Germany to the single gold 
standard. It is not true. Germany put upon the market some of 
her silver prior to our law, but the German act of demonetization 
m not passed until the July following our act of February 28, 

io. 

Mr. LACEY. Did not France change her ratio over twenty 
times in less than one hundred years in order to keep bimetallism? 

Mr. McRAE. Ido not know that she ever changed her ratio, 
and if so, how often, but I give her praise for doing so if it was 
necessary in order to keep bimetallism. If itis n for us 
to change the ratio in order to keep bimetallism, let us change it, 
but I want to say that wenow have the highest ratio of any first- 
class 8 

Mr. WILLIAMS. France has never changed her ratio from 
1873 until now. 

Mr. LACEY. She dropped silver altogether in 1874. 
E UD But the ratio has never been changed since 

a e. 

Mr. MCRAE. Outside of the bullion owned by the United 
States there is but little uncoined silver in the world. It is esti- 
mated that 90 ee of the product for the last year was coined. 
The silver in pe is coined money, and is the equivalent of her 
gold and circulates side by side with it, and it is coined at a ratio 
that would require the loss of 3 per cent and freight charges both 
ways in order to exchange it for a dollar of no greater value to them 
than the coin they now have. Besides, we must remember that the 
European coins are old and that there will be considerable loss in 
melting. Gold is nota legal-tender in India, and that country 
will not dump any silver on us as long as silver is in the hands of 
the common people and is the only money they have. The prop- 
osition for free coinage practically involves only the coinage and 
use on our of our present stock and the annual increase, 
which would be about $1 per capita. We must not forget that 
Europe still coins silver on government account and that our 
miners furnish them a large part of it. The net exports of silver 
for 1895 amounted to $27,631,789. I refer to those facts to show 
how easy it would be for us to absorb the present surplus of silver 
bullion. This is a world-wide question, and it can not be fairly 
considered without estimating the demand of the world. 


IS IT REPUDIATION? 


The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DiNGLEY] on yesterday, and 
the tleman who 1ne this morning (Me. J OHNSON of 
North Dakota] have said that free silver means repudiation of 


existing debts. If I believed that I would not give my vote to it. 
I do not believe there is any way to get rid of an honest debt 
rp to pay it, and I have no respect for the man, the State, or 
the Government that would repudiate the payment of a just debt. 
But I am just as much opposed to the robbery of the helpless 
debtor who is required to pay in a coin made dearer by law. 

All private debts are payable in lawful money, unless otherwise 
stipulated in the contract, and all our public debts are 8 in 
coin —gold or silver. While we make no osition 
the one, we should resist at every step the scheme of the bond- 
holder to alter the other. For both we insist upon payment 
according to the terms of the contract. But I beg to remind the 
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gentlemen who shout themselves hoarse over the false cry of 
repudiation that they have, unintentionally perhaps, utterly 
demolished some of our Democratic gold men, who insist that free 


silyer is in the interest of the silver miners. If it would work 
the repudiation of private and public debts by paying them in 50- 
cent dollars, then it could not enrich the miner. I will leave our 
gold-bug friends who present these two conflicting arguments to 

t up a joint debate and determine which of the two propositions 

true. ughter.] 

I am not here to speak for the silver miners. For them asminers 
J care nothing. I had the honor when the Sherman Act was pend- 
ing to speak against its passage, and I said then that the Senators 
from the silver-producing States by agreeing to it would surrender 
to the Eastern gold bugs, and I now charge upon them res i 
bility for all of the an by fer bimetallism which has resulted from 
that miserable makeshift. To get a market for a lot of silver bul- 
lion they consented and aided in the passageof a law that stopped 
allcoinage. Both in the House and Senate, the Democrats, the 
real friends of silver, voted solidly against that act, because it re- 
duced silver to a commodity and surrendered the scientific prin- 
ciple of bimetallism. 

Other timid gentlemen, Mr. Chairman, tell us that they believe 
in bimetallism and want an international ment, but assert 
that we can not go it alone. Can not go it alone! May the Lord 
increase the faith and patriotism of all such! If it was necessary 
for the United States to goi alone upon this question, as she has 
upon others, I think she the commerce, the resources, and the 

ple to enable her to boldly declare that We will go it alone!” 
Applause But, sir, we will not be alone. Of the 1,250,000,000 
people of the world, about two-thirds are to-day upon the single 
silver standard, while there is not a single government on earth 
that does not use silver to some extent. 

Mr. LACEY. The gentleman says that two-thirds of the people 
on the globe are using silver as the basis of theircurrency. Now, 
if that is true and they can not raise the price of silver bullion, 
how is it that the gentleman expects the addition of 70,000,000 more 
of users to have that effect? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I wish my friend from Iowa would add to 
his question the fact that since 1873 more than $2,000,000,000 of 
silver money has been coined and still the price has gone down, 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Let him add also the fact that notwith- 
standing the use of that silver the world has also about $2,460,000,- 
000 of uncovered paper money, which shows that the world lacks 
that amount of real metallic money and is compelled to substitute 


paper for it. 
. MCRAE. All the governments, I think, use silver in some 
way as money. Measured by population, a large majority of 
them have adopted silver as the standard, but as none of the great 
Governments like the United States, Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and Russia provide for the free coinage of silver, as they 
all do for gold, there is an annual surplus of about $200,000,000, 
which is not needed to meet the demands of their limited coinage 
laws, and the value of that surplus is called the commercial value 
of silver. Itis worth less than coined silver because denied the 
functions of money. All the silver coined by any of the great 
commercial powers that I have named is on a parity with gold at 
the legal ratio which, in every other country except one, is less 
than ours. On the question of the ability of the United States to 
take this step without treaty, I desire to quote the opinion of that 
ga: lawyer and wise and conservative statesman, ex-Attorney- 
eral Garland. He says: 

ot hel; lie 01 , in soil 
px pe MU DM EE 
productions, in allits different in of its people, in energy and honesty, 
and in name and character, to fix its own stan of value without waiting 
for or dancing attendance upon fore powers. Let us fix them and these 
foreign powers can follow, if they ; but let us fix them. 

We occupy first place as to mining, manufactures, 1 
education, and the industrial arts. The growth of the United 
States can as well be shown by its railways as anything else. 
Fifty Steed ago we had no railways, but now we have 76,000 miles, 
the value of which can not be expressed in the total coined money 


of the world. 

The banking power of the United States is nearly one-third 
that of the world and half as much as all Europe. I attention 
to the following from the St. Louis Republic: 

The wealth of the United States is more than a fourth as at as that of 


all the rest of the world put together. So reports Professor François, a stu- 

rear. of g litical economy, in a recent number of Monde Moderne, a French 
ublication. 

v He places the wealth of this country at 313,000,000,000 francs, which is equiva- 

lent to about $62,600,000.000, and that of the other eighteen countries covered 

by his statistics at 1,144,700,000,000 francs. 

According to this statistician, the value of all property owned in England, 
including money in circulati 265,000,000,000 — 000.000,00 less than 
this country's wealth. Third ponis given to France, with 225,000,000,000, and 
fourth to Germany, with 161.000,000,000 francs. Then come Russia with one 
hundred and twenty-seven, Austria-Hungary with eighty-two, Spain with 
2 and Italy with fifty-four billions, or milliards—as the French say 


‘These are the richest countries of the world. There are four in the list— 


Italy, Spain, Russia, and Austria-Hun; —wh bined weal only 
little larger than that of the United States. TE ds $ 


Senator GEORGE, that great lawyer and courageous champion of 
the common people, has stated the facts bearing upon our power, 
wealth, and productive capacity more forcibly than I can hope to 
do. I will ask the Clerk to read what I have marked. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The United States in territory, leaving out Alaska, is larger than all Eu- 
rove. leaving out Russia. Their soil and climate are unequaled. The ran; 
of their productions covers nearly all that is valuable to man and all that 
essential to human happiness. Takingthesilver-using countries, there is pro- 
duced in them and in the Uuited States together every 5 —.— and every 
comfort of human life. We are 70,000,000 people, and are increasing at the 
rate of 2 per cent per annum. Our country is comparatively new and unde- 
8 More and better houses, roads and . 5 railroads and canals are 
needed. Money is needed to make them. We ought not to borrow that money 
from a and would not if we had a suffi anog Our mines are more 
cheaply worked and turn out more than those of other countries. The im- 
mense and valuable forests which now obstruct the farmer's plow need to 
be cleared away to make homes for our increasing population, 52 per cent of 
whom are landless. More and better schoolhouses and church edifi 
needed, more museums, more galleries of art, more public libraries. 

Our population is the most industrious and the most productive of all 
ples, a consumes more commodities, and therefore needs more money, 
any other. 

86 great statistician 
setts, has stated in a public speech that we consume more 
of the people of op gen 
treme subdivision of labor now ane ere still p: „no man pro- 

commodities he needs. He produces Ly ae 


y- 
. I take my fig- 
r. Mulhall. fe 
The merchan 3 on our is double that carried on all 
the railways in all the other countries in the world. I add that the merchan- 
dise carried on our waterways is one-quarter of that carried on the railways. 
All this merchandise is bought with money and sold for money on an average 
at least three times. With twice as much merchandise carried and sold and 
33 by our people as in all the world together, does it not look a littleas 
wen 


res of immense importance in this 
By s energy and y the use of more steam and 
rive tc oder the tates 

the more than 4,000,000 men in the standin; 
rope who produce nothing and the 1,000,000 n to 
them, we may safely my that the productive power of the United States is 
quite as as that of all Europe. And yet our friends of the gold stand- 
ard say that we can not do what France e did for nearly one hundred 
years—maintain the ity between gold and silver at our old ratio, which 
was 3 per cent less favorable to silver than the French ratio. 

Ihave dealt in only as to our country’s power. I have not indulged 
in Fourth of July glorifications. These cold res prove beyond cavil our 
ability to establish, as England did, and as Germany did, our own mone 
system without the consent of other nations. I quote from a distinguish 
enemy of independent action by the United States. He says: 

In fact, at moment our country is the richest in the world. It hasin 
it every element of 5 » Nothing has ever been seen like the 
progress of this nation since the world Su 

And now paraphrasing his further 2 to some extent, I say yet here 
we are, standing on the shores of the A: c, turning our backs on our own 
country and its greatness, and on the millions of our people suffering from 
the insufficiency of the volume of money, with our faces to Europe, we are 

; oring, even on bended , monarchs and bankers across the 
ocean to allow us to use our d powers and opportunities for still further 
progress in the advancement of our people. 

I concur with Mr. Jefferson, who, in 3 influence on our 
banks, foreign control of our finances, foreign dictation of the policies of 
our Government, the foreign ion and control of our newspapers, ex- 
pressed the hope that we might find— 

“Some means of shielding ourselves in the future from foreign influence, 
political, commercial, or in whatever form it may be attempted.” 
iine 5 the ruin coming to ts from this foreign influence, he used 

ese words: 

» can scarcely withhold myself from joining in the wish of Silas Deane, 
that there were an ocean of fire between us and the Old World.” 

8 I reverently add that I can scarce refrain from joining in the same 


WHY THE UNITED STATES SHOULD ACT. 


Mr. McRAE. Now, Mr. Chairman, having shown to my own 
satisfaction, and I trust to the satisfaction of others, that we are 
strong enough to fix our own standard of value, I want to give 
some facts to show why we should act at once. 

We produce more silver than any other country. It is one of 
the items of our national wealth, and it is our duty to legislate so 
as not to injure it. To adopt the bimetallic standard would 
beyond question enlarge our foreign commerce. Being the lead- 
ing nation of the world, our geographical position would soon give 
us control of the markets of the world if we would enact wise 
trade and financelaws. We have courageously and 5 
determined to enforce the Monroe doctrine, and passed the Wilson 
bill to extend our trade, but still have the single gold standard. 
Here we are with silver-using Asia and Mexico on one side and 
gold-using Europe on the other, all reaching out for our trade; 
some want the eus of our mines, some of our farms, some of 
our forests, and others of our factories, but all want trade of some 
kind. The patriotic, statesmanlike thing to do is to extend to all 
of them the ME hand of fellowship and at once change our 
monetary standard so as to revive business, prevent further decline 
in prices in farm products, and make it easy to settle interna- 
tional balances. 
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I have here the advanced sheets of the statistics of our foreign 
commerce for the ya ending June 30, 1895, kindly furnished me 
by the Bureau of Statistics, and from them I get the exports and 
imports by the grand divisions of the world: 


From this table, Mr. Chairman, you will see that in the princi- 
pal silver-using countries the balance of trade is against us, while 
it is in our favor in those using gold as the standard. To silver- 
using Mexico, West Indies, and Asia we owed a balance of $102,- 
559,120, and to gold-using South America $78,641,185. But, sir, 


when we come to gold-standard Europe and Africa we find that 
the balance in our favor is $244,950,552. 1f these balances were 
settled by the payment of the metal which is the standard of value 
in the ve countries, then we received $166,308,367 more of 
ld than we paid out, and $63,760,357 more gold than we paid of 
Both old and silver. I know, Mr. Chairman, that international 
trade ces are not settled in the coins of the debtor Govern- 
ments, but with bullion or coin at its bullion value; but it is 
easy to see what an advantage itis to us to use our silver when 
we can, and for the cotton, wheat, corn, and meat products that 
our farmers send to Europe to receive gold bullion. This shows 
that we are in no danger of losing gold y adopting bimetallism, 
but, on the contrary, it is the surest way to keep it. So far as I 
am concerned, I would be willing to rest the cause of bimetallism 
upon this single point so far as the United States is concerned. 

I am not one of those who believe that the Anglo-Saxon race 
will ever become slaves and serfs whatever may be our financial 
policy. No, Mr. Chairman, if we are driven into the market to buy 

ld when we havesilver in the , Which ought never to be 

one, we know that our country will getit, as the bids just opened 
show, but every man who is proud of our history and hopeful of 
the future should insist upon a broader monetary basis and alarger 
field for our commerce. Shall we, when our Christian civiliza- 
tion is ripe, when the countless resources of our country are being 
discovered and developed, when the products of mine, farm, forest, 
and factory to be exchanged and utilized by both the gold andsilver 
using people are increasing, narrow the basis of our business? To 
admit itis toask the American people to be satisfied with the condi- 
tions of the Old World. To follow the financial policy of Europe 
is to yield to a conspiracy te check the progress, social develop- 
ment, and Christian sentiment of a Government now the 
of 5 Government whose mission it is to lead, not to 
follow. 

It is common for those who take the opposite side of this ques- 
tion to tell us that gold and civilization, and silver and barbarism, 
go together. Lask, Mr. Chairman, when did France and Germany 
reach their highest state of civilization? Was it not before they 
went to gold monometallism? When did our own beloved country 
show the greatest growth in population and prosperity among the 
farmers and other producers? 

It was under the free-coinage act of 1837. In 1860 the farmers 
of our country owned more than one-half the wealth of the United 
States; now they own less than 20 pa cent of it. It was not until 
France, Germany, England, and the United States adopted the 
poid standard that they were afflicted with social discord and 

abor strikes, 

Take the gold-using countries as a whole, and they have national 
debts aggregating $40 per capita, while that of the silver-using 
countries is only $4 per capita. England has been referred to asa 
great creditor nation. In the sense that the corporations of this 
and other countries owe her ple, she is a creditor nation, but 
let us not forget that the Government of Great Britain owes 
$3,500,000,000, which is about $90 per capita for each subject. 
Other European countries are not in as good condition. 

Edward Atkinson is reported to have said that the public debt of 
Europe had increased from $2,000,000,000 to $22,000,000,000 within 
the present century. England has paid only about$500,000,000 of 
her national debt during the last fifty years. Yet that is the 
pope and civilization held up as an example for the United 

tates. Atthe rate we are selling bonds we may come to it; but 
atthistime, with more poop nae more wealth, we owe only about 
one-fourth of what Great Britain does, to say nothing about her 
dependencies, for the most important of which she enforces the 
silver standard. If you want a great national debt, continue the 
single gold standard, but if you want a freer commerce, an inde- 
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pendent and happy people freed from debt, a Government resting 
upon manhood with equal rights to all and special privileges to 
none, sare us the bimetallism established by the fathers of the 
Republic. For one, I do not believe that a national debt is 
a blessing, and I deny that our Government or people can ad- 
vance civilization by getting in debt. I trust the time will soon 
come when our public and private debts will be paid. Debts are 
the greatest troubles to our people, and with the rising value of 
gold gt cling to them as did the ‘‘old man of the sea” to the 
neck of Sin the Sailor. 


Mr. WASHINGTON. Allow me to ask the gentleman how 
much has the national debt been decreased since 1879, when we 
resumed specie payment, and was that reduction had on a gold 
basis or on a silver basis? 

Mr. McRAE. It has been reduced about one-half. 

Mr. LITTLE. How much cotton would pay it then and how 
much cotton would pay it now? 

Mr. MCRAE. It would take about as much cotton to pay it now 
asit would then. But thanks to a patriotic people and the Bland 
Act, alarge part of it has been paid. For the twelve years that 
followed the of that act our commerce increased and our 
bigh p prospered as much as was possible with a gold standard and 


protection A 
ai 5 GS. Does my friend attribute that to the use of 
ver 

Mr. McRAE. I do in a large measure. 

Mr. CATCHIN GS. Why not to the fact that the resumption 
of specie payments had given us a sound and stable currency? 

. Mc I say that the resumption of — payment at 
that time without the use of silver was impossible. 

Mr. BOATNER. Then the gentleman admits that the Bland 
dollar does not rest on the same basis as paper money, but is 
money of final redemption? 

Mr. MCRAE. There is a vast difference between the silver dol- 


larand papermoney. Notwithstanding the standard silver dollar 
has been denounced and boycotted by the officials and 
land Act it is 


the most of the bankers since Sho sae 2s of the 
to-day as qd as gold here or where, less rtation 
char; o man can be found who has ever lost a cent on the 
stan American silver dollar. Not a dollar in silver or silver 
certificates has ever been or can be legally redeemed in gold. 
They are receivable for all debts due to the United States—this 
e nothing more has the Government done or promised to do for 


em. 
Mr. LACEY. Then why repeal the law that makes that dollar 


‘ood? 

Mr. McRAE. I want to make more dollars like them. 

Mr. BOATNER. I think my friend from Arkansas did not 
understand my ion. I agree with the position he now 
takes as to the silver dollar being money of final redemption. 
That is the position I have always taken. Many of the advocates 
of freeand unlimited 1 contend that the money issued under 
the provisions of the Bland-Allison Act is not money of final re- 
e because they say it is subordinate to gold and that the 
whole volume of our money of final redemption is restricted to 
the gold circulation. I say that all the silver mo issued under 
the Bland-Allison Act reenforces the gold and that all of itismoney 
of final redemption. 

Mr. McRAE. Ithink I understand the position of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. The silver dollars are redemption money 
to the extent that they do not require redemption themselves. 
WhatI comple of is that they are not used to redeem the paper 
obligations of the Government. I think it is the duty of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to coin and use silver in redeeming the 
notes and bonds of the Government. They are all payable in sil- 
ver, and I believe that if the policy of paying in gold alone was 
changed, and silver or silver and gold in equal parts used, that 
the strain upon the Treasury ca by exports of gold would stop 
atonce. If you and I can agree on nothing else, let us resolve to 
provee the retiring of the present stock of standard silver dol- 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 


has EIAS 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Chairman, I hope I can have consent to con- 
tinue for ten minutes. 

Mr.CATCHINGS. Ithink the gentleman should certainly have 
that privilege, 1s he has been very much interrupted. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I suggest that the gentleman be permitted to 
go on, and then whoever is to berecognized can come after. The 
5 has yielded very patiently to a great many interrup- 

ions. 

Mr. BOATNER. I ask that the gentleman have ten minutes. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. If it does not interfere with 
the time of those who are to follow. 

. I would say, give the gentleman ten minutes 
a 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman from 


Arkansas g for ten minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.McRAE. I thank the committee for the extension. I un- 
derstand that my friend from Mississippi wishes to ask a question. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Well, my friend is so frank that I will be 
ob now if he will let us know exactly what he understands 
by the term ‘‘bimetallism.” There seems to be some controversy 
and confusion with reference to the matter. 

Mr. McRAE. I understand it to be the legal right to have 
coined at a fixed ratio both metals and the right to use either as 
money of final payment. In other words, the! dollar,” the unit 
of value, should be coined of either metal and thus secure to debt- 
ors and business men the double or alternate standard. I do not 
insist that bimetallism necessarily carries concurrent circulation. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. That is the very point that I wanted the 
gentleman to explain. 

Mr. McRAE. But the gentleman must not confuse circulation 
with the standard or measure of value. To illustrate, if the de- 
mand for gold in some other country for some special purpose 
increases its value or makes it scarce here, there will at once be 
a demand for silver to meet the scarcity otcasioned by the with- 
drawal of gold, and for the same reason the value of silver will 
be increased, so that one may circulate to-day and the other to- 
morrow. Atany given moment the standard actually used in any 

icular country may be one or the other and not both; but if 

e right to use either is secured by law this is bimetallism, and it 
will tend to make each metal change less than it would otherwise. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Then = d friend, under that definition, 
would consider Mexico a bimetallic country, and she has the same 


ivilege. 
du BRUMM. Does Mexico coin any gold at all? 

Mr. MCRAE. The Director of the Mint puts Mexico down as 
being upon the single silver standard. Shehassilver monometal- 
lism, not bimetallism, Iam as much o to the single silver 
standard as I am to the single gold stan 


BIMETALLISM—HISTORIC, CONSTITUTIONAL, AND DEMOCRATIC. 


Silver is historic, constitutional, Democratic money. Since the 
organization of human government gold and silver have both 
been used as money. en the United States secured their in- 
dependence silver was in use as standard money in the mother 
country as well as in the colonies. It was distinctly recognized 
by the Constitution, and from the foundation of the Government, 
following a policy indorsed by Jefferson and defended by Jackson, 
the Democratic party has been the party of bimetallism, favoring 
the coinage of both gold and silver as standard money. For the 
last fifteen or twenty years we have had three distinct financial 

licies cree ge to the country by the leaders of as many dif- 


erent tical parties: 
1. The single quen with the national-bank notes for 
currency, which been and is yet su by a majority of 


the Republicans. As a general thing, licans are opp 
to silver, but I do not say all Republicans, for there are some in 
the South and West who favor it. 

2. The irredeemable fiat paper money advocates, who make no 
distinction between metallic and paper money, and demand that 
it all shall be issued by the Government to the people upon a per 
capita basis. Thisscheme of finance isadvocated by the Populists, 
wi 
nothing for either gold or silver, and favor silver because it is pop- 
md certain States. I warn Democrats against such pretended 
frien 

8. The old safe and sound bimetallic doctrine of gold and silver 
as the basis, and such an amount of p money as can be keptat 

with coin, has been maintained by a large majority of the 
ocratic leaders and voters, and in my opinion this is what a 
majority of the le desire. 
present Executive has been twice elected as a Democrat, 
the first time in 1884, on a platform declaring for **honest money, 
the gold and silver coinage of the Constitution, and a circulating 
medium convertibleinto such money without loss;” thelast time, 
in 1892, when the party was committed to the use of both gold 
and silver as the standard money of the country, and to the coin- 
age of both gold and silver without discriminating against either 
metal or charge for mintage, etc.; and the only time that he was 
ever defeated before the people was in 1888, when his party made 
no distinct declaration u the coinage question, and the same 
year the Republican p declared for the use of both gold and 
silver as money and condemned the policy of his Administration 
in its efforts to demonetize silver. 

Inevery Democratic except one since the passage of 
the act of 1873 a majority of the Democratic Representatives and 
Senators have endeavored to right the t wrong perpetrated 
bythatlaw. Our is not responsible for bringing this coun- 
y io Monnio SOF standard. Allthat can be truthfully said 
against the record of our party on this question is that the Fifty- 


„as a general thing, do not believe in redemption money, care | 8° 


third Co: ss, which was Democratic, failed to restore silver 
coinage. This political sin of omission on the of the Demo- 
cratic Administration must be confessed, and the people adminis- 
tered a severe punishment in 1894. We must now turn our atten- 
tion to correcting the mistakes of ene ones ago and elect none 
who have deceived us. I believe the only chance for the success 
of the free coinage of silver at the next election is to have the 
Democratic national convention declare for it and nominate a 
candidate who believes in it. 

I donot believe that any President of the United States will ever 
pene during the life of any of us who is elected upon a platform 

eclaring distinctly inst silver. The Republicans of this House 

may do like the last Co and defeat this amendment, but the 

pose. mark my prediction, will rebuke them for it as they re- 
ed the Democratic pariy: 

Mr. CATCHINGS. my friend think that any man could 

be elected President on any platform that declares for the free 
coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1 without the cooperation of 
other countries? 
. Mr. McRAE. Yes; I believe with all my heart and sonl that 
if the Democratic party, when it meets in convention at Chicago 
in July, declares for the free, unlimited, independent coinage of 
silver at a ratio of 16 to 1 it will carry two-thirds of the States of the 
Union, and give the Republican party, if it adopts a single gold- 
aa platform, such a defeat as it never gave it before. [Ap- 
plause. 

No Democrat who loves the principles of his party ought to re- 
fuse a hearty support to its nominees whatever may be our differ- 
ences on the coinage question, for we can accomplish nothing 
without organization. It may be necessary to reform the pus 
before it can reform the coinage and currency laws. But let us 
swear by the sacred memories of the founders of Democracy and 
that faith which is due the people that we willtread no backward 
step upon these questions. Come what may, we will not lower our 
flag to our common enemy, the advocate of centralization, extrava- 
gance, monopoly, and high taxes. **Our ruris must become a 
compact organization, for we will be confronted in November by 
an unscrupulous foe. There will be no speck on our record they 
will not ify; no circumstance they will not torture and mis- 


represent; no disappointment they will not te into a re- 
Tos no class or creed they will not seek to infann: no passion 
they will not attempt to arouse; no fraud e will not willing! 
perpetrate; no combination with the isms politics they wi 
not make; no crime they will not condone. United let us stand 
guard, full armed at every reg to meet them. Our appeal is 
not to passion nor to judice, to class or faction, to race or 
creed, but to the sound common sense, the interest, the intelli- 
gence, and patriotism of the American people." 

I am aware that there are some who think that oe niil of 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Tilden, Seymour, cock, 
Hendricks, Beck, and Thurman can not recover from the over- 
whelming defeat of e but, Mr. Chairman, the Democracy has 


osed | seen darker days than these. This is no time for gloomy forebod- 


ings, butrathera time for us to reason together; totake asurvey of 
the conditions that threaten our institutions. Let us renew our 
fealty and close up our lines for the coming contest; andlet Demo- 
crats ev here of the seductive overtures being meny 
those who would link the destiny of silver to protection, rail: 
ownership, subtreasury land-loan or other paternal schemes of 
vernment. If you want the free coinage of silver you must 
stand by that or; tion that has fought its battles in the past; 
that party which has given you 423,000,000 silver dollars, and 
the only one that is likely to give you more of them. [Applause.] 
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deficiencies of revenue— 

Mr. McMILLIN rose and was recognized: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: After a man of the distinction of the gentleman 
who has just taken his seat [Mr. DOLLIVER], a member of the 
Ways Means Committee, which has charge of this ques- 
tion, has occupied the time of the House for about one hour and 
has failed to state what his views are on the silver question, it is 
not strange that in the last emergency and in despair he should 
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hold up his hands and say, as he did: We trust the Lord in this 


business.” 2 Gentlemen who have questions so im- 
portant as these for consideration on behalf of 70,000,000 people 
ought to be at least candid with their fellow-representatives in the 
enunciation of their own principles, 

When the gentleman was ed directly: **Do you favor the 
coinage of silver at any ratio and in any degree or not?" he was 
dumfounded and opened not his mouth, except to say that he was 
with the Republican party on this question. 

The gentleman has 8 from his , and we behold a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means saying what you ought 
not to do, but wholly unable or unwilling to point out what you 
ought to do. 

Mr. Chairman, we have resting upon us one of the most fearful 
responsibilities that ever devolved upon a body of representatives 
of a great ple, These are grave and solemn questions that are 
presented for our consideration. The questions, how much cur- 
rency we should have, what should be its nature, how it should 
be distributed, how it should originate, are questions to which 
the gentleman would do well to give his attention instead of ap- 


plying epithets to those who ee to differ from him. 
est I should forgetit in a different connection, let me say that 
the gentleman . DOLLIVER], in the course of his remarks, 


whether they had not tried in 1890 the experiment of the issuance 
of more silver, and whether it had not broken down. I want to 
"rm reply that the distinguished gentleman whose name was 


attached to the measure known as the Sherman law is credited 
with saying that the object of that ers rry iens was to ent silver 
inage. , that measure provided for the p of silver, 


but not for its coinage and its standing as money side by side 
with gold and on an equality with it. It provided for the pur- 
chase of silver bullion and the deposit of itin the Treasury, and for 
issuing upon it gold and silver certificates or warrants. It was 
not bimetallism in any sense. Of course such a measure as that 
would receive the condemnation of the people, as it did; of course 
such a measure as that could not result in any good to silver or to 
the people. It was intended as a stab at silver, and did do much 
to destroy it. É 

When asked how he stood upon the silver question, the gentle- 
man from Iowa said: 

Istand with that which has coined 000 of silver, and has 
itallat par with n pnr dta * 

He concealed the fact that that party's representative, who by 
the grace of the Electoral Commission was occupying the White 
House—Mr. Hayes—vetoed the v bill under which that was 
done, and it was by Democratic vo over his veto. So 
that it was a Democratic, not a Republican measure, that gave 
that silver to the country, and his party repealed it in 1890. 
kappen] Let us have a little plain dealing with each other in 


discussion. 

The gentleman says that in the long run when we have free 
coinage the value of the coin produced will correspond to the 
value of the metal that is in it. Ido not propose to be otherwise 
than candid in this discussion. That is a correct statement of 
what would occur ultimately; and I take the tleman's own 
confession later on to go with that. But the value will be meas- 
ured by the value of bullion that is in the dollar after the legisla- 
tion unfriendly to it has been repealed. He admits that to 
rehabilitate silver by statute, to authorize free coinage, would 
have a tendency to raise the price. He tells us that the office of 
money is to buy things. I think I shall be able to show him 
before I get through that a main office it has had to orm in 
this country for a great many years has been the payment of taxes. 

NOT ENOUGH CURRENCY TO PAY TAXES AND CARRY ON BUSINESS. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no denying the fact that our finances are 
out of joint. Gentlemen who have not traveled over the country, 
who have not gone to the homes of the e, to the retail stores 
and workshops, have little conception of the great scarcity of 
money with the masses. 

Business men, and those having control of public affairs, con- 
tinually admonish the farmers and laborers to cease doing credit 
business and pay as they go for what they buy. Whol mer- 
chants would rejoice if able to sell for cash instead of selling on 
credit. The retailers would be gladdened b x chango iron a 
credit to a cash system. Butthereis nota iency of currency 
to carry on the business of the rur sadly o 

. Who has not seen the beautiful essays, from time to time pub- 
lished, setting forth the advan‘ of these changes? Who has 
not heard the eloquent declama favoring cash against credit? 
We have all hear 
felt their force and admitted their truth, yet we have known, and 
do know, that, however beautiful the theory, it is impossible of 
application with the small volume of currency we now have. 

TAXES OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the United States paid in taxes in 
1890, according to our census, $1,040,473,013, as follows: 

To the Federal Government 


and seen these things time out of mind, and. 


N reae ree S AA AS EE 116, 157, 640 
r AA ATT 133, 525, 493 
To the municipalitios-..- lll cllnzeuzco 329, 635, 200 
The money of the United States outside the Treasury is esti- 
mated by Secretary Carlisle to be $1,598,000,000. Of this amoun: 


it is safe to say that not so much as $1,500,000,000 is in actual cir- 
culation. Speaking in round numbers, it is safe to calculate that 
about one-third of all the money in actual circulation has to go 
annually for Federal taxes, over a third of it for State, county, 
and municipal taxes, pie. only about $500,000,000 to carry on 
commerce unobstructed by the taxgatherers. 

Sir, in vain will you clamor against credits; in vain laud the 

; in vain declaim against mortgages while this is the 
situation. In vain will you look for the permanent return of 
prosperity while there is insufficiency of currency. Our popula- 
tion and commerce are increasing rapidly; and even if we all 
the currency which was needed now it would be wholly inade- 
quate five years hence. There must be a constant increase of 
currency to keep pace with this increase in 8 and busi- 
ness. e had this partially provided for by what was known as 
the Bland Act of 1878, which required the coinage of not less than 
$2,000,000 and not more than $4,000,000 worth of silver per ann 
but in 1890 the Republican party repealed this act and substitu 
in its stead what is known as the Sherman Act, which stopped the 
paopao coinage of silver and provided instead for the issuance 

d and silver obligations upon bullion purchased and depos- 
ited in the vaults of the in bullion form. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I desire to comment very briefly 
be the Sherman law. F as a deadl 
blow aimed at silver, but the Republican party put it throug 
against the protest and over the opposing votes of every Democrat 
in Con . Mr. Bland, the author of the act of 1878, under which 
$400,000,000 of silver was coined, predicted at the time the che hill. 
that would come from it. Mr. SHERMAN, the author of the 
has since admitted, asI statedin another connection, thatits object 
was to prevent free coinage of silver. When the Democratic con- 
vention met it denoun the Sherman law as “a fraud and a 
sham" and demanded its repeal. It was foreseen then, it is known 
now. that to buy silver and issue gold obligations upon it, instead 
of coining and letting it stand upon its own basis, meant the use 
of silver 3 as a commodity and its ultimate destruction. It 
was repealed in pursuance of promise by those who denounced it. 
DISASTERS OF REPEALING THE BLAND LAW AND PASSING IN ITS STEAD 

THE SHERMAN LAW. 

Mr. Chairman, let us look at some of the disastrous conse- 
quences which have flowed from the Sherman Act. While we 
coined silver under the Bland Act we had no difficulty in maintain- 


„5 of 8700, 000, 000 of paper resting on 8100, 000, 000 of 

The addition of the Sherman notes to the paper demands on the 
gold reserve made the strain so great that it was found insufficient 
to meet it, and the Government has since from time to time gone 
into the market and bought more gold with which to maintain 
. I regard this and high taxation as the most 
frui sources of the panic which almost bankrupted the country. 
I think the repeal of the Bland Act and the enactment of the Sher- 
man law instead one of the greatest calamities that has charac- 
terized Federal legislation in two decades. If we had continued 
to 1 cin and let d eese on its own = — of . — 
gold obligations upon bullion, as was done t act, silver 
would have taken care of itself. 

DISASTERS ACCUMULATED UNDER THEIR AUTHORS. 


by changing the system of bookkeeping, by raiding the trust funds 
of the and counting them as reserves, they could bridge 
over until the present Administration, which had then been 
elected, should take c . In this way they dumped their dis- 
3 i tion. We inherited from them 
a 


Treasury, a system of taxation that yielded less rey- 
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enue than was expended, and a panic in full blast. Our people 
have worked and struggled ever since like slaves. Their corn- 
cribs and wheat bins are overflowing with abundance, but so dis- 
jointed had they made our finances that the prosperity worked 
‘or and hoped for was slow to return. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE BILLS. 

Mr. Chairman, two bills are presented for our consideration. 
One is the House bill, which provides for the issuance of a new 
quality of bonds to keep up the gold reserve, and for the issuance 
of certificates of indeb ess of the Government to meet any 
deficiency in the current revenues; the other is a bill sent us by 
the Senate as a substitute therefor, which meets the demand for 
money in a different way and a better way. We now have silver 
bullion in the Treasury which cost $127,000,000, the seigniorage 
on this, or profits from its coinage, would be about $40,000,000, 
. the Senate bill utilizes this seigniorage by putting it in cir- 
culation. 

The House bill provides for a temporary currency to be with- 
drawn at the end of a few years, thereby producing stringency 
when withdrawn. The Senate bill borrows nothing, goes in debt 
for nothing, but utilizes what we already have. It adds perma- 
nently to the currency of the country instead of laying the founda- 
tion for future "ies ast The Senate bill by section 3 provides 
that no national-b: notes of less than $10 shall be issued, thus 
leaving the field of small denominations to silver and silver cer- 
tificates alone. Section 4 provides for the redemption of the notes 
of the Sherman Act and the greenbacks in gold or silver, atthe 
option of the Government. 

The gentleman from Maine tells us that the Government will 
have no difficulty within five years in taking in all the Sherman 
notes and issuing silver in their stead. Yet he refuses to pass 
this law which provides that it shall be done. As I have indi- 
cated, the Government has already a large amount of silver bul- 
lion on hand. The Senate concluded it had better coin this at 
a profit of $40,000,000 or $50,000,000, and thus obtain mony to 
meet current epp than by issuing any kind of bonds, high 
or low, short or long. There is no ill for which the House bill is 


a remedy. 

Sir, the Secretary of the Treasury has told us that we do not 
need additional revenues, that the revenues of this year will be 
within twenty millions of the expenditures, and that next year 
there will be asurplus. So we shall see over one hundred millions 
of money in the in excess of the gold reserve after pay- 
ing all deficiencies. And yet we are solemnly asked to go on and 
provide for a contingency that can never happen. Such expen- 
sive child’s play, Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to take any 
part in. 

Mr. LACEY. Will my friend permit a question? 

Mr. McMILLIN. With pleasure. 

Mr. LACEY. Myfriend from Tennessee, being upon the Ways 
and Means Committee, is familiar with this question of revenue, 
and I willask him whether he has observed that for some time 

ast the shortage runs from $500,000 to $800,000 a day, and whether 
he thinks, judging by our present experience, that the deficit will 
be less than twenty millions for the current year? 

Mr. McMIL . Ithinkthe amount of deficiency is overesti- 
mated by my friend. Just what it will be I can not say, but I 
will state to the gentleman that I have been astonished at the ac- 
curacy with which the Treasury experts figure out what will be 
the revenues for any given period of one or two or three years. I 
do not know just what the deficit will be, but this I do know, and 
it is the material question for consideration, that there is no pos- 
sible state of affairs which can call upon one-half the money that 
will be in the Treasury in excess of the gold reserve within the 
next three years. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY. 

Mr. Chairman, in further response to the gentleman from Iowa I 
will say that the pretenses under which the majority of the House 
passed the House bill authorizing the sale of bonds and the issu- 
ance of certificates is the maintenance of the gold reserve and to 
meet a deficiency of revenues. , 

Let us examine the condition of the Treasury and see what it 
needs. The Tr contains an available cash balance, includ- 
ing the gold reserve, of $181,000,000. Inside of sixty days it will 
be over a quarter of a billion dollars, about one-seventh of all the 
currency in existence, Sir, will the gentleman tell us what need 
he has for certificates of indebtedness? If, instead of his bill, the 
Senate bill should pass, we would get the benefit of the seigniorage 
now locked up in the Treasury, and thereby add forty millions 
more to our available cash and to the circulating medium. The 
Secretary of the Treasury informs us that very soon our revenues 
willequal our expenditures. So it now looks like that very soon 
the problem with us will be how to get this vast sum in circula- 
tion, instead of adding to it and hoarding. 

REDEMPTION IN GOLD OR SILVER AT THE OPTION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. Chairman, thereis another particular wherein I must prefer 
the Senate bill to that of the House. It provides for the redemption 
of the United States Treasury notes in gold or silver at the option of 


the Government. Unfortunately, as is admitted by all, when we 
resumed specie payments we allowed by practice the note holder to 
demand gold or silver at his option instead of the Government 
paying in gold or silver at its option. Under Mr. Hayes this was 
ond. 1t was continued under Presidents Garfield and Arthur, 
and was the custom when the present Secretary, Mr. Carlisle, took 
charge. He found the Treasury bankrupt, the gold reserve run- 
ning down, and hard times prevailing. He feared to change the 
custom in the midst of the panic lest he should increase the gen- 
eral distrust and intensify the panic. But the gold reserve will 
soon be more than one hundred and twenty-five millions. Every 
consideration admonishes us to change this practice. What pri- 
vate creditor owing a debt and having the option to pay in either 
of two commodities, say wheat or corn, tobacco or barley, iron or 
lead, gold or silver, would not exercise that right and pay in that 
commodity which suited his convenience? What court of equity 
would not declare and enforce this right? 

Our failure to exercise this option has cost millions, and will 
costmoreifcontinued. How doesitoperate? Wheneverastrong 
organization wants oa for speculation or shipment it has only to 
get greenbacks or Sherman notes issued on silver bullion, go to 
the rosary: and drag it out. This forces a sale of bonds to get 
more gold. Whenever investors want more nontaxable United 
States bonds, whether to bank on or as a permanent investment, 
all they have to do is to gather up these notes, with them draw 
out the gold reserve, and they force the sale at which they propose 
to be the bidders. So this may go on as long as this greed for 
gold continues, or till the hungerfor bonds isglutted. eantime 
each sale of bonds puts more money not needed into the Treasury 
and thereby draws it from commerce, where it is badly needed. 


DO NOT DESTROY GREENBACKS. 


As a remedy for this admitted evil we are told to issue five hun- 
dred millions of bonds and retire all the Treasury notes; to sup- 
planta noninterest-bearing, taxable, circulating note with an inter- 
est-bearing, nontaxable, noncirculating bond. In other words, 
xe Be assured that if we will burn our we will rid ourselves 
of rats. 

Sir, I am o to this. It would be ruinous to contract the 
currency by destroying between one-fourth and one-third of all 
in existence. Suchapanic has not been seen as would ensue from 
a sudden contraction of this magnitude. Thereisasurer, speedier 
remedy. It is the one provided by the last section of the Senate 
bill, redeeming in either gold or silver, at the option of the Gov- 
ernment. The French have this system, and it works perfectly. 
Their payment is made in gold or silver, or both, as the Govern- 
ment 8 And so wisely have they 1 RgeR their affairs that 
notwithstanding the heavy drum caused by the Franco-Prussian 
war, notwithstanding every man, woman, and child in France had 
to pay $30 indemnity—51, 000, 000,000 —to Germany, France came 
to the rescue of boastful England and saved her when Barings 
failed. The demand for specie and for sale of bonds would both 
cease if we exercised this option. 

The bill was so drawn by the Committee on Ways and Means as 
to issue bonds, with them bey goa and redeem the greenbacks, and 
then withhold the greenbacks from circulation by refusing to pay 
them out on the current demands of the Government. If this 
had been consummated a noninterest-bearing circulation would 
have been destroyed and interest-bearing, noncirculating bonds 
substituted instead. But this House took the same course on this 
subject taken by the last House and refused to do it. The com- 
mittee was compelled to amend the bill regarding this. 


FREE AND UNLIMITED COINAGE OF SILVER. 


Mr. Chairman, the most important question presented by the 
Senate substitute is the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEy] tells 
us that an excessive production of silver has been a potent factor 
in the demonetization of silver, and excuses it on this ground, 
but, unfortunately for his argument, he makes the confession that 
silver was at a premium over gold at the time it was demonetized 
by this country in 1873 and at the time it was demonetized by 

many. Hence, away with the argument that the abundance 
of silver caused this demonetization; away with the argument 
that there existed a necessity for it at the time it was done. 
Much has been said in this connection to prove that the demoneti- 
zation by this country was not brought about by concealment, 
fraud, or deceit. I know, Mr. Chairman, that these things were 
charged all over the country at the time the demonetization was 
found out. From public platforms, from the hustings, from the 
halls of legislation, went out the charge that the crime had been 
surreptitiously committed. No man for years confessed here or 
elsewhere, so far as I know, that he had part or lot in that cruci- 
fixion. Never until within the last four years have I heard any 
man in Congress admit his part in it. 

Sir,in this connection I wish to say that I am not for gold mon- 
ometallism or for silver e m. I am for bimetallism 


in the broadest and truest sense of the word, for the concurren 
use of the two metals, which would put each on a par with the 
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other. Ido not pro in what I shall say to question the mo- 
tives of those who differ from me. I look atthe question from a 
different standpoint, and come to a different conclusion from other 
gentlemen, and give the reasons why I can not join intheraid made 
on silver—the war of extermination begun in England in 1816, 
which was taken up by the United States in 1873, and about the 
samo En in Germany, and later on by other countries of the 
wor 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] has 
called attention to the magnitude of the world's fiscal transactions, 
estimating them at $150,000,000,000 annually. If this proves any- 
thing it proves that in the affairs of mankind a large amount of 
metallic money can be used. I have shown that the world's gold 
and silveris but little more than $8,000,000,000. Does henot think 
that more than this could be used where the annual transactions 
are twenty times this? This only goes to show the extent to which 
we might use money. 

Sir, he and other gentlemen have dwelt at lengi upon the 
power of “confidence” in commerce. Nor do I underrateit. It 
is a strong element. But confidence goes when the panic comes, 
I beg him to remember that the more of our business there is done 
in cash the less room there is for ruin when the panic does come. 
Confidence may postpone a debt, but can not pay it. Confidence 
does not pay taxes. 

COST OF MONOMETALLISM. 
When the Latin Union met to guard against a deluge of silver 
ured into their mints after we demonetized silver, Belgium, 
taly, and Switzerland wished to declare for a single gold stand- 
ard; France resisted. France is one of those countries now re- 
sisting an eement which discredits silver. Her action is 
explained itus fact that, with more silver than any other nation 
circulating at par among her people, a reduction in the ratio 
would result in a direct loss of just such proportion of their pres- 
ent circulation. Four billion dollars of silver in the world would, 
5 a — 5 ratio of 32 to 1 were agreed upon, destroy 82,000, 000, 000 
value. 

France has come to the rescue of almost every other country 
financially during these breaking times. 

It is variously estimated that the arts consume from 10 to 65 per 
cent of the annual output of the precious metals. 

But the world’s pr uction of gold and silver from the fatal ger 
1873 to 1895 was gold, $2,526,834,000, and silver, $2,754,542,900, both 
in coinage values. The commercial value of the silver was but 
$2,151,474,700, but the coinage of the mints of the world was gold, 
$3,404,703,469, and silver, $3,756,423,015, or more than one-third 
more gold than was mined and more ounces of silver than were 
ac y mined, and the recoinages of old coin is far from offset- 
tin 


the demands for the arts. 

ow, if silver of the commercial value of $2,151,000,000 has been 
coined into $2,756,000,000, why has not this been an addition to 
the world's wealth of $600,000,000? "Why will not the reduction of 
its value to its commercial basis destroy that wealth of six hun- 
dred millions? Why has not this legislation thus destroyed half 
the value of the present and future output of the silver mines of 
the world, and if legislation has destroyed this value that is more 
than a loss of one hundred millions per year, why should not leg- 
islation try to restore that value? legislation is inoperative to 
affect these values, why hesitate to grant the relief asked? "Why 
contest with such ferocity the indulgence of a harmless sentiment 
to a clamorous le? y guard with so anxious restraint the 
appetite of the hungry? It is useless to cry; the viands in sight 
are but the illusions of the Barmecide. The agony is as as 
that of Tantalus. 

Sir, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. TowNE], to whom Iam 
indebted, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], and 
other distinguished gentlemen have so ably presented the other 
gue of this question that I may be relieved in a great measure 

om what I would otherwise be very glad to undertake in con- 
nection with it. They haveshown how it has affected prices, and 
they have accounted thereby for the reduction of prices; and I 
praes that field that has been sufficiently cultivated by them and 
others. 

Mr. Chairman, originally, in the use of gold and silver in ex- 
change of commodities, or, as we usually term it, in the purchase 
of commodities, they weighed the metal. Butsubsequently it was 
found more convenient to have it putinto forms, where the weight 
and fineness could be stam on it by law, than for each trader 
to carry around with him his scalés to ascertain its weight and 
his acids to fixits fineness. Hence, coinage laws became a conven- 
ience, and in the rapid transactions of a busy world the English 
pound and the American dollar became a necessity. 

When two things are exc , the one for the other, it ma 
be truly said the one buys the other. If A exchanges a horse wi 
B for one hundred silver dollars, it is true that B bought the 
horse with $100 and A has bou, ht the 100 silver dollars with the 
horse. If the world demands horses and there is a scarcity, the 
more dollars they will bring. If the world needs money and there 
is à scarcity, the more horses it takes to procure it, Per things 


being equal. Therefore the greater the scarcity of money the 
more horses it takes to buy or get the money needed, and the 
scarcity of money will be manifested in a fall of prices. 

Butthere are other matters to which I wish to call attention, 
and I must hasten on. At this point, allow me to ask, Mr. Chair- 
man, how much of my time remains? 


The CHAIRMAN. Three minutes. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I shall be very much obliged if I can obtain 
at this point a little extension of my time—ten or fifteen minutes— 
until I can present one or two other phases of this question. 

Mr. COX. I ask unanimous consent that the time of my col- 
engue cy MCMILLIN] be extended. 

e CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I wish to inquire whether 
the granting of this request will prevent the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MCCLEARY] from occupying the hour from 4 o'clock 
till 5 o'clock. 

The MAN. Under this arrangement the gentleman 
from Minnesoti would be recognized at about a quarter after 4 
o'c. 

Mr. McMILLIN, Ishalltry, and I think there will be no ob- 
jection, to get an extension of the time for the recess, so that the 
gentleman from Minnesota may have his full hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

'There was no objection. 


CAN AMERICA MAINTAIN BIMETALLISM? 


Mr. McMILLIN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I come to the question 
which I think is of the very essence of this discussion—the most 
e ees involvedin it. That is, Can the United States establish 
and maintain free coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1? Sixteen times 
as much silver in a silver dollar as gold in a gold dollar. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that the greatest difficulty we have to 
encounter in advocating free and imited coinage of silver at 
16 to 1 is the fact that many people have been brought to believe 
that it is impossible for the United States to do this alone. If we 
could only convince the American people that there was no danger 
in this undertaking to our finances and industries I think we 
would have comparatively little difficulty in getting the restora- 
tion of silver. And in the presentation of this important question 
I hope to be able to show that the stock of gold and the stock of 
silver in the world are about equal in value, and that silver is 
already doing substantially one-half of the fiscal work thatis done 
by coin in the world. I will show next that nearly two-fifths of 
all the coined money in the United States, United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Russia is silver. 

Ishall make an effort to show, in answer to those who charge to 
the over production of silver the decline in its value, that from 
1792 to 1840, when we had bimetallism, and even after that time, 
during the bimetallic penoa there was a greater amount of silver 
produced by the world in proportion to gold than there was from 
1874 to 1894, the period of demonetization of silver. I hope to be 
able to establish that the ratio of the production of silver to gold 
remained substantially uniform, varying from 15 to 1 and 16 tol 
for nearly two hundred years, and that this ratio of production 
and value did not materially change until after hostile legislation 
against silver. 

Sir, I will try in the next place to show that the power of the 
United States is such in commerce, in manufactures, in produc- 
tion, in transportation, in banking, and in everything that makes 
me people great that we can, if we will, restore silver to its orig- 

use. 


STOCK OF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE WORLD. 


Sir, Secondi. to the Report of the Director of the Mint for 1895 
the stock of gold in the world is $4,086.800,000; the stock of silver 
in the world, legal tender and limited legar tender, is $4,070,500,- 
000. The difference in value is therefore on the two metals only 
four-tenths of 1 per cent. Hence I may claim on this authority 
my first proposition that the two metals extant in the world are 
about equal in value and that silver is now doing one-half of the 
metallic work of commerce. 

Sir, in the next place, let us see what part silver takes in com- 
mercial business in what are usually regarded as the principal 
commercial countries of the world. 

The following table exhibits it, and shows that nearly two-fifths 
of the metallic circulation of these countries is silver. 


Gold. Silver. 

The United States $618, 100, 000 $416, 700, 000 
The United Kingdom 22- 580, 000, 000 113, 400, 000 
ty. ep ERE 850, 000, 000 487, 900, 000 
rmany......... = 625, 000, 000 215, 000, 000 
Austrie HODIE. eee ̃— — 140, 000, 000 204, 000, 000 
be VASTE KERSIUS TRINKEN UUSMATI QUAE „000, 000 530, 000, 000 
ROM rr ELLE neswonchsunsvedswacess setae 3, 299, 100, 000 1, 907, 000, 000 
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THE RATIO OF SILVER AND GOLD. 

Sir, the distinguished gentleman from Ohio, Senator SHERMAN, 
in a speech outside the Senate, when discussing the ratio between 
gold and silver, is credited with saying: 

The enormous increase of the production of silver in the United States, 
Mexico, and Australia has distur’ this ratio and has lowered the market 
value of silver. 

Sir, this is a most astounding proposition, and as it is the favor- 
ite basis for argument of those who hold to gold monometallism, 
let me compare it with the facts of the case as shown by Senate 
Report No. 256, page 163, Coinage Laws of the United States for 
1792 to 1894. It will there be found that the production of the 

recious metals, gold and silver, in the world, coinage value, from 

792 to 1840 was, gold $529,942,000, silver $1,964,697 .,000. 

Now, sir, let us take another paipa when hostile legislation 
had been enacted for the destruction of silyer; from 1874 to 1894 
the production by the world was, gold $2,419,043,000, silver 

687,833,000. It will thus be seen that, while there was nearly 

ee times as much silver coined from 1792 to 1840 as there was 
gold, the ratio of the two metals remained almost arem and 
atthe time of the demonetization of silver by the United States 
it was 8 per cent higher than gold. But when the scheme of 
demonetization hostile to silver had been worked in 1874 the value 
of silver declined, notwithstanding there was nearly as much gold 
roduced as there was silver. So, instead of the increase of pro- 


uction disturbing the ratio, as was claimed by Mr. SHERMAN, 
hostile legislation disturbed it. 
Mr i d this as a very important branch of this 


. Chairman, I 
discussion. Ihave therefore collated the statistics showing the 
ratio of silver to gold for over two hundred years. The first hun- 
dred years, from 1687 to 1787, the ratio was generally a little be- 
low 15 to 1. In each of those periods it was exactly 14.92. The 
following table shows the exact figures: 


In 1687, ratio in value of silver to gold. 14.92 tol 
In 1787, ratio in value of silver to gold. 14.92 tol 
It fluctuated about that figure one hundred years. 


18.1 
-- 18.1! 
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82. 
Now, sir, in all the researches that I have been able to make I 


fail to find any seas Popa NE increase in the production of silver 
that would warrant this rapid decline in its price. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will my friend pardon me in connection 
with that? 

Mr. McMILLIN. With pleasure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to call my friend’s attention 
to the fact that in the four years’ interval of the greatest increase 
of silver production in the history of the world, from 1887 to 1891, 
there was an increase of $49,000,000 only and that for the four 

of the greatest increase in the production of gold in the his- 

of the world, from 1849 to 1853, there was an increase by the 

enormous amount of $128,000,000 in gold, and that at the time when 

the two metals were conjoined by legislative authority they did 
not part from the market ratio at 153 to 1. 

. McMILLIN. The gentleman is entirely correct in that, 
and I thank him for his figures, for they certainly shed light upon 
the question. Yet, with that increase of forty-nine ons of 
silver, we are solemnly told that the United States can not take 

of the additional increase of silver that would be brought 
about by legislation favorable to silver. 
POWER OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Mulhall says that, measured by the capacity to produce, meas- 
ured by the capacity to accomplish, the powerof the United States 
is about as great to-day as that of Great Britain, France, and 
Germany combined, and that. too, when, . them, they 
have 4,000,000 men in the field who are out of industrial pur- 
suits—when it takes 1,000,000 of their able-bodied men to support 
those under arms. Now, what are the facts upon which this 
opinion is based? I will compare what France done, and I 
hold that we bear a more potent relation to the world to-day than 
either France or the Latin Union, when France alone, or with 
that union, made coinage successfal for so long a period at a less 
ratio than that at which the world produced silver and a less ratio 
than we pro to adopt now. : 

Sir, it is claimed by some that it will be impossible for us to 
maintain bimetallism, even if we undertake it. In reply to this, 
Iwish tosay that France maintained bimetallism at the ratio of 
154 to 1 from 1803 to 1878. During all that time, during all her 


wars and strifes that characterized the period, whoever wanted 
gold carried silver to the French mints and obtained it; whoever 
wanted silver carried gold to the mints and obtained it. Her ratio 
was lower than our 16 to 1 ratio, lower than the Mexican ratio, 
lower than that of some of the coinagecountries. Still there was 
not that flooding of the mints, there was not that driving away of 
gold that is feared by many now. 

Mr. Chairman, I insist, and believe that I can show, that we are 
in far better condition for such an undertaking than France then 
was. We have a greater proportion of commerce than she had. 
We havea ter proportion of the manufactures of the world 
than she had; a greater proportion of steam power than she had, 
Our agriculture a greater proportion that of the whole 
world than hers did. Let us examine. 

MANUFACTURES, 

In 1860 the world's 1 of manufactures amounted to $12,- 
000,000,000. Ofthis France's manufactures were $1,900,000,000, or 
about 16 percent. But in 1888 she produced about $2,425,000,000 
worth out of the world's production of $23,000,000,000 worth; 
only about 10 per cent. We may therefore take the period of 1870 
as an average between these two. 

Now, let us see how it is with the United States. In 1888 the 
total manufactures of the United States was $7,215,000,000 worth, 
or 31 per cent of the world's entire product. 

RAILWAYS. 

In 1870 the railway mileage of France was 9,770, out of the 
world's mileage of railways amounting to 128,235. It will thus be 
seen that France’s proportion of the world’s mileage was less 
than 8 per cent. In 1888 the world had in it 354,310 miles of rail- 
road. The United States had 156,080 miles, which was 43 per 
cent of the entire mileage, and after equaling the mileage of all 
1 0 our excess above Europe would more than circle the 

obe. 

g BANKING CAPACITY. 
But, Mr. Chairman, there is probably no better means of com- 
paring our capacity now to maintain free coinage with the capac- 
ity which France demonstrated for maintaining it for seventy 
years than by comparing the banking capacity of the two coun- 
tries in the two periods. In 1870 the world's banking power was 
in the neighborhood of $8,000,000,000; that of France was only 4 
per cent of this amount, or $320,000,000. In 1890 the banking 
capacity of the world had doubled, and amounted to $16.000,000,- 
000, of which the United States contributed over $5,000,000,000, or 
82 per cent. If France could and did maintain coi at 154 tol 
when her banking capacity was only 4 per cent of that of the 
world and there were $30 worth of silver produced for every dol- 
lar of gold production, who will dare say that the United States, 
with one-third of all the banking power of the world in her bor- 
ders, may not maintain free coinage, especially when the ratio of 
the production of silver to gold is as 16} to 1 instead of 82 to 1? 
RAILWAY FREIGHTS. 

But let ustake another one of the elements of power or means 
of gauging it and see how we compare with France. 

In 1870 the railway freight of Europe was 400,000,000 tons; that 
of France was 52,000,000 tons, or 13 per cent. In 1888the tonnage 
of Europe was 765,000.000 tons; that of France 78,000,000 tons, or 
little more than 10 hd cent. At the same time the railway ton- 
nage of the United States was 590,000,000 tons, or more than seven 
times that of France and three-fourths as much as all Euro 
combined. But, Mr. Chairman, if it is insisted that we would 


more properly gauge our capacity by our water tonnage—that is, 
that AL of it which is carried on canals and rivers—we are 


equally safe in comparison with France. In 1870 the tonnage of 
France was 14,500,000 tons, and 24,500,000 tons in 1885. "The ton- 
nage of the United States in 1885 was 51,000,000, or double that of 
France. The canaland river mileage of France is 7,730 miles; of 
that of the United States is more than 51,000 miles, or three-tenths 
of all the mileage of that character on the globe. I have left out 
of this computation what is probably the greatest element of our 
water-carrying trade, to wit, the carrying on the Great Lakes. 
COMMERCE. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is safe in making a computation of 
this kind to look to the commerce of the two countries in that 
broader sense which implies the foreign carrying trade. Let us 
see how we stand there by comparing exports and imports. In 
1870 the exports and imports of the world were $11,000,000,000. 
Those of France were $1,100,000,000. In 1889 the world’s total 
was about $17,000,000,000. The total of the United States was 
$1,600,000,000, or one-tenth. I think it not at all unsafe to sa 
that the comparison would be still more in our favor if we coul 

et all the data showing the internal commerce of the United 
tates, transactions between the States, and citizens. 

That great statistician, Mr. Mulhall, on beholding this wonder- 
ful advancement, wrote to the North American Review in 1825: 

If we take a survey of mankind in ancient or modern times as regards the 
physical, m and in force of nations, we find nothing to 
compare with the United States in this present year of The pi 
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and mechanical power which has enabled the community of woodcutters 
And farmera to become In lens than one INNATO peers the test nation in 
men and women aided 


the world, is the te of the strong arms o 
power, Inachinery, and stéam power applied to the useful arts a 
sciences of everyday life. 
STEAM POWER. 

In 1870, according to this wonderful man, the steam power of the 
world was 18,460,000 horsepower. That of France was 1,850,000 
horsepower, only about 10 P cent of the entire amount. But in 
1888 the total of the world had risen to 50, 150, 000 horsepower, of 
which the United States held 14,400,000 horsepower, or more than 
28 percent. It would be safe to say that 87 we have this ca- 

ity in almost a greater degree than was held by the entire world 

in 1870, upon which Mulhall is moved to say: 
that the United States almost as much ene as 
Guar Britain d Germany, and France —— NE 


In 1895 this had risen to 16,940,000 horsepower. 

We have so much more railroad mile. than the balance of the 
world that we could parallel with our lines every other road in 
the world and have enough left to put a railroad around the earth, 
having 3,000 miles to spare. 

We carry more railroad freight than all the world besides. 


LET U8 BANISH TIMIDITY. 


To those timid statesmen who fear to move unless England will 
give them permission, I desire to say that England never has been 
essential to the success of bimetallism, and she isnot to-day. She 
demonetized silver in 1816, and for more than half a cent the 
balance of the world utterly ignored her and kept up bim ism. 
Despite her by this judicious use of both metals they had silver at 
a premium when it was demonetized in 1873. Hence my assertion 
that she is not essential to the success of bimetallism. Of course 
the more nations adopt it the easier itis to accomplish it. Inter- 
national bimetallism 15 much to be desired if it is obtainable, but 
I do not believe that with the power I have described we should 
adhere to gold monometallism as our permanent policy. I am 
told by some that gold monometallism is bound to succeed; but 
this is no argument with me so 1 as I believe as I do now that 
it sie s not to succeed. The right is on the side of the use of both 
metals, and on that side I take my stand whatever be the final 
result. 

Sir, my ak pem friend from Maine protests that he is a 
bimetallist. If is really and genuinely one, why does he not 
propose some measure looking in that direction? party has 
controlof this House; it has the organization of the Senate. He 
and his compatriots were wont to stand up here and urge upon us 
during the last Con; affirmative legislation. Now that he is 
weighted with the nsibility of legislation, why does he sit 
supinely by and proclaim to the country that, while he is for bi- 
metallism, he is for nonaction? Why not do something? Why not 
propose something? Why not find a thread that shall lead out of 
this labyrinth of woes into which his party during the last Admin- 
istration plunged us? If . bimetallism to 
Wait until England proposes something, he will be gray and de- 
crepit with age before the rainbow that he is chasing is ever 
nearer to him. 

As well might our colonial fathers have sat down around Bos- 
ton Bay and waited for England to cease her oppression, to remit 
her taxes, to release our citizens, and to give us justice, as for us 
to sit now in these Halls folding our arms, shutting up our eyes, 
and implore that great country to desist from the a cen 
of grinding and oppression that has characterized her fiscal policy. 
I beg him in this connection to remember that there is no circum- 
stance that can induce land to take thiscourse. Her premiers 
uniformly proclaim that the balance of the world owes land 
many billions of dollars which annually bear many millions of 
interest, and the value of which would be reduced if the world 
returned to the bimetallism in which most of its debts were con- 
tracted. The English people have ever manifested an indi i- 
tion to give home rule to d, but the gentleman from Maine 
will remember that she was willing to take Gladstone and Irish 
home rule, coupled with monometallism, rather than to risk the 
present status and bimetallism under Balfour and his followers. 

We are asked to take no stand on this important question. Itis 
demanded of us that we shall wait. As we led out among the 
first outside of England in the work of demonetization, is it not 
fitting that, as we all confess the error of that way, even the gen- 
tleman from Maine himself, that we should be the first to make 
known our sentiments, to proclaim bimetallism and practically 
inaugurate it? The gentleman from Maine has told us, which we 
knew before,that the prime minister of France has announced his 
willingness to join in the movement for the restoration of bimet- 
allism in the great powers of the world. 

Why not trust France now as we had to trust her in 1776? Why 
nothelp her now as she helped us then? Is it possible that the 
American people have degenerated and have less spirit than they 


had in days gone by, when we were only three millions and a 
half strong? Weak, apparently helpless and defenseless, at the 
arrest of our fathers and goaded by unjust taxation, our repre- 
sentatives assembled in Independence Hall on the 4th of July, 


1770. There that great Virginian stood, with the most immortal 
declaration that was ever made in his hand, and proclaimed his 
readiness to die in defense of those principles. We defied England 
and her power then, and although it took eight years to do it, we 
established our independence and set the pace of the world in the 
march of progress and in the science of free government. 

Later on, in 1812, although England did not dare to invade our 
homes, relying on her superb and incomparable navy and its 
great prowess, she rd the right to search our ships and seize 
our seamen on the high seas. 

Although we were still weak and feeble, again the spirit of '76 
was in our fathers, and they inaugurated the war which was to 
emancipate the seas as Washington had emancipated the land. 
This Capitol went up in smoke; the White House, at the other 
end of the Avenue, was reduced to ashes. Ruin stalked abroad 
throughout the East, but the great Jackson, at New Orleans, gave 
theinother country the worst whipping she has had in modern 
times, and we threw off from our shoulders the **old man of the 
sea.” 


Nor was this all. In 1823, when monarchy and despotism were 
anxious to stop the inroads made upon their power and extend 
their conquests to this new continent, President Monroe called in 
counsel the great author of the Declaration of Independence as to 
whether, when only ten and a half millions strong, we should defy 
the whole world and establish what is now known as the Monroe 
doctrine. Jefferson began his reply to what he regarded the most 
important question which had been contemplated since the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and said that we should make haste to 
proclaim, first, that we would take no part in the broils of Europe, 
and second, that no European power should, either by accession, 
purchase, or conquest, extend its territory on this continent, 

Again American manhood was asserted and American 5 
prevailed. Now that we are seventy millions strong, Mr. Chair- 
man, and have seventy billions of wealth, is it possible that we 
are going to falter? nit be that we are Jung to cringe and 
cower in the performance of what is right? For one, I am for the 
same boldness in declaration and action that characterized our 
sires, and I am in favor of proclaiming to the world, as they did, 
the correct principles, whether to be su or unsuccessful, 
and try the experiment of the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver, with the concurrent use of both gold and silver, in which 
lies our only road to permanent prosperity. 

Mr. Chairman, Mulhall says that the power of the United States 
5 three times what it was in 1860; and yet one hundred 
and fifty days after the war commenced, and during the whole 
war between the States, there was not an outside power on this 
earth that could have eee either the Federal or the Confed- 
erate army, except the Federal force itself, and that took three 
years. If we are three times greater y. what may we not 
do? If we will wake up, if the ee, | giant will break the 
threads by which it has been bound and will go forth and declare 
the American doctrine, that as silver is produced at 16 to 1, as it 
has been maintained at 16 to 1, as the debts existing have been 
contracted at 16 to 1, we will have the courage to do justice to 
ourselves Dy Foamy free coinage at 16 to 1, and give true, gen- 
uine bimetallism to the world, and thus set the pace in finance as 
we set the pacein freedom. [Applause.] 


Free Coinage of Silver—No Further Issue of Bonds, 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY W. OGDEN, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 11, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the 
coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates oe indebted- 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 

Mr. OGDEN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I favor the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1 by the United States, independent of the 
action of any foreign country whatever. I am utterly opposed to 
the issue of bonds in the time of , by which the indebtedness 
of this country is increased. Sir, in the short space of time al- 
lotted to me, an exhaustive discussion of the question is mani- 
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festly impossible. I shall, however, endeavor to suggest some 
at that may be of interest to all. 

I will allude first to the oft-reiterated statement which seems to 
be the main bulwark and support ofsome of those who are opposed 
to free silver; the statement with regard to the amount of the 
free coinage of silver in the United States prior to 1873. 

It is a favorite statement of many who oppose the opening 
of the mints to the free vut of silver that prior to 1873 there 
e only eight millions of silver dollars coined in the United 

tates. 


Mr. Chairman, anyone acquainted with the true facts should 
hide his head in shame for attempting before an intelligent audi- 
ence, and much more so before the whole American people, to use 
such a statement as an argument for his opposition to the free 
ee of silver. As a matter of fact, sir, there were only 8,000,- 
000 of silver dollars coined in this country prior to 1873; but when 
& witness goes upon the stand in any court he is required to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and is 
not at liberty to withhold any facts concerning the matter in 
question. Now, why do not these gentlemen, who volunteer as 
witnesses on this question, tell the whole truth? They tell us that 
only 8,000,000 silver dollars were coined ipe t01873. "This state- 
ment is true; but they do not tell us, Mr, Chairman, that prior 
to 1853 all of our silver coinage, whether it was a dollar, or 50 
cents, or 25 cents, or even as small as 10 cents, was legal-tender 
money in the United States. 

The coinage of silver from the time of the opening of the mints 
in 1792 to 1846 was $69,074,427. 

What was the coinage of gold during the same period? It was 
only $52,560,852. 

"The coinage of silver from 1792 to 1846 exceeded the coinage of 


e wholetruth to be presented, in order thateachand every 
ipe nies, thinking person may judge for himself the true situa- 
on. 
I present here some figures showing the relative amounts of the 
coinage of gold and silver: 


Amount of gold coined from 1792 to 1846 , 560, 000 
Amount of silver coined from 1792 to 1846 69, 074, 000 
Amount of gold coined from 1834 to 1846 40, 534, 000 
Amount of silver coined from 1834 to 1846 82, 797, 000 
Amount of gold coined from 1873 to 189 800, 891, 000 
Amount of silver coined from 1873 to 1893_......-- 527, 217, 000 
Coinage of gold from 1792 to 189333 1, 653, 000, 000 
Coinage of silver from 1792 to 1893 674, 709, 000 


1846 was $69,074,000, ; l i 
debts, public and private. In addition to this, the silver dollar of 
Mexico and the pillar dollar of Brazil were also legal tender at 
their face value. The 5-franc piece of France was legal tender 
at 93 cents. Large quantities of this coi were in circulation, 
but the exact amount is not known. In order to prove that silver 
was not driven out of the country by the me of the law of 
1834 I will insert here tables showing the silver coin and bullion 
and gold coin and bullion imported into and exported from the 
United States from the year 1838 to 1847. 


Value of silver coin and bullion imported into and exported from the United 
States, fiscal years 1838-1847. 


Year ended— Imports. Exports. 

$8, 072, 233 , 767, 783 
EX 308 | SS Bet 
5,797,000 | — 06,943,714 
319,184 | — 9,190,949 
3,329,722 | — 8,079,597 
5,253,898 | — 1,290,533 
4,215,195 4.271038 
1 pem 
2.546.358 931, 723 
483 | 43,500,200 
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Value of gold coin and bullion imported into and d the 
States, fiscal years lasian porte zoa ene 


September 30, 1838 740, 2603 
September 30, 1839 2 310 
September 30, 1840. - 1, 488, 300 
September 30, 1841... 843,383 
September 30, 1842 1,134,002 
June 30, 1843 800, 258 
June 30, 1844 1,183,116 
2,210,979 

RASSE — EE 1,629,348 
Sencumauquawenicsvahtantonutessonsbeunenes 301 


From 1792 to 1834 the coinage of gold was $12,000,000, and of 
silver $32,000,000. Under the operations of the United States bank- 
ing system nearly all metallic money went into hiding, but was 
brought into sight again after the repeal of the charter of the 
United States Bank. As shown by the table submitted above. 
there was a difference only of about $2,000,000 in the imports and 
exports of silver by the United States from 1838 to 1846. The ex- 
cess of imports of gold over rts from 1838 to 1846 was about 
$46,000,000, of which $40,000,000 was coined and went into circu- 
lation—went into circulation concurrently with silver, and both 
were legal tender in unlimited quantities, 

From these statements it will be seen that gold and silver were 
coined and circulated concurrently. 

Mr. REED, in discussing the theory of the metallic standard, on 
August 26, 1893, said: 

Bimetallism by a 


single nation does not seem possible; 
the nations of the wort 


; bimetallism 
seems to me not only possible, but feasible. 
farfetched theo: 


speech of the gentleman from Tennessee . PATTERSON], a brave and ad- 
mirable speech, shows conclusively that country while it was 
to be bimetallic in its standard was never really so; that one met. 
other out of the country; that the standard was not possible of maintenance 
as long as there was an overvaluation. 


Thus we see that Mr. REED gives his unqualified indorsement to 
these erroneous statements eh ve the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. PATTERSON). It can be said that each of the gentlemen is 
proud of the indorsement of the other. 

Mr. PATTERSON also of the increase of wealth from 1850 
to 1860. His are correct and will not be disputed by any- 
one familiar with the statistics given by him. He gives the in- 
crease of wealth at about $9,223,000,000 in round numbers. The 
coinage of gold and silver during the period was $393,000,000. It 
was principally a gold coinage, because the mines of California 
had n discovered and many millions annually were added to 
our supply of circulating medium and to the world's stock of pri- 
mary money. But our fathers did not demonetize silver during 
thattime. They continued the coinage of both gold and silver, 
and then began the exportation, not of the silver coined by our 
Government, but of the bullion, which bore a greater value. The 
discovery of the gold mines during that period made us a rich 
people. We opened up trade with all the world. Our ships sailed 
the seas laden with American products, and the Stars and Stripes 
were known and respected all over the world. 

Our commerce was second to Great Britain only. From 1851 to 
1860 we exported the enormous sum of $423,580,000 of silver bul- 
lion, as shown by the Report of the Director of the Mint for 1895, 
page 295. It was not exported at 50 cents on the dollar. It was 
not discredited in the eyes of the nations of the earth. We did 
not say it was only worth 50 cents on the dollar. Its value had not 
been destroyed by adverse legislation—it had not been outlawed 
by our own lawmakers. No, Mr. Chairman, nothing of the kind. 
The good policy of the fathers of the Constitution was continued, 
The mints were open to all who had gold or silver bullion to coin, 
We exported this $423,000,000 in ten eee and,during this unex- 

piel period of prosperity, were indebted to the exportation of 
silver to pay our loann abroad. 

I suppose that, under the latter-day statesmanship we are now 
Hil to, our mints would have been closed in 1 after the 
discovery of gold. Instead of having $423,000,000 to our credit, 
they would have discredited the white metal and would have taken 
from the ple of this country the power to develop our com- 
merce with other countries and to buy and sell, using both gold 
and silver at its coinage value. They would have discredited this 
silver—would have proclaimed to the world that we were coining 
silver worth only 50 cents on the dollar. 

The gentleman from Tennessee seems to have an idea that the 

d standard caused our prosperity during the period from 1850 
1860. Mr. Chairman, this $423,000,000 of silver was shipped 
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abroad during that period, and we got dollar for dollar for it. He 
may, if it pleases him, call it being on the gold standard, but we 
did not discredit our silver at that time. t was the cause of 
this prosperity and of this tremendous increase in values from 
1850 to 1860? It was because of the united value of our gold and 
silver, which stimulated all other productions and furnished home 
capital to embark in great enterprises. We had not become a 
nation of borrowers, and the country was free from debt. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the people of this country have been un- 
fairly dealt with on the silver question by eve tary of the 
Treasury and by every President since 1868. 1 will quote from 
reports of the various Secretaries of the Treasury to prove this 
statement. From 1792 to 1873 any holder of gold or silver, or sii- 
ver bullion, could have had the same coined at the mints of the 
country in unlimited jk idee the ratio from 1834 to 1873 being 
16 to 1. By the act of 1873 the coi of silver, except for sub- 
sidiary coinage, ceased. This did not e immediately known 
to the people of the country, asthe country had not been on a specie 
basis since 1860, The bonds of the Government issued for gen- 
eral oses, amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars, were 

ayable in legal tender and afterwards were made payable in coin. 
dete of this subject, the Hon. Lot M. Morrill, Secretary of 
the Treasury, in his report dated December 4, 1876, says as follows: 
repose of the Director of the Mint shows that, notwithstanding the 
occu ted 


ques in law prior to April 1, 1873, the position of an unlimi 
the money of payment in 


The 
silver do 

legal tender, gold has, for many years past, been 

t country. a 

It 3 that but a comparatively small sum in silver dollar pieces was 
ever coined, and that it at no time constituted an appreciable part of the cir- 
culation. This was due to the fact that silver was more valuable as bullion 
than its stamped or legal-tender value in the form of dollars. Since the fall 
of silver propositions for the revival of the silver dollar have been made. and 
the position which it would occupy with reference to unexpired coin obliga- 
tions, should its coinage with unlimited tender be again authorized, has been 
the sabject of considerable discussion. 

The question whether the Diedged faith of the United States to pay its obli- 
tions in coin would Degeri the Lec bere in the silver dollar is of no small 
portance as at, public securities of the United States. In any dis- 

cussion of the question it must be conceded in the outset that the silver dollar 
was the unit of value, having the quality of legal tender for all sums and in 
all cases, and that the terms of the Uni States obligations do not exclude 
perma. therein, and that the act of 1809, in which is the quedes of payment in 
coin, does not, in terms, discriminate against silver. ese provisions are 
broad enough, in terms, to include payment in either gold or silver, and com- 
pels an inquiry into the aie 8 issue, and subsequent treatment 
of these obligations, and the relative condition of gold and silver coin as money 
of payment in order to a correct interpretation of the meaning of the lan- 
guage payment to be made in coin.” 


President Hayes, in his message to Congress dated December 3, 
1877, used the following language: 
I respectfully recommend to C: that in any legislation vidingfor 
a silver TOES. and imparting to it the equality of legal tender shave Bein: 
pren upon the measure a firm proyision exempting the public debt here- 
‘ore issued and now outstanding from pa nt, either of rie qm or 
interest, in any coinage of less commercial value than the present gold coin- 
age of the country. 


It is a fair inference, as shown by the above extract, that he 
favored the payment in one kind of money to the bondholder, 
which money he evidently deemed better than that used by the 
common people. The answer to this recommendation was the 
passage of the Bland-Allison Act by a Democratic Congress in 1878 
over ident Hayes's veto. This act restored the unlimited legal- 
tender power of the silver dollar for payment of all debts, both 
public and private. 

The report of the Pesca of the Treasury of December 4, 1882, 
gives the amount of standard silver dollars coined up to November 
1, 1882, coupled with the recommendation for the repeal of the 
law and the retirement of all silver certificates at an early date. 

From report of tlie Secretary of the Treasury December 4, 1882: 


Standard silver dollars and silver certificates. 


There had been coined, on November 1, 1882, under the act of 
February 23, 1878, of standard silver dollars 


There were in the Treasury at that date 92, 940, 004 
And in circulation...................... < 2-020 4% 85, 383, 786 
There were in circulation November 1, 1881, about................ 34, 000, 000 
Ir Dm SEIS III IS 1,383, 786 

* * * * * * 


* 
I refer for a more full discussion of this subject to my report of last year. 
and repeat my recommendation that the provision for the coinage of a fixed 
amount of standard silver dollars each month be repealed and the Depart- 
rud po authorized to coin only so much as will be necessary to supply the 
emand. 
The recommendation is renewed for the repeal of the act ICH the 
issue of silver certificates and for a law authorizing measures for their early 


retirement from ion. 
international mone conference met in April last, on the day to 
which it had adjourned, and adjourned again sine die. It is not understood 


that it effected any important practical result. 
President Arthur, in his message of December 6, 1881, said: 


Iapprove the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury that pro- 
vision’ be made for the early retirement of silver certificates, and that the 


act requiring their issue be repealed. They were issued in pursuance of the | tary 
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policy of the Government to maintain silver at or near the gold standard 


and were acco ly made receivable forall customs, taxes, and public dues, 
About sixty-six millions of themare now outstanding. They forman unnec- 
essary addition to the queer currency, a sufficient amount of which may 
be readily supplied by the national banks. 


In his message of December 4, 1882, President Arthur also said: 


In respect to the coinage of silver dollars and the retirement of silver cer- 
tiflcates, I have seen nothing to alter, but much to confirm, the sentiments 
to which I gave expression year. 


en Secretary of the Treasury, in his reportof December 1,1884, 
said: 

While, however, the public đebt is in this satisfactory condition, there are 
some financial dangers which can only be avoided by changes in our financial 
legislation. The most imminent of these dangers, and the only one to which 
I now ask the attention of Congress, arises from the continued coinage of 
silver and the increasing representation of it by silver certificates, 


President Cleveland, in his message of December 8, 1885, said: 


Irecommend the suspension of the compulsory coinage of silver dollars, 
directed by the law passed in February, 1878. "T 


ENTER Cleveland also said, in his message of December 3, 
^ * * * * * * 


A» ing close of the See ne onea June 0 e lisa been coined 
under the compulso ver co; $260,08 ver dollars, $55,504,- 
310 of which wore in the hands of the le. i = 

On the 30th day of June, 1888, there been coined $299,708,790, and of this 
$55,289,308 was in circulation in coin and $200,387,376 1n silver certifica for 
the redemption of which silver dollars to that amount were held by the Gov- 
ernment. 

On the 90th day of November, 1888, $312,570,900 had been coined; $60,790,990 
of the silver dollars were in actual tion, and $234.438,346 in certificates. 

The Secretary recommends the suspension of the further coinage of silver, 
and in such recommendation I earnestly concur. 


i» Secretary of the Treasury, in his report of December 7, 1885, 
sald: 

Currency reform is first in the order of importance and of time, and fiti 
precedes other reforms, even taxation reform, because it will facilitate 
other reforms, and because it can not aar d be deferred. The coinage act of 
1878 is overloading the mints with unissued, the subtreasuries with returned 
silver dollars, and will unavoidably convert the funds of the Treasury into 
those depreciated and depreciating coins. 


ss Secretary of the Treasury,in his report of December, 1889, 
Said: 

The continued coinage of the silver dollar at a constantly increasi thl 
quota is a disturbing element in the otherwise excellent financial c condition 


of the country, and a positive hindrance to any international agreeme - 
ingto the free coinage of both metals at a fixed ratio. UE 


He also said: 


It is freely admitted that the predictions of many of our wisest financiers 
as to when the safe limit of silver coinage would be reached have not been 
fulfilled, but it is believed that the principles on which their apprehensions 
were based are justifled by thelaws of trade and finance and by the univer- 
sal experience of mankin While many favorable causes have cooperated 
to postpone the evil effects which are sure to follow the excessive use of an 
overvalued coin, the danger none the less ex 

The silver dollar has been maintained at par with 
mainly by the provisions of law, which make it a 
representative, the silver certificate, receivable for customs and other dues; 
but the vacuum created by the retirement of national- rculation, and 
the policy of the Government in not forcibly paying out silver, but leaving its 
acceptance largely to the creditor, has mate y aided its circulation. 


I have thus fully shown that no President or Secre of the 
Treasury has favored the free and unlimited coinage of silver and 
gold at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

We have been told, Mr. Chairman, by those who oppose free 
and unlimited coinage that the remedy is through the medium of 
an international agreement. Since 1878 there have been three in- 
ternational conferences, at which the Governments of France, 
Germany, Great Britain, the United States, and other nations 
were represented. The result of those held in 1878 and 1885 can 
best be told in the language of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
his report of December 7, 1885: 


ld, the monetary uni 
M legal tender and s 


are inadmissible. 
between bimetallism and either gold orsilver monometallism. T) 
not admissible, and bimetallism is only ble with the cooperation of other 
nations, which is not now to be had, for, although France holds the same 
friendly attitude, and would be followed by some of her associates of the Latin 
Union, England now, as in 1878 and 1881, is unwilling to depart from her mint- 
age of gold alone into coins of unlimited 1 

in 1881, regards the concurrence of Englan 
union as a sine qua non. 


The report of the Secretary of the Treasury, dated December 6, 
1886, is more expressive: 
Since the date of my last annual report the attitude of an important Gov- 


tender,and Germany now, as 
d in an international bime 


ernment toward the silver question has been ma is of con- 

ey and requires detail. J 
December the results of our mission to the Governments of 
3 Great tain just been obtained, and were as 

ollows: 

The French Government remained of the same mind as when it had united 
with the 1 of the United States in the International Mone- 
of 1881. The German Government deemed the cooperation 
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of Great Britain in any change a 

Britain, administered Pond mederi principal persons then as now, 
saw no reason to M aug le. that c —— at the 
lt ep of 1578 and 1 


take at 


inage of both gold and silver into cading European 
money at a ratio fixed by international — 

Thus, at the International Moneta: nference of 1878 the British dele- 
gates bad led M. Leon Say, the first and a majority of the 
conferees to declare that silver, like gold, of course, must be kept a mone 
metal, but gre ud Ko oe proupa of io tes must act for itself in the choice an 
the 5 unde batable, since the 
bimetallic es did not undertake a an of silver, the British 
State State would not prefer gold, 


e insisting upon r own preferences, and that 
M fixed ratio was “utterly irme PAR aa - 
These declarations, of course, frustrated the object of the United States in 
calling the International Monetary Conference 
Dui the next three years the powerful in polemic of. of M. Henri Cernuschi 
revolutionized the opinion of leading men in Europe and terminated the de- 
ence of France upon Great Britain. The Government of France joined 
Government of the United States in calling the next international mone- 
tary conference, held at Paris in 188L. The o. 
supported by the invaluable concurrence of “the greatest amon. 
metallic powers," was the same—the opening of the mints of a 
such powers to the free N of gold and silver at a ratio fixed by 
ent into unlimited legal-tendermoney. The delegates for Great 


Britain declared that their 5 6 had 
a single standard; that this nem satisfied all the needs eA country 
manif S, 


Grea could not 
take part in a conference as he ge the eee ee proposed. and her 7 5 


—— icerum permit to vote. of course, frust 
in assembling the — — Mesa T RM. of 1881, for the 


t of Germany, following the lead of Great Britain, was resolved 
Leere mese wae pe tem like hers. 


* * * * * > s 
SHALL THE UNITED STATES PROPOSE MORE CONFERENCES? 


More conferences, further diplomatic correspondence, are proposed. Iven- 
ture to think, with all due pp — for a 


whose reluc- 
ce of the 
to N 


entered at thi 
her own accord, is entered tered upon with Mane 
ests. And of Great Britain's interests 
become advisers or 

Thus, from the language of the able Secretary of the Treasury, 
we see that we were rebuffed by Great Britain. 'The Secretary, 
however, advises patience, insisting that time would bring about 
the much-desired 8 His words were, Stop, wait, negotiate.” 
His advice was followed we stopped, we waited, we tiated. 
No international conference was called until 1892—a pse of 
nearly 3 The results obtained were as barren as those 
that marked its predecessors, Great Britain, as usual, blocking the 
way to any agreement whatever. 

As showing the utter futility of any attempt to have Great Brit- 
ain depart from the position she has taken with regard to the 
gold cos attention is called to the correspondence herewith 

submi 


usive regard 8 
the United States ] have no call to 


pue OF THE UNITED 3 London, May 29, 1895. 


rs and cie: 
reassembling of international del 
a bimetallic standard of money an 
I have the honor, ete., 


Hon. EDWIN F. U 
Acting Secretary ae State, 


val 
A T. F. BAYARD. 


[Inclosure from the Morning Post, Wednesday, May 29, 1895.] 
THE CURRENCY QUESTION—AN ADDRESS FROM THE CITY. 


The Press Association states that a meeting of leading b 
cene ds the city of London was held yesterday at Gl Lombard 
street, Mr. Bertram Currie presiding, when it was d ded to form a gold- 
standard defense association, the c airman of the 5 N 9 
president, and a council, which included Lord p aasta ane De vr Si was 
pm eerte Lord Hillingdon was appointed treasurer and the e Bon. 

An address as follows, had been forwarded to the chancellor of tho 


“May 20, 1805. 

* To the Right Honorable the Chancellor of the Exchequer: 
Ps a W. —ů— —— Uu of Tondon, 
9 — taken place in 


Parliament Meis raphe cn W. hare po te — — 
2 ve 

Parliament on the question of tho purrency- Wo Bave observed, wi 

since this theory has obtained the support of persons of renner se ett ir Bh 


ity. Asl asit was toa rinciple to forei 
countries n — eel concern — . thereon, R D 
are con: 


strained to state that we should view ish —— cheno any 
change in the system of currency which has prevailed without intermission 
in this country since 1816. The experience of nearly eighty years has con- 
vinced us that this system is in every respect suited to our wants, and that 
under it the commercial — — of Great Saban and the financial ascend- 
enc of London have been and maintain 
e believethat any seriousattempe tomodify it by the adoption of silver 
as a standard of value, either alone or concurrently with gold, would bo fol- 
lowed by consequences dangerons to the trade and commerce of the country, 
and, further, that if it were possible that such a measure could not only be- 
come law but be made effective in practice, or should become law without 
M in practice. it would disturb contracts, injure credit, check 


ente ene and thus prove disastrous both to capitalists and to wage earners. 
e venture, therefore, to express our hope that Her change in dur s 
Government not only refuse their hpi to any 


Sea an might 
ng pex is 3 


monetary system, but that they will avoid entang 
lead persons either abroad or at home to believe not 


cavers Emus de the single gold standard, which is established by law and Pim 
m custom. 

* Brown, Shipl aos pag meee Cross & Co.; Fruhling & Go- 

schen; C. J. Sons; Hardy, Nathan & o eilbut, 


Symons & Co.; Manege du Boisson ; Hoare, Miller & Co.; 
Fred. Huth & Co.; 8 Sons & Yon at Prevost & 


ited; directors of the Union Bank of London, 
ed (6); J. cer P! eputy chairman Lloyds } Bank, 
Limited; E. ie je Hoare, tor of Lloyds Bank, Limited; 
a mia E. director of Lloyds Bank, Limited; directors 
Parr’s g Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (3); 
e directors of Prescott, Dimsdale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., 
ited (3); John B. — for Martin's E 


nach (Bank of New 
ited; Brightwen & Co.; Tg miris sre * Con 
the directors of the Uni t Company, Limited (3)." 


The following reply was read from the chancellor of the exchequer: 


"TREASURY CHAMBERS, Whitehall, May 27, 1895. 
CURRIE: I have received with much satisfaction the 
address you have gat s d which I asbearing names among 
the most LR which could be found to represent the judgment of the 
merchants bankers of the e — London. 
“T can have no hesitation in giving to that address on me partof Her Maj- 


esty's Government the reply which you have x DA expect. 
"I may briefly recall to your recollection t of the last Inter- 
national Mone Conference, which MM in yari 1892. 


“The Government of the Unten States had taken measures to pro: 
ers in € to take mia consideration the 


conference of the European p 
condition of mes and expressed a a wish to Her Maj "s Government that 
a ratio might ee the leading nations for coinage of silver 
PU URNA in off 3 hile ting to an inquiry as to ` 
y lecessor ice, assen an as 
the possibility of an use of silver in the currency of nation dis- 
tinctly d to accept the invitation in terms which in the 
ado; c 2 bimetallic 


forward ghey ee ot heated Bt Staten 57 donee —— 
o e de [o e Un owin, — fie 
at ati Boa 5 a division. e 


53 acd monet 
. iE 
t —.— d be no NEP ny lingthe confer- 
of practical 


the respo — of one or more 
of the nre ii ee there represented, and which should conform to ioc 


accordingl nd. 
expressed in your address that the experi- 
ence of well-nigh a ce 


v em proved that our present sm of poke NAE 
is suited to the wants of great commercial gir er? Sha 8 
from it would be disastrous to 8 trade and credit of the Unite” King 


* Continuity of national policy is more ie that Her Maie reis DAR Bextinps: any 
e 


rinciples of our — ak ME re nor in any 
be emled upon to take part will the oy ores vem doubt as to en 


as 
to our well-being as a commercial pation. 
ET remain, yours, faithfully, W. V. HARCOURT.” 


Germany follows closely in the footsteps of Great Britain, and 
it is evident that her ministry will ror 8 further step look- 
ing to another monetary conference, ohenlohe as as 
. —— 8 gave utterance to the ines expression of opmion 
on thesubject: 


A monetary conference could not b the m nearer to a practical 
— Hon. and therefore it — und ble Wa t Germany should take the 
ead in sumun a confere: 'The federal governments, acting 8 this 

. eren have cided not Y^ take further mox in pursuance o! 
——— of the crees eqs Pe of February 16, 1595 . however, definite and ac- 
Loro iE success were made on behalf of another Btate, 
—.— Tul p cons col the question of German representation at the confer” 


"Bs tak D hopeless. to expect relief through the 
medium of 5 conference. ae 
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To illustrate this point more fully, I will relate some of the con- 
versation I had about dne year ago with an Englishman who was 
on a business trip to this country for the purpose of loaning about 
$10,000,000, and which, he said, he had accomplished. Learning 
that I favored the free coinage of silver, independent of any ac- 
tion of any foreign government,he asked my reasons therefor. 
I briefly stated the great agricultural depression then existing 
in the country—the decline in the prices of products—and told 
him that this d: ion had now extended to all other interests 
and values in this country; that I believed that our country was 

owerful enough to maintain at home and abroad the value of any 
lar—gold or silver—that might be coined by the Government 
of the United States. 

Ialso told him that we the most valuable gold and sil- 
ver mines jn the world; I alluded to the value of our internal com- 
merce, and in a general way to the wealth and power of our coun- 
try, and that it was to the interests of our people to change our 
present methods from the payment of gold alone. His answer was 
Perfectly frankand candid. Hesaidthatherecognizedthe strength 
and power of the United States; that we were a wonderful people; 
that any metallic dollar, or its tative, to which the stamp 
or seal of the United States was affixed would be received asa 
good dollar not alone in this country, but by all the countries of the 
universe; and that if he was an American, like myself, he would 
also favor the free coinage of silver in the interests of America, 
and his only wonder was how any American could do otherwise. 

„But,“ he said, the interests of my country are not the inter- 
ests of the United States." Continuing, he said: Beginning 
nearly a 5 we have adopted a policy of trade and finance 
that has the rest of the world in debt to us, and now." he 
exclaimed, ** we collect $1,000,000,000 annually in gold as the inter- 
est on that debt." Turning to me, he said: “ Do you know what 
$1,000,000,000 means? Have you any conception of such an amount 
of money?” I replied that it was a vast amount; that the average 
value of the entire cotton crop of the United States, as now meas- 
ured in gold, amounted to $250,000,000 annually, and that it would 
require the value of four cotton crops to equal it; that, counting 
the wheat ee e the United States at 400,000,000 bushels, sold at 
624 cents per ] 
wheat to pay it; that, counting the net sa 1 
culturists of the country at $100 annually, it would require the 
combined net earnings of 10,000,000 farmers to pay it; that, count- 
ing the net earnings of skilled wage earners at $200 each, it would 
require the combined earnings of 5,000,000 skilled workersannually 
to pay it; and that counting the av of the combined output 
of the world’s annual production of gold and silver at an average 
of $250,000,000, it would require all the gold and silver produced 
in the world for four years to pay one year’s interest. 

Mr. i , the condition of our country is a peculiar one. 
From a weak colony of 3,000,000 puse a little over a century 
ago, with not a settlement west of the Alleghany Mountains, we 
have taken ponon of the fairest and most fruitful land under 
the sun, and have developed into the highest civilized, as well as 
the most powerful, nation of the earth. It is not my purpose to 
trace this wonderful development, It would seem that nature’s 
storehouse has provided us with almost every product that would 
conduce to our comfort, and American brain and brawn have 
supplied the power that has transformed them into the necessa- 
ries and luxuries of life. Our natural resources are greater than 
those of any three nations of the world. Our mines of gold and 
silver, of iron and coal, of lead and copper, areinexhaustible. Our 
forests exceed in value and extent those of any other country. 
We grow four-fifths of the cotton to clothe and one-fourth of the 
wheat to feed the le of the world. 

I read recently that one-third of the world’s manufacturing is 
done and nearly half of the mg ui are published in the 
United States. We produce one-third of the world's y of 
ihe precious metals, one-half its copper, over one-fourth its iron 
and steel. We have built nearly one-half the railroads, and b. 
lakes and rivers have more miles of navigable water than all Eu- 
rope combined. 'The value of our agricultural products is over 
$3,500,000,000 annually, and that of our manufactures over $9,000,- 
000,000, with over $2,000,000,000 paid in wages to employees. Our 
internal trade is over $20,000,000,000, and our estimated wealth is 
$70,000,000,000, and increasing, according to Mulhall, at the rate 
of $7,000,000 daily. We produce more grain than Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Austria, and Italy combined, and nearly as 
much meat as those countries. We transport double the amount 
d Ins gains by rail than all the other nations of the earth col- 

ectively. 

Our annual school expenditure exceeds that of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Austria, and Italy combined. The telegraph 
lines that encircle the globe, climbing mountains, crossing deserts, 
and buried beneath the bosom of old ocean itself, is a tribute to 
American ingenuity and skill. The steel rails that encompass the 
earth and bring all the nations er in friendly and commer- 
cial intercourse mark the path of American pluck and American 


hel, it would require the value of four crops of bn 
of each of the agri- | may 


enterprise. We fought the greatest war the world has ever 
known, whether measured by heroism displayed, by battles fought, 


by numbers engaged, by losses sustained, or by treasure spent. 
Our ingenuity devised new methods of warfare by land and 
sea, and as a consequence the navies of the world had to be built 
anew. A reunited le, devoted to one and one country, 
with a population doubled and resources qu: pled since 1860, 
we could well nigh defy half the world in arms, 

Yet, Mr. i , notwithstanding all this tness and all 
this glory and all this wealth, a little seagirt isle across the sea 
acies gs her financial policy to this great Republic and to all the 
wor 

Mr. Chairman, shall we longer pursue a policy which strength- 
ens and builds up the already enormous money power of Great 
Britain, which appreciates the value of gold and decreases the 
value of all other products, or shall we declare for an American 
system of finance in the interest of the American people by open- 
ing up our mints to the free and unlimited coinage of both gold 
and silver and restoring prosperity to our distressed and long- 


suffering people? 
int of view, there is another side 


But, even from the English 
to the question, as shown by the following extract from a paper 


read before the Society of Arts on Janu: 19, 1893, by J. Barr 
Robi : ty ary 19, y 


In » panoa like the present of widespread depression in trade and indus- 
try. among the people generally, the question as to whether this can 
be traced to any cause or causes is one of the highest importance. 
Numerous controversies have been and are being carried on as to these 
and out of the conflicting masses of argument and fact, of error and 
on, there is gradually em the cardinal idea that the predomi- 
nant cause is the appreciation that has undergone in the last twenty 
years. 

* * s 


* * * * 
had gos nae po gn st dr ye prn put egre be gong he re 
tical effects of this a lation d . i 
ed „„ 
p and from the mercan i- 
e eri, &nd producing classes generally in the United Kingdom to the 
holders o ,can not be less than £2,000,000,- 


cau: 


000, due solely tothe jon of gold. It is already a question how m 
further the holders of securities are toreceive the assistance of acontinually 
tracting currency to enable them to go on a further and further 
the wealth of no other can be obtained it 
. reperi LÀ -— uos 
0 wp prem as has been recommen e principal 600n0- 
mists of the Tast hundred Such acolossal un crement as has 
accrued to the holders o: valued in gold during the last twenty 
1e i drope the United Sta ami not less than from 
.000,000,000 to £9,000,000,000, is entirely unparalleled in the history of the 
— all public questions sink into utter cance com 


Thus it will be seen that the change in the system from tha 
coinage of both metals on terms of equality since 1873 has caused 
a transfer of wealth from the agricultural and other classes in 
Great Britain to the bondholders and money lenders of £2,000,- 
AAT im 5 the United S according 

ey have co ers in tates, ing to Mr. 
Robinson's statement, and with Great Britain they are joint 
owners of this colossal unearned increment of from £7,000,000,- 
000 to £9,000,000,000 annually, which he truthfully says is unpar- 
alleled in the history of the world, and all other questions sink into 
insignificance compared with it. 

uard Suess, the eminent professor of geology at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, Austria, said: ? 


Indebtedness in gold, y when it rests on a silver land, manifest] 
„TVT ce of values While any econ 
due to the premium in the silver land is distributed among thousand of 
ds, in the figure of the interest, which is due in 2 the burden finds con- 
centrated expression, and it increases with every fraction by which the ratio 
rises. Many astatesman of an honestly toiling, upward stri land watches 
with anxiety this re which withdraws from country un edly and 
inexorably a of the fruits of its industry and conveys to the bondholder 
unearned unexpected gain. The crises of recent times have furnished 
abundant examples in which the paying ca — a debtor country was 
exceeded and a good part of the capital was lost g with the in 


In speaking of the possible, and perhaps probable, division of 
the world governed by two different money standards, he argues 
that the final results would be disastrous to the gold lands, and 
that America holds the balance of power. I quote Professor 
Suess's words: 


The more remote consequences, however. would be disastrous to equa 

money. due £ d red — hey 2 a i — — 

‘ould occur, n aud irregul . "True, 

it must be confessed that — nowadays there are States with eiue 

and yet without too t In order to bind the metal more 

and more, fully covered ce cates would perhaps be issued instead of the 

partly covered notes. In any case the production of goods would make a 

pes perhaps too great, advance. In the gold area, too, there would at first 
— n soon there must ensue more and more contraction, 

jury to labor. 

9 the way of commerce by tariffs would dwindle 

TCC be erected by the par- 

, ry Ar: — — . T 

ver area ZON na 
United States, also all industries, a great economie unit would 


on. 
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be constituted by the silver area. Exportation from the gold area would be 
rendered, and yet the gold would be dependent on the other for many prod- 
ucts, as is proved by the balance of goods, already passive in a high degree 
even to-day, of Great Britain, Germany,and France. Silver capital would 

w up in the silver area, and silver lands would borrow only silver capital. 

t the same time, however, in the whole silver area industry would continue, 
as hitherto, 1 id. That is the “walling in of Europe.” 

ether the Unit ‘States will make this or some other choice is now not 
known, but in any case some deductions arise from the present situation. 

First of all, it is certain that Europe, in case of refusal to enter into an inter- 
national ent, leaves America’s hands free to enact measures which 
must exert the most profound influence upon all commerce and upon the 
money aftairs of Europe herself. 

N it is certain that gold alone can never become the standard 
of the whole earth, but that, on the contrary, a time will come when it will 
be entirely absorbed by industry. Let us not forget Soetbeer's results, ac- 
cording to which the entire monetary stock of the earth is smaller by almost 
one- than the production of the forty years. 


The t fall in grow in the past few years has been heaviest 
upon the farmers of the country. Over one-third of the people 
oft the country are enga: in agriculture. They have been the 
first to feel the loss in the value of their products. The farmer 
has to contend with the cheap labor of India and Argentina in the 
production of cotton and wheat. Under the gold standard the 
price of cotton has fallen to about 6 cents a pound. An over- 
production of the cotton crop of 1894-95 of about 1,000,000 bales 
caused the price to fall to about 5 cents per pound, the lowest 
price at which it was ever sold in the United States. It is esti- 
mated that the crop of 1895-96 will be 2,000,000 bales short of a 
normal supply for the uses of the world. It is estimated that 
8,700,000 bales is the amount of American cotton needed for the 
world’s consumption. Yet, with the crop of 1895-96 2,000,000 
bales short, the price to the farmer is about 71 cents a pound. 

Even the price received for a short crop of cotton is one-third 
less than that received for an average crop ten yearsago. Wages 
of labor in the cotton States brought about by the constantly de- 
creasing price of cotton has fallen to 50 and 60 cents per day, and 
the laborer out of this sum has to board himself. Wheat has 
fallen in price at about the same ratio as cotton, and this decline 
in price has not been brought about by overproduction. No one 
can truthfully say that the farmers of this country are in a pros- 
perous condition. Bid hard work they live, and by hard work 
only are they enabled to obtain the absolute necessaries of life. 
They are deprived of many of life's comforts and almost all of its 
luxuries. Their products are used by the nation at large in set- 
m dg gold balances due other countries. 

. Chairman, patriotic appeals go up from gentlemen on the 
other side of this question to save what they are pleased to call 
the honor and credit of the country, but whatit really means is to 
save and make sure the increased and ever increasing unearned 
increment of the bondholder of this country and of Europe. 

Mr. Chairman, the system is wrong and it is sapping the life- 
blood of the people, and year by year plunging them deeper and 
a into debt. How long canitlast? The masses of the people 
of this country are utterly opposed to the sale of bonds now carried 
on by this so-called Democratic Administration, backed up by the 
immense Republican majority inthis House. Youhave thepower 
to stop this issue of bonds, even over the President's veto; if neces- 
sary, to compel the Secretary of the Treasury to use silver dollars, 
as wellas gold dollars, in the redemption of greenbacks and Treas- 
ury notes. But you will not do it; you have taken your stand 
like the President and Secretary of the Treasury and their fol- 
lowers—the money power of the land against the masses of the 

eople. 

7 Chairman, the reason of the frequent changes in the politi- 
cal complexion of this House in the last few years can be written 
in two words, ‘‘hard times.” Dissatisfaction prevailed all over 
the country with the results of the Republican Administration un- 
der Mr. Harrison, anda tidal wave swept it from power. Promises 
of relief were given by the Democratic but these promises 
failed to come up to public e tation. e, a tariff bill was 
passed that partially relieved the ple of the unjust burdens 
placed upon them by long years of high-tariff legislation. But the 
main cause of the cankering disease of the body politic still re- 
mains. Previous to the advent of the present Executive into 

national political life, the voice of the gold bug was rarely ever 

heard in N ranks. The declarations of our party were 
ractically unanimous for righting the great 83 EDO 
by the act of 1873, and for restoring silver to its rig place as 

a money metal in the coi laws of the country. Legislation 

had reduced, almost destroyed, its value. Legislation had outlawed 

it as a money metal. That which was in the power of legislation 

to do was in the power of legislation to undo. ee 
pn could withdraw the ban of outlawry; legislation 
could restore the walue of silver by opening the mints to its free 
and unlimited coinage. That was the position of the Democratic 
as proven by the action of a majority of its Senators and 
tatives in every Congress, save one, since 1873. But in 

1894 a Democratic failed to do its du 1 a free- 

coinage bill—and give the poops full measure of relief which had 

been promised for years, e voice of the cuckoo was heard in 


Democratic councils—the vote of the cuckoo was mingled with 
that of our old Republican enemy. The great Democratic leader 
of tariff reform and the great Republican leader and defender of 
high protection smiled sweetly, one upon the other, and cooed to- 
gether like turtle doves, and their votes were alike cast to issue 
more bonds—gold bonds. 

What joy filled the heart oE 1 8 great Republican leader in the 
divided councils of what should have been a united party is best 
shown by a few remarks made by him in the closing hours of the 
Fifty-third Congress. M 

He said: 

Mr. Speaker, I am somewhat reluctant to address the House because my 
feelings are divided between two emotions. One is a feeling of regret for the 
Democratic party and its position; and the other is a feeling of equal regret 
for the country and its position. 

* * * * + + 2 

I tell you when the people of this country get an opportunity to express 
their opinion of you, you will listen to it more intently than you are listening 
to me, and with sadder hearts than you have y even. 

Not content with what you have done, you have threatened the people of 
this country with yourselves again. Weshall not write your epitaph. That 
has been done by a nearerand dearer. That has been done by the man whose 
name must be affixed to this bill before it can d the statute book. I 


wish I could congratulate the country upon something, with the departure 
of incompetency. 


Those were brave words, Mr. Chairman, and proved to be pro- 
phetic ones. We all know the fate of old dog y when caught 
in bad company. Relief had not come through Democratic agen- 
cies. Thousands of disgusted Democrats refrained from going to 
the polls. The charge of incompetency rang through the land. 
Vainglorious and boasting Republicans proclaimed their ability, 
if once more granted power, to afford the long-promised relief. 

Another tidal wave was the result. The country believed your 

arty, and 150 Republican majority in this House attests that be- 

ief, and now the eyes of the country are upon you. The people 
demand the fulfillment of your boastful promises. 

LU leader, Mr. REED, said in that same speech, on August 
28, 1894: 

We stand in a very peculiar tion to-day. The representative of the 
Democratic party, just chosen ident of the United States, finds himself 
powerless in his t great recommendation to his own party. Were he left 
totheir tender mercies the country would witness the spectacle of the Presi- 
dent of its choice overthrown by the party charged with the country's gov- 
erninent. What wonder, then, that he appeals to the patriotism of LA sede 


party whose patriotism has never been appealed to in vain. 
+ * * * * * * 


What we werein our days of victory the sameare wein our days of defeat— 
champions of true and solid finance. And when the time comes, as it surely 
will, for us to lead this land back to those paths of prosperity which were 
trodden under Republican rule for so many years, we shall take back our 
8 glory, un ed by adversity; our ancient honor, unsullied by 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican party did stand in a peculiar 
position that day, and the peculiarity of the situation is that it 
stands in a very “‘ peculiar position" to-day. According to Mr. 
REED’s statement, a Democratic President is no longer left to the 
**tender mercies" of his own party, but is sheltered under the pro- 
tecting ird of the 150 Republican majority of this House. On 
the financial question he is a Republican President,notours. He 
is the champion of so-called sound money—so are you—which, read 
between the lines, signifies that you are alike the champions of 
the bondholders and money power of Great Britain and America. 

Mr. Chairman, the time has come for the Republican party to 
redeem its promises to lead this land back to those paths of pros- 
perity which were trodden under Republican rule for so many 

ears.” The country is waiting—how tony, how trustfully, 
owimpatiently! Les: waiting, my darling, for thee.” Waiting 
for you to clasp it gently by the hand and lead“ it back to paths 
of prosperity. If you can not find all the ** paths," at least find 
one. Alas, poor country, it will hope and watch and wait in vain! 

The ‘‘ do-nothing " policy prevails, and Republican incompetence 
and madness rule the hour. The country asks for relief, and your 
answer is, Bonds; millions more of bonds.” However, Mr. 
Chairman, it is some relief to know that this miserable bond 
bill—this little puling infant—which came from the loins of its Re- 
publican parent “into this breathing world scarce half made up," 
1s passing—passing away. Its daysarenumbered, and it will soon 
be laid away to rest forever. 


Handle it tenderly, touch it with care, 
Fashioned so slenderly, young and so fair. 


A little stone should be erected to its memory and on it in- 


scribed: 
SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
OF OUR ANGELIC CHERUB, LITTLE DINGLEY BILL. 
Born on the 25th day of December, A. D. 1895, at Washington, D. C., its life 
was short but eventful. Weak and lacking in vigor, scarce 10 days old, it 
was th a message of bonds to the eastern end of the Capitol, where 


carried 
it was cruelly assaulted by brutal Senators with silver clubs, and its young 
life taken away. 
This stone is erected to its memory by its unfortunate parent, NELSON 
DINGLEY, and its loving foster parents, Grover Cleveland and THOMAS 
BRACKETT REED. 


REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 
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Coin Redemption Fund. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM ELLIOTT, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 13, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the 
coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 

Mr. ELLIOTT of South Carolina said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I will vote against the Senate amendment, as I 
have voted against all propositions for the free coinage of silver 
in past years whenever the question came up on its merits. While 
it is, of course, true that the le of the district I have the honor 
to represent are much divided upon this question, yet a great 
majority of them are altogether opposed to any depreciation of 
any part of ourcurrency. They have very bitter recollections of 
the evils of a depreciated currency, and they insist that every dol- 
lar of our curreney shall be kept of the same value as every other 
dollar of it. And I take occasion here to say, Mr. Chairman, in 
view of what has been said elsewhere, that they thoroughly indorse 
and approve the course of the President in the action which he 
has deemed it necessary to take for the preservation of the financial 
honor of the country. They indorse and approve all his steps 
thoroughly; and they do not believe that an esident has ever 
surpassed him in his determination to uphold the honor of the 
country, and to protect in all re ts the interests of the people. 
And I say this not only in behalf of the great majority of the people 
of my district, but as voicing the sentiment of thousands of people 
throughout the State who thoroughly uphold him in his course. 

WHAT IS FREE COINAGE OF SILVER? 

Let us inquire, then, Mr. Chairman, what substantially is the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 as pro- 
vided by the amendment of the Senate. Itisa very different thing 
from the process by which the Government has for many years 
past been coining silver dollars, about 400,000,000 of which have 
entered into our currency and are in daily use by our people. This 
silver has been purchased by the Government at its regular mar- 
ket price and has been coined by the Government for itself and 
not for any private owner. These 1 by the Government 
have always been made within the limits prescribed by the acts of 
Congress, the first the act of 1878, which provided for the pur- 
chase by the Government and coinage during each month of not 
less than $2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 of silver, and the sec- 
ond the Sherman law of 1890, which required the purchase dur- 
ing each month of 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion upon which 
Treasury notes should be issued by the Treasury. 

The currency provided by these acts of Con, is full legal 
tender for the payment of all debts, public and private, and cir- 
culates upon an equality with the rest of our currency, whether 
paper or metallic. It is a well-known fact that to-day, while the 
actual value of the silver in one of our silver dollars is less than 
50 cents, these dollars pass everywhere precisely the same as if 
their intrinsic value was 100 cents. This is due to two causes: 
First, that these silver dollars are received by the Government in 
payment of all dues and are maintained by the Government as of 
equal value with gold; and, second, that the coinage being limited 
by law to a certain amount, the Government is able to maintain 

ilver upon a parity with gold. These purchases of silver were put 
an end to by the act of 1893, and to-day the Government makes no 
purchases of silver. The free and unlimited coinage of silver at 
the rate of 16 to 1 is altogether a different thing from the process 
we have been considering. 

FIFTY-CENT DOLLARS. 

If the Senate amendment becomes a law any person, from any 
country, can take to the mints of the United States silver in un- 
limit quantities, and have what is to-day but 50 cents’ worth of 
silver coined into a dollar. This right is not limited to citizens of 
this country, nor is it limited to the silver product of this country, 
but it can be exercised 115 every person in the world, and the silver 
may be brought from all parts of the earth. There are to-day in 
the world over 84,000, 000,000 in silver, which is nowhere worth 
more than 50 cents on the dollar, and it will be readily seen that, 
if this bill becomes a law, and the owners of silver thereby become 
entitled to receive a dollar for every 50 cents of silver that they 
own, there will be a rush of all the above enormous amount of 
silver upon our mints for coinage. Can any sane person doubt 
that this will be the result? ere else can a man in one day 
and by one act double his possessions? 

No one denies that the intrinsic value of a silver dollar is to-day 


only 50 cents, nor does anyone deny that the owners of silver will 
be swift to avail themselves of such a splendid chance; in fact, the 


whole p of this bill is to enable the owners of silver to do 
this very ti 9 all their silver to the Government mint to 
be coined. e would no longer have a limited amount of silver 
dollars for which the Government would be r msible, as it is 
now, but there would be an unlimited amount of them coined, not 
for the benefit of the Government, but for the sole benefit of the 
owners of silver. Now, while I can readily see why the silver- 
mine owners of the West should be exceedingly anxious to pro- 
cure the of such a law, I fail to see of what advantage it 
would be to the other people of the country who are not silver- 
mine owners. 

How will it benefit, for instance, the cotton growers of South 
Carolina to have the owner of silver get two prices for his prod- 
uct? If such a law were proposed to be passed for the benefit of 
the cotton growers of the South, undoubtedly they would be as 
eager to procure its e as the producers of silver are to have 
this bill fans a law. 0 doubt when the agitation for the free 
coinage of silver began years ago it was advocated solely by the 
silver-mine owners, but they soon were joined in the movement 
by a large number of people who had no such selfish interest, but 
who were then, and are now, acting under an honest conviction 
that free coinage of silver is absolutely necessary to the prosperity 
of the country, and the strength of the movement is indicated by 
-— fact that the bill we are now considering has lately passed the 

ate. 
FALL IN THE PRICE OF PRODUCTS, 


The chief argument in behalf of the free coinage of silver is 
that, ever since silver was limited as to coinage by the United 
States in 1873, there has been a steady fall in the price of all prod- 
ucts and that this fall was due to the alleged demonetization of 
silver. Of course this argument appeals very strongly to the ag- 
ricultural producers of the South and West, and it is in those 
sections of the country that the measure finds its chief support. 


PRICE OF COTTON. 


Taking up the question of the fall of price in cotton, let us see 
what the facts are: The proposition is that as silver has fallen so 
cotton has fallen, and that cotton has fallen becausesilverhas. If 
this were so, no one would be more swift to advocatethis bill than I, 
ifI thought it would bring relief to our farmers, remembering as I 
do that the cotton farmers of South Carolina last year produced 
800,000 bales of cotton. But is it true that cotton has fallen just 
as silver has? Statistics show that in 1886, for example, silver was 
worth 99.4 cents ounce and cotton was worth 9.44 cents a 
pound; while in January just passed silver was worth only 67 
cents an ounce while cotton was worth 8.1 cents a pound. If 
the fall in the price of cotton was due to the fall in the price of 
silver, how is it that during the above period we see that cotton 
uae ae very little, while silver has lost about one-third its 
value 

Furthermore, we find from the tables which I will publish that 
during the four years following 1886 the average prices of cotton 
in New York were 10.25, 10.27, 10.71, and 11.53, while it is a noto- 
rious fact that during all those years silver continued to fall, If 
silver has carried cotton down with it, how is it ible that the 
price of cotton should have continued to rise while at the very 
same time the price of silver kept going down? Again, in 1895, 
cotton fell as low as 6.26 (average) in New York, but it since 
risen to over 8, while there has been no rise whatever in silver. 
Cotton is now higher than it was for seven out of ten years com- 
mencing in 1841, during two of which years, 1842 and 1845, it sold 
as low as 5 cents in New York, and the average price in New 
York for 1845 was only 5.63. In New Orleans in the same year 
it sold as low as 48, and in 1843, in the same place, for 41. 

Now, all this was, of course, long before the alleged demonetiza- 
tion of silver, and yet we see that cotton was then selling for very 
much less than it has brought since 1873. How is it possible to 
reconcile these facts with the theory that as silver has fallen in price, 
so has cotton fallen, and that the fall in the price of cotton is due 
to the fallin the price of silver? Again, taking the fifteen years 
from 1840 to 1855, we find that cotton sold in New York at an 
average of 8.7, while for the five years from 1885 to 1890 the aver- 
age price in New York was 10.4. Now, here we have taken & 
period of fifteen years before the war, quite long enough to make 
à perfectly fair average, and have compared it with a period of 
five recent years, and yet we find that during the last period, since 
1873, the average price was almost 2 cents higher than during the 
first-named period, 

How is it possible, then, to say that the limitation on the coin- 
age of silver has reduced the price of cotton? But it seems to me, 

. Chairman, that it is not necessary to go back so many years 
in order to settle this point, because we have facts all occurring 
within less than two years past which utterly disprove the claim 
made by the advocates of this measure. Everyone remembers 
that, when cotton sold at such fearfullylow prices during the latter 
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THE EXAMPLE OF MEXICO. 


TI will also print the following table showing the increase in 
wages in grains of gold: 


Wages in 1860 and in 1885 in dollars and in grains of gold, and percentage of 
; increase in grains of gold. 


. .00| 16 8.7 öl 

„62 82 10 21.1 a 

00 1.00 17.8 258 45 

.,5 .85 16.7 21.8 31 

1.10 1.263] 2.3 325 15 

s 1.10 1.67 31 43 39 
Leather factgry whiteners and 

717700 i A 1.83 2.75 47.2 70.8 50 

Common laborers ............... 1.00 L50| 2.8] . 7 59 

Blacksmiths 1.50 2.00 W. 7 51.6 3 

Blacksmiths’ strikers . 1.50 25.8 27 50 

Carpenters.............. 1.67 2.00 4 51.6 20 

Machinists tain 1.75 2.25) 45.1] 57.7 3 

Locomotive engineers . — 1 240 3.20 & 82.4 33 

Locomotive firemen ............ 1.20} 1.75] 31 45.2 48 

Average percentage of in- . 
crease in weight of gold. ....]........]........]........].......- 98 


The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] in his speech Tee 
day read from an article in the North American Review by the 
Mexican minister, Mr. Romero, for the purpose of showing how 
prosperous Mexico was because of the coinage of silver, the 
object of the article being to show that products brought a higher 
price in Mexico than in this country. After stating the alleged 
advantages that Mexico enjoys from being on a silver basis, what 
does Mr. Romero say on this question of wages? 


Although our wages are low— 


he says— 
there has been in recent years a marked tendency to their increase. 


Wages are low,“ even in silver currency, he has to admit, and 
the best that can be said for any improvement is that there has 
been in recent years **a marked tendency to their increase "—not 
an actual increase, it seems, but only a tendency " in that direc- 
tion. And this is true, Mr. Chairman, of every country which is 
on a silver basis. Is that the condition of things that gentlemen 
desire to establish in this country when they cite to us the examples 
of these silver countries? Do they want all products, the food 
that a man eats, the clothing that he wears, everything that 
he consumes to be high, leaving labor alone to be low—labor 
that produces them all? 

JAPAN. 

How is it in Japan, the most advanced of all the silver coun- 

tries? Ihave heresome statistics, taken from the January bulletin 
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of the Department of Labor, showing the condition of things as to 
Boo in that country, the 1 being in ATER MON ; cm 
without stopping to di em, will again w. er gen 
men desire 3 our labor to such a condition? 


Daily rates of wages, Japan. 


.8 


* 
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ers (women, 
Weavers (women) 


W. paid by 
21 cents in United States currency. This is received by men who are experts 
in handling tea and have acquired their proficiency 


long years of experience. 
© lowest wages are paid to young boys and girls who pick over the tea 
tances. They receive 13 
their rest- 


leaves to remove the stems other foreign su 
sen (6) ente) a day for about twelve hours work, not including 


f the entire force in theestablishment, 20 are d 21 cents (United States 
currency) a day, 90 are paid 18 cents, 50 are paid 15 cents, 335 are paid 12 cents, 
FFF 30 are 6} cents—and they 

ves. 


THE CRIME OF 1873. 


Mr. Chairman, there has been throughout the discussion of this 
subject a great deal of denunciation of the manner in which the 
act of 1873 was passed. It is alleged that the act was secretly 


by Congress; that while its sole p was to demonetize 
silver, this p was carefully concealed; that demonetization 
was brought about through a conspiracy on the part of interested 


persons, and that the prime movers in the matter were substan- 
tially criminals, and all this is urged as an additional reason why 
the alleged wrong then done should be now righted. If we are 
satisfied that at this time and under existing conditions the free 
coinage of silver would be a bad thing for our eng we ought 
not to enact it intolaw simply because, as is alleged, silver was 
ODE demonetized twenty-odd years ago. 
1873 the silver dollar was intrinsically worth about 3 per 
cent more than the gold dollar, and it may have an unwise 
step to have then limited the coi of silver, but is the fact that 
the legislation was then improperly procured any argument to 
reestablish at this day the old law when the silver dollar, instead 
of being more valuable intrinsically than the gold dollar, is now 
worth only one-half as much? If we are satisfied that free coin- 
age at this day would be disastrous to the country, should we go 
to work to ruin the people of to-day in order to right a wron; 
alleged to have been done nearly a quarter of a century ago 
This would seem to dispose of this charge from a practical stand- 
point, but so much has been said about this matter, with a view 
of arousing the indignation of our people and enlisting them in 
behalf of the free-coinage movement, that it seems necessary to 
pive facts haring Be se the charge, and to let the opie judge 
or themselyes w er the charge is sustained. speech 
made by Mr. Carlisle at Covington in May last there is an utter 
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refutation of this charge, and I can not do better than to here 
copy what he says on the subject: 
THE BILL WAS PENDING IN CONGRESS FIVE SESSIONS. 

That bill was pending in Congress for nearly three years and was under 
consideration during five sessions of that body; it wasdistinctly recommended 
in two reports of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Director of the Mint, 
and it was officially printed and laid on the desks of members of the House and 
of the Senate t! n different times before memes vote wastakenonit. It 
was read at | in the open Senate several es, and in the House at least 
once, as shown by the record; it was reported from committees seven times, 
and the discussion upon it in the House fills 66 columns of the Congressional 
Globe, and in the Senate 78columns. As first reported to the Senate and passed 
DY that body in pi see A 1871, the bill did not provide for the coinage of any 

ver dollar whatever, but expressly limited the coinage of that metal to sub- 

pieces—half do quarters, and dimes. 

In form, without any 1 for the coinage of any kind of silver 
dollar, the bill was passed in the Senate on the 10th day of January, 1871, upon 
the of the yeas and nays, and the record shows that_the two Senators 
from Kentucky, Hon. Garrett Davis and Hon. Thomas C. McCreery, the dis- 
tinguished Democratic Senator from Ohio, Hon. Allen G. Thurman, the pres- 
ent Senator from Nevada, Hon. WILLIAM M. STEWART, ther with all the 
other Senators from the Pacific Slope, voted in the affirmative, while Senator 
SHERMAN, Senator MORRILL, and 12 others voted in the negative. The rea- 
son given b Mr. SHERMAN for young A A, the bill was that the Senate 
had, in nc Be tothe demands of the Senators from the Pacific Coast, so 
amended the bill, after it was re from the committee, as to abolish 
the charge of one-fifth of 1 percent for coining gold, thus making the coinage 
of that metal entirely free. 

The bill went to the House of Representatives, but it was not disposed of 
during that Congress, and at the first session of the next Congress Mr. Kelley, 
of Pennsylvania, introduced it in the House and it was referred to a Somn - 
tee. So far as the coinage of the silver dollar was affected, the bill introduced 
by him was precisely the same as the one that had d the Senate—that is, 
it cet egy hog for such a coin. However, when the bill was finally re- 


po: from the committee to the House it was so amended as to pro- 
vide for the co: of a subsidiary piece, to be called a dollar, and to contain 
984 ins of s silver, the same as the French 5-franc piece, and it was 


to be a legal tender to the extent of $5, and no more. In this form it passed 
the House by a very large majority—in fact, the opposition to it was so weak 
that the yeas and nays were not even called. 
'The Senate struck out the 5-franc subsidiary dollar and substituted for it 
another subsidiary coin, called the trade dollar, containing 420 grains of 
standard silver, and provided that it should bea legal tender to the amount 
of $5 and no more. committee of conference was appointed, the Senate 


amendment was to, and the bill became a law by the approval of Presi- 
dent Grant on the day of February,1873. This brief historical statement 
of the p: which is fully sustained by the official record, shows that 
it was well und in Con; that the old standard silver dollar of 412} 


gress 
grains was not to be tbereafter coined at our mints, and that the only differ- 
ence of opinion that ever existed, even temporarily, between the Senate and 
House was whether they would substitute in its 


e n subsi coin con- 


taing 384 grains or a subsidi: coin containin grains of silver. Noprop- 
osition was made in either y to continue the poinage of the old dollar or 
» m — any silver coin the unit of value or a full legal tender in the payment 


Is it conceivable that, after all this has been done in both Houses 
of Congress, anyone can believe that the silver dollar was left out 
of our mintage laws secretly and without the knowledge of men 
who took part in these proceedings? It may be true, as alleged, 
that some distingui men then in Congress were not aware 
that the silver dollar was omitted from the law; but if such be 
the case it must have been due to the fact that they felt no con- 
cern in that particular subject, precisely as others felt no con- 
cern about it, for the very good reason that silver was not then in 
circulation, and probably not one man then in Congress had ever 
seen a silver dollar of the United States. Anditseemsimpossible 
to imagine any sinister motive that could have influenced the 
promoters of this legislation when it is remembered that the sil- 
He 3 was then actually worth 3 cents more than the gold 

ollar. 

In addition to what Mr. Carlisle has said I beg to quote the fol- 
lowing from the report on the subject made by Deputy Comp- 
iroller John J. Knox to the Secretary of the E eese d and by him 
transmitted to Congress with a draft of the proposed act 


COMPTROLLER KNOX'S RECOMMENDATION. 


The of the silver dollar piece, the history of which is here given, is 
discontinued in the proposed bill It is by existing law the dollar 1 bep 
assuming the value of ps to be fifteen and one-half times that of silver, bein; 
about the mean ratio for the past six years, is worth in gold a premium o 
about 3 per cent (its value being 103.12) and intrinsically more than 7 per 
cent premium in our other silver coin, its value thus being 107.42. The pres- 
ent laws e MY authorize both a gold dollar unit and a silver dollar 
unit, differing from each other in intrinsic value. The present gold dollar 

is made the dollar unitin the proposed bill, and the silver dollar piece 
discontinued. If, however, such a coin is authorized it should be issued 
only as a commercial dollar, not as a standard unit of account, and of the 
exact value of the Mexican dollar which is the favorite for circulation in 
China and Japan and other Oriental countries. 


ACTION OF SECRETARY OF TREASURY. 

In transmitting to Congress the proposed bill the Secretary of 
the Treasury called special attention to Mr. Knox's report, stating 
that it gave a concise statement of the various amendments 
proposed to existing laws and the necessity for the change recom- 
mended." Here we have not only the report of Mr. Knox, stating 
distinctly that the coin: of the silver dollar piece was discon- 
tinued by the proposed bill, but the Secretary of the Treasury,in 
addition, called attention to the report as giving a statement of 
the changes and the necessity for the same. How is it 


possible under these circumstances to charge that the law was 
passed by stealth? The conclusion is irresistible that either gen- 
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tlemen then in Congress did know of the proposed change or that 
it was a matter of so little consequence that it failed to attract 


attention. And to show what different opinions gentlemen who 
are now conspicuous advocates of the free coinage of silver then 
held from what they now express on this subject, I will quote the 
following from what Mr. STEWART, Senator from Nevada, said on 
February 11, 1874, as appears by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


SENATOR STEWART'S VIEWS ON GOLD. 


Iwant the standard gold and no paper money not redeemable in gold; no 
paper money the value of which isnot ascertained, no paper money that will 
organize a gold board to speculate in it. 


And on the 20th of February of the same year he said: 


By this proce we shall come to & specie basis, and when the laboring man 

receives the dollar it will have the purchasing power of the dollar, and he will 

not be called upon to do what is impossible for him or the producing classes 

to do figure upon the exchanges, figure upon the fluctuations, figure upon the 

gambling in New York; but he will know what his money is worth. Gold is 

pe = en standard of the world. Everybody knows what a dollar in gold 
wo 


These remarks were, of course, not made upon the act that we 
have been considering, but they, nevertheless, show what an ex- 
traordinary revolution has since taken place on this subject in the 
minds of gentlemen from the West. 


SENATOR JONE'S VIEWS. 


In the first session of the Forty-third Congress Senator Johx P. 
JONES used the following language, as appears from the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 1, part 2: 

Does this Congress mean now to leave entirely out of view and discard for- 
over a standard of value? Did any Mere aig? accumulate wealth, achieve 
pues. or attain a high civilization without such a standard? And what 

ut gold can be that standard? What other thing on earth possesses the 
requisite qualities? Gold is the articulation of commerce. It is the most 

nt agent of civilization. It is gold that has lifted the nations from bar- 
Barn So exact a measure is it of human effort that when it is exclusively 
used asa money it teaches the very habit of honesty. It neither deals in 
nor tolerates pretenses. Itcan not lie. It keeps its pro ch 
and poor alike. 


TRUE INWARDNESS OF DEMAND FOR FREE COINAGE. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, who can doubt that, if silver had retained 
the value it then had, we would never have heard a word from 
these tlemen about its free coinage; that they would still be 
proclaiming that gold is the universal standard of the world.” 
* It can not lie; it keeps its promises to rich and poor alike.” 
Itis as certain as anything can be in this world that the atti- 
tude of the silver-mine owners with reference to free coinage was 
taken simply and solely because of its fall in value; because, in- 
stead of being more valuable than gold, it soon fell below gold 
and has ever since continued to fall. If silver had retained Hà 
then value of 3 per cent higher than gold, or if it had fallen to the 
price of gold and had there remained, there would have been no 
special advantage to the owner of silver to take it to the mints to 
be coined, because the owner would have received from the mint 
in the dollar that was given him only the market value of his 
silver; but as soon as silver commenced to fall immediately the 
silver-mine owner saw that at no other place in the world except 
the Government mint could he put in silver less than a dollar in 
value and take out a full dollar. 

Hence we find that at about 1876, when silver had commenced 
to fall ee qoos d in its market value, we heard for the first time 
the demand e for its free coinage, and from that day to this, 
the greater the price has fallen,the louder has been the cry for its 
free coinage. And to-day, when the silver in a dollar is worth 
only about 50 cents, we see progressing the most active fight on 
this line that has ever been waged. Can anyone doubt that if the 
coinageof gold had been limited in 1873 and gold had depreciated 
in value, and silver had been retained as the standard of value, 
we would have heard, and would still hear, just as vigorous a de- 
mand made by the miners of gold for its free coinage as has been 
made by the owners of silver for its free coinage? It is interest- 
ing to fancy how our friends on the other side of this question 
would have coined for their opponents, if gold were the cheaper 
metal, a new Meu of abuse and derision. Instead of bein 
“gold bugs" we would have been“ silver bugs," and we can wel 
imagine with what unction they would have told us that we were 
oppressing the farmers and laboring men of the country by dis- 
criminating against this ‘articulation of commerce," this most 
potent agent of civilization," this precious thing that has lifted 
the nations from barbarism "—the one thing that **can not lie," 
that ‘‘ keeps its promises to rich and poor alike.” 

The only difference would have been that the fight for free coin- 
age of gold would have been made by the owners of gold, whereas 
the present fight is urged on by the owners of silver. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, while I do not doubt for a moment that the fight for 
free coinage of silver was begun, and has since been constantly 
carried on, D7 te owners of silver for their personal benefit, I do 
not wish to understood as imputing any such motive to the 
great mass of the supporters of the movement who have no such 
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selfish interest. The and friendship which I entertain for 
the advocates of this measure on this floor make it almost unnec- 
essary that I should disclaim any such A I know that 
they honestly believe in this doctrine and that they are convinced 
in their own minds that, if adopted, it would be greatly to the 
benefit of our people. Their mistake lies, in my judgment, in hav- 
ing been induced by the vociferous cries of the silver owners that 
relief could be found in a depreciated currency. 
SILVER CIRCULATION IN 1893. 

As the advocates of free coinage of silver have imputed all 
manner of disastrous results to the limitation of its coinage in 
1878 on the ground that our people have not been allowed the 
free use of silver money, let us see what was the condition of sil- 
ver circulation at that day and what it is now. In 1873 there 
was not a dollar of silver in circulation of any sort, nor had there 
been any for at least ten years. To-day we have nearly four hun- 
dred milli ions of silver in fulllegal tender and seventy-seven mil- 
lions in subsidiary coin. How, then, can it be charged that, by the 
act of 1873, the great mass of the people were injured by being 
deprived of the use of silver, when, at that day, there was not a 
dollar of it in use, while, since 1878, we have been constantly add- 
ing to our stock of silver until it now amounts to the above 
enormous sum? From the loud complaints that have been made 
anyone would haye pose that, for every year of our national 
existence, the United States had been hard at work coining silver 
dollars, whereas the truth is that, in the whole previous history 
of the Government, we had coined only the pitiful sum of $8,030,- 
000 in silver dollars. 

$400,000,000 AGAINST $8,050,000. 

Now, since 1878, there have been coined the enormous sum of 
$397 ,652,873 in full legal-tender standard silver dollars. Thus we 
find a coinage of nearly four hundred millions in about fifteen 
years, against a coinage of $8,030,000 in eighty-nine years—nearly 


times as much in the one case as in the other. 
this condition of things, it is impossible to conceive what objec- 


Now, under 


tion the advocates of silver free coinage, except the silver-mine 
owners, can have to our silver currency, except that the Govern- 
ment does not allow it to be depreciated in value, but maintains 
it at full parity with gold. Of course, the owners of silver 
would be very glad to be allowed to go to the mint and, by f 

a half dollar, take out a full dollar, but this motive, as I have 
said, does not affect the great mass of the supporters of free coin- 
age, and I am utterly at a loss to see what can be the object of 
this latter class to get into circulation a cheap dollar, which in 
my judgment would be the most deplorable affliction that could 
befall our people. 

$1,260,937,506 AGAINST $135,000,000. 

Leaving for the present the question of the condition of the 
country as to silver alone in 1873 and at the present time, and 
taking up the question of the difference in our condition as to both 
gold and silver then and now, we find from the statistics that 
there was in the United States in 1873, in and out of the Treasury, 
only $135,000,000 in coin, whereas in 1895 there was the enormous 
sum of $1,260,937,506 in coin. If our alleged prosperity before 
1873 was due to the fact that we then had free coinage of both 
gold and silver, whereas we are now suffering all manner of dis- 
asters because there is no longer free coinage of silver, how does 
it happen that we then had only $135,000,000 in both coins, whereas 
we now have over a billion of the same? 

PER CAPITA CIRCULATION, 


And if we take all of our circulation, in both coin and paper 
money, instead of confining tt to coin alone, we will find from the 
tables which I will print that in 1873 our entire circulation was 
$18.04 per capita, whereas in 1894, during the worst period of our 
late depression, our circulation was as high as $24.28—greater than 
the circulation of any country except France, 


Specie and bank-note circulation of the United States in the years specified from 1800 to 1859. 
[Prepared by Loans and Currency Division, Treasury Department.] 


1800 $10,500,000 | $17,500,000 „000,000 | *$1,500,000 | $25,500,000 | 5,308,483 | $4.99 
1810. - 28,000,000 | "30,000,000 | "58,000,000 | 53,000,000 | 55,000,000 | — 7,239,881 | 7.00 
1890. - 44,800,000 | 94,300,000 | 69,100,000 | *2:000,000 | 67,105,000 | — 9,633,892 | 6.96 
7ͤ Sic SGN eto ds e coc Crea pcm 61,000,000 | 33,100,000 | 93,100,000 | — 5,150,700 | 87,944,295 | 12,806,020 | — 6.69 
177 STE A te eer 87,000,000 | 32,100,000 | 109,100,000 | — 6,014,540 | 93,085,460 | 13,221,000 | 7.04 
1832.. 91,500,000 | 90,400,000 | 121,900,000 | — 4,502,914 | 117.397.086 | 13,599,000 | 8.64 
7 E a a E a NN 91,500,000 | 30,650,000 | 122,150,000 | 2,011,778 | 120,138,222 | 13,974,000 8.60 
1834.. 506 94,839,570 | 41,000,000 | 135,839,570 | 11,702,905 | 124.138.665 | 14,372,000 | 8.64 
1835.. 201 103,692,495 | 51,000,000 | 154 692,405 | 8,892,858 | 145,799,637 60% 9.85 
1838 713 | 140,301,088 | 65,000,000 | 205,301,088 | 5.000. 000 | 200,301, 038 000| 13.17 
1837 788 | 149,185,890 | 73,000,000 | 222,185,890 | #5,000,000 | 217,185, 890 (0| 13.87 
1838 829| 116,138,910 | 87,500,000 | 208,638,910 | 5,000,000 | 198. 638,910 12.33 
1839. 840 | 135,170,995 | 87,000,000 | 222,170,995 | 2.400. 962 13.20 
e 901 | 106,968,572 | 83,000,000 | 180. 808.572 — 3,663, 084 10.91 
. 7 107.20 211 80,000,000 | 187,290, 214 987,345 10.59 
OU EE Gro EDS EY BPRS Dae OE N 692| 83,734,011 | 80,000,000 | 163,724, 011 230, 484 9.02 
1843. eoi | 53,563,608 | 90,000,000 | 148,563,608 | — 1,449, 472 7.87 
1844. 696 | 75,167,646 | 100,000,000 | 175,167,646 | — 7,857, 380 8.68 
1845. 707 | 89,008,711 | 986,00,000 | 185,608,711 | — 7,053,306 8.95 
1846. 707 | 105,552,427 | 97,000,000 | 202,552,427 | — 9,126,439 9.43 
1847. 715 | 105,519,765 | 120,000,000 | 225,519,766 | — 1,701,251 "43,000 | 10.59 
1848. T51 1.24% | 112,000,000 240, 546,001 8 31,805,000 10.66 
ETIT T82 | 114,743,415 | 120,000,000 | 234,743,415 | — 2,154,904 52,489,000 | 10.84 
77 S EN E LENE IED 824 | 131,306,526 | 154,000,000 | 285,365,520 | — 6,004, 544 53,191,876 | 12.02 
1861 879 | 155,165,251 | 186,000,000 | 341,165,251 | 10,911, 646 23,905,000 | 13.76 
777 Ace tbi eA Ce Gb eee eee det A 171,673, 204, 000,000 | 375,673,000 | 14,632. 138 2589.00 | 1463 
1777700 ĩð1 ß 188.181. 238,000,000 | 424, 181,000 | 21,912, 93 95,615,000 | 15.80 
1854 1,208 | 204,689; 241,000,000 445,689,207 | 30,137,967 20,433,000 18.10 
1855 1,907 | 186,952,223 | 250,000,000 | 435,952,223 | 18,931,910 27,256,000 | 15.34 
1856 1,398 | 195,747,950 | 250,000,000 | 445,747,950 | — 19,901,325 98,083,000 | 15.18 
1857 1,416 | 214,778,82 | 260,000,000 | 474,778,822 | 17.710,11 98,916,000 | 15.81 
1858 1,42 208,344 | 200,000,000 | 415,208,344 | — 6,398,310 29,753,000 | 13.78 
77 A uU CO ea eR KU DER DEUM 1,476 | 193,308,818 | 250,000,000 443,500,818 4 ü 50,506,000 14.35 


* Specie in Treasury estimated. 


Coin and paper circulation of the United States on June 30, from 1860 to 1895, inclusive. 


Coin in United Money 
States. in. Paper mone € banion; U Med 
Year. eluding bul- | in United | Total money. more Circulation. | Population. — 

ion in States. EY a 
easury. pt 

$235, 000, 000 $207, 102, 477 $442, 102, 477 $6, 695, 25 $455, 407, 252 31, 443,321 $14.06 $13.85 

250, 000, 000 202, 005, 7 452, 005, 767 3, 600, 000. 448, 405, 767 32, 064, 000 14.09 13.98 

25, 000, 000 833, 452, 079 858, 452, 079 223,154, 335 334, 697, 7 32, 704,000 10.96 10.23 

25, 000, 000 049, 867, 283 674, 807, 283 19,413, 245 595, 394, 038 33, 305, 000 20.23 17.84 

25, 000, 000 680, 588, 067 705, 588, 067 35, 916, 589 669, 611,478 34, 046, 000 20.72 19.67 

25, 000, 000 145, 129, 755 710, 129, 155 55, 426, 760 714. 702, 995 234,715, 000 22.16 20.51 

25, 000, 000 729,327, 254 151,327, 254 $0, 839, 010 6073, 488, 244 35, 469, 000 21.27 18.99 

25, 000, 000 103, 200, 612 728, 200, 612 66, 208, 543 ,992, 069 36, 211,000 20.11 18.28 

25, 000, 000 691,553,578 216, 553, 578 96,449, 017 680, 103, 661 38, 973, 009 19.38 18.39 

25, 000, 000 690, 351, 180 115,351, 180 50, 898, 289 664, 452, 891 37, 758, 000 18.95 17.00 

25,000, 000 697, 868, 461 122, 868, 461 47, 655, 667 675, 212, 794 38, 558, 371 18.73 17.50 


[Prepared by Loans and Currency Division, Treasury Department.] 
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Coin and paper circulation of the United States on June 30, from 1850 to 1895, inclusive—Continued. 


Tan won ae rae REE ee Pe ne EATER $25,000,000 | $716,812, 174 
888 25,000,000 | — "731, T21, 585 
18:3. - 25,000,000 | — 749,445, 610 
1874 25,000,000 781,024, 781 
1875. 25,000,000 [3.273.500 
1876. 52,418,721 | 728, 284, 550 
[T EE SIS Oe E 65,837,506 | 697,216,341 
1878. 102,047,907 | 689, 205, 669 
1879. 357, 288,178 | 694, 253, 353 
1880. 494,363,884] 711,565,313 
1881 647,868,682 | — 758,672, 141 
FF.. S UI NU RSS v ice 703,974,839 | ` 776,556, 880 
189... 169, 740, 048 873, 740. 768 
1884. 801,068,989 | 904, 385, 250 
1885... 872,175, 823 145, 482, 513 
1886... 903,027,384 | ^ 905.232.390 
IS87. 1,007,513,901 | — 892,923, 771 
1888. 1,092391,090 | 970, 581, 259 
1889. 1, 100.612.434 | — 947,729, 217 
1890. 1.122, 471,638 | _ 991,754 521 
1891- 1,163, 185,054 | 1, 032, 089, 021 
1892... 1,22, 854,331 | 1,139,745, 170 
1893.. 1,213,413,584 | 1, 109,988, 803 
pT T — 1,251,549, 158 | 1, 188, 891, 623 
vr GRINS EIS N A ONE AEA 1, 260, 987, 506 | 1,137,019, 914 
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only coin included in the above statement from 1902 to 1575, 


ore 2.—In 1876 rein) 
0 


Nore 3.— The coinage dard 


in this statement from and after that date. 


ARGUMENT AGAINST FREE COINAGE. 
Looking, therefore, at the question from any aper. gow I can 
not for the life of me see how we were any better off in 1873 in 
the matter of currency than we now are. 

Having, up to this time, considered only the ar; ents urged 
5 now discuss, as fully as the time 
at my command will permit, the reasons Which, to my mind, 
"d make it most disastrous to enact this measure into law. 

SILVER MONOMETALISM. 

My first objection is that the free coinage of silver as proposed 
would drive out of the country the $625,000,000 of gold which we 
have. Gentlemen on the other side of this question strenuously 
assert that this result would not follow; but if we will have any 
regard for what has universally occurred under similar circum- 
stances in other countries, and also in our own, it seems impos- 
sible that there could beany result except that gold would at once 
disappear. 

The universal experience of mankind has been that where one 
of two coins is overvalued relatively to the other, and both made 
a legal tender with free coinage to both on the same terms, the 
coin which is so undervalued will disappear from circulation. 
Taking up the history of our own country alone, we will find that 
this t has invariably happened whenever such conditions 
existed, and in cases even where the difference in value was insig- 

i t. In 1792 we first fixed the ratio between gold and silver 
at 15 to 1, when in fact the market value was about 15} to 1, and 
the effect of thisinsignificant overvaluationof silver sentour gold 
out of circulation, and it continued out of circulation until 1537, 
when a law was changing the ratio to16 to 1 for the express 

, as declared by the statesmen of that day, of bringing 
gold back into circulation. ; 

But in their anxiety to secure this result they undervalued 
ps to a slight extent, whereupon silver immediately disappeared 

m circulation and, substantially, we had a circulation only of 

ld for the next forty years. There is nowhere any dispute about 

ese facts, and we are driven to the conclusion that the same 
thing will happen again under similar circumstances as has hap- 

ed in every instance recorded in history. Now, what do our 
Friends on the other side ask us to do in this matter of the ratio 
between gold and silver? They are insisting that the ratio shall 
still be kept at 16 to 1, although the market price of silver oer 
where in the world to-day shows that the proper ratio should 
about 82 of silver to 1 of gold, which would make the enormous 
overvaluation of silver of 100 cent. 

Can anyone doubt that gold would instantly disappear? Can 
we, as reasonable persons, believe that what has always happened 
in the case of a very slight overvaluation will not instantly come 
about when there is this unheard-of overvaluation? There is no 


1 1879. During the greater 


inc ve. 
silver in came into use, and is included in this statement, 8 year. 
rer dollars begat in 1878 under the act of February 23, T 
Nore 4.—Specie payments were resumed January 1, 1879, and all gold and silver coins, as well as gold and silver bullion in the Treasury, are included 


bullion, 
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$741,812, $25, 923, 715, 889, 005 39 000 
702, 721, 565 24,412,016 738, 309, 540 40, 000 18.10 
774,445, 610 22,563, SUL 751,881, 809 41,677,000 18.58 18.04 
806, 024, 781 29,941, 750 776, 083, (31 42, 196, 000 18.83 18.13 
798, 213, 509 44,111,562 Tt, 101, 047 43, 951, 000 18.16 17.16 
790, 683, 284 63, 073, 800 121, 000, 388 45, 137, 000 17.52 16.12 
163, 053, 847 40, 738, 964 TZ, 314, 883 46, 353, 000 16.46 15.58 
791, 253,576 62, 120, 942 729, 152,634 47, 598, 000 16. @ . 15.32 
1,051, 521, 541 2:22, 889, 748 818, 631, 783 48, 866, 000 21.52 15.75 
1,205, 929, 197 232, 546, 960 918, 382, 228 50, 155, 783 24.04 19.41 
1, 406, 541, 823 292,308,704 | 1,114,238, 119 51,316, 000 27.41 21.71 
1,450,531, 719 306,241,300 | 1,171.290,419 52, 495, 000 28.20 2.87 
1, 643, 489, 816 413,184,120 | 1,290, 305,098 53, 695, 000 30.60 22.91 
1, 705, 451, 198 461,528,220 | 1,243,925, 969 54,911, 000 51.06 2.05 
1, 817,058, 326 525,089, 721 | 1,292, 568,615 56, 148, 000 32.37 23.02 
1, 808, 559, 694 555,850,169 | 1,252, 700, 525 57, 404, 000 31.50 21.82 
1,900, 442, 072 582,908,529 | 1,317,539, 143 58, 680, 000 92.29 22.45 
2, 062, 955, 949 690,785,079 | 1,372, 170,870 59,974, 000 34.39 22.88 
2,075,350, 711 694, 980,062 | 1,380,361, 649 61, 289,000 33.88 2.52 
2, 144, 226, 159 714, 974, 880 429,251, 270 62,022, 250 94.21 22.82 
2,195, 224, 015 697, 783,368 | 1,497,440, 707 63, 975, 000 34.31 23.41 
2, 872, 599, 501 771,252,314 | 1,001, 847, 187 65, 520, 000 35.21 24.54 
2,223, 402, 392- 726,701,147 | 1,596, 701, 245 66, 46,000 34.70 23.85 
2,420,424, 791 750, 626,073 | 1,600, 808, 708 68, 397, 000 35.39 24.28 
2,898, 607, 420 796,038,947 | 1,601,908, 473 69, 878,000 91.33 22.93 


3 


that period gold and silver coins were 
rculation was generally about $25,000,000. Tait pete amount is the 


mystery about this law, nothing whatever about it that is not 
easily understood; there is the very best of reasons at the bottom 
of it, and hence it is that we find the same thing always occurring 
under the same circumstances. That reason is that 1f a man has 
two kinds of money with which to pay for what he buys, one of 
them worth much less than the other, he will inevitably pay out 
that which is of the least value and retain the other. And when 
Heid ere in the community does this the necessary effect is that 
the better money ceases to circulate and is either hoarded by the 
people or kept locked up in the banks. And this is especially apt 
to happen when there is agitation about the currency and danger 
of a crisis in financial matters. 
THE CURSE OF FREE COINAGE AGITATION, 

It is the belief of weny people whose opinions are entitled to 
the highest respect that the trouble we are now having with our 
financial affairs—the continual rush on the Treasury to get gold— 
is due to the agitation of the free-silver question and to the enor- 
mous additions we have made to our silver currency, and there is 
no doubt whatever in my mind that such is the case. Not many 
years ago there was, as everyone knows, a great deal of gold in 
circulation—who sees any of it now? It has gone out of circula- 
tion; it is hoarded and treasured up and is so eagerly sought after 
that it is now costing the Government millions of dollars every 
year to keep enough gold in the Treasury to redeem its notes. 

Now,if such a condition exists from the additions already made 
to our silver currency, allof it maintained by the Government at 
an equal value with gold, and from the mere apprehension that 
the country will be flooded with silver through free coinage, what 
may we not expect if the silver agitators their way and free 
and unlimited coinage of silver was an accomplished fact? Un- 
doubtedly we would immediately fall into silver monometallism 
and bea silver country like Mexico, China, and Japan. Nor do 
the advocates of this bill deny that such would be the case. On 
the contrary, so far from denying it they are anxious to bring 
about just that result. 

EFFECT ON THE COTTON PLANTER. 

Ican not understand, Mr. Chairman, why the representatives 
of the cotton-producing States of the South should think that this 
mensure will be of advantage to their constituents. With whom 
do we deal? Where do we send our products—the enormous crop 
which we yearly make, far exceeding in quantity what this country 
can consume? Do we deal with silver countries? Do we deal 
with China, Japan, and Mexico? Why,no. 

GOLD COUNTRIES OUR BEST CUSTOMERS. 

All of our surplus cotton is substantially sent to the gold 
countries of Europe, to Great Britain, Germany, and France. 
When we consider the vast quantity of cotton shipped to those 
countriesI can not understand how gentlemen can maintain that 
it is to our interest to have a currency system entirely opposed 
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to that which they are using. During last year we shipped to 
those countries the following enormous quantities of cotton: 


United Ki m. 
FFC 
France 


In addition to this, we sold to France 5,044 bales of sea island 
cotton, worth $354,323, and to the United Kingdom 33,912 bales, 
worth $2,404,595; sustantially all the sea island cotton that we 
sold to foreign countries. This is what we sold to only three of 
the gold countries, without taking into consideration the sales to 
the various other gold countries of less im ce. Now, what 
cotton did we sell silver countries during the same period? 


SILVER COUNTRIES OUR WORST CUSTOMERS. 


It does not appear that we sold a bale to China, and to Mexico and | 


Japan together we sold only 93,261 bales. Now, What would be 
the result to the cotton farmers of the South if this country is 
placed upon a silver basis while the countries with which they 
chiefly deal areona gold basis? Everybody knows that the price of 
our cotton is fixed in Liv 1 cotton 
made in this country is e on the basis of Liverpool prices, and 
that not a single cotton buyer in this country bids on cotton until 
he knows what the price is in Liverpool that day. 

But the Live price would be in gold, and the American 

ice would be in silver, and the cotton buyer would not only have 

figure on a possible fall in the price of cotton, but on a ge 
also in the price of silver, and there would thus be two chances 
to be taken in the transaction instead of only one, as there is now. 
Would the cotton buyer himself assume either of these risks? Cer- 
tainly not. He d take neither risk, and would make such a 
difference in the price paid the farmer as would make himself safe 
in the transaction. 
FIGURE ON THE EXCHANGE, FIGURE ON THE FLUCTUATIONS, FIGURE ON 

THE GAMBLING. 

What chance would the farmer stand in business conducted in 
that way? As Senator STEWART, the great silver leader, said in 
the speech from which we have above quoted, he would have to 
figure upon the exchanges, upon the fluctuations, figure 
upon the gambling"; and in all of this he would be no match for 
the cotton buyer, whose business it would be to be thoroughly in- 
formed on such matters. How many farmers would have 
time to spare from their legitimate business to be making all 
these calculations? And if he had, what information could he 
get as to the price of cotton and the price of silver in London? 

There would be constant worry, friction, and uncertainty, all of 
which would react against the farmer. In ordinary life nothing 
is considered more important with a business man than for him 
to retain his best customers and to make his deali with them 
as easy and pleasant as possible; but, if our silver friends are al- 
lowed to have their way, this plain and sensible rule would have 
to be violated by ev farmer in the South. Great Britain and 
the other countries I have mentioned are the farmers’ best cus- 
tomers; they generally buy about two-thirds of our whole cotton 
crop, and it would certainly seem to be to the interest of the farmer 
to keep these good customers, and to have the business transac- 
tions between them made as easy and simple as possible. But if 
this country were placed upon a silver basis not a bale of cotton 
could be sold without the farmer being involved in all these diffi- 
culties Lhavementioned. Has he not a y enough to do to raise 
his crop and prepare it for market without ass these addi- 
tional burdens? And by no possibility could he derive any benefit 
from such a condition of things, for if he got a high price im silver 
for his cotton he would of course have to pay a correspondingly 
high price for everything that he bonght. 

Jan the farmer possibly believe that what he has to sell will alone 
increase in price, while prices of nothing else will rise? If he 
gets more for his cotton in silver, will he not have to pay more for 
4 of eel he a And he must bear in mind what isa very 
sad but nevertheless an undeniable fact, that what he has to 

buy is always fixed by the seller, while the price of his cotton is 
not fixed by himself, but by the buyer—a result arising out of the 
fact that its price is fixed 5 thousands of miles beyond 
his reach. And here again he will find the rule operating €— 
him that, whether buying or selling, he will have to pa or all 
the risks and chances arising out of a depreciating and fluctuating 
currency. 

I have dwelt, Mr. Chairman, at length on the effect this leg- 
‘islation would have on the cotton planter, because he has m 

deepest sympathies, my interests are all the same as his, and 
believe I know enough about his business and his needs to enable 
me to judge intelligibly what will hurt or help him, No doubt I 


would please him better for the time being if I were to tell him 
that the of this bill would give him two prices for his’ 
cotton, and that I would, therefore, vote for it; but, believing as 
I do that the free coinage of silver would almost prove his de- 
struction, I feel it to be my duty, as his earnest friend and faith- 
ful representative, as my record will show I have always been, to 
warn him of the danger that is ahead of him and to do all in my 
power to protect him. 
EFFECT ON SALARIED MEN. 

If this bill becomes a law, Mr. Chairman, it will at once reduce 
by one-half the value of the income received by every clerk and 
every other employee working at stated salaries; of every school. 
teacher, of every professor in colleges, and of every minister of 


the gospel. 
WIDOWS AND ORPHANS. 

Possibly, after 2 of privation suffered under this condi- 
tion of things, and after much contention, their condition may, 
be somewhat ameliorated by an increase of salary, but there 
would be no such hope for another class, who are entitled to our 
d pathy and protecting care. I mean the aged, women 
an ene n widows and orphans who are dependent on invest- 
ments for their income, never very ! in our part of the coun- 
Er What hope would there be for them, with ability to work 

gone and with their entire investments and yearly income re- 
duced one-half in value? 
LABORING MEN. 

I have already referred to the effect that this bill would have on 
the laboring classes, and have produced tables showing their con- 
dition in those countries, to the level of which the advocates of 
this bill wish to reduce us. Does anyone believe that under free 
coinage of silver the wages of labor would be increased in propor- 
tion to the price of articles that the laborer must have? The sta- 
tistics of silver countries show that this is never done. In his first 
message to Congress, in 1885, President Cleveland quoted the 
prn from a speech made by Daniel Webster in the Senate 
in E t 

The very man of all others who has the deepest interest ina sound currency 
and who suffers most by mischievous l tion in mone 
Stein hike dale tend tr Ms daty Ge re TD 

THE DEBTOR CLASS. 

‘There are a great many people in the country who favor the free 

i of silver solely upon the ground that they are in debt, and 
that it would be much easier for them to pay off their indebtedness 
in dollars worth only 50 cents than in dollars worth 100 cents. 
Conceding, for the sake of argument, that the debtors of the coun- 
try would be thereby benefited, are we justified in legislating, 
solely in the interest of one class of our people in disregard of the 
rights of all others? And, especially, ought we to do this when 
such legislation would deprive many others of our people of just 
one- of the money they have invested? For, of course, if the 
debtors gained by such a law. their creditors must undoubtedly, 
lose exactly in the same proportion. But is it true that the debt- 
ors as à class will be benefited? There is, of course, no possibility 
of Marks! eoe this House and becoming a law, but let us sup- 
pose that, during the coming election, the advocates of free coin- 
age, having now a majority in the Senate, were to carry the House 
and win the Presi: E 

What would be the result on the debtors of the country of this 
declaration that just as soon as the new Congress could meet and 
the President take his seat all debts were to be paid in 50-cent 
dollars? There would be a financial crash such as the world has 
never seen, and the debtor class would be the very first to be 
ruined. It would be months before the law could be and 
instantly every creditor in the country would do his utmost to 
collect his money before it got to be the fashion to pay debts in 
50-cent dollars. As a matter of course no debt would be ex- 
tended; the instant it became due, if it were secured by collater- 
als, the collaterals would be rushed upon the market and sold for. 
whatever they would bring. and not only would the uncertainty 
as to the future keep purchasers from bidding, but enormous 
amounts of such securities being all at once placed on the market 
would produce ruinous prices. If the d were secured by 
mortgage, suit to foreclose would be at once commenced and 
pressed to judgment and sale. 

Not only would no extension of time be granted, but money to 
pay the debt could not be procured from other sources. ith 
their property sacrificed under the hammer and their credit all 
gone, where could the unfortunate debtors look for help? Have 
we not had an object lesson and warning in what lately occurred? 
Did we not see that, upon the mere danger of war between this 
country and Great Britain. there came a crash in New York that 
in one day is said to have cost debtors over $100,000,000? 

WHO ARE DEBTORS? 


But, Mr. Chairman, when we speak of the debtors of the country, 
whom do wemean? Who reallyare they? Not simply those who 
owe borrowed money; they constitute a very small part. 
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RAILROADS, BANKS, INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

The great debtors of the country are the railroads, banks, in- 
surance companies, and other corporations. It is estimated that 
the railroads of the country owe not far from $6,000,000,000; say- 
ings banks owe their depositors about $1,700,000,000, the deposi- 
tors therein numbering over 4,700,000. There were over 1,900,000 
depositors in national and other banks whose deposits amounted 
to $3,000,000,000; building and loan associations owed their mem- 
bers about $450,000,000; cities, counties, and towns owe about 
$1,100,000,000, and over 7,500,000 persons hold policies in life insur- 
ance companies. These enormous sums have either been invested 
or deposited with these corporations, and every dollar of it has 
been paid in sound, hard-earned money, and the great mass of it 
represents the savings of people of moderate means. 

ir we come down to à silver basis what will be the result as to 
this vast sum? Silver will be the sole standard of value and these 
institutions would all have the right to pay every cent of it in 50- 
cent dollars. Take the savings banks depositors and the holders of 
life-insurance policies alone and see what a fearful amount of wrong 
and injustice would be done that most worthy class of people. 
For years they have been stinting themselves and denying them- 
selves perhaps even the comforts of life in order to make provision 
against old age or to secure a support for their loved ones after 
they themselves have passed away, and they would see one-half of 
it destroyed at one blow. It would seem, Mr. Chairman, as if our 
friends on the other side, if they have their way in this matter, 
would be benefiting only the s and other corporations which 
they usually denounce in such round terms. 


Coin Redemption Fund. 
SPEECH 
HON. R. W. BLUE, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 13, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and rotect the 
coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 


Mr. BLUE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: As the Representative-at-large from the State 
of Kansas I do not at this time desire to be wholly silent. Ab- 
sence from this House, enforced by sickness, prevented me from 
getting the necessary time in general debate. I shall therefore be 
e e to content myself with the limited time accorded under 
the present rule and ask leave to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

e Republicans of the State of Kansas, in their platform 
adopted in 1894, indorsed the national Republican platform made 
and promulgated at Minneapolis. By its terms it favored the 
use of gold, silver, and paper as money, but under such restric- 
tions and regulations as would preserve the parity of the dollars 
in debt-paying and purchasing power. To that enunciation the 
added that they favored the coinage of the output of our own sil- 
ver mines and a tariff upon foreign silver. Taking the whole 
enunciation upon the question of finance together, it clearly 
meant that the ublicans of Kansas are in favor of sound money 
[applause on the Republican side], and as their Representative I 
propose by my vote and to the extent of my power to carry out 
their direction. [Renewed applause.] 

Florid rhetoric revamped from ‘Coin’s Financial School" 
proves nothing. [Laughter.] Nor do turgid phrases offer argu- 
ment. Thereareafew ponera principles that underlie this whole 
money question, and after all the debate, after all the known 
theories that are presented here on the side of those who favor the 
freeand unlimited coinageof silver, these penere principlesremain. 
One is that when there is a difference between money, between 
the coins, in value, that the cheaper coin invariably drives the 
dearer out of circulation. In other words, that it has the effect of 
demonetizing it, and the cheaper coin becomes the measure of 
value that is invariably used. The other is that whatever may be 
the value of a coin as fixed by statute it eventually takes its true 
value as gauged by the laws of commerce and trade in purchasing 
power. ^ 

Soon after the commencement of the present session of Con- 
gress this House expeditiously passed and presented to the Senate 
of the United States two measures intended to meet in a patriotic 
way the necessities of the country. The first was a revenue 
measure designed to increase the revenues of the nation by atleast 
$40,000,000 per annum. The other was an amendment to the law 
of 1875, which authorizes the issuance and sale of bonds for the 
relief of the Treasury and the protection of the national credit. 
It is as follows: 


That in addition to the authority 


ven to the Secretary of the Treasury 
by the act approved January 14, 


entitled “An act to provide for the 


resumption of specie payments," he is authorized from time to time, at his 
discretion, to issue, sell. and dispose of, at not less than par in coin, coupon 
or registered bonds of the United States, to an amount suflicient for the ob- 
ject stated in this section, bearing not to exceed 3 per cent interest 
annum, payable semiannually, and redeemable at the pleasure of the Un: 
States, in coin, after five years from their date, and payable in fifteen years 
after their date, with like qualities, privileges, and exemptions provided in 
said act for the bonds therein authorized. And the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall use the proceeds thereof for the redemption of United States legal- 
tender notes, and for no other purpose: Provided, That nothing in this act 

be construed to repeal or modify an act approved May 31 8, entitled 
"Anacttoforbid the further retirement of United States legal-tender notes.” 
Whenever the Secretary of the Treasury shall offer any of the bonds author- 
ized for sale by this act or by the resumption act of 1 he shall advertise 
the same and authorize subscriptions therefor to be made at the Treasury 
5 and at the subtreasuries and designated depositories of the 

n 


ted States. 
Bec. 2. That to provide for vot temporary deficiency now existing, or which 
ury is hereby authorized, at 


may hereafter occur, the Secretary of the 

his discretion, to issue certificates of indebtedness of the Uni States, toan 
amount not exceeding $50,000,000, payable in three years after their date to 
the bearer in lawful money of the United States, of the denomination of $20, 
or multiples thereof, with annual coupons for interest at the rate of 3 per cent 
per annum, and to sell and dispose of the same for not less than an equal 
amount of lawful money of the United States at the Core ated Department 
and at the subtreasuries and designated depositories of the United States and 
ut such post-offices as he may select. And such certificates shall have the like 
qualities, prvileges, and exemptions provided in said resumption act for the 
bonds therein authorized. And the proceeds thereof shall Te used for the 
purpose prescribed in this section and for no other. 

This amendment provides for the issuance of shorter-time bonds 
at a lower rate of interest, and requires that the disposition of the 
bonds shall be open to the public and an opportunity afforded our 
people to become owners of our national loans, Tn addition it 
provides for the issuance of bills of exchequer running not to ex- 
ceed three years in time at low rate of interest, these exchequer 
bills to be used only for the purpose of meeting any temporary 
deficit which may exist in the Treasury. 

The amendment further provides that the proceeds of bonds 
hereafter to be issued and sold should be applied only to the re- 
demption of the greenbacks. 

A careful examination of this proposed amendment to the law 
of 1875 will clearly exhibit its merits. 

The present Administration, when confronted with an insuffi- 
cient revenue brought about by its defective economic policy and 
its growing and continued deficit in the Treasury ,invoked the 
aid of the act of 1875 and issued and sold bonds to redeem United 
States Treas notes which the impaired national credit drove 
to the National Treasury for redemption. With the gold derived 
from the sale of bonds it has redeemed greenbacks, which were 
immediately reissued by the Treasury to pay the deficit produced 
by an insufficient revenue. In that way has been established the 
endless chain about which the President and his Secretary of the 
Treasury have so much to say. 

Some of the adherents of the President’s policy in this House 
stoutly maintain that there is no lack of money in the Treasury. 
and no necessity for the issuance of any more bonds. With skillful 
and adroit 8 they would argue the deficit away: Should 
this amendment offered by the House become a law the deficit 
would be emphasized and pointed out by the requirement which 
compels the Treasurer to meet the emergency by the issuance of 
short-time exchequer bills. Thus the endless chain would be 
impaired and eventually broken, and the use of greenbacks in the 
payment of the Treasury deficit prevented. It will be observed 
that this amendment does not in any sense compel the issuance of 
more bonds, but only provides for an additfonal class of bonds, 
shorter in time, cheaper in rate of interest, popularizing our na- 
tional loans by first offering them to the masses of our own coun- 
try, and prevents the use of the redeemed greenback in discharg- 
ing the deficit. 

t is apparent to everyone who has given the subject careful 
consideration that the law of 1875, which provides for the issuance 
and sale of bonds, has been for some months the only barrier be- 
tween the National Treasury and the destruction of national credit. 

We have seen the Apa reserve in the Treasury sink to about 
$50,000,000, and yet our money has remained as good as the 
best and our national credit has been preserved. Whyisthis? It 
is due to the fact that the country and the civilized world realize 
that under the law of the land the Government could issue and 
sell these bonds for the protection of the national credit whenever 
necessity compelled it. 

It is now apparent that the chief cause for present financial con- 
ditions is lack of national revenue. The experience of the past, 
reaching from specie resumption down to the national election of 
1892, abundantly proves that with a sufficient revenue and a gold 
reserve of $100,000,000 all of our money can be maintained at & 
parity in value, the national credit preserved, and the confidence 
of the people so sustained that comparatively few of our green- 
backs will resented for redemption. 

When this House measure reached the Senate and was taken u 
for consideration that body struck out the entire bill and substi-€ 
tuted for it the following measure: 


That from and after the ge id of this act the mints of the United States 
erg Tn to the coinage of silver, and there shall be coined dollars of the 
ght o 


412} grains troy, of standard silver, nine-tenths fine, as provided by 
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the act of January 18, 1837, and upon the same terms and subject to the lim- 
itations and provisions of law regulating the co and legal-tender 5 —.— 
of gold; and whenever the said coins herein provided for shall be receiv 
into the ury certificates may be issued therefor in the manner now 
provided ay ee 

Src. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall coin into standard silver 
dollars, as soon as practicable, according to the provisions of section 1 of this 
act, from the silver bullion purchased under authority of the act of July M. 
the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of 


T 
backs,” when so ra , shall be reissued as provided 
by the act of 

Amend the title so as to read: An act to restore the coinage of silver dol- 
lars, and for other purposes. 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
January 30,1896. (Calendar day February 1,1596.) 

Resolved, That this bill pass with amendments. 

Attest: WM. R. COX, Secretary. 

That is the proposition now before us for consideration. It is to 
be observed that this is the best average ju ent of the silver 
advocates in the Senate of a measure for the relief of the Treasury 
along the lines for proper treatment of silver. They are the cham- 
pions of the silver cause. In their hands is the destiny of the 
white metal. By their conduct in presenting this substitute is 
their good intent and honesty of purpose to be gauged. The first 
criticism of this measure isthat it is not germane tothe subject of 
the original bill and is wholly at variance with what seems to be 
good faith and parliamentary practice. 

With equal logic a substitute might have been offered by the 
Senate providing for a "m of irrigation of arid America or for 
the distribution of seed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

It would have been much more in consonance with the dignity 
andhonor of the Senateto have metthe question frankly by a ger- 
mane amendment and an independent bill of its own for asolution 
of the question. If the friends of the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver mean to treat the subject fairly, why do they not prepare 
and introduce in this body or enact and send to us from the other 
nerd of this Congress a measure embodying their views? > 

This substitute as presented to us by the Senate provides for the 
free and unlimited coinage of the silver of the worldon a ratio of 16 
to 1. It directs the coinage of the seigniorage of the silver bullion 
now in the Treasury, purch under the provisions of the 
Sherman silver-purchasing act of 1890, and uires it to be used 
in the payment of the current expenses. For the p of mak- 
ing said seigniorage immediately available it authorizes and 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to issue certificates against 
it as if it was already coined. It retires all national-bank notes 
of a denomination less than $10 and then requires the Secretar 
of the Treasury to redeem the greenbacks in standard silver dol- 
lars or in gold coin, or both, not at the option of the holder, but 
exclusively at the option of the Treasury Department. I will 
consider these several sections in inverse order. 

It will be observed that the provision for the preservation of the 
Pp dad the dollars which was placed in the act of 1890 is omitted. 

was that provision? 

It being the . of the United States to maintain the two 
metals on a parity with other upon the present legal ratio or such ratio 
as may be provided by law. 

The provisions of the act of 1893 upon the parity of the dollars 
is also left out. That provision is as follows: 

And it ishereby declared to be the poner of the United States to continue 
the use of both gold and silver as standard money, and to coin both gold and 
silver into money of MEE intrinsic and exchangeable value, such equality to 
be secured through international agreement, or by such safeguards of legis- 
lation as will insure the maintainance of the parity in value of the coins of 
the two metals and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets 
and in the payment of debts, And it is hereby further declared that the 


efforts of the Government should be ily d ted to the establishment 


of such a safe system of bimetallism as will maintain at all times the equal 


power of every dollar coined or issued by the United States in the markets 
&nd in the payment of debts. 

Now, these omissions were doubtless 
ihat ipe descent to a silver basis might 
speedy. 

The expressions of those parity provisions in the laws of 1890 
and 1893 were only legislative affirmations of what had been the 
pe of the Treasury for many years. Toomitthem now would 

an abandonment of the principle. 

If the third section of this substitute stood alone, freed from the 


purpose made in order 
the more certain and 
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obnoxious provisions of the other parts of the substitute, I would 
cheerfully yield it my support, believing it would aid, in a degree 
at least, in reaching actual bimetallism to the extent of using the 
silver output of our own silver mines. 

There are several serious objectionsto the second section of this 
Senate substitute. In the first place, it requires the coinage of 
the seigniorage of the silver bullion in the asury. There can 
be no seigniorage until the silver iscoined under the provisions of 
theactof 1890. It can not be determined in advance of the coinage, 
And yet this substitute requires not only the coinage of this sup- 

sedseigniorage, but directs the Secretary of the Treasury toissue 
certificates against it as if ‘‘it were already coined.” other 
words, the Secretary is required to certify that there are somany 
dollars in the Treasury which have never been coined and have 
no existence as dollars. Couched in this vicious provision is a 
doctrine enunciated by a distinguished Populist: 

That the Government should estimate the goldand silver in the mountains 
in the nation and issue certificates against it. 

Gentlemen do not seem to recognize the difference between the 
promise to pay based on the faith of the nation and a gold or sil- 
ver certificate. A certificate states a fact, that is, that so many 
dollars have been deposited in the Treasury. The gold and silver 
coins in the Treasury, against which there are certificates out- 
standing, are not the property of the Government. They are the 
property of the holders of the certificates. The Government is 
simply the trustee of the owners,and has no more right to usé 
such coin than any other trustee has to use trust funds for his own 
private p . When this coin which now restsin the Treasury 
with certificates outstanding against it is excluded, it leaves about 
$7,000,000 of free silver remaining in the Treasury which can 
rightfully be applied to the discharge of the current obligations 
of the Government. 

The first section of the substitute is for the free and unlimited 
coinage of the silver of the world, pute and simple. How is the 
free and unlimited coinage of the silver of the world to relieve the 
Treasury from its present embarrassment? The owner of silver 
bullion who takes it to the mint to have it coined will carry his 
silver dollars coined at Government expense away with him. He 
will leave no dollars behind to aid in the discharge of the deficit 
in the Treasury. 

'The advocates of this measure with practical unanimity oppose 
the issuance of any more bonds to protect the national credit. 
There has been no gold paid into the Treasury on tariff dues for 
several months. With the power to sell bonds taken from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and no gold coming to the Treasury from 
8 what will the word coin in om, statute ed Some 
gentlemen may say pass an act requiring the payment of dues in 
gold. Dothey reslis that such . in favor of gold 
would still further widen the space between the metals and aid in 
demonetizing gold? Has not the distrust bred by the threat of 
free and unlimited coinage of silver already put Gresham’s law 
into operation? Do not gentlemen find the money in use now very 
generally silver certificates and silver? Are not gold and green- 
backs already retiring from view as the more valuable money? 

The momentous question which is before the nation is the free 
and unlimited coinage of the silver of the world by this nation 
alone. The friends of this free and unlimited coinage in this 
House and in the Senate Chamber with practical unanimity dis- 
card all belief in the possibility of an international agreement for 
bimetallism. They insist that this Government alone can main- 
tain the free and unlimited coinage of the silver of the world ata 
ratio of 16 to 1 and preserve the parity of the dollars. What is 
there in past experience to justify it? The lawmaking power of 
this Republic established our first monetary ratio in 1792 at 15 to 
1. It was believed at that time that that ratio was the av 
commercial ratio between the two metals in the commercial world 
and that the parity of values could be maintained thereon and 
that the concurrent circulation of silver and gold could be main- 
tained thereby. France at that time maintained a ratio of 15} to 
1. When this Republic began its coinage npon the establi 
ratio it was ily discovered that gold would not circulate con- 
currently with silver upon that ratio, because it was more valua- 
ble. It was melted down and used in the arts or sought the mar- 
kets of France or other nations where it was more highly valued. 

'The force of our statute was overcome by the higher law of 
commerce and trade, and so long as we maintained that ratio 

ld refused to circulate as money, and we had silver monometal- 

ism. This condition of affairs continued until 1837. Congress 
then changed the ratio to 16 to 1, believing that it would more nearly 
approach the commercial parity between the two metals and com- 
"oe the concurrent circulation of both gold and silver in the 
coun? 5 the ne . apon oaingo under this ratio 
and the coins began used among the e, it was speedil 
ascertained that silver had been un l by this ratio ves 
that gold was the cheaper money. The inexorable law of com- 
merce and trade, as established by the universal experience of 
mankind, compelled hoarding and exporting of silver and made 


|| 


| 
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gold the metallic money of account. In 1853 the la ing power 
of the nation, in order to prevent the shipping of our subsidiary 
silver coin and to keep it at home as change, lightened its weight 
and fixed the amount of its legal tender at $5. 

In 1857, by an act of Congress, the foreign silver dollars in use 
in this country were demonetized, and by these various statutory 
provisions silver was demonetized in its use as standard money, 
and from 1857 to 1801 gold was the standard of value and the 
money of account. 

From 1881 to 1873 metallie money was out of circulation in the 
nation, the cheaper unit of value, the depreciated Treas note, 
Meis under Gresham 'slaw driven the better money out of circu- 

tion. 

The so-called crime of 1873, about which we have heard so much 
and concerning which there has been so many persistent misrepre- 
gentations, occurred in 1853 and 1857, rather t in 1873. 

The law of 1873, which it is claimed demonetized silver, was 
simply a confirmation of what the ordinances of commerce and 

e had made the business practices of this nation since 1857. 
Gresham's law of finance, like the law of gravitation in physics, 
existed for centuries before it was discovered by man, and like 
the law of gravitation, its silent and inexorable force con- 
trolled everywhere in the commerce and trade of the world. No 
statute has ever ed or ever can for any appreciable length 
of time modify or impair it. If all the statutes in the civilized 
world should by common consent demonetize gold it would still, 
under the ion of the laws of commerce, business, and trade, 
measure values and settle balances between nations until some- 
thing more acceptable in the judgment of mankind should take 


its 
Much has been said in this House and elsewhere about the depre- 
ciation of silver by reason of its demonetization by the legislation 


of the tnations of theearth. Is that assumption wholly sus- 
tained by the facts? Is it not in general true that legislation fol- 
lows than precedes conditions? Is it not a fact that laws 


are enacted to meet the requirements of the changed conditions 
of society? Are they not generally made to correct inequalities, 


redress or preserve rights under the existing conditions 
of society? y was it that silver, by the common consent of 
mankind, became discredited as a measure of value and a standard 


before the 


money? Was not this condition of things in existence 
? Anenu- 


legislation er i demonetization of silver 


meration and co: tion of the causes which brought about these 
conditions in the commercial world would be an in ing study. 
As the debate has progressed the question has to me, 


why go back in the eternal past and seek to adopt the practices 
d methods and measures of value established centuries ? 
The conditions which confront us deal with the present ra 
than the past. r 4 : 

We have not been wholly without experience upon this subject 
in the last twenty years of our nationalexistence. Up to 1878 we 
had coined 8,000,000 silver dollars. Under the operation of the 
Bland-Allison Act we ye amens a system of silver coinage which 
added to our standard silver dollars something over $2,000,000 per 
month for many 2 averaging something near $30,000,000 per 
annum until we added to the $8,000,000 already coined about 
four hundred millions more. 

What is the remedy now? Advocates of free coinage insist that 
the cure for all our 8 ills is to at once enter upon the free 
and unlimited coinage of the silver of the world upon a ratio of 
16 to 1 by this nation alone. They assume that such a course will 
at once give us a concurrent circulation of both gold and silver at 
a parity in value, enlarge the volume of money, enhance 
the prices of all ities, and produce such prosperity in the 
land as the world never knew before. What is there in the past 
history of this nation to justify the assumption? If a difference 
of two or three cents on the dollar wassufficient to demonetize gold 
from 1792 until 1857 and demonetize silver from 1857 until 1861, 
when practically the whole civilized world was sustaining the 
parity in the metals by ratios very similar to our own, what would 

d of our ability alone to sustain the parity of the dollars on a 
ratio of 16 to 1, when the difference between the dollars on that 
ratio now is 50 cents and the commercial ratio of the world is 32 
to 1? Such a proposition carries with it its own refutation. It 
is contrary to the experience and common sense of mankind and is 
unworthy of the su; of any sane person. 

In 1890 we enacted the Sherman silver-purchasing law, and pro- 
vided for the purchase by the Government of the estimated annual 
product of our own silver mines, amounting to about 54,000,000 
ounces of silver per annum. Now, this enactment called for 
an effort on the part of this Government alone to sustain the value 
of silver. What was the effect of this immense consumption of 
silver by our Government? During all that time silver continued 
to fall in price in the markets of world, Atno time during 
this experiment did the price of silver exhibit a healthy condition. 
Se a ne Ne poit SALI Ix EM Te Ns ESP ee 
not arrested. 


_ If the Government can, by the use of silver in large quantities, 
impart a value to it above that fixed by the commerce of the 
world, why did it continue to fall during the entire period from 
1878 to 1893? It is claimed by the advocates of free silver that 
one of the mee? commodities of the world has been destroyed 
in its use and the volume of money severed in twain. Is this 
claim sustained by the facts? 

The report of the Director of the Mint shows that all the coun- 
tries of the world since 1873 have actually coined two billions 
seven hundred millions of silver. AII the coined silver in the 
world is estimated at $4,000,000,000. Of that sum, something like 
one-half has been coined since 1873. According to the same 
authority more silver has been coined during that period than 
any like period of free and unlimited coinage. 

rance has been cited as an example of a bimetallic country, 
and statements have been frequently made that she reserves and 
exercises the right to pay at least a part of her obligations in 
standard silver. As an explanation of the financial conditions in 
France and a refutation of the misstatements frequently made by 
the advocates of free silver, I beg leave to make use of the statement 
of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER], which is as follows: 


France tried the riment of an international “yee and joined in 
what was called the Latin Union, a union with Italy, Switzerland, Greece, 
and ten oo by which they fixed a ratio between the two metals, and inter- 
national coins of the same weight and fineness circulated freely in all the 
countries named. 'l'hat union has been dissolved: and since France has re- 
fused the free coinage of silver the coins of like value in these other parts of 
the Latin Union that hap to be in France have been rejected by the 
shopmen everywhere, and in addition to that, the Bank of ce has re- 
cently returned to Italy, under a sort of Government auspices, two or three 
millions of dollars in Italian silver coin because in French people would no 
longer take them, although they were a party to their coinage. 
In France the Government has nodemand notes outstanding, while we have 
France has no such thing as agitation for free coinage at IV to 1 
France alone, as a menace to its system of finance. In this coun’ our 
k of A ges with a population of over 70,000,000 of le, is $618,000,000, In 
France the stock of ina country of about 35, inhabitants, is 
The ita allowance of gold would be in this coun 78. In France 
it would be $2.10. viis 


How is it with silver? In the United States we have a total, including the 
coinage of limited tender, of 000,000 of silver—more of it than gold. In 
France the silver 5 . With uncovered paper estimated for all 
this enters into the calculation—we have on the basis assumed in the Treas- 
ury, which excludes the paper in the ry and the Sherman notes, but 
taking the of uncove paper there after the gold reserve is deducted, 
we have soe capita of uncovered paper amounting to $5.92, while in France 
itis poe È cents. 

Now. let us run that out. Ihere use the fi of the gentleman from 
rer [Mr. CaToriNnGs]. France holds 000,000 more gold than we 
do, and si VVV France holds - 
000,000 less of uncovered paper than we do. we had the same per ca of 
gold as France, we would have 81.567. 279. 700 of gold. V ram er per 
silver in France, we would have of that metal $13,952,200. 
over silver would at that per capita be $653,227,500. Now, we have more silver 
than gold. If we had pany boners same per E pid of uncoyered paper as France 
we would have $59,329,200 instead of las. A 
command, our the Treasury. 
mp would be happier than he has been for many a day. 

The of France has 5 of note issues, and keeps -— al- 
most entirely covered with gold and silver. It largely conducts the fiscal 
Le deser of the Government, which appoints its president and two of its 

presidents. But the bank'sassets are not those of France. It does not 
pay out as much silver as does oar Department. All our collec- 
tions from all sources of taxation are now in silver and uncovered paper; we 
get no gold, so that we do a great deal more with silver than the French Govy- 
ernment and the Bank of France combined. We pay out many hundred mil- 
liozs of silverover the counter at the „and we receive nearly all our 
revenues in that currency. We honor silver à great deal more than France. 
As I have said, France has no demand notes to redeem. If we had none and 
had her resources in money, there would be no fear of silver such as is now 
a it in this bee? id 

is sometimes said t the Government of France exercises the option to 
pay in silver or gold as it pleases. It has no demand obligations to meet, and 
as to Government disbursement we use daily a great deal more silver cur- 
rency. The Bank of France will uently pay silver to those who present 
bills at its counter; but whenever the person who presents the Eu will 
state that he needs the gold for export or for any purpose for which silver is 
not as as gold, they will give him the gold; and, as my friend indicates, 
that is largely a matter of accommodation. 


What would be the effect of the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver at a ratio of 16 to 1 on the business of the country, if it 
be true that silver monometallism would follow (and about that 
there can be no reasonable difference of opinion)? The demoneti- 
zation of gold would inevitably follow. e circulating medium 
of the nation would be contracted by the amount of the gold 
which would be driven out of circulation. The use of a cheaper 
standard of value would enhance the price of all the necessaries 
oflife. The individuals and corporations who have money would 
reserve the better money for themselves and use the cheaper money 
in the marts of trade. e laboring man, who has nothing but his 
day's work to put upon the market, would find that, while all else 
was appreciating zi at his w. would be the last to rise and 
the first to fall. th the diio, laai PONE of his day’s work 
constantly sinking and every-necessary of life constantly appre- 
ciating in price, he would speedily discover that his condition was 
rapidly becoming worse. 

tlemen here insist that with the remonetization of silver the 
yon o wheat will be doubled. Will the remonetization of silver 
the pensions of the soldiers? Will the remonetization of 
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silver double the wages of the school-teacher and the fixed salaries 
of all the other common people throughout the nation? Are we to 
be forever harassed with expressions of these fallacies in the 
interest of the country? Is the cheapening of the necessaries of life 
an unmixed evil? Is not the inventor of the labor-saving machine 
and the discoverer of unseen forces of nature who reduces them 
to subjection and mikes them subservient to the uses of man a 
benefactor of his race? 

We have been frequently referred to the prosperous condition 
of the silver monometallic countries of the world. It has been 
well said by a member on this floor, Mr. Grow of Pennsylvania, 
that succeeding generations will read in amazement the discus- 
sions of these questions on the floor of this House at this time, in 
which well-informed gentlemen cite the 5 the pagan 
nations of the earth and compare it with conditions in this 
country to our disadvantage. 

Mr. aleman, the truth is that the most abject condition the 
people of this Republie have ever experienced would be unex- 
ampled prosperity in Mexico or China. 

e remedy for existing conditions is a revenue sufficient to 
disch the current expenses of the Government and leave an 
annual nce for the liquidation of a portion of the national 
debt—a sufficient gold reserve in the Treasury to preserve the 
parity of all our rs, using the output of our own silver mines, 

The revenues should be ved mainly from tariff dues so 
ganged as to protect the wage earners of the nation and preserve 

siness prosperi gate Seg! the conntry. 

Mr. Chairman, the peopleof Kansas are in favor of bimetallism, 
not theoretical but actual bimetallism. How is that accomplished? 
There is not a civilized nation upon the face of the globe to-day 
that has actual bimetallism but is preserving that bimetallism by 
limiting theamount of standard silver coin, and keeping a gold re- 
serve sufficient to make the cheaper money interchangeable with 
the dearer. There is no other practical bimetallism under the sun, 
and every country upon the face of the earth that has free and 
unlimited coinage of silver to-day, at any ratio, is a silver mono- 
metatlic 3 Their money sinks in p ing power to its 
actual value. e stamp of the Government, with the statute 
behind it, may give it debt-paying power within the Government, 
but it does not confer purc power. 

I represent, I undertake to say, a larger proportion of pension- 
ers than any other member on this floor. The tleman from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Grow, with his colleague, . HUFF, per- 
haps represent a larger number; but divide the number between 
them, and I still represent a greater number of pensioners than 
any member in this House. 

opt this silver substitute that comes. to us from the Senate, 
and we descend immediately to a. silver basis with a dollar as the 
measure of value which is really a 50-cent piece. I represent 
thousands of pensioners in the State of Kansas, If I were to sup- 
port this Senate substitute I would help to sever in twain the 
purchasing power of every pension, so that these pensioners in- 
stead of getting on the average $100 per annum of purchasing 
power would receive each of them only about $50 per annum of 
purchasing * 

[PA the er fell.] : 

. PITNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman from Kansas be extended five minutes, 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

I undertake to say, Mr. Chairman, that no true 


Mr. BLUE. 
friend of the pensioner on this floor can vote for the free and 
imited coinage of silver. 
Mr. PICKL (sotto voce). That is a fallac 


Mr. BLUE. As the gentleman from South Dakota has made 
that suggestion in an undertone, I ask him to point me to a single 
country on the face of the globe to-day that free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver and has not, as its standard of value, a 50 
per cent coin, so far as its purchasing power is concerned. If he 
can point out any such country I will thank him for the informa- 
tion. There is none; and the united experience of mankind is 
worth more than all the argument that is based upon theory 
without experience. The truth is that the gold-standard countries 
and the bimetallic countries have 85 cent of the commerce of 
the world, and the pagan nations and others having free coinage 
of silver control the other 15 per cent. In every gold-standard 
and bimetallic country on the face of the globe weekly collections 
are taken up in the churches to send missionaries to the free-silver 
countries to convert the heathen. [Laughter and applause. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, permit me to say that I voted for both the 
measures, the revenue bill and the bond bill, as presented by the 
Ways and Means Committee of this House. Indeference to the in- 
struction of the convention which nominated me I shall vote. for 
the amendment offered by my colleague, Mr. Lona, confining the 
coinage of silver to the American output, but I shall vote for it 
with the distinct understanding that the platform upon which I 
was nominated says that the ublicans.of Kansas favor the 


€ of the American output under such conditions and restric- 

tions as shall preserve the parity of all our dollars in debt-paying 
and purchasing power. j 

Ishall vote to nonconcur in the Senate substitute as it is pre- 


sented, and I shall vote to insist on the House bill. In doing so I 
shall have an approving conscience, and an abiding confidence 
that 1 shall have the support of the patriotic and honest people 
of Kansas, F 


Coin Redemption Fund. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM H. DOOLITTLE, 


^ OF WASHINGTON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 12, 1896. 


'The House ha under consideration the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and 
tect the coin emption fund. and to authorize the issue of certificates of 
debtedness to meet temporary deficiencies of rovenuo— 

Mr. DOOLITTLE said: 

Mr.SPEAKER: Being an American, and a Republican, and a 
protectionist, I shall vote for concurrence in the Senate amend- 
ment now pending. 

I shall vote for it because I desire to see progress made in the de- 
velopment of manufacturing, agriculture, mining, domestic and 
foreign commerce, and in ways by which the people of the 
Union can be employed, and because I desire, above all things, to 
comply with the conditions which alone can. bring to this country 
the prosperity our people are entitled to enjoy. 

I vote to sustain this amendment because I am possessed 
of convictions as firmly embedded as truth itself upon this subject, 
and do not believe it to be in the interests of the American people, 
whom. we are on this floor to represent, that the single gold stand- 
ard shall be permanently established in the United States, and 
so long as I shall cast a vote, 1 ing the views of my 
party, andmy own views, at the polls or on the floor of this House 
usa representative of an intelligent and most worthy constituency, 
such vote shall at all times be cast on the side where I believe the 
interests of the people of my State and the masses of the people 
of the American Union are. 

At this time and: in this body, and with the dominancy of the 

resent Administration, no man of ordinary i tion can be- 
ieve for a moment that success will attend the efforts of those 
who either speak, vote, or otherwise labor in behalf of the eman- 
cipation of the American people from the blighting curse to all 
our industries, and all American interests, proceeding from. the 
ingle gold standard of values now prevailing. 
hat the single gold standard should exist in.the United States 
is unnatural, un-American, unpatrioffe, and a thing that should 
have been resisted by the American people as the American people 
would to-day resist the invasion of a foreign foe. 

In so far as present conditions and those of the future are con- 
cerned, it makes no difference, in my judgment, what the hi 
of the past may disclose relative to the demonetization of silver in 
this country, who enga; in that work, or whose selfishness or 
greed was the motive culminating in that act. 

I wish to see the le of this country inform themselves and 
well understand.the evil results that have come upon us from that 
demonetization, and that the single gold standard of values has 
been for the past three years, now is, and ever will be so long as 
it shall continue, one of the fiercest, most implacable enemies to 
the development, commerce, and business of this country that the 
people of the country have ever been called upon to contend with. 

e single gold standard and free trade would be the most effect- 
ive means that could be made use of by the worst enemies of this 
country and its prosperity, if destruction of everything American 
which we of this generation have always been proud of were pre- 
meditated and designed. 

I care not whether a crime was intentionally committed in 1873 
or whether it was a criminal blunder on the part of legislators, As 
to that it makes no difference to the American people, for no ono 
can be brought to justice or made to suffer a penalty. It is a 
thing of the past. Existing conditions, with a just re: for the 
future, are the only subjects with which the people of this country 
and this Congress are called upon to deal. 

We do know, however, as we know of our own existence, that the 
establishment of gold in the United States as a standard of all 
values is the thing above all things that the holders and:owners of 
money in. Europe, and especially in. Great Britain, together with 
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oe worshipers and satellites and agents in this country, most 


esire. 
We also know that the banking interests here, dependent in a 
ter or less degree upon their credit with the t wealth 
olders of Great Britain, are entirely in harmony with the wishes 
of those across the water, and are blindly disregardful of the true 
interests of the masses of our own country. 

We also know that the borrowings of this country, both public 
and private, have been, during the past twenty years of our na- 
tional development, so enormous that the sum 1s well nigh in- 
rouse a to the human mind, reaching many billions of 
dollars in its total. 

We also know that Great Britain is a manufacturing country 
and a commercial nation, whose hands and footprints are in every 

of the world where there is production at the expense of 
uman effort. Her ships are on every sea, her merchants are in 
every commercial capital, her traders are in nearly every city and 


et. 

The products of the skill, labor, or traffic of her people are, in 
some form, upon the backs or in the habitations of almost every 
human being the world over. 

She has made herself the banking and commercial nation of the 
world, and thus stands to-day. She has the means at her disposal 
through the channelsof business shehas established and the means 
of communication and transportation she has builded by various 
paths and lines, radiating in all ways, to fasten her grip wherever 
a demand may exist for anything she can handle in trade, or which 
the skill of her people can produce, and thereafter exact full pay- 
ment in money of the standard she has exalted or its equivalent. 

Whenever that country and its traders and bankers can not use, 
as profitable in agriculture or manufacturing, the energy and in- 
tellige ce of her own people on that island, which is more than 
anything else the seat of the British Government, she ruthlessly 
brushes aside the demands for labor and employment of her own 
humbler children, and without hesitation or remorse employs the 
coolie classes of India and China, or those who are well prepared to 
compete with the coolie, in the production of the articles she re- 

uires for consumption or to be used as the means of profit get- 

g in her trade and traffic about the earth; and her colonies are 

simply her stepping stones across the seas in her progressive 
wealth thering around the world. 

The United States is fitted, by reason of its geographical loca- 
tion, the intelligence and skillof its people and their inventive 
genius, the great extent of territory, its hundreds of excellent 
ocean harbors, the natural wealth of its fields, forests. and mines, 
and in all ways, to make itself the more than successful competi- 
tor of the present mistress of the seas. Those intelligently en- 
gaged in the active supervision of the world's progress, as are 
those ing the destinies of Great Britian, we realize the 
truth of this statement, and the continued dominancy of that 
country can only prevail so long as the influences of that country 
ares ient to substantially control the affairs of the United 
States. 


Whenever the people of the American Union can see and under- 
stand that they occupy of right the place of vantage of all the 
earth and can easily be made the greatest of all factors and the 
greatest of all sharers in all the profits of commerce and business 
existent, then it will be easy to apprehend and throw off the with- 
ering influences which make forever the borrower the servant of 
the lender and this country, in common with nearly all other 
countries of the world, subservient to the will and uses of the 
British money powers. P A . : 

It has been frequently stated in debate in this House, and is gen- 
erally accepted as true by the Republican party of this country, 
that English influences and British gold have at all times been 
active in behalf of the election to national positions of free traders 
when elections have come about in the United States. 

Ihave no question as to the truth of this charge. 

Free trade and the single gold standard are twins, and hand in 
hand work in all seasons in behalf of British interests. 

The one would open the markets of this country to the prod- 
ucts across the water; the other, by its constant appreciation and 
in i wer to purchase, cheapens the price of the product 

ey must buy. 


they mus 

This statement is in itself an unanswerable argument, and the 
American man who . its truth is, in a judgment, 
either unintelligent, willfully blind, or determinedly opposed to 
the welfare of the people of his own nation. 

It seems altogether unnecessary that I should here state that 
which has been stated so often, and with absolute truth, that by 
cutting out the coinage of silver in the United States the pur- 
chasing power of the yellow metal has been enormously increased. 

This fact, I think, has been admitted now by nearly every in- 
telligent man in the Union. 

Nor is it nec to say that the values of property have 
shrunken in the United States during the past three years corre- 
spondingly. 


You have seen during this time one-half of the values at which 
real estate was bought and sold ooze out and evaporate, and so it 
is with nearly all other property, and the peni over the coun- 
try are rapidly getting to understand and know that this has been 
and is the direct effect of the same action in all other countries, 
and thus they reason that neither tariffs, taxation, nor anythin 
of that kind can be solely at the bottom of their difficulties, an 
that something more universal in this country and all other sin- 
gle gold-standard countries has occurred to bring about such a 
palpable change in the value of the property of men. 

** Loss of confidence," ** hard money,” **honest, honest" money 
have been the cries of the claqueurs of the money holders of Great 
Britain and their servants, the borrowers and dealers in money in 
the United States, while all these people have been engaged in 
erecting in this country on a broad, firm foundation and base their 
single gold standard. 

piana in the meantime, the keystone of the gold arch of the 
world, while enjoining upon the United States the sacred duty of 
supporting that arch to the uttermost morally, and to them in 
more substantial ways, has availed herself of the abundant oppor- 
tunity to purchase the silver bullion, crucified and disfigured as 
it has been through her influence most largely in the United 
States, coining it with the stamp of her Queen on one side and the 
Asiatic characters on the other, declarative of the quantity of sil- 
ver in the coin, then using this in the Oriental countries, unlock- 
ing the commerce of the East with it, as unblushingly as though 
silver were the money of her choice, and thus cutting a cudgel 
from our own soil with which to break American heads; and 
day British subjects in the city of Hongkong have completed, or 
have nearing 1 a great mint for the purpose of the coin- 
ing of this kind of silver money, and the American people blindl. 
shut their eyes and allow themselves to be outwitted, cooper 
and controlled, and their opportunities taken from them for profit- 
able trade and business by the bankers and commercial men of 
the tight little island across the Atlantic, and utter no word of 
protest, but use their voices to praise in ceaseless hosannas the 
golden standard of our country’s greatest commercial enemy. 

What cares England for the fact that fields are rich in produc- 
uon, population enormous, and wages next to nothing in the 

ient 

These are factors she turns readily to her own account and profit, 
as she turns the interest and credulity of the gold bugs infesting 
this country at the present time. 

The chimneys of her factories in Manchester and other cities 
may be smokeless, the hum of their machinery OES) and want 
and destitution everywhere prevail among those who were for- 
merly operatives in English factories in consequence of upbuild- 
ing of manufacturing in the Orient. 

Her trading can go onin her own ships, whoever is the producer. 

Cargoes are as easily purchased and sold whether the black- 
hatred races of Asia or the fair faces of England are over the toil, 
as the process of production goes on. 

Can Americans suppose that had England been the possessor of 
the silver the Almighty placed in the rugged hills and rock-strewn 
mountains of this country, or had she continued dominion over 
this country, expanding as it has, that wise Government would 
have ever consented to or permitted the demonetization of the 
sister metal of gold? 

Farsighted business sense displayed by English statesmen makes 
the negative answer as emphatic as was ever the thunderings of 
her guns on any field of strife. E 

Great Britain would have said no to such a proposition with 
indignation and resentment, for silver has always been, during all 
the generations of men, accepted, ppc and eagerly sought 
foras a money metal in common with gold, wherever trading and 
business have been known among the children of man, down al- 
most to the present day, save where, as in the case of England and 
the other now gold-standard countries, some especial and unfair 
advantage was either sought for or enforced; and I undertake to sa; 
here, and in this presence, that no living man or men can furnis 
the evidence that overproduction of silver has ever been the cause 
of its demonetization. 

Overproduction, as well as the physical weakness of American 
manhood to carry about some portion of this species of wealth, 
has been urged by the ignorant and unscrupulous against the use 
of silver, but that the production of silver has ever been increased 
over the corresponding production of gold has never been and can 
never be proven. 

Of course, the production of silver has been greater within the 
past decade at times than it has been at prior periods, but the 
production of gold has been found to closely parallel that of silver 
in proportion to its natural ratio. 

th of these productions no more than keep pace with the in- 
crease of the world's population. 

Now, the use of silver as a money metal has been relegated to 
Oriental countries and the Latin-American States. 

I have heard it asked on this floor repeatedly, during the debates 
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of the last Congress, whether the people of the United States wished 
to align themselves with the intelligence of the earth, or did they 
wish to make their beds with the semibarbarians of the Orient and 
with the Mexicans and South Americans. 

I tell you here to-day, standing in this House of Representatives, 
that as an American I will cheerfully align myself, and so will 
my constituents, and intelligent and loyal they are as the citizens 
of any American State in the Union—we will all align ourselves 
with the people with whom we can transact business and build 
up commercial relations to our own profit and the advancement 
of our interests, rather than will we make our beds, if bed we must 
make with anyone, with the people across the Atlantic, with whom 
we can not deal or trade with profit, save as to those lines we pro- 
duce which they must purchase of us. 

They buy our breadstuffs and our meats only as a cold-blooded 
business proposition and because they obtain them from us ata 
cheaper rate, the quality of these products considered, than they 
can buy them elsewhere. 

The only fields remaining to-day for profitable investment in the 
way of commercial venture lie across the Pacific from our western 
coast and in the Latin States of this and the southern continent. 

In those countries the white metal is the money and the yellow 
metal the commodity, and here I wish to speak somewhat of the 
development of manufacturing in Japan and among the Japanese 


le. 
Pot hat race has always shown itself quickly intelligent. 

With all the wisdom of the East, these people possess the shrewd- 
ness of the West. . 

Wages are low, as er are eq me in thefar East, and man- 
ufacturing is being developed in that country under the use of sil- 
ver money with ter rapidity than such industries have ever 
been Mot ped elsewhere, and to such an extent and perfection is 
it carried on along inany, many lines, and so greatly is the use of 
silver its protection, that the erican people have reason to be 
apprehensive of a fierce competition speedily between the produc- 
tion of the skill of that people and the output of manufacturing 
in this country. i 

In those countries the production is on a silver basis. 

As we all know, wages are low, but labor is satisfactorily recom- 


These people have during the agos past solved many of the 

uestions of life that we are just beginning to discern, and live 
Orany and happily on the wages their industry brings. 

They are eyen now inyading American markets with many lines 


of E 

ast spring I was informed that one and one-quarter millions 
of cotton spindles were in operation in that little Empire of less 
than 50,000,000 of people, and that the number would be increased 
within a year to more than 2,000,000. 

The recent fair at Kioto, commemorating the twelve hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment of that city, the ancient capital 
of the Ja’ of the Shogan, the Samuri, and the Ronin, must have 
convin the thousands of Western people who visited it of the 
fact that skillful manufacturing along nearly all lines was well on 
its way in Japan. $ ; 

China, with the determination now evident among the leaders 
of that people to build railways and develop the territory of that 
most ancient Empire of the world, will soon take her place in the 
van of progress. 

The energies of her people along those lines will be either in- 
voked or compelled by the forces at work. 

With China's four hundred and sixty-odd millions of human 
beings, who can doubt the result, when large portions of her peo- 
ple, adaptive and skillful as they readily are, when once en 
in factories, machine shops, and all the industries of which they 
are capable, acting as they will in company with Japan and the 
other silver-using countries, with their production upon a silver 
basis, if we adhere to the single gold standard, disparaging as it 
does the value of everything we possess until even now the veins 
and arteries of commerce everywhere outside of our great cities 
and Eastern money centers are shriveling and blackening and 
o up for lack of money, the lifeblood of trade and business. 

tit the cry among you men who believe in the single gold stand- 
ard is that you heartily, mgr ih and earnestly desire bimetal- 
lism in the language of the platforms of the parties, namely, the 
use of both gold and silver as standard money; andthe able gentle- 
man from Maine the other day, at the opening of this debate, ad- 
jured us to push forward earnestly, buoyed DY hope, toward the 
goal of an international agreement, of course England to be con- 
sidered as one of the powers and pos to such an agreement. 

You might as well sit yourself on the eternal ice fields form- 
ing the grandeur and crown of Mount Tacoma’s lofty dome and 

ray the sun of heaven to melt away the accumulations frost has 
imprisoned there at that awful height during the ages , and 
that verdant fields and orange groves should cluster about the 
brow of that dest of all nature’s pyramids, as to talk of in- 
ducing cold-blooded, regal England to cast aside the gold stand- 
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ard, the source of so much wealth to her and injury to us, and 
d Nee an agreement for the use of American silver at the ratio 
0 ; 

The American people look to the Republican Congress and to 
the Republican party for the relief they demand and a restora- 
tion—at least, to a fair degree—to the prosperity they have here- 
tofore enjoyed. 

That prosperity never can come to them under the single gold 
Standard they either know or will know where this fact is not 
already known. a 

The enactment of tariff legislation is assuredly of vast impor- 
tance, but as 1 have indicated before, protection must be consistent 
with itself. 

To add to the use of any article, however slightly, either in- 
creases the value of such article or stiffens the demand for it, and 
in that way the tendency is the same. 

The coinage of silver does not, as some have here asserted, cheapen 
Pewee paid for labor. 

at is simply another slander, malicious and intentional. It 
should never have been uttered at all against the white metal. 

The coinage of silversimply means independent, patriotic Amer- 
ican action in behalf of one of the great and exceedingly valuable 
resources of our common country and an increase in the volume 
of basic money in the United States, indispensable to the essential 
development and carrying on of the business of the country. 

It means the employment of labor in field, mine, forest, and 
factory, where labor can not now find employment, and the 
recompensing of such labor satisfactorily and to the extent of 
fully enabling it to purchase of the necessities and luxuries of 
life as much as it ever has purchased in the history of mankind. 

It means the throwing of a wall of protection about the indus- 
tries of this country, both direct and effective. 

It means, when coupled with wise tariff legislation, the utter 
reenfranchisement of the American Pone 

Therefore, as I said at the outset, Í shall with satisfaction vote 
for the Senate amendment. 


Unlimited Silver Coinage. 
SPEECH 


HON. JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 12, 1896, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H.R. 2904) to maintain and rotect the 
coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 

Mr. DOLLIVER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: If the House will hear me, I will speak for a 
time on some of the practical phases of the question before us. It 
is to be regretted that the matter comes here in the form of an 
amendment to the House bill relating to the coin redemption fund, 
and that the measure originally sent to the Senate comes back 
on stripped of its subject-matter. Without pausing to con- 
sider the invasion of the dignity of this House involved in the 
action of the Senate, I will only say that we can not submit to it 
without a loss of the influence which belongs to the House of Rep- 
resentatives under our system of Government. Wesent to the 
Senate a measure the adoption of which would have enabled the 
Government in borrowing money to have the advantage of a lower 
rate of interest, a shorter term, and of Sue putei which ought 
always to attend the use of the national credit. 

The Senate, without making any effort to amend or to repeal the 
law of 1875, under which the Secretary of the Treasury had already 
three times negotiated the sale of bonds at an exorbitant rate of 
interest and running for an unreasonable length of time, chose to 
ignore entirely the bill of the House, except for the Pas ose of at- 
taching to its enacting clause an elaborate scheme for the gratui- 
tous coinage into American silver dollars of every 50 cents' worth 
of silver which the world might be disposed to present at our 
mints. The puros of the Senate raises a question in which 
the people of the United States have been interested for many 
ne and to that I propose to direct the attention of the House. 

will say, to begin with. that 1 do not enter the debate for the pur- 
pose of scattering dogmatic opinions, foreclosing the opinions of 
others. It appears to me that the matter is one of such iei cud 
ity as to make differences of judgment unavoidable. I have 
never heard the silver question debated, either in this House or 
9 people, without feeling encouraged by the reflection 
that this is the only country in the world where difficult questions 
of economy and finance can be safely submitted to the decision of 
the whole people. 
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In other nations these problems are for the exchequer and the 


cabinet. In our country, from the beginning, they have been 
left in perfect safety to the conservative judgment of our fellow- 
citizens. Give the American people a reasonable time for dis- 
cussion and for reflection and there is no problem in the man- 
ent of human affairs that may not be submitted with con- 
fidence to their wisdom. I think I may say, without offense, 
that this is especially true of the people of the State which I have 
in part the honor to represent in this Chamber. Therefore, if I 
were without convictions of my own resulting from a study of 
this question, which, whatever its defects, has at least been dili- 
t and faithful, I would feel secure in relying upon the average 
judgment of the people of Iowa, expressed without a dissenting 
voice, in the convention of the Republican party of 1895, in these 
words: 

We reaffirm the declaration of the Republican national platform of 1592, 
adopted at Minneapolis, that the American people from tradition and inter- 
est favor bimetallism and the party demands the use of both gold and sil- 
vor as standard money with such restrictions and under such provisions as 
will secure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, so t the pur- 
chasing and eee e of the dolar, whether of silver, gold, or paper, 
Shall be at all times eq 


rather for the exercise of thon, 


can be sure of. That is true of this world in which we live. I 
once bought the book of an eminent Boston divine on Certitudes 
in Religion in order to find out what the certainties are in that 
field of inquiry, and after reading it and rereading it I madeout 
that, according to my Boston guide, there are on I two things 
that we can be entirely sure of, one is that we are here and the 
other is that we are going hence [laughter], and that everything 
else isa matter for speculation and for fai It is so in all the 
practical fields of life where the world's great debates are carried 
on; there are only a few things that a man can be absolutely cer- 
tuin 


In reflecting on the money question I have found one or two 

i in respect of which my mind has been entirely delivered 
of any doubt. One of them is that whatever kind of money we 
have in this country it ought to bear the image and superscription 
of the nation itself, and not the mere authority of some State leg- 
islature. It is a matter for congratulation that whatever its views 
about the money question in general, Congress shows no ipo 
tion by any act of national legislation to bring back the -for- 
gotten promissory-note factories of the last generation. [Ap- 

lause. 

ed is another thing that I think we may rely upon with a 
reasonable degree of assurance, and that is that whatever kinds of 
money we have in the United States every dollar shall always be 
kept exactly equivalent in value to every other dollar, so that if a 
man happens to have a dollar he may know exactly what he has, 
and if a man happens to owe a dollar he may know exactly what 
he owes. 

The most of our troubles, in connection with what may be 
called, without offense, popular heresies on the money question, 
arise ont of a failure to exactly apprehend the nature and office 
of money. A school of opinion has grown up in the United States 
which a; to think that the only office of money is to pay 
debts, and I confess that I have had such a monotonous experience 
all my life with debts that I have sometimes given a rather ready 
ear to that view of the 33 of money. But the truth is 
that the chief function of money is not to pay debts, but to buy 
goods. The best definition of money I ever heard I found in the 
writings of the German jurist, 2 I have treasured it in 
my memory because you can always rely on a German student to 
come to a sound conclusion upon any matter to which he may 
appl himself. 

t is a tribute to the clearness of German thinking that the Ger- 
man press of the United States is practically a unit in its defense 
of sound and coherent ideas on the money question. It has fur- 
nished neither aid nor comfort to the Populist agitation of these 
times, For that reason I have always fallen back in seasons of 
doubt and perplexity on the old German definition of money: 
* Money is—eine allgemeine vermógen-macht—a universal pur- 
chasing power." 


If money were only a debt-paying power, then it would be liter- 
ally true that Congress could declare anything to be money, by 
proci that it should be a legal tender in the disch: of 

ebts. But the American ple are entitled to a money is 
not only good to pay with, but good to buy with. "Therefore the 
Republican party refuses to put afloat a dollar differing in value 
from the coins now outstanding, and depending for its acceptance 
in the business world upon laws compelling people to take it in 
discharge of debts. 

The silver question is the oldest money question in the world. 

Thy silver is become dross, thy wine mixed with water— 
thundered the old prophet in that inspired indictment of the 
crimes of Judah and Jerusalem, contained in the first chapter of 
Isaiah—words of scripture that were to become the text centuries 
later for brave Hugh Latimer to threaten the vengeance of God 
against the debasement and degradation of the coins of the realm 
of Edward VI. 


Thy silver is dross, it is not fino, it is counterfeit. Thy silver is turned. 
Thou good silver. 


The silver question is the oldest monetary problem we have had 
77 86 
of m with it, with varying experi- 
ences, for centuries. It has become the fashion to set aside the 
judgment and authority of writers and students of our own day 
who teach sound monetary science, as under the influence of what 
is vaguely called the money power of Europe and America. For 
that reason it is not without interest to go back far enough in the 
history of the question to get the authority and judgment of 
thinkers and teachers who can be accepted without the suspicion 
that they were influenced by evil surroundings. 

Lintend to take the writings of three great men, in three sep- 
arate languages, dealing with the same problem, and see if I can 

t from them a platform of first principles for our guidance in 
disposing of the present — of the silver question. First, I 

ill take the treatise of Nicholas Oresme, the most distinguished 
man of France of the fourteenth century, who was a counsellor of 
Charles the Wise when he had the silver question on his hands, 
very much as we have to-day. Atthe dee of the King, when 
he determined on a reformation of the coinage, Oresme pro- 
duced his treatise on money, a work of surpassing interest, for 
the rescueof which from neglect the world is indebted to Professor 
Roscher, of Leipsic. 

So I open the work of Oresme without any fear that Wall street 
has bought him p: By its side I lay down a volume called The 
Ratio of Coined Money, of the date 1520, one hundred and sixty 
ineo after the date of the work of Oresme. It is the reply of 

icholas Copernicus to Sigismund, King of Poland, who desired 
him to advise his Government in respect to the management of 
his mint. The little book has an interest for us because it con- 
tains the conclusions of one of the profoundest hnman intellects, 
who not only vus his name to the system of modern astronomy, 
but was one of the founders of an important school of economics. 
This book, in the handwriting of its author, is preserved in the 
archives of Kónigsberg and has been included in the Warsaw 
edition of the works of Copernicus. So I lay the little book by the 
side of Oresme with absolute confidence that its author has not 
been corrupted by the Jews of Lombard street. ay jon 

By the side of these two books I will lay a letter addressed to 
Elizabeth of England, explaining the effect upon the monetary 
system of the attempt made by Henry VIII and his predecessors 
upon the English me to float coins of different 3 and 
fineness at the same time. This letter was written by Sir Thomas 
Gresham without knowledge of the conclusions of Copernicus 
and Oresme, so that the three witnesses, speaking three separate 
languages, if they agree together, make a strong case in favor of 
that in which iey are We may pin our faith to what 
they say, and with your permission I will condense their philoso- 
phy into twosentences. I put it into twosentences, although it is 
practically one philosophy, and I am WO D eas this contro- 
versy upon the truth and wisdom of these t great students of 


ce. 
The ul aegre is that every coin manufactured under free 
coinage will, in the long run, have the exact value of the material 
out of which it is made. The second proposition is like unto it, 
that when a nation creates two coins of the same denomination, 
differing in value, it stands to lose instantly the circulation of the 
one which is undervalued. [Applause.] These two propositions 
express the uninterrupted experience of mankind and are con- 
firmed by the testimony and authority of every great writer upon 
economical questions in every language of the earth. Our fathers 
gave diligent attention to the silver question. The first thing 
they had to do with was a practical inquiry about silver. Some 
— to establish a monetary unit of gold and others a unit of 
ver. 

Mr. Hamilton, who was the founder of the American mint, and 
in my judgment the most À see thinker of Revolutionary 
times, the greatest intellect that gave the light of its genius to the 
rising Republic, thought that the double standard, based on gold 
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and silver, was reasonable and practicable, and so in establishin; 
the mint he said distinctly that he desired the unit to rest on bo! 
the metals, and then set about to determine the ratio at which the 
coinage should be made. He made diligent inquiry to find out 
what the commercial ratio between gold and silver was. He never 
dreamed that the mere act of coinage would operate to produce a 
correspondence between the mint ratio and the market ratio. 

Our fathers opened the mints to the free coinage of both gold 
and silver at the ratio of 15 to 1, fixing the ratio so as to corre- 

d exactly with the existing z market values of the two metals. 

if there had been a modern free-coinage enthusiast present he 
would have said: “Now, gentiemen, stand back and watch this 
mint supply the American people with gold and silver for the 
transaction of their business." But the experiment did not oper- 
ate in that way. Before many months the commercial ratio de- 
pe slightly from the ratio fixed by the act of 1792, and the 
usiness community speedily found itself confronted with the fact 


iw gold had totally disappeared from circulation in the United 
tates. 

Then came the old Democratic statesman, Thomas H. Ben 
representing the frontier State of Missouri in the Senate, an 
began the agitation to bring back the use of gold in the coinage 
and business of the American people. I can recollect reading his 
"ip fi in his thirty years in the Senate, and one sentence out of 

Ihaveneverforgotten. Hesaidthathe wanted the humblest 
workingman in the United States to be paid for his labor with a 
coin as good as the money of the crowned heads of the Old World. 
[Arp pplause.] If a man were to get up in Congress to-day and say 

hat he wanted the wor people of the United States to have 
as good a dollar as was used by the crowned heads of Europe, our 
free-silver brethren would jump up and say that he had certainly 
sold out to the money power. [Laughter. And yet what Mr. 
Benton said was sound doctrine then, and it is sound doctrine 
nOW. 


APPENDIX 1. 
CHART NO. 1.—Report of the Director of the Mint for 1895 (pages 238-249). 
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passed changing the ratio for the purpose 
g more nearly the exact commercial ratio between 
That act cut down the weight of the gold dollar, 
because silver was the exclusive unit, 


So the act of 1834 was 
ofa i 
gold and silver. 
not, as some have claimed, 
but because silver being in use and gold being out of use, the 
American people could change the ratio, by changing gold alone, 
without disturbing existing business relations and outstanding 


contracts among the people; and so the ratio was changed, not 
under a revelation from heaven that 16 to 1 is the correct ratio, 
but on a careful determination that 16 to 1 corresponded more 
nearly than 15 to 1 to the commercial ratio existing at that time. 

ain the mints were opan to the free coinage of both gold and 

ver, and an ordinary oinage philosopher would have said, 
** Now you can all see the blessings of an unlimited coinage of gold 
and silver in the business of the American people.” 

But it did not work that way. An insignificant departure of 
the commercial ratio from the mint ratio caused silver to disap- 

from use in the United States. From 1834 to 1873 the coin- 
age of silver dollars was only nominal, and the use of silver dollars 
was practically unknown in the United States. The reason for 
this is very simple. The coin partook of the exact value of the 
material out of which it was made. The material being worth 
81.03. of course nobody would bring it to the mint for the purpose 
of having it converted into a dollar, and the few coins that were 
minted being worth more than a dollar, were hoarded or melted 
down and exported. We could not even keep a 10-cent piece in 
circulation. The fractional coins were bought up and reduced to 
bullion for export, so that in 1853, after a great debate in Con- 
gress, the fractional coinage was debased for the express purpose 
of reducing the value of the coins below the value of the material 
that was in them, in order that they might remain in circulation. 

We hear a good many people say that the act of 1873 struck 
down one-half the money of the country. That statement has 
always sounded well as declamation, but it ignores the truth. 
The act of 1873, whatever it did do, took away no silver money 
from the American people, for, from the foundation of our mint, 
the total output of coined dollars was hardly in excess of 8,000,000. 
Iheard one man say the other night that there were fractional 
coins in circulation. That is true. I heard another man say that 
there were in use a lot of foreign coins made legal tender by act 
of Congress from time to time. That is true. But neither the 
fractional coins nor the legal-tender foreign coins belong in this 
controversy, since the act of 1873 in no wise affected either their 
eee X or their circulation. Whatever happened to them hap- 
pened long before 1873, and is therefore not chargeable to that 

And so when I find a man in this Houseor elsewhere telling 
the people how the act of 1873 deprived the business world of any 
use of silver which it then enjoyed, I set him down as a man who 
either needs further training in the ethics of public discussion or 
p instruction in the history of this question. 

What did the act of 1873 do? It dropped from the list of our 
legal coins an obsolete coin, a dollar that was out of use on ac- 
count of its difference in value, compared with the gold coin of 
the same denomination. Thus we see that for seventy years the 
free coinage of silver dollars, instead of giving the American peo- 
ple the use of silver literally took away its use from the commer- 
cial community of the United States. It has been said in this 
debate that the effect of the demonetization of silver has been to 
cut in two the prices at which the commodities produced by hu- 
man labor in this world are sold. Without entering upon a dis- 
cussion of the tendency of prices since 1873, and without entering, 
for the present, on a discussion of the connection between the price 
of silver bullion and the price of other things, I will inquire for a 
moment into the reasoning by which the United States is called 
I0 to restore the value of silver bullion by opening its mints to 


coinage. 

I intend to be absolutely candid in this matter. When we know 
the causes that have cast down the price of silver bullion, we can 
judge rationally of the process by which the friends of free coin- 
age propose to bring it back. the fallen value of silver had 
come from the unfriendly action of the United States, abandon- 
ing its free coinage, and from no other cause, then I might admit 
that the restoration of free coinage in the United States would 
operate to undo the mischief. All careful students admit that the 
value of silver bullion has fallen on account of two main causes. 
First, the extraordinary increment in its production since 1873. 
Second, the action of the nations of Continental Europe in drop- 
ping silver from their standard coinage. So much of the fall of 
silver as comes from the increase in the annual product of bullion 
can not, it appears to me, be corrected by an act of Congress. It 
belongs to a jurisdiction beyond thereach of legislativeenactment. 

The closing of the mints of the world has undoubtedly contrib- 
uted somewhat—how much no man can say—to the decline in the 
value of silver. It seems to me reasonabie that the falling away 
of the consumption of silver involved in the suspension of its free 
coinage can not be ignored in a discussion of this kind, but I wish 
to say to this House—and I challenge dispute of what I say—that 


there is not a serious student of this question in the Old Worl 
writing in any language, who affirms that the action of the Unit 
States in 1873 contributed to that result in any respect whatever. 

If there is any man in this House who knows the name of a great 
writer in T language of Europe who attributes to the action of 
the United States in 1873 any e in the decline in the price of 
silver bullion, I will pause now to have the name of the writer 
mentioned. And, Mr. Chairman, I pause in vain, because every 
student knows that the attitude of the United States toward silver 
in 1873 was such that they did not, and in the nature of the case 
could not, abridge its use, in view of the fact that for more than a 
generation the standard silver dollar had been out of use amon 
the people of the United States, so that the act of 1873, instead o 
creating a new condition, only recognized the condition which had 
prevailed in this country for forty years. So it is that the sober 
students of the question 1n the Old World agreethat it was the un- 
friendly legislation of the commercial countries of central Europe 
which 8 silver in so far as legislation has contributed 
to its decline. 

Mr, Chairman, I listened with qo pleasure the other day to 
my friend from Minnesota [Mr. Towne], and I find it possible 
to agree with much that he said. I find it possible to agree that 
the action of the commercial world adverse to the use of silver has 
had much to do with the fall in the value of silver bullion, and if 
my friend would come to me and say, Now, then, the value of 
silver bullion having been disturbed by the action of the whole 
commercial world, let us bring the commercial nations together 
in an agreement for the restoration of silver," I would say that 
his appeal was founded in reason and that his conclusion was at 
least coherent and logical. But my friend, parting company, I 
think, with the judgment of most of our Republican fellow-citi- 
zens, having shown that the fall of silver is due to the hostile 
action of many countries, deliberately proposes that our own 
mints, acting independently, shall attempt to undo the injury that 
has been done by the concurrent action of the commercial powers 
of the world. 

I listened with attention to his argument. There is no bimetal- 
list in Europe that has not been making an argument along the 
same lines for years. The gentleman from Minnesota has 

id a great tribute to Mr. Balfour, the Conservative leader of the 

ouse of Commons, whom he describes as ‘‘an earnest bimetal- 
list" and ‘‘ one of the profoundest thinkers in Europe." Iwish to 
submit to the profoundest thinker in Europe the facts which my 
friend from Minnesota has presented to this House. Mr. Balfour 
has more than once used those facts, all of them, except the charts 
of my friend from Minnesota. He has employed all the statistics 
and all the tables which my friend has illuminated in this Cham- 
ber by his eloquence in reference to the decline of prices, the 
depression of business, and the evil aspect of the world's situation, 

t is interesting to mark his conclusion. I have it here, and I 
willread it to this House, because even my friend from Minnesota 
can not afford to despise the judgment of a conscientious bimetal- 
list, who is also the profoundest thinker of Europe. I ask the 
friends of unlimited coinage to hear me while I read what Mr. 
Balfour says as to the wisdom of a single nation undertaking to 
undo by a hurried bit of legislation an evil which has grown out 
of the combined hostility of the whole commercial world. In his 
Mansion House speech of May, 1894, he says: 

Now, the question with which we are concerned is whether it be or be not 
inexpedient to adopt by international agreement this double standard; and 
Iam far from denying—and I think a bimetallist is a rt friend of his 
cause who would deny it—that there are difficulties, diffi ies of detail itmay 
be, but still difficulties, inevitably attaching to the solution of this question. 

You would not believe that, gentlemen, to hear one of our free- 
silver brethren make a s hon this floor. [Laughter.] Now, 
mik do you suppose is the first difficulty that strikes Mr. Balfour? 

e says: 

I ere only to mention one of these difficulties, the difficulty, Lees iid 


what shall be the ratio on which the nations of the world are to agree as 
n 24 to govern the future relations between gold and silver in the double 


In the name of common sense, is the profoundest thinker in 
Europe in doubt about the ratio? Why, sir, to hear the debatein 
this House a man would think the ratio was a part of the original 
divine revelation to man, and that if anyone denied it or disputed 
it he ought to be pursued for blasphemy. [Laughter.] Yet here 
isan ** earnest bimetallist," and the profoundest thinker in Europe, 
declaring that thatis the first difficulty confronting the nations of 
the world in agreeing upon the double standard. What more 
does he say? I wish to show you his photograph of these brethren 
in this House whose zeal in the cause of silver has disturbed the 
even balance of their faculties. 

I believe there are individuals who cherish the dream that currency isa 
matter for the State to regulate independently and for itself alone, that with 
its currency no foreign nation has a right to interfere; that it is a matter 
5 For the citizens of every community in relation to each other. and 
that the outside world need not be taken account of at all in coming to a 
decision upon a question which is one of purely domestic policy. Ladies and 
gentlemen, isa dream. I will go further and say it isa dream worthy 
only of a medisvaldreamer. We have long passed that stage in civilization 
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when each country was a self-contained, or approximately self-contain 
national unit, and when it could afford to disregard the internal comme 
relations of other countries. Those days have gone by. They have gone by 
never to return, andI donot think there is a man in this room whoregretsi 

This profoundest thinker in Europe seems to hold that the com- 
mercial world is a unit, No man liveth to himself alone, the 
Scriptures have taught us to believe; and no nation in these days 
lives to itself alone, and that statesman who would undertake to 
isolate a great commercial community like ours is literally dream- 
ing a dream of days long since gone by in the history of the world’s 
commerce and business. I have up to this point made no dispute 
in respect to the huge collection of statistical data upon which the 
argument for the free coinage of silver has long comfortably re- 
posed. My friend from Minnesota presents a lot of tables here 
purporting to show that the average price of goods, wares, and 
merchandise has gone down throughout the world in the last 
twenty years,the argument being that these prices have been 
dragged down in the fall of silver. 

These tables have been before the country ever since the silver 
question has been up for discussion. I have always had more or 
less suspicion of figures unless I made them myself, so I always 
look in a somewhat incredulous frame at statistics which some- 
body else is handling for my instruction. In the present casemy 
suspicions are unusually active. Weallknowthatthere are in this 
world no large effects which come from a single cause, so that on 
the face of it, when a man comes to me and me that in twenty 

ears the av price of 200 things that enter into the necessi- 

ies of modern life has kmna down 40 per cent, and that it is all 
due to one transaction which took place in 1873, I look upon him 
as misusing faculties which Providence intended to be applied to 
the rational consideration of human affairs. 

Is it possible that a result like that can be reasonably attributed 
to one cause? Why should aman leave out of his calculations the 
industrial gruwth of the United States and the progress of Ger- 
many and of France since 1870? I have made a somewhat prac- 
tical study of the growth of the industrial arts within my own 
memory. I believe that few changes have occurred in the seng 
price of staple manufactures, such as the products of iron an 
steel, of textile fabrics, of things made from leather, and of that 
whole range of products made from the natural resources of the 
forest, the soil, and the mine, which may not be referred to im- 
proved methods of production, of transportation, and of business 

ment. 

Ilook with amazement at the mental process of these apostles 
of free coinage who leave out of their calculation the infinite va- 
riety of causes, which P seen in unseen and complex ways, 
have aerer reduced the costof the things which enter into the 
daily life of the world, and in the same period have gradually in- 
creased the earning power of human labor. 1 have stood ina 
modern steel mill and watched the manufacture of a steel rail and 
learned more about the philosophy of the price lists of iron and 
steel by a half hour's conversation with an intelligent American 
workingman than my friend from Minnesota will find out by 
poring over Soetbeer’s tables till doomsday. 

A thousand causes have operated to affect the cost of modern 

roduction. Some things have gone m more have gone down. 

me have gone down much, others little, others not at all. The 
value of a day's work, a thing which nearly everybody has for 


sale, has gone steadily up. Could human folly go further than to | December 


average pork with pig iron, candles with petroleum, wheat with 
woolen cloth, and finding the mean decline explainit by reference 
to an act of Congress that occurred over twenty years ago? We 
have been taught to believe that if you could Pubs a reasonable 
reduction in the cost of living and secure a reasonable increase in 
the wages of labor you would create a condition in this world not 
al ther open to criticism. We are now beginning to learn for 
the t time that the interest of American labor requires us to 
ive a fictitious legislative value to the things which a man has to 
my in order to live, leaving labor itself to take its chances of se- 
curing that increased rate of wages which ought to go with in- 
creased expenses of ink 
If the people of the United States deliberately give their in- 
fluence to the creation of a new standard of value in this country 
the effect of which is, and is intended to be, to increase the ex- 
pense of living—if they do that before they have made arrange- 
ments for the co mding increase of their wages, they will 
manifest a lack of common sense that has never characterized the 
workin, poop of any country in any age of the world. [Ap- 
plause.] As I have said, some articles have gone up in price and 
some have pes down. I have endeavored iu the years past to 
talk over with my own people the situation in which we are placed. 
The farmers of the Western country are just now at a serious 
disadvantage. They find the market place in which the great 
bulk of their products must be sold depressed and broken, not by 
the crime of 1873, but by the blunder of 1892, which turned the 
Government of the United States over to the management of the 
Democratic party. They find their market place opened in Eu- 
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rope and Spanish America by the reciprocity law of 1890 sudden'y 

en away by the tariff act of 1894. They find that the idleness 
and poverty incident to the Democratic reform of the tariff in the 
workshops of America have so lessened the domestic consumption 
of breadstuffs and meat as to seriously cripple the prosperity of 
the American farm. But when a cheerful brother from the far 
West with silver to sell undertakes to tell them that the act of 
1873 is atthe bottom of their misfortunes and that the true remedy 
consists in manufacturing every 50 cents' worth of silver pre- 
sented at our mint into a dollar gratuitously and handing it back 
to the owner, the great mass of our people is not ready to accept 
such a scheme of relief. They know that the year 1892 witnessed 
the largest measure of prosperity on the farm, in the factory, 
throughout the country,seenin this generation. "They know that 
the great staples of agriculture in the Mississippi Valley have 
brought better prices in the local markets for the last five years 
than they did forthe year 1873 or for the five years immediately 
preceding that year. 

I wish to present a picture of agriculture in one of the most 
productive counties in Iowa in 1873, a picture preserved in the 
annual report of the Iowa State Agricultural Society for that year 
ina med by Charies H. Rogers at the Harrison County fair: 


Proud of these and of her progress in practical culture, still 
the condition of ihellaborha man and farmer is far from wie is desirable. 
They have worked, watched, and waited for an adequate reward until weari- 
ness has well nigh turned hopelessness. Farming has been a financial 
failure for the ps three years, Hard toil has opened up fine farms and 
1 to the the producta of unexampled harvests, but the sales have 
hardly paid expenses and — cheap clo! until the coming harvest. 
‘There is no surplus to improve buildings, purchase thoroughbred stock, and 
furnish the home with any of the luxuries of art and literature. 


That was in the years prior to the crime of 1878, when the whole 
world was enjoying such benefits as accrue from the free coinage 
of silver. I undertake to say, Mr. an, knowing as I do 
the hard conditions that have surrounded the Western farmer 
since 1892, that if anyone were to make a statement like that in 
reference to the life of our people in any part of that great State 
at any time during the last fifteen years he would have been 
denounced as the author of a libel and an injurious fiction against 
the credit and surroundings of the community. [Applause.] The 
annual report of the Iowa State Agricultural Society for 1873 
gives the price of corn at the M pec of Iowa in December, 1870, 
at 25 cents; in December, 1871, 21 cents; December, 1872, 16 cents. 
The price of all our staple products for every month in the year 
1873 1s preserved in the same report, as follows: 


Rye. |Barley.| Corn. | Oats. 


.95| $0.25 | $0. 10 $0.20 .00 
210. | Sa |n m | | 28 
Wo eae eer c es 20] 6.00 
O] | .46| . 290| 6:00 
10 .:45| :45| .22| .92| 6.00 
10 .35| % [23] [98] 6.00 
aa R A :20| :20| 6.00 
. [85/760] e 20] 500 
175] .4| ‘e0] 2| a| 50 
175) 5| ol 23] 27] 5.00 
175] .4| .70| :2| [20] 50 
85 .40| .70| 2| .23| 6.00 


In the year 1873 there were 26 local pork-packing establishments 
buying hogs in the State of Iowa. The same report shows that 
the price paid per hundredweight in these 26 Iowa towns aver- 
aged $3.74 for the season of 1871-72, and $3.52 for the season of 
1872-718. A man has only to take up the market reports of the last 
five years and make an average of the prices realized by the farmer 
upon the staples of agriculture to learn that while prices have 
gone up and down they have averaged above the price levels 
of 1873. I intend, by the courtesy of my colleague on the com- 
mittee [Mr. JoBNsoN], who represents with courage and ability 
a constituency that produces one-seventh of the wheat crop of the 
United States, to append to my remarks a chart showing the move- 
ment of prices with respect to the staples of iculture, and es- 
pecially with reference to wheat. This chart is correctly drawn 
from figures made by the statistician of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and is based not on the prices in any one State, but upon 
the average farm prices throughout the United States. It is 
worthy of careful study and reflection. 

And so our people do not listen with a very perfect patience to 
the promises and predictions of happiness and prosperity which 
are to flow from the restoration of silver coinage in the United 
States. They look rather for the prosperity of the farm, to the 
recovery ofthe American market place from the prostration which 
followed the industrialrevolution of 1892. "They believethatthey 
haye more to gain by a return to the national policy which gave 
every willing d work and wages than they can possibly gain 
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3 which threatens to unsettle all values, disturb 
contracts, and put new elements of risk into every department 
of business. For myself I have made up my opinion in this matter 
slowly and deliberately, not only contrary to my sympathies, but 
also to my prejudices, guided at every step by the experience of 
the nations of the wor! 

What will pe the effect of the free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver? I undertake to say that the immediate effect will be a change | cam 
in the standard of ues. Iam not one of those who say posi- 
tively that it will produce a 50-cent dollar. Ido know that 412} 
grains of standard silver are now worth in the neighborhood of 
50 cents, and that the coin produced would partake of that exact 
value, unless the opening of the mints c the existing value 
of the total silver stock and total silver product of the world. I 
do not know whether it will produce a 50-cent dollar or a 75-cent 
dollar, I will admit that the unlimited coinage of silver into 
standard money will operate to somewhat stimulate the value of 
silver bullion throughout the whole world. Mexico, under a sys- 
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tem of free coinage, succeeds a silver coin which 


Taney ak io mattis cic ot regen pa which it is com- 


posed. 

In the last Congressional campaign I had the osse ot 
talking on a railway train in Iowa with our old friend from Mis- 
souri—no longer a member of this House—Mr. Bland. He was up 
in V General Weaver in his 

our good Republican friend—HaGrr—of the 
Nini I called his ee to the fact that the free 
coinage of silver in Mexico appeared to produce a coin corre- 
sponding in value to the substance of which it was made. He 
replied that Mexico was a small p but that the United 
States had a great deal of wealth and abundant resources, and 
that if we permitted the free and unlimited coinage of silver the 
whole bullion of the world would rise in value, and the future 
commercial ratio eie aes and silver would respond to the 
ratio fixed at our mint did not pretend that anybody could 
know this with certainty. 


APPENDIX 2. 
CHART NO. 3.—Crop Report, Agricultural Department, for December, 1895 (page 6). 
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He only claimed that it was his opinion; that he might be right 
or might be wrong. 

I have never metan advocate of free silver who could do any 
better than merely offer an opinion on this matter. Hardly one 
of them to-da recognizes the importance, or even the advantage, 
of ver to an actual equality with gold at the ratio of 
16 to 1. In the minds of most of them the blessing of free coinage 
consists in the creation of a cheap coin to be used by the people in 
discharging debts. Their whole object is to subvert the existing 
standard of values. So far as lam concerned, representing nearly 
200,000 mus all their property, all their investments, all their 
2 being at stake, I must know with some degree of cer- 


what eg ice result is 5 going to be. 
Lu to talk of the hardships that now surround us. I 
ea of them; but h as the place is in which we 


stand, nevertheless we areable tostand. And if youask me what 
we propose to do, I will assure you that we intend to stay where 
we are, unless some one can tell with some degree of certainty 
whether the -— roposed is toward the solid ground or into the 
bottomless p Pap lause.] I am looking for somebody who 
knows wind the result of these transactions wil be. My friend 


Da, 


from Mississippi . WILLIAMS] thinks he knows. He says that 
he can stand in the ‘city of Yazoo, with unlimited capital, and 
make thé price of cotton 15 cents a pound i in all that country by 
giving that amount for all the cotton that comes to him. There- 
fore, he says,open the mints and $1.29 will be the price of an 
ounce of silver the world over. He thinks that the manufacture 
of a silver dollar out of material worth 50 cents is equivalent to 
paying a dollar for that amount of silver. 
measurably right about the cotton, but he is wanting, it 

seems to me,in that coherence of faculties which would other- 
wise enable him to seethat his attitude in the market place of 
Yazoo buying cotton is not the attitude of the mints of the United 
States gratuitously converting into dollar pieces minute ingots of 
silver worth 50 cents, and handing them back to the owner to be 
turned loose on the business community for better or for worse. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That there is an apparent difference upon 
ition is evident to everybody. But is not 


the face of the 
the effect just exactly the same as if you were standing here and 
giving $1.29 an ounce e silver, what bylaw you make an ounce 
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APPENDIX 3. 
CHART NO. Department of Agriculture, February 4, 1895. 
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of silver $1.29 worth of debts and do $1.29 worth of tax pay- 
do $i 


ing and .99 worth of business, provided you have the busi- 
cis 2 SeA tax paying and the debts to overtop the possible sup- 
ply of silver 

Ar. DOLLIVER. I think I understand my friend, and I regret 
that he does not perceive a difference between buying a thing and 
paying for it on the one hand, and simply stamping O. K. upon it 
and handing it back to the gentleman who brought it to the front 
on the other, 

Mr. WILLIAMS, 
all the cotton after I 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If the United States, by simply making a 
thing available for paying debts and taxes, can juggle 50-cent 
pieces into dollars, we ought to go back to the old greenback the- 
ory and take a piece of worthless paper, make it available for 
these two purposes, and rely upon Providence to give it value and 


stability. 

Mr. S. Notatall Because in the one case you are 
merely stamping it and relying upon the stamp for the value, and 
the other case you are furni g a demand for the actual existin 
valuable material, which increased demand makes the . 

ce, 
Pir, DOLLIVER. Thatisanother theory. Your theory is that 
we are buying silver at $1.29 an ounce; and that therefore that 
must necessarily be the market price of it throughout the world. 
That I will denominate the Yazoo theory. Now, there is another 
theory just hinted at by my friend from Mississippi, though more 
elaborately stated by my friend from Minnesota on last Saturday, 
and that is that if you create this body of coin and have it in the 
country, there is such an enormous business in the United States, 
such vast resources, such stupendous horsepower, and such im- 
mense uses for money and for credit that they will absorb and 
me employment to this money and thereby give it a par value. 
e thing we are absolutely certain of, and that is that it would 
ve it no value in which the material out of which it was made 

id not participate. 

Now, I am just charitable enough to admit that if you create 
such coins under free coinage, makin g them available for debts 
and taxes, it would have a tendency to stimulate the value of sil- 
ver bullion. I do not know exactly what additional value it would 
give it. I undertake to say that short of the counsels of supreme 
wisdom is no intelligence in the world that can predict in advance 
the value that such a situation would give to the coin. I think 
the gentlemen in this debate have overestimated it, because it is 
not true ee the ieee) of ne 8 of N cals for 8 
correspon manip on of ac coins. e contrary, i 
is commonly agreed that the more business is done in this world, 
the less rie ase of actual money there really is. The com- 
mercial capi which do the world's business are not inhabited 
bythe 10 who carry the world’s money in their pockets. [Ap- 

IN 


plause 
GLEY. Willmy friend pardon me for a moment? 


Suppose I had the power to furnish use for 
had stam. it? 


Mr. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Have we not had a trial of the effect of an in- 
creased demand for 54,000,000 of ounces annually, all the Ameri- 
can product and one-third of the product of the world, and of the 
effect of that demand from 1890 to 1893, and did it not result in 
lower prices than ever? 

i . Ithink the ience we have had in the 
last five years throws a valuable light on this phase of the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will my friend excuse me just a moment? 
I hate to interrupt him again. In fact, I should not have inter- 
rupted him before if I not jumped to my feet impulsively, but 
that remark causes me to want to interrupt the gentleman far 
enough, at any rate, to say that the entire contention of oursis not 

upon a limited demand which shall leave a surplus over to 
be hawked about for a market and thereby to fix the price of the 
entire bulk of the product, but that my analogy and all of our 
contention is—and there we may be mistaken, possibly—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If you are mistaken, the country is ruined. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not at all. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It is, if we go into your enterprise and come 
out with two kinds of dollars in the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not at all. When we had the nbacks in 
circulation we had one price in gold and another price in green- 
backs, amd the country was not ruined at all; but to go on, the 
point I was talking about is that the entire contention is based 
upon the conviction that the demand for the actual stuff in actual 
use will overtop the possible supply. We admit that if it does not 
equal and 8 the possible supply the parity will not be main- 
tained, and no limited coinage can equal and overtop the possible 
supply. It must be the coinage, and back of the mint the use, 
which will absorb the pone yearly production. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will ask the House for an extension of my 
time in order to enable me to conclude what I have to say. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. DoLLIVER’s time was extended. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I am greatly obliged to the committee. 
Going back to the last remarks of my friend from Mississippi, I 
will say that there seems to be a difference among the defenders 
of free coinage as to what it is that will double the value of silver 
yation, whether it is the act of coining it or the exercise of using 

If the use of it alone is relied on, then it is pertinent to say 
that the first real use of silver as legal-tender money in the United 
States has occurred since its free coinage was abandoned. And 
the mint reports of the various countries of the Old World show 
that a larger coinage of silver and a larger use of it for the ulti- 
mate purpose of money exists there to-day than ever before. The 
abandonment of free coinage has not, except in Germany, dis- 
turbed the monetary quality of existing coins nor reduced the 
monetary use of silver, but there is one thing that every man 
ought to bear in mind, and that is that there is not a country in 
the world which has the free coinage of gold and silver which 
enjoys the use of gold and silver—not one. If there is anybody 
in this House who knows the name of a country which has the 
free coinage of both gold and silver at any ratio and enjoys the 
use of both I will "d long enough to have the country mentioned, 

Mr. HENDERSON. Go right on. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will go on. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would like to ask the gentleman if itis 
not a fact that Mexico has the free coinage of both gold and silver 
and, according to Mr. M. H. Muhleman, a late authority,on page 
115 of the Monetary Systems of the World, they have $5,000,000 in 
gold in circulation in Mexico? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. In answer to that I have tosay that a secre- 
tary of the Mexican legation told me yesterday that Mexican gold 
coins were not used in Mexico in common circulation, being at a 
premium of 7 por cent above the ee e coin. 

Mr. BRU . Permit me to say that when the United States 
had free coinage of gold and silver for many years, for the greater 

rtion of that time she was more prosperous than she ever was 


fore. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That opens a field for along discussion. I 
will dispose of it inashort way. Whatever prosperity the United 
States had for the eighty years prior to 1873, be the same more or 
less, was evidently not owing either to the coinage or the use of 
the standard silver dollar, for in that period its mints produced 
only 8,000,000 silver dollars, not a million of which remained in 
the channels of the business of the country. 

Mr. LACEY. I wish the gentleman would permit me to state 
that last summer on my journey through Mexico, a young Mexi- 
can about 35 years of age, a very intelligent gentleman, showed 
me a gold coin and assured me that it was the only gold Mexican 
coin he had ever seen. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is perfectly reasonable, with gold at a 
chronic premium of nearly 100 per cent. 

Mr. WILSON of Idaho. When France demonetized silver she 
had nine hundred millions in poe and seven hundred millions in 
silver. That was the result of free coinage, even at a ratio of 154 
to 1 ce France is one of the greatest commercial countries in the 
world. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. My friend's suggestion leads meto dwell for 
a moment upon the history of French bimetallism, a history 
which isalways brought into the silver debate, sometimes by word 
of mouth, and the other day by my friend from Minnesota by a chart, 
showing in a picturesque way how the French law of 1803, open- 
ing the mints to free coinage at 154 to 1, had preserved for seventy 
years a substantial correspondence of the market value of silver 
with that ratio. No man who believes in the unwritten law 
commonly known as Gresham's law could look at my friend's 
chart without suspecting that the slight deviations of the market 
from the mint ratio, indicated upon the chart, would operate to 
alternately exclude one or the other metal from use. 

Mr. WI N of Idaho. France maintained the parity by open- 
ing her mints. 

r. DOLLIVER. The fact is that the parity existed when 
France opened her mints, and had existed for more than a century. 
That is to say, the market relation of gold and silver had long been 
155 to 1, with only slight deviations; so that the action of France 
in 1808, instead of creating a new condition, only conformed to a 
condition long existing. Now, I will undertake to show whether 
France actually enjoyed during that seventy years the use of both 

ld and silver, which, in my judgment, constitutes the only true 

imetallism. Men stand here and tell us that for seventy years 
the mint ratio at Paris controlled the market ratio, produced an 
exact parity, and gave the people of France the continuous use of 
both gold and silver; and they bring in a chart to illustrate these 
facts. I propose now to throw a cathode ray right through my 
Acceda chart to see what lies behind it in the actual experience 
of France. 

Mr. WILSON of Idaho. Do you deny that she had nine hun- 
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dred millions of gold and seven hundred millions of silver before 
she demonetized silver? - 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Ibelievethegentleman's figures are approxi- 
mately correct of the year when the French Republic, after bear- 
ing the burden of unlimited silver coinage till it could no longer 
be borne, retired finally from the eo ar yr A recent work 
(1895) on the History of pne, by W. A.Shaw, a profound and 
scholarly book, shows clearly that this serene seventy years of 
French Tametallism was disturbed from year to year, from decade 
to decade, by movements of gold and silver into and out of France, 
which gave to the money brokers of London, Paris, Berlin, and 
Vienna an uninterrupted profit from the fluctuations of the cur- 
rency of France. On page 178 he condenses the monetary experi- 
ence of Francefrom Napoleon to Thiers, "With your permission, 
I will read what he says: 

The second idea which is „ with regard to the action 
of France during. this later period [1 1876], viz, that her action secured for 
the world at large a fixed and y ratio, is equally—indeed, still more—fal- 
lacious. At no point of time during the present century has the actual mar- 
ket ratio, dependent on the commercial value of silver, corresponded with 
the French ratio of 15}, and at no point of time has France been free from the 
disastrous influence of that want of co: dence between the legal and 
the commercial ratio. 'The opposite notion, which prevails and finds expres- 
sion in the ephemeral bimetallic literature of y. ni senny due toigno- 


rance. From 1815 England has been withdrawn action of a bime- 
tallic law, and the modern insular phleteer has before his eyesno sign of 
its working in owncountry. e therefore assumes a universality of such 
experience, and attributes it to the French legislative ratio. It isin no po- 
lemic spirit, but simply in the interest of science, arormis- 
application of history to the squaring of a theory is to be branded. The 
1 facts of history are thereby absolutely presented, and the as- 


En 
done of a bimetallic r or to its despite rather than its presence and 


influence. (Pages 178,1 


If that authority is not regarded as satisfactory, Ihaveherealittle 
volume called Bimetallism, a monograph out of the great work of 
Henry Dunning MacLeod, of foe | llege, Cambridge, on The 
Theory of Credit, recently published, w. gives a valuable in- 
sight into the real experience of France, He says: 

period be 1803 and 1873 is cited by bimetallists as the gold: 
of Metelen. “But if shew. e that there was dusting that. * on 
general circulation of gold and silver coin in unlimited quantities, they are 
under a woeful delusion. The French Government pillaged all the sanctu- 
aries in France of their vast masses of silver plate, and the French liberating 
aore mue all the treasuries and sanctuaries of the countries they came 
rate. 


lation. During the 
mium on gold, some 


rose very n and between 1820 and 1847 it was usually on an aver- 
milie, but in many years 18, 19, 20, and 21 francs, which, of 
change oy date 
e 
coveries in California and Australia caused floods of gold to be imported into 
E 8 common 
use c. 
every steamer which came in was loaded with casks of tch whisky goi 
transmuted into French brandy, and every steamer that went ou 
its decks piled with silver 5-franc pieces. The same was true at every other 
seaport. Silver de from ce in floods: e and every 
diligence that left 
At last the scarcit 
coin those pestilent 


The Latin Union was formed in 1865, and within two years a com- 
mission satin France to take into consideration the burdens and 
embarrassments incident to the alternate disappearance of the coins 
ofthe country. The next yeara similar commission reported that 
the prosperity of the French people required that an end be made to 
the ur and unsuccessful effort of France to maintain the con- 
current circulation of both metals. Her final action was delayed 
till 1874. She acted out of no hostility to silver. She acted for 
the protection of her business community. Her action was not 
influenced by what happened in the United States in 1873, nor con- 
trolled by what happened in Ran in 1871. 

It was only the execution of a well-matured advice given in 
1868 by a commission of her most famous statesmen and econo- 
mists in the interest of the orderly and safe management of the 
industries and business of France. And yet men stand on this 
floor and say that, without difficulty and without trouble, France 
maintained the use of both gold and silver at the ratio of 153 to 
1 for seventy years. I wish to ask these gentlemen this very 
plain question, Why did France stop that transaction? She 
stoppedit, not out of malice against silver, but because the bur- 
den of maintaining the situation had grown too heavy for the 
Latin Union to bear. 

Mr. WILSON of Idaho. And yet silver was at a premium. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That was the very hardship of the situation; 
the alternate premium, first on silver, then on gold, resulting in 
the alternate loss first of one metal, then of the other, was more 
than French business could bear, even in those years when the 


departure of the value of silver from gold at the mint ratio was 
insignificant and fractional. How is it possible, with silver bear- 
ing a market ratio to gold of 32 to 1, that any nation in the world 


shall undertake to carry the burden unaided and alone, which the 
fm Union, xd N vastly ies set hag laid down 
in air more than twenty years ago? pplause. 

Mr. TERRY. Will the gentleman ees me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. With pleasure. 

Mr. TERRY. Are youin favor of the coinage of silver dollars 


at all? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I stand with a political party that in eighteen 
years has minted 600,000,000 silver dollars, seventy-five times as 
many as the mint produced from its foundation up to 1878, and 
has kept every one of them in circulation, by itself or by its paper 
representative, and has maintained every one of them equivalent 
a rane to the dollar of gold. [Loud applause on the Republican 
siđe. 

Mr. TERRY. That is all very fine, but answer the question. 
Are you in favor of the coinage of silver dollars; and if so, at what 


ratio? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I am in favor of the coinage of the silver 
dollar under such provisions and with such limitations and con- 
ditions as will produce a coin agreeing in value with existing 
standards, and 1 would have the United States join with the com- 
mercial nations in such an adjustment of the ratio, under inter- 
national agreements, as will enable the entire commercial world 
without loss to any nation to return to the unlimited coinage of 


ver. 

Mr. TERRY. Oh, that is mere jack-o’-lantern statement. Are 
you one of those parties who say that I am in favor of the coi 
of the silver dollar if you will only put enough silver in it to 
it equal in value to the gold dollar? Do you belong to the class 
that favors that kind of silver coinage? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Ido not like to be described by my friend 
from Arkansas as a jack-o’-lantern philosopher, but I do not mind 
telling him that I have a very 55 for reasons which 
I have tried to explain at length, in favor of having all the dollars 
in use in the United States equivalent to each other in value. So 
far as the A Homa is concerned, the controversy is not between 
gold and silver. It is between the existing standards of value and 
a standard contrived out of compressed air. [Laughter and & 
pese! Ineed not say to this House that I am with the Repu 

ican in favor of the largest possible use of silver that can 
be had without degrading the existing standards of value and 
turning loose a depreciated and fluctuating coin upon the Ameri- 
can ae [App use.] That is the position I take. 

tever stan we have in the United States has existed 

here for sixty years. We have tried to preserve the i 
standard reenforced by the largest use of silver that has 
in the history of modern commerce. I am for the existing stand- 
ards of value, not to be disturbed, except under conditions that 
will produce a real bimetallism. [Applause.] I have listened in 
every session since I have belonged to this House to the claim that 
this ——— departure from the basis upon which American 
business been done in the past is in the interest of the poor, 
in the interest of the workingman, in the interest of the farmer, 
in the interest of those who are burdened with debt. 

If I know my own heart, there is nothing in it but Mp 
for the burdens and anxieties that have fallen upon the homes of 
so many of our fellow-citizens. It is because I am solemnly con- 
vinced that this proposed measure would be a curse and not a 
blessing, a calamity and not an omen of prosperity, that I have 
been moved to say what I have said. By no possible means could 
a bill for the free coinage of silver become a law without long 
and ample notice of its enactment. Long before the name of a 
President of the United States could be signed to such a law its 
enactment would be anticipated and discounted by the business 
world. In what position do these volunteer defenders of the poor 
posee to put those of us who are carrying the burdens of debt? 

is is an intensely practical question, with very little room in it 
for campaign oratory. Nor is it a new question in this money- 
lending and money-borrowing world. 

On the 8th of June, 1830, Mr. Attwood brought forward a motion 
in the House of Commons to restore the coinage of silver, which 
had been abandoned by the law of 1816, after silver had diminished 
in value about 5 per cent from the mint ratio of the latter year. 
In the debate he stated that it was the purpose of his motion to 
enable persons who had contracted debts to pay them in silver, and 
he moved that coinage should berestored to its old position of 1797. 
Mr. Herries, the master of the mint, pointed out to the House 
that the ratio between the two metals had changed since that year. 
ale i Mr. Attwood, who brought the motion forward, 
said: 


Let the two metals be a common tender and let the debtor pay in which he 
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The master of the mint replied in words which are not without 
significance in the present attitude of this matter: 


poe eee the honorable gentleman to be agreed to, what 
be the inevitable result? Why. it would be proclaimed to-morrow 
Intio: poer earn chick iene he — aran h ly, that 
ution, the e 0 8 y thus, namely, ever 
had claims small 


house had come to a reso- 


man who payable on demand; every man who held notes of 

or great value; every man who had debts outstanding, would, if he secured 
the amount of what was due to him before the resolution into law, 
get the whole of his money, whereas if he delayed be that period he 


would get only £95 for every £100. 
It is Srribie to reflect upon the consequences which must follow. What 
t would become of every bank- 


would become of the Bank of England? 
What would become of ali debtors who were lia- 


ing house in the Kingdom? 
ble to pay upon demand all that they owe? Would not all transactions of 


commerce be suspended and the whole coun: present one continued scene 
of confusion. consternation, and ruin, when the House of Commons pro- 
claimed to all who had debts due to them that if they did not collect them on 
the instant they would assuredly be losers to the amount of 5 per cent? 

Mr. Herries concluded by saying thatif the motion succeeded 
it would result— 
before the se of the sun in crea: a ic and confusion such as could 
not be da e un which it — — too late to remedy.—Hansard's 
Parliamentary Debates, second series, volume 25, pages 102-162. 


He was followed by Mr. Huskisson, who resis 9 with 
the opinion expressed by the master of the mint, and added that— 
If the House to this resolution to-night there will be a general i 

morrow, and before the la: of a week £ is md ca oe 
there will not be a sovereign remaining in de EY dd . 
page 

Sir Robert Peel followed with the expression of a weighty opin- 
ion, in which he warned the House that the adoption of the motion 
would result in a panic, in the midst of which— 

All would turn to confusion, and public ruin must be the consequence.— 
Hansard, volume 25, page 170. 

These three men were the ablest statesmen of their day, incor- 
ruptible in character and wise in counsel It is not a vain thing 
for us to apply their admonition in the House of Commons in 1830 
to the situution in which the advocates of free coinage ask Con- 
gress to place the business world of the United States. Isay here, 
measuring the full significance of my words, that there isno hard- 
ship in the life of the American people at this hour, and never has 
been any, that could be compared to themisfortunes which would 
instantly ensue upon the assured prospect that the law wasabout 
to be changed in such a way as to authorize the legal payment of 
debts in a coin inferior to that in which they were contracted. 
The sacrifice of property and of business would betemporary, and 
might be repaired, but the loss of individual credit and of national 
character would be beyond the remedy of time. D 

You say that you wish to have more money in circulation in the 
United States. Yet you bring in a proposition here to create a 
coin without regard to the divergence of its value from the value 
of existing coins of the same omination. It will take you 
fifteen years, working the mints of the United States at their full 
capacity, to make as many new coins of silver as the enactment of 
a law for the free coinage of silver will drive out of use in gold in 
the United States within three months. It is still true, under a 
law which Congress did not make and can not repeal, that no 
nation under free coinage can create two coins of the same denom- 
ination, differing in value, and keep both of them in circulation. 
But your pro will not only drive out of use the existing coins 
of gold and diminish the purchasing power of all remaining coins 
and currency, but will destroy an element in the monetary vol- 
ume of the ern business community more precious than either 
gold or silver—the as and anon integrity, without 
which no business ity is possible. 

Credit,“ said Daniel Webster in the American Senate, warn- 
ing his countrymen against the ‘‘evils of a debased coin," ** has 
done more a thousand times to enrich nations than all the mines 
oftheworld." The 8 orcirculating medium of every coun- 
try consists, not alone of gold and silver and copper and nickel and 
paper, but chiefly of the numerous forms of credit, written and 
unwritten. Credit commands all commodities exactly as the coin 
itself commands them, and, therefore, must be reckoned as a part 
of the volume of money in any intelligent estimate of the relation 


of money to prices. The great economists, from Adam Smith and 
John Stuart Mi until v. admit that credit has substantially 
the same effect on prices as money itself. Therefore, when I meet 


a man who thinks that the monetary efficiency of our existin 

coinage is inadequate for the needs of American business, I see 

toimpress upon his mind the danger of trying to increase the 
number of coins by means that tend to impair the exercise of 
commercial credit. That statesman renders a very poor service 
to the commonwealth who, in trying to provide more coined 
money for circulation, breaks down and wastes the character and 
credit which, finding a thousand ressions in the business of 


= world, has become at last, in a large sense, the true coin of 
e realm. 
I stand here, therefore, in the discharge of my duties to the 


people for whom I speak to protect them against the wanton dis- 
turbance of the basis on which their contracts have been made 
and to which their business has become adjusted. I speak for 
them with confidence in their prudence and in their integrity, and 
I speak all the more confidently because for years, in their school- 
houses, in their villages, in their great political assemblies, I have 
submitted these questions to their N and to their con- 
science. They are are not driven from their convictions of what 
is right and wise on this question by considerations drawn from 
the unfortunate situation of all business in the United States dur- 
ing the present Administration, for, going back to the yearswhen 
the Republican party controlled the affairs of the nation, they 
find hope and courage in the prospect of a speedy return to the 
prosperity of 1892. [Applause.] 

There are people who say that the whole history of the Repub- 
lican party has been one uninterrupted conspiracy against the 
American people. I heard my friend from Ne ka [Mr. Kem] 
who, a few minutes ago, di imed a very sensible discourse upon 
the money question as having been delivered, not by him, but by 
somebody else—— [Laughter, ] I heard him say, in starting out 
the other day, that this conspiracy against the ple began in 1862 
when the greenback was manipulated in the interest of Wall 
street. He then passed on to the time when the national banks 
were created, then to the time when the payment of the public 
debt was teed in coin, then to the time when the obsolete 
silver dollar was dropped from the list of our coins. 

Mr. KEM. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEM. Do you undertake to say that the greenback was 
not manipulated in the interest of the bankers? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will answer your question, and I will so 

lay the matter that you can understand it, and that your 
children can understand it. There is not an act of Congress of 
which you have complained as a of the conspiracy, from the 
law creating the greenback in 1862 to the law 3 for the 
resumption of specie payments in 1875, which does not have upon 
it the signature of one of two men, either of Abraham Lincoln 
or of Ulysses S. Grant. [Appio d If that is not an accurate 
historical statement I desire somebody to correct it. 

Mr. KEM. But is it not also true that President Grant made 
the statement that when he signed the bill demonetizing silver 
he did not know the effect of it? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not believe there is any truth in it, for 
if he did make that statement after his Secretary of the 
had twice recommended the measure to Congress, and after Con- 
2 had debated it through 127 columns of the CONGRESSIONAL 

CORD, if after all that he made such a statement, then he must 
have been wanting in that wisdom which the world, by common 
consent, has attributed to General Grant. [Applause. 

Mr. KEM. He is not the only man who has made the state- 
E that he did not know the effect of the bill when he voted 

or it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. In view of the public record it is not impor- 
tant what anybody said about that. Isay again that the acts of 
which you speak, all we acts a ee ou Bary reme: as parts of 
a conspi against the people o e Uni tates, bear upon 
tant ihe 5 and approval of one or the other of these 
men, and I raise a question e, which the American people are 
going to press home on every agitator who comes forward asa 
n of finance and reformer of monetary s ms in the 

nited States. If Abraham Lincoln and UI Grant were 
wanting in intelligence, so that they did not know and could not 
see the welfare of their country; if these men, called in the order 
of Providence to defend the life of the Republic in the hour of 
peril, were wanting either in wisdom or patriotism, so that they 
wrote their signatures of approval upon a long series of statutes 
by which the struggling mil ioe of their countrymen have been 
enslaved, what, in God's name. is likely to happen to us when the 
Augean statesmanship of South Carolina gets hold of us. [Laugh- 
ter and applause. | 

My fellow-countrymen, let us rise above that level of thought 
and speech which thrives by false witness against the motives of 
public men, which teaches the young men and young women 
of the land that public life is without conscience and rectitudo of 
purpose, and that the Government for a eration has been 
turned from its beneficent office to become the despicable servant 
of the rich. There never was an hour in the history of the world 
when a man taken by himself stood for as much, and when a dol- 
lar taken by itself stood for as little as it does to-day. [Applause.] 
People spend a good deal of time worrying over the plutocracy. 
I have made up ny mind that the Lord in His own good time has 
methods of scattering the wealth of the world; that no unscrupu- 
lous money power can long dominate the human race; that thi 
world will in the end be governed by the manhood and woman- 
hood there is in it, and that no syndicate of avarice can drive the 
integrity out of American politics and American business. [Pro- 
longed applause, ] 
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Coin Redemption Fund. 
SPEECH 
HON. W. A. CALDERHEAD, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 10, 1896. 
i tion the bill (H. R. 2004) to maintain and 
Bir gong Len bs Seta as 8 to 8 the —— of certificates 
of indebtedness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 

Mr. CALDERHEAD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not know that in the few moments I have I 
Shall be able to add very much to the information of the House 
upon the question that has come before it in this curious manner. 
I think I can about some things with my friend who has just 
taken his seat [Mr. MCDEARMON]. He says that the Treasury of 
the United States is in trouble, and that it has appealed to the 
Republican House of Representatives to relieve it, and that the re- 

nsibility of providing such relief is upon the Republican House. 

think that is true enough; and at least so much of this responsi- 

bility as rested upon the ublican House of Representatives it 
has been willing to nnde e and bear. 

In answer to the call of the Secretary of the Treasury announc- 
ing to us that there was a deficit in the revenues—a deficit in the 
Treasury, as he claims—we immediately provided the means by 
which we might relieve that deficit, and we followed that with a 
bill which would increase the revenues, so that no deficit should 
occur in the future until en poule ae vente 3 
tion of a more permanent policy. as mee e n- 
sibilities that were imposed upon it? Why not? When these 
measures of ours were sent to the Senate for its consideration and 
when our friends in that Chamber concurred with us in the effort 
to furnish relief to the Treasury in the manner that we attempted 
here, there arises a new set of teachers with a new demand. 

Not sufficient in themselves to furnish a policy that will relieve 
the or prevent a future recurrence of this deficiency, 
they are sufficient to say to this country, ** We want the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, and until we 
can have that there shall be no relief for the Treasury nor for the 
country upon any other method." And a gentleman now comes 
and says 1 his place here that nnless we can have 
that, unless the Republican majority in this House shall surrender 
its own convictions. itsown judgment upon what isfor theinterest 
of the country, to the convictions and judgment of this smali 
fraction, there shall be no relief to the country. We could bear 
this with some patience if there was any sincerity or hopé of suc- 
cess in the cy proposed. But when it was proposed in the 
other Chamber it was distinctly suid and understood that the vote 
upon this question would not provide the remedy demanded, that 
it would merely put men upon record on thesubject. The debate 
here proceeds in the same manner. 

What for? In order that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD may be 
filled with campaign literature to be used during the summer 
months en e minds of the le pn & subject which 
members know can not be settled now by debate in the House or 
theSenate. Mr.Speaker,forwhat 5 discussion 
proceeded thus far in this Chamber? Can any other purpose be 
named? I have been unwilling to bring m to consent to the 
method of stuffing the RECORD with printed speeches never deliv- 
ered in this Chamber. I can refrain from saying that I 
can not conceive how any member of this body can find it proper 
under the jrivisee of pening his remarks to add to them whole 
columns of newspaper literature that have no queo except the 
effect they may have as campaign documents during the coming 
summer. Neither can I understand how any member can admit 
it to be proper with the privilege that is thus extended to him to 
impose on the country as his speech delivered on this floor sec- 
tions of public documents that are for free distribution by the 
different Departments of the Government. 

These things are not designed for the p of ascertaining 
a correct solution of the problem that is given to us, but simply, 
as I have stated before, for the purpose of furnishing campaign 
literature to be spread over the country during the next six 
months. That is evidently the Fe ety No member expected 
that kind of discussion to settle the question here. If the mem- 
bers of the House who believe in the substitute now offered to 
them had sincerely believed in it and wanted an honest and candid 
discussion of the question before the House, face to face with the 
men who think differently, so that there might have been a can- 
did and fair debate, and a vote after the deliberate ju ent of 
the members had been rendered upon it—a final ict pro- 
nounced which would have satisfied ves and their constit- 
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uents—they should have presented the bill as an original one to 
the Co i , Weights, and Measures. If they 
committee 


mmittee on 
could not have obtained a favorable report from that 

they would atleast have obtained an adverse report, and could 
have brought that before the House for consi tion, and so 
instead of remitting the discussion to evening and morming ses- 
sions and then absenting themselves from the floor of the House 
and having little concern in the actual discussion, they would 
have been in their seats face to face with those oceupying a dif- 
ferent position on fhe question, presenting their arguments on 
the subject, and at least we would have had a vote after a fair 
weighing of the different arguments on the basis of their material 
worth and the strength of the claims presented by either side. 
But that is not the purpose of the discussion. The pospose of 
now thrusting this measure before us is to obscure the evil re- 
sults of evil tariff legislation. It is to turn the minds of the people 
away from the real cause of the prostration of business by which 
the revenues are made deficient and the Treasury made empty. 
It is indeed **a condition that now confronts us, and not a ig” al 

Iamo to the substitute presented by the Senate, first, 

cause of the indirect manner in which it is presented to the House 
for its consideration and because of the evident sinister purpose 
that is underlying the manner of its tation. Lam opposed 
to it, next, because it is vicious in i and does not aries any 
sort of relief to the Treasury, and ignores the real cause of our 


trouble. 
The gentleman who last addressed the House . MCDEARMON] 
said the Treas would be instantly relieved by voting for the 


free and unlimited coinage of silver in this House,“ and in order 
to satisfy you of the sincerity of his belief in what he stated, he 
promised that he would take every dollar of the coi at 99.9 
cents on the dollar. Why, he knows, Mr. Speaker, and the nation 
knows, that the great Republican party throughout this cere 
stands under the credit of the United States, upholding it; that 
has peapea resting ~~ nation to nen un merely bimetal- 
lism, but the parity of every dollar, the ity t-pay- 
ing and the purchasing power of ond dunes that is 3 
the Government. He knows that it is because of the intention 
of this party to maintain the power of the Treasury to redeem 
all the dollars which are issued in the money in which they 
have been promised to be paid, and to maintain every dollar that 
this Government issues, so that it shall have equal debt-paying 
and purchasing power with any other dollar, no matter rine 
good it may be, that he makes his offer. 

I do not know exactly how I will return to the subject he pre- 
sented first, but I think I will present it by saying that the act of 
1875 authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to sell bonds for the 
purpose of procuring gold to maintain the reserve, such reserve 
as was deemed necessary for the redemption of the greenbacks 
when they should be presented at the ury. That act has 
lain there all of that time, from the timeit was enacted up to this 
time, as the basis of the credit of that money, for the gold re- 
demption of the greenback. I know the act uses the word “coin,” 
but no man then or since expected the payments to be anything 
less than gold. It was necessary that all the other moneys that 
came from the Treasury of the United States should also be re- 
deemed in the same manner, so that all the dollars issued might 
have the same power as money. 

Now, so long as the revenues of the country were sufficient for 
the preservation of the redemption fund there was no question 
about the value of our dollars or abont the power of every dollar 
asmoney. So long as the revenues were sufficient to meet the 
expenditures there was no question about the integrity of our 
money. It was only when the revenue had begun to off thata 
question arose, and this suggestion took its origin about the parity 


of the dollars. 

Which one of you during this discussion has answered the re- 
marks of our friend from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON] about the 
fact that our revenues are not now and have not for nearly two 
years been paid in gold? Which one of you has explained how it 
was that when the fear about the equality of the dollars began to 
arise in the minds of business men not one dollar of gold was paid 
into the revenues of the Treasury? Which one of you has ex- 
pained why it was that immediately when there was a fear the 

ollar a, ep as the cheaper was used for business and the 
dollar which was recognized as the more valuable—the gold dol- 
lar—was at once withdrawn? Why is it that gold and green- 
backs are at a little premium to-day? But the value of the green- 
backs, the value of the national-bank note, the value of the silver 
8 = rs silver dollar itself, s not rest mae = silver 

ion of the Treasury, nor upon the possibility t Congress 
might authorize the Treas to coin that bullion; nor did it rest 
3 hundred million of gold redemption fund held in the 


Their value for business was not affected in any way by the 
loss of the reserve, but day by day, as the reserve diminished from 
its full amount, the business of the country went on with this 
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money at par, and when the reserve fund in the Treasury had 
fallen as low as $45,000,000, although there was still $900,000,000 
of money outstanding in the country said to be dependent for 
redemption upon the reserve fund of the Treasury, the credit of 
the Government was not affected in the slightest degree and 


each dollar issued by the Government was at P with every other 
dollar. Soit was evidently not the amount of the reserve fund in 
the Treasury that kept this outstanding circulation at par. The 
country knew better than to believe that the value of the dollar 
depended onthe reserve. They knew that it was the power resid- 
ing in the Treasury by the act of 1875, to provide the redemption 
of all that money in gold. It was that knowledge which main- 
72 ed hum value of all of these dollars at a par. t maintains 
tnow 

Do you gentlemen think that it was the withdrawal of silver, or 
the demonetization of silver, as you call it, that produced the panic 
of 1893 and the appalling disasters of that year? All the standard 
silver dollars that have ever been coined in this country were still 
full legal-tender dollars and at par. Have you forgotten the 
panics of 1824, of 1837, of 1857? ve you forgotten the fact that 

ior to each one of them the revenues in the Treasury of the 

nited States were provided upon tariff laws framed precisely 
upon the principle of the law which you presented to the country 
two years ago, and that each one of those panics followed the en- 
actment and operation of each one of those laws? Even the panic 
of 1878 came close after four successive reductions of the tariff. 


Have you the least conception in the world that it was the enact- | laci 


ment of your tariff law of two ago that produced the con- 
dition which has existed from that time to this? Have you ex- 
plained to the country how it was that while for thirty years the 
revenue of the country was entirely sufficient, and during all that 
time, the internal-revenue tax which was paid directly 
upon whisky and tobacco and articles of that kind, no man was 
able to put his finger upon one thing that he bought and used that 
cost him more by reason of the tax which supported the great 
National Government than it would have cost if there had 
no tariff law in existence at all? Not one man could point toa 
place where he was taxed to support the great National Govern- 
ment except the man who was paying an internal-revenue tax. 
Not one man could point toa p ace where he was paying more 
for anything that he bought and used for his own use under that 
of taxation than he would have paid if there had been no 
such taxation in existence. : 

You changed the system. You reduced the tariff upon the arti- 
cles which we manufactured. You provided for free raw mate- 
rial 23 to set all the mills of England at work, to shorten the 
hours of labor in all our factories, to reduce wages, and discharge 
the hands. You reduced the freight upon all the railways carrying 
our t internal commerce, reduced the number of employees 
and the salaries that they received. Within twelve months from 
the time when you had the power to make that law—and the nation 
knew that you would make it—two anda half millions of the labor- 
gs Puer of America were out of work. 

that law nothing to do with the deficiency of the revenue 

and the deficiency in the Treasury? Has that nothing to do with 
the distress among our laboring men? Do you propose to furnish 
men work by coining the dollars that are now in the Treasury? 
How will these dollars get out? From whom will workingmen 

tthe money? Who does the work that supplies America with 
jd to-day? Whyisitthat you have provided that eve 
English artisan and manufacturer and mechanic shall be at wor 
at increased wages, while nearly every American artisan and me- 
chanic and laborer shall work at diminished wages or go without 
work? Has that nothing to do with the revenue or the Treasury? 
And when we now propose that the tariff shall be so levied as to 
increase the revenue and set our men at work again, you turn 
from it with contempt and say, ** Give us free coinage of silver or 
you shall have nothing." 

But I have not time to give all the discussion to that side of the 
question that I ought to. There are some of our friends upon 
our side of the House who also think that we ought to have the 
free coi: of silver. Now, I admit that it is a question that is 
still open for discussion and upon which each man has aright to 
have his own honest judgment, and all I ask of him is that he 
shall be sincere. He does not make an answer to me when I say 
that I am not in favor of it, but he stands up and says, ‘‘ Oh, then 
you area gold bug." That is not argument. That settles noth- 
in 


g. 
Among those who made the most eloquent and . lea 
for the free coinage of silver was our friend from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. Iwasalittlesurprisedathim. I admit the eloquence 
with which he made that plea, but I ransacked the RECORD in vain 
for one statement in it that constitutes areason why weshould have 
the free coinage of silver except the danger that we might lose 
the next election if we do not. 


That is a remarkable statement to come from California. Ican business of the world? In the great 
not help remembering that from 1862 to 1878, while all the rest of | the first session of the 


us were compelled to take greenbacks at whatever the market 
value was and buy gold at whatever the market value was, the 
great State of California insisted that the National Government 
should carry $25,000,000 of bonds in order to enable her to main- 
tain gold payments at every counter and upon every contract. 
From that day to this California has been upon a gold basis. 
You will not take a promissory note or check or draft there that is 
not payable in gola. Will the gentleman now make a contract 
for California that if we establish free coinage of silver she will 
accept silver for gold? What nation or people has ever sold gold 
to get silver? Will California sell her gold and take silver in pay? 
Does California propose again that the whole nation shall go to a 
silver basis while she retains her gold basis? 

But my friend, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. TOWNE], 
has alsosome admonitions topivo us. Hemustinterpret a section 
of the great Minneapolis platform for us because we have not hith- 
erto understood it. Itis not enough for him that that pes dec- 
laration proclaims the necessity of maintaining the equal power of 
allthe dollars. It is not enough for him that the people of his 
State have since then repeated that declaration and added to it in 
1894 their remonstrance against an poen to depreciate our 
money. He has still more coge A and light. ladmire the 
accuracy with which he has recited to us Coin's Financial School, 
I admire the adroitness with which he will, under his leave to 

rint," insert it, with all its maps and charts and tables, into the 
ECORD, and so secure some permanence to the history of its fal- 


es. 

Admit it all as true, what then? What proposition does he 
make? Is it not substantially that we shall pay all existing pub- 
lic debts in gold and at the same time begin doing business with 
silver alone? Whetisthisbutasilverbasis? Isthis bimetallism? 
But the gentleman from Wisconsin also, like the gentleman from 
California, proposes that if this is not done the 1 party 
shall be defeated next. Is this an argument, or is this a threat? 

But waiving political fears and guesses, waiving all contro- 
versy about the history of this ES erg waiving contention 
about the practice of our , What is it you propose to do 
withthe existing condition? What will the result be if you do 
what you pro in this Senate substitute? 

Remember it proposes to take the existing standard of values 
away, and it pro to substitute another standard of value. 
This is to deal with the interests of every home and of every in- 
dustry—with the interests of every industry which es abs labor 
as well as with the interests of every poor laborer. Lou say it 
will increase the price of every product. Can American agricul- 
tural products be sold in any foreign market for more than other 
countries will sell theirs for? If Egypt will sell her cotton for 6 
cents a pound and Argentina sell her wheat for 50 cents a bushel, 
can America sell her wheat or cotton for more? If not, how then 
would you raise the prices of agricultural products? 

Butif you should raise prices, is not that to increase the price 
of everything the poor shall buy? How will you compensate 
them? With a dollar made of 50 cents' worth of metal? Oh, you 
will raise the value of the metal to par, will you? Then how have 
you helped the poor? 

But remember in doing this you are to take a metal that is now 
admitted to be worth only the daily universal market price, and 
by your new law make money of it, and, as money, rate it at 
double that market price. What will the result be? You will 
take a metal which the judgment of the civilized world has now 
rated at 67 cents an ounce and give it a value of 129 cents an 
ounce as money. Will the world raise its market price of that 
metal to the rate you set on it by law? Which nation will do it? 
You complain now of the powerofEngland. But youin thesame 
breath propose to double the power of England’s money. For 
while the market value of the world’s silver remains as it is, if you 
adopt this Senate substitute, every $1,000 of England’s money will 
buy as much property here as $2,000 of the money you propose for 
us. How will that relieve us of the power of England over our 
finances or our business? What is the experience of Mexico? It 
is an admitted fact that $1,000 of our money or $1,0000f England's 
money will buy as many cattle or as much property there as $2,000 
of her own money. o willown her property in the end? If 
you make this law who will own the great industries of our coun- 
ig s a few years more? 

is not enough that you have turned over to England the work 
of our manufactories, or must you also turn over to her the pur- 
chasing power? In every country in the world now on a silver 
basis her dollars will buy twice as much of anything that nation 
sells as that nation's dollars. Must we put ourselves also under 
her power in the same way by going to a silver basis? 
en did any nation get any advantage by depreciating its 
money? When did any nation get any advan by depreciating 
its coin? What nation ever gained anything by coining either 
silver or gold for more than its commercial value as rated in the 
i speech of Senator JONES in 
Fifty-third Congress, he asserts that, Of 
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course with unrestricted coinage the mint value and the bullion 
value will be the same." But when? Adopt this Senate substi- 
tute and you will have unrestricted coinage. Can you expect them 
to take 16 pounds of pure silver and buy 1 Ronee of pure gold? 
What inan will take bis pound of px to the mint and take 16 
pounds in silver dollars for it when he can take his pound of gold 
outside of the United States and buy twice as much silver or twice 
as much of anything else that men sellas he could with the 16 
pounds of silver. i - 

I know he lays great stress on the fact that it is the law which 
makes money. But itisonly the debt-paying power among citi- 
zens within our jurisdiction which the law gives to money. No 
law can give purchasing power to money. We tried that with our 

eenbacks. e coul pay debts with them at their face value; 

ut when we went to purchase with them the price of everything 
went up and the purchasing power of the greenbacks which the 
law made money went down. We worked from 1865 to 1879 to 
bring the purchasing power of the greenback to par with the debt- 
paying power, so that the money paid to laborers and producers 
on what was due them should have as much purchasing power to 
buy goods as it had debt-paying power to pay them what was duo 
them. 

So well was this understood that the legislature of California, 
on the 25th of March, 1872, presented the following resolution to 
the United States Senate committee while it was considering the 
famous act of 1878: 

March 25, 1872.—Referred to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures, and ordered to be printed. 

Whereas it is of the utmost pd ek rid to the workingmen, farmers, and 
traders of the Pacific States and Territories that the silver coin of the United 
States should be raised to the value exvressed upon its face: Therefore 

Be it resolved vy the senate (the assembly concurring), That our Senators in 
Congress be instructed and our Representatives e pe yet to urge upon 
Congress the early of a law raising the weight of silver coin to the 
standard of the year 1850.—Senate Journal, March 25, 1872, second session 
Forty-second Congress, page 42. 


When they sent this we had free and unlimited coinage of silver 
at 10 to 1. Why did not the distinguished Senator's theorem pre- 
vent the fall in silver which brought that resolution forth? If 
the law could give purchasing power to silver, why did they ask 
that the weight of silver coins be increased to correspond with 
their face value? My friend from Wisconsin [Mr. TowNE] says 
very plausibly that ‘‘value is a relation." He then es that 
the law can fix the relation between silver and gold, and then he 
says both silver and gold will bear the same relation to all other 
commodities. 

But is that true? Then why did the relation of silver and gold 
change notwithstanding the law of free coinage, so thatthe legis- 
lature of California asked to have the weight of the silver coins 
raised? They were on a specie basis then and had free coinage. 
They discovered that it was essential that the coin should have 
the same real value as the value expressed on the face, so that it 
should speak the truth to the laborer, farmer, and trader. 

Philosophers like my friend may say, and do say, that value is 
a relation," but plain business men know that value is a fact. I 
have not time now and hereto enter intoan analysis of his aphor- 
ism, but if value is a relation, then I assert that as a commercial 
term applied to money it means the worth of its possession and 
use as property compared with the worth of the possession and 
use of other property. That relation is a fact established by com- 
mercial usages of men. 

The value of money is not a mere legal function. The green- 
back had the legal function in its poorest days. It had the legal 
power to pay debts at its face, but the law could not give it pur- 
chasing power, and so it took more and more of them to buy 
things. eprimary element of money is notits legal function of 

ayingdebts. The primaryelement of money is that it is property. 

tis this element which gives it the purchasing power. It is there- 
fore essential that it should have the same real as nominal value. 
A dollar should be not only a name, but also a dollar in fact. 
Otherwise it perpetually speaks an untruth. The office of the 
Government is to ** regulate the value thereof," so that its nomi- 
nal value signifies its real value. The Government now signs a 
ten-dollar 3 s piece with its coin stamp, and thus says to the 
world, There are 258 grains of standard gold which the Govern- 
ment will redeem with 232,5; grains of pure gold.” All men know 
the value of it. The Government also stamps a silver piece of 
4124 grains of standard silver, which contains 371} grains pure 
silver. Wesign it with our coin stamp for $1. 

Willthe world give back one of our ten-dollar gold pieces for 
every ten of these silver dollars? Whynot? Because the univer- 
sal commercial usages of mankind have ascertained the value of 
gold and the value of silver, and no law of man has ever been able 
to give value to coin. Men do business with coin according to 
their estimate of its value, no difference what the law may be. 

You may write in a book that gold and silver shall be coined 
and used in unlimited quantities on terms of absolute equality, 
but that will not make them equal, neither will it make them cir- 


culate together. The nations of the earth have all attempted to 
use the two metals that way and have all failed. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. TowNE] lays great stress 
upon the definition of bimetallism given TAN M. L. Muhleman 


in his recent work, Monetary Systems of the World, page 12— 

By bimetallism, strictly defined, is meant the free and unlimited coinage of 
both gold and silver into coins of full debt-paying power. 

Then, notwithstanding his snapt to be free from the dictation 
of England, he cites the report of the royal commission appointed 
in 1886 by Queen Victoria: 

A bimetallic system of currency to be completely effective must, in the 
view of those who advocate it, include two essential features: (a) An open 
mint ready to coin any quantity of either gold or silver which may be brought 
toit; (b) the right on the of the debtor to discharge his liabilities at 
his option in either of the two metals at a ratio fixed by law. 

Again I say this is not bimetallism. This is bi-legal-tenderism. 
This refers only to the debt-paying function of money. This ig- 
nores the purchasing power of alaborer'sdollar. The day laborers 
and the wage earners of America are not the men who are asking 
a general bankruptcy act of this kind by which men may now pa 
off at 50 cents on the dollar. 'This is not the bimetallism whic 
the people are in favor of by tradition and interest. The bimetal- 
lism of tradition and interest in America is the concurrent use of 
both gold and silver at one value for se d the necessaries or 
luxuries of life as well as for paying debts. Therefore it is that— 

“We are in favor of the largest possible coinage and use of both gold and sil- 


the two metals, so that the purchasing and the debt-payin, wer of a dollar, 
whether of silver, gold, or paper, shall ai The in 


oray dollar, paper or coin, issued by the Government shall be as good as any 


This is the bimetallism which the American people by tradition 
and interest are in favor of. Have these gentlemen been leadi 
their people astray from it? By this large definition, national an 
all-protecting in its character, American bimetallism is not the 
free and imited coinage of both gold and silver into coins 
of full ob power only.” The question under it is not 
whether we shall have gold or silver, but whether we shall have 
justice. Shall we have money that will maintain justice between 
man and man? Upon this principle the nation must act in coin- 
ing money and regulating the value thereof, and when it does not 
the honor of the nation is questioned. 

I know gentlemen answer and say that silver has been forcibly 
depreciated by demonetization. But that is not true. The de- 
monetization laws of the world were all passed because silver was 
tangan value before the laws were And it was to pre- 
vent the injustice of two dollars of different values that they were 
passed. the silver that was in use when they were passed is 
still in use and we have added to it $500,000,000 in s ge years. 

Iknow they will answer that gold has appreciated and become 
more valuable. But is that true? The very tables of Soetbeer, 
which are quoted to prove this, show that from 1866 to 1892 the 
world's product of gold exceeded $3,276,000,000. That is $116,000,- 
000 more than the world’s product for the three hundred and fifty- 
eight years from the discovery of America to 1851. The world’s 
product of silver from 1866 to 1893 was $3,063,000,000, making a 
joint output of 86,339,000, 000. 

The period of greatest prices was in 1865. The joint product of 
gold and silver from 1851 to 1865 was greater than ever known in the 

history of metals to that time. Yet the joint product of gold and 
silver from 1866 to 1893 was $3,781,000,000 more than the output 
from 1851 to 1865. All the gold and silver that was then in use 
remained in use, while this vast sum was added to it. All this in- 
crease of the metals is largely in excess of the increase of the popu- 
lation or of commerce in the world during the same time. 

If there is anything in the theory that prices are dependent on the volume 
of money in circulation as compared with the volume of commodities offered 
in the market there should have been the greatest inflation of prices wit- 
nessed in modern times. 

I will not now go into the vast productions of other wealth, for 
the tables of statistics will show the varyi ng prices up and down 
as supply and demand, good seasons and bad seasons, haye sur; 
to and fro for the last twenty years. But I ask your attention 
to the fact that the metal which you now propose to fix as our 
money has been steadily falling as we have been increasing all our 
business and increasing all our instruments and agencies of busi- 
ness. We did the best we could to keep it up. 

The United States, since 1878, has bought 459,946,701 ounces of 
silver, for which 8464. 210, 262. 96 has been paid, but its present value 
is only $309,536,118.17, which shows a loss of $154,674,143.79. And 
200 propon to make up this deficiency by this silver Senate sub- 
stitute. 

My colleague [Mr. Lona] has given notice of his amendment, 
Jah peta that this free coinage shall apply to the American prod- 
uct only. 

I know that maur men in our great State earnestly hope that 
this may be done. The spirit of an American which makes him 


in favor of a home product and of a home market makes me wish 
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that I could see how this would be done with safety to all our 
people. The product of our silver mines from 1834 to 1844 aver- 
aged $25,000 a year. From 1845 to 1857 the product averaged 
$50,000 a year. 1858 it was $500,000. In 1859 it was $100,000; 
in 1860, $150,000. In 1861 it was $2,000,000. The next year it was 
$4,000,000, and the next year $5,000,000, and ever since it has gone 
on increasing until in 1873 it was $37,300,000 and in 1893 it was 

575,757. The aggregate production of our own silver mines 

m 1878 to 1893 was $1,142,700,000, counting it at $1.29 an ounce, 
It is only worth to-day 67 cents an ounce for payment to anybody 
outside the United States except for the promise of our statute to 
maintain the parity of the dollars and the practice of our Treasury 


in exchanging gold for them or for the silver certificates issued 
on the deposit of silver dollars in the Ik it is only worth 
67 cents an ounce without that action of the „how would 


this substitute or amendment make it worth anymore? Weought 
to have a reasonable answer to this question. 

The proposition to protect it by a tariff equal to the difference 
between the 67 cents an ounce and $1.29 an ounce is not a true 
application of the American tariff. The true application of the 
American tariff protects American producers from unfair com- 
petition from other countries, but it leaves competition free among 
American producers, and we get the benefit of that free compe- 
tition. But a free coinage of the American product of silver with 
a protective tariff that wil prohibit foreign silver does not leave 
free competition among American silver mines. It creates them 
all into a monopoly of their product ata fixed price and the Ameri- 
can le are compelled to take, at $1.29 an ounce, a product 
whi et could exchange wheat or beef for elsewhere at 67 cents 
an ounce. Would this be right? 

It is not opposition to the use of silver as money, nor opposition 
on my part to the silver ucers of my country, that makes me 
feel it my duty to eni ese things. I own no gold mines nor 

ld. Iown no wealthof property to be affected by your decision. 
fhigh value the friendship and approval of many men who think 
this substitute, or at least this amendment, for the free coinage of 
the American product should be accepted. 

But we are here to ascertain the truth about a matter in which 
every home in the nation is interested. *'Let no coward thought 
of praise or of blame turn by so much as a hair’s breadth the 

es of honor while we weigh this truth and declare the result.” 
When I ask what the result will be, no man makes a definite an- 
Pe MEAE wish tha Deb partie Dom OF ail Oe dol 
wer equal wi ebt-paying power e dol- 

lars. "A51 is stated here to fill up the deficiency in the 
Treasury with a reserve that will maintain the present paper 
money—the greenbacks and coin notes and silver certificates at 
par with anything but silver. No proposal is here to provide a 
revenue that will be sufficient for the expenses of the Government. 
To these serious questions the whole answer is **free coinage or 


n ; 

Nothing“ does not mean standing still. It means going on in- 
creasing the public debt. It means to go on importing goods while 
our eaters rust in idle silence and our workingmen go with- 
out work. 

Iknow we must settle this question for ourselves. Idonothope 
for an international agreement, because no ple can afford to 
alienate its freedom by a monetary treaty. No nation can consent 
that other nations decide how much money it shall have. No 
nation can do so without subjecting itself to the power of the 


others. 

France chained herself to the other nations in the Latin Union 
and they obligated themselves to redeem their silver coinage in 

ld within one year from the notice to terminate that union. 

one of them dare to serve that notice for fear they will have to set- 
tle up. Meantime the national debt of France has increased more 
than $1,500,000,000 in the last five The monetary union 
has not helped her. We must settle the question ourselves. 

From 1878 to 1893 we were paying our national debt. From the 
day the last tariff law went into effect we have been increasi 
our national debt. During the last seventeen months the 
receipts of the Government have been $429,323,353. The total 
expenditures have been 5302, 487, 2906. The deficit in revenues has 
been $74,164,296. But the increase of the national debt has been 
$262,000,000 in bonds. 

Where has the other $187,836,804 gone? It has gone to pay the 
balance of trade account that you have set against us. Our gold 
has been withdrawn and shi out of the country to pay for 

which we used to make here and pay e here, and to pay 
‘or raw material which we used to produce here and pay for here. 

It is the private indebtedness of the country which is turned 

into a national debt by withdrawing our gold to pay for these 

things. Will you change the fue of uaa mee and set it 
in our favor by this substitute? Turn 290 eyes from this substi- 
tute bill to the record of our exports an iur eee 
teen months and then tell us, if shame will permit you to speak, 
M bare for the country or for the Treasury there is in this 
substitute. 
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The Silver Question, 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN F. SHAFROTH. 


OF COLORADO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 5, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2001) to maintain and 
protect the coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates 
of indebtedness to meet temporary deficiencies of the revenue— 

Mr. SHAFROTH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill, as it passed the Honse, was for the pur- 
pose of creating a coin redemption fund. The Senate has amended 
the bill by b rY a substitute therefor authorizing the free 
coinage of silver. It is this free-coinuge measure that is now befure 
the house for discussion, 

The difficulty that has arisen so far in the discussion of this ques- 
tion is, that there has been no data or premises laid down upon 
which we have agreed as a foundation for our arguments; and yet 
there are some truths that are generally conced 

There are two kinds of money in the world. 

First. Primary money, by which I mean money of ultimate pay- 
ment or redemption; and 

Second. Credit money, by which I mean promises to pay, based 
upon the general credit of the Government, redeemable in primary 
money. 

Primary money has two fanctions: First, 
and second, as a circulating medium. 

Credit money does not act as a measure of value as long as it is 
redeemable in pray money, because its exact value is fixed by 
aon rac in which it is redeemable, but it does act as a circulating 
medium. 

There is one fact that we can all agree upon, no matter what our 
views may be upon the financial question, and that is, that there is 
not now and never has been a sutlicient quantity of primary mone 
in the world. This truth is demonstrated by the fact that all 
nations, in order to relieve their necessities for a cireulatin 
medium, have been compelled to resort, either directly or throu d 
their banking institutions, to the issuance of credit money. No 
government would undertake the hazards of maintaining credit 
money unless there was an imperative necessity for the same, and 
no nation would ever authorize banking institutions to control tho 
currency if there was sufficient primary money in circulation. 

Thereis in existence at the present time in the world $2,469,000,000 
of such credit money, and if silver be treated as token or credit 
money by those nations that have adopted the single gold standard, 
there is in existence in the world nearly $6,000,000,000 of credit 
money. This credit money represents the amount of shortage in 
the world of primary money. 

There are two propositions that I first desire to discuss: 

First. That in theory by the demonetization of silver there should 
have been an enormous increase in the value of gold; and 

Becond. That in actual experienee there has been an enormous 
increase in the value of gold. 


APPHECIATION OF GOLD. 


Previous to 1873 two metals formed the base upon which was built 
all thecredit and commerceof the world. These metals are designed 
by nature as money metals on account of their quality of inde- 
structibility, their compactness as comp to value, and the 
difficulty with which they are extracted from the earth. So evenly 
has nature stored these metals in the earth that, notwithstanding 
free coinage of both metals existed in many of the nations for oen- 
turies, yet the amount of gold and silver coined in the world pre- 
vious to 1873 was practically the same. By the demonetization of 
silver in the various nations of the earth one of these two metal 
moneys was stricken down as a money of ultimate payment. All the 
burdens which both metals had borne were thereby shifted on to one. 
As those metal moneys were, and now are, practically equal in 
amount, the burden upon that one was thereby doubled. Doublin 
the burden ye a metal deubles the demand for the same, 
doubling the demand for it doubles the value thereof. 

If there is any truth in the prscine of supply and demand, this 
conclusion must inevitably follow. It is therefore mathematically 
certain that if the demonetization of silver had taken place throngh- 
out the world simultaneously, the doubling of the value of gold 
would have surely followed. It is true that demonetization of sil- 
ver has taken place gradually. One nation after another at inter- 
vals of time has adopted the single gold standard. The result has 
been the gradual shifting of the burdens borne by both gold and 
silver onto the gold alone, thus making a gradual increase of demand 
for gold and a consequent gradual increase in the value thereof. It 
is true that demonetization of silver has not yet taken place 


as à measure of value, 


throughout the world, as there are still some nations that relieve 
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the strain on gold by holding their mints open to the free coinage of 
silver. It is for that reason gold has not yet doubled in value. 

The coinage of silver on government account by standard nations 
does not relieve the strain on gold, because such nations do notmake 
silver a money of ultimate redemption. Such governments treat 
silver as token or credit money, and either directly or indirectly 
offer to redeem it in gold, ‘The silver coin then becomes agg a 
promise to pay gold. The coinage of silver in that manner makes 
that many more obligations of the government redeemable in gold, 
and hence makes that much more burden that gold as the money cf 
ultimate payment must bear. Thus the coinage of silver on gov- 
ernment account instead of relieving the strain on gold actually 
increases the demand for it and consequently the value thereof, 
As the gold dollar is the unit of measurement in this country, its 
increase in value can not be estimated in dollars and cents, but only 
in its increased purchasing power, and its increased purchasing 
power can only be estimated in the decline in price of everything 
that gold will buy. : 

If gold were simply a commodity, and not a standard or measure 
of value, its appreciation would be of comparatively little conse- 

uence; bnt it is because of its being a measure for everything else 
in the world that it is so t to mankind tit should nof 
increase in value. As the debts of the world are increased by the 
increase of the measure, doubling the value of the measure doubles 
the size of the debt calculated by that measure. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what does the doubling of the value of the 
standard gold dollar mean? It means the doubling of every other 
dollar redeemable in that coin. It means that the man who has 
his wealth invested in bonds or notes awakes to the realization that 
his fortune in purchasing power has been doubled; that the man 
who has his wealth invested in anything that gold will buy finds 
that by the doubling of the value of gold what he has to sell will 
only bring one-half as much as it formerly did. 

That legislation is indeed pernicious that in its effect doubles one 
man's wealth and divides in half the wealth of another. But what 
is the effect upon the wealth of those men who in order to develop 
the resources of the country have borrowed money with which to 
aid in the establishment of their enterprises, or who have been so 
unfortunate as to mortgage their lands tothe extent of one-half their 
value? Doubling the value of the dollar to such men means the 
total annihilatiou of their wealth. As the debts in the United States 
alone are estimated to be more than $20,000,000,000, it is apparent 
that the consequences of doubling the value of gold in this country 
must be most & i It is contended that as demonetization of 
silver by the nations of the earth has taken pue gradually, the 
addition to the stock of gold has relieved this increased demand 
upon it. That would be trueto a certain extent if commerce and 
debts had nof increased during that period. We know that by tho 
increased and ever-increasing facilities of transportation commerce 
has been increasing at the rate of more than 6 cent per annum, 
while the increase in the gold coin of the world has very little ex- 
ceeded 1 per cent per annum. The production of gold in 1894 was 
ee 100, the highest amount ever reached in any year up to that 

e. 

It has been estimated by Mr. Giffen, the statistician of the Lon- 
don Board of Trade and a gold monometallist, that the arts con- 
sumed as much gold as the annual product, and that in the arts 
em melted as much gold coin each year as there was new gold 
coined, 

Sir Lyon Playfair, a member of the British Parliament and a gold 
monometallist, has estimated that at least 75 per cent of the annual 
product of gold goes into the arts. 

Prof. C. L. Fawcett, another gold monometallist, estimated that 
of the annual product of 1892, viz, $130,650,000, there was consumed 
in the arts $110,000,000. 

We know asa matter of fact that the consumption of gold in the 
arts has multiplied in recent years. Twenty-five years ago, in a 
town of a thousand or fifteen hundred population, you could count 
almost on the fingers of your two hands the number of gold 
watches, chains, and charms worn by its citizens. To-day at least 
ten times that number are in use among the pore of the same com- 
munity, and the same rate of increase has made as to medals 
and other gold ornaments. The enormous amount of gold used in 
EAE und in dentistry has increased evenin a still higher propor- 

on. 

Taking the most liberal of the estimates above referred to, we 
have no greater sum than $15,377,500 in gold per annum to be added 
to the stock of primary money of all the gold-using nations on earth. 
The world's stock of gold coin is about $4,000,000,000. The annual 
increase in that stock is therefore a very small fraction over 1 per 
cent. The condition therefore is, that our stock of primary mon 
is increasing at the rate of a little over 1 per cent per year, while 
it is upholding and bearing the burdens of commerce and credit, 
which in the past twenty-five years have been increasing at the rate 
of more than 6 per cent per annum. The inevitable result of such 
a condition must be the continual increase in the value of gold, ocea- 
sioned by the continual increased demand on it by commerce and 
credit. By adhering to the single gold standard, 8 we are 
tying ourselves to a metal the production of which does not keep 
pace with the increáse of commerce, 


To divide the $45,377,500 in gold among all the gold-using coun- 
tries in the world would be to add only a few million dollars each 
year to the primary money of the United States. We know that the 
demand which the United States alone has madeupon gold in order to 
maintain its reserve during the past two years has been $262,000,000, 


including the bond issue bid for to-lay. This amount is several 
times greater than that part of the annual gold product that goes 
into coin for the entire world. Is there any wonder that there is a 
terrible strain on the gold in the world and that the enormous demand 
which is being made upon it is continually increasing its value? It 
is this increased demand for gold that has increased its pnrehasing 
power. That is the reason why prices are continually falling. When 
the measure of value is increasing gradually each year, the resnlt is 
bound to manifest itself in the diminished price of all the commod- 
ities and property that it measures. 

Previous to 1873 any m had the right to take silver bullion 
to the mints of the Latin Union to have it coined, free of charge, 
into money, jnst the same as he now has the right to have gol 
coined. The principal use of silver is for money. 9 ini the 
governments of the world were to conclude that wheat bread waa 
not as healthy as bread made from corn, and should enact laws 
Deere the mills from grinding wheat. Can there be an 

oubt, if those laws were entorced, that wheat would be wo 
almost nothing, that it would sink in price to what it would be 
worth as feed for animals? And can there be any doubt that the 
price of corn would increase enormously? The mere statement of 
the proposition is conclusive of its truth. Why should not that 
same principle of supply and demand apply to gold and silver? 
Can the nations of the world annul the right to have silver coined 
into money and leave their mints open to the free and unlimited 
coinage of gold, unless it increases enormously the value of the 
latter metal and correspondingly decreases the price of the former? 

In 1873, when silver was demonetized by the United States and 
Germany, there were only three nations in Europe that had the 
single gold standard. They were Great Britain, Turkey, and Portu- 
gal. Turkey at that time was upon an inconvertiblepaper currency 
and hence was making little or no demand upon gold. Great Britain 
at that time had a population of 32,000,000 and Portugal a popula- 
tion of 6,000,000. Thus only 38,000,000 of people were making de- 
mands upon gold alone for monetary pu es, 

At that time there were six nations in Europe that had a bimetal- 
lic standard. They were France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Greece, constituting the Latin Union, and Spain. There were only 
two of them, namely, Belgium and Switzerland, that were then on a 
specie basis. 

There were seven nations in Europe atthat time that had the single 
silver standard. They were Germany, Austria, Russia, Sweden and 
Norway, Denmark, and Holland. All of these were on a coin basis 
except Russia and Austria. The United States atthat time had the 
bimetallic standard, but was upon an inconvertible paper Sposa 
None of these nations now have a bimetallic standard, but the gold 
valuation prevails in every one except Russia, Italy, and Greece, 
which are still upon inconvertible paper currencies. France main- 
tains a very large silver currency, but upon a gold valuation. At 
the present time the demand upon gold is enormous, Great Britain, 
with its present population of 38.000,000; Germany, with its popu- 
lation of 50,000,000; Austria, with its PRATO of 40,000,000; 
Turkey, with its population of 33,000,000; Norway and Sweden, 
with their population of 7,000,000; Holland and Denmark, with 
their population of 7,000,000; France, Belgium, and Switzerland, 
with their population of 47,000,000, and the United States, with its 
population of 70,000,000, are all in the struggle for gold in order to 

reserve their redemption funds. Thus 252,000,000 people are now 

emanding this metal which in 1873 only 38,000,000 were demanding. 
Is it any wonder that gold, notwithstanding its recent increased 
annual panoh has been going higher and higher in valne each 
year? How can anyone who recognizes truth in the principles of 
supply and demand claim with reason, in view of this situation, 
that gold has not increased in value? 

1t seems to me, therefore, conclusive that, in point of theory, by 
reason of the demonetization of silver and the shifting upon gold of 
all the burdens of primary money, which both metals formerly bore, 
that gold has enormously increased in value. 


FALL IN PRICES. 


The seeond proposition is that in actual experience the th 
that there has an enormous increase in the value of gold has 
proven true. 


As the increase in the value of a standard or measure can not be 
calculated by the standard itself, the only way that it can be meas- 
ured is by its increased purchasing power. That increased pur- 
chasing power in gold is manifested in the fall of the price of 
everything that i igs will buy. When you see one commodity get 
cheaper, while others remain of rper value, in order to 
ascertain the cause of the decline in price of the one you naturally 
look to thequestion of supply and demand as to that one commodity, 
but when you find that all commodities and properties, except those 
that are buoyed up by some special advantage, are declining in price 
year after year you are bound to come to the conclusion that it is not 
on account of overproduction, but that the fault is in the increase of 
the measure of value, That there has been a continual fall in the 


price of almost all commodities can hardly be questioned. It is 
always best totake from an undoubted authority the statistics by 
which a fact is proven. 

Thetables of Mr. August Sauerbeck, an eminentstatistician of Lon- 
don, are perhaps the most complete and reliable of any to be found 
in the world. They were not framed with any relation to the silver 
question, and hence any prejudice for or against silver could not 
have entered into their compilation. These tables show the range 
of prices in the London market of forty-five of the principal com- 
modlities in the world for a series of years. In one set of these tables 
he takes as his base, or par value, which he designates as the 100 
mark, the average price of the commodities for the eleven years 
between 1867 and 1877. According to this set of tables the average 
price of those commodities fell in 1895 to 62 per cent of what they 
averaged in the period above stated. This percentage of decline in 
the price shows conclusively that gold, since that period, has in- 
creased in purchasing power as regards those commodities 61.3 per 
cent. Another set of tables (deduced from Mr. Sauerbeck’s tables), 
showing the range of prices of the same forty-five commodities, 
takes as its base, or 100 mark, the average price of the commodities 
for the year 1873. This set of tables shows that the average price 
of those commodities in 1895 was only 55.8 per cent of what their 
price was in 1873, which shows that gold in purchasing power as to 
those commodities has increased 79.2 per cent. 

I ask leave to insert inmy remarks the following table: 

Mr. Sauerbeck's Index Numbers, to which is added the annual average price of silver 


in London and to which is added index numbers of the same 45 commodities, taking 
as their base the average prices of 1873. 


Sauerbeck's 
IndexNum- 
bers of 45 
principal 
commodities 
taking aver- 


age price of 
1567-1877 as 
1 


Index Num- 
bers of same 
45 principal 
commodities 
taking the 
average 
price of 1873 
as their 
base—100. 


Sauerbeck's 


Index Num. Annual av- 


ern rice 
of e in 
London. 


their base— 
00. 


R 111 100 
HELD 4 102 92 95.8 58 
5.. 96 86 93.3 

95 85 86.7 52 
94 84 90.2 
87 78 86.4 52 
83 15 84.2 51 
88 79 85.9 52 
85 76 85 51h 
84 15 84.0 51h 
82 74 83.1 50 
78 68 83.3 50 
72 65 79.9 
69 02 74.8 
68 61 73 m 
70 63 70.4 42 
72 65 70.2 42 
72 65 78.4 47 
72 65 74.1 45 
68 6l 65. 4 39H 
68 61 58.6 254 
63 57 41.6 28; 
62 55.8 49 29 
60 54 45.1 27 
60 54 45.3 27 
60.8 54.7 48.9 
61.7 55.5 49.7 
62.5 56.3 50.3 305 
62.4 56.2 50 305, 
62.8 56.5 49.7 30} 
63.3 57 50.1 303 
63.5 57.2 50.2 302, 
63.3 57 51 31 
62.3 56.1 50.4 301 
61.6 55.4 50.2 305 


The fall of price in commodities generally has not been denied, 
to my knowledge, upon the floor of this House, in this debate. 
Various members have attempted to explain the causes of this 
decline, but none have denied the fact itself. 

The elaim they make is that the decline in price has been caused 
by overproduction. If this decline had only been for one year, or 
if the price of a large number of commodities had gone higher, 
while as to others it had fallen, that theory might be a reasonable 
explanation; but when this fall in price of almost all commodities 
has been continuing year after year, you are driven to the conclu- 
sion that it is not overproduction that has caused the decline. 
Man will not year after year continue to overproduce all commod- 
ities. 

HAS THERE BEEN OVERPRODUCTION OF SILVER? 

The theory of overproduction will not account for the decline in 
the gold price of silver. It is true that in recent years the produc- 
tion of silver has been increasing, but it must be remembered that 
the annual production of gold has also been increasing. It was not 
until 1882 that the annu roduct of silver exceeded that of gold, 
and yet the gold price of silver had been declining ever since 1873. 
The table which f hold in my hand, and ask to have incorporated in 
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my remarks, shows the world’s production of gold and silver from 
1792 to 1894. It was issued from the Treasury Department, Burean 
of the Mint, August 16, 1893, and can be found in the Government 
publication called“ Coinage Laws of 1894,” at page 103. (It is also 
verified in the report of the Secretary of the easury for 1894 at 
e304.) To that table I have added the world's production of 
old and silver for the years 1893 and 1894 as estimated by the 
essary Department. 


Production of gold and silver in the world, 1792-1894. 


Gold. Sen Total. 
$106, 407, 000 800,000 | $435, 267, 000 
118, 152, 000 871, 677, 000 489, 829, 000 
76,003,000 | 224,786,000 | 800, 849, 000 
94, 479, 000 191, 444, 000 285, 923, 000 
134, 841, 000 247, 930, 000 882, 771, 000 
pe 291,144,000 | 259,520,000] — 550,664, 000 
Met III 87, 000, 000 39, 000, 000 76, 000, 000 
44,450,000 | 9. 000, 000 83, 450, 000 
67, 600, 000 40, 000, 000 107, 600, 000 
182,750,000 | 40. 500, 500 173, 350, 900 
155, 450, 000 40, 600, 000 196, 050, 000 
127, 450, 000 40, 600, 000 168, 050, 000 
135, 075, 000 40, 600, 000 175, 675, 000 
—— — 147, 600, 000 40, 650, 000 188, 250, 000 
—— — 133, 275, 000 40, 650, 000 173, 925, 000 
124, 650,000 | ^ 40,650,040 | 185, 300, 000 
124, 850,000 | — 40,750,000 | 145. 600, 000 
119, 250,000 | 40, 800, 00] 160, 050, 000 
113, 800,000 | 44,700,000 | 158. 500, 009 
107,750,000 | 45,200,000 | 152, 950, 000 
106, 950,000 | 49,200,000 | 156, 150, 000 
e MIMcll 113, 000, 000 51, 700, 000 164, 700, 000 
n 120. 200,000 | 51,950,000 | 172,150, 000 
121,100,000 | 50,750,000 | 171, 850, 000 
104,025,000 | 54, 225,000 | 158. 250, 000 
109, 025,000 | 50,225,000 | 159, 950, 000 
106, 225,000 | 47,500,000 | 153, 725, 000 
106,850,000 | 51,575,000 | 158, 425, 000 
107,000,000 | 61,050,000 | 168, 050, 000 
8 90,600,000 | ^ 65,250,000 | 154. 850, 000 
3 96, 200,000 | 81,800,000 | 178, 000, 000 
90, 750, 000 71, 500, 000 162, 250, 000 
97,500,000 | 80,500,000 | 178, 000, 000 
103,700,000 | 87,600,000 | 191, 300, 000 
114,000,000 | 81,000,000 | 195, 000, 000 
119, 000, 000 95, 000, 000 214, 000, 000 
109,000,000 | 96, 000,000 | 205. 000, 000 

V 106,500,000 | 96, 700,000 | 203. 200, 
a A ANOO 103,000,000 | 102, 000, 000 | 205, 000, 000 
102,000,000 | 111,800,000 | 214, 800, 000 
95,400,000 | 115,300,000 | 210, 700, 000 
101, 700, 000 105, 509, 000 207, 200, 000 
108, 400, 000 118, 500, 000 226, 900, 000 
106, 000,000 | 120,600,000 | 226, 600, 000 
105,775,000 | 124,281,000 | 230, 056, 000 
T 110,197,000 | 140,706,000 | 250. 903, 000 
FF 123, 489,000 | 162, 159,000 | 2885. 648, 000 
118,849,000 | 172, 235,000 | 291, 084, 000 
5 126, 184,000 | 186,447,000 | 512, 631, 000 
DUM 138,861,000 | 196,459,000 | — 335,320, 000 
5,663, 216, 000 | 5,077,529, 000 | 10, 740, 745, 000 
C767— A T 157,223,100 | 209, 165,000 | 366, 393, 100 
MODES EEEE T 180,626,100 | 216,892,200 | 397, 518, 800 
Total- 7...» eee ene ener s++++-] 6,001, 070, 200 | 5, 503, 586, 200 | 11, 504, 656, 400 


The treatment by the advocates of the single gold standard of 
the annual production of silver as compared with the annual pro- 
duction of gold has been 5 unfair. For instance, take 
the production of the year 1892—$138,861,000—of gold compared to 
$196,459,000 of silver (coinage value). They contend that as there 
was one-third more silver than gold produced in that year there 
ought to be an equivalent fallin the price of silver. Because the 
production of silverin any one year has exceeded the production 
of gold, it does not follow that the decrease in the price of silver 
should be in proportion to the excess of silver over gold in that 
year. The man who makes such an argument makes the mistake 
of treating silver as a commodity which is consumed in the using 
of it. That principle would apply to wheat or any of the products 
that are consumed each year. But silveris an indestructible metal 
and its annual production is but a very small per cent of the total 
amount of silver in the world, and when produced it does not con- 
stitute a separate mass upon which the principle of supply and 
demand can operate, but forms a part of the total stock of silverin 
the world. 

When silver falls it affects the entire mass of silver, not the 
annual product only. Hence, on the theory of overproduction, 
you would have to double the entire mass of silver in order to pro- 
duce a fall in price of 50 per cent, and if measured in gold you 
would have to make the increased mass of silver double the mass of 
gold. It can therefore be readily understood how insignificast 
must be the eflect of the annual increase of production upon the 
total silver of the world. The way to find the relative increase of 
silver over gold is to add the annual product of silver to the total 
silver stock, then add the annual product of gold to the total gold 
stock and find what per cent the total silver thus found bears to 
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the total gold thus ascertained. By this calculation you will find 
that in the year 1891, when the greatest excess of silver over gold 
ever was produced, when the production of silver exceeded that of 
gold by $60,000,000 that it represented an increase in the total sil- 
ver of the world over gold of less than one-half of 1 per cent. On 
the theory of overproduction no greater change in value could have 
occurred than that. 

But we find that while the percentage of the increase of the total 
mass of silver over gold has been very small, and has existed only 
since 1882, that the decline in the gold price of silver has been 
enormous, although silver in purchasing power of staple products 
has comparatively kept a steady value. If the annual product is 
of such an important character, what can be said in defense of that 
theory (of overproduction of silver causing fall of its price) when 
ihe world's product of silver for 1895, as near as can be ascertained 
at the present time, is less than 5 per cent more than that of gold. 

It is manifestly unfair to take the annual product of either metal 
for a short period of time and attempt to fix thereby their relative 
value, The history of the production of the precious metals shows 
that the greater annual product will oscillate from one to the other. 
It is only by taking the production for a long series of years that 
any fair conclusion can be deduced therefrom. It is shown by the 
last table to which I have referred that the total production of gold 
for more than the past century, namely, from 1792 to 1894, has been 
almost exactly equal to the total production of silver in the same 
period. According to the theory of relative supply their value 
should have remained the same. It is therefore conclusive that the 
fall in the gold price of silver is not due to the production of more 
silver than gold, but is due solely to the increased demand upon 


etization of the latter, which caused all the burdens which both 
— have borne as primary money to be shifted onto gold 
one. 


HAS LABOR FALLEN IN PRICE. 

Tt is claimed that labor has not declined in price, and therefore 
the appreciation of gold is not the cause of the fall in prices. Our 
opponents usually take the year 1860 as the date of the comparison 
of wages. In the first place that date is not a fair one, because at 
that time nearly one-half of our nation afforded a poor market, if 
any, for labor on account of the existence of slavery therein, The 
price of labor in the remainder of the Union was most seriously 
aflected by the prey thereto of the cheap labor that slave 
afforded. But the principal reason why there has not been as 5 d 
reduction in wages of those actually employed as there has been 
in the price of commodities, is because wages have been held up by 
all manner of human devices in the shape of trades unions and labor 
organizations. Labor never had a fair opportunity to compete 
with oe until within the last few years. But notwithstanding 
these advantages, if you take into consideration the number of 
men out of employment, there is a far less total sum paid for labor 
than if all were employed at greatly reduced wages. It is absurd 
to say that the products of labor may fall year aiter year and yet 
not affect the price of labor. 

I hold in my hand a statement compiled by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in response to a request from Senator HANSBROUGH of North 
Dakota showing the world's production of wheat from 1885 to 1892, 
which I ask leave to print in my remarks, Of course, it is not pos- 
sible to compile with accuracy the world's product of wheat, as the 
data from various countries are very incomplete, and hence this 


gold and the decreased demand upon silver, produced by the demon- | statement is an estimate only. "The following is the table. 
Approximate statement of the world's wheat crop from 1885 to 1892, inclusive. 
Countries. 1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. ls. 3 

United States eee. 457,218,000 | 456,329,000 | 415,868,000 | 490,560,000 | 399. 262,000 | 611, 750, 000 515, 919, 000 
Ontario 28, 459, 022 20, 706, 452 20, 923, 709 19. 288, 083 22, 64:1, 193 33, 611, 074 29, 690, 129 
Manitoba a 6,922, 723 12, 741, 050 7, 220, 640 7,428,511 15, 123, 034 29,922,508 | 14. 909, 420 
Argentina and Chile 28. 800, 625 28. 000, * 28,375,000 24, 118.750 60. 271,043] 47, 25d. 500 447,549, 418 
PP ͤ ͤ T 44,644, 000 52, 351, 733 51, 843, 452 98, 976, 705 44, 059, 962 41,070,599 | 47. 123, 526 
T pesca tuus qc Uer 102,846, 419 | 145,906,514 | 135, 859, 7 98,520,530 | 148,017,904 | 126,268,750 | 138. 223, 680 
P A R 18, 219, 412 19, 887, 110 15, 208, 980 19, 339, 038 19, 409, 505 14, 187. 500 20, 748, 362 
FSC A ERES UNS ee as oases 5, 201, 640 6, 024, 672 3, 805, 465 4, 977, 875 4,002, 599 4, 000, 445 *4, 538, 683 
France..... 904,427,095 | 319, 094,204 | 280, 176.816 307,357,350 | 331,748,810 | 219,241,787 | $10, 037, 795 
German 97,973,269 | — 104,013, 175 92, 991, 571 87,170,362 | 104, 020, 781 85,750, 011 | 100, 057, 440 
Great Britain & freland Y , 285, 353 78, 567, 593 76, 760, 671 78, 149, 523 78, 306, 016 77, 016, 151 62, 621, 756 
SSS *4, 965, 625 *4, 9:7, 250 *5, 000, 000 *4, 823, 7 *5, 000, *5. 075, 000 *5, 675, 000 *3, 072, 500 
Italy 117, 027, 013 119, 793,575 | 126,223,350 | 110, 095, 000 108, 934, 463 131,433,000 | 141,455,050 | $115, 676, 431 
Netherlands .. 6, 325, 545 194, 7 6, 889, 532 5, 24:1, 700 6, 473, 217 *6, 189, 120 #3.713,472 *5, 675, 000 

r *8, 228. 750 *6, 000 000 *7, 093, 750 *8, 512, 500 *8, 252, 160 *8, 252, 160 *6, 100, 625 
"ROQNIÉB A rire xoc R ERA REA AME RUE *22, 629, 063 | 224, 000, *51.075,000 | — *44, 784, 883 53, 607, 629 45, 672,264 |  *59, 828, 160 
SCC ͤ 00 163,455,273 | 278,607,917 | 313,935,995 | 197, 883,931 213, 031, 820 169. 108, 708 241,578,584 
Oll, i issu ZZV $13,100,000 | 115.600, 000 14, 369, 446 10, 052, 537 12, 629, 698 12, 680, 9: 24, 440, 446 
BORGIR pM ENTUS DUE E EU S REPRE * 4,525, 813 * 5, 000, 000 540,000 |  *5.000.000 | *10,315,200 * 7, 945, 000 * 4, 951. 296 
Spain * 131, 660, 000 95, 000. 000 „101. 156,875 75,622. 213 70, 143, 300 71,349,094 | 78, 395, 520 
Sweden.. 3. 867, 487 4, 370, 485 , 853, 736 3, 809, 037 4, 048, 962 14,551, 350 14, 559, 863 
Norway 1 280, 000 * 230, 000 * 312, 125 * 983, 750 236, 602 412, * 412, 608 
Switzerland ...... *1, 645, 750 * 2, 000, 000 *1, 702, 500 2. 270, 000 *9. 475, 648 4,041, 766 * 3, 300, 864 
Turkey in Europe 41. 143. 750 * 42, 000, 000 * 42, 562, 500 * 39, 725, 000 *37, 124, 720 *33, 008, 640 *24, 756, 480 
"EH I8 522255622 258,317,022 | 288,585,947 | 266,982,112 | 237,522,133 | 228,592,000 | 255, 434, 667 . 168, 000 
‘Melb MINDER Ohi cam (( 37,000,000 | $37, 000,000 | * 38,306,250 | 9.887. * 37,134,720 | *37,029,375 | 2737, 134, 720 

BRM ae eA e ERES canoe ees ERAS URN SEE NAN 22,000,000 | $22,000,000 | * 22,700,000 | *22, 500, 900 , 693. *20, 630,400 | *18, 567, 360 
77 EE S E shores 14,000,000 | $14,000,000 | *14,187,500 | 12, 768, 750 12.378.240 12.343, 125 *12,378, 240 
PPC 16, 153, 383 15, 571, 400 15, 819, 821 16, 491, 845 12, 567, 996 18,131,295 | „13,857. 802 
ra PS D T N *32, 915, 000 21,215,718 | 109, 862. 500 | 22. 500. 22. 6038. 440 21. 281. 250 19, 398, 
Cape Colony . *3, 666, 022 3, 602, 555 3, 932, 090 3,716, 137 2, 045, 616 2, 748, 749 2, 813, 460 

gypt......-- 10, 457,500 13, 700, 000 -*14, 187, 500 *7, 945, 000 *8,252,160 | — *11, 140, 416 *8, 252, 160 
‘Australasia. . 1132, 681,648 | 45,932, 061 | 35, 743,671 635,996, 836 43, 861, 853 33, 874, 000 27, 096, 221 


"Total... 


* Unofficial. 
1 
timated. 
No official figures for South Australia were published for 1886, 1887, 1888, or 1889, and the figures for that colony incorporated in the totals for Australasia for 
three years were consequently unofficial. 


By this table it is shown that there has been a very equal produc- 
tion of wheat cach year. The greatest yield of wheat in any one 
of those years was in 1887, and yet in that period wheat fell far be- 
low the price of that year. 

HAVE IMPROVED PROCESSES CAUSED THE FALL IN PRICES? 

The theory that the introduction of improved machinery and the 
lowering of transportation charges accounts for the decline in the 
price of commodities is erroneous. The price of a commodity is 
not determined by its cost; it is determined by the operation of the 
principle of supply and demand. If the price of a commodity 
were determine by its cost, it would never sell for less than cost, 
no matter how much the market in that line was glutted, and it 
would never sell for any considerable profit, no matter what scarcity 
existed in that product. The only influence that the cheapening 
of the cost of produetion and transportation has is to make the 
profit of the farmer greater instead of less, and the very desire to 
make more profits stimulates production, and thus increases the 
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Wenne 2, 221, 619, 911 | 2, 075, 027, 929 F 2, 217, 704, 701 


supply, and in that way only affects prices. These influences of 
cheapening the cost of production ought to operate to theadvantage 
of the farmer instend of his loss. Kot everyone knows that the 
farming interests of this country are in a most deplorable condi- 
tion, and that no adequate return can be made upon a farm invest- 
ment. But even if there was some truth in the assertion that 
improved machinery and lower transportation charges has cheap- 
ened the price of farm products, it must be remembered that farm 
produets, like everything else, are measured in gold and their price 
fixed in gold. 

There can be no doubt that there have been in the past twenty 
years improved processes in the treatment of gold ores, in the hoist- 
ing apparatus used in mining, in the use of electricity in drilling, 
mining, and igniting explosives, and in the character of hig 
explosives for blasting, whieh have lowered the cost of the pro- 
duction of that metal far more than the improved processes in farm- 
ing have lowered the prices of farm products, As a matter of fact, 
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the great era of labor-saving machines in farming was from 1850 to 
1873, and during all of that time there was a general rise in farm 
products. People unfamiliar with mining may think that trans- 
portation charges constitute a very small per cent of the value of 
the ores, and hence would affect the general cost of marketing very 
little; buttheyare mistaken. The greatest yield and the most con- 
stant yield is from the mines that net a very small sum per ton over 
the cost of mining and shipping to the smelter. And freight charges 
often determine whether a mine can be worked at all. When wo 
know that there are thousands of tons of ore from the Rocky Moun- 
tain regions smelted in Chicago and in Wales, one may realize that 
the haul is not a short one. c 

If the cheapening of the cost of raising products and of mining 
gold ores had been the same, and had controlled prices, the fall in 
each being the same, there should have been no fall at all when 
measured by each other. But the cheapening of the cost of raising 
and marketing farm products in the past twenty years having been 
less than the cheapening of the cost of mining and marketing gold 
ores, we are led to the inevitable conclusion that relatively there 
should have been a rise in farm products measured in gold, instead 
of a fall. We therefore conclude that this theory is erroneous, that 
it is the great principle of supply and demand, and not the cost of 
production, that controls the price of gold as well as that of farm 
products; that the t fall in the gold price of products is due to 
the fact that the demand for gold has so enormously increased; 
that pers to bear all the burdens of primary money that both 

old and silver bore, gold must have increased in value, and there- 

‘ore decreased the price of every product measured by that metal. 
IS LESS MONEY NEEDED NOW THAN FORMERLY? 

It is contended by the augl gold standard advocates, and it has 
been asserted on the floor of this House time and time again, that 
in the last few years banking facilities have become so perfect that 
very little money is needed to transact the commerce of the world 
compared to what was needed twenty years ago. At the first state- 
ment of the proposition it is apt to produce a qe | impression 
because of the progress that has been made in the wealth and com- 
merce of our nation. But I most emphatically deny the truth of 
that assertion. There is no better test of the amount of the busi- 
ness which is done by checks in one period over another than is 
found in the reports of the clearing house of such a city as New 
York, which had aboutthe same number of banks twenty years ngo 
as now. I have before me a tabulated statement of the clearings of 
ihe New York clearing house from 1869 to January 1, 1895, which I 
ask to have incorporated in my remarks. 

It is shown by this tabulated list that the clearings for 1872 were 
far ter than for 1894; that those for the year 1873 were in excess 
of the clearings of 1893: The clearings for 1872 being $33,844,369,568, 
and the clearings for 1894 being $24,230,145,363; the clearings for 
1873 being $35,461,052,826, and the clearings for 1893 being $34,421, - 
380 


This list shows conclusively that, notwithstanding the enormous 
increase in the commerce and wealth of New York City, not as much 
of it is conducted by checks as in 1872 and 1873. 

It is often asserted by the single gold standard advocates that the 
use of checks in the last few years has become so universal that now 
95 per cent of the business of the United States is done by checks. 
That proposition also I most emphatically deny. This same state- 
ment of the clearings of the New York Clearing House shows that 
it takes 5 per cent in cash to pay the balances among banks, and it 
must be plain and clear to any one that if it takes 5 per cent in 
money to settle balances among institutions which are created for 
the purpose of saving cash transactions, how great must be the per 
cent of cash in the ordinary retail transactions in city and country. 
This same statement shows that it requires more money now to 
settle balances among the banks of New York City than it did twenty 
or twenty-five years ago; that in 1872 and 1873 it took 4.2 and 4.1 

cent in money, while in 1892 and 1893 it took 5.1 and 4.9 per cent 
3 to settle balances. 

Twenty-five years ago the farmer ran his bill for all he needed at 
the general merchandise store and made his settlement once a year, 
and that settlement, often, if not generally, was in the products of 
his farm. Such a thing as a strictly cash house was almost unknown 
inthosedays. To-day there are vast numbers of strictly cash houses, 
and where credit is obtained the bills must be paid every thirty days. 
It seems to me that the fallacy of this claim should be settled for- 
ever by the admission of the Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. 
Eckels (who can not be said to favor the silver question in any par- 
li on page 381 of the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
for1894. That statement shows that from returns made by national 
banks all over the United States, that 41.1 per cent of the deposits 
of retail commercial houses are in money. How much greater then 
must be the per cent of moneyed transactions with savings banks 
and among the people! 

CAN A PARITY BETWEEN GOLD AND SILVER BE MAINTAINED? 

It is claimed by the single gold standard people that there can be 
no parity maintained between the metals, because there is a varia- 
tion in the amount of each produced. "They seem to lose sight of the 
fact that, in addition to the question of production, there is an in- 


creased demand made for the cheaper metal by reason of the legal 
tender quality given to the money coined therefrom. The history 
of the production of gold and silver is directly contradictory to 
this contention, From the years 1800 to 1841 there was three times 
as much silver produced in the world as gold, and from the year 
1850 to 1873 there was more than three times as much gold produced 
as silver, and yet during all that time, while the mints of France 
were open to the free and unlimited coinage of silver, the variation 
between the market price of both silver and gold did not exceed 
the difference between the coinage ratio of the varions nations. 
The Paris price, where the mints were sitnated, was always at a 
parity. Ihold in my hand a tabulated list of the commercial ratio 
of silver to gold from 1687 to 1892, taken from the Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury for 1894, at page 288, which I ask to have 
incorporated in my remarks. 


Commercial ratio of silver to gold for each year since 1687. 


[NorE.—From 1987 to 1832 the ratios are taken from the tables of Dr. A. Soetbeer; 
from 1833 to 1878 from Pixley and A bell's tables; and from 1878 to 1892 from daily 
cablegrams from London to the Bureau of the Mint.] 


Year. | Ratio. | Year. | Ratio. | Year. | Ratio. || Year. | Ratio. Year. | Ratio. 


By that tabulated list it is apparent that only in two years up 
to 1873 did silver fall below the ratio of 16 to 1, and then only by 
a very small fraction, and that was in the years 1812 and 1813, 
when European wars disturbed all commercial transactions, and the 
difference between the London price, where free coinage did not 
exist, and the Paris price, where free coinage did exist, must have 
been at its maximum. From the time that the nations of the world 
began to take away the principal demand for silver, by demonetiz- 
ing it, silver began to decline in value as compared to gold. Tho 
fanlt in the argument of the single gold standard people is that 
although they apply the principle of supply and demand to every 
commodity, they will not apply it to gold and silver. They are 
continually claiming that silver should not be restored to its lawful 
place as a money of ultimate redemption, until its commercial 
value equals that of gold, when they are at the same time denying 
to MH the very use which creates the demand that gives to it that 
value, 

You can not take away the unlimited demand for a metal that free 
coinage gives and expect it to retain its equality with a metal to 
which you give the right of freecoinage. Much less can you expect 
that silver thus deprived of that demand can ever equal in commer- 
cial value gold to which you give the right of free coinage. It is 
the equal treatment of the metals as to coinage that can ever restore 
their parity. 

WHY 16 TO 1f 

Why should the coinage ratio between silver and gold lie fixed at 
16to1? Because that is the proportion, as near as can be ascer- 
tained, in which the metals are stored in the earth. 

I wish to again refer to the table showing the total production of 
gold and silver from 1792 to 1894. The table shows that there was 
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produced in that period $6,001,070,200 of gold and $5,503,586,200 of | ties they are compelled to buy from other countries depreciate in 


silver (coinage value), That means that for the period of more 

than a century, ending with the year 1894, there was almost exactly 

sixteen times as many ounces of silver produced as of gold. There 

ean be no doubt that if equal mintage rights and equal treatment 

of silver were restored to the world, the safe ratio would be the 

approximate ratio in which the metals are found in the earth. 
INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM, 

Every advocate of the free coinage of silver by this nation alone 
would like for bimetallism to be established through international 
agreement. But the diffieulty of the situation is, that there is no 
hope for such an agreement, As long as it is to the interest of Eng- 
land and other creditor nations to have their foreigu bonds and other 
securities appreciate in purchasing power, and to have the commodi- 


rice, so long ean we never hope for an international agreement. 

t would be expecting that hurann nature in the wealthy, who sur- 
round, support, and control the thrones, wonld not be guided by 
self-interest. The nations have been holding international mone- 
tary conferences ever since 1878, and yet the proceedings of the last 
conference show more determination on the part of England and 
other creditor nations not to return to bimetallism than ever before. 
In that conference there was not even asked for a vote on the ques- 
tion whether it was the sense of the conference that there should 
be international bimetallism., How long, oh, how long will suffer- 
ing humanity have to wait for relief from such nations? Silver was 
demonetized without international agreement and it will be restored 
without such an agreement. 


Slatement showing by comparison the transactions of the New York clearing house for twenty-six years, and for each year. the number of banks, aggregate capital, 
clearings, balances, average of the daily clearings and balances, and the percentage of balances to clearings. 


Year. 


Average Bal- 
Average flv 
Capitals | Olearinge. | Balances paid | gany > | dally ba; | ances, te 
clearings. in money. | ings. 
Per cent. 
$82, 720, 200 | $37, 407, 028, 087 | $1, 120,318, 308 | $121, 451, 393 | $3, 637, 397 3 
83, 620, 27, 804, 539, 400 | 1, 036, 484, 822 90,274,479 | 3,365, 210 3.7 
84, 420, 200 29. 300, 989. 682 | 1,209,721, 029 $5,133,074 | 3,927,660 4.1 
84,420,200 | 33, 844,369,568 | 1,428,582, 707 | 109,884,317 | 4, 636, 632 4.2 
83,370,200 | 35,401,052, 826 | 1,474,508, 025 | 115, 885, 794 | 4,818, 654 4.1 
81, 635, 200 | 22,855,927, 636 | 1,280, 753, 176 74,092, 574 | 4,205,076 5.7 
80, 435, 200 25,061,237,902 | 1,408, 608, 777 81,899,470 | 4,603, 297 5.6 
81,731,200 | 21,597,274,247 | 1,255,042, 029 70,949,428 | 4,218,378 5.9 
71, 085, 200 23,289,243, 701 | 1,373, 996, 302 16,358,176 | 4,504, 906 5.9 
63,011,500 | 22,508,438,442 | 1,307, 843, 857 13,555,988 | 4,274,000 5.8 
30,800,200 | 25,178,770, 601 | 1,400, 111, 063 82,015,540 | 4,560, 022 5.6 
60,475,200 | 37,182,128,621 | 1,516, 538, 631 | 121,510,224 | 4,956,000 4.1 
61,162, 700 | 48,565,818,212 | 1,776,018,162 | 159,232,191 | 6, 823, 010 3.5 
00,962, 700 | 40,552, 846, 101 | 1,595,000, 245 | 151, 637, 935 | 5,195, 440 3.4 
61, 102. 700 40, 293, 165. 258 1. 568, 983. 190 132,543,307 5, 161. 129 3.9 
60,412, 700 | 34, 092, 037,338 | 1,524,030, 994 | 111,048,982 | 4,967,202 4.5 
58,612,700 25, 250,791,440 | 1,295, 355, 252 82, 789, 480 | 4, 247, 009 5.1 
59, 312, 7 33, 374, 682,216 | 1, 519, 565, 385 | 109, 067,589 | 4,905,900 4.5 
„802, 700 | 34,872, 848, 786 | 1,560, 626,325 | 114,337,209 | 5, 146, 316 4.5 
,702, 700 30, 863, 080, 1,070,198,528 | 101,192,415 | 5,148,192 5.1 
60,762, 700 | 34,790,465,529 | 1, 757, 637,473 | 114,839,820 | 5,800,784 5 
60,812, 700 37, 660, 686,572 | 1,753,040,145 | 123, 074,139 | 5,728, 889 4.7 
00,772, 700 | 34, 053, 608,770 | 1,584, 635,500 | 111,651,471 | 5, 105. 526 4.6 
60,422, 700 | 36,279, 905, 246 | 1, 861, 500, 575 118,561,782 | 6, 083, 335 5.1 
00,922, 700 | 34, 421,380,870 | 1, 696,207,176 | 113,978,082 | 5, 616, 580 4.9 
61, 622,700 | 24, 230, 145,368 | 1,585,241, 634 79,704,426 | 5,214,611 6.5 


* The capital is for various dates, the amounts at a uniform date in each year not being obtainable. 


CAN THE UNITED STATES MAINTAIN THE PARITY OF THE METALS? 


Can the United States alone undertake the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver and maintain that metal on a parity with gold at 
the ratio of 16 to 1? i 

It is conceded by those who believe in international bimetallism 
that if the United States can make a greater demand upon silver 
than there is silver in the world available for coinage, that such 
demand would establish the parity of the metals, and that the par- 
ity would be maintained if the demand thereafter kept pace with 
the production. 

e question, then, must be determined by the greatness of the 
demand which the United States can make for that metal, 

Mr. Mulhall, an eminent English statistician, in an article in the 
North American Review last Jins states that the effective force of 
the United States is equal to that of Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
many combined. 

Professor Francois, a French economist, has recently estimated 
eee United States contains one-fourth of the wealth of the entire 
world. 

Such wealth and power backing the legal tender quality given to 
silver is bound, under free coinage, to create an almost unlimited 
demand for that metal. But let us analyze this demand. 

It is estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury that there is in the 
United States $636,256,023 of gold stock. The gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. Dd stated this afternoon that if free coinage was estab- 
lished and gold went to a premium of 1 per cent that all the gold 
would leave the country or go out of circulation. Let us assume, 
for the sake of the argument, that his statement is true. What 
would follow? 

There would be created by that withdrawal of gold an instanta- 
neous demand for silver to take its place. Where would the silver 
come from to supply that demand? 

First. We know that outside of the United States Treasury there 
is no large quantity of silver available for coinage any where in the 
world. lf as much as $25,000,000 of silver bullion were stored any 
place the public would know it. So it is clear that hardly any part 
of the demand could be supplied from bullion in existence. 

Second. Weknow thatthe silver to supply such ademand could not 
come from the arts, because the workmanship spent on silver articles 
makes those articles worth more than the coinage value of silver. 

Third. We know that the silver coins of Europe would not come 
to this country for coinage because they are in circulation in 
Europe on a gold valuation at a lower zo than ours, The ratio 


in Europe is 15} to 1, which makes an ounce of silver worth $1.33 
(coinage value); whereas the ratio in this country is 16 to 1, which 
makes an ounce of silver worth $1.29 (coinage value). It cost the 
Europeans $1.33 to get an ounce of silver coins, because they main- 
tain the parity of silver coins as we do; then why would any 
holder of European silver coins, which costs him at the rate of 
$1.33 an ounce, have them minted into American coins that are 
worth only $1.29 an ounce? He would not. "Therefore the Euro- 
pean coins, which constitute the great mass of silver coins in the 
world, would not be sent to America for coinage. 

Fourth. The only countries from which any silver coins might 
come are from those that are upon a silver basis, namely, Mexico, 
India, Japan, China, and a few insignificant countries. ‘The stock 
of silver in all these countries constitutes practically all their 
euro d medium. It amounts to only $4.38 per capita in Mex- 
ico, $2.01 in Japan, $3.31 in India, and 31.80 per capita in China. 
Can these countries spare any of their coins, especially in view of 
the great manufacturing development that they are now enjoying? 
lf so, must it not be limited to only a few million dollars? Can 
anyone with reason maintain that as much as $636,256,023 in silver 
coins would be shipped from those countries to our mints? It 
must be borne in mind that if they bring their silver here for coin- 
age they must use it here. It will not circulate in their country 
any more than a foreign coin will cireulate here. In order to use it 
they will have to buy something with it, and if they purchase our 
goods or products it is so much to our advantage. All these facts 
are serious obstacles in the way of anyone sending foreign silver 
to this country for coinage, I conclude, therefore, that it is hardly 
in the range of possibility that $636,256,023 in silver would be 
shipped from foreign countries to our mints for coinage; that there- 
fore there is not a sufficient available supply of silver in the world 
to meet the demand of the United States for that amount. 

But that is not the only demand which the United States can 
make on silver. There are 8316, 000, 000 of United States notes called 
greenbacks, and there are $137,000,000 of United States Treasury 
notes issued under the Sherman Act. The only reason they are 
kept in existence ison account of there not being sufficient primary 
money to take their place. The Secretary of the Treasury wants 
the Government to get out of what he terms the “banking business.” 
The United States could, therefore, make a legitimate demand upon 
silver for silver certificates for both of these sums, aggregating 
$483,000,000. Can there be any doubt now that the demand upon 
silver for $636,256,023 and $483,000,000 would be more than doubly 
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the possible shipments of silver from foreign countries to our mints. 
Remember that when there is a demand for silver at 16 to 1 which 
is unsatisfied that it is bound to establish the value of the metals 
at that ratio. 

But these are not the only demands which the United States can 


make on silver. There are $212,000,000 of national-bank notes in 
circulation. There is no excuse for the existence of any of this 
credit money, except that there is a deficiency in primary money. 
A legitimate demand upon silver for certiticates to take the place 
of these notes can fairly be made. Thus we have a demand for 
$1,331,256,023 of silver, which the United States can create without 
increasing the circnlating medium of the nation one dollar. That 
demaud represents an amount which is more than the mines of the 
world can produce, less the quantity that goes into the arts, in 
thirteen years. 

With such an enormous demand on the limited silver bullion 
of the world, it conld not belp but establish and maintain the 
parity between the metals. 

But these are not all the demands that could be made upon silver 
in this country. There are over $20,000,000,000 indebtedness in this 
nation, more than one-half of which are obligations payable in 
lawful money of the United States. The minute thatsilver would get 
to a discount of even 1 per cent that minute there would be created 
a demand by those debtors for that money with which to discharge 
their obligations, and that very demand would increase the value 
of silver until it reached a parity with gold. It has been asserted 
upon the floor of this House that there are credit transactions in 
the shape of short-time notes, thirty-day credits, and checks that 
amount each year in this country to $150,000,000,000, All of those 
transactions are in lawful money and they constitute an exceedingly 
large demand for the money that circulates. 

ith all these demands that can be made upon silver for coin or 
certificates, first, by the greatest and most powerful Government on 
earth, second, by the-people in the payment of the greatest number 
of obligations of any nation, and third, by the greatest commerce 
that the history of the world has ever known, it seems that the 
parity between the metals could be established with as much cer- 
tainty as it is possible to foretell any future event. 

It must be remembered that the commercial value of the two met- 
nls wonld become . equal if half the nations in com- 
mercial importance had the gold standard and half the silver stand- 
ard. Itcan therefore be readily understood what great influence 
in ADR the commercial equality of the metals a powerful 
nation would have in withdrawing its demand on gold and mak- 
ing its demand on silver. 

When the parity is once established a bimetallic tie acts as an 
automatie regulator. When one of the metals becomes more val- 
uable the demand is shifted from it onto the cheaper metal and 
that demand restores the parity. 

We have had an experience that ought to teach us the power of 
this Government in financial matters. The Senate of the United 
States in 1890 passed a free-coinage bill. It was thought that the 
House of Representatives was 8 body. Silver rose, in 
anticipation of that legislation, until it reached $1.21} an ounce 
(within eight points of par), not only in the United States, but in 
the London markets and throughout the entire world. If silver 
rose to such a height in anticipation of such legislation, notwith- 
standing the hazards of final enaetmentand Executive approval, can 
there be any donbt that it would have risen to $1.29 per ounce under 
the Mato demand that the actual operation of the law would 
create 

The free coinage of silver in this country, when once established, 
would be bound to succeed, because it would then beto the interest 
of the capitalist to make it succeed. It would then become his 
interest to make the silver money just as dear as he now desires the 

ld money to be. It is the history of all depreciated currencies 

at noclass has been so active in bringing them to par as the 
creditor class. We therefore conclude that the demand which the 
United States can make upon silver is almost unlimited, and that 
by the exercise of that demand silver can be restored as an equal 
primary money to gold. 

The question of the tree coinage of silver is, in my judgment, the 
most momentous question of the present age. The terrible effects 
of the increasing gold measure has fallen with erushing force upon 
all the people of our nation except the ereditor class. Business, in 
the past twenty years, has been compelled to operate on falling 
markets, which in the long run means ruin and disaster. It is no 
wonder that Mr. John G. Carlisle, in the House of Representatives, in 
1878, said in relation to the destruction by legislation of silver money 
that “The consummation of such a scheme would ultimately entail 
more.misery upon the human race than all the wars, pestilence, and 
famine that ever occurred in the history of the world.” The re- 
monetization of silver will do more than any other legislation that 
has ever been suggested to alleviate the sufferings of mankind, to 
give employment to the laborer, to permit business to be operated 
upon stable markets, to allow the tiller of the soil to get some little 
return for his work, and to produce an era of prosperity unequaled 
in the history of the world. 


Coin Redemption Fund. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES €. McDEARMON, 


OF TENNESSEE. 
Saturday, February 8, 1896. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


The House E none consideration the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and 
rotect the coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of 
debtedness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 


Mr. McDEARMON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We are confronted with a very important, grave, 
andserious duty. Anemergency exists which has attracted the at- 
tention of every patriotic citizen of the United States, and when 
this Congress assembled with its 5 Republican ma- 
jority, charged with the conduct of affairs of this great Govern- 
ment, it was officially notified, and in tones almost approachin, 
the pathetic, it was appealed to by the President of the Unit 
States and his Secretary of the Treasury to relieve the Treasury 
from the uliar and perilous position to which it had been 
ronga t was well known to every citizen of this country that 
Mr. Carlisle, in the attempt to execute laws which the Republican 
perty had placed upon the statute books, and in the attempt faith- 

y to follow in the footsteps of his Republican predecessors 
had brought the Treasury of the United States to a grotesque and 
ridiculous condition; that it was practically held up and looted 
by a few European and American bankers, and that this humiliat- 
ing tacle called the ** endless-chain process" was continuing; 
that it had depleted the Treasury of the United States time and 
time again, and that the startling condition existed of the neces- 
sity of issuing United States bonds in a time of profound peace. 

he attention of this Congress was called to the fact that more 


than a quarter of a billion dollars of thirty-year 4and 5 per cent 
bonds had been and would in the near future beissued. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury called attention to the fact that in the re- 


demption of greenbacks and Treasury notes he had followed the 
policy of Mr. Sherman and others of his predecessors, and had 
surrendered to the holders of those notes the option which the law 
had placed in his hands, of redeeming them either in gold or silver, 
and was paying them in gold alone, and that these dishonest and 
unpatriotic bankers and speculators had taken advantage of that 

icy and had exhausted the gold reserve again and again; that 
5162,000,000 of bonds had already been issued, and that another 
$100,000,000 was ready to be issued, and that this process was still 
going on. 

The President of the United States placed upon the 
majority of this House the responsibility of relieving the Treasury 
of that condition. This boastful party, which had been charging 
and pretending to believe that the Democratic party did not 
sess enough patriotism, intelligence, or statesmanship to conduct 
the affairs of this Government upon its return to power and re- 
sponsibility in this House, is met face to face by this plain and 
imperative duty. 

y some incomprehensible providence the people of the United 
States trusted the Republican pery and placed in their hands 
again the power to run the affairs of this Government, so far as 
this House is concerned. Now, this distressing and alarming 
condition of affairs stares the Republican majority squarely in 
the face. The Secretary of the Treasury asks Congress to change 
existing laws, which he contends make it imperative upon him 
to pursue the course which has resulted so disastrously. 
. t ing gue aycu and that duty can be performed. "There are 
two ways y which the issuance of bonds can be stopped. The 
Secretary of the Treasury points out one, and that is to authorize 
him to retire the greenbacks and Treasury notes; thatis when they 
are once paid to cancel and destroy them. He points out the fact 
that $407,000,000 have already been redeemed, but that they have 
under the law been reissued, and that the volume of notes has not 
been diminished, but that every solitary dollar of the $500,000,000 
is outstanding to menace and threaten and jeopardize the affairs 
of this Government. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the Republican party can take the advice of 
Mr. Carlisle and can pass a bill repealing the act of 1878, which 
requires these notes to be reissued when paid. They can by law 
provide for their cancellation and redemption when they reach 
the vaults of the Treasury. 

I do not, of course, mean to intimate that I think this the proper 
remedy, or that I would vote for such a bill, but I desire to call 
attention to the proposition urged by the President and the Seo- 
retary of the Treasury. 


ublican 
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a fraction of the wisdom and statesman- 
ship of which they boast, they could devise a plan for the issu- 
ance of some safe and good currency to take the place of these 
retired notes, so as not to contract the volume of currency; but 
they saw proper not to adopt the recommendation of the Secretary 
of the There is another way to stop the issuance of 
bonds, and that is by statute to take away from the 5 of 
the Treasury the power to surrender the option of redeeming these 
notesin gold or silver, and to compel him to redeem them in silver 
as well as in gold, which in my humble opinion is the true rem- 
edy. Now, when this Congress met I confess that I came here 
impressed with the idea that perhaps there was some truth in the 
statement that there were patriotism, statesmanship, and courage 
among the leaders of the Republican party. 

I expected that perhaps they would rise above partisanship 
and would address themselves to this plain and simple duty of 
relieving the Treasury of the United States, and that we would 
hear no more of issuing bonds in time of . Andif you will 
excuse me for referring to it, impressed with that idea, I had the 
honor, on the 10th day of December, soon after this Congress met, 
to introduce a bill which, in my judgment, would relieve the 
Treasury of the United States and would not contract the cur- 
rency one single cent. That bill simply provides that the tons of 
silver, piled up like pig iron in the vaults of the Treasury, pur- 
chased under Sherman Act, which cost the Government $155,- 
000,000, for which Treasury notes were issued, and in the purchase 
of which we made a profit of between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000, 
shall be coined into silver dollars: and that silver certificates 
shall be issued u the coined silver, and upon the silver bullion 
to the extent of the Treasury notes issued in payment for the sil- 
ver bullion,and of the seigniorage or profit pa fm by the Gov- 
ernment in the purchases under the Sherman Act; and that 
'Treasury notes and United States notes in an amount equal to the 
coinage value of all the silver bullion on hand, including the 

igniorage, shall be canceled and retired from circulation, thus 

ucing the volume of the notes outstanding. which are presented 
for redemption and under the pernicious policy of the Adminis- 
tration paid out of the ms reserve, from about $500,000,000 to 
about $300,000,000; and currency will not be contracted at all, 
for the silver now lying idle in the would be converted 
into coin and coin certificates and would take the place of the 
canceled notes. 

I introduced this bill, not as an expression of what I preferred, 
nor what I would suggest as the proper remedy, but Sey si an 
improvement upon mous conditions, and a measure which 
thought might possibly be passed by this Congress, so overwhelm- 

ly Republi in its politics. 

he gentleman from ine [Mr. DINGLEY] the other day ridi- 
culed the idea of issuing silver certificates upon bullion, and said 
such certificates would ba am a lie, as silver certificates in form 
certify that there have m deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States” so many silver dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, gold certificates are now issued 1 gold bullion; 
and if a gold certificate can be issued on gold ion in the Treas- 
ury, I do not see any reason why a silver certificate should not be 
issued on silver bullion. But I say that that bill, or some bill like 
it, authorizing and requiring the | Samer doris to coin the silver bul- 
lion, and to issue silver certificates the seigniorage, at least, 
as provided for in this bill which Senate adoj as a substi- 
tute and sent back here, would convert in a few hours the seign- 
iorage of $40,000,000 or $50,000,000, a sam which our Republican 
friends insist the Treasury needs, into available assets. The Re- 
publicans of this House say that the Secretary of the Treasury 
needs more greenbacks, Treasury notes, and silver certificates; and 
therefore they proceed to levy a tax upon the American people— 
upon their wearing apparel and other necessities of life—to the 
amount of $40,000,000 or $50,000,000, when the Secretary of the 
Treasury thrusts in their faces the fact that he does not need the 
money, and that he has now a surplus of over $120,000.000 in the 
Treasury, outside of the gold in the T: reserved for redemp- 
tion of United States and Treasury notes. But suppose they are 
right. Suppose the Treasury does need the money. Then, I say, 
you have an asset of $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 lying in the Treas- 
ury, not represented by anything, in the way of seigniorage, 
which can be converted into an asset as quickly as the certificates 
can be issued. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the Republican majority have not addressed 
themselves to the solution of this perilous problem. "They have 
ignominiously retreated from the duty that lay in their and 
I believe that the American pooo will not hold them guiltless for 
this cowardice in shrinki om the performance of a duty. But 
this discussion will do It came like a firebell at midnight. 
This substitute providing for the coinage of silver came from the 
Senate when this House by parliamentary skill had steered, as the 
thought, between Scylla and Charybdis and thought there woul 
be no silver discussion in this House, that we would not hear any- 


And if they 
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gress. 
The Senate, in my judgment, has voiced a sentiment that is in 
the hearts of more than 60,000,000 of Americans in this country. 
They have stricken out the proposition to authorize the 


Secretary 
of the Treasury to go on with the issuance of bonds ad infinitum, 
and as a substitute oe that our mints be opened to the coin- 
age of silver and gold. 

The bill by this House was no response to the a 
made to it by the President and Secretary of the Treasury. ey 
Congress to **relieve the Treasury and remove the cause 
of its distress by legislation which will stop the redemption of 
United States notes and Treasury notes in gold and will prevent 
the issuance of bonds." 
The ublican majority by its action refuses to consider the 
grave problem, and in substance indorses and ratifies the policy of 
dministrati ion in paying out gold in redemption of green- 
backs and Treasury notes and the issuance of bonds to 
the gold reserve, contenting themselves with the reduction of the 
rate of interest which the bonds shall draw. And this is a fraud 
and a false pretense. There is no difference between a 4 per cent 
bond sold on a 3 per cent basis and a straight 3 per cent bond. 
Mr. SPALDING, But the bonds did not bring 3 cent. 
Mr. McDEARMON. They brought somewhere about that, 
Mr.SPALDING. They brought 31 per cent. 
Mr. McDEARMON. But this bill authorizes the issuance of 
8 per cent bonds. Now, I say: What is the difference between 
issuing even a 6 per cent bond and E on a 3 per cent basis 
and issuing a straight 3 cent bond? ere is none. Isay that 
the Republican party the responsibility and refuses to con- 
sider this tproblem. They deliberately ratify and confirm the 
policy pufsued by Mr. Carlisle of borrowing gold to keep up the 
reserve fund, and of paying out 1 redemption of greenbacks 
and Treasurynotes. By the two bills which were hurried through 
the House posthaste, without discussion and without due con- 
sideration, our Republican friends have voted for ** high taxes and 
Mr pm the Am le will f Mr 
: 3 erican ple wil not approve o a 
Carlisle's policy of issuing Qu qd I believe they think that he 
ought to go back and resume the power that the law armed him 
S A DAY . ld. R 
newspapers say that when Daniel Manning was Secretary 
the Treasury a raid was threatened upon the gold reserve by pre- 
senti nbacks and demanding their redemption in gold, for 
the manifest purpose of harassing the Treasury, and of compelling 
the Government to issue bonds for 5 of gold, as is now 
being done; and that Mr. Manning ed a meeting of bankers 
in New York and notified them that he would not submit to their 
villainous game, but would, if they attempted it, exercise the dis- 
cretion given him by law and would pay the greenbacks in silver 
or gold as it suited the convenience of the Treasury. And I be- 
lieve, Mr. Speaker, that any Secretary of the Treasury whose 
heart beats in unison with the interests of the great mass of the 
common people of this country would pursue the same policy, and 
would not be ** held up" by these men who are raiding the Treas- 
ury like freebooters, and would not be compelled by them to put 
es burdens upon the American people, already so heavily 


en. 

o 
publican e for ons of a 
cratic Administration? 

Mr. McDEARMON. I believe that you will be held responsi 
ble, gentlemen, for your actions in this House, and for this bill 
by which you propose to indorse the policy of the Secretary 
the Treasury in issuing bonds. He tells you that he has been 
issuing bonds, that the tous amount of $162,000,000 has 
been already issued, ing, with the other hundred millions 
about to be issued, more than a quarter of a billion of dollars, 
which, with the interest to be paid, will amount to more than 
C V = - ne The 
Sn th e of . ie sag sae l 
on the authority of a prominen cial of the Treasury 
ment, that in all probability the bond issues would reach one 
thousand million dollars. And whynot? Why will not the same 
causes and the same influences which have emptied the 
during the past few months empty it, again? at is to stop it, 
and is the process to end? I charge upon the Republicans 
that they have, in a spirit of cowardice, ignominiously fled from 
the consideration and performance of a plain and solemn duty. 

Mr. FOWLER. Has the tleman from Tennessee ever been 
connected with any fi ial institution in any way? 

Mr. McDEARMON. I never have. 

Mr. FOWLER. If you were s Sire find out what you were 
worth you would try to ascertain what you could get for your 
property, would you not? 

Mr. McD ON. Ithink I would. 
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Mr. FOWLER. Then,if the United States wanted to find out 
what that silver was worth, on which you say they made a profit 


of forty millions, they would better go into the market and find 
out, and they would then discover that they had lost $75,000,000, 
would they not? 

Mr. McDEARMON. Well, sir, I will agree to take all the sil- 
ver dollars that the mint will coin out of that bullion at 99.9 cents 
on the dollar. I say that every dollar that they might coin out 
of that bullion would current, side by side with the present 
silver dollar and with the gold dollar, and would serve to pay 
debts, both public and private, and would be a blessing and a 
benediction to the distressed people of this country. But I did 
not intend to devote so much of my time to such a small matter 
as the Republican majority in this House, [Laughter.] 

I believe that the Senate did right, and, if we are correctly in- 
formed as to their action, I will add that I think they have done 
right with that other measure, that twin measure, the misbegot- 
ten companion bill to this one, the proposition to heap additional 
tariff burdens on the shoulders of the overtaxed ple of this 
country. That bill was passed in face of the fact that there now 
rests in the Treasury vaults a surplus of $120,000,000 in green- 
backs, Treasury notes, and silver certificates, $120,000,000 over 
and above the gold held for redemption p 


The Secretary 
of the Treasury sa and he upon the c iu of esporta 
in the Department, many of whom were appointed by Republican 
Administrations and have become so expert and efficient by long 
service that they are, in a sense, indi ble to the conduct of 
the public business—the Secretary of the Treasury, speaking on 
the authority of those experts, says that the Wilson-Gorman tariff 
bill is a success; that in 1897 there will be, according to the esti- 
mates of the best authorities, a surplus of nearly $7,000,000, and 
that therefore this additional revenue is not needed. 

The reports of the Secretary of the Treasury show that for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1893, the receipts were $461,716,561.94, 
and the expenditures $383,477,954.49, showing a surplus of $78,- 
239,607.45; and for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1894, the receipts 
were $372,802,498.29 (net decrease, $88,914,063.65), and the ex- 

nditures $442,605,758.87 (net deficit, 869, 803, 260.58); and for the 
Becal year ended June 30, 1895, the receipts were 8390, 373, 203.30, 
and the expenditures $433,178,426.48 (deficit, 842, 805,223.18). 


Net increase in receipts over 189—4ͤãꝗęũꝗꝗdꝶ. . $17, 570, 705. 01 
Net decrease of ordinary expenditures ........... 11, 329, 981.54 


Fiscal year ending June 30, 1896: 


Estimated receipts 


%% eee een ee ete ceeekaat 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1897: 
Fun ũ ẽ . ooo en eem nacho 464, 793,120. 75 
Estimated expenditures...................... 457, 884, 193. 92 
Tatimated murpIus.-. 2. 0r cc Eme eme RE 6, 908, 926. 83 


The Secretary in his report for 1895, pages 53 and 54, says: 


The cash balance in the Treasury on the Ist day of December, 1895, was 
11,406,386.02, being $98,072,420.30 in excess of the actual gold reserve on that 
y and $77,406,386.62 in excess of any sum that it would be necessary to use 
in replenishing that fund in case the Secretary should at any time be able to 
exchange currency for gold. There is, therefore, no reason to doubt the abil- 
ity of the Government to e all its current obligations during the 
present fiscal year and have a balance at its close without imposing 
additional taxation in any form upon the people. 
The Secretary of the Treasury says and reiterates to this Con- 
gress that he does not need any more money. He says in plain terms 
at no additional taxes upon the American people are n 
or justifiable under the circumstances. Therefore I believe the 
Senate has done Pan in taking a pen and striking out every word 
and every letter of both these bills. It seems, perhaps, a little 
ridiculous for them to continue to pass free-coinage bills, but I 
suppose they are actuated by the same spirit that inspired the old 
Roman Senator,the elder Cato, whose great soul was impressed 
with the idea that Rome could not exist as long as Carthage pros- 
pered, and who closed every public address that he made with the 
significant words ** Delenda est Carthago." And, Mr. Speaker, if 
the Senate would rise to the importance and the dignity of this 
t question, and would strike out even every appropriation bill 
t this House sends to it, and would put in its place a free- 
coinage-of-silver bill, I think their action would be approved by 
a large majority of the American people. This brings me to the 
discussion of the substitute adopted by the Senate. 
The problem which we are p can not be figured out 
mathematical rules, nor can it be solved by illustrations on 


kboards or charts. The man who delves and gropes in the 


labyrinthsof any exactscience, seeking a definite and mathematical 
demonstration of this stupendous question, will, if heis honest with 
research, be sadly disappointed, 


himself in such 


Politics is not an exact science, but is, if I may be pardoned for 
the expression, the science of practical common sense, and rises 
above any science which has been or can be reduced to precise and 
arbitrary rules and inexorable laws. In considering and investi- 
ting great questions of state and political economy, we must 
t our minds above the minute de of pure theory and philo- 
sophical exactness, which are necessary in investigating any sin- 
gle branch of human knowledge. 

In great questions like these we must go from headland to 
headland," and not stop to explore and survey the valleys and 
hillocks—the nooks and corners that intervene. 

Life is too short. If, as the poet has so graphically said 

Could a man be secure 
That his days would endure 
For a thousand long years as of old; 
What deeds could he * 
What things could he know, 
And that without worry or care. 


But, Mr. Speaker, our life is but a span, and whatever we do, 
we must do quickly. This subject has Due, eo more uni- 
versally studied and discussed than any which has engaged the 
thoughts of mankind for the last twenty-two years. About the 
year 1873 something happened which violently disturbed the finan- 
cial and commercial affairs of the human race. 

A rude and sudden shock was felt which jarred the financial 
world from center to circumference and sent a paralyzing tremor 
throughout the civilized world, and extended ultimately to the 
remotest habitations of man. Disturbances and interruptions of 
commercial activities are not uncommon. The pages of history 
are replete with accounts of such phenomena that have occu 
before, and we are familiar with those which have taken place 
since that of 1873. They were natural results of apparent and 
well-understood causes; such as war, famine, pestilence, over- 
speculation, and the like. 

Intelligent observers and thinkers could easily pes out the 
causes and suggest the manifest remedies for all the ncialevils, 
panies, and disturbances that ever convulsed the financial or com- 
mercial world prior to or since that of 1873. All previous troubles 
were of short duration, and the world soon recovered from their 
effects and gained wisdom from the sad experience which the 
afforded. But, Mr. Speaker, the phenomenal evil which befell 
the world in 1873 has no counterpart in history or tradition. It 
came at a time when the world was at peace. It fell upon the 
masses of mankind like a poisonous vapor. Its deadly effects were 
felt ere its hateful presence was realized. No avant-coureur 
heralded its approach. It came like the thief in the night. 

I do not deny, Mr. Speaker, that there was discussion of the 
subject long before the complete demonetization of silver was 
effected, both in Europe and America. It is also true that the 
great transaction was accomplished by de; Step by step 
was taken through a series of years. The international confer- 
ence of 1867, held in Paris, on the occasion of the Universal 
Ex ition, recommended the establishment of the gold standard, 
and successive steps toward that end were taken. One prop 
after another which supported the double standard and unity of 
gold and silver as money metals were removed. But the super- 
structure did not tremble or totter until the great support of the 
United States of America was taken away. Up to the very day 
that the act of 1873 went into effect the coi and commercial 
value of silver remained at an exact parity with gold. But in less 
than ten days thereafter, for the first time in all the world’s his- 
tory, gold and silver parted company. 

By an act of Congress in 1873 silver was dethroned as a joint 
standard and a joint measure of values and was placed Ld a the 
auction block. It was for the first time made a commodity; an 
object of barter and sale. Before that it was a measure; in other 
words, silver was money, in a sense, whether coined or uncoined. 
The image and superscriptions upon coins are mere certificates 
that so much coin has been tested as to its purity and weighed by 
authority of a government. 

By law the main ingredient or constituent element of value 
which silver poena was destroyed. The principal use to which 
the metal had been devoted was by law taken away. Men could 
no longer have money made out of their silver. It was no longer 
a money metal, but was degraded to a level with copper and nickel, 
out of which a kind of money is made, but which are in no sense 
money metals. 

When silver was divorced from its ancient partner, gold; when 
the link connecting gold and silver, which was forged by author- 
ity of God Himself, was wickedly severed, and silver became a 
base metal, a common commodity, it no longer fixed or measured 
values or prices, but became obedient to the laws of supply aud 
demand, and took its place in the market subject to the vicissi- 
tudes of trade and traffic, as other articles of merchandise. Con- 
temporaneous with the demonetization of silver as a money metal, 
which was in effect reducing the standard by which posses- 
sions were estimated and valued about one-half, the change which 
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I have endeavored to describe was felt in financial and commer- 
cial circles all over the civilized world. 

The general level of prices of all things bought and sold began 
to fall; and, with other commodities, for the first time in all the 
world's history, silver was discovered in the price list and on the 
shambles of the market; values continued to sink as months and 
years rolled by. The cause of the ruinous and alarming state of 
things was not discovered for a long time. Wiseacres assigned 
first one and then another theory of the trouble. 

The Congress of the United States, in obedience to a powerful 
public sentiment, in 1876 appointed à commission consisting of 
able and experienced statesmen to investigate the origin of the 
universal and continuous fall in prices. 

We have the report of that silver commission“ of 1876, which 
report is in substance that the cause of the general fall in prices 
was the demonetization of silver, and the only remedy was its re- 
monetization. 

Years rolled on, and the strange and unparalleled shrinkage in 
all values, including silver, continued. 

In 1886 the Government of Great Britain, impelled by a public 
sentiment it dared not ignore or disregard, appointed the “royal 
commission ” to inquire into the causes of the world-wide evil, 
reciting in the preamble to the commission, Whereas it has been 
represented unto us thatit is 5 that a commission should 
forthwith issue to inquire into the recent changes in the relative 
values of the precious metals shown by the decrease in the gold 
price of silver. The membership of that celebrated commission, 
twelve in all, embraces some of the most distinguished states- 
men, scholars, and thinkers of Great Britain, the present first lord 
of the treasury of England, Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, being one of 
them. The final report of the commission, signed by all, recog- 
nizes the continued and phenomenal depreciation in all values the 
world over, and fixes the date of the beginning of the troubles in 
1878. Sixmembers of the commission, including Mr. Balfour, join 
in a report in which they sug; as the only remedy “free coinage 
of both metals into legal-tender money, and the fixing of a ratio.at 
which coins of either metal shall be available for the payment of 
all debts at the option of the debtor.” 

Mr. Speaker, the dark pall of sinking prices enshrouds the world 
yet, and will continue until the true remedy is applied. 

In the conventions of the two great political parties of 1892 plat- 
forms were adopted plainly declaring in favor of a return to bi- 
metallism as the permanent policy of this Government. I will not 
burden the RECORD or detain the House by quoting them. 

However, I hazard nothing in saying that they pledged the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican parties to the policy of bimetallism, in- 
cluding, of course, the parity of both metals, which is declared 

ssible by international agreement or ‘‘safeguards of legisla- 

ion.” The greatcontest for the restoration of silver which began 
in 1878 still continues. But, Mr. Speaker, a new phase of the con- 
test confronts us, As far as I know or can recall, no prominent 
man in this country ever openly advocated the single gold standard 
as the permanent policy of America before the beginning of the 
year 1895. Three 1 events transpired early last year: 

First. The English Parliament adopted a resolution declaring in 
8 terms in favor of the return to bimetallism by Great 

ritain. 
eri The German Reichstag adopted a similar resolution soon 

ereafter. 

Third. Within a very few days after the latter event Mr. Car- 
lisle, Secretary of the Treasury, left his office in Washington, 
ascended the hustings and openly and vigorously denounced and 
ridiculed bimetallism, and in substance advocated the single stand- 
ard, thus greatly discouraging the powerful advocates of interna- 
tional bimetallism in England and Germany and placing the United 
Statesin an unfriendly and positively antagonistic attitude toward 
the cause of international bimetallism. 

The issue is shifting from one as to the best method of securin 
bimetallism to the square issue between gold monometallism an 
bimetallism. The present Administration has disrobed itself of all 
disguises and masks and clearly and boldly assumes the aggressive 
upon the proposition that the gold standard must be maintained, 
and that all efforts to return to bimetallism by international agree- 
ment, RUN of legislation, or otherwise must be opposed. 

Mr. Speaker, I salute the Administration and congratulate it 
upon its candor and co ous boldness. I despise shams and 
false pretenses. I admire the man who has the nerve to say what 
hemeans. AndIadmire the opponent of this substitute who p 
his opposition to it upon the high plane veil ugs by Mr. Cleve- 
land and his able Secretary of the Treasury far more than I do 
the cowards who ridicule the efforts of the great majority of 
Americans to restore bimetallism, but pretend to be bimetallists 
and imagine that they deceive le by advocating international 
bimetallism while they applaud the poy of the Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the Senate substitute, which pro- 
vides for free and unlimited coinage of E e and silver, without 
discrimination against either metal or ge for mintage.“ 


I believe that, under the blessings of God, nothing is impossible 
with the United States of America. She has achieved greater 
things than the restoration of silver as a money metal, and can 
achieve that. I believe that a great majority of the people are in 
favor of bimetallism, and desire that this Government shall take 
the lead in this, as it has in almost every great movement which 
has resulted in the amelioration of the condition of the human 
race. 

Mr. Speaker, we can not afford to give up the cause of bimetal- 
lism. 'The gold standard is not suited to this age of the world. 
The stock of gold in the world is not enough with which to do the 
world's business. The stock of gold coin and bullion of the earth, 
as estimated by the Director of the Mint in his report for 1895, 
is $4,086,800,000. The production of gold in the world in 1894 was 
$180,626,100. It is estimated by high authorities that not less than 
„ of the product of each year is consumed in the industrial 
arts. 5 
I maintain, Mr. Speaker, that the annual net increase of the 
Stock of gold coin in the world does not equal the annual net loss 
by abrasion, fire, and flood, and other accidental losses, and that the 
world's stock of gold coin is actually diminishing. But whether I 
am correct or notin that assumption, I do not hesitate to confi- 
dently assert that the net increase of the stock of gold coin is far 
less than the net increase in numbers of the human family and 
infinitely less than the annual increase and multiplication of com- 
mercial activities and needs for money. Hence it follows that 
with the single gold standard to measure prices of all other ing 
we will have a constantly shrinking standard; in other words, 
steadily declining prices. 

The volume of actual money, which, according toall authorities, 
without exception, measures and regulates prices of all commodi- 
ties, should be increased and added to in the same ratio that hu- 
man activities or, in other words, demands or necessities for money 
are multiplied. Our race is yet in its youth; the human family 
is increasing in numbers more rapidly than ever before since the 
creation of the earth. The human mind isdeveloping and expand- 
ing most marvelously, as illustrated in the wonderful inventions 
pe pence daily astonish the world. As beautifully said by 

e poet: 

We are living, we are moving, in a grand and awful tim 
In an age on ages telling, to = living is sublime, 5s 

As we move higher and higher to new elevations and conceptions 
of life and civilization our necessities are varied and multiplied. 
A person who lives and moves in a community of average intelli- 
gence and culture of the present day in this country consumes 


and is compelled to have probably ten times more of the products . 


of labor and the handiwork of toil than he would have needed fifty 
years ago. The number of commercial and financial transactions 
among civilized people, and in consequence the needs for money 
now, are many hundredfold more than they were even forty ees 
ago, a time within the memory of many of us. The people of this 
country are the foremost in point of progress, development, and 
commercial activity of all the nations of earth. 

An average live, progressive American consumes more clothing, 
food, fuel, and other necessaries, and enjoys more of the conven- 
iences and luxuries of life, and needs more money, than perhaps 
twenty of his salmon-colored brethren of the Orient in the same 
relative station in society. 

Mr. Speaker, we need more money; I mean real money, not paper 
representatives of money, mere promises to pay money, but more 
absolute money than can be had under the single gold standard. 
The remonetization of silver will meet this want and supply this 
demand. But our friends who oppose the coinage of silver say 
that the parity between the metals can not be maintained and pre- 
served under free coinage by the United States alone, and that 
such a course will result in driving gold out of circulation and in 
establishing the single silver standard and putting this country 
upon a silver basis. Now, Mr. Speaker, this is mere prophecy 
and voir a a bare assertion, without authority or reason to 
support it. 

Tait that if all the uses and functions which belong to gold 
were restored to or bestowed by law upon silver it would have the 
same value as gold at the established ratio, and that the parity of 
value would immediately be restored. If a law should be enacted 
by this Congress and signed by the President providing for the 
unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the ratio of 16 to 1 silver 
bullion would certainly instantly and constantly enhance and a 
preciate in market value. No holder of an ounce of silver would 
take less than $1.2929 for it, because under the law he could have 
it converted into that much legal-tender money at the mints of 
the United States. It seems to me that this is a self-evident prop- 
osition. And we have, within the memory of us all, I think, a 
recent occurrence which demonstrates the truth of the proposi- 
tion. Itis this: The average value of silver bullion in the year 
1890, as shown by the last report of the Director of the Mint, was 
80.9 per ounce in New York. The highest price in London during 
that year was 04$d. and the lowest was 434d. 
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The 
half of silver. 


of the United States undertook to 
The Sherman Act requiring the 
and one-half million ounces of silver 


te in be- 
of four 
pues This tried i e eee seem to 
. was an un experiment, but it was su to 
legislation in the interest of silver. It had the sanction and 
er gra of the great financiers of this country. And pending the 
ial of the ier pim: silver — grs to rapidly advance in market 
price the world over. It jumped from 80 cents ounce to $1.21 
per ounce in New York, but when the scheme to be fully 
understood and its fallacy was demonstrated, of course silver de- 
cnned. The demand was limited and was not equal to the supply. 
Holders of silver bullion underbid each other, and bullion as a 


commodity declined. 
Does any gentleman deny the proposition that if, instead of the 
law requiring the purchase of silver bullion in 1890, a law provid- 


ing for the conversion of every ounce of silver that might have 
been taken to our mints into $1.2929 of United States legal-tender 
— had been passed, silver bullion would have advanced to that 


That experiment was tried by the United States single handed 
and alone," without the concurrence of any other nation, yet it 
caused silver to go up in the markets of the world over 40 cents 
per ounce while it was being tried. 

Some of our delightful ** gold-bug cranks" in one breath argue 
that bimetallism can be established by the concurrence of the lead - 
ing great commercial nations of Europe and America, and then 
in another uey noone bimetallism and say it was never a suc- 
cess and that parity of the two metals was never maintained; 
and as proof of their assertions point to the apparent but not real 
discrepancy between the coinage and commercial values of silver 
and gold prior to 1873. By reference to the Report for 1895 of the 
Director of the Mint. on page 239, will be found a table showing 
the commercial ratio” of silver and gold each year since 1687, 
which shows that for nearly two hundred years before 1873 there 
was practically no commercial price” of either gold or silver; 
they were both metals out of which money could be made at the 

erent ratios prevailing in different countries from time to time, 
- they constituted a joint or double standard or measure of all 
values. 

For instance, the commercial ratio," so called, is fixed in the 
table referred to in 1687 at 14.94, in the year 1787 at 14.92, in 1873 
at 15.92. There is no greater difference in the commercial ratio," 
80 called, during these two hundred years before 1873 than about 
lcentin the ounce, L assert that no greater difference can be 
found in the statistics for any period of the world's history before 
1687. Now, Mr. Speaker, Tas that this shows that before 
1873 neither gold nor silver had any commercial priceoutside of the 
amount of money into which each metal was convertible. The 
mind can not conceive of the idea of buying a dollar. Itis ab- 
surd, and as said by Mr. Carlisle at Memphis, speaking of the 
double standard, ‘‘It is a physical and metaphysical absurdity.” 

Silver and gold were both money; that is, the substances of 
which money was made, at arbitrary ratios established by law. 

The t rises and falls of the ** commercial ratios” na pid 
resul m a diversity of coi ratios. Holders of gold or 
silver bullion would naturally send it to the mints which would 
coin it upon the most favorable terms. For instance, before 1873 
the United States mints had only coined about 8,000,000 silver 
dollars. Thereasonismanifest. Silver-bullion holders could have 
their metal coined in Europe at the ratio of 15} to 1 and thus save 
one-half ounce in every 16 by exporting the bullion to Europe 
more than they would get by having it coined in the United States 
mints. Our silver bullion was exported and exchanged for gold 
bullion, and it was brought to our mints and coined into Amer- 
ican money. As an absolute demonstration of this statement I 
call attention to the Report of the Director of the Mint for 1895, 

268, which shows that from the organization of the United 
tates mints in 1792 to the fiscal year ended June 30, 1895, there 
had been coined $1,755,813,763 of gold and $685,023,701.90 of silver. 
During the same time the total product of the United States mines 
was: Gold bullion, $1,587,410,923, and silver bullion, $773,699,- 
708.81, showing that we have coined at our mints about $200,000,- 
000 more gold than the 5 of our mines, about one- 
third of which was cons in the industrial arts, indicating 
that over $700,000,000 of foreign gold was sent to our mints for 


coinage, simply because we coined it upon more favorable terms; 
in other Ve. charged less toll for coining gold than the mints 
of Euro To state it differently, gold bullion came to our mints 


to be coined and silver bullion went to the European mints. 

The important fact remained that silver was money; that is, 
could be converted into money at the ratio fixed by law. The 
holder of silver spoons or plate could convert them into money. 

Every ounce of silver Bullion which Mother Earth yielded in 
this country, less that used in the arts. was convertible into money 
upon better terms at the E than at the American mints. 
But, Mr. Speaker, it is impossible in a short speech to enter into 
a sa discussion of this complex subject. It needs no 


argument to establish the well-known fact that prices have been 
declining since 1873and are still declini We need more money 
in circ on. Bimetallism will y the evils which afflict 
the world. I believe that true and real bimetallism is possible. 
. lam not wedded to any particularratio. My judgment is that 
it would be wise for this country to adopt the European ratio of . 
15} to 1, but I repeat that I care but little as to what ratio is 
adopted. The t and vital object to be attained is to c 

the law which demonetized silver, restore to it the functions of 
which it was deprived by law, and place it upon its true merits 
at some poper and just ratio with gold as money. 

Let us be honest with ourselves and with each other. If a man is a 
believer in bimetallism let him boldly say so, and let him say what 
steps he is in favor of this country taking to accomplish it. If he 
believes in the policy of bimetallism, but has despaired of it ever 

again put into practice, and is opposed to any efforts being 
put forth for its restoration, but favors a supine submission to 
the inevitable, let him say that. If he believes in “international 
bimetallism” let him advocate an international conference at 
once. If he believes with the President that the single gold 
standard is best for this country, let him be a man and have the 
courage to come out in plain terms and so declare; but, sir, I sub- 
mit that it is neither consistent, courageous, nor manly to pretend 
to believe in some sort of bimetallism upon the concur- 
rence of certain nations of Europe and America, and in one 
breath to say that there is no hope for such concurrence, and in 
another to ridicule bimetallism and charge that it has been tried 
for centuries and found to be a failure. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a bimetallist. I believe that it is the only 
remedy for the evils which afflict our nation and our race. I be- 
nevet tit pan be seen oe ,and I - m favor of the con- 

inned, persi: . and unending struggle for it until success 
shall crown our efforts. [Applause.] 
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HON. CHARLES L. MOSES, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 12, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the 
coin Meer ques fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 

Mr. MOSES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have sat here during three Congresses listen- 
ing tothe promises and predictions of these advocates of a sole 
gold standard. They have MNA promised prosperity and punsy 
if Congress would obey them. ey said in the y-second Con- 
gress, ** Kill free coinage.” They said in the Fifty-third Congress, 
“ Repeal the Sherman purchasing law, and prosperity will come to 
all.” Just before we take this vote I propose to to the memo- 
ries of these gentlemen some of eee they have uttered in 
the past. If I had the time, I could show by the record that every 

rophecy made by the enemies of silver on this floor during the 

t twenty years has proved utterly false. They have led us to 
disaster and ruin. Stagnation and death have seized upon all 
lines of legitimate business and the Government itself has been 
in the hands of a receiver, with the Rothschilds in control. 

You have failed to give relief to the people and the country has 
repudiated you. You have well-nigh destroyed the Democratic 
party, and when we appeal to you to return to the good old paths 
our fathers trod, you denounce us as “silver lunatics” and Popu- 


lists. 
BIMETALLISM IS NOT POPULISM. 

Those of us who siand on this quesos as we stood four years 
ago. and still vote as Democrats have always voted, are now de- 
nounced by this gold crowd and by the little editors under their 
controlas Populists. Mr. Chairman, were Jefferson, and Madi- 
son, and Calhaon. and Jackson, and Stephens all Populists? 
Were Mr. Carlisle and the men who voted solidly with him for 
silver at 16 to 1 in the Fifty-first Congress all Populists? We be- 
lieve that gold and silver, the money of the Constitution, should 
be the primary money of the —— and all paper notes are but 

mises to pay so much of one or the other of these coins. Un- 
the Populists, we do not favor silver coinage simply because 
it increases the volume of currency. The gentleman from Kansas 
. BAKER], a leader of the Populist party, said on this floor a 
vision an sq esee have the bulk of the currency to consist 
of green I asked him if he would make the greenbacks re- 
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deemable in coin, and he said he would not. The Populists advo- 
cate an irredeemable pa currency. Inthe Fifty-second Con- 
gress, when it was thought free comage would pass, Mr. Watson, 
their leader, announced to his followers that they must not be 
satisfied with that sop thrown to them; that there was but little 
in free coinage of silver, and it meant only about 50 cents per 
capita added yearly to the volume of currency. 
WHAT DEMOCRATIC BIMETALLISM IS. 


We believe it to be the duty of Congress to establish a standard 
of values for all the States. The Constitution says gold and sil- 
ver jointly shall be this standard. If you have the right to reject 
one you have the right to ee both metals and so leave the peo- 
ple without any money. e declared by law that 412} grains of 
silver or 25.8 grains of gold should be a dollar. This is the law 
to-day. Every outstan debt inthe country was made with the 
understanding that the debtor could discharge it with either metal. 
To demonetize silver and make all debts payable in gold would 
double the burden of the debtor class, because gold would be dearer 
on account of the increased demand. 

BIMETALLISM VERSUS A GOLD STANDARD THE ISSUE. 

Mr. Chairman, we have at last the issue squarely drawn be- 
tween bimetallism and a single gold standard. Heretofore the 
gold men have loudly claimed to be the true friends of silver and 
the only true bim: ts. 

Following Mr. Carlisle, they now say there can be no such 
thing as bimetallism. It is a 3 and metaphysical tngo 
sibility.” We have at least to thank them that they have at last 
thrown off the mask and made the issue clear. 

There are those who favor silver coinage, but are opposed to 
the ratio of 16 to 1. I say to them the great question now is, 
Shall we have silver coinage at any ratio? It is their avowed 
purpose to fasten upon the country the single gold standard. 

In the Fifty-second Congress they objected only to the ratio of 
16 to 1. They said they would vote fora higher ratio. Knowing 
the people demanded that this question should be settled some 
way, we afterwards submitted to them a bill increasing the ratio 
to 20 to 1. They refused to vote with us; they had changed their 


minds. 
In the Fifty-third Con they came to us and said, ** Let us 
this Sherman purchasing law. It is nothing but a misera- 
ble makeshift. It can not be patched. Let us it outright 


and follow it up with Democratic silver legislation.” Oh, how elo- 
quently they discoursed about clearing the deck for action." 
Mr. VooRHEES in the Senate and Mr. Wilson in the House both 
gave assurance that repeal was to be followed with other silver 
egislation. Icharge here that the repeal of the Sherman law was 
secured by fraud and deceit. They cleared the deck for action, 
and then it was found that the Democratic guns had been spiked 
by these traitors to their party. 
SOUTHERN DEMOCRATS WERE BETRAYED IN THE FIGHT FOR THE REPEAL 
OF THE STATE BANK TAX. 

In the Fifty-second Congress it was known that we earnestly 
desired the repeal of the tax upon State bank issues. Thinking 
they might divert us from silver, Eastern members urged us to 
concentrate our energies upon this measure and they would help 
us. In the preliminary contest of that Congress they spoke for 
us and voted with us. In the next Co when we hoped we 
were strong enough to win, we found, when it came to the tug of 
war, that these men had deserted us. One of them had been 
placed upon the Banking and Currency Committee as our special 
friend, but he used the power we gave him to defeat our measure. 
Thus we have ever received Punic faith at your hands. Can you 
again ask us to accord you our confidence? 

The truth itself is not believed 
From those who often have deceived. 

Mr. Chairman, these advocates of a gold standard have failed 
to give any relief to the country. They offer none now. They 
would lead us into hopeless ruin. We say to them frankly if they 
will restore to the people the free coinage of gold and silver and 
prosperity does not come to the entire country we will join them 
in repealing the law. Even a partial recognition of silver has 
always been followed by rising prices and prosperous times. 

We did not rally from the ic which Ears in 1873 until we 
began to coin silver in 1878. t act, known as the Bland-Alli- 
son law, was denounced as silver coinage is to-day. All manner 
of evil was predicted as sure to follow its enactment. But the 
next decade was one of great prosperity. Again, in 1890, when 
there was a still larger recognition of silver, and the world began 
to think that the United States would stand by silver, that metal 
rose to $1.20 an ounce—almost to parity with gold—in all the 
markets of the world. And well do we remember that the South- 
ern ern in 1890 and 1891 sold his cotton for 10 and 11 cents per 

un 
Powe also remember the dire results that followed the uncondi- 

of the Sherman law. Instead of prosperity, as was 


tional 
erni pects big so tumble ROAI pein were eia 


deeper into distress and poverty. The Southern farmer sold his 


cotton for less than 5 cents pon pound. By fastening upon us 
the single-gold standard they have robbed the South of the God- 

iven heritage which it had in cotton. The Southern farmer is 

orced to sell on a gold basis in competition with his Eastern com- 
petitor, who receives his price in silver. Our competitors in sil- 
ver-using countries now receive about 14 cents per pound, while 
we are forced to sell at 7 cents measured in gold. How like mock- 
ery to Southern ears now sound the beautiful words of Henry 
Grady, who thus spoke of the cotton plant: 

What a royal plant it is! The world waits in attendance on its growth, 
The shower that falls whi on its leaves is heard around the earth. 


The sun that shines on it is tem: by the prayers of all le. The frost 
that chills it and the dew that from the stars is no and the tres- 


ns of the world and a subsidy from eve 
e heritage that God gave to people forever as their own when hearched 
our skies, established our mountains, girt us about with the ocean, loosed the 

sunshine,and measured the rain. Ours and our chil 


for primary money. 
This is what Mr. Carlisle said upon the subject in 1878: 


I know that the world's stock of the precious metals is none too and 
Isee no reason to apprehend that it will ever become so. Mankind be 
fortunate indeed if annual production of gold and silver coin shall keep 
pace with the annual increase of po tion, commerce, and industry. Ac- 
cording to my view of the subject, consp: which seems to have been 
formed he und i Rare to destroy by legislation and otherwise from 
three-sevenths to one- of the metallic money of the world is the most 


a scheme would ultimately entail more misery 
upon the human race than all the wars, pestilence,and famine that ever oc- 
curred in the history of the world. The absolute and instantaneous destruc- 
tion of half the entire movable property of the world, including houses, shi 
railroads, and all other appliances for on commerce, while it w 
be felt more sensibly at the moment, would not produce anyt like the 
rolonged distress and disorganization of society must inevitably result 
5 e 8 annihilation of one-half of the metallic uen of 
world. i 


more. 


The stock of gold is not sufficient to do the business of the world. 

In the last Treasury report it was announced there were out- 
standing in this country $199,000,000 gold coin. How much of 
this isin circulation? At that time the national banks held in 
their reserves $127.000.000. Since then the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has bought $111,000,000 of it, and to-day, according to the 
estimates of ident Andrews and other eminent authorities, 
there are not in in free circulation over $150,000,000 gold. No 


wonder it is easy for the gold syndicates to corner our gold and 


put us at their ey 

Silver men want honest money. We want the dollar that is 
most stable in its value, not a 3 dollar and not an ap- 
preciating dollar. These gold monometallists would deceive us 
with their cry for honest money. Robbers are often known to 
rush through the streets shouting ‘‘Stop thief!” to divert atten- 


tion from their own thefts. It is not honest to require the debtor ~ 


to pay his debts in a constantly appreciating currency. This is 
what John Sherman said on this subject in 1869 when it was pro- 
posed to change immediately from a paper to a specie standard: 

A measure to require a debtor now to pay his debt in gold, or curre 
equivalent to gold: requires him to pay 135 bushels of wheat when he e 
to pay 100; if this appreciation is pe Boe Be ronem a period of three lem 
it requires him to pay an interest of 12 per cent in addition to the rate he has 
agreed to pay. The appreciation of currency is a far more 
tion than Senators ma Our own and other nations have gone 
through this It 
the ruin of 


It means the fall of all halen ny 
le, by at once paralyzing their industry, 

their rt: st k ^ reduction of Tm d bt or givi ido 1 

pro y. out an uction eir debtor m &n oppor- 

2 i te their b. would teak 


Isubmit, Mr, Chairman, a table showing how gold has appre- 
ciated during the last twenty years. A gold dollar will purchase 
more now than it would then by the following amounts: 


More wheat by 108 cent. 
More flour tte ond ge cent. 
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More leather by 24 per cent. 

Average increase on these articles, 78} per cent. 

This constantly appreciating standard is not an honest one. 
The Democratic party has nea be stood for honest money. In our 
platform of 1884 we find the following; 

e believe in honest money, the gold and inage Constitu- 
má &nd a circulation convertible into such PMs " o6 Mw aa 

There we have the Democratic definition of honest money. Mr. 
Chairman, who are the men who are sending out tons of litera- 
ture from New York to educate the people upon the subject of 
sound money? They are the same old gang who came to Congress 
in 1869 with billions of bonds, for which they had paid depreci- 
ated greenbacks and which were ređeemable in greenbacks. At 
their command Congress changed the law and said their bonds 
should be redeemed in coin—gold or silver—at the option of the 
Government. They went to work at once to discredit silver and 
cause eas to appreciate, and now in their honesty they come and 
say, Strike out this word ‘coin’ and make the bonds payable in 

dalone.” These are the men for whose benefit a quarter of a 
ion of bonds have just been placed upon the overburdened tax- 
ers of this country. Tell me they are the apostles of honesty! 
y, sir, the pirates who sailed under their black were hon- 
est men in comparison with these bloodthirsty shyl : 
SOME OBJECTIONS TO SILVER ANSWERED. 


Now, briefly, in reply to some of the objections to silver which 
have been urged here: It has been said that silver has greatly 
depreciated on account of its overproduction. The production of 
silver to-day is running far behind that of gold. e output of 
gold in 1895 was $30,000,000 more than silver even at its coinage 
value. The total stock of silver in the world is much less than 
that of gold. The silver dollar, even at its bullion value, will buy 
asmuch asitever would. It has not depreciated except in com- 
parison with gold. 

they say if we opened our mints the bullion of the world 
would be “dumped” upon us. Where is the dump to come from? 
Outside of what we have in the Treasury there is no great stock of 
bullion in the world. The nations of Europe could not send us 
their silver money because its current value there is greater than 
its coinage value would be with us. And we must not forget that 
Europe is constantly demanding bullion to replenish itssubsidi 
coinage. Butcoin the entire output of the United States and draw 
all you can get from Mexico and you would not add more than $1 
per capita to your metallic money annually. 

But, Mr. Chairman, they say, ** Why do we want silver when all 
Europe rejects it?" The great masses of the people there would 

y vote to restore silver. They are bound by the shackles of 

e gold despotism and have no voice in the matter. They say 
free coinage would Mexicanize this country. . Chairman 
Mexico is to-day making greater progress than any -gold-standard 
country in the world. Look at Japan. Under the silver standard 
she is to-day enjoying marvelous et! and is already ship- 
ping her manufactured goodsinto our ific States. has been 
said by another, why do you not point usto Turkey and Egypt? 
They are gold-standard countries, but we hear nothing encourag- 

from them. 

ey say if we cut loose from Europe we would have to go it 
alone. Two-thirds of the population of the globe use silver money 
exclusively, and our return to silver would give us a tremendous 
advan’ in securing the trade of these nations. I submit an 
extract from the Financial News of London, showing how appre- 
hensive they are upon this subject: 

There is a plain moral in the remark that if the United States would ven- 
ture to cut herself adrift from Europe and take outright to silver she would 
have all America and Asiaat her back and would command the markets of 
both continents. The barrier of gold would be more fatal than any barrier 
- E e A ONNU. The bond of silver would be stronger than any bond 

There can be no doubt about it that if the United States were to adopt a 
silver basis to-morrow British trade would be ruined before the year wasout. 

Mr. Chairman, we should strike for a bold American policy and 
not wait for the monarchies of Europe to legislate for us. The 
people look to us for relief. The gold men stand helpless and sug- 

noremedy. We offer you no untried experiment. For four 
ousand years the world has found it safe. tore silver to the 
it occupied in 1873 and if prosperity does not follow we will 
Join you in again repealing the law. 
ere the er fell. 
. BLACK of Georgia. Task that the gentleman from Georgia 
may be permitted to proceed for five minutes longer. 
ere was no objection. 

Mr. MOSES. Ithank the committee for its consideration. 

Now, what about the course of the Democratic party? It has 
been asked, What are Southern Democrats going to doin the next 
election?" Weanswer, weshall preservetheintegrity of our party. 


We will not abandon the money of the Constitution. As long as 
common honesty is dear to our people they will repudiate this 
juggling with the currency. They will never consent to legalize 
robbery. They willnever advocate a single gold standard, because 
ee respect the old commandment which says, Thou shalt not 
8 ic 

The States that never go Democratic may force upon us a gold- 


standard platform and candidate; but you can not drive us from 
our On election day many of our people may take to the 
NE but whatever may happen in other sections of the coun- 
try e Georgia will carry the ocratic banner to triumphant 
victory. 
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or 


HON. CHARLES N. BRUMM, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 11, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and 
Ee ee rage deinde al Re tem m 

Mr. BRUMM said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not propose in the short time that is allotted 
to me to go into a scientific discussion of gold or silver, or the 
monetary question. That has been done quite extensively on both 
sides. I propose to get down to practical facts and practical oper- 
ations—not so much theories as remedies. 

I want to say first that I am not in favor of free silver as under- 
stood by the free-silver men, principally because I am opposed to 
the Government paying more for silver or any commodity than 
the market value thereof. More than that, I am in no sense a 
monometallist, and especially a gold monometallist. To me it is 
entirely incomprehensible that any intelligent man should con- 
tend for a moment that we could under our system sustain the 
o ld basis in this country. 

ntlemen have expressed fears that we might not be able to 
sustain both. Have they reflected how much harder it will be 
to sustain the one alone, especially gold monometallism? As to 
the method and what we should exactly do, I doubt whether there 
are twenty men on the floor of this House who have their own 
opinions on this question who would agree. What a Dolly Var- 
den piece of patchwork the various thoughts and methods advo- 
ca on this floor would make. They are mostly theoretical, re- 
lying upon statistics alone, without knowing what other factors 
enter in that may make wonderful changes in the practical opera- 
tion of their theories. If our protectionists would apply the same 
reasoning and heroic methods to this question that they do to the 
tariff there would be but little trouble in solving the problem. 

My very distinguished friend [Mr. DINGLEY], chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, insists upon the House bill. Sir, 
Idid not believe there was a member of this House who, under 
existing conditions, would now favor the bill as it passed the 
House. The condition that confronted us then was that there 
was a threatening contingency, and that some relief must be sup- 
plied at once; there was a financial crisis pending, and back of 
that a menace 1 Bove Executive that unless we at once came to 
the relief of the Treasury by passing some kind of a bond bill he 
would exercise the power he had to issue bonds under authority 
heretofore given. ` 

The House passed the bond bill, which cured the evil for the time 
being. By it we stopped the Executive from again entering into 
a contract through his own law partner to sell to a foreign syndi- 
cate at private sale bonds upon higher rates of interest and longer 
terms than those specified in the bond bill that we passed. The 
result of the bids, I think, fully showed the wisdom of the paaga 
of the bill at that time. But now the exigency has passed. The 
bond bill as we sent it to the Senate did its work, and now would 
be of no use to the country. The moment it passed this House 
and went to the Senate it was a warning to the President that 
came like a thunderbolt from a clear sky and forced him to put 
into practical operation the main feature of that bill, and in my 
judgment no one was more surprised and disappointed at the suc- 
cessful resultsthan the Presidentand hisSecretary of the Treasury. 

The other clause of the bill, to issue notes temporarily, is not à 
crying want at this time; and therefore I contend that it would 
be wrong to insist upon the House bill. My friend Governor 
DiNGLEY finds fault with the Senate bill, and says it is not 
germane to the question. I say it is germane to the question. 
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The issue is how to relieve us from financial distress, and the only 
question is, which is the better way to do it? 

The Senate saw fit to pass a free-coinage bill to help us out of 
the trouble. I do not believe in their bill as they passed it. I do 
not believe that they were wise in insisting on so radical a meas- 
ure; but I do believe, and here I want the attention of my Repub- 
lican friends to this fact—I do believe that if the Morrill amend- 
ment had been passed by the Senate and added to that bill it 
would have been a wise measure; it would have cured the de- 
fect; and it is for that reason that I have offered the Morrill 
amendment, incorporating init, however, gold as well assilver, and 
ask the Republican members of this House to stand with the Re- 
publican majority of the Senate and show them that while they 
could not pass it in a Democratic and Populistic Senate, here, in 
this Republican House of Representatives, we can pass that amend- 
ment; and if we want to redeem our promises we ought to stand 
by the amendment that I have offered and show the people we are 
in earnest in this matter, and that the Senators were in earnest 
when they offered that amendment as a compromise between the 
extreme free-silver men on the one hand and the extreme gold men 
on the other. 

„But,“ says the distinguished chairman of the committee, I be- 
lieve in a do-nothing policy; do nothing at this time, because we can 
notaccomplish anything.” Mr. Speaker, I dispute the proposition. 
This is a Republican House by a very large majority. There is no 
power that can stop the Republicans of this House from gome 
what they believe to be right, and it is their duty to make a recor 
and let it go to the Senate, and if the Senate chooses to take the 
responsibility notto agree, then let the responsibility rest whereit 


longs. 

But I believe, Mr. Speaker, that if you will pass my amendment, 
and send the bill back to the Senate with that amendment, the 
Senate will pass it, and then throw the responsibility on the Ex- 
ecutive. Senditthere,and letthe Executive put himself on record 
when the chance is kiyen him to relieve the country in a substan- 
tial way by establishing true bimetallism, without injury to the 
country and without any risk of reducing us to a monometallic 
basis of either gold or silver. 

Sir, I believe that if the Senate bill, with my amendment, would 
be passed the President would not dare to veto it, and if he would 
carry out the spirit and letter of the law it would eventually settle 
this question forever, for it would in a short time restore the parity 
of the two metals, and thus force all Europe to a firm and ever- 
lasting bimetallic basis. 

Before going into the general discussion of this question I want 
to say a word to my friend from Massachusetts | Mr. WALKER] 
who is not here, unfortunately, and it is only for the reason that 
I can not in miy ek area allow this error to go by unanswered that 
I desire to make this statement. He says that the greenbackers 
asked for an unlimited issue of paper. Why, Mr. Speaker, he 
never knew what the greenback theory is if he says that any man 
is foolish enough to for an unlimited issue of anything. We 
only asked for the issue of greenbacks with full legal tender of an 
amount sufficient to serve as a healthy circulating medium, for 
the Government would at all times be master of the situation. 

No such idea as FS were attempting then to gull the people 
with, that we would start our printing presses and issue paper 
money in unlimited quantity, was ever advocated by greenback- 
ers. You forget—and it isa question that is a material one in 
discussing this question—you forget, sir, that the Government is 
not and ought not to be a bank of issue, to loan its money out on 
discount or in any other way. The Government is not so paternal 
that it will give one dollar away for nothing. The Government 
can only issue its money for value received, and when it is issued, 
the Government gets 100 cents in value for it, and when that dol- 
lar into the hands of a man he receives on it a hundred cents, 
and when it passes around and comes back to the Government, the 
Government will only receive it by giving a hundred cents for it 

in. 

There it stands, an absolute and positive representative of the 
value of 100 cents to every dollar every time it passes from one 
to another. That is only part of the argument that these men 
have for years been using to hoodwink the people. Butagain, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts saysthathuman effort makes the 
price of all things. Well, I need not stop to answer that now, ex- 
cept to say that the cost of an article is only a factor in making 
and regulating the price up to the point of healthy 8 
and that the law of supply and demand is the greatest factor in 
making the price of all commodities, especially gold and silver. 
Indeed, in making or regulating the price or value of gold or sil- 
ver (like that of diamonds and other purely natural products) the 
only factor is that of supply and demand. 

The cost of production has nothing whatever to do with their 
price or value. They are products of nature. They are like the 
waters that flow from the fountains, only not quite so plentiful. 
They are, like the air we breathe, natural products. You can 
not manufacture gold or silver. Youcan hor. grow gold or silver. 


You can not create them. You can not change the supply by 
turning your corn field into a gold field or silver field as you can 
turn it into a wheat field, and so on. Youcanonly slightly stimu- 
late supply by enhancing their value through enlar; emand. 
Silver and gold are the two stubborn instruments of nature that 


have been grasped by the money power for ages to enslave hu- 
manity. The idea of the cost of production being a material fac- 
tor in price of other commodities does not apply to either gold 
or silver. They are of all things in the world the two things that 
can be most readily and most positively ‘‘cornered” by the rich 
men of the world. They are of all things the most potential scep- 
ter in the hands of tyrannical power to control humanity and to 
govern individuals as well as monarchies and republics. And 
when you tell me, sir, that their price depends on cost of pro- 
duction, you tell me that which is not founded on truth. 

But,“ says my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER]— 
I see that he has just come in, and I am glad of it— England im- 
ports more than she exports, and yet holds her gold." That is 
true; but how does England hold her gold? Let us see. England 
properis not the producer of ee But she is the great creditor 
nation of the world. England imports more than she exports, but 
she pays for much of her importations by the blood and sweat that 
she draws from her colonial possessions in the shape of taxes, - 
alties, dividends, interest, subsidies, etc., besides the income jan 
her other creditors, and in that way she takes good care to keep 
her gold at home. 

In support of this I read from page 87 of The American, edited 
by Wharton Barker: 


British manufactures exported fell D Y with 2 * d 
‘ween the volume of her an 


to £416,088,000, and less rea xpi of produce imported from foreign coun- 
£356,716,867, while exports of British produce 
74. This left a merchandise balance against Great 


5 in settlement of this immense sum. Is it not apparent that America 
that suffers the most from rU den must take the initiative in re- 
storing bimetallism—not England that suffers the least? It is folly to wait 
anes a nation that is ruled by a class that actually profits by the fall in 
prices. 


Although the balance of trade between this country and Eng- 
land proper is in our favor, yet England gets very much of the 
gold with which she pays the other countries and hoards herself 

rom this country, for we pay tribute to the Old World, most of 
it to England, to the extent of almost $1,000,000 a day. And yet 
gentlemen ask us to reason from analogy in this matter and agree 
that because England imports more than she exports and yet re- 
tains her gold, therefore the same rule is applicable to this country. 
And, Mr. Speaker, let me say just here, that one of the great errors 
that our people fall into is, that they forget that we are the greatest 
debtor nation in the civilized world, as well as the greatest con- 
sumers. They do not consider this country as the protectionists 
do, that is, as a country standing, as it were, isolated and alone, 
peculiar in our institutions, peculiar in our conditions, peculiar in 
our methods, our wants, and our necessities; so that the rules that 
are fh oa ae to the countries of the rest of the world ought 
generally to be reversed when applied to this country. 

But the pone from North Dakota [Mr. Jonson] the other 
day thought he proved” everything very conclusively in behalf 
of the monometallic idea. With his 8 and charts 
he attempted to show that the price of silver no effect at all 
upon the price of wheat, and yet by that very chart he did show 
that wheat had jum and hopped from the lowest to the high- 
est and from the highest to the lowest rung of the ladder almost 
in the twinkling of an eye, and that silver had jumped in the same 
way, and his first chart showed that that was the effect in India. 


"Now, does any sane man believe that that sudden spasmodic jump 


and fall was the cause of the demonetization or of a threat to de- 
monetize silver? Or must he not rather acknowledge the fact 
that it was caused by the famine in Russia and the cornering, 
speculating, and robbing that has taken place because we have per- 
mitted the monometallists to contract the basis of value to a single 
commodity—gold—which is the only product that need be affected 
to bring on a financial spasm in this or any other gold-basis country; 
par that the steady fall of all commodities is due to the steady fall 
of silver 

But,“ says the gentleman from North Dakota, oh, the hor- 
ror, the horror of anything like bimetallism! See the millions 
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that are deposited in our banking institutions! See the holders 


of insurance policies! In other words, look at our creditors, 
have a care for them! Lo, the poor creditor!” Aye, gentlemen, 
that has been the battle cry for ; but youseem to forget, when 
you are stretching a point in be of the creditor, that there is 
another man who is affected, and that is the debtor. There can 
be no creditor unless there is a co mding debtor. There is at 
least one debtor to every creditor, and that debtor owes what the 
creditor demands. Therefore, if you are so afraid that the cred- 
itor will be affected, why do you not have some for the 
debtor? Let me tell yon, sir, that besides the creditors of the 
banking institutions and the insurance companies, you should 
consider also the men who pay the premiums year after year 
and semiannually. 

Then you have those who get discounts from the banks. The 
borrowers of money, whether on bond or mortgage; the debtors, 
whether corporations or individuals, must part with more of their 

uction or labor to liquidate theirliability. They must pay back 

e money with interest, no matter whether money rises or falls. 
You have, besides those, the taxpayer, who is always in debt. Inthe 
taxpayers, from the highest to the lowest, are included every citi- 
zen of the land, all affected adversely by a falling market, or cheap 
prices and dear money. But the worst feature of the case is, that 
this debtor in taxes, indirectly at least, and in all other forms of 
debt, owes a 1 amount of it to thecreditor abroad; yet you are 
more solicitous for the creditor abroad than you are for the debtor 
at home; you are willing to wring the last of blood from the 
debtor at home for mn of establishing what you call ** con- 
fidence” for the benefit of the creditor abroad. I will speak of 
this 


later. 
Sir, if there is to be wrong committed, if there is to be rob 

of one class for the benefit of another, I would rather rob the ric 

to pay the poor, than rob the poor man of the little that he has to 
—.— the rich richer, and I would rather rob the foreign robber 
who is trying to rob me than rob from my own flesh and blood. 
But, sir, both are wrong, and I believe that neither is necessary. 
Adopt my amendment, and by an easy process things will adjust 
themselves; there will be a healthy advance in prices, and by 
checking in a great d. unnatural fluctuations we can with & 
protective tariff establis h such stability as will bring to our peo- 
ple untold progress and blessings. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] is not now in his 

seat. I am sorry he is not, for I desire to comment on some of his 
remarks. Of all things that have surprised me in this debate the 
gentleman's remarks were the worst. Here we have a man who 
voted for free silver last session, and now he comes here, not as a 
bimetallist, not trying to right himself and his country, but he has 
jumped the traces completely, has gone clean over, and is one of 
the most avowed gold monometallists on the floor of this House. 
And the only reason he gives (and this is right in the lineof my 
thought) is that he wants confidence“ restored. He says that 
the credit circulation will contract if you agitate increased basic 
money. Yes,it will contract, and that is just what we want. 
We want the credit money to contract, and we want a substitute 
for it, as far as we can get it, in basic money; that is, we want 
genuine, honest cash money. 

When you tell us that you want confidence, we reply, that is 
ust what we want. But the confidence that you want is acon- 
dence based upon a lie—it is the ‘‘confidence” that the gambler 

wants his victim to have when he leads him to fight the tiger: the 
“confidence” that the stool pigeon of the ‘‘ three-card-monte " man 
or thimble-rigger wants his victim to have when he brings him upto 
rob him of his money. Sir, the ‘‘confidence” that we want is the 
confidence that has a solid gold and silver backing. The confi- 
dence that you ask for is confidence with nothing behind it. The 
“confidence” that we ask for is absolute—a true, living fact, based 
not upon a mere idea or theory or mere promises, but upon two 
solid metals rather than upon one. The confidence that you want 
is the confidence that would ask a man to pass upon a gang plank 
with but one prop, and that in the center, so that when he passes 
the center the plank goes down, while you are trying to persuade 
him that there is no danger; the confidence“ we ask puts the 

plank on two props, one at each end, so that men, women, 
and children can walk across it in safety. Yet the gentleman from 
Missouri justifies his action on that false basis alone, and then 
prides himself on his courage and wisdom, and because of these 
self-arrogated virtues compares himself with Gladstone. (I am 
sorry he is not here; I almost hesitate to go on; yet I feel I ought 
to do so.) For he says, Yes, I was a free-silver man at the last 
session, but I have changed my mind; all great men change their 
minds; Gladstone changed his mind;" from which no doubt he 
would have us infer that Gladstone, the Grand Old Man of Eng- 
land, changed his mind, and the grander yo man from Mis- 
souri changed kis mind—me and Gladstone! '[Laughter.] His 
modesty is only excelled by his logic. The gentleman's attitude 
can, in my judgment, be characterized by one word, a word which 
originated in the Senate—“ cuckoo,” And there are others," but 


none = paring as they who can give no good reason for their 
change of faith, but go to the housetops and proclaim and attempt 
to rey dag 1 the men with whom they have 
battled for years and them that they are like the Chinese and 
the lower order of animals, which never change, ** while we great 
and mighty men do change." 
Now, I want to say one word to my Democratic friends. The 
ntleman from Med [Mr. WILLIAMS] says,“ Supply and 
emand regulate the value of money and products." You 
are right, my friend. And the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
WHEELER] says. 
Falling prices are desired by bondholders and the money power only. 


dot too, are right, my Democratic friend. And then he con- 
ues: 

Our nation t to be ind dent of Europe. umidian 
6 r ài ees 

Oh, how I congratulate my Democratic friends that they have 
at last come over to the protective idea that supply and demand 
regulate the price; that we ought to be res feni side of England 
and the world; that, like the Numidian lion, we have been uncon- 
scious of our s but, now that we know it, should assert it. 
Itrustour Democratic friends will be ready to assertit at all 
times, whether we are considering the financial question or the 
tariff question. 

I wish I could say that your Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Carlisle, had shown the same progressive spirit. He seems still to 
stand on the old free-trade doctrine, for in his speech in New 
York, at the bankers’ banquet, he said: We are now getting down 
to normal conditions, and Iam glad of it.” Ah, my free-trade 
brethren, the present doctrines of Mr. Carlisle are what you have 
been advocating for years, although he, too, vamps . cuckoo” on 
this question, as shown by extracts from his remarks at end of 


Yes, we are getting down to normal conditions and low prices! 
Why, Mr. Speaker, in the West the farmers are using their corn 
for instead of consuming our coal; potatoes selling at 15 cents 

r bushel in Aeneas ere and that is what the Secretary of the 
Wreaanty and the gold advocates of the country mean when they 
say we must come down to normal conditions, namely, low prices, 
gheen meses cheap products, cheap men, and cheap women. God 

orbi 

Sir, I would like some of these gentlemen to designate the stand- 
ard of the normal conditions they want to drag us down to. Do 
they mean that we must reduce prices—cheapen all things to the 
standard of the gold-using countries? And when we have done 
that we can stop there and all will be well? Sir, that is only one 
step toward normal conditions, for the next step will be to drag 
the so-called civilized world with ourselves down tothe next stand- 
ard, to wit, the standard of the silver-u-ing countries, and when 
we have all gotten down to that standard, the so-called civilized 
gold countries and the uncivilized silver countries will together 
go down farther. For not until we get to the standard of barbar- 
ism, which is the bed rock, will we have gotten down to normal 
conditions. Yet this is the logical sequel of the gold monometal- 
list and free trader. 

Sir, in a country like ours, being the most heavily burdened 
debtor nation in the world, with a system that makes our Treas- 
urythe medium for exchange of all securities and values for gold, 
no matter how low the standard at which these values were pur- 
chased, it is impossible to maintain gold monometallism. It is 
infinitely harder to do that than to bring about the parity of gold 
and silver, single-handed and alone, by a moderate and conserva- 
tive system of unlimited coinage of both gold and silver at a ratio 
based upon the natural production of both metals. 

Sir, it is absolutely impossible much longer to out our 
present system, for under this system our Government is the only 
one which has undertaken the impossible task of exercising the sov- 
ereign function of coining money and regulating the value thereof 
and issuing bills of credit redeemable at the option of the holder 
and at the same time discriminating against one of its redemp- 
tion metals. There is no nation on the face of the earth, except- 
ing ours, which attempts to perform the function of a bank of 
exchange and under our system to pay out gold under all circum- 
stances. 

Every other nation in the world retains for itself the option in 
all its payments. In France they pay out from 10 to 100 per cent 
in silver when demandsare made upon the Banque la France. In 
2 they raise the discounts to prevent a run on their go! 
and so in Germany and every other civilized nation they pro 
themselves by always retaining the option. In fact, no Govern- 
ment in the world attempts per se in any instance to exchange one 
kind of money for another at option of holder except this Govern- 
ment of ours, and in that way we ish facilities to the gam- 


blers, the speculators, the jobbers, and the robbers to ply their voca- 
tion, in comparison with which the gambling hells of Monte Carlo 
pale into utter insignificance. 
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Sir, the best evidence of our mighty power and resources lies in 
the fact that for so many years we have been able to do that which 
no other country would dare to undertake; but the time is now at 
hand when the last straw is being placed on the back of the 
Treasury, which will break it and bring on destruction and ruin 
unless s y relief is given, The passage of the Senate amend- 
ment, which gives to the Treasury the option and not the holder; 
which enables the Treasurer to say, Les, if you want the re- 
demption of the greenback or Treasury note, here is your silver or 
gold,” just as the Treasury desires, and not as the holder of the 
security may wish—for no man will contend that they are not 
redeemable in silver as well as gold— would stop the endless chain 
and enable us by the e of my amendment to coin the Ameri- 
can product and giveto the Government the seigniorage or differ- 
ence in the market and coin value of the silver brought to the 
mint. 

It would obviate the necessity of passing any revenue laws to 
prevent the influx and coinage of foreign silver, as no foreign sil- 
ver would find its way to our mints so long as they could not get 
more for it at the mints than its market value at home. For re- 
member thatthe market value of silver is fixed abroad, in London, 
and not in this country; but I believethat, by the passage of my 
amendment, in a very short time the market value of silver would 
be on a parity with gold and that this country could very readily 
sustain it on that parity, especially if we were to adopt reciprocity 
measures with the silver-using countries that would enable us to 
per oar balances to these countries in silver. For, mark you, the 

ce of trade is in our favor with all gold-using countries, but 
is largely against us in all silver-using countries, and under our 
present vicious system, that forces us to make all our exchanges 
through London, we pay to the silver-using countries the balances 
not in silver measured in silver prices, but measured by gold 
values, thus paying 50 per cent more not only for the debts that 
we have incurred, but the debts that we may incur, and the cur- 
rent balance of trade p. ipe us. Change oursystem, and these 
silver-using countries, all of whom are our creditors, would drain 
us of the seeming surplus of silver that our gold advocates claim 
to be so much afraid of. Yes, it is time that we cut loose from 
the chains that are Uu tas around us by the monetary system of 
England and, like the Numidian lion, assert our strength, and I 
believe in a few years the pres clearing house of the world will 
bein New York instead of London, and America will wield the 
commercial scepter of the world. 

Mr.PICKLER. Let me interrupt the gentleman to ask if that 
prin still be keeping silver as a commodity and not as a money 
metal? 

Mr. BRUMM. Iam treating it as a commodity, just as I treat 
gold as a commodity, for there is no such thing as dollars or money 
of the world. And here is the infamy of the false war cry of the 

ldites, ** Money of the world,” “Honest money,” etc. Sir, it is 
the old cry of stop thief," to divert attention from the truth 
for what we bimetallists wantis honest money of all kinds, not the 
favored gold dollar that is dishonest to the debtor and begets the 
unfavored silver dollar which is dishonest to the creditor; but 
we want the fair-play gold and silver dollar placed on an equal 
footing under the ed and then make both of honest do! 
for both debtor and creditor, and this can only be done by har- 
monizing their bullion value. Our foreign exchanges are all made 
with bullion, and the value of it will only rise and fall as it will 
be influenced by that grand tali of power, supply and de- 
mand," which the Rothschilds and their associates so well know 
how to control, and by their ability to manipulate become the 
rulers of the world. But the effect of my amendment will be to 
put a stop at once to the introduction of foreign silver; there will 

no inducement to send it here, since they can get no more for 
it here than they can abroad, as I stated before, and this is an- 
other reason why I am opposed to free silver. Itherefore beg the 
attention of the gentlemen who favor bimetallism to the fact that 
my amendment will pee the rush of foreign silver, that some 
of you claim we could not heretofore take care of, and thus bring 
L1 bimetallism without creating a ripple on the financial sur- 

ace. 

I maintain, sir, that the question of ity is not controlled so 
much by the amount of silver or gold that is coined as it is by the 
equal opportunity for coining. t is, let the Rothschilds and 
speculatorsin basic money know that there is no limit to the coin- 
age of either metal. They will at once see how useless it would be 
for them to attempt to corner either one or the other alone and by 
these horrible fluctuations bring repeated disasters upon us, for 
then they would have to corner both metals, which would make it 
so expensive that it would hardly pay them to do it, for their main 
implement of war is the antagonism of the two metals, by which 
they use the one to corner the other; therefore, by harmonizing 
the two Diir deprive them of their most potent engine of destruc- 
tion. e fact that before 1873 there was very little silver coined 
in this country, though under the laws there was free coinage of 
gold and silver, and the foreign coinage of silver amounted to 


comparatively little, yet the metals maintained their. A 
strengthens the position that I have taken—that is, that it is not 
altogether the question of the amount thatis coined, but is largely 
a question as to the opportunity for coining in case a controlling 


of the supply and demand of the metal is attempted by the money 
sharks of the world. 

Moreover, this would remove all danger resulting from the oper- 
ation of the so-called Gresham law and thereby getting down to 
a silver basis, as it would instantly stop the throwing back on our 
market of our securities whenever there is a flurry in the money 
market. The reason our securities are thrown upon us at the 
time we are least able to take care of them is because they can 
always make the Tey exchange these securities at par with 
gold values upon demand. Who ever heard of Canada or Ar- 
gentina or India or Mexico or any other country having their se- 
curities cast back upon them when they are supposed to bring the 
lowest in the market? Even in the great crisis brought about 
the failure of the Barings the securities were not thrown bac 
upon South America, but were held, because there was no Govern- 
ment so foolish as to make of itself the mediumthat would enable 
them to exchange the securities at gold values. But, sir, unless 
some measure like this is adopted we will inevitably be forced 
into a single-standard country, and that standard will be silver, 
for our system gives them every opportunity to take from us all 
our gold and to force upon us all their silver. 

For the last century this has been the operation of our cursed 


system, for proof of which let me remind you of the fact that 
England and all gold-using countries are not producers of gold 
to any extent. e are the producers of more than half of all the 


gou of the world, and although the balance of trade is, and has 


ou, has this gold gone? The arts have taken but comparatively 

ittle of it. balance of it, sir, has gone to England and the 
gold countries, and is there being used to lash us into submission 
to their imperial will. 

From the year 1849 to the year 1879 we produced in round num- 
bers $1,500,000,000 of the precious metals, of which we a 
over $1,000.000,000 in this short period of thirty years, and this, 
sir, was when there was no agitation of the silver question; but 
it was drawn from us for the payment of our debts held by foreign- 
ers and the interest on them and to settle balances due by us to 
silver not gold using countries, 

Sir, until our foreign debt is paid we can not prevent a draft on 
our precious metals. Neither would the destruction of every green- 
back and Treasury Viae xard that draft; but if the Treasury 
paid at its option, it would assist largely in maintaining the parity 
of the m! and by unlimited coinage and reciprocity would in- 
crease our ability to pay. it just 100 per cent. : 

Sir, our foreign indebtedness draws from this country almost a 
million dollars every day, and is increasing from year to year. 
This can not last always. The remedy must be supplied, and that 
in a short time, or discredit, bankruptcy, and ruin must be the in- 
evitable result. We must begin to liquidate our foreign indebt- 
edness, and this can only be done by enhancing the value of our 
products with which we pay that indebtedness, and not by lower- 
ing their value. 

All gold-using countries are comparatively den Birch 
There is a surplus of wealth seeking investment. y can nof 
haveitathome. They will continue to seek undeveloped coun- 
tries for their investments. None so agreeable, so opportune, and 
so safe as ours. If there should be a relative increase of invest- 
ments with high rates of interest and dividends and a relative 
decrease of the value of products, it will take no t mathe- 
matician to tell you what the ultimate result of this must be. 
But besides this, sir, the evil affects us in another way. The sil- 
ver-producing countries are threatening our manufacturing and 
agriculturalindustries. They produce their commodities at silver 
prices, and force them at this price upon the markets with which 
we are in 8 at gold prices. Thus they not only lower 
the prices of the production, but by their cheapness force them 
upon the European gold-standard countries, thereby crowding the 

lus product of the gold- standard countries on our markets as 
well as their own. 

Sir, no tariff can be high enough to protect us against this evil, 
and I now appeal most earnestly to our protectionists to look at 
this question from that standpcint. To you I want to say that 
your attitude is the most incomprehensible and most inconsistent 
of any. When you talk finance you advocate the single gold 
standard, which you know means dear money, cheap prices, or the 
free traders’ normal condition, with expansion of credit and a more 
uncertain basis of confidence. Sir, I am a protectionist, because I 
am opposed to cheap prices and a system of revenue that forces 
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me in competition with the foreigner on his so-called normal con- 
dition or low standard, and because I want a more isolated and 
distinctive American system based upon American prices, Ameri- 
can conditions, and American civilization, and which can be made 
as little subject to fluctuation by foreign 5 as possible, 


and I apply the same reason, the same rule, the same method, to 
the financial question that I do to the tariff question because I 
want the same results, 

Why, do you know, sir, that American capitalis even now seek- 
ing investment in Japan, not only because labor is cheaper in Japan, 
but because it is paid in silver, the material is bought in silver, it 
is completed in silver, and they make the profit between the silver 

d gold prices. Even American industries are abandoned here 
and taken to these silver countries, whose civilization is increas- 
ing and whose progress is recently second only to the progress of 
our own people; and how, I ask you, can we avert this terrible 
calamity unless we adopt heroic treatment and tell the gold-using 
countries we will no longer be made the cat's-paw to enable them 
to degrade and enslave us by giving both the gold and silver coun- 
tries undue advantage over us? 

How strange itis that so many of our protectionists, who de- 
nounce the theoretical free trader, and who are so heroicin adopting 

ractical tariff methods for protection, out-Herod Herod in their 

evotion to the low-priced financialtheory, Inother words, they 
want tariff to raise prices and want monometallism to reduce 
prices. Oh, consistency, thou art a jewel, indeed!" 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I wish to say that if the Re- 
publican party would only do this, first pass my amendment that 
would give the Government the difference in the coin value and 
the market value, which would enable us to coin only the Amer- 
ican product of silver; next adopt that part of the Senate amend- 
ment which stops the Government from being the exchange banker 
of the world—then give us a practical revenue bill with specific 

of ad valorem duties, and such reciprocity as will enable 
us to pay our debts to silver countries with silver and open the 
markets of the world to our products; and finally place a health 
limitation on foreign apu per and the problem is solved. 
Prosperity and happiness will be restored. Our glorious Republic 
will then progress and develop into greatness until it illuminates 
the world with its glory. E . 

Oh, my Republican friends, it will not do to go to the people with 
mere promises. It will not do to say, “ Yes, this is what we will do.” 
Sir, I would rather go to the people with our banner to the front 
and proudly point to the acts we havedone. Then say, with the 
mother of the Gracchi, ** These are our jewels.” Now, give usa 
House that will repeat, a Senate that will concur, anda ident 
that will approve our acts—and the people willrespond at the fall 
election with a mighty voice from all quarters of this great Re- 
public, Well done, good and faithful servants." [Applause.] 


— 


Extracts from speech of Hon. John G. Carlisle, February 21, 
1878, in the House of Representatives, on Senate amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard 
silver dollar and to restore its legal-tender character (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 31, 1878, Forty-fifth Congress, second 
session, Appendix, page 41): 


M; [pone upon this subject is briefly this: I am opposed to free coinage 
of either gold or silver, but in favor of u ited coinage of both metals upon 
terms of exact equality. No discrimination should be made in favor of one 
metal and against the other, nor should any discrimination be made in favor 
of the holders of either gold or silver bullion and against the great body of 
the le who own other kinds of property. A great Government should 
treat all its citizens alike, and whenever it attempts to do otherwise it will 
engender a spirit of discontent, which sooner or later must disturb the har- 
mony if not the peace of society. 
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I know that the world's stock of the precious metals is none too large, and I 
see no reason to p rpm that it ever become so. d will be for- 
tunate indeed if the annual production of gold and silver coin shall keep pace 
with the annual increase of 88 commerce, and industry. Acco: g 
to my view of the — the conspiracy which seems to have been forme 
here and in Europe destroy by legislation and otherwise from three- 
sevenths to one-half of the me c money of the world is the most gigantic 
crime of this or any other age. 

The consummation of such a scheme would ultimately entail more misery 
upon the human race than all the wars, pestilences, and famines that ever 
occurred in the history of the world. The absolute and instantaneous de- 
struction of half the entire.movable property of the world, including houses, 
ships, railroads, and all other appliances for g on commerce, while it 
would be felt more sensibly at the moment, would not produce anything like 
the ress and disor; zation of society that must inevitably 
t from the permanent 
the world. With an ample currency, an industrious and frugal ple will 
speedily rebuild their works of internal improvement and ah i 
property, but no amount of industry or economy on the part of the le 
can create money. When the Government creates it or authorizes it the 
citizen may — 2 it, but he can do nothing more. 
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The struggle now xotg on can not cease, and ought not to cense, until all 
the indu interests of the country are muny aad y emancipated from 
the heartless d tion of syndicates, stoc. exchanges and other great 
combinations of money grabbers in this country and Europe. Let us, if 
‘we can do no better, pass bill after bill, embodying in each some one sub- 


stantial provision for relief, and send them to the Executive for his approval. 
If he withholds his signature, and we are unable to secure the necessary 
vote, here or elsewhere, to enact them into laws notwithstanding his veto, 
let us, as a last resort, suspend the rules and put them into the general appro- 
priation bills, with the distinct understan that if the people can get no 
relief the Government can get no money. 


Coin Redemption Fund, 
SPEECH 
HON. HUGH A. DINSMORE, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 13, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, 
and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue— 

Mr. DINSMORE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have hitherto refrained from participation in 
this debate. I have not believed that anything I could say would 
add to the literature of the subject or would influence the mind 
of any gentleman of the House on the final vote. It could not be 
hoped at this time, after so much has been said, after the mature 
reflection and earnest study of the subject brought forward by the 
pending measure, that I, or even one more competent to speak 
could offer anything for the enlightenment of the committee. i 
have no such ambition. My only excuse for asking the attention 
of the committee is the duty which I feel incumbent upon me, 
representing the people of one Congressional district of this great 
country, to speak in their behalf, in the expression of their con- 
victions and in contention for their rights as they understand 
them, upon what they consider the most vital question that en- 
sages public attention. 

‘oo much has been said in crimination and recrimination in the 
division of parties on this subject. It is well known that the 
Democratic party, as well as the Republican party, is divided into 
two factions, each holding diametrically opposite opinions. Since 
the debate has begun gentlemen upon this side have deplored the 
fact that this discussion has been injected into the deliberations 
of the committee, and in doing so they are prompted by feelings 
which I admit are commendable in a measure, since they are hope- 
ful of mory Ha concord in a party which we all love. But, sir, to 
my mind these injunctions are vain, and we might as well boldly 
meet the question which confronts us. It is one which will not 
down at ee man’s bidding, and we should at once recognize the 
fact that it is a battle to be fought out in the party, and I for one 
have nothing todisguise. So profoundly am I impressed with the 
importance of the question, and the 1 of the contention of 
those who believe in the free and unlimited coinage of silver, that 
I hold it to be my duty to announce here and now that it is a ques- 
tion which admits of no compromise; and for one I intend, in my 
po way, to strive to the utmost to commit the party to which I 

long in its next assembly in convention, as it has committed 
itself in the past, to the free and unlimited coinage of silver. I 
am a Democrat and believe that the integrity of my party is vital 
to the welfare of our people under republican government. I 
should regret it as a great national calamity if that party should 
gointo disintegration. I shall stand by it; and upon this ques- 
tion I have the more reason to do so in my belief that the best 
hope of the cause for which I stand lies in its success. 

utual reproaches have been indulged in by gentlemen on ac- 
count of recent events in the different States eat the transferring 
of power from the Democratic to the Republican party. Par- 
ticularly has this been so with reference to the State of Kentucky. 
Democrats have been charged with abandoning the platform. It 
has grown quite common all over the country for Democrats to 
declare that the national platform of 1892 was what they are 
leased to term a ‘‘sound-money” platform, as opposed to the 
silver view. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to enter my solemn protest against the 
justness of this position. There is nothing in that platform which 
warrants the assertion; there is not a distinct declaration in it on 
the subject which does not declare for the free and unlimited 
coinageof silver. It declares that we hold to the use of both gold 
and silver as standard money, and to the coinage of both without 
epi d for mintage, and without discrimination against either 
metal.” These are distinct declarations of the party that are, 
notwithstanding anything more that was said, susceptiblé of but 
one construction. And the subsequent clause in the platform 
which refers to the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, 
either by international agreement or by prudent safeguards of 
legislation, can not be understood to change their meaning, but 
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only to indicate that by international agreement, if possible, bi- 
metallism should be accomplished; and if not queue. then Con- 
gress should provide for it by law in the free and unlimited coina 
of both gold and silver, and by safeguards of legislation provide 
forthe maintenance of the parity of the metals. 

Now, sir, I wish to ask in this connection if there has been any 
effort made by anybody in the Democratic party opposed to the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver, ing in its behalf and 
upon its responsibility, to put on foot any legislation looking to 
the carrying out of the provisions of the platform which irrevo- 
cably committed us to the coi of both gold and silver as 
standard money without cost of mintage and without discrimina- 
tion against either metal. Every effort at legislation upon these 
lines has been met with obstructions, and when a measure p: 
both Houses in a Democratic Congress which only went the small 
extent of providing for the coinage of the seigniorage, it was over- 
turned by the veto power of the President. 

It is not for me to criticise public officials as individuals and I 
wish to disavow any intention on my part to do so. Each one 
must act within his own responsibility, under his own convictions, 
responsible to his people and to the high court of conscience, for 
the discharge of his personal duty. As for myself, I am impelled 
not only by the obligation which my party has assumed but my 
personal conviction that the welfare of the people of this coun- 
try who eat bread by the sweat of toil and who are engaged in 
honorable and what should be fruitful industry demands that 
the volume of redemption money should not be kept within the nar- 
row limits of a gold basis. We are already living upon this basis, 
and we have long witnessed the constant narrowing of the volume 
of money which represents all the property in our country, in pro- 
portion to the rapidly increasing interests which demand its use. 

The contention of those who believe in the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver is that the constant downward tendency of prices 
of all commodities is due almost entirely to the fact of the elimina- 
tion of silver from our money of ultimate Asse fares making gold 
the only money that measures values in e and commerce at 
home and abroad. y a 

Having no intention of gon into the discussion of the details 
of this question, I shall only refer to them in passing, in the brief 
time which I shall occupy. The points are not new. This ques- 
tion has been fought over for so long that there can be nothin 
new in it; but the forcible presentation of old arguments, whic 
to my mind are irrefutable, it seems to me should be sufficient to 
convince each and all not only that to continue the present sys- 
tem will constantly increase our distress and ultimately bring us 
to financial ruin, but also that the remedy isa prompt and reso- 
lute opening of our mints to gold and silver at a fixed ratio on 
terms of perfect equality. 

To those who have taken the poins to investigate in a careful 
way conditions which have resulted from the adoption of the single 
gold standard by the civilized world, applying their investigations 
to our own country, it is strange to me that the result is not 
appalling. Our friends upon the other side, always ready and 
watchful to attribute everything to the effect of a protective tariff 
system or the lack of it, have contended that our great difficulty 
is lack of revenue to defray the expenses of the Government and 
lack of confidence in the Administration of the Democratic party. 
They may convince manufacturers that such is the case, but I do 
not believe the country can be deceived. A surplus of revenue 
would not arrest the downward sinking of prices, dragging with 
them the prosperity of the people. The gol people in all parts of 
the country, particularly Democrats, have told us persistently that 
the difficulty was a lack of confidence on the part of the peonia, 
growing out of the fear that the Government would pay its debts 
in a cheap and discredited money. The President of the United 
States and the Secretary of the 5 uniformly used 
this argument, and reiteration of it has m constantly dinned 
into our ears here. 

This was the excuse given by the Government for the contract 
entered into with the bankers’ syndicate for the issuance of the 
bonds of Jan , 1895. We were told in a special message from 
the President, when asking for authority to issue bonds payable 
in gold rather than in coin, as the law now provides, that he would 
be driven to this expedient; that capitalists could not be induced 
to take the bonds on fayorable terms when they were confronted 
by the — rM having to receive depreciated silver dollars. 
But only a few days were required to make it obvious to the world 
that there never was the slightest ground for fear of the credit of 
the United States. And the quotations for the same bonds, pay- 
able not in gold but in coin, immediately afterwards showed be- 
yond question that they could have béen sold on such terms as 
would have saved the Government several millions of dollars that 
went into the pockets of the shylocks who have from the begin- 
ming reaped the benefits of this destructive financial system. 

r, Chairman, there is no belief stronger in my mind than that 
the credit of this Government never has for one instant been im- 
paired or shaken in the minds of the people of the world, and every 
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transaction of public business has made this manifest. Every gen- 
tleman who speaks for the gold standard in pathetic tints paints 
the pictureof dishénor of this proud Republic repudiating her debts 
and paying less than her obligations demand. This, sir, is waste 
of sentiment. There is no man who believes with me on this 
question who for a moment assents to the idea of repudiation, or 
that anybody wishes to pay our debts with debased money. We 
hold it to be the right of the Government to pay its debts in the 
money of the contract, and that money is coin, either gold or silver, 
at the option of the Government. Many private contracts have 
been made for payment in gold. All others, either public or pri- 
vate, have been made, in view of the law authorizing payment in 
gold or silver, at the option of the debtor, and of the repeatedly 
expressed purpose of all political parties to return to silver coin- 
Mes All the while gold has been rising steadily in value, making 
each year the dollar of debt harder to pay. Since and by demon- 
etization its purchasing power has been almost doubled; and yet 
when we insist that the creditor should be compelled to accept the 
dollar of the contract, which he agreed to take, instead of this en- 
hanced dollar of increased value, we are charged with dishonesty 
and a willingness to dishonor our country. 

We believe, sir, that the very moment the Government of the 
United States manifests its puros in good faith to establish bi- 
metallism by the opening of its mints to the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver the wide hiatus which has been created between 
the two metals by the sea of governments, by the demonetiza- 
tion of the white metal, will be closed up, silver going up to meet 
gold coming down. Increased demand for silyer as money will 
send it up in the markets of the world, and the demand for gold 
being relieved by that much, it will descend to its normal place, 
side by side with the silver dollar. 

I presume at this time that there are very few individuals who 
will deny that gold has been enhanced in value. I know that the 
better informed of those propio. who have advocated the gold 
standard admit that there n an enhancement of gold. No 
less a person than the distinguished Senator from Ohio E 
SHERMAN] has committed himself irrevocably to this idea. But 
they tell us that we are unable by legislation to inject value into 
a depreciated silver dollar. My friend the able member from 
Louisiana [Mr. BoaTNER] has even now reiterated that oft- 
repeated statement. Cannot legislation undothat which it has al- 
ready done? If legislation has deprived it of its value, reverse 
legislation, under like conditions, ought to restoreit. Itseems to 
me that is clear. 

When we assertour belief in the 2 of restoring and 
maintaining the parity, the gold-standard advocates cry out with 
airs of triumphant confidence, How are you going todo it? You 
have not told us how itcan be done!" The answer has been given 
to tbem a hundred times. Open the mints to the free coinage of 
both metals at the ratio of 16 to 1, thereby creating a demand for 
every ounce of silver bullion in the world for money use, and the 
rate fixed for the ratio will fix the price of the bullion wherever it 
is in existence. 

If the answer is not sound, is not correct, it then furnishes 
ground for argument, for legitimate discussion. But gentlemen 
are content to waive it aside with contemptuous expression, and 
do noteven attempt argumentative answer. It will not be neces- 
sary to have the silver coined to give it the vitalizing growth in 
value; the fact that it can be coined will impart it. 

The theory of overproduction has been so thoroughly and satis- 
factorily gs ro that nobody can stand on it consistently for a 
moment. legislation could take its value away, I insist, sir, 
that reverse legislation can restore thevalue which been taken 
from it. We do not rely upon the force of ar, ent alone that 
this will be true; we have experience to enlighten our minds. 
We have witnessed whenever there has been any legislation tend- 
ing in any wise to increase the use of silver as money that silver 
as a commodity has responded with sensitive alertness and has 
invariably gone up in the markets. Wasitnotsowhen the Bland- 
Allison Act was provitink for the coinage of $2,000,000 
worth everymonth? And when there had been a slight retrogres- 
sion and the Sherman law was passed in 1890, repealing the pro- 
visions of the Bland-Allison Act and substituting the purchase of 
4,500,000 ounces instead, was there not an immediate and instan- 
taneous increase in the value of silver in the marketsof the world? 

Let me give an object lesson on this point. At the time the 
silver-purchasing law of 1890 was passed I was representing the 
United States Government ata foreign court. At the time of the 

of the law I happened to be in the city of Yokohama, 

apan, Under ther ations of the Department of State I was 
in the habit of drawing my drafts on the Secretary of State for 
old. Gold not being in use in that country, I converted these 


afts into silver dollars, Mexican dollars or Japanese yen, which 
were of about the same value, to defray my individual e 
and the expenses of the legation in my c 
some drafts in my i 
for gold dollars, an 


xpenses 
ge. At the timeI had 
ession, drawn on the 1 of State 
took them to the Hongkong an Shanghai 
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bank to convert them into silver dollars. When I presented them 
the cashier smiled and said, ** You ought to have come ps 
Upon asking why, he said, “Tie Sherman law. We have just 
received news that the Sherman law has been passed and silver 
has gone up, and you lose about 4 per cent on your drafts." Will 

men now tell us that legislation does not affect the value of 
silver, if the legislation which made so slight an increase in the 
use of silver affected it to this extent, not in the United States, 
not in the adjacent countries of Europe, but at the other end of 
the world, whose night is our day and whose twilight our dawn? 


3 N TUN. 

y, sir, it r nded instantaneously to our legislation and 
illustrated the truth of what was said by the Paris commission of 
1868, com of six bimetallists and six monometallists, that any 
country of sufficient commercial importance could, by the enact- 
ment of law, maintain the parity between gold and silver ata 
fixed ratio, not only in the country passing the law, but through- 
out the civilized world. But we are answered that silver did not 
remain up, but indeclined. Thatis true, butnotas is claimed. 
There may have a slight actual decline in the value of silver, 
because theincreased demand forit was asa commodity, not as ulti- 
mate money. But if its increased value had remained steady 
and stationary, the value of gold did not, but continued to rise 
steadily higher in comparison with all commodities, silver in- 
cluded, because with increase of business there was a constantly 
growing demand for itas the only money of final payment, the 
only measure of values. Silver practically kept its place side by 
side with all other commodities, the purchasing powerof an ounce 
being as great asit had ever been until the repeal of the Sherman 
law and the closing of the Indian mints against it in 1893. 

Suppose, Mr. Chairman, instead of providing for the purchase 
of 4,500,000 ounces of silver, our Government had thrown open its 
mints, i its minting facilities, and fixed the ratio at 16 to 
1, or any other reasonable ratio. The powers of our countryare so 
great, its people so multitudinous, its interests so varied, its energy 
so unlimited, its wealth so unmeasured, its resources so extended, 
there can be no doubt that from that moment we would fix the 
gold price of silver in the United States at a parity with gold, and 
Soul thus control its price in every country of Europe and 
throughout the Orient in accordance with the price in the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, America is great—the greatest of nations—I have 
no di ition to indulge in vaunting adulation of my country, but 
it has been truly said, and the statement is supported by the testi- 
mony of the most enlightened and learned scientists, that America 
possesses more wealth and greater population and more vitalenergy 
than the whole of Great Britain, Germany, and France, to say 
nothing of the Latin Union. Andyetthe Latin Union maintained 
the parity between the two metals and kept silver in the United 
States at à premium over gold, and for no other reason than the 
difference in the ratio, France coining it at the ratio of 153 to 1, 
while the ratio in the United States was 16 to 1, and this after 
other nations had dishonored it. I do not admit, sir, that any 
nation on earth is more capable of accomplishment, of achieve- 
ment than ours, and to those who declare themselves bimetallists, 
but are deterred from supporting the principle by fear that we 
can not maintain the parity, I point to the experience of countries 
that have put it to the test. 

Ihave followed my friend from South Carolina . ELLIOTT], 
who has just taken his seat, who, having r nded to his duty, as 
he sees it, of giving voice to the sentiment of his people, says that 
they are in favor of sound money." He insists that we can not 
leave the gold standard. Wemusthaye sound money." I desire 
to protest, Mr. Chairman, in behalf of my people against the use 
of that expression. We, too, want sound money, but we say that 
that money which is forcing acis downward the po of 
everything our people have to sell and depriving them of the just 
profits and remuneration of their laboris not sound money. [Ap- 
plause.] We want the money which has been promised to the 
people of this country by every party that has dared hope for their 
support, bimetallic money. e want gold and silver; not silver 
as used at present. It is no answer to us to say that under the 

t system of financial affairs more silver dollars have been 
coined than heretofore inour history. Theyare not coined as ulti- 
mate money, and that is what we demand; that the volume of 
money which measures the values of things which the people of 
the country have to sell shall be increased, shall be restored to 
where it was beforesilver was stricken down." Iusethatexpres- 
sion which has been criticised upon the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. Chairman, my friend from South Carolina says that his 

le believe in **sound money," meaning gold money, because, 

says, our trade is with gold-money-using countries, the coun- 
tries living by the gold standard; and he says that the people of 
the South, planters and producers, would be embarrassed by the 


adoption of gold and silver as standard money if, as the result of 
that, there should be a confusion of exchanges in the course of 
the transaction of their business, 


The gentleman asks, ** With whom do we trade? Do we trade 
with silver-using China and Japan, or do we trade with the coun- 
tries of Europe that have adopted the gold standard?” Mr. Chair- 
man, America to-day trades with the world. She does trade with 
China and Japan, and with Mexico and the South American 
States; and while she sends her bales of cotton to Liverpool she 
sends her bales of the manufactured products, her kerosene. and 
many other commodities to China and Japan, Mexico and Sonth 
America, which are sold in those markets; and those who export 
and sell them in those countries receive the profits of their ven- 
ture. They sell them to silver-using countries at silver prices, 
having paid gold prices here. But does anybody sup for a 
moment that they lose the difference between gold and silver in 
this exchange? ey sell for silver prices; and those are con- 
verted into merchandise, which is sold for gold prices in this 
country. Commerce is maintained in a healthful condition 
throughout the whole transaction, just exactly as when we had 
a depreciated currency in this country after the war, when in 
one of our most pros us periods we conducted foreign com- 
merce without any detriment, but with profit to our e. 

[Be the hammer fell. | 

r. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, Lask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman from Arkansas be extended. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINSMORE. I thank my friend and the committee for 
further indulgence. 

Mr. Chairman, those who worship at the shrine of the golden 
ca'f are fond of reasoning thus: They say we can not establish 
and maintain the parity of gold and silver dollars, and that the 
result will necessarily be two dollars, a good dollar current through- 
out the world and a bad dollar good nowhere, but one which our 
people will be forced to take; that the bad dollar will drive out the 
good dollar and leave us nothing but debased dollars. But that, 
nevertheless, many of the debts of the people being made payable 
in gold, they can pay in no other money; while they can never re- 
ceive any other than the debased silver dollar for what they have to 
sell. Illustrations areindulgedin. For instance, they say the im- 
porter will contract with the planter for 100 bales of cotton at the 
market price and force him to take payment in depreciated silver 
dollars. He will then take the cotton to Liverpool and sell it for 
gold, convert it into silver, and repeat the operation; the gold ad- 
vocates assuming that the farmer loses the difference between the 
silver dollar and the gold one and that the importer gains it. 

Are these gentlemen sincere? Is that argument ingenuous? 
Let us say, and I by no means admit it except for argument, that 
we are mistaken and that we could not create or maintain a 

ity; that the gold would go out and leave us on a silver basis, 
What will happen? They tell us that our silver dollars would 
only have a commodity value measured in gold. If so, they will 
stand in the same relation to gold as cotton and all other commod- 
ities; and the price of cotton on the plantation in the United 
States will be fixed in silver with reference to the market relation 
between silver and gold, because the Liverpool market, fixing the 
price of cotton in gold, will control and fix the silver price of cot- 
ton in the United States. Hence the farmer will get enough sil- 
ver dollars for his bale of cotton to equal the value of gold dollars 
obtained for it by the exporter less the latter's profit and the cost 
of handling and transportation. A tyro in business would recog- 
nize this fact; yet our friends ignore it and argue otherwise. Ifit 
is a fact, what has the farmer lost? And what has the exporter 
gained? Obviousl noine But the whole people have received 
the benefit of an in volume of money and have lost the 
benefit of not a single gold dollar, because it is the money in the 
world and notin the United Statesalone—ultimate money, money 
of final payment—that measures our yalues. Locke expressed it 
in this way: 
The value of money in general is the quantity of all the money in the world 
in proportion to ail the trade. 

Again, it can not be denied—will not be by any intelligent per- 
son of fair disposition—that even if we should fail to advance sil- 
ver toa parity with gold, the value or the purchasing power of 
the latter metal would be at least greatly reduced, resulting in 
increased prices and a more just relation between debtor and 
creditor. Our friends are not appalled by the fact that though 
our exports of farm products have more n doubled since 1573 
they return to us less money than then. "They say it is overpro- 
duction, yet investigation discloses that consumption is decreased 

rcapita. They say there is an overproduction of wheat, yet it 
is known and admitted that the wheat-eating people of the world 
consumed per capita one-sixth of a bushel less than in 1881, when 
our crop brought high prices in the markets, This is true of 
other farm products. hen confronted with these facts we are 
told to wait yet a little while longer until ‘‘contidence is re- 
stored," and t then all will be well. But while we wait for 
confidence, though in profound peace with all the world, we must 
issue bonds every few months, imposing a heavy debt upon pos- 
terity as a result of our own folly, 
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The people are tired, Mr. Chairman, awaiting the fulfillment of 
the prophecies of the gold theorists in this country. We were 
told that prosperity would follow immediately upon the repeal of 
the obnoxious Sherman law, but relief has not come. We were 
promised revival of business and prosperity, but the revival did 
not revive, and prosperity ; and though God has blessed us 
abundantly in every provision of nature the stagnation of our in- 
dustries and the languishing of our people cry aloud against the 
present ruinous system, that fulfills no prophecy of good but every 
one of evil, and demand the redemption of promises and the consum- 
mation of our h and ambitions P4 egislative provision for 
the promotion of the public weal Even experiment would be 
better than the existing vicious system, which stands in the path 
of our welfare. 

Now, in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I do not deny that the re- 
turn to the bimetallic standard would lessen the profit of the peo- 
ple who hold the debts resultant from those debts. I do not deny 
that it would lessen the amount of the toll which the capitalists 
of the country levy upon those who labor and delve; but the fact 
of their loss is the gain of the laborer and producer and the debtor. 
Their loss is but the just relinquishment of unearned gains ac- 

uired by the increased value of money. To my mind, sir, it is 
abhorrent that idle money should draw interest to its holders from 
poor debtors. Under a healthful and just system no money can 
earn profit other than active, circulating, invested money. 

The justness of our demand, moreover, lies in the terms of the 
contract and assurances which have been given the Dus le of this 
country that silver and gold should be the money of redemp- 
tion. the name of my people I demand it. Ican submit to 
the taunts of those who tell us we have not progressed. I have no 
ambition, sir, to be that kind of a progressionist. Iam nota finan- 
cial pn ionist in that sense, nor am I a financial contortion- 
ist. I plant myself firmly and erect upon the Constitution of my 
country, which declares gold and silver to be the money of our 
people—the Constitution from which Webster said, in speaking 
of this particular provision of it, that neither any State nor Con- 
gress could take anything away. Istand upon the platform of 
my own party, which has declared for bimetallism and promised 
its restoration. I hold up the faith of the people in those promises, 
and in their name demand their fulfillment; and never, Mr. Chair- 
man, will I yield my influence to failure to perform them and 
carry out our plighted pledge in letter and spirit to a full con- 
summation. [Applause.] 


Coin Redemption Fund, 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. H. ST. GEORGE TUCKER, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 6, 1896, 


The House ha’ under consideration the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and 
tect the coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of 
ebtedness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 


Mr. TUCKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Ican not give my sanction to the bill now before 
the House. though I should be very glad, if opportunity presented, 
to vote for the second, third, and fourth sections of the bill. 

Ihave been unable, with the best thought I could give to the 
subject, to bring myself to the conclusion that the ** free and un- 
limited coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to1" by the United States 
alone, under present conditions, would be of any benefit to the 

ple of the country or consistent with good financial legislation. 
The key which seems to me should unlock the door to the judg- 
ment of every man in this House ue this question is this: Would 
such a step by the United States alone bring the value of the sil- 
ver in the silver dollar up to par? For it is admitted that to-day 
the silver in the silver dollar is worth, commercially, only about 
50 cents, while the gold in the gold dollar is worth 100 cents; that 
is, if a man takes a silver dollar and with a hammer mutilates the 
eagle or the Goddess of Liberty on its face and takes the mutilated 
coin into the market he can get only about 50 cents for it; but if 
you mutilate the gold dollar in the same way and take it to the sil- 
versmith you can get 100 cents for it. 

Now, if the free and unlimited coinage of silver will increase the 
value of the silver in the silver dollar or so diminish the value of 
the gold in the gold dollar as to bring them together at so that 
the one would be intrinsically the equal of the other, indeed 
would the free coinage of silver be, in my judgment, a blessing to 
the people of the country. But if such action should fail to bring 
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the commercial value of the two together, as I confidently believe 
would be the case, its enactment into law would S epus equally 


disastrous to the country; for, Mr. Speaker, it would be putting 
upon the country two dollars of unequal value, the one worth a 
dollar and the other less. 

What is meant by the ratio of 16 to 1? 

When the Government was first organized, after the adoption of 
the Constitution, and gold and silver were recognized in that in- 
strument as the money of the people, Mr. ilton, as 3 
of the Treasury, was called upon to formulate a plan by whi 
gold and silver could be coined. He ascertained that in the com- 
mercial world gold was worth about fifteen times as much as sil- 
ver, and therefore he concluded (in which Mr. Jefferson concurred) 
that if fifteen times as much of silver was put into a silver dollar 
as there was of gold in a gold dollar the two must be equal. From 
the very n of our Government, therefore. it was recognized 
that the go d and silver dollars in order to circulate freely among 

must be of equal intrinsic value. 

So primal was this penapis that in 1837, when the commercial 
value of silver and gold seemed to have changed, the Government 
deemed it n to change the ratio from 15 to 16 to 1, and 
that ratio has remained tothis day. The Government, not only in 
1790, when the ratio of 15 was first established, but in 1837, when 
it was chan to 16 to 1, recognized the necessity of the equality 
of the me in any sound financial scheme, and yet, with this 
principle imprinted upon the very first coinage act of the Govern- 
ment and reasserted in 1837, it is now sought to be whistled down 
by the suggestion that the ratio adopted in 1837 of 16 to 1, when 
silver was worth $1.29 an ounce, is a proper and suitable ratio to- 
day for the free and unlimited coinage of silver, when an ounce of 
silver is worth only about 65 cents. 

But some óne will ask me, and is now prepared to propound a 
question, which I will anticipate, ‘‘ Why shouldthis be? "The sil- 
ver dollar of to-day you have just sta contained only 50 cents 
worth of silver, and it is recognized on all hands and received in 
business and all commercial enterprises just as a gold dollar is 
received. If so, then why would not the dollars which would be 
coined under a free and unlimited coinage act, oops worth only 
50 cents commercially and as bullion, be equal to the gold dollar 
as the silver dollar is to-day?” The answer is plain and evident. 
We have of silver dollars to-day 430,457,987, and the mints are 
closed against further coinage of them, except to a very limited 
extent. and the Government, which pays out about $500,000,000 a 
year in the conduct of its operations, has agreed to t and re- 
ceive each one of the silver dollars now coined at its face value 
whenever presented to the United States Treasury, and has pledged 
its faith by law and otherwise to do all in its power to keep the 
two metals at aparity. In other words, the Government has gone 
security for them. A 

The dollar has 50 cents of intrinsic value in it, and the Govern- 
ment has practically said by its action, I will go security for the 
other 50 cents." If the Government allowed the silver dollar to 
stand on its own merits or on its own inherent value it would to- 
day be worth but little more than 50 cents. Take away the Gov- 
ernment prop and down it would go. But in order that it may be 
used among the people, the Government has, in effect, put its name 
to the obligation, so that wherever it goes in the commerce of the 
country it promises to see that it shall be worth a dollar to every 
person that accepts it, and it boldly stands out as the guarantor of 
its solvency. But such would not be the case under the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1, for the Govern- 
ment would be no longer the guarantor or responsible for its sol- 
vency, and the silver dollar would stand no longer with the Gov- 
ernment back of it as its security, as it does t y as to those wo 
have, but would stand on its own intrinsic worth and its own in- 
herentvalue.as thegold dollardoes. Butevenif the Government 
were to undertake the same relationship to an unlimited number of 
silver dollars, as contemplated by this bill, which to-day it occu- 
pies toward a limited number, its security would not be sufficient 
to keep them at par, for its plighted faith, however sincere, could 
never be equal to the unequal task of maintaining at par an unlim- 
ited number of depreciated dollars with limited credit. Every 
gentleman must understand this distinction. 

My friend who sits before me is worth $10,000. He owes me 
$5,000, and I gladly and willingly take his note for it, knowing it 
to be good. But can it be said that because the gentleman's note 
of $5,000 to me is good his note for the same amount to 10, 15, or 
20 gentlemen around me would be equally as good? Or could it 
be contended that because the $5,000 note to me is an indefi- 
nite number of $5,000 notes issued by him would ? You 
see at once that there isa limit to his credit, and that limit is 
gauged by the proportion of his obligations to his assets, and so it 
is with the Government. 

If, as I have said, the Government in effect goes security for 
the 430,000,000 of silver dollars we now have out, and they are 
thereby made equally as good as gold, could the Government un- 
dertake to carry an unlimited number of silver dollars with only 
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a limited credit? This being the case, and I think the facts can 
not be successfully denied, the question in recurs, could the 
United States alone among the nations of the world by its action 
maintain the free and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 
1 and keep the two metals at par? Now I do not subscribe to the 
doctrine so often advanced that if we had the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at 16 to 1 the dollar resulting from it would be a 
50-cent dollar, but I contend that it would be a dollar less in value 
than 100 cents. 

It can not be denied that if you take from a substance one of its 
qualities or one of its functions that substance will be diminished 
in value to the extent of the value of the quality which you have 
taken from it. 

Equally true will be the fact, under like conditions, if that qual- 
ity or function is m back into the substance, its normal value 
will be restored. This, it seems to me, is a common-sense princi- 
ple; and so we are met with the argument that under the act 
of 1873 the Republican party took away from silver one of its 
most important, if not the most important, quality it possessed, 
namely, that of being made into money freely and without limit, 
and that, therefore, silver has gone down in P until to-day it 
is worth about one-half of what it was in 1873. 

This argument would be conclusive to my mind if the condi- 
tions were the same, but no student of this question can look at 
it for a moment without seeing that the conditions are absolutely 
and entirely changed. In 1873, at the time of the demonetization 
of silver, the silver in the silver dollar was worth $1.03. Since 
the act of 1873 it has constantly gone down; but why? Since 1871 
Norway, Russia, Sweden, Denmark, France, Greece, Italy, Rou- 
mania, Switzerland, Bulgaria, India (who annually consumed 
$40,000,000 of silver), and the United States, have refused to ad- 
mit silver to their mints for free and unlimited coimage. If, then, 
it required the ponera cooperation of those great countries with 
the United States to keep silver at a par with gold in 1873, how 
can we expect the United States alone to do to-day what it required 
them all to do in 1873? 

Now, let me illustrate, so that gentlemen may not misunder- 
stand me. IfI offer my friend here a horse for $100, and he agrees 
to take him at that price, and just as the bargain is about to be 
concluded I say to him, **Ise quoe horse on one condition, 
and that is that you are not to plow him,” my friend will answer 
at once, I like the horse; I think he is worth $100; I am willing to 

ive youthat sum forhim; but one of the chief values of the horse 
E to plow with him, and if you put that restriction on him, that 
he is not to be plowed, I can not give you the $100 for him, but I 
can only give you $50." 

If, however, I yield to my friend and take the restriction from 
the horse and say you may plow him, the value which has been 
taken from him will at once be restored; and so if the United 
States in 1878, after the demonetization of silver, which tended to 
destroy one of its most valuable qualities, had immediately or 
shortly after by the action of the Congress restored it to its origi- 
nal free-coinage privilege I doubt not that the value which had 
been taken from it by its demonetization would have been immedi- 
ately restored, at least for the time. But let me carry my illustra- 
tion a little further: Three years ago a gentleman came to this 
city with a horse to sell. He went to a dealer who, after examin- 
ing the horse, agreed to give him $150 for him. During his stay 
in the city he had noticed the cruelty exhibited toward horses 
which were working in the street cars, and after the bargain had 
been struck he said to the dealer, **I must make one condition on 
the sale of this horse, and that is that he is not to be worked in 
the street cars.” The dealer said, ‘‘I can not give you the $150 
for your horse, though it is worth that, because one of the chief 
values of horses in this city is that they can be worked in the 
street cars," and so my friend took his horse back home. Last 
week he came back with the horse, and though the horse was 
three years older, his condition was even better than it was when 
he first presented him to the dealer, but when he went to the 
same dealer and told him that he had brought him the horse for 
which he had offered him $150, and that he was willing to take the 
restriction from him that had been imposed when he was here 
before, the dealer at once replied, ‘‘ Three years ago I was pre- 
paro to give you your price for the animal, but to-day the con- 

itions have 3 changed. Whereas all of the street - car lines 
in the city were propell ) 
there remains but one, as electricity and the cable have supplanted 
the use of the horse." ! 

'This illustration gives the exact condition of silver in 1873, 
twenty-three yearsago, andto-day. Thegreatnationsof the world 
which I have just enumerated, including the United States, all de- 
clared against the free and unlimited coinage of silver, which action 
tended to destroy its value. Now, then, can its value be restored 
to-day by the action of the United States alone, when the demand 
for silver has been so circumscribed and cut off by all of the great 
countries of the world by refusing it admission to their mints? 
This, Mr. S er, is the test which controls my vote on this bill. 

If I could believe that the action of the United States alone 


by horsepower three years ago, to-day 


would bring the intrinsic value of the silver dollar up to par, I 
Should welcome it as one of the most important measures that 
could be brought to the attention of the American Congress, 
More than that, sir, I would vote most cheerfully, as I have done 
before, for any measure looking to the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver, with the addition of enough silver to the dollar to make 
it the equal of any other dollar. 

I believe that the present bill would tend to increase the value 
of the silver in a silver dollar. But how much? Can any gentle- 
man here tell how much? Would it go to 60, 65, or 70 cents? No 
human eye can discern the point, and no human wisdom has been 
able to fix it. Itisallempirical—experimental. It is an untried 
sea upon which we are asked to embark. The safe, conservative 
pus is to give to the country only a dollar that is worth a dol- 

ar and not one dollar worth 60 or 70 cents running alongside 
another worth 100 cents. 

For ten years prior to 1873 the average amount of silver mined 
in the world was about fifty millions, and silver then sold at $1.29 
an ounce. For the year ended June 30, 1894, the world's product 
was two hundred and seven millions, and it is a recognized fact 
that where the supply of an article is increased and the demand 
remains stationary the price must fall. 

What, then, must be said of a condition that shows the annual 
increase of silver in the world from fifty millions to over two hun- 
dred millions, while the great countries which I have just enu- 
merated have declined to useit, and thereby diminished the annual 
demand for it $40.000,000. 

And, indeed, the increase of the production of silver in the 
world in its relation to gold has been no less instructive, for in 
1873 the poraa peonuonon of silver amounted to $81,000,000, and 
of gold $96,000,000. In 1894 the world’s product of silver amounted 
to $216,000,000, while that of gold was $180,000,000. That is, while 
the production of gold increased not quite double in that time, 
that of silver was nearly trebled; or if we look only to the product 
of the United States at those dates we find that in 1873 $35,000,000 
worth of silver was produced by our mines and $36,000,000 worth 
of gold, while in 1894 we produced $64,000,000 worth of silver 
and $39,000,000 worth of gold—that is, the increase of silver be- 
tween those dates is nearly 90 per cent, while that of gold is only 
about 10 per cent. 

So that while we believe the demonetization of silver in 1873 by 
the Eid quu peer id of itself did seriously affect its value, it 
will not be denied that the great increase of silver in the world 
and in the United States in its relations to gold must be consid- 
ered among the causes which have produced the decline in the 
value of silver. . 

But it is urged by some gentlemen around me that so great and 
powerful is the United States and so extensive is the development 
of her resources in various directions that the demand for silver 
by the United States alone, without the cooperation of other na- 
tions, would be such as to restore it to a parity with gold. It 
must not be forgotten that in 1873, when silver was demonetized, 
only 8,030,000 silver dollars had been coined in the entire history 
ofourcountry. Itistruethisdid not represent the entire amount 
of silver used by this country, because the Spanish dollar was for 
a number of years in constant use, but it at least represented the 
demand of our country for our silver bullion for coinage purposes. 
Since 1873, when silver was denied admission to the mints freely, 
under the various limited coinage acts which we have had, about 
430,000,000 silver dollars have been coined. We have coined and 
used and are now using about seventy times as many silver dol- 
lars as were used in the country from 1790 up to 1873, and in spite 
of these startling facts the m» of silver has fallen from $1.29 an 
ounce to about one-half of that, or from a ratio of about 16 to 1 to 
a ratio of about 32 to 1. 

EFFECT OF TWO DOLLARS OF UNEQUAL VALUE. 

What now, I ask, would be the effect of the adoption of such a 
measure, which, as I have sought to prove, would result in the 
circulation of two dollars of unequal value? Who would it hurt? 
Who would it benefit? I claim, without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, that if such a measure should become a law bank- 
ruptcy and ruin would mark its adoption, and to every man in 
the country who is laboring under a load of debt it would be the 
n of the end. The laboring man would be the first to 
feel it. is wages would be paid him in the depreciated dollar, 
and his sweat would be coined into poverty and misery instead of 
comfort and happiness. The farmer would be the next to feel it 
in the payment to him for his produce in the cheaper money. The 
merchant would be the next to feel it in the exchange of his goods 
for a depreciated dollar. The last of all to feel it would be the 
capitalist and banker, who is always able, in any contention, to 
take care of himself. 

Suppose it were possible next November to elect a President in 
favor of the free and unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 
to 1, and with him a Congress favorable to his views, what would 
be the effect? A man who then owed a thousand dollars payable 
in the gold or silver dollar of to-day would have to meet his cred- 
itor at the court-house at the next rule day in his demand for tbe 
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payment of the bond because of the creditor’s fear that if he 
waited to collect his debt until the free-coinage bill became a law 
he would have to t the depreciated dollar for his debt. No 
extension of time would be given for the same reason. The elec- 
tion deciding the question would have been held in November, 
1896, and the Congress would meetin December,1897. The whole 
world would know what such a Congress and such a President 
would do. Eighteen months, at least, would probably elapse be- 
tween the election of the President and Congress and the time in 
which the free-coinage bill could go into effect. That eighteen 
months would bestrewn with the wrecks of bankruptcy and ruin. 
Every man that holds a bond against his neighbor would endeavor 
to collect it. Every mortgage upon the home and every trust deed 
upon the cabin would be enforced. The auctioneer's flag would 
be hoisted on every stile. No renewals of debts would be thought 
of. The fear of their payment in depreciated money would stop 
further indulgence, and the bill which had been looked forward 
to by many as the solution of all troubles and the panacea for all 
woes would be the source of their keenest torture and the con- 
summation of their ruin. 

The bank or the capitalist who lends money is not actuated by 
charitable motivesin the lending. It is done to make more money. 
Can anyone doubt, with the fear of loss impending in the pne 
of his debt, that each creditor would be swift to see that his judg- 
ment lien was first upon the docket, while decrees of sale of the 
old homestead" in every neighborhood would fill the land with 
“lamentation and weeping and great mourning”? 

'The only hope of the debtor class to-day is to tide over the hard 
times without being compelled to liquidate. Force them to pay 

up, as this bill would do if enacted into law, and their destruction 
would be certain. 


GREENBACKS OUGHT TO BE REDEEMED IN COIN. 


The fourth section of this bill, which I should be glad to vote 
for, practically requires the Secretary of the Treasury when green- 
backs are presented at the Treasury for redemption to pay out 

old and silver alike. In round numbers we have to-day 
000,000 of greenbacks as currency, which are debts against the 
Government, but, unlike the note given by one man to another 
for a debt, they are not canceled when redeemed by the debtor 
(the Government), but by a specific law are required to be reis- 
sued. When a man pays his note of a hundred dollars to his 
neighbor the note is canceled and the debt extinguished. When 
the Government pays a hundred dollars in greenbacks by redemp- 
tion they are not canceled, but by law are required to be reis- 
sued in the payment of the current expenses of the Government. 
So that the 8 is, under existing law, a continuing obliga- 
tion of the Government, which is being continually redeemed and 
reissued. By paying them the Government is not relieved of its 
debt, because it is required to reissue them. 

These greenbacks, by a law of Congress passed in 1869, are paya- 
ble by the Government in coin, which means gold or silver, but, 
by a construction of the ceri Department, which has existed 
for some fifteen years or more, the ‘‘coin” has been construed to 
mean gold at the option of the holder, as if an obligation by one 
man to another to pay a hundred bushels in grain must be paid in 
wheat, and not in corn or oats, at the option of the holder of the 
note. This construction of the Treasury Department, in constru- 
ing the word ** coin" to mean gold, at the option of the holder, is 
sought to be justified on the ground that such action is necessary 
in order to maintain the parity between gold and silver. 

In addition to the greenbacks, under the Sherman law of 1890 
(which the Fifty-third Congress promptly repealed), there have 
been issued by the Government $150,000,000 of obligations, known 
as Sherman notes, also payable in coin. By the same process of 
construction these notes are redeemable at the option of the holder 
in gold. So that there exists to-day $500,000,000, in round num- 
bers, of outstanding obligations of the Government payable in 
coin, but by said construction held to be payable in gold at the 
option of the holder. 


RAIDS ON THE TREASURY. 


The trouble which the Tr Department is suffering from, 
and has been suffering from for the past few years in the mainte- 
nance of the gold reserve for the redemption of these notes, is due, in 
my opinion, to the construction put upon the word coin“ by the 
Treasury De ent, first under a Republican 5 of the 
Treasury and since uniformly followed by hissuccessors. The proc- 
essissimple: The greenback is presented to the Treasury, the holder 
demanding gold for it; the gold is paid, the Treasury loses it, and 
gains in its stead the greenback for which it was exchanged. 

e process stopped there it would be all right, but the law requires 


„ 


that the greenback which has been redeemed at the expense of an 
ual amount of gold taken out of the Treasury must be reissued, 
when it ily falls into the hands of the speculator, and he 


brings it back to the Treasury to take out its equivalent in gold 
again, and so the process continues, and becomes an endless chain, 
or an endless raid upon the Treasury by the speculator, and an 
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audacious attempt to break down the credit of the Government. 
To meet this trouble and to preserve the gold reserve it has been 
earnestly contended that the greenbacks and Sherman notes should 
be retired permanently by issuing $500,000,000 of gold bonds with 
which to cancel them. 
This proposition is not only one which I believe fraught with 


great danger to the people, but it is admitted on all hands that it 
can not in the near future be accomplished by any party. The 
distinguished Secretary of the Treasury in the last Congress pro- 
posed a bill which would have greatly relieved the situation, if 
not entirely, providing for the retirement of the greenbacks and 
the substitution of State-bank issues in their place, but it hardly 
received a respectful consideration from either party in the coun- 
try, so that it seems to be a settled fact that at least for two or 
three years, under present conditions, nothing will be done to re- 
tire the greenbacks, and we are to stand in the same position in 
which we find ourselves to-day, for the present Congress seems 
both unwilling and afraid to suggest any remedy. 


THE PRESENT QUESTION. 


The question is, Can the country afford to continue its present 
mode of procedure, issuing bonds to secure gold to put into the 
Treasury to preserve the gold reserve, which may be in twenty- 
four hours taken out of the Treasury, and a demand for an addi- 
tional sale of bonds be made at once to replenish that which is 
already gone? In other words, can the country stand what may 
be the unlimited mortgaging of the revenues of the Government 
for the future to obtain gold which may be taken from us the day 
after it is put into the Treasury? 

The it of an individual may be lost in two ways—first, in 
his failure to pay his obligations as agreed, or secondly, in mort- 
gaging his assets or estate so that in the near future he will be 
unable to pay. The condition presented to-day is just this: If the 
Government fails to pay its obligations in gold, as claimed above, 
by reason of the failure to maintain the gold reserve, it may go to 
protest. If the Government, in order to pay its obligations in 
gold, mortg its revenues indefinitely for the future by bond 
issues, its credit will be as certainly destroyed as if it failed to-day 
to pay its obligations in gold. The one is just as certain as the 
other. Thereis no escape fromit. What, then, should be done? 
What, then, is the remedy for the Treasury Department, the ob- 
ject or plunder by the speculators? It is this, to firmly and 
positively announce that the raids made upon it for personal 
aggrandizement at the expense of the public credit must stop; 
and that has aniston of the Government's obligations, payable 
in coin, will be met by coin, as agreed upon in the contract—that 
is, in gold and silver. Such a process under any circumstances 
could not be considered a breach of public faith. Such a process, 
as inst the studied and settled policy of the speculator to fleece 
the Government, would be only just and proper. 

SYSTEM IN FRANCE. 


The Bank of France, until the past few years, has carried more 
silver than we did, and yet it reserved the right to pay its obliga- 
tions in both metals, not according to the option of the holder, 
but according to its own option. A distinguished member of the 
present House of Representatives has told me that in presenting 
a £600 note of the Bank of England at the Bank of France, in 
Paris, he was required, before the gold was paid him, to state 
for what purpose it was desired, the officer telling him that if 
the money was desired for domestic purposes he would be paid 
in gold and silver. but if desired to pay a gold debt, he would be 
paid in gold. 

It is inexplicable to my mind to see how the payment of an ob- 
ligation of the Government in silver or gold, according to the 
terms of the contract, could be a departure from the letter or the 
oe of the obligation. It has been the boast of our Government 
that though the intrinsic value of the silver dollar to-day, of lim- 
ited coinage, amounting in round numbers to 500,000, in cir- 
culation among the people, is only about one-half of the value of 
the gold dollar, it has yet been preserved at a parity with the gold 
dollar, and es current with it in all exchanges. If such be 
the case—whatever be the reason assigned for the fact—that the 
gold and silver dollars are on a parity, which means equality, why 
should not the silver dollar be paid on the obligations of the Gov- 
ernment, which, at least, are in part redeemable in it, according to 
the letter and spirit of the contract? Why should the Govern- 
ment refuse to pay out on obligations due by it the same money it 
receives on obligations due to itself? To refuse to pay it is to deny 
the parity: but the ig Bad admitted by all, and if itted, then 

be so paid the other hand, to refuse to do so is 
to launch the vernment on the dark sea of bond. issues, the 


‘limits of which no human eye can discern, and to leaye to our 


children a heritage of debt which ‘‘anticipates the labor of coming 
ages and appropriates the fruits of it in advance; which coins 
the industry of future generations into cash, and snatches the in- 
heritance from children yet unborn.” 

Mr. Speaker, I will go with gentlemen in doing everything pos- 


— 
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sible consistent with sound reason to restore silver to its position 
as primary money. I would gladly vote for the coinage of the 


seigniorage in this bill (as I have done before) were it disasso- 
ciated from the objectionable feature of the bill. To the silver 
dollar we now have I would give the fullest recognition, and sen 
to it no power or capacity accorded any other dollar in the land. 
But Lean never vote for a bill that would create one dollar less valu- 
able than another, and I stand ready at all times to vote for any bill 
to legitimately increase the volume of currency and create a dol- 
lar which shall be the equal of every other dollar in the land. To 
do otherwise, with my belief of the result, would be little short 
of criminality. 

Believing, therefore, as I do, that the enactment of this bill into 
law would result in the impoverishment and bankruptcy of the 
as whom I represent, and the destruction of the public aswell 
as private faith, I can not give it my sanction. 


Extermination of the Alaska Seal Herd. 


SPEECH 
HON. MARTIN N. JOHNSON, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 25, 1896. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R.3206) to amend an act 
entitled An act to prevent the extermination of fur-bearing animals in 
Alaska,” and for other purposes— 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The report (No. 451) of the Committee on Ways 
and Means on H. R. 3206, “A bill to amend an act to prevent the 
extermination of fur-bearing animals in Alaska,” concludes with 
the following - 

a eO therefore unanimously recommend the passage of the ac- 


That is true. There is no minority report, and no opposition, 
factious or otherwise, to the passage of the bill. It does not fol- 
low, however, from this unanimity of conclusion that there is any 
unanimity of opinion as to whether the effect of the bill, if it be- 
comes a law, will tend to the preservation or the extermination of 
the seal herd. For my own part, I am trank to say that I believe 
the effect will be to facilitate the extermination of the herd 
promptly, ** decently, and in order.“ 

I do not know what the chairman believes on this point, but 
his testimony agrees with my belief. A 

On page 13 of the official report of the hearings, February 18, 
1896. we read: 

Mr. HoPKINS. This bill will result in the extermination of the seals? 


Mr. DINGLEY. Yes. ^ 
Mr. HorkIxs. And put an end to the policing of Bering Sea and that ex- 


penset 
'The CHAIRMAN. Oh, certainly, when the seals are killed. 


Neither is there among those who agree in opinion as to the 
effect of the bill any necessary unanimity of emotion in contem- 
plating the result. 

In the Fifty-third Congress the word ‘‘decrease” as applied to 
this herd was preceded by the adjective **alarming." e report 
now before us betrays no emotion, evidently viewing the inevi- 
table with philosophic complacency. For myself, I must look 
upon the unavoidable extinction of such wild beasts as the buffalo 
and the fur seal not entirely without sentimental re ,but yet, 
after all, as ‘‘a consummation devoutly to be wished." Iam not 
sure of the unanimous concurrence of all my colleagues on the 
committee in these views, but I am sure that my own convictions 
grow stronger from year to year the more I study the subject. 

When a similar bill was under discussion last year I said (page 
8323, volume 27, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD): 

Mr. DisGLEY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from North Dakota 


[Mr. Jonnson]. 
Mr. 8 North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, we have tried and failed ut - 
terly to tect this seal herd. You might as well try to restore the buffalo 
to Min 
before man aj red upon the globe. 
that it is utterly i 
refuses to touch food in d 


estern plains, or to turn the prairies of ois and Kansasinto wolf 

8 as to to set aside the Bering Sea as a preserve for this seal herd. 
fur seal sho $ 

h. His nature is such is utterly impos- 

with civilization. He can not be tamed, He 

omestication, and when pure by man, 

t. He hasdisap- 


millions on it, but you can not 

fur seal belongs with the mastodon, the Iri and the great 

LO ue Rep Ec Er She dict 
E wii 

the as the commi in thelr report lot as look with com- 


"s ime. From 1870 to 1890 they took something like lí 
a year without detrime iment to the herd, and 6 
eee from this source; but there it — . 
re ustry again. Last we only as revenues 
of the Government from this business, while our res 
years 


Government were . 

0 American industry. There are not 500 American people who 
earn a living out of the business. w... deca goce NOR e 
ete with = natives eee transpoi robs he P Islands for the 
sole working for this company, they shall have a mon 
of this labor. Nota white la mA RM emplo; ntthere. In 
eration of their behavior and doing their work in a certain way they 
have a contract for the monopoly of the entire labor, and for the last three 
years we have ropriated about $19.500 a year asa of the pay of these 
employees; for it amounts to that. It has a in the civil 
as being for fuel, food, and clothing for these natives. These Aleu 
natives of the islands. They were — there for the purpose of working 
for this cy eg ies they havethe exciusive right to work for the company. 
That is all bor the business furnishes so as these islands are con- 


Then, when the skins are removed they are all carried to London. Notone 
of them is tanned in America. There are in London 50. 
employment in these skins. Mr. Blaine in his letter to the British 
minister stated that $12,000,000 had been earned in England as wages by the 
la'^^ving men there in the dressing of these skins. 

There are no more la men employed in that business in America than 
there are employed in a store in this city ot om single farm in North 


wv ta. 
It does not amount toa commercial interest. Instead of paying out another 
quarter of a million of dollars on an international commission, as we did last 
ear. let us stop negotiation and save what there is left of them by harvest- 
the entire herd when they go ashore next June. We last TL sane 
000 commission expense, $158,000 (not including pay and su of officers 
and men) for naval and $40,000 for revenue-cut: 


is to 
ment, if opportunity is given, to strike out that part about the international 
commission. 
The last section of the bill, which is MUN MORE IU D next sum- 


mer, is all Pat For many years that herd was simply seen twice a Te 
like a flock of birds of passage, as it skipped through the passes of the Aleu- 
tian Islands, its summer resort somewhere in the Bering Sea, to its 
ter resort in the ific Ocean. For many years OY 

quite a fleet in trying to find either ‘summer or winter 
were especially anxi: eir winter that the 
furs would be more valuable in the winter than in summer v. about a 
hundred years a Russian navigator discov resort 
the midst of Bering 

Their winter resort or tour is now known both to us and the lish. Our 
Treasury agents red and reported their course to 1 but the 

Department Lad eris he yr from pu ther 

In 1592 George Baden-Powell employed four En war vessels to follow 
the herd and discover their winter course. He publicly boasted of his suc- 
cess in a speech on hisreturn to m. 


hy oy eres 
Japan have all vanished. 
They eat 50,000,000 pounds of fish a day. 
What has become of other herds? Captain Cook discovered seals 
on Desolation and South Shetland Islands, nearly south from Cape 
Horn. They were stripped of seal life in a few years—320,000 
skins being taken in 1820 and 1821. 
Kergulen Land, Southern Indian Ocean; discovered in 1772. In 
twenty-eight years 1,200,000 skins were taken there and the herd 
exterminated. 


Crozett Islands, same ocean, same fate. 

Mas-a-Fuera Island, in South Pacific, off coast of Chile; dis- 
covered in 1797; herd at that time estimated at 2,000,000 or 3,000,- 
000; 8,000,000 carried to China in seven years and herd destroyed. 

South Georgia, in the South Atlantic, produced over a million 
skins in a few years; herd extinct. 

Coast of South America about Cape Horn teemed with seal life 
zs W Now only a fewostragglers are found; not enough 

to hunt. 

te as 1854 a small seal island less than a mile in diameter 
was discovered in the Japan Sea by Americans. A herd of 50,000 
seals was exterminated in three 1 

Now, there are d three h left in the world. 

First. A small herd on the Lobos Islands, in the mouth of the 
River La Plata; capacity, 5.000 to 12,000 skins per annum; pro- 
tected oy Republic of Esq dn 

Second. The herd on the islands of Copper and Bering, coast 
of Kamchatka; capacity, 40,000 skins perannum; protected by the 
Russian Government. 

Third. Our Alaska herd on the Pribilof Islands; estimated from 
6,500,000 in 1887 down to 175.000 in 1895. 

Itis idle to talk about restoring a seai herd when once broken 
up. It has never been done. In the Southern Hemisphere there 
=e e eee, te cases ira a alge exu was not hunted 

or fifty years— undisturbed—and yet it did not recuperate. 
Our Alaska seal herd is an anomaly. 

So long as that herd was only exposed to slaughter for a few 

days in the spring, while rushing between the Aleutian Islands in 
ing from the North Pacific to Bering Sea, and again for a few 

ys in the fall, while parkig She Sato pont going back to the 
Pacific, so long as no man knew whence they came or whither 
they went or where they lived either in winter or in summer, 
they were com tively safe. But when Pribilof discovered “he 
islands of St. Paul and St. pea othe Bering Sea, where the seals 
resort and stay in summer, then it became possible to exterminate 
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the herd anysummer. They would have been so exterminated in 
a very few years but for the protection of the Russian Govern- 
ment. 

Being safe in summer under presen regulations and safe in 
winter under their ancient shield of secrecyas to where they were 
in the almost boundless Pacific, it was still ible for this herd to 
exist for afew years. But when the British Government sent 
four war ships into the Pacific for the express purpose of follow- 
ing the herd all winter and of revealing the route to Canadian 
sealers—when that expedition succeeded in its plan and published 
its charts, then the herd was doomed. 

In addition to what I said on that pus last year I wish simply 
to add a brief extract from the officia Topor, of the hearing of this 
year before the Committee on Ways and Means, pages 5 and 6. 

(Interrogatories by members of the committee; responses by 
Mr. Hamlin, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury.) 


Mr. DALZELL. The treaty was in view of the arbitration proceedings. Isit 
not under the treaty that award is made functus officio? 

Mr. HAMLIN. No, sir; we are under the decision of the arbitra- 
tion under that treaty and legislation enacted by both Governments tocarry 
out that award. Great Britain ht claim that this bill is practically a vio- 
ris of the award; that the award was passed to protect the fur-seal herds, 
and you propose 

Tha CHAIRMAN. It was to protect them really on the high seas. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Certainly. d you propose under this bill to destroy the 
rest—the subject of the ty—as soon as the herd reaches the islands. ow 
they might say. we will thereupon allow our sealers to follow the herd in 
May and June up to the islands and to kill them in spite of the closed season. 
Mr. JouNsoN of North Dakota. Do not they allow them to follow them 


during the winter, from November until the following spring? 

Mr. LIN. Yes, sir; but there is practically no Dating at all from No- 
vember until about the latter of January 

Mr. Jonnson of North Dakota. Is it known to the American sealers where 
this herd is during the winter? 

Mr. HAMLIN. ow. 

Mr. JoHnson of North Dakota. You know because you have the reports. 


Powell for the expressed purpose of fin the winter habitat of the seals, 

and that information has ams 

that habitat is known to 

information has never been pu as to where that herd is. 

Hu HAMLIN. They are all published in the regular official report of the 
bunal at Paris. 

Mr. Jounson of North Dakota. When did the winter habitat of the seals 
first become publicly known? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I should say that not until just before the time of the Paris 
&ward was their course tely known with on. 

Mr. JonwsoN of North Dakota. That is, the British commission. 

Mr. HAMLIN. ThisGovernment had a commission, as also did Great Britain. 
From that time the habits of the fur seal became definitely known. To-day 
Icould almost tell you within a few miles on the chart where the herd is as 
it is going along up coast toward Sitka. 


With these charts, given first by the British Government to 
the Canadian butchers and pot-hunters in 1892, and to all the 
world in the report of the Paris tribunal in 1894, and now access- 
ible to every pirate and poacher on the broad Pacific, with the 
herd already reduced from six and a half million in 1887 to a beg- 

ly 175,000 in 1895, with ‘‘44,000 seals, mostly females, havin 
| aes killed during the last season by the c sealers,” an 
with 30,000 dead pups, starved to death, counted on the rookeries 
last fall, does it not occur to members that we are a wee bit late 
in ing bills for the preservation of the Alaska seal herd? 

ith -seven times as many seals in the herd in 1887 as we 

have now, with that herd then safely feeding in secret seclusion 
from November to June in the Pacific, and under our prótection 
on the islands and in the Bering Sea—which we then held as a 
closed sea—from June to November again, we have seen this once 
splendid property almost destroyed. 

Now, with only a miserable remnant, one-thirty-seventh, pur- 
sued and slaughtered all the year, and with the Bering declared 
an open sea, it is seriously suggested by some men to undertake 
to restore that herd! Such an impossibility I do notcare to argue. 

In this crisis, my countrymen, I regret exceedingly to have 
nothing better to offer you than the consolations of philosophy.” 

THE GRAPES ARE SOUR. 


When Ole Bull went to Moscow to play before the Czar he was 
requested by a pompous official music master of the court to first 
play a sample piece in order that said official might determine 
whether the music was really good enough for the Czar. 

Mr. Bull replied: **I play either for money orforhonor. Play- 
ing before you would involve neither.” 

Í take it that Uncle Sam is playing either for money or for 
honor. Neither has been involved since 1890 in this miserable fur- 
seal business. 

Is either money or honor in sight as far ahead as the lookout 
from the crow's nest on the ship of state can penetrate the mist of 
the future with his telescope? Hardly. The report states that— 


The Government e: nded in 1894 about $450,000 in a vain attempt to pre- 
vent the killing of in Bering Sea. 


That is true so far asit goes. We spent about that sum on the 
Navy alone, It is not mentioned in the report, but it is true, 


nevertheless, that we also spent in 1894 $56.439 on the Revenue- 
Cutter Service, $10,308 on salaries of agents, $18,319 on support of 
natives, $224.514 on Paris Tribunal of Arbitration, and that we 
never got a red cent of income to the Government from this fur- 
seal business. 

As I figure the balance sheet, so far as money is concerned, for 
the last five years the account stands about this way: 


Total of four items foregoing .......................-... enn Ll e eee. 
aene 8 Laer [n 5 PE 
es tentatively agreed on resham and Pauncefote, and 
ecommended by Mr. Cleveland b 


recomm n rebas, TES ODD 
Total expense for five years eere erre reu ^ 2,142,499 
RECEIPTS. 
ET eee ales ca MURS oar mae 
Total (no receipts in 1893, 1894, or 1805) ......-..---.--....-.=. 70,721 
Loss to United States in five years. „ 2,071, 778 


In addition to what I said last year and in support of the posi- 
tion that not only is there no money in this business now for the 
Government, but there never was a time in its palmiest days when 
the business furnished a living for 500 American citizens, I wish 
to quote from page 7 of the hearings. It was always a British in- 
dustry, almost as exclusively so as any craft in London. 


Mr. HAMLIN. No, sir; the North American Company, which rents the is- 


lands 

Mr. Jonxsox of North Dakota. But how many American men do they em- 
ploy on the islands, for instance? 

"P HaMLIN. Very few. But they have a force employed in Dutch Harbor 
an 


San 5 

Mr. JouwsoN of North Dakota. How many men do they employ in London 
to dress the skins? 

Mr. HAMLIN. It has been estimated at from 7,000 to 10,000, but I think that 
is rather an overestimate. This force is employed by the London brokers 
and fur dressers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of goa Dakota. You think 500 Americans make a living out 
of either by dressing the skins or catching the seals? 

Mr. HAMLIN. regardsthe North American een A Ishould say per- 
1 not 500, but as regards American pelagic sealers, at least 500. 

British industry practically, and that, 10,00 people in Landon make living : 
u prag an people ndon eu 
pore re the skins, a» not 500 American citizens are lawfully 
matter. 
Mr. HAMLIN. I think 1,000 would be a fair estimate. I think it will not ex- 


ceed 1,000 people. 
Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Do you not think these seals eat 50,000,000 


pounds of fish a day, and would not these fish be of great benefit 
Mr. HAMLIN. No, sir; they live pes on cod, and the cod fisheries of 
Alaska are inexhaustible, practically the greatest cod at in the world. 
Mr. STEELE. How much a day did you say they ate of fish 
Mr. JonNsoN of North Dakota. ey eat 50,000,000 pounds a day, enough 
toput & pound of fish before every man, woman. and child in the United 
States every day, if it was diverted from these seals and put on the table of 
American people. 


Sections 1, 2, 8, and 4 of the bill provide for another interna- 
tional commission. Iam heartily sick of international commis- 
sions, and am against these four sections. 

The fifth section provides for killing the whole herd when they 
land next summer on the islands, selling the skins and covering 
the money into the Federal Treasury—estimated at $5,000,000—in 
the event of failure to get international action. 

That is practical sense and the only way in the world to ever 
get back any of your money. I consider sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 

armless surplusage, and therefore support the bill as heartily as 
those who think only of those four sections, and who scarcely dream 
of section 5 being put in force. The American people are intensel 
practicab and not given to bluffing. Our neighbors may as we 
understand that our financial welfare and selfish interests, as well 
as our sentiments of humanity, prompt us to end this history in 
one final chapter next summer. 

I admit that another international commission might be profit- 
able to a few individual American citizens, statesmen, and others 
in and out of jobs. I append the following itemized statement of 
expenses of the Tribunal of Arbitration of Paris: 


ue oa of ordinary mixed skins at the last great annual sale in 
maon: 

Public sale of salted fur-seal skins at London, December 4, 1895. 
[6,944 skins, salted fur seal, N. W. sy 22,752 skins, chinchilla, salted fur 


J ol re oe a ete 13,000.00 


20,913. 75 


Moron Bue oe 


8888888888 
SSSSSS S888 


106, 896. 02 


PERERNESSSÓHEZEBSHEIGETSERERENERESS 


Clerical services , 967. 05 
"Traveling expenses, hotel bills, affidavits, etc 6,209.07 
75S mw 
Photographs, maps, etc. 2,029.74 
Btationery..............-. 116.91 
Freight and exp — 951.18 
Hotel Continental, Paris. 8,704. T2 
Mee tatadlog Ausumdu. mus dispar c er 

hire, boxes, books, and office — in Paris ($160.53). 8,866.13 Average price, 41 shillings, or not far from $9.85in our money. 

— —— 9,273 As the seals lawfully killed on shore furnish skins very superior 

Ca TC M Rosen AOL Ae e ce de s MUN PR Pere cm) e "221,511.39 | to the average—being selected males killed with clubs so as not to 


Iappend a statement of the number of seals taken for all pur- 
poses on the seal islands during the years 1870 to 1890, both in- 
clusive, together with the respective amounts paid by the lessees 
each year as rental and tax for the privilege: 


Sales in London of Alaska seal skins, November 30, 1894, and November 80, 1895. 


Seals | Rental and 


s.d.| sd. | s. d. s. d. s. d. s.d. . d. .d.| s. 
Year. taken. tax. yi : me 


November, 1804. 72 10 79 0 909] 890) 899| 920 650! 61 0 00 0 
November, 1893. 99 1 100 3 |114 6 100 1 | 108 5 101 0| 80 0 720| 770 


2 
E 


105,063 | $316,885. 75 
822, 1988.-....—. 2... + 99,812 317,295. 25 
807, 79, 251, 875. 00 


Perhaps the knowledge that the enormous lot offered next fall 


me 

181.12 509 
re eden 7 Ls by Uncle Sam was a positively closing-out sale to go out of busi- 
817, 684. 00 -..| 104, 521 7,452.75 | ness would enhance prices. Possibly the increased supply might 
22 88 7 e A i “beat” the market. All that is conjecture. One thing is sure: 
317. 447.50 102.017 317,500.00 | If we once are rid of these expensive boarders on the bounty of our 
317, 400. 25 A sea food we would have to ourselves, undisturbed, a shore line of 
817, 594. 50 36,000 miles from Sitka to the Arctic, much of it traversed by the 


warm Japan current, loaded with seaweed, jelly-fish, and other 
fish food, swarming with cod and salmon and mackerel heretofore 
wasted on these wolves of the sea. 


For purposes of comparison I also give the number annually 
taken since 1890, as follows: 


^ 


The Coin Redemption Fund, 


SPEECH 
HON. IRVING P. WANGER. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 8, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2004) to maintain and 
protect the coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates 
of indebtedness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 


Mr. WANGER said: 

Mr. Speaker: The hostility of the American people to an in- 
crease of the bonded indebtedness of the nation to meetthe ordi- 
nay expenditures of the Government is alikə reasonable and 
undoubted. And if the measure which passed the House, in lieu of 
which the pending bill has been returned from the Senate, had in 
any sense tended to j ustify the policy of the present Administration . 
in antagonizing all propositions for supplying by custom-house 
and internal taxation the revenue necessary to the discharge of the 
demands on the National Treasury, it would have had united Re- 
publican opposition instead of general Republican support. 

But as it followed another measure which would have yielded 
from forty to forty-five million dollars additional annual revenue 
and have greatly aided the revival of prosperity toagriculture, man- 


Total number of seals lawfully taken on the islands in five 
years, 58,562. 
uus following table is also necessary to a complete statement 


case: 
Contraband seal skins marketed. 


Includes Asiatic herd. 


The report estimates the possible value of the catch at the final 
“round-up” next summer at $5,000,000. Of course, that is largely 
conjectural, depending, first, on the number of skins; second, on 
the price. We think the number would be not far from 175,000. 

As to prices, I submit the following table of prices obtained for 
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nfactures, andcommerce, and as it provided against the scandalous 
conditions attending the sale of bonds to a syndicate of foreign 
bankers, to their great profit and to the exclusion of patriotic 
American investors, and further provided for a great saving of 
interest and armed the Treasury with the power of defense in 
times of emergency it had our hearty support, and we can believe 
the public interest was not well served any more than the pro- 
prieties of legislative procedure were respected by the Senate in 
wholly changing the character of the measure from one of sup- 
port to our existing financial system and monetary standard to 
one for the revolution of the latter. = 

We have the satisfaction that the negotiations or interviews in- 
tended to result in a renewed syndicate contract for the purchase 
of our bonds at 10 or more per cent below the market rates were 
abandoned and the opportunity given the American people gen- 
erally to make an investment satisfactory to them and advan- 
tageous to the Government, although not so favorable to the latter 
as if the law permitted (as we proposed) the issue of bonds bear- 
ing a lower rate of interest. Specious as the argument that the 
higher interest bearing bonds realize an equivalent in premium, it 
is not borne out by experience, and while our measure was opposed 
by the Administration and its friends in this Chamber, President 
Cleveland, in the course of a recent newspaper interview, gave the 
following evidence substantiating our claim to this merit: 

Seldom, if ever, have I taken so much interest in anything as I have in the 
success of this bond issue. Both Secretary Carlisle and myself have had it 
vey. much at heart. 

y preference would have been to have the present loan much more popa: 
lar than it appears on its face, but we have done the best we could. e 
le who hoard savings of gold or the equivalents of gold are unac- 
8 to transacting business on the basis of Which these bonds had to be 
issued. They are unused to premiums or to the formalities of making bids. 
if we could] have sold them a3 per cent gold bond at par, I think it would have 
poop out a good deal of this gold; but the only bond the law allows us to 
issue to be sold considerably above par in order to keep the net rate of 
interest within reasonable limits. 

As I have said, I wish it could have been obviously still more of a popular 
loan, but from such information as comes to me from various private sources 
Iam convinced that more small holdings of gold will be drawn into the Treas- 
ury bythe present arrangement than appears on the surface. 'The small 
country for instance, which are buying bonds for their customers, 
have made their bids through their New York and Boston correspondents, 
and this gos the loan the appearance of having been taken up by the b 
financial institutions at the money centers, although, as a matter of fact, no 
a little of it will ultimately come from the small investors. 

The satisfaction of the President in the success of this bond 
issue is creditable to him, and, it is to be hoped, convinces him 
that the wealth and stre and patriotism of all the people is 
greater than that of even the most prominent New York bankers 
with their foreign allies, and will cause him to place less reliance 
than heretofore upon the wisdom of these bankers, a firm of whom, 
having a branch office in this city, said of the then proposed loan, 
in a circular dated January 9, 1896: 

We do not believe that the total public subscription to the proposed issue 
will c Cere nd more than one-third of the amount needed, and that in 
order to save the loan from failure and to preserve the country’s credit the 
pear ra a will be forced to sell the bonds to Mr. Morgan's syndi- 

In view of the offers, exclusive of that from Mr. Morgan's syn- 
dicate, of from four to five times the amount of the loan, an ex- 
ample of persons wholly wanting in judgment of the American 
public can be found in this firm of bankers. 

It has been said that the proposals for the recent one-hundred- 
million-dollar bond issue were invited before the Senate with the 
exercise of all dispatch could reasonably have been expected to act 
upon the measure and that therefore the saving could not have been 
realized in this issue, but the condition of the gold reserve is so con- 
tingent upon the existence of confidence respecting future condi- 
tions that with a zeal on the part of the Senate (which lacks a 
Republican majority) at all commensurate in like defense of 
financial ability and integrity, the depletion of the reserve fund 
would doubtless have ceased and with it the occasion for any 
further bond issue, so that the entire interest charge and the last 
hundred millions of increased indebtedness might have been 
saved. So much for our action and its actual and conjectural 


effect. 
THE MEASURE NOW PENDING. 

The Senate having substituted for our measure, which might 
have had Executive approval in view of the new light the Presi- 
dent has had, a provision for the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver, we might resent the action as infringing upon the rights of 
the House and refuse consideration for that reason, but the prop- 
osition may have to be met some time in this Congress, although 
nothing could be more certain than a veto if it were adopted, and 
perhaps consideration is as well now as hereafter. 

We now have in concurrent use at a parity gold, silver, and 
paper, and the American people desire this condition to continue 
with any enlargement of the volume of any or all of these forms 
of mes and currency under national auspices which is safe and 
practicable. 

The advocates of the pending measure claim that it will give us 
more money and better times, and if eloquence and vehemence 
were proofs the claim could be entitled to credence. But against 


it is the experience of all the past and the judgment of all the 
leading commercial nations of the world. ile theorists in this 
country advocate an unlimited coinage by the United States irre- 
spective of the action of any other nation, the profound thinkers 
of Germany, France, and England only favor bimetallism through 
international agreement, and concede that the unity of silver and 
gold at a fixed ratio can only be restored through that medium. 

If I understood the concluding illustration of my friend from 
South Carolina [Mr. TALBERT], it was that he would not follow 
the example of the African who proposed to take to the woods 
rather than go on either of the two roads said to be before him, 
the one leading to destruction and the other to hell and damna- 
tion. Itis to be assumed, therefore, that my friend will take one 
of those roads. Jenner] 

Mr. TALBERT. . Speaker, will the gentleman yield to ms 
for a moment? 

Mr. WANGER. Not at present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. TALBERT. Isimply wish to say to the gentleman—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman declines to yield. 
The House will be in order. The public business will be sus- 
pended until order is restored. 

Mr. WANGER. Notwithstanding my love for the gentleman, 
if he contemplates the journey indicated, no matter which way 
ne SJ I am unwilling to bear him company. [Renewed 

ughter. 

I regard the illustration most apt as applied to the coi 
8 advocated by the gentleman as a way out of the dif- 

culties oppressing the ple, and that it would lead to measur- 
able destruction, even if not to the other termination. Now I 
will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TALBERT. I just want to say to the gentleman—I donot 
mean to interrupt him, for I have too much respect for him—I 
simply wanted to say that I stated that one party claimed if we 
had free coin it would ruin the consy, and the other par 
claimed that if we did not get it that would ruin the country. 
just used that simile. I did not admit that either way would lead 
to these destructions at all. 

Mr. WANGER. No; and you did not prove that your way 
would not or that the other way would. [Laughter. d when 
it comes to displacing a financial system under which the wonder- 
ful development of our resources, wealth, and power has occurred 
during the last 3 years, and the readoption of a system 
discarded by nation after nation for relief from its disadvantages, 
the reasoning for the change should be logically unanswerable, 
E 

ow, I will take the liberty of returning an interrogatory to 
my friend. He said this was a question of manhood or of money. 
My inquiry is: Where does he find the highest type of manhood— 
in the countries having the gold standard or in the countries 
which under the law have the free coinage of silver? 

Mr. TALBERT. Does the gentleman wish me to answer that? 

Mr. HARTMAN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

The 1 tempore. Does the gentleman yield to the 
gentleman from Montana? 

Mr. WANGER. If the gentleman from South Carolina does 
not wish to answer the 3 

Mr. TALBERT. I ed the gentleman if he wished me to 


answer it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. To whom does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. WANGER. To the gentleman from South Carolina at 


present. 

Mr. TALBERT. pid rouge asked me a question. I want 
to say in reply that I think from 1792 to 1873, when we had tho free 
and unlimited coinage of silver, that we had in this country the 
grandest ple e the face of God's earth, unequaled any- 
where in the worl 

Mr. WANGER. That is not a reply to my question. We had 
goot times and bad times between 1792 and 1873, just as we have 

ad since the latter period. Now I will yield to the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr 3 

Mr. HARTMAN. I believe that the question the gentleman 
from Pennsytvania put to the gentleman from South Carolina is 
avery simple one. I suggest to him that that question of citizen- 
ship is a very unfortunate one for him to bring up. I take it that 
the citizens of Mexico, who are to-day enjoying much greater pros- 
perity than many of the citizens of our own country, are at least 
the equals of the citizens of gold-standard Roumania, gold-stand- 
ard Italy, gold-standard Spain, and five or six other gold-standard 
countries of the same kind, which I could mention. Now, I do 
not mean to say that that argument is worth 3 but it is 
worth just as much as the suggestion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that the citizenship of the silver-using countries is infe- 
rior. : 

Mr. WANGER. Possibly. But my friend compares the best 
examples from a silver-using country with those of possibly the 
least intelligent and wealthy gold-standard nations, and was very 
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careful to omit all mention of the citizens of Great Britain, of 
France, of Germany, and of the United States of America. 

Mr. HAR TMAN. France is on a bimetallic basis. 

Mr. WANGER. Then you do not regard those last three na- 


tions as being on a gold standard? 

Mr. HARTMAN. Notatall. Franceis on a bimetallic basis. 

Mr. WANGER. Then we have bimetallism and disproof from 
an authority of the argument that we have only gold as standard 
money and have demonetized silver. 

From 1792 until 1873, when we had the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver in our statutes, we did not have the concurrent cir- 
culation or kola and silver, one or the other leaving us as it was 
undervalued in the coinage laws in its commercial ratio to the 
other, as must inevitably be the case when free and unlimited 
coinage is given to each and a difference exists between the com- 


mercial and coinage ratios. 

According to the last report of the Director of the Mint, the 
metal moneys of the United States July 1, 1895, were. in gold coin 
and bullion, $627,293,201, and in silver coin and bullion, ,947,- 
751, while no EN ing its mints open to the unlimited coin- 
ageof both metals at this time any gold in circulation and 
was suffering from a fluctuating difference in exchange which 
made business operations in such countries more in the nature of 
gpeculation than of stable enterprises. 

Now, in reference to this talk about the great prosperity enjoyed 
in Mexico, there are two stories from that land, one of distressing 
conditions and the other of prosperity. My friend from Montana, 
in his admirable address recently d. veel on this floor, referred 
to dividends paid there by some enterprises of, I think, 20 per 


cent. 

Mr. HARTMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. WANGER. It may be that those enterprises are likea 
concern in my neighborhood which some time ago paid a dividend 
of 83 per cent in one year and in the next called upon stockholders 
to contribute to its treasury to avoid a sheriff's sale. But assum- 
ing there have been instances of success, it does not establish a 
generally prosperous condition. Does the tleman from Mon- 
tana know of any great migration of the citizens of this country 
into Mexico on account of superior p ity enjoyed there? 

Mr. HARTMAN. I will say to the gentleman in mse to 
that that one of the di ished resentatives from the State 
of Massachusetts on this floor made the statement a few days ago 
here in private conversation—and it is no breach of confidence to 
repeat it—that if he himself were goi E to 5 
turing industry at the present time he would go to Mexico to 
invest, because of the wonderful opportunities presented by that 


country. 

Mr. WAN GER. Did he say that he regarded that condition as 
attributable to the mone standard of Mexico? 

Mr. HARTMAN. He not say that they have a monetary 
system upon which the success is predicated. He did not say it 
was because of the standard. He was not giving a theory, but 


simply sta’ cold, conclusive facts. 
Mr. WANGER. It may be that his ju ent was a wise one; 
it may have been a vagary. Notwithstanding the high respect I 


have for all the Representatives of that grand old State. I must 
confess that I do not think they are all entirely free from the 
13 of error. But, aside from that. there is in the situa- 

ion of Mexico what accounts far more logically for the improving 
condition there than the monetary system. We all know that 
country was for years distracted by revolution and disorder; that 
there were race judices; that there was religious bigotry; 
that it was not safe for persons to invest capital there and expect 
either a return of their capital or protection of their ms. 
Ha XT ee has been à t 8 in conditions there. 
Order grown out of ese race prejudices have been 
largely overcome. They have the cheapest kind of labor. They 
e natural resources, the development of which has been 

by the confusion i 


Legen a My friend will concede 
that we can not have prosperity out of 


xs Š Š n matter Pod an 
53 we may have, but where you have a condition 
of that kind—rich natural resources, extremely cheap labor, a 
go country to be developed—you may find magnificent returns 
or investments, just as certain as stable government and protec- 
tion to person and property is assured. d I submit, therefore, 
that it is not to the monetary system of Mexico that we must 
look for whatever of pri rity in recent periods there has been, 
but rather to the improved condition of social order. 

Mr. SNOVER. y I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. WANGER. One moment. I desire to ask my friend from 
Montana if it is not true that laborers are paid about 20 cents a 
day in Mexico? 

. HARTMAN. It is true in some of the industries, but I 
want to say to the gentleman that my only purpose—for of course 
Re csi dos ds that I do not wish to embarrass him 


— 
Mr. WANGER. I understand that. 
Mr, HARTMAN. In referring to business there was to show 


this, that by reason of the growth of the manufacturing indus- 
tries, which in the last eighteen months or two years have been 
growing var rapidly, the Mexican manufacturers have been en- 
abled to produce an 4 — upon the market in competition with the 
products of the manufacturers of the United States large quanti- 
ties of goods. Certainly, the gentleman from Pennsylvania and 
meus "on never consent = bringing our country to the level 
with any country which pays so small a 
Mr WANG ER. Certain ly not. e pear 

Mr. HARTMAN. And I want to say right in the same connec- 
tion that while the iym of Mexico are from 20 to 25 cents a day 
paid to their miners, the to exactly the same character of 
employees in gold-standard Spain are from 18 to 20 cents. Now, 
then, if it proves in the one instance that the silver basis is respon- 
sible for the 20-cent wages, then in the other instance it proves 
that the gold standard of Spain is responsible for the 18 cents a 
day; that is all. 

Mr. WANGER. I did not contend that the silver standard had 

anything to do with the rate of wages in Mexico. 
ü Mr. TMAN. Ithought that was the point of your ques- 

on 


Mr. WANGER. I believe that the low compensation paid isa 
reason why enterprises in Mexico which would not pros- 
per with the — vd paid abu of the United States. 

Mr. HARTMAN. I understand that; and the only reason I 


p so verres it was that it becomes a vital question to the people of 
the 


nited States as to whether by reason of cheap labor, by rea- 
son of the cheaper money, or by whatever reasons you may see fit 
to conjure up, that the manufacturing industries of the United 
States should not be driven out of their markets by the manu- 
"erige of Mexico at the present time. That was my point; 
at is all. 
Mr. WANGER. The gentleman and I are heartily in accord 
upon that phase of the question. I yield now to the gentleman 


from Michi for his question. 
Mr. SNO Is it not true that free trade in our own coun 
has forced our man to go to Mexico in order to take ad- 


ufacturers 
berg of the cheap labor there, and does not that account for a 
pos PE: NU. iapa FON, ein Saara i dc 
exico 


Mr. WANGER. It has a great deal to do with it, of course, 
Because of een: Tanar there are enterprises in this country—cot- 
ton mills throughout theSouthern States—which have been declar- 
ing 20 per cent dividends and higher than that right along, even 
during the panic years of 1893 and 1894. I may cite an instance 
of the manufacture of cotton thread, in which some friends of mine 
areen inthe city of Birmingham, Ala., where they have been 
enabled to earn more than 20 per cent per annum, while at their 
mill in Pennsylvania they are scarcely able to meet the expenses 
of operating the establishment, the difference resulting entirely 
from the fact that they have cheaper power and cheaper labor in 


Now, Mr. ker, my opposition to the Senate substitute is 
from my conviction that the free coi of silver by this country 
alone would not onlyinvolve the perils of disordered cesand be 
no aid to the restoration of the monetary equilibrium, but it would 
be an obstacle in the way of M ee Enes When gentle- 
men speak about the ease with which ic France held the 
two metals together at the ratio of 15} to 1 prior to 1874, they fail 
to take into consideration the fact that on one end of the lever 


Was a number of nations which had free of silver 
alone, and on the other end but one nation which the single 
coinage of gold, while France, the United States, and a few other 
nations free coi of both metals, so that the gold and sil- 


ver monetary pole was in the balance. Therefore, under 
Gresham's law, whenever there was a change in the commercial 

rice of either metal differing from the ratio, the cheaper moneys 

owed into and took up a part of the field that had been previ- 
ously occupied by the other money, 1 ing the demand on the 
latter and again ing the equilibrium. Nobody will pretend 
that such conditions exist now—all the leading commercial na- 
tions having gotten um one end of the pole and standing back 
from climbing upon the other while they seek to keep it as nearly 
balanced as ible to the extent that they can not lay the burden 
upon other shoulders. Much as we may regret the abandonment 
abs silver by Germany and other nations using it until 1872 and 
later, we must con the changed conditions. 

When it is argued that by this country going on the silver basis 
and surrendering her gold we would have a cessation of falling 
prices, we must consider that the ter part of all our 95 wi 
tions are payant in gold and that reis not free room for the 
operation of the theory. The taunt that it is unpatriotic to con- 
tend for an international arrangement is not argument, and the 
contention for such an t is sustained by such bulwarks of 
the bimetallist faith as Mr. A. J. Balfour and Archbishop Walsh. 

The trouble leading to the changing standards of the nations in 
the use of gold and silver and in the nature of theircoins in circu- 
lation, before no less than since 1873, was the absence of unitorm 
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mint regulations respecting ratio; the difficulties only became 
grievous when there was not a sufficient demand for silver for all 

urposes, money included, to maintain its value commercially 
Ls gold at the ratio fixed in coináge laws. 

It can not be denied that it was an ordeal of great cost to hun- 
dreds of thousands of our people to get from the inflated prices 

evailing when specie payments were suspended to the standard 
Bally reestablished in 1879. But to get upon firm ground was 
worth much, and none should deny that it is essential to our prog- 
ress and prosperity to maintain the highest character for ene 
cial integrity. 

To go upon a silver basis may temporarily raise prices of com- 
modities in our currency, but not to those outside our land, and 
thet basis of faith is too uncertain to justify assuming the move- 
ments of prices will not meet retrograde influences, continuing in- 
stability and taking from much we would do toward restoring 
the old-time ratio, for Japan is werd from the silver standard, 
and even Mexico and India Dm 5 gladly welcome the opportunity 
to exchange places with us unless we precede our action by treaty 
with them, and we might be in the sorry plight of having lost our 
good name, lost our standard, which gives confidence to all the 
world in our strength of resources and purposes, lost our energy 
&nd hope, and gained nothing but distressing experience. 

If hope of increased prices should be realized there is no 
arantee of stability, and we should likely be plunged into con- 

sion worse confounded. The p who earn he inthe sweat 
of their brows know how little hope they could have of wages ris- 
ing commensurate with the increased cost of necessaries, Every 
disaster could be attributed to the change in financial policy, and 
the clamor to return to the standard selected by the laws of trade 
and commerce would probably ques and the ascent up the hill 
is very, very difficult—swift and easy the descent. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe in the use of both gold and silver, and 
their free and unlimited coinage on equal terms whenever and 
under such conditions that may be safe and will permit the con- 
current use of both. Until then let us maintain our present stand- 
ard and make it to the interest of every other nation on the face 
of the earth holding commercial relations with us and having the 
coinage of both metals to keep it, and for the interest of those 
nations which do not now have it to agree to join with us in re- 
suming the coi: of both metals at a fixed ratio at the earliest 

racticable period. There is an awful amount of selfish interest 
ying behind national as well as individual action. Eu 
nations wil] never agree to the restoration of the free coinage of 
gilver ay because the American people want them to agree to 
it. When they see that it is to their advantage to doit, then, and 
not till then, will they agreetodoit. The di ished Speaker of 
this House, in a communication to a public journal, said some 
time ago that silver and protection were really one question, and 
to my mind so they are; and we might join with them, if in fact 
it is not covered by the single word * protection," the restoration 
of our merchant marine through our efforts to bring other nations 
to join us in restoring silver to its function as a standard money 
of ultimate redemption. 

There is a way—I do not know that it is the only way—but to 
my mind it is one way, a pertecsty safe way, a way in which there 
are no pitfalls and no snares, and something from which we can 
readily return in case we find that its o tion is not what we 
have a right to expect from it—that is, in the collection of our cus- 
toms duties, to permit on importations from foreign countries the 

yment of the duties in that standard money which they admit 
LAN ne coinage at their own mints at the coinage value it has at 
ours. It seems to me that when monometallic nations found it 
essential to do that, and found that these United States had set 
their face steadily toward the uiui yr pu; of this p „we 
should have not only conferences which would meet and discuss 
this question, but conferences which would avail something, con- 
ferences which would bring unity of action among the civilized 
nations of the earth, conferences which would be beneficent in the 
results of their action, which would restore and firmly establish 
the monetary equilibrium, obtain the full benefit of all our cur- 
rency, all our credit, crown as acts of wisdom the persistence with 
which we have stood by our standard, and give to the people of 
this earth for all time to come the advantages of having as stand- 
ard money gold and silver without prejudice against either at the 
mints of all nations and in the markets of the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, there has been considerable talk about the effect 
of the Gorman tariff bill on the manufactures of the country. 
All with whom I have conversed who are engaged in manufac- 
turing enterprises are complaining of the difficulties that surround 
them, and are saying that they really can not hold out much 
longer if the disastrous competition with European labor now 
going on is to continue. As I have received some evidence of a 
pue where that law has worked for the encouragement of manu- 

actures, I will send the communication embracing this informa- 
tion to the Clerk, in order that it may be read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
A MARKET FOR CHEAP GOODS. 


The cloth manufacturers of the Dewsbury and Batley district have hada 
ood year. the latter half having been exceedingly busy. It is almost aston- 
ishing to learn what undoubtedly is the fact. that wi the last few weeks 
one firm in Dewsbury was compelled, through pressure o work in the exe- 
cution of orders almost entirely for the United States, to refuse one of 4,000 
íeces. This offer related to president cloths, a class of goods that of late 
n produced from very common material at the order of transatlantic mer- 
chants. How far local firms are justified in producing a showy but half 


worthless cloth that will be sold to the American retail buyers—farmers, arti- 


r yard. Tha genere 
ced in the neighborhood aeo conres ve ee 
"ws 


tweeds; 
on both light and dark shades of color; fan 


ths, including ladies“ 
manti asthe old heavy woolens, the making of which at one time 


almost exclusively occupied the looms of the district, comprising melto; 
naps, beavers, an ots. Manufacturers rst on these goods have fo 
trade to hang a little, chiefly through the id, open weather of the late au- 
tumn and the winter so far experienced, and have turned their attention, as 
have tneir neighbors, to suppl the wants of the United States. The range 
of goods exported across tlantic since the amelioration of the McKinle 
tariff been very great, but fancy cloths and wea serges and cur 
have taken the l and are still running.—Manchester (England) Guardian, 

Mr. WANGER. It is unfortunate that no such improvement 
can be noted in our own country, which has felt in manufactures, 
^ omen and commerce, as it has in finance, the blighting 
effects of Democratic incompetency in legislation and in adminis- 
tration. Along with the promise of times and the markets 
of the world under tariff reform was that of good woolen cloths 
in place of cotton and shoddy. As we have surrendered pros- 
perity for panic and what markets abroad reciprocity brought 
us for a ee invasion of our home market, so quality has 


retrograd 

For all these troubles a remedy will be applied by the wisdom 
of the Republican party when it is again in control of the National 
Government, and the gloom and adversity which have been coin- 
cident with and largely occasioned by Democratic ascendency and 
blundering be buried beneath the sunlight and happiness of rede- 
liverance unto Republican statesmanship, the synonym for broad 
and ade ort Americanism, [Applause.] 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


The Cuban Resolutions Tested by Precedent and the Tradi- 
tional Policy of the United States, 


REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD W. PARKER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 2, 1896. 
The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 


~ scesotved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That in 
the opinion of Con a state of public war exists in Cuba, the ies to 
which are entatl ould ob- 


to belligerent rights, and the United States 
serve a strict neutrality between the belligerents. 

* Resolved, That Congress deplores the destruction of life and 
e war now w: in that 


by the choice of the le of Cuba, it is the sense of Congress t. - 
ernment of the United P " Ade fe 


tates should use its good offices and friendly influ- 
ence to that end. 


* Resolved, That the United States has not intervened in struggles between 
any Eu Governments and their colonies on this continent; but from 
the very close relations between the ple of the United States and those of 
Cuba in consequence of its proximity and the extent of the commerce be- 
tween the two Ee me the pre-ent war is entailing such losses upon the 
people of the U: States that Congress is of opinion that the Government 
of the United States should be prepared to proi the legitimate interests 
of Americans by intervention, if necessary“ 

Mr. PARKER submitted the following remarks: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The action proposed by the resolutions is similar 
to that taken by our Government in the early part of this cen 
as to the South American Republics. From the first we trea: 
their struggle as a civil war and granted belligerent rights to 
every city or faction that carried a flag, and we traded freely with 
both sides, even in arms and munitions of war, and admitted 
them to equal privileges in our ports. Notwithstanding this we 
preserved the most Dd pare with Spain and publicly and 
privately exerted our friendly influence with her, at first to obtain 
self-government and finally to secure independence for these Re- 
publies. The President declared this to be our policy in numer- 
ous messages. He likewise declared that the interests of the 
United States must be protected not only against paper block- 
ades and buccaneering privateers, but also against any interfer- 
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ence by foreign Governments in the struggle between Spain and 
her colonies, 
There is no ground for the Iron, Ana oop so often made that we are 


de ing from American p: ents and traditions in acknowl- 
edging the existence of civil war in Cuba, or that these resolu- 
tions pro’ any new thing in American policy. 

The action proposed by the first resolution is not only just and 
equitable, but in accordance with the traditional policy of this 
Government. There is no unfriendliness in it to Spain. It is 
merely the Eten payne that we stand ses phim the pese now 

, an so far as we are concerned either party may carry 
in trad and war in the ordinary way. 

The resolution proposes that we shall take no sides and shall 
give no aid, but that we shall put an end to the state of affairs in 
which our ports, as well as those of the rest of the world, are 
closed to the one party and open to the other, by which, as it were, 
one side is 3 and cut off from human intercourse, by which 
it is debarred from all trade, by which our merchants render their 
nope liable to seizure if they attempt to send to that party goods, 
and by which it is treated simply as a bandit. 

To do otherwise is to be forgetful of the traditional policy of the 
United States. <A distinguished Senator from Delaware has called 
attention to the fact that in the early struggle of the South Ameri- 
can Republics against Spain HM was not finally recog- 
nized until it had been fully established as to each State in the 
year 1823 and subsequently, while the war had been going on for 
years. The fact is noted that as early as 1818 resolutions of sym- 
Ier with the insurgents had been decisively voted down in this 

ouse, and it is inferred from this that belligerency had not been 

reviously recognized. Nothing can be further from the truth. 
ligerent rights, the freedom of our ports, and free and equal 
commerce had been actually and for years accorded to both parties 
and all parties among the many ee, factions in Spanish 
America, to single cities that had assumed distinctive flags, and 
to the various 5 that from time to time claimed to rep- 
resent the colonists. The policy of the United States was that of 
absolute neutrality, allowing unrestrained trade with any and all 
= ORNS any part of Spanish America and full belliger- 
ent rights. 

The record as to this is so explicit that it is astonishing that it 
has been overlooked. 

It is true that in September, 1815, James Madison issued a proc- 
lamation that, on careless reading, might seem to proclaim a non- 
intercourse with any of the insurgents, and to forbid commerce 
in arms, munitions, or even provisions. But it is perfectly plain 
that the proclamation was directed only against armed and or- 

anized expeditions and not equ peaceful trade. As early as 

mber of the same year the Spanish Chevalier De Onis ad- 
dressed to our Secretary of State a communication demanding, 
among other things, that our ports should be closed to the revolu- 
tionists and to the flags of Carthagena, Buenos A , and the 
Mexican Congress, and that trade with them should be stopped, 
as being with bandits and pirates. But the answer of the United 
States was in no uncertain terms. It denied the right of Spain to 
make this demand, and declared that our ports should not be closed 
to either or any party, that in the convulsions that were taking 
place the United States would not discriminate, and that unless 
our ports and trade were equally open to all it would effect sub- 
stantial injustice. The correspondence is too important to be 
omitted. e Chevalier De Onis, as minister from Spain, says in 
his letter of December 15, 1815: 


p to give the necessary orders to the collectors of the customs not to 
&dmit into the ports of the United States vessels under the insurrectionary 
hagena, of the Mexican of 5 or of the other 

which have revolted nst the authority of the g,my master, nor 


n 
t they should not permit them to land; or to 
b mette e d. rts, as they do, for the purpose of 
mu [ui emselyes ese as they do, for the 0 
going to sea (e deptroy and to puaa the vessels which " 
under the Spanish flag. This tolerance, subversive of the most so 
— in the treaties between S; and the United 
to the 
and the 
neither Cart! I 
hemisphere w. be in communication with os A iei 
friendly to 8 since neither on its p nor on that of any other Govern- 
ment has their independence been acknowledged, and it is consequently an 
offense the dignity of the Spanish Monarchy, and against the sover- 
eignty of the King, my master, to admit vessels from other places manned 
&nd commanded by insurgents, and armed in the dominions of this confed- 
eration, particularly as they are all pirates, who do not peepee any „are 
justly considered the disgrace of the seas, and are execrated by all nations. 


ae Secretary of State says in reply, under date of January 19, 


In reply to your third demand, the exclusion of the flag of the revolting 
provinces, I have to observe that in consequence of the unsettled state of many 
countries and repeated changes of the ruling authority in each, there being 
at the same time several competitors, and each party bearing its appropriate 
flag, tbe President thought it proper some time past to give orders to the col- 

not to make the flag of any vessel a criterion or condition of its ad- 
mission into the ports of the United States. Having taken no part in the 
differences convulsions which have disturbed those countries, it is con- 
sistent with just principles, as it is with the interests of the United States, to 


receive the vessels of all countries into their ports, to whatever Pm belo: 
ing and under whatever fag sailing, . requiring of them only 
the payment of duties and o ence to the laws while under their jurisdic- 
tion, without adverting to the question whether they had committed any vio- 
lation of the alle; ce or laws Óbligatory on them in the countries to which 
they belonged, either in assuming such orinany other pier qd 
In the differences which havo subsis between Spain and her colonies 
the United States have observed all proper respect to their friendly relations 
with Spain. They took no measure to inde: i Mas ree for losses or in- 
ju none to guard against the occupancy of the Spanish territory by the 
e territory to which the United 


ritish forces in the late war, or to occupy 
States consider their title good, except in the instance of West Florida, and 


in thatinstance under circumstances which made their interposition as much 
an act of accommodation to the Spanish authority there as of security to 
themselves. They have also prohibited their citizens from taking any part 
in the war, and the inhabitantsof the colonies and other foreigners connected 
with them from recruiting men in the United States for that pu: e. The 
proclamations which have been issued by the governors of some of the States 
and Territories at the instance of the President, and the proclamation Y 
n: vj "€ 1 paven are 8 to mure hit m kei 
conduct, under su! rcumstances, and at such a e, is of a character too 
marked to be mistaken by the impartial world. 4 

What will be the first result of the civil war which prevails between 
Spain and the Spanish provinces in America is beyond the reach of human 
foresight. It has already existed many Fona, and with various success, 
sometimes one prevailing and then the other, Insomeof the provinces 
the success of revolutionists appears to have given to their cause more 
stability than in others. All that your Government had aright to claim of 
the United States was that they should not interfere in the contest or pro- 
mote, by any active service, the success of the revolution, admitting 
they continued to overlook the injuries received from Spain, and remained 
at peace. This right was common to the colonists. With equal justice might 
they claim that we would not interfere to their advantage; that our ports 
should remain open to both parties, as they were before the commencement 
of the struggle; that our laws regulating commerce with foreign nations 
E ve be changed to theirinjury. On these principles the United States 

ve acted. 


The President by whose direction this reply was given was 
James Madison, one of the fathers of the Constitution, and joint 
author of the Federalist. That reply was given immediately after 
the struggles and sorrows of à war which had been in many re- 
spects disastrous and in which our Capitol had been burned. Our 
people were then in no frame of mind for further trials, and no 
Jingo spirit prevailed then. It was the conservative action of a 
carere Sad most prudent statesman, and it was what we are asked 

0 to-day. 3 

. The President directed this act, but the Secretary of State who 
indited the letter was no less a man than James Monroe, he who 
defined American diplomacy in its widest American sense, and 
declared that the United States would not suffer foreign coloniza- 
tion or conquest on this side of the water, as the corollary and 
complement of the doctrine of Washington's Farewell Address, 
that we should not interfere upon the other side of the Atlantic. 
It is from Monroe's messages also that we discover that the pol- 
icy and action by these letters was no mere diplomatic corre- 

ondence, but the definite and settled policy of our country. In 

ovember, 1818, he declared in his second annual message that 
the civil war continued between Spain and the provinces in South 
America, and there was cause to be satisfied with the course there- 
tofore pursued. 

The description given of the confused state of the various re- 
volts is interesting: 

The civil war which has so long prevailed between 8 and the provinces 
in South America still continues without any pros of its y termina- 
tion. The information respecting the condition of those countries which has 
been collected by the commissioners recently returned from thence will be 
laid before Congress in copies of their re with such other information 
as has been received from other agents of the United States. 

It leap rhe from these communications, that the Government of Buenos 
Ayres declared itself independent in July, 1816, having previously exercised 
the power of an independent government, though in the name of the King of 
Spain, from the year 1810; that the Banda Oriental, Entre Reos, and Paraguay. 
with the city of Santa Fe, all of which are also 5 are unconnec 
with the present Government of Buenos Ayres; that Chile declared itself 
independent and is closely connected with Buenos Ayres; that Venezuela has 
also declared itse!f independent, and now maintains the conflict with various 
success, and that the rema g parts of South America, except Montevideo 
and such 1 of the eastern bank of the La Plata as are held by 
PONOSA are in possession of Spain, or in a certain degree under her in- 

uence. 

By a circular note addressed by the ministers of Spain to the Allied Powers, 
with whom they are accredited, it appears that the allies have undertaken to 
mediate between Spain and the South American provinces, and that the 
manner and extent of their inte tion would be settled by a congress which 
wastohave met at Aix la Chapellein Speer last. From the general pol- 
icy and course of proceedings observed by the Allied Powers in zegara to this 
contestit is inferred that they will confine their 5 to the expres- 
sion of their sentiments, abstaining from the i lon of force. I state 
this impression that force will not be applied with the reer satisfaction, 
because it is a course more consistent with justice, and likewise authorizes a 
h that the calamities of the war will be confined to the parties only, and 
will be of shorter duration. 


In his fourth annual message of November 14, 1820, he describes 
the gains of the colonies and concludes that it has been the uniform 
policy of the Government to promote an adjustment on the basis 
proposed by the colonies . counsels with other powers, 
including Spain herself. How near to the policy proposed by the 
second resolution of the House this is need not be remarked. 

The contest between Spain and the colonies, according to the most authen- 
tic information, is maintained by the latter with improved success. The 
unfortunate divisions which were known to exist some time since at Buenos 
Ayres, it is understood, still prevail. In no t of South America has Spain 
made any impression on the colonies, while in many parts, and particularly 
in Venezuela and New Grenada, the colonies have gained strength and ac- 


— 


8 reputation, both for the ment of a war in which they have 
n successful and for the order of the internal administration. The late 
change in the Government of Spain, by the reestablishment of the constitu- 
e» of 1812, is an event which promises to be favorable to the revolution. 
nder the authority of the Cortes, the Co: of Angostura was invited 
to open a negotiation for the settlement of differences between the parties; 
to which it was replied that they would unwillingly open the negotiation 
provided the acknowledgment of their independence was made its but 
not otherwise. Of further p gs between them we are uninformed. 
No facts are known to this Government to warrant the belief that any of 
the powers of Europe will take a part in the contest; whence tt may be in- 
ferred, conside all circumstances which must have weight in produ 
the result, that an adjustment will finall e place on the basis 


tak 
by the colonies. To promote that reni by friendly counsels * 
Spain ; has been the uniform policy of this Govern- 


powert inclu 
men 

I anticipate that suggestion will be made that the correspond- 
ence already referred to only provides for the admission of ships 
of the insurgents into our ports, and not to our carrying on trade 
with such parties, and certainly not to trade in contraband of war. 
Such a construction is not fairly to be drawn from the ringing 
statements of Monroe. But fortunately we do not have to argue 
this question, for on the 4th day of March, 1821, in his second in- 
augural address, President Monroe declared distinctly that both 
Spain and the insurgents had had equal privileges with us in trade 
and in obtaining munitions of war. 

The passage is of the utmost importance. 


This contest was considered at an early stage by my predecessor a civil 
war, in which the parties were entitled to equal rights in our ports. This 
decision, the first made by any quu being formed on great consideration 
of the comparative strength and resources of the ees. the length of time, 
and successful opposition made by the coloniesand of all other circumstances 
on which it ought to depend, was in strict accord with the law of nations. 
Congress has invariably acted upon this 8 having made no change in 
our relations with either party. Our attitude has therefore been that of 
neutrality between them, which has been maintained with the strictest im- 
partiality. No aid has been afforded to either, nor has any privilege been 
enjoyed by the one which has not been equally open to the other y, and 
every exertion has been made in its power to enforce the execution of the 
laws hibiting illegal equipments with equal rigor against both. 
is equality between the'parties, their public vessels have been received 
in our ports on the same footing; they have enjoyed an equal right to pur- 
and export arms, munitions of war, and every other supply, the ex- 
portation of all articles whatever pen permitted under laws which were 
long before the commencement of the contest; our citizens have 
ed equally with both, and their commerce with each has been alike pro- 
tected by the Government. 

Respecting the attitude which it may be proper for the United States to 
maintain hereafter between the parties, I have no hesitation in stating it as 
my opinion that the neutrality heretofore observed should still be ered 
to. From thechanges in the Government of § , and the negotiations now 
pending, invited by the Cortes and accepted by the colonies, it may be pre- 
sumed that their differences | be settled on the terms proposed by the 
colonies. Should the war be continued, the United States, regarding its oc- 
currences, will always have it in their power to adopt such measures respect- 
ing it as their honor and interest may require. 


Resolutions for acknowledging the independence of the Spanish 
provinces were adopted by the House only in the spring of 1821. 

December 3, 1821, President Monroe noticed the success of the 
colonies during the past year, the extension of their territories, 
strength, and ony. e believed that Spain could not retain 
them by force, and that no condition short of independence would 
be satisfactory to them, and hoped that Spain, guided by liberal 
counsel, would consent thereto, stating thatit would be the object 
of the Government of the United States to promote this result by 
friendly counsel with the Government of Spain. 

It is understood that the colonies in South America have had great success 
during the mt year in the ires 25 for their independence. The new 


Government of Colombia has extend: 
mented its s 


ore 
pud y neg hae and liberal coun: 
terests and 


By PPM message of March 8, 1822, hefavored the recognition of 
the independence of the southern Republics, and gave again his- 
torically the policy which had been pursued by the Government: 

The revolutio movement in the Spanish provinces in this hemisphere 
attracted the attention and excited thesympathy of our Zellow-citizens from 
its commencement. feeling was natural and honorable to them. from 
causes which need not be communicated to you. It has been tifying to 
all to see the general acquiescence which has been manifested in the policy 
which the constituted authorities have deemed it proper to pursue in regard 
to this contest. As soon as the movement assumed such a steady and con- 
sistent form as to make the success of the provinces probable, the rights to 
which they were entitled by the law of nations as n res parties to a civil war 
were extended to them, Each ae ade permit to enter our ports with 
its public and private ships, and to e from them every article which was 
thesubject of commerce with other nations. Ourcitizens, also, have ed 
on commerce with both parties, and the Government has protected it with 
each, in articles not contraband of war. Through the whole of this contest 
the United States have remained neutral and have fulfilled with the utmost 
impartiality all the obligations incident to that character. 


In his annual message of December 8, 1822, he still cherished 
this hope, but sets forth definitely that the United States has re- 
mained neutral, allowing each party equal rights, and claiming 
from each the suppression of piratical practices and marked block- 
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hope was entertained that peace would, ere have been con- 
cluded n S and the independent Governments south of the United 
States in this hemisphere. 


experience having evinced the competen: 
of those Governments to maintain the independence which they had decla: red, 
it was ed that the considerations which induced their recognition by 
the United States would have had equal weight with other powers, and that 
Spain herself, yielding to those magnanimous feelings of which her history 
furnishes so many examples, would have terminated, on that oe contro- 
versy so unavailing and at the same time so destructive. We cherish 
the hope that this result will not long 8 
ining our neutral ition and allowing to each party while the war 
continues equal de S it is incumbent on the Ünited States to claim of each, 
with equal rigor, the faithful observance of our rights according to the well- 
w of nations. From each, therefore, a like cooperation is e 
ression of the piratical practice which has grown out of this war 
ockades of extensive coasts on both seas, which, considering the 
them, have not the slightest foundation to 


known 
inthe su 
and the 
force employed to 
rest on. 
Finally, in 1823, the Holy Alliance for the reestablishment of the 
joues of Spain over her colonies rendered it necessary that the 
ident esed A aae the doctrine so often cited, and which 
can not be quoted too often, in which, after stating the friendly 
sentimentofourcitizenstotheirfellow-men across the Atlantic, and 
that we are unwilling to take any part in their own wars, ho states 
that we owe it to candor and to those friendly relations to declare 
as to the Governments who have declared their independence and 
maintained it that we could not view any interposition for the 
purpose of oppressing them or controlling in any other manner 
their destiny by any pean power in any other light than as 
res „ of an unfriendly disposition toward the United 


In the war between those Governments and Spain we declared our neu- 
trality at the time of their recognition, and to this we have adhered and shall 
continue to adhere, provided no shall occur which in the judgment 
of the competent authorities of thisGovernment shall make a corresponding 
change on the Ip: of the United States indispensable to their Me 5 E * * 

It is im le that the Allied Powers should extend their politi m 
to any portion of either continent without endangering our and happi- 
ness: nor can anyone believe that our southern brethren, if left to themselves, 
would adopt it of their own accord. It is equally impossible, therefore, 
that we should behold such interposition in any form with indifference. 12 
we look to the com tive ngth and resources of Spain and those new 
Governments, and their distance from each other, it must be obvious that she 
can never subdue them. It is still the true policy of the United States to 
leave the parties to themselves, in the hope that other powers will pursue the 
same course. 


On December 7, 1824, he refers to the fact that we have minis- 
ters residing in Colombia and Chile, and have received ministers 
from Colombia, Guatemala, Buenos Ayres, and Mexico, and in 
the same message he states that they are settling their own Gov- 
ernments; that we have not interfered in their instituting such 
government as might suit them best in the expectation that other 
powers will pursue the same policy. 


The d interest which we take in their independence, which we have 
&cknowl „and in their enjoyment of all the rights incident thereto, 
especially own governments, 


the very important one of de ue ferendi 

has been declared, and is known to the world. parated as we are from 
Eur by the great Atlantic Ocean we can have no concern in the wars of 
the European governments, nor in the causes which produce them. The 
balanceof power between them,into whichever scale it may turn in its vari- 
ous vibrations, can not affect us. It is the interest of the United States to 
8 the most friendly relations with every power, and on conditions 
fair equal, and applicable to all. But in regard to our neighbors our situation 
is different. It is impossible for re eigen Td e interfere in their 
concerns, especially in those alluded to, which are vital, without affecting us; 
indeed, the motive which might haveinduced such interference in the present 
state of the war between the parties, if a war it may be called, would a; 

to be equally applicable to us. It is gratifying to know that some of the 
powers with whom we enjoy a very friendly intercourse, and to whom these 
views have been communicated, have appeared to acquiesce in them. 


Itis unnecessary to point out that our policy throughout was 
one of strict fairness and equality. No acknowledgment of inde- 
pendence was made until that independence had been thoroughly 
established. President Jackson, in his message in relation to 
Texas, on December 21, 1836, protested rightly that an acknow. - 
ment of independence is an act of great delicacy and - 
bility, and that all questions relative to the Lb ec, of forei, 
nations, whether of the Old or New World, had been treated by 
the United States as questions of fact only, and that his prede- 
cessors had cautiously abstained from deciding upon them until 
the clearest evidence was in their possession, to enable them not 
only to decide correctly, but to shield their decisions from every 
unworthy imputation. He proceeds: 

In all contests that have arisen out of the revolutions of France, out of the 
disputes relating to the Crowns of Portugal and Spain, out of the separation 
of the American possessions of both from the European governments, and 
out of the numerous and constantly occurring struggles for dominion in 
Spanish America, so wisely consistent with our just principles has been the 
action of our Government that we have, under the most critical circum- 
stances avoided all censure and encountered no other evil than that procured 
by a transient estrangement of a wey will in those against whom we have 
been by force of evidence compelled to decide. 

It has thus made known to the world that the uniform power and practice 
of the United States is to avoid all interference in disputes which merely 
relate to the internal 5 of other nations, and eventually to recog- 
nize the authority of the prevailing party without reference to our 
ticular interests and views, or to the merits of the original controversy. 

But we have seen that in making this statement the President 
was dues den the recognition of independence and not to the 


granting of belligerent rights and privileges. He is speaking of 
had actually 


the fairness of the United States, and that fairness 
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to all of the 
was not asked to prohibit trade with 
the rights of war, and never did so. 

rent rights is an act. It is necessary for 
fairness when war is really being carried on. If any party really 


See ee e coe CIE UE war and peace 
e 


TTT by every 
civili nation, its condition is wretched indeed. It is not neu- 
besar d but taking sides, to refuse to give to each of two belliger- 
ents the rights of war and peace. en we consider that two 

ears ago the Administration allowed the Sa of the United 

tates to open a blockade which had been established by one party 
in Brazil against the other as to the city of Rio Janeiro, and that 
we did this upon the ground that the blockaders had not been recog- 
nized as Yr i daar ag a gi clint institute no blockade, it 
becomes idle to pretend that to recognize belli is 
not taking sides. That interference of our Navy SUNETE pant te 


bas pary whom it was taken. 

is resolution proposes an act of fairness, that we shall stand 
off and p neither side, but that each shall be free to fight it out 
with eq privileges in our ports and trade. It means no un- 
friendliness to either: it means that we will give fair play to both. 
We do not speak here of barbarities, cruelties, oppressions, and 
reprisals otherwise than to deplore the horrors of war. We are 
not arbiters as to which side is nsible, but we do say by this 
resolution that in accordance with the traditional policy of our 
Government, the ordinary rights of war, including such trade as 
may lawfully be carried on with a belligerent according to the 
law of nations, shall not be denied to either of the contestants. 
And in so doing we rely not only upon the law of nature and na- 
tions, the rules of fairness and equity, but upon the expressed 
declarations and example of a father of the Constitution and of 
the great captain and e who formulated and established the 
American policy and the American law of nations, 


Coin Redemption Fund, 


SPEEOH 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 
OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 6, 1896. 


The House being in ittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
ving under consideration the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the 
certificates of indebted- 


coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 

Mr. WHEELER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The eee leman, the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, the premier of the House 
of Representatives [Mr. DiNGLEY], who has just concluded his 
remarks, most unquestionably made an eloquent, able, and very 
forcible argument upon the question now before the House, and 
his speech a to be so plausible that men who have for a 
longtime been favorable to silver legislation murmured around me 
that the argumenta of the gentleman from Maine were unanswer- 
able. They presumed, of course, that the premises laid down by 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DiNGLEY] were correct; but I 
assert, without fear of contradiction, and I shall prove it, that 
every statement made by him tending to support his advocacy of 
the gold standard, so far from being founded on fact, was directly 
the reverse; and I further assert t every correct premise laid 


down by him, so far from sustaining this gold-stan argument, 
had the contrary effect. 
UNQUESTIONED TRUTHS. 
Before I proceed with my argument I will lay down the follow- 
ing. unquestioned truths: 
very law ever enacted by this or any other country which 


tended to enlarge the money of ultimate redemption was followed 
by a period of great prosperity. 

Every law ever enacted which tended to reduce the money of 
ultimate redemption has been immediately followed by panic and 
distress. 


The laws enacted by the Roman people which reduced the 
amount of money were followed by poverty, misery, degrada- 
tion, and serfdom which prevailed throughout that period called 
the **Dark Ages." 

The introduction of the enormous production of gold and silver 
from the mines of South America was followed by an era of pros- 

ity and a new civilization. When we come to our country we 
End that the same causes were followed by like results, The free- 


rbi casis einig c laws which were enacted prior to 1850 and 
the bounteous supply of gold which commenced at that period 
were followed by a period of great 1 The law of 1857, 
which deprived xm cx silver of its full legal tender, was followed 
by a money panic. e law of 1873, demonetizing silver, was fol- 
lowed by panic, falling prices, and distress. The act of 1878, pro- 
viding for silver coinage, was followed by an era of almost 2 Men 
alleled prosperity. The acts of 1890 repealing the coinage law 
and the acts of 1893 which stopped all increase of money were 
followed by panic, falling prices, and distress, from which we are 
still suffering. 
MY DUTY TO MY PEOPLE. 

My investigation of this question has imbued me with a deep- 
seated conviction thatsilver coinage isessential to the prosperity of 
the peoplelrepresent. I regret very much that my duty impels me 
to differ on this question men very high in power and for 
whom I have the most profound regard and esteem. Their asso- 
ciations have been very largely with the moneyed people of New 
York and other commercial centers, and no doubt they are right 
that the wealth and prosperity of that class of people would be 
enhanced by maintai: the gold standard; but just in propor- 
tion as they are benefited the great farm producers of the South 
and West are made the sufferers. 

The history of the world shows that all countries which legis- 
late for those who have wealth or fixed salaries is certain to de- 
cline and decay, and that all countries which have legislated for 
the benefit of the producing and industrial classes have been 
blessed with p ess, happiness, and P 

I shall now, as heretofore, concede to those who take a different 
view from myself the most unquestioned integrity of purpose, and 
my only regret is that they do not realize the effect of the gold 
standard upon that most worthy class—the farmers of the United 
States—who grow the cotton and wheat which we export in com- 
petition with the silver-producing countries. 

I shall also comply with the request of the distinguished gentle- 
man who preceded me, and not, to use his language, spend 
my time— 
in mere assertions and declamations about the importance of bimetallism. 

But, to again use his language, I shall endeavor to— 

resent to the House and cou: the nds on 
p re reat bre d in which 1 assume that such 
LORD MACAULAY ON THE AVARICE OF WEALTH. 

Lord Macaulay, in one of his writings, in referring to the cupidity 
of the creditor and the money class, said: 

If financial interests were interested 
eat arse proposition would be ably n SORTS Ge iw oE ewe 

If Macaulay had lived until to-day he would have seen & 
remarkable exemplification of the truth of this in the speeches 
and arguments of the gold-standard advocates. 


PROSPERITY A STRONGER FORCE THAN GRESHAM'S LAW. 

Mr. DIxGLEY asserts as positively as is possible to be done in 
the Engli that silver coinage would speedily drive all 
gold from its use as money in this country. His exact language 


was: 
For myself, I never was more confident of any fact in finance than I am that 
such of silver as is proposed would speedily from its use 


This is precisely the argument which was made by every advo- 
cate of the gold standard when the silver bill was being discussed 
in 1877 and 1878, The 883 read tables similar to those we 
find on page 294 of the Report of the Director of the Miut, which 
show that during the sixteen years prior to 1878 the United States 
exports of gold exceeded our porta of gold by $583,831,117: in 
other words, the United States lost gold to that amount. The 
reports of the Secretary of the Treasury also state that in 1878 the 
Treasury De nt estimated the ie in the country at $102,- 
047,907. This included both gold silver, and the voices of the 
gold-standard men resounded through this Hall proclaiming that 
if we enacted the silver-coinage law then pending every dollar of 
gold would leave us. 
SILVER COINAGE BRINGS GOLD TO THE UNITED STATES. 
Notwithstanding this scarecrow talk, we enacted the silver- 
coinage law of 1878, and instead of gold leaving the United States, 
as was so emphatically predicted, it commenced coming to our 
country; and during the twelve years of the existence of the silver- 
coinage law of 1878. so far from losing any gold, we gained gold 
to the amount of $165,954,995. As this is a very important point, 
I give below the exact figures of Mr rds and exports of gold to 
&nd from the United States from 1861 to 1878, during which we 
ae wien | m Me coinage of 8 silver m 
coinage of silver dollars during that period being but $3,462,- 
180. Ialso add a table giving the total mount of exports and 
im of gold during the twelve years'existence of the silver- 
coinage law of 1878. 
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Table showing the value of gold coin and bullion imported into and exported 
1862 to 1877, the sixteen years before the passage 


$35, 439, 903 | $13. 907,011 MEI 
6, 169, 276 5,530. 538 635, 738 
100, 661, 634 | 11,176.760 | 80,484, 885 
58,381,083 | 0,498,228 | 51,882, 805 
71,197,309 | 8,196,261 | 63,001,048 
39,026,627 | 17,021,866 | 22,001, 761 
73, 396, 344 8,737,443 | 63,658,901 
96,008,498 | 14,132,568 | 21,870,930 
33,635,982 | 12,056,950 | 21,579,012 
66,686,208 | 6,883,561 | 59,802,647 
49,548,760 | 8,717,458 | 40,831,302 
44, 856, 715 8,682,447 | 30,174,268 
34,042,420 | 19,508,187 | 14,539,283 
66,980,977 | 13,696,793 | 53,284,184 
31,177,050 7,992, 709 | 23, 184,341——— a- 
590,374 | 26,246,234 34, M0 |. eee 
583, 831, 117 |............ 


This is unquestioned proof that in a period of sixteen years dur- 
ing which we did not coin silver we lost $583,831,117. It is true 
that gold was at a discount all that time, and that. of course, is 
one reason why we lost PE I now give a table which I have 
prepared, showing that ing the twelve years of silver coinage 
we ed $165,254,995 of gold. Bear in mind that during that 
twelve years we coined silver to the amount of $382,318,867, an 
annualaverage of $31,859,905.58. "The table is as follows: 


Table showing the value of gold coin and bullion imported into and exported 
from the United Gate fon isn to 1890, while the silver-coinage act was in 
orce. 


Excess of | Excess of 
imports 


1289 —————— —i3q $919,861 | $1, 623,266 

1879... 4,587,014 | 5,624, 948 

1880 3,639,025 | 80,758,396 

18K1 2,565,132 | 100,081, 259 

1882 82, 587,480 | 34,377,054 

1883 11, 600,888 | 17,734, 149 

1884 41. 081,957 | 22, 851,317 | $15,250, 60 
1885. 8,477,892 | 26,691, 696 . 

1886 ... 42,952,191 | 20,743,349 | 22,208,842 . 
1887 9,701,187 | 42,910,001 

1888 ... 18,376,294 | 43,934,317 

1889... 59,952,285 | 10,284,858 

K 17,950,193 | 13,097,146 

July 1 to 14, 1890... 1,396,876 802, 454 


From April to June 30. 
Now, to show how thoroughly this was the free-coinage period 


of our country, I will call attention to the fact that during this 
twelve years we coined more silver than during the remaining 
ninety-four years of the existence of our Government under the 
Constitution, our entire silver coinage during those ninety-four 

being only $329,665,546.25, an annual a of $3,507,080.25. 
This shows that during the period to which I have alluded our 
average annual silver coinage was ten times as great as during the 
other years of our history. 

With the numerous evidences of the beneficence of silver coin- 
age before us, the Republican in 1890 repealed the silver- 
coinage law of 1878 and enacted the disgraceful bullion law called 
the Sherman Act. This mopped the coinage of silver, and gold 
immediately commenced to leave our country just as it did prior 
to the of the silver-coinage act. l now present a table 
which I have prepared showing the exports and imports of gold 
from July 1, 1890, the time of the repeal of the coinage law, to 
July 1, 1895. The table is as follows: 


Table showing value of gold coin 3 and imported into 
the United States during the years 1890 to and ing excess of exports 
over imports during those years. 


Year ending June 30— 
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This shows that during the five years since the repeal of the 
beneficent and wise silver-coinage act of 1878 we have lost $189,- 
276,738 of gold. But the real condition is worse than that, because 
during that time we have exchanged interest-bearing bonds for 
$182,000,000 of gold to replenish the constantly diminishing gold 
in the Treasury, and it is contended that most of this came 
from Europe; so that during this period of legislation which 
Democrats denounced we have lost gold to an amount exceeding 
$300,000,000; and most of this has been lost since the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman Act, on November 1, 1893. I 
predicted such a result in my speeches upon that bill. 


GOLD GONE TO EUROPEAN TREASURIES. 
I will now present a table showing that the gold we have lost 
since November, 1893, has gone to European banks. 


Table showing amount in eight principal banks of Europe at the 
C prias bant af MOD = 


1111 op presenta 


1,144, 640, 420 


LOSS OF GOLD TO THE TREASURY SINCE SILVER DEMONETIZATION, 

I will now present a table which I have prepared showing the 
gain of net gold to the Treas during the 3 period, 
1878 to 1890; also the loss of gold from July 4, 1890, to November 
1, 1893; also the loss from November 1, 1893, to the present time. 
FFC Treasury during 


the silver-coinage period, 
and the loss of gold since enactment of the law of July 14, 1890, repealing 


Loss of gold ry from November 1, 1893, to date.......... Y, 
Loss ury the act of July 14, 1890, which re- 
pealed the silver-coinage law LL c eee rere 341,612, 094 


On February 1, 1896, the outstanding obligations payable in coin, 
any or all of which may be presented at any time e redemption, 
were as follows: 
United States 


559, 053, 922 

I have included the national-bank currency in the above because 

is currency can be presented at the counters of the national 

banks for zo Ha tion, or it can be presented in the reserve city 
where the banks located out of cities keep their accounts. 


These reserve banks would of necessity redeem the national- 
bank currency in either greenbacks or gold or standard silver dol- 
lars, but practically they would redeem them in either green- 
backs or gold, because there are only $56,629,676 standard silver 
dollars in circulation, and nearly all of these are in the hands of 
the people and not in possession of the banks, 


INEVITABLE ALTERNATIVES. 


It must be clear to anyone that if we continue to pay out gold 
when these ier. rege are presented (any one of which can be 
just as iri ue in silver) this drain upon the gold in the 
Treasury wil never cease. The one way to stop it is to provide 
for silver coinage and pay the obligations in silver as is authorized 
by law. If we do not do this, it can only be sto by retiring 
the entire $559,000,000 of obligations, and this would bring about 
such a contraction of the currency as would cause a distress never 
before ienced by the American people. These p itions 
can not denied. I call upon any member of this House to 
attempt tó controvert them. ess may resort to makeshift 
after makeshift, but they will finally find that we are reduced to 
one or other of the two alternatives which I have announced. 

Mr. DINGLEY says: 


Th le of this in 
tion of any policy which will deprive us of geld no es consentito theoadop- 
Irespectfully ask if the evidence I have produced does not show 


thatthe Senate bill will tend to bring gold to us and not to deprive 
us of that metal? e 
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During all this period of twelve years of the existence of the 
silver-coinage law of 1878 the gold in the gold dollar was worth 


on an ave about 20 per cent more than the silver in the silver 
dollar, and the Gresham law, alaw or principle the force of which 
I fully admit, was constantly acting upon our gold and driving it, 
or tending to drive it, in a steady current from our shores; but 
this driving force of the Gresham law during the twelve years' 
existence of the silver-coinage law of 1878, was met, counteracted, 
and overcome by a force so far exceeding the strength of the 
Gresham law as to more than meet and neutralizé its power, and 
that force was the energizing effect of the silver-coinage law of 
1878 


This law told the world that this, the greatest silver-producing 
country of the world, had entered upon a field of bimetallism. 

The owners of money throughout the world knew that this law, 
if executed in good faith, would practically double the money of 
ultimate redemption in the United States. 

'The businessmen of this country and the moneyed men of other 
countries who invest in the United States believed that a law en- 
acted by so nearly a unanimous vote would be executed in good 
faith by the executive branch of the Government, and they be- 
lieved that it would energize every industry and cause all prod- 
ucts and all other property to rise in value. 

This presented a most inviting field for the investor, and almost 
immediately after the passage of that law the falling prices and 
lethargy which had characterized our history since 1873 under- 
went a change. Industries of all kinds were inaugurated; labor 
was all employed and wages were increased; property took a steady 
rise, and an era of great pure and prosperity commenced. 

If I had time I would show the effect of demonetization and re- 
monetization upon all kinds of property, but it will sufficientl 
illustrate my argument to show the effect upon the leading rail- 
road stocks as quoted in the New York market. 


GREAT PROSPERITY FOLLOWS COINAGE ACT OF 1878. 


In order to show at a glance the marvelous decrease in the value 
of property caused by the demonetization of silver in 1873 and 
the phenomenal increase in values by the partial remonetization 
of silver in 1878, I ask the attention of Congress to the following 
figures taken from the Financial Review of 1882, published under 
the shadows of Wall street, New York. A 

I place in the first column the selling price of the principal rail- 

stocks just prior to the demonetization of silver in February, 
1873. In the second column I put the selling price of the same 
railroad stocks after the people had realized the baneful effects of 
the iniquitous act of 1873. I then put in a third column the sell- 
ing price of the same stocks after the country began to feel the 

ect of the restoration of silver by the act of 1878. 


Albany and Susquehanna ......... 
Giisase and Alton 


Sale 


Non Ses Re es eie BESEN SSIs SIRs 


SSSSSASSSSSEAASSENTESSSASES 


These figures show that the demonetization of silver in 1873 
caused the withdrawal of money from the markets and a fall in 
the value of all kinds of property. It shows that railroad stocks 
fell in many cases to a mere fraction of their value prior to 1873 


and it also shows after the remonetization of silver in 1878 all 
roperty rose in a remarkable degree in value. Itisno doubt true 
that the prices of these stocks were affected in some degree by 


other causes than the demonetization and remonetization of silver, 
but I insist that that was by far the most potent of all influences 
that bore upon them. 

Other things besides stocks were affected in the same way. 
Wheat sold for $2.25 a bushel just prior to February, 1873, and 
after 1873 fell as low as 83 cents a bushel, and after the remone- 
tization of silver it rose, selling as high as $1.59 a bushel. 

We have seen that cotton was 26 cents just priorto demonetiza- 
tion and that it fell to 8} cents after the demonetization, although 
the slight increase in the crops was by no means equal to the 
increased demand. 

Now, after the remonetization of silver, cotton rose to 124 cents 
in the face of the fact that crops increased from 4,800,000 bales 
in 1876-77 to 6,992,234 bales in 1882-83. 

This is another proof of the detrimental effects of demonetization 
of silver and the energizing and beneficial effects of its remoneti- 
zation. [Applause.] 

I think the unquestioned evidences which I have presented not 
only Aud refute Mr. DINGLEY’s argument that silver coinage will 
cause gold to leave our country, but also prove precisely the con- 
trary. The fall in prices after demonetization in 1873 shows that 
this caused money to be withdrawn from investments and from 
this country, and also shows that the silver-coinage act of 1878 
caused money to come to this country to seek investment. 

The reason why silver coinage caused gold to come to our coun- 
try is perfectly clear to any man who has given this subject proper 
investigation and study. The enactment of the silver-coinage act 
of 1878 informed the world that the United States had adopted the 
policy of coining substantially her entire silver product into stand- 
ard silver dollars, which were to be receivable in payment of all 
dues and debts. This was understood to mean that silver was to 
be treated the same as gold, and that the money of ultimate re- 
demption was to be doubled, and every moneyed man in the world 
understood that this would cause a rise in the value of all prod- 
ucts and property, or, which is the same thing, a fall in the value 
of money. This of necessity caused everyone who had money to 
seek to invest it in property or in manufacturing and other enter- 
prises. 'This of necessity energized every industry, and money 
was sentto America to enjoy a profitable investment in enterprises 
and the general enhancement of property. During this twelve 
years of silver coinagethe value of silver in the silver dollar was on 
anaverage worthin the markets aboutthree-fourths as muchas the 
gold in the gold dollar, and therefore the Gresham law was con- 
stantly working with full force on all the gold in the country, and 
the reason why it did not cause gold to leavethe country was that 
the energizing effect of silver coinage upon our industries was 
such and the profit in all investments was so great that all the 
force of the Gresham law was overcome, and the current of gold 
was toward our country and not from it. 


ANOTHER MISTAKE OF MR. DINGLEY AS TO EFFECT OF SILVER COINAGE. 


After stating that the value of 3711 grains of fine silver bullion 
would be substantially the same as the silver when coined into a 
standard silver dollar, the distinguished gentleman makes the as- 
sertion that it follows that if we enacted a silver-coinage law gold 
would not be brought to our mints for coinage, and that even the 
gold already coined would be withdrawn from use as money, and 
gold bullion and coined gold would become merchandise. 

Mr. DiNGLEY'S language was: 

It must be conceded that under free and unlimited coinage of private silver 
bullion there could be no material difference in market value between 371 
grains of fine silver in the form of bullion before coinage and 3714 grains o; 
silver coined into a standard silver dollar. 

Mr. DINGLEY also stated in his speech: 


It is idle to claim that if the mints of the United States could be opened to 
the free coinage of silver on the of 16 to 1 the old relative value of sil- 
ver jane gold which existed before these new conditions came in would be 
res " 

These two assertions by Mr. DINGLEY show that his contention 
m that unlimited silver coinage would not enhance the value of 
silver. 

On the contrary, we insist that if our Government coined and 
treated silver the same as gold, the silver in the silver dollar 
would rise in value, and as the discrimination in favor of gold 
would cease and gold would no longer be the only money of ulti- 
mate redemption, the value of the silver in the silver dollar and 
em of the gold in the gold dollar would rapidly approach each 
other. 

MR. DINGLEY'S ARGUMENT REFUTED BY HISTORY. 

Now, Mr. DINGLEY seeks to combat this position, and, contra: 
to all precedents and teachings of history, asserts that it woul 
follow that no gold would be brought to our mints. His words 
were: 


Tt follows from this that gold would not be brought to our mints for coin- 
age on the basis of regarding 1 ounce of gold as the equivalent in coinage of 
only 16 ounces of silver— 


And he insists this would be the result unless this coinage 
doubled the value of silver as measured by gold. And unless this 
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result was attained, which he contends would not be possi=e, Mr. 
DINGLEY says: 


Gold would not be taken to our mints for coinage, and even that alread 
coined would be withdrawn from use as money, and bah gold bullion an: 
coined gold would become merchandise and be sold and exported as such. 


A BRAND-NEW SCARECROW. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is a brand-new scarecrow which the gold- 
standard advocates have thrust upon the people, and it is as fal- 
lacious and unfounded and untrue as their many other arguments 
and assertions which they make to substantiate their position. 
In utter refutation of this position taken by Mr. DINGLEY I ap- 
peal to n paa experience. 

In 1877 the House passed a free silver Gasa $ law, and in 1878 
alaw which was substantially a free-coinage law was enacted by 
Congress. Now,if the gentleman was correct in the statement 
that the passage of a free-coinage law would have the effect to 
stop gold being carried to the mints, then that law of 1877 and 
1878 would have stopped gold being carried to the mints for coin- 
age; but quite the contrary. The a 18 the passage of 
that law the coinage of gold in the United States was but $43,999,- 
864, while in the year after the passage of the law it rose to 
$62,308,279, and the next year to $96,850,890. So that the very re- 
verse took place, and instead of gold not being carried to the 
mints it was carried to the mints in increased ratio. 

Itis true that in 1883 and 1884 there was a falling off in the coin- 

e of gold, but the reason for that was that there was a falling 

in the production of gold, and the additional reason that the 
demand for gold for the arts was so largely increased that in 1883 
$14,458,000 and in 1884 $14,500,000 was used for the arts in the 
United States, and the gentleman will see from the Report of the 
Director of the Mint that every dollar of gold produced in Amer- 
ica after the passage of the free-silver laws of 1877 and 1878, that 
was not used in the arts, was carried to the mints for coinage. 

The fact that the law of 1878 provided for the annual coinage 
of nearly $40,000,000 of silver of necessity largely occupied the 
capacity of our mints, and therefore very naturally, to some ex- 
tent, impeded gold coinage; but it appears that even this impedi- 
ment was overcome and gold coinage rapidly increased. 

THE REFUTATION COMPLETE. 

I respectfully ask the gentleman from Maine, does he want any 
more thorough refutation of his statement than that? I can easily 
add additional evidence. If the logic of the gentleman is correct, 
that the coinage of silver would prevent the coinage of gold, then 
by the same logic a law which repeals a silver-coinage law and 
demonetizes the metal would cause a great increase in the coinage 
of gold; but we find on examination that when we demonetized 
silver in 1873 gold coinage did not increase, but actually decreased. 
In 1873 we coined $57,032,747.50 in gold. The year after demone- 
tization, instead of the gold coinage rising, it fell to $35,254,630, 
and the next year it fell to $32,951,940. e thus see that Mr. 
DiNGLEY is refuted on all sides. 

Gold-standard advocates tell us that the gold, silver, and paper 
money which now exists in the United Statesis much greater than 
it was during the period of great prosperity from 1850 to 1861. I 
do not doubt this; but no one denies that, notwithstanding this 
large increase, nearly all of it is concentrated in the banks of New 
York and other large cities. 

CAUSE OF MONEY FAMINE IN RURAL SECTIONS. 

'The money in the rural sections has been gradually decreasin 
until there is a money famine in all therural sections of the Uni 
States. The reason forthisis apparent to everyone, and toremedy 
this unnatural condition is the effort of the Democratic party. 
Prior to 1861 the States of the entire Union in exercising their 
soverign power enacted banking laws, which were gradually im- 

roved and perfected. Under this system banks were established 
all parts of the United States, the vault of each bank being the 
point of issue and redemption of its currency. The consequence 
was that the financial and business needs of every locality deter- 
mined the amount of currency which was issued by the banks of 
each section of our land. When the war commenced, Congress en- 
acted what are called thenational bankinglaws. They wereframed 
and dictated by the moneyed men and the bankers of New York, 
who took special pains to so frame the laws as to give them the 
monopoly of banking and the substantial control of the money of 
the United States. By these laws all bankers other than national 
bankers were prohibited from issuing any currency by the attach- 
ment of a penalty of 10 percentonevery dollarissued. This gave 
the national bankers the monopoly of issuing currency. ese 
men possessed vast amounts of personal property, and in order to 
give them the monopoly of borrowing from these banks they 
secured the enactment of a provision which prohibited national 
banks from loaning money unless it was secured by the kind of 
poss which they had and which the mass of the people did not 
ave. "This made it impossible for the great mass of our people of 
the United States, whose property consisted of land or other real 
estate, to borrow one dollar from the national banks, which under 
the law were the only banks of issue allowed to exist. This 


monopoly, of course, resulted in the northeastern moneyed men be- 
coming owners of substantially all the money and bonds issued 
by the Government. 

REPUBLICANS LEGISLATB FOR BONDHOLDERS AND CAPITALISTS. 

In 1869 the currency of the country was at a discount of 30 or 40 
per cent, and all bonds stated upon their face that they were pay- 
able in this currency. The bondholders were so powerful that in 
March, 1869, they induced a 5 Congress to enact a law 
stating that their currency bonds should be paid for in coin. At 
that time the silver in a silver dollar was worth as much and even 
more than the goldin a gold dollar, and therefore they did not des- 
pa the kind of coin that they were to receive; but, realizin 
that to reduce the amount of coin would enhance its value, in 1 
they again exercised their influence over Congress and secured the 
enactment of a law demonetizing silver, which, of course, en- 
hanced the value of gold and at the same time necessitated the 
payment of their bonds in that metal. The depression and distress 
which followed this enactment brought about a revolt, which re- 
sulted in the p of the silver-coinage laws of 1877 and 1878. 
At that time the House of Representatives was overwhelmingly 
Democratic, but this samemoneyed power induced the Republican 
Congress in July, 1890, to repeal this law, and from that time to 
this the struggle has continued between the moneyed power to 
maintain the gold standard and the people to restore bimetallism. 

It was this same influence which secured the repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman Act. Thismoneyed power has be- 
come po of substantially all the gold in the United States, 
and they are here insisting that this gold which they own, and 
which could be put into one large iron safe, shall be the money of 
ultimate redemption in the United States. 

ALL GOLD NOW CENTERED IN NEW YORK. 

I have heretofore illustrated how the financial legislation of the 
Republican paw has concentrated the wealth of the land in New 
York and other money centers. The bank clearings of New York 
City last week were $560,862,293, while the bank clearings of all 
the rest of the United States were only $439,044,111, and those of 
the South were absolutely insignificant. 

In this same line, the newspapers of to-day publish the list of 
the successful bidders for the $100,000,000 of bonds, showing that 
substantially all the gold in the United States is concentrated in 
New York, ton, and Philadelphia. The entire amount to be 
paid for the bonds is $111,378,836, and of this $97,196,477 is to be 
pa in the city of New York, while all the States south of the 

otomac and Ohio rivers only secured $196,600 of the bonds, for 
which they are to pay $222,086. In other words, New York City 
alone was able to purchase 450 times as much as all the States 
south of the Ohio and Potomac. 

The population of New York City is 1,515,301, while the popu- 
lation of the States south of the Potomac and Ohio is 18,327,704, 
more than 12 times the population of the city of New York, and 
therefore the gold per capita of New York City is 5,400 times the 

r capita in these Southern States, and this is the result of the 

ancial legislation which I denounce. 

A THREADBARE GOLD-STANDARD SCARECROW. 

The distinguished gentleman [Mr. DINGLEY], in referring to the 
Senate substitute, which provides for silver coinage, says: 

If this substitute should become law there is nota man in this country who 
has money to loan to the Government but would take alarm if such legisla- 
tion should be had at this time. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this is one of the threadbare scarecrows 
which the gold-standard men have been reiterating for the last 
twenty years. To show its utter fallacy I have only to state that 
less than five days ago the Senate of the United States by a very 
decided majority passed the substitute we are now considering, 
which provides for the free and unlimited coinage of silver and 
also provides that the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem 
obligations which are payable in— 
either gold or silver coins or both, not at the option of the holder, but exclu- 


sively at the option of the Treasury Department. 

Now, withthis decisive action of the highest branch of the law- 
making power of our country, wesee by this morning's paper that 
the People of the world are offering to buy $100, “000 of coin 
bonds ata premium of more than $11,000,000, and that the anxiety 
to take this loan is so great that 44,640 persons or syndicates have 
applied for the loan, and the total applications aggregate $558,- 
269,850. This shows conclusively that the enactment of this law 
would not alarm persons who have money to loan, and it is an 
overwhelming argument that the financial men of the world be- 
lieve as I do, that if this great and powerful Government enacts 
this law and reaffims the determination which was expressed in 
the Democratic platform of 1892— 

To hold to the use of both yes and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discrimination 
against either metal— 
it will establish and maintain a ity between gold and silver 
and cause the financial men of the world to be indifferent whether 
the payment of these bonds is made in one metal or the other. 
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During years of service with Mr. DiNGLEY I have been deeply 
impressed with his great learning and superb ability, and the fair- 
ness and logical trend of his arguments, and when we see that this 


distinguished man, the premier of the House of Representatives, 
has been betrayed into laying down as the premises upon which 
he based his argument a series of fallacies and unwarranted asser- 
tions, we naturally look in astonishment to find how such a phe- 
nomenon has been accomplished. 

Anyone who has watched the press of the Northeast during the 
last few years must have been forcibly impressed that some gigantic 

wer was exercising itself in an effort to convince the people of 
the United States that the interest of our country could be best 
served by the establishment of the gold-standard policy. 


GOLD STANDARD LITERARY BUREAU. 


Not willing to trust this matter to the influence of the great 
dailies of the Northern cities alone, the bankers and money monop- 
olists established what they denominated a reform club, the pur- 
pose of which is to publish documents in advocacy of the gold 
standard, which documents for the last two years have been 

ead all over the United States. I hold in my hand a report of 
the committee of the club, which is engaged in this work. We 
find by this report that prior to its publication they had distrib- 
uted 9,700,000 of these documents and were sending them out on 
an average of about 1,000,000 documents a month. It seems to 
me that this report shows that they have exercised every conceiv- 
able means which the use of money could by any ossibility exer- 
cise to influence public opinion in favor of the gold standard. 

1. They employ and pay public speakers. 

2. They send out what they call . periodicals. 

8. They advertise in newspapers throughout the country that 
~ this sound-currency literature will be supplied from the newspa- 

per offices free of dinis 

4. The supply, free of charge, any and all papers of the United 
States, which will accept them, br ide supplements of type and 
form similar to the papers to which they are sent, filled in with 
goid-standard arguments. . 

5. Plates containing gold-standard arguments are also sent to 
all the papers that will accept them. 

6. A special bureau is established which sers d & corps of con- 
tributors of articles advocating the gold standard. 

7. They have a cartoon bureau which distributes cartoons in- 


tended to be ar, ents for the gold standard. 

8. They then have a general distributing bureau to aid all the 
other bureaus. 

9. They ina te plans for conventions to pass resolutions in 


favor of the gold standard, and adopt any and all means to exer- 
cise influence over political conventions. 
These are only some of the methodsadopted by this bureau, and 
they express their determination to place the documents they have 
repared advocating the gold standard before every reader in the 
United States, and as everything distributed by them is prepared 
by men of the highest possible literary attainments, it is not sur- 
prising that they are so plausible as to deceive and mislead the 
general public, and therefore we are not surprised that they have 
misled as thoroughly an informed man as we all know Mr. 
DiNGLEY to be. 


COINING SILVER AND PAYING IT OUT THE SAME AS GOLD IS NOT BAD FAITH. 


The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DiNGLEY] had much to say 
about “honor and good faith," *‘discharging debts in inferior 
money," ** distrust in our good faith,“ honesty,” “straightforward 
dealing." bad faith," etc., repeating these expressions several 
times, the apparent effort being to create the impression that oppo- 
nents of the gold standard do not desire to act in good faith with 
the creditors of the Government. 

Let us look into the matter and see what the strictest good faith 
demands. There are two parties to these transactions, the people 
on the one side and the creditor on the other. We are the trus- 
tees of the people, and it is our duty to keep good faith with them, 
and as their agents it is our duty to keep good faith with their 
creditor, and see that he is paid every do to which he is enti- 
tled under,either the letter or the spirit of his contract. 

To give him less or to give him money less valuable than is due 
him under the contract would not be honest; and on the other 
hand we would be dishonest to the people to pay the creditor more 
than was due, or to give him more valuable money than was nom- 
inated in the contract. 

Let us examine the tenor of the contract. The contract which 
the creditor presents designates that it is payable in coin. 


THE MATTHEWS RESOLUTION FOR SILVER. 


A few days before the of the silver-coinage act of 1878, 
by a two-thirds vote in both Houses, Congress adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives serpere eg it r 
That all the bonds of the United States issued, or authorized to be issu 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited, are payable, prin 


and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver 
dollars, of the coin: of the United States, containing 412} grains each of 
bec RERUM 
the public faith, nor in Gevogation of the rights of the public — — yo 

Mr. Carlisle voted for the resolution and was one of its strong 
advocates. This certainly shows that every man who has come 
into possession of a Government obligation since 1878 knew that it 
was redeemable in silver dollars. The bankers and moneyed men, 
however, contend that the Sherman law, enacted July 14, 1890, 
gave them a right to demand gold. . DINGLEY recites the ex- 
pression they rely upon, which is in these words: 

The established policy of the United States to maintain the two metals on 
a parity with each other upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be 
provided by law. 

I insist that if this stood alone, unqualified, it would not give 
them the right to demand gold. 


SHERMAN LAW AS IT REALLY Is. 


The expression, as it really stands in the law, is as follows: 


That upon demand of the holder of any of the Treasury notes herein pro- 
vided for the Secretary of the Treasury shall, under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, redeem such notes in gold or silver coin, at discretion, it 
being the established policy of the United States to maintain the two metals 
on a parity with each other upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio as 
may be provided by law. 

It will be seen that the law expressly authorizes the Secretary 
of the Treasury to— 


redeem such notes in gold or silver coin at his discretion— 


but these controlling words are seldom, if ever, quoted or alluded 
to by gold-standard advocates. 


REPEAL LAW OF NOVEMBER 1, 1893. 


I wish also to call to the attention of those who assert that 
Congress has committed itself against the coinage of silver that 
the act of November 1, 1893, which repealed the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman Act, contained these words: 

And it is hereby declared to be the peter of the United States to continue 


and in the Na 
efforts of the 
of such a safe system of bim tai mal 
power of every dollar coined or issued by the United Statesin the markets 
and in the payment of debts. 


MR. DINGLEY'8 STATEMENTS SHOW THAT BIMETALLISM CAN BE MAINTAINED. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I will give another reason why bimetallism 
could be maintained, if we should now enact laws for the coinage 
of silver, which I think will ap to my friend, Mr. DINGLEY. 
The Report of the Director of the Mint for 1892, pages 56 and 57, 
says: 

rding to the revised fi, the ld" 
F areas ne ol 


World's production. 


It will therefore be seen that during the three TA prior to the 
meeting of the Republican national convention in 1892 the pro- 
duction of gold was less than two-thirds the production of silver. 
With that condition staring them in the face, the Republican 
party, of which our chairman, the very distinguished premier of 
this House [Mr. DiNGLEY], was a prominent member, declared 
with all possible emphasis in favor of silver coinage. 

= silver plank in the Republican platform of 1592 was in these 
words: 

SILVER AND CURRENCY. 


The American people, from condition and interest, favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money— 

These were their precise words, and the following language did 
not lessen the force of this pledge for bimetallism— 
with such restrictions and under such provisions, to be determined by legis- 
lation, as will secure the maintenance of the parity of the values of tbe two 


metals, so that the purchasing and debt-paying power of the dollar, whether 
of silver, gold, or paper, shall be at all times equal. 


Their candidate, President Harrison, in his letter of acceptance 
indorsed all that had been said by his party and used this em- 
phatic and unmistakable language: 

COINAGE AND CURRENCY. 
6 of the convention Ay favor of rer rn Soares, I think, 
C ‘Kean thoroughly eee the fred 
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coinage of silver at such a ratio to r e Vp equiti in Sev 
commercial uses of the two coined dollars would conduce to prosperity 
of all the great producing and commercial nations of the world. 


And the New York Tribune, in speaking of this plank of the 
Minneapolis platform, said: 
The declaration of the silver question is free from ambiguity. 


The Republicans realized that these propositions were so self- 
evident, and they so fully appreciated tbat the people would not 
support a party which did not subscribe to them, that they in- 
corporated in their campaign book a distinct announcement in 
favor of these principles. 

I read from the Republican Campaign Book, page 157: 

t 
E A Tb 
producers who would rob no man want more money, but good money. More 
poner. they believe, is required by the t growth of 


In the next paragraph, the same page, the book says: 
favored traction of th - 
22. Volens AA OLOA wii, wisn growling IONA, 
would involve a relative contraction. 

In the great anxiety of the Republican party to secure votes 
they proceed in the next paragraph of their campaign book to use 
these expressions. 1 

'The subhead of this paragraph is as follows: ** The Republican 
a bimetallic i 

'The book then says: 

Nine-tenths of the people are bimetallists. They want both money metals 
used. because they believe both needed to n world's commerce. 
The Republican party intelligently and honestly answers their wishes. 
President Harrison is & bimetallist, as his official and DM EM 


plainly show. The Republican platform declares for 
faithfully represents the course of the party. 

The Republican pledges in favor of silver in 1890 were quite as 
emphatic as they were in 1892. From page 19 of the Republican 
campaign book of 1890 I read as follows: 

In its last national platform the Republican party declared this doctrine: 

“The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as 
money, condemns the policy of the Democratic Admmistration in its 
efforts to demonetize silver." 


AN UNANSWERABLE ARGUMENT FOR SILVER. 


Now, bear in mind that these declarations and pledges of Mr. 
DINGLEY’s party to the poopie; in which he heartily joined, for 
the equal coinage of both gold and silver, were e ata time 
when the gold production of the world was less than two-thirds 
the production of silver. Now, the distingui gentleman tells 
us that the production of gold this year will be $250,000,000, while 
we know the production of silver will be but little, if any, more 
than $200,000,000. 

Mr. DiNGLEY'S language was 
forte Ping from 118,000,000 £n 1850 to $506,00,000 in 1809. with the probability 
that the ng orti cn this year will reach $250,000,000. a pro y 

Mr. DiNGLEY also added that this production 

Is almost twice the production of any year of the Californian period. 


Now, if Mr. DiNGLEY felt justified in promising the people bi- 
metallism by the free coinage of both gold and silver when the 
production of silver was nearly double that of gold, how can he 
state that free coinage of both metals would not give us bimetal- 
lism when the relative production of gold and silver is reversed 
and the production of gold is now one-quarter more than the pro- 
duction of silver. I think this is a very complete compliance with 
our distinguished premier’s demand— 


That we present tothe eee te ds on which we assume 
that silver coinage will result in giving us rs sah — 


PLEDGES OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY FOR SILVER. 


Having shown that the pledges of the Republican party bind 
them in bonor to support Simetallism, I will now show that the 
pledges of the Democracy bind them with double—yes, even 
eble—force to vote for and sustain bimetallic legislation. 
The Democratic Campaign Book for 1890, page 374, says: 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY ON SILVER. 


The records of the Fifty-first Congress show that the Democratic Senators 
and Representatives are practically a unit in support of the free and un- 
limited coinage of the white metal. 

The Democratic platform of 1884, reaffirmed in 1888, spoke as follows on the 


coinage: 
izd We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constitu- 
tion, and a circulating medium convertible into such money without loss.” 
The 3 platform of 1885 spoke thus: 
“The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as 


money.“ 

The meaning of these declarations can be best learned from the history of 
silver-coinage measures in Con E 

In all its years of power the law to 
monetize silver, but constantly and unceasingly maintained its free and 
unlimited co e from 1792 to 1873, when the 1 
majority in both Houses of Congress, and having all departments of the Gov- 
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manat abe law in February prohibi the coinage of the standard 
silver d. y ems 


In November, 1877, a Democratic House of tatives enacted a free 
Silver coinage which went to its grave in a Republican Senate. 

The book then proceeds to give the yote upon silver, showing 
that the Democratic vote in the House in 1877 was 97 votes for the 
free coinage of silver and only 10 against it. Various other votes 
upon the silver question are then given, including the vote of 
June 7, 1890, at Ere time the House gave a direct vote upon the 
question of free coinage. The Democrats in the House were 
almost solid for free coinage, only 13 Democrats voting S Ad 
the bill, and all of them were promptly retired to private life. 

Among those who voted for free 825 8 I re Breckinridge 
of Arkansas, Breckinridge of Kentucky, um, Caruth, CATCH- 
anae a. . of DIL earn 5 of 

entucky, Montgomery, Oates, O’F err uthwaite, Springer, 
Stone of Kentucky, TUCKER, TURNER of Georgia, WASHINGTON, 
and the distinguished gentleman from West Virginia, Mr. Wilson. 

With this ov wering expression of the Democracy in favor of 
free coinage in the minds of the people, the election of 1890 
took place and resulted in the great Democratic victory which gave 
this House 150 Democratic majority. 

This vote in favor of free coinage was made a very prominent 
feature in the campaign. It was made very noticeable in the cam- 
paign books, and it was regarded as a declaration and pledge on 
the part of the Democracy for free coinage. 

Two years later, in 1892, the Democratic 
fore the le on the positive declaration in 
coinage of silver. 

The platform promised the people— 


8 of both gold and silver without discriminating against either 
me 


The only conditions imposed were that— 

The dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal, intrinsic, and 
exchangeable value. 

This plank of our platform closes with these words: 


We insist upon this policy as ly necessary for the tection of the 
farming and nb — hoy on most Antenska vi tita of traa 
money and a fluctua’ currency. 


THIRTY-ONE STATE PLATFORMS FOR SILVER. 

Not only did the Democratic em promise the people free 
silver, but in addition to that, thirty-one States, in their conven- 
tions, adopted free-silver platforms, and substantially all of the 
Congressional districts which expressed themselves on the subject 
were emphatic for free coinage. The New York Tribune of June 
21, 1892, refers to this subject in these words: 


Behind Cleveland is a party which in the last three years has declared for 
free silver in thirty-one State platforms, and in two Congresses has voted 
for free-silver bills with substantial unanimity. 

One of those thirty-one States was the State of Alabama, which 
in the State convention e: itself unequivocally for silver. 


again went be- 
vor of the free 


Lent from the fourth p. of the Alabama State platform of 
1892. 
That the ocratic its condemnation of the 


Dem pr of Alabama expresses 
oa party_for their administration of the finances of the country, 
under which the demand of the people for a sufficient circulating medium 
has been ignored, and silver has been driven from its time-honored and 
rightful place and uses under ution e w 
ightful pl d der the Constitution of the United States, where it 
was maintained so long as our party had controlof the national legislation. 


Every public man knows that in 1873, when the Republican 
party was in control of every branch of the Government, that 
party demonetized silver. Every public man knows that after 
the Democratic House had, in 1877, passed a free silver coinage 
bill at 16 to 1, the bill was defeated in a ublican Senate. 

The bill I refer to the House on November 5, 1877, just 
twenty days after the meeting of that Congress and one week 
after the committees were appointed. 

It was passed by the Democratic party, such grand Democrats 
as Blount, Carlisle, Forney, Sunset Cox, Garth, Herbert, Kelly, 
cue R. Q. MILLS, and voting for and supporting the 


ANOTHER GOLD STANDARD ERROR. 
Mr. DiNGLEY then speaks of— 
dt change in the conditions of mining causing the remarkable decline of 
ver. 


He then puts in a subhead, ‘‘ The overshadowing cause of silver 
decline,” and says: 

It is this abnormal increase in the production of silver. 

VALUE OF GOLD INCREASED—SILVER HAS NOT DECLINED. 

The gentleman is wrong when he tells us that silver has fallen 
in value. I have prepared tables showing the production of sil- 
ver and its value in 1873, 1892, 1893, and-1894, and the same with 
regard to the staple products of America,and these tables show 
that the increase in the production of silver has been less than 
that of any of the staples, and the decrease in price of silver has 
been also less than that of any of these staples, showing conclu- 
sively that silver has not en in value, but that gold has in- 
creased in value. 
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Table showin: 


increase in eod ion of silver and various other staple Ameri- 
can products from. 1873 to 1892, 


eir value in 1873 and 1592, also their value in 


1892 com with that of 1873. 


Production| Production. 
Articles, in 1873. in 1892, 


Bilver..... ounces..| 27,050,000 58, 000, 000 
Cotton ...... bales..| 2,974,351 9,035,319 
Pig iron tons. 2, 500, 963 9,157,000 
Steel rails. . do. 115,192 1,551, 844 
CIR SL do 50,512, 000 150, 505, 745 
Wheat ...bushels..| 281,24, 700 *611, 780, 000 
IDOL eae do 132, 274, 000 2, 112, 892, 000 
Wool ..... pounds. 154, 000,000 296, 000, 000 


1801. 


In order to refute the statement that the fall in values has been 
caused by excess in production, I have prepared another table 
showing the production of these articles in the United States, so 
far as I could get the data, for the years 1892, 1893, and 1894. The 
table also shows the value in 1892 and the value in 1894; also, the 
percentage of yalue in 1894 to what it was in 1892. 


Table showing production of silver and various other staple American products 
in 1892, 1893, and 1894 and their values in 1892 and 1894; also their value in 1894 
as compared with that of 1892. 


Value 

in 1804 

Production Production Production Value | Value | com- 

in 1892. in 1893. in 1894. in 1892. in 1894. pared 

with 

1892, 

Per ct. 
Silver ..... OZ.. 58,000, 60, 000, 49, 500, 000, E 874 Les 08 
Cotton .bales.. 9, 085, 31 6,717,142) 7,527, 211 35.85 . 00 83 
iron.tons.. 9, 157, ( 7,124, 52 6, 657, 388) 15.75 11.50 73 
l1 rails.do.- 1,551, 844 1, 135, 458 1,014, 034) 30.00 22.00 73 
OM do. 150,505, 745 162,770,1 148, 000,000) 2.50 2.20 91 
Wheat bush. *611,780,000  395,131,725| 460,267,416) .62 .53 85 
eee d0..|*2,112, 802, 000 1, 619, 496, 1311, 212,770,052) 39 „4l 105 
Wool..... Ibs eee 308, 000, 000 298,057,884 30 14 46 

* 1891. 


One reason why money has been hoarded and prices have declined 
since the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act is 
that every step taken by this Government which helps to fasten 
upon this country the gold standard has a tendency to reduce the 
amount of money of ultimate redemption, which must lower 
prices; and when this tendency exists, all those who have money 
see that its e, poner will increase, and therefore their 
interest is best served by holding and hoarding, instead of in- 


vesting. 
ANOTHER GOLD-STANDARD ERROR. 


The gentleman from Maine then states: 


It is significant in this connection to recall that the United States has used 
five times as much silver as money in the seventeen years since 1878 as it used in 
— first seventy years of the existence of this Government under the Consti- 
~tution. 


This is another of the many errors into which the gold-standard 
men have fallen and which they reiterate as a standard antisilver 
argument. If they had taken the trouble to look into the history 
of our country, they would have found that during the first sev- 
enty years of our Government we did not depend upon American 
silver. In fact, during that period our entire silver co e was 
$122,832,462, and the entire production of silver of the United 
States was only $1,500,000, and the silver money of the United 
States was almost entirely foreign silver. 

In 1847 the Secretary of the Treasury estimated the amount of 

ie in the country at $120,000,000, and as this was before the 

very of gold in California,the most of this was silver and 
was mostly foreign silver, and this $120,000,000 of course only in- 
cluded the ie which was visible and could not include that in 
the hands of the people, of which no account could betaken. 'The 
excess of foreign coins over those from our mints was so t that 
contracts for payment of money very frequently sti ted that 
the payment was to be in so many Spanish milled dollars, and the 
statutes of some of our States also mention Spanish milled dollars 
as the money in which contracts were to be liquidated. Now, 
all this Spanish money was used,and it shows that the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] was fearfully in error when he 
stated that the United States has used five times as much silver 
in the seventeen years since 1878 as it used in ‘the first seventy 
years of the existence of our Government. If he had used the 


word oe instead of “used” he would have been practically 
correct. 
ANOTHER ERRONEOUS GOLD-STANDARD ARGUMENT. 


The distinguished gentleman [Mr. DINGLEY] also says: 


The suggestion that France compels the holders of the French paper cure 
rency to sometimes accept silver in > ede payment, at least, of notes presented 
for redemption, and yet preserves the parity of these notes with gold. over- 
looks the fact that it is not the Government of France that issues circulatin 
notes, but a corporation distinct from the Government, known as the 
of France, which maintains a coin reserve of nearly $634,900,000 (of which 
nearly $355,000,000 is gold) against a note circulation of only $675,000,009. 


In reply to this I will say that the liabilities of our Treasury 
Department, which are payable in coin, are much less than this, 
and if we had adopted the same policy which is acted upon in 


France the gold in our Treasury would have far exceeded that 
which is now held by France. 
At the end of Mr. Cleveland's first term the net gold 
in the Treasury wasn. sooo Ne He RT Se PRAA $197,874, 499 
Received from sale of bonds 182, 000, 000 
Received from bank anane Ee 10, 000, 000 
And the amount the Treasury is now receiving from 
the late bond sale. SET 111, 378, 836 
Gill! A E N A a C A RS 501, 253, 258 


And I very much fear that under our policy in a few months 
Due dem be another cry that the Treasury reserve is being ex- 
usted. 


FRANCE MAINTAINS HER GOLD RESERVE BY A METHOD CONTRARY TO THAT 
ADOPTED BY THE UNITED STATES. 

The reason why France is able to maintain this reserve of 
$385,000,000 of gold is that the holders of Me paige know that 
when they present them the AY silver and not gold; and the 
reason we have lost nearly ,000,000 of gold is that holders of 
our obligations, which are payable in either gold or silver, know 
they will be unjustly favored and given gold for obligations which 
the law authorizes the Secretary to pay in silver. And yet in the 
face of these facts, which are known to the whole world, our dis- 
chor chairman, the gentleman from Maine, tells us that 

ance— 


Maintains her full legal-tender silver at a parity with gold precisely as the 
Government of the United States maintains our silver. 


Now, I assert, and ces ken in the House knows, that we main- 
tain our parity by a method exactly contrary to the one adopted 
or the Frenchnation. France maintains her parity by honoring 

ilver and treating silver precisely as that nation treats gold. We, 
onthe contrary, exercise all the powers of our Government in 
discriminating in favor of gold and against silver, and then we 
maintain the parity hr selling bonds for gold, thus mortgaging 
the earningsof honest bread earners for years to come. Including 
the present loan, we will, for this p alone, during only two 
years, have incurred an obligation for interest amounting to 
1 P RM, and both principal and interest amounting to $506,- 

Mr. BOATNER. Would it interrupt the gentleman if I were 
to ask him a question at this point? i 

Mr: W. ER. I will answer it with pleasure. 

Mr. BOATNER. Can you inform us whether France gave any 
pledge to redeem pue circulation, such as the greenbacks or the 
silver certificates 

Mr. WHEELER. It has six hundred and seventy-five millions 
e paper 5 and they pay it in coin, silver or gold, as 

ey see fit. 

Maa TUCKER. But is not that the circulation of the Bank of 
ance? 

Mr. WHEELER. I will explain that. 

Mr. BOATNER. The question I wanted to ask of my friend, 
if he had any knowledge on the subject, is whether the French 
Government has not retired all of its pledged obligations, so that 
inen pe N of this class that may be presented for re- 

emption 

Mr. WHEELER. Well, but even if that be so, I submit to my 
friend that this very paper circulation which is issued by the 
Bank of France has the same relation to that country as our notes 
and obligations have to ours. The gentleman’s argument is that 
the $675,000,000 of French paper currency, to which the gentleman 
from Maine referred, is not issued by the French treasury itself, 
but hy ane Bank of France, and therefore the gentleman contends 
that the action of the Bank of France in paying out gold and sil- 
ver at its discretion is no reason to justify the United States in 
adopting the same plan. Now, the gentleman himself has insisted, 
and all the gentlemen who advocate the gold standard insist, that 
the United States Treasury has, under the laws which now exist, 
become a banking institution, as they say our Treasury is j 


ust 
like the Bank of France, and that being the case, it follows that 
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the system nd te by the Bank of France is applicable in all 


ts to our Treasury. 4 
we had retained in the Treg the gold which was in it 
when Mr. Cleveland turned over the ernment to Mr. Harrison 
and added to it the $182,000,000 which we have obtained by selling 
bonds since, we would have more gold in our Treasury than 
France has in hers. x 
Mr. BOATNER. Will it interrupt the gentleman to ask him 


a question right there? 

Mr. WHEELER. No, sir. : . 

Mr. BOATNER. If France, by the ure of River DATHAER 
sustains it at a parity, why can not Mexico, Japan, a, and 
other silver-using countries, which pay it altogether, maintain 
itata Dd in those countries? 

Mr. ELER. Because those countries are what are called 
silver countries, and they do not pay out any gold at all. France 
is a bimetallic country, and that is what we want to be. Wedo not 
want to adopt the à an of Japan, China, or Mexico. Isay that 
we ought to adopt the plan of nce, a plan which meets the full 
approval of the gentleman from Maine, a plan which I am confi- 
dent would establish us on a bimetallic system. Y A 

Mr. BOATNER. Yes; but the gentleman will admit that his 
argument is that the United States discredits silver by refusing 
to pay it out. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOATNER. And thereby discriminates against it? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir. , 

Mr. BOATNER. And France, by paying it out only partially, 
you say does not discredit it; then why is it that the payment alto- 

ether in that money which is to give it an appreciation over gold 
ow is it that silver in all silver-using countries is exactly at the 
same disparity that it is everywhere else? 

Mr. ELER. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. BOATNER. How does the gentleman account for that? 
Mr. WHEELER. I account for it by saying that it is not true. 
My friend from Louisiana is mistaken in his premise. [Laughter.] 
Silver in all those countries has almost the same purchasing power 
that gold has in gold-standard countries. A 

The Secre of iculture tells us that the average price of 
wheat in the United States in 1893 was 54 cents, which of course 
meant gold. The same year the average price in India in silver, 
taking the average of twelve different localities, was 67 cents. 
We thus see that when the London merchant wishes to buy 
wheat he can buy silver with his gold and buy almost 2 bushels 
of wheat in India for the same money for which he can buy 1 
bushel in the United States. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman explain to the House 
the difference between the treatment of the United States and the 
treatment of France of silver as money? 

Mr. WHEELER. Iam sorry that the gentleman did not hear 
me. Iwasexplaining it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. What is the difference? 

Mr. WHEELER. The difference is that France pays out gold 
and silver at its option or discretion. We pay out gold in redemp- 
tion of obligations which the law says are payable either in silver 
or gold. 

. GROSVENOR. How long is it since France coined silver? 

Mr. WHEELER. The Latin Union was virtually dissolved in 
1876, and that is the date generally given; but France has coined 
a great deal of silver since that time. The report of the Director 
of the Mint shows that last year France coin 
as gold, and the French coinage prior to 1876 was very great. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. We have coined more than France in pro- 


portion to our gold. . 
Mr. WHEELER. I can not tell exactly what the amount of 
our gold is, but I think itis largely overestimated, because we 


see t houses like the Rothschilds and the Mor- 
have **cornered the gold of the world; and we also see that 

the gold to purchase the $100,000,000 of bonds came almost entirely 
from New York City. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. 
proposition entirely. 

MR. DINGLEY'8 ERROR AS TO THE EFFECT OF BIMETALLISM. 

Mr. WHEELER. The distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means then asserts: 

It is said that somehow or other, by the adoption of free coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1, we will furnish a fund for redemption. 


He then asks how the Government is to get such silver dollars, 


t one or two 


Ah, now you are getting onto another 


and says: 
Even with such , the only way the Government can get such silver 
dollars for its green -redemption fund is by issuing bonds. 


It will be seen here that Mr. DINGLEY assumes that we desire 
silver omnes only for the purpose of using the dollars so coined 
to redeem the greenbacks. 

No bimetallist has ever made any such su; tion. 
the Senate substitute, or if the Secretary 


If we enact 


the Treasury would 


half as much silver p 


commence now to pay out silver in payment for backs 
presented, which he a right to do, it would immediately stop 
the raid which is now being made on the Treasury. 

The only reason why the backs are now presented is that 
we have discriminated in favor of gold and made it more valu- 
able than silver, and the holders of greenbacks know that by 
demanding gold they can compel the Government to repeatedly 
issue bonds. 

Mr. DiNGLEY then tells us that the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury of February 4 shows that of the 353,000,000 silver dollars 
in the Tr , 346,000,000 are represented by outstanding silver 
certificates, leaving but 7,000,000 available to pay coin obligations. 

Mr. DINGLEY then says: 

Only 7,000,000 of silver dollars outside of thefund under the act of 1890 are in 
the to-day, belonging to it in such a way as to be made available for 
theredemption of the nbacks. Therefore what is pro is to disturb 
confidence in this country still more—to create the impression that we 
to repudiate something whether we door not—all because of simply $7 000.000: 
and every one of these silyer dollars can be used for other purposes, instead 
of greenbacks. 

Mr. DINGLEY speaks of increasing distrust, and says: 

a end of using these $7,000,000 for redemption purposes does not justify 
means. 


Mr. DINGLEY here tells Congress that the 
obtained by the bill before the House is simply to require the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to pay out these 7,000,000 silver dollars for 
the redemption of coin obligations. 


THE REAL PURPOSE OF BIMETALLISM. 


It is surprising that a gentleman of Mr. DixdLxx's learning and 
intelligence should make such an assertion. 'The advocates of 
bimetallism know it can only be accomplished by treating silver 
the same as gold, coining it the same as gold and paying it out 
for the redemption of coin Hoi gar the same as gold; in other 
words, complying with the pledge which is contained in the plat- 
form upon which this Administration was placed in power. 

The advocates of the bill as it passed the Senate believe that if 
the measure becomes a law it will finally have the effect of 
doubling the money of ultimate redemption, and that this would 
cause a rise in prices of all products of American toil and energize 
every industry in our land. 

VALUES AFFECTED BY AMOUNT OF MONEY. 


The history of the world shows that an increase in the amount 
of money of ultimate redemption in any country has the effect of 
increasing the value of all products and property; and that a reduc- 
tion in the amount of money of ultimate redemption has the effect 
to reduce the value of all products and property, is asserted in all 
works on political economy which have ever been published; and 
I believe that no one has ever denied this unquestioned truth. 

It rests upon the principle of PUPPI and demand. When the 
supply of money is small, the demand for it is such that it requires 
more property to procure it; and when the supply of money is 
large, the reverse of this proposition obtains. 

Mr. Cleveland fully izes the force of this unerring principle. 


papers sought to be 


, 


In his last message he said: 

Everyone who receives a fixed would find the dollar in his hand ruth- 
lessly scaled down to the point of bitter disappointment, if not to pinching 
privation. 


This means that silver coinage would result in reducing the 
urchasing power of a fixed salary; which, of course, means that 
it would cause products and all property to rise in value. Mr. 
Cleveland contends, however, that the reduced price which the 
gold-standard farmer receives for his products finds a com 
tion in the reduced price which pays for the articles he 3 

The experience of the farmer taught him the error of this 
contention. He makes 10 bales of cotton and 400 bushels of wheat. 
Under silver epe prior to 1873 he received $1,200 for his cotton 
and $700 for his wheat. He supports his family, educates one or 
more children at a first-class institute or college, sends the others 
to a neighboring school, pays his taxes, gives his family an annual 
excursion to a neighboring city, subscribes to his church, and lays 


up $300. 

Under the gold standard none of the expenses that I have men- 
tioned are materially reduced. 

He sells his 10 bales of cotton for $250 and his 400 bushels of 
wheat for$160. Instead of laying up $300, he falls behind about 
$1,000, and in two or three years his home is sold by the sheriff. 

Some farmers, seeing the inevitable fall in prices, took their 
children from school, and denied themselves and family all the 
comforts they had before enjoyed. But even with the utmost 
pinching andeconomy very few have been able to meet their annual 

nditure. 
hen Mr. Rothschild, a delegate to the Brussels conference 
was reminded of the effect of the single standard on the price of 
products he said: 
I hold that wheat at 30s. a quarter instead of 45s. is rather a blessing than 
otherwise. 
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Secretary Morton in a recent interview, in referring to the same 
subject, said, that he wanted the American dollar— 
to have the largest possible purchasing power. 


For the last two years Mr. Morton has been surrounded by people 
who draw fixed salaries, and no doubt their comforts would be 


increased just in m as the purchasing power of their sal- 
aries is enhan would evidently cause the wheat, cot- 
ton, corn, and other tot the farm to be sold at the least 
price possible, which means the utter destruction and ruin of the 
most valuable interests in our land. 


SILVER COINAGE BENEFITS FARMERS. 


Only yesterday Mr. Balfour, first lord of the British treasury, 
said (as it appears by a cable dispatch) that agriculture suffered 
doubly 3 3 t condition of the currency, and ex- 

that the reduced prices were largely 
ue to te Ertel 3 of gold which followed the de- 
monetization of silver. 

I quoted similar expressions in my last speech from the editor 
of the London Economist. He said: 
erem 8 se — crane dei teda a rr amd 3 = 

Mr. Nicholson, an eminent Englishman, said: 

of b; 
Be ote dei e is the — 7 that is com pes re 5 Manning 

The effect on eben applies in the same way to cotton and en- 
ables India to disastrously compete with us in 7 all markets in the 
sale of cotton goods, 


ALL GREAT STATESMEN WERE BIMETALLISTS. 


The atest statesmen that this country has produced, from 
Alexander Hamilton to that noble Roman, Allen G. Thurman, 
have insisted that the coinage of both gold and silver—bimetallism 
in its fullest sense—is essential to the interests of the people 
of this country. 

JEFFERSON, HAMILTON, WEBSTER, AND HUNTER WERE 


In 1791 Alexander Hamilton said: 


To annul the use of either of the metals as money is to x See the a. 
of circulating medium, and liable to all the objections wh 
— di the benefits of a full with the 23 


In February, 1792, Thomas Jefferson wrote to Hamilton: 
Iconcur with you that the unit must stand on both metals. 
Daniel Webster, in his t of December 1, 1836, said 


read from the Boston edition his speeches, Volume IV, page 

): 

Iam certainly of on, then, that gold and silver, at rates fixed by Con- 
constitute the VVV 


nor any State has authority to establish any 


Forty-three years ago Senator Hunter said: 


The mischief o to adopt but one 
of the metals as a standard of value. To adopt gold alone would di- 
minish the specie currency more than one-half, and the reduction the other 
way, should silver be taken as the only standard, would be large enough to 
prove highly disastrous to the human race.—R. M. T. Hunter, 1852. 


BLAINE, GARFIELD, AND CARLISLE WERE BIMETALLISTS. 


Hon. James G. Blaine made a very able speech upon the free- 
coinage bill spe! A 1878. I read from the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, page 820 great statesman said: 


Ibelieve gold and silver coin to be the ner e the Constitution; indeed, 
the money of the American people anterior to the Constitution which that 
great organic law recognized as 5 to de 1 its own existence. No 


— ‘Cond — — th 3 dgment, „ . — 
mone gress e u no power on 
oliver ay more than to Freire uer ; no power to netize either any 
more than to demonetize both. 


Mr. Blaine also said: 
Few Bd ge nad can be found, I 
wer to demone 
should Thould be pn in prohibitin; cr — coinage of both; "m 
legal construction, it would be — to show where oat why the 
Congress over silver is greater than over gold; greater me ei 
over the two. If, pope silver has been demonetized, I am in ice of 
Sieg rag mag son it. If its coinage has been prohibited, I am in favor of pat 
it to be resumed. If it has been restricted, I am in favor of having it 


d, who will maintain that Congress 
ue gold and cepe or that Congress 
t, in logic and 


— of 


ee ee page 821: 


responsibility of reestablishing silver in its ancient and honorable 
place pam tne money in Europe and America devolves really on the Congress of 
United States. If we act here with prudence, wisdom, and 
shall not only successfully remonetize silver and bring it it into 
as se money ir our —— but the influence of our example 
dA pr dione ns, with the possible exception of Englan 
deeds our ann MCA to Europe is so great that if we have the Pad 
to pay itin silver we necessarily coerce those nations by the strongest 
forces—self-interest—to aid us in upholding the value of silver as money. 


I read further on the same page: 


I believe the struggle now going on in this country and in other countries 
fora 1 d standard would, if successful, produce widespread disaster 
in the en out the world. 


The destruction of silver as money and establishing gold as the sole unit of 
value must havea ruinous effect on all forms of yg od those invest- 
ments which a fixed re in money. would enormously 
enhanced in value, and — gaina and advantage 
over every other species of 


Further on Mr. Blaine also says: 


T us not think that this country, holding so vast a proportion of the world's 
supply 9 of ab its nett oh and its mines, can afford to reduce the metal 


of mere merchandise." A vast source of egg to this 

entire coun’ is destro: DOOR. the moment —€— is permanently disused as 
monem utt pen 'Or us to check that tenden Rho Continent of 

full recognition of the valtie as a medium of exchange 


On February 1, 1878, President Garfield spoke in the House of 
3 resentatives upon this su bject. 
read from volume 28 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Mr. Garfield said: 
Every man who is Fe See nM neon ME 


currency of the country with. Ev man who 
„C in 


Mr. Garfield also said: 
I would endow the two dollars with equality and make the coinage free. 
ME reiner Carlisle also advocated unlimited coinage of silver 


Mr BOATNER, In which he said something about a “‘ gigantic 
crime"? [Laughter.] 
ELER. Yes. Mr. Carlisle characterized the at- 
tempted legislation against silver as— 
the most gigantic crime of this or any other age. 


Iread from Mr. Carlisle's page 42 of the A dix to 
the RECORD. Mr. Carlisle said that- vie 


he was in favor of unlimited Lot m oe metals upon terms of exact 
equality. No discrimination be made in favor of one metal and 
against the other; ar should any discrimination be made in favor of the 
owners of gold and silver and against the great body of people who 


own or 
He continued, on page 43: 


I know that the MO eto ^ of 8755 


metals is none too large. 
I see no reason to a ankind wi EA 


ever become so. Mi 
fortunate, indeed, ction of gold and silver coin shall k phe 
pace with the annual population, commerce, and industry. 

In 1878 the United 8. States produced $51,200,000 of gold and 
$45,200,000 of silver, the total being 896, 400, 000. The property in 
the United States was about $38,000,000.000. Therefore the prop- 
erty of the United States was about three hundred and ninety-five 
times the production of gold and silver. The property of the 

United States to-day is estimated at $75,000,000,000. 

Lastyearwe dond $39,500,000 of gold and $64,000,000 of silver, 
the total being $103,500,000. We therefore see that the pono 
in the country now is seven hundred and twenty-five times 
than the production of gold and silver, and we also see 5 — 
proportion of pecos metals to ee is now about emer 
what it was when Mr. Carlisle his speech, and consequently 
that the reasons for coining silver are now twice as strong as they 
ze when Mr, Carlisle made his able argument upon this sub- 


iir, Carlisle then says: 


ccording to my views of the po to destroy the hag wg did which seems to have 
ue formed here and in y legislation and otherwise, 
from three-sevenths to eed money of the world is the 
N 


It will be here seen as just stated by Mr. Boatner, that to strike 
down silver, as is now proposed, was denounced by Mr. Carlisle 
s a gigantic crime—the most gigantic crime of this or any other 


M Carlisle then proceeded in the following emphatic lan- 
guage: 

aoe Magee eee pm such ascheme would ultimately entail more misery 

than all the wars, . and famines that ever 

ee = apy history of the world. absolute and instantaneous de- 

d of half the entire movable property of the world, inciuding houses, 

and all other ab he mo for on commerce, while 

the pagar ei e 3 not produce an 
that must ine vi- 
e metallic money 


This ac by the present distinguished Secretary of the 
Treasury is stronger and more emphatic than any expression I 
can use; but he does not stop with these words, he goes on to ex- 
p his emphatic advocacy of silver coinage, "not by law alone 

ut he demands that it be made nce bya constitutional 
5 I read from Mr. Carlisle's speech on page 44 of the 

ECORD 


Iam in favor of every practicable and constitutional measure that will have 
& tendency to defeat or retard the 9 of this great crime, and I 
am also in favor of every practicable and constitutional measure that will aid 
us in devising a just and t ratio of value between the two metals, 
so that they hight circulate side by side, and not alternately drive each other 
into exile from one country toanother. Our ratio, as by the pres- 
ent bill, is 15.98 to 1, while the ratio established by tho states composing the 
erie Union—France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy. and I believe Greece also, 

is 155 tol. We therefore und silver, as compared with the the valuation 
put upon it by those countries. 


the annual p 


tion ee nif of of 
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Mr. Hewitt of New York moved to lay the bill and amend- 
ments on the table. I read from 1283. But Hewitt’s motion 
was defeated by a vote of 205 to71. . Carlisle and his coll e, 
Mr. Herbert, in the present Cabinet, both voted against Mr. Hew- 
itt's motion and for the largest use of silver. 

The Senate amendments limited silver ponaga to not more than 
$4,000,000 a month, and Carlisle and Herbert both voted against 
these amendments, thus declaring themselvesin favor of unlimited 
silver coinage. 

Mr. DINGLEY reiterates the assertion which has been so fre- 
quently made by gold-standard men that silver fell slightly in 
value during the existence of our silver coinage of 1878, and in- 
sists that this proves that a silver-coinage law could not now di- 
minish the difference in value between gold and silver. 

UNFAIR DISCRIMINATION AGAINST SILVER CAUSED ITS DECLINE WHILE 
SILVER-COINAGE LAW WAS IN FORCE. 

My reply to this is, that President Arthur and his Cabinet exer- 
Beak all their power to defeat the silver-coinage law of 1878 while 
it was pending in Congress. Notwithstanding their efforts, the 
law was enacted by a vote of almost three to one. President 
Arthur then ve the bill, and both the Senate and House 

d it over his veto by much more than a two-thirds vote. 

ident Arthur and his Cabinet then commenced a war upon 
silver, discrimin: ane somes it and in favor of d inevery way 
possible. From the day of the e of the silver-coinage acts 
the Republican Secretary of the ury paid all coin obligations 
in gold, thus declining to use silver for one of the princi pur- 
poses for which Congress directed it to be coined. At that time 
the Secretary did not have the parity clause in the act of 1890 
to justify this action, because not only did the act of 1878 contain 
no such expression, but within a few days of the passage of the 
silver-coinage act Congress passed a resolution by a very large 
majority declaring that the 3 obligations referred to 
were 


Payable, principal and interest, at the on of the Government of the 
United States, in silver dollars containing grains each of standard silver. 


And they also declared that the coinage of silver for that pur- 


pose— 

Is not a violation of the public faith, nor in derogation of the rights of the 
public creditor. 

I repeat that in the face of this almost unanimous declaration 
of Congress the Republican Secre of the Treasury under Pres- 
ident Arthur refused to use silver dollars for the purpose indi- 
cated, and did everything in his power to discriminate against and 


d de them. 

W e have the testimony of our present Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Carlisle, that if the policy of the Government, as expressed 
by the laws of Congress, Ion followed by the Secretaries of 
the Treasury, the difficulties under which we are now suffering 
would have been obviated. Just a year ago, in referring to this 
subject, Mr. Carlisle said: 

li. f reservin the Government at the beginning of resum 
Neri porri porn, d in gold or silver all its paper 8 1 — 
lieve it would have worked beneficially, and there would have been wore 


growing out of it; but the Secretaries of the Treasury from the beginning 
resumption have pursued the policy of redeeming in gold or silver at the 
Lern 


option of the note 

We see here that we are sustained by Secretary Carlisle in our 
statement that the slight fall in the price of silver while the silver- 
coinage law was in force was due to the policy of discrimination 
against silver inaugurated by the Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. 
JOHN SHERMAN. 

Mr. DINGLEY then proceeds with his argument against silver 
coinage, and says: 

Notwithstan this coun’ urchased, between 1890 and 1898, 54,000, 
TC 
[o ew 3m a T 
to fall more Papidly than before. = EMT, NM. 
DEMOCRATS OPPOSED SHERMAN LAW BECAUSE IT STOPPED SILVER COINAGE. 

The reason why Democrats voted solidly against the Sherman 
law in 1890 was because that measure did not make silver coinage 
imperative, and we knew that to pile up unused silyer in the 
Treasury until the world was gazingon one bulk greater than the 
yearly production of the whole world, and with a full knowledge 
that this great bulk of unused silver could be thrown upon the 
market at any moment, wasa menace to the price of silver which 
could have no other effect than to cause the depression which 
resulted. The temporary boom to which Mr. DINGLEY refers was 
due to section 3 of the Sherman Act, which was incorporated by 
the influence of Democrats, which made it imperative upon the 
Government to coin 2,000,000 ounces of silver a month until July 
1, 1891, and the accumulation of unused silver did not commence 
until after that date. 

WHY DEMOCRATS OPPOSED THE REPEAL OF PURCHASING CLAUSE IN 1893. 

The reason why Democrats who love the ple opposed the 
re of the purchasing clause was because that was one of the 
least objectionable of the features of the Sherman bill, and 
who were persuaded into casting their votes in this Hall for that 


repeal in 


August, 1893, were deceived by assertions of the gold- 
standard men— ; 

1. That the repeal would immediately restore confidence 
ee met the country. 


2. Would immediately cause hoarded money to flow into the 
channels of trade. 

8. Would immediately cause gold to flow into the Treasury. 

4. Would immediately cause gold to flow from Europe to 
America. 

5. Wonld immediately cause cotton to rise to 10 cents, and 


wheat to $1 a bushel. 

6. That the proposed repeal of the purchasing clause would be 
immediately followed by the enactment of a law providing for the 
unlimited coinage of silver. 

FOREBODINGS REALIZED. 

In each of the speeches that I made on this floor on Angust 11, 12, 
25, and November 1, 1893, I asserted that the repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman Act would have an effect exactly 
the reverse from that which was promised us, and my prediction 
has been more than verified, for the moment of the passage of 
that act cotton and wheat commenced to fall until they dropped 
down to little more than half their value at the time the repeal 
was enacted. Money commenced to fly from our shoresto Europe, 
and to pour out of the almost like water through a sieve, 

I also warned my fellow members that even if two-thirds of the 
members of the House favored a free coinage bill, the northeastern 
Democrats could, together with the Republicans, filibuster and 
prevent its e. 

As I feared the falling prices caused money to be hoarded and 
shun the channels of trade, and as I predicted, when we attempted 
to pass a bill to coin the seigniorage which lay useless in the Treas- 
ury, the northeastern Democrats and Republicans filibustered 
against that just and proper measure. 

COTTON SHOULD BE SEVENTEEN CENTS. 

Gold standard advocates now tell us that cotton has risen in value 
during the rer notwithstanding the gold standard. 

In reply, I will say the general tendency has been downward 
since the date of unconditional repeal, November 1, 1893. At that 
he DOMOS m 8.31 x N ew To and now rte) m 7.40 cents in 

e face of a falling off of supply unprecedented in the history of 
the United States. 

A New York cotton circular of February 1, which I hold in my 
hand says, that the deficiency at that date was 2,463,871 bales. 

This indicates a deficiency in the crop of at least 3,800,000 bales, 
a much greater deficiency than has ever before occurred. 

In 1872 our deficiency was 1,377,966 bales, about g; of the defici- 
is Ag year and cotton rose from 16 to 21 cents. 

The crop of 1866 was 1,580,153 bales less than the crop of 1860 to 
1861 and cotton rose from 13 cents to 44 cents. 

Iinsist that were it not for the financial legislation under which 
we are suffering, the present deficiency in the crop would cause 
cotton to sell for at least 16 or 17 cents instead of less than one-half 
that figure. 

OUR LOSS OF EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURED COTTON GOODS. 

Ihadthe honor very recently to give the ressions of eminent 
economists which illustrated how we suffered great disadvantage 
in our competition with silver countries and in the wheat and 
cotton markets of the world. 

Seven years ago Hon. J. Shields Nicholson said, in addressing 
the royal commission on gold and silver: 


Now,it seems to me 
wheat could not be 


rter to England 
y his silver for 


rose 
would, on th 

This was in reply to the following direct question by the 
chairman of the commission: 

Indian wheat is the very wheat that is complained of by Secretary Man- 
ning, Secretary of the United States Treasury,as havin; lowered the price 
ot pun and American wheat,and he attributes it all to the divergence 
of gold silver. You do not think tying and silver again would 
raise the price of English and American wheat by 25 per cent ? 

A work recently written by Mr. Bagehot, editor of the London 
Economist, on page 54 said: 

The effect of a depreciation of silver as against gold is to give a 
bounty on exports from India and the other silver-using countries to Eng- 
land. An English merchant can now buy many more rupees than he for- 
merely could with the same number of sovereigns, and therefore he can im- 
port from India, though prices at Caleutta are not at a level at which it 
would have paid him to operate if he had not had that novel facility in get- 
ting rupees. 

These gentlemen were Englishmen, but their remarks referred 
more to the effect of the gold standard upon the United States 
than England. 

Our distinguished Speaker, Mr. REED, in discussing the subject 

recently, said: 

* * * It is evidently important for debtor nations, on which list we 
stand first, to raise the price of silver and thereby reduce that bounty on 
exports which Asia now enjoys. d ` 
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I have heretofore shown that India and other silver countries 
are rapidly usurping our foreign market for American products. 

I showed from official reports that our exports of wheat had 
fallen from $210,000,000 to be as low as $48,000,000, and that India 
and other silver countries had sold their products in the market 
which we had lost. 

The cotton farmers of the South suffer from India’s taking from 
us our foreign trade for manufactured cotton goods. 

Thave prepared a table showing the exports of manufactured 
cotton from British India and from the United States during the 
ast eight een years. It is as follows: 

Table showing value of or of manufactures of cotton from British India 


for the years ending March 31, 1877-1894, inclusive, and the same for the 
United States for the same years ending June $0. 


b from | on 
E y sea from exports from 
Year ending the United 
States. 
1877 LR 417,041 $10,235, 843 
1, 169, 002 11, 438, 660 
1879 12,564, 442 10, 853, 950 
13,324, 068 9,981, 418 
1881 15, 125, 209 18, 571, 387 
1882... 16, 231, 169 13, 222, 979 
1883 19, 308, 374 12, 951, 145 
1884. 21, 695, 185 11,885,211 
1885 22,933, 170 11, 836, 591 
1886 25, 452,640 13, 959, 934 
1887 .. 29, 272, 000 14, 929, 342 
1888 84, 727, 925 13, 013, 189 
1889 40, 956, 225 10,212, 644 
1890 42, 861, 415 9,999, 277 
1801... 49, 439, 605 13, 004, 857 
[o E UE eg er qe qM UTE 44, 829, 330 13, 226, 277 
RD SERES ̃ ̃ E LAAN LIA A eases 49,621, 790 11, 809, 355 
DIO c es ge QUSE Pet cT LIU rst, 39, 842, 270 14, 340, 886 


We therefore see that eighteen Jan n ux exports of cotton 
p exceeded those of India, and they show that during the 
five years their exports have been nearly four times ours. 

Our coinage of silver ya ens riod from 1880 to 1890 helped 
the general prosperity of the United States, but the refusal of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to use silver as money of ultimate re- 
demption tended very much to put us at a disadvantage in the cot- 
ton and wheat markets of the world, which is shown by the figures 
that I have given. 


GOOD FINANCIAL LAWS WOULD MAKE US PROSPEROUS. 


I believe if we should treat silver the same as gold, as was con- 
templated by the Constitution, and repeal the unconstitutional 10 
cent tax upon the circulation of banks other than national 
Tanis, and thus restore to the States their constitutional rights, 
and again allow them to enact laws for the establishment of bank- 
ing systems, we would soon be blessed with an era of great pros- 
rity. 
"E 1860 most of the States had perfected banking systems as 
good as any that ever existed. An extreme advocate of the pres- 
ent national banking system, Mr. Horace White, has recently 
ublished a book on money and banking. He of the State 
Panka of Louisiana, South Carolina, and New York as being per- 
ect. 

From 1854 to 1861, during which occurred the panic of 1857, the 
entire losses by discount on bills issued by New York banks was 
only $12,351, all of which resulted from the failure of the follow- 
ing-named 18 banks, which were the only bank failures in that 
State during that period: 

Tabular statement of data as to woe Tone of New York State from 1854 to 


88888882 


— 
a 
= 


8838882 85 
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J. W. Rumsey & Co. 's Bank. 1861 150 
National Bank of Albany... 1861 ,150 
Medina Bank 1861 100,168 
Brockport Exchange Bank 1861 41,516 


1,217,144 
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THE PEOPLE DENOUNCE THE GOLD STANDARD. 

The disapproval of the mass of the people of the position taken 
by certain Democrats against silver coinage has been expressed by 
the people at the polls in thundering tones that have never been 
heard in any government before since the beginning of civiliza- 
Mure n 1892 they voted for Mr. Cleveland upon a platform which 
pie Pe 

'The coinage of both gold and silver without discrimination against either. 


And the Democratic press were J in declaring that this 
meant free and unlimited coinage of silver. Congress and the 
Administration refused to redeem this pledge, and in 1894 the 
States which appear in the following table went before the peo- 

le with gold-standard candidates upon gold-standard platforms. 

he result was that these States with silver-coinage candidates 
and silver-coinage platforms gave 221,469 majority in 1892, and 
in 1894 with gold-standard Democratic candidates and gold-stand- 
ard platforms the Democratic party in these same States was de- 
feated, the majority against the Democratic party being 566,769, 
a Democratic loss in two years of 788,238 in only nine States. 

I give below a table the first column of which shows the Demo- 
cratic majorities in nine States in 1892 with silver-coinage candi- 
dates upon silver-coin latforms, the second column showing 
Democratic defeat, the defeat of Democratic gold-standard candi- 
dates upon gold-standard platforms or Republican majorities 
against them. The third column shows the Democratic loss in 
two years. 

Table showing Democratic majorities with silver-coinage pledges in certain 


States in 1892 and the defeat of Democratic gold-standard candidates in 1895, 
and the loss to the Democratic party during two years. 


1895. 


Now, in marked contrast, let me call attention to the fact that 
in every State where the Democratic candidates and platform were 
favorable to silver the Democratic IT was triumphant. It is 
true that when the Democratic candidate for governor of Kentucky 
saw the tendency of the 'ponple he attempted to save his party by 
speaking against the gold standard, 

The advocates of high tariff cannot attribute this revolution on 
the part of the people to tariff legislation, because the revolution 
was manifested in 1893, before a tariff bill was introduced, McKin- 
ley’s majority over Neal that year being 80,995 and the Repub- 
lican majority in New York in 1893 ranging from 19,924 to 101,064, 

Before I conclude, there is one feature of the Senate substitute 
to which I wish to call attention. Three years ago the gold- 
standard men very generally expressed a willingness for free coin- 
age of silver, provided a clause be inserted which would prohibit 
national banks from issuing bills of less denomination than $10. 
We have that provision in section 3 of this bill, and to our sur- 
prise the gold-standard men are just as implacable as ever. 

I think the gentleman who preceded me will admit that I have 
not indulged in mere “ assertions and declamations,” but that I 
have presented to the House some os to prove not only the 
great advantage that would follow the coinage of silver, but that 
it would make the United States a bimetallic country. 

ENGLAND WILL NOT LEAVE THE GOLD STANDARD, 


That France will not consent to free coinage unless joined by 
Germany is becoming apparent. That Germany will not act un- 
less joined by England is also becoming evident, and anyone who 
has watched the British Government must have learned that the 
moneyed power which controls that nation will hold to the gold 
standard. 

At the conference in Paris, 1878, the English delegation— 

Declared that England would not recede from the monetary legislation of 
1816, establishing the “single gold standard.” 

Mr. Goschen, the English delegate, said: 

3 had plainly stated her intentions of maintaining her gold stand 
ard. 


Mr. Gladstone, in a late speech in Parliament, asserted that 
England was the greatest creditor country of the world, and that 
foreigncountriesowed her$10,000,000,000. He then spoke strongly 
against silver coinage, and said: 


Ithink under these circumstances it is rather a serious matter to ask this 
3 to consider whether we are going to perform this supreme act of 
self-sacrifice. 
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And in speaking of debtor countries he said: 


We have nothing to pay to them; we are not debtors at all; we should get 
no comfort, no consolation out of the substitution of an inferior material, of 
a 955 ped money, which we could obtain for less and part with for more. We 
should get no consolation, but the consolation throughout the world would 
be great. [Loud laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WHEELER. I did not commence until twenty-five min- 
utes after. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman has had sixty minutes. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may have time to conclude his speech. 

Mr. WHEELER. I ask for just three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the gentle- 
man from Alabama be allowed to have three minutes more to con- 
clude his remarks. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. , 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank my friend and the House for this 
courtesy. Ishall close in a very few moments. 


WE SHOULD HAVE AN AMERICAN POLICY. 


Although our distinguished chairman of the committee knows 
that we can not induce either England or Germany to join us in 
silver coinage, he nevertheless reiterates the oft-repeated assertion 
of gold-standard men that we can not coin silver without the con- 
current action of European nations, 

Mr. DINGLEY then says: 

It is for this reason that international free coinage of silver becomes the 
hope and safety of full bimetallism. 

Mr. Blaine, in advocating silver coinage, said: 

The influence of our example will be potential among all European nations. 


Andin referring to the tendency of Europe to discriminate 
against silver, Mr. Blaine said: 

It is for us to check that tendency and bring ron Continent of Europe back 
to the full recognition of the value of the metal as a medium of exchange. 

Asa patriotic American, as an American who loves his coun- 
try, I applaud the statesman-like expressions from Mr. Blaine and 
I deprecate the unpatriotic, un-American expressions which we 
now hear on the floor of this House. 

One hundred and twenty years ago, when we were but 3,000,000 
people, did we not declare ourselves independent of the greatest 
of European nations? And after seven years of battle, blood, and 
suffering the efforts of our patriotic forefathers were crowned 
with victory. 

The brave spirit which actuated the patriots of 1776 descended 
to their children, who have made the United States the greatest, 
the most powerful, and the richest country on earth. 

Now we stand in the family of nationslike the imperial Numid- 
jan lion of the forest unconscious of our almost omnipotent 
power. Every patriotic American believes that we should pro- 
claim and maintain our own financial system and our own policy 
with regard to foreign nations. That alone will give to us the 
prestige and respect throughout the world which a nation like 
ours should enjoy. 

Now, Mr. irman, in closing I desire to say that the people of 
the South, a part of whom I represent, have no desire for the en- 
actment of any law which can have a detrimental effect upon the 
country at large. They realize that this great question is sec- 
tional in its character and that this country has become, by the 
financial legislation of the Republican party, divided into two 
great classes—the great millionaires, so few in number that they 
could be covered by the roof of this building, who now own three- 
fourths of the wealth of the land, while there are 70,000,000 toilers 
working to support and educate their children. Most of them 
own no home, many of them are without decent clothing or shelter, 
and some of them are suffering the pangs of hunger. 

When Europeans visit our country they are invited to gilded 
palaces, and they are dined upon plates of gold, and on their re- 
turn to Europe they pt in glowing terms of the prosperity of 
this land of liberty. Europeans read of the charming American 
farm life which we enjoyed under forty years of Democratic goy- 
ernment, and they do not know that the American farmer has 
become the victim of the Republican legislation which has trans- 
formed this country into ionaires on the one side and strug- 
gling farmers and laborers on the other. If these people could 
see the homes of the producers of wheat and cotton, be told of the 
falling prices, of the fall in the value of land and products of the 
farm, they would appreciate how a people once happy and pros- 

rous are now suffering from the financial enactments which we 

enounce, and they would say to the people at home, “ America 
is following in our trail. They are rapidly dividing, like ourselves, 
the suffering laboring masses on the one side and a moneyed no- 
bility on the other. If the financial laws of that country are con- 
tinued their Government will be as monarchial and imperial as 
LA 5. any other nation on earth.“ [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 


Coin Redemption Fund. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 13, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and pro: the 
coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 

Mr. WHEELER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: When I made my speech in reply to the chair- 
man of the committee upon this question a few days ago, I referred 
to the extraordinary and unwarranted statements which were 
made by the gold-standard advocates in their frantic efforts to 
sustain their position. I quoted an expression from the at 
Macaulay, who, in referring to the cupidity and avarice of the 
moneyed class, said: 

If large financial interests were interested in denying the law of gravita- 
tion, that proposition would be ably disputed. 

As the debate has continued the gold-standard men seem to vie 
with each otherin theirextravagant assertions. While I was pre- 
pared to hear a great many statements which were entirely with- 
out foundation, I admit that I was astonished when my old and 
highly esteemed friend of more than a third of a century and once 
fellow-soldier, Colonel PATTERSON, asserted that duringthe period 
from 1850 to 1860 and the period from 1880 to 1890 our country 
was on a gold standard. 

My friend Colonel PATTERSON is a man of great ability, pro- 
foundly learned, and is an eminent lawyer, and to see him fall into 
such an error is a vivid illustration of the extent to which the advo- 
cates of the gold standard have been misled by the Dr phe which 
emanate from the club which is sending out gold-standard docu- 
ments. 

Although this same statement has been made by others, I do 
not hesitate to assert that it 1s hardly possible for a man to make 
a more erroneous or unwarranted assertion. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury tells us that from 
1850 to 1860 our visible ie averaged about $250,000,000, which 
by no means included all the specie in the country, and of this it 
is very evident that more than $100,000,000 was silver. the pne 
1 of which was foreign silver. And in my speech the other day 

quote from reports of the various Secretaries of the Treasury 
which referred to the vast amounts of silver money brought from 
Mexico to the United States, of which the Government had no 
record or account. 

UNLIMITED COINAGE OF SILVER FROM 1850 TO 1860. 

The act of 1806, 1819, 1823, 1834, and 1843 made nearly all fore 
coins, both goldand silver, legal tender of the United States. The 
laws of 1792 and 1837 made both gold and silver coins of the United 
States legal tender, and also provided for free and unlimited coin- 
age of both metals. These were the laws in force January 1, 1850, 
and they continued in force from 1850 to 1860, except that in 1853 
a law was passed providing for the coinage of half dollars and 
smaller silver pieces of reduced weight, and providing that these 
coins of light weight, coined in conformity with this law, should 
be legal tender for all debts not exceeding $5; but this law did not 
deprive minor coins issued before that date of their full legal- 
tender power. 

The effect of this law was rather to increase the silver in circu- 
lation than to reduce it, because it checked the tendency to ex- 
port silver, which was at that time of relatively more value than 
gold, and these small silver coins were so much needed for busi- 
ness purposes that they were readily received in payment of all 
debts. In fact, the purpose of reducing the amount of silver in 
these coins was to cause them to be more certainly retained in 
circulation as money. 

In 1857 a law was passed providing that certain foreign coins of 
25 cents and less should be received at the Treasury at 20 per cent 
less than their face, and that they should be recoined, and this 
silver when recoined into silver dollars immediately became full 
legal tender for all debts and dues. It is also true that this law 
repealed former acts which had made foreign coins a legal tender 
at their full face value. The 1118 of this law was to compel 
the recoinage of foreign silver, but to show how sensitive the busi- 
ness interests of the country are to any reduction of the money 
of ultimate redemption, I will call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that the enactment of this law was almost immediately fol- 
lowed by the great pone of 1857. This was the first check to the 
ene 9. prosperity which had rolled over our country between 1850 
an e 
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This shows that the laws of our country from 1850 to 1860 pro- 
vided for unlimited coinage of both gold and silver, and that dur- 
ing a part of the time all coins, foreign and domestic, were full 
legal tender, and the greater part of the coins were full legal tender 
during all of the period. 


A FORCE STRONGER THAN THE GRESHAM LAW. 


It is true that during that time e ior terin and coinage of 
gold was very great, the world’s production being almost four 
times that of silver, and the silver in the silver do was worth 
in the market about 4 cents more than the gold in the gold dollar. 
The Gresham law therefore acted upon all silver, tending to drive 
it abroad, but this tendency was neutralized by the great pros- 
PM of our country, which was due to the unlimited coi of 

th metals, which instilled such life into all industries and caused 
such a rise in prices as to invite money to the many profitable 
investments. This met and counteracted the force of the Gresham 
law, and both gold and silver circulated side by side. 


GOLD-STANDARD MEN REFUTE THEIR OWN ARGUMENTS. 


Butif the gentleman from Tennessee . PATTERSON] was 
right in his contention that we were on the gold stan from 
1850 to 1860, and that it caused the great prosperity oe thatperiod, 
he, by this assertion, destroys with one blow the most cherished 
and valued argument of his gold-standard friends, because he as- 
sertsthat the great prosperity of 1850 to 1860 was duetothe adoption 
by this country of the cheaper me al as our standard, and there- 
fore to be logical and fair he ought to insist that the same great 
prosperity would result now by following the same plan and 
adopting the cheaper metal, silver, as our standard, 

During that ten years the world's production of gold was 
$1,932,981,000, and the world's production of silver was $372,261,- 
000; and in order to enhance the value of their money the Roths- 
childs and their associates demanded the demonetization of gold, 
and that silver, the scarcer and relatively more valuable metal, 
should be the only money of ultimate redemption. 

They succeeded in causing the enactment of laws demonetizing 
in Holland and also in Germany, but land refused to change 

standard from gold to silver, because her colonies were then 
enormous producers of the yellow metal. 

During that period, both in this country and in Europe, men 
who thought and spoke like the gold-standard men of to-day were 
loud in demands for the demonetization of gold, alleging as the 
reason that the gold dollar was only worth 96 cents as compared 
with silver, but our country was then under the control of true 
Democrats, and single-silver-standard men were unable to accom- 
plish their purpose. 

This shows how utterly devoid of reason and logic are the argu- 
ments of -standard advocates. 

They blow hot and cold in almost the same breath. In one 
breath they say that the unlimited coinage of silver will double 
the value of the product of the silver mines of America, and that the 
only effect will be to double the profits of silver miners, and in the 
next breath they assert that unlimited coinage of silver will enable 
every debtor to cancel his debt by paying it in dollars which are 
actually worth but 50 cents each. ow, both of these assertions 
can not be true. If one is true, the other is absolutely false. 

Having shown that Mr. PATTERSON was utterly in error in as- 
serting that we were on the gold standard from 1850 to 1860, let 
us examine his assertion that we were on the gold standard during 
the other prosperous period, from 1880 to 1890. 


SILVER COINAGE, 1880 TO 1890, 


During this period our silver coinage was $382,318.867, of which 
12,529,000 was standard silver dollars. which were full legal ten- 
for the payment of all debts and dues, but the silver-coinage 
law of 1878 provided that— 
All silver dollars heretofore coined by the United States shall be legal 
tender, etc. 
The coinage law which was in force during all this period re- 
uired the coinage of practically all the silver produced in the 
nited States. In fact, the coinage at that period consumed every 
ounce of silver that was not exported or used in the arts, and it 
was this substantially unlimited coi which caused the great 
prosperity which we enjoyed during all that period. The reason 
why this law did not bring silver and gold to a parity was, as I 
have before illustrated, that the Secretary of the Lee f the 
Hon. JoHN SHERMAN, discriminated against silver in favor of gold 
and refused to use these silver dollars for the purpose contem- 
lated in their coi ,and that discrimination against silver and 
favor of gold has continued by the Treasury Department 
up to this time. 
FROM 1880 TO 180 WE WERE FARTHER FROM GOLD STANDARD THAN AT ANY 
OTHER PERIOD. 
To show how far we were from the gold standard at this period, 
I will call attention to the fact that $382,318,867 of silver ex- 


ceeded the amount of silver coined by our mints during all the 
remaining ninety-six years of our Government. 

During those ninety-six years our total coinage was $329,665,546, 
an annual average of $3,434,016; while the average during the 
ten years from 1880 to 1890 was $38,231,886. This is another illus- 
tration of the fearful errors which appear in the statements of 
our gold-standard friends. 

They even go so far as to assert that we were on the gold stand- 
ard during the ten years in which all silver dollars were full legal 
tender for all debts and dues, and during which our annual silver 
coinage was more than ten times as great as the average of other 

ears. 
d MY FRIEND'S ILLOGICAL POSITION. 

Now I want to call attention to another illogical position of 
my 3 friend. Only about four years ago my friend 
was an ardent advocate of silver coinage and maintained that it 
would bring about bimetallism. 

The excessive production of silver was then the argument against 
silver coinage. At that time the United States produced two and 
one-third times as much silver as gold, and the world produced 
one and one-half times as much silver as gold. Mr. DINGLEY as- 
serts that last year the world produced $205,000,000 of gold, which 
is about the saine as the silver production. Mr. DINGLEY also as- 
serts that this year we will produce $250.000,000, and my friend 

. PATTERSON] himself says in his speech that we will soon pro- 
uce $300,000,000. In other words, that the gold production in the 
world will exceed that of silver, and yet 

Mr. PATTERSON. My friend is mistaken in that statement. 
I said no such thing. I said that the estimate was that in 1900 it 
would reach that amount. 

Mr. WHEELER. The RECORD says so. 

Mr. PATTERSON. You are mistaken as to the RECORD also. 

Mr. WHEELER. Well, the gentleman now says that by 1900 
we will produce gold to the amount of $300,000,000, Now, if my 
friend believes that gold will so increase, and the gentleman says 
it will increase, that shows that the production of gold would soon 
so far exceed the production of silver that bimetallism would be 
eminently ible. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will my friend inform me at what time 
and place I made a speech four years ago advocating the free coin- 
age of silver? 

Mr. WHEELER. I think my friend made a great many such 
speeches when his friends insisted he should be a candidate for 

or of Tennessee. His able arguments aided in strengthen- 
1 views as a bimetallist. [Laughter.] 
. PATTERSON. You are mistaken. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the gentleman from Tennessee deny 
that he made free-coinage speeches? 

Mr. PATTERSON. es, sir. I made no speech advocating 
em mE coinage of silver four os ago. 


e The gentleman who has just taken his seat 
[Here the hammer fell.] 
Cuba. 
REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. WOODMAN, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 2, 1896. 


ts, and the United 


rents. 
* Resolved, That Congress deplores the destruction of p and property 
that the only 
Bpain, the peo- 
t by the choice of the le of Cuba, it is th ot Congres ¢ tthe 
men choice e e sense gress that the 
nited States should use its good offices and friendly 


influence to that end. 
“Resolved, That the United States has not intervened in struggles between 
any E Governments and their colonies on this continent; but from 


uropean 
the very close relations between the people of the United States and those of 
Cuba in consequence of its proximity and the extent of the commerce be- 
tween the two peoples, the present war is entailing such losses upon the peo- 
ple of the United States that Congress is of opinion that the Government of 
the United States should be prepared to protect the legitimate interests of 
our citizens, by intervention if necessary! 


Mr. WOODMAN said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: There are periods in the existence of men and of 
nations when it becomes proper that they be protected against 
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themselves—protected against that abuse of themselves and their 
kindred whichis the overflow effect of unrestrained and senseless 


passion. 

Of all the civilized countries of the world, Spain now has most 
need of such protection, because it is by every possible means en- 
deavoring to commit national suicide. Time was when Spain was 
one of the greatest powers of the world—great in the operations 
of her explorers; great in the accomplishments of her armies of 
conquest; great in her successes in the reduction of savagery and 
the upbuilding of civilization where had before only reigned 
chaos. Spain conquered the intricacies of navigation and gave 
us a new world; Spain waged warfare inst natives, and turned 
the golden trinkets which were captured into good Spanish coin; 
Spain P eager up territory to the commerce of the world, pro- 
tected the missionaries which were sent by the church for pur- 
poses of Christianization, and Central and South America stand 
as monuments of her historical greatness. Spain was great. For 
three hundred years she held a leading place among the nations 
of the earth in wealth, in territory, and in intelligence. 

True tness, however, must involve, besides all other ele- 
ments, the spirit of progress in intelligence and in virtue. An 
eminent historian has ascribed the decline of the Roman Empire 
to its lack of Christianity and to its seeking after gods which were 
new and strange and speculative. But the wisdom of the world 
has called the historian wrong. It has considered that its lack 
of virtue and its lack of iveness, engendered by the satiety 
of immediate desires and a blind faith in the future, were the re- 
sponsible elements leading to its destruction. It is not difficult to 
draw the parallel with modern Spain. From a nation of the first 
class she has ceased to be more than formally respected by the na- 
tions of the world. Her boasted intelligence, while perhaps great 
for the fifteenth century, dwindles into comparative insignificance 
when placed in comparison with that of the world in the time when 
the nineteenth century is getting ready to put on its shroud. 
Spain’s supremacy is a thing of the past, a matter of history, per- 
hepa; buy that is all. f 

ong the most marked evidences of the degeneracy of this 
once t State is the fact that her colonial territories are con- 
stantly withdrawing from her. South and Central America long 
since tired of her rule and set up and maintained Governments, 
nerally Republics, of their own. The 5 of the 
1 half world was theirs, and so well did they exercise it in 
the ap oana ion of advantages which nature produced that 
Spain herself with but the one territorial possession of any 
importance on the western side of the Atlantic Ocean, and it is 
entirely an open question whether or not she can do more than 
ms „claim“ that. 

The people of the Island of Cuba have been in a state of almost 
continuous revolt against Spanish domination for almost a hun- 
dred years, and it has been the i of Spain during all these 

ears to as promptly as possible ki ose engaged in fighting for 
he right to live. 

Back in 1823 the subject was one of elaborate diplomatic corre- 
spondence, but at that time the question was more one of chang- 
ing soverei than of acquiring absolute independence. The 
yoke of Spain was a hard one, one that galled the necks of an in- 
telligent and industrious people. But in the wisdom of such 
statesmen as Monroe, Adams, and Clay it was better that Cuba 
remain a province of Spain than that it should into the hands 
of any other European power. In 1852 President Fillmore con- 
sidered it desirable to allude in his annual message to the unay 
condition of affairs on that island. This uneasiness grew to suc. 
a degree that in 1854 the President appointed a commission, con- 
sisting of the ministers of this Government at London, Paris, and 
Madrid, to confer with each other and to carry on negotiations 
with and at the several courts to which they were accredited, look- 
ing to the satisfactory adjustment of affairs with Spain in regard 
to Cuba. The report of this commission contains—after reciting 
the fact that the ernment of the United States had never ac- 
quired a single foot of territory, even after a successful war, ex- 
cept by purchase or by reason of the voluntary application of the 
people—the following statement: 


Our past history forbids that we should uire the Island of Cuba with- 
out 8 of Spain, unless justified by the 


prese: 
sider the question, Does Cuba, in the possession of Spain, seriously en 
x: d rishod Union? Should this 


power; and this upon the very same princi: 
ual in tearing down the burning house of his neighbor if there were no 
other means of preventing the flames from d: i 
such circumstances, we ought neither to count cost nor regard the odds 
which Spain might enlist us. We forbear to euter into the question 
whether the present of the island would justify such a measure. 


Mr. Buchanan, one of the members of that commission, who had 
in the meantime become President of the United States, said in 


his message to Con in 1858 that the Island of Cuba, com- 
manding as it does the mouth of the Mississippi, with the large 
and increasing trade of that noble river, then embracing half of 
the sovereign States of the Union and now more than two-thirds, 
that this trade, of vital importance to that t region, was con- 
stantly exposed to the danger of being destroyed in time of war, 
and had hitherto been subjected to perpetual injury and annoy- 
ance in time of peace. He further states that **our relations with 
Spain, which ought to be of the most friendly character, must 
always be placed in jeopardy while the existing colonial govern- 
ment over the island shall remain in its present condition." 

Why did President Buchanan feel it necessary to make so 
a statement regarding Cuba at that time? It was before the rebel- 
lion in the United States was seriously thought of. There could 
have been no reason, except that Mr. Buchanan was actuated by 
the ideas of the preservation of our own noble Government and 
the interests of its people, and that leading to a cessation of that 
brutality which, then as now, the Spanish Government visited 
upon those en; in rebellion against its authority. 

Again, in 1870, President Grant, in his message to Congress, 
calls attention to the lamentable disregard of human life which 
gre at that time, and to the violation of those rules of war- 

which modern civilization has pred in mitigation of the 
n "pe Eich of war. Te su vue was one or MN con- 
stant diplomatic correspondence with Spain, y ting to 
the rights of American citizens on that island, but constantly 
deprecating the manner in which the strife was conducted, the 
reckless and wanton and cruel di of human life, of ma- 
terial wealth, and the established rules of civilized warfare. 

That war continued, with all of its murders and massacres, for 
nearly ten . The avowed intention of Spain, as set forth in 
the proclamation of the Count de Valmaceda, dated April 4, 1869, 
was to murder every male individual above the age of 15 years 
found away from his habitation, and to destroy with the torch 
every habitation found unoccupied, or which failed to float & 
white flag. Regarding this proclamation, on May 10, 1869, Secre- 
tary Fish presented this note to Sefior Lopez Roberts: 

In the interest of Christian civilization and common humanity. I hope — 


this documentis a forgery. If it be indeed genuine, the President instru 
me in the most forcible manner to protest against such mode of warfare. 


And on the day following Secretary Fish sent a note to Mr. 
Hale, minister at Madrid, with instructions to him to protest 
against the infamous proclamation of the Count of Valmaceda." 

In spite of protests, in spite of the humanity of the afe. in spite 
of the decrees of modern civilization, Spain continued to wage a 
cruel and relentless warfare. As nearly as can be ascertained, up 
to the close of 1873 5,986 political prisoners—not prisoners of war, 
but those who had claimed the right to do their own thinking— 
had been executed in cold blood under what Secretary Fish had 
referred to as the **infamous order” of the Count of Valmaceda. 
Nearly 6,000 inoffensive citizens murdered by reason of the fact 
that they dared to think after having been commanded not to do 
so. Those captured in battle, or with arms in their hands, were 
summarily executed to the number of some 37,000, besides over 
13,000 Cubans killed in battle, making a grand total of morethan 

7.000 persons slaughtered in that sanguinary conflict. 

When it is taken into consideration that large numbers of those 
so disposed of were women and children the monstrosity and 
heathenishness of the matter become still more apparent and con- 
clusive. Outrages on females were frequent, and the murderous 
machete completed the work with all—men, women, and children, 
But for all its cruelty, its murderousness, its lack of the mercy of 
cepa civilization, the war kept up. Spain could not subdue 


ernment of Cuba disbanded under articles of peace sign 
Captain-General Martinez de Campos, and approved by the Gov- 
ernment at Madrid, providing a measure of self-government to 
the people of the unhappy island. The whole cost of the war, 
over a thousand millions of dollars, was to be borne by Cuba. 
The Cubans assented. They were willing to pay the billif thereby 
freedom should result. Notactual freedom, not entire freedom— 
they did not even exact that—but such a degree of freedom as 
would secure to them the rights of person and of property and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

But the freedom did not come. New captain-generals and 
new officers came over from Spain with new schemes for political 
reorganization, but not one contained any element of relief. It 
was the same old story year after year. The promises of Spain 
were not fulfilled. There were the same enormous taxes imposed 
by Spain, amounting almost to confiscation of property; there 
was the same old-time disregard of personal rights; there was the 
same enormous stealage on the part of petty officials, adding to 
the burdens under which the people la ression ran 
riot. Cuban get HS was out of the question. eir rights— 
they had none. ey were as 3 slaves as though the 
whip of the master cracked over their heads in physical as it did 
in moral and mental and financial fact. 


Finally the war was brought to a close and the republican ate 
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There was no relief but in independence, and independence 
meant war. From past history the Cubans were aware that that 
war would be most horrible, would be conducted on a basis of 
murder and assasination and wanton cruelty, but they did not 
hesitate. A million and a half of people decided, as did our fore- 
fathers in 1776, that there were no hazards too great to be under- 
taken looking to the removal of the unbearable load from their 
shoulders. 

From 1776 to 1783 Americans had their fill of cruelty. The 
hordes of ruthless savages at the West, armed and let loose, and 
urged by the Government from which we had separated, swarmed 
down on the inoffensive settlements, murdered and outraged the 
women, children, and old men left in them; and the soldiers, the 
able-bodied men who were at the front fighting the enemy, found 
on their return to their homes only bones and ashes and desola- 
tion and ruin. Gone were the wives and daughters, either to 
death or dishonor; if perhaps it were mercifully death, the skele- 
tons lay bleaching on the greensward or blackened in the ashes of 
the burned habitations; gone were the little ones, their innocent 
prattie forever hushed; gone were the homes which had been pre- 
pared with such care for those loved ones, and gone was every 
element that made life worth living, except the one of freedom— 
the right to pursue happiness, which could be transmitted to 
future generations. 

And in the transmission of that freedom our forefathers left us 
not only the enjoyment of its rights, but an appreciation of its 
sentiment. At no time in the history of this country or in any of 
its wars has there been cruelty practiced by those who were to 
themannerborn. Mercy and honor and a recognition of the rights 
of combatants have always characterized our people. Even in the 
war of the rebellion, when millions of men were pitted against 
each other, there is a record of but a single instance of continued 
and wanton cruelty,and that by an alien who su uently rea 
his reward. No erican on either side, either in the passion 
and heat of battle or in the coolness of spirit which comes from 
long marches, would so far do violence to his own nature, to his 
Americanism, to practice methods which, by the Leg De of he- 
redity, it was his nature to look upon with horror and disgust. 

A year ago the Cubans, having found all their hopes, not only 
of freedom from the enthrallments which surrounded them, but 
also their hopes for justice at the hands of Spain, founded on the 

romises of 1878, unfulfilled and frustrated; having found that no 
onger might they look for justice, but only be the slaves of a 
colonial conspiracy for plunder; having found that the faith of 
Spain had been entirely forfeited and that its promises of justice, 
made by itself, had only been made as a matter of deception, to be 
set at naught without even recognition—a year ago these million 
and a half of peons decided to be free. 

Since then Cuba has been in the throes of conflict. Beautiful, 
sun-kissed Cuba, the 2 pde spot of creation, has again been 
deluged with blood. e gentle winds which waft over her sur- 
face have, from hundreds of fields of conflict; absorbed the blood 
of humanity. The waves which caress her shores have lapped up 
the blood of patriotism and oppression alike. The soil of that 
magnificent island, whence most of the sweetness which we assim- 
ulate is derived, is fertilized by the blood of thousands. 

Originally, Mr. Speaker, Spain sent over some boys to quell 
whatthey calledaninsurrection. The boys, not being acclimated, 
died of disease. Then more mature soldiers were sent, the flower 
of the Spanish army, led by the prose of Spanish generals, he 
who negotiated and arranged for peace eighteen years ago. 
This man, Martinez de Campos, went to Cuba at the head of a 
p army to put down and om enslave the people of that 

nd. In spite of the fact that the promises which he had made 
were, after all these years, unfulfilled, it was evidently expected 
that more promises, more deceptions, accompanied by a show of 
great armed force, would make the Rone hunt their habitations, 
and with their heads concealed, like the bird in ZEsop's fable, 
consider that they were shielded from the wrath of the expected 
visitation. 

Such was not the result. Instead of subduing Cuba, General de 
Campos was obliged to withdraw his troops into the very strong 
garrisons of the island. Up to and around these garrisons the 
armies of the Republic of Cuba roamed at will, and the general of 
the Spanish forces found himself powerless. 

On the 19th of September, 1895, the Cubans had ected the 
organization of the Cuban Republic, under a constitution previ- 
ously adopted at a convention held at Camaguey. There were 
then elected the following officers: 

President, Salvador Cisneros Betancourt; vice-president, Bartolomé Masó; 
secretary of war, Carlos Roloff; secretary of foreign affairs, Rafael Tamayo; 
secretary of the treasury, Severo Pina; secretary of the interior, Santiagos 

; general in chiot of the army, Maximo Gomez. 

These gentlemen are all of the highest standing in the island for 
intelligence, social rank, and means. The president is the same 
1 5 who as president laid down the ie el of government in 

878 in response to Spanish promises to the people which were 
destined to be dishonored. He comes of a family which has fur- 
nished many examples of greatness in the legal and scientific his- 
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tory of Cuba. His estates were confiscated in 1868, and he then 
renounced his title of nobility. r 

Bartolomé Masó, the vice-president, is a tried patriot, who has 
rendered valuable services to the cause of liberty. A sincere re- 
ponhon, he has always been highly respected and esteemed for 

is liberal ideas and his sterling character. 

Gen. Carlos Roloff, secretary of war, was born in Poland, but 
went to Cuba when a mere youth and established himself at Cien- 
fuegos, where he attained a distinguished position for his intelli- 
gence, industry, and integrity. In 1869, at the head of a number 
of young men from the most prominent families of that city, he 
joined the revolution, and until the end of the war in 1878 occu- 
pied the first rank, both for his bravery and military talents. 

It may be well to add in this connection that the assistant sec- 
retary of war is Mr. Mario Menocal, so well known in this coun- 
try on account of his distinguished work with the Nicaragua 
Canal engineer corps. 

Rafael Portuondo y Tamayo, secretary of foreign affairs, is a 
distinguished member of one of the most prominent families of 
Santiago de Cuba, both for social rank and wealth, no less than 
for the talents of some of the individuals belonging toit, who have 
distinguished themselves in the liberal professions. 

Severo Pina, et of the treasury, is a prominent citizen of 
Sancti Spiritus. He belongs to an old and wealthy family. 

Joaquin Castillo Duany, assistant secretary of the treasury, is a 
gentleman not unknown in this country, having been one of the 
pros who took part in the Jeannette relief expedition to the 

orth Pole. No names stand higher in Santiago de Cuba for 
herir respectability, and integrity than those of Duany and 


astillo. 

Santiago Cañizares, secretary of the interior, is as prominent 
a citizen of Remedios as the others are of those cities and States 
mentioned. 

The general-in-chief, Maximo Gomez, although born in Santo 
Domingo, is as much a Cuban in feelings, ideas, and aspirations 
as the best of them. As to his military talents nothing need be 
said, for they are too well known. 

These men, Mr. Speaker, compose the Government of the Re- 
public of Cuba. ey are of the same class of gentlemen, in 
stat ip, in material wealth, in intelligence, and compare 
favorably with those of our ancestors who in 1776 signed the 
document which made the great Bell of Liberty send out its peals 
of emancipation from foreign domination, and of whose intelli- 
gence and honor and patriotism there has never been question. 

'This Republie of Cuba, headed by the men whose names have 
just been given, have wageda war of self-preservation. The people 
of that Republic have fought and are fighting for the protection 
of their homes and their families; they are fighting for the priv- 
ilege of tilling the soil and harvesting and enjoying its increase; 
they are fhang for the lives of their sons, the virtue of their 
wives and daughters, the protection of their homes, and their own 
lives, all of which, under present rule, is sacrificed. 

To quell this desire on the part of Cubans—as well might they try 
to dam Niagara or flood Popocatapetl—the Spanish Government 
the other day withdrew General de Campos from his position as 
captain-general of Cuba and sent in his place the most ferocious 
butcher among all its leading officers, or who ever disgraced mili- 
tary standing, in the person of one General Weyler. This dis- 
tinguishedindividual has arrived, has taken command, and amon, 
the first of his official proclamations is a poroa duplicate o 
that which President Grant and Secretary Fish regarded as“ in- 
famous" when it was enunciated by the Count of Valmaceda in 
1868. General Weylerorders that every male person over 15 years 
of age found away from his habitation shall be shot. He orders 
that all unprotected women shall retire to the garrisoned towns— 

rhaps to be the playthings of his soldiers! e orders that all 
Dus found uninhabited are to be burned, and that all persons 
engaged in trade shall turn their effects over to his officers. 

n anyone imagine an order more far reaching and cruel? 

The same order authorizes subordinate officials of the army to 
c out the directions for butchery and make reports to him—the 
chief butcher. It is 5 that the same methods will and do 
prevail —as to the absolute inhumanity of its practices— which 
caused the war of twenty years ago to be the most horrible blot 
on the escutcheon of Americanism—a stench in the nostrils of 
Christendom. Shall the present generation permit a repetition of 
those horrors? is the question now before us. Shall we, as the 
embodiment of the spirit of freedom, as the representatives of that 
regard for human existence and that respect for the inherent 
dignity and justice and excellence and righteousness and even 
Godliness, of the right of the individual, male or female, to virtue, 
to intelligence, to property, and to physical safety, permit this? 

We are faced with the question now, and it is one that burns, 
Shall this great Government, holding the ideas and sentiments of 
mercy it has always practiced and which the world of civiliza- 
tion has practiced since we came into being as a nation, permit 
those ideas, which are also the ideas of the world at large wherever 
the Stars and Stripes are known—shall it be permi by us that 
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this monstrous wrong continue? Shall the fury of the soldiers of 
pum be tted to devastate humanity without protest? Shall 

e slaughter of the innocents be permitted to be resumed? If 
this war lasts for ten years, as did the former one, shall there be 
a record of blood, covering 6,000 people unarmed, noncombatant, 
untried and unconvicted, who will have been murdered? I think 
not. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to give an adequate idea of affairs in 
Cuba it mes 5 go over a little more ground. The 
republican armies have n in the field for more than a year. 
The Government of the Republic has been in existence since the 
19th of September last. is republican Government and its 
armies hold and have held control of all the territory of the 
island except that adjacent to a few seaports, for months past. 
'That they have not controlof seaports is due only to the fact that 
ihe guns from Spanish men-of-war are of sufficiently heavy caliber 
to reduce those cities to ashes should they come into the control 
ofthe Republic. To avoid this slaughter and this wanton destruc- 
tion, Cuba has refrained from taking permanent possession of 
any of the cities of the seaboard. The railways of the interior 
are entirely within its control. The means of subsistence and 
existence belong to it so far as they are not dependent upon the 
outside world. The lines of warfare now consist of little semi- 
circles drawn about the seaport towns, and in those towns are the 
soldiers of Spain, ready to do their alleged duty of shooting and 
hanging citizens, outraging, maltreating, and murdering their 
wives and sisters and daughters, and shooting down in cold blood 
their little sons. An embargo is placed upon the 5 on the 
pen, and would be upon the brain, if the famous rays of 
modern science had been sufficiently developed to enable the 
srant in charge to discover the thoughts of those who surround 


These conditions prevail, Mr. Speaker, within 60 miles of our 
coasts, almost within sight of our shores. The Island of Cuba, 
which is the scene, controls the gateway to the Gulf of Mexico 
and the enormous trade of that section of the United States. Ido 
not allude to the enormous interests of the citizens of the United 
States on the island; they are being protected mainly by the 
Cuban Republic. 

Cuba, free and enabled to make her own laws of offense and 
defense, of revenue, and of duty, will be a most valuable neighbor. 
Of her subsistence, American flour, now admitted under a duty of 
one and one half times its value here, would find an open market, 
&nd its consumption by a million and a half of people will greatly 
relieve a pressure existing among our growers of wheat. 'The 
American producers of a thousand other articles of commerce 
would find an open market, subject only to such duties as might 
be decided upon for revenue purposes. e trade of this country 
in every direction will be enhanced by the freedom of Cuba. Not 
only will our commerce be relieved of the disagreeable and often 
prohibitive restrictions placed upon it by Spain, but we, by reason 
of proximity and by reason of commercial nearness, will be in the 
position of the most favored nation," as it is known in diplo- 
macy. Apparently, and from every standpoint of judgment estab- 
lishable in the human mind, it is to the interest of the United 
States that Cuba should be free. Humanitarianism, self-protec- 
tion, the lives and properties of our citizens, the openness of 
our commerce, all demand it; the rights of our own citizens are 
involved; the echoes of the grief and the enforced dishonor of 
thousands, wafted to our near-by shores on the winds of eternal 
humanity, demand that Cuba be free. 

There can be no argument, from our standpoint, successfully 
made against the freedom of the unhappy island off our coast. 
Only the promise that Spain would take care of and protect her 
own prevented President Grant from taking definite action more 
than a quarter of a century ago. "Those promises have been un- 
fulfilled, and it becomes our duty, not only as Representatives, 
but as citizens of this great Republic, to see that this carnage 
ceases; to see that every man, woman, and child on the great Con- 
tinent of America and its adjacent islands have the right to 
„life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." 

We should not merely accord to Cuba belligerent rights—we 
should recognize her independence. What has Spain there? Only 
a few seaports and a standing army which keeps under the guns 
of the military posts. What has the Republic of Cuba? The 
whole island except those few seaports. The armies of the Re- 
public keep the forces of Spain hemmed up in their garrisons like 
a lot of chickens driven to roost, yet we hesitate to recognize the 
fact. They can escape, but they can not conquer. The Cubans, 
being Americans, are unconquerable. 

The only objection ever urged to the recognition of Cuban inde- 
rune is that it would be a blow aimed at a 3 power. 

his I deny. No power can be or should be friendly to this Gov- 
ernment, or to the people of this country, whose principles permit 
the enunciation of orders for murder and assassination, and which 
orders can be readily twisted by subordinates into license for un- 
toldevilsandcruelty. No friendliness can exist between humanity 
and savagery, between mercy and butchery, between the civiliza- 


tion of the end of the present century and the cruelty and torture 
of the Dark Ages. 
And yet the Government of Spain desires to insist that no con- 


dition of war exists in Cuba. Only afew roving bands of persons 
dissatisfied with the present administration of affairs." But those 
same roving bands have driven the Spanish soldiers into their 
holes—the protected seaports—every time. All that Cuba requires 
to drive thelast Spanish soldier from the island, the last element 
of Spanish control from its soil, is the recognition of its independ- 
ence, or even a declaration of neutrality by the great nation nearest 
and most affected by it—the United States of America. It is not 
necessary to allude to the action of Spain previous to and during 
our late war; that is too well known. 

The United States is under the same obligation to Spain that it 
is to any other nation—under the implied obligation to observe 
neutrality between it and the nations with which it may be at 
war. Wan does not desire that we observe that neutrality in her 
war with Cuba, but insists that we resolve ourselves into a nation 
of detectives to capture and imprison such of her enemies as may 
be found upon our soil, upon her unsupported statement that no 
war exists. The position she takes is in itself an insult to the 
intelligence of America and Americans—a position so full of self- 
evident fallacies that it can best be characterized by the somewhat 
vulgar but infinitely sap ssive term—‘‘bosh.” 

This is the situation, Mr. Speaker: Shall we, asindependent and 
free Americans, recognize the independence of our next-door 
neighbors, thereby placing them in a position whereby they may 
defend themselves and their families and possessions like men, or 
shall we sit supinely quiet and thereby give countenance to the 
unspeakable horrors and atrocities which mark the conduct of the 
Spanish arms on that island? Action has already been delayed too 
long. The record of murder and assassination and outrage and 
incendiarism, to say nothing of the oppression and the put 
upon free thought and free speech, is y too long. It is time 
for us to act, and we should act quickly. 

In such case, Mr. Speaker, I can see in my imagination a few 
years hence a magnificently fertile and productive island lying a 
few leagues off our coast, possessing all the blessings and advan- 
tages which constitute the happiness of its people. As I see it in 
my mind’s eye, it flows with milk and honey, as did the land of 
Canaan when Moses looked down at it from a high place. Its 
fields are well tilled and productive; its children are being edu- 
cated by a system of public schools equal to those which our own 
children enjoy; reciprocal trade relations with their nearest 
neighbor and an honest and economical administration of public 
affairs place no embargo upon the accumulation of wealth; and 
the diffusion of intelligence, the free expression of thought, and 
the glorious rays of God's sunlight shining into hearts as well as 
upon fields, make it a land of peace and happiness and plenty. 

The "EN of the past are remembered only as a sad, troubled 
dream. present and future are surrounded by the luminous 
halo of supreme joyousness and love. 

Do you like 3 Compare it with the one you see at 
present, the one reflected by the page of every current newspaper, 
and then—vote, 


Coin Redemption Fund, 
SPEECH 
HON. NICHOLAS N. COX. 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 11, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and 
rotect the coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of ' 
debtedness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 

Mr. COX said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is one thing we are all agreed on. That is. 
that the finances of this country and its business are in a most 
deplorable condition. That this has been the state of things sev- 
eral years there is no dispute. It is useless to charge each 
other with being responsible for the trouble when we al. have or 
should have the same desire and patriotic motive tc cure the evils 
we are laboring under. Ihave not heard a speech made or a state- 
ment uttered that denies the unfortunate condition we are in, and- 
that remedial legislation is imperatively demanded. If we then 
shall be able to reach a broad, liberal conclusion and fully meet 
the question, we shall have done our full and patriotic duty. 

The Republican majority of this House offers a remedy in what 
it terms an emergency bill. This bill,in any aspect you may take 


it, is a bill that looks to the borrowing of money. True, when the 
money is borrowed 
other way. 


of it is to be used one way and a part an- 


Unlimited power is given to the President to borrow 
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money for the purpose of maintaining the so-called gold reserve. 


A limited power is given to borrow money to pay the expenses of 
the Goverrment. Fifty millions is the limit for the latter pur- 
; no limit as to the former. In either case it involves the 
vernment in debt. The proposers of this bill insist that it will 

be needed but for a short time. if by proper legislation the rev- 
enues of the Government are increased. This they propose to do 
by increasing the tariff. This, I may say in passing, is the uni- 
versal remedy of that party for all political woes. The President 
meets this proposition by saying that such legislation as is pro- 
posed soad bea complete failure. He answers the proposition 
to borrow money for the p of paying the expenses of the 
Government by saying that there is no need of it; that there is 
not only EA collected to pay our expenses, but more, and that 
he has a large surplus remaining idle already collected for that 


As to the other proposition, the President insists that if carried 
into law it could not and would not protect the gold reserve unless 
you go a step farther and use the money as contemplated, and 
when so used every United States note, or any other kind of note 
that preys and eats upon the reserve, be destroyed when paid with 
the money so borrowed. To this last idea of the President the 
entire House, almost unanimously, and without reference to parties, 
dissents. These are the precise questions and differences between 
the President and this House as to this legislation. It ought not 
to escape attention that in the bill offered by the Committee on 
Ways and Means the use of two kinds of money is ized. In 
the sale of bonds to protect the gold reserve, these bonds would 
have to be sold for gold. Although the bondis payable incoin on 
its face, it can not furnish gold to protect a gold reserve unless 
sold for gold. The other section authorizing certificates of indebt- 
edness to be issued, as they are called, payable in lawful money. 
I desire to emphasize this distinction in showing the advantage 

iven to one class of creditors of the Government over another. 
e holder of greenbacks obtains gold on his note, now at a pre- 
mium, andthe shipbuilder or other creditor receives silver, which 

u say is only worth 50 cents on the dollar. This is the position 

e Republicans occupy in passing this bill. e 

But, Mr. Speaker, let us compare the policy of the Administra- 
tion with the bill proposed. No one contend that to extend 
the authority to issue bonds and borrow gold and pay “‘green- 
backs" and immediately ae in circulation these paid greenbacks, 
will stop the raids for gold. There is not the least remedy in that 
to check or break the repeated withdrawal of gold from the Treas- 
ury; it only affordsgreater facilities to run the Government in debt 
pet oael the very best securities for the loaners of gold. 

This is the view of the President, and certainly correct. No 
one doubts this ition as being correct. The President, there- 
fore, says that when you once borrow the gold and pay the green- 
backs when presented, destroy them. This bill, taken alone and 
disconnected with the proposed tariff bill, says no, borrow the gold 
on a new kind of bond, and when you pay or redeem the green- 
backs turn them out in circulation at once and borrow more gold, 
issue more bonds, and p tually redeem and pay without end. 
This is exactly what is being done now. We have borrowed two 
hundred and sixty-two millions in a very short time, and not one 
dollar of the greenback: has been destroyed. Under the policy rec- 
ommended by the President, that is. the destruction of the green- 
backs when redeemed, a contraction of the currency equivalent 
to the a, ount of the greenbacks destroyed must occur. 

The tariff bill introduced, of course, is to be considered as a part 
and parcel of the proposed bond bill. This bill, considered with 
the other, proceeds on the idea that, notwithstanding the state- 
ments of de President and Secretary of the Treasury, the whole 
trouble grows out of the insufficiency of the revenue, that the 
Government is really borrowing money to pay necessary expenses. 
Iconfess that Ido not see much difference in the Government 
borrowing gold to pay greenbacks and tben using these green- 
backs to pay necessary expenses and in borrowing gold to pay ex- 

š 2 does, however, make the greenbacks absolute gold 
securities. But how is the tariff bill to assist the policy and 
break what is called the endless chain? If the President is right, 
that is, the President assuring us he has ample revenues to pay 
expenses, and this tariff bill increases the revenue forty millions 
annually, then there would be placed in the vaults of the Treas- 
ury forty millions annually not needed. A contraction annually 
of the currency forty millions; this sumis not far from the amount 
of dollars our mints could coin in a year in silver. JOR 

But suppose the President is wrong, and that we are going in 

bt because of want of revenue in paying e ,and that it 
wil require this forty million annually to p our accounts 
square. Now,how will this additional money collected in the 
least protect me gold reserve? If you say it will create a fund 
larger than is needed for expenses, and therefore there will be no 
demand for gold, you assume a position that the President and Sec- 
retary are either seriously mistaken in, or do not understand what 
they are saying about the matter. That is exactly the condition 


they claim surrounds them, and yet it does not stop the demand 
for gold. But suppose that the assumption of the committee is 
right and that a surplus of revenue will stop the demand for gold, 
I ask any gentleman present to tell me how this can be the result? 

Under this idea of increased revenue by increased taxes you 
bring about the same burdens substantially as if the greenbacks 
were canceled and interest-bearing bonds placed in their stead. 
You tax the people to obtain surplus revenne; you tax the people 
to pay interest on bonds. But taxation for either purpose will 
not stop the raid on the gold reserve so long as the Government 
continues the present policy of selling bonds for gold, and then 
pay gold for mbacks. If itis said that through an excess of 
revenue the gerous greenbacks could be collected in and held 
in the Treasury, and in that way stop the gold operation, then it 
must be admitted that to them into the Treasury they must be 
brought there by incre taxation, or at least by taxation, and 
when so obtained and held you have as completely contracted the 
circulation as would the plan of the Administration. 'The plan 
under the present bill, to ires the gold reserve, if it can have 
such effect at all, is to hold the greenbacks when they reach the 
Treasury, and thus destroy the means used to deplete the gold re- 
serve. This must necessarily contemplate an excess of revenue 
over 5 at least equal to the amount of the greenbacks held 
in the asury. 

The proposition is to my mind intolerable. It means, tax the 
people and take from their circulating medium, and when you 
have obtained it lock it up in the vaults of the Treasury. for boar 
that this money, this circulating medium, may be used to reduce 
what you term a gold reserve. How long do you propose to hold 
it in prison? How much do you propose to pot in prison? If you 
leave ont one hundred millions, yes, fifty millions, the reserve can 
with perfect success be nape ig and your difficulties remain just 
as they are. So to chain this paper money that is used to obtain 
gold from the Government in effect destroys that much of our 
circulation, and you are guilty of increasing taxes and contracting 
the means to pay these taxes at the same time, The same results 
will be reached and the same effect had on our finance under this 
plan of the committee as the one proposed by the Executive. 

Contraction of the currency and incre taxation are for one 
purpose only; that is, to hold this country to a gold standard. 

But, Mr. Speaker, suppose this bill becomesalaw, or that the policy 
of the Executive is put into legislation, and every dollar of green- 
backs is destroyed or locked up in the Treasury, what have you 

ot? Onehun millions of gold locked up, and over four hun- 
fred millions of greenbacks locked up or destroyed, and your cir- 
culation contracted at least one-thi 

You are left with a paper circulation of national-bank notesand 
silver certificates. 

It is conceded that we are on the basis of a gold standard; that 
property, labor, and all our currency used as money must be as 
good as the standard. There being but one standard, gold, all 
questions as to parity atonce cease, The money is gold, and gold 
only, and it carries the paper and the silver dollar with it because 
they are convertible into gold. Every ap on your side of the 
question claims that he is for the use of silver so far and no farther, 
as long as a silver dollar is as good asa gold dollar. No difference 
how many silver dollars you have, if they are convertible into 
gold dollars, the silver dollar will be but the representative of 
a gold dollar, gold p our singleandonlystandard. But sup- 
pose the coined silver ar can not be converted at will into a 
gold dollar; then you havereached tnat terrible calamity you refer 
to, of having two dollars of different values. 

Let me make this point plain to show what I think is the ab- 
surdity of some positions advanced. Assume that under the pro- 
posed bill, or the idea of the Administration, the backs are 
locked up or destroyed. Do you then propose to hold a gold re- 
serve or abandon it? If the reserve is abandoned, and you hold 
no reserve whatever, wil you tell me how the Government is 
going to keep its dollars all of equal value? Suppose A demands 
of the Government gold for his silver dollars, and the Govern- 
ment declines to exc! with him. Is not the value of the 
silver dollar lessened and the equality of the dollars destroyed? 
Suppose a certain amount of bank notes are sent into the Govern- 
ment for redemption, the greenbacks all destroyed, will the Gov- 
ernment redeem them in gold 2 € If in gold. t shen a god 
reserve is necessary, and the raid is on again throu 
notes; and, as I see it, thé same with silver dollars. s 

After the bank notes have been redeemed by the Government 
and the banks called to make good the redemption made by the 
Government in the first instance, will the Government demand of 
the banks to return the ees used for the redemption of the notes 
in the first instance? so, then the demand for gold by the 
banks will send it to a premium at once. But suppose the bank 
declines to return the gold to make good the redemption made by 
the Government, but offers to return the silver when the Govern- 
ment has paid out gold, and the Government ts it, how long 
will the Government be able to redeem in gold? But suppose the 
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Government declines to take the silver for the redemption and de- 
mands that the gold shall be returned, then the silver dollar has 
pen parted company with the gold dollar, and you have dollars 
of different values. 

The plain truth plainly told is that every dollar of paper and 
silver circulation outstanding is depending on gold for its value. 
There is no bimetallism or any question of parity. It is a ques- 
tion only how much silver and paper can be redeemed in gold, 
and that redemption to be made by the Government. Let me 
suggest here in regard to bank notes that while the banks may 
ultimately redeem their notes in gold, the Government must first 
redeem them, and this does not in the least lessen the demand for 


gold. Canit be that the banks under the circumstances 
will take out ci tion when every note is a gold-demand note 
on the bank? 

Mr. Speaker, just in this connection let me call the attention of 


the House to the absurdity of this financial system. It is set- 
tled by law that we have three kinds of money that are legal 
tenders, full and complete between individuals. tender in court 
is a full response to any contract made between individuals when 
the contract is payable in dollars. Gold, silver dollars, and green- 
backs are thesemoneys. When you assume that silver and ge 
backs are redeemable in gold, then every contract is a gold co: 
tract whether named in the contract or not. A sues B, B tenders 
in court silver dollars; this satisfies the contract. A takes the sil- 
ver dollars and demands of the Government the gold. The Gov- 
ernment refuses to redeem; then the metals have again parted 
company. But suppose B tenders greenbacks; this satisfies the 
contract, and A presents the greenbacks, you pay him in gold. 
Now, is it not plain that the debtor will tender on the contract the 
cheaper money, and thus the silver dollar becomes less valuable 
than the greenback? How is the Government to preserve the equal 
value of these different dollars unless all are redeemable in gold 
if the gold standard is to be maintained? I would be glad So KE 
from any gentleman who will announce his willingness to vote 
and declare by law that every contract, private and public, is dis- 
chargeable alone in gold. is is exactly the effect of a single 
gold standard. 

Say that I hold in my hand five dollars in gold, five dollars in 
silver, and five in greenbacks. Isthe$5invaluethesame? Ican 
buy the five silver dollars with the gold. I can x the five in 
greenbacks withthe gold. The fivein greenbacks will buy the five 
in gold, or the five in silver. What will the five in silver buy? 
It will not get the gold or the greenback, the equivalent of poia. 
I speak with reference to the operations of the Government. en 
I ask if the Government itself has not created dollars different in 
value? But it has been repeated over and over again that the sil- 
ver dollar is equal to the gold dollar. I deny it. The gold will 
buy the silver, but the silver will not buy the gold. Its purchas- 
ing power of commodities between individuals is a totally differ- 
ent thing, to be seen hereafter. So I conclude this proposition by 
saying that if the Government fails to redeem silver in gold just 
as it does Kaper year which it virtually does, then silver is not 
the og iets ent of gold. If it decides to redeem silver in gold, 
then the raid on the gold reserve can be made with silver if every 
greenback was burned up. Then tell me what relief this pro- 
posed bill gives, leaving both greenbacks and silver to attack the 
gold reserve by simply authorizing more bonds to be issued, leav- 
ing both the silver and greenbacks full sway to reach the gold re- 
serve? What relief does it give if the 5 are still left to 
ig epe their perpetual raids on the gold? 

t was never e ted that this bill would become a law. It 
was never e that this bond bill and its running mate, the 
tariff bill, would either of them become laws. The object is to 
make a show of relief, when neither of them can have the least 
effect in changing our conditions, except to make them worse by 
increased taxation. 

If I have been able to show that this proposed legislation will be 
an utter failure in preventing the Government from going in 
debt, and the present policy is to be continued of borrowin, 
money under an unlimited authority to issue bonds, I ask, in 
candor, where will this stop? 

In times of profound peace and the Government in full opera- 
tion, with all its power to tax, shall we continue to involve our- 
selves in debt at the rate of near one hundred millions a year, 
with no end to this scheme in sight? , Axe we to be the gold pur- 
chasers for the world and load our pos with debt to accommo- 
date the forei goia gambler and the avarice of gold sharks? 
Shall we absolutely surrender our Treasury and our system of 
finance to the banking houses, money traders, and speculators in 
our securities at the sacrifice of one hundred millions annually of 
debt imposed on the labor of our country? 

Will any gentleman on this floor tell me what has become of the 
proceeds of the bonds already sold? We have sold our credit to 
the amount of two hun and sixty-two millions. We have 
received that sum in gold. What has e of the gold we got? 


The Treas has it not, and will be again selling our credit for 
What has become of the greenbacks bought with this 


more gold. 


ee Ehe golt was expended for eee Have we the green- 
acks? The answer is no. The Secretary of the Treasury tells 
us that his receipts for expenses are morethan ample. If so, where 
are the two hundred and sixty-two millions of gold borrowed or 
the greenbacks bought with the borrowed gold? Was there ever 
such a system devised or invented to absolutely cover this nation 
with an enormous debt? Will the credit of our Government be 
maintained by involvingitinenormousdebts? Doesan individual 
business man maintain his credit by going indebt? Ithoughtthe 
way to maintain credit was to keep out of debt. But a new finan- 
cial idea is born, and we now see the old mark rubbed out and 
learn that the way to have credit is to continually burden that 
credit with debt. 

After weeks of labor and thought the Senate of the United 
States has proposed legislation that in its judgment will effec- 
tually cure these burning evils, and that leads this House up to the 
consideration of the soundness of the views ressed by that 

t body. It is beyond question that if the legislation suggested 
É the Senate is defeated, and I have no doubt it will be, then we 
are exactly at the place we were when Congress met, with the 
addition of one hundred millions more of debt. May we not well 
say to ourselves that although the Senate’s proposition may not 
fully concur with our views, yet there can be no danger of mak- 
ing matters worse than they are? We should try something, even 
if doubtful. 

There are three ideas in the Senate amendment I desire to dis- 
cuss for a short time and keep as clear as possible from the array 
of and statistics that have been so fully used in this debate. 

e great proposition is the free coinage of silver, and upon this 
the other two propositions mainly rest. 

I assert confidently as a constitutional question that the money 
metals of this country under that instrument were recognized, and 
that the idea of money was based on the metals gold and silver. 
It was never intended togive to Congress the aps to coin money 
out of either gold or silver. The proce once of the convention in 

ing that great ic law show beyond dispute that when 
the restriction was put on the States that nothing but gold and 
silver should be mado a legal tender, the two money metals were 
placed exactly in the same position. If we should read the Con- 
stitution in its pan meaning and the meaning developed by the 
constructors of that instrument, connecting two clauses in 
their meaning, you would have that Congress shall have the power 
to coin manoy out of gold and silver and regulate its value, and 
aoe make anything else a legal tender in the payment of 

True it is that questions have arisen as to how much of one 
metal shall be equivalent in law to a given quantity of the other, 
but until very modern times it was never contemplated that money 
coined out of one metal should be the money of the country, and 
the other used for money only to the extent that its value was 
made equivalent in an amount under commercial, commodity reg- 
ulations to the other. Some such value may be considered in fix- 
ing the value of the two, but never is that an argument that one 
is worth only what its commercial value would be as a commodity 
compared with the other. There would be no sense in following 
that abstraction alone. If 15 ounces of silver is worth as much as 
1 ounce of gold—the latter coined into money, the former not—then 
by the coinage of the silver you could only get the ounce of coined 
gold, which you do without the trouble of coining. But when you 

gold as the standard money alone, and deprive silver of its 
greatest value, to wit, that of money, and then say you can not 
coin silver until its commercial value is equal to the money value 
of gold, you have por f announced a position in effect that gold 
money must control and govern silver as a commodity. But this 
theory or position does not answer the constitutio point that 
Congress must coin money out of both metals, and if Congress can 
destroy silver in use for money it can destroy gold; if it can de- 
stroy one it can destroy both, and make the money of the country 
anything that Congress wills. Then the States are left with no 
silver coined, no gold coined, but must have these metals, and 
nothing else, to make legal tenders. That means the States shall 
make nothing but gold and silver legal tenders, and Congress re- 
sponds, we will not coin either gold or silver, or, that we will coin 
gold and deprive the States of the useof silver as legal tenders, in 
open violation of the Constitution. Mr. Webster's views are cer- 
tainly conclusive on this point. He says: 
TTT 
orae has authority to establish any otherstandard or to displace this 


Can language be plainer, more distinct or conclusive? But, just 
in this connection, let me quote from the father of Democracy, 
Mr. Jefferson says: 

If we adopt the dollar our unit we should strike four coins—a golden piece 
equal in vats to $10; a unit or dollar itself of silver. 

This was his lan before the Constitution was adopted. 
Now, can any reasonable man say that our fathers in the Consti- 
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tution left it to the caprice of Congress to make legal-tender 


money out of anything a Congress might decide? Where would 
be the stability? Do not let it escape from the mind that the mo- 
ment you recognize in Congress the right to make gold the only 
standard of money you recognize the right to make silver the only 
money. When yourecognize the power to destroy either, both are 
at the mercy of Congress, and paper fiat money may be the result. 
There are no stronger constitutional arguments for paper fiat 
money than the single gold-standard men advance. 

But I hope I may close this point of my argument with what 
Jackson said about it. Please remember always that the Consti- 
tution fixed the money metals of this country, and did not leave it 
to Congress. 

He says: 

established a mint to coin money and laws to - 
MEUM Ting Boy the cet s0 Coool with ita ee ee lated. and 


such foreign coins as Congress may 8 the only currency known to the 
Constitution.—Veto Message United States Bank 


I challenge the history of our country to find a single statesman, 
or even a politician, that ever contended that our standard money 
should be gold alone until the power of capital, gold capital, as- 
serted itself in our legislation in Government securities. Name 
the man; name the legislator. 

I can not stop here to go over in detail the votes in Congress of 
my showing its construction of the Constitution and its 
advocacy of silver as a constitutional money metal. Suffice it to 
say that in every vote cast on this subject, with the exception of 
one vote, the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act, 
an overruling majority of Democrats have stood by the consti- 
tutional money metals of gold and silver. With them has been a 
large element of the other parties, standing firmly by the same 
plain and convincing construction. I admit, with sorrow and re- 
gret, that men of my party have forsaken the doctrine of our fath- 
ers. Iadmit that men have tacitly confessed that after ten years, 
twenty years, thirty years of teaching the people for gold and sil- 
ver as constitutional money metals they now in effect confess 
that while so engaged they now know they were wrong, and when 
they leap from that chasm of ignorance, as they seem to think, 
they leave their old followers, with rather a sorrowful sigh, in 

itying the ignorance they have for a lifetime been engaged in 
5 Such expressions as Fools never change,“ China- 
men never change," and the “beasts never change,” seem to be 
absolute consolation to them that they have escaped from an igno- 
rance they were never able to observe, until at last the blandish- 
ments of power and flattery of patronage tore avar the veil from 
their benighted, honest, ignorant conceptions. ow easily are 
they consoled. May it not be well here to revive in our memories 
a familiar scene? You may furnish the characters: 
“Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in shape of a camel? 
the and tis like a camel, indeed. 
ethinks it is like a weasel. 
It is backed like a weasel. 
Or like a whale? 
Very like a whale. 
Then will Icome to my” Grover. 

If I have been able to show that our money should be under the 
Constitution made of gold and silver, and that has been the doc- 
trine of the Democratic party without any change, then there 
must be some serious and momentous reason why we should 
abandon our faith, and there can be no justification for violating 
the Constitution. But suppose Iam mistaken as to the constitu- 
tional question, then there must still exist great cause for our 

S be justified in reversing its time-honored doctrine. 
Des th metals as money metals for over eighty years, and no 
ter prosperity ever blessed a people. If while we adhered to 
fiat idea we were blessed, and when we abandoned it we were 
cursed, certainly it is fair to assume that the money question has 
much to do with our present condition. In a short time after we 
- inaugurated the gold standard our pates men and the approach- 
ing depression onished. us trouble was coming on us, 
at were the reasons that led up to the act of 1873? The ar- 
guments now used did not sustain the action then. Silver was 
not at a discount compared with gold. It was at a premium. 
Then, it was not demonetized because it was a cheap dollar. It 
was the best dollar. It was not to the mine owners then that such 
importance was attached as is now. Stop and think when this 
slation commenced. What reason was there for it? None, 


except to increase the wealth of the gold holders and bow submis- 
sively to the dictates of England. It is said all the great commer- 
cial nations have stopped its coi , but we were the first, except- 


ing England, that so legislated, Let the country . 
that the price of silver as compared with gold never any diffi- 
culty until the United States stabbed it. 

ith great display of ps esee statesmanship the query is now 
put, Would you e a dollar out of 50 cents? Let me inquire, 
what is the difference in effect on the people between making 50 
cents a debt-paying dollar and making 50 cents of gold purchase 
what before required a dollar? You refuse to legislate silver up, but 
every hour of the day, by every means you can, you legislate gold 


We. 


up. It has que to a premium, not only in purchasing power, but 
in actual selling price. Your boasted parity has been destroyed, 
paa ees whole country is suffering a loss in prices absolutely 
Shocking. 

Again, it is said if you open the mints to silver it will drive out 
the gold and you will ill be on a silver standard. If the mints were 
put in full operation they could not coin in a year 50 cents per 
capita. Would an increase of 50 cents per capita in our circula- 
tion drive out our gold? Would any man contend that even 50 
cents per capita of bank issue would inflate the currency? Does 
not our population increase heavily every year, and does not the 
demand for more money increase as ft ie and population 
increase? Is it not proposed and recommended that the banks be 
1 to take out circulation to the par value of their bonds? 

not that for the very reason that more circulation is needed? 

Suppose we assume that free silver will drive out gold. I askin 
candor if gold is not already driven out of circulation? The last 
loan showed biddings of five hundred millions, it was claimed, for 
one hundred millions of bonds. Who had the gold,and what had 
it been doing? It was locked up and absolutely out of circulation, 
and never showed its head in business enterprises that employ labor, 
but rises in its might when the Government, to obtain it, pledges 
its 2 power as security for it. Itis just as certain to hide 
again an pop untl invited out by the offer of bonds—gold in- 
terest-bearing bonds, and in effect gold bonds, interest and prin- 
cipal. Can any intelligent man expect business will revive, when 
the standard money of the country absolutely shrinks from pro- 
ductive industries? If free silver drives out gold, pray tell me 
how it is, when our mints are closed to silver, and you confess 
125 are on a gold basis, that your gold not only refuses to circu- 
ate but is absolutely driven out of the country? We can not 
with accuracy tell how much gold is in our country, but we do 
know that in about three years we have lost over one hundred and 
fifty millions, and increased our home debt two hundred and 
sixty-two millions. As our gold leaves us we increase the de- 
mand for it. Did our silver money drive out of the country this 
gold? Did the silver dollars move gold from this country? Will 
anyone dare answer yes? 

f this system continues, it is only a question of time when we 
will be destitute of gold and the premium beyond our knowledge. 

In every h of the gold-standard men—sound-money men— 
the scare is held up that we will go to a silver basis. Sothe Pres- 
ident argues. For the sake of this argument, let us assume that 
such a result will follow. Will this destroy this country or its pros- 
perity? Gold, you say, will go to a premium and leave the coun- 
try. Itisat an enormous premium now, and leaving the country 
every day to find itself locked up in the war chests of European and 
other powers. Is it to be supposed that a man will seize his gold 
and fly from the country with it because we phe d coin silver? 
What will he do with it when it reaches its place of safety? In- 
vest it or lock it up? If he invest it, he will do so for profit. Can 
he not invest heremuch better than abroad? Where is the induce- 
ment to carryit away? If he locks it up, silver will take its place. 
Demand for silver increases, its purchasing power increases, until 
the two metals substantially reach a level. Both metals then 
become circulating money. If one rises in value over the other, 
readily the other takes its place, and the equilibrium is restored. 
In our business transactions 95 pe cent is in our own borders. 
Shall this home interest be ruined to satisfy the avarice and gold 
love of only 5 per cent of foreign transactions? 

Our opponents point to Mexico as a silver country and warn us 
of our fate. At the same time they say a dollar in silver coined 
at our mints is worth more than a Mexican dollar with more sil- 
ver thanours. If silver destroys our manhood, energy, and enter- 
prise, then I suppose you mean gold will elevate us. Decide for 
yourself as to manhood between silver Mexico and gold Egypt; 
decide between gold Turkey and silyer Japan. Money does not 
make the man. 

Another statement is made that if we open our mints to silver 
that our country becomes the dumping ground of all the silver in 
the world. Now, this assumes almost unlimited power in this 
country to absorb all the silver in the world. But how fallacious 
is such a position. Where will the silver come from, and why 
will it come? You answer, Mexico will rush her silver to our 
mints. If you mean her coined legal-tender silver dollars, then I 
ask what will be her legal-tender money? Will she adopt our 
American dollar as her legal tender? If so, that would wonder- 
fully increase the demand for our silver dollar. If you mean she 
would coin her silver into our dollars and not make them her 
legal tenders, then what will Mexico have as a legal tender? 

f you mean she would coin her silver into our dollars, depriv- 
ing herself of her standard of money. and leave such dollars with 
us—certainly you do not mean that after she has her silver coined 
into American dollars the holder wil make some American a 
present of them, when the same silver can be coined in Mexico 
into legal-tender dollars. But if you mean the silver will be left 
here in investments, in the purchase of our products and com- 
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modities, this could be no misfortune, but a blessing. The Amer- 
ican would know the value of his property, and no purchase could 
be made without his consent. He would be goverened by the 
price of his commodities the world over. If the price offered in 
our silver would purchase more here than anywhere else, imme- 
diately the silver price of commodities would advance at other 
places and increase the demand for silver, bringing about the 
equilibrium of both metals. The very idea that silver would flow 
to this country and remain here presupposes that it would be 
worth more here in purchasing power than at home. 

One more thought as to dumping silver here. Would an Amer- 
ican dollar coined at the ratio of 16 to 1 bring French silver here, 
which is coined at 154 to 1, and is equivalent to gold in France? 
If so, then the French silver, although the ratio is larger here 
than there, when coined here must be worth more than it is in 
France. This destroys again the idea of a 50-cent dollar. Would 
the silver of Japan umped here? She has her silver as her 
standard money; about$3 per capita circulation, If brought here 
it would be because it would be worth more here—it would pur- 
chase more than in Ja If so, then her silver would advance 
in price in Japan equal to what it would be worth here, less cost 
of transportation. the argument contradicts the conclusion of 
cheap fiat money. But does anyone think Japan would destroy 
her money system for a freak? 

If these premises are correct, where is the force of the argument 
that the United States can not proceed alone? 

Mr. Speaker, may I not inquire when shall we be stronger? 
How long until we shall bend the knee — to England? hat 
a humiliating condition we are in. In this House speech after 
speech is ade to prove that we must have the approval of Eng- 
land to make a financial policy for these United States, We beg 
her to assent, she declines, and holds the purse strings of this 
country. Ina patriotic outburst we are ready to declare war 

ainst her on an American doctrine, and while these bugle notes 
Gh Combat are sounding over our land, and great military chiefs 
are tendering their services, the Treasurer of the United States 
is on his knees borrowing English gold. Truly to an English 
statesman our position is one of weakness and humiliation, and 
to an American sorrowful. 

Two hundred millions of our products at gold prices, or, rather, 
two hundred millions’ worth of American labor at gold prices, 
must be given to foreigners every year to pay their interest. For- 
eigners own our railroads, mills, breweries, and millions of acres 
of American lands; their interest. dividends, and profits must be 
paid in gold, and these incomes clear of taxation. Yet America 
confesses she is too weak to have a financial system of her own. 
How long, oh, how long shall England dominate our financial 
policy and in this dominate our Government? 

Will you before you declare war against England stop and ne- 

tiate to get her gold to fight her with? She holds our purse, and 

he idea of war was really never a serious matter. England is 
succeeding better with us withont war. She is making our labor 
tributary to her wealth. She is taking charge of our carrying 
trade. If our Republican friends are to be trusted, she is destroy- 
ing our manufactures, and doles us out money at her own price. 
How long shall we wait? How long hold down the heads of Ameri- 
cans, when as such we twice defeated her and brought her to terms 
regardless of a gold standard? Every war of the United States has 
been fought with silver and gold as our standard money. The 
soldier suppressing the Indian, the soldier defeating the Mexican, 
and the Union soldier offered his life for his country and rejoiced 
when he even heard of a silver dollar. The Confederate displayed 
. gallantry and devotion, if ever equaled has never been excelled, 
and received his pay in a scrap of half-made paper, and so badly 
printed could hardly be read. But now gold, the coward in war 
and usurer in peace, is attempting to convert the American people 
to the idea that I, gold, am supreme, and you can not dethrone me 
until my great supporter and protector, England, shall say so. 
'This she will never do. 

Again, it is said that it is true depression is all over the country. 
Manufacturers are idle, labor is unemployed, and the great agricul- 
tural interest is prostrate. This is conceded. But gold says the 
reason is, we through improved machinery have destroyed the de- 
mand for physical labor and are producing too much, itis true 
that our great inventions are ing paupers, filling our prisons, 
and spreading want, every machine of that kind is a curse. If it 
is true we are ing too much, and therefore getting no price for 
our productions, it would be wise to offer a premium on laziness 
and inflict a punishment on industry, 

Mr. Speaker, the great trouble on this line of thought does not 
lie in overproductions. There can not be an overproduction that 
will injure the people as a whole; it liesin the fact that the means 
to 9 the articles needed is destroyed and under consumption 
follows. Let me illustrate this with one fact. When wheat was 
$1.25 per bushel and we had approximately a full circulating me- 
dium, each inhabitant of this country consumed about 5 bush- 
els of wheat. When you got to your 5 idea, with 
wheat at 60 cents per bushel, consumption per capita fell to about 


8 bushels per capita. The farmer sold to his neighbor $6.25 worth 

of wheat, on a good free circulating medium, and when the gold 

pe took control he sold $1.80 worth. I repeat, you have 
estroyed the means to obtain, therefore can not consume. 

Our tramps can not consume in amounts as much as when em- 
ployed. Unemployed labor has no choice as to its wants; it has 
to take what it can get, and with the decline in prices, every man, 
farmer, mechanic, or anyone with moderate means, in the last 
four years, I have no doubt, has reduced his consumption of arti- 
cles he had to purchase at least one-third. 

It is also asserted by the advocates of the gold standard that our 
laborers receive more pay and in money of more purchasing power 
than any laborers on earth. If it were true that the labor of 
the country was better paid, and that our labor was employed, 
then there could be no such conditions of adversity as now sur- 
round us. Prosperity always follows industry and employment 
pgs compensation is received for labor. No nation can be 
in peril from internal causes when everyone has plenty to do and 
is fairly paid forit. That is prosperity itself. But the position 
assumed leaves out of sight the unemployed. It does not take 
into consideration that laboring days are shortened by law, so as 
to divide the labor. It does not consider the organizations for the 
benefit of labor that are continually fighting against conditions 
for its own protection. I repeat that if labor could all be em- 
ployed and properly paid, no greater blessing could be bestowed 
on a nation. 

I have as hurriedly as possible passed over these matters, and 
have given my sincere conviction on the same, leaving out man 

oints to save time. But one more point of the single-standar 

evotees do I desire to advert to. They assume the very ambigu- 
ous name of sound-money men, and are all full of what they term 
good faith in business and sound morals in contracts. They as- 
sume to say that if a contract is discharged in silver after free 
coinage is established that it is in the nature of repudiation. 

You are again in a dilemma, Are not the contracts of our citi- 
zens dischargeable in silver? Is not a silver dollar a perfect legal 
tender? Does not the debtor have the full right to pay in silver, 
gold, or greenbacks? Certainly. How is it with the Govern- 
ment, the great debtor of all the people? No liberty is given it to 
select its money in which to pay. By law you lock up its mints 
tosilver; by law you make greenbacks a legal tender between citi- 
zens. But the Government stands dumb before all its creditors 
and submissively yields to their demands and pays in borrowed 
gold. Will any ‘‘sound-money” man tell me why a silver dollar 
is good enough for all purposes between man and man in business 
and is not equally good between the Government and its creditors? 
If youanswer it is, then tell me wAY yon object to coining 56,000,- 
000 silver dollars lying đead in bullion belonging to the Govern- 
ment and use it in paying expenses in place of increasing taxation 
or borrowing. 

Let us put this question of good faith and honesty, so-called b 
gold men, to pay our debts in gog so every man can understan 
it. There is not a note or bond of the Government that provides 
on its face or in its promise to pay gold. Every promise is to pa 
in coin, with no guaranty in any law that one dollar of these obli- 
gations should be paid in anything but coin. Congress by an over- 


ee vote refused the power to the President or Treasurer to - 


issue a gold bond. Why, then, by construction, in open opposition 
to the will of the people, expressed through their representatives, 
make them gold bonds? Do you expect to preserve a parity be- 
twee themetalsbyanonuserofone? There can be no parity with 
but one standard. Parity is between two or more, not with one. 
Yet by construction the contracts are changed against the people, 
and the difficulty in paying is doubled. Is this good orae Does 
not the very highest public faith exist in the servants of the peo- 
ple n loyal to them? Do you think you have brought about 
a great blessing to this country in doubling their liability and 
doubling their taxes? Is it true that high morals demand that a 
debtor, to be honest, shall pay twice as much as he promised? 

Then truly is taxation a blessing and confiscation a paradise, 
But it is insisted that the now-existing debts were contracted on 
a gold basis. One moment's reflection dispels this. Every dollar 
of the debt of Tennessee was contracted to be paid in gold or sil- 
ver. Untold millions of debts are the growth of debts contracted 
on that basis, and by this most oppressive and unjust system the 
labor to discharge these debts is doubled. Does that not take away 
one-half of labor for the creditor, with no compensation to him? 
Does not that e ie labor of half its value and cut it off from the 
privileges of ing life more comfortable and stimulating indus- 
tries? Is this what you mean by high morals and public good faith? 

Mr. Speaker, let me inquire if expenses of Government have 
been reduced in proportion to the high value of the money? Have 
regular incomes and interest been reduced? Has business been 
stimulated? These questions are answered in one word, no, and 
no man can deny it. 

In conclusion, let me say with this system of finance the Gov- 
ernment has left the constitutional requirements. In doing so it 
has transferred to the money power of the world one of its greatest 
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functions of government. It 1 great power, in 


of coining money and ne thereof to the gol 
gamblers to teitsvalue. They demand the greatest amount 
of labor for their gold, and the Government is powerless to arrest 
their avarice. They demand gold from the Government at will, 
and this great country of ours, ready for war on any proper cause, 
willing to contend with the world for the right, when approached 
a city locks, bows its head and with humility says, Thy 
Democratic friends, look at our condition. Just a short time 
ago the people said to us. We will you”; and they filled this 
ouse to overflowing with fessed We met here. 


wrangled, and adjourned. eap ed for again, and it 
was like talking to stones. We substantially left where 
we found them. They answered back no. We something 
else, and we hardly have enough to call a quorum. e same is 


true of the Republican party. You think now you have an un- 
limited lease of power. Let me say to you you have had our ex- 
perience, Youare walking on thin ice. You will do nothing this 
session. The ball of taxation will roll on. Bond after bond will 
be issued, and the gold hoarders of the world will eat out our sub- 
sistence. These convulsions in politics show as much against one 

as the other. Discontent, stagnation in business, fear of 
Investments, premiums on the only standard money, broken 
pledges, and fear will again bring about their results. 

The Democratic party was invincible until it destroyed itself. 
It has not been your 8383 legislation and statesmanship 
that have brought you here in such great ascendency. It is be- 
cause of our departure from our immortal principles. The Consti- 
tution has been violated, our policy of over a half century aban- 
doned, and in this we have abandoned our great and — ble 
fortress. Our friends once were the farmer in the field, the me- 
chanic at his bench, the hired labor in all the its of life. 
These were our friends. Wecarefully watched and fostered their 
prosperity. This being done, the merchant, the banker, and carrier 
received reasonable compensation for their efforts, Notramps in- 
fested the country, and such a scene of Fe p nt and success was 
never seen on earth. Now it is the rich gold holders we are run- 
ning rather they arerunning us. Even foreign gold lenders are con- 
sulted. They are provided with opportunities to make more wealth. 
The taxing power of the Government is mortgaged to them. 

Gold, the unconstitutional and undemocratic standard, is doubled 
in value, and the old friendsand champions of Democracy are left 
to do the best they can under such oppression. We left our friends 
and they are not to blame. Let us again return to the doctrine 
of our fathers. Let us make 3 labor the great objects 
of our creed, and stay with that unse , honest, plain, industri- 
ous people, and our party will again be invincible. [Applause.] 


Cuba, 


REMARKS 
HON. JAMES R. HOWE. 


OF NEW YORE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 2, 1896. 

ha under consideration the followi : 
the House of Representatives (the concurring), That, in 
her wr gere a state of public war exists in Cuba, the parties to 
W. are entitled per rights, — the United States should observe 
trali ren 


-< deplores the d of life and property 
caused by war now g that island, and believing that The only 
ent solution of the emer es peg Ag the interest of Spain, the peo- 


resolution: 


ple of Cuba, and other nations, w. the establishment of a govern- 
ment by the choice of the of Cuba, it is the sense of Congress that the 
Government of the Uni tates should use its good offices and friendly 
influence to that end. 


* Resolved, That the United States has not intervened in struggles between 
any Eu Governments and their colonies on this continent; but from 
the very close relations between the people of the United States and those of 
Cuba in consequence of its proximity and the extent of the commerce be 


our citizens, by intervention 
Mr. HOWE said: 
Mr. Speaker: Subjugation or annihilation is the decree that 
has gone forth from Spain to Cuba. The spirit of liberty is to be 
led in the interest of tyranny, and the question for us to 
consider is, Shall this decree of slavery or annihilation prevail? 
The heroic Cubans await our answer. Let us reply with em- 
— that it shall not be while the spirit of the men who founded 
is Government continues. 
Mr. Speaker, war at all times is to be lamented, and the way to 
t an end to this struggle is to accord belligerent rights to the 
The century now closing has been with blood 
and full of heroic struggles for justice in Cuba, Once we recog- 


nize and accord them the rights of belligerents, we will have ac- 

ished at a single stroke that which vae edi oobis 
to obtain through three hundred years of slavery. Statistics 
show that $26,000,000 is exacted in a single year as sweat money 
on the part of Spain from Cuba, 75 per cent of which has gone to 
sustain purple deis 

Mr. aker, had I a thousand votes, I would cast them all in 
favor of thisstruggling people. I would be untrue to the prompt- 
ings of my nature did I do less, for theirs is the same spirit that 
animated and nerved the men of the Revolution, from whose giant 
strokes went forth a spark that has set the world aglow with the 
light of human liberty, and its radiance has encompassed Cuba 
with a burning flame that will not be extinct until tyranny lies 
strangled at its feet and the Gem of the Antilles shines forth bril- 
liant and glorious in freedom s light. 

Mr. Speaker, we may well look upon the Cuban struggle with 
me NE AN — pe of tyranny crush to the death 
e spiri anima postpone to some distant da 
the time when Cuba shall be free. T 
Mr. Speaker, we are making history to-day. Shall it be on the 
lines of progr on the lines of the tion of mankind and in 
the spirit of liberty, orshall we gobacktothe dark-lantern methods 
of the Middle Ages? Ah, no; it can not be, for it would be con- 
trary to the spirit of the g s welive. Anation that has 
2 T HR a00 — bondage nes e ade -— take 

e side of the despot by inactivity, nor s i and witness 
this inhuman ies etica aa ori Log a 

Mr. Speaker, we would not interfere with the sovereign rights 
of Spain; but, sir, this is not a riot, it is a revolution on the part 
of a long-suffering and brave people, a people whose wrongs are 
of the same c as were those of the men of 1776. Shall 
they be subjugated or annihilated and America fail to exercise a 
lively interest in their behalf? We are unworthy of the privi- 
leges which we enjoy if we fail to heed the cry that comes to us 
from the Island of Cuba. Captain-General Weyler would reenact 
in Cuba the barbarous and fiendish atrocities that have been com- 
mitted by the Turks in Armenia. Is it not our duty to put a 

nietus on this inhuman butchery at once? It can not be possible 
that 70,000,000 freemen will allow these struggling patriots to be 
slaughtered, as have been the Armenians, without giving them 
recognition. This beautiful island, Nature's paradise, should not 
longer be blighted by the despotic hand of tyranny. 
Shall chains and ^ 
and „ 8 
For those given o'er to Spain by fate? 
Nay: by ‘nates of James Monroe, 
And by a million freemen slain, 
peak out, and let the whole world know 
Columbia guards the Western main. 

Let us give notice to Spain that from this day belligerent rights 
are accorded to these heroic defenders of the God-given ae 
govern themselves, and as sure as the sun rises on the coming 
morrow Cuba will be free. 


Against the Recognition of Belligerent Rights in Cuba under 
Present Conditions, 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM F. DRAPER. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 9, 1896. 


The House baying unm consideration the following resolutions: 
“ Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That, in 


the opinion of Congress, a state of public war exists in Cuba, the parties to 
which are entitled tobelligerent rights, and the United Statesshould observe 
a strict neutrality between the belligerent. 


* Resolved, That Congress deplores the destruction of life and property 
caused by the war now waging in that island, and believing that the only 
permanent solution of the contest, equally in the interest of Spain, the peo- 
ple of Cuba, and other nations, would be in the establishment of a govern- 
ment by the choice of the people of Cuba, it is the sense of Congress that the 
Government of the United States sh use its good offices and friendly 
influence to that end. 

“ Resolved, That the United States has not intervened in struggles between 
any European Governments and their colonies on this continent; but from 
the very close relations between the le of the United States and those of 

ba in and the extent of the commerce be- 


Mr. DRAPER said: 4 

Mr. SPEAKER: I know that only a small minority of the Forei 
Affairs Committee spo with my views, and I presume that the 
same is true of the House to-day. There is, therefore, a ter 
necessity than usual why I should state the reasons which have 
caused me to differ with my colleagues of the committee. 

This is a question of serious import and not simply an oppor- 
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tunity to make sympathetic or spread-eagle speeches without re- 
— It seems to me that we are in danger of pee to 
a popular clamor that will not be sustained by the sober second 
thought of this nation. 

In considering these resolutions we should remember that we 
are officials of the United States Government, bound by our oaths 
of office to consider American interests, and that no mere desire 
for the success of the one party or the other in Cuba should lead 
us to disregard them. i 

We may subdivide our national interests in this matter into the 
general interest and the personal interests of American citizens 
in Cuba. 

Taking up the general interest as the most important, we have 
the statement of Senator MORGAN, of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, who, in introducing similar resolutions a few days 

. Bince, said that he believed their adoption meant war with Spain. 

He said (I quote from page 2231 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

of February 20, 1896): 
adversely, 


be ported 
witha request that we might be discharged from their further considera 


in war. 
He also said (page 2232): 
"Therefore Ih the Senator from Maine will understand that in all : neve 


ginning of this vem diet it was our business to unt the 
y it upon the table and say to Spain, “If 
you want to take it, take it up." 


Now, we may not agree with the distinguished Senator in full, 
but there is no doubt that these resolutions carry with them the 
danger of war, and no doubt that the gentlemen who have brought 


the special pressure upon us to take this step sincerely hope that 
it will be the first step toward our taking active part against Spain 
in Cuba and elsewhere. j 

Already we begin to hear from the or; and sympathizers of 


the Cuban Junta complaints that our Government is enforcing 
its own laws in interfering with the fitting out within our terri- 
tory of hostile expeditions against a raro powa They will 
not be satisfied with neutrality, which is what a declaration of 
belligerent rights is su to mean. They want us to inter- 
vene in favor of the Cu insurgents, who have little chance of 
success without our intervention. 

Are we ready for this? Do we want war, or the chance of war, 
for any such object? 

No one avows tne intention of conquering Cuba and annexin, 
it to the United States, so I will not discuss that proposition; bu 
outside of that possibility have we not everything to lose and 
nothing to gain by the action? 

If war comes we should doubtless succeed as we did in Mexico, 
as we are stronger than Spain; but are we ready to increase our 
debt, to disturb or derange our finances, now on none too secure 
a basis, and to slaughter thousands or tens of thousands of our 
own citizens for any interest that we have in this controversy? 
Jam not, for one, and I believe that the sound sense of the Ameri- 
can people is with me. 

Here Iwill digress a little from my general line of thought to call 
the attention of our sound-money men to the danger of our action. 

We spend months of time and fill the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
with speeches detailing the troubles which a depreciated currency 
would bring pon us, and yet we rush thro without debate—as 
my friend MCCALL says, with the speed of a lynching party—reso- 
lutions which, in the view of eminent men like Senator MORGAN, 
would bring these troubles upon us. : 

Does anyone doubt that in case of war with Spain gold would 
go to a premium at once? We are —— largely in time of 
Pence. Our revenue is less than our expenditure. We have a 
powerful body of Senators who will not agree to an increase of 
revenue without adding to it the free coinage of silver. 

The financial road is difficult enough at the best. What will be 
the result if we impose upon ourselves the burden of hundreds of 
qu. of dollars in addition for military operations and coast 

ense? 

This seems to me a time for considering these practical ques- 
tions, rather than for beiug carried away by sentiment, and by 
sentiment, too, largely manufactured for the occasion. 

Returning to my argument: On the second point, American 
citizens own nearly or quite $30,000,000 wo: ot property in 
Cuba—mostly in sugar plantations and mines. Some of this has 
already been destroyed by the insurgents (none by the Spaniards), 
and all the rest is only preserved from destruction by the presence 
of Spanish guards. nder present circumstances it is for the 
interest of Spain to protect this property, as she is responsible to 
the owners and the United States for payment if damage is done. 
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Acknowledge belligerency and under mternational law this re- 
sponsibility ceases, and with the guards removed it is easy to fore- 
see theresults. If we are to move at all. instead of thus abandon- 
ing our countrymen we ought to take some additional measures to 
protect them. 

Coming, now, to the reasons urged for action, I notice that not 
one is based on American interests; all are on grounds of sympa- 
thy for a struggling people who are alleged to be endeavoring to 
establish a republic. ithout saying (what I believe) that the 
success of the insurgents would mean anarchy rather than re- 
publican government, what real good will these resolutions do 
the revolutionists? You may reply that they want them adopted; 
but many people want what is not good for them. 

To grant belligerency gives no assistance. Strict neutrali 
goes with it, and the American Government will be just as muc 
bound to enforce neutrality with these resolutions passed as it is 
now. More than this, an acknowledgment of belligerency by us 
gives to Spain the right to search our vessels for articles contra- 
band of war, aright that she does not now possess, and that would 
operate directly against the i mts’ interest as well as make 
great opportunities for irritation between Spain and the United 
States. As stated before, this latter point is probably the real 
reason why the Cuban Junta and their active sympathizers desire 
us to take this action. 

They hope for some occasion of trouble between Spain and our- 
selves on account of the exercise of this right of search, and that 
thus we may become active participants in the hostilities, as I 
have before stated. 

It is said that we ought to interfere in this contest because of 
the cruel manner in which the war has been carried on on the 
yorsot theSpaniards. Now, war is cruel, but so far as I can learn 

om the official correspondence submitted to us there is more 
evidence of cruelty and destruction of property on the part of the 
insurgents than by the Spanish forces. 

Witness the case of the planter Iglesias, who was taken from 
his bed by an insurgent band and hanged because he was grinding 
cane on his plantation. 

Witness the letter of Gomez on page 30 of the official corre- 
spondence, where he says: 

With t to myself as a 
ord Wm cr TUNES 
progress of the revolution, without heeding either much or little the judg- 
ment that may be fo: of such measures by those who live in ease and 
repose under the shade of the Government we combat, for such can not be 


considered as our friends, and neither by the state of their spirits can they 
be competent to judge our acts. 


Tonot let ns enter that city (Puerto Princi ; because the perso 
families, rich or poor, may suffer is no fault of the revolutionists, it is the 
ts. 


fault of Spain, who deprives the Cuban of his righ 
Men who face death on the battlefield can not occupy themselves about the 

scareity of milk and fuel in that Sige 
The orders are given, and I, who signed them with the pen, will make them 
and much Doctor, friends, 


effective with thesword. Tell that more, to your 
who must also be mine. 
Yours, M. GOMEZ. 


Witness the general conduct of the so-called war, which seems 
to consist on the part of the revolutionists in destroying the prop- 
erty of noncombatants and showing their backs when any con- 
siderable detachment of Spanish troopsappears. When they take 
a town they first plunder the stores; then burn the houses; and 
meantime they amuse themselves by destroying the resources of 
the island—the pe ud plantations and tobacco factories—when 
they are not under Spanish guard. 

his is not kind of warfare that, if successful, will lead to 
order under liberty; and it is not worth our while to interfere to 
make Cuba asecond San Domingo. 

Iam well aware that our action is not final—that the President 
has full power in this matter whatever resolutions we may pass. 
Ihope that he may be more conservative than we seem to be, but 
whether he acts on our recommendation or not, it is our duty to 
act with a full sense of ibility. 

One point more and I will close. It is said that belligerency is 
a matter of fact to be ized when it exists, and not before. 
Now, while there is undoubtedly fighting in Cuba, the insurgents 
have not established themselves so as to warrant r ition 
under the ordinary rules. They fight, destroy property, and 
plunder, but they have not an established government in any 
proper sense. They have no courts, no seat of government ex- 
cept in the saddle, no seaports, no ae ape system of taxation, no 
protection of life and property; but the reverse. 

A quotation from the message of President Grant, 88 
this same question with relation to the Cuban insurrection 
1809, is most pertinent to-day. He said: 

During the whole contest the remarkable exhibition has been made of large 
numbers of Cubans escaping from the island and avoiding the risks of war, 
congregating in this country at a safe distance from the scene of dan; and 
endeavoring to make war from our shores, to urge our peuple into the light 
which e and to embroil this Government in complications and pos- 
sible hos ties with 8 It ean scarce be doubted tnat this last result 


real object of these parti altho carefully covered under the 
deceptive and apparently W demand or a mere on of belliger- 


ency. * * 
The question of belligerency is one of fact not to be decided by sympathios 
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for or prejudices against either party. The relations between the 
state and the insurgents must amount, in fact, to war in the sense of inter- 
national law, Fighting, though flerce and protracted, does not alone consti- 


arent 


tute war. There must be tary forces acting in accordan: 
and customs of war, flags of truce, cartels, ex: of prisoners, etc.; and 
to My» recognition of belligerency there must be, above all, a de facto 
p tical o; tion of the insurgents sufficient in character and resources 

constitute it if left to itself a state among nations capable of discharging 
the duties of a state, and of meeting the just responsibilities it may incur as 
such toward Sree powers in the discharge of its national duties. 

Applying the information which I haye been enabled to gather, whether 
from official or unofficial sources, including the vey exaggerated statements 
which n pariy 8 to all that may prejudice the opposite or give credit 
to its own side of the question, I am unable to see in the present condition of 
the contest in Cuba those elements which are requisite to constitute war in 
the sense of international law. 

The insurgents hold no town or city; have no established seat of govern- 
ment; they have no prize courts; no or; tion for the receiving and col- 
lecting of revenue; no seaport to which a prize may be carried or through 
which access can be had by a foreign power to the limited interior territory 
and mountain fastnesses which they occupy. The existence of a legislature 
9 5 constituency is more than doubtful. 

n the uncer ty that hangs around the entire insurrection there is no 
palpable evidence of an election, of any delegated authority, or of any gov- 
ernment outside the limits of the camps occupied from day to day by the 
roving companies of insurgent troops. There is no commerce; no trade, 
either internal or foreign; no manufactures. 


As a consegence of these facts, he declined to accord the insur- 
gents belligerent rights. 

The same statements and the same arguments apply to-day. 

The insurrection of to-day stands in the same position as that of 
1869, with the exception that the property-owning classes largely 
favored that movement, while they oppose this one, 

No other nations have given them this recognition, and nothing 
but our national sympathy for anything called freedom, and the 
active pressure of certain gentlemen who, while calling themselves 
American citizens, are stirring up this trouble in the territory of 
a friendly power, is behind this strong movement in our Congress. 

I may not be able to influence the action of the House, but I am 
so certain that I am right that I desire to be placed on record as 
opposing these resolutions. 


ce with the rules 


Against Unrestricted Coinage of Silver. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JAMES T. McCLEARY, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 12, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the Senate amendment to the bill 
(H. R. 2904) to 8 and protect the coin redemption fund, and to author- 
ize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary deficiencies of 
revenue— 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is no derogation of the ability and no disre- 
spect to the personality of any of the very able and eloquent gentle- 
men who have spoken on the *' free-silver” side of this controversy 
tosay that high-water mark was reached on that side of the discus- 
sion last Saturday by my 3 friend and colleague [Mr. 
Towne]. This has been conceded on all sides. Some have even 

e so far as to say that his speech is the greatest, not only of 
this session but of any session, that has been made on that side of 
the question. As a friend of the speaker, I rejoice with him in 
the honors thus bestowed upon him; and as a citizen of the great 
North Star State, I am proud of the fact that he is a son of hers 
of whom these things have been said. : s 

This speech of my colleague has made a profound impression on 
this floor, arousing with its clarion tones the ak a spirits of 
the free silver cohorts, and causing many a sound money man 
to pause in doubt. It will be printed in immense quantities and 
scattered broadcast over the land. And therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
as a lover of truth and of my country, I deem it to be my duty to 
expose the fallacies and refute the conclusions of my colleague's 
argument. 

PERSONAL. 

It is proper to say at the outset, Mr. Chairman, that my per- 
sonal concern in the result of this discussion is simply that of any 
other citizen of the Republic; we are all greatly interested in secur- 
ing an early, righteous, and final decision of this question. Nor 
are my personal fortunes in any perm wayathazard. Through 
two campaigns this has been the leading question in my district; 
all the arguments now advanced by my colleague have twice been 
soberly weighed by the good people whom I have the honor to rep- 
resent. Before my colleague had begun seriously to think on this 

uestion the citizens of the Second Minnesota district had, with 

eir characteristic foresight and intelligence, given it full, frank, 
and thorough consideration, and had twice, I am proud to say, 
rendered their verdict by increasing majorities in favor of a sound 
and stable currency. E 

It is but fair to myself, Mr. Chairman, to say that, in view of 
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the facts just stated, it had been my purpose to address the House 
briefly on another and more advanced phase of the money ques- 
tion. But coriplying with the urgent requests of some of my 
friends in the House, who are familiar with the fact that we have 
5 ut this question out pretty thoroughly in the Second Minne- 
sota district, I have concluded (although the time for preparation 
has been very short) to make the speech of my colleague the 
basis of part of my remarks. 
THE BLIND MEN OF INDOSTAN. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I am reminded of the m 
of that wittiest and wisest, that keenest and kindest of man ons 
G. Saxe, a poem that we all read in our boyhood, entitled ** The 
Six Blind Men of Indostan," who“ went to see the elephant, 
though all of them were blind." Their curiosity had been aroused 
in relation to the famous animal, and each was anxious to learn 
what it was like.“ In groping around, one grasped its tail and. 
thought the elephant like a rope”; the next embraced its giant 
leg, and thought it “like a tree”; another seized its writhing 
trunk, and thought it “like a snake”; and each of the others hap- 
pening to come in touch with a different part of the elephant's 
anatomy, had a different idea of the animal’s appearance, And 
over those differences, the poet tells us, 

TN ed loud ond eng 
e 
"Though all of them 8 

To us who are blessed with eyesight their petty contentions 
seem almost pitiable. It is easy for us to see where their differences 
arose. No doubt each was sincere in his opinion and each was in 
posso on ofa portion of the truth. Had each been modest enough 

realize his own narrowness of information and earnest enough 
to push his investigations as far as ible before venturing an 
opinion, the contention would have been less and the conception of 
truth on the part of each would have been much greater, 

Had one of these blind men examined not only the tail, but also 
one or more of the other parts of the elephant, no one will deny 
that his opinion as to the appearance of the animal would have 
been more nearly correct than that of any of the others. And 
similarly in this discussion, the value of a man’s opinion depends 
upon the breadth of his view and his ability to see things in their 
propi relations and proportions. 

I were called upon to characterize in a sentence the speech of 
my ata Fe I should say that it lacks comprehensive grasp of 
the sever: topics considered. It offers a superficial view of many 
things, but does not indicate thorough study of er’ We are 
given a little (and sometimes very little) of the truth on many 

ints, but not enough of the truth on any of them to warrant one 
in drawing important conclusions. Tocarry out the figure of the 
poet, we are asked to judge of the appearance of an elephant by 
pum its tail; to form our conception of a camel by seizing its 
eg; and so on through the menagerie, And in lieu of further in- 
formation on any point, we are regaled by having a flower of 
rhetoric held beneath our nose, under the soothing influence of 
whose fragrance we temporarily forget that we are long on fancy 
and short on fact. 

By the courtesy of my colleague, Iam permitted to use this after- 
noon some of the charts used by him in his speech last Saturday. 
And I shall show that his fundamental positions are based on half- 
truths, which everyone knows are more dangerous and mislead- 
ing than utter falsehoods. 

SILVER AND PRICES. 

Inow ask the attention of the committee to my colleague's chart 

which shows the relation in price between silver and other com- 


modities. 
TOWNE’S, A. 


AVOUT 


20% IN 
l Í J 


By means of this chart he endeavored to show three things: 

1. That, beginning with 1873, there has been an unexampled 
and ruinous fall” in the prices of commodities. 

2. That there has been during the same years a practically par- 
allel fall in the price of silver; and that silver is, therefore, an 
almost ideal measure of value. 

3. That this fall in prices" has been the result of the so-called 
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t demonetization" of silver; and, by inference, that **remonetiza- 
tion" of silver would restore prices" to their former level, or 
thereabouts, 

As we look upon the chart, our first impulse is to say that, un- 
less its allegations are untrue, the inferences of my colleague are 
fully established. But when we look farther into the matter, we 
shall find that such a conclusion is wholly unwarranted. We may 
admit that there has been within the last twenty years a fall in 
the average price of commodities (the extent of which is, how- 
ever, exaggerated to the eye by the method of drawing the chart); 
and we could admit that there has been during the same period 
a fall in the price of silver roughly parallel thereto. Indeed, I 
do admit (with an exception to be noted later) the substantial 
correctness of these two allegations; for my colleague would not 
knowingly make any statement of fact without having what he 
conceived to be good ground fordoingso. Theerrors of my friend 
all arise from the fact that he is drawing important conclusions 
from premises that are too meager; he is trying to get an idea of 
the elephant by examining its tail only. 

The trouble with my colleague is one that is common to the 
whole tribe of free-silver men: the year 1873 is to them what the 
year of the hegira is to the Mohammedan, it is the point of time 
from which everything is reckoned. But no legitimate inference 
can be drawn in relation to these matters without examining 
also the course of events before 1873, and making a fair compar- 
ison of the two series of facts. If upon making such examination 
we find that there was never during the period of so-called ‘‘bi- 


metallism” a marked fall in prices, and if we find also that the 
price of silver ke m even pace with the average price of commodi- 
ties before as well as after 1873, then indeed would candor compel 
the admission that the gentleman’ s inferences are well founded. 
Butif, on the other hand, such investigation reveals a fall in prices 
during the so-called“ bimetallic” period as great as that since 
1873; and if the rough parallelism between the price of silver and 
that of commodities in general did not exist before 1873, then will 
frankness force my colleague to confess that his inferences are 
not tenable, and that in common honesty they must be abandoned. 
LET US APPLY THE TEST. 

The chart to which I now invite the attention of the committee 
is one that I drew since the speech of my colleague was delivered. 
It shows the course of 5 by ten-year periods from 
1818-27 to 1885-94, inclusive. e table from which it was drawn 
was prepared by. Augustus Sauerbeck, one of the authorities 

oted by my friend in another part of his speech. Indeed, in the 

first rehearsal of this speech, as delivered by him in Duluth last 
August, and afterwards in other places, the gentleman printed 
this table. But by a singular oversight he did mot put it into 
chart form. This was a very unfortunate omission. For had my 
friend appreciated the 7 755 importance of those figures; had he 
given them enough study to become impressed with their real sig- 
nificance, and had he than put them into chart form and placed 
the chart in juxtaposition with the one considered by usa moment 
ago, he would have saved himself and his readers from grievous 
error. 


McCLEARY’S, A. 
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Mr. Sauerbeck's standard of comparison, or 100 per cent line 
(represented on the chart by the horizontal line A—A), is “the 
average prices in London of forty-five principal commodities for 
the period 1867-77 "; that is, for a ten-year period having 1873 as 
its middle point. 

THE GREAT FALL IN PRICES FROM 1809 TO 1840. 

Even the most casual examination of the chart will reveal three 
facts which are exceedingly important in this discussion, namely: 

1. That in the period extending from 1818-27 to 1843-52, twenty- 
five years, the fall in average prices was Poder rand the same as 
that which has taken place since 1873. And had the table extended 
back ten years further the former fall would be seen to have been 
much the greater, for prices ranged much higher for some years 
before 1818 than in that year. A glance at the chart will sub- 
stantiate this statement, for the price line in 1818 shows that it 
marks, not the beginning of a fall, but one which had been for 
some time in progress, 
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In further substantiation = the fore regoing statement, and as my 
authority for the course of prices before 1818 (as shown by the 
dotted line), I quote one of the most scientific and impartial writers 
on money, one whose authority on matters of fact is unquestioned, 
the late Walter Stanley Jevons, author of Money and the Mechan- 
ism of Exchange. Discussing the varying value of money as re- 
lated to goods, he says: 


Between 1789 and 1809 it fell in the ratio of 100 to 54, or 46 per cent— 


That is, Mr. Chairman, the average prices of commodities rose 
enormously during those years. 'The committee will kindly note 
Ms fact, as I shall revert to itin another connection. But for 

Wi eee I desire special attention to the succeeding statement 

r. Jevons: 


From 1809 to 1849 it [the value of money] rose again in the extraordina: 
ratio of 100 to 240, or As 140 per cent. 7 3 


That is, Mr. Chairman, there was an “extraordinary” fall in 
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fall at the ratio of 240 to 100—a fall which in extent and 

uration far exceeds that since 1873. 
Thus we see, Mr. Chairman, that our recent fall in prices is by 
no means unexampled“ in either scope or duration. It was 
greatly exceeded y the fall in prices near the beginning of the 


century, duri e so-called **bimetallic" period. And thus 
disappears the chief foundation of my colleague’s entire argument 
and of the whole free silver contention. 


THE IMPOTENCE OF SILVER TO AFFECT PRICES. 


2. The chart is equally severe on another very touching argu- 
ment of the free silverites. Silver and its advocates are very sym- 
pathetic, very anxious to ameliorate the sad condition of men; 
silver is claimed to be able and willing to “restore prices.” But 
it is well worthy of note, Mr. Chairman, that during the long: 

iod from 1809 to 1865, a period marked first by a tremendous 
fall and then by a great rise in prices of commodities, the price of 
silver varied but slightly. Though silver advocates frequently 
boast of this uniformity in the price of silver they never put it in 
connection with this other fact. Thus, itis never revealed by them 
that during this long period, when silver had ‘‘free access to the 
mints,” it held itself toot from other commodities, impotent alike 
to prevent their fall or to promote their rise. It seemed in its 
palmy days to have none of the spirit of sympathy and helpfulness 
ascri it now by the advocates of free comage. 

Mr. Chairman, ** we know of no way to judge the future but by 
the past"; and judging by that past I ask gentlemen what there 
is in the record of silver when it had ‘‘free access to the mint" 
that gives basis for the hope, so often expressed by gentlemen on 
the other side of this contention, that silver would under free 
coinage not only rise in value itself, but that in doing so it would 
**helpthefriendsofitslowly days." Judging it by its past, even if 
free coinage could perform a miracle and restore silver to its an- 
cient lofty state (on which point I shall speak later), are we not 
warranted in saying that it would then, as in days gone by, sepa- 
rate itself in proud disdain from the commodities whose company 
itnow professes to keep, and prove itself incompetent if not un- 
willing, in the future as in the past, to affect in the M hmc degree 
the prices of othercommodities? Are not its present humility and 
ee to promise all manner of good things” aptly charac- 
ized by eb eed in the lines: 

Lowliness is young ambition's ladder 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face; 


But when he once attains the upmost round, 
He then unto the ladder turns back. 


THE RECENT FALL IN PRICES DID NOT BEGIN IN 1873. 


8. We note, in the third place, that the recent fall in prices did 
not begin in 1873 but in 1865. 

When (for reasons varying with the persons from the purest 

triotism to the most dangerous demagogy) those who are try- 

g to foist upon this country the unlimited coi of silver as 
& panacea for all our ills, real and imaginary, seek to establish 
their position by statistics of aver prices and by giving the 

rices of certain great commodities like wheat and cotton, why, in 
Ine name of candor, do they not go back at least a few years fur- 
ther and show that, in relation to some of the most important 
items quoted, the fall in prices between 1865 and 1873 double dis- 
8 anything in the way of a fall that has taken place since 
1873; that it was greater in those eight years than in 
since? Why, for example, don't they remind the cotton planter 
that the price of middling cotton fell * Abstract for 
1894, page 408) from 81.015 a pound in 1864 to less than 17 cents 
in 1871? Do they not possess uate information on vital points? 
Or are they willfully suppressing a portion of the truth, having a 
lively appreciation of the fact that this simple statement would 
be sufficient to overturn their entire contention? 

And now, Mr. Chairman, having shown by my colleague’s own 
figures that the fall in prices about which he and other free-silver- 
ites say so much is not the only one or even the great one of this 
century; that it did not begin in 1873, and hence is not due to the 
cause to which they ascribe it; and that free silver," having 
demonstrated in the past its incompetency to affect prices (even 
if that had been shown to be desirable), can not reasonably be 
expected to affect them in the future—these things having been 

ved, Mr. Chairman, our side could fairly rest our case and 
Aun the judgment of all candid men. A 

But, Mr. Chairman, men are often misled by nonessentials. If 
the other alleged ** ar; ents” of my colleague were to be passed 
by, the reason for silence might be misunde . Moreover, 
they constitute a of the ground of my colleague's faith. And, 
sir, Ihave so high a regard for my friend personally, so much 
admiration for his native ability, and so bright a hope for the 
future that is before him if he renounces what he himself is re- 
pee to have called in the last campaign this free-silver 

unary,” that I shall, with the indulgence of the committee, pro- 
ceed now to examine the other items of my colleague's speech, 


the years |. 


THE FALLACY OF THE METHOD OE ARGUMENT BY “AVERAGES.” 


A favorite device of the gentlemen on the other side of this con- 
troversy is to draw conclusions from tables of “average prices.” 
Most of the rank and file do this in entire good faith, never dream- 
ing of the fallacies that lie unrevealed by the very nature of the 
method itself. But the leaders (who have the time, and are pre- 
sumed to have the talent, to investigate all important phases of 
the question to a finality) owe it to the confidence which their 
followers repose in them to seek earnestly and report honestly the 
whole truth, so far as human ken is able to discover it. 

The real-estate boomers of a certain State (not Minnesota) 
used to announce in their circulars to prospective immigrants 
that the **average annual rainfall" was so many inches—a normal 
fall. The settler who went there on the strength of that state- 
ment found that, while it was literally true, it was totally mis- 
leading. The “average annual rainfall" was indeed as stated; 
but the rain all camein a deluge within the period of a few weeks, 
and during the rest of the year the country was so dry that the 
cope ers ed and perished, and not even a warranty deed would 
hol e land itself. 

The very idea of an average implies differences, while at the 
same time it hides their nature and extent. 

In order to get at some of the facts concealed by the so fre- 
quentiy quoted tables of a prices, I invite attention now to 
afew charts showing graphically the prices year by year of a num- 
berofindividualarticles. Even an analysis into groups of articles 
will enable us to avoid some of the errors incident to a general 
average table. 

These charts have been carefully pred under my own super- 
vision from the famous tables of Dr. Adolph Soetbeer, the great 
German statistician, than whom there is no higher authority. By 
the way, I wonder how many of the free-silver men who so often 
and so glibly quote statements alleged to be founded on the Soet- 
beer tables ever even saw those tables. Probably not one in ten 
thousand! Here are the famous tables themselves [holding up a 
book]. Theyaregiven in the Consular Report for December, 1887. 
I feel abundantly repaid for the solid month that I spent last sum- 
mer in careful and painstaking study of them. 


WHAT SOETBEER'S TABLES SHOW AS TO CERTAIN IMPORTANT ARTICLES, 


"These tables are based on the prices of 100 principal articles at 
Hamburg, and 14 leading articles of British manufacture, and 
cover the time from 1851 to 1885. "The prices are taken from the 
official records of the city of Hen which Dr. Soetbeer de- 
clares to be ‘‘ material which is complete and trustworthy toa 

igher degree than any known to us.” 

he method is by index numbers, taking the average prices of 

the several articles from 1847 to 1850, as the base or 100 per cent, 

: ry BRUMM. Was not 1847 a year of great financial depres- 
sion 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. No,sir. Myfriendisprobably 
thinking of 1837 or of 1857. Dr. Soetbeer, whose preeminence as à 
statistician my friend will not question, and whose tableshe hasno 
doubt quoted, chose the years aforesaid as the very best available 
for the purpose. 

The attention of the committee is now invited to my Chart B 
(see page 3604), showing the prices of wheat and rye. the great 
food rene vt Europe. The average price of all grains is given 


The standar psica, explained above, is represented on this and 
the succeeding c. by the heavy horizontal line A—A. 

The two special points to which the committee’s attention is 
invited in this connection are: 

1. The fact that the average price of grain after 1873 (which 
year is indicated, for the sake of prominence, by the heavy verti- 
cal line B—B) never fell as low as the average in the “bimetallic” 
days of 1847-1850. 

. The fact that the price of silver (which was, as has been 
said, quite uniform up to 1873) had very plainly no relation to 
the prices of grain. Any man who in the fifties had insisted that 
there was any such relation would have been barred from stand- 
ing among sane and sober-minded people. 

ving grains, your attention is next invited to the course of 
PRICES OF ANIMAL FOODS. 
[See McCleary’s Chart C, page 229.] 

These charts (which exhibit the Soetbeer figures for the chief 
animal food products individually) show that the price of each 
fluctuated sharply throughout all these years, each according to the 
circumstances peculiar to itself; but that never since 1873 did the 
price of a single one of them fall as low as in the so-called bime- 
tallic" days at the close of the first half of this century. And it is 
probably true, as my friend from Iowa whispers, that the butter 
and seg business of the country outweighs in importance its sil- 
ver industry. s 

A MEMBER. Did Mr. Towne use these charts? 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. No; these reveal a portion of 
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the elephant which, so far as the record shows, my colleague never 
saw. [Laughter. 

As I said when I began to discuss this section of my colleague’s 

eech, I take exception to one portion of his Silver-and-Prices 
chart, The chart gives Soetbeer as authority for prices down to 
1892. But the Soetbeer tables end with 1885, and no one has any 
authority to extend them. Nor do I believe that my colleague 
intended to do so. Asa matter of fact, my colleague's chart is 
almost an exact facsimile of one used in as h two years ago 
by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. radius i It was afterwar 
published in the appends to the last edition of the Coinage Laws, 
and it was probably there that my colleague found it. e is not 
the first young man, Mr. Chairman, who has been led into error 
by following blindly the patriarchal-looking Senator from the 
State of deserted mining camps. [Laughter. T 
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WHAT CAUSED THE TWO GREAT FALLS IN AVERAGE PRICES. 

Taking the century as the period forinvestigation, and reverting 
again to my Chart A for the course of prices, let us try to discover 
the reasons for those mighty changes in the level of prices. 

We note first of all that there have been in this century two pe- 
riods of very high prices and two periods of gradual fall in prices, 
Can any principle or law be discovered in accordance with which 
these changes in price levels took place? If so, it is very pertinent 
to this discussion. 

Let us see if the two P satan of high prices have anything in 
common. The first of these periods extended from 1789 to 1814, 
with its highest point at 1809. It is very important to remember 
that these were the years of the NAPOLEONIC WARS, which cost 
Europeso much in blood and treasure. It is noteworthy, also, that 
the second period of very high prices covers the years of GREAT 
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WARS: the Crimean in the early 50's, our own mighty conflict in 
the early 60's, followed in the later 60's by the war between Prus- 
sia and Austria, and in '70 by Franco- war. 

Now, war is a great destroyer of property, while at the same 
time it takes from the productive industries vast numbers of their 
best workmen. It is a time of abnormal demand coincident with 
abnormally restricted supply, hence a period marked by great 
wars is always a iod of abnormally high prices. 

Mr. SHAFRO Was not the rise in prices in the fifties due 
chiefly to increased gold production? 

Mr. McCLEARY of 3 No, sir. That statement has 
often been made, but it is clearly not true. The increased gold 
. may possibly have had some small influence. But 

t it was very small may be seen when we remember the fol- 
x resi began before th t t of gold 
. The in prices ore the great output o an, 
as will be seen by referring to the Sauerbeck chart As e 
Pm were influenced nodoubt Lc ssh air disturbances 
Europe and by our war with Mexico. 

2. There was a marked fallin prices in 1857-1860, as we all know, 
when the gold production of the fifties was greatest. 

And corroborative of my conclusion from the foregoing I note: 

8. During the great rise in prices from 1789 to 1809, above men- 
tioned, the production of silver was practically uniform, while the 
production of gold fell off more than 50 per cent. And further- 


more— 

4. The production of gold for the last three years has increased 
far beyond anything ever known before in history, yet prices have 
fallen. 


production of which labor-saving machinery could largely be 
used) show a marked fall. 
SOME PRICES THAT DO NOT NEED “RESTORING.” 

The United States Statistical Abstract deservedly ranks high as 
an authority. Opening the latest edition (1894) at page 417, I find 
the export pop of mess beef quoted at 7 cents in 1872, at 8.9 cents 
in 1882, and 5.7 cents in 1892. Butter in 1872 is given at 19.4 cents, 
in 1882 at 18.6 cents, and in 1892 at 19 cents. Prices of eggs for the 
same dates are 20.3 cents in 1872, 20.9 cents in 1882, and 23.2 cents 
in 1892. Other great staples, like corn, pork, and lard, show equal 
firmness. The prices of these articles don't seem to need any 
piscis ud 

But perhaps the free-silver men would like to apply their “re- 
storer" to 2 of refined sugar, which cost 12.6 cents a pound 
in 1872 and only 4.6 cents in 1892. Or perhaps they would like to 
relieve the poor, suffering oil magnates, whose product was quoted 
at 23.5 cents a gallon in 1872 and had fallen“ to 5.9 cents in 1892, 
It may be that their tender sympathies go out to the manufactur- 
ers of bar iron, whose o (Abstract, page 412) commanded 
$97.63 a ton in 1872 and only $29.96 in 1894. 

Perhaps they don't want poor men to besquandering their sub- 
stance in building homes, and to that end would “ restore the 
price" of nails, whose Philadelphia price fell from $5.46 a keg in 
1872 to $1.08 in 1894; and of window glass, which fell from $3.40 
a box in 1873 to $1.70 in 1891. And possibly their philosophic 
souls rebel at the idea of a poor man having a carpet on his floor, 
so they would remove temptation by ‘‘ restoring the price" from 
48 cents a yard in 1890 to $1.14, as it was in 1873. Then,if the 

r fellow in whose interest they are working is not completely 
ppy, they might restore the price of his wife's calico dress from 
6 cents a yard in 1892 to 12 cents, as it was in 1873. 

And while they are in the restoring business they might como 
tothe rescue of the poor manufacturer of steel rails, whose product 
began to be made here in commercial quantities in 1867, at which 
time it commanded $166 a ton, but in 1894 had fallen to $24 a ton. 
This would enable the railway companies to find some justification 
for restoring their freight rates from .92 of one cent per ton per 
mile in 1891 (the lowest rate in the world) to 2 cents per ton per 
mile, the good old rates" that prevailedin 1873. Nor would these 
restorers of prices overlook the steamboat men who, though they 
now haul wheat by lake and canal from Chicago to New York at a 
profit for 4.44 cents per bushel, were in thehabit of receiving 24.47 
cents per bushel in 1873. 

Here is revealed, Mr. Chairman, the delusiveness of an argu- 
ment founded on “averages”; it fails to discriminate the individual 
facts that go to make up the average. [Applause.] 

THE INCREASE IN WAGES. 

There is another serious omission in my colleague’s allegations 
of fact. There is one commodity which stands out by itself so 
preeminent that even his disdain of details should not haveignored 
it, a commodity which is the truest and best measure of value ever 
discovered, surpassing in this respect wheat or cotton, iron or cop- 
per, silver or gold, and that is a given unit of human labor. And 
my colleague was somehow blind to the fact, though it is exhibited 
in one of the tables to which he referred, that the wages of labor 
have been on the average largely increased in the last third ofa cen- 
tury, the increase from the old ** bimetallic” wages of 1860 to those 
of 1890 being 58 per cent in money and ?2 per cent in purchasing 


ber. 
es 1892 a day's work of skilled labor would buy more of any 
staple commodity of human desire, more and better food, more 
and better clothing, more and better transportation, more and 
better tools and machinery, more and better heat and light, more 
comforts and luxuries of every kind, more silver and more gold 
than at any time before 1873 in the history of the world. fa 
plause.] More than that, there never was a time in the history of 
the world when a man who really wanted work could more easily 
find it than in 1891 and 1892. [Applause.] One evidence of this is 
the high wages paid,as above shown. And during the fall of 1892 
I examined, ys Be day, the want columns of the St. Paul Pioneer 


To continue my argument. As I had just said when my friend 
interrupted me with his very pertinent question, a period of war 
is a period of abnormally high prices. hat, on the other hand, 
is the natural and legitimate effect on prices produced by a long 
period of peace? 

y person within the sound of my voice has as one of his 
Roper ambitions the Su UAE of a competency for his old age. 
ow, Mr. Chairman, what is the rational basis of such a hope? 
In its ultimate analysis it is this: That each month and each year 
the person entertaining such a hope shall produce more than he 
e nct This is the basis of increase in wealth, personal and 
national. 

Now, price depends chiefly on two nee 1, the relation between 

d and supply; and, 2, cost of production. It therefore fol- 
lows that in a long period of peace, when production naturally 
exceeds consumption and when the wit of man is free to exercise its 
ingenuity in devising new and better methods of production, prices 
naturally fall. 'Thusit has been through all the ages, and thus 
will it ever be. Following the Napoleonic wars at the beginning 
of the century, and following the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, 
came long periods of peace, accompanied by the usual fall in 
average prices. 

If peace conditions are normal, three incidental results should 
a 


T There should be improvement in the standard of living. 
This implies 

2. That a given amount of labor should bring larger returns in 
the comforts of life; and 

3. The demand for more and better things to eat should show 
itself in sustained prices for those better foods whose production 
can not be increased indefinitely. 

WHAT SOETBEER'S SUMMARY SHOWS. 

Pushing this investigation a little further, let us find out what 
articles have been most affected by the fall in prices. : 

And as we have been following Soetbeer, let us look at what his 
tables show when considered, as he himself sums them up, by 

ips. The numbers in the following table are his index num- 

[do with 1847-1850 prices as a base or 100 per cent. 


1881-1885. 


Products of agriculture. eto 137.74 Press and the Minneapolis Journal, two representative dailies of 

Souther XT n ae ota ce En the Great Northwest, and Ifound on the average four times as many 

Tropical] nit Lors ddp aR 118.32 plates seeking paons to fill them as there were persons seeking 
emplo nt. ause. 

Dare eqni a reae ES AGRO EIU SCR RI RUE ES Mi HUTCHESON, Why, then, did the people condemn the 

Miscellanec F 305.90 Republican Cy ES the November elections of that year? 

Fourteen British manufactured artici 123.57 Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. My friend forgets the apho- 


rism of the poet: 

In order to appreciate Heaven wel 

One must have had about fifteen minutes of— 
well, the other place. 8 

I have tried in this discussion, Mr. Chairman, to preserve my 

judicial-mindedness. I have studiouslx refrained from all appeals 
to prejudice or passion. I have not allowed myself to use the 
oceasion for partisan advantage. But, since my friend from 
Texas has insisted that I shall for a moment speak as a partisan, 


The Soetbeer tables evidently do not warrant the statement so 
often made, with them as alleged authority, that“ There has been 
a general fall in prices,” if by that expression is meant that all 
articles or groups of articles have fallen largely, and in a measure 


ually. 
iM ividing the above table into two equal pus. we observe that 
the prices of the first four (which are chie Ags products) were 
marvelously sustained; while the prices of the second four (in the 
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let me remind him that the real flood-tide of defeat for the Repub- 
lican party was in 1890, when there was only a corporal’s guard 


left on this side of the House. In 1892 the number of Republic- 
ans on this floor was more than doubled. In 1894 the people of 
the country did all that they could to return power to the Repub- 
lican party by giving it the magnificent majority in this House 
which now greets the eye of my Democratic friend. And if my 
friend will abide in patience the next election he will have op- 
portunity to see what, viewed in the light of comparative experi- 
ence, the people think of the principles and the practices, themen 
and the measures of the Republican party. [Applause.] And 
he will have the comforting assurance that not in a generation, 
not until a new crop of voters grow up who can not remember, 
will the Democratic party be again called upon to assume any 
responsibility in the administration of the affairs of this Govern- 
ment. [Loud applause.] : £ 

As I was proceedi to say, Mr. Chairman, when my friend 
diverted my attention aughter] , any honest and intelligent man 
who has the time to study in detail any reliable table of prices 
covering the last forty years will find that the prices of those 
things in the production of which anything like the same amount 
of labor must be expended have held their own or have increased; 
while things, and these are very numerous, in the making of which 
labor-saving inventions and machinery have been introduced have 
greatly fallen in price. This accounts for the fall in ‘‘average 
prices," about which so much has been said. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Yourargument, then, is that the things which 
ought to have been reduced in price since 1873 have been reduced, 
while the things that ought to have increased in price have in- 


creased. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. My friend from Illinois has 
with his usual clearness stated the case tersely and well. 

Fifty years ago the av e New England mill hand, with the 
machinery then in use, and wor fourteen hours a day, pro- 
duced 9,607 yards of cotton cloth. 1892, with improved ma- 
chinery and working only ten hours a day, the average mill hand 
produced 30,000 yards. “ Working five-sevenths the time, and 
under vastly improved sanitary conditions, the wages are more 
than doubled, while the product has been greatly cheapened." 

And while we are on this subject, here is something new and 
fresh in the same line. An article in a recent number of the Iron 

gives the statistics of one of the copper mines, the Quincy 
mine, in the Lake Superior district. These show that the pro- 
duction commencing with 2,498,574 pounds in 1864, had increased 
to 15,484,014in 1894—the yield per fathom and theaverage richness 
being about the same. But the cost of production had decreased 
from 26.71 cents per pound in 1864 to 5.68 cents in 1894, So that 
the production in thirty years had increased almost sevenfold, 
while the cost of production is but one-fifth of what it was in 
1864. Meanwhile the monthly wages of the miners have increased 
from $38.76 in 1864 to $50.70 in 1894. The lowering of cost,” 
says the Iron Age, is of course due to the multiplicity of im- 
rovements in every department.” It mentions some of them. 
High explosives, machine drilling, modern stamps for crushing 
the rock, more economical engines for hoisting and pumping, 
improved means of transportation, cheaper supplies, and more 
economical processes generally. 3 

These are two illustrations of what has been going on in every 
department of industry and field of production. Thelower prices 
result from the reduced cost of production. There is not the 
slightest evidence that the so-called **demonetization" of silver 

anything to do with it. And the sure proof is that in this, as 
in nearly all other cases, the reduction of cost of production has 
been accompanied by an increase in the wages of the producer. 


THE CAUSE AND RESULT OF LOWER PRICES. 


The great staples of the world are cheaper because it takes less 
human labor to produce them. Every new railroad and steam- 
boat, every labor-saving machine and improved process of manu- 
facture, increases the grasp which labor holds on the desirable 
things of the world.” 

And thus we see, Mr. Chairman, that the great fall in prices of 
manufactured articles during thelast third of a century been 
in the main perfectly legitimate, and that its ultimate result will 
be most beneficent. Taken in connection with the rise in wages, 
it measures man’s vastly inereased command over the Joreos of na- 
ture. Through it the world is helped in its grand march on- 
ward and upward, being blessed with increased abundance of the 
good things that minister to human comfort. The workingman 
of 1892 enjoyed comforts and luxuries which only nabobs could 
afford forty years ago. .A larger proportion of our people in 
1892 had a carpet on the floor and a musical instrument in the 

lor, silver and fine linen on the table and springs on their 

good clothes to wear and good food to eat, a carriage to ride 

in, and papers, magazines, and books to read than ever before in 
any age or T in the world. carpiau] 

ese wonderful results have come as the beneficent fruitage 


of man’s inventive pie in devising labor-saving machinery, of 
the marvelous new forces which men are harnessing for the serv- 
ice of the human family, of the remarkable improvement in mod- 
ern facilities for transportation, and of the stoppage of the tre- 
mendous and cruel waste of war. 

What will a day's work produce? This is the true test of prog- 
ress. As prow decline compared with the reward of human labor 
the condition of the people is elevated. This isa process of natural 
lawand a phase of evolution. Men struggle against it only because 
they do not understand it. Like all movements onward, it bri 
temporary hardship to individuals here and there. But for the 
vast mass of humanity it is bringing emancipation from want and 
the promise of that golden future when a minimum of time will 
be required to provide for the necessities that are simply phot 
and temporal, thus leaving time and opportunity for the cultiva- 
tion of those elements in our nature that are spiritual and eternal. 
[Loud applause.] * 

A MEMBER. Ithought Republicans believed in high prices. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. The gentleman is evidently 
nota Republican and has little conception of Republican doctrine. 
Republicans believe in high wages for labor and low prices for 
manufactured articles. But Republicans do not believe that = 
prices are low that leave American resources undeveloped an 
American workmen unemployed. Dd Republicans point 
with pardonable pride, sir, to two undeniable facts, namely, that 
under Republican rule the a of manufactured goods have 
greatly fallen, while on the other hand the wages of workmen have 
greatly risen. 6 

Mr. PICKLER. How about wheat? 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. My talented friend from North 
Dakota [Mr. JoHNSON] answered that question so ably last week 
that it seems unnecessary for anyone else to discuss that subject 
again this session. But there are a few points related to the sub- 
ject which I had planned to consider in another connection. This 
matter is important, and in the hurry I might forget it. So, as 
my friend from South Dakota [Mr. PICKLER] has brought the 
matter up, and as it has a certain relevancy here, I shall atten- 
tion to it now. 


CHANGES IN WHEAT PRODUCTION. 


I haye here Senate Ex. Doc. 91, of the second session of the Fifty- 
third Congress, prepared by the Treasury Department, showing 
the imports and exports of certain countries by years for the last 
quarter of a century. 

This report shows that the quantity of wheat exported from Rus- 
sia in 1873 (and thus coming into competition with our 4 | 
was 6,957,164 chetverts; while in 1891 her export of wheat 
risen to 16,206,000 chetverts, or considerably more than double. 

The wheat exported by India in 1873 was 394,010 hundredweight; 
while in 1892 it had risen to 30,306,700 hundredweight, or almost 
eighty times as much. 

ut the report from the Argentine Republic is even more start- 
ling. In 1873 she exported not a bushel of wheat. She began to 
compete with us in 1876, in which year she exported 20,868 kilos. 
But by 1892, Mr. Chairman, her export of wheat had risen to 
1 kilos, or more than twenty-two thousand times as much 
as in 

Moreover, Mr. Chairman, the production of wheat in this coun- 
I e grown enormously and its methods have been revolution- 
ized. 

Leu eer States by groupe, we find that the annual wheat 
crop of Maryland, New York, and Pennsylvania increased from 
SER PAA in 1872 to 39,604,000 bushels in 1891, or about 

r cent, 

e production of the second group, comprising the States of 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee, increased during the same time from 116,690,000 bushels 
to 201,418,000 bushels, or over 70 per cent. 

Taking as the third group California, Oregon, and Washington, 
we find that the uction of this group has increased from 
28,006,000 bushels in 1872 to 61,960,000 bushels in 1891, or about 
120 per cent. 

And in the fourth group, comprising Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, and Texas, the increase during 
the same time is from 58,067,000 bushels to 269,851,000 bushels, 
the enormous increase of more than 210,000,000 bushels, or nearly 
400 per cent! 

And in these years have come mighty changes in the methods 
of producing and handling wheat. My colleague may make light 
of these changes; he simply shows thereby how little he knows 
from actual experience what these changes havereally been. His 
statements would provoke a smile from anyone who has had actual 
experience in wheat farming during the last quarter of a century. 

e speaks of the threshing machine as having been ** brought to 
perfection in 1853.“ Iam charitable enough to believe, Mr. Chair- 
man, that my colleague really read that statement somewhere. 
But every man who has been around threshing machines very long 
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knows that even as late as the seventies they had asa rule 28-inch 
cylinders, were driven by horse power, and hada raped of about 

bushels of wheat per day, if the horse power did not bother too 
much. Now, the thresher is driven by steam, works untiringly, 
has a 40-inch cylinder or larger, anda capacity of 1,600 to 2,000 
bushels of wheat per day. 

It is true that the fundamental idea of the reaper had been 
invented before the war, but the reaper itself had not come into 
general use even in 1870. A large part of the wheat was then 
“ cradled,” another part was cut by the old hand-rake“ 
reaper, and the rest by the ** wonderful self-rake" reaper, then 
beginning to come into use. All the binding was then done by 

hand. Even after the self-rake reaper came into use, in the later 

seventies, it took four horses and five men to cut and bind as many 

- acres as three horses and one boy can now cut cleaner, bind more 
firmly, and leave in better shape forshocking. 

By the use of labor-saving machinery wheat raising has almost 

ceased to be farming and has become in large measure manufac- 


turing. 

The wonder is not that the price of wheat has fallen somewhat 
(though the actual farm price has not fallen so much as we are 
sometimes led to believe); the wonder is that the price has not 
fallen much farther. That it did not, up to 1891, is evidence that 
the standard of living had been rising. More people were eating 
wheat bread than formerly, and they ate it in larger quantities. 

(I may be pardoned for remarking in this connection, that the 
chief cause for the lower prices during the last three years is that 
people have been eating less and poorer food.) 

THE NET RESULTS OF 1871 AND THOSE OF 1591. 


And now, Mr. Chairman, let us compare the actual net results 
of wheat Pe n 1871 (the last year whose crop was marketed 
before the act of 1873) with those of 1891 (the last year whose crop 
was marketed under ublican rule). 

The average export price of wheat in 1871, as shown by the 
reports of the New York Produce Ex , was 81.367. (It had 
been only 581.142 in 1869 and 51.126 in 1870.) The average export 
price in 1891 was 81.094. This is the kind of statement that the 
average free-silverite likes to make, and then stop, leaving the 
impression that it marks the difference in net proceeds to the 
Wheat raiser. But it is very far from doing so. 

In the first place, as shown by the Statistical Abstract, page 
860, it cost from 14 to 16 cents a bushel less in the latter year for 
freight between Chicago and New York. And, as shown on the 
same page, it cost only three-fifths as much for handling €— 
tors, insurance, etc.) between the same points. Taking the freight 
rates of the several years (Abstract, page 362), the reduction in 
rates from St. Paul or from Omaha to Chicago was at least 9 cents 
& bushel, or a reduction in cost of marketing between St. Paul or 
Omaha and New York of at least 25 cents. Subtracting this 
from $1.36 we have left $1.11. And this allows nothing for the 
difference in in getting the grain to St. Paul or Omaha. 
So that when the difference between the kinds of money has been 
allowed for (gold prices being taken in both cases), it is seen that 
the ing price in 1871 was practically the same in 1891 In 
fact, when reckoned in the same kind of money, the Chicago 

rice of wheat in 1889 and 1890 was higher thanin 1869 and 1870. 

eare sometimes deceived.as to this by recalling to mind the 
Suam iod prices, and forgetting that greenbacks were then at a 
discount. 

Bat, Mr. Chairman, when we consider how much less it now 
costs to raise wheat than it did then; how a man and a boy can 
now harvest 120 acres as quickly and well as five men could then, 
thus saving entirely on an o farm the harvest wages” 
then paid; how the rate for threshing is only about half or less 
what it then was, we can see that éven from a money standpoint 
it was just as profitable to raise wheat in 1891 as in 1871. 

But when we consider how much more of the necessaries and 
comforts of life a bushel of wheat will buy now than then, it is 
easily seen that wheat raising was much more profitable in 1891 


than in 1871. 
THE SITUATION OF FARMERS IN 1873. 

So much has been said by free-silver orators to mislead farmers 
into the idea that everything was prosperous with them before 
1878 and nothing has been since, that I submit now a paragraph 
that I have copied from the Report of the Iowa State Agricultural 
Society for 1873. It is from an address delivered by C. H. Rogers 
at the Harrison County fair, and gives a faithful picture of the 
situation at that time in that mighty State: 


aspects and of her in practical agriculture, still 


Proud of these 
the condition of the laboring man and farmer is far from what ís desirable. 


pant three 
t to the bins the pr X - 
y paid expenses and is em cheap clothing until the coming harvest. 
There is no surplus to improve buildings, purchase thoroughbred stock, and 
furnish the home with any of the luxuries of art and litera E 


As shown by my eloquent friend from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER], 
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the Annual Report of the Iowa State Agricultural Socie 

gives the price of corn at the capital of Iowa in Decem 

m 25 d: in December, 1871, at 21 cents; in December. 1872, 
cen 


The price of all our staple products for every month in the per 
it 


for 1878 
r, 187 


1878 is preserved in the same report (the 
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The average price of pork in Iowa for the season of 1871-72 was 
$3.74, and for the season of 1872-73, $3.52. 

Let any man turn to the files of his local paper during the Ad- 
ministration of President Harrison and see ion actual farm prices 
compared with the above. 

The famous Senate report of 1893 on wages, transportation, and 
prices, which covers more items (223) than were ever before cov- 
ered by such an investigation. shows that from 1873 to 1891 food 
praade as a class had fallen less than 10 per cent, while clothing 

fallen 82 per cent, building materials about 20 per cent, house 
furnishings 27 per cent, and implements 35 per cent. (And as 
compared with those of 1860, it appeared from this investigation 
eebu price of food products as a whole had advanced 18 per 
cen 

I am thoroughly of the opinion, Mr. Chairman, that if Omni 
tence would vou e to turn us back for just one month to 
conditions of 1873 it would be an experience as fruitful in sound 
financial instruction as have been the experiences of the last three 
years in economic doctrine. [Applause.] 


PROGRESS OF INVENTION. 


Before leaving this branch of the subject, I desire to put into the 
RECORD, in answer to the remarkable statement of my colleague 
that the inventions of the last quarter of a century have not been 
relatively so numerous or important as those from 1850 to 1873,” 
the table from 402 of the Abstract, showing the number of 


patents issued in the United States on inventions (every one of 
— must be for something ‘‘new and useful”), by years, from 


bd 
Ps 


1842....... 517 12,804 
1853... 519 13,599 
184... 497 14, 837 
1345... 503 15,595 
1546... 638 14,187 
1847... 569 13.444 
1818 653 13,213 
1849.. 1077 13.947 
1850 993 16,584 
1851 872 19, 267 
1852 1,019 22,983 
1853... 961 20, 413 
185 1,844 24,233 
1855.. 2,013 22, 508 
1856.. 2,505 21,477 
1857.. 2,596 20, 506 
1858.. 3,095 24, 158 
1859 4,504 26, 292 
1800 4,718 23, 244. 
1861... 3,329 23,559 
1862.. 3,532 23, 769 
1863.. 4,184 20, 887 
5,025 22,057 

6,616 

9,458 

13, 026 

13,410 

997 

333 

056 


BE 
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That is, Mr. Chairman, the inventions of the last six years alone 
exceed in number those of the period to which my colleague re- 
fers. And even to our minds, accustomed though they are to the 
wonderful march of invention, the character of recent discoveries 
is actually startling. 

And the progress of invention in other lands has been relatively 
almost as great. 
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SOME OF THE FRUITS OF TWENTY YEARS, 


And now, sir, let us take a glimpse at some of the mighty accom- 
plishments of the years 1872 to 1892. 

Turning to the Abstract before cited, pages 6 and 7, we find that 
the public debt was reduced from $1,814,794,100 in 1872 to $585,- 
029,330 in 1892, or to less than one-third; while the annual inter- 
est charge was reduced from $103,988,463 to $22,893,883.20, or to 
about one-fifth what it had been twenty years before. Tawag 
this statement into the per capita" form, which is so much af- 
fected by some of our friends, the public debt was reduced from 
$52.96 per capita in 1872 to $12.86 in 1892; while the per capita in- 
terest charge was reduced from $2.56 to 35 cents. Such a tre- 
mendous reduction in public debt, sir, was never before accom- 
plished in histo It is an achievement in which every Ameri- 
can may justly take pride. [Appianus]: 2 

Turning to page 43 of the Abstract, we find that the deposits in 
national banks rose from $673,400,000 in 1873 to $1,118,600,000 in 
1882, and to $2,022,500,000 in 1892. And turning to page 46 of the 
Abstract, we find that in the ten years, 1882 to 1892, or half the time 
above considered (I have no data for the other ten years, but the 
increase was no doubt equally great), the increase in savings banks 
was the enormous sum of almost $800.000,000. That is, sir, in addi- 
tion to building better homes and furnishing them better, wearing 
better clothes and spending more money in living, the actual in- 
crease in money saved and deposited in savings and national 
banks alone, without considering the increased deposits in State 
and private banks and in the stock of building and loan associa- 
tions—the increase in actual money savings of our people was 
almost $2,000.000,000 in the ten years ending in 1892. 

Turning now to page 379 of the Abstract, we find that the as- 
sessed valuation of the land has increased from $9,914,780,825 in 
1870 to $18,956,556,675 in 1890, or almost double. And although 
the amount of local and State taxes increased from $280,591,521 m 
1870 to $471,865,140 in 1890, the rate of taxation fell from $1.98 on 
the $100 in 1870 to $1.85 on the $100 in 1890. 

And so we might go on, Mr. Chairman. These facts are simply 

ical of numberless others that might be instanced to show the 
mighty achievements of the twenty years ending in 1892, achieve- 
ments which have challenged the wonder and admiration of the 
world. A Compre And in another connection, in seeking to 
show that this country could alone undertake the task of “re- 
storing silver," my colleague himself bore eloquent tribute to these 
same accompli ents. 

It is very plain that those were not years of „ruin.“ 

A MEMBER. How about increase in private indebtedness? 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. Ah, Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will take the trouble to investigate. he will find that it 
was not the act of 1873 but the boom in city lots in 1883 and in 
farm lands in 1891 that caused most of the private indebtedness 
under which so many are now struggling. It is the evidence of 
the debtor's faith in the future; a faith, sir, which that future 
will abundantly justify. [Applause.] 

And, while we are on point, let me give the committee the 
facts revealed by the investigations of the labor commissioner of 
the State from which my colleague and I both hail. 

The report for 1893 shows that the total farm debt of Minne- 
sota was in round numbers $39,000,000, an increase in ten years 
of $4,000,000. But, sir, during those ten years there was an in- 
crease in the value of— 


.. e ee Reus ERU e HA Mp d m S Rp $3, 826, 000 
e eee o oa eM a acenen RS pre (iu ertet 26, 860, 
THORNE Joe e deri qe d ica rare 146, 000, 000 
Total increase in farm wealth....................... 176, 686, 000 
Increase in debt. Lu rl ec Il cc Il Cu leel ame Re 4, 000, 000 
Net increase in farm wealth .................. 172, 686, 000 


Moreover, Mr. Chairman, the mo: ge foreclosures in our State 
in 1892 and 1893, as compared with those of 1880 and 1881, show a 
decrease of 12.5 per cent in acreage, 33.1 per cent in number, and 
34.4 per cent in amount. [Applause.] e ple of Minnesota 
know that her farm lands are constantly and rapidly increasing 
in value, and so they have bought and still continue to buy more 
than they can now pay for, in the full faith that the future will 
reward them for the self-denial and risk of the present. And 
those who have not gone in too far will find ten years from now 
that they have done wisely and well. What they need especially 
to be warned against is the counsel of men who would influence 
them through their present necessities rather than their permanent 
advantage. On this point I shall speak later, if time permits. 


THEORETICAL BIMETALLISM. 


And now, Mr. Chairman, having shown that the years from 
1872 to 1892, so far from being years of disaster, have, by my col- 
league's own testimony, been years of mighty achievement, we 


have reached a point in this discussion where confessedly it is not 


a condition but a th 
coll e cherishes under the delusive name of ‘‘ bime 
recently conceived theory, born of recent needs and hopes and 
fears; a theory which never came intoexistence as such until time 


that confronts us, the theory which my 
; a 


was ripe for its utter refutation; a theory so new that even the 
name of it can not be found in the latest edition of Webster's Un- 
abridged Dictionary, except in the supplement; a theory which is 
almost the only instance in history of a theory growing not out 
of practice, but the failure of practice; resting not on data verified, 
but on data falsified and censure-marked.” s 

The theory is this: A country, by opening its mints to the un- 
limited coinage of gold and silver at a fixed ratio and making the 
coins of both full legal tender, will secure thereby the concurrent 
cireulation of both as money. This is the essential part of the 
theory, though it has, as stated by its different advocates, numer- 
ous minor addenda. One class of so-called ** bimetallists" claim 
that the open mint absolutely fixes the parity of the two metals 
at the legal ratio"; while another class of them claim no more 
than that it “tends to do so,” and then they add the gratuitous 
statement that thus the two metals become one mass for money 
purposes," whatever that may mean. To the man who is inter- 
ested in silver production, the view that free coinage would 
“enhance the price of silver" is held up, and much is made of 
alleged rights“ of silver, forgetting that neither silver nor gold 
has any rights, being simply instruments to be used by man in 
such ways às shall best serve his purposes. With the man whom 
they believe to be desirous of repudiating his just obligations 
under cover of law, they take the opposite tack, claiming that 
free coinage would lower the unit of value, thus giving a fictitious 
enhancement of prices and thus enabling debts to be paid more 
easily. 

I propose to show, Mr. Chairman, that free coinage of both 
metals would not result in their concurrent circulation; and that 
so far as debtors are concerned it is true here as elsewhere that 
honcety is indeed the best policy. I propose to show that the thing 
dub by them bim ism” is in fact monometallism of the 
worst kind; and that, so far from giving us more money for the 
transaction of business, it would give us less money poorer 
money. : 


HOW "FREE COINAGE" REALLY WORKS.—THE GRESHAM LAW. 


It seems very natural to expect that if both metals ma 8 
both metals will be coined; and that if both are tne d both wi 
circulate as money. This view is so natural that it is not to be 
wondered at that persons having little time to devote to the care- 
ful study of the subject should believe it to be correct. A little 
e and study, however, will reveal the utter fallacy of 

e claim. 

There is a Lawmaker higher even than Con e whose 
decrees, like Himself, are unchangeable. One of His laws—writ- 
ten in the fibers of every human soul; one which no act of Congress 
can abrogate or change—is that which Boma every human bei 
to do in a business way that which he deems to be for his own 
interest. Ifafarmer whois equally near to two markets finds that 
he can get for his barley or his wheat, his eggs or his wool, a bet- 
ter price in one market than in the other, he will, other things be- 
ing equal, take his product to the place where he is offered the 
better pes even though the difference unit be quite small, 
Thisholds good also with the producer of gold and silver. 

I need not explain to the committee what is meant by coining 
at the ratio of, say, 15 to 1. It means, of course, that at the mint 
15 ounces of silver are treated as equal to 1 ounce of gold. 

But silver and gold are both used in the arts, and the goldsmiths 
and silversmiths get their gold and silver by buying it. This fact 
gives rise to what is known as the market ratio between the 
metals as distinguished from their mint ratio. Now, if gold or 
silver is worth more as bullion than as money, if the market price 
of either is at any time greater than the mint valuation, it is 
clear that the metal thus undervalued at the mint will be disposed 
of in the market as bullion and will cease to circulate as money. 

The famous law of money, that with unlimited coinage of both 
metals at a fixed ratio, the metal that is overvalued at the mint will 
goto the mintand will circulate as money, while the metal that is 
undervalued at the mint will retire from circulation," was first 
discovered by Oresme, of France, councillor of Charles the Wise, 
who was having trouble with his money in consequence of having 
unlimited coinage of both metals. The same conclusions were 
reached 160 years later by the independent investigation of Coper- 
nicus, the eminent astronomer, when he was called upon by 
Sigismund, King of Poland, to formulate a plan for the reform of 
the intolerably disordered money system of that ancient mon- 
archy. Andin the latter part of the 17th century it was again 
discovered and formulated by Sir Thomas Gresham, adviser of 
quem Elizabeth of England, in honor of whom 1t has been called 

e Gresham law. This fundamental principle or law of coinage 
has been found true in all rends countries, whenever and 


wherever the experiment has been tri 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF FRANCE. 


The points which my colleague seeks to establish by the chart, 


a 8 as is common with men who desire to sustain the | to which I now invite your attention, are: 


om of this theoretical **bimetallism," has appealed to the 
experience of France for justification. Let us see what the expe- 


rience of France really was. 


1. That France by establishing, ih 1803, her mint ratio at 151 to 
1 **sustained for 70 years single-handed and alone her legal ratio 
as the commercial ratio of the world.“ 


TOWNE’S, B. 


2. That d these years France had real bimetallism; that is, 
that she enjoyed the concurrent circulation of both metals. 

3. That the fall in the pom of silver is solely due to unfriendly 
legislation on the part of many nations. But, nevertheless, 

4. That the United States can now fix the ratio where we please, 
and maintain it there regardless of the action of other nations. 

Reverting now to my colleague's first claim as stated above, I 
would say that, as usual, his chart exhibits foo little of the truth. 
Had he carried his exhibit back far enough, he could have shown 
that the ratio was just as steady for nearly 120 years before the 
French act of 1808 as during the 70 years following 3 
as will be seen by the following table of average ratios taken from 
the latest report of the Director of the Mint, page 239: 

Commercial ratio of silver to gold for each year since 1687. 
[NoTE.—From 1687 to 1832 the ratios are taken from the tables of Dr. A. 


Soetbeer; from 1833 to 1878 from Pixley and Abell's tables; and from 1878 to 
1892 from daily cablegrams from London to the Bureau of the Mint.] 


—— 


SEE 
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15. 14.75 
15. 15. 15.04 
15. 14. 15.05 
15, 14. 15.17 
15. 14. 15.00 
15. 14. 15.37 17. 
15. 14. 15.55 17. 
15. : 15.65 18. 
15. 15.41 18.05 
15. M. 15.50 18.16 
15. 15.74 18.19 
15. 15.68 18.64 
15. 15.46 18.57 
15. 15.26 19.41 
15. 15.41 20.78 
15. 15.41 21.13 
15. 15.79 21.99 
15. 15.52 22.09 
15.20 15.43 19.75 
15.11 16.08 20.92 
15.11 15.96 23.72 
15.16 15.77 25.49 
15.24 15. 82.90 
15.11 16.11 


Not even the boldest free-silver man will claim that the famous 
Napoleonic law could have acted by anticipation for more than a 
century. As that law did not affect the years before it was passed, 
es the ratio was just as steady then as after it was enacted, the 

urden of proof rests upon the free-silver advocates to show that 
the law referred to had anything to do with the steadiness of ratio 
after it was passed. 

*FRANCE DID NOT HAVE CONCURRENT CIRCULATION. 

Now let us examine the second claim, namely, that during this 
5 France enjoyed the concurrent circulation of both metals. 

his is the supreme test of their philosophy. T 

It will be seen on a close examination of my colleague's chart 
that the waving line (representing the commercial — is part 
of the time above and part of the time below the straight line rep- 
resenting the legal ratio, but that it never remained, even for a 
single year, coincident with it; nay, they can not show that for a 
opes ur month Haring all those E years did the legal ratio con- 
trol the commercial ratio and keep the two coincident. And now 
let us consider the consequences of this. 

Looking carefully at the chart, we note that during the thirty 
re from 1820 to 1850 the commercial ratio remained persistently 

low the legal ratio, and that during the next fifteen years the 
commercial ratio continued almost as steadily above the legal 
ratio. In plain lish, what does that mean? It means that 
from 1820 to 1850 silver was worth more at the mint than in the 
market, or, in other words, it was worth more as coin than as 
bullion, while the opposite was true of gold. What might we 
expect as the natural result? Way of course, that each metal 
would go where it was most profitable to take it; that is, the sil- 
ver to the mint, to be coined and used as money, and the gold to 
vaults for hoarding, to other countries, or to the melting pot of 
the goldsmith. And garing the following fifteen years, from 1850 
to 1865, we should natur: poos the reverse process, namely, 
that gold (being overvalued at the mint) would be coined for use 
as money, while silver (being undervalued at the mint) would 
to the melting pot or be exported. And that this was precisely . 
what did take place can be shown by abundant and unimpeacha- 
Wily en. actoris 8 

y autho enry ac , Who, on pages 
14 and 15 of his book entitled Bimetallism says: 

The period between 1808 and 1873 is cited by bimetallists as the golden age 
of bimetallism. Butif mer imagine that there was during that period a gen- 
eral circulation of gold and silver coin in unlimited quantities, they are un- 
dera woeful delusion. The French Government pillaged all the sanctuaries 
in ce of their vast masses of silver plate, and the French liberating 


armies pillaged all the treasuries and sanctuaries of the countries they came 
to liberate. 


lation. During the 


mium on gold, sometimes as much as3 


into general circulation. 


an 
mille, but in man: 19, 20, and 21 francs, whic! 
uded god getting — circulation. ‘a 


any 
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France carri loads of these 5- d 

At ast ie pice te of sliver 5 — c Pet that it became necessary to 
coin those pestilent 5-franc pieces in gold. 

And, not to weary the committee with needless repetition of 
Statements all showing the same pne. I now cite the statement 
5 the 5 15 Monetary Commission of 1867 itself, made six years 

‘ore 1873: 

It is well known by all that this ratio (of 1803), by the simple reason of its 
being fixed, could not remain correct. There was quickly ae gold, 
and silver remained almost alone in circulation until near . Thediscovery 
of the mines of California and Australia suddenly chan; this situation b 
Mies wasn poembiim Go aitver ke the urban of S pus callie, ant T AENDA 
8 from circulation, yielding Dine in oki. 

And thus we see, Mr. Chairman, that the French legal ratio 
never succeeded in holding the commercial ratio coincident with 
it, and that France during those much-vaunted years did not enjoy 
the concurrent use of both metals. 

FRENCH COINAGE TABLES. 

Andeven the tables of French coinage introduced by my col- 
league to prove concurrent coinage and circulation will, upon 
careful examination, help to repudiate his claim and overturn his 


theory. Here is his table: 
Gold (average Silver 

Der tmu. (ereragep 
£1, 201, 136 £1,184, 737 
9,299, 5, 208, 029 
1,951, 604 993, 111 
465, 748 3, 526, 432 
293,976 5,032, 004 
826,149 6, 576, 120 
589, 857 3, 048, 189 
159,326 3,033, 236 
1, 204, 337 4,311,276 
12, 669, 263 1, 431, 755 
21, 605, 465 606, 651 
1,081,951 175,008 
9, 546, 561 3, 402, 020 
2,415,213 2,1742, 116 
322, 999, 410 217, 640, 234 


The committee will note how very small was the coinage of 
gold from 1820 to 1845 (the table should show that it contin- 
ued very small until 1849) and how large the coinage of silver 
during these same years. Then, on the other hand, notice how 
enormous the gold coinage was from 1850 to 1870 (amounting to 
over $250,000,000) and how insignificant was the silver coinage 
from 1850 to 1865. Andremembering ourown rience from 1861 
to 1879, when we coined vast quantities of both metals, but had 
neither in circulation, we can easily understand that the coinage 
of gold from 1820 to 1849 was almost entirely for purposes of 
hoarding or sale, as shown by the statements of MacLeod and the 
French Commission, quoted above. Andsimilarly we can under- 
stand that even the small coinage of silver from 1850 to 1865 was 
not for purposes of circulation. 

THE LATIN UNION. 

All the countries haying the French system (France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Italy) this same experience. Silver for 
change became so scarce therein the later fifties and the early sixties 
as to embarrass business. Ina year or two this condition became 
unbearable, and in 1865 these countries formed what is known as 
the Latin Union. The object of the Union was not to maintain 
the ‘‘ bimetallic” system (as is so often stated), but to provide a 
defense against it. Weare told that at the preliminary conference 
of delegates, ‘‘ Belgium proposed the single gold standard—the sil- 
ver pieces, including the 5-franc pieces, to be lowered by an agio, 
and made divisional money. Italy and Switzerland were of the 
same opinion, but their scheme failed before the opposition of 
France.” But by the convention of December 23, 1865, which in- 
stituted the Latin Union, ‘the hitherto full-valued silver coinage 
from 2 francs down was changed into token money,” and the coin- 
age and tender of these coins was limited. This was clearly, as I 
said before, not the maintenance of the ** bimetallic” system, but 
a defense against its operation; that is, it was a measure to pre- 
vent the loss of the small silver needed for ‘‘change.” In order 
to put this fact beyond all controversy, I quote the French Mone- 
tary Commission of 1867, which, in speaking of the intention in 
forming the Union, says: 

This convention places in the front rank gold money and reduces the pieces 
of silver of two francs and less to the róle of token mon t therefore defi- 


ye 
nitely determines the ascendency of the gold francs, sant aolees practiont difi- 
culties arising from the double standard. 


But the 5-franc silver piece was left undisturbed, with free 


coinage” and unlimited tender. The folly of this was not cing He 
making itself apparent. By 1867 the production of silver had 
greatly 5 and its commercial ratio had fallen below its 
ratio at the mints of the Latin Union; that is, it had by that time 
again become more profitable to coin silver and dispose of it as 
money than to sell jt as bullion, while the opposite was true of 

old. The result is plainly shown in the coinage table of my col- 

eague, quoted above. The committee will note that in the five- 
Jour perio ending 1870 the coinage of silver increased enor- 
mo Love that of the 3 five years; and, on the other 
hand, beginning with 1870 (it really began in 1868) the coinage of 
gold fell off very greatly. This was the result of continuing the 
free coinage” of the silver 5-franc piece. Seeing that, in con- 
sequence of the fall in silver, which had then begun, they were in 
danger of losing their gold coin if their mints were continued open 
to the free coinage” of the silver 5-franc pieces, the Union first 
limited their coinage of them; and then, the menace still continu- 
ing, closed their mints entirely to coinage of silver on individual 
account. Thus it appears, Mr. Chairman, that silver did not fall 
because of the closing of those mints; but the mints were closed to 
silver because of its fall. 

Mr. Leon Say, then the French minister of finance, in giving 
the “ motifs” of the act of 1876 (which suspended entirely the 
coinage of these 5-franc silver pieces), said: 

The theory of the double standard, on which our monetary law of the year 
XI (1808) reposes, has been called in question ever since its origin. 


It is, to our conception, less a in the result of primitive inabili 


mei d of 
the legislators to o together the two precious metals otherw: 


by way of an concurrence—metals, both of which 

enter into the ee system, but which recent] tors have learned to 

coordinate b ver e unlimited function to gold alone and redu: sil- 

ver to the róle of divisional money. From 1857 the French Government has 

studied the question, and it may be stated that since that date the principle 

SS 2 gold dard has won increasing favor through our several adminis- 
ons. 


From this we see that the action of France and the Latin Union 
and indeed of nearly all civilized nations) in discontinuing the ef- 
ort to maintain so-called ** bimetallism " was not a notion suddenly 

conceived in the early 70's, but a course of action whose wisdom 
had continually mous upon their financial leaders for man 
years; emphasized by theloss of theirsilver money in the 50's, an 
then about 1870 again emphasized by the threatened loss of their 
old money, this alternate loss of one or the other money metal 
ving by that time become recognized as a necessary end | legiti- 
mate consequence of having unlimited coinage and tender of both 
metals. And the tremendous inerease in gold production had made 
it paniy practicable to apply the remedy. 
umming up, we have seen that the existence of the French 
legal ratio did not even for a single month hold the commercial 
ratio coincident with it; that, as a consequence. France had at 
first silver monometallism for a long period, then gold monometal- 
lism, and then the danger of a return to silver monometallism, 
which she prend by abandoning her so-called **bimetallic" 
law; that the Latin Union was formed not to perpetuate that 
kind of ‘‘bimetallism,” but as a defense against its action; and 
that the closing of their mints to silver was not the cause but the 
consequence of the fallin silver. [Applause.] 
4 THE QUESTION OF RATIOS. 

By inference we are led to believe that this recent fall in the 
price of silver has no counterpartin history. Some free-silver ad- 
vocates speak as if the relation of 16 to 1 was something fixed by 
divine decree, and which until 1873 had existed through all the 
ages. Indeed,the t leader of the Populists in Minnesota, à 
man of wonderful eloquence but scant information on these sub- 
jects, speaking in his paper of the length of time during which 
silver has been used as money, referred to Abraham's purchase of 
the field of Ephron for 400 shekels of silver, and then added, ** Yes, 
my friends, and even in those days the ratiowas 16 to 1." ugh- 
ter.] He evidently had not recently been reading the Book from 
which he drew his illustration. For had he turned to Genesis 
xxiii, 16, where this famous transaction is recorded, he would have 
read: And Abraham weighed to Ephron four hundred shekels of 
silver, * current money with the merchant.” The shekel 
there referred to was a Jewish weight, not a Jewish coin. There 
is no mention of gold as money at that time, and no mention of 
coining. Silver was money by weight, just as gold was in the 
early days of California. And no one can tell what the ratio of 
the metals was then and there, if any. 

But Alexander Del Mar, whom free-silverites so often quote as 
authority, tells us in his History of Monetary Systems that in 
the Archaic Period the ratio was 1 to 1, that is, silver was esteemed 
as highly as gold. By the Vedic Period the ratio had, for some 
reason, fallen to 2 to 1, that is, silver had fallen 50 per cent in re- 
lation to gold. Then was taken the momentous step; gold and 
silver separated then, never again to be united. After that it 
was simply a question of degree. In the Brahminical Period 
the ratio had fallen to 5 to 1, a further fall of 60 per cent in 
the price of silver. In the Buddhic Period the ratio was 6} 
to 1. Through the Middle Ages, according to Marco Polo, the 
ratio varied m 4 to 1 in some countries to 10 to 1 in others. 
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About 1150 the a ratio of Europe was 8 to 1; and according 
to Munch’s History of Norway this was the ratio in that country 
a century later. At the time of the discovery of America the aver- 
age ratio was 103 to 1. But by 1600, according to Soetbeer, the 
ratio had fallen to 124 to 1. And between 1620 and 1650, accord- 
iig to the same authority, the ratio had fallen to 15 to 1. This 
remarkable fall of nearly 25 per cent in about as many years, Soet- 
beer explains as being caused by the vast increase in the produc- 
tion of silver, the greatinflux of silver that took place after 1545 
from Peru, Potosi, and Mexico," and by the increased demand 
for gold, ** due to continuous wars," and later to a great growth 
in international trade," for which, as he says, gold was a better 
mediumthansilver." Butthestatementof Soetbeerin this connec- 
tion to which I desire the special attention of the committee is this: 

Nor can we believe, after repeated examination, that the rise in the value of 
CGU Hid. GA to ner eg 
Sakon Dixi On the apta mar bel Mi 


And a few pages farther on Soetbeer uses this language: 


is the event. analogous to the phenomena of the years 1620-1650, 
tracted so much attention from „ 3 and pee score 


Regarding the former change in ratio, Soetbeer said that it was 
** not to be ascribed chiefly to mint regulations." And this later 
change he declares to be * analogous," or similar, to the former— 
that is, according to Soetbeer, the fall in silver since 1873 is not 
to be ascribed chiefly to mint regulations." On this point Dr. 
Soetbeer, the most eminent statistician of Germany and one of 
the foremost students of this century, is so unfortunate as not to 
agree with my colleague; but I have an idea that the sober busi- 
ness sense of the country will indorse the view of the former, 
even though it is set forth without any effort at rhetorical display, 
but with the single purpose of historical accuracy. 

THE "COMPARATIVE BULK” PROPOSITION. 

And now we have reached what my colleague virtually an- 
nounced to be the citadel of his strength, the exhibit which he 
vauntingly declares to be ** absolutely unanswerable.” 

This thing wonderful,” this last reliance of my cdlleague’s 


Beginning with 1873, the ratio changed still further in favor of gold. This | cause, is exhibited to the eye in the following chart; 
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One's first impulse on looking at it is to inquire, What is it, and 
what does it mean? After a little study, the former question can 
be answered JY definitely. But in declaring its meaning“ 
and the conclusions to be drawn from it my colleague becomes 
sadly mixed and contradictory. 

'The em which the chart is intended to exhibit is, in plain terms, 
this: At the beginning of the century there were 32.2 times as 
many tons of silver in the world as there were tons of gold, but at 
that time the value of a ton of gold was only 15.55 times the value 
of a ton of silver. In other words, when the bulk ratio was 32.2 
to 1 the value ratio was 15.55 to 1. After 70 years had passed by 
the bulk ratio had fallen to 22.6 to 1, yet the value ratio had re- 
mained almost unc being then 15.47 to 1. But by 1894, 
when the bulk ratio had fallen to 16.3 (that is, when there were 
only 16.3 times as many tons of silver in the world as there were 
tons of gold) the value ratio had fallen to 34 to 1 (that is, a ton of 
gold is worth as much in the market as 34 tons of silver). 

My colleague gives high authority for these estimates, and we 
shall accept them as true (though the method of drawing the chart 
is ini „as I shall show later). Then arises the question, 
What of it? Here my coll 
difficult to discover what i 


e’s confusion begins. It is very 
erences he does really draw, The 
statements of his speech are not at all clear on this matter. But as 
n I can make out, he wishes us to infer two things; namely: 

1. t, since in the first seventy years of the century the b 
ratio of the metals changed greatly, yet the value ratio changed 
very little, both metals having during all that time free coin- 
age,” their relative value depends not upon their relative quantity 
but u mint regulations, 

2. t, since the bulk ratio is now about 16 to 1, the mints 
should be opened to the free coinage” of both at that ratio. 

No other statement of my colleague's speech, Mr. Chairman, has 
been received with such hilarious joy by the free-silverites as this 
last. They have been groping around for some time trying to find 
some reasonable way to justify the special ratio 16 to 1. They have 
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been trying to find some kind of an answer to the question, “If 16 
to 1 is good and can be maintained by simple legislative enactment 
regardless of the commercial value of silver, why would not 8 to 1 
be better, and 4 to 1 better still? And while we are at it and can 
do it just as well as not, why not make the ratio straight 1 to 1, 
giving silver precisely the same treatment as gold?" ese very 
reasonable questions have perplexed our free-silver brethren very 
greatly. ey saw plainly that, ewig | from their premises, 
the conclusion of 1 to 1 was inevitable. Nor could they see any 
way to avoid the further conclusion that, on this ground, copper 
at 1 to 1 was also inevitable. And from that to absolutely hat 
money is but a step. Their good sense told them that this last 
conclusion could not be defended; nor the one before that, pro- 
viding for copper coinage; nor the one for coining gold and silver on 
absolutely equal terms—1 to 1. Yettheseabsurd conclusions were 
logically inevitable unless they could find some seemingly natural 
reason for choosing the ratio of 16 to 1, regardless of the commer- 
cial ratio. Hence their hilarity when my colleague assured them 
that this is to-day almost the exact bulk ratio of the two metals. 

Drowning men will clutch at straws,” and the inherent weak- 
ness of the free-silver argument is clearly seen in the feverish 
eagerness with which its advocates, even the most prominent of 
them, grasp at this temporary coincidence of the bulk ratio with 
their proposed permanent mint ratio. In their hilarity they forget 
that my colleague, just before showing this courage-inspiring coin- 
cidence, had demonstrated by his chart that the relative value of 
the two metals does not depend on their relative bulk, And when 
in this connection my colleague intimates that the relative value 
therefore depends on mint regulations, he evidently forgets that he 
himself in another part of this same speech declares: 


The Government stamp can not create value. Whetheracoin when stamped 
shall be effectual to pass at the value it claims to represent will depend upon 
the use it can command. 


WHAT IS THE TRUTH IN REGARD TO THE RATIO? 


When my colleague shows that the relative value of the two 
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metals is not determined by their relative bulk, he wastes time in 
ving what every well-informed student of the subject already 
ows: he is simply striking a man of straw.” What he shows 
is, however, as usual, only a part of the truth. And in 3 
his conclusions, he becomes, as we have seen, strangely mixed an 
contradictory. Let us to discover and state the whole truth 
in this matter, both as to facts and conclusions. 


The value of wheat does not depend on the value of oats. The |! 


value of each depends on conditions of its own, on the size of the 
crop, the demand for it, and the cost of production. Wheat and 


oats may both be high at the same time; they may both be low at | 153-179 


the same time, or one may be high when the other is low—their 
relative value is not determined by their relative bulk. The value 
of each having been determined i 
relative value or ratio may then easily be computed. And so itis 
with silver and gold; the value of each depends upon conditions 
e to itself —the value of silver upon the supply of and the 

emand for silver, taken in connection with the cost of its produc- 
tion; and the value of gold being similarly determined. The value 


of each having thus been independently determined, their relative : e rid 


value or ratio becomes a mere matter of arithmetic. 
THE WORLD'S PRODUCTION AND USE OF SILVER. 
My colleague's chart, probably without any such intention on 
72 Iu ,is very misleading on two points of vital importance, in 
ati 
stant and that of gold as having 
How very misleading this is will be seen by the following table, 


taken from the latest report of the Director of the Mint, pages | 1594 
248-9: 


Production of gold and silver in the world since the discovery of America. 
Lig baer x 1005 1a Troni D ERO gere pai 


mpiled by Dr. Adolph Soet- 
beer. For the rs 1886 to the production 2 — Eei — of 


the Bureau of Mint.] 
GOLD. SILVER. 
Period. Annual average for period. | Annual average for period. 


186, 470 $3, $55, 000 1,511,050 $1, 954, 000 
230, 194 4, 159, 000 2, R90, 930 3, 149, 000 
273, 596 5, 658, 000 10, 017, 940 12, 952, 000 
219, 606 4, 546, 000 ^9, 628, 925 12, 450,000 
237, 267 4,905, 000 13, 467, 635 17,413,000 
213,918 5,652, 000 13,596, 235 31,579,000 
260, 845 5,516, 000 12,654, 240 16, 361, 000 
281, 955 5, 828, 000 11,776,545 , 226, 000 
297,709 6, 154, 000 10, 834, 550 14, 008, 000 


ntly, as suggested, their | 1 


esents the production or average bulk of silver as con- 1890 
greatly diminished since 1870. 188 


Production of gold and silver in the world, etc.—Continued. 
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GOLD. 
Period. Annual average for period. | Annual average for period. 
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From the foregoing table it will be seen that the production of 
silver in the whole world never but twice reached $30,000,000 a 
ard before 1811; that by 1866-70 the annual production of silver 

become almost double that amount; that by 1876-80 it had 
passed the $100,000,000 mark; and that now the annual production 
of silver is more than seven times what it was half a century a 
During that time the population of the world has not quite 
creased 


doubled. That is, sir, while the world's population has in 


at the rate of about 2 per cent a year, the annual production of 
silver has in by 600 per cent! In other words, to use a 
favorite method of theirs, the ** per capita" of silver has increased 
enormously; so we would naturally an enormous fall in 
its price. 

e following chart, prepared by my good friend from North 
Dakota [Mr. JonwsoN], exhibits to the eye the increase in its pro- 
duction and the decrease in its price since 1873: 
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From this (remembering also that the cost of production has 
greatly decreased) we see that the fall in the price of silver has 


not been as great as we would naturally expect. How is this ac- 
counted for? This wonderfully sustained price of silver can be 
accounted for in only one way, namely, by an enormous increase 
in the use of silver. This has taken place in two directions: 

1. In the arts. Itis a matter of common information that in 
conditions of life where plated silverware was a luxury twenty- 
five years ago, solid silver is now common; and excellent plated 
silverware is now used in conditions of life where such a thing 
as silverware of any kind was not dreamed of then. The use of 
silver in the arts has increased in the last quarter of a century 
several hundred per cent; which is, by the sabe fl another evidence 
of a higher standard of living among the people. 

2. As money. In this connection I invite attention to the follow- 
ing letter from the Director of the Mint: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF THE MINT, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1396. 
M W to your verbal inquiry of to-day, I would make the following 

The value of all silver coins used as money in the world in 1873 I estimate to 
have been $1,816,565,657, and in 1894 about $4,000,000,000. 

(org Ar gri aere eos Lo the ydg 1873 was estimated to have been 
* Respectfully, yours, 9 R. E. PRESTON, 

Director of the Mint. 

Hon. J. T. McCrEARY, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

And, as the latest report of the Director of the Mint shows (page 
41), of this vast amount of silver now used in the world as money 
$3,439,300,000 has full legal tender! 

That is, Mr. Chairman, there has been added to the full-tender 
silver money of the world in the last 22 years an amount equal to 
the accumulations of all the ages up to that time! 

In view of these facts, it is simply trifling with words to say 
that silver has been e "; and to be that “half our 
money has been struck down” is, plainly, to 
falsehood. 

PRODUCTION AND COINAGE OF SILVER IN THIS COUNTRY. 

On page 242 of the report above cited will be found the produc- 
tion of gold and silver in the United States by years since 1834, 
the production for the forty-two years before then being bulked. 
For the forty-two years from 1792 to 1834, our production of silver 
is given as “insignificant.” Up to 1860 it aggregated $1,650,000, 
or about $61,000 a year! Think of it! The total production of 
silver in the United States through all our history as a nation up 
to 1860 was less than $2,000,000! e produce now three times as 
much silver every month as we produced altogether in all the years 
before the war, and yet there are those who sit and grieve and 
wonder at the fallin the priceof silver! Our annual production of 
silver is now and has been for years more than a thousand times as 

t as it was before the war, and yet there are leaders among the 
silverites who find it necessary to malign human nature and attack 
the mempryor good men in order to explain why an ounce of silver 
is not worth as much now as then! Oh, Mr. Chairman, it is piti- 
ful, that men should be robbed of that which more than anything 
else brightens and sweetens life, faith in our fellow-man, in order 
to afford the free-silver cause even the slightest reason for exist- 
ence! 

And now let us see what the United States has done in the way 
of using silver as money. The total coinage of silver in our mints 
from 1792 to 1834 was $43,009,000 (or about $1,000,000 a year), about 
one-third of which remained in the country in 1834. In the next 
thirty-eight years, up to 1873, our silver coi was $103,570,000, 
or about $2,600,000 a year. Up to 1853 scarcely any of the silver 
that was coined remained in circulation in this country, because 
the coins could be disposed of to better advantage elsewhere. 
And both silver and gold retired from circulation in 1861. Dur- 
ing the five years when the act of 1873 was the law we coined sil- 
ver to the value of $79,120,771. This was at the rate of almost 
$16,000,000 a year, or more than six times the highest ave 
annual coinage before that time. This was under the much- 
discussed act of 1873, mind you! Our total coinage of silver since 


an unmitigated 


1873, up to and including 1894, has been (anova cited repor page 
49) 8,444,467. This is an average of almost $25,000,000 a year, 


or ten times the highest average annual coinage before 1873! And 
of this coinage, the vast sum of $431,320,457 is in the form of dol- 
lars, every one of which is full legal tender. Such an enormous 
ee of silver was never dreamed of in the world before. 

And yet the producers of silver are not satisfied; but to-day, 
with an arrogance that even they themselves must despise us for 
enduring, they declare that no important legislation shall be en- 
acted unless the nation’s representatives bow down before them 
and obey their behests. Claiming to possess superior patriotism, 
they are using their best endeavors to destroy the nation’s credit, 
which is the breath of its nostrils; and they boldly declare that 
until they get what they want the country shall be denied the in- 
come demanded by its daily needs. Realizing the utter weakness 
of their alleged arguments, knowing that their opportunity for 


mischief will soon be gone forever, they are revealing by their acts, 
sir, the extent of their desperation. [Applause.] If I had no 

determined, Mr. Chairman, to pase throughout this presenta- 
tion a judicial frame of mind, I would like to characterize in 
fitting terms this flagrant abuse of a sacred trust. 

Why, sir, if we were not accustomed to such exhibitions of their 
recklessness and selfishness, our people would rise and demand 
that these representatives of a wealthy and insolent private interest 
be relegated to the positions of obscurity and impotence which 
Her haya so amply earned. [Applause.] And, sir, if the issue 
shall be squarely made at this coming election (as I trust that it 
will be) the free-silver cause will meet its Waterloo, and will no 
longer embarrass our onward march in prosperity and peace. 
[Applause.] Perhaps they fancy, sir, that they can force another 
** compromise," by which the Government, at their dictation, shall 
undertake to furnish a market for their entire product, as was at- 
tempted by the silver act of 1890. But, sir, the day of such folly 
has gone forever. ES pinged But if the principle that the 
Government may properly engage in the warehouse businessand 
undertake to furnish a market for the product of any class of 
people is again to be recognized, I shall insist, sir, that the miners 
now stand aside and let the farmers have whatever benefit there 
may bein such enactments. [Applause.] But, sir, the farmers 
are too intelligent and independent to ask for such legislation, 
and the miners must get along without it, as other people do. 


THE GREAT INCREASE IN GOLD PRODUCTION, AND WHAT IT MEANS. 


But some one might properly ask in this connection, ** Has not 
the output of gold increased ?" The answer is, Yes, enor- 
mously." Let us see how great the increase has been, and what 
conclusions are to be drawn therefrom. 

By reference to the table showing the production of 
and silver in the world since 1492, given above, it wi 
observed that the production of gold was very small up almost 
to the close of the first half of this century. Up to 1848 the 
world’s annual production of gold never but once reached $14,- 
000,000; while in this last half century it never but once fell below 
$100,000,000. T'heworld now produces more gold every month than 
formerly in a year! In other words, sir, the world’s production 
of gold in these last fifty years exceeds by far its entire produc- 
tion for the preceding four hundred years! This is the fact hinted 
at in my colleague's chart, but not clearly brought out. And the 
annual production of gold alone is now more n four times as 
| end as was the production of both gold and silver up to 1840! 

his is the fact, sir, which has sounded the death knell of the 
free coinage of silver. This is the mighty fact partially brought 
forward by api colleague as his final reliance in this controversy 
but which will be to his cause, sir, like the mighty sword carri 
mo battle by Goliath, the foreordained instrument of its destruc- 
on. 
In order that this may be thoroughly established, it will be nec- 
for us to turn aside for a few minutes and consider one or 
two related matters. 


“MONEY OF FINAL REDEMPTION.” 


The advocates of silyer free coinage have a great deal to say 
about primary money,” ‘‘ ultimate money," and money of final 
redemption,” by all of which terms they mean the same thing. 
Let us briefly consider these expressions. In a monetary sense, 
redemption is final when the man in possession of the money, or 
about to receive it, has or gets the kind of money that he prefers. 
To illustrate: If you have five cents coming to youin change, and 
can have it in gold, silver, or nickel, whic’ you take? Gold 
in such a case is out of the question; the piece would be so small 
as to be hardly visible, and it would require too much care to pre- 
vent losing it. And so, ina less degree, with silver. Your choice 
and mine and everyone’s would be nickel. Up to five cents, then, 
nickel is money of final IDEM How about twenty-five cents? 
If you were offered five nickels in change, would you accept them 
without protest? Probably so. But we are plainly reaching the 
sum where, if compelled by necessity to accept nickels, you would 
avail yourself of the first good opportunity to convert them into a 
more convenient form of money. To review: Up to five cents 
nickel is the money of final redemption; that is, no desire is felt to 
exchange it for (or have it “redeemed ” in) any other form of 
money. But at twenty-five cents, it is simply a money of final 
redemption; one will accept it willingly and hold it until used to 
buy something. And beyond that sum we soon reach a point 
where nickel will not be willingly accepted, and if accepted from 
necessity it will at the first opportunity be changed into (be re- 
deemed " by) a more convenient form of money. 

Following a similar investigation as to silver, we shall find that 
it is the preferred money in sums ranging from about twenty-five 
cents up to, say, five dollars. Within these limits we prefer it to 
any other form of metallic money; that is, within these limits we 
make no effort to exchange it for (have it ‘‘redeemed” in) an; 
other money. In other words, sir, up to five dollars silver is pri- 


old 
be 
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mary money both in lawand in fact. Suppose, however, that you 


had a hundred dollars coming to you, say at a bank in payment 
of a check, would you like to have one hundred silver dollars 
counted out to you? The most ardent free silverite would resent 
an attempt of the bank to make such a payment. The law of the 
land authorizes it, for silver dollars are legal tender to any amount; 
but the higher law of human preference and business courtesy for- 
bids the banker to avail himself of his legalright, What I desire 
to emphasize, Mr. Chairman, is this: If silver is not money of 
final redemption” beyond five dollars, it is not any fault of the 
law, for in law silver dollars have unlimited legal tender. It is 
due to that principle in human nature which makes people prefer 
something more conyenient. And this preference, sir, is some- 
thing beyond Congressional control. The banker above referred 
to, because he desires to retain your custom, makes it a point to 
furnish you the kind of money which will best suit your conven- 
ience. cause of this natural preference for the most convenient 
money, for these puer business reasons, the coin used in alllarge 
payments requiring the use of metallic money is gold, because it 
is much more convenient than silver to count and to carry. We 
need both silver money and gold money, each to perform the work 
for which by its nature it is best fi That is what we on this 
side are contending for. 


THEORETICAL VERSUS PRACTICAL BIMETALLISM. 


This brings us to the consideration of a matter on which my 
colleague lavished a good deal of valuabletime. He tried to estab- 
lish a definition of bimetallism that would give his case some stand- 
ingin court. And then in a brave tone of voice he declared that 
“a large majority“ of the common peop (whatever is meant 
by that expression) favor **bimetallism." As usual, he fails to 
tell the whole truth, namely, that every n favors bimetallism; 
that is, everyone desires to have both gold money and silver 
money in circulation, each performing its natural and proper 
function. We differ only as to the means or method of attaining 
the desired end. The advocates of the unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver say, Open the mints to the free coinage of both metals, then 
they will both be coined, and both will circulate as money." 
But though every country in Europe and America has tried this 
experiment, though some are still trying it, the advocates of this 
method can not point to a single instance in which their method 
haseversucceeded. Aswehavealready seen, France had, withher 
mints open to both metals, first a circulation of silver up to about 
1850, and then a reversal to kold only. Ourown experience herein 
the United States has been the same. Our coinageratio of 15 to 1, 
from 1792 to 1834, overvalued silver and undervalued gold, so 
during those years, at least the last twenty of them, our circula- 
tion consisted of silver and no gold. The change of ratio in 1834 
and 1837 to 15.98 to 1 (commonly spoken of as 16 to 1") over- 
valued gold and undervalued silver, and silver gradually retired 
from circulation as money. Noone would with 371.25 grains 
of silver (the amount of pure silver in a dollar) for 100 cents as 
money when he could sell it for 103 cents as bullion. 

And this has been the experience of every nation that has ever 
tried the experiment. A double standard is, therefore, an alternat- 
ing standard, It is not bi-metallism, but one-at-a-time-metallism. 


OUR COINAGE ACT OF 1853. 


In the later forties and early fifties this country was so stripped 
of its silver coin that there was serious em ent in business 
from the lack of change.“ Trying to supply this lack of change, 
Congress in 1849 authorized the coinage of gold dollars; but the 
pieces were too small for practical use. So great was this embar- 
rassment that farmers, merchants, and all classes of business men 
petitioned Congress to devise some way to secure the concurrent 
circulation of both gold and silver coin, for thatis what i poopie 
want. After much discussion of the subject Congress suc edin 
1853 in framing a law which gave for the first time in our history 
thecirculationof both metals side by side. The method was this 
the only method ever devised by the wit of man thathas succeeded: 

1. That one of the metals (gold) should have unlimited coinage 
and tender. Gold was chosen for the simple reason that, as before 
indicated, it is the coin in which people prefer to make all large 
payments. 

2. That the coins for fractions of a dollar (halves, quarters, etc.) 
should be reduced in size (so that there would be no temptation 
to melt them down or sell them for bullion), their coi to be on 
Government account only, and their legal-tender quality limited 
to five dollars. 

It may be noted, parenthetically, that nothing was done with 
the silver dollar. It was not mentioned in this bill. It was out 
of use, and no one seemed to care anything about it. 

This gave us the concurrent circulation of both metals up to the 
breaking out of the war, when both gold and silver retired from 
circulation. 

What the 


ple want is the use of both metals, each in the 
way that wi 


best serve their purposes. They want the actual 


circulation of both, not simply the promise of it. You free sil- 
verites offer them a method that has always failed, and in the 
nature of things always will. We offer a method that has never 
failed, and that is why it has been adopted by all the leading 
nations of the world. You offer a law permitting both to be 
coined, hoping that both will be. We offer a plan whereby the 
desired result is secured with certainty. Yours is the bimetallism 
of the statute book. Oursis the bimetallism of the countingroom. 
Yours is theoretical bimetallism. Ours is practical bimetallism. 
[Applause. ] 
AN ILLUSTRATION AND ITS APPLICATION. 


To illustrate in another way: Weall want the navigation of both 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. You can get from Erie to Ontario 
by either of two courses—by the Niagara River or by the Welland 
Canal. One of these routes is “free,” natural, ever flowing. It 
has beautiful scenery, and the motion is swift and exhilarating. 
The other was dug out laboriously by the hand of man, guided by 
experience. It is plain, simple, commonplace. There is no poetry 
about it. But it is safe. It may be claimed that the sailing is 
just as good below the falls, but what craft could survive the trip? 
And if it should, how could it get back to Lake Erie? By the 
free,“ **open" route, where the water flows without let or hin- 
drance, it maf Do possible, though exceedingly hazardous, to get 
from Erie to Ontario. Butit is only by the second route, by the 
“artificial” canal, where the water is confined and controlled, that 
we can ifo in either direction at will and in safety. 

The illustration is apt. In no country where there is an open“ 
mint, free and imited” coinage of both metals, is there an 
gold incirculation. These countries have silver money only, wi 
all the attendant inconvenience and disadvantages. On theother 
hand, in every country where there is unlimited coinage of gold 
and limited coinage of silver, both gold coins and silver coins cir- 
oa each performing the service for which it is by nature best 

And it is a singular fact, worthy of notice in this connection, 
that in countries where the coinage of silver is limited by law 
silver is used more largely in proportion to population than in 
those countries where its coinage is by law unlimited. The for- 
mer countries not only have and use more , they have and 
use more silver money than the latter countries. And, more- 
over, they have and use more money of both kinds than they 
themselves did when they had their mints open to the unlimited 
coinage of both metals. In other words, sir, the plan now prac- 
ticed by all enlightened nations gives the use of more money and 
better money than the old, discarded method of unlimited coinage 
of both metals, based, as Leon Say stated, on primitive inabil- 
ity" to devise a better way. 


THE ESSENTIAL FACTS ABOUT THE ACT OF 1873. 


This brings us to a subject about which there has been a great 
deal of . one on which unscrupulous men have 
endeavored to stir up the passions of the peop, e. Iam glad to 
note that my coll e held himself above such action. Indeed, 
no well-informed, self-respecting man now casts aspersions on the 
methods or motives of the men who passed the act of 1873. But 
the leader of the Populist party in Minnesota, thereby confessing 
that he is out of arguments, has recently begun in the effort to 
stir up ore peoples pemon on this subject. So Ishall now give 
the essential facts, facts which no one fully conversant with the 
subject denies, in relation to the nature and passage of the much- 
discussed act of February 12, 1873. 

The original bill was prepared in the Treasury Department by 
John Jay Knox, then deputy comptroller of the currency, under 
the general direction of rge S. Boutwell, then Secretary of the 
Treasury. The laws . to the mint had not been revised for 
more than a generation, and much confusion existed. This bill 
was largely a codification of existing law, with such improvements 
as experience suggested. It was introduced in the Senate April 25, 
1870, accompanied by a report giving the reasons for the bill, the 
method of its preparation, and an explanation of every section in 
it. Herein my hand I hold a volume of the Executive uments, 
second session Forty-first Congress; and here, in Mis. Doc. No. 182, 
is the original bill and the report accompanying it. 

The bill, though not very long, covered the whole subject of 
mints and mintage. There has never been any controversy over 
any but twoorthreeof thesections. To these I now invite atten- 
tion. 

Section 14. This section of the bill specifies the weight and fine- 
ness of the gold coins, and begins with these words: 

SEC. 14. That the gold coins of the United States shall be a one-dollar pi 
which, at the standard weight of twenty-flve and eight-tenths grains, shall 
be the unit of value, etc. 

Sections 15 and 18 were as follows: 

SEC. 15.. And be it further enacted, That of the silver coin, the weight of the 
half dollar, or pee 50 cents, shall be 192 grains; and that of the quarter 


t 
dollar and dime be, respectively, one-half and one-fifth of the weight 
of said half dollar. That the silver oun issued in conformity with the ae 
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* * * * * t 
Bec. 18. And be it further enacted, That no coins, either gold, silver, or 
minor coinage, shall hereafter be issued from the mint other than those of 


the denominations, standards, and weights herein set forth. 
The report accompanying the bill discusses these sections fully, 
saying, among other things (page 11): 
SILVER DOLLAR—ITS DISCONTINUANCE AS A STANDARD. 


The of the a pin . ai the history of which is here given, is 
discontinued in the pac bill. * * * The present Leen piece is 
tens He dollar unit in the proposed bill, and the silver-dollar piece is discon- 

ued. 


And the discontinuance of the silver dollar is specifically pointed 
out in three other places in the report. 

Throughout all the discussions of the bill, and in every form of 
the bill, these two provisions (that making the gold dollar the unit 
of value and that omitting from coinage the silver dollar of 4123 
grains) remained unchanged. Sections I4 and 18of the original bill 
remained absolutely unchanged, and were in the bill as finally 
passed exactly as they appeared in the original bill. Section 15 
of the original bill was changed from time to time, as follows: 

In the original bill, S. 859, introduced April 25, 1870, and favor- 
ably re atthefollowing session, December 19, 1870,it was as 
given above. The bill in this form passed the Senate by a vote of 
86 to 14, on January 10,1871. And the records show that Senator 
SHERMAN voted against the bill, while Senator STEWART voted for 
it. It did not, through lack of time at the close of the Co: $ 

the House at that session. But the bill was amended in the 

ouse February 25, 1871, in several ways, among which was an 

amendment to section 15 raising the legal tender of silver coins to 
jive dollars, as under the act of 1853. 

In the first session of the Forty-second Con , on March 9, 
1871, Mr. Kelley reported the bill as H. R. 5. tion 15 of that 
bill was as follows: 

Sno. 15. And be it further enacted, That of the silver coins the weight of the 
half dollar, or piece of 50 cents, shall be 192 grains; and the quarter dollar and 
dime shall be. 8 one-half and one-fifth of the weight of said half 
dollar; which coins shall be a legal tender, at their denominational value, for 
any amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment. 

This is an exact reproduction of sections 1 and 2 of the act of 
February 21, 1853, coopt that it omits the silver 5-cent piece. 
On Jan 9, 1872, this bill was brought up in the House for dis- 
cussion. Then it was found that some members wanted a dollar 

iece, though all agreed that it should be simply the equal of two 

alf dollars, with limited coinage and tender. And so, when the 
bill as a whole had been thoroughly discussed and various amend- 
gee suggested, it was referred back to the committee January 
10, . 

When on February 13, 1872, the bill was reported back to the 
House by Mr. Hooper as H. R. 1427, it contained the following 
provision: 

Seo. 16. That the silver coins of the United States shall be a dollar, a half 
dollar or fifty-cent piece, a pu dollar or twenty-five-cent piece, and a 


dime or ten-cent piece; and 
half dollar, 


legal tender at their denomina 
in any one payment. 

The bill containing this provision passed the House May 27,1872. 
It will be noted that the dollar introduced into the bill, as just 
shown, contained only 384 ins, exactly the weight of two 
dollars, and like the half dollars it had only limited coinage and 
tender. It iwas not the old standard dollar of 412 1-2 grains, and did 
not have free coinage” or full tender. This is the dollar which 
was afterwards dropped out of the bill, and in place of which the 
trade dollar of 420 grains, with unlimited coinage but limited ten- 
der, was substituted. 

The fourth and final form of the bill, which passed the Senate 
January 17, 1873, and the House February 7, 1873, and wassigned 
by the presiding officers of the two Houses February 12, 1873, con- 
tained the following provision: 

That the silver coins of the United States shall be a trade dollar, a half 
dollar or fifty-cent piece, a quarter dollar or pus a dud cen pines a dime 
or ten-cent piece; and the weight of the trade dollar shall be f 3 
the weight of the half dollar be grams; the 1 do) and the 
dime shall be, respectively, one-half and one-fifth of weight of said half 
dollar; and said coins be a legal tender at their value for any 
amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment. 

THE OLD STANDARD DOLLAR WAS NEVER IN THE BILL. 

Ask the first twenty free silverites that you meet, ** Did the act of 
1873 ever contain the old standard silver dollar of 4123 grains”? 
and nineteen of them, if not all, will promptly answer, Why, 
certainly, and it was surreptitiously dropped out just before the 

of the bill." MARTE man has had his righteous indig- 
nation aroused by beingtold thistale. And very frequently it has 
been told by men who sincerely believed that such was the case. 
'The free silver leaders are responsible for this erroneous impres- 
sion. They have, with a few honorable exceptions, sca’ this 
impression troadcast, for the p of stirring up the resent- 


ment which would be natural if the story were true. But, as we 


ough examination of 
322. 


have seen, the story is not true. The 4121-grain dollar was never 
in the bill from first to last! Its omission was carefully pointed 
out in the report accompanying the original bill, and the reasons 
for the omission were plainly given. The dollar for which the 
trade dollar was finally substituted was a 384-grain dollar, of lim- 
ited coinage and tender; and the change was made for the benefit 
of the silver producers, to enable them to find a market for their 
silver in the 
DISCUSSIONS SHOWING WHY IT WAS OMITTED. 

That the matter was fully discussed in Congress may be seen 
by the following extracts from the debates. 

On January 9, 1872, 3 H. R. 5, which (like the original 
bill S. 859) contained no silver dollar of any kind, Mr. Kelley, 
chairman of the committee in charge of the bill, said: 

The Senate took up the bill and acted upon it during the last 8 and 
on eights. 


sent it to the House; it was referred to the Committee on Coinage, 
and M and received as attention as I have ever known & 
committee to 


w on any measure. 
* * * * * 
proceeded with great deliberation to over the bill, not only section 
by section, but line by line, and word by words the bill has not Secured the 

te co: eration from the Committee on Coinage of this House, 
but the a tion of each member was brought to it at the earliest day of this 
session; each member Patra ew a copy of the bill, and there has been a thor- 
e bill again.—Congressional Globe, volume 100, page 


For reasons not particularly related to the question of silver 
coinage (one of the posse of contention being the substitution of 
the nickel for the old silver half dime, which experience had shown 
to be too small a coin), H. R. 5 was recommi to the committee, 
On February 13 it was rereported by the committee as H. R. 1427, 
and contained a silver dollar of 384 grains, as shown above. On 
April 9, 1872, this bill came up in the House for consideration. 

r.H T, in a carefully prepared speech of ten columns, ex- 
plained the bill, section by section. 'The speech may be found on 
pages 2306-8, volume 102, of the Congressional Globe. Discussing 
the silver coins, he said: 


Section 16 reenacts the provisions of the existing laws deflning the silver 
coins and their weights, Ly nini except in relation to the silver dollar, 
which is reduced in weins 412} to 384 frons. thus making it a subsidiary 
coin in harmony with the silver coins of less denomination to secure its 
concurrent circulation with them. The silver dollar of 412} grains, by reason 
of its bullion or intrinsic value being greater than its nominal value. lo: 

ce ceased to be a coin of circulation, and is melted by manufacturers o 
silverware. It does not circulate now in commercial transactions with any 
country, and the convenience of these manufacturers in this t can 
better be met by supplying small stam , avoid- 
ing the useless expense of coining the dollar for that purpose. 


On the same day Mr. Stoughton made a speech of seven columns, 
in which he said (same volume, page 2308): 
The silver coins provided for are the dollar, 384 goes troy, the half dol- 
ae oe one-half, one-quar- 
ter, and one-tenth of the dollar, respectively; and they are made a l ten- 
at any one payment. The silver di as 
now issued, is worth for b n 3; cents more than the gold dollar, and 7. 
cents more than two half dollars trinsic and nomin 


lon. 


Mr. Potter, in discussing this part of the bill, said: 

Mr. Speaker, this is a bill of Mp armors When it was before the House 
in the early part of this session I took some objections to it which I am in- 
clined now to ore ee of all the circumstances, were not entirely well 
founded, but after reflection I am still convinced that it is a measure 
W it is hardly worth while for us to adopt at this time. * This bill 
provides for the making of changes in the legal-tender coin of the country 
and for substitu as legal-tender coin of only one metal instead as here- 
tofore of two. I think myself this would be a rovision, and that legal- 
tender coins, except subsidiary coin, should be of oe alone; but why should 


we legislate on t| now when we are not using either of those me asa 
circulating medium? 
The bill es also for a change in respect of the weight and value of 


ee silver dollar, whicb I think is a subject which, when we come to 


uire 
tion about it at all, will demand at our 


very serious considera- 


hands 
tion, and which, as we are not using such coins for circulation now, seems 
atthis time to be an unnecessary subject about which to legislate. (Page 


2310, volume 102.) 


And Mr. Kelley (who is reported as having said afterwards that 
he did not know that the bill omitted the standard silver dol- 
lar") said on this same day (Globe, volume 102, page 2316): 


I wish to ask the gentleman who has just spoken [Mr. Potter] if he knows 
of any government in the world which makes its subsidiary coinaze of full 
value? The silver coin of England is 10 per cent below the value epo — 
and, acting under the advice of the experts of this country and Englan 
and France, Japan has made her silver coinage within the last year 12 per 
cent below the value of her gold coin, and for this reason: It is im, ble to 
retain the double standard, e values of gold and silver contin y fluctu- 
ate. You can not determine this year what will be the relative values of 

and silver next year. They were 15 to 1 ashort time ago; they are 16 to 
now. 

Hence all experience has shown that you must have one standard coin 
which shall be a legal tender for all others, and then you may promote your 
domestic convenience by having a subsidiary coi of silver, which shall 
circulate in all of your country as legal tender for a limited amount 
and be redeemable at its face value by your Government. But, sir, I again 
pea ae attention of the House to the fact that the gentlemen who 


insist upon maintaining a silver dollar worth 3} cents more than the 
ld dollar and worth 7 cents more than two half doll &nd that so long as 
provisions remain you can not keep silver coin in coun’ 
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In another place in the same speech Mr. Kelley said: 
1 80 Sis Mat is nos gold is subsidiary. I repeat it, sir. Every coin that 
Speaking on another subject a few months afterwards, Mr. STEW- 
ART, then as now a Senator from Nevada, said (page 1392, vol- 
ume 2, part 2, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD): 
I want the standard gold, and no paper money not redeemable in gold. 
And about two weeks later, on February 20, 1874, the same gen- 
tleman said (same volume, page 1677): 


By this process we shall come to aspecie basis, and when the laboring man 
receives a dollar it will have the purchasing power of a dollar, and he will 
not be called upon to do what is im ble for him or the producing c 
to do, figure upon the exchan gure upon the fluctuations, figure upon 
the gambling in New York; but he will know what his money is worth. 
Gold is the universal standard of the world. Everybody knows what a dol- 
lar in gold is worth. 

These are the words of Senator STEWART before he became sim- 


ply the representative of a special interest. [Applause.] 
h 


pere the hammer fell.] 

. BAILEY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCLEARY] be permitted to conclude his 
remarks, 

There was no objection. ' 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. As it is now the usual time 
for adjournment, I assure the committee that I appreciate very 
highly this exceptional action in granting at such an hour unlim- 
ited extension of time, I shall try, as heretofore, not to waste 
words. 

SOME EXPERT OPINIONS. 

The bill was submitted to the leading experts in this country and 
to some in Euro Their answers are given in Ex. Doc. H. R. No. 
307, second session Forty-first Congress, a copy of which I hold in 
my hand. Not to weary the committee, I will Ly only one or 
two of the opinions. The document from which I take them was 
transmitted to the House as a 5 report on the bill. 

Mr. J. Ross Snowden, formerly superintendent of the mint at 
Philadelphia, opposed the proposition to reduce the size of the 
silver dollar, saying: 

THE PRESENT SILVER DOLLAR SHOULD NOT BE DISCONTINUED. 

I see it is pro d to demonetize the silver dollar. This I think inadvis- 
able * * * Itis quite true thatthesilver dollar, being more valuable than 
two half dollars or four quarter dollars, will not be used as a circulating 
medium, but mr for cabinets, and perhaps to supply some occasional or 
local demand; yet I think there is no necessity for so considerable a piece as 
the dollar to be struck from the metal which is only worth 94 cents. 

Dr. Linderman, formerly Director of the Mint, discussing the 

rovision for the 384-grain dollar (which was in the preliminary 

aft of the original bill presented to him), said: 

Section 11 reduces the Weight of the silver dollar from 412} to 384 grains. I 
can see no reason for the propos reduction in the weight of this coin. 
It would be better, in my opinion, to discontinue its issue altogether. 

The gold dollar 18 veni the legal unit and measure of 2 Having a 
higher value as bullion than its nominal value, the silver dollar long ago 
ceased to be a coin of circulation, and, being of no practical use whatever, 
issue should be discontinued. 

The judgment of nearly all the experts being against the useless 
coinage of silver dollars“ only for cabinets” of curious coins, it 
was omitted from the bill sent to Congress, as before shown. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE ACT OF 1873. 

From the foregoing, all of which is substantiated by the con- 
temporary records, it is clear that the bill was before Congress for 
about three years; that it was printed eleven times separately and 
twice in reports of the roller of the Currency; that it was 
considered at length by the Finance Committee of the Senate and 
by the Coinage Committee of the House during five different ses- 
sions; that it was carefully debated in both Houses, the debates in 
the Senate occupying 66 columns, and those in the House occupy- 
ing 78 columns of the Congressional Globe; and it finally passed 
. as it was ori ies d introduced. Every feature of 
the bill was thoroughly explai in the original report accompa- 
nying the bill, and repeatedly afterwards in the debates on the 
billitself. There doubtless were persons in both Houses who did 
not pay attention to either the report or the discussions, for at 
that time such subjects were regarded as of interest only to ex- 

rts, but it certain y can not be truthfully said that they did not 

ve full opportunity to know all about it. 

So far as concerns the coi of gold and silver, there were 
just two important provisions in the act of 1873, namely, the un- 
limited coinage of gold and the limited coinage of silver. Both 
of these provisions have endured and will endure; because, as I 
have shown already, this is the only way in which we can have 
the use of both metals as money at the same time. And though 
some very excellent gentlemen in Congress in 1878, when the wave 
of ‘ free silver ” threatened to overwhelm everyone “pord to it, 
may have said some foolish ina aoui the act of 1873, it is a 
significant fact, Mr. Chairman, t not a single ican of 
those quoted as saying these things, unless he lives in a silver-pro- 
ducing State, has ever voted to repeal the essential provisions of the 
act of 1873 above cited. Except as to the trade dollar (which was 
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inserted as a special concession to the silver producers), the act of 
1873, based upon the val earn of centuries, framed by men pre- 


eminent for ability an HAC Sinan cna in all its phases dur- 

ing the three years when it was before Congress, will be recorded 

in history as one of the wisest and best pieces of legislation ever 

enacted by the Congress of the United States. Its details may be 

changed, but its fundamental principles will endure. [Applause.] 
WHY DIDN'T THE NEWSPAPERS SAY MORE? 

Occasionally we hear a man ask, ‘‘ Why didn’t the hewspapers 
say more about the act at the time of its passage?” The answer 
is plain. It was because of their being news-papers, not ancient 
histories. There was nothing new in principle or practice in the 
bill. It was largely a reenactment of existing law, properly codi- 
fied. Why did the bill give gold unlimited coinage and tender? 
Because all mint laws in existence did so. Why did it restrict 
the coi of subsidiary silver and limit its tender to five dollars? 
Because these were the provisions of the act of February 21, 1853. 
Why did it omit from coinage the old standard silver dollar? Be- 
cause that had been the intent of the act of 1853. In 1853 the dol- 
lar was entirely out of circulation, and no attempt was made to 
bring it back into circulation. Why did it make the gold dollar 
the unit of value? Because it had really been the metallic unit 
since 1834. And this was the avowed intention of the act of 1853,as 
is shown by the following extracts from the Congressional Globe, 
selected from many that might be given. 

In discussing the act of 1853, when it was before Congress. 
twenty years before the act of 1873 was passed, Mr. Skelton, o. 
New Jersey, said, among other things: 

_ Gold is the only standard of value by which all 8 is now measured; 
it is virtually the only currency of the country.— «C iod Globe, volume 
XXVI, second session, Thirty-second Congress, page 100. 

And on the same point, Mr. Dunham, who had the measure in 
charge in the House, said (volume and page above cited): 

Another ob, on u against th oposed 
standard of MUN * * What 1 Ars: [eed Vern d 
ard of the two metals, which is not as well, if not much better, at 1 
a single standard, I am unable to perceive; while there are very t - 
vantages ting from it, as the experience of every nation which has at- 
tempted to maintain it has proved. * * Indeed,it is utterly impossible 

ou should long at a time maintain a double standard. * * * Gentle- 
men talk about a double standard of gold and silver asa thing that exists 
and that we propose to change: We have had but a single standard for 
the last three or sour years, (Gold had really been the standard since 1834, but 
the fact was empha: about 1850 by the sudden and enormous increase in 
gold production.) That has been, and now is, gold. We propose to let it re- 
main so, and to adapt silver to it, to regulate it by it. 

These remarks on the act of 1853, at the time of its consideration 
in Congress, show that the principles of the act of 1873 had been 
enunciated and enacted into law twenty years before. And the 
remarks of Mr. Kelley in the House in 1872 (“ We can not main- 
tain the double standard," etc.) and those of Senator STEWART in 
1874 (**I want the standard gold," etc.) show that at that time, be- 
fore the tremendous output of silver turned men's heads, there 
was practically undivided opinion on the subject. The bill had 
been before Congress three years, it had been repeatedly discussed, 
there was nothing new or startling in it, and taa there was no 
call for any extended notice of its passage. Why, sir, the very fact 
that the papers made no extended report of its passage is the very 
best evidence, if any more were wanted, that the act was neither 
novel nor vicious, The Reporters’ Gallery has always included 
men ria pere all shades of opinion, men nowhere s' 
for intelligence, honesty, and alertness. Had there been anything 
wrong in either the matter of the bill or the method of its e, 
these things would surely have been discovered and reported by 
some of these gentlemen. No, no, Mr. Chairman; the bill was 
passed openly and Don Tt embodies the principles of sound 
mintage, and it undoubtedly saved us from going to a silver basis 
on the resumption of specie payments. And, therefore, sir, the 
men who framed it and those who it deserve and will 
receive the grateful thanks of ourselves and our posterity. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF COINAGE. 

In the evolution of money the metals gradually superseded all 
other commodities as the medium of exchange. n and copper 
came to be produced in such quantities that they ceased to be 
precious metals,” and gave way to silver. In the course of time, 
as civilization and the demands of trade required it, gold was in- 
troduced into one country after another. In this evolution a 


nation's needs and progress can be pretty accurately determined 
by noting the kind of money used by it. 
At first the metals by weight. To save the trouble of 


carrying scales and the danger of being cheated by means of alloys, 
the custom gradually grew up of ha í the 2 8 prince cut the 
metals into pieces of convenient size and shape, and stamp on one 
side of the piece its weight and fineness (and later on its worth), 
and on the other side the features of the prince as the author of the 
stamp. This was the origin of coinage. 

But princes were sometimes tempted by their greed or their need 
to put into the coins less of the metal than Sey should. Then, in 


er to compel people to accept these de coins in payment 
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of obligations, the princes decreed that the coins must be accepted. 
This was the origin of what is known as“ legal-tender " laws. 

For hundreds of years the money of Rome was copper. We 
have a memento of that time in our English word ‘' estimate.” 
The Latin for copper is ** aes," and to estimate literally means to 
give the value in copper, About 300 B. C. copper was dethroned 
and silver became the standard money. About 150 B. C. gold be- 
gan to be used in Rome as money. With the fall of Rome, Europe 
was for about five centuries almost entirely without gold money, 
the currencies of medimval Europe being of silver and copper. 
The reintroduction of gold coinage began at Florence, Italy, in 
1252, with the coinage of the florin. As a result of the Crusades, 
the commerce of Florence, Genoa, Venice, and other states lying 
along the Mediterranean had so increased as to demand the use 
of a more convenient money than silver. Gradually other na- 
tions, as their commerce became great enough, introduced the 
use of gold money with silver money. The es not only en- 
larged trade along the Mediterranean, but they also opened up to 
Europe the then only gold-yielding districts—the Crimea—so that 
the demand for gold money and the source of supply came to- 
ra The use of gold was thereby both necessitated and made 

ible. 

Then began the coinage of both metals. Then began, too, as a 
consequence, the monetary troubles with which the history of 
the next five centuries abounds: the alternation of silver money 
and gold money, the frequent changes in the ratio in the vain 
attempt to keep both, the edicts against shipping out either kind 
of coin, the execution of prominent merchants for seeking gain 
by exporting the metal undervalued in the mints of one country 
and overvalued in the mints of another. These ‘‘ open mints for 
both metals” were not in consequence of any theory of “ bimetal- 
lism," but of what Leon Say, quoted before, so aptly character- 
ized as the primitive inability of the legislators to combine to- 

her the two precious metals otherwise." Oresme, Copernicus, 
ham, and others had at different times and in different coun- 
tries pointed out the source of the trouble, but the ‘‘ primitive 
inability of the legislators" left the countries without a remedy. 
And the supply of gold and silver was so small (as will be seen by 
reference to the table showing their annual production) that the 
nations kept on, hoping against hope (as we are apt to do when we 
see no alternative) that somehow the open mint for both metals 
would give the circulation of both. But, as we have seen, these 
hopes were indulged only to be disappointed. England cnt the 
Gordian knot in 1816, and was fr from the financial embar- 
rassments on this score that had afflicted her. Butother nations 
kept on in their old way, with the old results of alternating stand- 
ards, losing at one time their gold and at another time their 
er, 

The flood of gold at the middle of this century opened the way 
for relief. Our own country, as might be from the en- 
terprise and intelligence of our people, was the first to act. As 
we have seen, Congress as early as 1853 passed an act limiting 
the coinage and tender of subsidiary silver. France began to 
move in 1857, and in 1865 the countries composing the Latin Union 
adopted the pouce of limited coinage and tender of silver. 
Germany followed in 1871-1873. And the principle has now been 
adopted by nearly all the civilized nations of the world. 


BIRTH OF THE THEORY OY BIMETALLISM.” 


U 

By reference to the table showing the production of gold and 
silver, it will be seen that shortly after 1870 the production of sil- 
ver to increase enormously, leaping from an average of 
$55,663,000 in the period of 1865-70, to an average of $81,864,000 in 
the period of 1870-75. It was at this time that the theory of so- 
called ** bimetallism” was born. As I said before, it came into 
being born of recent needs and hopes and fears." The produc- 
tion of silver was becoming so e M it was becoming hard to 
find a market for the product. This was the reason for the inser- 
tion of the trade dollar" in the final edition of the act of 1873. 
'The necessities of the silver producers were not yet so great that 
d had the audacity to propose what they did afterwards. About 
1876 they began to talk about *''bimetallism " and its beauties. 

My friend wants a definition. Let us take the Century Diction- 
ary, than which there is no higher authority on the meaning and 
history of words: 

Bimetallic.—This word and its derivativesare of recent origin, M. Cernuschi 
paving been the first to use bimetallique " in 1869 and *‘ bimetallic’ in 1876. 
or rtaining 


Bimetallism.—Bimetallism pertains to the use of two metals as money at 
relative values set by 1 tive enactment; the union of two metals in cir- 
culation as money af a fixed rate. Specifically, that system of coinage which 

both coins of silver and coins of gold as l tender to any 
amount, or the concurrent use of coins of two metals as a ting medium 
at a fixed relative value. 


By the first poem h above it will be seen that the theory and 
the name for it were hinted in 1869 in France, and that it did 
not become current as a name until 1876, when, as I said earlier, 
„time was ripe for its utter refutation.” The definition of bi- 
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metallism given by the dictionary shows its essence to be ‘the 
concurrent use of two metals as a circulating medium at a fixed 


relative value.” This is the kind of bimetallism for which we 
contend, that method which gives the actual ** concurrent use“ of 
both metals. This is the kind that we have and which we shall 
keep, notwithstanding the threats or the promises of those who 
would have us return to an experiment that has been tried and 
found wanting. 

It is worthy of note that the silver miners who are behind this 
movement do not stop with the request for the opportunity to have 
their product converted “ free of charge” into the form of money. 
They go further and demand (for demand“ is the word of the 
only party that has allowed itself to be used for the accomplish- 
ment of this Fee, ee demand that the silver coins shall 
have full legal tender. In plain language, they want us to arrange 
legislation that will permit the producer of silver to take fifty 
cents’ worth of silver to the mint, have it labeled one dollar,” 
and then enable him to force his creditors to accept it as one dol- 
lar. These silver barons have now grown so bold as to want us to 
so legislate that they can ‘‘out-Herod” the petty princes of bygone 
days in debasing the currency and then forcing the people to ac- 
cept it as of full value. Shall we allow ourselves to ttered, 
or cajoled, or bullied into becoming their humble instruments in 
this nefarious scheme? 

Silver dollars are now full legal tender, but they are coined on 
Government accountonly. The Government thus gets whatever 
esky there may be in the coinage, and in return undertakes to 

eep the two kinds of coin at a parity. 


THE “OPEN MINT” WOULD CREATE NO DEMAND. 


One of the favorite claims of a certain class of free silverites is 
this: The open mint would create an unlimited demand for sil- 
ver, and that would restore it to its price before 1873 and hold it 
there. This wouldrestore the parity of the metals, and that would 
result in their concurrent circulation.” There are three very 
direct answers to these claims: 

1. There is no such thing as unlimited demand for anything in 
the world, and no way to create such a demand. Even the fabled 
King Midas, who seemed to have an insatiable desire for gold, and 
who was granted the power of turning everything he touched into 
the yellow metal, soon satiated himself and prayed to have the 

ic power removed from him. It must be remembered, too, 
in this connection, that mere desire for a thing is not ** demand” 
foritin a business sense. I see things every day that I would 
very much like to have; but, as I can not afford to buy them, my 
desire for them does not constitute a business ** demand " for them. 

And furthermore, inasmuch as there is only a limited supply of 
anything, if an unlimited demand for it could in any way be 
created, the prige of the thing would soon be “out of sight" and 
the thing itself would be out of reach. This talk of an unlimited 
demand” is simply childish. 

2. Even if silver could, by opening the mint to its unrestricted 
coinage on private account, be ** restored to its price before 1873," 
that would benefit no one but the producers of silver. As we all 
know, for more than a quarter of a century before 1873 standard 
silver money was not coined for purposes of circulation. 

3. But the fundamental fallacy on this point, sir (and it seems 
to be entertained even by some who do not believe in the inde- 

ndent free coinage of silver), consists in taking it for granted 
Bat free coinage would create some demand for silver. It can 
easily be shown that it would not create any demand whatever, 
Let us examine the matter. 

What does free coinage,” as it is called, mean? It does not 
mean that the Government would buy any of the silver, not an 
ounce, The Government would simply receive the silver from 
its owner, stamp it, and hand it back to him. Does that create 
any demand for the silver? 

uckwheat flour is now used to à limited extent for food. The 
demand for buckwheat flour is entirely due to this fact. Would 
opening a new buckwheat flour mill create any demand for buck- 
wheat flour? Certainly not, any more than the reaping and thresh- 
ing did. These are allsimply steps in preparing the supply. The 
maent must still be found in competition with other kinds of 
our. 

Andsimilarly the “ open mint "would createno demand whatever 
for silver any more than thesmelting or the mining does; these are 
all simply steps in preparing the supply. The demand is in the 
need of money of various kinds with which to make exchanges. 
The owner of the coin would still have to go forth and find a mar- 
ket for this kind of money in competition with other forms of 
money. The minting would, therefore, not create any demand for 
the silver, but would simply put it into shape to meet whatever real 
demand there might be for silver coin in the channels of trade in 
competition with other forms of money. 

And, sir, because of the bulkiness of silver in proportion to its 


value, the demand for silver coin in actual business is very limited. 
As a matter of fact there is more silver coin in this country to-day 
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Experience has shown that the business 
of the country needs about $125,000,000 in silver coin of all kinds, 


than can be used as coin. 


including minor coins. But we already have a stock of silver 
coin amounting to over $500,000,000. So there is absolutely no 
trade demand for more silver coinage for some time to come. 

And this the producers of silver well understand. Indeed, the 
men who framed this free-coinage amendment have embodied in 
it their admission of this fact. The very first paragraph of the 
amendment contains the following clause: 


And whenever the said coins herein prora for shall be received into the 
— certificates may be issued therefor in the manner now provided 
W. 


What does this clause show? Why, sir, a moment’s thought 
Will reveal its meaning. It is an open confession, sir, on the part 
of these most rampant advocates of free coinage of silver that 
they fully understand that no demand exists in the channels of 
commerce for more silver coin than we now have, and that if 
moro silver were coined it would soon be returned to the Treasury 
to be stored at public ense, This clause stultifies their whole 
contention, E aree f 

THE IMPORTANCE OF MAINTAINING THE PARITY. 

What I have just said about silver coin coming into **compe- 
tition with other forms of money" suggests the need of saying a 
few words about the grent importance of preserving the parity or 
equality of our various forms of money, to which my colleague 
refe in such sneering terms. : 

The Gresham law, so often referred to, is, of course, not a law 
enacted by any person or legislative body. It is simply the ob- 
served result of a principle of human nature. For wise reasons 
our Creator has endowed each of us with the instinct of self- 
preservation. This is the basis of the Gresham law. A short way 
of stating the law is this: ** Poor money drives out good money." 
Why is this true? To illustrate, let us supposeacase: Youowe me 
$10. Youalso owe $10 to a man in Chicago. In your pooni ou 
have two ten-dollar bills. Let us suppose that one of these bills is 

only locally; that is, it will be received without discount p 
in the neighborhood where you and I live; the other bill we will 
sup to be good anywhere. Under these circumstances which 
of the bills wonld you naturally give to me? Youwould naturally 
give me the one having only a local value; the other bill you would 
reserve to send away to Chicago. Of these two bills, in other 
words, you would naturally send away the good one. So would 
I So would anyone. And in consequence our community would 
send away its good ics CEDE sue anywhere," and have left only 
the poorer money, ** good 1 y." This illustrates what is meant 
by the Gresham law. 


But it is time, Mr. Chairman, for some one to embody in terse, 
lucid language another law of money, covering another ground. 
As no one else, so far as I know, has stated it, I shall offer a ten- 
tative statement, to wit: With all forms of money at a parity all 
will be used, each for the purpose which it will best serve. 

The law just stated, like the Gresham law, rests on a principle 
of human nature. Since ''self-preservation is the first law of 
nature,” a little child is by nature blindly selfish. Training and 
experience, however, gradually teach it that due consideration of 
the rights and desires of others is the surest way of securing its 


own rights and having itsown desires venif prompted 
by no j^ her motive, it will gradually reach the plane of **en- 
lighten ess." One of the forms of this is business cour- 


tesy. By reason of this courtesy, if all forms of money are kept 
equal in value, “at a parity," each person doing business will 
make it a point to pay out the kind of money which will be most 
acceptable to the person-receiving it. 

And therefore, Mr. Chairman, because we believe that each 
kind of money—silver, gold, and paper—has a function to perform 
in our business life which it can perform better than either of the 
others can, we on this side of the question are determined to keep 
them all in use. This is why we attach so much importance to 
maintaining the parity of all our forms of money. And use this 
gives us the safest, the most convenient, and the most economical 
means of accomplishing our exchanges, we feel that we have a 
right to designate it **sound money.” 

, THE SILVER LOBBY IN WASHINGTON. 

The silver barons maintain here, as is well known, a large and 
well-organized lobby. It is under the direction of Gen.“ A. J. 
Warner, who devotes his whole time to and receives a large salary 
for publishing pamphlets, addresses, circulars, etc., to advance 
their interests. 

I know little or nothing of their methods, Mr. Chairman, aside 
from the fact that vast sums of money are being furnished from 
some source to pay for printing and poe the literature 
that is poured in upon us all and distributed broadcast over the 
country. But I think that as a rule it is safe not to trust a man 
who lacks faith in others. A reasonable prudence in dealing with 
strangers is, of course, perfectly proper. But the men who are 
constantly casting aspersions upon other people are, as a rule. 
pretty good folks to look out for. Doubt the doubter” is an old 


and wise proverb. And the amount of vilification indulged in by 
these men, in words and in pictures, l one to question the 
uprightness of their purposes and the character of their methods, 

Knowing that they can not hope for success unless they can: 
secure the cooperation of two great classes of people, the farmers 
and the workingmen, they have prepared a lot of special circu- 
lars for distribution among these two classes of people. They are 
also trying to make out that there is a “debtor class" among us 
and are sending out circulars to try to convince men that it is all 
right for them to Vi ign their obligations, provided they can 
do so under cover of law. They are insidiously trying to under- 
mine the sense of honor that prevails in men's hearts and con- 
sciences. By deliberate falsehoods: and misleading half truths 
about men and measures they are seeking to convey the impres- 
sion that a wrong was perpetrated some quarter of a century ago, 
and are trying thereby to justify men to themselves for desirmg to 
commit a wrong now. Still the majority of men will with 
the late lamented Bill Nye in the opinion that ** The promise of 
a good man may be written in snow, but no ironclad agreement 
engraved on brass can avail against the intangible soul of a nim- 
ble liar." LApplanse: T. 

Let us now examine briefly a few of their argumenta ad homines. 

THE INTEREST OF WORKINGMEN. 

Everyone will admit that, so far as legislation can affect the 
matter, that system is best under which those who earn their daily 
bread by their daily toil receive the best returns for their services. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BAILEY], who has just spoken, 
see to Mexico as ‘‘ prosperous" in consequence of having the 

coinage of silver. He quotes from an article in a recent num- 
ber of the North American Review, written by the Mexican min- 
ister, Mr. Romero. This distinguished representative is naturally 
loyal to his own country and desirous of making as strong a state- 
ment as possible as to her p: erity. He claims that manufac- 
turers are e large Prota, ut what does he find to:say 
about the wages of workingmen in Mexico? Listen: 

Although our wages are low, there has been in recent years a marked tend- 
ency to their increase. 3 

Their wages are “low,” even in silver. What about increase in 
wages? The most that he can claim is that there has been a ** tend- 
ency” in that direction; no real increase worth mentioning spe- 
cifically. Workingmen will do well to ** ponder on these things.“ 

'The following statement hire in Bulletin No. 9, 1891, of the 
Bureau of the American Republics: 

One of the greatest evils (referring to Mexico) at the present time is the 
existence of a scale of w: which defies all power of reduction; which robs 
the laborers of all sense oi ty or feeling of association with the rest of 
theirfellow-citizens; and ha reduced them to a condition ot abject abase- 
ment, deteriorates to a like extent their productive power and: the measure 
of their ability. They are content to regard themselves as a plant or ma» 
chinery which moves by extraneous aids only, and has no power of volition, 
and no desire to exercise it if it had. 

And yet Mr. Romero finds it impossible to claim more than that 
there has been ** a tendency” to improvement in wages. 

We have before us, Mr. i n. a ial message from the 
President asking us to make an appropriation to pay certain rail- 


roads for carrying certain people from the Mexican line to various 
parts of the United States. tisthestory behind this? Sim- 
ply this, sir. Some of our workingmen, having been told how 


fearfully they were being abused under our system, and being 
assured that things were “ booming” in Mexico, became the vic- 
tims of their misplaced confidence in free-silver orators and went 
to Mexico. Then they learned the truth, finally coming home at 
publicexpense. How many more of our workingmen will allow 
themselves to be made victims of similar tales? 

WHAT ABOUT JAPAN? 

The awakening of Ja during these last thirty years from her 
sleep of ages is one of the noteworthy events of the century. She 
has reformed her Government, changing it from the most strin- 
gent autocracy to a constitutional monarchy, with a legislature 
chosen in part by the people. She has inaugurated a system of 
publie education. China will bear prompt though not cheerful 
witness to the fact that she has made great advances in the art of 
war. Would it not be rather singular, sir, if she did not also 
make advancement in the line of manufacturing? For years sle 
has had companies of her brightest young men studying in this 
country and in Europe the most advanced ideas in all lines of 
knowledge and art. She has already adopted many of our inven- 
tions, and may become a serious competitor of ours, Therefore 
what, Mr. Chairman? ; 

Before answering, let me direct attention to two facts that the 
advocates of free coinage never tell when they are discussing the 
growth of Japan: 

1. Japan does not have free coinage of silver. There is no coin- 
ago of silver in Japan except on Government account. (See 

uhleman's Monetary Systems of the World, page 93. Why, 
then, do the advocates of free coinage of silver in this country 
refer to Ja as an illustration of their proposed plan? Do they 
not know facts in the case? 

2. But Japan had an ‘‘open mint for both metals" long enough 
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so that she is now really on the silver basis. Her workingmen 


receive their payin silver. Her ee of labor are said to 
be pr ing, to be declaring '' very large dividends.” But what 
about the wages of her working people? Let us see. 

Ihave here the January Bulletin of the Department of Labor, 
which shows the condition of laborin Japan. Here are the wages 
paid, translated into our standard: 


Daily rates of wages, Japan. 


Highest. 


Tiaciumliha ooo cies cates E sueaeccs $0.60 $0.18 $0.30 
Bricklayer: 8 .20 33 
53 17 .890 
AAA 22 — 50 +20 .80 
Carpenters and joiners (screen making)... .55 17 m 
Compositors ka 83 .10 .29 
Cooliesor general laborers 83 .M 22 
Cotton beaters ....... 5 13 .28 
Dyers ...... — 00 .05 .25 
Farm hands (men).... «30 .16 .19 
Farm hands (women). .28 ,06 .19 
uer makers .58 15 . 2 
Mat makers .50 .20 30 
Oil pressers m 16 25 
Paper han gers -60 .20 31 
Paper screen, lantern, etc., makers. 55 200 .91 
Porcelain makers .. NU 13 .29 
70 .H 26 
- 60 .20 .29 
40 10 .24 
.50 .10 .22 
25 „05 AY 
.69 22 .96 
1.00 20 .49 
50 .15 .28 
.80 15 .91 
.50 11 .20 
40 07 .15 
.50 .15 .29 
50 .13 .30 

Here are the monthly wages paid in certain lines: 
Tero hands QUEM). es nascna senatus x vu is Sie o dolo m UE m V $1.44 
Farm hands (women) ..... 1.20 
Bilkworm breeders (men). 1.92 
Silkworm breeders (wome 26 
Wesvere (WOMEN ... E PEENE .96 

And the report tells us further: 


Factory labor is paid even less than these uk Middleton & Co., one of 
the most prominent tea-shipping houses in Japan, employ in their establish- 
ment a large number of persons, men and women, who work from 5 o'clock in 
the morning until 6 o'clock at night, with three intervals, at 8, 12, and 3o'clock, 
respectively, when they eat their rice and what other refreshments they 
bring with them and rest for twenty minutes ora half hour. The highest 
wages paid by the Messrs. Middleton are 42 sen a aay which is equivalent to 
21 cents in United States currency. This is receiv by men who are experts 
in handling tea and have acquired their proficiency by natural ability and 


I ears of experience. 
2 lowest OM are paid to young boys and girls who pick over the tea 
They receive 13 


leaves to remove the stems and other foreign substances. : 
sen (0) cents) a day for about twelve hours’ work, not including their rest- 


ing ino entire force in the establishment, 20 are pu 21 cents (United States 
currency) a day, 90 are 18 cents, Ware paid 15 cents, 335 are paid 12 cents, 
278 are paid 10 cents, 5 are paid 9 cents. and 30 are paid 6; cents—and they 
board themselves. 

Mr. E. J. Smithers, our consul at Hiogo, says, in the Consular 
Report for June, 1894, that the insuperable obstacle to the intro- 
duction of American flour is that the great mass of the Japanese 
are too poor to buy it. This reveals their situation. And this is 
what free-silver advocates '* point to with pride" as the fruit of 
their system. This is the feast to which they invite American 
workingmen. 

HOW ABOUT AMERICAN WORKINGMEN? 

And now let us see how the situation of workingmen in this 
country compared in 1890 with that during the so-called“ bime- 
tallic times." 

From the famous Senate report on Wholesale Prices, Trans- 

tion, and Wages, before referred to, I take the facts for the 
ollowing table of wages in leading occupations every tenth year 
for some time before the war, when we had our mint open to 
the free coinage of both metals,"in comparison with wages in 
1890, a sixth of a century after we finally adopted our present 
system of unlimited coinage of gold and limited coinage of silver: 


1800. 


Z 


Occupation (per diem). 1840. | 1850. 


Piasterers .......... 81.50 $1.75 81.75 $3.50 
Blacksmiths 1.50 1.50 1.50 3.00 
Blacksmiths' helpe .83 .834 . 83) 1.75 
Painters ............ 125| 1.25 1.25 2.50 
Wheelwrights 1.25 1.25 1.25 2.50 
nters.. 1.29 1.41 1.52 1.94 
ig 15| L| L4| te 
Firemen.. 3 " 5 8 
Laborers . 81 1.04 .99 1.25 
. — ————— 1.45 1.55 176 2.19 
Nn ns aca loma oam iopipis init dcm 110| 1.06 1.00 1.55 


Railroads (per diem). | 1840. | 1850. | 1860. | 1890, 
Baggagemen ......... $1.53 81.53 $1.91 11 
Brakemen, freight 1.00 1.00 1.16 Si 
Brakemen, passenge: 1.15 1.15 1.25 2.00 
Carpenters ............ .|- 1.22 1.33 1.20 2.00 
Conductors, freight............................. 1.66 1.68 1.61 2.57 
Conductors, passenger 2.11 2.30 3.19 9.54 
Engineers, locomotive.. 2.14 2.1 | 2.30| 38.79 
Firemen, locomotive 1.06 1.15 2.00 2.00 
Foremen, masons..... 2.50 2.50 2.50 4.10 
CCC ²˙à—: K . 1.50 1.43 1.8] 2.17 

= ꝓ— 3 


Average, according to importance, for all oc- 
cupations, 1800 being reckoned as 100 


There are in almost every community men who worked by the 
day before the war. Any young workingman who is at all taken 
by the glowing promises of the free silverites would do well to 
ask one of these old gentlemen how much he really was paid in 
those ** bimetallic” days, and how much he could buy with his 
daily pay in the way of necessaries and comforts. 

WILL THE AMERICAN WORKMAN ALLOW HIMSELF TO BE DECEIVED? 


We have seen that the condition of American workingmen has 
vastly improved since the days when we had free coinage of silver, 
It has been shown, also, that opening our mint to coinage of silver 
on private account would at once send us to a silver basis. How 
would this affect wages and the men whoearn them? Every man 
who earns his daily bread by his daily toil owes it to himself and 
those whom he holds dear to think this over carefully. 

Any man who will examine daily quotations of prices as re- 

rted in the newspapers will soon discover that they change from 

y to day, and sometimes change very greatly in the course of a 
month. But ery man who earns wages is familiar with the fact 
thatthey changeslowly, an increase of 10 per cent in a year being 
quite a gain. ; 

Now, let us grant what the advocates of free silver claim—that 
going to the silver basis would ** double the prices of commodi- 
ties," Doesany workingman believe that wages would be doubled, 
too? Even if they should be, how much would the wage earner 
anm by the change? But no intelligent workingman believes 

or a minute that his wages would be increased by more than a 
small spe cent—that is, while his wages might be nominally in- 
creased somewhat, the prices of the things he has to buy would be 
increased very much more. So the real purchasing power of a 
day’s work would be greatly diminished. Any earner who 
now finds it hard to save a little money would find it much harder 
if we should go to a silver basis. 

All experience shows that any debasement in the money system 
of a country raises prices faster and farther than it does wages. 
This might influence employers to consider the propriety of debas- 
ing our currency, but it is precisely the reason why workingmen 
should oppose it. 

Let us consider for a moment why certain manufacturers are 
lending an ear to the silver-tongued orators. 

Sir Henry Meysey Thompson is one of the leading free-silver 
advocates of England. e offered a large prize for the best 
essay on why Japan, India, and certain other silver-standard 
countries are pushing England so hard in her sales of manu- 
factured goods in the East. The prize was won by Mr. Jamieson, 
the British consul at Shanghai, China. Here is a copy of that 
prize essay. Let me read a few sentences, which contain the pith 
of it: ** Wagesin the gold-using countries have, through the ap- 
preciation of gold, become 100 per cent dearer than they were 
relatively to silver wages, and the manufacturer in the silver- 
standard countries can obtain his labor at half the cost which he 
formerly paid.” And it is, therefore, seriously proposed qj Sir 
Henry and his ilk to go to the silver standard in order that labor 
may be obtained cheaper, the idea being that if the workmen re- 
ceive the same nominal wages, or perhaps a small increase, they 
will not discover what has happened. Certain manufacturers in 
this country have had this same little scheme whispered into their 
ears. There are evidences, too, that some of them are thinking 
seriously of adopting the idea. 

So far as workingmen are concerned, the whole silver question 
is to be summed up in one query: Do you want your wages cut 
down? If so, vote for the free coinage of silver. 

England has no defense, sir, no choice, except to cut down the 
wages of her workmen. I see no other way, unless she abandons 
her present fiscal system, for hereven to prevent her Japanese and 
Indian rivals from invading England itself and competing with the 
manufacturers of Manchester right in the streets of their own city. 

But we have the best market in the world, Mr. Chairman; and, 
sir, we know how to keep it. e It is the plain duty 
of every wage earner in the United States, his duty to himself, to 
his family, and to his country, to resolve firmly on two proposi- 
tions: First, to sustain the protective tariff; and second, to oppose 
with all his power the free coinage of silver. Protection and 
sound money "—this should be our watchword. [Loud applause.] 
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THE INTEREST OF FARMERS. 

Except the natural desire of every American to see all of ourin- 
dustries prosper, and our natural anxiety to do everything reason- 
able and proper to bring about that result, what possible interest 
can farmers have in this move of the silver miners for their own 
special benefit? Our broad acres yield no silver, and we have no 
personal interest in the problem of finding a market for it. And 
when in 1890 we were driven to a compromise with these men (who 
then as now controlled the Senate), whereby we undertook as a 
nation to do what we never have done for any other industry, 
namely, furnish a market for the whole product and more, what 
was the result? 

These same men assured us then that the act of 1890 would 
“restore the price of silver and sustain it.“ By that act this nation 
obligated itself to buy every month 4,500,000 ounces of silver, or 
54,000,000 ounces eac Tom This exceeded by far the entire prod- 
uct of the country; so that we really undertook to furnish a market 
not only for what was then being produced, but also for all that 
they believed the country capable of 5 Such supreme 
audacity was never before exhibited, though it is equaled by what 
we have seen them do this session as exhibited in the action which 
brought to us the pending amendment. 

What was the result of the act of 1890? There were two: 

1. After a short-lived increase in price, due to speculation based 
on the hope that silver would advance, the price of silver (as is 
shown by my colleague's own chart) fell faster and farther than 
ever before in history. Why was this? amply because our pro- 
duction of silver, which had averaged ann 34,000,000 ounces 
for the ten years just preceding the passage of the act, leaped to 
54,000,000 in 1891 and to 62,000,000 in 1892, and seemed capable of 
almost indefinite expansion. 

2. The second and immensely greater result was the financial 
panic of the spring and summer of 1893. The repeal of the pur- 
chase clause of the act in August, 1893, ended the panic, though 
othercauses have continued with us the industrial depression. 
thespring and summer of 1893 it was almost impossible to borrow 
money on any kind of security. After the repeal of the purchase 
clause men with good security could borrow all the money that 
they wanted. No one now desires to borrow for the purpose of 
investment, or to invest even when they do not need to borrow 
therefor. As I said, the panic subsided, but the business depres- 
sion still continues. There is plenty of money for investment, 
but no one dares to risk it. 

These were the deplorable results of yielding to the dictation of 
the silver barons in 1890. And similar in kind, but far worse in 

ee, would be the result of yielding to their present demands. 

o come back to my question, What possible interest can farm- 
ers have in this problem which the silver miners are trying to 
solve, namely, of finding a market for theirsilver? What induce- 
ments do the silver producers hold out to the farmers to get them 
to cooperate in this scheme? They promise the farmers higher 
prices for their products. The sensible ME which every 
thoughtful farmer will naturally ask is, Could they and would 
they keep their promise? Let us see what the chances are. 

hey claim t silver would increase in value, and would 
carry with it the prices of farm products." 

To say that there is any relation between the je of ametal dug 
outof our Western hills (depending for its value upon conditions 
peculiar to itself) and the price of any of the vegetable products 
of our fields (each of which depends for its value upon a set of 
conditions peculiar to itself) to tell men that there is any relation 
between the prices of things so different in their nature and uses, 
is to insult the intelligence.of those who are addressed. 

But looking at it from another standpoint, let us see what the 
probabilities are that the promise could be kept. 

One would think to hear these gentlemen talk that silver pro- 
duction is one of the overshadowing industries of this country. 
Let us make a few comparisons. 

The total value of the silver product of the United States in 
1892, even when reckoned at the price before 1873, was $82,101,000, 
and this was the greatest yield in the history of our silver produc- 
tion (Mint Report, page 242). 

According to the Statistical Abstract, page 267, the farm value 
of the cotton crop of this country in 1891 was $350,000,000; that 
of the wheat crop was, in round numbers, $100,000,000, and that 
of the corn crop was over $800,000,000. The value of our corn 
crop alone was ten times the value of the silver crop of this coun- 
en and four times the value of all the silver produced in the 
whole world that year. Why, sir, the clucking hens of our farms 
produce more wealth every year than these silver miners, who 
p TAN ART tell the farmers what they will do for them. 

plause. 

ow,let us look at some actual results. Take, for example, 
cotton, about which these gentlemen have so much tosay. Let us 
compare theprices of that staple under conditions as fair as possi- 
ble. To compare prices that had been inflated by a period of war 
(as those in the early 70's were) with those at the end of along period 


of peace, is not a method by which the truth can be established. 
ve us compare the prices for some years at the end of a long period 
of peace, when we free silver" with those during a simi 
riod now. Let us compare the prices from 1841-1849 with those 
m 1885-1894. ; 

The following table is made from data furnished by the Agri- 
cultural De ent. Material for further study of the subject 
may be by applying to the Department forits pamphlet on 
Production and Prices of Cotton for 100 Years. 


Production and prices of cotton in 1841-1849. 
Prices in New York. 


Year. 


Low- | High- | Aver- 
Crops. est. a age. 
Bales. Cents. | Cents. Cents. 

1,634, 954 7 1 9.50 
1,683,574 5 104 7.85 
2,378,875 6r $i 1.25 
2, 030, 409 5t 91 7.73 
2,994, 503 5 6} 5.63 
2, 100,837 7 9 7.87 
1, 778, 651 8} 13} 11.21 
2,439, 786 6 13 8.08 
AD Son ie las oun QN UE UP RE RSS RE ERE E EE 2, 866. 938 5i 105 7.55 
9. 10.7 10.54 
6,575, 691 9 10 9.44 
6, 505, 087 9i lt 10.25 
7, 046, 833 il 10.27 
6, 938, 290 111 10.71 
1,911,222 1 124 11.53 
8, 652, 597 T 104 9.08 
9,025,379 [1 8 1.04 
6, 100, 365 Tis 10 8.24 
1,049, 817 6i 85s. 7.07 


the war they have hauled wheat 50 miles to market with an ox 
team, occupying days in each trip, and got 45 cents a bushel for 
it in wild-cat money, which was in danger of being worthless 
when they got home. Yet in those days the mint was open to the 
“free and unlimited coinage of silver." [Applause.] 

And so I might go on, if there were time, showing the utter 
fallacy of the patronizing pretensions of these gentlemen. : 

There is but one way in which the free coinage of silver could 
pun affect prices, and that is by lessening the value of the dol- 

r. This could be accomplished in exactly the same way by call- 
ing half-dollars dollars. (If a man will feel any better over it, 
there is nothing to prevent him now from doing his computing in 
half-dollars.) This would plainly not benefit anyone, because it 
would affect the prices of things that farmers and others have to 
buy, as well as the prices of what they have to sell. 

e have already seen that free coinage of silver would put the 
workingmen of this country at a great disadvantage. And farm- 
ers have learned in the last three years, if not before, that they 
can not sell if the workingmen can not buy. So that farmers as 
well as workingmen owe it to themselves to sustain the protec- 
tive system and oppose free coinage of silver. D 

THE INTEREST OF MEN WHO ARE IN DEBT. 

„But,“ says someone, would not this cheaper dollar be of 
advantage to men who are in debt?” 

Probably every man within the sound of my voice knows from 
experience what it means to be in debt. It is quite probable that 
most of us know exactly what it means to struggle on for years 
and then lose valuable property in consequence of debts. Every 
one of us has no doubt often wished that we never had borrowed 
a dollar or bought a thing that we could not pay spot cash for. 
But when one can buy to-day, on the faith that men have in him, 
something that he believes will surely be much more valuable in 
the future (say farm lands in Minnesota or real estate in Duluth), 
he is apt to yield to the temptation, and buy more than he should. 
This is the chief reason why so many men are in debt in this great 
and growing country. Most of us have discounted the future. 
What is the manly thing to do under these circumstances? Shall 
we try to defraud the men who trusted us, if we can devise some 
way to do it legally? The instinct of honesty in every man’s soul 
shouts back the answer, No. 
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But someone may ask, ‘‘Have not the burdens of debt been 
made greater by legislation?” The answer is most emphatically, 


No. The treatment of debtors has grown constantly kinder, es- 
enges in the last half century. In days gone by the debtor ke- 
came the slave to the creditor. The State stepped in later and 
said that slavery of that kind should end, and as a substitute it 
put the debtor in prison. But in no part of this country can any- 
one now be imprisoned for debt, unless the goods were obtained 
by fraud. (In this case the man is being punished for committing 
the fraud, not for being unable to pay his debts.) Some States are 
now so lenient to debtors as to almost make the law itself a temp- 
tation to repudiate one’s just obligations. The property exempt 
from execution is so large as to enable a person to retain quite a 
snug estate saa ity snap his fingers at his creditors. This fact is 
well known to almost everyone, yet it is not always thought of in 
this connection. 
THE SO-CALLED "APPRECIATION OF GOLD." 

„Well,“ some one says, but hasn't there been an appreciation 
of gold, due to the legislation of 1873?” This is the favorite claim 
with free silverites, and it is probably the statement which more 
than any other has given their cause the recognition which it has 
received among men who intend to be absolutely just in all things. 
- Let us examine this claim, therefore, fairly and squarely. 

There are three phases of it: 

1. That the act of 1873 was passed without due discussion, and 
that the discontinuance of the coinage of the silver dollar was done 
“ surreptitiously "—that it was dropped out of the bill during its 
pareo through Congress. The utter falsehood of this allegation 

have already shown. The act of 1873, let me repeat, never con- 
tained a provision for the coinage of the standard silver dollar, 
and this fact and the reasons for it were fully pointed out. I am 

lad to note that no man in either House, so far as I can learn, has 
in this debate allowed himself to refer to this story. “It is repudi- 
ated by nx one who has ever really investigated the matter. 

2. That silver has been '*demonetized," driven out of use as 
money. This statement sometimes takes the form of Half our 
money was struck down, and this doubled the purchasing power 
of the other half." 

It seems strange, sir, that men will believe a story that is refuted 
by daily observation. 

The coinage of subsidiary silver never was suspended; and the 
reports of the Director of the Mint show that more silver was 
coined into dimes alone in the five years from 1873 to 1878 than 
had been coined into standard dollars in ail the years of our 
history before 1873. The coinage of standard silver dollars was 
resumed in 1878, and has continued from that day to this. More- 
over, every one of those dollars (over 400,000,000 of them) is full 
legal tender, precisely as they would be if we had ** free coinage,” 
unless the debtor voluntarily waives his right to pay in that form 
of money. So this phase of the free silverites' story has no sub- 
stantial foundation, and has been dropped by all those whose state- 

ments are entitled to respect. 3 

3. 'The third phase of the statement is the only one that is really 
worthy of serious consideration. Has there not been an apprecia- 
tion of gold, and is not this the cause of the recent fall in prices? " 

Even if the answer were yes, that would siginfy nothing for the 
advocates of free silver, for as I have already shown there was a 
much greater fallin prices, from 1809 to 1849, when we had the 
free and unlimited coinage” of silver. So-called ** bimetallism" 
was impotent to affect the matter then, and would be now. But 
what is the whole truth in this matter? 

Briefly stated, itis this: The price of each commodity depends 
upon conditions peculiar to itself, subject vay slightly to modifi- 
cation by the price of some closely allied 4 uct. For example, 

the price of oats depends primarily and almost exclusively on the 
supply of and demand for oats, and the cost of raising them. But 
the demand for oats may be influenced somewhat by a very large 
or a very small crop of corn. 

Anyone who will take an extended table of prices, showing the 
prices of many articles for a long period, month by month or even 
year by year, will discover the truth of what I have said. The 
charts used by me here this afternoon, though limited both in 
number of articles and extent of time, illustrate what Imean. A 

lance at them will show that the lines indicating the prices of 

erent articles cross and recross each other, showing that there 
was no common influence governing them all, except the one 
pointed out by me, namely, that in times of war average prices go 
up while in peace the general tendency is down. 

Now to the question. Since some things have fallen in price, 
while others have just about held their own, and the great one of all 
(labor) has advanced, it can not be truthfully claimed as a general 

ition that there has been an appreciation in gold. Speak- 

g of things whose prices have fallen, it may be v r (though 
somewhat confusing) to say that money has risen. i would be 
just as true with silver money as with gold money. But it is ab- 
solute error to say that the rise in the value of money is the cause 
of the fallin price. It is simply the result. This view is confirmed 


by that of the eminent German economist, Dr. Helferich (quoted. 
as high authority by Soetbeer), who says: 

In earlier times, when there was no other medinm of exchange than that 
which was also the measure of value, when insecurity of property and scanty 
development of trade denda the use of credit. then changes in the only 
existing medium of exchange. a medium which stood by itself because no other 
commodity was in universal demand, necessarily exercised a great effect on 
prices, e situation is eseentially diferent at the present time. * * * The 
greater the range of commercial transactions, the less is the influenco exer- 
cised in the movement of prices by gold as a medium of exchange, and the 
more independent is the movement of prices, * * * 'The príces of com- 
modities are fixed only by causes inherent to themselves (nach deren eigener 
Leere qu und gold is called cheap or dear according as the level of 
pricesis high orlow. Variations in the value of money are consequences of 
changes in tho value of commodities, and not their cause, 

WHAT WOULD CREDITORS NATURALLY DO? 

There are some men now struggling with debt who have felt them- 
selves pes to support the free coinage of silver just because 
it would debase our currency, or, as they say, would give usa 
cheaper dollar and enable those who are iu debt to pay more 
easily. In answer £o the chidings of conscience they have said: 
„The dollar has been raised in value by legislation, now let it be 
lowered for a while in the same way.” If the first part of their 
statement were true there would be both justice and reason in 
their demand; but as the premises are false the conclusion is un- 
warranted. There is only one way for an honest man to do, and 
that is, exactly as he agreed to do. His moral obligation is dis- 
charged only when he returns the kind of money that he borrowed. 

But if there is any debtor who fancies that the election of a free- 
silver President and Congress would be of advantage to him, 
let him not be deceived. 

The men chosen this fall will not take their seats until the 4th 
of March next, four months afterwards. Unless convened in 
extra session, the Fitty-fifth Congress will not assemble until nino 
months later still. 

Let ns suppose that the advocates of freesilver sweep everything 
before them, capturing the Presidency and the House, and continu- 
ing to control the Senate. What would be the natural thing to ex- 
pect? What would you do if some one owed you and you were not 
protected by a gold clause in the contract? You would demand 
what was coming to you. Every man having an obligation com- 
ing due would, in self-defense, demand all that might be coming 
to him while he could still get paid in money of full value. 
Debtors would be compelled to pay up at once or give new and bet- 
ter security, with a promise to pay in money of the present stand- 
ard. On the maturing of their obligation they would certainly 
have to pay an enormous premium for the kind of money required. 
They would not escape making payment in money of the present . 
standard, and would have to take their chances of getting enough 
more for their products to enable them to make the payment with- 
out actualloss. They certainly would not gain anything, and 
would take all the risk of losing—losing not only the premium 
which they would surely have to pay, but depending upon the for- 
bearance of van? creditors not to lose all they possess. 

And what is the probability of the creditor being able and will- 
ing to grant concessions? Depositors in banks would withdraw 
their deposits. This would compel the banks to call in their loans. 
The four months between election and inauguration would be 
strewn with the wrecks of business houses now giving employment 
to millions of people. Gaunt ruin would stalk through the land, 
visiting every city, every village, every neighborhood, carrying 
down to destruction the bravest and best of the captains of in- 
dustry. Panic, unreasoning panic, would seize the people. Wo 
know what even the possibility of going to the silver basis did in 
1893; who can compute the effect that would be produced by the 
absolute certainty of its early arrival? The financial storm that 
swept over this country in 1893 would be a gentle zephyr com- 
pared with the cyclone which would then overtake ns. 

Creditors, as a rule, would therefore be unable, no matter how 
well disposed, to grant concessions to those who were owing them. 
Ninety-nine per cent of those who are in debt would be swept 
nway. We who are in debt, sir, are the ones most vitally inter- 
ested in the defeat, the overwhelming defeat, of every proposal for 
the free coinage of silver. 


QUALITY OF MONEY MORE IMPORTANT THAN QUANTITY. 


The plan of the free silverites, as all experience shows, woula 
subtract from our volume of money a very large and exceedingly 
valuable part of it. It would diminish our money by the amount 
of our gold and its representatives, say $600,000,000. Its disap- 
Ree. would be immediate. What could we get in its place? 

e total capacity of our mints is less than $90,000,000 a year. 
But we coined in 1894 about $30,000,000 of gold alone. For the 
last quarter of a century our gold coinage has averaged over 
$40,000,000 a year. At this rate it would take us a dozen years to 
catch up to our present volume of money, without allowing any- 
thing for growth. If there were nothing else to consider, sir, 
would not this strike any reasonable man as a foolish waste of 
time and energy? , 

Moreover, sir, we would have poorer money. The silver money 
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would be bulkier and less convenient than what we have now. 
And it would lack in stability. And, while ‘‘money makes the 
mare go," we should not forget, sir, that it must be stable money. 
[Laughter.] Silver has become so abundant that its value can 
not be depended on, as we have seen especially from 1890 to 1895, 

So we would have less money and poorer money. And I now 

propose to show that the loss in quality would be the greater evil. 
AN ILLUSTRATION AND THE INFERENCE FROM IT. 

When I was a small boy I saw something that I shall never for- 
get. It was ata circus. The clowns and some other employees 
arranged themselvesina circle. Letussaythatthere were twenty 
of them in all, Number 1 said to number 2, “Iowe you two 
dollars; I'll pay up as soon as I can." Number 2 made this state- 
ment to number 3, number 3 to number 4, and so on around the 
circle, number 20 saying it to number 1. Number 1 shoved his 
hands into his pockets, and with a look of pleased surprise pulled 
out a dollar. Turning to number 2, he — a 1 didn't know that 
I had that dollar; here's so much on account.“ Number 2 took the 
dollar, and with similar language passed it on to number 3, and so 
it went around the ring. Number 20 passed it to number 1, who 
received it with a smile and started to put it into his pocket, but 
instead he turned to number 2 and said,“ I didn't expect to be 
ableto pay 2 the balance so soon, but here it is." And so it 
went around the ring, finally coming back to number 1, who with 
8 satisfied smile put it into his pocket. 

To the little boy who looked, as I did thirty-odd years ago, this 
was simply the funny work of clowns, to be laughed at and for- 
gotten. It was not forgotten, however; and to the man older 

wn and charged with the serious consideration of the affairs 
of a great nation it illustrates the profoundest truth in finance. 
What is that truth? It is this: Under proper conditions, the work- 
ing power of a dollar is beyond all human computation, 

{ was very much surprised to hear this afternoon a man so 

ominent as my friend from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] speak as 
ae paid for taxes us lost to circulation. Ihave often heard 
men speak as if there must be as many dollars in existence as 
there are dollars’ worth of business to be transacted. What would 
afarmer say to an agent for bushel baskets who should attempt to 
convince him that he needed as many baskets as he e d to 
raise bushels of crop. The farmer would feel that his intelligence 
had been insulted, and justly so. He knows that he can use the 
same basket over and over again, and the quantity measured in a 

iven time will depend on the & with which the one handlin 
Erak And then, if properly used, it is ready to do as PEAN 
more. 

So with the yardstick, the pound weight, and the dollar; each 
can do an almost infinite amount of work if properly used. What 
are the conditions of highest efficiency in money—under what con- 
ditions can a given amount of money do the most work? Let us 
examine our illustration. 

The dollar in the circus ring did the work of forty dollars in 
five minutes, and was just as capable of accomplishing as much 
more in the succeeding five minutes. Why was this? Simply 
because it moved promptly. 

Now, let us examine the matter a little more closely. Why did 
it move so? Why was each one so prompt to pass the dollar on? 
Because he felt good; that is, he felt honest. He felt that when 
he owed money and had it in his pocket the only proper thing for 
him to do was to pay mp: Moreover, each had confidence in the 
other. 'There was a feeling of respect and good will among the 
men in that ring. This is one of the conditions under which 
money does its work most 5 

What is the other condition? y was each man willing to 


was afraid to accept the money of the other, Seins | that it might 
not pr when he wanted to use it; that it woul 
hish 


distrust; we offer abundant money of the best quality and well- 
founded confidence. Is there any donbt as to which the Ameri- 
can people will approve? [Applause.] 

To employ a figure of speech, we contend that our body politic 
needs in its circulation both kinds of corpuscles, and that it needs 
them both ail of thetime. The best that is promised by the gentle- 
men on the other side is that their plan will furnish them alter- 
nately; one at a time, first one and then the other. That is, sir, 
they oífer us a sort of chills-and-fever system, which would pro- 
duce distress in lifo and wonld result in early death to business 
enterprise, Our plan secures to our circulation all the elements 
needed for the health of the system, including both kinds of cor- 
puscles, all of the time, and in the proportions demanded by the 
most vigorous life. And behind this good financial blood, to 
vent stagnation, to propel it in life-giving circulation, we p 
the great heart, conjidence—confidence in our system and in each 
other, confidence in our system based on approved experience, con- 
fidence in each other based on the knowle that, after all, men 
would rather do right than wrong. [Applause.] 


THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 


I am profoundly grateful to the committee for its undivided and 
long-continued attention. Encouraged by your kindness, I have 
gone far beyond the scope of my original plan. 

And now, in conclusion, I desire to puc gape the gravity of the 
situation and the necessity for plain speech. There is a kind of 
eh eas d to esf 7 sensible = 3 
people have neither pathy with nor respect for. It insp 
them only distrust 8 What will Congress do?” is be- 
ing asked all over this country and even beyond its confines. It 
is our evident duty to the people and to ourselves, to answer that 
question so plainly that no one need misunderstand our : 

Stripped of all the sophistries by which many good men have 
been misled into supporting it, this project of and unre- 
stricted coinage of silver on private account " is simply a bold and 
reckless attempt to promote a private interest at the expense of 
the financial peace and business prosperity of the country at large. 
Let us show by our vote that we fully understand this and as 
heartily condemn it. 

And then [turning to the Republican side] next summer, in our 
national convention assembled, let us speak the word of truth so 
clearly as to show that our great party, born of noble purposes and 
glorified by great names and mighty achievements, is worthy now 
as in the past to control the destiny of the country so dear to us 


all. [Long-continued applause. ] 
Cuba. 
REMARKS 
or 
HON. GEORGE H. NOONAN, 
OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 2, 1896. 

The House ha ' under consideration the following resolutions: 

* Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That, in 
the opinion of Congress, a state of public war exists in Cu th: to 


permanent solution of eq 

of Cuba, and other nations, would bein the establishment 

by the choice of the people of Cuba. it is the sense of 

vut of the United States should use its good offices 
o that end. 

“ Resolved, That the United States has not intervened ín struggles between 
any European Governments &nd their colonies on this continent; but from 
the very close relations between the people of the United States and those of 
Cuba in consequence of its proximity and the extent of the commerce be- 
tween the two les, 155 present war is entailing such losses upon the peo- 
ple of the United States that Congress is of opinion that the Government of 
the United States should be 1 to pro tho legitimate interests of 
our citizens, by intervention if necessary 

Mr. NOONAN said: : 
Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to state as briefly as possible my reasons 


for supporting the resolutions of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


Spain is justly tenacious of her colonial rights, and she has 
proudly referred to Cuba as the ** ever-faithful isle.” 

On the other hand, the citizens of Cuba have of late years be- 
come restless and dissatisfied with their political status; so much 
so that they do not disguise the fact that the present s e is 
to sever their fealty to parent country and to become an inde- 
pendent state. 

It is true the movement was at first considered merely an insur- 
rection—only one of those political eruptions that have hitherto 


the Gov 
friendly infiuenco 
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become chronic in Latin America. This contest, however, can no 


longer be considered in that category. The vast multitude of news- 
ing people of this country, in view of the facts published 
during the past year, are unanimous in their conclusion that real 
war exists upon the island; that it has acquired such proportions 
as to resist with armed forces the movements of the troops sent 
to subdue them, and those troops have been frequently defeated. 
The people of this country are appalled at the bloody, cruel 
deeds daily committed in the cities and towns of that once pros- 
perous and peaceable country. Now, while no one will question 
the right of Spain to force submission to her rule, I contend that 
we as Americans have the right to protest against all kinds of say- 
agery invoked to accomplish that purpose. hen we are satisfied 
from all of the facts connected with this revolt that the people 
of Cuba have repudiated Spanish rule and have established for 
themselves a government, such a condition of affairs ought to be 
considered a revolution, and should warrant the assumption by 
the Government of the United States that the revolutionists are 
entitled to all of the rights 8 accorded to belligerents. 
Such a course adopted by the United States is due to the people of 
any country similarly situated. It is simply the recognition of a 
fundamental rule respecting combatants that brought our nation 
into existence. It should be acquiesced in by Spain without equiv- 
ocation or reservation, and can not be deemed an unfriendly act. 
We have no grievance with Spain, and would not be a party to 
any injustice or to the exercise of any doubtful authority with 
respect to her colonies. ! : $ 
he history of the acquisition of this and adjacent 8 
our heritage, and the incident related by early writers of that 
grand drama where the generous Isabella assists the great nayi- 
gator of the New World is cherished by every American as one of 
the noblest acts of royalty. On this question we are not called 
upon to decide the vital issue between the Government and its 
people. We see the inhabitants of that country, speaking the 
same language and professing the same religion, have announced 
their intention to repudiate the rule of the Cortes on account of 
wrongs and misrule inflicted upon them, and they claim that their 
contest is for the exercise of self-government, and all that they 
ask from us is to have conferred upon them the same privileges 
that were conceded to us in our struggle with Great Britain. It 
is useless to multiply words on this topic; the whole world is 
familiar with the tragic events of the past year, and it has been 
clearly demonstrated to every candid person that the Cubans are 
entitled to all of the rights of belligerents. 


Coin Redemption Money vs. Irredeemable Paper Money— 
Practical Bimetallism ys. Silver Monometallism. 


SPEEOH 
HON. WILLIAM E. ANDREWS. 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 13, 1896. | 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
ME PEN consideration the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and rotect the 
coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 


Mr. ANDREWS said: f 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am in favor of thecoinage of thesilver product 
of the mines of the United States into standard money side by side 
with gold, upon such conditions as will firmly maintain the parity 
of vulues between gold and silver dollar with dollar. If a clear and 
distinct proposition looking toward this result were before us, I 
would most gladly cast my vote in favor of its passage. But the 
measure that is before us now, in the form of the Senate substi- 
tute and the amendments proposed thereto, would, in my judg- 
ment, fail to accomplish the result to which I have referred. 
the coinage could be limited to the product of our own mines and 
then the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 

. BRUNA] could be made to apply thereto, and the other por- 
ions of the Senate substitute should be stricken out, I could cheer- 
fully accord my support to that kind of a bill when properly 
drawn and presented to the House. But the Senate substitute, in 
my judgment would, render the result to which I have referred 
ateclnte impossible. 

The title of this Senate amendment may be appropriately and 
correctly expressed in these words: ‘‘An act to increase the wealth 
of the silver speculators of the world and compel the plain, com- 
mon people of the United States of America to pay the bill." 
pe 1f the logical title to this Senate amendment should 

exp in words, it would read as follows: An act to estab- 
lish silver monometallism, to retire gold from use as money, to 


reduce all of our silver money to its commodity value, to depre- 
ciate all forms of our paper money almost 50 per cent on the dol- 
lar, to contract the volume of our money more than 81,000,000, 000 
and to introduce a reign of financial ruin at the ratio of 16 
pan of adversity to 1 of prosperity.” [Laughter and applause. 

ence, Mr. Chairman, believing it to be my duty to vote for wha 
is in keeping with the welfare of the American people, I am com- 
pelled to record my vote against this Senate amendment. 

But let us review the circumstances which brought this amend- 
ment before us in its present form. 

On the 20th of last December the President called upon Con- 
gress for speedy relief in behalf of the National Treasury. 

This House responded to that appeal on the 26th and 28th of 
the same month by the passage of two emergency measures which 
were designed to furnish the necessary relief. 

The first bill was entitled— 

An act to temporarily increase revenue to meet the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment and to provide against a deficiency. 

The second was entitled— 

An act to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund and to authorize 
ve ME of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary deficiencies of 

The first is still in the dissecting room at the other end of the 
Capitol, but the second has escaped with barely life enough to re- 
turn to the House for treatment. 

Theoriginal House bill and the Senate substitute therefor involve 
the consideration of two important provisions of our national 
Constitution— 

First. Miu, See shall have power to borrow money on the credit 
of the United States. 

Second. Congress shall have power to coin money, regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the men AES of weights 
and measures. 

Acting under the authority delegated by the first provision, 
Congress has frequently authorized the borrowing of money to 
meet emergency demands and to strengthen and protect the credit 
of the Government. Accordingly, in 1875 an act was passed pro- 
viding for the resumption of specie 5 

Through the operation of that law the nation made its peaceful 
transition from the shadows of depreciated paper money to the 
clear light of financial triumph, restored national credit, and com- 
mercial prosperity. Shall we perpetuate the policy of specie pay- 
ments or shall we return to the basis of credit. money from d ref 
we departed in 1879? If we answer in favor of a specie basis, the 
poros of the coin reserve becomes an imperative necessity to 

e safety and value of all forms of existing credit money. If we 
should answer in favor of a paper-money basis, we must prepare 
ourselves to accept all the penalties of an irredeemable paper 
money. Believing as I do that the interests of the American peo- 
ple will be best served by a financial system based upon metallic 
money, I cheerfully give my support to such measures as con- 
tribute wisely and necessarily to that result. That law has been 
the foundation upon which we have preserved the equal purchas- 
ing and 3 power of all forms of our money from 1879 to 
the present time. e country moved onward from 1879 to 1893 
so prosperously and peacefully that the people had almost for- 
gotten that the law of 1875 was still in force. During those years 
there was no occasion to invoke its operations, because the wise 
management of public affairs by the Republican party, rendered 
the issuance of bonds unnecessary. 

In this connection I desire to call attention to the fact that the 
financial statistics of the United States show that the coin value 
of our paper money in 1867 was about 71 cents on the dollar, and 
that our national debt, less cash in the Treasury, was then $69.26 
per capita, and the interest paid annually thereon was $3.84 per 
capita. In 1873 this country was still on a paper basis, with its 
money at a discount of nearly 14 per cent. We were not then on 
a coin basis, although the silver monometallists frequently assume 
that we were. Please note the conditions of 1892, when our 
national debt, less cash in the Treasury, was only $12.86 per cap- 
ita, and our annual interest payment was only 35 cents per capita, 
and every dollar of our paper money was worth 100 cents on the 
dollar throughout the commercial world. Please note the ad- 
ditional facts that in 1861, when the Republican party came into 
power, we had a volume of money amounting to $152,000,000, 
with nothing but a ruined national credit and a bankrupt Treas- 
ury behind it, and that in 1892, when the Republican party was 
voted out of power in both the legislative and executive branches 
of the Government, we had a volume of money amounting to 
$2,300,000,000, and every dollar, whether coin or paper, was worth 
100 cents on the dollar—an average annual increase of nearly 
$60,009,000 from 1861 to 1892. 

We had a population of 32,000,000 in 1861, and 65,000,000 in 1892. 
Thus it appears that, while our population had increased twofold, 
our volume of money had increased fivefold. Twice as many 
pons in 1892 as in 1861, but five times as much money in 1892 as 

1861. These and similar facts of our financial history prove 
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conclusively that the Republican policy has always been, even 
under the most embarrassing circumstances, a debt-paying, credit- 
restoring, and money-producing policy. 3 

It is very evident that the people see the grave mistake that was 
made in 1892 and will correct it at the earliest opportunity. It 
is firmly believed that the sale of bonds would have been unneces- 
sary during the past three years if the Republican party had been 
continued in power. But the Republican party, although not 
responsible for that mistake and its consequent misfortunes, is 
zs ed upon to undertake the task of repairing the damage wrought 

ereby. 

The Savona measure passed by this House on the 26th of last 
December was intended to increase receipts to an equality with 
the current expenditures of the Government. The House bill for 
which this Senate substitute is offered was designed to supplement 
the law of 1875 and the revenue laws to be amended by the pro- 
posed revenue bill. If there had been a Republican majority in 
the Senate and a Republican President in the White House, there 
would have been no necessity for the introduction of these emer- 
gency measures. Undersuch circumstances we could have swept 
the Gormanized Wilson law from the statute books by the enact- 
ment of a genuine Republican tariff measure which would furnish 
revenues adequate to the current expenses of the Government. 
Thus the way would have been wisely prepared for proper cur- 
rency and coinage legislation. But with the Senate under the 
control of a majority composed of Democrats and Populists and 
a Democratic President in the White House it was manifestly 
impossible to enact Republican measures. Hence the Republic- 
ans of the House waived party measures and came promptly to 
the relief of the National Treasury and the national credit by 
introducing emergency measures on nonpartisan grounds. The 
expenses were exceeding the receipts by nearly $43,000,000 per year, 
aud when that distress message was sent to the House Congress 
and the country knew that the Secretary of the Treasury was 
bound to issue more bonds, whatever action Congress might or 
might not take. But nobody knew whether they would be sold 

ublicly to the people of this country or secretly to a foreign syn- 

icate. The proposed revenue bill would, if enacted into law, 

revent a deficit and thus help to avoid the necessity of issuing 
Ponda: But the Populists and Democrats who voted against that 
bill went upon record in favor of the continuance of the deficit 
and the issuance of more bonds to pay current expenses, while 
the Republicans who voted for that bill went upon record in favor 
of wiping out that deficit by an increase of tariff duties and also 
in favor of discontinuing the policy of issuing bonds to secure 
funds to pay current expenses. bonds were bound to be issued, 
it was considered wise to amend the law of 1875 so that the Gov- 
ernment could take advantage of the improvement made in its 
eredit during the past twenty years. Accordingly, on the 28th of 
last December this House passed a bill to protect and maintain 
the coin redemption fund. That bill, for which this Senate sub- 
stitute is offered, made the following provisions: 

First. It simply authorizes the issue of bonds whenever it be- 
comes an absolute necessity to protect the credit of the Govern- 
ment, but it does not order the sale of a single dollar of bonds. 

Second. It would have enabled the Government to use short- 
time, low-rate bonds instead of long-time, high-rate bonds, if it 
should ever become necessary to issue bonds. 

Third. It proposes to place our bonds with our own people in- 
stead of foreigners. 

Fourth. It prevents the sale of bonds under the resumption law 
to pay current expenses. 

ifth. It guards against the retirement of the greenbacks. 

Sixth. It strictly prohibits the secret sale of bonds to foreign 
syndicates or anybody else. 

Seventh. It provides for the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness to meet any 1 abet eurer paid of revenues, 

Nevertheless, the Populists and others who oppose these bills 
have gone upon record— 

First. In favor of continuing the deficit which their votes in 
the Fifty-third Congress helped to create. 

Second. In favor of continued sales of bonds to pay current 
e nses. 

hird. In favor of long-time, high-rate bonds instead of short- 
time, low-rate bonds, even when the sale of bonds becomes neces- 
sary to protect the credit of the Government. 

Fourth. In favor of borrowing money under the resumption 
law to pay current expenses, 

Fifth. They went upon record in favor of indorsing and per- 
mitting the continuance of secret sales of bonds to foreign syndi- 
cates, 

The central purpose of the House bill and the law of 1875 is to 
authorize the Secretary to preserve in the Treasury “coin redemp- 
tion money” sufficient to protect and maintain all forms of our 

per money at par with coin. The defeat of that purpose would 
lead directly to a policy of “‘irredeemable paper money,“ what- 
ever our system of coinage might be. U the Secretary has 


the necessary coin at hand to redeem the credit money of the 
Government, how long would such money remain at par? Our 
mints might be coining millions per day for the owners of gcld 
and silver bullion, but that would not help the Government in 
any way to protect its credit money. Whenever the mses of 
the Government exceed its income, a depleted coin redemption 
fund can be replenished only by borrowing money. 3 
from June 30, 1865, to June 30, 1893, a period of twenty-eig i 
years, the revenues exceeded the expenditures every year and en- 
abled the Government to reduce the public debt within those 
years nearly $2,000.000,000, an average reduction of about $70,- 
000,000 per year. That was Republican administration. 

But the deficit from June 30, 1893, to June 30, 1894, was $69,- 
803,260.58, and the deficit for the next fiscal year was $42,805, 
223.18. The deficit from July 1,1895, to February 13, 1896, amounts 
to $23,102,845.48. Thus it appears that the expenditures have ex- 
ceeded the 3 since June 30, 1893, 8135, 711,329.24. During 
that same period the interest-bearing debt has been increased by 
the sale of bonds amounting to $262,315,400. This is Democratic 
administration. 

Although the pending amendment is not germane to the House 
bill for which it has been substituted by the Senate, let us briefly 
consider it upon its merits in the light of the financial history of 
this country. 

Acting under the second constitutional provision mentioned, 
Congress formulated a monetary system and established the Gov- 
ernment mint. In the evolution of that system, the dollar was 
made the unit of value or measure. That unit was to contain 100 
cents of actual commercial value, Up to that point it was imma- 
terial whether that unit should be represented by metal or some 
other valuable substance. But, when the act of 1792 was drafted, it 
became necessary to select the substance or substances that should 
represent that unit of value. Quite naturally gold and silver 
were selected as the money metals, because and solely because 
of their inherent qualities and practical utility for such pur- 
poses. At this point, let us observe that those metals came into 
use as money in this country by statutory selection and not b 
constitutional mandate. After it had been decided that this uni 
the dollar, should be composed of either silver or gold, two impor- 
tant questions arose, to wit: 

How much silver must be put into thesilver dollar? How much 
gold must be put into the gold dollar? These questions were an- 
swered by putting 100 cents’ worth of uncoined silver into the sil- 
ver dollar, and 100 cents' worth of uncoined gold into the gold 
dollar. Thus the gold dollar did not control the silver dollar, 
neither did the silver dollar control the gold dollar, as to the 
3 of pure metal that each should contain. That matter was 

etermined by the commercial and financial forces which made 
1 grain of gold equal in value to 15 grains of silver, and 1 ounce 
of gold equal in value to 15 ounces of silver. From these facts it 
is evident that the commercial ratio determined the coinage ratio 
of 15 to 1, adopted by the coinage act of 1792. It is assumed here 
and elsewhere by the silver monometallists that the coinage ratio 
controls the market ratio. Alexander Hamilton spoke plainly on 
this point after he had carefully reviewed its national and inter- 
national bearings. He said: 

There can hardly be a better rule in any country for the legal than the mar- 
ket proportion, if thiscan bs supposed to have been produced | by the free and 
steady course of commercial principles. The presumption in such case is 
that each metal finds its true level, according to its intrinsic utility, in the 
general system of money operation. 

That rule is founded upon solid truth and can not be violated 
with impunity. It meant that the Government should receive a 
dollar of commercial value every time it coined a gold dollar or 
silver dollar for whose monetary value it thus became responsi- 
ble. Then we had international bimetallism; now we do not. 

But, whatever our system of coinage may be, we should faith- 
fully observethis principle which was embodied in the act of 1792, 
and has been reaffirmed in all of our subsequent coinage legisla- 
tion. A correct understanding of this important principle will 
&void serious misfortune and correct many false notions concern- 
ing this question of coinage, The eloquent gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. DoLLIVER] expressed this 3 tersely and correctly 
when he said he was willing to stake this controversy upon two 
great principles: 

First. Ever: ji i i 
have the exact Salsa ct the me under Duas eee fi SIS Ek 

cond. en a nation creates two coins of the same denomination, dif- 
fering in value, it stands to lose instantly the circulation of the one which is 
undervaiued. 

Turn upon this subject the light of history and philosophy, and 
you wil! have a demonstration of the correctness of his statement 
that these ** two propositions express the uninterrupted experience 
of mankind and are confirmed by the testimony and authority of 
every great writer upon economical questions in every language 
of the earth." We may adopt convention resolutions and enact 
statutes, but they will vanish like the dew before the noonday heat 
of a July sun unless they are drawn in harmony with the natural 
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forces of the commercial world. A few factscited from the finan- 
cial history of our own country will illustrate this principle. 
Section 11 of the act of 1792 says: 

That the proportional value of gold to silver in all coins which shall b 
law be current as money within the United States shall be as 15 to 1, accord- 
ingtoquantity in weight of pure gold or pure silver; that isto say, ev 
15 pounds weight of pure silver shall be of equal value in all payments with 
1 pound yapi of pure gold. and so in proportion as to any greater or less 
quantities of the respective metals. 


The meaning of this section is so plain that it can be easily 
understood. 

Thus all coins, whether domestic or foreign, were to be recog- 
nized acorde to the principle that 1 grain of gold was equal in 
commercial value to 15 grains of silver, that 1 ounce of eo was 
pipe in commercial value to 15 ounces of silver, and that 1 pound 
of gold was equal in commercial value to 15 pounds of silver. 
But notwithstanding the care with which Hamilton and his asso- 
ciates determined this coinage ratio of 15 to 1, it was soon dis- 
covered that both metals did not seek the mint readily, especially 
after 1805. About that time the divergence of the market from 
the mint ratio brought Gresham’s law (the overvalued money 
metal Pr qa iae out the undervalued money metal) into oper- 
ation, and before 1820 it had virtually driven gold out of use as a 
medium of exchange in this country. Then many began an agi- 
tation against the so-called silver bugs” and the great conspiracy 

inst gold, although our mints were then open to the free coinage 
both metals at a fixed ratio. What should be done?“ What 
could be done?“ These were the burning questions of that day. 
Why had gold left our mints? The answer was soon found in the 
fact that gold could secure a better pricein the open market and at 
the mints of other countries than it could secure at our mint. A 
careful examination disclosed the fact that even with international 
bimetallic coinage the commercial ratio had become almost 16 to 
1, and that the ratio of 15 to 1 underyalued gold at our mints, 
Accordingly the act of 1834 was passed, making the coinage ratio 
approximately 16 to 1 by reducing the weight of the gold dollar 
from 24.75 to 23.2 grains of pure gold and from 27 to 25.8 grains 
of standard gold. 
1531-1853. 


At this pus we meet a very important question, a question 
which underlies this whole problem. 1f, when we had inter- 
national bimetallic coinage, the comparatively slight difference of 
less than 1 grain between the coin and market ratios drove gold 
away from our mints and out of circulation as a medium of ex- 
change in thiscountry, what would bethe result if, in the absence 
of international bimetallic coinage, this Government alone should 
open its mints, as proposed by this Senate substitute, to the free, 
unlimited coinage of gold and silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, when 
the difference between the coin and market ratios is 3 
16 grains instead of 1 (slightly less) grain? If a difference of less 
than 1 grain between the coin and market ratios produced a silver 
period" priorto 1834, what would a difference of 16 grains produce 
now? e history, the philosophy, and experience of the world 
answer with a unity of testimony, ‘‘Irresistible silver monomet- 
allism.” Hence a voteinfavor of this Senate amendment is a vote 
for silver monometallism, and those who favor its passage are sil- 
ver monometallists and notbimetallists, Believingthattheinter- 
ests of the people of this country will be best served by the con- 
current use of both gold and silver, with equal purchasing and 
debt-paying power, dolar with dollar, 1 am compelled to cast my 
vote against this Senate amendment, which would, if enacted into 
law, result in irresistible silver monometallism. But this act of 
1824 did not settle the qnestion permanently. 

Within this period of forty-two years preceding 1834 our mints 
had coined $11,900,000 of gold and $36,400,000 of silver, three times 
as much silver as gold, but the gold had gone ont of circulation 
because of its former undervaluation at the coinage ratio of 15 to 
1. Now note the effect produced during the next twenty years 
by the coinage ratio of 16 toi. From 1834 to 1853, inclusive, the 
coinage was $264,000,000 of gold and 852.000.000 of silver, five 
times as much gold as silver. Silver found a better price in the 
open markets and at the mints of other countries, and hence did 
not readily seek our mints for coinage. 

1853-1873. 


In 1853 Congress passed à measure containing the following 
provision: 

That from and after the 1st day of June, 1853, the weight of the half dollar 
or piece of 50 cents be 192 grains, and the quarter dollar, dime, and half 
dime shall be respectively one-half, one-fifth, and one-tenth of the weight of 
said half dollar. 

Under this law two half dollars contained 845.6 instead of 871.25 

of pure silver, the ratio for this subsidiary coin thus becom- 

img 14.9 to 1, while the ratio for the coinage of the silver dollar 
remained at 16 to 1. This change gave a profit to the coinage of 
silver bullion into subsidiary coin and nently brought silver 
to the mint and returned such coins to the circulation e coun- 
Ws: 


Total silver coinage during this period, $59,000,000. The ratio 
(14.9 to 1) for the subsidiary coinage was about 1.1 grains less 
than the ratio (16 to 1) required for the coinage of the silver dol- 
lar. But note the vast difference between the amounts, $48,200,000, 
This change of ratio was the chief cause of that difference, If a 
difference of 1.1 grains produced such a difference then with re- 
spect to one metal, what would a difference of 16 grains between 
the market and coin ratios of two metals produce now? Ever 
correct, candid judgment can give but one answer, namely, Sil. 
ver monometallism." 

1873. 
The law of 1873 made the following provisions: 


Src. 15. That the silver coins of the United States shall be a trade dollar. a 
half dollar or 50-cent piece, & quarter dollar or 25-cent piece, a dime or 10-cent 
piece; and the weight of the trade dollar shall be 420 ins troy; the weight of 
the half dollars bei? halt of a gram ( 


ards, and weights herein set forth. 


These sections are quoted fromthe coinage act which has played 
an important part in Qus discussions during recent years. 
'Those discussions have led many pois to believe that the coin- 
age of silyer was suspended entirely by that act. But what does 
the report of the Director of the Mint show on this point? 


1874-1578, 


From 1874 to 1878, inclusive, tho gold coinage amounted to $208,- 
560,000, and the silver coinage amounted to $103,600,000. Thus it 
appears that the silver coinage during this period of five years 
immediately succeeding the act of 1873 was almost as much as 
the total silver coinage of the preceding forty years and nearly 
three times the total silver coi of the first forty years. The 
average annual coinage of silver from 1792 to 1878 was 82,600.000. 

The act of 1878 authorizing the coinage of the standard silver 
dolar and restoring its leet tender quality contains the follow- 
ing provision: 

Section 1. That there shall be coined, at the several mints of the United 


States, silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains troy of standard silver, as 
shall be the devices and 


provided in the act of January 18, 1837, on which 
5 provided by said act, which 1 with all silver 
do heretofore coined by the United States of like weight and fineness, 
shall be a legal tender, at their nominal value, for all debts and dues, public 
and private, except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract. 
And the Secretary ofthe Treasury is authorized and directed to purchase 
from timo to time silver bullion at the market price thereof, not — than 
$2,000,000 worth per month, nor more than 34,000,000 worth per month, and 
cause the same to be coined monthly, as fast as so p into such dollars; 
and a sum sufficient to carry out the 53 is hereby appro- 
priated out of any money in Treasury not otherwise appropriated. And 
any gain or seigniorage arising from this coinaze shall be accounted for and 
paid into the Treasury, as provided under existing laws relative to the sub- 
sidiary coinage. 
This law has not been repealed with respect to the legal-tender 
quam of the standard silver dollar, and hence all standard silver 
ollars are still legal tenders as provided in said act. Neverthe- 
less, the silver monometallists continue to ring the changes on the 
word *demonetization." But what is the meaning of that term? 
Demonetization means the act of withdrawing from use as money 
something which has already been made into money. Of course 
it is evident to every rational mind that it would be impossible 
to demonetize gold or silver bullion which has never been coined 
into money, for how can a thing be demonetized which has never 
been **monetized" or made into money? A correct understand- 
ing of the true meaning of that word will show that much of the 
talk about ** demonetization " is an idle waste of time and worse 
than meaningless folly, because it is deceptive and misleading. 
1878-1892. 


During a period of fourteen years, 1878 to 1892, the gold coinage 
amounted to $550,300,000, and the silver coinage was 8428, 679,000, 
an average annual silver coinage of $30,600,000, making a net in- 
crease of $28,000,000 per year over the average annual coinage of 
silver for the first eighty-five years. From 1792 to June 30, 1895, 
our mints had coined $1.755,800,000 of gold and $685,000,000 of sil- 
ver. The report of the Treasurer of the United States shows that 
our stock of gold on June 30, 1895, was $936,000,000 and that our 
stock of silver on the same date was $625,000,000. Thus it appears 
that we have less silver by $60,000,000 and less gold by $1,119,800,000 
than our mints have coined since 1792. 

It is also very evident that the forces of the commercial and 
financial world have drawn upon our gold and silver circulation 
respectively in the ratio of 18.6 to 1, so that we have lost $18.6 of 
gold to $1 of silver from 1792 to 1895. These brief references to our 
financial history suggest some very important lessons: 

First. That our paper money will always go to a discount when- 
ever the Secretary of the Treasury does not have at command a 
coin reserve sufficient to redeem outstanding credit money accord- 
ing to the terms of its issue. Hence it becomes an im tive 
necessity to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund unless 
we desire to adopt a financial policy based upon irredeemable 
paper money, 
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Second. That a coinage ratio which undervalues.one of the 
metals included in a bimetallic system wili ultimately retire the 


undervalued metal from use as money. If the undervaluation is 
slight, the retirement may be gradual; if it is great, the retire- 
ment will be speedy. When we correctly test this Senate amend- 
ment by this universal and inexorable law of bimetallic coinage, 
we are forced to the conclusion that, under existing circumstances, 
with a market ratio of 32 to 1 and a coinage ratio of 16 to 1 gold 
would be immediately driven out of use as money in this country. 
Hence the passage of this Senate amendment would defeat the 
will of the people who earnestly desire the concurrent use of both 
metals as money. 

Third. That aor coinage law enacted by the American Con- 
gress has been upon the common-sense principle that every 
coin issued by our mints, whether it be gold or silver, should be, 
and, in justice to the interests of the le, must be, supported 
by a commercial value equal to the face value of the coin. Never- 
theless, this Senate amendment provides in effect that every sil- 
ver dollar to be issued by our mints under existing conditions 
should be qud mer by a commercial value equal to only one-half 
of the face value of such coin. 

1f enacted into law, it would invite the speculators and money 
brokers of the world to bring to our mints the silver product of 
1894, for instance, amounting to 167,752,561 fine ounces, whose 
market value is quoted at $106,522,900, and compel the common 
people of this country to pay them $216,892,200 forit. A donation 
of $110,369,300 for ong one year—a premium of more than 100 
per cent according to the present value of our money! 

Now, where is the justice and the business discretion in de- 
manding that the farmers, the laboring men, the merchants, in 
short, the common people of this country, shall be compelled by 
law to pay this premium? It has been stated in this debate that 
there are about $65,000,000 of seigniorage now in the national 
Treasury? Where would that seigniorage, $65,000,000, have gone 
if the NOARD of the free-unlimited-16-to-1” theory could have 
had their way? They would have put it into the pockets of the 
mine owners and silver speculators. But, as they have not had 
their way, it is now a resource to the Government and belongs to 
all the people of this country and not merely to the few. In this 
connection, it should be rernembered that Congress has no right 
to coin gold simply because it is gold or to coin silver simply 
cause it is silver. It has a right to coin these metals into money 
solely because such coinage facilitates business transactions and 
thus promotes the general welfare” of all the people. 

DOMESTIC SILVER. 


WhileI shall vote against this Senate amendment because it 
means silver monom: ism, I would be glad to vote for a measure 
viding for the coinage of domestic silver on a plan of practical 
etallism. In my ju ent this could be accomplished by the 
enactment of laws embodying the following provisions: 

1. The duties on all imports from countries whose mints are 
closed to the coinage of silver should be made payable in gold. 
They demand gold from us and we can well afford to demand the 
same from them. 

2. Nn all foreign silver we should levy a duty at least equal 
to the difference between the market and coinage ratios of gold 
and,silver at our mints, and make that duty payable in gold. 
'The revenues thus received would strengthen the Government for 
a larger use of silver. The silver product of foreign mines for 
1894 was 118,252,561 fine ounces, whose commercial value was 

5.100.900 and whose coinage value at our mints was $152,892,200. 

ow, if that foreign bullion had come to our mints under such 
conditions and under the rule which 1 have just suggested, its 
owners would have been compelled to pay into our national 

a duty in gold amounting to $77,791,300, the difference 
between its coinage and commercial values for that year; but the 
*! free-unlimited-16-to-1 " theory of the silver monometallists would 
have compelled the common p of this country to donate that 
difference to the silver speculators of foreign countries. 

3. In the coinage of American silver there should be deposited 
with the Government a seigniorage equal to the difference between 
the market and coinage ratios of the two metals. Thus the owner 
of gold or silver bullion would receive the market price of his 
commodity, a dollar for a dollar, and the Government would 
receive 100 cents of commercial value for every dollar issued from 
the mint whose monetary value the Government must sustain. 
If the market and the mint ratios should become one and the same, 
no seigniorage would be required, and hence the coinage would 
be free. Under the operations of this rule, the Government 
would receive 100 cents in commercial value for 100 cents in coin; 
but it would receive only 50 cents in commercial value for 100 
cents in coin according to the ‘free-unlimited-16-to-1” theory of 
the silver monometallists. This rule would have paid virtually 
from the national Treasury $31,422,000 for 49,500, fine ounces 
of silver, the American product for 1894; but the silver mono- 
metallists would have paid, under their ‘‘free-unlimited-i6-to-1” 
theory, $64,000,000 for the same silver, or a bonus of $32,578,000 to 


the bullion owners. Thus it appears conclusive that the essence 
of the financial reforms proposed by these silver monometallists 
consists in compelling the common people to pay large premiums 
to speculators and money brokers. 

A financial policy based upon such a great inequality of values 
would be like the house which was built upon the shifting sands. 
By a duty on foreign silver and aseigniorage on domestic silver we 
can protect the Government from financial risk and loss and at 
the same time realize all the benefits that can be secured from 
silver coinage. Whenever there is a difference between the coin 
and market ratios of the two metals that difference should be 
deposited with the Government, because we should insist at all 
times that every coin issued from our mints shall be su 
by a commercial value equal to the face value of the coin. A 
financial policy based upon this principle of equal values will 
stand amidst the storms and tempests of the financial and commer- 
cial world like the house that was built upon the solid rock. 

With such an import duty upon foreign silver and a seignio 
on domestic silver, I would gladly vote to open our mints io ds 

i of the silver product of the mines of the United States at 
the present legal ratio, as the duty and seigniorage thus required 
would equalize the market and mint ratios whenever there is a 
difference between them. Thus we could safely continue the pres- 
ent legal ratio and avoid the confusion and expense incident to a 
recoinage of existing silver circulation. The people want and 
need good money sufficient in volume to meet the demands of 
business. They earnestly desire a gradual increase in the volume 
of money so that it will wisely keep pace with the increase of pop- 
ulation and the increase in the volume of business. These are the 
things that I shall work for and vote for to the very best of my 
knowledge and ability, and I will not yield my support to a policy 
o: 5 ruin on the one hand or of financial stringency on the 
other. 

Now, to the benefits of an adequate coin reserve and a practical 
bimetallism add the benefits of a Blaine reciprocity and a genuine 
pense tariff measure drafted upon the lines of the McKinley 

aw, with its schedules wisely adjusted to present conditions of 
commerce and business, and prosperity will again return with a 
glorious emancipation of the financial, commercial, agricultural, 
and industrial interests of the country. Capital will then forsake 
its hiding places and labor will flee from its enforced idleness to 
receive its just rewards in the reopened channels of business and 
trade. Then hasten the election day of 1896, at which time the 
voters of this country will surely win this splendid victory by 
returning the Republican party to full power in both the legisla- 
tive and executive departments of the Government. 


Cuban Belligerency. 
REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN J. FENTON, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, Mareh 2, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

* Resolved by the 
the opinion of Congress a 
which are entitled to belligerent rights, and the United States 
serve a strict neutrality between the belligerents. 

* Resolved, That Congress deplores the destruction of life and property 
caused by the war now waging in that island, and believing that the onl 
permanent solution of the contest. equally in the interest of the Dais 
of Cuba, and other nations, would be in the establishment of a government 
C it is the sense of Congress that the Gov- 
ernes aoe United States should use its good offices and friendly infu- 
ence end. 

** Resolved, That the United States has not intervened in strnggles between 
any European Governments and their colonies on this continent; but from 
the very close relations between the le of the United States and those of 
Cuba in consequence of its proximity and the extent of the commerce be- 
tween the two 8 the 8 war is entailing such losses upon the 
people of the U: States t Congress is of opinion that the Government 
of United States should be prepared to protect the legitimate interests 
of Americans by intervention, if necessary "— 


Mr. FENTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I esteem it a valued privilege to have the op- 
portunity of lifting up my voice and casting my vote in favor of 
the resolutions now under consideration touching the recognition 
of the belligerent rights of the struggling Cuban patriots. 

Even had any doubt heretofore existed in my mind as to the ab- 
solute rightof this Government to recognize the new Republic asa 
belligerent power, the action of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
after careful consideration of the gravity of the subject, would 
have dispelled such doubts. - 

I take it from what I can learn from precedents that there will 
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be no infringement of international law in the adoption of the 
1 resolutions. But the facts are that so-called international 
w is 


largely the product of monarchical governments, and has 
been formulated chiefly with a view to their interests, and espe- 
cially with reference to their colonial possessions. There is, how- 
ever, a higher law—a law of humanity, which appeals to that deep 
sense of justice innate in the hearts of the masses of civilized men, 
and which calls loudly for intervention when the “iron heel of 
tyranny " attempts tocrush to earth those whoseek only the exercise 
of those inherent rights and privileges which are the natural and 
HRAN heritage of all races and tribes of the human family. 
atever may be the subtleties of international law which 
would seem to legalize the butchery of Vu er 'human beings 
made slaves by a relentless despotism, there should be no delay in 
carers} them aside in order that substantial eee may be 
extended by the greatest Republic of the earth to the heroic and 
long-suffering people of Cuba. 

In the DUM warfare now being waged by Spain against 
the Cuban insurgents we, as one of the greatest nations on earth, 
are confronted with conditions so appalli d and so revolting that 
to withhold our protest against a revival of the modes of warfare 
practiced in the Dark Ages would either be a confession of weak- 
ness on our part or a tacit approval of the war of extermination 
recently inaugurated by General Weyler and his hordes, without 
discrimination as to age, sex, or condition. 

This Congress will not fail to enter a protest, but will voice the 
sentiments of 70,000,000 of freemen by sending greeting from the 
oldest and greatest actual Republic in existence to the newest, the 
beautiful Queen of the Antilles. 


Popular Education and Religious Liberty. 


: SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS C. McRAE, 
OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 2, 1896. 


The House, in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the 


bill (H. R. 7664) making appropriations for the sundry civil expenses of the 


Government for the fiscal year 1897, and debate being in progress touching an 
item in the bill for the support of Howard University— 


Mr. McRAE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am opposed to the proposed amendment, and 
I will briefly state some of my reasons. x 

I regret very much that some gentlemen have seen fit in the 
discussion of this question to erroneously charge the Southern 
States with unfair treatment of the colored poe in the matter 
of educational facilities. I do not intend to be led into a discus- 
sion of that matter at this time, but I do want tosay that I heartily 
join the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAvERS] in denying these 
misrepresentations of our tax-ridden pone. The negroes have 
been fairly treated in the State of Arkansas, and I believe they 
have been in the other Southern States; but if they have not been 
it is no reason why we should make this appropriation of $32,000 
to a private denominational colored university located in this Dis- 
trict, when we all know that they have the same opportunities to 
attend public free schools here as the whites have. 

To my mind there is no theory consistent with our institutions 
upon which this appropriation from the general revenues of the 
Government, collected by taxation from all the people, can be jus- 
tified. That the dore. people need education in the South can 
not be denied; but it does not follow that Congress should take the 
money from the people of the States, black and white, and give it 
to a private university located in this city. I make no war on the 
Howard University. There is evidently a necessity for it, or it 
would not exist. I have nothing but words of praise and encour- 
agement for its promoters and supporters; but I insist that Con- 

should not aid any educational institution except those which 
offer to the youth of our oorau, an opportunity for a common- 
school education free of cost. we have the power to aid the 
cause of education, we should help the public and normal schools 
in the States and Territories and not subsidize private universities, 
however deserving and drive pu par they may be. One of the 
great mistakes of the past in this and other countries has been that 
the aid to colleges and universities has been out of proportion to 
that extended to the public schools. The result has n that 
knowledge, that great agent, so powerful and dignifying to human 
nature, has been and is confined to a few master spirits, who, con- 
stituting the repositories of moral and mental power, have given 
laws, literature, and religion to the world and shaped the destinies 
of mankind, 


For just experience tells in every soil, 

That those who think must govern those who toil; 
And all that freedom's highest aims can reach, 

Is but to lay proportioned loads on each. 

In the most remarkable period in the history of learning, when 
all that was beautiful and grand in conception, all that was sub- 
lime and powerful in thought or chaste in imagery, we find igno- 
rance is the basis for human usurpation. 'This has always been 
and always will be the case. The mind is the ruling and control- 
ling power of the queni ou few, to whose patient labor and sys- 
tematic study the world is indebted for the thousand improve- 
ments and successful discoveries which are the pride and ornament 
of the nineteenth century. 

This mind, which, when cultivated, adds so much to the dignity 
and happiness of the human family, dwells not alone with the 
favored few who are able to purchase for their children admit- 
tance in the great universities, but with the mass of mankind. 
This being true, there should be a wider dissemination of knowl- 
edge, that its rays should penetrate and expand the minds of the 
multitude. 

Popular education is important in the sense that it tends to in- 
culcate the principles which guarantee to everyone the noble and 
unconditional inheritance of freedom. The love of this freedom 
is implanted in man by divine hand, but the history of thehuman 
race in every age and in every condition of existence shows that 
it can not be propagated where ignorance is permitted to rule. 

Just in proportion to the enlightenment of the mass of the people 
of any country will they be free—free to think, to expand, to grow 
and develop their powers and usefulness. Many illiterate freed- 
men believe that freedom consists alone in the right of franchise. 
The avaricious plutocrats who have grown rich by the favoritism 
of the Government think it consistsin the rightsof property. This 
is physical freedom—freedom of body—but not freedom of the 
mind. Real freedom embraces other principles—rights to the es- 
teem and regard of society. It is the privilege of pursuing hap- 
piness in the path of light. What is this worth to one who has 
no power of mind to comprehend the nature of freedom? The 
splendor of the noonday sun, the gorgeous blazonry of the firma- 
ment is starless and rayless to the blind. Again, it is not out of 
place to consider this question with reference to our institutions. 
Our Government recognizes but one class—the people; and has 
but one legitimate aim—the interest and advancement of the 
ple. Its protection rests in the hands of the people, and is the 
counterpart of themselves; and it must rise or fall according as 
the character of the people is elevated or debased. Its theory is 
equality—equality of power; and that implies an equality of 
knowledge. Then, should not the whole people be educated, so as 
to have a proper sense of their rights, to discern their true inter- 
ests, and to know the important functions of our complex govern- 
ment and their duties under it? Popular education is the best 
security for popular liberty, in the neglect of which the knowl- 
edge accumulated by the few favored wealthy classes will sooner 
or later perish ‘‘ like dry grass in the fire of popular fury.” 

If, then, Mr. Chairman, we are to remain a great and powerful 
nation, whose influence will be felt and whose intellectual pre- 
eminence will be acknowledged, the great body of people must be 
educated. That is the great mission of the public free schools in 
the States, and it is for the poor strugglin passa where 50 per cent 
of the people can not read and write the they speak, that 
I raise my voice as against Federal aid to colleges and universities 
in the great centers of wealth designed to pre men and women 
for the professions. Itisonly through the aid of the public-school 
system that we can throw the light of civilization and intelligence 
into the hovels of the poor and give them exalted ideas of nature, 
man, and government. 

Ishall not take up the time of the committee to prove that the 
university in question is sectarian, for the amendment admits 
this by providing that no part of the money shall be paid to any 
teacher or professor of theology or religion, or to any chaplain in 
said university.” If you aid any department, you help the entire 
institution. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to be understood as opposing 
church schools and colleges, nor should I underestimate their 
great benefit to the cause of education and civilization. I affili- 
ate with a Protestant denomination which believes in and advo- 
cates the highest education for its ministers, and its institutions 
of learning stand in the front rank of sectarian schools, It main- 
tains an institution for the education of colored ministers in the 
State of Alabama, but, sir, it does this by private and voluntary 
contributions, and it will deserve to die when it asks Congress to 
aidit. The various churches in the South are doing as much for 
the cause of higher education as any other agency. I take pride 
and pleasure in saying that all of the religious denominations in 
the State which I in part represent are bending all their energies 
to arouse the aspirations of the people and to bring them toa 
realization of the dangers that threaten our institutions by the 
great mass of ignorance that surroundsthem. They are lighting 
up the minds of the people with the torch of knowledge. Intheir 
own hopeful, faithful way and under their own independent con- 
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trol they are accomplishing what was not dreamed of thirty years 
ago. They have had many hardships and disappointments to en- 
counter and overcome, but they have never thought of asking aid 
of the Government. May God speed them in the great work they 
have undertaken! 

As a believer in the Christian religion and not S Nat to sec- 
tarian education, and for the good of the churches themselves, I 
stand here to warn them as well as my countrymen of the danger 
of Government aid to any school, college, or university under 
church or private control I say this in the interest of that jue 
Christianity which I believe exists in the hearts and homes of the 

eat body of the people of this country, as well as for the regard 
Tiere for that charter of our liberties which provides that no re- 
ligious test shall be prescribed for office. Let us keep the state 
and church forever separate and independent of each other. Let 
us keep the wall between the two, which was so wisely erected 
by the fathers of this Republic, so mieh and so strong that intoler- 
ance and fanaticism will never be able to overleap it. No church 
that has a proper regard for the holy work committed to its care 
would accept aid from a State or the Government., 

Mr. Chairman, I think this a fit occasion to refer to some of the 
utterances of that great lawyer, statesman, jurist, and champion 
of the Christian religion, the late lamented Judge Black, of Penn- 
sylvania, upon the question of religious sq I shall now ask 
the attention of the House to some of the thoughts Ag dore 
by him in 1856, because the prince are stated more forcibl 
and more strongly than I can possibly hope to state them. I wis 
Icould burn the great truths he has so eloquently expressed in 
the minds and hearts of the members of this House and the peo- 
ple of our great country. 

* We habitually use certain words and phrases, imported from 
the other side of the water, which are calculated to mislead us. 
One of these is the word ‘ toleration’ as applied to matters of faith. 
Itimplies that we derive whatever religious freedom we have from 
the concessions of the Government; that the king in a m 
and a majority of the people in a republic permit those who dif- 
fer from them to live unmolested. is notion is wholly untrue. 
It is not a political privilege, but a natural and indefeasible right, 
which human government may protect but can not either give or 
withhold. If we are permitted to enjoy it, our thanks are due, 
not to any popular majority, but to Him who gave us being. 

* Deus nobis haec iria fecit. 

„Again, we hear it continually said by the wisest men among 
us that Christianity is part of our common law. No one has ever 
attempted to explain how thisis to be understood. The law and 
the pel are, in fact, wholly dissimilar in nature and essence, in 
origin, operation, and object; as different as the purity of theone 
must necessarily be from the coarse and vulgar machinery of the 
other; so different that they never can be mingled together with- 
out corrupting both. Christianity, they tell us, is a part of our 
law; that is, we have adopted the rules of the Divine Lawgiver to 
regulate our civil conduct, but, finding them very defective, we 
have made certain valuable additions. The Connecticut settlers 
resolved that they would live according to the laws of God until 
they had time to make better. So we profess to have taken a sys- 
tem formed in the councils of Omniscience, which came from the 
hands of its Author round and perfect like a star, filled with all 
forms of moral beauty and radiant with miracles of light, and we 
boast that we have adopted this system with such amendments as 
our superior wisdom has found it necessary to make. The propo- 
sition is blasphemous, and every Christian man should frown 
upon it. 

* 


$ * * * * * 

** The manifest object of the men who framed the institutions 
of this country was to have a state withoutreligion and a church 
without politics—that is to say, they meant that one should never 
be used as an engine for 55 of the other, and that no 
man's rights in one should tested by his opinions about the 
other. the church takes no note of men's political differences, 
so the state looks with equal eye on all the modes of religious 
faith. The church may give her preferment to a Tory, and the 
state may be served uy a heretic. Our fathers seem to have been 
perfectly sincere in their belief that the members of the church 
would be more patriotic and the citizens of the state more reli- 
gious by keeping theirrespective functions entirely separate. For 
that reason they built up a wall of complete and perfect partition 
between the two. 

„Their theory was one of absolute and unlimited freedom—a 
freedom ‘as broad and general as the casing air.’ It was their 
aim to take away every possible pretense which could be made by 
any human being to erect himself into a tribunal for the pe 
of deciding matters sup to be at issue between his fellow- 
creatures and their God. They thought they had succeeded in 

ding the Ws 1 7 5 of conscience so that no majority would ever 

vade them. They gave to bigotry no possible chance for thrust- 

ing herself into civil affairs without doing so in flat rebellion to 
the Constitution. 

“ This liberty to think and do what they please extends to all 


manner of wrong-headed people, so long as they do not interfere 
with the rights of others. The widest departure from the faith of 
the MIT Se permitted as fully as the most trifling difference of 


opinion. e Baptist may safely confess his belief in immersion, 
and the Quaker ,with equal impunity, may disregard all out- 
ward forms. The Catholic may celebrate the mass, the Jew may 
eat the pasova, and even the Mohammedan may turn his face 
toward Mecca when he prays. Some very good men are disgusted 
ata liberality so excessive that it stands neutral between the purest 
truth andthe grossesterror. Their righteous souls are vexed from 
day to day by the fact that their Government is such a Gallio as 
to care for none of these things.’ If it be wrong it can not now 
be mended. For those who are not content with it there is no 
haly, except in emigrating to some place where persecution is not 
forbidden; and even then their comfort may depend very much 
on whether they are permitted to inflict the persecution or com- 
pelled to suffer it. A British officer, just returned from India, 
was asked what he thought of lion hunting. ‘The sport,’ said he, 
is excellent as long as you are hunting the lion; but it gets rather 
Mr vena when the lion begins to hunt you.* 

** Heterodox people in this country are protected not only from 
burning, hanging, maiming, andimprisonment, but it is provided 
that even political disabilities shall not be imposed on them for 
their erroneous faith. One sect shall have no advantage what- 
ever cyer another. You shall not reward the true believers by 
giving them all the public employments and punish heretics by a 
totalexclusion. There shall be no religious test as a qualification 
for office. Make what other test you please. Exclude a man, if 
you like, for his political sentiments, or his moral conduct, for his 
wealth or his poverty, for his youth or his age; make war on him 
for the color of his hair, the 5 5 of his legs, or the shape of his 
nose; but let him alone about his religion; that is consecrated 
ground; that is a point on which the Constitution has refused to 
trust you with one particle of power; and wisely, too, for mortal 
men are not fit to be trusted with such power. They have never 
had it without abusing it grossly, 

* * * * * * * 

“The man who would enforce religious truth by P epo of 
any kind is not only cruel and inhuman but he is *a fool as gross 
as ever ignorance made drunk.’ He descends from his vantage 
ground, disgraces his cause as well as himself, and makes his ad- 
versaries hug their errors with more affection than ever. The 
logic of blood is just as powerful for the wrong as it is for the 
right, and Truth, in such a contest, is disarmed of her intrinsic and 
natural power. By a thousand arguments you can show that 
Christ was God and Mohammed an impostor; but the rack will 
prove as much for one as the other. It is possible to convert the 
most obstinate misbeliever by an a’ to his reason, but what 
progress will you make by burning his church? 

“The experiment has been carta, cM tried both ways, with 
what success you know very well. en the church had no 
sword but the sword of the Spirit, when her disciples knew noth- 
ing of persecution except what they suffered, her influence was 
irresistible. But on the evil day when she joined herself to politi- 
cal power her ‘invincible locks’ were shorn away and she was 
compassed round with danger and darkness, Christianity, like 
the oak, will thrive only in open air. It grows and flourishes, 
and strikes its roots deep into the earth, and stretches its branches 
to the skies, and s igna them over the plain, while the free winds 
are permitted to p y among its leaves and the sunshine of heaven 
to settle on its head. But it never was meant for a hot-house 
plant. It withers and dies when placed under the forcing glass 
and exposed to the stimulus of an artificial heat. 

»The author of the Christian system has lent no sanction to 
T deed of hatred or violence which has been done in his name. 
When the prophet Elijah came out from the cave and stood on the 
mountain there passed in succession an earthquake, a fire, anda 
mighty wind, but the Lord was not in either. After these had 
jer by there came a still, small voice, and Elijah knew that the 

ord was there, In the history of the Christian world we have 
seen the earthquake produced by the encounter of nation with 
nation, the fire of legal persecution, and windy storm of political 
disputation. Itn no inspired prophet to tell us that in none 
of these was there any sign of His presence who rules in justice 
and mercy. If Heis not heard in the still, small voice that speaks 
to the reason and the conscience, then are we without God in the 
world, and consequently without hope. 

** Let us not be self-complacent enough to suppose that we arein 
no danger of being tempted to repeat what others have done be- 
fore us. This age is wiser than former times. We know more; 
but I am not sure that we feel any better. American, Republican, 
Democratic nature is still human nature, and has its full share of 
old Adam. Everywhere and at all times the spirit of persecution 
is the most insidious as well as the most deadly foe to public tran- 
quillity, safety, and peace. It may steal imperceptibly over the 
popular heart at any moment, for its approaches are always noise- 

ess-and rapid. There is nothing less alarming in infancy, nor 
nothing more terrible in maturity. Its first whi i are as 
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gue and soft as the summer breeze; but its murmurs 
ouder and stronger and wilder, until you have it in the crash and 
roar of the tempest. The whole heavens may be darkened to- 


grow 


morrow by «cloud which to-day is not bigger than a man's hand. 
** Facilis descensus averni. If our judgments could once be ob- 
secured by a strong feeling of hatred and contempt for those who 
ess a false faith, how easy might it be to convince us that there 
is nothing either legaily or morally wrong in using our numerical 
ower to strip them of their share in the civil Government! We 
To that, and then come slander and insult of the injured party by 
way of excuse for the injury. Resistance—perhaps retaliation in 
some form or another—would almost certainly follow; and this 
would bean excuse for still further inflictions. The combat deep- 
ens every hour; our hatred grows stronger and more intense at 
tens stage of the contest, until we are completely blinded by it; 
ani — 
* Masterless on sways us to the 
Of what it —— — E 


The final issue would be the enactment of inhuman laws to 
suppress the religion of the mere d or else inhuman riot, blood- 
shod, Aa ri Lets in 2 of law. Lou Begins 
said Roger Williams to his opponents at Boston, *you begin by 
reviling your erring brethren; you will end by taking their lives, 
for you are on a path where there is no hiding place. He knew 
the philosophy of the subject exactly. It is idle folly to let loose 
the war dogs of religious bigotry, hiss them on their victims, and 
then expect them to be content with barking. It is their nature 
to tear the flesh and manglo the limbs and lap the lifeblood, and 
if you desire them not to do so, keep them chained up." 

** Besides this natural tendency of the passions, the reason of 
the thing is al er opposed to stopping after you begin. There 
is an argument in favor of killing heretics which you can never 
answer, except by totally denying all power to molest them. If 
it be our mission to propagate religious truth, as we understand 
it, by punishing those who refuse to m it, why do we trifie 
with the t work intrusted to our hands? If we are respon- 
sible for the faith of othersas well as our own, how dare we allow 
the God of the universe to be mocked and insulted by a false wor- 
ship? We know very well that such errors are not to be eradi- 
cated except by destroying all who believe them. Nothing but 
the most ough work will crush them out. If such be the 
service that God requires of us, let us perform it as men who 
' know that we are working under our great Taskmaster's eye. 
Subdue the sentiment that might make revolt against duty. 
Gird every man his sword upon his rent ag through the camp 
and slay every man his brother and his friend. Feed the eagles 
with the flesh of all who dare to misbelieve; give their roofs to 
the flames, and let not one stone of their churches remain upon 
another. This reasoning is perfectly sound, if you concede the 
premises. Once let go your hold upon the true doctrine of perfect 
equality, and logic, as well as passion, will carry you irresistibly 
to the other extreme. 


*'Thetendency of bigotry to run into wild extravagance is parti. 
accounted for by its singular gullibility, Its capacity — 
lowing falsehood is absolutely inn 

* 


Li a . $ e * 

“This evil spirit of persecutionis indeed very far from confining 
itself to the ignorant and depraved. It has often brutalized the 
kindliest natures, and under itsinfluence the man of genius drivels 
like an idiot. I think no one can read the writings of St. Francis 
Xavier without being touched by the deep tone of his pens 
E , yet he was the author of that diabolical invention, the Span- 

8 That Calvin was the profoundest thinker of his 
age everybody admits; to deny the sincerity of his devotion would 
be simply absurd; but his name is i rably linked with one of 
the foulest murders that ever blackened the face of the sky. Even 
the matchless intellect of Milton wassubdued to the service of the 
same demon. When all his faculties were roused in defense of 
free conscience, there was one class of his opponents that he gave 

without hesitation to the sword and the fago 

ish conceived all the glories of the Paradise Lost had no drop 

of pity in it for the sufferings of the Irish. The loftiest hymn of 

his praise was sung to the man who carried the ‘curse of Crom- 
' through that devoted island. 

It not only nourishes those violent passions which lead to blood- 
shed and tyranny; it is almost equally objectionable for its meaner 
vices of treachery and fraud. It seldom approaches you in fair 
hostility, with its weapon drawn and its visor up; it hides its 
hideous face under some ) parent disguise, and surrounds itself 
with all the machinery of false pretenses. It takes its adversary 
by the beard and affectionately inquires, ‘ Art thou in health, my 
brother? while it stabs him under the fifth rib. Charles IX in- 
vited the leading Protestants of his Kingdom to a royal wedding, 
and took such order for their entertainment during the night that 
their and lifeless bodies were scattered next morning 
through the streets of Paris. This and other outrages were 
committed on the absurd allegation that Protestants were not, 
and could not be, faithful subjects or sound in their private 
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morals. The statesmen of England, meanwhile, with a disregard 
of truth equally base, made the same accusation against Catho- 
lics, and on that hypocritical pretense compelled them, for more 
than a century, to groan under oppression compared to which the 
bondage of Egypt was mild and merciful. 

“ It engenders dissimulation of another kind. It pays an enor- 
mous premium for hypocrisy and crushes out all independence 
and truth from the hearts of the people. Sincerity, even when it 
clings to an erroneous faith, is the first of virtues. But the brave, 
true men, who would rather suffer than belie their honest convic- 
tions, are hunted down and sent to the stake, or at least are bau- 
ished in disgrace from the public councils, while the knave or the 
coward, whois willing to profess whatever creed is safe or profita- 
ble, is rewarded for his baseness with influence, power, and place. 
Bigotry applies an infallible test to the merits of men. With un- 
erring certainty she divides the chaff from the wheat, but the 
wheat she condemns to the unquenchable fire of her hatred, while 
the chaff is carefully stored away in her garner. Therefore it is 
that, when bigotry reigns, the public service is always crowded 
with the worst men. 3 an unpopular religion is 
easily simulated. When you e that a virtue, the infidel and 
the ribald scorner can be as virtuous as anybody. When that 
becomes a passport to the 55 the state will be served, 
not by religious men, but by * ling wolves, whose gospel is 
their maw.' 

It is useless to describe any further the features of this mon- 
strous demon. It is the Moloch of the earth, who sits on his 
shrine up to the ears in blood and compels the children of men 
to pass through fire to his grim idol.’ It corrupts the morals, it 
pollutes the religion, it endangers the safety of any people who 
permit it to gain a foothold among them. 

But we may safely felicitate ourselves u one thing. Our 
establishment of perfect religious liberty uality has not only 
given happiness and peace to ourselves, but it revolutionized 
the sentiments of the Christian world. We have led the grandest 
reform that has ever been seen since the days of the Apostles. Eng- 
land, under the admitted influence of our example, has in a great 
measure knocked away the shackles from the minds of her peo- 
ple. She has removed one gon: disability after another, until 
at last she welcomes men of every creed to her service. A Jew is 
sheriff of London, Catholics sit in her Parliament, and a Presby- 
terian was, not long azo, at the head of her cabinet. 

France has made a progress still greater. No one there thinks 
of excluding a man from office on account of his religion. For 
many years the prime minister, who mainly wielded the power 
and patronage of the kingdom, was the zealous defender of a creed 
which the king and four-fifths of the people rejected. Even the 
fund raised by taxation for purposes of religious instruction is 
distributed to preachers of the Protestant as well as the Catholic 
faith. In those parts of Germany where the religious wars were 
conducted with the greatest ferocity the Catholic and the Protes- 
tant sit side by side at the same council board and even worship 
alternately in the same churches. The inquisition has been abol- 
ished in Spain and autos-da-fé are heard of no longer in Portugal. 
Each Government in Europe still supports what it chooses to call 
the national faith, but offenses against the religion of the State are 
nowhere visited with those cruel and sanguinary punishments 
which used to disgrace the Christian name. The great light of 
religious freedom, which was seen at first only from the mountain 
ranges of the intellectual world, has already illumined the hill- 
sides and promises soon to expel the deep darkness from the lowest 
valleys. y the time be speeded when the whole earth shall be 
bathed in its radiance! 

That America should now give up the proud position she occu- 
pies in the front of the world’s great march, skulk back like 
a recreant into the rear, is a thought which can not enter an Amer- 
ican mind without causing a blush of insupportable shame. She 
stands pode to this principle in the face of the world; she has 
solemmly devoted herself to its uw CR she has deliberately 

romised it—not only to her own. people, but to all others who 
should fly to her for protection—and, if she breaks her faith, it will 
be such perfidy as never blackened the brow of any power before. 

“To avert a calamity so grievous, and to prevent a disgrace 
so indelible the country looks to her educated men. un- 
broken and uncorrupted heart of the people will be always with 
you on the right side. But you are the ae of freedom, 
and it is your special duty to carry her oriflamb in the van of 
every battle. Perhaps no gerous service will be needed soon. 
You may safely sit still while your enemies merely talk against 
the equal rights of all the people. But if at any time hereafter, 
during the long lives which I hope you will all enjoy, some great 


combination should arise to stir up the bitter waters of sectarian 


strife, and to marshal ignorance, prejudice, and selfishness into a 
body compact enough to endanger the bulwarks of the Constitu- 
tion, then let your stream out upon the wind.” 

* * * Then stand you up, 

Shielded, and helmed, and weaponed with the truth, 

And drive before you into uttermost shame 

Those recreant caltiffs. 
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Retirement of the Treasury Notes and the Free Coinage of 
Silver. 


SPEEOH 
HON. CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 13, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union,and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the 
coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 


Mr. SWANSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: There are two propositions pending before us for 
acceptance or rejection. "The first Lir dager is the one passed 
by this Republican House last December, authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Tr to sell $500,000,000 of 3 per cent bonds, with 
which to redeem the outstanding Treasury notes, impound 
them in the Treasury, and thus contract the currency of this 
country to that extent. 

When this proposal was first before the House I earnestly 
opposed itin a speech, and did my utmost to defeat it. I then 
pointed out that if this bill should ever become law, and the cur 
rency should be contracted to the extent designed, the actual 
money in circulation among the ple would be less than half 
the annual taxes collected from them, less than half the annual 
interest paid, and would not be one-fortieth of the aggregate 
indebtedness of this country; yet this House, with its immense 


Republican majority, by a large majority vote passed this bill to 


destroy this vast amount of mone: t had been preserved to the 
people by a Democratic House of Representatives. 

This bill went to the Senate and there the Democratic Senators, 
led by Senator Jones of Arkansas, aided by a few Republican 
and Populist Senators, defeated that iniquitous measure and sub- 
stituted in its place a free-coinage bill, which that sterling Dem- 
ocrat from Georgia, Judge Crisp, now proposes that this House 
shall adopt instead of the bill it formerly passed. 

'Thus dus two measures embody clearly and distinctly the 
two ideas s gling for supremacy in our financial system. 

The pro to sell bonds and to retire the Treasury notes, or 
green backs, is the n relief offered by the gold monometallist to 
remedy the present distressed situation, I am unalterably op- 
poea to this. In the last Democratic House, when the friends of 

© present Administration sought to have a bill similar to this 
passed and the vast amount of paper money destroyed, I earnestly 
spoke and voted against it. I am glad to say that the bill prac- 
tically similar to this was defeated in the Democratic House by a 
large majority. 

This bill, indorsed nearly unanimously by the tremendous Re- 
publican majority in this House, commits this party in the future, 
without doubt and without question, to the maintenance of the 
gold standard in this country. 

The Republican majority in this House exceeds 100, and the 
proposal for free coinage will be defeated by a vote equal to that 


ority. 

e Republican rty during the last canvass denounced the 
resent Administration for seinas ponds, and yet its first advent 
power is marked by passing in this House, and insisting upon its 
enactment into law, a proposition to sell $500,000,000 of bonds and 
theretirement from circulation of thatamountofmoney. TheRe- 
publican policy, as here disclosed, shows a complete alliance with 
the gold monometallists of this poene It showsthat the Repub- 
lican party still adheres to the financial teachings of Senator JOHN 
SHERMAN, who in 1878 demonetized silver without cause, without 
excuse, and when it was at a premium over gold of 3 per cent. It 
shows that this party's policy is a contraction and not an expan- 
sion of the currency. It proves to the country what I have always 
known, that the party that wantonly destroyed silver will never 

consent to its rehabilitation. 

In the future no one need be deceived. If he believes in and 
desires the remonetization of silver, he must vote for and form 
alliances with a party different from the Republican party. 

I shall not go over the ground that I did in my former speeches 
and point out the great disasters that must and will inevitably 
follow if this Republican measure becomes law and one-third of 
the legal-tender money of our country be destroyed withont sub- 
stituting anything in its place. In them I have pointed out how 
this would be followed by further stagnation in business and by 
a further fall in the prices of all products and property. 

These two measures, as I have said, present clearly the two 
methods existing for the settling of our cial troubles, One 
isthe solution offered by the single-standard gold man, and the 


other is the solution offered by those who believe in bimetallism. 
The solution of the gold man, clearly stated, is: We have a cur- 
rency of about $500,000,000 of Treasury notes, about $210,000,000 
of national-bank notes, and about 425,000,000 of standard silver 
dollars, with only about $609.000,000 of gold. They claim that all 
this currency is kept incirculation and at par by being practicall 
redeemed in gold. They claim that there is a ‘‘ want of confi- 
dence” in our ability to redeem this in gold, and that ** to restore 
this confidence" we should destroy or retire all of our Tre: 
notes. To retire these Treasury notes they propose to sell bon 
either for them or for gold with which to redeem them. When 
redeemed they propose that the Treasury notes shall be either 
destroyed or locked up in the Treasury and kept out of circulation. 

That this is their solution is shown by the recent sale of bonds 
and by the present proposition. When the Treasury notes have 
been destroyed, they propose to destroy the 425,000,000 of stand- 
ard silver dollars in circulation. They claim that this is only fiat 
money, and that all fiat money should be retired. "Their determi- 
nation to destroy this large amount in silver dollars is clearly 
shown by the veto of the bill directing the coinage of the silver 
bullion in the Treasury, and the refusal of this single gold stand- 
ard Republican House to permit us ever to vote on that proposition. 

They are opposed to repealing the tax on State banks and giving 
us a local currency to supplement our national currency. This 
was disclosed when the vote was taken upon this question in the 
last Congress, when every single gold standard member, whether 
Democrat or Republican, voted against it. 

Their determination is to destroy all the legal-tender money in 
the country except gold and national-bank notes redeemable in 
gold. They claim that when this is done, while the currency will 
be peeti contracted, yet confidence and credit will be restored. 
This is the entire relief offered by them to remove the present 
difficulties and bring back to the country the general diffusion of 
wealth and of prosperity. 

I believe these remedies will but intensify and make greater the 
evils and distress which overshadow us to-day. A 

The “want of confidence" in our country to-day is not a want 
of confidence in our currency, but a want of confidence in the 
solvency and ability of the producing classes to meet their obliga- 
tions. 

I have yet to see a person who, when he refused another credit, 
debated in his mind whether the person would pay him in silver, 
gold, or greenbacks. The question in his mind is whether the 
person will be able to pay him at all. The want of confidence, if 
it exists, is because he is afraid the person could not pay in any 
kind of currency. 

This want of confidence in the ability of the debtor to pay will 
he greatly increased if the single gold standard men should suc- 

in reducing by more than half what can be used in payments, 
Activity in business, credit, confidence, and prosperity can not be 
revived until the value of all products and property is restored. 
People will not trade nor buy on a declining market. A person 
will not buy goods on Monday when he expects they will be lower 
on Friday. A man will not purchase a lot, house, or farm this 
year when he sees them declining in value, as he expects to be able 
to do so for less the next year. Thus a declining market means 
losses, stagnation in business, and a paralysis of all activity. 

Falling prices also create distrust among creditors, and hence, 
a collection of their debts. A creditor will not extend time toa 
debtor when he perceives the property ves which he depends for 
payment each year lesseningin value. Thus falling prices neces- 
sarily create a liquidation of all debts. 

The egate minimum indebtedness of this country in 1890 
amounted to $20,227,170,546. The collection of this vast indebted- 
ness is proceeding not from any want of confidence in our currency, 
but from a want of confidence in the security and value of the 
property pledged for its payment. The truth of this is witnessed 
each day. 

A Hank loans money to a man of large business and great prop- 
erty. At the time of the loan the value of the property was far 
in excess of the amount loaned. The bank, seeing the t de- 
preciation in property, refuses to extend the loan, forces collection, 
sells the por a greatly reduced price, and the man who was 
rich finds himself b pt in the shrinkage of values. 

Let us trace business in its actual ramifications and see if the 
sources of the present troubles do not arise from the low price of 
all products and E 

A bank in New York loans money to a country bank. That 
bank, at a greater rate of interest, loans it to merchants and 
business men. These buy or manufacture goods which they sell 
to farmers or the producing classes. The wheat, corn, oats, to- 
bacco, hay, horses, and cattle raised by them sell so low that they 
are unable to pay the merchantormanufacturer. Themerchants 
and manufacturers, not being paid, are unable to pay the bank 
from which they borrowed. This bank, not having its outstand- 
ing notes paid, is unable to meet its own notes with the New York 
bank, The bank in New York, knowing the conditions, becomes 


. 
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uneasy. It forces the country bank to settle. 
the merchants and manufacturers to settle, who in turn force the 


This in turn forces 


farmer. The farmer, having disposed of his crop for less than cost 
of pepe di is compelled to have his farm and other property 
sold to pay his indebtedness. The value of his crops having been 
greatly reduced, his land and property engaged in the business 
are correspondingly reduced. us the sale, when made, fails to 

y the merchant; the merchant, being unpaid, can not pay the 
boone bank, and this bank can not pay its depositors or the New 
York bank. Thus we have a bankrupt farmer, a failed merchant, 
a broken manufacturer, unemployed laborers, and a s nded 
bank, with all its evils and losses. Hundreds of cases like this 
have occurred and continue to occur. 

The single gold standard man is blind enough to tell you that 
all this arises from a lack of confidence in our currency, resulting 
from the greenbacks in circulation. His remedy is to contract 
the currency, and further lower the prices of ucts and 
property. is remedy is as stupid as the old blood-letting proc- 
ess in medicine, which, when a patient was dying for want of 


blood, the ignorant doctors would bleed him. It is said that 
George Washington was killed by this 5 It seems astrange 
fate that the country of which he was the father should now suffer 


from the same pernicious mistake. 

It is evident to any thoughtful and reasoning mind that these 
deplorable conditions arise from the great, unnatural fall in the 
prices of all products, and that if the prices of them continue to 

ine these evils will be greatly increased. Relief from these 
ruinous conditions will not come until we witness an advance in 
the prices of products and of property. - 

David Hume, the noted philosopher and historian, long ago said: 

ce; labor H 
M M NE 


mes more ente 
an and even the farmer follows his plow with greater alacrity and 
attention. prices fall the poverty, begging, and sloth that must ensue are 
easily foreseen. 

What occasioned this present great fall in prices was the cause 
of our existing troubles. Whatever will restore these prices will 
remove debt, will revive credit and confidence, give Fass dried 
to labor, bring back business activity and enterprise, and bless 
the land with plenty and prosperity. 

We who advocate bimetallism—thatis,the free and unlimited 
coinage of both gold and silver at the mints at a fixed ratio—be- 
lieve that the great fall in prices results from the demonetization 
of silver and the adoption of gold alone as the standard of value. 
We believe that, this being the cause, prices will be enhanced or 
restored when we remonetize silver and let our standard of value 
rest, as formerly, upon both gold and silver. We claim that the 
yalue of eve ing is regulated by the great law of supply and 
demand. That this great and universal law of supply and demand 
p the value of money when exchanged for commodities. 

eclaim that as society has progressed, wealth increased, com- 
merce enlarged, and tremendous new enterprises been undertaken, 
taxes, interest, and all fixed charges been augmented, the de- 
mand for money has become greater; that while the demand for 
money has greatly increased, yet the supply of it has been reduced 
half ies 1873, when silver was demonetized and gold made the 
standard of value or money of final payment; that the demand 
for money of final payment having increased and the supply les- 
sened by half, the value of things exchanged for it, or measured 
by it, must necessarily be gly. 

Thus the natural result of destroying half of the money of the 
world would be to greatly appreciate the value of the remaining 
half and reduce to that extent the value of all products and prop- 

exhanged for or measured by it. : 
ohn Locke, the greatest of English thinkers, many years 
ago said: 

For the value of money, in general, is the quantity of all the money in the 
world in proportion to all the trade. 

This is a profound truth and but emphasizes what I here insist 
upon, that as our trade has wonde y in since 1873 and 
as one-half of our primary money was then destroyed, the result 
has been to double the price of gold, and hence reduce by half the 
value of everything sold for gold. 

John Stuart Mill , the great thinker and writer upon this ques- 
tion, has well said: 

That an increase in the quantity of money raises prices and a diminution 
lowers them, is the most elementary proposition in the theory of coinage, 
and without it we should have no key to any of the others. 

This self-evident truth must show that the destruction of half 
of the money of the world must result in an equal reduction in 
the price of all commodities. : k 

is vital truth was recognized by the fathers of this Republic 
when our Government was Ps aeree > 

Alexander Hamilton, in his famous report of 1791, said: 


To ul the of eith tal as money is to abridge the tity of cir- 
ann use er me ney, ridge quan: y ora 


reduced correspondingl 


culating medium and is liable to all the 
parison of the benefits of a full with a scanty circula 


‘tigation o 


The immortal Jefferson, who had the interest of the ple at 
heart more than any American leader and who was the father of 
oe Veet party, in February, 1792, in a letter to Hamilton, 
said: 


I concur with you that the unit must stand on both metals. 


Istand here to-day as a Democrat, receiving my inspiration from 
Jefferson and not from the latter-day saints of the party, and re- 
peat that the unit of value must stand on both metals.” That 
is Democracy. "That is bimetallism. 

In 1852 R. M. T. Hunter, one of the most talented and distin- 
guished sons of Virginia, in a report made to the Senate as chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance, said: 

But the mischief would be great, indeed, if all the world were to adopt but 
one of the precious me as the standard of value. To adopt gold alone 
would diminish the specie currency more than half, and the reduction the 
other way, should silver be taken as the only standard, would be large enough 
to prov bighi disastrous to the human race. We require, then, for this 
reason, the double standard of gold and silver, but above all do we require 
both to counteract the tendency of the specie standard to contract under the 
vast increase of the value of the property of the world. 

Thus forty-two years ago, when we had the double standard 
and were blessed with unexampled prosperity and progress, this 
wisestatesman and sage of Virginia prophesied the great mis- 
chief and evils which would inevitably follow if we should ever 
adopt but one metal as our standard of value. The Republican 
party in 1873 did just what this wise Democrat had over twenty 
years before warned them against. The debt, the misery, the 
failures, the stagnation in business, the unemployed labor, the 
low price of all products and property, and the scarcity of money 
bear evidence to-day of the complete fulfillment of this predic- 
tion. Thus we can trace back, clearly and distinctly, our present 
distress to the existence of the gold standard. Relief can not and 
will not come until we abandon this and again put our standard 
of value be both gold and silver. But I will not stop the inves- 
this question here. 

I have even that the present ruinous conditions result from 
the prevalence of this great fallin the price of everything and 
that relief will only come from a rise in prices. 

I will now investigate the history of the rise and fallin the price 
of commodities, so that we can also ascertain the cause of the 
present low prices by historical data. 

The London Economist, a paper of world-wide fame for ability 
and statistical knowledge, has compiled the average prices of 22 
leading commodities on the 1st of Jantary of each year from the 
year 1845, which is very instructive and significant. This com- 
pilation shows that the price of these 22 leading commodities in- 
creased in value from 1845 to 1873 and that from 1873 to the 1st of 
January, 1892, they had fallen about 83 per cent. 

Augustus Sauerbeck, of the London Statistical Society, a man 
of eminence and ability, has investigated the prices of 45 leading 
and representative commodities on the London market, with the 
same astounding results, that the average price of these gradually 
increased until 1873, when the increase ceased and a decline com- 
menced, which amounted, with the 45 commodities, to about 34 
per cent in 1892. 

Dr. Soetbeer, statistician for Hamburg, Germany, and a famous 
economic authority, compiled the prices of 100 leading articles on 
the Hamburg market and 14 of British exports with the same as- 
tounding result, that commencing with 1873 the average price of 
these gradually declined, until in 1891 their decline amounted 
to 22 per cent. 

In 1891 a committee of the United States Senate investigated the 
prices in this country of 223 articles, and in a report to Congress 
shows thas since 1873 the average price of these has declined 28 

r cent. 

In 1872 the price of wheat was $1.24 per bushel; in 1894 it was 
49 cents per bushel. In 1873 the price of cotton was 20.14 cents 
per pound; in 1894 it was 6.94 cents per pound. 

Statistics will exhibit the same great fall in the price of tobacco, 
corn, oats, cattle, and horses, as well as in other commodities. 
These statistics are undisputed even ei Mw gold monometallists. 
They are gathered from sources so reliable, presented by men of 
such reputation and authority, so in accord with our own knowl- 
edge and experience, that they can not and will not be denied. 
Theyall agree in onething—that, commencing with the year 1873, 
the world over, prices have fearfully declined. Consequently it 
is evident that at that time something must have occu to 
occasion a condition so world-wide. i 

We examine and we find that in 1872 Norway and Sweden sub- 
stituted the gold standard for the silver standard. We find that 
in 1873 the United States abandoned the double standard of gold 
and silver and adopted the single gold standard. We find that 
the same year Germany went from the silver standard to the sin- 
gle gold standard. We find that in a very short time after Ger- 
many does this France and the Latin Union suspend the free 
coinage of silver and substitute the gold standard. Thus about 
this time occurred a convulsion in the financial world surpassing 
any which ever transpired in thephysical world. The great com- 
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mercial nations of the world at this time went from the double 
standard of value to the single gold standard. 

It is impossible to point out anything else that happened at this 
time to precipitate a fall in prices. 

Why should prices be on an ascending plane until 1873 and then 
suddenly take a declining plane, which becomes greater each 
year? ere were no great inventions in that year to cheapen 
production and hence to reduce prices. That year marked no 
overproduction so as to account for the sudden change. 

Any thoughtful mind, bent upon the ascertainment of the truth, 
must be convinced beyond doubt that the low prices the world 
over, commencing with the demonetization of silver, must have 
been caused by that and nothing else. 

I have proven that all the acorpieg authorities upon financial 
questions aaroo that when you lessen the amount of pri 
money you lower the price of everything exchanged for money. 
I have shown that the wisest of statesmen and thinkers years be- 
fore prophesied that if the world should ever discard either of the 
two money metals and adopt only one lower prices would result 
and the very disastrous conditions that now confront us would 
inevitably come, I have traced from facts and statistics, undis- 
puted by anyone, that the fall in prre commenced, as foretold, 
precisely at the time that the world destroyed silver as one of the 
money metals, Can ar; ents or facts be more conclusive? I 
have shown that this fall in prices commenced in 1873, and re- 
sulted from demonetizing silver and destroying its monetary func- 
tions. Thus the proper relief from the present distress is plain 
and unmistakable, 

The relief which will restore prices, revive business, encourage 
industries, inspire confidence, give employment to labor, and pay 
debts is the restoration of silyer as one of the money metals, as it 
existed prior to 1873. 

We must right the crime of that year. We must leave the dark- 
ness in which we are now groping and return to the light and 
sunshine we then left. 

We do not know where this new d e on the gold standard 
will take us. We do not even know that prices have touched the 
bottom. We have no experience behind us to tell us what will be 
the ultimate effect of the gold standard. The world never tried 
the gold standard prior to 1873. Since its adoption, in fallin 
prices, in ha vast 5 3 m the numerous an 
immense ures, in the frequent and great panics, in paralyzed 
business, in the mistrust and wretchedness which overshadow 
the country, we witness its ruinous effects. 

Iam no alarmist, but thought and reflection teach me that if 
the gold standard is to be permanently maintained and the poli- 
cies and desi of its advocates, as here disclosed, to be carried 
out that we will witness a yet greater fall in the prices of all com- 
modities, and a further shrinkage in all values, with their attend- 
antevils. Itisinevitable. 

We have just completed a reassessment of the land in my home 
county, Pittsylvania, and in the city of Danville, situated therein. 
The lessons taught by it are significant. It presents how fright- 
fully the gold standard is shrinking the value of lands. In 1890 
the real estate in Pittsylvania County was assessed at $4,012,464. 
In 1895 the assessment amounted to only $3,115,938, being $846,526 
less in 1895 than in 1890. With all the buildings and improve- 
ments put upon the lands their value was reduced in five years 
over 20 per cent. The supply of land did not increase during the 
five years, while the demand did on account of increased popula- 
tion. Thus, under natural conditions, we should have expected 
an increase instead of a decrease in its value from 1890 to 1895. 
The lands there wil now scarcely bring half as much as they 
would prior to the demonetization of silver. 

The assessment for the city of Danville presents the same re- 
markable conditions. In 1890 the real estate assessed in Danville 
amounted to $5,170,928. In 1895 it amounted to only $4,650,406, 
being a reduction of $520,522. Hereis a city with great improve- 
ments and buildings during this time, with increased population, 
yet, ponding ail these, a reduction in five years of over half a 
million of dollars in real estate values. 

When we ponder these startling figures, we can readily under- 
stand how farmers and business men who were formerly pror 
perons and rich find themselves bankruptandimpoverished. They 

ave been ruined not by any fault of their own, but by the shrink- 
age in the value of their property. This shrinkage continues 
under this single gold stan „and no one knows when it will 


cease. 

The world’s supply of gold is too small to give value to its im- 
mense amount of property. Each year witnesses a greater strug- 
gio tor = possession, and hence a greater sacrifice of property to 
0 it. 

The only way to remove the present evils and prevent the 
greater ones which await us is to again give silver the right of free 
and unlimited coinage at the mints. 

This is the relief proposed by us in opposition to the Republican 
measure to sell five hundred millions of bonds and retire that 


XXVIII——17 


amount of paper money. We are prepared to ap 
upon the two methods of relief here presen 

e gold monometallist can not deceive the people by a pre- 

tended friendship for silver in advocating an international agree- 

ment. There is not the remotest chance of an international 


to the coun- 


a ment. The last hopes of one have . We were 
told to wait only until Lord Salisbury and the Tory party of Eng- 
land should come into power and soon an agreement would be 
reached. They have attained power by an immense majority and 
have distinctly stated that England has no intention of changin 
her present gold standard or entering into any e 
ment for the coi of silver. France and Germany have 
8 that they would be parties to no agreement with- 
out England. Thus there is no hope for any international -— 
ment. It is useless to discuss an international agreement which 
will never come. The people who advocate delaying action u 
the silver question until an international agreement can be reached 
are not friendly to silver and only ind in it to delay action by 
creating hopes which will never be realized. The le of the 
United States must continue the present gold stan or must 
alone adopt the double standard of gold and silver, This is plain 
and clear. It is an issue which must be met, and which poli- 
ticians may try but mer can not dodgenor deceive the people upon. 

If one favors the gold standard then he must approve the recent 
sales of bonds, the present Republican measure to sell $500,000,- 
000 worth of bonds to retire that amount of paper money, and . 
finally to destroy all the standard silverdollars. If the gold stand- 
ard is to be maintained all of this will inevitably follow. It can 
not and will not be prevented. If one is opposed to all this and 
believes that it will bring disaster and not relief, then he should 
advocate that the United States should again reopen its mints to 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver and again make silver 
money of primary payment. 

I believe this. Iam opposed to any sale of bonds. Iam op- 
poi to retiring the greenbacks and contracting the currency; I 

lieve that the coin notes should be redeemed in either gold or 
silver, at the option of the Government and not of the holder, I 
believe that a continuance of the pora standard will precipitate a 
continued and a frightful fall in the prices of all commodities. I 
believe that it has more than doubled all debts, taxes, interest, 
and fixed c es. I believe that when our mints are opened to 
silver prices will advance and the present troubles will disappear. 

Being convinced that there is no chance for an international 
agreement, I am prepared to vote for thiscountry at once to resume 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

No evils which the distorted imaginations of those who oppose 
this have presented can equal those which I am convin will 
come if we continue the single gold standard. 

Iam convinced that the United States is able to do this and 
maintain all the silver coined at a parity with gold. I believe 
that when this is done silver bullion will rise in value until it is 
worth the coinage value. Every silver dollar coined to-day is at 
par with gold. It is only the uncoined silver that is not at par. 
All that will be coined at our mints and be made a legal tender 
will circulate at with gold. We have e ience in the past 
that should convince us that the United States is able to do this. 

France, from 1803 to 1873, by having her mints open to the free 
coinage of both gold and silver at the ratio of 154 to 1, maintained 
that parity between them the world over. She was able to do 
this ite the great disparity existing during tbat time in the 
production and quantity of gold and silver. We to-day are more 
prepared to do this than was France when she maintained it. 

Statistics in 1870 show that France had about 10 per cent of the 
—— and exports of the world. In 1889 the United States 
had nearly 10 per cent of the imports and exports of the world. 
Mulhall, the world’s greatest statistician, shows that the produc- 
tive power of the United States is three times as great as was that 
of France in 1870 in proportion to the rest of the world. In 1870 
France furnished less than 12 per cent of the world’s great agri- 
cultural products, while to-day we furnish about 20 per cent of 
the world’s supply. France in 1870 produced about 13 per cent 
of the world’s manufactures, and the United States y fur- 
nishes almost 31 per cent of the world’s entire product. In 1870 
France had about 72 per cent of the world’s railway mileage, 
while the United States now has about 44 per cent of the world's 
entire mileage. In 1870 France's banking power in comparison 
with that of the world was 4 per cent, and the United States to- 
day has 32 per cent of that of the world. In internal commerce 
and business we greatly exceed the proportion that was then 
possessed by France. Our wealth to-day in comparison with that 
of the world far exceeds what France's was in comparison with 
that of the world in 1870. Thus, by whatever test measured, the 
United States is able to do more than France did at that time, 
Yet from 1803 to 1873 France was able to maintain the parity be- - 
tween gold and silver the world over at the ratio of 154 to 1. 
She did this despite the fact that at that time the average num- 
ber of ounces of silver in the world was thirty times as great as the 
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number of ouncesof gold. To-daythe number of ouncesof 
silver in the world is about sixteen times as great as the number 
_of ounces of gold—the ratio at which we propose to resume coin- 
oinage as proposed the United States, with 


g . Thus to resume coi 
‘Bil its greater ability and power, would only have to do half as 
‘much ce accomplished for seventy years. Thereshould be 
,no question that we can do this. Weare safe in making the ven- 
‘tare. Success will crown our efforts. All we need is the courage 
and the resolution to establish our own financial system, suited to 
our wants and needs, I am convinced by thought and study that 
the United States is mae d able to resume the coinage of silver 
and maintain its parity. Lam convinced that when this is done 


prices will be res and general prosperity and ess will 
return. Iam convinced that the paths that the single gold stand- 
ard men are trying to entice us into will but carry us further 


into the night of darkness and plunge us deeper into the abyss of 
sorrow and distress, 

Mr. Chairman, this great issue is now before the American people 
and they are stirred upon it as they were never stirred before. 
They recognize the vast importance and the far-reaching conse- 
quences which will result from the proper settlement of this vital 

uestion. 
» The coming great conflict, which will be fought to the finish, is 
the battle of the standards. The people have become tired of the 
miserable makeshifts and the temporary policies which the poli- 
ticians have devised to avoid the settlement of this great question. 
The people can be no longer deceived. , 

The t masses of the people are convinced that the continu- 
ance of the standard only benefits the capitalists and money 
lenders and is destructive of the interests of the laborer, farmer, 
merchant, and the business man. Politicians may try, but they 
can not create false issues. Issues exist in the condition and in 


the minds of the people, and they must be met. This great prob- 
lem can not be aside. Each year it rises into more and 
more im ce, 


portan 
The intense struggle of the people for this reform is but a su- 
preme effort on their part to release themselves from the greed, 
avarice, and domination of the moneyed classes. F 
The boast of the Democracy in the years of its history has 
been that it is the party of the common le; that it is the cham- 
pion of the rights of the toiling laboring masses. It has never 
espoused the cause of classes seeking to enrich themselves by 
depredation upon the masses. Itis too late for it to do so now. 
It can not climb upon the gold-standard platform without tres- 
i ne upon ground long since occupied by and belonging to the 
u oon arty. 
he issue E clear, The duty of Democracy is plain. It should 
make common cause with the people, remain true to its traditions 
nnd history, and the country back to that system and to 
those principles which our fathers founded and which gave us 
t prosperity and wealth, and the departüre from which has 
oue us to our present woes and distresses. [Applause.] 


War in Cuba. 


SPEECH 


HON. WM. €. ARNOLD. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 2, 1896. 
The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 
“ Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That in 


the on a state of public war exists in Cuba, the es to 
w are entitled to belligerent rights. and the United States should ob- 


permanent solution of th test equal in the interest of Spain, eer —— 
solu of the con y e 

of Cuba, and other nations, would be in the esta tof a government 
by the of the [o ba, it is the sense the Gov- 


rro een 
DUM IM Bonga poor E M E ees abet apie E Coins: EK 
een wo e present war is entailing such losses upon 
le of the United States that Congress is of E 
tervi 


on that the Government 
of United States should be to pro the legitimate interests 
of Americans by in! ention, if necessary 
A 5 3 Said: 5 
. SPEAKER: Being earty sym: y e spirit of the 
- resolutions which have been submitted t to the House by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, Mr. Hirt, as a sub- 


pone for e keel Br ee dri v Senate, with reference 
a on of belligeren e 
United States to the people 


Government of the 


of Cuba, who have maintained for the 


past year and who are at the t moment inamanly 
struggle to throw ihe yoke of Spain from off their necks and en- 
joy the blessings of a free and liberty-loving people, I gladly 
avail myself of the privilege accorded members of this House to 
submit a few remarks as to why, in my opinion, the subject-mat- 
teras contained in this substitute should become the expressed 
— of the pe pb of one 3 zx — 

. Speaker, while it migh urged on the part of well-mean- 
ing members of this House that a policy of nonintervention be- 
tween the contending forces on the part of the Government of the 
United States is the safest policy to pursue, yet there are certain 
circumstances in connection with this warfare between Cuba and 
em that would make itseem almost criminal to keep silent 
when liberty is being assassinated at our very doors. History 
furnishes abundant precedents for this step, and we only need 
refer to the act of in itself, which was swift to recognize the 
late Southern Confederacy. But, Mr. Speaker, I would not favor 
the adoption of this substitute in a narrow spirit of retaliation, 
but upon the high, broad, and sacred ground of humanity. 

Gentlemen may say that by provision of international law we 
can not ize the i of the Cuban patriots. Ideny 
it; and not having the time to refer to ‘‘ case law,” or precedents, 
I will content myself with the proposition that any so-called law 
which does not rest on the broad foundation of right, justice, and 
humanity has not and can not have the force of law. e Cubans 
for a long time have been surprisingly successful against the com- 
bined naval and military forces qm gres They have in the field 
MAT a er is of men than 2 buy 3 d ps 
rec y foreign powers, an are y en in the 
same kind of a struggle for theirrights and liberties. 'They are 
absolute masters of ped d large, if not the greater, part of the 
island, and have organi a „ i , itis true, 
but necessarily so—and have appointed ministers with authority 
to treat with foreign nations. t more will we ask? Shall we 
Misa d the soldiers of Spain are exterminated or driven into 

e sea 

Again, the allegation of Spain that the insurgents are only & 
88 or guerrillas, and that a vast majority of the inhabi- 
tants of Cuba are loyal to the Spanish Government, can not be 
true, else why should Spain send thousands and tens of thousands 
of troops to the island? 

But, Mr. Speaker, what does our neglect and failure to recog- 
nize as belligerents mean? It means that Spain can purchase of 
us any and all munitions of war, but Cuba can not have a musket 
or a cartridge; it means that if Cuba should obtain armed vessels 
and send them ont on the high seas to attack the Spanish marines 
they would be adjudged pirates, and would have no protection or 
right of asylum in our ports; it means that every Cuban insurgent 
captured in battle will not be treated as a “ prisoner of war," but 
will be killed by the edict of a Spanish court-martial; it means 
that the recall of that humane Spanish general, Campos, and the 
appointment in his stead of one Weyler, is to be followed by sav- 
agery and murder, as certainly indicated by Weyler's orders al- 
ready published; and it means that the bright pages of the history 
of civilization of the nineteenth century blackened by 
deeds dark as any that have ever di the history of human 
government. And for this accomplishment the Spanish Govern- 
ment is most competent and eager. The gross illiteracy and dense 


ignorance and brutish sa of a very large majority of her 
people make her indeed the y of Western Europe, and Spai 

is the only country on the globe claiming civilization whose 
morals, habits, and aspirations have remained d through- 


erty has with * lips 
and by tradition, history, 
tain degree, is the protector and keeper of their brethren, and this 
nation is to-day—let Spain and England know it—the natural 
guardian of the rights and liberties of every nation and every 
people on this continent. 

Cuba should be and will be free; she will not always submit to 
the gross injustice and tyranny of Spain. Though terrible the 
travail, liberty will be the offspring of tyranny. It will not be 
the policy of the United States to make war on Spain to capture 
Cuba. England (which now strongly advises us and other na- 
tions to refuse recognition), with its usual greed, captured Habana 
in 1762, together with about $4,000,000, and only surrendered itin 
exchange for Florida. But, as I have said, this is not our policy, 
though the manifest destiny of the Pearl of the Antilles" is a 
place in our crown. 

From the daysof the ‘‘ Black Eagle,” in 1829, down to this time, 
not twenty-five, not twenty, years have elapsed in which an ef- 
fort has not been made by the Cubans forfreedom. ‘The torch of 
3 lighted, never ceases to burn, and Cuba will yet be 


x 
1 

¢ 
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In conclusion, shall we give them some hope by this action, or 
all we follow the recipe of our Attorney-General 5 


' on], who said: It ooves all American citizens who have 
respect for the laws or obligations of their country to be neutral 
in word as well as in deed." Let us decide it now. Let us say 
‘now, authoritatively, by the adoption of this measure, what I be- 
Jieve 90 per cent of the American people have already said. For 
(struggling Cuba scattering words of pity have but little value. 
Let us now, in Con assembled, show to the Cuban patriots 
,andto the world that we still worship at the shrine of liberty and 
that freedom will not call on us in vain. 
Shall tongues be mute when deeds are wrought 

Which well me shame extremest hell? 

Shall freemen 1 the eem, eni thought? 
"s bosom cease een 


Be ours to strive in Freedom's cause, 
MIR KNEE 
That truth oppression o 

„The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man" move us 
to delayed duty; common humanity demands action. Let it be 
flashed around the world that the United States of America hears 
and heeds the cry of liberty—Cuba must be free. 


Cuba. 
REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN S. WILLIS, 


OF DELAWARE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 2, 1896. 


Mr. WILLIS. Iaskthatthe Clerk read the pending resolutions. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That in 
the opinion of Congress a state of public war exists in Cuba, the ies to 
which are entitled to belligerent rights, and the United States should observe 
& strict neutrality between the rents, 

Resolved, That Congress deplores the destruction of life and property 
caused by the war now waging in that island, and t the only 


ent solution of the contest, peo- 


fluence to that end. 

Resolved, That the United States has not intervened in struggles between 
&ny European governments and their es on this continent; but from 
the very close relations between the people of the United States and those 
of Cuba, in consequence of its proximity and the extent of the commerce 
between the o pee les, the present war is entailing such losses upon the 
people of the Uni tates that Congress is of opinion that the Government 
of the United States should be P to protect the legitimate interests 
of Americans by intervention, if necessary. 

Mr. WILLIS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We are confronted with the alternative of in- 
terfering in the affairs of a friendly nation, so called, or seeing 
unchecked tyranny despoil one of our neighbors whose struggles 
and sacrifices for li have for generations challenged the admi- 
ration of the world. The question is, How far and how long can 
we be justified in bartering human rjghts and human life through 
international treaty for the good will and smiles of enthroned 
despotism? 

ow longisitour S tostand by the highway and see the heart 
crushed out of the helpless by the foot of sapno power for the 
sake of having it said that we have not bro our truce? If a 
strong man stops before your gate to rob and murder a feeble 
wayfarer how are you bound to tolerate the tragedy because of a 
former contract with the oppressor? How long shall we at our 
very doors permit the evening of the nineteenth century to be 
cursed with the horrors of the sixteenth? 

How long ought the United States, the land of Washington and 
Jefferson, of Madison and Adams, of Monroe and Lincoln, which 
has put before the world the embodied formula that All men are 
created equal"—which has sacrificed millions of lives and billions 
of treasure for the vindication of that principle—which has set 
itself in the forefront of the right wing of national progress— 
which has looked back on the laggard nations and beckoned them 
up with the right hand of fraternity; this land where there is 
no throne but the ballot box, and no king but the voter; the land 
of the free home, and the free press, and the free school, and the 
free Bible, and the gray ee and the starry flag—the oriflamme of 
liberty—America! How long must she stand idly by and witness 
the cold and studied cruelties of half-civilized tyranny inflicted 
an enslaved people within 150 miles of her coast? 

We were shut out of Armenia by the Monroe doctrine, and 
there are those who would exclude us from the consideration of 


on 
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Cuban affairs by the cry of “treaty rights" and *'neutrality." 
But, sir, is it neutrality? Sir, the neutrality asked of us is but 
an . 5 ^ n the salaams 5 organized nd ae 
wailing ap of human agony. requires a guaranty o 
blood: aera Asien of the one and a merciless denial of relief to 
the other; an indifference to the strokes of the murderer and an 
insensibility to the cries of the victim. Sir, there are times when 
exigent rigbt rises above the realm of polities, and even of states- 
manship, and reaches the realm of philanthropy; and this is one 
of those times. 

There is enough in the Cuban problem to warrant our interfer- 
ence from the standpoint of commercial interest and national self- 
protection. 

1f the case of Cuba were transferred from America to Europe, 
we should soon see the mili power of all the leading nations 
of that continent drawn up in battle line at the frontier of conten- . 
tion, and their squadrons of gunboats lying at the nearest offing 
waiting to be assured that no detriment came to their trade rela- 
tions nor peril threatened their dominion. We have as much at 
3 more than Europe could have in such a contest. To 
say nothing of the destruction of our Cuban commerce and the 
material loss in that direction, we are imperiled by the possible 
issues of the conflict unless they be directed toward Cuban inde- 
pendence. That is the only sane, as it is the only merciful, solu- 
tion of the problem. Spain must lose Cuba. That is inevitable. 
She has already ex her utmost power, and exerted it in vain. 
Her army drafts have reached their possible practical limit. Her 
treasury is bankrupt, and her credit impaired almost to exhans- 
tion. d yet the insurgent bands still have ion of five- 
sixths of the island, and hang daily on the of the Spanish 
forces. The best general of the Kingdom has given up the cause 
as lost and gone home, and in his place Spain has sent over a 
military monstrosity; a half-demon representative of the times 
of Cortez, and Pizarro, and Torquemada, a being with a devil's 
head and a tiger's heart, that, like a sea monster struck by the 
lancers, she may make her death flurry her greatest jubilee. 

Spain mustlose Cuba. Butinto whose hands Cuba fall? 
Suppose Spain, realizing the impossibility of holding her, should 
DUI for her transfer to some foreign power in order to replenish 
her krupt treasury. The United States would not submit to 
that, and a war would be the result—probably a greatand devastat- 
ing war. This country would be blind and mad to permit any 
other foreign power to hold the key to the trade of Central and 
South America by way of the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico 
and the Mississippi. This country would be blind and mad to 
allow any great foreign power to set up a vast naval emporium 
within 200 miles of her coast, especially in addition to Jamaica, 
Bermuda, and Halifax. We are already virtually shut out from 
theseas. The gates of the Pacific have been practically closed 
against us. With the exception of Hawaii and Samoa,there is 
scarcely in that vast ocean a volcanic mound as big as a kitchen 
garden over which has not been raised a foreign flag; and unless 
we intend to content ourselves with our coastwise trade and inter- 
state commerce, unless we intend to abandon the water and take 
to the woods, we must preserve our rights against the encroach- 
ments of the maritime nations of the world. 

I say, sir, there is mon in this Cuban pum on the plane ot 
merely material rights the filthy lucre of national interests to 
warrant our interference. But in a contention like this these are 
scarcely worth naming. When weighed against a human life, a 
human soul, all the sordid treasures of avarice are as a dust of the 
balance. In the providence of God, if there is one thing for which 
the American 5 above all other things was intended, it is 
to teach the world the value of a man. With this idea as the cen- 
tral thought, it will be possible at last to mitigate and eliminate 
the despotisms of earth and lift the multitudes into the light of 
freedom. 


Sir, the resolution under consideration is as kindly as friend- 
re should require, as moderate as statesmanship should ask, as 
eo M truth can demand, and even less than humanity would 

ctate. 

We have no disposition to provoke Spain, and we will not do it 
needlessly. We want her friendship. Her prosperity would give 
us pleasure. We should love to see her do honor to her ancient 
privileges and take her place among the civilizers of modern 
times. Insuch a posture we could forgive, if not forget, her old 
record of the past. If she would learn the lesson that to retain 
power she must use it prudently; if she would cease to believe 
that cruelty strengthens the State, that the sacrifice of the help- 
less can stifle the cries of liberty, that injustice and robbery and 
torture can create respect for her authority; if she would take 
counsel of such men as her Castellar and her Campos; if she 
would disclaim by a new régime the dread misrule and butcheries 
of four centuries, then we stand ready to go hand in hand with 
her to make better the condition of the race and to augment the 
happiness of the world. 

ir, it can not be fairly charged against the United States that 


$ 
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we have an itching palm for pn We spurn the idea that 


we seek territorial extension. e laugh at the thought that 
8 is based on commercial greed. It is a libel. Every 
d e of our existence disproves it. Our whole history gives 
it the lie. Our ideal is that of diligence, intelligence, thrift, 
and morality. These we promote, and we promote them for 
the sake of justice, humanity, and happiness. These are the 
essentials of good government, and beyond these we desire not 
to £o We rejoice in our attitude; we are proud of our prin- 
ciples. And there is no just nation on the face of the earth 
which may not live with us in a state of uninterrupted peace. 
Sir, it is because of these views and this spirit that I give my sup- 
port to this resolution. In my own heart I feel like taking a step 
even beyond this. {could vote for the immediate recognition of 
Cuban independence. I think sucha step might be warrantable in 
the present conditions. But Iam willing to i here and wait 
for a time the issue of events. And mark my prediction, the inde- 

ndence of Cuba is the inevitable outcome. It will be achieved 
m the insurgents, sustained by the nations, and in a short time 
Spain he will cease to regret it. 

In the discussions of this question at the other end of the Capi- 
tolextensive quotations have been made from the history of the 
last Cuban insurrection, when the notorious Valmaceda was gov- 
ernor and commander of the Spanish army and Weyler, the pres- 
ent incumbent, was one of his subordinates. ose accounts 
are true, then they are enough to ‘‘turn the cheek of darkness 
pale." 1f those accounts are true, then the devil was holding car- 
nival in the guise of a Spaniard. If those accounts are true, then 
there is u hell, and it has visited Cuba. But are those accounts 


‘true? I trust not. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] 


his reign: 


has in his remarks in this Chamber denied them—not because he 
could disprove them, but because his own just and gentle nature 
instinctively repels their possibility. Itrust his nobleimpressions 
are a true interpretation of the facts, for it would be an unspeak- 
able calamity to be forced to admit that there are within the 
bounds of Christendom beings called men so utterly lost and im- 
RE as to perpetrate deeds too damnable for other men to be- 
eve. 

But there are about this case some facts well calculated to cre- 
ate doubt. When General Campos was recalled, for the asserted 
reason that he proposed to conduct the Cuban conflict upon the 

inciples of civilized warfare, the Spanish Government failed to 

d anyone suited to succeed him save this same Weyler, against 
whom all these nameless enormities had been charged. And to 
show the spirit of the case and the policy to be pure Iintro- 
duce two proclamations with which this person inaugurated 


PROCLAMATION No. 1. 

First. Those who invent or circulate by any means whatever news or in- 
formation directly or indirectly favorable to the rebellion will be considered 
galley at acts against the security of the country, as defined by article 223 of 

e, as the: — 9 facilitate the operations of the enemy. 
ose who are ity of arson. 


e railroads, phs, or telephones, 

Fourth. Those who sell, carry, or deliver arms or ammunition to the enemy, 
or in any other way facilitate their introduction through the custom-houses. 
Parties g to cause the seizure of such arms or ammunition will incur 


responsibility. 
ae Tele TAOR Operescrg delivering war messages to other persons than 
e proper oi 
Sixth: Those who by word of mouth, through the medium of the press, or 
in any other manner belittle the prestige of Spain, the army, volunteers, 
firemen, or any other forces operating with the army. 


Seventh. Those who by the same means shall praise the enemy. 
1 ca Those who shall furnish the enemy with horses or other resources 
of w: 


arfare. 
Ninth. Those who act as spies will be punished to the fullest extent of the 


W. 5 
Tenth. Those who shall act as es to the enemy and fail to surrender 
tel; proof of their loyalty and report the 


prices of provisions. 
Twelfth. Those usi 
Thirteenth. Those w 
to the enemy. 


explosives in violation of the decree of October 17, 1895. 
o Shall use pigeons, rockets, or signals to convey news 


PROCLAMATION NO. 2 

First, All the inhabitants of the country within the jurisdiction of Sancti 
— and the provinces of Puerto Principe and Santiago will present them. 
ves at the h uarters of a division, b: Mm or column of the vr and 
s ed, «d themselves with a document pro g their identity inside of eight 

from the publication of this order in their respective townshi 
Second. To go into the —— within the radius of the columns operating 
2 it is now necessary to obtain 

er. 


ness of a or if path; 
wih the rebels, or to aid them in any ey: due responsibility for the peace 


property which, while being n 
serve as the habitation or vines, ag pe f 
Fourth. All passes issued prior to date are hereby canceled. 


After reading these proclamations is it hard to believe the 


stories of his performances in the former war? Is he nota of 
hisillustrious predecessors, who devastated Mexico, 5 ath 
America, and swept the Netherlands with a tornado of fire and 


blood and butchery? And what may be said of the treatment of 
Cuba in the present and during the former insurrection may be 
said of her treatment from the beginning. The very first gov- 
ernor that set foot upon her soil, Die 8 met the full 
measure of the Spanish policy of blood. So unrelenting was his 
despotism, so terrific his cruelties, that the old aboriginal chief 
Hatuei said, in the extremity of agony, before he closed his eyes 
upon his torturers and upon the world, that if there were Span- 
iards in Heaven he preferred to go to hell. 

. constitution was formed in 1812, intended to appl 
alike to the home provinces and to the ultramarine as well. 15 
was the product of the remaining spirit of the Aragonian Kings 
which had not quite died ont. But before it materialized Fer- 
dinand VII regained the throne, and at once tore it into shreds 
and flung it to the winds. It was revived in 1836 by the Cortes, 
but despotic intrigues prevailed, and it was only applied to the 
home provinces while denied to those beyond the sea, and Cuba 
was again left in chains. Her brave people rose in 1868 and waged 
an earnest war for ten years, and were at last wheedled into sub- 
mission by promises that were never kept. Once more they have 
struck for liberty. They have held in check for more than a year 
a Spanish army of a hundred thousand men, They are in posses- 
sion of four-fifths of the island. They have organized a govern- 
ment. They have been brave in battle, courageous in suffering, 
and undismayed in the face of Herculean obstacles. And now 
they cry to us in the language of acommon humanity to recognize 
them as men, as soldiers, as heroic strugglers for freedom. 

To America they cry! the great sister in the family of the 
world’s Republics, the advance d in the immortal host of 
liberty. Shall we refuse them? We dare not! Justice would 
reprehend the refusal, humanity would frown upon it, God would 
curseit. Let ustake warning of our privileges; let us use well 
our divine charter. Wearenotourown; we belong to the world. 
All mankind have property rights in our exaltation. Our national 
life is the product of o ay tie and will orly live by the same 
law. Let us beware. The Hindoo fanatic holds his arm above 
his head until it stiffens in the air and becomes useless. The pure 
and purling stream may be dammed up until it rots into a mias- 
matic and pestilential pool, holding poison in its waters, breath- 
ing death from its bosom. Virtue is vital, and action is essential 
to its life. 5 must make reprisals or it will die, and 
philanthropy is the soul of liberty. Let America see to it that 
inanition and 8 come not to her in her high estate as the 
legacy of a crimi indifference to the agonizing appeals of a 
neighbor in distress. 


Against Filled Cheese, 
REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL A. COOK, 


OF WISCONSIN. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 15, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 8008) defining cheese, and also imposing a tax upon and I A 


— — the manufacture, sale, importation, and ezportation of “ filled 


Mr. COOK of Wisconsin said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: Under leave to print given by the House I hereby 
submit the following as an appendix: 
THE FARMERS’ TRADE-MARKS—“ BUTTER" AND " CHEESE. " 
[Extract from the speech of Hon. NELSON DINGLEY of Maine.] 


This is exceptional 1 
General Government 


are these: A great and overshadowing interest in this country, 
the most important interest in the country, has been seriously interfered 


the name cheese,“ though not legally trad 
pu , from the point of equity, trade-marks that belong to the farmers 
of and other countries; and any attempt on the part of anyone to palm 
off on the community imitations of these products and to sell them as the 
genuine products is con to the public interest, and so contrary to the 
public in: t that if this i timate interference can not be reached effi- 
ciently and 5 by the States there is a justification in an appeal to the 
General Government to exercise its taxin; Pied for the puros of saving 
to the farmers of this nation the rights w properly and equitably belong 
to them in the trade-marks “ butter " and " cheese." 
Now, if it were possible for State 1 tion to accomplish all the epe era 
accomplished by this | tion, then this subject should be left 
A a ag engin has shown that it is not possible for 
States to the evil which is complained of; and it isan e 
importance, affecting the most important interests in thís country. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 
New YORK, January 50, 1896. 

Sin: I have the honor to transmit to you the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted at a menide of the members of the cheese trade 

of the New York Produce Exchange held yesterday, namely: - 
“Whereas the Hon. S. A. Cook, member of Congress from Wisconsin, has 
introduced in Congress a bill known as House bill No. 3010, providing for the 
regulating of the manufacture and sale of an article called filled cheese’; and 
* Whereas the members of the New York Produce Exchange engaged in the 
cheese business ize the great harm inflicted on the manufacturers of 
and dealers in pure full cream cheese, as well as the consumers of the same 
throughout the entire country, by the manufacture and sale of an article 
e of ski ed milk and filled with lard oil and other fats to imitate the 
pure full cream cheese, and to deceive the consumers of the same: Therefore, 
“ Be it resolved, That the members of the New York Produce Exchange 
heartily indorse the bill offered by the Hon. S. A. Cook, of Wisconsin, and 
earnestly urge the prompt action of the members of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate of the United States on this measure and its b ee 
„that the manufacturers and consumers of pure full cream cheese 
oughout the country may be protected against the Injury inflicted on them 
by the rapidly increasing manufacture and sale of an article which has the 
semblance of the pure full cream cheese, but which isa mixture and compound 
of skimmed milk, lard oil, and other fats to imitate the genuine goods, thus 
deceiving the intending purchaser of full cream cheese, to the detriment of 

the manufacturer of the pure product of the dairy." 


Respectfull; 
n FRED'K H. ANDREWS, Secretary. 
Hon. S. A. Cook, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


NOoTE.—The foregoing resolutions were also passed by the New 
York Mercantile Exchange on January 29, 1896. 
NEW YORK, January 7, 1896. 


English buyers in . ot our produet. 


Yours, truly, 
Hon. S. A. Cook. 


GEORGE B. DOUGLAS & CO. 


FORT ATKINSON, WIS., February 22, 1896. 
DEAR Stn: I have the honor to inclose herewith copies of a memorial and a 
resolution which were adopted at the recent convention of the Wisconsin 
State Dai en's Association held at Chippewa Falls. We had a large and 
enthusiastic meeting there, with representative men from various parts of 
the State, and there was no division of sentiment as to the d to have 
Ove the honer to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
ve the honor to be, very respectfully, your o ent servan 
A aan GEO. W. BURCHARDS. 
Hon. S. A. Cook, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 
To the honorable the Congress of the United States: 


pad eden a considerable sum of money to assist it in promoting the 
0 


contained in this appeal may be 
owners of the — 5 1,000, 

ber of persons who are d: us of securing pure p 

their own tables and at the tables of the hotels, eating houses, and restau- 
rants where they are obliged to eat when away from home. 

Wisconsin an annual cheese product of over 50,000,000 pounds, all manu- 
factured under the most efficient laws to prevent its adulteration or sophis- 
tication, but in the markets of the world, both foreign, d domestic, this 
cheese has to come in competition with an adultera: article made from 
skim milk and lard and other cheap and unwholesome d and so shaped, 
colored, trimmed, and even marked asnot to be distinguished from the genu- 
ine product. 'The result is, notonly thatevery pound of this filled ch dis- 


good mo: afford a measure of much-needed pro 

tection to the producing dairymen of the country, by laying a moderate tax 

upon filled cheese and placing its manufacture and sale under the supervi- 
sion of the Treasury Department of the United States. 

Your memorialist therefore eee urge early and favorable consid- 
eration for bill No. 3010, H. R., known as the K bill. 

A true copy. 

D W. CURTIS, 
Secretary Wisconsin Dairymen's Association. 
MEMORIAL OF CITIZENS OF NEENAH, WIS., MOBILE, ALA., AND OTHERS, 
FAVORING PASSAGE OF H. R. 3010. 

To the Chairman and Committee of Ways and Means, to whom was referred 
House bill 3010, to eie Jed and control the manufacture and sale of the 
Deni known to the e as filled cheese”: de d 

e, the undersigned, feeling the great inj this article e 
market for dairy products and the ruinous effect it is having on great 


industry of the United States, ee scm in the manner in which itis 


placed on the market, branded as “cream cheese," ‘full cream,” etc., do 
3 ask that you will do all in your power that the bill may be enacted 
in W. 

Signed by N. Simons & Co., of Neenah, Wis.; W. F. W E Mobile, 
Ala., together with names of 478 citizens of the cities of Mobile, ., Neenah, 
Menasha, and the towns of Clayton, Manchester, Winneconne, and Vinland 
Wis., consisting of merchants, manufacturers, cheese makers, farmers, and 
tradesmen, introduced by Mr. Cook. 

FEBRUARY, 


VAN DYNE, WIS., January 30, 1896. 


DEAR SIR: Please find inclosed petitions signed by our milk producers and 
manufacturers. Every man that I approached on the subject was only too 

lad to sign it. Owing to the stringent law now in existence in Teen ae 
lieve there is but little, if any, manufactured in this State. The troub. 
that now exists is this: We are virtually boycotted from the English market 
on the ground that we are still manufacturing filled cheese, which we have 
every reason to believe is not a fact. 

Iremain, as ever, yours, truly, JAMES B. WATSON. 

Hon. S. A. Cook, Washington, D. C. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, e in the dairy industry of the United States, 
believing that this great industry is being ruined by an article that is manu- 
factured from materials other or cream, known to the trade as 
“filled cheese," but which is sold without brand or register to show the real 
character of the article, and is placed upon the market as American cream 


Therefore, we, the undersigned respec 
bill (EL. K. 3010) relating to the man 
ted into law. 


petition es honorable 
8 eae acture and sale of "filled 
eese may bee 


L. 


Wilke, farmers, and carry milk to cheese factory; E. Hoyt, 
stock buyer; Gustav Wilke, John McArdle, Chas. T Her- 
man Schultz, John J. McGowan, H. Bamtrock, Carl Knaik, Her- 
Marth, farmers, and carry milk to cheese „Tim 
Bergin, farmer and milk producer; Robert Gralaff, Ferd Frei- 
berg, Henry Rickert, Robert Fox, Charles Finder, David Price, 
J baton Wachholz, Willie McMonagle, D. R. Watson, farmers 
an men. 


NEENAH, WIS., February 1, 1896. 

DEAR SIR: Yours of the 30th to hand and noted. Isee that you are getting 
support by the New York Produce Exchange, and also other States that are 
inter in honest dairy productsare supporting your bill. Ihave nodoubt 
but what your bill will go through. but it will be hard work, as is the case 
with any honest bill that is brought before Congress; but I ope that the 
committee will give it due consideration and will report favorably upon it, 
and d they do so they certainly wil do a great deal of good to the whole 
country. 

We see that gold is going out of the in ee if we had made honest 
products we could have had $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 of this gold in this country. 
As it is we are about this amount of money short on cheese alone, to say 
nothing abont other dairy products. And if this law is d it will have a 
Ron effect upon the dairy products in this country for the coming year, and 

ere is no doubt but what all the ey nations will be looking this way 
for a good share of their cheese and will have a great deal more confidence 
in them than they are having at the present time. 

Hoping that you will get the bill through, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, N. SIMON, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in Cheese and other Dairy Products. 
Hon. S. A. Cook, Washington, D. C. 


FEBRUARY, 1890. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 


In regard to House bill 3010, to regulate and control the manufacture and 
sale of the article known tothe trade as filled cheese," we, the Lade oe ny 
feeling the great injury this article is doing to the market for dairy products, 
and the ruinous effect it is having on the great industry of the United States, 
$ es 0 "full cre 5 Tete a stly ask that will do all in 

‘cream cheese," ‘‘ full cream," etc., do earne: ‘ou will do 
your power that the bill TRAY Dd enacted into — 2 

Signed 7 Otto Funk and others, farmers, cheese makers, and dealers 

of umet County, Wis. 


is placed on the market, branded 


BERLIN, GREEN LAKE County, WIS., April 10, 1896. 


Iand all the neighbors want your antifilled-cheese bill passed. 
ing is dep cedit b ess in this locality. 


ours, yery truly, 
WM. L. WILLIAMS. 
Hon. S. A. Cook, Washington, D. C. 


BRILLION, WIs., January 27, 1896. 
DEAR Sin: Your letter re g the bill (H. R.3010) defining cheese and 
also imposing a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, 
and exportation of filled cheese at hand. As I am not able to be present at 
13 of said bill, I will do as you requested, state my opinion on same 


ting. 
As far — Ihave learned, the people in this vicinity are heartily in favor of 


said bill, as I am myself. 
Very ully, PETER REUTHER. 
Hon. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
CHILTON, WIS., January 3, 1896. 
My Dear Sin: I write you in regard to the bill (H. R. 3010) be ote 
cheese,"etc. Now, Idohope your committee, to whom the matter is refe 
will do all it can to see that the rights of the dairymen of this country are 
rotected against this humbug, "' filled cheese," which honest dairymen have 
baa to contend with in thelast few years. It has almost ruined our Wiscon- 
sin cheese, so much so that the dairymen have become discouraged. This is 
an important matter, one of vital interest to the country, and I hope that 
something may be done to . us against this gigantic fraud. 
ours, very respectfu 
d ? EO. D. BREED, 


G 
President of the Calumet County Dairy Board of Trade. 


Hon. JAMES A. TAWNEY, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
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BRILLION, WIS., January $1, 1396. 
DEAR Sm: Hope the bill to regulate the manufacture and sale of filled 
66 This is also the feeling around here. 
ours, y, 


S. A. Cook, Washington, D. C. 


one hand from.imposing u their creditors, and on the other 
hand preventing creditors from taking undue advantage of their 
debtors and of each other. One of the most interesting facts 
shown by these tables is that only a little over 1 per cent fail 
annum of all the individuals, firms, and corporations en ed in 
all classes of business and all sorts of mda prin the Hide aad 
the big, the old and the young, the experienced and the inexperi- 
enced, and the honest and the dishonest in every State and Ter- 
ritory of the United States. 

One would think from remarks which have frequently been 
made by those oppa to bankruptcy legislation that the passage 
of a bankruptcy law was designed to do great damage to a very 
large percentage of all the business and industrial concerns in 
the aec butitis apparent from these figures that they are 
mistaken. 

The number of suits under a bankruptcy law, after the volun- 
tary cases in bankruptcy arising from failures which have oc- 
curred prior to the of this bill shall have been disposed 
of, will be very indeed as compared with the great number 
of 23 firms, and corporations engaged in commercial and 
industrial transactions. About ninety-nine out of every one hun- 
dred of those en; in all lines of business and every sort of en- 
terprise in the whole country will have absolutely nothing to do 
with the bankruptcy law except in so far as they may have claims 
against the other one of the one hundred who may become a bank- 
rupt. The percentage of those who fail in small places will be 
very much smaller than the average for the wholecountry. That 
the proportion of failures in large places is greater than in small 
places grows out of the fact that in the smaller places and in the 
country the surrounding conditions are very much less complex 
than in the larger places. 

These tables show that since the repeal of the last bankruptcy 


firms, and tions have failed. These are the known figures as 
recorded by the mercantile agencies. The probabilities are that a 
very large number of failures have really occurred which have 
not been included in this list—failures which for one reason or 
another were not made public. It seems to me that the demand 
upon us to give to this great number of people their constitutional 
rights is imperative. 
At all times in the future let us hope that this bill, as it may be 
deed d from time to time, vi be upon v 1 books 
een t bankruptcy cases may be disposed of as they occur. 
All of our citizens base thet rights under the Constitution; they 
should be available to them at all times; they ought not to have to 
wait seventeen years for relief. Itis to be hoped that there will 
never again be such a great accumulation of bankruptcy cases as 
at present. 
THE COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL FAILURES IN TENNESSEE. 
The tables furnished by the Statistician of the Treasury Depart- 
ment as above include one relating to my State, which, being of 
great local interest, I will print in , as follows: 


W. V. McMULLEN. 

Caro, Manrrowoc County, Wis., January 23, 1896. 
Copy of filled-cheese bill, H. R. 3910, received. I consider it a good bill. and 
MEE MICE in Wisconsin willsign a petition favoring it, and they will 
say tax and license in your billis not too high. If you can get the bill 
through you will have done a great work for the en and farmers of 
"Wisconsin and all other States. The filled-cheese manufacturer is in no wise a 

dairyman. He is getting rich out of the honest farmer in a dishonest way. 


Yours, truly, 
C. W. SWEETING. 
Hon. S. A. Cook, Washington, D. C. 


Uniform Law on the Subject of Bankruptcy. 
REMARKS 
HON.JOSEPH E. WASHINGTON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 28, 1896, 
On the bill (H. R. 8110) to establish a uniform law on the subject of bank- 
ruptcy throughou 


t the United States. 

Mr. WASHINGTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It has been said by some who are opposed to 
bankruptcy legislation that the Torrey bill reported from the 
Judiciary ittee is unfair to debtors in that it could be made 
a cruel instrument of oppression in the hands of their creditors. 
The provisions of the bill contradict this statement. 

EFFECT OF A BANKRUPTCY LAW. 

Under existing State laws creditors individually have their 
rights and remedies against their debtors; they will continue to 
have them just the same evenif this bill should pass. Under exist- 
ing laws debtors must respond so far as they can to all of their 

liabilities to individual creditors; they must continue to do 
so whether this bill pass or not. The elements added to present 
conditions by the passage of this bill, broadly stated, are simply 
these: A debtor may be a defendant at small expense in one suit 
in which the ju ent if rendered against him will be for the 
AM Re cial ((T 

i ,if honest, i of being a defen: a expense 
in many suits in which the judgments if rendered against him will 
be for the selfish financial efit of only the one, two, or three 
creditors instituting suit, and without securing a discharge. 

“The pet pom to the greatest number" is the principle 
invoked by this bi 

Usually, under the present State laws, when the lawsuit is over 
among his creditors, in their individual capacities, the debtor is 
without property, a considerable part of what he had has been 


in 
spent in costs, and he owes allof his debts, except such as may peto failures. 
have been paid by a sacrifice sale of his property. Pursuant to ——— 
the proposed bill, both the debtor and his creditors will be in a 152 8,738 174 $1,509, 671 
better condition than under present laws. In the event of dis- 1880 -------------------------- = TA E e 
honesty on the part of a debtor or of his becoming insolvent and 164 12.217 131 1,639 S64 
unable to prevent protracted defaults upon payments due or a 22) 13,143 1.08 974,326 
distribution of his estate other than ratably among creditors of = or 1.66 1, 654, 861 
the same class, he will be adjudged a bankrupt aier a fair and — 20 = L1 
impartial trial. In that event he will receive his exemptions ac- 198 12.875 1.53 1,480, 664 
ing to the laws of the State in which he lives and be dis- 206 13,553 152 1,555, 921 
if honest. If dishonest he will not be discharged, and m rci xd Firmi 
may A: 3 who Poncio ek — a part jet his 200 nsa 260 2 244 28 
estate ectively receive, promptly and at small cost, a share 2 , 241, 
of it, according to their equities, ieee of having it at great cost, — 14,275 eo 1m 
VE ce catene RN MC eee py EE 273 1.0 2,646,632 
ill under consi jon not contain any provisions by ——— 
which business or enterprises will be originated or conducted, but — (48 —.——— 1.838 44,182,808 


in its general character, so far as it relates to the estate, is approx- 
imately to those who buy, to those who sell, and to those who 
labor what a probate law is to those who die. In its relation to 
the honest individual it means a bright, hopeful future instead of 
the never-ending burden of misfortunes which must be continu- 
ously borne under present laws. 
THE NUMBER WHO BECOME BANKRUPTS. 

At the request of the chairman of the Judiciary Committee the 

Voss sequ of the Treasury De ent has furnished a table of 


publish as a part of my remarks. 1 

'These tables are very oy in that furnish an unerr- 
ing index to the commercial industrial importance of the 
several States; indicate where business and enterprise are on the 
increase; and point out with unerring aim the States in which 
the laws are the most effective in preventing the debtors on the 


Iam anxious that so many of the persons and firms as have 
failed in Tennessee during the last seventeen years and are hon- 
est and have not secured a settlement shall be discharged without 
unnecessary delay. This bill will secure to them that humane 


ege. 
The percentage of those engaged in conducting business and 
. enterprises who fail annually in Tennessee has been 

ger during the last seventeen years, I regret to note, than the 
average for all of the States. Our average for the whole term is 
1.83, while for the whole country it is only 1.02. I am at a loss 
toknow why this should be so. It can not be that our people 
are less honest than in other States; it can not be that our business 
enterprises are less remunerative than in other States, or that our 
enterprises are more difficult to conduct. The figures are, with- 
out doubt, reliable, and they show conclusively that our people 
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are at a disadvantage under present laws. I therefore am com- 
lled to conclude that a just law, operating alike in all of the 
tates, must result in removing our disadvantages, from what- 
ever source they may come, and in promoting our general welfare. 

In the absence of a bankrupt law every train load of goods 
which is eee to any State represents not only the cost and 
a percentage of profit to those who send them, but in addition a 

centage as an insurance against wrongdoing under ee 
fect laws, which seem neither to adequately protect the debtor 
from the avarice and greed of his creditors nor the creditors 
from the chicanery and wrongdoing of theirdebtor. Every draft 
which is sent from a State to pay for the received con- 
tains an amount greater than it oughtto. This added amount has 
been collected as a tax upon the honest people of the Statefor the 
wrongs of the dishonest and the misfortunes of those who have 
honestly failed. The sameis true of every State in the Union. 
It is greatly to be regretted that this additional cost of commodi- 
ties should have to be borne by the honest consumers. This 
additional percentage is charged by the manufacturers and 
wholesalers to the retailers; the retailers in turn charge it to the 
consumer, so that in the end the great mass of honest consumers 
pay for the wrongs, chicanery, and frauds of the dishonest few 
and those who are honestly unfortunate. 

Let us, then, join in the enactment of a good, safe, humane 
bankrupt law which will remedy the foregoing evil. 

THE FAILURE OF OLD BANKRUPTCY LAWS. 

It is true that our bankruptcy laws have not heretofore proven 
entirely successful; the same is true of other important laws. 
"When other laws have not proven satisfactory they have been 
amended. What would have been thought of Congress in the 
early daysof the Government if it had repealed all laws which did 
not give entire satisfaction, instead of amending them from time 
io time as wisdom and the demands of the peop: e indicated? 

The present bill is superior in all respects to the old laws, and its 
passage is demanded by the wholecountry. I will print with these 
remarks some newspaper clippings which voice this demand. 

THE STATUS OF THOSE WHO HAVE HEKETOFORE FAILED. 

This bill embraces both volun and involuntary bankruptcy. 
"Those who have suffered failures in the past may go voluntarily 
into bankruptcy, but can not be proceeded against by theircreditors. 

'The commission of an act of ee raa Val alone be a ground 
for the commencement of proceedings by creditors against a 
debtor. The acts constituting 5 prescri in the 
pill. It follows, therefore, that acts of kruptcy can not be 
committed nor proceedings commenced on account thereof until 
after the bill shall have gone into full force and effect. 

THE SCOPE OF THE TORREY BANKRUPTCY BILL, 

Ordinarily, when a grant of power is given to alegislative body 
there is a tendency to strain the grant to the utmost, to the end 
that all the powers possible may be exercised. It affords me 
pleasure to say that this bill is not open to this criticism. The lan- 
guage of the Constitution is: 

The C shallhavepower * * * toestablish * * * uniformlaws 
on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States. 

This bill seeks rather to confer upon the United States courts as 
little, rather than as much, power as possible. In the practice 
under the last bankruptcy law it was frequently desirable to force 
a man into or kep mn out of bankruptcy, because to make him 
amenable to such law would change the rule relating to the taking 
of evidence, or otherwise mange his status or vary his rights or 
those of his creditors. One of the provisions of that bill was that 
the wife of a bankrupt might be required to testify, and hence it 
was frequently very desirable to have a debtor adjudged a bank- 
rupt in States where the wife could not be compelled to testify if 
it was thought she knew anything detrimental to her husband in 
the management of his property. This bill does not seek to dis- 
tort given conditions, but simply to furnish an equitable rule for 
working them out in a way that will not constitute a hardship on 
the parties in interest, 

There was no discussion in the constitutional convention as to 
the propriety of granting to Congress the right to enact uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies. None of the States, when 
considering the Constitution, objected to that provision. 

Both the provisional and permanent constitutions of the Con- 
federate States contained a similar provision. 

No matter whether we agree that the power to pass a bank- 
ruptcy law is a proper provision in the Constitution or not, it is 
there, and Congress alone can do so, and the Federal courts alone 
can be compelled to enforce it. It has been repeatedly held that 
State courts can not be required to enforce a Federallaw. If it 
could be done, and the law were to be enforced entirely in the 
State courts, there would be such a diversity of constructions that 
the law in its application would certainly be very far from uni- 
form. If it were possible to have the law enforced partly in the 
State and partly in the Federal courts, and we should attempt to 
do so, — — Tona be great danger of unfortunate conflicts be- 

on such courts. 

When the States surrendered to the United States the right to 


pass a bankruptcy law they also surrendered the right to have such 
a law construed by and enforced in the United States courts. 

Any gentleman who thinks he is wiser than the men who 
framed the Constitution is welcome, so far as I am concerned, 
to try to circumvent the Constitution by any kind of a State- 
National law which his fancy may dictate, but for myself I am 
unwilling to be a party to any riments. 

I accept the Constitution as I find it and am willing to 
out its provisions in a plain, simple way for the benefit of the 
people, and therefore I heartily favor this bill. 

I deem it almost 8 state that voluntary Leer ie! at 

i 08 y e 

means that a man may file his own petition and ask for relief un- 
der this bill, and that involuntary bankruptcy means that the 
creditors of a debtor may in like manner file a petition sainet 
him and ask for relief under this bill, and that each kind of bank- 
ruptcy after the adjudication is precisely the same; that the bank- 
rupt would retain his exemptions and, if honest, is entitled to a 
discharge, and the creditors holding valid liens are entitled to have 
them satisfied, and then the unsecured creditors are entitled to the 
balance of the estate pro rata, and that i ctive of whether 
the petition was filed by the creditors or vy voluntary bankrupts 
in Y owe a compromise can be secured expeditiously and at 
small cost. 

This talk about a voluntary law is, I think, largely a legates 
theory. Itisnotdemanded by any considerable number o le, 
so far as I can learn. I do not believe that debtors demand t 
the laws shall be made unduly favorable to them or unfavorable 
to the creditors; or, on the other hand, that the creditors wish 
that the law should be made unduly favorable to them or unfa- 
vorable to the debtors. My experience has been that debtors and 
creditors are always inclined to be fair with each other, and I 
therefore am convinced that they want a perfectly fair law appli- 
cable to and comprehensive of all of their rights. The facts are 
that our largest debtors are in turn our largest creditors, and 
vice versa, 

It has been wellsaid that approximately all debts are Maratea 
created except those incident to the exercise of the principle 
eminent domain and the commission of torts. It has been pomted 
out by the report from the committee on this bill that the amount 
which the debtor owes is in every instance exactly balanced by the 
claim of the creditor. Ittherefore follows that if all the debts of 
all the debtors of the world were added up the grand total would 
exactly equal the sum of all the claims of all the creditors in the 
world. e should not, therefore, legislate for either the one class 
or the other, but for them both alike. 

Let us pass a fair law while we have the subject under consid- 
eration. lf we &n unfair law, or one not comprehensive of 
the rights of all parties to transactions on credit, we are likely to 
be compelled to repeal it in a shorter time than any of the other 
bankruptcy laws have been repealed heretofore. 

The people are fair minded, and they will not tolerate any one- 
sided, incomplete, voluntary law. 

WILL NOT CONCENTRATE LEGAL BUSINESS. 

Iwould be glad, for the purpose of this bill, if there wasa United 
States district court in every community in the country. The 
greatest inconvenience in connection with this proposed law grows 
out of the fact that in a comparative sense the United States 
courts are few in number by comparison with our State courts. 
These inconveniences have been overcome as far as ble, and 
toa very large degree by this bill. They will be felt by very few, 
since only about one in every one hundred of those e in 
business and enterprises fails per annum as shown by the tables 
of which I have heretofore spoken. 

The bill, instead of providing that the bankruptcy court shall 
exercise jurisdiction to hear and determine all controversies relat- 
ing to the administration of the bankruptcy estate, provides that 
the trustee of a t estate who desires to bring suit concern- 
ing the affairs of the estate shall do so in the court in which the 
bankrupt would have of necessity brought suit had not the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings intervened, unless the defendant consents to 
come into the court of bankruptcy. For example, if two citizens 
of my State should have a transaction on credit, and one of them 
should become a bankrupt, his trustee would not be permitted, 


except by consent, to bring suit in the court of ban tcy, and 
thereby d the other citizen to perhaps EA long distance to 
court, but he would, under the provisions of this bill, bring suit in 


the State court where the bankrupt would have necessarily gone 
to institute such suit if misfortune had not overtaken him. 

The first meetings of creditors will be held at the county seat of 
the county in which the bankrupt resides, unless such place would 
be er eg inconvenient as a place of meeting for the parties 
inin . 

Each county is to be at least one district, within which a referee 
will be appointed. These referees are judicial officers, and will do 
a large part of the bankruptcy business. They will not have juris- 
diction to try the inal suit in bankruptcy, unless there is a de- 
fault and the judge is absent, because a jury might be demanded, 
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and of course it would not be desirable to intrust referees with a 
jury trial. It would be manifestly unwise to have them consider 

e confirmation of a composition or the setting aside of a compo- 
sition which had been confirmed, or the granting or revoki 
discharge. But in the proof of claims, the hearing of evidence, 
the sale of property, and other matters connected with the admin- 


of a 


istration of the estate they will have adequate jurisdiction, but 

always subject to a review by the judge. order to secure such 

5 review it will not be necessary to give a bond, as is usual in cases 
appeal. 

Depositories for funds and newspapers in which notices must be 
published will be designated with particular reference to where 
the trustees and parties in interest reside. 

The foregoing provisions will bring the administration of the 
law to the homes of the people as nearly as possible. 

THE DECREASE OF LITIGATION. 

Litigation which is ordinarily a part of the conducting of busi- 
ness and the promotion of enterprises has fallen off greatly in 
late years. W hil e it has no doubt been affected materially by the 

ral depression which has been felt all over the country, it has 

v seriously diminished by the fact that under present 

laws a debtor usually subjects himself to very great danger by 

contesting in court even the unjust claims of his creditors, since 

the institution of a suit against a debtor ordinarily results in the 

bringing of other suits by frightened creditors,and leads to his 
ruined irrespective of his honesty or solvency. 

If this bill be enacted into law the conditions of which I have 
just spoken will be reversed, as there will then be no occasion for 
creditors to be frightened simply because a debtor has been sued. 
The result will be that the business of the courts will resume its 
normal conditions and justice will be meted out to litigants with- 
out fear or favor. 

THE NECESSITY FOR A BANKRUPT LAW. 

If I were to state on this floor that a constituent of mine was in 
distress beyond his control, and that the State of Tennessee could 
not relieve him, but that Congress could, that he was a deserving 
man and wished to be relieved, everyone of you ought to cheer- 
fully and readily assist me in giving him relief and enabling him 
to continue his pursuit of happiness in accordance with his own 
inclinations. 

Every member here has a number of constituents who are in 
trouble because of circumstances over which they have no control; 
they are beneath burdens of debt and suffering all of the tortures 
which that condition inflicts, and it is impossible for them to be 
rescued except by the assistance of Congress. 

It is not possible to rescue these people by State law, because at 
the foundation of the Government it was provided in the Consti- 
tution, upon motion of a distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina, that the power to enact uniform laws upon the subject 
of bankruptcy should be exercised alone by Congress. The same 
instrument contains a qood prohibiting the States from im- 
pairina tho obligation of contracts. It is therefore impossible for 

e State, now or henceforth, without an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, to grant relief to those thus unfortunately situated. 

In some of the States it has been provided that a discharge shall 
be granted to the unfortunate debtor, but such relief can not be 

anted as against citizens of other States. In Tennessee the leg- 

ture has not even gone to this extent, and as a result there isa 
very great need for this legislation—for a bankrupt law by which 
my constituents and those of my colleagues may be rescued from 
their condition of debts and distress and restored to one in which 
they may be better able to support their families and educate 
their children. 

I know, and all of you know, cases in which honest men who 
were solyent became frightened by the importunities of creditors 
and in an endeavor to provide against ‘‘times of need” justified 
attachments, and as a result have had their prope: xe away 
and have been left penniless and hopelessly in debt. thebill now 
under consideration had been heretofore the law such men would 
have been allowed the very liberal exemptions of our State, and 
upon surrendering their assets above their exemptions their estates 
would have been ratably divided among their creditors and the 
would have been discharged and encouraged to begin life wit 
renewed energy. : 

There are cases known to all of usin which an endeavor to prove 
rascality, chicanery, and fraud has proven insufficient to satisfy 
the jury on the subject, and as a result decrees have been entered 
which were but acts legalizing rob of the most pernicious sort. 
If the present bill had been in force then I confidently believe that 
the result would have been that the beneficiaries under the decrees 
would have been exposed, their creditors would have received their 
just part of the estate, and they would have been appropriately 
punished for the wrongs they perpetrated; such wrongs were not 
only injurious to those who were financially interested in their 
affairs, but to competitors in business. 

THE ADVISABILITY OF GRANTING DISCHARGES. 
There was a time when imprisonment for debt could be exacted 


under the laws and was supported by the conscience of the people. 
For the most part it has been abolished by law, so far as actually 
keeping the debtor in custody is concerned. One of the worst 
features of that condition is as yet maintained. It was a humane 
consideration to imprison a debtor and furnish him sufficient heat 
to drive away the frost of physical discomfort and sufficient food 
to pono starvation, as compared with the system of not fur- 
nishing to the debtor shelter, not furnishing him heat, not pro- 
tecting him from, but subjecting him to, all the prosecutions of 
avaricious creditors. 

The condition of the insolvent debtor has been greatly amelio- 
rated by the enactment of the State homestead and exemption 
laws, and the abolition of actual imprisonment meets compara- 
tively the requirements of their condition. Buttheseexemptions 
are not at present of a substantive value. 

It is true that a man of family may have exempt from the de- 
mands of his creditors the furniture necessary to prevent squalid 
want; he may have the rude utensils with which to pursue his 
chosen avocation; and under the laws of many of the States he 
may have a limited supply of provisions for the daily wants of 
the family. 

If he is so fortunate as to possess a limited area of real estate, he 
may retain it as a place upon which to put these small belongings; 
but if, as the result of unceasing daily toil, he acquires for the com- 
fort of the woman who shares his lot an additional piece of furni- 
ture to that allowed by the merciful exemptions of his State it 
may be torn from him by the sheriff. 

If the soil, in response to his diligent husbandry, shall yield a 
partial harvest in excess of that which has been allotted to him for 
the sustenance of his family, it, too, may be seized under execution. 

If the homestead happens to lie upon a waterway, and by the 
ever-changing currents there shall be embanked inst his shore 
earth in addition to the cubic yards of it which are protected by 
the exemption laws of the State, that, too, may be seized and sold 
to satisfy a part of his burdens, which are ever increasing by the 
accumulation of interest. 

In other words, while under the humane provisions of the vari- 
ous State exemption laws we have in pursuance of a wise and 
humane public policy allotted to our several citizens homesteads 
and exemptions calculated to keep them and their dependents out 
of the rhouses, we have not protected them from being sur- 
rounded by the gaunt specter of unpaid debts which stands as a 
menace to enterprise and thrift beyond the narrow confines with 
which we have inclosed them. 

'These exemptions are 3 as I have said, by a wise public 

licy. The same public policy justifies the position that the 

ebtor who has not done wrong, but who has incurred debts in 
good faith, and who has acted the part of an honest man with re- 
ard to them, should not be confronted by the specter of which I 
ve spoken, but should be granted a discharge, absolute and 
unconditional, and be given an opportunity to make the greatest 
= De use of the powers which have been given him by his 
ator. 

The discharge of a debtor is not of necessity in actual practical 
derogation of the rights of the creditor, because if the debtor thus 
released uses his opportunities to the best advantage, he may be- 
come able to pay his debts; if not inclined to do so under these 
circumstances, he would not do so in any event, so that the right of 
discharge will benefit the debtor, and does not necessarily destroy 
but may promote the interests of the creditor. 

The Constitution provides for a bankruptcy law under which 
an honest bankrupt may procure an honorable discharge under 
such careful restrictions as shall be just to his creditors. Is it not 
the duty of Congress to make that right available to honest debtors 
instead of leaving them to the charity of their creditors? 

CORPORATIONS. 

Under the provisions of this bill, corporations may be adjudged 
involuntary bankrupts upon exactly the same terms as individuals 
and firms. They can not go voluntarily into bankruptcy. 

Such corporations as may become bankrupt will not be dis- 
charged; it was feared that the granting of a discharge to a cor- 
poration might affect the liabilities of stockholders, who, according 
to the laws under which they exist, might be liable for their debts. 

Trust companies may be elected by the creditors to be trustees 
of estates. 

Companies d meg for the purpose of giving bonds may be 
accepted as bondsmen for trustees and referees. 

These provisions are thought to be consistent with the objects 
of the bill, and to do justice to corporations without doing in- 
justice to individuals. 

PROCEEDINGS. 


The district courts of the United States and the Territories, the 
supreme court of the District of Columbia, and the United States 
court of the Indian Territory are courts of bankruptcy, and have 
original jurisdiction in bankruptcy cases. P 

Any debtor except a corporation may voluntarily file a petition 
in bankruptcy and be adjudged a bankrupt. 
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A suit in bankruptcy may be brought against any debtor who 
owes over $1,000, and has committed an act of bankruptcy, except 
a national bank, a person engaged chiefly in farming or the tillage 
of the soil, or a wage earner. 


Acts of bankru by a person shall consist of his having (1) concealed 
himself, de Peale aration’ away from his place of —— residence. or 


domicile with intent to avoid the service of civil process and to defeat his 
creditors, and shall not have returned at least forty-eight hours before the 
filing of a petition in bankruptcy, and before the rights of creditors shall 
have been , altered, or interfered with; (2) failed for thirty days 
and until a petition is filed while insolvent to secure the release of any prop- 
erty levied upon under process of law for $500 or over, or if such propert is 
to be sold wit. such e under such process then until three days before 
the time fixed for such sale; (3) made a transfer of any of his property with 
intent to defeat his creditors and has not regained the ownership and pos- 
session of such property before the rights of creditors have been altered, 
impaired, or changed by reason of such transfer and at least ten days before 
the commencement of a proceeding in bankruptcy; (4) made an assign- 
ment for the benefit of his creditors or filed in court a written statement 
admitting his inability to pay his debts; (5) made, while insolvent, a trans- 
fer of any of his property or suffered any of it to be taken or levied upon 
by process of law or otherwise for the purpose of giving a preference, and 
has not regained the ownership of such Re or released same from 
such levy before the rights of creditors shall hay n altered, changed, or 
im by reason of such transfer, Lon dd levy and at least ten days 
before the commencement of aprosag bankru toy; (6) poses or 
suffered a judgment to be entered himself wi tent to defeat his 
creditors, and suffered same to re n unpaid until ten days before the filin, 
of a petition in bankruptcy, provided that a payment or satisfaction of suc 
a judgment by a sale of any of the debtor's property or from the grosses of 
such a sale shall not be deemed a payment of such Judgment under the pro- 
visions of this section; (7) secreted any of his property to avoid its being levied 
upon under legal process against himself and to defeat his creditors,and has 
not surrendered such property to such legal process at least ten days before 
the filing of a petition in bankruptcy; (8) suffered while insolvent an execution 
for $500 or over, or a number of executions aggregating such amount, against 
himself to be returned no property found, unless the amount shown to be 
due by such executions shall To paid before a petition is filed; or (9) sus- 

nded and not resumed for thirty days and until a petition is filed, while 
Doaotvent, the payment of his commercial paper for or aggregating $500 or 
over. 

Such suit may be brought within four months after the com- 
mission of an act of bankruptcy, or conditionally thereafter when 
the commission of such an act shall have been concealed. 

Since a suit in bankruptcy is filed for the benefit of all of the 
creditors, it is required t three must join in the petition who 
have collectively unsecured claims amounting to $500 or over. If 
all the creditors of such a person are less than twelve in number, 
one creditor holding an unsecured claim amounting to that sum 
may file a petition. OR 

Upon the filing of a suit in bankruptcy a copy of the petition, 
with a writ of subpcena, shall be served upon the defendant in 
like manner as in a suit of equity, except that the process shall 
be returnable within fifteen days. The bankrupt or any of his 
creditors may plead to the petition within ten days after the re- 
turn day. The time for the service of process and the filing of 

leadings may be extended by the court when necessary in the 
interests of justice. > 

The defendant may have a jury in the trial if he so desires. 

If the judgment is for the defendant the case will be dismissed 
at the cost of the plaintiff. If it is against the defendant he will 
be adjudged a ban! t. If he desires to appeal he may do so. 

The defendant ina 1 suit will not be at any greater 
disadvantage than the defendant in any other suit; that is to say, 
he will have full 8 and control of his property, and can 
proceed with his business just as any other defendant. If the 
creditors desire to secure an attachment they may do so by giving 
bond and filing affidavits sufficient to convince the court that the 
defendant has committed an act of bankruptcy. If, after an 
attachment is levied, the defendant wishes to give a forthcoming 
bond, he may do so and still retain full control of his property. 

In cases in which yoluntary petitions are filed and in which 
default is made in answers to petitions in involuntary cases the 
judge of the United States district court will consider the petitions 
and either dismiss them or adjudge the defendants bankrupt. If 
the judge is absent the petitions will be referred to and will be 
considered and disposed of in the same manner by the referee. 

It is immaterial whether a defendant is adjudged a bankrupt 
upon his own petition or the petition of creditors, so far as his 
rights as a [HA aas and those of his creditors are concerned. 

t is the duty of the bankrupt to attend the first meeting of his 
creditors if required to do 80; to make out schedules of his prop- 
erty and lists of his creditors, and if attem frauds on the part 
of creditors come to his knowledge it is his duty to inform his 
trustee, etc. 

An individual or partnership may apply for a discharge subse- 
quent to the expiration of two months and within the next four 
months after the adjudication. If the application is not made 
within that time and the court is convinced that it was impossi- 
ble for the applicant to make it, it may be filed within but not 
after the expiration of the next six months. 

The terms upon which a discharge may be granted are as follows: 

A person, not a corporation, may, after the expiration of two months and 
SE Sn ee unu are 
s 1f it shall be made to à ar to the ju: ` t 
was unavoidably prevented from filing it within such e, it may 
within but not after the expiration of the next six months. 


The judge shall hear the application for a discharge, and such pleas as may, 
be ds in ition thereto by parties in interest, at such tins as his — 
venience will permit and as will 


ing of the petition against him, which has not been surrendered to the trus- 
tes; (3) pat im 


statement in writing made by him to any person for the p of ob- 
taining credit or of being communicated to the trade or to the person 
d whom he obtained such property on credit; (4) made a transfer E 
0! - 
ings migh at the time of the bankruptcy, have impeached as fraudulent if 
h judgment creditor, unless such popu shall have been 
surrendered to the trustee; or (5), with fraudulént intent and in contempla- 
tion of bankruptcy, destroyed or neglected to kee ks of account or rec- 
ords from which his true condition ht be ascertained. 
The confirmation of a composition ere S the bankrupt from his 
debts, other than those agreed to be paid by the terms of the composition 


United States, the State, county, district, or UTR pe gem in which he resides; 
(2) are judgments in actions for frauds or willful an fee Rit uries to the 
scheduled in time for 


person or property of another; (3) have not been dul 
proof and allowance, with the name of the creditor if known to the bankrupt, 
unless such creditor had notice or actual knowledge of the proceedings in 
bankruptcy; or (4) were created by his frand, cae enone or defalcation 


A discharge may be revoked upon application made within one 
year after being granted if it transpires that it was fraudulently 
rocured. 


P 

Iapprehend that one of the most useful prora of the bill is 
the one relating to settlements which debtors may make with 
their creditors after the petition is filed, and either before or after 
the suit has been tried. 

Under existing laws, if a creditor sees fit to pursue a debtor to 
final execution and sale, he may do so without let or hindrance; 
there may be delays in the courts, but the time will surely come 
when there will be a trial, and if it results in a judgment against 
the defendant the creditor may persevere until the red flag of the 
sheriff waves over the property of the defendant, or other property 
which it may be thought that the defendant has an interest in. 
An honest debtor may o protected from such extremities under 
the provisions of the ptcy bill, provided the interest of all 
of the creditors will be served thereby; that is to say, he may 
secure a settlement as against the wishes of some of his creditors, 
but nevertheless with all of them. Such a settlement may in- 
volve an extension of time within which to pay his debts, or a 
reduction of them with or without security for the payment of 
the balance. 

An individual creditor may consider it a hardship to be com- 
pelled to settle with his debtor upon terms which he does not con- 
sider advantageous. Requiring him to do so can be justified only 
on the ground that the interest of other creditors must be con- 
sidered quite as well as his, since it is for the best interest of the 
most of the creditors to make such a settlement. 

A settlement can not be offered by a debtor against whom a 
petition has been filed or who has been adjudged a pt until 
after he has submitted to an examination in open court or at & 
meeting of his creditors. This examination is designed to enable 
the creditors to learn the reasons for the difficulties in which the 
debtor finds himself and to enable them to judge whether he is 
or is not a competent, honest man. He must file a schedule of his 
3 and alist of his creditors. An examination of them will 
enable the creditors to determine the value of their claims. 

After these 8 he must submit his proposition in writ- 
ing to his creditors and secure the acceptance of it by at least a 
majority in number of his creditors, and such majority or number 
must also represent more than half of his indebtedness. Before 
this proposition can be filed in court he must deposit, subject to the 
order of the judge, the ay Babe which to pay the costs of the suit 
and the preferred claims. must also file, subject to the order 
of the court, whatever he isto pay to his creditorsin the settlement; 
that is, if he is to give notes, he must execute them and place them 
where the eourt can have them distributed to creditors in the event 
his settlement is confirmed; if he is to pay part cash and part in 
notes, he must deposit the cash so that it as well as the notes may 
be distributed to the creditors. A compliance with these condi- 
tions will probably be of great inconvenience to the debtor in many 
cases, but they are necessary in order to have the settlement con- 
firmed c. adjusted without friction or delays and with absolute 
certainty. 

Under the old law frequently the bankrupt trifled with his 
creditors by offering settlements which he could not make, and 
later on offering less favorable settlements, the only result being 
to annoy the creditors. 

A composition which has been fraudulently obtained may be set 
aside upon an application made within six months after it was con- 


A debtor who has acted dishonestly can not secure a composi- 
tion,thereason bre dene: the confirmation of acomposition secures 
to the debtor a discharge from all debt which he does not agree to 
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pursuant to its terms. 

cases in which the estate is to be administered the creditors 
will meet and elect one or three trustees and fix the amount of 
their bond. 

The trustee or trustees will reduce the estate to money under 
the directions of the court and distribute it in dividends to the 
creditors. 

Creditors have only to make oath to the claims and send them 
by mail or deliver them in person to the court or referee. They 
will be allowed as of course, but may be su: ded or examined 
if there is any suspicion that they are fraudulent. The trustee 
may bring suit to set aside any fraudulent transfer of property 
which was made by the bankrupt priorto the adjudication. 

Liens given for a present consideration in good faith will be up- 
held. Such liens as are fraudulent will be set aside. 

Preferences which have been given within four months prior to 
the filing of the petition may be recovered by the trustee. A 
van obtained by the institution of suits within four months 

or to the filing of the petition can not be made available by 

e plaintiffs in such proceedings. "This provision is simply to 
prevent an inequitable distribution of the estate of the bankrupt. 

Under the old law the compensation of officers was unduly large, 
and was payable so that they were all interested in 1 the 
p ings. This bill provides for the payment of only a reason- 
able compensation, and it is to be so computed and paid that every 
officer is interested in securing prompt and economical adminis- 
trations. That is to say, the clerk secures a single fee of $10 in 
each case; he will, therefore, be interested in having the case dis- 
posd of as que as possible. Tho referee will receive a ten- 

lar filing fee in each case and a commission of 1 per cent on the 
net result of the estate, and one-half of 1 per cent on amounts paid 
in composition. The trustee will receive a five-dollar fee in each 
case and a commission of 5 cent on the first $5,000 to be paid 
in dividends, 2 m cent on the second like amount, and 1 per cent 
on all over $10,000. Neither the filing fees nor the commissions 
of the referees or trustees will be paid until the estate is closed 
and the records returned to court. 

The a pamper of administering the estate will be reported in 
detail under oath, and will be paid in the event only of their being 
found to be necessary and reasonable by the court. 

Those who may act dishonestly in contemplation of bankruptcy 
or with reference to the pro of bankruptcy estates or com- 
mit forbidden acts will be liable to punishment. ; 

The bill contains such additional provisions as are necessary in 
order to s a perfectly well-considered and carefully framed 


e. 
29292 M RR. MEA PUE ELT 
ngress I o e ent. y opposition grew partly 
out of my want of information as to its true scope and purposes 
and eeil out of the fact that my constituents were prejudiced 
against any bankruptcy bill because of the unfortunate adminis- 
tration of the old one in theSouth. Since then great changes and 
improvements have been made in the bill and my people have felt 
the want of such a law. 
| I, therefore, am very glad not only to give this bill my vote but 
ahearty sup y : ; * 

It is an absolutely fair measure in all of its provisions to both 
debtors and creditors and is calculated to promote the best inter- 
ests of all of those whose rights will be affected by it. 

J invite your attention to the following: 

TABLE OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES, 

The number of failures by those engaged in commercial and industrial pur- 
suits, the total number of those so engaged, the entage of the former to 
the latter, and the total amount in d of the liabilities of those who have 
failed from 1879 to 1895, inclusive, are shown by States and Territories, as fol- 
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pay in the composition, and it is not proposed by this bill to enable TABLE OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL FAILURES, ETC.—continued. 
any dishonest persons, firms, or corporation to secure any adyan- 
of of 


4,319 1.10 $425,427 
5,297 .50 340,019 
6,090 1.07 92, 532 
6,593 LH 154, TH 
6.853 1.21 596, 723 
7, 092 1.70 1,149, 164 
1,74 1.28 S18, 225 
7,027 1.31 1,178,051 
9,817 .93 887, 900 
8,880 1.76 1,245,546 
9,453 1.82 904, 392 
10, 267 2.00 1,817, 805 
10,575 1.15 2, 209, 819 
10,072 1.99 1, N, 697 
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D 1.46 1, 046, 700 
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21,896 2.02 6, 160, 900 
23,174 2.90 5, 086, 100 
24.278 2.28 4,800, 400 
26,522 1.71 16,943,306 
2.141 2.30 7,975, 800 
29, 531 2.42 4,299, 800 
30, 385 2.11 4,224,400 
30, 875 2.26 4,742,900 
33, 250 1.76 4, 526, 600 
94, 319 2.17 1,456, 718 
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7,157 2.52 1, 886, G64 
6,911 2.01 2, 250, 385 
6,850 89 765, 182 
6,975 1.18 698, 520 
8,216 .96 479, 308 
9,000 1.64 1,204,047 
11, 580 1.42 817, 001 
12,237 1.38 981, 894 
13,490 1.96 1,544, 525 
854 1.46 2,374, 088 
ion | — "9| 2 
x 
523 .05 1,700, 224 
— EN 1.56 29,195,439 
1 tieu 
.90 R36, 788 
61 895, 963 
88 744,242 
Liu 1,464, 898 
Lil 1,714, 486 
75 1,906, 684 
.09 8,500, 484 
1 fms 

* * 
-98 1,447,617 
1.06 2, 719, 020 
.84 1,053,464 
1.28 3,095, 148 
1.30 1,821,143 
1.29 2, 442, 980 
ETETA .98 30, 083, 836 


1,600 69 88,000 
2,079 15 19,000 
2,844 E 121, 105 
6,744 .48 194,982 
8,256 0 1,076, 784 
9,370 2 720, 602 
9,988 -88 404, 830 
10, 451 +98 765, 979 
11,073 . 08 1,151,850 
11,506 .90 1,240, 427 
8,150 24 610, 227 
8,832 .91 1,279, 029 
8, 853 52 690, 807 
9, (26 2 187,100 
10,474 .8l 021,278 
10,070 -43 611,369 
10, 976 -20 550, 677 
— — 7 10,361, 199 
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referred to by me are as follows: i 
A BANKRUPTCY LAW. 5 
{From the Nashville M American.] 


ö n bilis. This seems 
cp a cR me managers 3 . There is one 
* or the poli ortunes of any 
idate, which acted upon by both Houses. Itisthe 
UY. tates bill needed in Y 8 every in o business 
vast moment and in one 
iscussed at l 
ed — o 


in its a 
e t among ee The subcommittee of 
mittee a bill —— tho chiet t features of the proposed 


States, 
toin induce the committee to have the bill reported and Con: to M it. 
Bradstreet's of last week, referring to the pending ill, 
“There are some measuresof a nonpolitical character before Congress wi 
one would think should commend themselves to even the most cautious polit- 
icalmanagers as affording an mity for o —— from the consideration 
of more exciting and d hazardous matter. One of these measures is the bank- 
ruptcy bill, which has been under consideration since Con organized for 
work. Some progress has been made e with the measure, h not much. 
“The subcommittee of the House Judiciary has finished th 


as amended in and the measure od on 
fore the full committee, a report of which probably not bel ARP, rem 
the advocates of a national regulation of —— | ue Be the end 
that the bill has been a puru ao so far before only ail or enactment at 
the end, and -— m do dp ote A to exert ve sion effort they can to make 
Congress see in failing to enact the law itis tampering with the best 
interests of th community." 


AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT TO THE COUNTRY. 
[From the Nashville (Tenn.) American.] 
"We believe that a — carefully drawn bankruptcy law would 


be an acceptable presen: 


to the country. 
‘The serious defects in E the veg denen bankruptcy as a most 


tey system will serve 
y * The 


valuable experience in enacting — d nt of ind 
most vital interest in the new masuro lbe rtionof adequate 
s to make it certain that the i aon pep m is guilty of actual fraud 
M have no relief under the act. The should be 
p and e: s. ana D honest de to AT Do 
d Suid be ve aud liberal. Where one honestly deems his 
3 D 80 hope ess as to — him willing to take u himself 
a 


The — oniy 7 


ence business again by 
the blig polveni should Havo the Gene PIDE 5 session of 


Congress may give us a good system 
PASS THE TORREY BILL. 
[From the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times.] 


One t thethings Con E pa to ae do it soon, i to pass the Torrey 
general bankru now much more urgently needed than was 
ever such a law on our Government was founded. 


LET CONGRESS DO ITS DUTY. 
[From the Nashville (Tenn.) American.] 


The condition —— the country calls urgently for a good — law, and 
u business interests of . set ey ly to Con- 
at the ME rie record 


measure, nu 
branch of panying 
of values would ad upon Congress the necessity fA Doni a bank- 
r th debtor and creditor,as well as the general 
‘are of the public. 


Nae pA inp 
The best interests of the 1 A iniperatively demand it. The vast and 
business of the whole Uni almost all of which is done upon 
rule a to the South aoa 


— socer e 


te this subject is 
Beds necessity of Congress body should feel the responsibility 


upon it in that 


the organic law. The im: inabis experience when e 


Let Coi perform its 
give the nation a well-comxidared. ered, speedy, and plain duty measure. 


THE TORREY BANKRUPTCY BILL. 
[From the Nashville (Tenn.) American.] 
The Torrey bankruptcy bill is one of the important measures which failed 
of passage through the last Congress. The business interests of the country 
would be subserved by the enactment of a well-conside 


red toy law. 
and the general opinion was that the Torrey bill properly met the — ——. 
ments of the situation. 
The Torrey bill has been before Congress for several years. It has received 


strong indorsements from all —— of the country. 


Judge Stone, whose opinion is given herein, was for over a 
quarter of a 5555 his death the chief justice of the su- 
preme court of Ala 


HON. GEORGE W. STONE'S OPINION—THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION, HE THINKS, 
18 MUCH BETTER THAN THE OLD LAW AND SHOULD BE PASSED. 


rity rcial Same pon d nce aro 
always interesting and jaaa ag has been 8 as to whether he 
Jb eee and considered the Torrey bankrupt bil. In reply to the ques- 
on he sa 
Ves; [have examined th e measure, and consider it a very much better 
act than either of those of 1841 or 1867.“ 


of the former t law, he ans 

"A ve a to the former mababan — the enormous — 
attending the ir administration, because of imperfect machinery, and because 
the egree intrusted to inco: t and fre- 


tration was in & 3 
ye greg corrupt —— My o ii vation was me the ar chietly to ä 


„if the seen were not 


. tatione nost of them—may be fora hearing 
before a referee, w "wm may take place at some t near the home 
generally be con- 


ngs te provisions of the ding bill, the ju 
iewed from a moral standpoin t. doubt the cus of voluntary ba I 


nue nature, asof WI dignity and bindin go ligation. This is strict don. 
— — c Ri 7 — to ed — honest PE moe are borne down - 
obligations, the power an Wilege of eraplo: eir energies an 
—.— qualifications in acquiring an honest living. — d thus addin, 
eneral welfare. This last object is the — justification or excuse for grant- 
fig th ein rivilege of ess rep bankrupte onestly ey mes it leads to 
— economic resul ts facile Dorversion to abuse is the argument 
ves Tho great benefit of TT fraudu- 


ka — — the involun- 


it rol = for the ion of the grossest fra 
th of the ti prea 


in aaia beratel pared to 
55 W. 

bankruptcy and which parti ation tion of their 
manner as to engender the belief that £ proceedings were fraudulent and 
98988 p rore E E ERS aen E rinrita krape TT 
Con „Ju 

“The best interest of tho people would certainly be jeopardized by tho 


enactment of a purely volun: 
In summing subject t the Judge said: 


up the whole 
“Considered as a whole, eu ooa. nra Me 0e 


enacted by the pregent 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION OF MONTGOMERY. 
of the Commercial and Industrial Association proceedings 
were had as follows: 
Present: Vice-President Durr and a large number of the members. 
Ex-Governor Ligon introduced, and thi e association considered and unani- 
y . resolutions, as follows 
That the Commercialand el Association of Mon ^ 


alone can 
* (2) The of la P necessarii imperfect, by most of States = 
sent The passage tad furthe “apra won T 
* (3) Comm failures of the whole country are steadily on the 
in numbers, and the amount of the Liabilities of those wha fall i$ steadily 


a quete qs S pronunt re Mint pntionce OEADI- cane 

8 om of the present, and its enactment is 
net er Ton or — 

^(5) Under the pro of that measure all D 

notpay their de d tted 


* 
ich | of the 


honest poor 
asurrender of their property, be permi 
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discharge. All honest creditors of 
receive a pro rata of the estates of their debtors, without 
unn delay and at small cost. Valid liens will be enforced and fraud- 
a ones Will be canceled. Honest men will be benefited and dishonest 


ed. 
3 That ne hereof be sent by the secretary to members of Con- 
gress from this Sta 


to keep their exemptions and receive a 
class 


the same 


THE TORREY BANKRUPTCY BILL NOW PENDING IN CONGRESS—IS INDORSED 
BY THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION—THE REMARKS AND 
OPINION OF CHIEF JUSTICE STONE—DR. LE GRANDE'8 VIEWS—WHAT COLO- 
NEL TOMPKINS THINKS. 

There was a meeting of the Commercial and Industrial Association, which 
was attended by the most prominent members. The occasion of the meeting 
was to consider the Torrey bankru bill now pening in Congress. 

In the absence of the president, ice-President mire prod. e 


MERITS OF THE TORREY BILL. 


Bone C MP many AP years ears the chief justice of the supreme 
gourt o rot pot A at led upon re motion to speak upon the subject of 
icy legislation, soa was with applause. He referred to the 

presence aes the statute books o Revlon ofa ptcy law which had 
there for a great many years, and spoke of the English people as wise 

and conservative. 
LM of the Torrey bill he complimented its author and referred to it 
as a measure as nearly perfect as human industry, ingenuity, and wisdom 


could devise. 
on introduced and the meetin 
utions reindorsing the Torrey 


considered and unani- 
and calling upon Con- 


OPINION OF CHIEF JUSTICE STONE. $ 
A awe called upon o5 dude Stone sm the 8 and found him busily 
occupied in his room. oy: consented to be interrupted for a brief n 
terview as to the AAT bankruptcy legislation by Congress and as 
to the e merits of the Torrey bill. 


inn is an ing qu = e 3 * 5 the other bank - 
ru e" nding in Congress, Ju ne sai: 
here ha been pant 40 me ail the ba ptcy bills now bf peu before 
Congress; pred an cay nent Ao d of them I thought that all of them except the 
Torrey bill were very imperfect and not cal ted in any sense to meet the 
t rants of the country in the matter. None of them Sig Goh wig Sh the 
aut, bill either in comp eteness or asa measure bene- 


visions.’ ' 

Be. . the subject the eminent jurist stated that “ the referee. 

Ca m i ob en ractically to the register of the old law, would be ap inted 
by th e bankruptcy court; but he won d not be zate toany of the ates 
would be liable to removal for cause or use his services were not needed. 

e trustee, that is, the P perm who is to represent the creditors, will be 

aided have ee deut i 1 855 them; he not be paid fees, as under 
the old law, but will receive dre ME fee and a commission on the amount 
paid outin dividends to the credi 

The clerk of the court will bee entitled only to a ten-dollar filing fee upon 
the institution of proceedings." 

Attention was called to the fact that both the method of payment ia e 
meson ays directly tend to secure prompt and inexpensive administra: 


Wien ti the subject of exemptions was touched upon Judge Stone said: 
The law the 8 as . T the laws of the several 
States, so that each bankrupt will be permitted to withhold from his estate 
such exemptions as are permitted for the protection of his family by the 
laws of his domicile." 


Remarks were made by the Judge u n the ovisions of A ed bill concern- 
presione pend dr the bankrupt, as follows: will not be granted 
rporations or to dishonest persons. It ELA be applied for after two and 
withia t the next four months after the adjudication. If the applicant was 
unable to file his application within that e, it may, by per: ion of the 
court, be filed aom e next six months, but not hereafter. In general 
a discha: b pev to such persons as are honest and refused 
to such as are Bonet the discharge proves to have been fraudulentl 
secured it DAT be set aside upon application made within two years after ít 
was gran 
8 a comparison in brief between the present proposed law and 
ioe aes: Judge 8 Stone said: The present measure is in a truer sense a 
national enactment than any of its predecessors. For example, the last law 
contained vous Bp reri rela No the taking of evidence, E the validity of 
liens, the statute of Vos ag other subjects that are omitted from the 
present measure, which makes it, in my judgment, & much stronger bill and 
one which is more likely to remain as à 3 law than if it contained 
additional subjects which I think are more ropen left to State control.” 
In summing up the subject, Nn Chief Justice I believe that the pas- 
pone — of i rei y the ytho, presans — ara etd 2 to 8 
frauds which are now a reproach upon the count: MY 
and that de result al at its enactment would be to extend commercial and 
dustrial credit and to benefit every class in the whole country.” 


VIEWS OF DR. LE GRAND. 4 
Dr. M. P. Le Grand, president of the Montgomery Bank and of the Com- 
pee ey 3 CORO: was called upon at the bank by a reporter. 
es he 

In lie I — not examined the particular bill in question, I have no doubt 
ee the passage of a just law would redound to the best interests of the whole 
country. I would most heartily second a movement d: ed to bring about 

the adéquate punishment of perpetrators of fraud in all of its forms.” 
PEN me uestion of the increase or decrease of failures in this country 
by the Treasury De- 


d: 
* haves seen a table of commercial failures made up 
P at Washington from the annual sheets of tho mercantile agency of 

and note from these tables that the percentage of commer- 
cial failures An this State is tapa increasing. The table covers thirteen 
8 for the whole State; there were 


ess; the percentage of those Lael wg Tailed to those who were e 
in business was, oreta us of 1 = cent. The total liabilities of those who 
failed was for that rcentage of failures has varied from 


Transptice that th es were 2 Je ination 


onere i n —— the fact, that itis 2.52 per cent. That is an enormous 
— liabilities of those who failed during the same 
period has increased from the amount stated above to 


“The result for the whole country for the sam ithe of is that the increase 
in percen has been from ninety-five hundredths of 1 per cent to 1.07 per 
cent, while there has been an enormous increase in the liabilities of those 


who AM failed for the whole country from 5 over $98,000,000 to 


De. Le Grand made a comparison of figures for England and this country, 
as follows: 
An examination of the 8 of failures under the English bankru 
act . not only that they are on the decrease in numbers, but that there 
is a decrease E T (e fibi es . o Ihave examined 
a com n of the res for the years 
tum consider Copart fria Hg 


Uni States consular re l that fo land made to the State Department 
at Washington, and find that for the years stated the decrease in the number 
of bankruptcies in E; d was 464; for this country there was an increase 


during thet same period of 203 cases. In England fon that 

decrease in the amount of liabilities of those who failed of MA 3 for 
the same od in this country there was an increase in liabilities of $24.- 
954,264. From which it seems to me that the substitution of a wise national 
law for the many varying State laws would result in the decrease of the fail- 
ures in this country. 


od there was a 


WHAT COLONEL TOMPKINS THINKS. 
[From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser.] 

Col. H. C. T. one of the foremost members of the Alabama bar, wag 
seen at the court-house in Montgomery, and although engaged, considerately 
gave his views, as follows: 

In my opinion the business interests of the country demand that there 
should be a — à law. The t injustice of the laws, which allow pref- 

made by insolven 3 has been att: tracktie the 8 
of the bar association of this State for many P eren On two or three di: 
ent occasions resolutions have been introduce the association and —— 
by practically unanimous vote, urging the legislature of the State to enact a 
law which would declare not only that all instruments executed for the se- 
curity of a debt should operate for the benefit of all the creditors of a debtor, 
but that wherever the debtor sold his proper tyan payment of his debts such 
sale should also operate for the benefit of all the creditors, and should be de- 
clared to be a general ent where it embraced substantially all of his 
pr eres but it has been unable to get the legislature of the State to pass 
suc 

The subject of the inadequacy of the State laws was disposed of thus: 

5 MEM result of the present system is that frequently insolvent or embar- 

debtors execute conveyances of their property d te relatives who are 
Wee to be their creditors. As the law recognizes the validity of such a 
conveyance and only allows it to be set aside on proof that the parties to 
whom it was made were nct creditors of the debtor, and asin the very nature 
of things the nonexistence o? that fact is very difficult of proof, and reet asa 
penon thing, only be shown ^^ cross-examination of the Dui interested, 
he r t is frequently that ‘nsolvent and embarrassed debtors con 
property to the members of their own families upon considerations which 
are who) M simulated.” 
In relation to the treatment of home and foreign creditors, Colonel Tomp- 
kins = as follows: 
in such cases the home reign creditor, yet „though not always, 
protected a the papane of the foreign believe that a large 
of our business people desire that a ba pt law shall be 
that a distribute the assets of the insolvent equally among all of his cred- 
itors of the same class, because they believe thatin the long run they 
collect a larger percentage ei the amounts which may be due them from that 
class, as ue are, of course, — uently themselves ps out, and the general 
sr i ch they receive would not equal what they would get were the 
wo Ad 

„There is another reason besides that," said the Coto On ERE “It is 
to the interest of the debtor class that such a law sh know 
of many men me pore failed in business, tronga no fa no o fanit, of theirs, who are 
men of ene good business ability, but w of having a large 
indebtedness — 855 er them, are unable to go 119 iv odi on their own 
account. I have no doubt but that many of them would get into business 
coag ner be pe protected ag against these former debts, which tt they could v by 

in er gud e and would succeed. And I have 
oma con rise in the tee honesty of my low-man as to believe that in many 
of such instances the parties would pay their creditors, even after a discharge 
in E more they can possibly pay under the present condition 


of affairs. 

8 the history of bankrupt Mean he spoke as follows: 

“The great objection to a bankrupt law in this country has grown out of 
the distrust created by the operation of the former law, the great expense 
MODE the administration of the estates, and the small results received by 
creditors. Those evils, as well as | others, in my opinion, are effectually 
guarded ela ipe by the proposed la 

An in as rs 5 the oa tirer results between the present State laws 
and the | pro y law was answered as follows: 

think the Torre AE * bill would enable the assets of insolvents 
to be sold so as to ze for tors a much greater amount than is 
generally realized .by forced — ‘wider attachments, which are usually re- 
sorted to by the tors of embarrassed or insolvent debtors, 

“ What in your opinion would be the result of the passage of the law upon 
the frequency of failures? Would it increase them? 

“I think it would decrease them. Many solvent men are now ruined 8 55 
piz by 7 It among creditors, who woul 
ou 


ofte 
* Undoub' 3 80, 3 a man would know that he had nothin, 2 gain 
his debtor to the wall, and if he had the confidence of debtor 
more apt to be willing, to extend time, because he would stand 
more chance of collecting his d 
ts ees "nun state why it is 8 at must look to Congress for the enactment 
of such a law 
* Because no ‘State has the ed to Depos y such law that would cooper 
a sagt and of 28 one of the results that is most to be desired in such a 
wis the rge of the debtor. Otherwise, this law would be only for 
te benefit of the creditor class, and would be unequal in its operations. 
Ins ng up the situation the gentleman said: 
"T think Congress ought without ft further delay to pass the Torrey bill.” 


A BANKRUPTCY BILL. 
[From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser.] 
The proceedings of the Commercial and Industrial Association and inter- 


views elch 1 citizens concerning national bankruptey legislation 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


33 for the unfortunate experiences under the old law there would not 
any question about the desirability of a national law as provided by the 
Federal Constitution at the time of its adoption; but in the bitterness 


the 
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recollections of those eri it may have been forgotten in some quar- 
ters that improvements deer d i pont 

All of the constitutions of the older States have been amended and revised; 
the various legislatures meet frequently to improve laws which have been 
found to be imperfect. It seems to us that the same course should be pur- 
sued with regard to a pt law. 

The Torrey bill has been approved by a great number of national, State, 
&nd local es—more, in fact, than 
mercial measure. From 8 egy Sonal of the country there were sent at the 
last session of Congress peti people 
officers and committeemen of the ETT body Din m charge gi 
tion are men who are well and favorably known; the not only includes 
well-to-do people, but honest bankrupts as well. 
„ , ACCO! toan almost m uy epe verdict, dens ger im 

a view to the greatest number; notin 

any sense a Topo sectionals or poli idend. ien It is mpi and solely a 
business 'been 4 ramed i in theinterest of business men, ang 
its „ 1 by the honest, progressive men in all parts of th 
coun’ 

An toon of the bill and a consideration of what has been said by the 

ress and in Congress about it leads us to believe that the best interests of 
the South will be promoted by its enactment, and we therefore call upon the 

Southern members in Congress to give it their support. 


THE NEED OF A BANKRUPT LAW. 
[From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser.) 


There is a bill now pen in Congress thatisof ve pe importance to 
the commercial interests of thiscountry and t ongni he hy all DARK IO DIE 
That is the Torrey bankrupt bill. As it stands th 53 the care- 


qa 9 weighed opinion of the most competent jurists and merchants of the 


the en- 


The T an RE a aga g is sure to —— 
and for a sufficient reason. Every new railroad and Y new te 
— enlarges the area of common commercial interests in the United oy 
The failing debtor has always been an 8 of interest to the leading com- 
mercis| centers, and now wih the multiplication of cities and towns and the 
ramification of trade and industry, a failure in any one State may affect credi- 
tors in every State in the Union. When a failure comes there is a general 
scramble for the goods in Pog some of the local creditors are made whole, 
JC AREE MIT NUR RN in Go tle S E 
a do! ow for pro y they have with in 
EUN a general bankru law there can be no cause e: to com- 
'The creditor's inte is protected: Mee pi d roperty and effects 
e 5 has are fairly and equally divided, and there is no Dey for 
fraud or preferences. On the other hand, the debtor himself has the satis- 
faction of kno’ im arii his estate is honestly ied to meet his obligations 
om t it is equal to the demands, and once this is done he can 
d usiness career, and if it is in him to succeed, he can suc- 
3 upon and hampered by a load of old debts. The 
e best interests both of the creditor and the debtor class. 
Alabama delegation will be able to give the measure a cordial 
support. NS IM idea of the bill has already received the REDE 
support of Chief Justice Stone, and we feel sure that the entire busin 
community will welcome it. 


MOBILE INDORSES THE TORREY BILL—CONGRESS PETITIONED TO PASS IT BY 
THE TWO CHAMBERS OF TRADE—A DISCUSSION IN THE CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE THAT DISCLOSED SOME POINTS OF THE PENDING MEASURE. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE MOBILE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
[From the Mobile (Ala.) Register.] 
The board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce held a special meeting 

1 sonnan Fra n bill, which will probably be passed by 

gress a resen 
The bill was dütmitted tothe board by the president, Mr. Samuel Brown, 
accompanied by a baw — e to the effect that it was a measure which 
os poe y bodies in all of the large try, e cae 


had been favorably passed 
bile, and in most of the aces tanon y the coun 
Messrs. 8 


ion was had and was participated in Knight, T-A 
Tenue Ferd. Forcheimer, W. G. Little, H. John B. Davis, an: John 
paid ngen 


E. Mic 
bepaid but 
5 not be brought 
red 


The discussion 


er have unsecu 


void; that 

that valid ens will be estates may be proved upon y sworn to and 
mailed to the court; that fraudulent bankrupts, em ng Officers, and dis- 
honest creditors may be Jun by fine and d imprisonment: that litigation 
concernin, property rights in bankruptc the appropriate 


Btate that com tions between ebtors and creditors may be had 
with great readiness; controversies = be compromised, arbitrated, 
7 a ted tions) and a small cos t the nkru 4 will be en- 


Sut persons: and pba tad 
est bi na d to th -— extent, bea 8 
rice u eve an e exten an elemen 

strength to th eb tet Sm 


" honest in battle with 
Mr. Ji Ens submitted a 8 . was, after its consid- 
mu mma eee LE by petitions Congress to pass the Tor- 
^ r here e 
rey bankrupt bill." aie 
Te general sentiment of the mee seemed to be that the measure in 
3 been wisely drafted, was urged by the progressive men 


`~. XXVITI—18 


for an honest purpose, and that it ought to be enacted by 
at the coming session. 


ACTION BY THE MOBILE COTTON EXCHANGE. 
8 pe" of the board of directors of the Cotton Exchange 
a ng ~ 


of the coun’ 
Congress 


with the b tho presi en 
'The Torrey bankru 


i t. Charles L. Huger, in the chair. 
ich was considered at the rd the day 
before, was again RT and t the various members & views 
and the conclusions they reached after a consideration of the —— 
In order to test the sense of the board, resolutions were subsitted, seconded, 
and considered, as follows: 
“ Resolved, That the e Cotton Exchange hereby indorses the Torrey 
bankrupt bill. and, in th interests, as it believes, of those engaged in 
growing and dealing in cotton, calls upon Congress to enact that measure at 


the resent session. 
is hereby instructed to send copies of these 


esolved, That the secre 
resolutions to the Senators an Representatives in Congress from this State 
ted unanimously. 


and request their advocacy of that measure.’ 
The resolutions were considered at length and ad 
bama which have taken part in the movement rs secure 
upt law are as follows: Commercial and 


The bodies in Ala 
to the country an equitable 
Industrial Association of Montgomery, Mobile Chamber of Commerce, and 
Mobile Cotton Exchange. 
'The gentlemen who are officers and 88 of the national organ: 
ization are as follows: Messrs. Hiram G. Bond, Ensley City: Robert C. 
ell, Charles 8. € Milton deem Huntsville; med Brown, J T MNA 
Orville F. Casta, fable: Nat Edward L. Russell, G 12 seen 
ce qoe eres H. R. Dawson, Selma; John W. Durr, 
F. Ligon, George W. Stone, and Henry C. Tomp- 
kins, E tu 


THE TORREY BANKRUPTCY BILL. 

3 the Mobile (Ala.) Register.] 
The genter ageing na Xe e en Cha teber of bilo pe of this 5 took favorable 

action re e Torre now pending ngress. 
The fact that this bill [Se amar Drsed pE easpa f and other bodies 
from one end of the ane to the: 8 2 that it has been petitioned for 
all classes, is significan this, that it seems to indicate that the business 
men of the country can be relied upon to take a hand fa legislation relating 
comm 
The word bankrupt has been much abused; it has so often been connected 
rascality and n used in connection with 


pse. 
lo to tare quite aoa — Beer arc 

believed b e best minds m the country that the enactment of the 
Torrey bill will oy 5 ‘the effect of diminishing fraud and of exterminating a 
certain class of fraudulent practices which are now prevalent; that it will 
beyond question reduce = number of commercial failures; that ng Sh 
estates will be administe red promptus and at small cost; that honest 
ents will be discharged, and tin all respects it will redound to the best 
moral and financial condition of the great mass of the people. 

In civilized communities there are probate laws for ris orderly distribu- 
tion of the estates of deceased persons. Since over 90 per cent of those who 
ao business in whole or in part on credit sooner or later fail, it seems but 
reasonable that there should be a commercial probate law for the same 
pose; the bill in question is such a law. “Equity f for all time has provided 
that where a fund was not sufficient to li of the same —— 

against it it should be ratably divided. e Torrey bill is the embodiment 
ot oF that principle. 

Asa genera! proposition, any improvement in the laws which renders the 
position of debtors more secure and gives additional safi for capital 
inv promotes the interests of debtors and creditors concerning com- 
mercial transactions 

We believe the Torrey bill to bean improvement on existing laws, and there- 
fore urge upon Congress the necessity of its prompt enactment. 


THE BANKRUPTCY BILL. 
[From the Mobile (Ala.) Register.] 
The Torrey bill, toestablish a uniform system of bankruptcy, is again before 
both Houses of Con 


Various bills having the same object in view have been pregona at 
vious sessions, but none of these have been so universally commended as has 


* one) now pending. 
ills have been prepared with the same amount of care and thorou, a 
JE the req ent of the interests ely to be affected, and 
been the preparation of a bill as near! iy = as the wisdom and 

8 of the ablest minds of the country coul 

‘orrey bill is re gs effort of the 88 of the — E a 
bodies of the United States, assisted by some of the ablest men engaged in 
financial and 3 pursuits, and it therefore embodies the features 
ere Seared will accom that can be sought in a universal bank- 
i cene w, and assures equal and exact justice to both creditor and debtor. 

bill has received the indorsement of nearly all the commercial bodies 
of the country. as well as that of a proportion of those actively engaged 
in important commercial and finan: enterprises. 
There are epe pet minor points — Ed not receive entire approval, 
. ts, acid toe ther Modica o te: E con expressi. 
amendments, an: other es con mpl an ion on 
Ks merits will act on the bill in its entirety. 

ae wegen that ms biras 5 now stands ee become a law. and after 
a test o merits such changes as experience may suggest or changed 
conditions make necessary can be made hereafter. 

The simple purpose of a bankruptcy measure is to secure an equitable dis- 
tribution uere A creditors of an insolvent debtor's effects. A bill that will 
5 this with certainty, with the least orpona and with the utmost 

tion will prove Mw le to the creditor c 
hatever will tak from the honest but unfortunate debtor the ee 
of his past and Pie cA him to face the future Tm earnest, upright pu 
and resolute endeavor will commend itself to the class that owes ho; 3 
but not dishonestly. Such a measure, properly framed, should do ‘much 
good. Its principle i is just and in the line of wise public policy. 


INSOLVENT DEBTORS—DISCUSSION OF THE NATIONAL BANKRUPT LAW BY 
THE MOBILE COTTON EXCHANGE—COMMENDATION BY LAWYERS AND 


BUSINESS MEN. 
[From the Mobile (Ala.) Register.] 
* * * 


3 OF HON. D. P. BESTOR. 
Daniel P. needing neus of the Mobile bar, addressed 
oe dives ot tne Oo change, for which he is the counsel, 


Hon. 
board of 
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effect said: han rrr be € . ving of preferences, 
et it has been determined 2 


and court that a fail- 
ing debtor Sor ap goods to eter cee creditors and in 8 lish the 
same result. have had many a in this 


this ci — ow this 
condition of the law may be utilized by fraudulent ree Pe the perpetra- 
TS “Ute that A ˙ Bo hieu) hn de TONES cf n 


bankruptey law, with equitable provisio: wrongdoers would be 
— greatly deterred from perpetrating fraud fraudulent ucts, credit nians, creditors would 
insured a panic among mselves, and respects their finan- 
cial interests would be advanced. 


On the other hand, debtors . they would be 
less likely to be forced into insolv. by tened creditors, and in the 
„ would, if and 


event of able to secure a release, 
D thereby eono to renew, to the best of their ar pini the battle incident 

to financial su: in behalf of their dependents and for the good of the com- 
munity in which th they live. 


Incidents of wrongdoing under the old law were cited, and the belief ex- 
that the provisions of the proposed new law AERIS ASAE 


nuity, x 
VIEWS OF CAPT. CHARLES L. HUGER. 


Capt. Charles L. Huger. president of the Mobile Cotton Exchange, was asked 
for an expression of his views ir sid. nf the desirability of a national bank- 
enactment, and in T said: believe that the and ad- 
s ration of the ‘Torrey to lessen the perpetration of fraud 
and romote business morality. 
it were si paren to give us back voe reg -— Ishould object; if there 
e measure administered as 


was a p even, of having th 
The last one was I Sala dc all in my power to „ but 
eaguestions of 


w is one 
pum» 


on of everybody, so far as I know, Z 


S a ect measure.“ 
With re reference to views of other members of the ex he remarked 


change, 

that he had heard some apprehension ee as to whether the passage of 
the bill would not interfere with establis business customs, but e 

the ion that such would not be the case; but, on the contrary. the bill 
was d and in terms provided for th tenance itimate trans- 
actions, and the cancellation of fraudulent arr and that ho not believe 
that any honest business man had anything to fear from the enactment of 
the hill, but that, on the other hand, he would find it of value to him in the 
fight against w would-be wrongdoe 


Managers of National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 
SPEECH 
o 


HON. RICHARD W. BLUE, 
OF KANSAS, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 16, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the following resolution, reported 
from the Committee on Milita: targ Afaire 
“ Resolved, ete., That William B. Franklin, of Connecticnt: Thomas J. Hen- 
derson, of Minois; 5 L. e of Maine, and GEORGE W. STEELE, of In- 
diana, be. and appointed as members of the Board of 
De due of the Meme — for er Dinbled Volunteer Soldiers of the United 


States. 
* William B. Franklin to succeed himself, his term of service expiring April 
21, 1896. Thomas J. Henderson to succeed John C. Black, his term of service 
expiring April 21, 1896. George L. Bealtosucceed Francis Fessenden, his term 
of service expiring April 21, 1896. GEORGE W. STEELE to succeed himself, 
his term of service expiring April 21, 186. All to take effect April 21,1896 "— 


Mr. BLUE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the short time left me it is ible to at- 
tempt to reply to many t which have been said here. I sim- 
ply say and now that there has been no denial on this floor 
of the charges of incompetency and mismanagement made by me 
in the opening of this discussion. The charges of gross misman- 
agement and gross incompetency of the Boards of 8 of the 
Soldiers’ Homes of the nation as shown by the Inspector-General's 

stand ears unanswered, 

bat this man, W. B. Franklin, is the controlling spirit of this 
Board of there can be no longer any serious question; 
that he hasa general treasurer who was formerly a clerk in his 
office and afterwards assistant i tor-general, whose appoint- 
ment was inspired by Franklin and who 8 and manipulates 
the funds of these SALIDA Homes is beyond question or ca The 
truth of it is that the men who are no y clerks in the general 
treasurer’s office are but clerks to W. B. Franklin. The whole 
business is a close corporation, governed, dictated, and controlled 
by this man Franklin. With the exception of, perhaps, W. J. 
SEWELL and M. T. McMahon, the other members of the Board are 
largely mere figureheads, who give some attention to their local 
Homes, but have little or no knowledge of the general business 
of this luxuriant eq aes and soulless corporation which controls 
the Soldiers' Homes of the nation. 

It has not been denied here that regulations of the Treasury as 
to redeposit of unexpended balances have not been complied with. 
1t has not been questioned that vouchers relating to the post fund 


are not made in duplicate and are not fully presented for inspec- 
tion; that in instances these vouchers are six months absent. It 
has not been denied that this man Franklin keeps in his hands 
certain funds and holds certain balances which are not deposited 
siga Government depositories. It has not been questioned that 

acd equi laws relating to deposit, advances, and withdrawal of 
public funds have not been complied with. It has not been de- 
nied that the records have not yt clearly kept and that the 
statement of accounts is involved and confused. It is conceded 
that in the shop accounts balances have been forced and that the 
title of lands and other p pertaining to these Homes is not 
held in the United States. It is conceded that makeshifts to pro- 
cure more comfortable sleeping quarters for the old soldiers have 
been made necessary; that the system of purchasing supplies is 
not uniform or under general management. It is also 8 
that the business methods as practiced by the Board are exceed- 
ingly impracticable. It has not been denied that public and pri- 
vate property have been indiscriminately mingled together in 
these Homes. It is conceded that the surgeon at the Eastern 
Branch is not qualified by law. and to avoid the requirements of 
this law he is carried on the rolls as assistant surgeon 

It is admitted that the post fund, at one of tho Homes at least, 
has been used in violation of law to pay men hired by civil au- 
thorities for patrol duty in carrying out the civil law and for 
lawyers' fees to enforce the same. 

It is practically conceded that extravagant prices have been 
paid by the Board of Managers for flags: that stock in the knitting 
shop has not been accounted for. It can not be denied that under 
contract with the citizens of the vicinity they were to fnrnish gas 
to the Marion Branch, and yet. in violation of the terms and agree- 
ment, the Board of Managers have paid rent for gas land to aid in 
supplying that Home. It is practically conceded that the public 
funds have been transferred to private banks; that, in violation 
of the policy of the Government, property belo: g to the Gov- 
ernment has been insured in Mur eer in ich W. B. Franklin 
was interested. It is conceded that at least one farm belonging 
to the United States bas been occupied by a citizen withont rent. 
It is admitted that a brewing association which furnishes beer to 
the Western Branch has built and donated ^ fountain to that 
Branch; that the rex of said Branch, A. J. Smith, is the 
custodian of the Keeley fund snd the president of the Keeley 
League; that land has been leased without the authority of law; 
that permanent improvements have been charged to post funds, 
and have thereby escaped the scrutiny of inspection; that the ef- 
fects of deceased members of the Home have in certain instances 
never been turned over to the treasurer. Many other irregu- 
larities, as shown T the Inspector-General's report, are unques- 
tioned and undeni 

Large clothing balances, for some unaccountable reason, are 
kept on hand. These things are not ex parte testimony. They are 
a part of the records belongmg g to this Soldiers’ Home management, 
and can be found full and complete in House Document 288. 

It is also conceded that this Board of Managers collects from 
these poor, indigent, feeble old men in these Homes—the invol- 
untary wards of the nation, who seek the shelter that the Gov- 
ernment has furnished by reason of adversity and want—over 
$100,000 per annum under the guise of vd ipods fund. This post 
fund is held by this soulless corporation an ded at its own 
sweet will without rendering any account to “the C Government of 
the United States or to any other person. It is practically under 
the control of this man Franklin and the vultures of speculation 
and 2 that cluster about him. 

In addition to this, the Keeley establishment, which infests every 
Home by and with ‘the consent of this man Franklin and other 
members of the Board, is run for the profit there is in it. No 
account of its collections and expenditures is made to the manage- 
ment of these Homes or to anyone else representing the Govern- 
ment of the United States. No one knows to what extent these 
feeble old men are robbed by the extortions of this vile and frandu- 
lent institution. From what information I can gather, the sol- 
diers of the Western Branch have had filched from them by the 
Keeley institute in the neighborhood of $60,000 since its inh 
Ament there. The country is given the humiliating and despi- 
cable spectacle of a beer hall upon one side of these Homes manu- 
facturing drunkards and the ley institute on the other side of 
the same pretending to cure them. 

It is not denied, nor can it be successfully denied, that from 15 
to 25 soldiers of the Regular Army were maintained in the West- 
ern Branch by the authority of its governor, A. J. Smith, taking 
the Keeley cure, while feeble, impoverished, wretched old com- 
rades, half clothed, were t«rned from the gates of that Home in 
the inclemency of winter. 

I am informed and believe that these soldiers of the Regular 
Army while being maintained at this Home were fed on rations 
furnished by the Government at a charge to each soldier of 510 
per week while they remained in said Home taking the Keeley 
cure. Ihave not been alle to find any account of ssid transac- 
tion, or that the Government of the United States was reimbursed 
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the sums collected from these soldiers who were maintained at 

ncle Sam's expense while taking the Keeley cure. Was that sum 
filched from the Govermnent for the profit of that Keeley insti- 
tution? It is time that the government of these Homes should 
look into the management of this Keeley arrangement and ascer- 
tain something about the amounts that are extorted from the 
inmates of the Homes and turned into the Treasury of this specu- 
lativeinstitution for the profit of the owners and managers of the 


same. 

I charge that this man A. J. Smith, in reporting relapses in the 
Keeley cure at from 11 to 13 per cent, knowingly, untruthfully, 
and perfidiously misstates the facts; and from the best evidence 
I can get in regard to these relapses they are not less than 60 
norover 90 percent. That this man A. J. Smith has in several 
instances made the taking of the Keeley cure a prerequisite to 
admission to the Leavenworth Home I have no doubt. That he 
has driven men from that Home because of their refusal to take 
the cure is beyond question. 

Iam informed and believe that in a speech he made at the Hamp- 
ton Home he used substantially the following language when 
speaking of inmates of the Soldiers’ Homes: 

If I were Governor Woodfin I would do as I am d. they would take the 
Keeley or take the gate, and I have those who will back me up. 

Iam satisfied that a somewhat similar condition to that in the 
Leavenworth Home exists in the Home at oe Me. 

A full, fair investigation of these Homes will show more or less 
irregularities. tions, and frauds in every one of them. Ido 
not charge that the governors of all the other Homes are similar 
to those in the Homes at Leavenworth, Kans., and Togus, Me., 
but that there is in every one of them more or less speculation 
and misma ent. 

The records will show that in the Soldiers’ Home at Leaven- 
worth the discharges of the comrades are largely in excess of the 
number in the other Homes of the nation in proportion to the 
number of inmates. Iam informed that the following is a com- 
parative list of discharges of all the Homes: 


Marion Branch 


By this list it will be seen that at the Western Branch, with a 
membership of only about 2,400, there were 546 more di 

than there were at the Central Branch, with a membership of 
5,500; and yet we are told that this is a model Home. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] was somewhat 
infelicitous in his reference to Generai Patrick as an example of 
the impartiality of General Franklin. Unfortunately, that beau- 
tiful little Aem spoiled y the family relationship of General 
Patrick to W. B. Franklin. lam informed and believe that Gen- 
eral Patrick was a brother-in-law of Franklin, and that two sons 
of this same Patrick are now foisted on the Soldiers' Home man- 
agement on comfortable salaries and in soft places. It seems also 
ex ingly unfortunate and illogical that gentlemen like the 

tleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR], and General Curtis, of 
New York, and Colonel HENDERSON, of Iowa, and General STEELE, 
of Indiana, can find no better answer to these plain and unques- 
tioned char than a reference to the military career of W. B. 
Franklin. No one has questioned that, so far as I recollect; no 
one seeking to have the irregularities of this Board corrected or 
the inmates of the Soldiers’ Home relieved from oppression has 
referred in any way to the military career of W. Franklin. 
Why was it dragged into this contest with humid and vaporing 
sentimentality to answer in the place of argument and defense? 
Benedict Arnold had a brilliant record for conrage and military 
skill before he proved recreant to his trust and deserted the cause 
of liberty and humanity; Aaron Burr was a brilliant, forceful, 
and courageous military leader; but it has never been regarded as 
logical or patriotic to hold up the early records of these men in 
defense of their crimes inst liberty and humanity. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor], in the intensity of 
his feeling. so far forgot himself as to use un worthy aud unde- 
served la: toward that great, good, and Christian soldier, 
Gen. O. O. Howard. I have, up to this time, scrupulously ab- 
Stained from the use of any language that could be construed as 
a charge against the military history or record of W. B. Franklin; 
but I now serve notice upon the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gros- 
VENOR] that if the insipid sentimentality heretofore practiced in 
this discussion in the defense of W. B. Franklin is to be continued, 
and such expressions applied to General Howard. I will take occa- 
sion at some future time to claim the indulgence of the House 
while I lay before it and the country some facts concerning the 
8 history and record of this president of the Board of 
agers of the Soldiers’ Homes of the nation, 
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The gentleman from Indiana pir STEELE} has laid before this 
House some documents signed by business men of Leavenworth 
City and has read some telegrams from a few others promi- 
nent in public affairsin Kansas. Without disparagement to any 
of the gentlemen who signed these documents and telegrams, it is 
pertinent to say here and now that they are business men who 
transact more or less business directly or indirectly with the gov- 
ernor of the Leavenworth Home or parties connected therewith. 
Gentlemen here all understand how easy it is to procure signa- 
tures to such documents and with what facility petitions are 
secured upon almost any subject. Some of the tlemen who 
signed these pee doubtless never were inside the precincts of 
the Soldiers’ Home and have no Howe E its management or 
control. Of the Keeleyites who signed the statements in regard 
to the management of this Home, it need only be said that 

are almost without exception reformed drunkards. In fact, 
seems that under the management of these Homes throughont 
the country the reformed drunkard is preferred to a man of sobri- 
ety and character by the governors who are in ay Res 
This is especially so of the Western Branch, located at ven- 
worth, Kans. The governor of this Home, himself having for 
many years been in c of that Home while aconfirmed drunk- 
ard, has been kept in power knowingly and ly by the Board 
of Managers after his pretended reformation. It must by this 
time be apparent to this House that the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. STEELE} would not be convinced of the depravity and drunk- 
enness of this man A. J. Smith if one was raised from the dead 
to testify against him. 

laminformed and believe that one chaplain has resigned his 
place and refused to remain at the Home on account of Smith's 
drunkenness and brutality. The Catholic chaplain now there 
has, I understand, been there but a short time and is probably not 
familiar with the workings of the Home. The Protestant chap- 
lain who testifies about the oo management of the Home 
was, I am informed, a tippler himself, and whatever may be his 
character now, he has not always had a very clear discrimination 
s the line which divides public from private property in the 

ome. 

What must be the character of these Christian ministers who 
administer to the spiritual wants of the comrades in that Home 
while a beer hall, run under their immediate observation, realizes a 
profit of over $13,000 per annum, and a Keeley league plies its 
vocation unceasingly upon the same ground? How exalted, holy, 
and upright are the lives of these two ministers I leave this House 
and the country to determine. 

A statement in regard to affairs of the Home at Dayton, Ohio, 
has recently come into my possession. How much truth there 
may be in it I will leave th^ Board of Managers and the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] to determine. It is substan- 
tially as follows: 

* You are rizhtin saying that Mr. Franklin is the Board of 

. Hisword is law in everything pertaining to the man- 
agement of the National Homes. Now that you have the start 
made, do not yield an inch until you have had a Congressional 
committee appointed, and of good men, to investigate the man- 
agement of all the National Homes. You will be surprised when 
you imow of the abuses that are practiced in all the Homes. 
the first place, nen day and night for the defeat of Franklin. 
That part of this Home known as the depot (the tailoring d t- 
ment and stocking shop) is under control of an old lady, 
Miller, who has been here since 1808. A recent examination of 
her accounts shows a deficiency of over $52,000 which can not be 
(or has not been) accounted for. Then there is an appropriation of 
some $23,000 for policing the grounds. There are on this force 
about eight or nine paid men and one two-horse team. The work 
is done by soldiers under sentence of Governor Thomas’s court. 
The private secretary of the governor, Mr. Patrick, is carried on 
the pay rolls as farm superintendent, I don’t think he could tell 
which end of an onion to put in the ground. Mr. Patrick's wife 
is on the payrolls at $75 per month as milk inspector. A daughter 
of Governor Thomas is on the pay rolls as an arranger of music 
for the Home band. 

Now, all the moneys paid to these people is illegal. The Gen- 
eral Government expects the governor to pay his secretary outof 
his own . Thomas has been here since 1868, and has drawn 
many thousands of dollars from the Treasury. There is a camp 
inspector at a szary of $125 per month who is one of Thomas's 
pets. Any old soldier can do his work for $15 per month. The 
inspector failed to find the maggots in the ment blocks in the 
kitchen, or if he did see them he never reported it. There is 
nearly completed an amusement hall costing $18,000. Thatamount 
of money had better have been expended for new bedding. The 
so-called mattresses are made in a factory owned by General 
Franklin. A mattress not 1 inch in thickmess and one coarse 
blanket is our under-bed, with a sheet and two blankets for cov- 


ering. 
“The h is a den of corruption. The soldiers who have 
positions there are nearly all morphine or whisky drunkards, The 
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hospital steward is an ex-convict and is a bad drunkard, but he 
knows too much and they are afraid of him. The superintendent 
of the beer hall is also an ex-convict, so you see they are not nice 


men. The majority of the soldier clerks are drunkards, I do not 

know a strictly temperate man among them. Push your investi- 
tion. The tailoring that is taken outside costs 200 per cent more 
make than the same kind of work costs in Dayton. 

** When the Board of Managers are here they advertise a day to 
hear complaints, but there is always a number of the Home off- 
cers present, and the men are afraid to tell their wrongs. Anda 
man who makes complaint is either discharged or transferred very 
soon after the Board leaves. 

** General GROSVENOR. of Ohio, would be a good man to have 
on your searching committee," 

I do not vouch for the correctness of the above statements in 
every particular. Iam informed that a man by the name of Pat- 
rick is in office in the Dayton Home. As to the character of his 
employment I am not ly advised. It will be an easy matter, 
however, for the Board of Managers to determine how near the 
truth this statement comes. I have one suggestion to make to 
them as a pointer to assist them in tracing the shortage in the 
shop account. If I have figured correctly, the following state- 
ment gathered from es 45, 46, and 59 of the Report of the Board 
of Man: , National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1895, will show the condition of the 


tailor-shop account of the Dayton Home to be as follows: 
July i. 1894: 
e tn and rud ee dal Ee E EE $12,731.71 
li AEI A ETT AN wanton E O A ADENO onceks T A OA EE , 628. 
„ EA ie ERR E ike ri PU DIA A l a UE REPE 168,300. 42 
Cost of material used 
„ 2 Sc eium cd oe tresca s mn mare mae dires Qs , 931. 44 
ITA eM COREL o. LEE ESE NEUEN ANE y 46 
936.97 
.8 
Ju 30 196. Heltnud: Lr rLLL LLL Deque euros aspen E aq dom 10,751.25 
Bg 1908. eee .. 21,082. 
Ane, c UaR EHE SE 49,074.29 


Willthe Board of Managers investigate this account and tell 
= and the country what is the matter? 

I desire at this time to further state that I am informed and 
believe that all the steam boilers of the different National Homes 
are insured by W. B. Franklin in the Hartford Steam Boiler In- 


spection and Insurance Company, of which company Franklin is 
an officer. I mention these matters as subjects of investigation 
for the Board of Managers, and to each and all of them. It has 
been stated on this floor that the charges made against A. J. 
Smith have been investigated before. I have already stated, and 
I reiterate it, that the charge of drunkenness in February last 
made against A. J. Smith has not been before investigated; 
neither the charge of turning old soldiers from the Home 
while regular soldiers were being treated in the Keeley institute 
there; neither have the charges of incompetency and negligence, as 
shown by the inspector-general’s report. 

Ihave stated, and I reiterate that statement, that any investi- 
gations made at the Leavenworth Home by this of Man- 
agers, or any one of them, or by its pliant tool, W. W. Averill, was 
a roaring farce. I further state that any investigation of this 
Leavenworth Home made while this man A. J. Smith is left in 
command there will be a fraud and a farce. And I state here and 
now that I am informed and believe that W. W. Averill was sent 
to that Home to make an investigation under the direction of and 
with instructions from this man W. B. Franklin to examine only 
certain witnesses; and that the said W. W. Averill examined 
only such witnesses as he was instructed by W. B. Franklin to 
interrogate; that the said W. W. Averill went to said institu- 
tion with his whitewash brush and his paint already mixed to 
adorn and paint over this man A. J. Smith at the command and 
under the directions of the president of the Board of Managers of 
the Soldiers’ Homes of the nation—W. B. Franklin. That this 
instrument of General Franklin followed implicitly the instruc- 
tions and directions of his master, I have no doubt. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one other charge made against the man- 
agement of the Leavenworth Home, and that is that the governor's 
secretary, E. B. Wheeler, is a United States commissioner, per- 
forming the duties of that office at the Home. It is charged that 
this man Wheeler is the servile instrument of A. J. Smith, issu- 
offenders before him, but for the 
pP of returnin g members of the Home for coercion 
and oppression by the brutal governor thereof, It is Mies that 
he has not only been guilty of this perversion of the law, but that 
he is a miniature Jeffrey, and is using the law as an instrument of 
oppression for the purpose of carrying out the wishes and desires 


ing processes not ey eda i 


of the governor of that Home. It is also all and char 
that he (Wheeler) wrote and caused to be published a libelous 
article concerning Jesse George, an attorney, who was seeking to 
rotect the interests of the inmates of the Soldiers’ Home at 
venworth, and that he was compelled, under the peril of prose- 
emaga e publish a retraction. The following is a copy of said 
retraction: 


NATIONAL MILITARY HOME, 
Leavenworth Cuunty, Kans., January 15, 1896. 


Srr: I have your letter of the 13th instant, and desire to say that I regret 
the unfortunate use of the word “disreputable” in connection with your 
name, in a letter recently addressed by me to the Topeka Capital. 

I certainly had no reason nor intent to reflect upon your reputation, and 
desire to make whatever reparation is qe. 

Ihave this day addressed a letter to the Topeka Capital explanatory of this 


matter. 
Colonel Smith had no knowledge whatever of the letter written by me, and 
is in no wise responsible for this reflection upon your character. 


Very respectfully, 
E. B. WHEELER. 
Mr. JESSE GEORGE, Leavenworth, Kans, 


It has been charged that A. J. Smith inspired this libelous article 
of ee secretary. The surroundings and circumstances are 
significant. 

No effort has been made here to deny or refute the charges 
against this man Wheeler and his connection with A. J. Smith, 
the governor of the Leavenworth Soldiers’ Home. That inmates 
of this Home have been brutally treated by the authorities there 
and deprived of their liberty can not be questioned. The records 
of the court already show that some comrades at least have been 
taken from the custody of this man Smith by proceedingsin habeas 


corpus. 

T have in 5 also records showing that one inmate of 
the Home at venworth is 8 an action against this 
same man A. J. Smith for $15,000 damages for compelling him to 
take the Keeley cure three times. I have further evidence going 
to prove that this brutal governor, after being sued for compelling 
this man to endure the Keeley cure three times, sought through 
coercion and oppression of the plaintiff in the action to procure 
from him a statement adverse to his interest and in favor of the 
dismissal of theaction. Failing in this, this same defendant, A. J. 
Smith, has procured a removal of the case to the Federal courts 
on the ground that he is a citizen of the State of New York while 
the plaintiff is a citizen of the State of Kansas. 

I have also additional testimony showing that when Senator 
Plumb six years ago tougot to correct the abuses of this Home 
this crafty and disreputable governor used his influence to pro- 
cure a gathering of some of the inmates of the Home in a post 
meeting for the purpose of denouncing Senator Plumb and approv- 
ing the course of the managers of the Home. : 

If I am correctly informed he is even now using his power and 
influence for the purpose of obliterating and destroying testimony 
going to prove his evil conduct and his unfitness tor the place he 
has so long disgraced and dishonored. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire at this point to emphasize and restate to 
this House and the country what my colleague from Mi 
iy TRACEY] has so ably presented upon the cost of these Homes. 

e Says: 

I find, in examining the rts of the Board with reference to the cost of 
maintenance, some remarkable facts. I call attention to the fact that the 
efficiency of the management must of necessity have a very close connection 
with the cost of maintenance. Now, in turning to the record, I find that 
General Franklin was elected in 1880. In that year, according to the report, 
the cost of maintenance per capita in the Homes was $118.23. m that time 
on until 1802 the cost inc: This was under the ment of General 
Franklin. It increased in 1881 to $132; d. a little in 188%? to $125; increased 
in 1883 to $137; arie a little again in to $132; in 1885 to $138; in 1886, 
ad $188; in 1888, $132; in 1859, $144; in 1800, $141; in 1801, $139, and in 


This ceed increase in the cost of maintenance called the attention of Con- 
gress to the fact that money was being Spee extravagantly in the man- 
ement of the Homes. The Fifty-second Congress took no action, but in 
e Fifty-third Congress it was provided that an additional in: tion of the 
accounts of the Homes should take place, under the authority of the War 
Department, Now I call the attention of the H 


e House to the rapid decrease in 
the cost of maintenance that has occurred since the War Department took a 
hand in the auditin; 


and the examining of the accounts of the Homes. 

In i-a I said, the cost of the maintenance was $143.75. In 1893 it was 
$140.95. That small decrease occurred before the inspection by the War De- 
partment took place; but in the succeeding year, in 1894, there was an exam- 
ination of the accounts by the War Department, and the cost of maintenance 
was reduced to $127.45. In 1895, under the 8 of the same system of 


i ction, the cost of maintenance in the National Homes has been reduced 
ere, then, we have, from 1880 to 1 


to $115.80. H a constant going up hill 
er the tration of the Board over which General Franklin presided 
all this time, while within ar De- 


three — after the inspection by 
partment began we have a rapid decrease from $143 down to 


This is the showing made by this great, good, and efficient man 
Franklin. On this record he seeks indorsement and continuance 
in power. 

this Committee on Military Affairs was so anxious to make a 
roper report, why did the gentleman from New York (General 
Bons) suppress the letter of Governor Anthony? Why has that 
gentleman boén wandering around the House electioneering this 
morning? If he had been as solicitous for the welfare of the old 
soldier as he was to have capital punishment abolished, cheating 


the 
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the law of its deserving victims, he would have looked into the 
matter and presented 
Affairs for examination. Iflam correctly informed he suppressed 
it. That has been the method of W. B. in's friends here on 
this floor. 

If the position is to be taken here that we must not elect some- 
oneelse in W. B. Franklin's place—if the election of anybody in his 
place is to be regarded as a disparagement of him e ought so to 
understand it. He is not in this place at $4,000 a year for his 
health. He has been there sixteen years. As the late Senator 
Plumb said, it is time there should new blood in this Board. 
And it comes with e that he and his friends should be 
insisting here upon his reelection at the expiration of sixteen years, 
asking that he should be granted a lease of power for six years 
more, and talking about investigations“ at the same time. 

The gentleman from New York . Ray] (he always reminds 
me of a turkey cock when he stands in his p to speak) speaks 
of this matter as though it were an asinine proceeding for us to 
come in here with our propositions p by affidavits, and 
suggests that we ought to have gone before the Board of Man- 
agers. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Had has well said 
that he would be an ass who would file a complaint before a court 
to try itself. Every investigation that has been attempted by this 
Board of Managers has been a stupendous farce, and every man 
who has had any experience with it knows the fact. And I chal- 
lenge the attention of the gentleman from New York, General 
Curtis, to the expression of a near friend of W. B. Frankli 
that Colonel Smith was held in place by some mysterious influ- 
ence which held in bondage General Franklin. ill the gentle- 
man from New York, General Curtis, state what that is? Will 
General Franklin's friends state what it is? 

Mr. CURTIS of New York. I ask the gentleman whether he 
referred to me when he spoke just now of ‘‘some mysterious 


influence "? 
Mr. BLUE. Iasked you to state what it was. 
Mr. CURTIS of New York. Thereis no such influence; there 


has been none; there is nothing on which that statement could be 


Mr. BLUE. Governor Anthony says that a near friend of Gen- 
eral Franklin says there is such an influence, and it is a matter of 
common report in that community. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I desire to say that it is an easy 
matter for gentlemen to plead the cause of the wealthy and titled 
here, but who shall defend the weak and helpless inmates of the 
Soldiers’ Homes in their poverty and distress? The president of 
the Board of Managers is a graduate of the West Point Military 
Academy and a titled and wealthy aristocrat. Other members of 
said Board, without exception, I believe, are ex-army officers of 
high rank. So far as I am informed, no private soldier has ever 
been given a position on this autocratic Board or permitted to 
share in its counsels. 

The * selected by this Board of Managers, W. 
W. Averill, is a graduate of the United States Military Academ; 
and a retired army officer. The treasurer of the Pacific Branc 
Home, Capt. T. K. Upham, is a retired army officer. The adju- 
tant of the Western Branch, Moses Harris, is also a retired army 
officer. Thus it is that the management is hedged about by rank, 
caste, and autocratic influence. 

No member of either branch of Congress should be permitted to 
hold a place on this Board. In the past the members of this Board 
have formed a mutual admiration society and with unblushing 
effrontery have sought to thwart Congres in enacting wholesome 
laws for the restraint of this Board of Managers. Even now this 
influence is seeking to ingraft upon an appropriation bill d 
by this House, and now in the Senate, an amendment broadening 
the power of this Board of Managers and relieving it to some ex- 
tent of the accountability for its conduct. 

Ichallenge the attention of this House and the country to the 
conduct of the Board of Managers of the Soldiers' Homes, and I 
appealto this House and the patriotic people of this nation to 
stand by the poor, impoverished, and feeble old comrades who 
inhabit the Homes made cold, inhospitable, and uncomfortable b; 
the brutal and outrageous treatment of the men who control and 
govern them. How long are these old comrades to be made mer- 
chandise for the beer hall and the Keeley League? How long are 
me to be robbed of their substance by these vile institutions 
under the shadow of the flag they sought to preserve and run 
e bed protection of the Board of Managers of the Soldiers’ 

omes 

The enlightened, courageous, and patriotic sentiment of the 
plain people of this nation when once aroused will drive the op- 
pressors of these men from power and compel the representatives 
of the people to put in their places humane and just men. 

So long as God gives me strength and the people of Kansas 
return me to my p in this House, I propose to pursue the 
oppressors of my comrades until the guilty are brought to justice 
&nd the wrongs of the defenders of the nation are righted. 


e letter to the Committee on Military | 


Pensions. 


REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. McCALL, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 28, 1896, 
On the bill (H. R. 8271) relating to pensions. 


Mr. McCALL of Tennessee said: ; 

Mr. SPEAKER: For many years subsequent to the war of the 
rebellion there was a passent and continued opposition to pen- 
sioning the Union soldier. Happily for the honor of the country, 
as the years rolled by and we became further removed from the 
bitterness and scars engendered by the war, this opposition grew 
beautifully less until all parties concede that the principle of pen- 
sioning the defenders of the country is a just and proper one. 

'The custom of ions had its origin long years before this last 
experiment at self-government was dreamed of. A beautiful cus- 
tom it is, 5 of the doctrine of reciprocity. 

In the hours of kest peril and direst distress a Government 
must of necessity call upon its citizens to rally to its defense, . 
whether the foe be from without or within. In responding tosuch 
a call the citizens lay down their peaceful avocations, bid adieu to 
home and loved ones, and, becoming soldiers, offer their service, 
their health, their lives, in defense of their country. A citizen 
who has passed the heyday of life is not desirable for a soldier, 
nor is he who is disabled in body or mind. The Government de- 
mands the service of the young, vigorous man. Thus it is that 
the very flower of the country is required to constitute our Army 
and to defend our flag. 

This requirement by the Government of the very best service 
of its hardiest and strongest citizens, exposed to all the hardships 
and dangers of war, must in the nature of things carry with it an 
implied moral obligation on the part of the Government, when 
the war clouds s have rolled away and the country again is 
peus and prosperous, that it will aid the soldier who offered 

is young life, his robust health, his all for its defense whenever 
that soldier or those dependent upon him shall stand in any need 
of such assistance. 

In my opinion, the government that refuses to provide for its 
disabled and-dependent defenders, whether such disability ac- 
crued while in line of duty or is the result of ill health or acci- 
dent subsequent to the service, or if it is alone attributable to old 
age, is unworthy a place upon the map of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, having stated that all men agree that the principle 
of the Government pensioning its soldiers was correct, it remains 
to discuss what law will afford the best system of pensions and 
what character of administration will best promote the attain- 
ment of the object sought. 

It is very clear to my mind that either our present pension laws 
are fatally defective or the present administration of them is vi- 
cious. The former proposition I do not believe to be true. While, 
no doubt, some defects exist in the present pension laws, yet they 
are sufficient to afford relief to every worthy claimant upon the 
bounty of the Government if fairly and justly construed and 

Ido not agree with the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] in his statement made on last Thursday that the Pen- 
sion Bureau is now “admirably administered." If that were true, 
then there would be no necessity for passing the pending bill. If 
by “admirably administered" he means that it is just to the old 
soldier or right in principle to construe the law against him in 
every possible case; that it is right to consider every applicant for 
@ pension as wholly unworthy of belief in his statements; that it 
is right to pursue every applicant with an army of detectives as 
large as the regular detective force of the Department, augmented 
by almost every postmaster in the land, then I agree with him. 

by **admirably adtninistered " he means that it is right to com- 
municate with such of the applicant's neighbors as are known to 
the Department to oppose the applicant in his efforts to obtain & 
pension for such history of the applicant covering his entire life 
as it suits the informer to render; if it isright to conceal from the 
applicant this information and its cowardly author, that he might 
meet the statements and deny, disprove, or explain them; if it is 
right to decide his claim adversely on this ex parte evidence, that 
has not enough truthfulness on its face to permit it to see the light 
of day,thenlagreewith him. In short, this is an admirable” ad- 
ministration of the Pension Department if it be admirable to throw 
every possible obstacle in the way of the applicant’s successful 
proweonen of his claim, and with the patience of Job wade 

ough the many thousand pensions granted to dig up some 
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questionable ground upon which to discontinus some old soldier’s 

ion or that of his widow and children. It depends largely 
wat standpoint one viewsthe present administration of the 
pension law as to whether one concludes that it is admirable or 
contemptible. 


In my judgment it is not the laws as they are written that pro- 
duce the trouble. It is the construction and ini ion of 


them. 

Mr. Speaker, the enactment of the pending bill is necessary in 
order to straighten out the tangled web into which those who now 
administer the pension laws have woven them in their endeavor to 

disallow every application possible and to discontinue every pen- 
sion where there was a shadow of excuse for it—for the purpose, as 
Lallege, of preventing the roll of pensioners from increasing—and 
as a result of that purpose the roll shows a net increase of only 
980 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1895, although there were 


142.540 original applications passed upon. 

Mr. r, section 1 of the pending bill is as follows: 

entitled to a pension ö 
ualified from peek, i e same by reason of an 

uring the war of the rebel- 

n, or t relatives of such person be 
deprived of a right to pension by reason of such service: Provided, That no 

shall be ted by virtue of this section for disability contracted or 
while aiding or abetting the late rebellion against authority of 
the United States. 

In my humble judgment there is no necessity for enacting that 
section into law, except the unnatural and strained construction 
placed upon the act of June 27, 1890, by the present Commissioner, 
and this section tells him in terms so plain that a man, though 
a fool, can not err in his understanding of what it means and 
what the and the country desire in regard to the class of 
soldiers therein referred to. 

I have said that this section is necessary because of the un- 
natural construction by the Commissioner of the act of June 27, 
1890. What are the provisions of that act? For this argument I 
need only quote parts of sections 2 and 3. 

Section 2 provides— 

" da: val 
A EA pep eeepc the relied 
who have been honorably disc o 
hereafter be suffering from men 
character, not the result of their own 
them from the performance of manual 


CCC proof of the fact ac- 
cording to such rules an a, Perge as Secre 


rtioned to the 


eem 
commence from the date of the 


same. 
Section 8 provides for the widow or minor children under 16 
years of age of the soldier granted a pension in section 2 already 
uo 


quoted. 

It will be notedthatsection 2 providesforall persons who served 
ninety days or more in the military or naval service of the United 
States. This language is direct and emphatic, and under this act 
Republican Commissioners of Pensions granted ions to all 

rsons who brought themselves within its explicit provisions. 
Fhe result is that on June 30, 1895, there were 365,118 invalid old 
soldiers, 95,696 widows and minor children of old soldiers, 12,997 
navy invalid pensioners, and 5,104 widows and minor children of 
sailors drawing pensions under this law, aggregating 478,915. D 
far the greater portion of these were placed on the pension 
prior to the advent of the present Adnunistration. 

On June 30, 1895, there were 460,385 pensioners under the gen- 
eral law, so that on that day there were in all 939,300 ioners 
chargeable to the war of per arse ete chargeable to 
previous wars, making a grand total 70,524 pensioners. 

Mr. Speaker, the Revised Statutes of the United States, section 
4716, provided that— 

Nomoney on ee rene cor be paid toany person, or to the widow, 


children, or heirs of any deceased who in &ny manner voluntarily en- 
in or aided or abetted the late rebellion the authority of the 


States. 
By act of Congress passed March 3, 1877, Revised Statutes, sec- 
tion 4716, it is provided that the section last referred to shall not 
be construed to apply to such POM as afterwards voluntarily 
nited States, and who, while in 


enlisted in the Army of the 
such service, — received 


etc., and contrary to the ruling of its i : and 
in disregard of the act of March 3, 1877, section 4716, 
Revised Statutes, the present Administration holds that persons 


prt liti 
in the Confederate army, although holding honorable discharges 
from the Army of the United States, werenot entitled to pensions 
under act of June 27, 1890, alone on account of this Confederate 


service. Iam aware that there has been an effort made to break 


the force of the just criticism of this un warranted construction 
and to hold that only those who rendered voluntary service to the 


Confederacy are not entitled to pensions, but this dodge will not 
serve the Porno for which it is intended, since the rule of the 
Pension Office requiring ex-Confederate soldiers to prove by two 
witnesses at this late day that their service was not voluntary is 
so unfair and extreme that it can not be complied with and all 
alike are dropped from the pension roll with but few exceptions. 
Why was RE ruling made? Evidently to stop the growth of the 
pension roll. 

Mr. Speaker, upon the entering into office of the present Admin- 
istration there was a scheme entered upon to reduce the number 
of ions. At once a review of all the pensions granted under 
the law of 1890 was undertaken, that being the class of pensions 
that presented to the mind of the Commissioner the most inviting 
field to find excuse and trivial reasons for dropping pensioners 
and to reduce the roll. 

An analysis of the figures submitted by the Commissioner in his 
report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1895, page 36, will fur- 
nish es for thought and tend to prove what I have already 
stat 

Wefind that out of 460,385 ioners under the general law there 
were ped for all causes ien the fiscal year 1895 16,308. Of 
this number 12,843 were by reason of death, 655 by re- 
marriage, 542 minors by legal limitation, 1,244 by failure to claim, 
and 1,024 for other causes. Under the law of June 27, 1890, out 
of a total of 478,915 pensioners, there were dropped for all causes 
during the fiscal year 1895 23,072. Of this number 12,973 were 
dropped by reason of death, 544 by remarriage, 602 minors by 
legal limitation, 1,069 by failure to claim, and 8,484 for other 
causes. It will be noted that under the class for which no causes 
are assigned for ing the pensioner there were only 1,024 
Md Cae er ees law and 8,484 dropped under the law 
of June 27, 1890, or nearly 800 per cent more under the law of 
1890 than under the MM law for which no cause for discon- 
tinuing is assigned. is act of 1890 was the field wherein the 
Commissioner found opportunity to discontinue a large number 
of pensions without assigning cause. As a result the Administra- 
tion boasts that the net increase of pensions for 1895 was only 980, 

Butif he had kindly stated the causes for which these 8,481 pen- 
sions were discontinued, I feel safe in saying the report would 
have shown that a very large per cent were 3 because 
the pensioners had rendered service to the Confederate cause 
although they afterwards enlisted in the Federal Army, rendered 
valuable service, and now hold honorable discharges. 

Mr. Speaker, it is to cure this evil and protect this class of sol- 
diers that we ask the enactment of the first section of this pendin 
bill. Many of these men were loyal Union men originally an 
many of them were conscripted into the Confederate service. 
Many of them entered the Federal Army, were captured, thrown 
into Andersonville and other prisons, and by a process of starva- 
tion, 5 inhuman cruelty in the annals of 
the world—certainly in any civilized country—they were reduced 
to walking skeletons, covered with putrid sores, and reeking with 
vermin. ile thus standing at death’s door they were oiféred 
liberty on condition they join the Confederate army. Hating the 
flag they were asked to follow, detesting the cause for which — 8 
were to take up arms as the price of their liberty, they yielded. 
Who wonld not risk all to escape such horrible death and fly from 
the contaminated prison walls, the charnal house of erson- 
ville, and escape its filth, its stench, its gloom, and bathe again in 
the pure sunlight of heaven and drink great drafts of fresh, 
wholesome air? These poor fellows, for months fed on husks 
and exposed to the pitiless storms of winter and scorching suns of 
summer, in rags reeking with filth, knew their purpose, Their 
hearts were yet loyal. It was their purpose to regain liberty by 
joining the enemy, to desert,and fly to those who fought for the 
flag they, too, loved, and again take up arms for their country. 
This they did, and fought for the Union to the close of that awful 
struggle and were honorably discharged. If they are entitled to 
pension on other grounds it should not be denied them solely because 
of such service in the Confederate army. : 

While there is some discontent on this side of the House with the 
first section of the bill, by far the most pronounced opposition 
comes from the Democratic side. I do not think I am wrong 
when Isay that four-fifths of the Democratic members on this 
floor were either Confederate soldiers or believers in the Confed- 
erate cause, or are the sons of one or the other of the classes named, 
Is this Democratic opposition based upon high patriotic und 


or does it emanate from a desire to punish such persons, dis- 
beue eie. d inst them in the pension laws, for deserting a 
cause whi e opposers of this section on the other side once 


loved so well and fought so bravely to maintain? The gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Mines], “the son of a rebel," to use his 


own ,Was partic y severe u this class of soldiers, 
His eloquent and bitter denunciations of them as traitors, desert- 
ers, and Hessians but served to subject the gentleman to the 
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ive suspicion that this son of a rebel" was opposing this sec- 
ns of the bill not from patriotic motives alone, but out of a 
spirit of revenge. Those on this side of the House who oppose 
section 1 of the pending bill do so not because the man deserted 
the Confederate cause but upon the ground that a citizen who 
once bears arms against the country should never be restored to 
the same niea and immunities that he enjoyed before this act of 
disloyalty, however bravely and devotedly he may subsequently 
follow his country’s flag. 

Between these two contending forces the class of soldiers songht 
to be benefited under this first section would have a rocky time. 
On the one hand he is refused a pension because he dared to take 
up arms against the Union, and on the other he is refused a pen- 
sion because he dared lay down his rebellious arms and fight for 
the Union. One denounces him as a rebel; the other denounces 
him as a deserter. Whichever way he flies is death. 

Mr. I do not agree with either of these contentions. If 
I read history aright, the President of the United States, the Con- 

ess, and the commanding generals in the late war received the 
ies from the Confederate army with open arms and rejoiced 
at their coming. 

They were clothed in the uniform of the Union soldier. Intheir 
hands were placed the best atcommand. They touched 
elbows and marched side by side with the other soldiers beneath 
the Stars and Stripes, to the air of **Rally 'round the flag, pics 
They fought, bled, and died for the Union. Who did more? 
dare do more? Many of those who survive hold honorable dis- 

'These men can not be slighted or lightly brushed aside. 
'There is more involved than dollars and cents—a principle as 
everlasting as the granite hills and as sacred as our flag. 

If these soldiers were worthy to wear our country's uniform and 
follow our country's flag until honorably discharged, that dis- 
charge should be a certificate of loyalty, and there should be no 
desire or opportunity to go behind it. 

Mr.S . while I do not fully agree to all the provisions of 
the pending bill, containing, as it does, 21 sections, yet I shall give 
it my sup . It does not add any new class of pensioners, but, 
in my judgment, is only administrative legislation. It bridles a 
ile Commissioner and rolls away many of the obstacles that 
hinder the worthy 3 and makes his pathway to the Pension 
Office plain. If a claimant can not bring himself within the pro- 
visions of the pension laws by a preponderance of reasonable proof, 
then he ought not to go upon the pension rolls, but he should not 
be prohibited from bringing himself within the provisions of the 
law by a lot of red tape and a failure to comply with unreasonable 

ds and requirements at the hands of a hostile Admini 
tion. This bill will go a great way in correcting the wrongs to 
which the defenders of the country and their widows are now sub- 
jected, and will be hailed with delight by a large class of old sol- 
diers, and, in my judgment, will be approved by all right-thinking 
men throughout the country. 


Pensions, 


REMARKS 
HON. LUCIEN J. FENTON, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 27, 1896, 
On the bill (H. E. 8271) relating to pensions. 

Mr. FENTON said: - 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill under consideration, so far asit goes, will, 
in my opinion, meet the hearty approval generally of ex-soldiers 
and their friends. 

It can not be denied that liberal provision has been made by 
Congress from year to year since the close of thecivil warin order 
that the disabled survivors of the armies of the Union may not 
suffer on account of the lack of the necessaries of life. 

Indeed, it may be 5 that the old saxing that re- 
3 are ungrateful ” been completely refuted, as evidenced 

the liberal pension acts spread upon our national statute books 
from 1865 to 1896, in response to the tory demands of a 
grateful people, who have realized and continue to realize that 
3 series owes its 5 the eee of the ** boys 

61,“ who are now so i so silently passing into the 
** bivouac of the dead.” E 2 5 

But while the nation has attested its i to its defenders 
by liberal provisions in the aggregate, the truth remains that the 
= of justice in brine y o worthy individual cases have been 

efeat throug e ooded, hai itting interpretation 
of the pension laws by the agents of the Government and the 


servants of the le whose duty it has been to pass upon the 
claims of maimed, di and poverty-stricken veterans whose 
very existence has been rend miserable on account of pen d 
sure on the march, in the camp, and on the battlefield, in 

that government might not be a failure and that this 
nation might stand united and not be rent into warring sections 
and thus perpetuate a civil strife before which all civil wars 
recorded in history would have paled into insignificance. Does 
it occur to the gentlemen who, in luxurious ease and with com- 
fortable salaries, are sitting in judgment upon the modest claims 
of aged veterans, of needy orphans, and sorrowing widows, that 
they owe these conditions of luxury and of power to the sacrifiees 
of the old soldier concerning whose claims, not infrequently. 
they pass judgment with a cynical air and with such a lack of 
human sympathy or decency as would do credit to the most ex- 
aggerated imen of the modern shylock in exacting tho last 
C to specify and not to deal in 
eralities, Very well; I shall at least refer to one matter to illus- 
trate my point. 

The Pension Office employs a fixed number of examiners, 
ata probable annual cost to the Government of a half million 
dollars. Idoubt not that many of these examiners are worthy 
gentlemen who do their work conscientiously and justly in refer- 
ence to claimants; but ** there areothers," so to speak, and of these 
1 wish to treat. 

I have in mind a particular case which came under my own ob- 
servation and which shows the grossinjustice sometimes practiced 


Wiz dan. Allen Selima 

E Allen Seliman, whom Ihave known from my early child- 
hood, enlisted in wren eg! E, Fiftieth Ohio Volunteers, August 
26, 1862, served fai y, and was honorably discharged at Salis- 
bury, N. C., June 26, 1865. 

He was granted a pension at the rate of 88 pe month from the 
date of his disc because of disease of eyes incurred in 
the line of duty. He continued todraw a pension until some time 
in the year 1878, when some secret enemy addressed a letter to 
the Commissioner of Pensions alleging that Sellman had disease 
of the eyes prior to his army service. A special examiner was 
forthwith sent out to investigate the charge made by this enemy 
of old soldiers, and he (the examiner) appears to have taken his 
bearings from the aforesaid secret enemy of pensioners, since he 
seems only to have discovered persons from whom to take testi- 
mony who were not friendly to Sellman; strangely enough, failing 
to take the affidavits of others who were withont prejudicein the 
matter. This special examiner made his report based upon ex 
parte evidence, taken in the dark so far as this old soldier was 
concerned, and upon this report, accompanied by afiidavits, all 
in the handwriting of this ex parte examiner, the name of Sell- 
man was dropped from the rolls, and, as mougn his physical 
afflictions were not enough, he was thus by implication stigma- 
tized as a fraud and a perjurer by the very Government he had 


fought to save. But this special examiner must make a record 


for hi as a great detective and a great discoverer of fraud. 
So on tember 4, 1878, the name Ethan A. Sellman was 
dropped from a roll of honor, where it belonged, by a star-cham- 


ber proceeding and his good name stigmatized without his being 
rmitted to be heard in his own behalf. Bornedown by disease, 
sappointment, feeling deeply the base injustice done him, this 
poor me has 3 8 all these years to n gis 1 
time ing against hope t e great wrong done hi t 
Pd Petore his troubled life shall end. 

fore my election to Congress I was familiar with this man’s 
case. Many efforts have been made by his friends to correct the 
well-known injustice, but all to no purpose. Soon after my ar- 
rival in Washi n, last Deceanber I visited the Pension. Office 
and asked to see the rs in the Sellman case. On examination 
I made a most remarkable discovery, namely, that Sellman's 
sion had been stopped on the evidence of three men, two of w 
I knew personally, but as they are now dead, I shall make no com- 
ments. Sufficeit to say, however, that two of these three men 
made later affidavits which are on file, retracting statements 
made in their first affidavits, so that the evidence against Sellman 
narrows down to that of one man, whose widow now contradicts 
him, stating that she knew Sellman well for ten years prior to his 
enlistment, and knows that his eyes were not eT before his 
army service. I also found 49 affidavits of responsible citizens of 
Adams and Brown counties, Ohio, most of whom are known per- 
sonally to me to be persons of the highest character, testifying 
that they knew Seilman before the war and knew him to be then 
free from the alleged disease. I was delighted with this discov- 
ery of 49 to 1 in favor of this gallant but deeply wro: old sol- 
dier. Ihastened to see the honorable Commissioner, thinking all 
I had to do was to call his attention to this long-standing wrong, 
but to my 5 he manifested little interest in the matter. 
ventured to ask him to give his personal attention to the case, 
which he finally consented to do, saying he would write me his 

Imagine my feelings when that letter 


decision in a few days, 
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came, the substance of which was that there was nothing in the 
evidence furnished in the 49 affidavits sufficient to offset the re- 
port of the special examiner and the affidavit which said examiner 
wrote and had the one man to sign as before mentioned. In 


short, this means that the report of the examiner out- 
weighs everything else if it be unfavorable to the claimant or 
pensioner. 

There was but one course left, and I have accordingly introduced 
a bill to restore this man to the rolls, and I fully believe it will 
appeal successfully to the sense of justice existing among mem- 
bers of both Houses. 

I wish to say, Mr. Speaker, that I desire to see a law enacted 
at an early date noe every man who suffered the torments 
of those earthly hells, whose horrors can never be described by 
tongue or pen. I refer to rebel prison , where our brave com- 
rades who survived those indescribable cruelties suffered as no 
others have suffered for the land we love, Let us be just and 
pension them all. 

There is one other matter I wish to refer to briefly. It is what, 
in my mind, is a demand for an amendment to existing laws in 
the interest of widows, to the end that the discriminations MN 
very many of these patient sufferers may be at least reduced to a 
minimum. It isa well-known fact that many needy widows of 
soldiers who served faithfully through the entire war, under ex- 
€ law, can get but $8 per month. Thesoldiers whose widows 
are the victims of these unjust discriminations may have met 
death from accident or may have died from disease con in 
the service, but they have no hospital record; the record of the 
surgeon's call knows them not. o matter how valuable their 
services may have been to the Government or how they may have 
suffered and struggled against poverty until death relieved them 
from their sorrows, their widows must be content with the pit- 
Lance of $8 per month. 

I shall not say it is wrong for the widow whose husband en- 
listed near the close of the war, was paid a large bounty, and 
spent the greater part of his time about the hospital to receive $12 
per month, but I do say that when the Government does this and 
refuses to pay more than $8 per month to the widow of the vet- 
eran of three or four years' faithful service in the field, it does a 
rank injustice to thousands of deserving widows borne down by 
toil and weight of years. 

Finally, let the representatives of the people see that equal and 
impartial justice shall be done, so far as may be within the power 
of the Government, to all who have just claims for recognition, 
whether it be soldier, widow, or orphan. , 


Bankruptey. 
REMARKS 
HON. WINFIELD S. KERR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 30, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R.8110) to establish a uniform law on the subject of bank- 
ruptcies throughout the United States. 

Mr. KERR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: After a careful examination and consideration of 
the provisions and of this measure I have concluded to 
support it, and I desire to state some of the reasons which brought 
oe lo this conclusion. Two reasons stand out prominently and 
appeal strongly to any man's 8 WhO eL plone the sub- 
ject near enough to view it in a clear light and considers it dis- 
passionately and without the bias of prejudgment. 

First, creditors should have the 5 and the advantages 
of a fair bankrupt law, and secon i debtors who honestly give 
over their Boyer to satisfy the claims of creditors should be 
discharged from their obligations and thereby given an oppor- 
tunity to again enter the race of life upon even terms with those 
who have been more fortunate. 

Business men, those engaged in commercial lines, and lawyers 
appreciate more adequately than most others the pressing need of 
a bankrupt law by virtue of which an insolvent's estate and effects 
shall be protected from the dishonest and inequitable raids of pre- 
ferred creditors. In most of the States it is the rare exception 
where, under the State insolvent laws, an insolvent estate is di- 
vided pro rata among his creditors, The preferring of creditors 
has grown into a monstrous evil. The preference itself, when 
done honestly and according to form of law, is inequitable, be- 
cause the very soul of equity is equality; but when dishonestly 
done it is simply a disgrace to the jurisprudence under which it 
is done and which can afford no preventive or relief, 


An honest preference, under laws which permit it, is the re- 
ward of a diligent creditor, but the form is the instrumentality 
through which the insolvent's estate and effects are conveyed to 
friends and relatives and put effectively beyond the reach of 
honest creditors. 

My experience as a lawyer leads me to believe that in the great 
majority of cases the debtor's wife, brother, uncle, or aunt turns 
up with the largest claims and a preference, and if the estate can 
be measured beforehand the claims and preference do not fall 
much short of equaling it. Ido not mean to say this practice is 
always dishonest, and the claims of relatives and favorite creditors 
always spurious, but to such an extent in many of the States has 
this practice of fabricating claims and securing them by prefer- 
ences gone that it has become a t commercial and business 
evil, us and 1 loudly for relief. 

There is no remedy for it save in the enforcement of an 
distribution of an insolvent’s estate among creditors. This does 
no injustice to creditors; it in fact puts into their credit business 
an element of certainty that of itself is an element of stability. 
As it is now in most States a foreign creditor has no reliance ex- 
cept upon thesolvency of his debtor. Incase of a failure he is sure 
to be forced out by a creditor who is upon the ground or who 
stands in with the debtor. To know that in any event the assets 
will be divided equally among all creditors is an advantage. 

In this connection another evil has grown up in many communi- 
ties which ought to be eradicated. It is the practice of preferring 
home creditors to the exclusion of foreign creditors. I am in 
favor of home industries and the patronage of home institutions; 
but the ethics of that good principle is wrenched when it is car- 
ried to the extent of wholly depriving foreign creditors of pay- 
ment of their claimsin order that home or domestic creditors 
nee be paid in full or receive large dividends. 

he law of preferences gives the debtor more power in the dis- 
porition of his estate in case of insolvency than he should have. 
e estate or pro; of an insolvent, at least after insolvency 
reaches a point requiring liquidation, should belong to and be 
controlled by his creditors. They alone have an interest in it, 
But under the insolvent laws of most of the States they can do 
nothing, however involved the debtor is, unless the debt was 
fraudulently or criminally contracted, or they can get a judgment 
obligation, or there exist grounds for attachment. Under these 
laws a preference is not an act upon which may be predicated the 
remedies of attachment or receiver. An insolvent debtor may 
give dn pis note or a mortgage upon his Teo to a favor- 
ite creditor, and at the same sit execute a deed of assignment, 
pis the mortgage on file, or levy the execution a minute ahead o; 
ling the deed of assi ma and the supreme court of Ohio 
holds the preference to be valid. 

For some years the doctrine was sustained in Ohio that if the 
preference given to secure a preexisting debt and the execution of 
the deed of assignment was one transaction—that is, if the former 
was done in contemplation of insolvency and assignment—it was 
void as against creditors. But within a year or two this rule has 
been so modified that no presumption obtains, although the prefer- 
ence and the deed of assignment are given and made at the same 
time. At least it goes to the extent of holding that the fact of 
contemporaneous execution of the instruments by which the pref- 
erence is given and the assignment made does not of itself afford 
proof sufficient to invalidate the preference. How many other 
States have a like rule I am unable to state. So much for the 
creditor; now about the debtor. 

Honest debts ought to be paid in full, but there are certain situa- 
tions and conditions in which that becomes impossible, and in 
such cases we are confronted **by a condition and not a theory." 
Then the question must be determined whether it is better to 
require the creditor to lose his debt or a portion of it, or give him 
a mortgage on the life of the debtor. The community has some 
interest in this proposition, and its interest should be consulted. 
An individual is an integral part of the community—his labor 
contributes to its prosperity, and his incapacity or inability to 
labor withdraws so much from its productive forces. The main- 
spring of industry is the desire to accumulate property, to become 
independent. This incentive is withdrawn if the individual is 
not allowed to hold property in his own name or is driven to. over 
up his ownership, neither of which is any advantage to the com- 
munity or to his creditors, 

When an individual completely fails, leaving a large indebted- 
ness, it is a rare exception where he recuperates and pays any con- 
siderable part of such indebtedness. The wise creditorin such case 
puts the amount down to loss and wipesitfrom his memory. But 
there areothers; and they pursue and harass an unfortunate debtor 
while both are upon the earth. "The creditor gets nothing and the 


debtor dare not get anything. In most instances the indebtedness 
is so large that there can be no hope of payment within such time 
as the debtor's recuperative forces last; and at any rate it is more 
than human to ask a man to devote all his life to paying debts. 
Again, the debtor's family is a powerful factor in the problem, 
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A man’s first duty is to his family, his wife and children. He 
that provideth not for his own household has denied the faith, and 
is worse than an infidel” is the divine condemnation. A roof-tree 
must be maintained and the mouths of dependents fed before any 
other rights intervene. Of course all the States provide home- 
stead and other exemptions to debtors who are 7 of families, 
but these alone are hardly sufficient to call forth the energies and 
abilities of men who have made fortunes and conducted large busi- 
noens . Extinguish hope, and we become driftwood on the stream 
of life. 

During the last few years of financial and business disaster thou- 
sands of men of integrity and high business ability have become 
bankrupt. Unless the load of debt is lifted they are useless, use- 
less to themselves, useless to their families, useless to their com- 
munities. All incentive to activity is cut off; they float, and will 
float to the end. 

Every dollar of property belonging to a debtor, save reasonable 
exemptions, should be sequestered for creditors, but when that is 
done the bond should be canceled. We might as well imprison 
for debt as to allow a creditor a mortgage on the life of his debtor. 

There are certain chances in business that must be taken by 
those engaged init. Credit is largely extended upon property, 
stock, assets, and not very largely upon the life of the person to 
whom credit is extended. If the former fail the latter should not 
be put in pound. 

‘his philosophy may be too fine for business, but to subscribe to 
it is creditable to our humanity. In many cases it all resolves it- 
self into the poet’s conclusion, * God made the old man poor." 
Honesty is the talisman which opens the door of this act to the 
debtor. At its hands no dishonest debtor will receive his 9 

This measure provides for both Melun i involuntary - 
ruptcy; that is, it permits the debtor to take advantage of the act 
and it permits creditors to compel the debtor to liquidate under it 
if he is shown to be insolvent and that he has committed an act of 
bankruptcy. The acts of bankruptcy, as defined in section 2 of 
this bill, fall within three general classes, namely: First, acts which 
are a frand against the rights of creditors; second, giving or at- 
tempting to give favorite creditors a preference or advantage over 
other creditors, and third, conditions, such as defaulting in pay- 
ment of matured commercial papet and suspension of business, 
which of themselves indicate failure or bankruptcy. In most of 
the States these acts are held to give the creditors of a debtor com- 
mitting them certain rights which more or less interfere with his 
control of his property and with the prosecution of his business. 
Acts of fraud such as are described in clauses 1, 3, and 7 of sec- 
tion 2 in most of the States are grounds for attachment, and 
under them the debtor’s property is sequestered and sold under 
legal process. Acts such as are described in clauses 5 and 6 of 
said section furnish ground, in many of the States, for setting 
aside the preferences as a fraud upon creditors, and if the debtor's 
whole property is covered by the liens or preferences it all may be 
administered for the benefit of all creditors. So the debtor would 
not be in a position differing so radically from the present situa- 
tion as some would make appear, even though this bill should pass, 

The strongest argument—at least the one that thunders most in 
the index—is that debtors would be at the mercy of rapacious 
creditors. Notso. On the contrary, their hand would be stayed 
by the certainty that no advantage over other creditors could be 
secured, however swift they might move. Thecertainty, also, that 
however slow they might move, however lenient they might treat 
the debtor, it would not result in advantage to other creditors, 
would act powerfully to the debtor’s advantage. Indeed, under the 
State attachment laws, the inducement to rush in is more danger- 
ous to debtor than anything that could menace him under the 
provisions of this bill, In States where legal preferences can be 
given the inducement to press and harass a debtor is especially 
strong. It is a powerful leverage, and is used as such. 

But take this measure; a debtor knows exactly or can measure 
accurately the rights of his creditors. He knows that if he does 
not commit an act of bankruptcy he is in no danger from them; 
that is, in no danger of being thrown into bankruptcy. He may 
be sued and all that, but I mean he is inno new danger by reason 
of a bankrupt law. 

It is argued that because other bankruptcy laws proved unsat- 
isfactory this one will. I have not examined the reasons for the 
repeal of the acts of 1800 and 1841, but I have some knowledge of 
the cause which resulted in the repeal of the act of 1867. The 
expense of administering it broke itdown. The demand for its 
repeal did not come from the debtors, but from creditors, who saw 
estate after estate swallowed up in the hungry maw of registers, 
assignees, marshals, and others whose services were employed. 
Delays were devised, because the longer the delay the larger the 
fees. This bill is carefully guarded against that abuse. In addi- 
tion to the per cent—the commission—the fees are fixed and can 
not exceed a certain reasonableamount. The commissions, based 
upon the amount of the estate, are low, and no discretion is left 


under which they might be enlarged. There being no inducement 
mind | 


i end there will be no unreasonable delay in 

W. 

The law of 1867 was unsatisfactory in that a debtor must pay 
50 per cent of his debts or he could not be discharged without 
the consent of a majority, in number and amount, of his credit- 
ors. Many who honestly turned over all their property, and in fact 
the majority at the end, found they could not pay 50 per cent, and 
they went on with their burden, unrelieved and undischar 
This was wrong. A debtor who turns over everything should be 
discharged. There is little loss to the creditor and much to 
the debtor and community in the discharge, and it should be 
bd in every case where the debtor honestly complies with 

e act. 

Under the law of 1867 there were not sufficient registers to make 
its administration convenient to the people. Whenever a litigant 
has to travel out of his county to court or hearings in which he is 
interested or compelled to attend it is burdensome and expensive. 
A creditor may do this, but a debtor whose property is sequestered 
can not do so without inconvenience and embarrassment. This 
bill requires at least one referee in each county, and that feature 
will prove a great improvement on the last law. ; 

The rights of both debtor and creditor are carefully guarded in 
this bill. No debtor can be adjudged guilty of an act of bank- 
ruptcy until that question is passed upon by a jury, unless, by his 
failure to request one, the cb alah et This right is as safely 
guarded as life and liberty. e right of trial by guy. the great 
Anglo-Saxon institution,is erected between the debtor and his 
creditors. If that right could preserve liberty against the power 
of tyranny and kings for centuries, it can and will protect a debtor 
from being oppressed and wronged at the hands of his creditors. 

With all its merits the bill should be broadened a little in its 
scope. It should include corporations as volun bankrupts. 
They are included as involuntary bankrupts, and if they can be 
thrown into bankruptcy they should have the power to go into it 
voluntarily. No reason has occurred to me, and I have heard none 
for depriving artificial persons of this right accorded to natural 

rsons. They were included in the act of 1867, and nothing in 

he eee, of that act as to corporations furnishes a reason for 
this departure. 

That they should not be discharged from debts is very elear. In 
the first place, there is no necessity for it and no advantage or 
benefit by reason of it. A corporation upon going through the 
process of liquidation loses its entity; it is dissolved, The same 
n or stockholders may again start in business, but it 

ill be under a new pad. Set may and as anew artificial being. 
The stockholders, individually, are not the corporation, and except 
as they are made liable by statute or constitution for its debts, the 
measure of their interest is their respective interests—the com 
pan property and assets. The stockholder’s liability could not 

ischar, or affected iras act of Congress. So, as I have 
said, the reasons for not discharging a corporation from its debts 
are obvious. 

But why should it not have the right to become bankrupt on its 
own motion if its interests and those of its creditors render it ad- 
visable? In the form this bill now assumes the only way a cor- 
poration can secure the benefit of the law is by committing some 
act of bankruptcy, committing some fraud upon its creditors, or 
doing some uncommercial or unbusinesslike act. This is not so 
important to the company itself astoitscreditors. Every year sees 
the business done through the medium of corporations increased. 
Let me illustrate. A corporation is failing—may be insolvent, yet 
no act of bankruptcy is committed. There is no ground upon 
which creditors can move for relief or remedy under this bill. 
Certain creditors have cognovit or judgment notes, and upon these 
judgments are taken and levies made. As in the ordinary course, 
judgments may be taken upon matured paper or debts, and levies 

e. The result of this is that a few creditors exhaust the prop- 
erty and others are excluded. There is no wrong about this, but 
there is no reason why the means of equal distribution should be 
provided in case of natural persons and notin vase of corporations. 

I propose the following amendment, which, if adopted, will put 
corporations in this act as they were in the act of 1867: 


In section 3, line 1, after the word “person,” insert "partnership or cor- 
poration,” and strike out of said section the words “except a corporation”; 
and at the end of see he T B, of section 3, insert the 9 

“That the provisions of this act shall apply to all moneyed business or 
commercial corporations and joint stock companies, and that upon the peti- 
tion of any officer of such corporation or company, duly authorized by a vote 
of a majority of the corporators at any legal meeting called for the purpose, 
or upon the petition of aay creditor or creditors of such corporation or com- 

ny, made and presented in the manner hereinafter provided in respect to 
ebtors, the like proceedings shall be had and taken as are hereinafter pro- 
vided in the case of debtors; and all the provisions of this act which apply to 
the debtor, or set forth his duties in regard to furnishing schedules and in- 
ventories, executing papers, concealing, convertion. assigning, or paying awa 
his money or Eper „shall in like manner and with like force, effect, an 
penalties appl and every officer of such corporation or company in 


y to 
relation to the matter. Concerning the corporation or company and 


money or thereof, all payments, conveyances, and assignments de- 
red frend tand void by this act when by a debtor shall in like 
manner and to like extent and with like remedies fraudulent and void 
No allowance or discharge shall 
tock company, or to any person or 
That whenever any corpora! 
bankrupt, all its. pro 


when made by a corporation or com y. 
be. granted to any corporation or joint s 
officer or member thereof: Provided, 


proceedings under thia act shall be declared 
aste ahh De distributed io tiie creditors TL Hie anamnes-as DES i 
act in respect to natural persons." 


Another uad pera reason why they should be included: This 
lan, if passed, will supersede or suspend the insolvent laws of the 
States. If corporations are not itted to make voluntary 
assignments: in panlo and the State nssignment laws are 
suspended, there is no way left by which they can secure an equal 
distribution of nssets among creditors. "They may liquidate 
ihrough the hands of receivers, they may be wound up, but there 
will remain no means in the hands of the company itself to secure 
such distribution. 

It may be thought that the State insolvent laws will continue 
in force as to co: i if they are not bronght within the pro- 
visions of this act, but such is not the case. act of Congress 
itself supersedes all State insolvent and laws. The ju- 
risdiction is concurrent, but when Congress acts by enacting a 
uniform system the jurisdiction of the States ceases. But if there 
were not constitutional obstacles it would hardly be practicable 
to have the assets of insolvent corporations administered under 
State laws and the assets of natural persons under a national 
ier res a Ai EAA ß 

ing to secure eq istribution t ptey 
ings, and the company itself or favorite creditors seeking or hay- 
3 preferences, to proceed under the insolvent laws of 

e States. 

The act should contain some provision as to what the petition 
should contain in both voluntary and involuntary 8 
This provision should seek to enforce brevity in the pleadings. If 
the essentials are made statutory, it will do much toward simpli- 
fying the petitions and render unnecessary court construction, 
and it will at least enable every pleader to know just what is nec- 


tion 
ty an 
ed in this 


to set forth. 
As to the form of the. petition. in voluntary bankruptcy, I pro- 
pose the following amendment: 


The petition filed by adebtor shall contain, in substanee, the gener ark 

tions: The debtor's place of residence, his inability to pay all his debts in 
Fall. his willingness to surrender all his estate and effects for the benefit of 
his creditors, and his desire to obtain the benefits of the act. 


This is substantially the requirements of the act of 1867, and it 
would have the advantage of judicial construction. 

As to the 5 of creditors I propose the following amend- 
ment, namely: 

The petition filed by a creditor or creditors shall contain, in substance, the 
follow 3 The debtor's place of residence, the amount of claims 
represented by the petitioners, and. the number of claims, the: commission 
by the debtor of one or more of the acts of bankruptcy as herein defined 

and it shall be sufficient to set them forth in the words of the act) and the 
— of the creditors that the debtor be declared a bankrupt and his prop- 
erty and estate be administered under the provisions of this aet. 


No form was provided in the other laws for the 
petition of creditors,so far as I know, but it seems wise that the 
act.should fix the general form and determine the essential alle- 
tions. 
E iere should be an amendment to section 5, striking out the 
following words: For six months, or the greater portion thereof, 
immediately preceding the filing of the petition.” This section 
seeks and proposes to preserve intact the exemptions of debtors in 
the various States, but it will not do so. The words quoted are 
the concluding words of the section and put a condition upon the 

ht of exemption which does not exist in many of the States, 
It in effect requires a domicile of six months, or the greater part 
— before the filing of a petition to entitle a debtor to the ex- 


emptions. 

In many of the States no length of residence or domicile is re- 
mired to entitle a debtor to a homestead or exemptions. If he is 
head of a family and has no homestead he is entitled to certain 
exemptions, and if he has a homestead, being the head of a family, 
and if its value does not exceed a certain amount, it is preserved 
to him, free from the claims and attacks of creditors without re- 
gard to any length of residence or domicile. Some States require 
a certain residence and some do not, so that if this act passes it 
will fix a new rule of exemption in perhaps all the States. It will 
uire a domicile of the greater part of six months in the State. 
t the section should provide, and what it will provide if these 
words are stricken out, is that exemptions shall remain as they 

arenow fixed by the laws of the various States. 

This measure has received the most careful consideration of the 
Judiciary Committee and the House, and no doubt is the very best 
product in the way of bankruptcy legislation that could be pre- 
sented. Public sentiment is for a bill of this kind and ought to 
be responded to. I shall vote for it with great pleasure. 
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Pensions. 


REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. CONNOLLY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 24, 1898. : 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the 
having under —— the bill (H. R. 5271) 3 een, - 

Mr. CONNOLLY said: 

Mr. CHAIgMAN: The laws of the United States granting pen- 
sions to our soldiers are somewhat different from the laws of any 
other civilized country in the class of soldiers to which they are 
applicable. Civilized nations of the world, as a. rule, aside from 
our own, have their standing armies, and their soldiers may be 
called regular or professional soldiers, and yet, although that is 
their profession, on countries provide for pensions to such of 
their regular professional soldiers as may have incurred disability 
while in the service of theirrespectiveconntries. Our soldiery— 
the great mass of it; all those that it is necessary to mention as 
soldiers in this country—were men who simply recognized the 
duty that is incumbent upon every citizen of every country, 
namely, when the life of that country is in danger, that the hig: 
est duty of the citizen is to offer his services. his life, and his per- 
son on the field of battle in defense of his government. That is 
an obligation resting upon him, whether he is paid or not and 
whether he is pensioned or not. He must give it, and all coun- 
tries. ize that those who live within their borders and are 
protected. by their laws. owe to the several governments under 
which they live, in. retu.n, their lives, if necessary, for the pres- 
ervation and protection of the government itself. 

The soldiers in reference to whose pensions we are now consid- 
ering the peuding bill were citizens of our common country, and 
not professional soldiers. They were men who had no love of war 
and itsalarms; men who were engaged in civil avocations and the 
peaceful pursuits of life, with no ambition except to succeed in 
such civil pursuits. They were called to the field of battle, not 
by force, not by conscription, but simply by a proclamation of 
Abraham. Lincoln, standing at the capital of the nation, and call- 
ing on all men of the North who believed the Union ought to be 
preserved to leave home and their ordinary pursuits and enter 
the field as soldiers, subjecting themselves to the risks, trials, and 
vicissitudes of the soldier's life. They came in myriads, inspired 
not by the hope of fame, inspired not by the hope of pensions, but 
inspired alone by love—for that is what it was—a love for the 
Union and a determination that it should not perish from the face 
of the earth. Their work is done; the few remaining among us 
of that great Army that saved the Union are old, crippled, diseased. 

These are all that remain among us. A generous people through 
their Congress. have provided laws whereby these men—the men 
who thus vol and rendered the highest duty of the citizen 
A ad prie iui poua 8 — tard DEAS DOR some 

egree an ,in their old age, from going for support into the 
almshouses of the land. In the administration of the law thus 


enacted by a y aee ple we find practically that the | rende 
pui of 7 poses that Congress 
evidently inten that the laws should be li y construed for 
the penans of pgss of bu ir have 3 meet the 
purposes design y them, and by the t enacted 
them; and all over this land, from the North to the South, there 
come up wailings and complaints from these men, because while 
they know the generous purpose that inspired.the enactment of 
these laws, they yet see that by hostile construction, by unfriendly 
construction, they are not carried out, and they find themselves 
turned away without receiving the pension or the bounty that the 
public intended they should have for their services. 

They now appeal to us to remedy this hostile construction and 
make therules of evidence—the rules of procedure—such that they 
shall secure for every man who was a volunteer and who incurred 
disease or wound by reason of his service, or since then by reason 
of or disease not traceable to the service, and who shall be 
unable to maintain himself, what the Government intended ho 
should receive; and it is forthe purpose of responding to that call, 
for the simple purpose of crystallizing into law the generous pur- 

ses that had in enacting laws, that the pending 

ill is brought forward for our consideration at this time. They 
ask that the rules of evidence and procedure with reference to 
the consideration of pension claims shall henceforth obtain in the 
Pension Bureau just the same as the rules of evidence and law 
obtain in the courts of justice throughout the land. That is the 
reason this bill is now being considered by this House. 

As was said by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Layton] it is 
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manifest that this bill should not provoke partisan discussion, 
because no man, whether a Republican or Democrat, would dare 
to say that he did not respect the man who went, when his coun- 
try called for his services, bravely to the front, and took his 
with his comrades in the battlefield. They do respect 
There is no man, Republican or Democrat. who would openly say 
above a whisper in this land that a man who did thus leave home 
at the call of his country, the man who has thus faithfully done 
his duty, should be permitted to end his days in the almshouse. 
This Government simply consists of the people. The duty to 
fight at such a time was incumbent upon us all. If some re- 
mained at home and others took up the cross, those who bore the 
cross and sustained the wounds should now be cared for by those 
who lived at home in ease and comfort and by their survivors, 
so that no partisan feeling should be provoked by a discussion of 
this kind; and I agree that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lay- 
TON | was right when he made that proposition. But I noticed that 


before his s h e a y prepared summary to 
show that the Democratic party wasa better friend of the soldier 


than the blican party. 
Mr. LA N. Iwill say tothe gentleman that I did not make 
t you refer to simply show that the 


any such claim. My data 
Democratic was also a good 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Was also a good friend. Now, it is imma- 
terial about that question of party; but since it has been injected 
here I want to suggest that the soldiers of the war of the rebellion, 
when considered simply as soldiers, are more indebted to the 
Democratic than to the Republican party. Why? Because 
if it had not been for the Democratic party they never could have 
had an opportunity of being soldiers of the war of the rebellion. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] They never could have had 
a ce to reap their harvest of wounds, disease, death, and glory 
on the field of battle. 

Yes, and the soldiers of the Mexican war are more indebted to 
the Democratic than to the Republican or Whig party of 
that day; because if it had not been for that Democratic party and 
the necessities that were pressing u it there could have been 
no glory reaped by our men on the battlefields of Mexico, for 
there would have been and could have been no war. 

So that, getting down to the foundation of it, if that were friend- 
ship let the Democratic members on this floor who have injected 

tisan discussion into this matter remember that I concede to 
eir party the origin of all the wounds and glory won by our sol- 
diery. I concede to them the initiation of all that brought all this 
trouble, of death, of wounds, of disaster, and sorrow, upon this 
great Republic 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. MCCLELLAN] opened this 
debate in opposition to this bill. 

When I reflect upon matters that are within my memory, but 
not within his, I am reminded of some things that may furnish a 
reason why that gentleman may be presumed to be hostile to this 
or any other measure for the benefit of the victorious Federal sol- 
diers who survive the war of the rebellion. 

In the summer of 1864 Grant had begun his all-summer fight 
through the Wilderness on his way to Richmond. Sherman was 
fighting to win Atlanta as ee des his march to the sea. The 

ight and power of the Union arm 
moved as Lincoln and 
Half-hearted 


an 


‘That deposed leader, under that flag of surrender, became the 
candidate of this party that is now claiming to be the friend of the 
soldier. That party proclaimed at Chicago in its national con- 
vention in 1864— 


when the gentleman from New York [Mr. MOCLELLAN] 


stood there making his speech there came back to my memory 
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the white flag which that 
all through a great campaign, 


those words that were inscribed u 
eril leader ad our armies we qune m 
ting in the rear against these men who ay survive wi 
their wounds and their diseases. I am, therefore, not surprised 
that that gentleman should insist that the Democratic was 
the best friend of the soldier. Aye, under the leadership of that 
party in the North in 1864, when Sherman was Pedes Spt 
to the sea, when Grant and Lee stood in deadly struggle around 
the ramparts of Richmond, these things were happening. Re- 
membering that fact, I ask, How much is the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. McCLELLAN] to-day inspired by tradition and early 
erotik | to the notion that the entire war was wrong after Grant 
assumed command of the Potomac Army; that there should have 
been a base surrender at that time instead of the glorious victory 
won by that Army of the Potomac, which for years, under differ- 
ent leadership, had been simply an army of construction? Is it 
strange at that now that gentleman should come here and 
insist that the Democratic party is the only party that is the friend 
of the soldier? 

I distinguish between Democrats and the Democratic as 
an organization. I know there are thousands and hun s of 
thousands of Democrats all over the North, aye, in the South, too, 
who are friends of the soldier, and who want to see the pension 
laws honestly and fairly carried out. But the party as an - 
ization, I say, has never shown itself in its action to be favora! 

It has rather looked upon this question of pensions as an 

question, as a question which involved vast ditures of money, 
and has been desirous all the time to it limited within the 
narrowest possible , actuated ibly by the spirit of the 
Democratic convention of 1864, that saw the war was continuing 
and costing enormous amounts of money, and that would there- 
fore stop it because of the vast Now, Mr. Chairman, if 
it had not been that these gentlemen did inject this sort of a thing 
into this discussion, I certainly should not have called back to 
memory any of these things that the older members of this House 
remember very well. 

I turn my attention, sir, for a few minutes to the bill itself, 
The bill, I say, - in the right 5 but I ray erie in 
many respects it fails to carry out the t com- 
mittee intends end that other members of this Eza intend shall 
be attained. Take, for instance, the first section of this bill, It 
reads this way: 

That no otherwise entitled toa 
FFF 

8 " 
fion. nor shall the widow, children, or dependent relatives of euch person 
deprived of a right to pension by reason of such service: Provided. That 

nsion shall be granted ix ie Cote) of this section for disability contracted or 
curred while aiding or abetting the late rebellion against the authority of 
the United States. 

The section as it stands there now broadly goes to this extent: 
A man who assisted in the beginning in working up the fury of 
rebellion in the States of the South, who enlisted at the first op- 
portunity, who served for three years or three and a half years in 
the armies of the Confederacy, whether as an officer or a soldier, 
who fought his best and bravely underthe flag he had espoused as 
his, if thatman for any reason, if it befor no reason than that 
which Benedict Arnold had for deserting the American Army in 
the time of the Revolution, had desertedtheir lines and came into 
ours and took the oath of allegi and enlisted in our Army, he 
becomes entitled to a pension for any disease thereafter contracted 
in our service during the ninety days of his service in it orforany 
wound he might have received, just the same as a boy from the 
North who had served four years and was disabled by a disease, 
The boy from the North who had left his home and had given all 
the hardlabor that he could for years for his country's cause is 
placed on no better footing than the rebel soldier or officer who. 
when he found his cause failing or through UNE a of 
any kind, deserted his fiag and came to us, crawling in under our 
flag when he saw success for the future under it. Iagree with 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. TALBERT] in some of the 
remarks he made yesterday in his speech, in which he said, sub- 
stantially, that a man who has onceintelligently espoused a cause 
and fought under a flag and then in a cowardly manner deserts 
it and goes to the other is not entitled to much consideration 
from either side. 

Mr. PICKLER. Even if he isa Union soldier he is not entitled 
to any consideration? 

Mr. CONNOLLY. No, sir; not when he leaves his former flag 
and comrades from a sense of cowardice. 

Mr. PICKLER. Well, allow me to say you desert the Repub- 
lican position of four fes ago, which held that these men were 
entitled to pension, although not on so broad a proposition as this. 
This is not a new 8 

Mr. CONNOLLY. e tleman suggests to me that I must 
hold no idea except that which is contained in the Republican 
platform of four years ago. I tell him that Iam not thus to be 
restricted a 


orm. 
Mr.PI But the gentleman will allow me. I mean this, 
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that these men were pensioned, and we have forgiven the Confed- 


erate soldier, as I said yesterday, for about everything except bein 
a Union soldier. Now, four years ago these pensions were allowed, 
and the country did not think bad of it. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. I understand. 

Mr. PICKLER. And no Union soldier ever complained of it. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Here is one now that does complain of it. 

Mr. PICKLER. He is a new convert. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. No, sir; I am nota newconvert. Iwasa 
Union soldier a long time, as early as the gentleman, and I stayed 
there about as long as any. 

Mr. PICKLER. I mean to that doctrine. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. No; not to that doctrine. And I say, and 
mark my words, that the man who intelligently and deliberately 
espoused a cause and fought for that flag until he found its for- 
tunes failing and then deserted it for the cause that he found was 
to be successful, that man in his heart is a moral coward, and is 
not entitled to consideration from anybody. [Applause.] It is 

uite different, sir, with a man who was forced to fight under a 
fag that was not the flag of his heart. It is quite different from 
the boy who in boyish impulse was carried to fight under a flag 
for a time that his heart had no attachment for. In cases of that 
kind, when the sober second thought came to him, that man or 
that boy—and I have no doubt there were many such who had 

me as boys into line of battle—when they saw on the other side 

ld Glory their hearts were swelled, and then and there they 
resolved that they would leave the ranks they were in and go back 
to the ranks of Old Glory, where they were born. 

In cases of that kind —— were welcome, because there never 
was any change of heart. 1t was not an act of cowardice when 
such men deserted the flag that for a short time they were under; 
but it was a case where when calm reflection came to them, 
when they saw the folds of Old Glory, the early affection came 
back to them, and the moment 8 could get there they got to it, 
sheltered themselves under its folds and fought for it. When 
they took the oath of allegiance once again to the flag they were 
born under, we welcomed them. It was so in east Tennessee, in 
the district of my friend Mr. Gipson, and in North Carolina 
and in northern Alabama, where there were hundreds and thou- 
sands of that kind. There were thousands that were conscripted 
and forced to fight under a flag they detested. "These men on the 
first My edes as I know, and as the gentleman from South 
Dakota knows, and as the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gsox] 
knows, and as many other members of this House know, came 
under our flag and into our lines and esca; from the thraldom 
of the Confederacy, which robbed them of their homes, and was 
Spas to rob them of their birthright as free American citizens. 

e welcomed them, and honor the survivors of them to-day, 

uite as much asif they had been cradled in the North, for we 

ow full well the heroism and devotion of the loyal men and 
women of North Carolina and east Tennessee, and the reunited 
nation will pum the story of their loyalty and unselfish devo- 
tion to the Union of their fathers as an incentive to patriotism 
for future generations, both North and South. 

I propose, Mr. Chairman, to offer an amendment to the first 
section, which I desire shall at least 3 in my remarks. I 
would amend the section by inserting the word ‘involuntary ” 
before the word service,“ so as to provide that they shall not be 
disqualified by reason of any prior involuntary service in the 
armies of the Confederacy. That would cover all classes of cases 
that I have mentioned, but gentlemen to whom I have suggested 
this amendment say: The trouble is, How can they prove that 
their service was involuntary?” 

Mr. Chairman, the law now requires the Federal soldier to prove 
that he was an able-bodied man when he entered the service thirty 
and more years ago. How can he make that proof? He is living 
now ina distant rt of the country; the friends of his youth are 
dead and evi those who knew him in his young and stalwart 
days when he first enlisted are separated and gone. How shall he 

rove the fact? Is it any more difficult for the man who was 

orced into the Confederate service to prove that he was so forced 
than it is for the Federal soldier to prove that thirty and odd 
years nagoko was an able-bodied, strong man, not afflicted with 


an 

Ar. GIBSON. If the gentleman will allow me one minute, I 
will undertake to explain the difference between the two cases. 
Pon vig OLLY. You will have time of your own after I get 

ough. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Ves; simply for a question. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. In the caseof those ex-Confederate soldiers 
are you notraising a question of motive; and how in the world can 
& man acer SE A his own statement, what his motive was? 

Mr. CONNOLLY.. No, sir; I am not discussing a question of 
motive entirely. These are matters susceptible of proof. In all 
that Southern country, where this class of people lived, testimony 
can be found, because, as a rule, the survivors live in the same 


neighborhoods, and the circumstances and conditions existing at 
the time these men went into the Confederate service are gener- 
ally known to those survivors, and are just as s tible of proof 
now as the physical condition of a boy who was born in Maine, who . 
entered me Army and served through the war, and who now lives, 
say, in Oregon. 
. FAIRCHILD. But how can a man’s neighbors tell what 

his motives were when he went into the Confederate service? 

.Mr. CONNOLLY. They can tell whether he was driven from 
his home or carried off by conscription, or whether he went vol- 


untarily. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. As I understand the gentleman, he sa; 
thatit is impossible for the Union soldier now to prove that 


was a sound, able-bodied man when he went into the service at 
the beginning of the war. 
Mr. CONNOLLY. No; Ido not say it is impossible; but I do 
say that it is very difficult. 
r. GROS OR. Itis very difficult; and I say it is substan- 
tially 25 5 55 5 
Mr. CONNOLLY. Les; in many, perhaps most, cases. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Now, do not you think it would be a little 
difficult to por by a man's neighbors what his motive or senti- 
ment was at the time he went into the Confederate service? 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Just about as difficult as it is for a Federal 
soldier to prove that when he went into the Army thirty years 
ago he was a sound, healthy man. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is right. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. I do not want to make the road any easier 
for these men than it is for our on boys. I do not want to make 
a paved road for these ex-Confederates to march up to the Treas- 
ury, while my own comrades are compelled to walk over a road 
filled with stumps and quagmires. [Applause.] I want to make 
it at least as easy for them as for anybody on earth. Now, mark 
you, gentlemen, this section as it stands takes in everybody who, 
ninety days before the surrender of Lee, escaped from the rebel 
lines and came into ours and joined our Army to get rations and 
clothing and a little pay. It takes them all in without regard to 
the motive with which they came. 

Now, sir, why not limit the time of their joining our Army to 
the Ist of May, 1864? At that time there were eleven months of 
the war yet remaining. The men who came prior to that time 
could not be said to be men who were heart and soul enlisted in 
the cause of the Confederacy until they found its banner falling. 
By the 1st of May, 1804, what were the conditions existing? 
Sherman was at Ringgold, south of Chattanooga, his army massed 
and ready, with Joe Johnston at Buzzards Roost, beyond it. The 
last great movement was begun. Knoxville was free. Long- 
street had left to join Lee. Grant was moving to surround Lee 
at Richmond. Indeed, the grand opening overture that ended in 
the great climax was already inning on the great theater of 
war on the ist day of May, 1864. From that time on until the 
truce at Appomattox the god of battles was all the time with our 
flag. Success followed every movement. Sherman marched on- 
ward day by day until he reached Atlanta. From Atlanta he 
swung eastward, and day by day, in his holiday march, he led 
his legions to the sea. The pes Army of the Potomac, thunder- 
ing along through the Wilderness, thundering through the tim- 
ber and over the o plain, finally drove Lee and ji legions 
to the ramparts of Richmond. "There, through the fall and win- 
ter, they were held as in a grip of iron. 

All the world could see when Sherman reached Savannah that 
the days of the Confederacy were ended. It had been pierced like 
an eggshell, and its existence was then but a question of days. 
Yet enough time remained for all the faint-hearted under the Con- 
federate flag; for all those whose courage, like that of Bob Acres, 
had oozed out at the fingers' ends, to slip through their lines, come 
within ours, profess penitence, join our Army, and now get the 
benefits of this bill. Now,is it right to say of those who stood, as 
those gray-coated men did stand, for months and years a living 
wall against every advance that we sought to make, is it right to 
say that those of them who deserted their ranks within the last 
ninety days of the conflict and came to us shall, in the matter of 
pensions, be put on a par with our men who pushed them back 
and fought them on every field? 

Why, sir, those generous, big-hearted men who wore the gray 
see themselves that such a rule as that is not a proper one. In 
their own States they care for the merf who wore the gray, who 
bore the heat and burden of that long conflict, and I honor them 
for their manhood in doing it. Itisright; it is humane; it sprin 
from a patriotic and generous impulse. I desire that we shall do 
the same. But in order to have the privilege of putting the men 
who wore the blue on as fair footing for pensions, I do not want 
to be compelled to say that all the **rag tag and bobtail" who in 
the last days of the war esca; from the army of the Confed- 


eracy may now come in and obtain pensions. That is too big a 
price to 10 for getting justice to my own comrades. 
Mr, P CKLER. Then, on the same ground, you would not be 
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willing to giveanything to the hundred-days men from the North 
who came in at the close of the conflict. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Yes, I would; and I will tell you why. 

Mr. PICKLER. The gentleman speaks of Confederates who 
“ slipped through the lines" and joined our Army. Sir, Confeder- 
ates of that sort have been pensioned long ago. The men who 
will be covered by this bill are those who were in Northern pris- 
ons and were induced by our officers to join the Union Army. The 
trouble with the gentleman from Illinois is that he is not ** posted” 
on this matter. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. IadmitthatI may not be posted. I have 
not given as much attention to this matter as has the gentleman 
from South Dakota. But there are some things that I know; there 
are some things that I believe anybody may know that has a heart 
in him and a proper spirit as an American citizen, without sitting 
down in the room of the Invalid Pensions Committee and talkin: 
with the gentleman from South Dakota. [Laughter.] One o 
those things that every man ought to know is that the coward who 
sneaks away from his flag is not entitled to as much consideration 
as the brave man that stands up toit and goes down with it. 
[Applause. 

Mr. PICKLER. We all know that. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. That is my notion about the matter; andit 
does not take very long to tellit. Sir, it should be considered too 

eat a concession wo the part of any nation, when those who 
for years have been fighting againstit and who in the last ninety 
days of the conflict come in and swear allegiance to its flag, to 
permit them to go on the pension roll of that nation upon the 
same footing as those men who fought for years under the flag. 

Mr. PICKLER. The only opiponon you have to these men is 
that they were Union soldiers. You have forgiven them for being 
Confederates, and for everything else, but you will not forgive 
them for joining the Union y. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Why, bless your soul, I forgive them with 
all my heart; I am glad they got in; but I do not want to go and 

ay them for it in addition. [Laughter.] It is enough to forgive. 
Tr this provision with reference to ex-Confederates were limited 
to those who came within our lines and joined our Army by the 
1st day of May, 1864, when the Confederacy had still a fair fighting 
chance, when there was still some hope and confidence left in the 
hearts of the Confederates, I should be willing to presume that 
the men who by that time had come within our lines did so because 
their hearts were true to their country's flag. 

Mr. PICKLER. How would you ever establish that? 

Mr. CONNOLLY. How would J establish it? I would presume 
it; I would not ask them to prove it. Iwould presume that those 
who had come within our lines by the 1st of May, 1864, had been 


loyal men all the time and had simply been awaiting their oppor- | 


tunity to join us. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to call attenton to section 2 of this 
bil. Gentlemen have talked about this bill as a measure that 
will prevent the present system of suspending or 8 
pensions which have already been granted. I do not agree wi 
them in that construction of the bill. And, mark my words, if 
it should become a law it will never be carried out in that way, 
but the suspension or discontinuance will still take place just as it 
does now. They give the pensioner notice that his pension is sus- 
pended, and then they commence (taking their time, even if it be 
a year or two years) to get the proof that willenable a final adju- 
dication upon the question to be made. Now, I wish to suggest 
an amendment to section 2. It now provides— 

That from and after the of this act no pension heretofore granted 
or which may hereafter be granted under the pension laws shall be reduced 
or discontinued except— 

Then it enumerates the causes for which a pension may be re- 
duced or discontinued— 


for fraud, clerical error, mistake of fact, or recovery from disability. 


Now, then, suppose the Pension Bureau, by some secret process, 
has made up its mind that some particular pensioner should be 
dropped from the rolls, that the ee was obtained by fraud, 
clerical error," or that the disability had been cured, what do 
they do? They send a notice to the pensioner, and the pension is 
suspended, and the reason is given why. Whatever that reason 
is, it stops the pension for the time being. Now, the Pension 
Bureau takes its time to proceed under the provisions of section 
4, which provides ‘‘that hereafter in the administration of the 
pension laws all investigations into the merits” of any c 
“shall be by question and answer” or information under oath. 
Now, all of that comes after the pension has been suspended and 


the pensioner has suffered from the suspension, just as the claims 
are suspended now. 

Now, I suggest there where it provides that any pension shall 
be reduced or discontinued for fraud. clerical mistake, or mistake 
of facts, or recovery from the disability, that the words shall be 
added: And only after the taking of evidence on notice as here- 
inafter provided." Then if there be a claim that the pension is 


fraudulent, notice is given to the pensioner that they propose to 
investigate and take proof in regard to that pension, and they start 
in with their proof, but the pension remains intact while this pro- 
ceeding is going on. Then at the end of the taking of the proof, if 
itappears that the pension was properly allowed, theman was never 
disturbed,as he should not have been. If it turns out that the 

nsion was obtained by fraud, the pension is finally cut off. 

utit gives him a chance of a hearing. It does not render judg- 
ment until after the evidence in his behalf is heard. 

Again, sir, at the end of section 5 it is provided that no claims 
shall be rejected because of the claimant's inability to furnish, 
astoany material fact in the case, the testimony of more than 
one credible witness having knowledge of such facts. Now, how 
much does that change the present condition of the law? That 
is the simple holding out to the soldier of a promise to the ear 
to be broken to the hope. The idea that that will reform any- 
thing is about like the idea of trying to fill the belly of a hungry 
man with the east wind. [Laughter.] It will be just about as 
effective. The claimant himself now is not considered a credible 
witness at all. I propose that we should give to him, if you are 
in na faith, if you mean this to be effective, a provision in this 
bill that the claimant himself shall be considered prima facie asa 
credible witness to any material facts. Why not do that? They 
do not now take the claimant as a credible witness. He goesinto 
the Pension Office discredited the very moment he files his applica- 
tion. Every affidavit he makes is required to be confirmed or cor- 
roborated by the affidavits of 5 else. Why should not he 
be a credible witness in his own beh. 

In the courts of every State in the Union, I presume, a man may 
go into the court in a matter in which he is interested and may be 
a witness for himself to maintain that cause, and on the testimo 
thus presented he may have a judgment of thousands, aye, mil- 
lions, of dollars rendered in his favor, and collected if collectible. 
Why, then, when he applies for a pension should not his oath be 
regarded as good as that of anybody else? Why should he not 
be regarded as a witness in his own behalf? 

I say, then, if we are trying to avoid these evils of construction 
and of loose legislation in the past, why not make it close by say- 
ing here, if you mean it, that the claimant himself shall be con- 
sidered prima facie as a credible witness? 

Mr. PICKLER. So he is. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Oh, no. 

Mr. PICKLER. Well, the gentleman is a lawyer, and will he 
oy that the Commissioner of Pensions should be compelled to 
allow a pension because the ns fou himself swears to the matter 
alleged? He is now a credible witness—— 

r. CONNOLLY. No; he is considered a discredited witness 


at the very beginning. 
DE PICKLER. Not at all; the gentleman is entirely mis- 
en. 

Mr. CONNOLLY (continuing). The gentleman knows that his 
testimony is not regarded 

Mr. PICKLER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; it is. 

Mr. CONNOLLY (continuing). And no pensioner has ever 
been able to recover or to obtain a pension on his own affidavit. 

Mr. PICKLER. Because the law says he shall have one or 
more witnesses to the facts claimed. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Now, I want him to be considered as a 
prima facie witness, just as he is in every court of justice through- 
out this country. : 

Mr. PICKLER. He is now. The gentleman is entirely mis- 
taken. The only question, and it may be debatable, is whether 
the Commissioner of Pensions shall be required to allow a pen- 
sion on the simple oath of the claimant himself. That is what the 

tleman is contending for, as I understand his contention. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Yes,Icontendthat. It has been the custom 
to talk about these proceedings as beingex parte. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Woop] yesterday very . that 
question. They are not ex parte proceedings e claimant for 
a pension is required to do what the plaintiff is required to do in 
every court in this country. What is that? Go into court and 
file your declaration, your complaint, your application. These 
terms are synonymous. In some States the paper is called a com- 
plaint, and in other States it is called a declaration. In the Pen. 
sion Bureau it is called an application. That is your claim. Now, 
so far the United States is defendant in the pension matter. The 
man who files the application is the plaintiff. The United States 
is not required to make up an issue; it is not required to plead. 
It takes it for granted that the United States denies everything set 
up in 155 4 ON until the claimant has filed his proof in 
su of it. 

ow, gentlemen say this is ex parte. No. Up to that point it 
has been ex parte. en comes the United States. There are no 
rules of court to force a trial and a jud t this week or next 
week, or this year or next year. The United States has all the 
time for a continuance that it wants. It takes months and years, 
in many cases, to find evidence, raking the country high and low 
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to find proof that will overturn the proof that is on file in its own 


archives. there by the applicant for the pension. 

Mr. GRAFF. I will ask my colleague whether it is not true 
that in many cases the nature of the case precludes the obtaining 
of any other testimony except the testimony of the claimant him- 


Mr. CONNOLLY. Very true, sir. 

Mr. GRAFF. In those cases it works a great hardship under 
the present rules. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Certainly. Suppose there were a law in an 
State that a party who had a suit pending against another, an 

had no testimony except his own, should not be allowed to recover 
his claim. How would anybody like a law of that kind? How 
long would the people of any State stand it, with a law of that 
kind, which should say to any honest man who comes into court 
with a just claim, “You shall not be allowed to recover, because 
you can not get the testimony of somebody else who corroborates 
as to the justice of your claim”? 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman go fur- 
ther than section 5? I suppose he has noticed that section. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. That is what I am talking about now. 

Mr. PICKLER. Well, the proviso reads: 

7 f 

„„ 
ono such fact. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. I would add to that this: 

And the claimant shall be held prima facie to be a credible witness, 


Mr. PICKLER. That is done already. 
Mr. CONNOLLY. It is not done already. 
Mr. PICKLER. Ves, it is; and when the claimant finally says 
he is unable to find any other evidence, the Department then takes 
and considers it from that standpoint. 
e HARDY. And rejects the claim. 
Mr.PICKLER. They do not administer it fairly. 
uS CONNOLLY. Who ismaking this speech, I should like to 
ow? 
Mr.PICKLER. The gentleman is making a pretty good stag- 
ger at it. ae : 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois declines to 


eld. 

Y PICKLER. I want to correct the um when he says 
thut the claimant is not taken as a credible witness. That is not 
the fact. He is taken as a credible witness. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Now, Mr. Chairman, I pass from that sec- 
tion to this. I make this suggestion: Here is a rule that has 
always been a hardship under these pension laws. The man who 
was received into the service of the United States thirty-odd years 

was examined by the surgeons of the United States and pro- 
1 fit for the duties of a soldier, sworn into the service and 
placed under orders, fought for three or four years, and was 
‘wounded or disabled by some diseage incurred in the service. 
Years afterwards he applies for a pension. He is compelled at 
the outset to prove: ‘* en I was mustered into the service of 
the United States I was a sound man." Why, did not the United 
States admit that when she accepted him into her service? Did 
she not say to him, ** You can not come in until my surgeon ex- 
amines yon, until he certifies that you are a sound man and fit for 


8 soldier's duty "? 

Mr. HARDY. They stripped him and examined him. 

Mr. CONNOLLY Yes; stripped and examined and sounded 
him. Now,thirty years afterwards, when he comes to apply for a 
pension, even under this dependent pension act of 1890, he is re- 
quired to go back thirty S es and prove that he wasa sound man 
at the time he enlisted. Now, why should that be? Why should 
not this rule obtain—does not common sense say that it ought to— 
that when the United States received a man and mustered him 
into the service that fact should be prima facie pox and always 
available to that man to show that he was sound when he was so 
received? 

Mr. DINGLEY. If the gentleman will pardon me, is not that 
to-day the statute law in the Pension Office, that it is prima facie 
evidence? 

Mr. CONNOLLY. No, sir. 
von PICKLER. I wil say to the gentleman that that is the 

e. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is the statute, that it is prima facie. 

Mr. PICKLER. Yes. 

Mr.DINGLEY. Iagree with the gentleman that it ought to 
be prima facie. But ought it to be more than prima facie? 

Mr. CONNOLLY. Would the gentleman make it conclusive? 

Mr. DINGLEY. No, I would not, for my part. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. I think it would not be safe to make it con- 


clusive. 
Mr, DINGLEY. I think it would not be safe to make it con- 
usive. 
Mr. CONNOLLY. But it ought to be prima facie. 


Mr. DINGGáEY. It ough: to be prima facie. 

Mr. CONNOLLY. And further, that any disease or ailment 
the man had at the time he was mustered out of the service 
should be held prima facie to have been incurred in the line of 
duty. Now, for all his term of service he was subject to the 
orders of the United States. He could not get out of that duty 
voluntarily; but when he comes home now with a disease, he is 
required to prove that he acquired it in the line of duty. It is not 
sufficient to say that he acquired it while in the Army. I would 
suggest, if we are going to do anything of service, that we make 
that provision in this bill that the disease that he had at the time 
of his muster out shall be considered as having been contracted in 
the line of duty, prima facie, subject, of course, to be overthrown 
by proof to the contrary. 

ow as to section 13, which has been discussed by many, con- 
cerning the granting of pension to deserters. That section pro- 
vides that anyone who had been in the military and naval service 
thirty days and honorabl d'achsrqee therefrom shall, notwith- 
standing a prior service —.— which he was not honorably dis- 
charged, be entitled to a pension under the act of 1890, provided 
the disabilities for which the pension is claimed were not incurred 
= in the service from which the claimant was not honorably 


harged. 
Under this section as it stands in the bill, the professional 
* bounty jumper," who enlisted and deserted, and enlisted and 
dese again and again for the sake of the public and private 
bounty which he might e es wo be made eligible 
for a pension under the act of 1890. 

Surely there is no public call to open the door for these notori- 
ous ** bounty jum "to be allowed to Jer upon the pension 
fund, as they did upon the bounty funds during the war. 

Itherefores an amendment to this section sothat the pen- 
sion shall be allowed only to those who neither claimed nor re- 
ceived public or private bounty for the enlistment or service for 
which the pension is claimed. This would prevent the“ bounty 
jumper" from claiming a pension under this bill. 

But it issaid there are many cases in which a soldier became 
separated from his command by sickness or otherwise without his 
faultafter having faithfully served a yearortwo with it, and then 
instead of rejoining his own proper command enlisted in some 
other regiment and faithfully completed this second enlistment, 
and was honorably discharged from it. 

Under such circumstances this soldier must appear on the rolls 
of his original regiment as a deserter, and yet it seems very 
now to hold and treat him as a deserter, and rive him of any 
opportunity to obtain a pension for wounds or other disability in- 
curred by him in the line of duty either in his first or second term 
of service. 

But to provide for the case of such really meritorious soldiers 
who are recorded as deserters, when in fact they were meritorious 
soldiers, and only technical deserters, I would suggest that we 
revive the act of March 2, 1889, which expired by limitation in 
1892, whereby the Secretary of War can be authorized to correct 
the record of such men by removing the charge of desertion 
which stands against them, thereby making them eligible to pen- 
sions when they are entitled to them otherwise. 

By so doing each record of desertion can be disposed of on its 
own merits; the worthy cases can not be used to assist the un- 
worthy cases, and in our desire to relieve in meritorious cases we 
will not be taking the chance of opening a door for unmeritorious 
cases to escape from the just sti of desertion, 

Mr. Chairman, I know it was intended by the committee that 
this bill should only deal with the administrative features of exist- 
ing poran laws without adding any new class of pensioners to 

e roll. 

But, sir, while we are considering the subject of pensions, when 
we reach the proper place in the bill, I hope no one will 75 57 to 
an amendment I shall propose with reference to a class of soldiers, 
some of whom are still surviving, who suffered far more than the 
anum hardships of the soldier and who endured them long and 

eroically. 

I refer to those who were confined at Belle Isle, Libby, Florence, 
Salisbury, Charleston, and Andersonville. 

The soldier who faces death on the battlefield does so with full 
beating pulses, cheered and lifted out of himself by the inspiration 
of his comrades, by the hope of victory, by the sight of his waving 
Pal and all the mad. wild pageantry and music of battle. 

th seems wreathed in smiles and is robbed of its terrors at 
such moments; reason and reflection are stilled, self is forgotten, 
and the past and future lost sight of in the wild exhilaration and 
inspiration of the snpreme present. 
ut the soldiers who for Tong weary months in the suppresses 
quiet of those fearful prisons had death for their daily and nightl 
companion—not the t orious death of the battlefield, but the sol- 
emn, slow-moving, mowers death of the gloomy charnal 
house—the death that touched each of them with its clammy fin- 
gers from day to day, but dallied w th them in their torment and 
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refused them the relief that taking them at once would bring— 
the death that eee from day to day for further torture, like 
the savage with his captive—the death that robbed them of all 
that makes life ful and, filling them with seeds of lingering, 
incurable disease, led them to the very brink of the grave and 
then, refusing them its welcome shelter and surcease from pain, 
flung them back to us shattered, dismantled human wrecks, 
doomed to an unequal struggle for existence—these soldiers, some 
of whom are yet maintaining that unequal struggle, with both 
death and poverty dogging their halting footsteps, should cer- 
— not be forgotteen by the nation for which they endured 


I therefore propose to add to this bill a section pensioning all 
soldiers who served one hundred days in any of these leise or 
in more than one, and to count the time they may have away 
from them in attempting to escape as part of the one hundred 
days, also the time spent in being tra from one to another 
of these prisons as part of the one hundred days, and to give them 
a pension of $30 a month. That is the pension allowed by law for 
total disability of all officers above the rank of major. isisa 
moderate, conservative provision for these men, and it will make 
no great addition to the amount of the pension roll, but, whether 
it makes much or little addition, it should be done if we are will- 
ing to give pensions to ex-Confederates who deserted their falling 
os only ninety days before Lee surrendered the whole bunch 


em. 

Isuggest the one hundred og thas gape because for a 
shorter term a man could not be as having suffered any- 
thing more than the ordinary casualty of war; but those who 
were kept in these prisons a longer period than that were gener- 
ally so detained because the Government was refusing to relieve 
them by the ordinary mode of exchange. 

the great majority of cases their capture was while they 
were in the lins of duty, generally on the battlefield and without 
their fault. They endured their sufferings rather than accept 
freedom on condition of swearing allegiance to the Confederacy. 
They exhibited the heroism of martyrs at the stake, and accepted 
the dreadful alternative of death by starvation rather than falter 
in their allegiance to the Union. 

Their example of loyalty and devotion is worth more as an heroic 
example to the generations who must maintain our Union in the 
future than a score of battles won, and the few of them now liv- 
ing should goon the pension roll, which I trust may ever be main- 
tained as a roll of honor. 


Bankruptcy. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. GEO. B. McCLELLAN. 


OF NEW YORK, 
Ix THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 30, 1896, 


10 blish a uniform law on the subject of bank- 
On the MILD ⅛ — — 

Mr. McCLELLAN said: : = 

Mr. SPEAKER: The two questions to be considered in 
this bill are, first, is it constitutional, and, second, is it expedient? 
The thirteen original colonies failed to adopt, as a part of their 
comunon law, the English laws of bankruptcy and insolvency. 
Many of them, however, enacted insolvency laws of their own. 
The framers of the Constitution, realizing the importance of uni- 
form bankruptcy laws, provided that Congress shall have the 

wer to establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform 
aws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United 
States.” This would to settle the question of constitu- 
tionality. As, however, that section of the Constitution does not 
expressly declare that Congress may pass” a bankruptcy law, 
some doubt gd en to have existed in the early history of the 
country as to whether Congress could enact a national 5 
law, or could only establish **uniformity " among the bankruptcy 
laws of the several States. 

As early as 1800 the question of constitutionality seems to have 
been definitely settled, as in that year the first bankruptcy law 
was enacted. None to-day question the constitutional right of 
Congress to legislate on the subject of bankruptcy. The bill under 
consideration is 3 under the strictest possible con- 
struction. z 

It is one of the cardinal principles of the Democratic party that 
those functions of government which the individual States can 
perform as well as the United States should be left to them, and 
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not taken over by the National Government. It is the principle 
of decentralization, of home rule. Some of the States have upon 
their statute books insolvency laws that are far stricter and much 
more harsh toward the debtor than is this bill. These State laws 
differ so much from each other and are so banag e uniformity 
that it is surprising that the original bankruptcy law should ever 
have been ed. The business of the country is so enormo 

communication between the States is so easy, that for 5 
purposes State boundaries have practically ae ee The 
1 of bankruptcy is one that can be better dled by the 

ational Government than by the individual States. 

The first bankruptcy law was repealed in 1803. The second 
bankruptcy law was enacted in 1841 and repealed in 1843. The 
third and last bankruptcy law was enacted in 1867, amended in 
1868, 1870, 1871, and 1872, and was repealed in 1878. 

Since 1878, when the last ban tcy law was repealed, to and 
including 1895, the failures in the United States have numbered 
171,389 (representing liabilities of $2,611,521,704), a percentage of 
1.02 of the total number en; in business. It would a 
that, in view of the enormons liabilities of insolvent debtors dur- 
ing the past seventeen years, justice to them would nire that 
an d etre pud be given them of commencing life anew from 
the ful burden of debt which at present in many cases 
are unable to remove, and that justice to the creditors 
require that they be given the opportunity of sharing equally any 
assets of their insolvent debtors. 

Under existing conditions when a debtor becomes insolvent the 
first creditor who obtains knowledge of that fact can secure him- 
self at the expense of the other creditors. Debtors may prefer 
certain creditors at the of the rest, in consequence of 
which it may almost be said that a premium is placed upon fraud- 
ulenf failures, and each creditor is virtually the enemy of the 
other creditors in and of the debtor in cular. 

It has been said during this debate that this bill is harsh to the 
debtor. Gentlemen of my own party have acknowledged the de- 
sirability of the voluntary features of this bill, but insisted that 
the involuntary features are oppressive and unjust to the debtor, 
so much so that these mouan oppose the bill as a whole. The 
bill is not harsh to the honest debtor. It enables him to go into 
voluntary bankruptcy and distribute his assets pro rata among 
his i and then, having done all that he can to liquidate 
his debt, to be disc and begin his business life anew. As 
the insolvent debtor class is but little more than 1 per cent of all 
those engaged in business, it would be manifestly unjust to legis- 
late in favor of that 1 per cent to the detriment of the 99 per cent 
of solvent business men. 

This bill permits creditors to force an insolvent debtor into in- 
voluntary bankruptcy. This may be harsh to the dishonest debtor 
who desires to escape from the payment of his obligation, reserv- 
ing the right to become a bankrupt when it may please him to do 
so; but it must be acknowl that it is only fair to give the 
business community power to protectitself. It prevents one cred- 
itor from taking advantage of the rest; all share pro rata in the 
distribution of the assets of the bankrupt. 

It has been urged against this bill that creditors will use a bank- 
ruptcy law as a means of oppressing the helpless debtor. The in- 
terests of the creditor and the debtor are in many ways identical. 
While to-day a creditor may consider it to his interest to drive a 
debtor into insolvency so that he may be the first to profit thereby, 
under this bill it will be for the interest of the creditor to maintain 
the solvency of the debtor for as 1 a time as possible. 

My friend, the gentleman from chusetts [Mr. GILLETT] 
has very eloquently called our attention to the importance o; 
credit in the complicated relations of modern business life. This 
bill, if enacted, will enlarge credit, for it will increase that essen- 
tial element of credit—confidence. Every business man to-day 
who becomes a creditor assumes the risk, in case of the insolvency 
of the debtor, of being absolutely debarred from receiving any 
share of the assets through the preference of some other itor. 
Under this bill, should it become a law, every business man will 
know when he becomes a creditor that, should his debtor become 
insolvent, he will receive his share of the assets, and that no other 
creditor can exclude him from what should be his both by law 
and equity. Certainly this should increase confidence and there- 
fore enl credit. 

This bill has been carefully drawn. It is the so-called Torrey 
bill amended and improved, and judging from the comments upon 
it contained in the newspapers and in the many letters which I 
have received from business men, it seems to meet with the general 
approval of the business community, especially in that great com- 
mercial center, New York City, a part of which I have the honor 
to represent. It protects the interests of the creditor; it protects 
the interests of the debtor; it will make fraudulent failures more 
difficult; it will increase confidence; it will enlarge credit. It is, 
in short, in the interest of the business men of the country, which 
is merely another way of saying that it is in the interest of the 
whole country. 
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Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 3, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union,and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 648) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SWANSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am indeed grateful to my friend from Texas 
[Mr. CuLBERson] for yielding me this time, as for many other 
courtesies. 

This measure now before us embodies a reform which is well 
needed in the administration of justice in this country. Some 
time ago I addressed this House upon this question and pointed 
out the great necessity for this reform. I introduced a bill to 
abolish absolutely the fee system. I am glad to see my efforts 
have borne fruit. I want to congratulate the committee upon the 
non isan spirit in which it has approached so great a measure 
ofreform. I will try not to travel over the ground I went over 
in my former speech. But there must necessarily be much repe- 
tition. 

The first question for this House to determine will be, Is it 
better for the administration of justice in this country to abandon 
the fee system for the salary system? Upon the determination of 
that question depends whether this bill should or should not meet 
the approval of the House. First, we must inquire, Are there 
any abuses connected with the administration of the present sys- 
tem? If we look at the testimony of poopie who have adminis- 
tered this system, there can be no doubt about the unanimity of 
such testimony. Every President of the United States from the 
time of Grant to the present moment has recommended the aboli- 
tion of the fee system and the substitution therefor of the salary 
system. Every Attorney-General, commencing with the Admin- 
istration of President Grant and coming down to the present one, 
has recommended this reform and pointed out the glaring abuses 
in the existing system. The present President of the United 
States has thought the abuses of such magnitude that in two 
messages to Con he has dignified this subject by making it a 
matter of special reference, and asked Congress to enact a reform 
in this direction. If we go to the leading officers themselves con- 
nected with the administration of this system, they all bear testi- 
mony to the glaring abuses that exist. : 4 

The testimony of every official connected with this system bears 
evidence to the great scandals connected with the present fee sys- 
tem of the United States Government. If we go further and look 
at the records of our courts, they also bear testimony to the neces- 
sity forgreatreformsinthisdirection. Listen. Last year United 

States marshals were paid upon their accounts for that year and 
prior years $1,339,690.31; commissioners, $452,000; clerks, $298,000; 
attorneys, $427,000. Now, mark this item: Jurors, $932,170.27. 
And mark also this item: Witnesses, $1,713,162.17. Summing 
up these items, we find that the expenditures of the courts for 
the last year amounted to $5,300,000, and over half of this ex- 
penditure was incurred in the payment of fees to jurors and wit- 
nesses. 

Now, let us see what was the outcome of these expenditures. 
Of suits terminated last year in the United States courts there 
were 2,751 civil suits, and of these 1,060 were decided against the 
United States. What does 8 It proves that over 40 
per cent of the civil suits instituted by the distriet attorneys were 
suits that should not have been brought. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman state what fee under the 
present system the district attorney received for prosecuting and 

ing each of those cases? y f 
r. SWANSON. The fees of the United States attorneys in 
these cases are taxed, and he receives a fee in each case until it 
amounts to $6,000 annually, which he can not exceed. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Is not the fee limited to $20 in each case? 

Mr. SWANSON. think it one Gri on that basis 1,000 cases 
would make $20,000 of improper c x 

Nov, of e rei were terminated last year 25,949, of 
which 10,521 were nolle qa dismissed, or discontinued. 
In other words, of the indictments found by the grand iur and 
in which it may be assumed the district attorneys di they 

could to bring criminals to conviction, forty-odd per cent were dis- 
missed, the parties being found not guilty, or the cases being nolle 
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prosequied. These figures do not include suits that the commis- 
sioner refused to send to the grand jury, nor suits in which the 
grand jury refused to prefer indictments. 'The records of the 
courts will show that over one-half of the suits for which expense 
is incurred in the Federal courts are suits in which there was no 
merit and which should not have been brought. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, take that view of it and what does it 
mean? Itmeans that last year $2,600,000 was paid out improperly 
for the prosecution of frivolous suits in the United States courts, 
simply instituted for the purpose of gathering fees for these offi- 
cers, 

But let us see how much money the Government received in 
return for the immense expenditure made on this account. Last 
year there was received in the compromise of criminal suits 
$37,647.61; there was received in collections from fees turned in 
$132,055.53, and there was collected in civil suits in compromise 
cases $131,696.67, or, in other words, on an nditure of $5,300,- 
000 last year there was only received, in the shape of fees in civil 
and criminal compromises Y the courts, less than $255,000. 

Now, go a step further and you will see the more we look into 
this matter that this very method of making appropriations by 
Congress for these courts is in itself a glaring a You may 
make an appropriation this year, we will say, to cover all the sup- 

y expenses, based on the estimates of the Department of Jus- 
tice. But next year, and before the expiration of the current fis- 
cal year, you are compelled to come in with a deficiency bill and 
make up by appropriation as much as the original sum appropri- 
ated. y? Because you can not have any possible idea as to 
what the expenses of the judiciary will be next year. There is no 
possible way of calculating what it will be, because it is measured 
solely and alone by the greed and rapacity of the officers who ad- 
minister the law in their scramble to get fees. 

Consequently, Mr. Chairman, the question is presented to us as 
to whether we can safely abandon the system so full of abuse, so 
saturated with glaring wrongs, and so redolent of outrages against 
the liberty and property of the citizens of the United States and 
adopt a system which will be in harmony with our principles 
of government and ideas of right. But let us go even further. 
I regret to say that these are not the greatest abuses. Last year 
10,541 of our citizens were arrested and put into the prisoners’ 
dock, subject to all of the enses and all of the annoyances and 
disgrace which such asituation entails, when on trial of the cases 
it was found that they should not have been brought into court 
atall. They were brought into court to make fees for officers 
and rewards for infamous spies. Consider the vast amount that 
10,541 innocent citizens had to pay for their defense in court, who 
had to get witnesses to come and testify in their behalf, and with 
all of the other petty annoyances which this number of arrests 
would necessarily involve, and I say that no more glaring abuse 
could be found in the history of this country. It is an abuse that 
Congress ought to strike down now and forever. Just imagine 
the vast amount of money lost by these people on account of these 
prosecutions; imagine the loss of time of these people from their 
ordinary employments; conceive of the vast amounts expended in 
payment of witnesses and their traveling expenses, juries, and 
then think of the disgrace and worry of innocent people under 
such a system. 

I am glad, therefore, to see that the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House of Representatives, in a fearless, brave, and nonpar- 
tisan spirit, have had the courage to go forward and endeavor to 
meet these abuses and effectuate a reform. 

My only objection to the bill, although I shall vote for it even 
though the amendment which I shall offer later on does not carry, 
is that they have not gone far enough in the abolition of the fee sys- 
tem. There are two defects that ought to be remedied. One in 
reference to the special or field deputy marshals and the other as to 
the commissioners. This bill ought to provide that the deputy 

s and the commissioners should receive salariesins 
of fees. This bill fails to put them on the salaried list. It goes 
on the idea that if you make the marshal a salaried officer he can 
exercise over the field marshal his ere of removal when he in- 
stitutes frivolous suits. I admit t it is a great reform and in 
the proper direction and will do great ; but it ought to be 
carried a step further by putting the deputy marshal also ona 
salary. At the proper time, and I hope the chairman of the com- 
mittee will make a note of it, I want to offer an amendment to 
provide that the deputy marshals shall be put upon the salary 


system. 
Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. If the gos will draw 
a distinction between deputy marshals and field deputies he will 


be entirely correct. The field deputies are the only ones now left 
on the old system. 
Mr.SWANSON. The deputy marshals confined to the office 


are put on salary; but the field deputies are the ones that do the 
most work in connection with the commissioners in bringing 
sui: . 
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Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. 


tleman it me. The field deputies do not bring thesuits. 

Mr. SWANSON. The field deputies can only execute the writs 
after the commissioner has issued them, but a deputy can get an 
informer to go to the commissioner, and he can inspire and incite 
suits. It is true that he can only execute writs after they have 
been issued. R 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. One word more—— s 

Mr. BURTON of Missouri. The bill, by an amendment which 
the committee will offer at the proper time, takes away from the 
commissioner any power to institute these proceedings upon the 
affidavit of a private citizen. 

Mr. SWAN BON. Thatisright. It will destroy to a large extent 
the detestable vocation of the infamous spies and informers. Now, 
that is a great reform, but the committee should go one step fur- 
ther and add a provision like that existing in many State courts, 
that whenever a prosecution is inspired by malice in instituting 
frivolous suits, the complainant shall be liable for the costs. You 
will find that a great many will be debarred by that. Now, as to 
the deputy marshals, I can see no reason why the entire deputy 
marshal force should not be put upon salary. 

Mr, BURTON of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield for an- 
other suggestion? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON of Missouri. That system was recently adopted 
in the Indian Territory, and the artment of Justice informs 
the committee that it does not work satisfactorily. What are 
called field marshals in this bill simply sit quietly by and take 
their salaries and do not perform their duties. 

Mr. SWANSON. That may be true in the Indian Territory 
because in the Indian Territory the United States courts try all 
local matters and have the combined jurisdiction of State and 
Federal courts; but if you take away in this bill the power of 
deputy marshals to bring suits and incitesuits and give them sim- 
ply writs to execute, then they are compelled to execute those 
specific writs and there can be no dereliction of duty. 

Now, it is said there will be too many deputy marshals. It 
seems to me that we should draw a bill with this amendment, that 
deputy marshals shall be appointed by the Attorney-General on 
the recommendation of the marshal, and that no more deputies 
shall be appointed in any district than the district judge and the 
marshal shall certify to be necessary for the efficient performance 
of the public business in that district. It seems to me there can 
be no abuse then. Why? Because the „ can not 
appoint any more deputy marshals than the district judge will 
certify to be necessary for the efficient discharge of the duties in 
that district. He is not compelled, under a law like that, to ap- 
point as many as are req Then, when that is done, if too 
many are cs ae : 

Mr.BROWN. United States commissioners are now appointed 
by the United States circuit judges. 

Mr. SWANSON, That is true, sir. 

- Mr. BROWN. Now, I will ask if it is not true that one great 
complaint in districts in the South has been that the United 
States circuit judges appoint too many United States circuit court 
commissioners? 

Mr. SWANSON. That is true. 

Mr. BROWN. Now, if you leave to the district judge the ap- 

intment of United States deputy , will you not find 


esame complaint? Why not leave the appointment of the field 
do to the marshals, to be approv y the Department of 
ustice 


Mr.SWANSON. My amendment provides for that. 

Mr. BROWN. The bill already provides for that. It already 
provides that the United States deputy marshals shaM be ap- 
poned by the marshal, subject to the approval of the Attorney- 

eneral, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I promised to yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Brown] after my friend from Virginia had con- 
cluded his remarks. I hope the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. 
Brown] will take the floor and yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. BROWN. I will be recognized in my own time later on. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Then I yield to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia such time as he desires. 

Mr. SWANSON. The suggestion of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. BRowN] was a very d one, He did not catch the 
amendment that I intended to offer to this bill I will read it, 
and I hope the Chair will note it, when the proper time comes, so 
that I can offer it. 

The amendment which I desire to offer is this: 

That the Attorney-General may appoint, on recommendation of 2n 


.United States marshal, one clerk and one chief deputy, whose salaries 
not exceed $1,500 per annum each. No clerk or chie? deputy shall be ap- 
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One word more, if the gen- | poin 


curred while on duty, such expe: 
of each. district. in no case 


him as necessary for an efficient " 
ormance of the public business. "E 

Mr. BROWN. There is the trouble that Ispoke about. 'The 
complaint against the circuit judges heretofore has been that they 
have appointed war nited States commissioners who 
wanted to be appointed. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is true. 

Mr. BROWN. Then we have the same complaint in regard to 
the 2 marshals, The Attorney-General will be compelled 
and h be bound to appoint everybody the district judges recom- 
mend. 

Mr. SWANSON. No. 

Mr. BROWN. This bill already provides for appointment of 
field deputies. It prescribes how they shall be appointed and then 
their appointments submitted to the Susie enera: 

Mr. ANSON. No. The gentleman did not catch the force 
of this amendment. This amendment says that the Attorney- 
General shall not appoint any number exceeding the number that 
the district judge shall certify; and itis also provided that he shall 
not certify any more than n for the efficient and economical 
administration of the law in that district. He is not compelled to 
appoint as many as the judge shall certify, but it is provided that 
he shall not exceed that number. Then thi er. It pro- 
vides that he shall not pay a re $1,200. In some 
counties the deputy s might have very little to do, and he 
could pay him from a very small sum up to not exceeding $1,200 a 
year. 

Now, that provision is guarded this way; First, it leaves it to 
the Attorney-General; he is tobe the judgeof thesalary. Ithink 
thatis wise. Why? Because each Department endeavors to be 
economical in submitting its estimates for approval. 

Mr. BROWN. This bill does not limit the amount of compen- 
sation in the matter of field marshals, because the Department of 
Justice would find that in some districts the compensation to be 
earned by the field marshals would amount to more than $2,500; 
and = some places they ought to have that much if they earn that 
much. 

Mr. SWANSON. Now, the view I take of itis this: If yon put 
the amount at $1,000—and you could make it $1,200 if that was 
necessary, but you should work him all the time when this was 
paid—and pay him his n expenses—and that is sufficient 
compensation for the office—you can get good, efficient men to 
execute the law. Now, under this provision of mine, as I was 

roceeding to say, you first leave it to the Attorney-General as to 

ow many there shall be. Then you guard it around by the fact 
that he can not appoint any more than the district judge will cer- 
tify as necessary for the economical administration of law in that 
district. So you guard the Attorney-General, you the dis- 
trict judge, by not allowing him to certify more than a certain 
number, and you have the marshal to make the recommendation 
of the man, ith these three safeguards, I do not see how any 
legislation can be better guarded. When we come to the com- 
ag sag I want to offer an amendment that I hope the Chair 
will note. 

The gentleman who interrupted me a few minutes ago said there 
was a grievance in connection with the number of United States 
commissioners who are appointed. When you appoint these offi- 
cers, whether United States commissioners or deputy marshals, 
ney are going to make a living out of the office. They are going 
to do it. They are gong to make enough to support themselves, 
and you may as well recognize that fact in dealing with this T" 
tion. For United States commissioners, this bill provides for their 
removal and appointment for four years. I have the same idea 
about them that I have about deputy marshals. I provide in sec- 
tion 7 of the bill I introduced: 

That the jud, of the circuit and district courts of the United States and 
the judges of the Territorial courts shalldivide each district into commis- 


sioners' districts, consisting of one or more counties or parishes, and they 
appoint one or more United States commissioners in each commission- 

er's district as may be required for the efficient and economical execution of 
the laws. Such commissioners, in lieu of all fees and salary now provided by 
law, shall receive a salary not exceeding $1,200 per annum. to be id quar- 
terly. The judges of the circuit and district courts of the United States and 
the Tages ot the Territorial courts shall, before the Ist of July of each year, 
the Attorney-General the names of the co: mers in their re- 
spective districts and the Attorney-General shall fix the eei each is to 
receive, not to exceed $1,200 per annum. The Attorney-General shall have 
wer toincrease or decrease the salaries of the commissioners, provided 

e salary does not exceed the aforesaid sum. The courts aforesaid can re- 
move any of com: oners for cause, and the Attorney-General may 
remove any of them whenever he is satisfied that the number exceeds those 
uired for an efficient and economical administration of the law. The fees 


certify 
V 


req! 


earned by the United States commissioners in all civil and criminal cases in 
taking or au deposi special 


Under this provision the district judges and the circuit judges 
appoint the commissioners, and they send the names to the Attor- 
ney-General. The Attorney-General then fixes the salaries of 
these commissioners, not to exceed $1,200 a year. The Attorney- 
General, first, has power to remove any commissioner when he 
thinks there are more than an economical administration of the 
law requires. He has the right to fix their salaries each year, at 
a sum not exceeding $1,200. Now, in some counties the commis- 
Bioner would not be required to do enough to pay $200, and the 
Attorney-General can designate that the commissioner of that 
county shall receive for the ensuing IT $200. In some counties 
the work would not exceed $500, and he could fix it in the same 
way; and in some counties not exceeding $800, and he could also 
fix it in the same way. This will give power to the Attorney- 
General to fix the rate of the salaries, to remove anyone where 
there are too many, and give him power where they do not do any 
work to say that they shall receive no salary. That removes the 
objection urged by the gentleman in connection with commis- 

ers. 


sion 

Now, as to the number of these deputies, if you take the num- 
ber as reported by the Department of Justice and eliminate those 
who are unnecessary and put those you retain upon a stated salary 
you will effect a great saving to the Government. The deputy 
marshals in this country number now abont 1,900, I think. ery 
one of those men makes a living, makes from $1,000 to $2,000 or 
$3,000 a year. In my opinion the number of deputy marshals 

ht not to be greater than the number of deputy collectors for the 
collection of the internal revenue. A bill passed here a few days 
ago providing for about 992 deputies for the collection of the internal 
revenue. district in the United States has a deputy col- 
lector to attend to the collection of vast sums of money in the form 
of internal revenue, and I think that an equal number of bi td 
marshals certainly ought to be able to execute the processes of th 
courts. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that with these two provisions 
this bill reported by the Committee on the Judici would be 

ect. If you are going to abolish the fee system, if you think 

t evils accrue from it, the best way is to destroy the system en- 
tirely. I am willing to leave it to the Attorney-General, to the 
district judge, to the marshal, and to the district attorney of every 
district, each one being a check upon the other, to take charge of 
this matter and fix the salaries of all the other officials. 

I want to say in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that this bill is a 
step in the right direction. It carries relief and reform far in the 
direction where they are needed. but I think it ought to be amended 
in relation to commissioners and deputy marshals. With those 
amendments the entire vicious fee system would be destroyed and 
every official engaged in the administration of justice would be 

id a specific salary. When you make that change you do bet- 

not only for the public but for the officer himself. Why? 
Because the officer would then be removed from the temptation 
to use Und sedes with which he is clothed to make money for him- 
self in of using it for the benefit of the Government and the 
vindication of violated law. Again, each of these officials would 
then receive a specific salary y, while now some of them 
have to wait from six to twelve months before they receive any 
compensation for their labors. 

If there is any place where the fee system ought not to exist it 
is in the judiciary department. Why? Because the judiciary 
department is one that should have the complete confidence of 
every citizen. A citizen, when he is arrested and brought before 
a commissioner and incarcerated in jail, should feel that the of- 
ficers of the law have no interest in inciting the prosecution 
3 him or conducting it to a successful termination, except 

e desire to perform their sworn duties as I uris 
With the fee system you make every man who is think 
that he is a victim of the greed of some official who is trying to 
enrich V gen at the expense of the man he has arrested and 


prosecu 

Now, if this fee system is as glaring in abuses, as outrageous 
in practice, as vicious in its administration, as it has been por- 
trayed by the gentleman who has explained this bill. the commit- 
tee certainly onght to have the courage to go far enough to elimi- 
nate the last vestige of that system, and that will be done by 
Tune the oners and the deputy marshals upon salaries. 

hope, therefore,that the committee will consent to make those 
amendments and that this House will be us enough to 
wipe out spec dress of a system which hasshown itself to be so 
vicious, as owledged by the Department of Justice, by the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and by everybody who has investi- 
gated the subject. I reserve the remainder of my time, 
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Pensions, 


REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE W. WILSON, 


OF OHIO, 


In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 87, 1896, 
On the bill (H. R. 8271) relating to pensions, 

Mr. WILSON of Ohio said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The first section of the bill anthorizes pensions 
to Union soldiers who had previously served in the Confederate 
army, and to their widows, children, and dependent relatives, 
provided that pensions shall not be granted for disability con- 
tracted or incurred in aiding or DM DE the late rebellion. This 
section may not be without objectionable features. It is possible 
9 soldiers enlisted in ts — AMT near the close of 

war for mercenary purposes only and without expectation of 
doing valuable services in the Union Army. In such cases, after 
8383 days, the ex-Confederate soldier would be entitled 
to the ts of our pension laws; and this would be wrong. 

But there is another class of ex-Confederate soldiers, who after- 
wards enlisted in the Union Army because they were Union men 
and always had been loyal, but were forced to join the Confed- 
erate army. There were doubtless many Union men conscripted 
and compelled to enlist in the Confederate army or suffer im- 
prisonment or death at the hands of the rebel forces and organiza- 
tions in the communities in which they lived. I can see nothi 
wrong in granting sions to those truly loyal men, who avail 
themselves of the og in ata to abandon the Confederate 
army and join the Union forces because they desired to be loyal. 

I have not heard anybody state what number of ex-Confederate 
soldiers enlisted in the Union Army, nor when they enlisted, and 
how long they served in the respective armies. I am not sure it 


is wise to enact the first section, but Iam not disposed to vote 


against the bill on account of that section. 

The second, third, and fourth sections provide against the reduc- 
tion and discontinuanceof pensions except for fraud, clerical error, 
mistake of fact, or recovery from di ; and pensions reduced 
and discontinued since January 7, 1893, shall be reconsidered and 
adjudicated upon pr application; and the pension, if restored 
or allowed, shall date to time of reduction or discontinnance, 
If the proof shows the disability occurred subsequent to the filing 
of the claim the pension shalldate from the time the disability 
occurred. Ifthe claimant dies before his pension is restored or 
Sen the accrued pension shall be paid as allowed by existing 
aw. 

Hereafter investigations into the merits of pensions previously 
allowed shall be by questions and answers, under oath, in open ses- 
sion, after due notice to the pensioner, who shall have a fair hear- 
ing. If fraud is alleged the must be written and sworn 
to, and the pensioner shall have a certified copy, together with 
the names of persons making the charges, at least thirty days prior 
to the investigation, and be furnished with the names of wit- 
nesses by whom it is expected to prove the charges at least five days 
before the examination. The hearing shall be at the county seat 
of the county where the ioner resides, and depositions shall 
be taken, as near as ma , according to the laws of the States 
1 has been granted a presum 

t seems to me that @ pension has a 
tion arises in favor of the pensioner, and all attempts to in 
8 of their pensions should be so conducted as to afford the 
ullest and fairest opportunities for an impartial and thorough 
investigation into the merits of the pension. Lam therefore quite 
prepared to yield my support to these provisions of the bill. 

Section 5 provides that the oaths of enlisted men shall not 
have less weight than if they had been commissioned officers, and 
that no claim shall be rejected because the claimant can only pro- 
duce one credible witness to a material fact. I think, if there 
ever was any just ground for holding the evidence of a commis- 
sioned officer entitled to weight than the evidence of en- 
listed men, the reasons therefor no longer exist, After an officer 
has left the service there are no longer any circumstances requir- 
ing him to be more his conduct than is required of any 
other ex-soldier. The ex-officer may or may not be more truthful 
than the discharged soldier, the fact 3 not upon rank 
but upon the character of the man giving the evidence. 

The latter clause of the section ee with the necessity of 
two witnesses to a material fact, and I think this provision is well 
enough, because it is very difficult to find witnesses in many 
claims. The lapse of time and removals and deaths of the com- 
rades of claimants are great obstacles in the way of procuring 
evidence in pension claims. I can give this section my vote 
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without fear of violating ke e 180d which should obtain in a 


court of justice when the rights of individuals or the Government 
are involved. 

Section 6 simply provides that affiants shall know that the con- 
tents of affidavits are in his own language. 

Section 7 requires the Bureau of Pensions to furnish a statement 
of all that is required to complete the claim. 

Section 8 gives pensioners and claimant and their Scc pe 
right to examine all evidence and papers filed in pension clai 

Section 9 makes the records of the War and Navy Department, 
Showing disabilities to have been incurred or contracted in line of 
duty, conclusive of the facts. 

Section 10 creates a presumption of death from seven years' ab- 
sence without news or tidings of the missing person; but if the 
absent person is proved to be alive, a pension granted on account 
MAN MP euis cease. EE 2 

tion 11 recognizes marriages upon proof of living and co- 
habiting together as such, and makes their children lawful for 


on 
Section 12 fixes the end of the war of the rebellion on July 1, 
1865, for the purposes of administering the pension laws. 
Section 13 extends the provisions of the act approved June 27, 
1890, to all persons who served ninety days or more in the mili- 
or naval — of the Ue vtec 3 the sone ion 
were honorably discharged, ough such person may no 
have received an honorable discharge from a prior service. "This 
vision is one of some doubt in my mind. a soldier was not 
entitled to an honorable discharge, but subsequently served only 
ninety days in another organization, he does not present hi 
in the best possible aspect as a soldier. But there are doubtless 
many instances in which the rule here provided will accomplish 
good results. 'The section restricts pensions to injuries subse- 
quent to the dishonorable discharge, and makes the final discharge 
conclusive of dates of enlistment and discharge. 

'The section also makes death of & soldier, sailor, or marine 
while in the service in line of duty equivalent to an honorable 
discharge. I think this provision just in all respects. 

Section 14 provides that under the act of June 27, 1890, appii 
cations for pensions shall be sufficient as to allegation of disability 
not the result of his own vicious habits, which renders him un- 
able to earn a support, and every disability found to exist at the 
time of filing a claim, which is recogni as pensionable under 
the general pension laws, or act of June 27, 1890, shall be taken 
into consideration in determining the degree of disability, and to 
all disabilities ionable under the general laws the same rate of 

sions shall E allowed as under the general laws, not exceedin 

9. And pensions under act of June 27, 1890, shall not be gran 
unless disabilities amount to at least $6. 

This section embraces important regulations, and so far as I am 
prepared to express an opinion it is just and will tend to facilitate 
a better administration of the pension laws. I think it well to 
give pensioners under the act of June 27, 1890, the benefit of dis- 
abilities traceable to their service. A pensioner prefers his claim 
should be based upon injuries sustai: in the Army. 

Section 15 relates to rejected claims under act of June 27, 1890, 
and dispenses with new applications when other evidence is fur- 
nished. When the sworn statement of a reputable physician is 
filed, showing that a pensionable degree does exist, an order for 
the applicant’s examination before another board of surgeons, if 
desired. shallissue. If the report of such surgeons and the evi- 
dence show the existence of as pensionable disability at the time 
of filing, the pension, when allowed, shall commence from the 
dateof filing of the rejected application, and if otherwise, from 
i date when the disability began to exist, as shown by the evi- 

ence. 

'This section affords opportunities for claimants to present addi- 
tional evidence and protects them from much inconvenience. 

Section 16 fixes the amount of net income which will prevent 
the granting of a pension under the act of June 27, 1890, at $300. 
This section will settle a question of much doubt and will tend 
to establish a rule which will be uniform. 

Section 17 extends the act of June 27, 1890, to persons who 
Served on gunboats, acting assistant and contract surgeons, pro- 
vost marshals, deputy provost marshals, and enrolling officers 
who bring themselves within the provisions of the pension laws. 

Mr. Speaker, I have reviewed the pending bill quite 8 
and I think it a measure deserving of the support of the frien 
of the ex-Union soldiers. 

I am not one of those who believe the pension roll is honey- 
combed with fraud. There are doubtless some cases—possibly 
many cases—into which fraud has crept and persons have been 
pensioned who are not entitled to pensions. But, sir, these are 
exceptional cases, and I protest against every effort, from what- 
ever source it comes, to cast odium upon those who constitute the 
honorable pension roll of the Union armies. 

We should guard against abuses, but in doing so we should not 
be guilty of unjust treatment of those who are entitled to the 
benefits of the pension laws. 


Pensions, 


SPEECH 


HON. SNYDER S. KIRKPATRIOK. 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 23, 1896. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole nion, 
having under e UM the bill (H. R.8271) 8 rey frat i a 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The presence of this bill and its solemn con- 
sideration in the Congress of the United States is by no means 
complimentary to the patriotism of the people of this nation. It 
demonstrates a want of gratitude toward the men who for four 
long years imperiled their lives on a thousand battlefields that 
the nation might live, that patriotism is at a low ebb, or that a 

triotic e have been deceived in the selection of those whose 

mty it is to administer the liberal pension laws of this country. 
That the American people are wanting in gratitude to the nation’s 
defenders I will not concede; it is not true. The mere suggestion 
that patriotism is on the wane is an insult to a liberty-loving 
233 No, Mr. Chairman, the nation is not ungrateful to its 
enders, and patriotism is unbounded. There is no disguisi 
the fact; the people have been deceived, and are impatiently wait- 
ing an opportunity to right the great wrong, and that opportunity 
will soon come. n it does come, woe unto the respon- 
sible for the wrongs, indignities, and insults heaped upon the 
gray-haired veterans of the land. 
discussion of this bill has assumed a wide range, and brings 
back to us memories, scenes, incidents, and trials of bygone days. 
Our minds involuntarily run back over that period of our coun- 
try's history, so full of sorrow, desolation, and death. For four 
1 years, from 1861 to 1865, the most stupendous struggle the 
world ever knew was waged with a zeal and determination un- 
paralleled in ancient or modern times. The issues involved were 
the greatest ever submitted to the arbitrament of war, not only 
involving the very existence of our Government, but that of ev 
other Republic as well. The crowned heads of the Old World 
looked on with amazement while the struggle p realizing 
that the fate of self-government hung in the balance. That we 
may comprehend the magnitude of this struggle, and have a proper 
appreciation of the heroic services of those who stood between us 
and treason, I want to invite your attention toa few historic facts, 

The total number of men enrolled in the Union Army during 
the four years of the war of the rebellion was 2,778,304. Of these 
8 regulars) there were killed in battle 110,170; died of 

isease (not including those who died in prison), 199,720. The 
total deaths from all causes, 359,528. The number of deaths from 
disease was remarkable, being more than double the number from 
battle. Part, at least, of this extraordinary loss of life by disease 
was due to the severity of thecampaigns. The extent of the ter- 
ritory marched over was immense. Some of the campai were 
made under a tropical sun and some of the battles fought amid 
the snows of winter. The Ninth Army Corps fought on the Caro- 
lina coast and then marched 1,000 miles westward to the fever- 
smitten gra Vicksburg. The Twelfth Corps, after figh 
two years in Virginia, moved to Tennessee, from which it fough 
its way through Georgia to Atlanta, marched from Atlanta to the 
sea, and thence northward to its old battle grounds, having en- 
circled half a continent. Men from the w of Maine camped 
2,000 miles distant, along the bayousof Louisiana. Men from the 
prairies of the Northwest toiled and battled among the everglades 
of Florida and along the Gulf. Human endurance was often taxed 
to its utmost, and the restless, moving armies left in their wake 
a line of countless graves. 

History will never record, lan can not express, and the 
human mind can not comprehend the hardships, the suffering, the 
trials, the sorrow, and the heartaches endured by those participati 
in that great conflict, and their loved onesat home. I thank Ged 
that peace finally came, with the Union restored, the nation’s 
supremacy established, slavery abolished, and Old Glory supreme 
in the skies. [Applause.] ow me in connection with to 
call your attention to another event which occurred thirty-one 
years ago. It was the triumphant march of that victorious army 
in grand review down Pennsylvania avenue past this Capitol after 
the surrender of Lee at Appomattox. It was an im scene, 
ever to be remembered by those who witnessed it. I fancy I can 
see that heroic army, careworn and dusty, with their sunburnt 
faces, as they mo down this historic thoroughfare with their 
tattered battle flags kissing the breeze of that April morning, and 
hear their shouts and huzzas as they passed the d reviewing 
stand. In that triumphal march as they a ed this building 


their eyes fell upon a great banner; it was placed there by the 
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direction of the immortal Lincoln himself, and upon it was in- 
scribed these words: This nation owes but one debt it can never 


ay, the debt to the soldiers who saved the Union.” Ah, Mr. 
i „if the spirit of Abraham Lincoln could touch the hearts 
of those in control of the Pension Bureau this bill would not be 


here. 

» Thus closed a struggle unparalleled in the history of the world; 
a struggle in which, on the Union side alone, 110,070 men were 
killed in battle, while 249,458 died from disease, accident, in 
military prisons, or from other causes. Including both sides, 
more than 500,000 lives were lost. There have been wars which 
lasted longer—wars with intermittent, desultory campaigns—but 
in this struggle the two contending armies for four years never 
let go their clutch upon each other’s throat. For four years the 
echo of the pickets’ rifle never ceased. Asa consequence of this 
prolonged and deadly conflict our land was filled with grief and 
sorrow—mothers weeping for sons, wives for husbands, and chil- 
_ dren for fathers that never returned. Every neighborhood had 
its mourning widows and orphan children. The maimed and 
wounded could be seen upon every hand. Added to this distressed 
condition, our country was involved in a debt of $2,800,000,000. 
Notwithstanding the overburdened condition of our Treasury, 
Congress, in obedience to the patriotic demands of the peop e, 
made suitable provision for pensioning our deserving heroes, their 
widows and orphans. 

These pension laws have from time to time and from year to 
ear been Hee pe and broadened until to-day we have the most 
iberal pension laws on the face of the globe. Ours is the oniy 
country in the universe where it is possible for the private sol- 
dier who served in the ranks to receive a pension of $1,200 per year 
under general law. Under the liberal and patriotic provisions of 
our pension laws thousands, yea hundreds of thousands, of our 
nation’s defenders have received the generous bounty of this gros 
country; and it has been administered with a liberal hand. ere 
. was paid to these old veterans, their widows and orphans, during 

the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, $156,740,467.14. The number 
of persons on the pension roll June 30, 1892, was 876,068. Subse- 
quent thereto, and during that year, there was added to the pen- 
sion roll 121,000 names. l may be permitted to suggest to 
the Democratic side of this Housethat this was before Hoke Smith 
and Lochren's day. [Laughter.] 

During the year ending June 30, 1894, there were added to the 
pension roll 41,483 additional names. And I again repeat, our 
pension laws are liberal and acceptable to the defenders of the 
nation. Inow propose to state a proposition that can not be gain- 
gaid on this floor, a proposition in which every Republican in 
this nation should take pride—that each and every one of these 
liberal pension laws was written upon the statutes of this country 
by the party of which I have the honor to be an humble member, 
and over the objection and protest of the Democratic party. 

Applause. 

[ T. o not LR to say, nor will I say, that no Democrat voted for 
these measures, but the fact remains that the Democratic party 
as a party, while talking in favor of liberal pensions, have always 
Yol the other way. And I again repeat that the Republican 

arty has always been, and now is, the friend of the old veteran. 
is claim is verified by every pension law pos the statute books 
from July 14, 1862, to the present time. The Democratic party 
makes the same claim, forgetting (if it ever knew) the test pre- 
scribed over nineteen hundred years ago: By their fruit shall ye 
know them." 83 I invoke this test, and call upon the 
gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber to point to one single 

act pensioning the veterans of the late war that their party, as a 
party, ever advocated or supported. x 

In 1892 a political cyclone swept over the nation, as the result of 
which the ocratic party was pue in full control of the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of this Government. It differed 
from the ordinary cyclone in this, that the wreck and ruin attend- 
ing it did not manifest itself until the next year. That it was 
more destructive and broader in its scope than the pre? cyclone 
is conceded by all, and that it is not likely to be visited upon us 
again while this generation lasts is, to say the least, quite consol- 
ing. Strange asit may seem, hundreds and thousands of our old 
veterans contributed by their votes directly and indirectly to this 
result, unconscious erent of the fate in store for them. They 
were like the young lady of Niger who went riding on the back of 
a tiger; her face it wore a smile; when they returned from the 
ride the lady was inside, and the smile was on the face of the tiger. 
When I realized the determination of these old veterans to place 
themselves in this predicament I felt like Hy erie the prayer of 
the Saviour of mankind at the crucifixion: ‘ Father, forgive them; 
they know not what they do.” It is unnecessary for me to take u 
your time by stating that they fully realize now what they did, 
and my word for it, they will never do it again. 

With the incoming Administration came Hoke Smith. These 
old veterans never heard of him before, but they all know him 
now. Before his day they used to sing, ‘‘ While we were march- 


ing through Georgia,” but during the past three Georgia has 
been marching through them, as the records fully show. During 
the year ended June 30, 1893, there were dropped from the pension 
rolls in this country 2,296 pensioners, This does not include the 
names of those dropped by reason of death, remarriage, or minors 
reaching the age of 16 years. These persons were dropped simply 
and solely because the Pension Bureau in overhauling these cases 
reached a different conclusion than that announced at the time 
the claim was passed upon. It should be remembered in this con- 
nection also that the ocratic party assumed control of this 
Bureau March 4, 1893. 

In the year ending June 30, 1894, there were dropped from the 
pension roll 5,233. ere were also dropped from the roll during 
the year ended June 30, 1895, for the same reason, 9,680, making 
a total dropped to June 30,1895, of 17,209. What the present year 
will disclose, in the absence of the report, [am unable to state, 
but I have no doubt it will not fall behind the record of the pre- 
ceding year. These figures do not include pensioners reduced, 
but represent the number entirely stricken from the roll. These 
are some of the fruits by which we may know them. If this is the 
party that is thefriend of the old soldiers, I fancy I can hear them 
exclaim, ** Lord, protect us from our friends! " 


Mr. Chairman, this is not all of the fruits of this Administra- 
tion in ion matters. During the year ended June 30, 1895, 


103,355 claims were rejected, while on the 1st day of July, 1895, 
there were pending, undisposed of, 552,210 pension claims in this 
Bureau. Of these 210,765 are original claims of parties who have 
never been placed upon the pension rolls and who have never 
received a dollar. is ought not to be so, and if the Pension 
Bureau would manifest more zeal in pag some of these upon 
the roll and less in striking others off its action would meet the 
hearty commendation of these old veterans. [Applause.] The 
action of this Bureau is extraordinary and unprecedented, and 
has called down upon itself the condemnation of every old soldier in 
the land. It has sent consternation into many thousands of hum- 
ble homes. A letter bearing its frank fills the pensioner's heart 
with sorrow and anguish, and he 8 with fear and trembling 
lest the little pittance that stands een him and hunger is to 
be yoke f taken away. The condition to-day of hundreds 
and thousands of our soldiers has been well expressed by Joseph 
G. Waters, of Topeka, in a letter to my coll e, Hon. Dick 
BLUE of Kansas, calling his attention to a cial bill pendin 
before the Committee on Invalid Pensions in behalf of one Wak 
lace McGrath, I desire to quote from that letter. 
Speaking of Wallace McGrath, Captain Waters says: 


Full six foot two, with head in air, 
And straight as shaft or column, 

Without a blemish, hurt, or care, 
And never glum or solemn, 


Behind the drums he marched away, 
A thousand others going, 

To fields where waiting foemen lay 
And blood would soon be flowing. 


The very devils in his soul, 
Leashed to the fife's slow meter, 

Impatient heard the muskets’ roll 
And vomit their saltpeter. 


T all the long and hard campaigns, 

Up hil!s and down the valleys, 

Where smoking guns drove narrow lanes 
Through ud that made the sallies, 


I once, long years ago, was told— 
Its Gov'nor Martin's story— 

This man, so true, so brave and bold, 
Did once a thing of glory. 

Of all the men who climbed the crest. 
Where Bragg had his headquarters, 

He was the one who led the rest 
Above the crimson slaughters. 

The war is past, and Peace, secure, 
Points upward with its moral, 

And long as centuries endure 
The soldier wins his laurel. 

Not so, Dick BLUE! That man, they say— 
This is not strange or novel— 

Is at the Soldiers’ Home to-day, 
His loved ones in a hovel. 


Lame, paralyzed, and desolate, 
His sunset glow of glory 

Infirm and old, left to his fate, 
And, BLUE, this ends his story. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to enter my solemn protest here and now 
against these outrages, and to warn the Democratic party that a 
cyclone is gathering from the Atlantic to the Pacilic, from the 
Lakes to the Gulf, that will sweep it from place and power. These 
old yeterans are eagerly watching and impatiently waiting for 
the i eie to set the seal of their condemnation upon the 
party that has so grossly deceived and outraged them; and that 
time wil soon appear. What is the purpose of the bill under 
consideration? it a bill to extend and broaden the pension 
laws? By no means; it is simply administrative in its character, 
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It is intended to correct some of the evils and abuses of the Pen- 


sion Bureau. Its design is to 


apy the practice, to abolish 
technicalities, and make it 


ible for the claimant to obtain that 
which is so justly due and from which they have so long been de- 
prived. In other words, it is an effort to compel by law a Demo- 
cratic Administration to allow pensions, and its necessity was 
occasioned by the mistake of 1892. I must confess that the bill is 
open to criticism in some respects, and that many of its provisions 
do not fully coincide with my views; nevertheless it is a step in 
the right direction, and I will support it by my vote. I intro- 
duced a bill in this House early in this session that I would like to 
see enacted into law, as I feel confident it would meet the hearty 
approval of the old veterans themselves. The first section of this 
bill is as follows: 
That no person otherwise entitled to a pension by virtue of any law of the 
United States shall be disqualified from receiving the same by reason of an 
rior service in the Confederate army or navy during the war of the rebel: 
on, nor shall the widow, children, or dependent relatives of such person be 
deprived of a right to pension by reason of such service: Provided, That no 
nsion shall be granted by virtue of this section for disability contracted or 
curred while aiding or abetting the late rebellion against the authority of 
the United States. 

I may say with reference to this section that I have no desire to 
exclude from the pension rolls a man egi the ground of his 
3 service in the Confederate army. e all know that many 

y reason of their environment enlisted in that service either 
through compulsion or for the purpose of escaping to the Union 
side, and did so escape and join our Army the very first opportunity. 
I do not, however, believe that the Confederate soldier who aban- 
doned his cause when all hope of success had vanished and entered 
the Union Army when the struggle was practically over is entitled 
to receive the bounty of this Government, and for that reason this 
section of the bill should be modified in thisrespect. Section 2 of 
the bill reads as follows: 

SEC. 2. That from and after the passage of this act no pension heretofore 
granted or which may hereafter be nted under the pension laws shall be 
reduced or discontinued except for ud, clerical error, mistake of fact, or 
recovery from disability: Provided, however, That nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to entitle mg person to more than due penson; or as 
allowing more than one pension the same service, nor to affect or enlarge 
the pension rights of widows and others under sections 4 4706, and 4708 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States and acts supplemental to and 
amendatory thereof. 

This section, in my judgment, will not meet the expectation of 
its author, and is open to serious criticism. Iam one of those 
who believe that the pension certificate in the hands of the old 
veteran should be as sacred as the bond in the hands of the bond- 
holder and should be clothed with all of the privileges of a vested 
right. The old soldier should be as secure in his pension when 
the certificate is once granted as he is to the land to which he 
holds the patent of the Government. The allowance of the pen- 
sion should have the force and effect of a judgment rendered b 
a competent court, and should only be set aside for actual fraud, 
in a proceeding based upon an accusation under oath judicial in 
its character, and with reasonable opportunity to defend. This 
section permits the Pension Bureau to set aside the ion for a 
mistake of fact in its allowance, or for the reason that the pen- 
sioner has recovered from his disabilities. 

These are dangerous provisions, and more especially when in- 
trusted to an unfriendly Bureau. It will be observed that the 
Bureau is the sole judge, and the pensioner is at the mercy and 
subject tothe whim and caprice of the Commissioner of Pensions. 
Under these provisions the present Bureau will undoubtedly hold 
that every person stricken from the pension rolls during the past 
three years falls within one or the other of these provisions. I 
want to warn my Republican friends of the ee of permitting 
these provisions to remain in this bill. Wesho o ibit in the 
most positive terms the Pension Bureau from striking from the 
roll a single pensioner except for fraud, clearly established in a 
judicial proceeding, in which the fullest opportunity to defend is 
offered. Nothing short of this will protect the pensioner from the 
outrages of which he now so justly complains and bring to him 
that peace of mind so desirable in his declining years. I will now 
invite your attention to section 3 of this bill, which reads: 


SEC. 3. That all pensions reduced or discontinued since January 7, 1893, 
shall, upon application, be reconsidered and adjudicated in accordance with 
the provisions of this act, and the pension, if restored or allowed, shall com- 
mence from the date of such reduction or discontinuance, or from the date 
su uent thereto at which the disability is shown by the evidence to have 
existed: Provided, 'That in the event of the death of the pensioner after such 
reduction or discontinuance, any accrued pennon that may be found due 
under this section shall be paid as provided by existing law in cases of death. 

This section, if administered in a patriotic spirit, will restore to 
the pension roll thousands heretofore dropped, and will enable 
them to recover their pensions from the time they were stricken 
therefrom. This is a simple act of justice to those who have felt 
the blighting hand of this unfriendly Administration. But if ad- 
ministered by an unpatriotic and unfriendly Commissioner we can 
not hope for such results, I will next take up section 4, which is 
as follows: 

Sec. 4. That hereafter, in the administration of pA pnmon laws, all inves- 
tigations into the inerits of any pension previously allowed shall be by ques- 
tion and answer, under oath, in open session, after due notice to the person 
or persons who may be affected therebv to be present personally or by attor- 


or 


whom 
ati 


With reference to this section I will only say its phraseology is 
peculiar, and the procedure not as well defined as it should be, 
still with a fair interpretation it will doubtless prevent many pen- 
sioners being 8 from the rolls. I will now invite attention 
to section 5, which reads: 

Sec. 5. That in the administration of the pension laws the oath of a person 
who has served asa noncommissioned officer or private shall not have any less 
Tp than if such person had served as a commissioned officer: Provided, 
That no claim shall be rejected because of claimant's inability to furnish, as 
to 5 fact in the case, the testimony of more than one credible wit- 
ness having knowledge of such fact. 

This section, barring its peculiar phraseology, is free from criti- 
cism and will meet the approval of the old soldier. Under this 
section no distinction can be made in the testimony of a private 
soldier and that of an officer solely on account of rank, but the 
most important provision of this section is that which requires 
the Bureau to accept the testimony of one credible witness where 
two or more heretofore have been nired. Many claims have 
come under my observation since I have been here where the 
claimant is unable to furnish the affidavit of more than one credible 
witness to the time, place, and circumstances under which his 
disability was contracted or incurred, and thousands of claims 
are now held in the Pension Office for this reason. "This provision 
= my unqualified indorsement, and I fully commend it to this 

ouse. 

Section 6 meets my approval, and is as follows: 

SFO. 6. That in the administration of the pension laws an affiant shall be 

uired only to make oath that said afflant has read or heard read the sub- 
scribed affidavit, that the same was prepared in his or her presence at his or 
her dictation. is in affiant’s own language, and that the matters and things 
therein stated are true, 

This section prescribes the form of affidavits to be used in pen- 
sion cases, and is intended to annul, abrogate, and abolish that 
intricate, complicated, unpatriotic, and wicked Order 229, devised, 
designed, and intended to vex, annoy, and harass those applying 
for pensions. and to hinder and delay them in procuring the same. 
The name of the author of this remarkable order will doubtless 
never be known, but it is the legitimate child of a Democratic 
Bureau, and in order that future generations may be able to prop- 
erly interpret the political history of 1896, when they come to read 
it, I will incorporate this order in my remarks: 

[Order No. 229.] 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF PENSIONS, 
Washington. D. C., June 19, 1893. 

In the preparation of testimony in support of claims in pension cases all 
statements affecting the particular case and not merely formal must be 
written, or prepa: to be typewritten, in the presence of the witness, and - 
from his oral deciarations then made to the person who then reduces the 
testimony to writing, or then prepares the same to be typewritten. And 
such testimony must embody a statement by the witness that such testimon: 
was all written, or prepared for typewriting (as the case may be), in h 
presence, and only from his oral statements then made; stating also the time, 
place, and person, when, where, and to whom he made such oral statements, 
and that in the same he did not use and was not aided or prompted 
PT written or printed statement or recital prepared or dictated by any 
other person and not attached as an exhibit to his testimony. 

Any needless delay in the preparation of such testimony after such oral 
statement by the witness or in forwarding the same to this Bureau and 
material alteration or erasure will be cause for 88 testimony. 

WM. LOCHREN, Commissioner. 

Approved: 

HOKE SMITH, Secretary. 


Section 7 is important, and corrects an evil that should never 
have existed. e section reads: 

SEC. 7. That all notifications from the Bureau of Pensions as to the status 
of any case shall set forth each and every fact upon which further evidence 
is required to complete the same. 

Section 8 is both wise and timely. It will protect the pensioner 
against that class of cowardly assassins whose morbid natures 
induce them to make false and malicious charges against the un- 
suspecting old veteran with the hope of having his name dropped 
from the pension roll with the assurance that their false, Wide, 
and cowardly communications will be held sacred by the Pension 
Bureau, thus shielding them from public censure and condemna- 
tion. The section is as follows: 

Sxc. 8. That all da, writings. lette hibits 
by the Bureau of Pensions relating to ees 7 js shall be sede 
and filed with the papers in said case, and every pensioner or pension claim- 
ant shall have the right, in person or by attorney, to examine and ex 

tw 


each and every such paper, memorandum, writing, letter, or exhibi 
has any reference to or — upon his or her pension or m. : 


This section should not stop here, but should embrace all such 
communications heretofore received. I make this suggestion, for 
lam informed and believe the fact to be that on the convening 
of this Congress all of these pension files passed through what is 
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know as the shucking process, whereby communications of this 
character were abstracted 8 Justice demands that 


these unpatriotic and cowardly methods be to the light of 
day, C be ee e guze of an 


on 9 simply provides that the records of the War and Navy 
ents showing disabilities to have been received and con- 
tracted in the line of duty shall be conclusive of that fact. Sec- 
tion 10 simply declares that the common-law presumption of death 
after the lapse of seven years shall apply in pension cases. Sec- 
tion 11 relates to proof of Dr making continuous cohabita- 
tion prima facie evidence thereof, Section 12 fixes July 1, 1865, 
as the date on which the civil war ended, Section 13 extends the 
act of June 27, 1890, to persons who served ninety days or more 
and received an honorable discharge, notwithstanding a prior serv- 
ice in which the soldier was not di and t the death 
of the soldier while in the line of duty be equivalent to a 
discharge. Section 14 requires the rating under the act of June 
27, 1890, to conform to the act of July 14, 1862, up to the maxi- 
mum of $12 per month, and that all disabilities found to exist shall 
be combined in fixing the rate of the pension, and further pro- 
vides that the pension shall not be denied if the disabilities so 
combined entitle the pensioner to $6 per month. 

This section will be appreciated by the pensioners; it restores 
the ruling of Commissioner Raum, and is manifestly just. Under 
the ruling of the present Bureau i ype is denied unless 
some one of the disabilities in and of i justifies a rating of $6 
per month. 

Section 15 provides for the reopening of any claim rejected 
under the act of June 27, 1890, without filing a new or supple- 
mental declaration, and fixes the time when the pension s 
commence if allowed. 

Section 16 construes the term without other means of support 
than her daily labor," used in the act of June 27, 1890, to mean 
without a net income of $300 per annum. This section will be 
hailed with joy by thousands of widows now deprived of their 
pensions ud the rule established by the present Bureau, 
which denies the pension where the income grossed $8 per month. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have discussed in my humble way every 
feature of this bill, and while I have criticised some of its provi- 
sions I look upon it as a measure of much importance to the old 
soldiers of this country and shall gladly record my vote in its 
favor. I would like to see section 1 of the bill in uced by my- 
self substituted for the first section of this bill, It provides in 
substance that every soldier, sailor, or marine received or accepted 
into the service of the United States in the war of the rebellion 
shall be conclusively presumed to have been sound, able-bodied, 
and free from disease at the time of such acceptance. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. That is right. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Of course it is right. I can conceive of 
nothing more unjust than to deny one of these old veterans a 
pension on the theory that he was unsound when he entered the 
service. I do not care whether he was sound or not when he 
entered the service; he offered his life in the defense of his coun- 
try; the Government inspected and accepted him, and it is 
manifestly unjust now to say, and the Government ongar nos to 
be permitted to say, that he was unfit to be a soldier. it long 
march and the battlefield are his witnesses, and their testimony 
is conclusive. 

Mr. Chairman, I might offer many other suggestions along this 
line, but I have already occupied too much time, Noman regrets 
more than myself the necessity for this bill; but the Republican 
p never turned a deaf earto the ee of the nation’s de- 

enders and never will. [^ a tr. here never was à time in 
the history of this country when there was so much uneasiness, 
distrust, and alarm among our pensioners as to-day. There never 
was a time when they felt so much insecurity as now, for they 
know not what a day may bring forth. We realize that this bill 
will not afford that security and peace of mind so earnestly de- 
We confess our inability to enact a law that will secure a 

liberal and patriotic administration of the pension laws when 
controlled by a party that does not believe in pensions. In order 
to do this we must be able by law to change the hearts of those in 
control of the Pension Bureau, as well as to inject into the veins 
of the Democratic 3 7 Soy blood. 
to the old sol- 


been offered proposing either . or gen legislation in the 
interests and behalf of the old soldiers of this country that has 
met their approval. It matters not how wise or patriotic and just 
the measure may be, it meets their combined M sem hen 
& private or special bill is offered for the relief of some old veteran 
W. pitiable condition appeais to the sympathy of all, they re- 


fuse to sup it, under the shallow pretense that it is unjust to 
others similarly situated. 
I affirm in the presence and h of every Democratic mem- 


ber on this floor, and with the records at their command, without 
fear of contradiction, that the Democratic has upon this 
floor opposed every measure to pension the soldiers of the late 
war from 1561 to the present time; and that each and every ono 
of our pension laws have been placed upon the statute books of 
this country by the Republican party and over the opposition of 
be 8 party Page Ic enge ae AE: to put 

is upon a single pension law con my state- 
ment. I will. venture the further assertion that this bill will not 
receive three Democratic votes, with all of their talk about justice 
to the old soldier. Do gentlemen suppose that they can deceive 
the people further by their sham pretenses and utterances in the 
face of a record of opposition for thirty years? wre vote for 
this bill, it is the only measure before the House at this time, and 
then if any other measure can be devised more equitable in its 
terms we assure you that it shall have our hearty support? 

Now, I want to make another prediction, notwithstanding the 
remarks of the gentlemen and their clamor for a service pension, 
that when such a bill is presented it will not receive 5 votes on 


system pe 
2,000,000 peop 


We have scarcely seen a day since this ruinous policy was 
enacted that our expenditures did not exceed our receipts. Our 
deficit has been growing from day to day, and is now into the 
millions. Our interest-bearing public debt has increased during 
this time $285,000,000. Confronted as we are to-day with a deficit 
of millions, and increasing with each day in the year, with ten 
months of this Administration yet to be endured, would seem to 
be very cogent reasons for delaying a bill that would increase the 
expenditures at the lowest estimate fifty millions per annum, 
however meritorious and deserving the measure may be. Give 
yourselves no concern, my Democratic brethren, the friends of 
the old soldier will soon be in control, your free-trade heresy will 
be overthrown, and protection and reciprocity restored. Our 
crippledand paralyzed industries will resume their former activity, 
business will revive, and the wage earner will find abundant em- 
ployment at a remunerative price, unfettered by the competition 
of the Old World. When that time comes, and it will soon come, 
there will be no dickering with syndicates to sustain the nation’s 
credit, no borrowing of money to meet the current expenses; our 
Treasury will be filled with tribute levied on the commodities of 
other climes. When that time comes, if not before, we will 
speedily pass a service-pension law, the most liberal and generous 
in its terms found upon the statutes of any country on earth. 
Will our Democratic brethren then join us in bringing about this 
patriotic measure? Judging from the past. I should say no. I 
will therefore suggest to them to stand still and they will see the 


salvation of the Lord. [Applause.] 
Filled Cheese. 
REMARKS 
HON. WINFIELD S. KERR, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 15, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 8008) defining cheese, and also imposing a tax upon and 
regula the man ture, sale, importation, and exportation “filled 

Mr. KERR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I should not delay final action upon this bill even 
for the brief time which I shall occupy were it not for the fact 
that a large number of my constituents are e d in the man- 
ufacture and sale of genuine cheese, and that they need and aro 
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entitled to the protection of a luw which will strip the disguise 
from spurious competitors and compel every product to enter 
the market upon its own meriis and for what it is. All laws 
are, to a greater or less degree, an abridgment of liberty—so all 
trade regulations encroach more or less upon the freedom of busi- 
ness—but they are nevertheless. necessary to secure its honest or 
orderly transaction. I concede that on a cursory reading of this 
bill, and at first blush, it would seem especially onerous and burden- 
some upon those coming within its provisions, but a careful con- 


sideration and enumeration of the things required, aside from the | po: 


tax, will remove that impression and demonstrate that no especial 
hardship is entailed. In determining whether a law shoul 
or not we should keep steadily in mind the evil at which it is 
i the vice which it is to cure. It must be borne in mind 
that the business at which this bill is directed has projected itself 
upon the le under false pretenses; it has worn cloak of 
deceit; it Fos anctined to meet an honorable competitor in an hon- 
orable way in the markets. I do not mean to do any man or com- 
bination of men injustice: therefore I say that I presume not all 
the manufacturers of “filled cheese" should be thus character- 
ized, but the evil is sufficiently prevalent to not only justify but 
to demand relief. n 

It is no sufficient answer to this legislation to say that filled 
cheese" is not deleterious to health. But if it is not it seems inex- 

licable that with such charge being made and the burdens of this 

w impending that only one person should have appeared before 
the committee against the measure. But, however that may be, 
and the committee seems to have left it unanswered, the law has 
secure foundation in other reasons. The power of Congress under 
the Constitution to legislate on this subject is clear, it seems to 
me. The internal-revenue taxes, and their method of collection, 
upon liquors, tobacco, cigars, and as they were formerly levied 
upon 2 hundred articles, are in all substantial respects as they are 
levied here. That these articles are luxuries or vices does not at 
all affect the power. Formerly taxes by stamps were levied or 
collected upon friction matches, bank c ,and other things, 
all very important, altogether legitimate, and absolutely essential 
under this same constitutional authority. This year, under an 

nestioned law of Congress, 66,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine 

paid an internal-revenne tax of $1,328,000. 

It is urged that this is a legitimate business and ought not to be 
discriminated against and burdened. So is the distilling of liquor, 
so far as the National Government 2 it, a legitimate busi- 
ness, and so the brewing of beer, the ing of tobacco and cigars, 
the drawing of bank checks, yet all fell within this power and do 
or did bear the burdens of taxation. 

Every State in the Union, I presume, has laws to protect its 
people against deception from adulterated food products, Ohio 
has an ate successful system of pure-food laws. These 
laws do not rest upon the sale nor essentially upon the ground 
that adulterated articles are deleterious to health. That is one of 
the reasons for their existence; but they rest upon the broader 
foundation that the people are entitled to protection inst fraud 
anddeceit. Oleomargarine may taste as well and be as healthful as 
dairy butter; but an individual who supposes he is buying butter 
and gets oleomargarine is defranded. the individual who sup- 
poses he is buying ** full cream cheese” and is given!“ filled cheese” 
is defrauded and deceived. That kind of practice is legal and 
moral deceit and oughtto be prevented if a remedy can be devised. 
It has bronght our cheese into disrepute in foreign markets. 

State legislatures, limited in their powers by the Federal Consti- 

tution, can afford no adequate relief. This product, while it is 
the subject of interstate commerce, is beyond the reach of State 
tion or control. Iventure the opinion that nine-tenths of 
the trade in this article by the man and wholesaler is 
interstate and within the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress. 

I do not believe the exactions of this bill are any more burden- 
some than those imposed upon several other businesses by Federal 
laws, but if they are the rt of the committee shows that the 
producers and dealers in filled cheese" have made them neces- 
sary. A man who manufactures a good article of any kind ad- 
vances his own interests by preserving by suitable marks the iden- 

- tity of his product. Fees are paid for trade-marks and suits are 
rosecuted to redress and prevent their infringement. Butin this 
usiness, one of large proportions, no such business precautions 

are taken, or seemingly advisable. Asthecommitteereportshows, 
a large proportion of the product is sold by the manufacturers to 
jobbers without any mark whatever, without name or habitation, 
thus leaving to the jobber the privilege of locating the place of 
manufacture and naming the article. 

Only one reasonable inference is open from such a situation, 
namely, the manufacturer has no pride in his product and is in 
conspiracy with the dealer to deceive the consumer. When this 
cheese, unmarked and bastardized by its producer, reaches the 
dealer, the report shows that it is marked “New York State full 
cream cheese," ** Fine cream cheese," ** Badger State full cream 
€heese"; and this defrauds and deceives the purchaser and con- 
sumer, and as wellinfringes the rights of the honest manufacturers 


of these brands of cheese and their product into disrepute 
through the deception. It appears that these dealers have stencil 
plates, and with them mark cheese anything, give itany name 
and quality the cupidity of the purchaser may suggest. It is cer- 
tainly time that such practices should be put under the ban of the 
law, and here and now is a splendid opportunity to do it. 

The minority of the committee, among the grounds upon which 
they oppose the measure, deprecate the present increase of reve- 
nue in view of the plethoric condition of the Treasury. As sup- 

rting this argument they say there is now in the Treasury over 
and above the gold reserve $160,000.000. So there is of borrowed 
money, but how long will it last with the present revenues and 
expenditures? Yesterday's statement of the receipts and expendi- 
tures show the expenditures to be $1,041,000 over the receipts. 
At this rate the $160,000,000 would last about one hundred and 
fifty-nine days, or about five months, How such an argument 
overwhelms one! In a month or two Congress will adjourn for 
six months at least; before we i 
exhausted at the present rate of diminution, and each day there- 
after the Government will be running behind. It is also asserted 
in some quarters that the President reconvene Congress unless 
some revenue legislation is enacted. All of whichis very interest- 
ing in connection with this revenue argument. Themannfactur- 
ers of and dealers in this article may find some substantial benefit 
to their business in this measure. I have no information as to 
whether this kind of cheese is imported, but if not now I have no 
doubt that soon the enterprise of other countries will follow the 
Yankee lead and will be making filled cheese and seeking a 
market forit abroad, and most likely in this direction. This 
in addition to the import duty, the tariff, levies 8 cents a pound 
internal-revenne tax upon the foreign product. This will give the 
American producer of filled cheese the American market; sothat, 
after all, this advantage may lift the burdens of the measure. 

At any rate, it is a reasonable proposition. It enforces fair deal - 
ing, honest business. It prevents fraud and deceit and puts this 
articleinto the market upon its merits, with its own flag flying. 

We have stopped pirating on the high seas. Wehave attempted 
to stop it against copyrighted literature and works ofart. Letus 
now stop it in the cheese business. 


River and Harbor Appropriations, 


SPEECH 
HON. DAVID G. COLSON, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 6, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7977) making 
priations for the construction, re and preservation of certain — 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes 

Mr. COLSON said: 

Mr.SPEAKER: If I were to criticise the bill now before the House 
for consideration I would say that the appropriations made for 
some of the rivers of the country are too small. There is no econ- 
omy in making public improvements by piecemeal. Such a policy 
results in increased cost in the completion of any improvement to 
which it is applied. This bill in some of its parts does not meet my 
approval. It is in some of its items too illiberal. Iwill refer to only 
one item, which is the one of $20,000 for continuing the improve- 


ment of the Cumberland River between the Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky State line and the town of Burnside, in Kentucky, to be 
expended in purchasing sites and masonry for locks and 21 


and 22 on said river. I asked the committee to put these locks 
and dams under the continuous contract system or to appropriate 
$100,000 for expenditure in the work. The bill does neither, but 
carries only $20,000 for the purpose named. This amount, though 
small, is the only appropriation ever made especially for that part 
of the Cumberland between the State line and the town of Burn- 
side, and eiii in mind this fact, I am pleased to get the $20,000. 
But it is illiberal. 

Were it allowable under the rule under which we are operating 
to offer amendments, I would offer an amendment putting these 
locks and dams (21 and 22) under continuous contract, and fail- 
ing to secure its adoption would move to increase the appropria- 
tion for said locks and dams to $100,000. 

By the Cumberland River the distance from Nashville, Tenn., . 
to Burnside, on the Cincinnati Southern Railroad, in Kentucky, is 

27 miles, and nowhere between these two points is this river 
crossed by any railroad. This may strike you as remarkable, but 
it is true. 

The Cumberland River, in the plan for its improvement, is di- 
vided into two sections, the Cumberland below Nashville and the 
Cumberland above Nashville. 

Nearly all the appropriations made for the improvement of the 


convene this fund will be 
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Cumberland above Nashville has been expended on that part of 
the river in Tennessee. ae 
This is not just to the peonia along that part of the division 


above Nashville which is in Kentucky. Of the 327 miles of the 
Cumberland between Nashville (in Tennessee) and Burnside (in 
Kentucky) 203 miles is in Kentucky, and the people of the dis. 
tricts lying along this part of this 203 miles of the Cumberland 
between the ppa line =e Burnside xri mn of the € 
not b ing down the river to Nashville, but by going up i 
ous railroad p^ Burnside. Burnside is the railroad shi de 
point for all the upper Cumberland River country between Burn- 
side and the State line. Hence the importance of pushing the 
improvement of the Cumberland River from Burnside down. 
The river is navigable up to Burnside for boats of 3-foot draft 
about five months in the year. - 

The plan of improvement favorably reported by the engineers 
is entirely possible, and when completed will make the river navi- 
gable to Burnside all the year for boats of 4-foot draft. The com- 
pletion of locks and dams 22 and 21, which are about 5 and 30 
miles, respectively, below Burnside, would give transportation all 
the year to a large territory, rich in oil, coal, timber, and a variety 
of resources. Thepeople of this section are honest, industrious, and 
progressive, and I here and now enter my earnest protest against 
the failure tomake an adequate appropriation for the pushing for- 
ward of the improvement of the berland River from Burnside 
down. The Republican can not afford to neglect any im- 

vement that ought to be made. The Republican party believes 

n the policy of internal improvement, as it does in the doctrine of 
tection. These are the two great policies for which Henry 
stood, and Kentucky stands to-day advocating them, Ken 
55 never having departed from the faith of that great man. 


Pensions. 


The Loyalists of East Tennessee — Their Services as Soldiers — The National 
Guards and Home Guards—Never Paid as Promised 
Their Appeal for Justice. 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY R. GIBSON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 25, 1896. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8271) relating to pen- 


Mr. GIBSON said: d : 

Mr. SPEAKER: The remarks that I propose to submit to-night 
in connection with the pending measure will not perhaps appear 
at first to bear directly upon the bill now under consideration, 
but later on their pertinency will become more manifest, 

I desire to speak to-night in reference to what might be termed 
the irregular Union soldiers of the South. Those soldiers may be 
divided into three distinct classes: First, the men who joined reg. 
ular military organizations without ever having been mustered; 
second, the ** East Tennessee National Guards," and third, the 
Home Guards” of East Tennessee. f 

A great many of the regular East Tennessee regiments fre- 

uently passed through their end of the State, and as they passed 
Deon numbers of loyal men joined their ranks. These men 
had no thought of bounties, They did not wait to be examined 
by surgeons; they did not wait to be mustered into the service; 
they did not even stop to put on uniforms, but dressed in our 
mountain homespun took their places in the ranks of the Army 
and ran all the risks of a soldier, proud of the chance to serve un- 
derthe flag of their country and battle in her cause, with the con- 
sent, of course, of theofficers commanding the companies and the 
officers commanding the regiments. These men went into battle 
with the regiments they had thus joined. Many of them were 
killed, many were wounded, and many capt . Many served 
six, eight, ten, twelve, or more months in the service, and when 
these regiments at last reached some pni where a mustering 
officer could be found, those who were killed of course were not 
there and could not be mustered; those who were wounded and 
were in the hospitals, and the sick who had been left elsewhere, 
could not be mustered; and very frequently those who were pres- 
ent weré rejected because of wounds, injuries, or other disability 
incurred while in the service; and thus but a small percentage of 
them were ever actually mustered into the armies of the Union 
and became entitled to a soldier’s rights. 

BRAVE SOLDIERS NEVER MUSTERED. 

I have introduced a number of bills covering cases of this char- 
acter. One case is that of a man who served about three years, 
Capt. George A. Tillett, who was three times wounded in battle 


and twice made a prisoner of war. Captain Tillett's record is one 
of thrilling interest. Another case is that of William B. Cald- 
well, who joined the Ninth Tennessee Cavalry. I have in my 
hand the statement of his case as it appears of record in the Rec- 
ord and Pension Office of the War Department. He enlisted in 
Company D, Ninth Tennessee Cavalry, and served with the regi- 
ment in several engagements, the last one at Bulls Gap, Tenn., 
on November 14, 1864, in which engagement he received a bullet 
wound in his right hip. He was sent to the army hospital at 
Knoxville, where he remained until March, 1865, when he re- 
joined his regiment, but was rejected because his wound had dis- 
abled him for further military service—was never mustered. 

I could also call attention to the cases of William C. Chandler 
and Jason R. Gossett, pending before this House, both of whom 
were captura by the rebels after enlistment and before muster 
and confined in rebel prisons—in Chandler's case for about two 
years and in Gossett’s caseeight months. Icould cite many other 
cases, but refer to these to show that there ought to be some law 
passed by the Congress of the United States giving these inen who 
thus rendered fait services some recognition as soldiers and 
some adequate compensation for their patriotism, their heroism, 
= aT unselfish services in thecause of their country. [Ap- 
planse. 

I have introduced a general bill covering this class of cases; 
but for fear I may not get an opportunity. to discuss that bill, I 
state the matter here, as pertinent to some extent to the bill now 
under consideration. 

NATIONAL GUARDS OF EAST TENNESSEE. 

The second class of cases I wish to refer to are National Guards 
of East Tennessee. When General Burnside came into East Ten- 
nessee the people went forth to meet him in crowds and to wel- 
come him as a deliverer. They embraced the very horse he was 
riding. The women crowded around to take his hand and touch 
his garments. His march from Cumberland Gap to Knoxville 
was one continuous ovation. The mountains rejoiced and the 
very hills broke forthinto songs, for the day of their deliverance 
had come. Union flags blossomed out site! phew all over East 
Tennessee, from the p where they been hidden during 
the winter of those terrible times when the Confederates were in 
control of that mountain land, and a jubilee was held in every 
loyal home. [Applause.] Later on I will read a letter that Gen- 
eral Burnside addressed to Mr. Lincoln in reference to the extraor- 
dinary loyalty and patriotic devotion of the people of East Ten- 
nessee, As soon as he struck that country he issued an order a 
part ie which I will read, and the whole I will append to my re- 
marks, 

General Field Ordene y HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE OHIO, 
No. 10. September 15, 1863. 


For the better defense of East Tennessee the loyal citizens are hereby 
invited and authorized to form themselves into companies, which will be 
known as the National Guard " of East Tennessee. 

* * * 


* * * E 
The companies will elect their own officers, and as soon as the organization 
is completed either the captain or some other responsible officer will report at 
epe r igi cra when arms, ammunition, and necessary equipments will 
ssu 
The companies will be mustered into the service of the United States— 


Note that language, Mr. Speaker—“ will be mustered into the 
service of the United States”; not into the service of the State of 
Tennessee, nor into the service of General Burnside, but into 
“the service of the United States.” I call special attention to 
these words, for the reason that the War Department, as I will 
hereafter show, claims that they were mere State militia or 
“home guards." 

The conr es will be mustered into the service of United States, and 
when called out by competent authority will receive the pay and allowances 
given other troops of the same arm in the volunteer service, 

* * * * * * Lj 


The loyal citizens of East Tennessee are called upon to be active in forming 

themselves into companies, in order that they may be armed with the 1 

possinu delay. 'The Government places arms at their di to be used in 
efense of their homes, and it is hoped they will come forward with prompt- 

ness and do their pare toward securing their several counties from invasion. 
By command of Major-General Burnside. 

LEWIS RICHMOND, 


Assistant Adjutant-General. 
COMPANTES OF NATIONAL GUARDS. 

You will notice that this order calls them the National Guard 
of East Tennessee,” not home guards, not State militia, not county 
guards, but the National Guard of East Tennessee." They were 
called out by the United States directly and not by the State; the 
were organized and officered, armed and equipped, by the Uni 
States, and were in every sense soldiers of the United States. 

In pursuance of that order numerous companies of National 
Guards were organized in East Tennessee. notably the following: 

Five companies in the county of Sevier, commanded respec- 
tively by Capts. Benjamin F. Tipton, Daniel Kelley, Samuel W. 
Randles, Nathaniel M. Baker, and Jacob Tyson. 

Four companies in Blount County, commanded, meine 
— Newton McConnell, Elijah Walker, Hamilton Tipton, 
William Bingham, 
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Ze company in Knox County, commanded by Capt. Gideon S. 


ud company in Union County, commanded by Capt. William 
elby. 
One company in Jefferson County, commanded by Capt. Daniel 
rter. 


Two companies in Cocke County, commanded by Capts. Rus- 
sell Jenkins and Jefferson Denton, respectively. 

Three companies in Scott, Morgan, and Campbell counties, com- 
manded, r tively, by Capts. Dennis Trammell, Wimer Croley, 
and Joseph Newport. These three companies have been recog- 
nized as soldiers, and what I may hereafter say about the non- 
paymentand non-recognition of the National Guards of East Ten- 
nessee does not refer to these three companies. 

These companies were sworn into the service of the United 
States under Burnside's order, as I will presently show. 

Ihavein my hand an original draft of the oath furnished b 
Adige Burnside to be administered to these men. It is as fol- 

ows: 
OATH TAKEN BY THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE OHIO, 
Knozville, Tenn., October 3, 1862. 


Oath to be administered to the National Guard of East Tennessee: 

“All and each of you do solemnly swear (or affirm, as the case may be) that 
you will bear true 3 to the United States of America, and that you 
will serve them honestly and faithfully against all their enemies or opposers 
whatsoever, and observe and obey the orders of the President of the United 
States and the orders of the officers appointed over you according to the 
Rules and Articles for the Government of the Armies of the United States. 
So help you God.” 

That is the oath that these men took. They remained subject 
to the orders of United States officers from their enlistment to 
their disbandment. They fought battle after battle, sometimes 
victorious and sometimes going down in defeat. Many of them 
were killed, many of them were captured; many suffered all the 
horrors of Andersonville prison; and in cupa fe for their espousal 
of the cause of the Union, when the Confederate forces under 
Longstreet came in, the rebel guerrillas and Cherokee Indians from 
the mountains of North Carolina were turned loose upon their 
families, and their property burned or swept away, and their wives 
and children maltreated. 

SERVICES RENDERED BY THE NATIONAL GUARDS. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, with the exception stated, none of these 
men has ever been paid one cent by the Government of the United 
States. Not a dollar has ever gone into theirpockets. They were 
armed by the Government, it is true; they drew ammunition 
from the Government, itis true; but they furnished their own 
clothing, they furnished their own horses, and they furnished their 
own commissaries. I have here the muster rolls of several of those 
companies, with the affidavits of the officers as to the services that 
they rendered. Twoof these affidavits I will, for the information 
of the House, append to my remarks as samples of the services 
rendered by these companies of National Guards. 

These affidavits all show that these companies of National 
Guards were all organized and duly sworn into the service of the 
United States under General Field Order No. 10 just read, that 
they were armed by General Burnside, that they were uuder mili- 
tary order, that they rendered many and valuable services, that 
many of these guards were killed, wounded, and captured, that 
some died in rebel prisons, and that, in short, they had all the 
varying fortunes and vicissitudes of soldiers in time of war, with- 
out, however, ever receiving any of the compensations and allow- 
ances promised them. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what is the excuse that the War Department 
has given why these companies were not paid? General Burnside 
himself, while he was in the Senate of the United States, I am 
told, went to the then Secretary of War and entreated him to 
recognize the National Guards of East Tennessee, telling the Sec- 
retary that he had solemnly pledged these men that they should be 
recognized as United States soldiers, and receive, in the language 
of his general order— 

SA pay andallowances given other troops ot the same arm in the volunteer 


I hold in my hand the letter of the Adjutant-General, dated 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1880, and he gives asa reason why 
these troops should not be paid the following: 

The returns of the Army of the Ohio, in which it is clalmed the companies 
served, make no mention of the force. The companies were — home 


, and as such furnished with arms and ammunition to defend them- 
selves whenever the occasion required 


THE NATIONAL GUARDS DULY AUTHORIZED. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in this very report he gives the general 
field order that I have just referred to, issued by General Burn- 
side, calling them ‘‘ National Guards,” recognizing them as sol- 
diers in ‘‘ the service of the United States,” promising them ‘the 
pay and allowances given other troops in the same arm of the vol- 
unteer service”; and his report also sets forth the orders that were 

iven to these men to go to different places and do various duties. 

his general field order that I have just read is dated September 
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15, 1863, and the document which I will now read is dated Sep- 
tember 25, ten days afterwards. General Burnside called on the 
loyal men of East Tennessee to be active. Well, they were active. 
Tn less than a week over 2,000 men had rallied to his call. On the 
25th of September, 1863, ten days after he had issued his field 
order, he issued this special field order: ; . 
HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE OHIO, 
Knoxville, Tenn., September 25, 1863. 

He had just come to Knoxville, It was the first time it had 

been taken possession of by the Union armies during the rebellion. 


Special Field Orders, HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE OHIO, 
No. 29. } Knoxville, Tenn., September 25, 1868, 
* * * s 


* * * 

6.. Capt. R. C. Crawford will proceed without Seley. to Sevier, Cocke, Greene, 
Hawkins, and Hancock, East Tennessee, and such other places as he may 
deem necessary for the of mustering into the service of the Uni 
States the National Guard of East Tennessee in those counties, and of dis- 
tributing 1,000 stand rifled arms, with accouterments and ammunition. Ca) 
tain 55 has authority to muster in one mustering officer for cant 
county. 

* * * 


* * * * 
By command of Major-General Burnside: 
H. I. GODDARD. 


R. " 
Captain & A. D. C. & A. A. A. G. 

These officers, whose muster rolls I hold in my hand, swear and 
prove oy overwhelming testimony that Capt. R. Clay Crawford 
appeared, had the companies drawn up, swore every man, entered 
their names upon the muster rolls, and put them under milit: 
orders; and from that time on for months these men were as muc 
in the service of the United States of America as any men who 
fought under our flag during the war of the rebellion. 

ese muster rolls show the names of the men killed in battle, 
wounded, and captured, the marches they made, and the battles 
they fought. 

The War Department has said, in a letter dated June 5. 1890, 
addressed to Hon. H. F. Finley, then a member of this House, 
from Kentucky: 

It is proper to remark that the records fail to show any authorization to 
raise these companies was ever given by the War Department; and in the 
absence of any record of their muster into the United States service, the 
members thereof are not entitled to discharges therefrom. 

He says there is no record of any authorization, but I have 
already shown that General Burnside had authorized the forma- 
tion of these companies. It is said, however, that General Burn- 
side had no authority from the War Department. That would be 
a miserable defense for a great Government to set up as an excuse 
for refusing to pay the soldiers who rallied to her defense at her 
call in her hour of danger. But let us see what the record is 
upon that point. Here is a copy of a letter addressed by President 
Lincoln to Andrew Johnson, which is contained in the War Rec- 
ords, Series I, Volume XXX, Part IIT: 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN TO GOVERNOR JOHNSON. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, September 8, 1868—9.30 a. m. 

It must be remembered that Andrew Johnson was appointed by 
President Lincoln brigadier-general, and military governor of the 
State of Tennessee, And I wish to stop right here to say that the 
Soldiers of East Tennessee had none of the advantages of the sol- 
diers of Ohio or Indiana or New York or Pennsylvania or the 
other loyal States. Tennessee had no State organization; we had 
no governor; we had no adjutant-general. Our regiments were 
‘t orphans,” so to speak. They were left to take care of them- 
selves. In your States VARS governor and adjutant-general vig- 
ilantly guarded the welfare of your soldiers. In Tennessee, men 
not only served as soldiers and were killed, wounded, captured, or 
disabled without ever being mustered, but privates served as lieu- 
tenants and captains for months and months before they were 
commissioned, and sometimes without ever being commissioned 
at all. Our Tennessee soldiers were not only ‘‘orphans,” but 
orphans without a guardian, [Laughter.] 

ow listen to this letter: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, September 3, 1863—9.30 a, m. 
Hon. ANDREW JOHNSON, 
Nashville, Tenn.: 


Dispatch of yesterday received. I shall try to find the paper you mention 
and carefully consider it. In the meantime let me ur; t you do your 
utmost to get every man you can, b and white, under arms at the very 
earliest moment to guard roads, bridges, and trains, allowing all the better- 
trained soldiers to go fo to Rosecrans. Of course I mean for you to 
act in cooperation with, and not independently of, the ose d authorities. 

LINCOLN. 


Mr. PICKLER. I suppose they would not have refused men 
then even if they had been in the Confederate service? 

Mr. GIBSON. Notinthose days. The Government was glad 
to get all the men they could. This letter is dated September 8. 
Now I will reada letter dated September 11. It will be found also 
in the War Records, Series I, Volume XXX, Part III. At that 
time Mr. Lincoln had his eye right on East Tennessee. East Ten- 
nessee was dear to his heart. The letter read yesterday by my 
colleague . Brown], of the Chattanooga district of Ten- 
nessee, ad by President Lincoln to General Buell, shows 


how Mr. Lincoln’s heart was yearning for the Union men in East 
Tennessee, who were anxious for the time to come when they 
could show their devotion to their country by battling under its 
flag. pappeus] I will append that letter to my remarks. The 
letter of Mr. Lincoln to Governor Johnson was dated Se ber 
8. On September 11, three days afterwards, General eck, 
then the General-in-Chief of all our armies, wrote the following 


War DEPARTMENT, 

Washington, D. C., September II, 1803. 

Cumberiand Gap: 
Cumberland Gap is the northern gateway to East Tennessee, 
HALLECK TO BURNSLDE. 
Washington, ba September 11, 1368 
ng * -* 1 — 
Major-General BURNSIDE, 
Cumberland Gap: 
* * * * * * * 

The Secretary of War directs that you raise all the volunteers you can in 
East Tennessee. Select the officers, and if not commissioned by Governor 
Johnson, they will be m President. If you have not arms and equip- 
ments at your egraph for them. 

* * 


* * * + 
H. W. HALLECK, General-in-Chief. 

The eral field order of General Burnside read a moment 
ago is dated September 15, four days after this order. It is pre- 
sumed, at least it is my presumption, that as soon as General 
Burnside received this dispatch from General Halleck to raise all 
the volunteers he could in East Tennessee he issued his general 
field order calling upon the loyal men of East Tennessee to form 
themselves in military companies to be known as the National 
Guard of East Tennessee. 

And on September 17, two days after the date of his general 
field he ong No. 10, General Burnside sends this dispatch to General 


BURNSIDE TO HALLECK. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., 
Maj H W September 17, 1853, 
T General in. Chief: 


being issued to troops that are oi e I think we will have no 
diffienlty in 5,000 to 10,000 troops, and therefore beg that 5,000 
stand of Springfield be placed at my l in Cin with equip- 


all good 
men, and are devotedly nbn kac ug 
* Major-General, Commanding. 
Right here a comparison of dates is important and suggestive. 
On September 8, 1863, President Lincoln writes to Military Gov- 
ernor Johnson of Tennessee: 


Do your utmost to got every man you can, black and white, under arms at 
the very earliest moment. 


On September 11, three days afterwards, Gen. H. W. Halleck 
writes to General Burnside, then just entering East Tennessee: 

The Secretary of War directs that you raise all the volunteers you can in 
East Tennessee. 


On September 15, four days after this order, and as soon as he 
could, under the circumstances, no doubt, General Burnside is- 
gued General Field Order No. 10, saying: 

For the better defense of East Tennessee the loyal citizens are hereby in- 
vited and authorized to form themselves into companies, which be 
known as the National Guard“ of East Tennessee. 

And on DE 17, two days thereafter, General Burnside 
tells General Halleck that he is issuing arms to the troops organ- 
izing at Knoxville. 

So anxious was President Lincoln to know how General Burn- 
side was prospering in East Tennessee in raising men that on 
October 17, 1863, he sent this dispatch: 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, D. C., October 17, 1863, 


"Major-General BURNSIDE, KXnozville, Tenn. 


lam tly interested to know how many new troops of all sorts you have 
raised ER Tennessee. Please inform me. 
A. LINCOLN. 


And on the day of its receipt General Burnside sent this answer: 
' KNOXVILLE, October 20, 1863. 
His Excellency ABRAHAM LINCOLN, President: Š 
Pale eir or re err y add A ha Md te eee 
E Ld * * * * * 
A. E. BURNSIDE, Major-General. 
Now, Mr. Speaker. who can doubt, after reading and comparing 
these letters, that General Burnside had authority from the War 
Department, and from President Lincoln himself, to raise these 
5 of National Guards and make them the promises he 


THE BRAVERY AND PATRIOTISM OF THE NATIONAL GUARDS, 
In those days all that the men of East Tennessee wanted was an 
1 to fight under the flag of their country. Remember, 
everything in the shape of a weapon of war had been strained 


out of East Tennessee by the Confederate authorities, and it was 
acrime for any man there to have a weapon in his possession. 
Once fully armed it would have taken 50,000 Confederate troops 
to have held secure possession of that loyal mountain land. And 
after getting arms many were the deeds of heroism performed by 
them; and the published volumes of the War Records show that 
the National Guards of East Tennessee were often in evidence 
when the services of loyal and brave soldiers were in demand, and 
the record they made is one of which we all are justly proud. 
[Applause. ] F 

It was these men who saved General Burnside’s army from 
starvation in the city of Knoxville when besieged by Longstreet, 
They provided him with forage; they supplied him with provi- 
sions; they kept the roads into Knoxville open; they floated down 
the Tennessee River rafts loaded with provisions and forage: they 
swarmed on the flanks of Longstreet’s army, capturing stragglers, 
5 and fighting foragers. deed, it is safe to say 
that it not been for the National Guard of East Tennessee, 
Burnside would have been starved into surrendering, and no one 
can confidently tell what the results of that surrender would have 
been on the issues of the war. And yet to this good day these 
heroic National Guards have never been recognized as soldiers and 
have never received one cent of pay for their services and no pen- 
sions for their sufferin, 

A Itisa e. 

Mr. GIBSON. I hope, Mr. Speaker, that before this Congress 
adjourns it will do justice to these men and will see to it that the 
faith which the Government pengot to them is made good, and 
that ard apes of General Burnside are in all things ratified 
andf ed. Remember, Mr. Speaker, that these men who served 
from two to five months never received a dime of pay. The wives 
and children of those that were killed in battle never received 
either a pension or any other benefits from the Government. 
Those that died in prison at Andersonville have received no en- 
comium, no reward, no y^" ger as soldiers of a Government 
they died to save; they di by their country “ unwept, un- 
honored, and unsung." 1 saan I have here the affidavit of 
Maj. Charles Inman, the officer to whom four of these companies 
were directed to report for duty, giving a full account of their 
services. I will print it as a part of my remarks, 

THE HOME GUARDS. 

Mr. S r, there is another class of men in East Tennessee 
about whom I wish to say something. Before General Burnside 
came the mountain men of East Tennessee organized themselves 
into companies called ** Home Guards.” The principal companies 
that were organized in my district were those commanded by 
Capt. Joshua J. Duncan, Capt. William A. Hembree, Capt. Wayne 
W. Cotton, and Capt. William Hobbins, of Scott County, all 
gallant and patriotic men. These Home Guards” were the 
exact counterparts of those liberty-loving heroes who fought 
under Marion and Sumter in the war of the Revolution. They 
were the exact counterparts of the men who fought under John 
Sevier and Isaac Shelby at the battle of Kings Mountain. They 
were the same sort of men as those who hung upon the flanks of 
Lord Cornwallis and Lord Rawdon in the Cocina in the dark 
days of the Revolutionary war, and finally drove Cornwallis to 
the sea, and enabled Washin, and Lafayette to coop him u 
and capture him and his whole army at Yorktown. AT 

Youall know what was said by Washington himself when he 
read the glorious tidings from the Carolinas, that Major Ferguson 
had been killed and the royal tr under him had been captured 
at Kings Mountain by John Sevier and Isaac Shelby, both from 
what is now East Tennessee. They were North Carolinians at that 
time, because that victory was won before our State was organ- 
ized. It may not be known to all the gentlemen present that the 
men who fought at Kings Mountain were the ancestors of my 
constituents. Col. John Sevier, who commanded one of the East 
Tennessee regiments at Kings Mountain, was the first governor 
of Tennessee; and Col. Isaac Shelby, who commanded another 
East Tennessee regiment in that battle, afterwards removed to 
Kentucky and became its first governor. He is the same Shelby 
who commanded a part of the American forces under General 
Harrison at the battle of the River Thames, where the Dritish 
army was overthrown and that great Indian chieftain Tecumseh 
stricken with the blow that made him bite the dust. 6 

These Home Guards” were of incalculable benefit to the coun- 
try they protected. They not only kept out the Confederate in- . 
yaders, but they did more. And at this point Iam tempted to 
cite an incident illustrating their achievements. A Confederate 
brigade commanded by Col. Crawford Vaughan, composed of 
infantry and cavalry, was sent by the Confederate general com- 
manding in East Tennessee—and I may say, by way of parenthe- 
sis, that it took at least 20,000 Confederate troops for the first two 
f of the war to garrison East Tennessee and rs down the 

oyalists in that section of the country. Col. Crawford Vaughan, 
commanding a brigade of infantry and cavalry, was sent up into 
the mountains of Anderson and Scott counties to destroy the 
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home guards and punish the mountaineers for their loyalty; but 
those home guards bushwhacked him, Th every moun- 
tain top, they filled every rocky crag, they filled every cove, they 
swarmed in every forest, they were upon ev ridge, and they 
sent their bullets down into Vaughan's e from the right 
and from the left, so thickly and with such unerring aim that at 
last his men turned and fled panic-stricken and in dismay, de- 
claring that the mountains were filled with Yankee bushwhackers 
and to stay there was certain death. [Applause.] 
SERVICES OF THE HOME GUARDS. 


These *Home Guards" piloted the Union refugees northward 
from the whole Sonthern country, from northern Georgia, from 
western North Carolina, from eastern Tennessee, up through the 
mountains into Kentucky, where they organized into regiments 
under the «se the Union. Congress voteda pension a few nights 

to Maj. Gen. Joseph A. Cooper. He was from the county of 

pbell, a-county which I now represent and in which I for- 
merly lived. He was the best en of the ideal American 
soldier that the war of the rebellion gave a chance to come to the 
front. He left the plow when a boy and joined our Army in the 
war with Mexico. e marchedas a gallant American soldier from 
Vera Cruz to the halls of the Montezumas. Coming back home, 
he went upon his little farm and resumed the avocations of an 
humble farmer. He was elected to the office of constable of his 
civi! district and served faithfully as became a good citizen. 

When the war of the rebellion broke out he again left his plow. 

thered together a few of his neighbors, bađe his family good- 
Em and went to Kentucky, ing all the way, until the 
reached a place where there was a Union flag flying and a Fed- 
eral officer in command; and there he got authority to go back 
to Tennessee and organize a regiment. He stole through the 
mountains in the night, gath together about 100 men and 
carried them to Kentucky. He opened the way, and the Union 
men of East Tennessee poured out, marching in the night-time 
and hiding in the daytime, in order to reach the rendezvous in 
the State of Kentucky. And in this way was raised the first reg- 
iment of Union soldiers from East Tennessee. This same man, 
Joseph A. r, withont the aid of education, without the aid 
of wealth, without any influential friends or family connections, 
without any assistance but the will of a hero, theheart of a patriot, 
and the soul of a Christian. rose step by es inthe Army until 
as a crowning reward for bravery and skill he was finally mus- 
tered ont as iA Ape major-general in the Army of the United 

. [Applause. 

The Home Guards" kept the roads leading from the South 
into the Union lines in Kentucky open, and thousands were the 
Union refugees they enabled to reach those points in Kentu 
where they could organize themselves into companies and regi- 
ments under the Union flag. Mr. S. „there is one thing that 
I will discuss right here. It is the night of a man to a pension who 
left the Confederate army and joined the Union Army. I had in- 
tended to have spoken of it later on, but will refer to it now. The 
Confederates had their infantry and cavalry stationed in all of 
the mountain passes, up and down all of the valleys of East Ten- 
nessee, their forces numbering at times about 20,000 men. Gen. 
Albert Sidney Johnston has been excused for his failure to hold 
Bowling Green and other points in Kentucky, and for allowing 
the Federals to flank him, by reason of the fact that it took so 
many thousand Confederate soldiers to keep the Unionists of 
East Tennessee overawed, and prevent them from destroying the 
rebel railroad communications through their country. 

7 THE PERSECUTION OF EAST TENNESSEAN& 

Mr. Speaker, these companies of Union refugees that were flee- 
ing through the mountains of East Tennessee to the Union lines 
in Kentucky to escape conscription into the rebel army were being 
3 captured, and were being hung or shot on the spot by 
their Confederate captors; and if any of yon gentlemen ever pass 
through that country you will see the graves of these patriots by 
the roadside, a great many of them, many of which are in neat 
inclosures, painted white, use the people revere the memory 
of those murdered patriots, men who suffered in their country’s 
cause. oe apis And you will inquire what is the meaning 
of those li inclosures, and will be told that there sleep men 
who were murdered by the rebels during the war because they 
loved their country. Plenty of them were hung, hundreds were 
shot, thousands died in prison pens. In those days every man 
was enrolled for conscription; if he did not put in his appearance 
at the county seat on a given day he was considered a deserter; 
and if captured was hung or shot, or thrown into prison. All the 
prominent Union men that were over the military age were ar- 
rested. You remember that Governor Brownlow was put in the 
prison at Knoxville. Hundreds of prominent Unionists were im- 
granos, and many sent to Tuscaloosa, where they died. When 

orace Maynard was elected to Congress the last time, before the 
war became flagrant, he barely escaped capture; and Col. Thomas 
A. R. Nelson, who was elected to Congress from upper East Ten- 


nessee at the same time, while 
was captured by the Confederate forces, put into prison, and actu- 
ally compelled to take the oath of allegiance to the Southern Con- 
federacy in order to save his life. In those days the bullet. the 
halter, or the prison pen was the fate of every man in East Ten- 


ing to get out of the country, 


Duces who was suspected of being hostile to the Southern Con- 
y- : 

But no amount of persecution, not the hangman's rope, nor the 
deadly bullet, nor the prison pen, not exposure to the rigors of 
the weather, not starvation nor disease, not the depressing influ- 
ences of false reports of Union disasters, not the longing for home, 
not distressing tidings of wives or dear kinsmen in sickness or 
want, not all these influences, singly or combined, could shake 
the fidelity of the Union men of East Tennessee tothe flag of their 
fathersand the Constitution of their country. And Ihere and now 
challenge history to produce a sublimer spectacle of unselfish and 
unfailing patriotism than was exhibited by the Union men of East 
Tennessee during the dark days of the war of therebellion. They 
truly were— 

The noblest of that noble ne 


UNION MEN FORCED INTO THE REBEL ARMY. 


It was this class of men, thus forced into the Confederate army 
by fear of death or the prison pen, who, at the first favorable op- 
portunity, deserted from that army and joined the army that 

ought under the flag that they loved so dearly and for the cause 
for which they had struggled so bravely and so long. [Applause.] 
This is the class of men that the gentleman from South Dakota, 
the chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, who repre- 
sents this bill, is anxious to relieve from the odium of having 
served in the Confederate army by placing them upon the same 
footing as other Union soldiers, a footing to which they are clearly 
entitled by every principle of 3 and every impulse of 
sym y and gratitude. [Applause.] 
ve no special anxiety to help any class of men who, while 
voluntarily serving in the Confederate army or while prisoners of 
war to the United States, when they saw the Confederacy tum- 
bling to pieces, ised rom the Union armies. I want to help the 
men who were for into the Confederate army—men who had 
Union hearts, and who left the Confederate army the first chance 
they had. I have introduced a bill for the benefit of these men, 
because scores of my constituents in the last twelve months have 
been dropped from the rolls of the Pension Office because their 
names appear on the Confederate muster rolls, they having been 
conscripts. I received two letters this morning about pensioners 
dropped because the Confederate war records showed that they 
in the Confederate service. 

It may not be known, perhaps, to all of you that these Confed- 
erate army rolls have been very carefully examined and compared 
with our pension rolls, and whenever the same name is found on 
both rolls a b gs pension examiner makes an inquiry into the 
matter, and if it turns out that the pensioner was in the Confeder- 
ate army he is at once drop: from the pension roll. In order 
to cure that defect I have introduced a bill which, as amended, 
reads as follows: 

That section 4716 of the Revised Statutes of the United States shall not be 
so construed as to apply to any person or to the widow, children, or heirs of 
any deceased fener who, having participated in the rebellion, afterwards 
enlisted in either the Army or Navy of the United States andserved therein 
for four or more months prior to April 9, 1565;— ` 

That was the date of the surrender at Appomattox. The bill 
then goes on: 

And that all pensioners who have been dropped from the rolls because of 
such participation, and who come within the purview of thi 
their — — bo restored as of the date te which F 

Now, Mr. Speaker, to get back to the irregular soldiers and to 
the National and Home Guards, what I want is a provision that 
those men who joined regiments and were never mustered, those 
men who were National Guards, and who were Home Guards, shall 
be entitled to pensions. If they are not to get any pay for their 
services, at least let us give them the right to a sion. 
are very few of them left; most of them are in their graves, and 
all will soon be. I have drawn and will at the proper time intro- 
duce this amendment to the pending bill: 

Insert in line 6 of section 17, after the words United States," the follo z 

“And also to include all persons, and their widows, children, and depend- 
ent parents, not regularly enlisted, who, while serving with any military or- 
ganization in the service of the United States, or with any military 
tion authorized by a general in the United States Army, or with any tary 


com organized to repel rebel invaders, during the war of the rebellion, 
. or — a or incurred disabilities in the line of day. or who 
served three or more months in any of such organizations, or was ca 
by the rebels while so serving and confined as prisoners of war for three or 
more months.“ 
PENSIONS FOR THESE SOLDIERS. 

I have several constituents who come within this last class, two 
of whom—Chandler and Gossett—I have already mentioned. A 
third is William Stephenson Smith, for whose benefit I have 
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introduced a bill. He of aye a Union regiment, and before he was 
mustered was engaged in battle, was wounded and left on the 
battlefield by reason of his wounds, and was taken prisoner by 
the Confederates, and kept in Confederate prisons until the close of 
the war, a period of nearly two years. 

He was confined in nearly all the rebel prisons, from Libby to 
Andersonville, and yet for all these untold miseries that man to 
this good day has never received one cent, either as pay or pen- 
sion, and absolutely no recognition from the Government of his 
coun 


try. 

Now,itsohappens that when the war ended there was a pro- 
vision made for some of these men I have been describing, the 
provision made by the act of March 3, 1873, which is as follows: 

Third. Any person not an enlisted soldier in the Army,serving for the 
time being asa member of the militia of any State under orders of an offi- 
cer of the United States, or who volunteered for the time be to serve 
with any regularly o military or naval force of the United States, or 
who otherwise volunteered and rendered service in any engagement with 
rebels or Indians, disabled in consequence of wounds or received in 
the line of duty in such temporary service. But no claim of a State militia- 
man or nonenli „on account of disability from wounds or injury 
received in battle with rebels or Indians, while temporarily rendering serv- 
ice, shall be valid unless prosecuted to a successful issue prior to the 4th 
day of July, 1874. 

It willbe seen that this act only allowed sixteen months not 
only to file the claim but to prosecute it to a successful issue. 
The fact is the passage of that act never was known, until a com- 
paratively recent date, to thousands of men interested in its pro- 
visions. Now, I want to ask the House to pass this amendment 
of mine, which is only that old law slightly broadened, and give 
these men of the classes I have been describing, who rendered as 
good service for the time they did serve asany enlisted men in 
the Army of the United States, that recognition that their serv- 
ices, their patriotism, their fidelity, and their bravery justify at 
the hands of a greatand powerful Government, for whose defense 
they gave their best energies and their heartiest prayers. 

Mr PICKLER. Will the gentleman allow me to suggest that 
this is about the sentiment of a bill that the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions have recommended favorably? 

Mr. GIBSON. Pretty nearly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Tennessee has expired. 

Several MEMBERS. Let his time be extended. 

The SPEAKER pro Mem pe If there be no objection, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee will be given five more minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have various documents, 
which I have not read in full, which I will print as a part of my 
remarks. They all bear on the subjectsI have been discussing. 

Mr. PEARSON. Before the gentleman from Tennessee takes 
his seat I should like to have him correct one observation which 
he made. Ido not mean to disturb him now. I think the gen- 
tleman is not yet finished. : j 

Mr. GIBSON. No; I have not yet quite finished, 


PENSIONERS IN EAST TENNESSEE. 


Mr. Chairman, in order to show the character of the poe that 
Irepresent I have prepared a table showing the number of pen- 
sioners in the loyal States in 1890, by Congressional districts. I 
take the year 1890 for the reason that the last report of pensioners 
by counties made by the Commissioner of Pensions is for that 
ear. Igivein one column the number of 9 in the loyal 
States, in another column the number of Congressional districts, 
and in the third column the average number of pensioners per dis- 
trict. I give the number in the First and Second districts of Ten- 
nessee. e number of pensioners in my district, which is the 
Second, is 2,048. The number in the First district, the one above 
mine, is 2,534; and, Mr. Speaker, the table shows that there are 
more pensioners in the Second Congressional district of Tennessee 
than the average in any of the so-called loyal States, except Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Ohio, Indiana, and Kansas. The aver- 
in the six States I have mentioned is greater than that in my 
trict; but in the other 18 States the average is less than in my 
district, and generally much less. My county of Knox, with less 
than 60,000 population by the census of 1890, had more pensioners 
in it that year than many of the Congressional districts in the so- 
called loyal States, with about 200,000 inhabitants each. 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Speaker, do I understand the gentleman 
tosay that there are quite a considerable number in his district 
who are cut off under the present ruling of the Pension Bureau 
because they were in the Confederate service, and who will be 
reinstated under section 1 of this bill? Have you quite a consid- 
erable number in your district? 

Mr. GIBSON. Oh, yes. - : 

Mr. PEARSON. There are more than 200in my district, which 
adjoins that of the gentleman from Tennessee, in the State of 
North Carolina. 

Mr. PICKLER. I hope some of these gentlemen who are so 
conscientious about this section will take notice of these figures. 
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I understand the gentleman to state that these people are now cut 
off, under the rulings of the Pension Department. 

Mr. GIBSON. ey are being ere or threatened almost 
every day, because of service in the Confederate army, a service 
forced on them at the point of the bayonet, or with the threat of a 
halter, or the prison pen: 

. Mr. PEARSON, They have been dropped, under this Admin- 
istration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. PEARSON. Before the gentleman takes bis seat— 

„ pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 

ired, 
r. CROWTHER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be allowed to continue until he has completed his remarks. 

Mr. PEARSON. I hope there will be no objection, because 
there x one statement of history that I want the gentleman to 
correct. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Unanimous consent is asked that 
the gentleman be allowed to proceed until he completes his re- 
marks, Isthere objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEARSON. Isimply desire to ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee if he is not in error in saying that the battle at King’s 
Mountain was fought on the American side entirely by men from 
other States than from North Carolina? 

Mr. GIBSON. There was a regiment from Virginia and a com- 
pany from South Carolina and several companies from North Car- 
olina, from your side of the mountains. 

Mr. PE ON. And some from your side, or the Tennessee 
side of the mountains? 

Mr. GIBSON. Yes; a majority of the men who fought that 
battle were from my side of the mountains; and the sword that 
De Peyster surrendered when he lowered his flag after Ferguson’s 
death is now among the trophies of the State of Tennessee, and 
on deposit in her capitol. 

Mr. PEARSON, Asa North Carolinian I could not permit that 
statement to go unchallenged, because I will say, as a matter of 
fact, that my own great-grandfather was there, Joseph Williams, 
of Surry, and if the gentleman will stop on his way home at my 
house, where I shall be glad to see him, T will show him a piece of 
porcelain that was captured by North Carolinians from Ferguson, 
and it is the most valuable property in our family. I hope that 
in the gentleman’s very valuable historical remarks he will not 
undertake toinclude an error of that sort, because the Williamses, 
and the McDowells, and the Gwyns, and the Lenoirs, and the 
Carsons all took part in that battle, and their descendants are 
proud and jealous of the fame of those heroes. 


UNION SOLDIERS FROM EAST TENNESSEE. 


Mr. GIBSON. "There were many North Carolinians from your 
side of the mountains in the battle of Kings Mountain, and all of 
them patriots and heroes, and the fame they won there will live 
while the history of our country is remembered. We were all 
North Carolinians then, and the glory of one is the glory of all. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say there were thousands of 
Union soldiers from East Tennessee who are credited to Ken- 
tucky. They went over and joined Kentucky regiments. Some 
went farther and joined Ohio regiments, some joined Indiana 
regiments, and some joined regiments of other States. They 
refugeed from East Tennessee, but returned after the war was 
over. That is the reason why the number of pensioners now in 
East Tennessee seems to be excessive in vd i res to the number 
of troops that East Tennessee furnished according to the records 
found in the Adjutant-General’s Office. It is safe to say that East 
Tennessee, first and last, put over 40,000 men into the Union 
Army, and all of them heroes and patriots, men who would rather 
have died in battle under the flag of the Union than lived in peace 
under the Confederate banner, 

I wish to call the attention of the House toanother fact. Union 
soldiers from the Sonth, and especially those from East Tennessee, 
when made 3 of war were treated with far more cruelty 
by their rebel captors than were the soldiers of the North. Not 
only were the Union soldiers from East Tennessee while in rebel 
prisons fed on food no honest man would give a dog, but they were 
not given half enough of even that sort to keep a dog alive. And 
what is worse still, if there can be anything worse than starvation 
and insult combined, many East Tennessee Union soldiers were 
hung in prison by their rebel captors on the pretense that they 
were spies, or deserters, or fugitives from conscription, or bridge 
burners. The sword of Damocles hung over the head of every 
man from East Tennessee as long as he was in a rebel prison, and 
so well was this known that every effort was made by an East Ten- 
nessee Unionist when captured to conceal the fact that he was an 
East Tennessean. 

Among the 60 Union regiments mentioned in Fox's book on 
Regimental Losses in the Civil War as sustaining the heaviest 


The time of the gentleman from 
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losses by deaths in Confederate prisons, 9, or over one-seventh, 
were from the South, 4 of the 9 being from Tennessee. I will 
give Fox's data as to Tennessee: 


nde ., ̃ «ð . metnes PUR mE rein mai 70 
Sixth Tennessee Cavalry ........................... R 78 
Seventh Tennessee Cavalry e — 


Second Tennessee Infantry 


LOSSES OF EAST TENNESSEE SOLDIERS. 

'The Second Tennessee Infantry lost by death in rebel prisons 
160 more men than any regiment from any other State, North or 
Sonth. Morethan twice as many Tennesseans died in Confeder- 
ate prisons out of every huudred prisoners than did the soldiers 
of any Northern State; and an examination of the prison records 
shows that the percentage of prison deaths was far greater among 
the Southern Union soldiers than among those from the North. 

These statistics only corroborate the well-known fact that the 
Union soldiers from the South were subjected to special persecu- 
tion and were made the victims of a (up deer vengeance when- 
ever they were so unfortunate as to fall into the hands of the Con- 
federate authorities. Loyalty to the Union was deemed disloyalty 
to the Confederacy, and what the Southern Union men considered 
to be patriotism the Confederates branded as treason. Devotion 
to the Stars and Stripes was punished as desertion of the South; 
and the patriotic Southern heroes who joined the armies of the 
United States were stigmatized as Lincolnites” and *'rene- 
gades," and hounded with a hate that pursued them to their graves. 

Mr. Fox, in his book, also shows that more ‘Tennessee troops died 
inthe Army in proportion to numbers than did the troops from any 
other State of the Union, more than 25 out of every 100 having 
given up their lives for the cause of their country. 

The fact is beyond successful dispute that no portion of the 
United States was more loyal to the Union during the war of'the 
rebellion than East Tennessee, and no section of the country suf- 
fered so much for its loyalty; and never in the history of wars and 
revolutions did any people come out of the Pu furnace of trial 
with brighter garments and more glory than did the loyal men of 
East Tennessee out of the fierce furnace of persecution that flamed 
and roared abont them from the moment the first gun was fired 
on Fort Sumter to the moment the last gun was surrendered at 
Appomattox. Not truer is the needle to the north. not truer the 
bridegroom to the bride, not truer the Christian to the cross, than 
were the mountain men of East Tennessee to the flag of their 
fathers and the cause of their country, and that. too, while the 
black clouds of a fratricidal war were rolling their thunders and 
darting their lightnings upon their defenseless heads. 

East Tennessee! East Tennessee! 
Land of the mountain, rock, and glen, 
Of lovely maids and loyal men; 
Earth's fairest and most favored spot, 
Oh, who that knows thee loves thee not, 
Thou Paradise of Liberty? 

And right here I want to say à word about many of the men 
who are marked ''deserters" on the rolls of the East Tennessee 
regiments. Very few of these men were deserters in the popular 
meaning of that hateful word. Very few of them ever fled from 
the face of the enemy. Very few of them ever turned their backs 
upon their in the hour of danger or in the day of battle. 

ery few of them ever lost faith in the cause of the Union or 
doubted the final Hp of our flag. Very few, if any of them, 
ever turned traitor and fled to the camps of the Confederacy. 
Nearly all of these men who are marked “deserters” were allowed 
by their officers to go home because of disease or wounds incurred 
in the service, or because their wives were sick or their families in 
distress, and were unable to return because of their own disability 
or because they had not the heart to leave a dying wife or a starv- 
ing family. The dreadful alternative was often presented them 
of returning to their regiments and deserting their suffering wives 
and children or staying away from their regiments and taking 
care of their distressed families; and whatever their crime in the 
sight of the God of War,I feel sure they will never be condemned 
by the God of Peace. 

POLITICS OF THE SECOND DISTRICT OF TENNESSEE. 

Now, not for the purpose of introducing politics in this discus- 
sion, but for the purpose of showing the loyalty of the section of 
country from which I come, I have in my hand the Republican 
vote and the Democratic vote of the Second district of Tennessee 
in the race for governor in 1894, by counties (which 1 will append 
to my remarks), showing that in the last election the vote in my 
district for H. Clay Evans, the Republican candidate for gov- 
ernor, was 22,744, while the vote for Peter Turney, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, was only 7,788 [applause] „making a Republican 
majority of 14,956, and that on a light vote. Really our Repub- 


lican majority there isabout 17,000. But I want to say this about 
the 7,000 Democrats that are there: A very large proportion of 
them were good Union men, and a great many of them were in 


the Union Army; and if it were not for the presence of the 22,000 
Republicans most of those 7,000 Democrats would make very good 
Republicans themselves. [Laughter.] They are only Democrats 
because they want to be in opposition to somebody, and there are 
so few real Bourbon Democrats there that we Republicans loan 
them a few thousand so we may have somebody to fight when an 
election comes round. [Laughter.] Mostof the Democrats in my 
district would make good Republicans in almost any other State. 

Now, in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I have made these remarks for 
the purpose of acquainting this House and acquainting the regat 
with the character of the people among whom I live, to the en 
that when their claims are presented and their merits are consid- 
ered, something like an adequate measure of justice may be done 
them, and that their appeals may be heeded, whether it be for 
pensions or for recognition as soldiers or for pay for the thousands 
of dollars' worth of their property which was used in feeding and 
caring for the Union troops during the war; that these claimants 
and their claims may receive at the hands of a Republican House 
that consideration which they have so long demanded and which 
they so justly deserve, but which down to this good day has never 
yet been fully bestowed. [Applause.] x 

The papers I have alluded to are the following, which I make a 
part of my remarks: 

LINCOLN AND EAST TENNESSEE. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, January 6, 1862. 

My DEAR Sin; Your dispatch of yesterday has been received, and it dis- 
appoints and distresses me. * * * My distress is that our friends in East 

nnessee are being hanged and driven to despair, and even now I fear are 
thinking of taking rebel arms for the sake of personal protection. In this we 
lose the most valuable stake we have in the South. My tch to which 
yours is an answer was sent with the knowledge of Senator Johnson and Rep- 
resentative Maynard, of East Tennessee, and they will be upon me to know 
the answer, which I can not safelyshow them. They would — possibly 
resign to go and save their families somehow or die with them. 


not intend this to be an order in any sense, but merely, as intimated 
before, to show you the grounds of my anxiety. 


Yours, very truly, A. LINCOLN. 
Brigadier-General BUELL. 
BURNSIDE'S FIELD ORDER CALLING OUT THE NATIONAL GUARD OF BAST 
TENNESSEE. 
General Field Orders HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE ORIO, 
No. 10. September 15, 1863. 


For the better defense of East Tennessee, the loyal citizens are hereby in- 
vited and authorized to form themselvesinto companies which will be known 
as the National Guard" of East Tennessee, 

The 8 organization will be as follows: 

One cap . 1 first lieutenant, 1 second lieutenant, 1 first sergeant, 4 ser- 
geants, 8 corporals, 2 musicians, 1 wagoner, and 64 privates minimum, 82 
privates maximum. 

The companies will select their own officers, and as soon as the o; ization 
is complete, either the captain or some other responsible officer will report at 
these headquarters with a roll of the company, when arms, ammunition, and 
necessary equipments will be issued. 

The companies will be mustered into the service of the United States when 
called out by competent authority and will ered ed and allowances given 
other troops of the same arm in the volunteer service. 

So soon as the term for which their services are actually uired exp; 
they will be ordered to their homes, retaining, however, their arms an 


uipments. 
de organization of the companies of the National Guard" of East Ten- 
nessee into regiments, and the appointment of field officers will be made at 
the proper time from these headquarters. 

The loyal citizens of East Tennessee are called upon to be active in form- 
ing themselves into companies in order that they may be armed with the 
least possible delay. 

The Government places arms at their disposal to be used in defense of 
their homes, and it isto be hoped that they will come forward with prompt- 
ness and do their part toward securing their several counties from invasion. 

By command of or-General Burnside. 

LEWIS RICHMOND, 


Assistant Adjutant-General. 
ARMS ISSUED TO THE NATIONAL GUARDS. 


Following also are copies of record entries of letters relating to 
the force sent from the headquarters of the Army of the Ohio 
and district of East Tennessee: 

HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE OHIO, 
Knoxville, Tenn., September 17, 1863. 
COLONEL: The commanding general authorizes you to issue all arms that 
ou AY deem proper to "Home Guards" on your being satisfled of their 
oyalty. 


ou can issue them from the arms issued at the Gap. 
Inclosed is the general order creating a National Sarg. You will please 
report when any companies are organized under its provisions. 
og ya LO perd remain in as command at the Gap. 
am, Colonel, very respec à 
Y LEWIS RICHMOND, 


Assistant Adjutant-General. 
Col. W. C. LEMERT, Ed » 
Commanding at Cumberland Gap. 


CAPTAIN WALKER'S BLOUNT COUNTY COMPANY ARMED. 


Special Field 1 HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE OHIO, 
No. 24, September 17, 1888. 
* * * = 


* * * 

12. The following issues of ordnance stores by Mr. C. E. Mallam, in charge 
of ordnance train, Epon the verbal instructions of the commanding general 
are hereby approved. 

* * * + * * * 
September 16.—To Capt. E. Walker [National Guards, Blount County], 100 
muskets with accouterments and 10) rounds of ammunition per gun. 
By command of Major-General Burnside: 

H. I. GODDARD, 


R. 
Capt. and A. D. C. and A. A. A. G. 
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This Blount County company of National Guards was armed 
the day after Field Order No. 10 was issued, and this by the verbal 
orders of General Burnside, 


CAPTAIN TIPTON'8 SEVIER COUNTY COMPANY CALLED OUT. 


Special Field Orders HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE OHIO, 
No. 21. } Knoxville, Tenn., September 22, 1883, 
6. Capt. B. F. Tipton's Company of the National Guard of East Tennessee, 


Sevier County, Tenn., is hereby called into the service of the United States 
for ten days from this date for the purpose of guarding the ordnance stores 
at Sevierville. They will provide their own su , Which will be com- 
muted for at the Government valuation of rations. 

By command of Major-General Burnside. 

R. H. I. GODDARD. 
Captain and A. D. C. and A. A. A. G. 

This order shows that their subsistence was to be commuted 

for, which has never been done. 


CAPTAIN M'CONNELL'S BLOUNT COUNTY COMPANY ARMED. 


Special Field Orders HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE OHIO, 
No. 28. } September 23, 1863. 
* * * * 


* * * 
8. Lieutenant Williams, post ordnance officer, Knoxville, Tenn., will issue 
8 Newton McConnell, of Blount County, for the use of the National 
of East Tennessee, 100 stand rifled arms and accouterments complete, 
with 100 rounds ammunition per musket. 
* * * 


* * * * 
By command of Major-General Burnside. 7 
R. H. I. GODDARD. 
Captain and A. D. C. and A. A. A. G. 


CAPT. DANIEL CARTER'S JEFFERSON COUNTY COMPANY RECOGNIZED. 

The ** Letters Received” book kept at the headquarters of the 
Army of the Ohio contains the following entry of aletter received, 
the original of which has not been found on file: 


5 EE OCTOBER 15, 1863. 
CARTER, DANIEL, n. 
" JEFFERSON, TENN., October 10, 1863, 


Transmits issue of election of officers in company of “Home Guards." 
Gives names of officers elected and names of mem! of the company. 
This official entry shows a literal compliance with Field Order 
No. 10 on the part of Captain Carter in transmitting the muster 
roll of his company to headquarters. 
8; Field Order ADQUAR' ARMY OF THE OHIO, 
pecin o. 49. } gs iens October 15, 1863. 
8. Capt. Daniel Carter, commanding Company A, National Guard of East 


Tennessee, Jefferson County. is here T to swear into the service 
of the United states such men as may be recruited for his company. 
* * * 


c * * + 
By command of Major-General Burnside. 
EDWARD M. NEILL, 
Major and Assistant Adjutant-General. 


The Special Field Order No. 29, dated September 25, 1863, 
directing Capt. R. C. Crawford to muster into the service of the 
United States the National Guards, and the oath administered, 
will be found in the body of the speech. 

CAPTAIN TIPTON'8 SEVIER COUNTY COMPANY AGAIN RECOGNIZED. 
r | HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF AER DETO 
* * * * * * * 


9. Capt. W. H. Ha chief of ordnance, ent of Ohio, will issue to 
Tipton, of the National Guard of East Te im Blount County, 
one hundred and thirty (130) rounds of ammunition each. 
* * * * * * * 


By command of Major-General Burnside. Ze x 
r: Major and Assistant Adjutant-General, 
On September 22, 1863, this company was called out for ten 
days. See order above. 
THE NATIONAL GUARDS OF COCKE AND SEVIER COUNTIES CALLED OUT. 


pecial Field Orders HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE OHIO. 
" No. 88. } November 25, 1863. 


* * * * * * * 
4. The National Guard of Cocke County are hereby called into active ser- 
They will Tto Major Randolph. 
re le 
5. The National Guard of Sevier County are hereby called into active ser- 
vice for thirty days. 
They will report to Major Inman, at Sevierville. 
* LÀ * * * * * 
By command of Major-General Burnside. 


EDWARD M. NEILL, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, 


CAPTAIN CARTER'S JEFFERSON COUNTY COMPANY FURTHER ARMED. 
Special Field Orders HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE OHIO. 
No- 74. I November 9, 1865. 
11. Lieutenant Williams, post ordnance officer, will issue to Capt. Daniel Car- 


ter, for the further equipment of Com A, of the National Guard of East 
Tenne pE eeng County. thirty (0) P rtaketa and accouterments, with 


essee, 

fifty (50) rounds of ammunition per m et. ie Quartermaster's 

Fa whi furnish transportation for the above by railroad to Newmarket. 
*. * * + * * * 


By command of Major-General Burnside, 


EDWARD M. NEILL, uk 
Assistant Adjutant- 
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THE SCOTT, MORGAN, AND CAMPBELL COUNTY COMPANIES CALLED OUT. 


Special Field Orders HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE ORIO, 
No. 90. November 27, 1863. 


me ed D" Guard of agri e in -- cam Den M, 8888 
€ stivo service for thirty and will repor ptain 
Reynolds, at Kingston, Tenn. vis p 

* * * * 


EDWARD M. NEILL, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, 
Three of the companies of National Guards of Scott, Morgan, 
and Campbell counties are alleged to have been paid for three 
months. The companies admit payment for two months. These 
three companies are also under the pension laws and are the three 
companies excepted in the body of the speech. 


CAPTAIN KELLEY’S SEVIER COUNTY COMPANY RECOGNIZED. 


Special Field Orders | HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE OHIO, 

No. 96. f December 4, 1888. 
* * + * * * * 
5. Lieut. R. Williams, post ordnance officer, will turn over to Capt. Daniel 
uenit National Guard, 75 stand arms and accouterments, with 40 rounds of 


* * * 
By command of Major-General Burnside. 


ammunition per gun. 
* LÀ $ * * * * * 
This order to cover issues of October 16, 1863, and 31, respectively. 
* * * e * * » 
By command of Major-General Burnside. 
EDWARD M. NEILL, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


FOUR COMPANTES OF NATIONAL GUARDS ORDERED TO BE PAID. 


Special Field Orders HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE OHIO. 
No. 102. } December 10, 1862, 
* * * * * * * 
8. Major McDowell, chief paymaster, will designate a aster to pro- 
y: re East DORIA. to pay off the four E National 


ceed to 
Guard who were called into service for sixty Gays by oi from these 
headquarters. The officer to be in Clinton on the 14th 

* * EN * 


* * ^ 
By command Major-General Burnside. 
EDWARD M. NEILL, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, 
n, and Campbell, com- 
manded, shag pie by Capts. Dennis mell, Wimer Croley, 
and Joseph Newport, were paid under thisorder. Which was the 
fourth company ordered to be paid does not appear; and the order 
calling out these four companies seems to be missing. 


CAPTAIN RANDAL'S SEVIER COUNTY COMPANY ORDERED OUT FOR SIXTY 
* DAYS. 


The three companies from Scott, Mor 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF OHIO, 


al Field Orders } 
December 22, 1863. 


0. lit. Extract. 
+ $ * * * * * 

12. Capt. S. W. Randal commanding company of “Home Guards" sta- 
tioned about Sevierville. being ordered ont General Burnside for thirty 
days, is hereby ordered to remain in the service for service for thirty daya 
from the expiration of that time. 

* * * * 


* * * 
By command of Major-General Foster. 
Major and A. D. €. > 


CAPT. GIDEON s. WHITE'S KNOX COUNTY COMPANY RECOGNIZED. 


HEADQUARTERS, DISTRICT or East TENNESSEE AND 
FOURTH DIVISION TWENTY-THIRD ARMY CORPS, 
Knoxville, Tenn., January 30, 1868. 


LIEUTENANT: In accordance with Special Orders No. 202, series of 1864, from 
Department of the Ohio, you will please issue to Gideon S. White, captain of 
Home Guards in Knox Coe third civil district. the following ammunition 
for the use of his company: rounds Spencer rifle ammunition, 400 rounds 
Burnside carbine ammunition, 240 rounds Gallagher carbine ammunition, 240 
rounds Colt's revolving rifle ammunition, 330 rcunds Austrian ammuni- 

800 rounds Enfleld rifle ammunition. 


v. respectfully, your obedient servant, 
"T me DAVIS TILLSON, 


Brig. Gen., U. 8. Vols., Commanding District and Division, 


Lieut. Ep. G. Facrer, 
Depot Ordnance Officer. 


HEADQUARTERS, DISTRICT or EAST TENNESSEE AND 
OURTH DIVISION, TWENTY-THIRD ARMY CORPS, 
Knoxville, Tenn., February 10, 1865. 
COLONEL: The eral commanding directs that you order two commis. 
sioned officers and 50 enlisted men from detachment of Second Ohio Volun- 
teer Heavy Artillery, now at Strawberry Plains, provided with 60 rounds of 
ammunition and three days’ rations per man, to proceed to Blain's Cross- 
Roads, so as to be at Set piane by 3 o'clock p. m. on Saturday, February 16, 


to ate with Capt. te, of the Home Guards, in an ex tion 
after bushwhackers. 
Most respectf 


ully, your obedient servani 
T W. W DEANE, Capt. and A. A. G. 


Col. C. G. GIBSON, 
Commanding Second Brigade, Fourth Division, 
Twenty-third Army Corps. 


HEADQUARTERS, DISTRICT OF East TENNESSEE, 
Knozville, Tenn., April 11, 1865. 
LIEUTENANT: In compliance with Special Orders No. 202, Department of 
the Ohio, series of 184, you are directed to issue to Capt. G. S. te, com- 
manding Home Guards Knox County, Tenn., the following ammunition: 
280 Spencer rifle cartridges; 600 Burnside carbine cartridges; 240 Colts 
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lying rifle cartridges; 1,500 Enfield rifle cartridges, caliber .56; 1,500 cart- 
Hares, caliber St: 160 Ballard carbine cartridges. ; 
By command of jor-General Stoneman: 


Ina 45 K. C., rex ege T G. 
Lieut. E. G. ; 


FRouET, 
Commanding Ordnance Depot, TRE Tenn. 


THE GUARDS RECOGNIZED IN JULY, 1884. 


Special 82 HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE OHIO, 
No. 309. Knoxville, Tenn., July 23, 1864. 
2. The ordnance d ve Knoxville, Tenn., will issue ammunition to 
Home Guards in the riet of Tennessee u nip gh a hg the approval or request 
of Brig. Gen. J. Ammen, Fourth Division, Twenty-third Army 


* » * * * * * 


By commend of Major-General Schofield: 
R. MORROW, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, 
This order says Home" Guards; but on comparison of the vari- 
ous orders above given it will be seen that the National Guards 
are sometimes designated Home Guards.” It will be noted that 
this order recognizes the guards as still subject to orders ten 
months after they were first called out. 
ARMY REGULATIONS APPLICABLE TO THE NATIONAL GUARDS. 
Revised United States Army Regulations, 1863, page 482, sec- 
tion 1672, read as follows: 


If, as has sometimes npe d militia, at the end of a term of service, shall, 
from the want of a 9 cer, rse orreturn home without being 
regularly mustered out, and if, with a view to payment, a muster after- 
wards be ordered by com penus authority, the officer sent for the purpose 
shall carefully oed all the facts affecting pay, by the oath of one or more 
of tho officers belonging to such militia, in order that full justice may be 


This was the military law when the National Guards were mus- 
tered and when disbanded, and it admirably provides for just such 
emergencies as exist in the case of these guards. 'The Guards 
were never formall Uy disbanded, but remained subject to orders 
until the war end 

THE NATIONAL GUARDS IN THE WAR RECORDS. 

There are many references to the National Guards in the pub- 
lished volumes of the War Records, sometimes miscalling them 
home These records show that whenever the fed- 
erates appeared in the neighborhood of Knoxville they were sure 
to be confronted by companies of the National Guards. When- 
ever forage was to be had, roads to be get trains to be es- 
corted, scouting to be done, bushwhackers and guerrillas to be 
dispersed, spies to be ee ee stragglers to be picked up, and 
reconnoitering to be done, Nati Guards of East Tennes- 
see were always called on and always ready, and always did the 
work to the satisfaction of their superiors and with credit to 
themselves. 

The follo 
panies of the 
ment by their 
Services rendered 


affidavits from the muster-out rolls of two com- 

National Guards, forwarded to the War t- 

d de captains, are given as samples of the 
these Guards: 


CAPTAIN KANDLES'S COMPANY. 


BTATE OF TENNESSEE, County of Sevier, ss: 
On this the 27th ae vp Be March, 1878, came Samuel W. Randles, who, being dul 


history 
States Pere Apune ADO BAYN 1 and BAYS, e he is a citizen of Sevier Coun 
"Tenn. address Trundl 


. 10. dated head TS 

EO point dee iox ville, Tenn. ber 15, 1863," as iseued by Maj. Gen. 
A. E. Burnside, commanding, and ino ence to orders from the honorable 
3 aiie of War, Washin D. C.; thataffiant, as captain, together with the 
officers, noncommission A ipid rick sek nd bionda names appear on this 
roll, were organized at T'rundles oads, Sevier County, Tu on the 1st 


dles County, Tenn., on the 25th day of N ovember, 
1903. by R. Clay Crawford, t-colonel of the Tennessee 
Regiment of Light Artillery. at which time a 323 or memorandum roll was 
furnished said mustering officer, who then instructed afiiant to make out a 
complete muster roll of pa company, in ar official form, snd nthe War 
same to at Knoxville, Tenn., in order t he might flle it with 
Department, ye which orders or instructions affiant carried out hr making 
a complete and f. muster rollof said company and taking an 
ing the same to said Crawford at Knox ville, Tenn., within a period of two or 
=o ene FT of muster of said troops at Trundles Crossroads, Tenn., 
ovem 
Affiant further states that after he and this company of which he was 
captain was mustered into the United States service at Trundles 
M above stated, on the 28th of November, 1 
Inman, deputy provost-marshal, office at Se ille, a 
peny and act as guard in taking a lot of United sce be pe cai hogs 


ox ville, Term., and which orders were duly beyed, ps a 
pen ot his Pon A acted as in another lot at pe ce time 
: 3 Tenn. ffiant furt tes that during the term of theirserv- 

ice his com 


acted as guard to United States foraging wagons and par- 
ties sent ou into the country for 155 € use of the main arm bes 


y stationed 
at Knoxville, Tenn.; that his com tected the fora in ti the counties 
x Sevier and Blount from destru ton Uy t purs rebels until the Federal forces 

of Burnside's army at Knoxville, Tenn., could gather up the same, etc.; that 
p ds sent the scout in order to ea i the various forage wagon 
etc., from they were ordered regularly 


danger. and 
eral Burnside and said Inman, which they € tat 
most important character to the protection 


of the country lying on the east 


and southeast of Knoxville, Tenn., where the main 
they protected the fo: thereof, which 
around Knoxville and 


turned 
S This was.about the latter part of December, 1863. t states 
service and perde em eme iic one E. 


A. Dodd, the Texas and rebel spy, who was tary court- 
martial, f a 55 und hung at Knox ä die fuis Peli 
he MK tha ham was found unable to do se and was sent 


Tenn. by the rebels, and died in Andersonville A ia, 1804; that 
Shelly left and went to Third Tennessee val ; that George W. 
toner wassent home 


— old, — went home and did no service; that Geo; 
abont 1st of Decem , 1863, on account that he coul 
Affiant states that he received 75 United States muskets from General Burn- 
side, together with ammunition which they drew at the date of enrollment of 
this company for use of same; that affiant came up from Knoxville to 
Crossroads with said arms or muskets and ammunition, and which was 
Captain Pike, accompanied by about 80 or 90 United States 
Burnsi: one l of the 


this to 
en their inom pa , commutation for qup ne for 
„ — to wit, from Ist mu (inte of en- 
1804, date cas service rendered; that 
ng on this roll are stated correctly; that all dates 
and remarks ecd cca to t eee "s history and service performed by said 
e to do at this time, all of Which 


and eq said once Sor 
the Cat CA vol the . redis Ai &rby orders to Gen- 
eral Burnside direct and by him to afflant; t no pay or other allowance has 
ever been received for the service in question or yr Lone part Ba eic but pays 
still due to each of the officers, noncommission privates 
EL W. RANDLES, 


on this roll. 
SAMU. 
Late Captain East Tennessee National Home 


Guards, 
United States Volunteers. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th uy rere rege 1878, det age 0 
Samuel W. ep - captain East Tennessee 


fully understood the above. Iam not interested. 
[SEAL.] WILLIAM FO 
County Court Clerk. 
INDORSEMENTS ON CAPTAIN RANDLES'S MUSTER-OUT ROLL. 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, County of Sevier, ss: 
On this the 2d day of apei; be came Adam Creswell,and states on oath 


that he is the identical Adam Creswell who serve as first lieutenant in Capt. 
Samuel W. Randle’s 1 of East Tennessee National Guard, war of 
rebellion, and that this contains a correct and true list of said com: pany, 
and that the history, service, and facts set forth in Capt. Samuel W. Randle's 
affidavit on the other side d this roll is correct in its statements, or as near 
so a$ can be made at this time. 

ADAM CRESWEL 


First 8 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this the 2d 1 55 of April, rere by Adam 
Creswell, who understands the contents of this roll. I am not in 


WLER, 
County Court Clerk. 

General Field ardet HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE OHIO, 
No. 25. Knoxville, Tenn., November 4, 1863. 


The members of the National Guard of East Tennessee are authorized to 
arrest any soldiers they may find 1 about the country without 
proper papers. and also such ci ave known. 40 have been BE ic tos 
acts of oppression and cruelty t to 0 Union inel. and T any 
characters who marao be able to give a satisfactory account of riesci rd 

Such prisoners w handed over without delay to the nearest provost- 

or military commander, together with a statement of the cir- 
cumstances under which they were arrested. Charges, substantiated by full 


M scs M in all cases " . y the delivery of prisoners. 
command of Major-Genera — de. 
LEWIS RICHMOND, A. A. G. 
Official. : Pies hear 
Assistant Adjutant-General, 


Bowmans Ferry, Knox County, TENN., November 20, 1863. 
Capt. S. W. RANDLES, OR WHOEVER IS IN COMMAND OF NATIONAL GUARDS: 


You are ö to bring all your effective men and at 
once to me at t ther with all their arms and equipments. t 
your men as eei, as 

G. W. DOUGHTY, 


Captain Commanding Seventeenth Tennessee Cavalry. 
P. 8.—Iam ended the post commander to take command of all this 
tion of country, and . on 
KNOXYILLE, November 26, 1563. 
Sin: I want you to meet me with your company this side of this place. I 


will have a of arms on the road. I want you to send one of your men 
lo RAMS = y and tell him to come with his men to Sevierville as quick 
as he can 
Yours, in haste, CHARLES INMAN, 
Deputy Provost-Marshal. 


Capt. S. RANDLES. 


CAPTAIN TIPTON'S COMPANY. 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, pep 5 -€ 


On this the 3d da e he military ors ton, who being 
Lat sworn win te relation t The Lek er pat 
history of t ET Y United 
States Volun: a and says at. 3 de d a so Nation of Se 
o "T'enn., ad. Sevie: Tenn., and the identical P BF F. on 3 
ES the lato war of rebellion: 
ome unteers, e oaia re 
Gat TA toon Geld comping TAA order eg ii 
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" as issued . Ge! 


of the Ohio, Knoxville, Tenn., September 15, 1 Maj n. A. 
E. Burnsid ers from the honorable Sec- 


„and in obedience to o 
D. C.; that affian 


Artillery. Affiant states that he with this company were orde to 
protect the country east of Knoxville, Tenn, from the invasions of the 


rebels, mostly the county of Sevier, upon which the main Army, stationed at 
Knoxville, Tenn., was to a great extent dependent for fo; and supplies. 
Affiant states that by virtue of ‘ial field orders No. 27, dated ‘* Head- 


uarters Army of the Ohio, in the field, September 22, 1863," this afflant and 

company were ordered on active duty in Sevier County, Tenn., to aid in 

rotec' the country from the invasions of the rebel forces, to guard the 

in the county of Sevier, and aid in getting the same to the main Army 

, Tenn., and in the DIM of which the company was ex- 
n 


posed to td rof the hands of the rebel army that moved 
around Knoxville, Tenn. ‘Again on the 4th day of November, 1583, General 
Field Orders No. 25, issued ordering the East Tennessee National Guards to 


arrest any soldiers found straggling about the country without proper papers, 
and also rebel citizens known to have been guilty of oppression and cruelty 
toward Union men, or any suspicious characters who were unable to give a 
satisfactory account of themselves and turn the same over to the n. ro- 
vost-marshal, These orders were signed by Lewis Richmond, assistant u- 
tant-general, and by command of Major-General Burnside, the term 
of service of this company about 200 prisoners were turned over to custody 
of General Burnside at Knoxville, Tenn. Again, on the 27th of November, 
1863, affiant and his said company were ordered to remain on duty, which 

of Fe 1884. Said — — sent 

the Smoky Mountains, near North Carolina 
Was then sent with Fifteenth Penns: Amo 

iver 


eadquarters, 
Shady Grove, near Dandridge, Tenn., to 
lonel Palmer, colonel Fifteenth Pennsylvania 


, ete., where affiant and this 
company remain mber, 1863, when they were attacked by 
Thomas's North Carolina Rebel ion and repulsed with the loss of Jonathan 
Mize and John Parrott killed, and James D. Serratt and Andrew Ward cap- 
tured and who died in rebel prison; and on or about 23th January, 1854, they 
fell back to Maryville, Tenn., as Longstreet advanced, and at which place 


they drew one or two days' rations from General Willick. They were then 
sent to Louisville and Kingston, Tenn., on a scout, and returned to Sevier- 
vile about the 21st of February, 2 9» lar pay as allowed 


was com- 


com 

due fo: 

1863, date of enroliment, to 21st of February, 1864, date of ex 

ice. This Apai 
n. 


pur to receive their monthly 
T 


rectly and accurately as is possi of which General 
Burnside and staff wore perfectly familiar with, being known to the organ- 
izing, equipping, and muster of said troops—Burnside having received ers 
from Eje date of War direct, and by to affiant. Pay is still due each 
man borne on this roll except those charged with absence and desertion. 


They never received any ^ 
t fem B. F. TIPTON, Captain of this Company. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this April 3. 1 by Capt. B. F. Tipton. 

[SEAL.] WILLIAM. FOWLER, Clerk. 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, County of Sevier, ss: 

I, John S. Roberts, do state on oath that this roll containing the names of 
the members of Capt. B. F. Tipton’s company of East Tennessee National 
Guards is correct and true and the affidavit of Capt. B. F. Tipton, on the 
opposite side of this roll, sets forth the facts and history of this said company 
as accurately as can be made at this time. Ialso state that I was first lieu- 
tenant in this said company of East Tennessee National Guards, and am ac- 
qu with the contents of this roll and the statements thereon and know 


em to be true. 
JOHN S. ROBERTS. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this the 3d day of April, 1878, by John 


8. Sonerii; who understood the entire contents of roll before ing 
the above. 
{SEAL.] WILLIAM FOWLER, Clerk. 


The companies of National Guards commanded by Capts. Dan- 
jel Kelley, Nathaniel M. Baker, and Jacob Tyson, of Sevier County; 
Newton McConnell, Elijah Walker, Hamiiton Tipton, and Wil- 
liam Bingham, of Blount County; Gideon S. White, of Knox 
County; William Shelby, of Union County; Daniel Carter, of Jef- 
ferson County, and Russell Jenkins and Jefferson Denton, of Cocke 
County, rendered like valuable, brave, and patriotic services. 


AFFIDAVIT OF MAJ. CHARLES INMAN. 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, County of Sevier: 


es s 
Fair Garden, Sevier County, Tenn., 


nessee Volunteer 8 and was ap 
e 


Th 

Capt. Daniel Kelley, Capt. Samuel W. Randles. Su. Nat 

of Sevier County. Te guarding Government arms and 
ammunition at Sevierville, and did duty as scouts, and had man y skirmishes 
and battles with the pouss y» captured many prisoners, but I do not re- 


the National Guards captured. The prisoners captured were sent to Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and — g over eral 


the rebels at Gatlinburg, Sevier County, Tenn., tbey killed and woun 
several rebels in that engagement, I do not remember the exact number, 
rds had with the rebels near Fair Garden, Sevier 
County, Tenn., the led some rebels in that engagement; do not remem- 
ber the exact number, and there was six of the ona Guards killed by 
the rebels, and there was a part of B. F. Tipton’s 55 a majority of 
Capt. Daniel Kelley's company captured at Sevierville, Tenn., and paroled 
by Colonel Thomas, of North ina, who commanded a rebel iment of 
Indians, on or about January, 1864. I do not remember the e number 
captured of the National Guard. These National Guards were recognized b; 
the following United States oflicers, to wit: Gen. A. E. Burnside, Gene: 
Carter, Colonel Palmer, of the Fifteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Cavairy, and 
Colonel Crawford. em E. Burnside in issuing orders to me to be executed 
by these guards, and General Carter issuing o: 
to execute, and by Colonel Palmer by having the 
ingthe country. It was always my understanding that these 
sworn into the United States service by Col. R. Clay Crawford. 
resent when they wereswornintoservice. It was done at Sevierville, except 
uel W. dles's company was sworn in at Trundles Cross Roads, Sevier 
County, Tenn., and I recognized and treated the National Guards as United 
States soldiers. I do not remember the whole number of prisoners captured 
by the guards. 5 captured several eee They were recogn by 
the United States officers by ordering them on duty. I, with these National 
Guards, went with Colonel Palmer and his regiment to Cosby Creek, Cocke 
County, Tenn., and captured General Vance and 106 men and 30 horses, and 
recaptured 18 United States fei and l ambulance. This was in the winter 
of 1304, as well as I recollect. Iwill here give as many of the officers’ names as 
I remember: Capt. B. F. Tipton; First Lieut. J. S. Roberts; Second Lient. 
John Lewelling; Levis C. Roberts, first se t, and Capt. Nathaniel M. 
Baker; Carrol er, first lieutenant, and Joseph McAndrews, first ser- 
peant Capt. Samuel W. Randles; John Rose, lieutenant; Capt. Daniel Kelly: 
ese are all of the officers Inow remember. The lapse of time and my fee 
condition and old age has greatly impaired my recollection. 


his 
CHARLES x INMAN. 
mark 


in an en; ment the 


Attest: 
P. P. SEATON. 
ELI H. ROBERTS. 


Personally appeared before me, John Chandler, clerk of the county court 
of aforesaid county and State, Charles Inman, who, being duly sworn, says 
the foregoing is true and correct, and he has no interest in claim. This 


in 
January 21. . 
JOHN CHANDLER, County Cleri, , 


CAPT, JOSHUA J. DUNCAN'S COMPANY OF HOME GUARDS. 
THE STATE OF TENNESSEE, Campbell County, ss; 


Personaly came before me, the undersigned authority, a notary pubHe 
within and for said county, Joshua J. Duncan, who is personally known to 
me, and,who, after vex mp sworn, deposed and says as follows. viz: 

At the beginning of the late civil war I was a citizen of East Tennessee; 
resided in Scott County, on the border between Tennessee and Kentucky, it 
being a mountainous section of cou 
who were loyal to the Government of the United States. 

At the outbreak of the war, or early in 1801. a number of the men made 
their way over into Kentucky and volunteered in the Federal Army with the 
hope and understanding that the soldiers would soon returntothe South and 
their ies and property receive protection. ` 

But very soon the country was being invaded and overrun with squads and 
companies of Confederates and guerrillas, taking from the citizens all the 
firearms, ammunition, etc., they could find, and arresting loyal men and 
requiring them to take the oath of allegiance to the Southern Confederacy or 


remain prisoners. 
And it being the section of oun E through which the Union men in Ten- 
nessee from south of the Cumberlan Mountains had 


captain, recruited or raised a company of 
Sold company at one ae consisted of over 100 men. In said number several 


in substance, to sup) 
protect and defend the Union, and also the persons and property of loyal 
citizens. The company furnished its own arms and ammunition, except oc- 
casionally when the SPE Sas, afforded it, we would get small amounts of 
ammunition from the Federal Army in pedi e also furnished our 
own ions, etc., so far as possible, but very n, and not infrequently, 
being dependent upon the hospitalities of the loyal people among whom our 
was cast. 

At the time I organized said home guard company the country was, as well 
as by Confederate soldiers, being also invaded by a Seren of Confeder- 
ate guerrillas, then known as the Gibson Company, most of whom were East 
Tennesseans and well acquainted with the entire country along the border. 
This company, together with ue of Confederates, was invading the coun- 
try very often by night, as well ns by day, taking Joyal men prisoners, shoot- 
ing some of them, an 1 their property, and hunting down and 
capturing all the men they co’ who were their way over the moun- 
tains to the Federal Army. 3 

A short time atter the organization of my said company,these invaders 
eame over the mountains and Hes ren d as secretly as possible went to 

y 


Thomas A Spot 2 Moti peer w aura; Having 4 large family 4 
negroes and other and were pre o take and carry awa: 

his property. Bein, surprised and ee y the home rd, after a 
heated and sharp s ed toretrea 


leavi 


very often being divided into small sq 
o loyal citizens, and giving aid and 


find; 
tain Ro 


and principally composed of citizens ; 
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tively, that to the best of our knowledge, recollections, and belief all 
of the material facts set forth and statements made in said foregoing affidavit 
of said Joshua J. Duncan is substantially true and correct, and any state- 
ments made therein to which we may not have severally been eyewitnesses 
to, we have every reason to believe to be correct. 
We further say that we each make this our affidavit Exhibit A to said fore- 
going affidavit and statements of said Joshua J. Duncan. 
DREWRY SMITH. 
J. G. ROBINSON. 


Huntsville, Tenn, the infantry encamping on Captain Robbins's premises, 
the cavalry raiding the country as far as Hunts e, cutting down the fag 
(the Stars and Stripes) reared over the court-house by the home guard, an: 
then hurriedly fell back to DM In the meantime the infantry was burn- 
ing and destroying the fencing, barns,and other effects of Captain Robbins 
and others in the immediate vicinity, and taking all the available property, 
including household goods, etc. 4 

On receiving a dispatch lat once marched with as many of my company as 
were then available and not absent on other duty, and after marching a dis- 


tance of about 15 miles and in the meantime being reenforced by Captain Cot- W. H. CROSS. 
ton, with perhaps about 40 men, our entire force not exceeding 100 men, at the WILLIAM (his x mark) COOPER. 
dawn of day the next morning we attacked and surprised the rebel pickets and N. P. CROSS. 


skirmishers, and aftera very heated engagement and skirmish fight forced 
them to retreat and drove them in, capturing one gun and some of their 
blankets and other camp equipage. Then taking advantage of the grounds, 
so as to evade the enemy's cavalry, we advanced within shooting range 
of the main force, and while engaged in a very heat 8 and danger- 
ous battle the enemy, by a flank movement, unobserved by me or any of our 
force, surrounded us, or nearly so, by a large force, and I was compelled to 
order a retreat; and we fought and fell back out of their lines with a loss of 
two killed, two severely wounded, and two taken prisoners. As soon as the 
1 ceased the rebels started on a retreat back south of the moun- 
tains. 


ins 

In the early part of the summer of 1862, as now remembered, Col. William 
Clift established headquarters at Huntsville, Tenn., for the pu of re- 
cruiting and organizing the Seventh Regiment East Tennessee Volunteers, 
and was furnished arms, ammunition, rations, ete., by the Government. This 
being inside the 8 placed Colonel Clift, his recruits, and Govern- 
ment property in great peril. I, with the home guards, gave every assistance 
itle, and Kept out guards when deemed necessary on the enemy's ap- 
proaches, and. when deemed necessary, by request of Colonel Clift, would go 

into camp with my men who were not on other duty, and remain subject 
his instructions in case of an attack by the enemy, and in the meantime 
assisted in erecting some defenses known as Fort Clift.” In the latter pue 
of summer or — part of the fall of 1862, Colonel Clift was surprised by a 
large force of rebels and forced to retreat back inside cog neder lines, A 
nearer the 
Ohio River,and Kentucky being invaded by the 8 placed me, 


F.H. STAN . 

EWEEL PHILLIPS. 

ANDREW (his x mark) THOMPSON, 
A. J. CROSS. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me at office in Elk Valley, Tenn., this the 
2d day of December, 1895. 
[SEAL.] LEWIS BAIBD, Notary Public. 


CAPT. WILLIAM A. HEMBREE'S COMPANY OF HOME GUARDS. 


About the Ist of August, 1861, a company or band of rebel guerrillas was 
organized in Scott County, Tenn., near the head of New River, by a man 
named Gibson. This company was com of men from Scott, Anderson, 
and Campbell counties and numbered about 100 men. 

A ve ge ma, pg of the people of Scott County were Union men, and 
many of them at the date above mentioned joined the Union Army. 
When Gibson's band of marauders was organized, not only were the citizens 
of the mountains along the waters of New River ey to dangers which 
they were powerless to resist, but the direct route taken by soldiers ing 
from Anderson, Campbell, Knox, and other counties south of Scott | 
through these moun passes, and the prime object of this band seemed to 
be to guard these passes and thus prevent Union men from ng through 
to join the Union Army in Kentucky. This section of the State was so 
sparsely settled and so remote from the centers of population that aid from 
other counties was not to be thought of, wherefore it became imperative 
that loyal citizens do something for the protection of themselves and the 
families of those who had joined the Union ED 

In accordance with the above state of affairs Capt. William A. Hembree, 
on or about the Ist day of October, 1861, organized a company which was 
known as the Scott County Home Guards." Captain Hembree's company 
was composed of about 60 men. * * * — 

Some of the skirmishes and battles in which Captain Hembree's company 
were en are as follows: £ 

LA on Beech Fork of New River, abont December 25, 1861. 

2. A battle on Smoky Creek, on the 12th day of February, 1862. In this en- 
gagement 8 William A, Hembree and Thomas Duncan, jr., were severely 
wounded, and 4 of our number were 3 
A 3. A raid in Anderson County, about July 15, 1862,in which we captured 


men. 
4. A battle on the head of New River, about August, 1802. In this engage- 
ment the enemy lost several in killed, wounded, and captured. 

5. A battle on Poplar Creek, about October 1,1562. At this place we rescued 
one of our men who had been previously captured by the rebels. Nine of the 
enemy were killed and several wounded. 

6. A battle on the head of New River. In this battle we had 1 man killed 
and 2 wounded. This was about December, 1562. 

A e on HOUSE Mounten, about March 1, 1863. Our side had 2 men 

in en ment. 

8. About March 15, 1863, we had askirmish near the mouth of Smoky Creek, 
in which the enemy were repulsed and driven back. 

9. About July 12, 1863, we had an omen in which we suffered as fol- 
lows: Riley Overton killed, Wiley S. Rich wounded, and 1 man captured. 

10. A battle near Lees Ferry, in Anderson County, in which we were re- 
pulsed. In battle John Brown was wounded. 

II. About October 10, 1863, we made a raid in Anderson County. 

In addition to the above raids, skirmishes, and battles, some of our number 
were continually escorting Union men through the mountains to Kentucky, 
where they could join Union regiments. Our knowledge of all the moun- 
tain passes made us capable of rendering valuable service in this way, and 
indeed there was much of the time when it would have been next to bo 
sible for a Union man to cross the mountains without a guide who was thor- 


oughly familiar with all the country. 
W. A. HEMBREE. Captain. 


D. JEFFERS, First Li 
WM. (his x mark) LOW. 


rebel guerrillas, taking and carrying away the property of the home guards 
and e er loyal citizens, I ` using, o pe Xn ne 
supplies, and no requen urning their dwellings and barns,etc. Dur- 
pe ee time the home paneer A 


On our way, roeng a road near the point where he had been wounded 


cease to do active service; which I did until General Burnside advanced 
with his army into East Tennessee, in August, 1863; but we retained our arms 
and gave every distance possible in an pay Ti CETRA 

In , about December 25, about 2300 or 3.000 Confederates, composed of 
both infantry and cavalry,and commanded by Colonel Palmer, McKenzie. 
and others, encam on my premises and around my residence: remain: 
twodays and nights, and took, consumed, and destroyed almost all my prop- 
erty and effects, burned the fencing around my premises, drove off my milch 
cows, young stock, cattle, a pair of young oxen; consumed and destroyed a 
large amount of tay anc other forage, several hundred bushels of corn; de- 
stroyed my entire stock of honey bees, fowls, farming tools, and implements, 
all provisions and family supplies of every kind and description, and includ- 
ing household goods, or most of them, and also kitchen utensils and imple- 
ments, etc., leaving my wife and three small children without subsistence, and 
to seek soppari and protection as best they could, in consequence of which 
my wife and children had toabandon their home. They telling my wife (who 
is now dead), so she stated to me, that they had come expressly to take and 
destroy my property and effects, because I was a Union man and was captain 
of acompany of Union or Federal home guards. Soon after this they taken 
and carried off the only horse I owned. 

I further state that I now have no incomes from any source whatever, and 
am dependent upon my own labor and exertions for a living; that Iam 62 
pe of age and physically disable, from a complication of ly disabilities. 

do and pudore hard or fatiguing manual labor; said disabilities believ. 
to be in whole or in part the results of fatigue, hardships, and exposure dur- 
ing said service and the latecivil war. 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, Scott County: 

Personall SPEO before me, the undersigned authority, William A. 
Hembree, D. Jeffers, Wm. Low, sr., and being duly sworn make oath and 
say that the foregoing statements in regard to Capt. William A. Hembree's 
Scott County Home Guards are true to the best of their recollection, infor- 


mation, and belief. 
W. A. HEMBREE, Captain, 
D. JEFFERS, First Lieutenant. 
WM. (his x mark) LOW. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th 1 1 of February, 1896. 
[sEAL.] ` H. REED, Clerk County Court. 
The companies of Home Guards commanded by Capts. Wayne 
W. Cotton and William Robbins rendered similar services and 
have a like record of heroic and patriotic deeds. 


NUMBER OF PENSIONERS IN 189 IN THE LOYAL STATES, PER CONGRES- 


JOSHUA J. DUNCAN. SIONAL DISTRICT. 


Subscribed and sworn to before meat office in Elk Valley, Tenn., this the 
2d day of December, A. D. 1895. 

[sEAL.] LEWIS BAIRD, Notary Public. 
THE STATE or TENNESSEE, Campbell County, ss: 

Personally appeared before me, the undersigned authority, a notary public 


within and for said county, Dre Smith, aged 80 years; William Cooper, 15,024 4 

ed 66; A. J. Cross, aged RA yours; Andrew Thompson, aged 57 years; N. P. 7,035 2 2 817 
Cross, spea 57 years; J. G. Robinson, aged 66 years; W. H. Cross, aged 57 7,541 2 3,710 
years; F. H. Senior agot 58 years; Ewell Phillips, aged 56 years, whose 21, 897 13 1,684 
post-oilice address is Bowl, Tenn., all who are personally known to me to be 6,807 4 1,702 
credible persons, and who, after being duly sworn, deposed and say as fol- 2,298 2 1,149 
lows, viz: 50,206 31 1,476 

We was prec oon Spe ted with Joshua J. Duncan before and at the 49,578 30 1,653 
commencement of the late civil war, and have been ever since. We further 9,894 8 1,237 
say, each for ourselves, that we were members of said Duncan's Home Guard 5,159 6 859 
Company and served under him as captain during said entire service. 1,107 1 1,107 

We further say that we carefully read and heard read the foregoing affi- 57, 087 21 2,718 
davit and statements of said Joshua J. Duncan, and each say for ourselves, 47,798 13 8,677 


XX VITI——20 


Illinois... cess site <a scnaseancs'ense en --5 39,943 22 1,816 
Mi 26, 853 12 2,208 
Wisconsin 16, 788 10 1,679 
lows... 23, 189 u 2,108 
Minnesota.. 9,259 7 1,22 
Missouri 23, 749 15 1,583 
Nebraska 9,531 6 1,589 
Kansas 22,321 7 3,189 
[xe 13 i1 m 
ROO Seis cucusedeaeduieieU ee dies cpu eu 15,909 n ue 
— A Ss asin — v —— ⅛˙·ͤ——— { 42 618 


* First district. 


VOTE OF THE SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF TENNESSEE FOR GOV- 
ERNOR IN 15M. 


Second district. 


Turney, 
County. Demo- 
crat. 
Anderson .. 1,552 563 
Blount .... 2,222 613 
Campbell. 1, 808 H 
Jefferson. 2,228 7 
TVT—T—Z—ͤͤ ͤ—— tus 4,597 3,274 
Loudon ... 1,254 990 
Morgan 192 
Roane.. 2,320 
Scott 1,356 
T1. ̃ ͤ ͤ————... . ———. prubwpnseey 2,911 
UML co chaw haga uu eS eR STA Uu qtue ae ee A 1,579 


"Toll: c pas Rem E Uo. Ä 7, 788 
Republican majority, 14,956. 
Pensions. 
REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT J. GAMBLE, 
OF 8OUTH DAKOTA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 25, 1896, 
On the bill (H. R. 8211) relating to pensions. 


Mr. GAMBLE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not my purpose to detain the House at any 
length in the discussion of the pending bill. My sense of justice, 
however, compels me to add a few words in justification of the 
measure, and especially of the fourth section of the bill. I have 
the honor in part to represent a large constituency of the veterans 
of the late war. As far as in me lies their sacrifices during that 
trying crisis of our history shall have just and honorable recogni- 
tion. It is this motive that im me, and a resolution earl 
made after my election to this House to aid in whatever way 
could in the enactment of a law to prevent what has appeared to 
me a wanton and violent assault upon the pension rolls of the 
Government by the present Administration. 

Very early in the present session, in order to resist this general 
onslaught upon the deserving pensioners, I introduced the follow- 
ing bill, which I will insert as a part of my remarks: 

A bill to prevent the reduction or discontinuance of pensions without first 
giving notice to the pensioner of such intended reduction or discontinu- 
ance, and allowing testimony to be submitted in defense thereof, and for 
other purposes. 


of America in oa assembled, That from and after the passage of this act 
no ore 


nsion shall 
Pensions of 
to be 


and 

5 or is proposed to 
such pension claim, and the said 
testimony to rebut the samo or in defense of such proposed reduction or 
continuance for ninety days after the service upon him of the notice herein- 
before provided for, and no final action shall be taken by the Commissioner 
of Pensions or adjudication had upon such proposed reduction or discontin- 
uance until after the expiration of the time aforesaid. 


As its provisions have been substantially incorporated as the 
fourth section in the pending measure, I will limit my observa- 


tions largely to that of the bil. Iregret that partisanship 
should manifest itself so strongly in this discussion. To me the 
rovisions referred to seem wise and just, and acrimonious debate 
is foreign to its fair consideration. Partisanship in popular gov- 
ernment is essential in leading forward the best id in citizen- 
ship. The primal motive of the partisan, however, should be that 
of the patriot, and the best interests of the whole country, rather 
the narrow prejudices of political ascendency. Although 

we may differ in methods, we should all be imbued with the same 


legislation partisanship sh 
rils and hardships they endured, were for no 
party or section, but in the largest and fullest sense were for the 
country in its entirety. A grateful people should thus recognize 
their sense of gratitude by a common and united expression with- 
out division or partisan bias. Our nation has always recogni 

its high appreciation of the services of its soldiers who risked their 
lives to queen the integrity of the Union. I believe a grateful 
people desire to manifest ir gratitude by extending to the 
maimed and stricken, as a result of the perils and hardships of 
war, just and adequate pensions. 

It is idle for the ocratic party to claim credit for the enact- 
ment of any of the wise and beneficent provisions of the pension 
laws now in force. They were all placed upon our statute books 
by the Republican party, and as a rule opposed by a large percent- 
age of the Democratic organization. A careful history of that 
legislation was recited on this floor during this discussion by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania Due Manon]. It shows that all 
the pension laws passed since 1878 met the opposition of the Demo- 
cratic party. Inthe record of fourteen different votes in Congress 
upon different measures there was a total of 417 Democrats in 
favor of the bills and 618 agai The record of the Republican 
party, however, stands in strange contrast to that presented by 
the opposition. The total votes cast by them were 1,066, all in 
favor of the eee and none against it. Had the veterans of 
the war depended upon the Democratic party for relief in the way 
of sion legislation they would, I fear, have remained in anxious 
an ess waiting. 

A like record, only more intensified, comes from the executive 
department in its hostility to pensioners. From Lincoln to Har- 
rison only five pension vetoes were sent to Congress by Republi- 
can Presidents. On the other hand, the present occupant of the 
White House has made the unenviable record during his incum- 
bency of 542. His petty malevolence has not alone been mani- 
fested toward the veterans of the war in vetoing bills for their 
relief which had passed the scrutiny of Congress, but in one of 
his messages he made the slanderous charge against the ** fraudu- 
lent pensioners in thousands of neighborhoods." Has such an 
assertion been justified by the facts? The report of the Attorney- 
General for 1805 shows the total criminal prosecutions in the 
United States courts for that year were 12,495. Of that great 
number, the total convictions under the pension laws were 229. 
It must be remembered, however, that of those convicted only 39 
were from the list of the veterans of the war. 

It seems to me it is aremarkableshowing as a result from the ter- 
rific onslaught that has been so persistently made by the Pension 
Bureau for the past three years upon the pensioners of the Gov- 
ernment. It demonstrates what Republicans have uniformly as- 
serted, that the pension list was an honorable one, and in very few 
cases has the Government been imposed upon. The pensioners 
themselves do not object to fair and just investigation. If fraud 
exists, let it be detected and exposed. But an unwarranted slander 
should not be cast against the entire list of the honorable and de- 
serving, aggregating now over 970,000. Let those who are on the 
rolls be treated with consideration and justice. 

During the past year the Board of Review of that office has re- 
examined over 100,000 pension claims already adjudicated and 
arbitrarily dropped therefrom 4,149 pensioners as not entitled to 
recognition by the Government., In the same time over 20,000 
cases were reduced from the amount already allowed. After such 
a wholesale and indefensible raid upon the pension list, it seems 
to me the number of convictions in the courts is a jnst and suffi- 
cient answer to the general charge of fraud that without any rea- 
son has been so often repeated by those who oppose this class of 
legislation. 

To my mind, the conduct of the Pension Bureau under the 

resent Administration demands the severest condemnation. 
ere a pension has been granted, after a full and fair hearing, 
it should have the force and solemnity of the judgment of a court. 
It should not rest upon the caprice of an individual or a set of 
individuals to change, revoke, or alter the findings after it has 
once been adjudicated. Thepensioner has aright to rest in secur- 
ity after the Bureau has concluded its judgment, the same as ina 
court of law. If the finding is to be vacated and set aside let the 
like procedure apply as in a court of justice. Section 4 of the 
bill seeks to correct the practice now in vogue. 
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Its pu is to abolish any star-chamber investigation that 
shuns all known rules of enlightened j rudence and is fit only 
to be ranked with the medieval past. It is a well-recognized 
principle of law that a judgment is not vacated except upon the 

ertet of fraud, and that within a reasonable time after its ren- 

ition, I know of no reason why the same rule should not per- 
tain upon the subject of an adjudicated pension. "Testimony is 
submitted by the claimant in compliance with the rules adopted 
by the Bureau. An investigation is made and a fin entered 
that should have all the force and effect of a judgment of a court. 
If this is to be set aside let the same rules of procedure apply as 
near as may be upon a like hearing in a court. If the rights of 
the pensioner are to be invaded, and his claim to the bounty of 
the 88 assailed, let the charges be openly made and the 
names of the persons thus making thein be given. 

If a judgment is attacked, the particular fraud must be alleged 
with clearness and certainty, and the court limits its inquiry alone 
to the charges thus made, The burden of proof rests upon the 
party assailing the judgment. All legal presumptions favor its 
Validity. But with the practice now in vogue in the Pension 
Bureau it Vessel ospite e Cis 8 law is ct Sing and 2 sg 
sumptions are in in adverse to sustaining the origi - 
ing. d i sec aede of pleading in all courts are discarded 
and cha of fraud are made without any specification, and their 
authorship is withheld from the pensioner. He is called upon to 
sustain his claim against a general charge, ignorant of the speci- 
fications or the promoter of the attack. The pensioner is practi- 
cally powerless to protect himself under such procedure. About 
20,000 pensions under this practice have been canceled during the 
present Administration. it not time that just rules of pro- 
cedure should be urges and the pensioner protected in his rig ts? 

The pension should not be considered a gratuity. It should be 
and is a vested right. The soldiers largely entered the service 
with the law of 1862 in force, and he had a right to rely that its 
provisions would be faithfully administered by the Government 
toward himself as well as to those dependent upon him. When 
he faced the dangers in defense of his country, he had a right to 
assume, if, perchance, he fell in battle, that the Government would 
care for his loved and helpless ones at home. If 2 pensioner is 
receiving a pension to which he is not justly entitled, it is emi- 
nently proper that the same should beinvestigated. No one insists 
that such a person be retained upon the rolls. The objection, how- 
ever,is as to the manner in which such investigation is conducted 
and the presumptions indulged in as to the rights of the pensioner. 
Let recognized rules of pleading as well as evidence prevail, and 
no complaint will be made. 

It is not my purpose to inveigh against the present Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, or to indulge in harsh criticisms of him. Per- 
sonally he has treated me with consideration, and I believe him 
to be aman of the highest integrity. But it is the system of in- 
justice and unfair treatment of the pensioners that has been devel- 
oped and systematically carried out by the present Administration 
against which I protest. After a pension has been granted upon 
a fair hearing. the beneficiary should have the assurance that the 
matter is at rest, and that it is not open to attack without due 
notice and upon a fair and open hearing. 

Section 4 provides a newand wholesome rule. The anonymous 

rson who seeks to attack the claimant must come out into the 

ight. He no longer can do an injustice under cover and have his 
name withheld. e examination shall no longer be secretly con- 
ducted without an Opportunity of a fair and open hearing, and 
upon due notice and the right to appear bycounsel. The right to 
be confronted by the witnesses by whose testimony the pension is 
to be impeached is also conferred. The charge must be made spe- 
cific and duly served upon the party in interestthirty days before 
the hearing and the names of the witnesses given. It occurs to me 
such a regulation is eminently fair and just, not only to the indi- 
vidual but to the Government. The nation does not want an in- 
justice done to any of its citizens, and especially to the veterans of 
the late war. Individual officlals may beanxious to make arecord 
for their own promotion, and many too often exhibit too great zeal 
for their personal advancement rather than to do exact justice 
between the Government and the individual. 

The Republican party has always sought fair treatment for the 
reris — war. It has never been A boast that it has 2 
niggardly and parsimonious in meeting the engagements of the 
Government in their behalf. They have left that claim and what 
credit it can secure from it to the present Administration. The 
genius from Georgia who pum over that Department may as- 
gert, if he chooses, that it has saved $25,000,000 by the suspension 
and reduction of pensions during his imperialreign. The country 
will judge of its justness and patriotism. 

Under our policy, aside from the mere fact of good faith and 
exact justice, it occurs to me there is a necessity for fair and hon- 
orable treatment of the veterans of the war. Considering our 

ulation, geographical extent, and physicalresources, our stand- 
EE AUN, as well as our Navy,in comparison with other Govern- 


ments, are limited indeed, If necessity required we must, as we 


always have, depend upon the volunteer soldier. Our loyal citi- 
zenship has never failed us in the past and its patriotism can be 
relied upon in our greatest needs. Our pannon laws should not 
be so By see istered that our people would lose faith in the integ- 
rity and justness of the Government or its appreciation of the sac- 
rifices of its citizen soldiery. 

When the black cloud of secession gathered upon the Southern 
horizon in 1861, a soldiery most brave and heroic sent. to the 
nation's defense. Liberty and Union had grown priceless by their 

ion, and were not to be sacrificed, even though life itself 
must be offered upon the altar of country. When to sustain our 
institutions and a nation in its entirety meant grim-vi war, 
and that it would require millions of human lives and ions of 
treasure to be chanced in the s le, the sacrifice was unhesi- 
tatingly made. "The true citizenship of the North knew nothing 
but country and the whole country, and their patriotism was as 
exhaustless as the necessities of the nation. No braver, truer, or 
more loyal and capable soldiers ever fought for higher principles 
or sacrificed themselves for a government devoted to nobler aims 
than the armies of the Union. 'Their valor and heroism were 
worthy the ancestry of the patriots of the Revolution. For a na- 
tion saved, a Union restored, a Constitution broadened and 


strengthened, a true to its inscription, we owe to the common 
soldier our able gratitude. e vie with each other in our 
admiration of the great leaders and chieftains of that memorable 


struggle, and it is well that we should. They filled their exalted 
stations with conspicuous ability and added new luster to their 
country's glory, but the splendid soldiery developed from the vol- 
unteer made their success possible and the ultimate triumph of 
the Northern army. 

The judgment of this generation surely is a justification of the 


great leaders who took up the cause of the Union and the splendid 
citizenship that enlis' under them in defense of the Govern- 


ment. 

'The integrity of free institutions the world over was at stake. 
The security of the best government devised by man was assailed, 
The war, though localized, was a struggle for humanity, for an 
ideal freedom that was to be a beacon light to the governments 
of mankind. It was a struggle for the larger and the ideal citi- 
zeuship and that under the law all men were equal. It was to 
preserve and make secure liberty's greatest stronghold, so that 
the blessings of a free government might be enjoyed not only by 
its own children bnt be an incentive to higher endeavors to 
struggling humanity in whatever land freedom had hope. That 
the North was right in the controversy is demonstrated by the 
results as well as by reason. 

Patriotism in the North meant love of country in its broadest 
sense. and was not restricted to the narrow limits of geographical 
subdivisions. It encompassed the nation instead of a particular 
State. It developed a larger citizenship, overlapped State bounda- 
ries, and dignified our nationality. It gave liberty to all and broke 
the shackles of human slavery. Our flag thereafter truly symbol- 
ized what we had before proclaimed, universal freedom. 

Great as was our Government then and wonderful as has been 
our development and expansion since, it is difficult to fully realize 
what a calamity to the whole country would have been the defeat 
of the North and the triumph of the Confederacy. It would have 
meant two governments, jealous of each other, in constant a 
hension of active hostilities, standing armies of great number, with 
all the added weight of taxation for their support; the great nat- 
ural waterways of commerce cut off and practical intercommuni- 
cation denied us; a 33 and race divided. our energies 
WDR oue manifest iny eclipsed, and the hope of a great peo- 
ple buried. 

The war has taught a higher degree of patriotism and devotion 
to country. The great characters developed by it have been, and 
datei will be, wonderful forces in impressing themselves upon 
the character of the young and upon our national life, The in- 
fluence for good and to spent Rinder and patriotic endeavor 
of a Lincoln and the great itary chieftains can never be told. 
The great army that returned and again mingled in the peaceful 
avenues of lifeand told and are telling the story by the quiet fire- 
sides of the land have surely developed a greater love of country 
than ever before. , 

Self-sacrifice to one's country in itself begets patriotism not 
only in the individual, but in the community where it is made 
manifest, The stricken and maimed veterans to-day are living 
evidences of that struggle, and each should be, and is, a teacher 
of high patriotic endeavor. Material power gives greater pride 
in country, as well as larger influence amongst the nations of the 
world. A united country, with all its forces energized to their 
fullest capacity, develops stronger national spirit and will make 
more forceful our influence as a nation and as a people in Eo bagel 
ing ourselves as a force in the world's civilization. ith a 
divided country these great possibilities would have been stifled 
and great problems of government have been left unsolved, 
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TT power of the Government since the war closed has been 


strengthened and quickened. In national strength, since 1860, 
even excluding the cost of the war, it has increased in wealth ex- 
ceeding 300 per cent, and in 2 exceeding 100 per cent. 
The conscience of the people has been more enlightened. At no 
time in our history has religion been so free or its influence so 
extended. Philanthropy has sought the most extensive fields 
for its generosity and munificence. Civic virtue is on a higher 
lane to-day than ever before. Education is more generally dif- 
Feed and nowhere has its progress been so apparent in the last 
decade than in certain localities of the South. Although devas- 
tated by war, the South has been the highest gainer, as the result 
of the struggle, in all that goes to make a strong, free, and intel- 
ligent people. 
ere is no class of citizens to which the Government owes so 
great a debt of gratitude as to the soldiers of the late war. 0 
veterans of that great Army that still remain are entitled to and 
deserve the consideration and regard of every citizen of the Re- 
public. It was their valor and sacrifice that preserved and made 
permanent the nation. No true citizen can review those eventful 
ears of our history without having his patriotism revived and 

8 love of country strengthened. 

We must and should do justice to the soldier and to those de- 
pendent upon him. Generous pension laws are already upon our 
statute books in their behalf. It is as to the interpretation and 
construction of these laws that complaint is made. A grateful 
people, as well as the Congress that enacted them, intended they 
should be liberally and fairly construed in the interest of the vet- 
eran. The purpose of the pending measure is to emphasize and 
make clear that intention. It is to clear the path for the honest 
and deserving. so they may be able to secure what the Govern- 
ment originally intended. It is to protect the pensioner under 
just rules of construction as well as poss in their rights, 
after the claim has once been fairly and honestly adjudicated. It 
isto set at rest the . justly developed under the recent 
administration of this Bureau, that practically without warning 
the pensioner is stricken from the rolls without the right of ade- 
quate protection or defense. 

I believe the sentiment of the country justifies, as well as de- 
mands, the legislation, and especially the provisions embodied in 
the fourth section of the bill, and I heartily give it my support. 


Bankruptcy. 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN K. HENDRICK, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 1, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 8110) to establish a uniform law on the subject of bank- 
ruptcies throughout the United States. 


Mr. HENDRICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I regret Haee ad that I am compelled, from a 
sense of duty, to vote against a bill which has been reported by a 
committee, the Judiciary, of such high standing in this House; 
but the duty which I owe to my constituents and the people at 
large impels me not only to withhold my support, but to oppose 
it strenuously and do all I can,in an humble way, to prevent its 


We may, I think, rely implicitly on the judgment of the people 
touching any public question when they have had a reasonable 
and fair op ty to thoroughly try and test that question. I 
am a great believer in the wisdom of the people whenever they 
have time to investigate and consider dispassionately any ques- 
tion ing to the welfare of the country. If we test the bill 
now being considered by this rule, we certainly can not grow en- 
thusiastic in its support unless we have ek br ge our democracy 
and ceased to believe in or care for the right of the people to rule. 

When it comes to governmental affairs, there are no higher or 
diviner rights than the rights of the people, and the man who ac- 
cepts position at their hands and then ceases for one moment to 
be vi t in their behalf is unworthy to 8 them. Re- 
membering these wholesome democratic truths, let us see what 
the people have said of bankrupt laws after having tried them 
time see ain. It will not be denied that Congress has power, 
under the Constitution, to establish a uniform system of bank- 
ruptcy throughout the United States. This power has been exer- 
cised several times. On the 4th day of April, 1800, a bankrupt 
law was passed by Congress, which was repealed in December, 
1803, having remained in force only three years and eight months. 
Thirty-seven years later, and after the people had forgotten the 


deleterious effects of the first act, another was passed August 19, 
1841, but in 1843, within two years after its passage, its pernicious 
tendencies having been demonstrated, it was promptly repealed, 
The poopie having agg in, as we may justly suppose, forgotten 
their experience with the former laws, the third and last act 
was passed in 1867, and remained in force longer than either of its 
predecessors; but in 1878, eleven years after its passage and after 
the people had had ample time to ascertain its virtues, if it had 
any, it was also repealed. Are we to ignore all of this experience? 
II so, by what light shall our legislative steps be guided? Experi- 
ence is a great school. 

What would be thought of a farmer in the North who had 
nttempted time and again to raise apical frnits and plants, fail- 
ing each time because of uncongeniality of soìl and clime, if he 
should, despite his experience, continue annually to plant his 
hopeless crop? He would be regarded as a crank; and yet we are 
ignoring experience equally as patent, and claiming that we are 
Sosirea in wise legislation. 

f the Republican party should propose the sage of another 
force bill civilized Christendom would laugh the attempt to 
scorn. The leaders of such a move would belooked upon as mad- 
men. Why? Because the people, after much experience with 
such nefarious legislation, have condemned it in most positive 
and unqualified terms. Their condemnation of force bills, how- 
eyer, has not been more pronounced than their triple condemna- 
tion, if I may so designate it, of the bankrupt laws. If the people 
can not rely on their oft-expressed wishes to protect them from 
oppressive laws, what can secure or protect them from the whims 
and caprices of their Representatives? 

There has been a great deal said during the progress of this 
debate about the debtor class" and the creditor class.” That 
is all ngne I have no desire, if I know myself, to wrong any class 
of my fellow-citizens. Iam anxious to do my whole duty toward 
every class and every condition which may be affected by my acts; 
but if Iam placed in a condition where I am compelled to select 
between two classes, I am dead certain to cast my influence on the 
side that needs my help. If itis true that we have two distinct 
classes in our land, known as the debtor and creditor classes, and 
Iam compelled to choose between them, I do not hesitate to say 
that I am on the side of the debtor, because the very term shows 
that he is more likely to need my aid than the other. Strike out 
theinvolun features of this bill and I will support it as a meas- 
ure to relieve debtors, provided corporations are excluded; but I 
can not vote for a law that permits a harsh, relentless, and some- 
times cruel creditor to force his unfortunate debtor, against his 
will—involuntarily is the word—into bankruptcy. The Shylocks 
are not all dead; neither are the Antonios. 

I desire to ask gentlemen who contemplate voting for this meas- 
ure to consider the different causes under this bill which permit 
the creditor to pursue this relentless and pitiless course toward 
those whoowe him. These acts of bankruptcy by a person shall 
consist of his having (1) concealed himself, departed or remained 
away from his place of business, residence, or domicile with intent 
to avoid the service of civil process and to defeat his creditors, 
and shall not have returned at least forty-eight hours before the 
filing of a petition in bankruptcy, and before the rights of credit- 
ors shall have been impaired, altered, or interfered with; (2) 
failed for thirty days and until a petition is filed while insolvent 
to secure the release of any property levied upon under process of 
law for $500 or over, or if such property is to be sold within such 
time under such process then until three days before the time 
fixed for such sale; (3) made a transfer of any of his property 
with intent to defeat his creditors and has not regained the 
ownership and possession of such property before the rights of 
creditors have been altered, impaired, or changed by reason of 
such transfer and at least ten days before the commencement of 
a proceeding in "miei sh (4) made an assignment for the 
benefit of his creditors or filed in court a written statement ad- 
mitting his inability to pay his debts; (5) made, while insolvent, 
a transfer of any of his property or suffered any of it to be taken 
orlevied upon by process of law or otherwise for the purpose 
of giving a preference, and has not regained the ownership of 
such property or released same from such levy before the rights 
of creditors shall have been altered, changed, or impaired by 
reason of such transfer, taking, or levy and at least ten days be- 
fore the commencement of a proceeding in bankruptcy; (6) pro- 
cured or suffered a judgment to be entered against himself with 
intent to defeat his creditors, and suffered same to remain unpaid 
until ten days before the filing of a petition in bankruptcy, pro- 
vided that a payment or satisfaction of such a judgment by a sale 
of any of the debtor's rope or from the proceeds of such a 
sale shall not be deemed a payment of such 3 under the 
provisions of this section; (7) secreted any of his property to avoid 
its being levied upon under legal process against himself and to 
defeat his creditors, and has not surrendered such property to 
such legal process at least ten days before the filing of a petition 


in bankruptcy; (8) suffered while insolvent an execution for $500 
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or over, or a number of executions aggregating such amount, 
against himself to be returned no property found, unless the 
amount shown to be due by such executions shall be paid before 
a petition is filed; or (9) 3 and not resumed for thirty 
days and until a petition is filed, while insolvent, the payment of 
his commercial paper for or aggregating $500 or over. ; 

We have but recently p: through one of the most universal 

nics that ever blighted a country and paralyzed its business 
industries, and many of our ple are now suffering from the 
accumulation of debts which they can not pay. 1f anybody is to 
be relieved by legislation, the debt-ridden classes certainly appeal 
to us most strongly and demand our first consideration, but, in- 
stead of pursuing a course which will relieve the unfortunate, 
we are absolutely devising new methods of oppression in favor of 
the creditor by attempting to put upon the statute books laws 
which will enable him to take his victim by force into the Federal 
courts and have him declared a bankrupt. I think the experi- 
ence of my own State (Kentucky) is worth something on this 
point. In 1821, when the people were ing through a panic, 
the legislature of that State passed "at is commonly known 
there as a stay law. Under this law no judgment could be ren- 
dered or execution issued against a debtor for the Vy of three 
years. 'This legislation proved to be an inestimable blessing to 
the poor, oppressed, and unfortunate debtors who were unable to 
meet the demands against them. 

In 1837, when the people were suffering from another great 
panic, a similar law was passed, and likewise another in 1857. It 
will be noticed that these laws were only temporary; enacted for 
the purpose of bringing immediate relief to unfortunate people 
who could not meet their obligations. There is something admi- 
rable in these humane statutes, intended solely to give relief to 
overburdened, — humanity. ^ 

Contrast the pending bill with these relief statutes. The con- 
trast is so great that it shocks our finer feelings. The Kentucky 
statutes indicate moderation, sympathy, humanity—this act indi- 
cates intemperance, avarice, relentlessness. Certainly thiscountry 
has never suffered undera greater panic or one of longer duration 
than the one from which we are just emerging. 1f there ever 
was a time which would justify the passage of laws protecting 
the debtor, this is certainly preeminently the time, but instead we 
are placing bludgeons in the hands of those whom fortune has 
favored with which they may brain, so to speak, their less fortu- 
nate countrymen. Why should we pass laws to assist the rich? 
They do not need our help. They can help themselves. The man 
who is struggling for meat and bread for himself and family is 
the one who demands our careful, earnest, I might say prayerful, 
consideration. He is sinking and is calling to us. t us in the 
name of humanity heed his cry. 

You ask me if I would wrong the creditor. Of course I would 
not; but I had rather not be called on to help him when he does 
not need my help, if that call forces me to turn a deaf ear to the 
debtor by his side, who does need my aid. 

The law as it now stands works no injustice to creditors. It 

rmits them to contract as freemen, with their eyes wide open. 
If they have made bad contracts ought we to come as lawmakers 
to their assistance and enact laws which will enable them to 
harass debtors for the payment of debts made when there was 
no such law in existence? For one, I will not do it; and more 
than that, it is not right from: a moral standpoint, I care not who 
indorses it. 

I would op the bill, if for no other reason, because it en- 
larges the jurisdiction of the Federal courts to an almost incalcu- 
lable extent. It converts them into debt-collecting tribunals in 
addition to the vast jurisdiction heretofore conferred on them by 
the Republican party. No man can believe in the principles of 
Democracy and give this bill his approval. One of the funda- 
mental principles of Democracy is that the people are entitled to 
be tried before their local judicial tribunals. ‘This bill virtually 
deprives them of that right. How can a Democrat vote for a 
measure which deprives a large class of the people—the unfortu- 
nate class at that—who are burdened with debt, from the right to 
be tried by the courts of their own State, where the people select 
their own officials, and where the juries are composed of their 
neighborsand acquaintances? If you desire to rob the State courts 
of their jurisdiction, why do you not proceed in a bold, manly 
ver and not by covert and insidious measures like this? So far 
as lam concerned, Ihad rather take from than to confer addi- 
tional jurisdiction on the Federal courts. I believe strictly in the 
doctrine of the Democratic party, which recognizes the sovereignty 
of the States and keeps the power in the people by permitting 
them to select their own officials. 

The bill under consideration permits the creditor to force his 
unfortunate debtor into bankruptcy, and the more effectually to 
accomplish that purpose permits him to go into a Federal court, 
removed by the very mode of its creation from all interest in or 
sympathy for the le. We are told, however, that the bill not 
only forces indivi into involuntary bankruptcy but that cor- 
porations can likewise be forced into insolvency. How does that 


improve matters? If a robber takes my property, of what benefit 
is it to me to know that he has also taken the property of other 
people? Instead of that provision of the bill being a recommenda- 


tion it is a further reason for my opposition to it. It is also in- 
sisted that another great virtue in the bill will be found in the 
clauses which make bankruptcy both voluntary and involun H 
that is, one may voluntarily become a bankrupt or be forced in 
it involuntarily, according to the fleetness of the contestants for 
the dubious honor. Of course, if the creditor is alert and gets 
the first start on his debtor in the Federal court and succeeds in 
obtaining a judgment declaring his victim a bankrupt, it is invol- 
untary . on the other hand, if the debtor makes the 
first move, surrenders his property, and obtains a decree exempt- 
oe from his debts, it is voluntary bankruptcy. 

ow, then, let us go back, as it were, resurrect some of our 
iar ee with corporations, and see whether or not this law 
will be a benefit or an injury to the people so far as it applies to 
corporations. Isay without the least fear of contradiction that 
its e will be a perfect boon to rascally corporations which 
wish toavoid or repudiate their debts. For example, let usreview 
very briefly the history of the Union Pacific system of railroads, 
The Government, through the Republican party, donated to these 
roads the enormous amount of 89,000,000 acres of land and gave 
pecuniary aid by issuing bonds to the extent of $61,000,000, with 
the understanding and ent that the interest on the bonds 
should be paid to the Government annually and at the end of 
thirty years the principal. : 

t has been the result? The interest has not been paid, the 
principal is now due and unpaid, and none of it, in my opinion, 
will ever be collected, while the people of the West and North- 
west have been robbed in the way of freights and transportation 
to a degree that is wonderful, and at the same time the individual 
directors and incorporators have become enormously, if not alarm- 
ingly and ant) tata rich, because it is a menace to society 
and to the welfare of the pepe and republican institutions to 
haye men rolling in untold millions which they acquired by dis- 
honesty. Let it be borne in mind, too, that some of these incor- 
porators have been proven beyond a reasonable doubt to be per- 
jurers and criminals. ; 

Here are the ye um incorporators, with a recent estimate of 
their wealth, all of them being comparatively poor when the Re- 
publican party concluded to put the Government in partnership 
with them in the railroad business: 


nner. ana Lec rre $70, 000, 000 
Mark Honks 2. 5 4 ee 30, 000, 000 
Leland Stanford es 25, 000, 000 
e . ß tag ae ae ae 80, 000, 000 

( A A er wane ose dx E 155, 000, 000 


Does any sane man believethat these men could have made that 
sum of money honestly, while the Government in the same enter- 
prise could not collect even its interest? 

Let it be borne in mind that the great Credit Mobilier scandal, 
swindle, and bribery grew out of some of these same corporations. 

Iam asked what connection these matters can have with the 
bill under consideration. It has just this much to do with it: I 
am not willing to give a corporation which is managed by such 
unspeakable wretches and scoundrels as these the privilege of 
taking the benefit of the bankrupt law. What if it is involun- 
tary? How long would it take perjurers and thieves to concoct 
a scheme to put a corporation through the process of bankruptcy 
ai ee stockholders and creditors out of every dollar of their 

teres 

No, Mr. Speaker, none of it for me. Let others so vote if they 
will; but in my opinion the political party or the individual who 
does it will be repudiated by the people, and the repudiation will 
be right and proper. 

We have been tauntingly told by the other side of the House 
that we are so divided that we amount to nothing but roving 
bands of political ee decimating our own ranks by our 
relentless factional fights. 

I regret to say, Mr. Speaker, that we are divided, and that in 
our present condition we are not able to even check the Repub- 
lican party in the enactment of vicious aala nun: But let me say 
to our friends that notwithstanding the little family quarrel that 
is now on, all breaches will yet be healed, and the matchless 
of the people, with “Equal rights to all and exclusive privileges 
to none" as its motto, will plant the banner of the people upon the 
breastworks of class legislation, trusts, and nurtured monopolies. 

Bear with me for a moment while I review some of the past 
breaches and divisions in the Democratic party, forI think that 
our friends, the enemy, will fail to find a great deal of consolation 
in that review, if we may judge of the future by the past. 

In 1835 the first breach or factional fight, so far as I now recall, 
occurred in the ranks of the Democratic party. One of these fac- 
tions was called the Locofoco and the other faction was known as 
the Equal Hights Democrats. The bitterness between them was 
intense and widespread, and threatened to disrupt the party, but 
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the breach was finally healed, and the party was wiser and more 
. of the interests of the people than ever. 
n 


848 a second breach occu one faction being derisively 
called the Barnburners, theotherthe Hunkers. The fight between 
these two factions was extremely vindictive, and resulted in the 
defeat of the party and the election of General Taylor,a Whig, to 
the Presidency. This chastisement proved beneficial to the party 
for a number of years. 

In 1860 the third great division in the party occurred, and we 
all know the sad result of that disagreement. 

Now, let me remind the authors of this bill that notwithstand- 
ing the lamentable internal strifes, that we are here to-day alive and 
kicking, a little disfigured, but still in the ring, battling for the 
rights of the people, for constitutional government, for equality 
before the law against the ree. of high taxes, monopolies, trusts, 
force bills, bankrupt laws, and extravagant expenditures of the 
public money. 

Let me say in conclusion to the gentlemen who are now chuck- 
ling over our dissensions, that they may take warning from the 
past history of our party, because a recitation of the past may 
prove to be but a prophesy for the future, and while they are 
pondering over the result of our t divisions, it would be well 
enough to remember that the Federalist party, which originated 
tho first bankrupt law, has long since departed this life, and the 
Whig party, who were responsible for the second, have long since 
yl tothat bourne from whence no political party returns, and 

e Republican party may profit by their example; remembering 
always that the principles of Democracy are immortal, and if you 
defeat us this year the will not die, but will come smiling to 
the scratch on the next battlefield, rejuvenated and invigorated by 
the very chastisement it may receive. 


The Financial Policy. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM V. ALLEN, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Thursday, April 30, 1896. 
The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7512) vp appro- 
tions for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and 
‘or other purposes— 

Mr. ALLEN said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Yesterday the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], 
who has this bill in charge, admonished the Senate that the dis- 
cussion had drifted from the pending amendment and had gone 
into the field of party politics. It is my purpose to discuss the 
amendment as thoroughly as I can in view of the fact that I am 
not a member of the Committee on Appropriations or a committee 
having charge of an appropriation bill, and I shall embrace the 
opportunity to discuss it in all its features and consider all the 
factsthat may properly enter into the discussion. 

1 have been tly interested in the discussion that has ex- 
tended over the last two days, especially that part which was pre- 
cipitated by the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], and 
participated in by the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. TEL- 
LER], and the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. RMAN], 
because it disclosed to the country a thing that has been obscured 
as far as political action can be obsc „that the issue the peo- 
ple areto be confronted with in the approaching campaign is the 
old issue of tariff rather than that of financial reform, if the two 
old parties can frame the issue on that line. The Senator from 
Maryland has stated in substance, not perhaps in words, that it is 
the purpose, as he believes, of the Republican party, as repre- 
sented here, to make large present appropriations and authorize 
large contracts to meet which appropriations will be required at 
the second session of this Congress or by another Congress, as an 
excuse for the enactment of a tariff law d on the principles of 
the McKinley Act. If the statements of the proposed appropria- 
tions which are being presented to us are correct, that would nat- 
urally and soni result. 

One feature of the bill is the proposition to make an appropria- 
tion of something like $28,000,000 for the construction of four bat- 
tle ships in addition to the ordinary naval 8 amount- 
ing to $29,000,000 annually. The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
GORMAN] has moved to amend the bill as rted by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations by striking out two battle ships,so that 
we will be required to construct only two, while the junior Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay] has moved to amend by re- 
quiring the construction of six instead of two. If the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania shall carry, we will 
be put in the attitude, so far as this item for battle ships is con- 
cerned and so far as this branch of the naval appropriations is 
concerned, of appropriating $29,000,000 for ordinary naval pur- 


poses and making $2,000,000 more immediately available for be- 
ginning the construction of battle ships, which, when completed, 
will cost the Government all told $10,000,000. So we will have 
$69,000,000 appropriated and contracted for under this bill. 

The question which presents itself to me most forcibly in con- 
sidering this questionis whether there is any urgent necessity for 
this appropriation. Certainly the financial condition of the coun- 
try will not warrant it, and it should not be niade unless there is 
an immediate demand to prepare ourselves for contemplated or 
actual war or for the protection of our coasts and commerce. 

Mr. President, when I first came into this Chamber I looked 
on all discussion that took place here as serious, but I have 
gotten over that to a very great extent. Ihavelong since learned 
that many, very many, discussions are precipitated solely for the 
entertainment of the people who are supposed to read the proceed- 
ings of Congress, in the press or the RECORD; that the debates 
amount to no more than a play between the two dominant par- 
ties, or the two great political parties, as they are pleased to call 
themselves; that they consist largely in sparring for political 

ints, in maneuvering for vantage, and there are no 

efits resulting from them. at seems to be the purpose of 
the discussion that has sprung up here over this amendment. 

When Congress convened in December last, the Democratic and 
Republican parties were in need of campaign material. The Re- 
publican party had been defeated in 1892 by an overwhelming 
majority. It was and is resting under a cloud cast over it by 
that defeat. It was struggling to reinstate itself to public favor 
and, of course, was bent on making all the campaign material 
possible in ore to enable it to advance its interests in the 
coming nati: campaign. The Democratic party, which, in 
1893, for the first time in thirty years, had come into power in 
the legislative and executive branches of the Government con- 
currently, and which had brighter prospects than any political 
party has had in many years, had shown itself—I will not say in- 
competent, but inadequate to meet the expectations of the people 
and fulfill its promises. 

When this Congress convened, therefore, it was necessary for 
these two parties to have something more than the tariff to dis- 
cuss. It was necessary for them to have something more than 
the issue of financial reform, for that issue belongs to the Popu- 
list party, and if the attention of the people should be seriously 
directed to it there would be a sloughing of Democrats and Re- 
publicans, who would naturally land in the Populist party. 
Therefore, during the first few days of the present Congress, 
various resolutions were introduced in the Senate and discussed 
by Democrats and Republicans as respects the policy that should 
be pursued by the Government as to the Monroe doctrine, and 
MT the policy that should be pursued in respect to the 
Island of Cuba. Ringing speeches, jingo speeches, if you see 
proper to call them such, and I myself see no objection to proper 
jingoism, were made on these subjects. The country was given 
to understand that we were liable to be precipitated into serious 
difficulty with Great Britain as to thetrue boundary line between 
Venezuela and British Guiana. 

The President, as the head of his party, was not to be outdone 
in this game of party politics. The attitude of the President and 
the Republican Senators remind me very forcibly of the story 
Artemus Ward used to tellof one of his creditors. He said he 
had loaned a friend $100 when he was in distress, and that, after 
a time, being sorely pressed for money, he ventured in a gentle 
way to remind him that he would like payment. "The friend told 
him a pitiful story of poverty, and said he did not have the money, 
and could not pay him. So,“ said Artemus, “I thought I 
would relieve him of his distress, and in a spirit of generosity I 
told him I would throw off one-half if he would pay me the other 
half." Moved to tears of joy, his friend brightened, and, taking 
him by the hand, said: ‘Old horse, I will not be outdone in 
generosity by you. Iwill throw off the other half.” Mice prey 

Mr. President, when the Republicans began the introduction 
of resolutions on the subject of a strong foreign policy, for the 

urpose of diverting public attention from the financial and in- 

ustrial conditions of thecountry; the President, as the head of 
a great political party, was not to be outdone by them “ in gen- 
erosity,” and therefore he gave us his Venezuelan message of the 
17th of December. I do not believe there is a citizen of the United 
States who believes, or who has ever believed there was the slight- 
est likelihood of a conflict between Great Britain and this country 
over the boundary between Venezuela and British Guiana, or, for 
that matter, over any other question. It was simpy one of those 
party plays for party advantage that are frequentlyindulged in here. 

Mr. President, my position, as I assert it here, is capable of 
proof beyond a reasonable doubt, and that is the quantum of 
proof required to convict a man of crimein thiscountry. On the 
17th of December last the President sent to Con his Venezue- 


lan message, which called attention to the es ished doctrine of 
preservation of American soil for American Governments. known 
as the Monroe doctrine. On the 20th of that month, three days 
later, there was a financial panic in London, precipitated, so it was 


said in British papers and in our own, by the Venezuelan mes- 
sage. American securities were thrown on the market at a dis- 
count by hundreds of millions. On the 21st of December, four 
days after the Venezuelan message, we experienced a panic in 
New York, a sympathetic panic, as a result of the one in London. 
Here were relations so intimate between the lords of finance in 
London and the lords of finance in Wall street, who are in partner- 
ship in all financial transactions in this and other countries, that 
the simple statement of the President that we would maintain 
the Monroe doctrine by force of arms, if necessary, ipitated a 

icin both countries. I have stated repeatedly in this Cham- 
Por asd ially three years ago, that there was a money power 
in Tombar sana d London, and Wall street, New York, that con- 
trolled the affairs of this and other nations, and here is evidence 
conclusive of the fact. 

I used to be sneered at for making this assertion, and yet it has 
been quite a common thing during this Congress for Republican 
and Democratic Senators to refer to a great money power that 
controls the affairs of the British Empire and the United States. 
What more conclusive evidence could be demanded that British 
gold controls the legislation and the administration of this nation 
than that which is to be found in those panics occurring in London 
and New York almost simultaneously and sustaining a sympa- 
thetic relation with each other? 

Mr. President, I have preserved the evidence of the panics, and, 
at the risk of being somewhat tedious, I think it pro for me 
to call public attention to it. I willread from the New York 
World of December 21, 1895: 

A dismal Friday in Wall street—Realfright among D | holders at the 
unrealspecterof war over little Venezuela Stocks and bonds fell $350,000.000— 
The scare was caused by European eo. Ni American securities and by 
alarm over our loss of gold—Five firms f Executive message came after 
markot closed— 

This refers to the message of the President which we received 
but a few days after the first message, and which was intended 
to allay suspicion of war— 

In five hours of business all active stocks had fallen from 2 to 20 points—A 
memorable day. 

And the article to give a detailed account of the scene 
in Wall street and on 'Change at the time of the panic. 

Idesire to embrace in my remarks a clipping from the New 
York World, giving details of the loss that was sustained in New 
York on the 21st of December as a consequence of the panic, 
amounting to about $357,000,000 in round numbers: 

WALL STREET'S SHOCK COST $357,795,24A—DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE DE- 


CLINE IN MARKET VALUES OF AMERICAN SECURITIES IN FOUR DAYS 
BINCE PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S MESSAGE WAS ISSUED. 


Name of stock. Shares out- | day's | day's 
standing. prie. p market 
American Cotton Oil, common $20, 237,000 18 15 $607,110 
American Cotton Oil, preferred......| 10,198,600 67 60 718,702 
American Sugar Refining, common..| 97,500,000 104 92 „500, 000 
American Su; Refining,preferred.| 37,500,000 9s 92 2,250, 000 
American Tobacco Company......... 17, 900, 000 16 08 , 432, 000 
American Tobacco Company, pre- 
3 11, 935, 000 101 95 716,100 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, as- 
aessments paid -- 101, 844, 987 16 11 5,002,245 
Atchison, — 4 — and Santa Fe, pre- 
ferred (with interest) ....| 101,844,987 25 20| 5,002,245 
49 42| 1,750,000 
25 20 79, 000 
84 74| 8,200,420 
55 48 1,050, 000 
17 14 1,814,078 
7¹ 61 2,500,000 
41 82] 2,520,000 
80 20 925,000 
Dis. dich LULA i Ra EE PIA ERES ERE 11, 696, 300 17 15 233,926 
Consolidated Gas É , 430, 100 139 | 7,440,300 
Delaware and Hudson 35, 000, 000 129 118 8, 850, 000 
Delaware, Lackawannaand Western] 26,200,000 167 158 2,358, 000 
Denver and Rio Grande.............. 38, 000, 000 13 10 8, 800, 000 
Denver and Rio Grande, preferred. 3, 650,000 49 89 2,805, 000 
Distillers and Cattle Feeding Com- 36 1 PES 
uiu E E E EE 708,57 
General Electric............. al 20 | 3,850,600 
Kansas me Texas ....-.-...- z 2 128 
Kansas and Texas, preferred $4820, 
Laclede Gas 2 14 675, 000 
Lake Shore ->+ 1 152 142 4,946,050 
Louisville and Nashville , 800, 53 39 7,992, 000 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago. 9, 000, 000 26 7| 1,710,000 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago, 
EE Ta E E VE RAA vers ; 250, 000 26 17 562, 500 
anhattan Consolidated............. 30, 000, 000 107 95| 8,600,000 
Metropolitan Traction Company 27, 386, 650 106 92 | 3,831,824 
uri S 47, 436, 575 30 20| 4,743,650 
Pennsylvania Railroad (Philadel- 

(05 EES Ng. 129, 271, 000 53 50 7, 756, 260 
Oia gh Olo c LE cher Hd 5, 320, 600 2 19 319, 236 
ational Lead Company, common ..| 14,905, 400 51 20| 1,630,504 
ational Lead Company, preferred .| 14,904,000 89 731 2,884,640 


Name of stock. Mos des "lom in 
ame ders] market 
price, price. | value. 
National Linseed Oil ................. 21 15 | $1,080, 
New Jersey Central 110 97 674,910 
New York Central 100 91| 9,000,000 
New York, Susquehanna and West- 
ern, common mecumsn Saapa 10 8 234, 0994 
New York, Susquehanna and West- 
ern, preferred -....-...-.— LL. 91 19 1,587,980 
Northern Pacific, preferred 16 1 1, 410, 004 
Chicago and Northwestern 3 104 9t 3, 905, 240 
8 42 81 5,077,100 
Ontario and Western..... 7, 0950. 15 12 1, 138, 509 
lue <= . "Chicago ep 20, 000, 000 82 22 2,000,000 
i 3 an 
St. N ieee 25, 098, 819 16 14 501, 978 
Reading 41, 224, 361 9 6 1, 238, 729 
Rock Island ....... 46, 156, 000 75 63 5, 538, 720 
St. Paul, common. 46, 027, 251 75 69 2, 761, 632 
St. Paul, preferred 26, 155, 900 129 127 523, 198 
Southern Win cee — 108, 232, 270 23 19 | 4,329,288 
Southern Railroad, common 119, 900, 000 10 7 8, 597, 000 
N we 5t, 300, 000 33 2 5, 430, 000 
Tennessee Coal and Iron 20, 000, 000 94 2 1,800, 000 
Boon 60, 868, 500 7 5| 1,217,370 
U.S. Cordage certificates. preferred 
AE rnm paid 17,992,300 13 B 899, 615 
. 8. ce 
(assessments 6,000, 000 26 19 420, 000 
U. S. Leather, common... 60, 000, 000 12 9 1, 800, 000 
U. S. Leather, preferred 60, 000, 000 69 e0 5, 400, 000 
Wabash, preferred 24, 000, 000 18 13 1,200, 000 
Western Union Tel 95, 370, 000 89 82 6, 675, 900 
Wheeling and Lake e 10, 000, 000 14 6 800, 000 
Total a t decline in 66 active stocks . $177, 795, 246 
Estimated decline in bid prices of 178 inactive stocks on the stock 
TTP E E R E E ET A N EA E R x 
Estimated loss in nominal value of railroad bonds, market price. 100,000,000 


Total apparent decline in four days in stocks and bonds alone. 357,795,246 


Mr. President, this establishes, if proof were lacking, that there 
is a strong bond of sympathy between the money one of Lon- 
don and New York, a thing which has been denied in the 
and in Congress and in other quarters until very recently. Here 
is proof as strong as Holy Writ not only of the existence of this 
power but of an alliance between its European and American 

ranches. In my judgment, the evidence is sufficient to prove to 
the mind of any fair-minded man the existence of a money power 
that controls the conduct of this nation. 

But, Mr. President, thisis not all the evidence. Look for a mo- 
ment, if you will, at the insincerity of the claim that this nation 
was liable at the time to be precipitated into war with Great Brit- 
ain or with Spain. Within twenty days from the time the Presi- 
dent told the world that we were ready to muster our Army and 
Navy to fight Great Britain for the Monroe doctrine as a ed to 
the dispute over the boundary between Venezuela an itish 
Guiana the Secretary of the Treasury issued a call to borrow 
$100,000,000 of British gold. We were, in fact, placed in the humil- 
jating attitude of borrowing $100,000,000 of British gold to fight 
our p: ive battles with that country. Mr. Carlisle, without 
a shadow of authority, as has been repeatedly shown in this Cham- 
ber, and as has been announced by Republicans and Democrats as 
well as Populists, issued a call for a one-hundred-million-dollarloan 
in gold, basing it upon the provisions of the resumption act of 1875, 
which was repealed by fulfillment, and expressly and directly 
utes by the act of 1878. 

. President, Mr. Carlisle was negotiating with the agents of 
the Rothschilds, who dominate the financial affairs of Great Brit- 
ain, for this loan at the precise moment the President was wri 
his Venezuelan message. At one and the same time the agents 
this country were negotiating with this English money power for 
a loan of $100,000,000 of gold, and the President was launching his 
Venezuelan message upon thecountry. Cananyman doubt,under 
such circumstances, that an intimate relation exists between the 
money power of Great Britain and the money power of this coun- 

? Can any man who is sane and at the same time honest doubt 
that this combined power controls the actions of the Chief Execu- 
tive, as it does the decisions of the Supreme Court and the legis- 
lative branch of the Government? 

Sir, in a little over one month and a half from the time we re- 
ceived the Venezuelan message of the President, the Secretary of 
the Treas sold bonds to the amount of $100,000,000, and more 
than one-half of that amount went to the representatives of the 
English money power. We recall with vivid recollection the 
charges that were made of speculation in the bunds. The same 
contract in substance was entered into with J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, as a representative of the English money power, for the sale 
of these bonds that had been enteredinto before, and it would have 
been carried out had not two great newspapers called attention to 
the fact to an extent and in such a manner that the President and 
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force of public 
oan that put the 


the Secretary of the Treasury were compelled i 


opinion to make it a quasi public loan—a public 
bonds on sale at a few places in the United States; and when, un- 
der the charges made by these great newspapers and under the 
searching light of criticism of the action of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the bonds brought more than they were to be contracted to 
the English syndicate, the President and the Secretary felicitated 
th ves—not thecountry—on the success of the ** popular loan." 
We have been told, and the country will be told this fall, that it 
was a popular loan. It was in no sense a popular loan. It simply 
deren i the representatives of the British money power to go, 
not to one point in New York or in Washington, but to a few 
points in the country to accomplish the same result. They got 
the bonds, or the greater portion of them. 

Here, Mr. President, was the singular spectacle of Great Britain 
urchasing the bonds of the United States and paying out gold 
or them within a very few days of the time the President was 

menacing a declaration of war against her for the invasion of 
Boer is th h being 

ir, does any man suppose, is there a sane human upon 
the face of fh. earth who 9 with these facts before m 
that there was the slightest likelihood of war with Great Britain, 
or that there is now the slightest likelihood of war? Mr. Presi- 
dent, our financial and commercial relations are so closely allied 
with those of that nation that there is scarcely any conceivable cir- 
cumstance under which the one could be provoked to declare war 
against the other; and yet, forthe purpose of putting a burden on 
the people, and for the purpose of further mortgaging the future 
and increasing the burden of taxation that rests so heavily on the 
backs of ce Raed rae and producing classes, we are to have six 
great battle ships to defend ourselves against Great Britain! 

Mr. President, Iam not insensible of the defenseless condition of 
our coasts. Lam notinsensible of thenecessity of having a respect- 
able navy and adequate coast defenses; but when we are about to 
engage in a lavish expenditure of public revenue we should have 
the money within our call, or be able to secure it by a reasonable 
effort, and not by onerous and unjust taxation. 

By the recent unwarranted action of public officials we have 
been placed in a position where we are necessarily compelled under 
our form of government to increase our taxation. Iam not, so 
far as Iam concerned, and so far as the party is concerned which 
I have the honor to represent in part in this Chamber, opposed to 
necessary and proper taxation. I am not opposed toa ee 
army sufficient for the preservation of a great nation like this. 
am not opposed to proper coast defenses and an adequate navy; 
but I am opposed to those things that are unnecessary, and espe- 
cially until the Government comes back to the principles recog- 
ni by the fathers and embodied in the Constitution, and the 
people are afforded, by an increased volume of money, an opportu- 
nity to pay taxes adequate to the just demands of the Government. 

e have repea i heard our Republican and Democratic 
friends affirming on the one side and oying on the other, the 
one alleging that the other is responsible, and the other denying 
its responsibility, for the present condition of the country; the one 
affirming that the prosperity of the country will be found only 
in increasing the burden of taxation, and the other asserting that 
it will be found in lightening the burden of taxation and opening 
up the great avenues of commerce, whatever that may mean. It 
is quite a common thing in the Senate for our Democratic friends 
to charge the Republican party with the responsibility for the 

resent condition of the Treasury, and it is an equally common 
ing for our Republican friends to say to the Democrats, ** You 
are responsible for it.” 

The senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] said yesterday, 
and he has made the assertion very frequently, that if the Wil- 
son bill had carried a higher rate of taxation, a rate sufficient to 
supply the Treasury with the necessary revenue to meet the cur- 
rent expenses of the Government, the Democratic party would not 
have been compelled to issue honds in time of peace. 

Mr. President, the issuance of Government bonds in times of 

ce is a policy that has been encouraged by both parties, and I 

ve not the slightest doubt that, with some noble exceptions on 

both sides, there is a perfect understanding between the leaders 

of the Republican and Democratic parties (not confined to this 

Chamber, but existing throughout the country) that a policy shall 

Ls pursued that will result in a perpetual interest-bearing national 
ebt. 

What was the condition of the Treasury as respects the issuance 
of bonds when the Harrison Administration went out of office on 
the 4th of March, 1893? It is a very common thing to read in 
the press and hear statements here and elsewhere that the Treas- 
ury was solvent, and that, under the beneficent influences of the 
McKinley Act, there would have been no necessity for the issu- 
ance of Government bonds. The initial step in the issuance of 
Government bonds was taken by the Republican party just prior 
to Harrison's retirement from the Presidency. I took occasion 


to address a letter to the Secretary of the Treas to 
the fact, and in reply I received from him this letter: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., December 13, 1895. 

Sin: Your favor of the 11th instant, in which you state that the assertion 
has been frequently made in the public press and elsewhere that just prior 
to the time when dent Harrison retired from office my predecessor, 
the Hon. Charles Foster, was Deoa with a financial syndicate for the 
sale of Government bonds, and t the bonds had actually been engraved, 
and asking me for information upon the subject, is received, and in response 
I have the honor to say that I have no official information concerning an; 
8 that may have been pending between Secretary Foster an 
others, but the reco: of this Department show that on the 20th of Febru- 
, 1893, he issued an order to the Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, 3 that officer to prepare designs for 3 per cent bonds, which 
had been provided for in a Senate amendment to the sundry civil bill then 
pending in Congress. 

An amendment, by the way, that had been offered by the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. 


A copy of the order is herewith inclosed, together with a copy of the recital 
ch wea to be inserted in the 


whi bonds, $ 
Very respectfully, yours, J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 
Hon. WILLIAM V. ALLEN, 
Senate Chamber. 
And here is the direction of Secretary Foster to the Chief of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1893. 
Sin: You are hereby authorized and directed to prepare designs for the 
3 per cent bonds provided in a Senate amendment to the sundry civil bill now 
pending. The denominations which should first receive attention are = 


recent] 
asce 


n 12 of the coupon bonds and $1005, $1,000s, and $10,000s of the 
m 

This authority is given in advance of the enactment, in view of pressing 
contingencies, and you are directed to hasten the preparation of the designs 
and plates in every possible manner. 

Iinclose a memorandum for your guidance in preparing the script for the 


body of the bond. 
tfully, yours, CHARLES FOSTER, Secretary. 
To the CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 
WASHINGTON, April 1, 189$— 

Just a little over a month before Harrison’s retirement from 
the Presidency —— 

Mr. ALLISON. Give the date again, please. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is evidently a misquotation. It is "April, 
1893." This is the direction of Secretary Foster respecting the 
recital in the bonds: 

This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of section — of an act 
entitled An act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year — — June 30, 1894, and for other pu ap- 
proved March 3, 1893, and is redeemable at the pleasure of the ted States 
after the Ist day of 8 A. D. 1898, in coin of the rd value of the 
United States on said March 3, 1893, with interest in such coin from the day of 
the date thereof, at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, payable semiannually 
on the Ist Say ot October and Aprilin each year. The papan and interest 
are exempt from the pow of all taxes or duties of the United States, as 
ar e pon taxation any form by or under State, municipal, or local 

Ithink this conclusive evidence that the statement we hear so 
frequently that the Republican party was not in a condition, dur- 
ing the late Administration, to compel it to issue bonds, while true 
in form, is in fact and substance false. I call the attention of 
the Senate again to the significant language of Mr. Foster, in his 
letter to the Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing: 

This authority is given in advance of the enactment, in view of pressing 
contingencies, and you are directed to hasten the preparation of the designs 
and plates in every possible manner. 4 

Why the necessity of directing the Chief of the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing to engrave the bonds in advance of the 
passage of a law authorizing their issuance? What urgent con- 
tingency was Urin n the Treasury Department? There 
had been deficits in the revenues under the McKinley Act, the 
limit of the gold reserve had almost been reached, and unless the 
bonds should be authorized or the Secretary of the Treasury should 
pursue the course of his successor in issuing bonds under an act 
that had been repealed, the Treasury would be practically bank- 
rupt. In fact, it would have been under President Harrison if 
his Administration had not ended just at the time it did. 

And you are directed to hasten the preparation of the designs and plates 
in every possible manner— 

Says Mr. Foster. Mr. President, it was urgent. The circum- 
stances were such as to uire great haste on the part of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. Our Republican friends do 
not want the country to know this truth. They want to keep the 
people in ignorance of the fact that the McKinley Act was a com- 
plete failure as a revenue producer. It was not enacted in the 
interest of the masses. It was the compilation of the manufac- 
turers in their own interest and not the handiwork of Mr. 
McKinley. 

So much, then, for the attitude of the Republican party as 
respects the Treasury at the close of the Harrison Administra- 
tion. The people 
matter. There had been no extraordinary e 
Government. It is true that Mr. Harrison 


ill not be deceived respecting the truth of this 
nses thrown on the 
taken something 
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over $200,000,000, found in the Treasury at the close of Cleveland's 
former Administration, and bought bonds at a premium of 
about $26,000,000. But that will hardly be claimed to be credit- 
able financiering. It may have hastened the condition of affairs 
I have described, but aside from that there had been no extra- 
ordinary drain on the Treasury, nothing more than the usual 
expenses of the Government. And yet the McKinley Act failed 
utterly to produce the necessary reyenues to pay the mses, 
and Mr. Foster, as the chief financial officer of the Government, 
was put to the necessity, just a few days before the inanguration 
of Mr. Cleveland in 1893, of giving directions to the Chief of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, in anticipation of the pass: 

of a law authorizing the issuance of 3 per cent bonds, to sahiy 
engrave bonds. These bonds were to be issued for the Pha? sac 
of obtaining money to conduct the ordinary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. Although the McKinley Act is declared by its sup- 
porters to be the most perfect act of protective legislation the 
country has ever seen, it is a notorious fact that it failed to pro- 
duce the necessary revenue, and therefore the Republican Ad- 
ministration was on the verge of bankruptcy and a great and 
prine necessity existed for the issuance of bonds. 

It will not do for our Republican friends to say, because Mr. 
Harrison passed out of office without in fact issuing bonds, that 
therefore their party is guiltless. If Mr. Harrison had remained 
in the Presidential chair until the 1st of May, 1893, he would 
have issued bonds. It was an open secret that Mr. Foster had 
been in New York but a month or two before the inauguration, 
had called together Mr. Williams and other financiers of that 
city, and had formed a syndicate to purchase the bonds that were 
to bo issued; and there was an evil rumor attached to the trans- 
rofit from the 
care nothing. 


action that Mr. Foster was to be the recipient of 
syndicate. Of that, however, I know nothing and 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the Senator from Nebraska state that there 
was any such rumor or statement as that made anywhere? 

Mr. ALLEN. I do say that such a statement appeared in the 


press. 

Mr. PLATT. If so the Senator ought to give his authority. I 
never heard of such a statement. 

Mr. ALLEN. We read a great mmy things that we can not 
give authority for. I can not give authority further than to say 
that I read itin the press dispatches. There was a rumor at the 
time; I remember it distinctly. I want the Senator to understand, 
however, that I am not making this asacharge. I said that I 
did not make it as a charge, but I remember distinctly at the 
time reading in the press dispatches that it was said that Mr. Fos- 
ter was to share in the profit of the syndicate, and that the profit 
to the syndicate would amount to two and one-half million dollars. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think in a charge of that sort the Senator 
ought to be able at least to produce the newspaper at some time— 
I do not mean just at this moment. I confess I never heard such 
a statement before, and I am a reader of newspapers. 

Mr. ALLEN. I ak of what Iread in the press dispatches. 
Isaid to the Senate that I did not make a charge of that kind, and 
I do not make the charge. Iread a great many things, as other 
Senators do, in the newspapers every morning, and I can not tell 
the next day in what paper I read them. But I did not eppo 
there was inr eru of the fact that the statement was made in 
the press. ether it is true or not I do not know, and I do not 
care for it one TAY or the other. 

Mr. President, that was the condition of the Republican party 
in respect to this bond question when Mr. Harrison went out of 
office and Mr. Cleveland came in. I am not speaking as the 
political friend of either, and therefore I think I can do as much 
justice to one as the other. 

Now, what was the condition thereafter? Shortly after Mr. 
Cleveland came into office it became apparent that, under the op- 
erations of the McKinley Act— which continued in force until the 
28th of August, 1894, a year and a half—the gold reserve would 
be trenched on to meet the ordinary expenses of the Government, 
unless some method could be devised to raise revenue. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. As the Senator from Nebraska is speaking upon the 
bond question, and as it is now 2 o'clock, I suggest that the unfin- 
ished business ought to be laid before the Senate in order that he 
may speak upon that resolution. . 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam not speaking on the bond question, except 
incidentally. 

Mr. HILL. What has become of the bond resolution? 

Mr. ALLEN. I have not seen the bond resolution since the 
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exploitation of the Senator from New York for several days 
talked it out of sight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that, 
unanimous consent, the bond resolution was temporarily lai 
aside until after the passage of the pending appropriation bill. 
Hence the Chair did not lay the ished business before the 
Senate at 2 o’clock, as is usually done under the rule. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, all these subjects enter into the 
question whether or no we are to appropriate 840.000, 000 extra 
at this time. I heard the Senator from California [Mr. WHITE] a 
few moments ago speak of $300,000,000 as p for our coast 
defenses as though that were a mere bagatelle. e are required 
to determine whether the country is in a condition, or can be put 
in a condition, to make such an appropriation under the legisla- 
tion enacted by either of the two great political parties, as they 
repeatedly and with ps delight call themselves, or under any 
legislation that they are likely to enact. 

ow, then, returning to the question of issuing bonds. The 
McKinley Act of 1890 had proved to be an absolute failure. It 
was Republican legislation. It was the child of Republicanism. 
Its parentage can not be denied. It was held up to the country, 
and will be held up this fall, as the greatest act of tariff legislation 
in the history of our country. 

The Government had run a few months under Cleveland's Ad- 
ministration, until February, 1894, when the Secretary of the 
Treasury (whether or not he was directed to do so by the Presi- 
dent, I do not know, but his act certainly received Executive 
sanction in some way) issued $50,000,000 of bonds to borrow 
money, 'The money was borrowed and placed in the Treasury. 
Possibly I will be corrected here again and betold that I ought not 
to make the statement, but I have been told by reliable authority 
that of the first $50,000,000 of bonds that were issued and sold for 
gold, as the country supposed, but a little over $13,000,000 of gold 
reached the Treasury. Ido not know whether this is true or not. 
I give it as I got it, for what it is worth. 

ere was to be found the authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue bonds? It might be supposed from what we 
hear in this city—at the Departments and in Congress—that all 
we need is a President and a Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
bonds and money will come as speedily as they can issue bonds. 
I have supposed until this time, and I am yet inclined to believe, 
that, when an agent, great or small, undertakes to bind the princi- 
pal for whom he acts, he must have some authority in the form 
of a statute, if he acts for a sovereign power, or in the form of a 
power of attorney in the case of a corporation or private individ- 
ual Yet we are told by Democrats and by Republicans, too, that 
there is no limit to the power of Mr. Carlisle to issue the bonds of 
the Government and engulf this nation in a debt that can not be 
paid in a hundred years, if he shall see fit at his caprice to do so. 

Another $50,000,000 of bonds were issued under the same pre- 
tended authority, that of the resumption act of 1875. There was 
still another issue of $62,000,000. 1 the money that came into 
the Treasury as a result of these issues was wiped outalmost by a 
single touch of the wand of the gold power. Then we have had 
an issue of bonds since the n of the present year of 8100, 
000,000. And now we are told, as though it were something to 
gloat over, as though it were something to be proud of, that there 
is $170,000,000 surplus money in the Treasury, that we must get 
rid of this surplus by appropriating it for the construction of 
battle ships, and that we must devise other schemes and methods 
of reducing it. Yet it was confessed, if I remember rightly, by 
the distinguished Senator from edipi [Mr. honing but a 
day or two ago that we are in default over $100,000,000 for cur- 
rent expenses, which we must pay. 

Sir, the money is not to be applied to the payment of our bonded 
or unbonded debts. Our debts are to be permitted to accumu- 
late, and we are to take this surplus money, borrowed by the is- 
suance of bonds without authority and that must ultimately be 
paid by the sweat, if not the blood, of our people, and invest it in 
pes battle ships that will give the Carnegie Works and the Beth- 

ehem Works an opportunity to make more money out of the 
Government, when there is not the slightest possibility, as I have 
already shown, of a war between this country and Great Britain 
or any other power. 

Mr. President, the bonded debt of this country has been increased 
within the last two years, under the Cleveland Administration, to 
the extent of $263,000,000 in round numbers. Two hundred and 
sixty-three million dollars have been placed on the farms and 
homes of the industrial classes as a great mortgage that we might 
obtain gold to satisfy the appetites of the shylocks. 

We have been told, and we will be told, that it is necessary for 
us to do this because we are on a gold basis. Mr. President, we 
are not on a gold basis, except by the mere arbitrary construction 


of the Treasury Department. e have in round numbers $500,- 
000,000 of Treasury notes—; nbacks and notes issued under the 
Sherman Act—that are tenders, every dollar of which by ex- 
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press law is redeemable in silver as wellas in gold. There isa 
positive command on the part of Congress in the form of a statute 
that these notes shall be redeemed in coin, and yet, because the 
money power of Lombard street and Wall street says to our offi- 
cers, * You must redeem these notes in gold," they openly, fla- 

tly, dogmatically, persistently, and without reason violate 

e statute and comply with the request of the shylocks, and, by 
that means, and that alone,we are placed on a gold basis. 

Sir, suppose Mr. Carlisle had obeyed the provisions of the Sher- 
man Act and the acts preceding it, and had redeemed the green- 
backs and the Treasury notes in coin, in silver coin and gold coin, 
according to the condition of the Treasury, how frequently would 
these shylocks, who are engaged in looting the Treasury from 
month to month, have presented the notes for redemption at the 
Treasury Department? They would have tried the experiment 
once only, and then they would have ceased. 

No, Mr. President, this Government is bound hand and foot by 
the gold power of this country and Europe, and any man who 
stands in this Chamber and asserts the doctrine which I do must 
understand well that he does so at the peril of certain political 
death, for Shylock will spend his money lavishly to defeat such a 


man. 

Mr. President, you can find the gold shylocks and their agents 
in this Capitol milang from the openin 
session of Congress. Their faces are as iliar as are the forms 
of birds of passage. They are here to buttonhole Senators and 
ae ame to cajole, to threaten, to do worse if they can, in 
upholding their peculiar views of the financial policy the Admin- 
istration and Congress should pursue. It makes no difference to 
them that the Constitution recognizes silveras money. It makes 

no difference to them that our highest officers have stood in the 
* presence of thousands of their fellow-citizens and with raised 

ds and bowed heads have taken an oath before heaven to ob- 
serve and uphold the principles of the Constitution of the United 
States. It makes no difference to them that the Constitution puts 
gold and silver on terms of equality and recognizes them both as 
money. They would destroy all these for their own advantage, 
and require the highest officers of our nation to bow in meek 
submission to their demands. 

Now, sir, who established this bond and gold policy, if it rises 
to the oig of a policy? Here appear the two old political par- 
ties on the scene. Who established the exclusive redemption of 
legal-tender notes in gold? During Harrison's administration this 

uestion was mooted in New York. A construction of the act of 

890 had not been given, however, and Mr. Harrison, seeking to 
succeed himself to the Presidency, gave a hint to Wall street and 
to Lombard street that he purposed seeing that every dollar was 
as good as every other dollar"—meaning that the Government 
would go toa gold basis. He is the author of that expression. 
What dia he mean? He meant that he had accepted the Wall 
street theory of financiering; and that silver was to be treated as 
a mere commodity, to be estimated and measured by gold, and 
therefore be depreciated. 

More than this, Mr. Foster, at the time to which I am referring, 
when the syndicate was formed to take the bonds which he was 
preparing to issue, gave the bankers to understand that he would 
redeem the notes exclusively in gold and would accept their inter- 
pretation of the statute. And he did so. Mr. Carlisle, when he 
gave to the act of 1890 the construction which he is following 
to-day in violation of every principle for the construing of stat- 
-utes—there is not a court of any intelligence or integrity in the 
United States that would construe the act as he has construed 
it—was but following the example set by his Republican pred- 
ecessor. This proves, if the country needed proof, that there is no 
distinction between Republicanism and Democracy. It is proper, 
Mr. President, that I should make some exceptions, and I want 
it distinctly understood, if I do not mention it at length, that I 
do except the silver Democrats and silver Republicans, who have 
proved themselves to be patriotic citizens. But there is no differ- 
ence between the power that moves the Republican party and 
the power that controls that part of the Democratic party that 
occupies the White House and the official positions. Both hold to 
the 8 that gold shall be what they call the standard of 
value.” 

It would take too long, and it would be tiresome to the Senate, 
to the country, and to myself, to consider the various subterfuges 
that are offered from time to time on the question of silver; there- 
fore, I shall merely refer to the matter at this time. I heard the 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. RAM 3 use one of 
these subterfuges in speaking of a 50-cent dollar. Mr. President, 
I do not believe that any really sane man, who speaks his convic- 
tions, ever thought there was such a thing as a 50-cent dollar. I 
do not believe that any intelligent man will assert that a dollar 
in this country is com of anything less than 100 cents. It 
makes no difference what the material, it takes 100 cents under 
our system to make a dollar, whether of gold, silver, or paper. 
'The senior Senator from Ohio, and others thinking as he does, 


to the closing of every |. 


who use the expression **a 50-cent dollar," might say with as much 
consistency that there is a white blackbird, or that 90 degrees 

ved. a complete circle, or that perpetual motion has been estab- 
ished. 

I shall not go into that feature of the question, however, but I 
desire to demonstrate that there is no distinction between the 
moving power of the Republican party, and the moving power of 
that part of the Democratic party now in control of the Govern- 
ment, in the interpretation of our statutes so as to make all forms 
of our paper money redeemable in gold. 

What effect has this? Why, it forces the Government to issue 
bonds; that is its pu: at is the purpose that receives sup- 
port from both the old political parties. Youcan see this purpose 
manifest in the gold press, in the daily press, the weekly press, 
and in magazine articles. The time has come, they say, when 
the United States, like England, must have a tual national 
debt; and, with a perpetual national debt in the form of bonds, 
we will hold the country together when all other things fail. The 
capitalistic classes must have something in which to invest their 
surplus moy. Therefore the scheme has been started, prompted 
and promoted by both old parties, to engulf this nation in a per- 

1 national debt, resting as a mortgage upon the property and 

of our producing classes, : 

ident, can it mean anything else? Why, sir, it means 
even more. It means another conspiracy to transfer for all time 
the sovereign power to issue money from the Government, where 
the Constitution placed it, to the hands of the national banks. Mr. 
Cleveland said in his annual message to Congress, and it was 
repeated by Mr. Carlisle in his report as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, that what we must do is to divorce the Government from 
the issuance of any form of paper money and turn over that power 
wholly to thenational banks. Has any man ever been able to tell 
why the Government's sovereign power to issue money should be 
abandoned and a few private corporations be permitted to usurp 
it? No,sir; it was conferred on the Government by the Constitu- 
tion for the benefit of the people for all generations of our national 
existence, and there never was the slightest thought of transferring 
it to private corporations until the exigencies of our recent civi 
strife seemed to make it temporarily necessary. The author of 
the scheme declared that it was a temporary expedient; that it 
was a war measure, and that, when the war was over, it would 
pass away and the right to issue money would revert to the Gov- 
ernment, where it belongs. 

Has there ever been any attempt on the part of the Government 
to retire the national-bank currency? ot the slightest. The 
Republican party hasnot dared to incur the enmity of thenational 
banks. The Democratic party has not dared toincur their enmity. 
The representatives of these parties standing in this Chamber and 
in the other branch of Congress, do not lift their voices against the 
usurpation of power on the part of national banks, and the aban- 
donment of the Government's right to issue money, simply because 
they fear the national banks and their influences in the politics of 
the country. An illustrious President of the United States, the 
head of the Democratic party, declared not many years ago that 
the national bank was unconstitutional. What has become of that 
declaration? We never hear it quoted by Democratic statesmen 
nowadays. Wenever see it commended in the Democratic press, 
for the power that influences the action of the modern statesman 
also controls the press. 

What does a gold standard mean? It means the issuance of 
more bonds and the extension and enlargement of the power of 
the national banks. What did the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN] mean two years ago when he stood at his desk in this 
Chamber and, referring to our different forms of paper money, 
say that we had practically $900,000,000 of spines indebted- 
ness, which we would have to secure by bonds or in some other 
way before a great while? What did he mean but to inform the 
country that he, as the leader of his party, was committed to the 
doctrine of putting an interest-bearing gold bond behind every dol- 
lar of our paper money, and that no form of paper money should 
be redeemed in silver, the coin of the Constitution? 

Mr. President, is anything further needed in support of the 
assertion that the two old parties are united in a conspiracy to 
bring this country to a single gold standard? Why, sir. not over 
five weeks ago the national bankers held a meeting in New York, 
I think, composed of Democrats and Republicans alike. I re- 
member having talked with one of them on his return from the 
meeting. He said tome, and he did not seem to think that he was 
conveying any news, that they fully indorsed the policy of the 
President and the Secretary of the Treasury in their efforts to 
retire all forms of paper money and to issue bonds for that pur- 
pox Not only that, but he said further that the National 

kers’ Association had declared that they would use every in- 
fluence within their power to control the delegations to the Repub- 
lican and Democratic national conventions this year; that they 
had declared it openly and in writing. 

It seems to e no difference whether the national banker is a 


indus 
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Republican or Democrat, according to the resolutions of the asso- 
ciation. The bankers age to control the action of both the 
Democratic and Republican national conventions on the finan- 
cial question in the interest of the single gold standard. They 
propose to use for political effect the power which they possess 
over the patrons of their banks. What does this radical action 
mean? It means, amongother things, that the delegates who are 
chosen to the national convention of the Democratic party are, 
if possible, to be debauched in the interest of the single gold 
standard by the organized national banks of the country. It 
means the same thing as respects the delegates to the Repub- 
lican national convention. It means that public sentiment is to 
be stifled by the purchase of delegates with gold, if necessary, and 
that this great selfish interest is to spread like an octopus over 
every section of thecountry. Thefarmers, the laborers, and the 
masses are to have nothing to say. The Populist pany has no 
money to conduct a campaign; and therefore, it is harmless, ac- 
cording to the ideas of these gentlemen. Some of our friends, the 
enemy, say occasionally that Populism is destined to an early 
frost, and that it will soondisappear. But, sir, [have faith in the 
patriotism and loyalty of the people of our country. I believe 
they will even ly see that they can find no relief in the ranks 
of either the Republican or Democratic party, and that, when that 
day comes, the country will be saved. 

According to the eme of the money power, as fast as Gov- 
ernment bonds are issued the legal-tender notes of the Govern- 
ment are to be retired and the national banks are to issue notes 
to circulate in their stead. Their issue has increased from $170,- 
000,000 a year or two ago to about $222,000,000 now. Here is an 
extraordinary power which has been taken from the Government, 
where the Constitution placed it, and auctioned off to private cor- 

rations. Now, as a new lease of power, they are to be author- 
da toissue their notes in lieu of the Treasury notes of the United 
States, and to loan them out to the people at rates of interest 
running all the way from 6 per cent annum to 2 per cent per 
minute, according to the necessity of the man who may be com- 

lled to borrow of them; and this great favor they are to receive 

exchange for their politicalinfluence. "This influence will be a 
more important factor in the politics of our country in the future 
than it has been in the past, though it has been very powerful in 
the past. Our country is coming to the point where Govern- 
ment is to be made a Government of the ks, by the banks, and 
for the banks, and the people are to disappear except as the mere 
producers of wealth at a very low standard of civilization. 

Mr. President, Ido not want any man to say that lam an enemy 
of legitimate banks and banking. They arenecessary in our com- 
merce, necessary in our civilization, and necessary for the suc- 
cessful transaction of our business. I wish to see the banks and 
bankers thrive, the same as I desire to see any other legitimate 
industry develop, but I want the banks to keep their hands off 
the politics and legislation of the country. Why, sir, in practic- 
ing law you are compelled to rely on yourself. You have the 
protection of the Government to pursue your occupation as best 
you can, but that is all. Do you know any reason why the man 
who is doing business across the street from you should be in- 
vested with the special power to issue his note and call it money, 
to usurp a sovereign power that was placed in the hands of the 
Government for your interest and the interest of every other 
citizen? Mr. President, this is a dangerous power when con- 
ferred on private corporations. Ido not want to see the banks 
destroyed—by no means. I want to see the Government take 
the money-issuing power from them, and then let them stand 
or fall like any — 15 private ration, Hike State banks for 
instance, and succeed or fail a ing to the merits of their busi- 
ness and the skill and honesty they employ in conducting it. 

By a false pec Fi e of the 3 - the serine of 
Treasury notes and by the enlargemen e issue power of na- 
tional banks we are to have fastened on us the single gold stand- 
ard; we are to have notes issued by the banks in lieu of notes 
issued by the Government, a perpetual national debt, and domina- 
tion by national banks. 

Mr. President, there is other and indisputable proof that this 
conspiracy of the a E has not contented itself with tam- 


pun Boe Con , the President, and the different subordinate 
ches of the Government. It has reached the highest judicial 
tribunal of the Government. Is it supposed that any man can be 


laced upon the Supreme Bench to-day—let us talk plainly about 
his matter—whose opinions on great political and financial ques- 
tions are not known before he is a ted? 

Iremember, Mr. President, and so do you, the struggles which 
occurred in this Chamber within the last three years. I am violat- 
ing no secret of the Senate and I am saying nothing that I ought 
not to say when I state that the sole recommendation of two nomi- 
Tees of the President for judge of the Supreme Court of the 
United States was the fact that they were corporation lawyers. 
"They had not a single qualification except they had been raised 
under the influences of ions; they had studied the law of 
corporations; they were committed to the side of the corporation 


as against the individual. Whether or no that made them eligi- 
ble, they were selected and nominated, and their names were sent 
to us for confirmation. The people who believe that a man can 
be placed on that bench whose opinion is not known in advance 
on great questions are simply hoodwi ; they are mistaken. 
They believe that the Government is more honest and more hon- 
orable than it is. 

What has . recently? We passed, as one of the impor- 
tant features of the Wilson bill, now known as the Wilson-Gorman 
Act, an income-tax law. It was in strict accordance with the es- 
tablished of the Government. In 1796 the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Hylton case, in Third Dallas, decided 
the constitutionality of an income tax without a 1 opin- 
ion. There were ene delivered in that case by Mr. Justice 
Chase, Mr. Justice ell, Mr. Justice Patterson, and by one other 
justice whose name I do not now recall. There was no dissent 
from the Lo pei that by the Constitution the power was 
conferred on gress to impose an income tax. Weim an 
income tax as one of the features of the Wilson bill of 1894 directly 
in acco ce with precedent. There were at least one-half dozen 
income-tax laws passed between 1790 and 1880. "They had passed 
in favorable review before every judge who had More arua & place 
onthe Supreme Bench of the United States as Chief Justice or 
associate justice up to the last date. And following these prece- 
dents, in 1894 we put an amendment on the Wilson bill which 
would have brought to the Government $30,000,000 of revenue 
8 if it had not been annulled by the action of the Supreme 

urt. 

Mr, President, it was necessary to get rid of this provision in 
order that the plan of the money power might be carried out. 
The highly protected industries could never have the people com- 
pletely by the throat until they were able to get rid of the Govern- 
ment’s power to tax incomes. Iremember as distinctly as though 
2 xx 1 esterday how 1e honorable d Senator PON 

ork [Mr. Hinr] inveig against taxing the prosperity of the 
country, as he was pleased to call it, as though the poverty ought 
to be taxed, as it is being taxed now, and idle income gatherers 
be permitted to escape taxation. Iremember how he met the de- 
cisions in the Hylton case, the Veazie Bank case, and other cases, 
inclnding the Springer case, by the assertion—it sounds now like 
poe AB a the law would be declared unconstitutional. I 

ve never before given the Senator from New York credit for 
being a pue. But I now give him credit for being a success- 


ful 53 that case. 

Mr. . Will the Senator from Nebraska permit me? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator speaks of the decision of the Supreme 
Court on the income-tax question as though it were a surprise. 
Does not the Senator know that on several constitutional ques- 
tions which were discnssed in the Senate, a Senate composed of 
very many able lawyers, the vote was very close? Did the Sen- 
ator himself argue in favor of the right of the National Govern- 
ment to tax State and municipal bonds, and was he rised that 
the Supreme Court of the United States unanimously decided 
that that provision was unconstitutional? 

Mr. ALLEN. I am not surprised at anything that happens 
here—absolutely nothing. If I were to be told to-morrow that 
every citizen of the 70,000,000 was to be a bond slave I would not 
be surprised. They are, as a matter of fact, industrial slaves now. 
I was speaking, however, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. and the peculiar effect of their opinions on the income tax. 

Mr. President, do you not see the purpose? It is just as plain as 
the pinu game with which we were all more or less 
familiar as boys. the money power could indnce the Supreme 
Court to declare the income tax invalid, the millions of the rich 
would escape taxation. Then they could put the final nail in the 

litical coffin of the industrial slave and make him bear the full 

urden for alltime. How was that to be done? How could it be 
done? There was only one place to go toaccomplish it. I will not 
say it was accomplished by design, but I call attention to the fact 
that the first decision of the court in May last—I think it was in 
May—upheld some of the main features of the income-tax law. 
It would have been unblushing and inexcusable to have overruled 
ntone time five decisions extending over a period of almost one 
hundred years, so the court was reconvened and a reargument 
wasordered. These rearguments are always dangerous, no matter 
where they occur, and are always opento suspicion. Mr. Justice 
Jackson was brought to Washington more dead than alive—for he 
died shortly after the second hearing—and by eome mysterious 

rocess, which the world does not know and never will, one of the 
judges, who had joined in deciding the act censtitutional in part, 
changed his mind and pronounced it wholly unconstitutional. 
His c angan mind possesses great significance to me from the 
fact that he is a citizen of a State that is peculiarly benefited by 
tariff taxation. 


In 1796 the Supreme Court unanimously declared the constitu- 
tionality of the income tax in the Hylton case. They declared its 
constitutionality as late as October, 1880, in the Springer case in 
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102 United States Supreme Court Reports; they declared its con- 
stitutionality in the Phoenix Insurance Company case, in the Veazie 
Bank case, and in still another case, the name of which I do not 
at this time recall. And yet in 1895 all the great judges who had 
passed on the laws authorizing an income tax were overruled by 
the Supreme Court as now constituted by a bare majority. 

It may not be unimportant in the history of this question to 
pe over the list of gentlemen who have composed the Supreme 

Jourt of the United States inthe past. When the Hylton case was 
determined in 1796, Oliver Ellsworth was the Chief Justice and 
William Cushing, James Wilson, John Blair, James Iredell, 
Thomas Johnson, William Patterson, and Samuel Chase were 
the associate justices. That law passed in successful review be- 
fore those gentlemen. It is true that Chief Justice Ellsworth 
took his seat on the bench on the day the opinion was rendered 
and did not participate in it, but never during his term of service 
did he dissent from it, or the Drina recognized by it, and it 
passed successfully in review before that court without a dissent- 
ing voice. Chief Justice John Jay was nominated and confirmed 
as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States before 
Oliver Ellsworth, but he declined the appointment, and John 
Marshall was made Chief Justice and so remained from June 30, 
1801, to July 6, 1835. 

Four income-tax laws were enacted by Congress between the 
time the Hylton case was decided and the time John Marshall 
retired from the Supreme Bench, yet the decision in the Hylton 
case was never questioned. These income-tax laws were executed 
during his incumbency. Then came Roger B. Taney, Chief Jus- 
tice, from November 15, 1836, to October 12, 1864, and those acts 
passed successfully in review before him. 

x Mr. HILL. The Senator seems to think highly of Chief Justice 
aney. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; with the exception of his opinion in the 
Dred Scott case. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator thinks well, with one exception, of all 
the decisions of that judge, who was upon the bench for twenty or 
twenty-three years? 

Mr. ALLEN. I admire his great ability. 

Mr. HILL. And his legal knowledge? 

Mr. ALLEN. And his great legal knowledge and his purity of 
character. 

Mr. HILL. When the income-tax provisions of the tariff bill 
were pending here, I read during that discussion a letter from 
Chief Justice Taney, of the Supreme Court, in which he wrote to 
the Secretary of the Treasury that an attempt to tax the incomes 
or salaries of the justices of the Supreme Court under the income 
law of 1862 was, in his judgment, unconstitutional. That same 
provision was incorporated in the recent income law, and not- 
withstanding that opinion of Chief Justice Taney, which I read 
here, the Senator from Nebraska voted to overrule it and put a 
tax on the salaries of the justices of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, that is true, Mr. President, and I would do 


it again. 
Mr. HILL. How can the Senator reconcile his confidence in 
Chief Justice Taney with the vote the Senator porer 
Mr. ALLEN. . President, perhaps I can illustrate my posi- 
tion better by referring to the Senator from New York than I 
can by referring to Chief Justice Taney, because I know the Sen- 
ator better. I have the utmost confidence in the ability of my 
friend from New York, and certainly I have now the utmost con- 
fidence in his gift of prophecy. Yet I have heard the Senator 
from New York advocate things which I thought were abso- 
lutely unsound and which I still think are unsound. It is not nec- 
essary for me to abandon my own convictions in every instance. 
A t man who is right ninety-nine times out of a hundred may 
er from me, but it might be that in a few instances I would 
be right and he wrong. lam here to discharge my duties as I 
understand them, not as some other man understands them. 
My position in this respect must be distinctly understood. If it 
gs me in conflict with the opinions of other gentlemen, I am 
very sorry; but unless I can, after due investigation, understand 
a question as he understands it, I shall vote my own convictions 
follow my own judgment. A 

Now, Mr. President, here was Roger B. Taney, a great jurist, 
who was Chief Justice from November 15, 1836, to October 12, 1864, 
and no question was ever raised before him as to the constitution- 
ality of any of the income-tax laws, although many of them werein 
existence and being enforced while he was a member of the court. 
These acts successfully in review before Salmon P. Chase, 
and their constitutionality was affirmed by him and the courtover 
which he presided. They passed successfully in review before 
Morrison R. Waite, and their constitutionality was affirmed by 
him and the court over which he presided. e come at last to 
the present Chief Justice, Melville W. Fuller, who became Chief 
Justice July 20, 1888. It was reserved for him alone, of all the 
distinguished and illustrious Chief Justices, to discover that his 
pese had been wrong as to the constitutionality of the 

come-tax law. 


The Hylton case, and the income-tax laws which were enacted 
after that decision, passed successfully in review before this long 
list of associate justices of the Supreme Court: 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICES. 


Years. Months. Days. 
1 15 


William Cushing Sept. 27, 1789, to Sept. 13. 1810 20 1 
James Wilson Sep . 2 8 10 29 
6 3 21 
9 8 10 
1 6 ?8 
13 6 15 
-—— 
C 27 
799, to Mar. 4 2 20 
E BOL 7 30 H 15 
z : 16 4 8 
; 807, to Feb. 7,18 18 11 4 
Josəph Story ... . £ 10, 53 9 23 
Gabriel Duval -| Nov. 18,1811, to Jan. —, 1: 23 1 12 
Smith Thompson Sept. 1,1823,to Dec. 18,1543} 20 3 17 
Robert Trimble May 9. 1826, to Aug. 25, 1828 2 8 16 
John McLean... Mar. 7,1829, to Apr. 4,1861| 32 0 27 
Jan. 6,1830,to Apr. 21,1844) 14 3 15 
Jan. 9,1835,toJuly 5,1 82 5 28 
Mar. 15,1836, to Feb. 24, 1841 4 11 9 
Mar. 8,1837,to May 30,1865| 28 2 2 
Apr. 22,1837,to July 14. 182 14 2 27 
3,1841, to May 31, 1800 19 2 28 
Feb. 13,1845, to Dec, 1, 1872 27 9 18 
Sept. 20, 1845, to Sept. 4, 1851 5 11 14 
Aug. 4.1846, to Jan. 31, 1870 28 5 27 
Sept. 22, 1851, to Sept. 30, 1857 6 0 8 
-| Mar. 22,1853, to May 21, 1861 8 1 29 
Jan. 12,1858, to July 25,1881} 23 6 13 
5 Jan. 21. 1862, to Jan. 21, 181 19 0 0 
July 16, 18k, to Oct. 13,1890 2 2 = 
4 Y 


-| Oct. 17,1862, to Nov. 4, 1877 
-| Mar. 10, 1863 


Stephen J. Field is the first man on the list which I have read, 
aside from the present Chief Justice, who discovered that nearl 
onehundred years ago the Hylton case had been wrongly decided. 
and that all the cases since determined were bottomed on wrong 
principles. Yet, Mr. President, Mr. Justice Field had, by not dis- 
senting, given his assent to two of the cases in which the Supreme 
Court declared the constitutionality of an income-tax law. 

An income-tax law also received the approval of the court when 
it was composed of the following associate justices: 


Years. Months. Days. 
. 10 9 


William Stron; Feb. 18,1870, to Dec. 14, 1880 28 
Joseph P. B Mar. 21, 1870, to Jan. 22, 1802 21 10 1 
Ward Hunt....... Dec. 11,1872, to Jan. 7, 1882 9 0 26 
John M. Harlan... -| Nov.29, 1877 

William B. Dec. 21, 1880, to May 14, 1887 6 4 23 
Stanley Matthews May 12,1881, to Mar. 22, 1889 7 10 10 
Horace Gray Dec. 20, 

Samuel Blatchford.. -| Nov.22, 1882, to July 7, 1893 11 5 15 
Lucius Q. C. Lamar Jan. 16, 1888, to Jan. 23, 1893 5 0 7 


David J. Brewer..... Dee, 18,1889 


Henry B. Brown........... Dec. 29, 
George Shiras ..5..........| July 26, 1892 
Howell E. Jackson Feb. 18,1893 


Edward D White ......... 


From the organization of the RE eos Court, from the day of 
John Jay to the day of Melville W. Fuller, no member of the 
court had supposed that the Government did not possess the con- 
stitutional power to levy an income tax. The question had been 
thoroughly and exhaustively investigated by Congress in the pas- 
sage of some half dozen or more income-tax laws; it had been 
patiently investigated by a majority of the Chief Justices whose 
names I have mentioned, and yet, in 1895, it remained for a bare 
majority of the present court to discover that the Hylton case, that 
the Veazie case, that the Phoenix Insurance Company case. that 
the Pprngor case, and all other cases on the subject, and all the 
laws that had been passed by Congress throughout the histery of 
the country, were wrong, and that the Government does not pos- 
sess the constitutional power to impose an income tax, 

Mr. President, lam not a member of the Supreme Court, and 
no man entertaining the opinions I do ever will be, at least not 
until there is a change in our system of doing business. I donot 
say that the last decision, which was made by a bare majority 
of the court, is not the honest opinion of that high tribunal. On 
that subject I say nothing. But I do say that it is a most singu- 
lar circumstance, and it will stand out prominently in the judicial 
history of the conntry, more prominently than the electoral deci- 
sion of 1877, which was one of the most vicious decisions of the age, 
as an exceptional case in the constitutional history of the country 
that great men like Oliver Ellsworth, John Marshall, Roger B. 
Taney, Salmon P. Chase, and Morrison R. Waite, and their asso- 
ciates, were wrong in determining that Congress, under the Con- 
stitution, had power to Eod an income tax, and that it was 
reserved for Melville W. Fuller and a bare majority of his associ- 
ates to discover that their predecessors been in error for nearly 
onehundred years. It stand out prom menty that over thirty 
associate justices who have occupied the Supreme Bench 
our national existence 


durin; 
and before whom this question had Dent 
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of the stagnation of business may be traced to the operation of thatlaw. Man- 
ufacturing 2 mechanics are thrown out of employment, business of 
all kinds is dull, and unless protection can be afforded to our laboring classes 
poverty will overtake them. The subscribers therefore pray that Con 
will so alter the tariff of 1846 that it will protect the labor and capital of the 
country from foreign competition. 

In Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, in 1854, the Senator will find 
the following: 

Confidence is shaken everywhere and all classes are made to realize the 
insecurity of — possessions. The causes which led to this have been a 
long time at work. Goods which had accumulated abroad when the demand 

i08! were crowded upon our shores at whatever advance could 
be obtained, thus aggravating the evil. ; 

A little later, January 6, 1855, the Senator will find that the 
New York Herald said editorially: 


Elsewhere will be found some mention of failures at Boston and New 
Orleans. The epidemic is traveling over the whole country. No city of any 
note can hope to escape. 


If the Senator will go to the New York Herald of the same date 
he will find an address of the unemployed workingmen's commit- 
tee to the mayor of that city, in which those workingmen said: 


We do not come as beggars, but we ask what we deem right. We ask not 
alms, but work. We don't want a little soup now, and cast-off clothing to- 
morrow. But we do want work and the means of making an honest Ren- 
hood. The condition of the working classes is most piteous. They want 
bread. Is there not enoughin the city? They want clothes. Is there none 
made nowadays? 


Mr. President, those are historic facts concerning the operations 
of the Walker tariff law of 1846, which may have escaped the at- 
tention of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, there is a great deal of that kind 
of history which has escaped my attention, and I am very glad 
that it has, There is a great deal of so-called history that Toe 
no man any good to know. I do not refer to the quotations " 
of the Senator, however, when I say there is a great deal of his- 
tory manufactured to support arguments in favor of an abnor- 
mally high tariff. 

James G. Blaine, who ought to be authority in Republican 
circles, in his work, Twenty Years in Congress, took occasion to 
Say will not use his exact language nor can I refer at this mo- 
ment to the page—that the Walker tariff was so satisfactory that 
no man in public life thought of trying to modify or change it for 
ten years after its pense 

Mr. President, I was discussing the question of good and bad 
times under both systems of tariff when the Senator from New 
Hampshire interrupted me. Ido hope, sir,that the people will 
not be deceived again to their injury by being led to believe that 
the leading issue is the tariff. They have been fed on that kind of 
intellect trash for twenty-five years, and it has been false at 
all times when asserted. 

What has been the condition of the country during that time 
I will turn briefly to the Statistical Abstract, which I su is 
correct, as it is issued by the Treasury Department, by ub- 
lican Administrations and by Democratic Administrations alike, 
and I will call attention to some facts that may be well worthy 
of investigation. I refer now to 298, No. 67, ** Cereal crops, 
the estimated production of corn from 1872 to 1895. "These are the 
ded of the Department of Agriculture on the subject of corn. 

1872 the average value of the yield per acre, according to 
this book, was $12.24. In 1877 it had fallen to $9.54, and in 1879 
it had fallen again to $8.55, and so on. I will insert this page in 
my remarks: 
No. 67.—Cereal crops: Estimated production and value of the United States 
from 1872 to 1895. 


[From reports of the Department of Agriculture.] 
CORN. 


in review successively, and who had given to the doctrine their 
full assent—it will be a marvelous thing in our judicial history— 
that five gentlemen out of nine, in the year of our Lord 1895, dis- 
covered that all their illustrious predecessors for a hundred years 
had been wrong. 

Passing this late decision—which I have noticed more for the 
purpose of showing somewhat in detail the history of constitu- 
tional power—passing from that, and admitting that the Supreme 
Court fad aright to decide as it did—and we must obey its deci- 
sion whether right or wrong—letting it remain a profound secret 
how the decision was 1 about—let me observe that the 
direct result was to call loudly for the enactment of a tariff that 
will impose additional and heavier burdens on an already tax- 
ridden people. 

Mr. President, can there be any doubt that the people have lost 
confidence in the Supreme Court? I declare it as my solemn con- 
viction that the thinking people lost confidence in the Supreme 
Court when it rendered the decision in the case of Tilden against 
Hayes, when some of the judges of that high tribunal suffered 
themselves to be dragged from the court room, where they be- 
longed and where the Constitution had placed them, to be put upon 
a political tribunal to decide a merely party question between con- 
tending political parties. The last income-tax decision will be as 
exceptional, anomalous, and suspiciousin our judicial history as is 
the decision of the Electoral Commission in our political history. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. Did not some of the justices who decided in favor 
of Hayes concur in the opinion that the income tax was constitu- 
tional; and was the Senator's lost confidence in them restored by 
that decision? 

Mr. ALLEN. It has not restored lost confidence. I do not 
know if it has to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator from Nebraska will allow me, I 
will state that it is a little remarkable that every justice of the 
Supreme Court who served on the Electoral Commission came to 
the conclusion that his party candidate was elected. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, that is not particularly surprisin 
to me, in view of the fact that throughout the entire history o 
our country no judge has ever yet been known to decide a polit- 
ical question against the party of which he was a member. ere 
has never been an instance of the kind, and it is a sad commen- 
tary on the character and stability of our judicial system. 

What is the truth as respects the assertions frequently made 
here that the question which we must discuss this fall, and which 
the people must determine, is the tariff? Sir, this country has 
seen good times and bad times, under both a high and a lowtariff. 
The tariff is a false issue. There is practically nothing in it as 
compared with the great issue of monetary reform, and if the 
country can be put on a sound financial basis, where it is able to 
meet taxation successfully, the tariff question will disappear. 

Mr. President, when in the history of the country was it more 
rosperous than under the operation of the Walker tariff act of 
846, a low-tariff act? When was it more prosperous after that 

than in 1866 and 1867, after the close of the war and before the 
iniquitous system of contraction had begun? In 1866 this coun- 
try the war tariff, that bears the name of the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. MonniLL]. the highest tariff that had ever 
been passed by Congress, and which was made necessary, as its 
author declared, by reason of the war. He told the country at 
the time of its p: that as soon as the war was closed, and 
the demands created by it should be met and satisfied, the act 
would be repealed. But it was not repealed. Instead of retrac- 
ing our steps we went on from bad to worse until we reached the 


Average. 


McKinley tariff, an act that was almost prohibitive of importa- Yield Value ot 
tions. Sir, there was . the Walker tariff and per yield per 
under the Morrill Act of 1861. as that prosperity due to the acre. | acre. 
tariff » each e Mir ey — 8 0 tariff in 1846 and RACER 
1847 and to a high tariff in an ore we entered on the - . | Dollars. 
perilous policy of specie resumption. of which the senior Senator 92 D A e — — 2s 12 
from Spe [Mr. e is the author? 80 AL : , 850. 146,500 | 41, 095.918 550, 043,080 9t 20.7 13.40 
Sir, the prosperity of the country was due to neither. It was » 821, 069, d 445, 29.5 12.89 
due to the volume of money in circulation in each instance. P == 40 n — 8 — i 
It is quite a common thing to be told that all the farmers and 1,388, 218, 750 | 51,585,000 | 441, 153, 405 31.9 36.9 8.55 
laborers need is a high tariff, a tariff that will maintain the wages due red ripa eed 37.5 2.2 10.98 
of the laboring man in this country above those of thelaboring man Diaso | eras oe . mal 28) DH 
in Europe : - 1,617,025, 100 | 65,659, 545 | 783. 837, 175 48.5 21.6 11.94 
Mr. GALLINGER. Would it interfere with the Senator's ar- 1,551, 066, 895 | 68,901,889 | 658,051, 485 42.4 22.7 9.63 
gument if I should call his attention to some history regarding Loom wo | ei eormi EI BÍ 22 
me TAL rar ms Fara act of 1846? x 1,005,441, 000 75, 094, 208 610,311,000 38.6 2 8.08 
y D A + 458, 161, 2, 392, 720 | 016. 100, 77 44.4 90. $ 
Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will go to the Springfield r 8:95 
Republican, of which the elder Bowles was editor, he will find an 1,489; 970,000 | 71,970,763 | 754) 439. 451 50.6 20.7 10.48 
editorial in the year 1850, about three years after that tariff went do = = ais | 226. 1wa =e z i 10.98 
into operation, which read as follows: 1 25 496,131 72, 465 sal, 150 105 5 5 2 5 85 
the facturing and mechanical , 10, „582. „719. 3 E 
talem p ere tieira fii ‘Since that time 2 151, 188, 580 | 82, 075, 890 | 567,500,105] 28.4] 8.2] 4.51 


Neon n. 
the condition of things has entirely changed, and it is fully believed that much 
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Average. 


ph 


1873.......| 249,997,100 858, 359 | 310, 180,375 124.1 12 
1878.......| 281,251, 700 | 22,171, 823, 594, 805 115.1 12.7 

308, 102, 700 | 24, 967,027 | 291, 107, 895 91.5 12.3 
1875 282, 136,000 | 26,381,512 | 294, 580, 990 100.8 11.1 
1876 2890, 358, 500 | 27,027,021 | 300,259, 300 108.7 10.5 
1877 354.194, 146 | 26,277,540 | 364, 695, 779 108.4 13.9 
1878 - 420, 122,400 | 82,108,560 | $26,346,424 7.1 13.1 
1879 448, 735, 690 | 32,545,950 | 497,030, 142 110.8 13.8 
1880... 498, 549, 883 | 37, 085, 717 | 474, 201, 850 925.1 13.1 
is SOLID | Boor io | itoi] ska] Hk 

7 067, 

185953. 421,085, 100 | 36,455,593 | 383, 649, 272 971.1 11.6 
1884 512, 705,000 | 39,475,885 | 350, 862, 200 615 13 8.38 
1885 357, 112,000 | 34,189,246 | 275, 320, 390 77.1 10.4 8.05 
1886 457, 218,000 | 35, 806, 184 | 314,226,020 68.7 12.4 8.54 
1887 456, 329,600 | 37,641,783 | 310,612, 900 $5.1 12.1 8.25 
1888 415, 968,000 | 37,336,138 | 335, 248, 090 82.6 11.1 10.32 
1889 490,560, 000 | 38, 123,859 | 342,491, 707 69.8 12.9 8.98 
1890. 390, 202, 000 | 36, 087, 154 | 334, 773, 678 83.8 11.1 9.28 
1891 611, 780, 000 | 39,916,897 | 513,472, 711 83.9 1.3 12.86 
1892 515,949, 000 | 88, 554, 430 | 322, 111, 881 62.4 13.4 8.35 
1883 396, 131, 725 | 34,629, 418 | 213, 171, 381 53.8 11.4 6.16 
1804 460, 267, 416 | 34, 882,435 | 225,902, 025 49.1 13.2 6.48 
1895 467,102, 947 | 34,047,932 | 237, 988, 908 50.9 13.7 6.99 


RYE. a 

14,888,000 | 1,048,654 | 11,283,693 76.3 14.2 10.83 

15,142,000 | 1,150,355 | 11,518,126 76.3 13.2 10.01 

14,990,900 | 1,116,716 12,870,411 85.9 13.4 11.53 

17,722,100 | 1,359,788 | 13,631,900 76.9 13 10.05 

20,314, 800 | 1,488,374 | 13, 635, 826 65.9 13.9 9.20 

21,170,100 | 1,412,902 | 12,542, 805 59.2 15 8.88 

25,812, 700 | 1,622,700 | 13,592, 828 52.6 15.9 8.38 

23, 630,400 | 1,025,450 | 15,507,431 65.6 14.5 9.54 

24,540,829 | 1,767,619 | 18,564,560 75.6 13.9 10.50 

20,704,956 | 1,789,100 | 19,327,415 6.3 11.6 10.80 

29,960,087 | 2,227,889 | 18,439,194 61.5 13.4 8.28 

28,053,583 | 2,314,754 | 16,300,503 58.1 12.1 7.08 

28,610,000 | 2,348,963 | 14,857,010 51.9 12.3 0.31 

21,756,000 | 2,199,201 | 12, 59M, £20 57.9 10.2 5.92 

24,499,000 | 2,129,918 | 13,181,330 53.8 1.5 6.19 

20,603,000 | 2,053,447 | 11,283,140 51.5 10.1 5.49 

28,415,000 | 2,864,805 | 16,721, 869 58.8 12.0 1.01 

26,555,445 | 2,058,485 | 18,612,222 51.3 13.0 6. 68 

26,727,615 | 1,914,780 | 13,395,476 50.1 13.7 6.89 

27,210,070 | 1,890,915 | 11,964,826 44.0 14.4 6.33 

aNo estimates prepared by Agricultural Department for 1889 to 1892. 
OATS. 

747,000 | 9,000, 769 815, 710 33.6 30.2 10.14 

1873 $40,000 | 9,751, 700 175, 750 91.4 27.7 10.38 
1874 359,000 | 10, 807, 412 ,530 52 22.1 11.47 
1815....... 317,500 | 11,915,075 499,930 95.5 29.7 10.87 
388... 884,000 | 13,358, 998 $65, 900 35.2 24 8.45 
1877 394, 000 | 12, 825, 148 601, 550 29.2 31.7 9.25 
1878 578,560 | 18,176,500 945, 830 21.6 81.4 7.74 
761,320 | 12,683,500 | 120,533, 291 33.1 38.7 9.50 

885,980 | 16,187,977 | 150,243, 505 Hd 25.8 9.23 

481,000 | 16, 831,000 | 193, 108, 970 40.4 21.7 11.43 

250,610 | 18,491,691 | 182,978, (22 37.5 26.4 9.89 

302, 4X) | 20,324,962. | 187.0140, 264 32.7 23.1 9.20 

623,000 | 21,300,917 | 181,428,470 2.7 21.4 7.58 

400,000 | 22, 783. 179, 631, 860 28.5 21.6 7.88 

134, 000 | 23, 658, 186, 137, 930 29.8 25.4 7.87 

618,000 | 25,920, 200, 699, 790 30.4 25.4 7.74 

135,000 | 26,995, 195, 424,240 27.8 25 1.28 

515,000 | 27,462, 171, 781, 008 22.9 21.4 6.20 

(21,000 | 28,431, 222, 018, 486 42.4 19.8 8.41 

$91,000 | 25,581, 232,312, 267 31.5 23.9 9.03 

035,000 | 27,053, 209, 253, 611 31.7 21.4 7.13 

854, 850 | 27,273, 187,576, 092 29.4 23.4 6.88 

038, 928 | 27,023, 214,816, 920 32.4 24.5 7.95 

443,537 | 27,878, 068 19.9 29.6 5.87 


26,846,400 | 1,397,082 | 19,837,773 73.9 19.2 
32,044,491 | 1,387,106 | 29,333,529 91.5 23.1 
82,552,500 | 1,580,626 | 29,983,709 92.1 20.6 
86,908,600 | 1,789,902 | 29,952,082 81.2 20.6 
88,710,500 | 1,768,511 | 25,735,110 66.5 21.9 
34,441,400 | 1,614,654 | 22,095,044 6t 21.3 
42,245,630 | 1,790,400 | 24,453,315 58 23.6 
40,283,100 | 1,690,700 | 23,114,444 58.9 24 
45,165,346 | 1,813,329 | 30,090,742 65.6 21.5 
41,161,330 | 1,957,510 | 33,862,513 82.3 20.9 
48,953,926 | 2,272,108 | 30,768,015 62.8 21.5 
50,136,097 | 2,879,009 | 29,420,423 58.7 21.1 
61,208,000 | 2,608,815 | 29,779,170 48.7 23.5 
330,000 | 2,729,259 | 32,887,606 56.3 21.4 
59,428,000 | 2,652,957 | 31,810,510 53.6 22.4 
56,812,000 | 2,901,953 | 29,461,390 51.9 19.6 
- 63,885,000 | 2,998,382 | 37,672, 032 50 21.3 
69,869,495 | 3,220,371 | 28, 729,386 41.1 21.7 
61, 400,465 | 3,170,002 | 27,134, 127 44.2 19.4 
87, O72, 744 299,973 | 29,312,413 83.7 26.4 
a No estimates prepared by Agricultural Department for 1889 to 1892. 
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Cents. | Bushels. | Dollars. 


Acres. Dollars. 

1813 .-..... 8,133,500 448,497 | 6,747,618 83 18.1 15. 
1873 .. 1,837, 100 451,152 | 6,382,043 81.4 17.3 14.05 
187 8,016, 600 452,590 | 6,471,885 80.8 17.7 14.31 
1875 10, 082, 100 575,530 | 7,106,257 71.1 17.5 12. 
1876 9, 668, 800 686, 441 7,021,498 72.7 14.5 10.54 
1877 12,177,000 649,923 | 6,995, 810 65.8 15.7 10.77 
1878 . 12, 246, 820 673,100 | 6,451,120 62.7 18.2 9.59 
1879 ....... 13. 140,000 689,900 | 7,856,191 59.8 20.5 12.28 
]880.. 14,617,535 822,802 | 8, 682, 455 50.4 17.8 10.55 
1881 9, 485,200 828,815 | 8,205,105 86.5 11.4 9.90 
]882. 11,019,953 847,112 | S. G. 862 12.9 13.1 9.48 
1883 .. 1,003, 954 857,349 | 6,308,980 82,2 8.9 1.85 
71884 . 11,116, 000 879,403 | 6,519, 020 59 12.6 7.45 
1885. 12, €26, 000 914,394 | 7,057,363 55.9 13.8 7.72 
1888 ....... 11, 869, 000 817,915 | 6,465,120 51.5 12.9 1.04 

10, 844, 000 910,506 | 6,122,320 56.5 11.9 6.72 
1888. 12, 050, 000 650 | 7,027,047 63.3 13.2 8.36 
1883 . 12,132,311 64 | 7,074,450 58.3 14.9 8.67 
1804. 12, 668, 200 789,232 | 7,040,238 5.6 16.1 8.92 
1895 . 277 6, 935, 525 45.2 21.1 9.09 


corn from $i2.24 in 1872 to $6.91 
been any virtue in a protective tariff for the agricultural classes, 
why did it not manifest itself in maintaming the price of this 
great staple product? 

Take the next great staple, wheat. It dropped from $15.27 per 
acre in 1880, a time when the Republican party was in power and 
a high tariff was in force, to $6.48 per acre, less than one-half. 
in 1894, at the time the McKinley Act was in force, and reached 
$6.99 per acre for the year 1895. 

Mr. President, we were told during the discussion of the tariff 
bill in the last Congress that a high tariff was the salvation of the 
farmer; that it was n for us to build a home market for 
the consumption of his products, and that he wonld get better 
prices in that way than he could through shipments of his prod- 
ucts to larger markets. But during the period of which I speak, 
wheat lost 60 per cent of its value, and went from a fraction over 
$15 an acre in 1880 to six dollars and a few cents in 1894. If there 
is any virtue in a high tariff, it did not manifest itself and bene- 
ficially affect the price of wheat. 

Take rye, another staple. The value of the yield per acre in 1872 
was $10.83; in 1894 it was $6.89, and in 1895, $6.83. There was, as 
in the cases of corn and wheat, a drop of almost 50 per cent. 

Take the case of oats. It was worth $10.14 per acre in 1872. 
I do not know why these reports do not go back to 1865, unless 
to shut out some valuable information; but oats dropped from 
$10.14 per acre in 1872 to $7.95 acre in 1894. The crop was all 

roduced and much of it on the market before the repeal of the 

cKink a Act in 1894. 

Take the case of barley, worth $14.20 an acre in 1872 and $8.88 
per acre in 1895. Buckwheat, $15.04 per acre in 1872, dropped 
gradually to $8.92 in 1894 and rose slightly to $9.09 in 1895. 

Under a system of high protection there has been a fall on an 
average of fully 50 per cent in the prices of the great staple arti- 
cles of the farm. 

Mr. President, does anyone suppose this fall in prices was due 
to tariff? Our Republican friends will go to the country this fall— 
they are preparing their arguments at this moment—and declare 
to the farmers, aiming by that means to deceive them once more, if 
possible, that ev taba for the farmer and increased value per 
acre of his products can be brought about eA | voting for the 
pariy that will enact a law similar to the McKinley Act of 1890. 

e Republican party will do this in face of the fact that farm 
products have fallen in price during the period I have stated 
under the highest protective tariff act we have ever had. 

But this is not all they willdo. We have had disclosed. here a 
peculiar condition of affairs recently. The official statistics, 
although they seem to have been gotten up to support a particu- 
lar cause, will once in a while disclose a really valuable fact. 
Look for a moment at the failures that have taken place in the 
United States. Iread from page 336 of this abstract: 

8 Mec failures in 1893 were 15,242; and total liabilities, 
„749, : 

In 1894 there were failures amounting to 13,185; with total lia- 
bilities, $172,992,856. 

i 7 75 there were 13,197 failures, with total liabilities of $173,- 

If this book is to be believed, in 1893, under the operations of 
the McKinley Act, we had 15,242 failures as against 13,197 in 1895 
under the Wilson Act. I suppose it would be a natural infer- 
ence, then, that the Wilson Act was a better law than the McKinley 
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Act. From 1883, when the failures reached $346,749,889, their max- 
imum, they decreased to $173,196,060 in 1895. According to this 
statement, in 1893, although we had the highest tariff we have 


ever known, the failures were almost 200 per cent greater in lia- 
bilities than they had ever been before or have been since. 

Mr. President, I must say in all candor that I have touched 
these official statistics with the suspicion that they might not be 
absolutely correct, and that they may have been doctored, but they 
have been doctored no more under the present than under previ- 


ous Administrations. 

What is the difficulty with the country, then? That brings me 
to the old question of the policy of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties on the money question. If we take the history of 
our country asit has existed during your life and mine, we will 
observe that when the volume of money was greatest there was 
the greatest prosperity among the people, and when it was smallest 
there was the greatest amount of misery. Why, Mr. President, 
misery exists all over the land at this moment. We are told by 
our Republican friends that many of the mills are closed now, 
and yet I observe by reading the statistics that we have more spin- 
dles in motion (rut fi than we have had in twenty years. And 
what, after all, is the trouble? It is scarcity of money. I do not 
propose, so far as I am concerned, and so far as my limited capacity 

, to see the people hoodwinked and deceived by this com- 
83 between the leaders of the two old ies on the tariff 
issue “for the purpose of obscuring the issue, the money 
question. 

Oh, but we are told, ** You want to put the country on a silver 
basis. You want the people to pay their indebtedness in 50-cent 
dollars.” That kind of ar; ent been used here for the last 
three years to my knowl , and has been refuted successfully 
every time, so that no one scarcely dare to assert it again. The 
holders of public and private securities, prompted by selfishness, 
want a small volume of money. Mr. President, they want low 
prices; they want poverty among the people, so that they them- 
selves, with their money and bonds, can command the greatest 
amount of property and service at the lowest price. 

We are told very frequently to look at the condition of Mexico, 
and she is held up as a horrible example of poverty and depravity. 
We read frequently in our press that we can buy two Mexican 
dollars for one American dollar. This argument is used as though 
it were unanswerable. Mr. President, there is absolutely noth- 
ing init. Itis the statement used for the purpose of deception. 
But, sir, what is the truth? Why, Mr. President, never since its 
conquest by Cortez, never since the bloody contest which resulted 
in the downfall of Montezuma, in 1520, never, in all the years of 
her existence, has Mexico enjoyed the prosperity that she enjoys 
at this time and has enjoyed for the last ten years. Mexico has 
more railroads, more factories, more people at work, higher wages, 
more prosperity, a greater and higher civilization than in all of 
the years of her preceding history. It may not be uninteresting 
to read a Mexican view of their situation, but I will not weary 
the Senate with reading all I have on that subject. I read from 
the Mexican Herald of April 23, 1896, published at the City of 
Mexico, the capital of the Mexican Republic: 

Mexico as an awful example— 


Is the heading of the article. 


Mr. Carlisle, the gentleman who has been giving the world an object lesson 
in how not to manage the finances of the great Republic, has bad the effront- 
ery to hold Mexico up to an audience in Chicago as an awful example, simply 
because Mexico is on a silver basis. He has endeavored to show that the 
laboring population here, paid on a silver basis, is not prosperous. and, while 
receiving payment in 50-cent dollars, finds the prices of commodities and all 
luxuries Y much higher than they are in the United States. He 
declares t the prices of "imported articles Y. are exorbitantly 
high in Mexico because they have to be paid for gold, and the de- 


preciation of their money is so great that it requires nearly $ in silver to 
pay $1 in gold.“ 
* * E * * E * 
All we ask here— 
Says the editor— 


is to be let alone to work out our own blems, educating our working 

masses, and creating new industries affording diversified and remunerative 

The ponas here is to modernize Mexico, and the 

Uni on n silver basis would put us back half a century at least. 

The American workin is now being asked to listen to the seductive 

leas of two old parties which, every four years, promise much and do little. 

e they talk to him of tariff and currency, the steady fo of unfavor- 

nble conditions is making it eve ar harder for him to advance himself 

in life. Huge monopolies created by law, voted for by legislators of both 

es, are supreme, Their managers laugh at parties and their platforms. 

eir game is all right however the election goes. This fact the American 

workingman does not appear to perceive,and men like Mr. Carlisle are not 
likely to inform him. 


Then again: : 
The representatives of the American manufacturers now here are pleased 
tofind silver-basis Mexico prosperous and likely long to remain so. The 


iso have learned that we are not a bit jealous of our dear old Uncle Samue 
t wish him joy and lots of fun out of gold standard. 


There never was a time in our history or in the history of Mex- 
ico when so much American capital has been transferred to that 
country as now, American capital that could not be invested in 


employment for a 
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our own country to advantage has gone to Mexico by the milli 
and is constructing their railways, their ships, opening wonderfu 
highways of commerce, establishing successful manufactori 
developing mines of all kinds, and opening agriculture to an extent 
that had never been dreamed of before. Mexico, with her pecul- 
iar civilization, was never more prosperous than she is at this 
time, notwithstanding she is on a silver basis. 

I do not want to see this country go to a silver basis, and I am 
satisfied it never will. Ihavenoconfidence in the ju ent of the 
man who asserts that it will go to a silver basis under coinage. 

In 1878, when the Bland-Allison Act was passed, the same argu- 
ment was used. It was then said that if we should have free 
coinage the country would go to a silver basis, and yet, sir, we 
accumulated from that time until 1893, when the pure clause 
of the Sherman Act was repealed, something like $236,000,000 of 
gold, more than we had before. By history it has been irre- 
Rd established that we can successfully sustain the double 
stan » 

Mr. President, it has been quite a common thing for Republic- 
ans and Democrats in speeches, letters, and interviews to 
disparagingly of the Populist . and to assert that P ts 
are not silver men, although they believe in its use, but that they 
are in favor of a limitless volume of irredeemable paper money. 
That assertion has been uently made. 

Mr. HILL. Where has that been charged? 

Mr. ALLEN. It was charged by the senior Senator from Idaho 


Mr. DuBois] and the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. BAKER] a 
short time ago in speeches in this Chamber. I have seen it stated 
in letters interviews recently by Republican and Democratic 


Senators. The Populist party, so say these gentlemen, is in favor 
of a limitless volume of irredeemable paper money. It is very 
strange that Populists are compelled to go away from home to get 
the news. Mr. President, there is not a Populist in Congress or 
out of it, between the two oceans, or to be found between Canada 
and the Gulf, who advocates that doctrine, and there never has 
been a man who advocated it. I want to say to the senior Senator 
from Idaho and the junior Senator from Kansas that when they 
told the Senate and the country that the Populist party was in 
favor of a limitless volume of irredeemable paper money they did 
not know what they were talking about. Such a declaration is 
ftot in the Populist gue it can not be found in any authori- 
tative declaration of the party, State or national. It can be found 
nowhere outside of speeches and utterances of Democratic and 
Republican statesmen. 

ut what is this assertion made for? The Populist party num- 
bers 2,000,000 voters to-day. In the first six years of its national 
existence, it has, in some sections of the country, threatened the 
complete destruction of the two old parties. Ithink my honor- 
able friend from Texas [Mr. Muis] is experiencing a strong 
touch of Populism in his State at this time. It is nec to 
ring the alarm; something must be said that will stamp the 
ulists as vagarists and men claiming and desiring the accomplish- 
ment of impossible things to prevent the people from leaving the 
two old parties and joining its ranks. 

Mr. President, every form of paper money we have is redeem- 
able under the law. ere is no man living, with sense enough 
to be called a man, and deserving recognition as such, who does 
not know that a limitless volume of irredeemable paper money 
would mean the absolute destruction of the Government that in- 
dulgedinit. Then why do these gentlemen make suchstatements? 
They are afraid to meet the real issue. They dread the advance- 
ment of the Populist They make these statements to ki 
their party friends in line, and they hold up before them the tari 
question to deceive them again. While gold bonds and gold bands 
are being riveted on the limbs of the unfortunate toilers, while 
& perpetual national debt is being pe up mountain high to 
ow and vex generations to come for all time, our ublican 
and Democratic friends, for mere party success, utter false 
assertion against the Populist party. 

Mr. President, the people will not longer be deeeived. They 
realize that when either a Republican or a Democrat occupies the 
White House, falling prices, want, misery, and poverty existamong 
the masses, The man who seems to know the least of the Popu- 
list p and its beliefs usually asserts the most and makes the 
most radical ee regarding it. eee really intelli- 

nt man expect that the Republican party wi ing prosperity 
fo the country? I have believed since 1893 that it would come 
back to power this year, that it would elect its candidate to the 
Presidency, no matter who he might be. I have at no time since 
the election of 1892, and I am by no means a 8 doubted 
that the Democratic party would wreck itself utterly in the four 
years of Cleveland’s Administration. I so declared in a public 
speech long before Mr. Cleveland was inaugurated at the east side 
of this Capitol in March, 1893. 

The Democratic party as constituted to-day goes out of power 
for a third of a century, if not forever, in consequence of incurable 


ions in itsown ranks, and because the managers of the party 
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are absolutely owned and controlled by the gold power. I said 
in the same speech, and I repeat it here at the risk of being called 
a false prophet, that the Republican party will come back to power 


in March next with a greater majority than it has had for years, 
because it will be able once more to deceive and mislead the 
people on the false issue of tariff, but in 1900 it will pass out of 
wer, never again to app r upon or vex the political waters 
t will utterly destroy itself. The burden of taxation will increase 
under its administration; the bonded indebtedness will increase; 
poverty, misery, want, and distress will increase. The Republi- 
can party is now and will remain the bond servant of the gold 
aristocracy of the money power of America and Europe. It will 
not dare, nor will it have the ability, toshake off that power. 

Mr. President, I have never flattered myself that the Populist 
party would come into power in 1896. Ihave never said so nor 
assented to the assertion. I have never thought so, nor do I think 
so now. I expect to see the people hoodwinked again for another 
four years. They haye tried the Democratic part and found its 
promises misleading and untrue. They tried the Republican 
paty from 1889 to 1893 and found its promises false and mis- 
eading. Like rats in a trap, they are jumping to escape. The 

ple will again be deceived into believing that there is a ud of 
foe in the Republican party; a majority of them will give it their 
support and it will come back into power. 

ut in 1900 the Republican party, dejected and broken as a re- 
sult of promises unfulfilled and expectations unrealized, will dis- 
appear, never, in my judgment, to reappear on the horizon of 
national politics again. The eyes of the common people will be 
opened to the fact that the claims of the old parties are mere 
8 and pretenses, that the money power owns and controls 
them, and that that power is in favor of the establishment of an 
oligarchy, as it has established an aristocracy now, and that their 
salvation can only be secured by uniting under the name of Pop- 
ulism, or under some other name, I care not what, for— 

A rose by any other name would smell as sweet 
and taking for their motto a ** Government of the people, for the 
people, and by the peo le," they will march triumphantly to vic- 
tory and overturn the Democratic and Republican parties forever. 
. President, do you suppers that it is possible to deceive the 

ple all the time? Look for a moment, if you will, at the con- 
Alon of our country. We have, according to the census, $65,- 
000,000,000 of property in round numbers. Mr. Blaine, in 1890, or 
in 1891, in a discussion with Mr. Gladstone on the tariff in the 
North American Review, made the statement, which has neyer 
been contradicted so far as I know, that one-half our total wealth 
was owned by 50,000 people. 

In a number of The Forum about the same time Mr. Thomas 
G. Shearman, of New York, said that of the sixty-odd billions 
of rty in this country, less than 50,000 people owned one- 
hal gip other portion, of course, falling to the remainder of the 
70,000,000. Do you not know that that amount bears a mortgage 
of $26,000,000,000? The totalindebtedness of the country is about 
that in round numbers. On one-half the total national wealth 
retained by the ple there is a mighty blanket mortgage of 
$26,000,000,000. In 1893 the Hon. John J. Ingalls, of Kansas, re- 
cently a member of this body, declared that more than one-half of 
the $65,000,000,000 of wealth of this country was owned by less 
than 50,000 people. à ; 

How are the people to escape from this tremendous indebted- 
ness? How are they to secure relief from this condition of affairs? 
Mr. President, the people will never escape until we retrace our 
steps; never until we arise to a greater and keener sense of re- 
sponsibility to them; never until the Government is made better 
and purer and brought back to the original principles on which 
Jefferson and the founders of the Republic placed it. j 

Through the manipulation of financiallegislation and political 
jugglery on the tariff, this condition of affairs has been brought 
about. The le will know this; many of them know it now. 
They know tho de lorable condition of our country. 

over the land there is a pitiful cry for relief. Has the Dem- 
ocratic party the power, the courage, the manhood, under the 
leadership of Mr. Cleveland, or Mr. Carlisle, if he is to be the heir 
to the White House, to shake off the money power that inflates 
itslungs and gives the party life? Will the party dare shake off 
the money power and return the Government to the people and 
inister it in their interests? 

Mr. President, it will never do this, never in this world. Less 
than three months from this time there will be a bolt and a disor- 
ganized y in this country. One portion of Democracy will 

to Populism or go to pieces. The other portion will go to the 
Re ublican party, where it belongs and where its influenceis given 


to-day. It not the courage nor the power to shake off the 
money power. It can not do so. The gold power has it helplessly 
and hopelessly in its grasp. 


Does any man suppose there is real hope of relief through the 
instrumentality of the Republican party? No, sir; there is no 
hope. The only thing the Republican party has to offer is the 


tariff. It is to be made the panacea for all evils, and yet I have 
shown, and the history of the country proves conclusively, that 
under the highest tariff that has ever been imposed, or that will 
ever be imposed, there has been a constant fall of prices and con- 
tinued enforced idleness. 

Does any man suppose that the national banks, the gold gam- 
blers, the money grabbers of New York and London, will consent 
to do anything more than increase the tariff and by that means 
aggravate the burdens of the people? No. Mr. President, and the 
national banks have declared that they will influence the national 
conventions of both old parties. Why, sir, the protected indus- 
tries pay the election expenses of the Republican party. Out of 
whom do our Republican friends fry the fat to conduct their 
campaigns, costing millions of dollars, but out of the protected 
industries and the moner gamblers? The party dare not shake 
them off. The result will be that they will come back to power 
in March, 1897. But, Mr. President, in 1900, as sure as the sun 
shines, as sure as there is a God in Israel and loyalty in the hearts 
of the American people, the Republican party will go out of power 
and it will be deader politically than Julius Cæsar has been de- 
clared to be in this Chamber, for all time. 

Yes, gentlemen, of the Republican party, you may tte your 
fingers in scorn at Populists and Populism; you may tell unsus- 
pecting people false stories of Populistic beliefs, stories calculated 
to deceive; but the people who see the 12,000,000 mortgaged homes 
of our country, without the slightest prospect of relief, will be 
compelled by force of circumstances to examine the great finan- 
cial question for themselves; and when they do they will discover 
that the Republican and Democratic parties are the helpless bond 
servants of the corporations and the money power: Then, under 
their own banner, the people will achieve their freedom from cor- 
porate and plutocratic domination and resume the reins of their 
own Government. 


The Appropriation for the Payment of Information and 
Detection of Violations of the Internal-Revenue Laws. 


SPEECH 
HON CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 31, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7664) making appropriations for 
sundry civil espone of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1897, and for other purposes— 


Mr. SWANSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have listened to the address of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] and I rise to reply to him. I regret 
that my time is limited and that I can not make as full and com- 
plete a discussion of this matter as I desire and as its importance 


requires. 

1 feel sure that if the House fully understood this appropriation, 
the purposes for which it is used, the evils which accrue from it, 
aud the injury which it brings to the people and to the Govern- 
ment, the proponon to strike it out would prevail. 

This bill proposes to appropriate $50,000 to pay for information 
and the detection of violations of internal-revenue laws. We ask 
this to be stricken out and the House to make no appropriation 
for this purpose. We claim that there is no necessity for it. 
There are 963 deputy collectors in the United States, who are paid 
salaries and especi ee ene to protect and prevent viola- 
tions of the law. These are supplemented in every district and 
county, when needed, by commissioners and marshals. The pres- 
ent law, without this 1 provides ample officers and 
means for preventing its violations. The law also furnishes the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue with 20 special agents who are 
paid salaries to see that the law is not infringed. Now, this is 


sufficient. 

We have already said, in passing through this House the bill 
abolishing the fee system, that too many frivolous and unjust 
prosecutions are inaugurated; that the people are too much har- 
assed by the present officials. The abolition of this bres was & 
great reform and will produce ge ood. Iam proud of my work 
and my efforts in its behalf. ow, let uscarry thereform further 
and destroy that infamous system of secret spies, informers, and 
detectives who have done so much to bring the administration of 
justice into disrepute. It is an outrage that Congress should ap- 
propriate $50,000 for the creation of such a despicable class. The 
detections and prosecutions which result from this fund are so 
frivolous and so unjust that they are such as deputy collectors, 
commissioners, and marshals will take no notice of. ' 
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The State courts have charge of the punishment of far moreim- 
portant crimes than the violations of internal-revenue laws; yet 
not a State in the Union has adopted this despicable system of 
paying money to witnesses for information. There is not a State 
in the Union that would tolerate it for a moment. If a private 
individual should agree to furnish money for evidence as to a 
crime he would be scorned by every person and convicted of brib- 
ery of witnesses in court. Yet here is the United States Govern- 
ment proposing to furnish next year $50,000 to pay for information 
in the poe of its own citizens. It is a standing offer of 
reward to every person in the country. It isa standing encour- 
agementto deed ee , vile, miserable wretch to prowl around 
and try to get his neighbors in trouble on false and frivolous 
char It creates the class of professional spies and witnesses 
who have become a stench in the nostrils of the people. Language 
is not strong enough for me to express my execration of a person 
who will visit a neighbor's konan, partoo of his hospitality, ingra- 
tiate himself into his confidence, all for the purpose of discovering 
some pettyeviolation of the law, that he may report him and ob- 
tain the reward paid the informers. This Government should 
scorn to lend aid to such a wretch. He is not worthy of belief. 

Many an innocent man has been convicted upon such suborned 
and perjured testimony. Such a policy will never have my sup- 
port. They simply report such cases as reputable officers will not 
take notice of. 

A large part of the frivolous suits and great expenses of the 
Federal courts come from the existence of this detestable class, 
whose creation arises from the fee system and this fund. We 
should destroy both. They have only brought disrepute and 
expense upon the Government. Dc 8 

nly those who live in communities where the informer and the 
spy carry on their nefarious business can form a conception of 
how untrustworthy and vile they are. Only these can know the 
state of unrest and apprehension which they excite; how for 
malice and greed they direct the strong arm of the Government 
against innocent citizens. . 

This đenunciation of spies and informers does not emanate solely 
from me or other gentlemen who represent districts in which they 
operate, but they are denounced by all the judges whose courts 
R load down with frivolous and unjust suits. The Attorney- 
General points to the abuses and evils which come from them. 

The gentleman from Texas endeavored to prove that the appro- 

riation was necessary and that the Government received benefit 
es it, by reading a communication from the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, showing the number of seizures made last year. 
That report, like his annual report, is misleading. It endeavors to 
credit this fund and his revenue agents with all the work done by 
the collectors and deputy collectors. He fails to show, as he 
should do, what seizures and what violations were made through 
the agencies furnished by this fund. If he will do this I feel sure 
it wil present that the seizures which were unjust and were re- 
leased mostly came from those employed under this fund. It 
will, no doubt, present that the unjust prosecutions, which were 
not sustained in court, came from those who operated under this 
fund. Take the report of the Commissioner upon this fund and 
it exhibits a state of facts which should not be permitted. Hesays 
that last year, from those operaen under this fund, $340,905.26 
worth of prey was seized, yet the Department only received 
last year from all sources, in compromise settlements and judg- 
ments, $71,359.83. Last year the revenue agents using this fund 
were paid and cost the Government $80,019.01, which, added to 
the $50,000, made a cost of $130,019.01 to the Government. Over 
half of the amount received in the Treasury must have come from 
the work of deputy collectors and other officers. So, by the most 
favorable view that can be taken of it, those who used the fund 
cost the Government over $100,000 more last year than the Goy- 
ernment received from their work. This can not be disputed. 
But this does not include the great cost paid by the Government 
for the petty prosecutions in the Federal courts, inspired by the 
rewards and by those employed under this fund. these were 
included I believe the appropriation of this sum results in cost- 
ing the Government a half a million of dollars a year. If this 
appropriation is defeated it will save, I believe, that amount of 
money to the taxpayers of this country. In this time of poverty 
and distress we can only justify ourselves by saving this amount 
of money. 

But what else do these figures indicate? They snow that last 
year, upon the evidence of informers and spies paid out of this 
fund, property of the value of over $300,000 was improperly seized, 
and which the Government had to release. 

Now, this indicates a condition of affairs which should not be 
tolerated for a moment, The owners of this property were un- 
justly harassed, had their business suspended and themselves 
subjected to all manner of annoyance and expense. It shows 
that over $115,000 of unjust assessments were made against dis- 
tillers which they had the trouble and the expense of relieving 
themselves from. Much of the money that was paid to the 
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De ent was paid by persons who knew that it was unjust 
and not due, but they only paid it in order to have peace and be 
released from the worry and annoyance of send i the matter. 
Much of it was money that the Government ought not to have 
received and ought now to return to the parties. Iam aware in 
my district of amounts paid by parties who knew that it was 
unjust, and only made offers of compromise to purchase peace and 
to be rid of the expense and worry of defense in court. 

The report just read by the gentleman from Texas shows that 
last year 167 registered distilleries were seized by those operating 
under this fund. In other words, 167 men who were complying 
with the law, conducting a business for which they had paid & 
license, were seized, their work suspended and themselves sub- 
jected to great expense and loss upon some charges preferred b; 
spies and informers ides ed credence and animated by Ried 
and malice. Now, these conditions should cease. They are un- 
worthy of a great Government. They bespeak a system of oppres- 
sion and of injustice which should be obliterated. 

The tyranny of a revenue officer, supplemented by a horde of 
spies and informers, is more intolerable than that of despots. 

The gentleman from Texas has seen proper to allude to my dis- 
trict as one in which there are many infractions of the law. I 
deny this. The facts and the records will not sustain the charge. 
There is not a people more peaceful, law abiding, patriotic, and 
intelligent than those which I have the honor to represent upon 
this floor. It is a constituency of which anyone should be proud. 
A truer, braver, more loyal, and peaceful people can not be found. 
No people have suffered with greater for nce the hardships 
and harassments to which they have been subjected under the 
internal- revenue 3 I myself have at times been amazed 
at the patience and forbearance exhibited by them. They have 
been the victims of the pernicious fee system and have tasted, in 
all of its bitterness, the evil fruits born of this appropriation, 
The good people there of all political parties will support me and 
sustain me in my efforts to destroy the pernicious fee system and 
to defeat this appropriation which has n to them a source of 
oppression and of injustice. 

The gentleman can realize the extent to which this fund has 
oppressed and outraged my people, when the very statement he 
has read shows that last year 45 registered distilleries were seized 
in my district. That number of lawful distilleries, operating 
according to law, were for some time suspended and their owners 
subjected to great losses and expense. I am unable to recall one 
where the seizure was sustained and the party convicted. 

The persons operating under this appropriation have not onl 
oppressed and harassed my Beit but have sought to remove all 
officers in the service who inistered the law with justice and 
fairness and refused to make themselves. odious to the people or 
to use their positions otherwise than for the good of the Govern- 
ment and of the people. 

I abominate this fund and the agencies it employs for the o 
pression of the people. It is equally odious or objectionable 
whether administered by Republicans or Democrats. 

+ I feel safe in leaving the administration of the law to those 
deputy collectors and officers who are paid salaries and selected 
for the purpose. À 

As long as I have a seat upon this floor I shall fight this appro- 
priation and seek to destroy the vicious gcn of spies, inform- 
ers, and detectives which it nourishes to the disgrace of the Gov- 
ernment and to the oppression of the people. 


Uniform Law on the Subject of Bankruptcy. 
REMARKS 
HON FRANK W MONDELL, 


OF WYOMING, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 12, 1896, 
On the bill (H. R. 8110) to establish a uniform law on the subject of bank- 
ruptcies throughout the United States. 

Mr. MONDELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It seems to me that the gentlemen who have 
apposed this measure have misconceived its purposes and wrong- 
t M judged the consequences which will follow from its enact- 
ment. 

NECESSARY TO STRENGTHEN CREDIT. 

If all the laws for the collection of debts were to be repealed, 
the result would be that debtors would experience the greatest 
difficulty in securing credit. It follows that the passage of any 
law which will tend to give additional security to the creditor for 
moneys loaned or goods sold will strengthen credit and enable 
those who wish to obtain it to do so upon more fayorable terms 
and at less expense than under present conditions, 
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Men, firms, and corporations who have sufficient capital to pay 
cash for money borrowed, goods received, or labor employed are 
very rare indeed; it is, therefore, of the utmost importance that 
we increase credit for the benefit of these people if we can. 

Those who are doing business, promoting enterprises, and em- 

loying labor in my State are honest and expect to pay their debts. 
They need in their varicus avocations to obtain credit, and they 
want to do so, I am sure, upon the most favorable terms possible. 
They do not want in the event of misfortune to favor some of 
their creditors and swindle the balance of them of equal rights. 
In all cases in which they obtain credit upon equal terms they 
are willing, I know, to treat such creditors exactly alike in the 
event of misfortune. They have aright under the Constitution 
and as provided by this bill to secure a discharge if financial mis- 
fortune shall come tothem, and they wantthat right to be available. 

This measure does not give any new remedies to creditors. If 
creditors avail themselves of the right to proceed against their 
debtors, as under the provisions of this bill, they must do so upon 
obligations theretoforeincurred, and which exist without any refer- 
ence whatever to this measure. The debtor will be more favor- 
ably situated when proceeded against by his creditors collectively, 
as provided by this measure, than if proceeded against individu- 
ally, as under existing laws. It is therefore apparent that both 
debtors and creditors will be benefited by the passage of this bill. 


THE EXEMPTION LAWS. 


The objections urged by the opponents of this bill are untenable, 
and many of them are frivolous in the extreme. 

One gentleman objects to the bill because it does not interfere 
with the State exemption laws. No doubt if it provided a uni- 
form exemption, he would object because it interfered with th 
exemption laws of the several States. ; 

The various State legislatures in their wisdom have vided 
different exemptions; it was but natural that they should do so. 
The needs for liberal ee are greater in the newly settled 
States than in those which have been settled for along time. If 
we were to provide a law for a uniform exemption it would not 
really be uniform, because the same amount of money will pur- 
chase a larger amount of supplies or furniture or any other arti- 
cle which is usually exempted in the East or Northeast than it 
will in the Western or Southwestern States. 

If the bill were to provide a uniform property exemption it 
would still be imperfect, because ditferent varieties of articles are 
needed as exemptions in the Northern from those in the Southern 
States; for example, fur clothes are needed in some of the cold 
climates, while palm-leaf fans are the greatest necessity in the 
warmer climates. 

The bill has therefore wisely left the subject of exemptions to 
be passed upon from time to time and to be adjusted by the legis- 
latures of the various States. 


MEETING PLACES OF UNITED STATES COURTS, 


Objection has been made to the passage of the bill because many 

le live at a considerable distance from the meeting places of 
Ihe nited States courts. This isa 1 objection, but not 
80 t a one as the opponents would have it appear. 

e Constitution provides that Congress, and Congress alone, 
can pass a bankruptcy law. It follows that the Federal courts, 
and they alone, can enforce such a law. We therefore must 
suffer the inconveniences incident to many people living at dis- 
tances from the meeting places of Federal courts. 

In order to overcome these inconveniences it has been provided 
by the bill that creditors of the bankruptcy estates shall hold their 
meetings at the county seat of the county in which the bankrupt 
resides, unless that place would be manifestly inconvenient as a 
meeting place. x 

i t judicial officers, called referees, may be appointed in 
every county. They have a large jurisdiction in the administra- 
tion of bankrupt estates. 

As the result of these provisions most of the business of the 
bankrupt estates will be conducted at the places where the bank- 
rupts reside i ve of the meeting places of the courts. 

only about 1 in 100 of all the people engaged in conducting 
business and promoting enterprises fails per annum for the whole 
country, the inconvenience felt by the people at large who live 
away from the meeting places of the courts will be infinitesimally 
small. 


OLD BANKRUPTCY LAWS. 


There has been a great deal of time consumed by our opponents 
in the abuse of the old bankruptcy laws. Such time, it seems to 
me, has been wholly lost, as we are not seeking in any sense to re- 
enact any one of them. They were defective not only in the 1 

s referred to by our opponents, but in others as well, an 
if the question before the House were one of reenacting them, we 
"would all be opposed to doing so. 

'The greatest objection to the last ——— law was that the 
2 were excessive. Under the present fees are very reason- 
able. 
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A very pertinent objection to the last law was the delay in its 
administration. Very careful provision has been made in the 
resent law to secure prompt administrations. Doubtless these 
elays under the old law grew out of the fact that bankruptcy 
officers were interested in securing them. Under the present pro- 
posed law all of the eee ag Api are directly interested in 
a OMM way in securing prompt administration of the 
estate. 

The inference to be drawn from all of this needless and irrele- 
vant talk about the old bankruptcy law is that because it was an 
imperfect measure it is impossible for the present Congress to 
formulate an approximately perfect law. other words, the 
reasoning is that a fire-proof building can not be erected on the 
site of a former frame shanty because the latter was burned down. 

MISTAKEN IMPRESSION AS TO COERCING DEBTORS. 

A mistaken impression prevails among some of the opponents 
to the effect that the real purpose of this bill is to enable the 
wholesale dealers in large cities to visit their customers in country 
places and, by shaking this bankruptcy law over their heads, 
coerce them into the payment or securing of the claims of such 
wholesalers. This impression is not justified. This bill would 
not in 204 oce answer that purpose. The creditor who wishes 
to coerce his debtor can do so very much more effectively under 
the present laws than he would be able to do under the proposed 
law. The position of the debtor would be very much less pre- 
certo under the proposed law than it is under the present State 

aws. : 

Our opponents have a bici ton of the conditions existing 
between the wholesale dealers and their customers, the retailers. 
The wholesale dealer does not want his customer to fail. It costs 
him money to get his customer, and he is therefore desirous that 
his customer should continue in business, and to buy goods. 
Under present laws debtors and creditors can not confer together 
for their mutual benefit, because the one might take advantage of 
the other. Butif this bill should be 8 the conditions will 
be different, and they may confer fully upon all matters relating 
to the giving and receiving of credit, and the result must be the 
enlargement of trade and commerce, the reduction of profits, and 
the accruing of great benefits not only to parties to transactions 
on credit but to the consumers of articles of merchandise of all 


kinds, 
BILL OPPOSED BY FEW LARGE WHOLESALERS. 

A very few large wholesale houses are now able by the aid of 
their vast legal and collecting machinery to coerce their debtors 
and collect their claims in full, while other creditors of equal 
rights get little or nothing. These few large houses are the most 
earnest and persistent opponents of the passage of this bill. 

THIS BILL A COMPREHENSIVE MEASURE. 

The members who oppose the passuge of this measure either do 
not know or prefer to forget that it contains a perfectly clear and 
comprehensive system of voluntary bankruptcy as well as a per- 
fectly clear and comprehensive system of involuntary bankruptcy. 
They allege that e pam. of the bill will be detrimental to the 
rights of debtors. is tion is made without any justifica- 
tion or reason, and directly in the face of facts showing the con- 


trary. 

This bill is not intended to and does not contain any provisions 
by which business will be begun or conducted, or pursuant to 
which enterprises will be conceived or inaugurated. It will not, 
therefore, in any way interfere with or be a factor in the affairs 
of honest solvent people in their dealings with each other. 

This bill will neither pay nor increase the liabilities of debtors; 
but in the event they act dishonestly. or in the event they become 
insolvent and are unable to protect their property from an unequal 
distribution or to meet matured obligations after protracted de- 
faults, their estates may, by due process of law, be distributed to 
the creditors who have claims against them according to the rules 
of equity. 

THREE CLASSES OF DEBTORS INTERESTED IN THIS BILL. 

In general terms there are three classes of debtors who will be 
affected in a material way by a pe what ae 

First. The dishonest debtors. The mem of that class ought 
to fight against the passage of this bill with all of their strength, 
because it will well-nigh put a stop to their nefarious practices. 

Second. The class of debtors who are not now enjoying an 
credit, but who have large obligations and are greatly interes 
in the passage of a bankruptcy law under which they may secure 
a discharge. It is but reasonable that they shonld be indifferent 
as to whether the law shall be complete and perfect in character, 
or whether it shall be an incomplete voluntary bill enacted only 
for a limited peon, 

The third c of debtors is composed of those who are now 
enjoying credit, which is a part of their capital and is necessary to 
them in order to enable them to proceed with their present under- 
takings. The of our bill will aid this class of debtors b 
strengthening credit. The of a voluntary bill only wo 
ruin them by driving them into liquidation. : 
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With a voluntary law upon the statute books any debtor who 
saw fit to do so could deliberately prepare for and go into bank- 
ruptcy und swindle his creditors. In the face of such a law cred- 
itors certainly would not be footish enough to sell goods and loan 
money to persons without ample security. They would extend 
credit generally and upon easy terms under this complete bill if 
passed, because it is comprehensive of the rights of both debtors 
and creditors. 

The trouble, therefore, about a purely voluntary law would be 
that while it wonld benefit the dishonest debtor and the insolvent 
who is not now enjoying credit. it would ruin the class of debtors 
who must of necessity rely, in part at least, upon credit in order 
to enable them to avoid disaster. Why should we destroy one 
- class to benefit another when it is not necessary to do so? 

The bill we advocate would not only obstruct the affairs of the 
dishonest debtor, but would redound to the best interests of the 
other two classes of debtors as well as to honest creditors. 


EFFECT OF THR PASSAGE OF A BANKRUPT LAW. 


Some of our opponents in the House appear to and no doubt do 
believe that debtors who are struggling with a load of debt will 
be driven to the wall remorselessly by the 8 of this bill. 
Such can not be the result. It will lighten the burden of every 
man who is debt ridden. It will relieve the pressure upon every 
debtor who has become a subject of suspicion on the part of his 
creditors, because they, in the event trouble comes, will receive 
their pro rata share of the estate and not be compelled to com- 
mence proceedings or get nothing. 

The fear that the passage of this bill will strike down confidence 
and paralyze business enterprises is not justified in reason or by 
precedence. Such was not the result of the passage of any one of 
our prior bankruptcy laws, and has not been the result in any one 
of the at countries which have bankruptcy laws upon their 
statute books. 

Our opponents should not forget that England and other impor- 
tant countries have all had bankruptcy laws for hundreds of years 
upon their statute books, and that instead of being repealed they 
have been from time to time amended. It appears from the report 
of our Judiciary Committee that China and this country and pos- 
sibly Japan are the only nations of any considerable importance 
which do not have bankruptcy laws. 

DEMAND FOR PASSAGE OF A GOOD LAW. 

It has been alleged by those of our opponents who have not 
been informed upon this subject that this bill is being pushed as 
an additional means for the creditor to collect his debts. Such is 
not the case. It is being, and has been for many years, advocated 
by men of all classes and from all sections of the country who be- 
lieve that the rights guaranteed by the Constitution should be 
. to the people in a perfectly practicable and straightfor- 
ward way. 

There i a very general demand for a fair and uniform law that 
will enable honest insolvent debtors to secure a discharge, protect 
creditors from incapacity and fraud on the part of their debtors, 
rise from imposition and unfair dealing on the part of their co- 

ebtors. 

'The few creditors who are now able to get the lion's share of 
the assets of the unfortunates do not want any legislation on this 
subject. They say,“ Let well enough alone." e debtors of these 
big houses can not secure. a discharge except upon such selfish 
terms as they may im „and their co-creditors can not secure 
any consideration until the claims of the large creditors have been 
settled in full. No wonder they do not want a law which secures 
to honest insolvent debtors a discharge, not asa matter of charity, 
but as a matter of right, and secures to all creditors of the same 
class the enforcement of their equitable rights. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam glad to state from my knowledge of and ac- 
quaintance with creditors—that is, those who sell goods and loan 
money—that they do not want any hold on their debtors other than 
such as is offered by a fair law. They want to feel that it is just 
as safe to give credit to a manin my Stateasin New York, Texas, 
or California; they want the assurance that if their customer does 
fail the assets will not be consumed by a contest between cred- 
itors in their individual capacities, but that his estate will be 
economically administered and ratably divided among all of his 
creditors. 

THE PASSAGE OF THIS BILL WOULD DECREASE FAILURES. 

The dangers incident to commercial crises which occasionally 
take place in the country would be very much lessened by the pas- 
sage of this bill, because debtors would not be permitied to com- 
mit frauds as against creditors by secreting or running away with 
property, and creditors would not be permitted to begin compul- 
sory process inst mutual debtors. In other words, under this 
law a financial storm may come up without any very serious dam- 
age, whereas without it the damage may be very great. 

The financial calamities of our people within the last few years 
have been very great, and as a result commercial and industrial 
failures are on the increase, The number was very much larger 


for the first three months of this year than for the correspondin 


riod for past years. If you will pass this bill the distrust whic 
caused these failures will disappear, since the securing of un- 
due advan as under present State laws will be removed, and 


as a result thonsands of good men will be able to tide over for a 
short time, when we hope better times will be ours. 

The deserving debtor who has the confidence of his creditors 
has no reason to fear them if they can be prevented from proceed- 
ing individually against him as under present laws. 

One would think, to hear some of the reckless random talk of 
some of our opponents on this floor, that under present conditions 
men do not fail; that it is not now a common occurrence for stocks 
of goods to be sold at sacrifice sales, or that under present laws 
creditors do not sometimes press their debtors toa por egi upon 
matured obligations. The facts are that all of these misfortunes 
are suffered now, and will always be suffered so long as humanity 
continues as it is. The only question is whether the suffering 
shall beof the maximum or the minimum degree. Othercountries 
have found that the minimum degree is experienced by the enact- 
ment of honest bankruptcy laws, and I respectfully submit that 
their example is worthy of our emulation. 

The bill we advocate is not in the interests of shyster lawyers; 
not in aid of fee fiends; nota source of prospective joy to business 
bastards of any kind; but an eminently straightforward measure, 
which will benefit everyone and not harm any honest man who 
comes within the sphere of its operations, whether he be a poor or 
rich debtor or a poor or rich creditor. 

A SUMMARY OF RESULTS ANTICIPATED. 


For my own part I know that fair play is better than sharp 
practice, and I know, too, that I represent a constituency who have 
an abiding faith in the same principle. 

Tt is confidently anticipated that the passage of this bill, as con- 
5 by the Constitution, will redound to the best interests 

f the honest people of the whole country in many ways, and 
among them the following: 

1. Make it easier for honest men and harder for dishonest men 
than under present laws to conduct business and promote enter- 


prises. 

2. Enable honest insolvent debtors to secure discharges and 
begin financial life anew. 

3. Insure to every creditor of a dishonest or insolvent debtor who 
has committed an act of bankruptcy the collection of his equitable 
part in such debtor’s estate. 

4. Prevent debtors and creditors from swindling or taking ad- 
vantage of each other. 

5. Save millions of dollars now annually spent in useless selfish 
struggles between creditors by enforcing the rules of equity be- 
tween them. 

6. Increase the dividends received by creditors from insolvent 
debtors who have failed. 

7. Reduce the number of business and industrial failures. 

8. Enable honest men to enjoy their constitutional rights. 

9. Hips dishonest men to a merited punishment for their 
rascality. 

10. Draw aline between the honest and dishonest men engaged 
eee pursuits by helping the former and obstructing the 

atter. 

11. Reduce the expenses and trouble of creditors in obtaining 
amoun i UR from their unfortunate debtors who have become 
bankrupt. 

12. Preventembarrassed debtors from being coerced into needless 
assignments or wrongful acts by creditors. 

13. Make it possible for unfortunate honest debtors to secure a 
just settlement quickly and economically. 

14. Enable debtors and their creditors to confer together for 
their joint advantage without the fear that one will take advantage 
of the Vig ve Saige 

15, Make it to the greatest possible advantage for debtors to be 
honest and creditors to be just. 

16. Reduce the price of commodities and interest on money. 

17. Prevent the giving and receiving of preferences. 

18. Stop the giving of fraudulent mortgages and judgments by 
confession. 

19, Permit creditors of equal rights to enjoy equal remedies. 

20. Secure a return of prosperous times to the country. 

For the above and many other reasons Iam glad not only to 
py sel the pending bill, but to bespeak for it the support of the 
other members of the House. 

A SUMMARY OF THE TORREY BANKRUPTCY BILL (H. R.8110). 

A summary in five words is as follows: “A square deal all 
around.” 

A summary in a paragraph is as follows: 

_A measure for the discharge of honest insolvents, the diminu- 
tion of fraud, the prompt and economical administration of bank- 
ruptcy estates, the maintenance of in ity in transactions on 
credit, and the promotion of the industries and commerce. 
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A summary in brief is as follows: 
A voluntary Moric! ds is one who petitions to be and isadjudged 


such; an involuntary bankrupt is one who has been adjudged such 
in a suit brought by his creditors. The rights and duties of vol- 
untary and involuntary bankrupts and their creditors are identical. 

Farmers and wage earners may go voluntarily into bankruptcy, 
but their creditors can not bring suits in bankruptcy against them. 

Anyone except corporations, irrespective of whether they owe 
more or less than $1,000, may become a voluntary bankrupt. 

Persons, firms, and corporations (except farmers and wage 
earners) who owe $1,000 or more, and have committed an act of 
bankruptcy according to the evidence in a fair and impartial 
trial, before a jury if desired, may be adjudged bankrupts upon 
the petition of creditors. 

An act of bankruptcy by a debtor consists of conduct or acts 
calculated to defraud the creditors or insolvency followed by a 
protracted default of payments due or a failure to prevent an in- 
equitable distribution of the estate. 

Creditors need not proceed against a debtor who has committed 
an act of bankruptcy any more than they need, sue every debtor 
who is in default in payment. 

A petition can be filed against a debtor who has committed an 
act of bankruptcy by three creditors who, together, have unse- 
cured claims for or over $500. After the suit is begun the defend- 
ant will be served as in ordi suits, and will have“ his day in 
court" and a trial by j if he desires. 

Ifaju ent in a ptcy suit is for the plaintiffs, the de- 
fendant will be adjudged a bankrupt. In that event he will retain 
the exemptions allowed by the laws of the State in which he lives, 
and, if an honest man, will be released from his debts, and thereby 
geo an opportunity to begin life anew, and be relieved from the 

emands of his creditors to make good his former misfortunes. 
If the judgment is for the defendant, the petition will be dismissed 
at the costs of plaintiffs, as in other suits. 

The reper of the debtor will remain in his possession and 
under his control until after adjudication that he is a bankrupt, 
or the dismissal of the petition, unless the creditors shall give bond 
and secure its attachment; in that event the debtor may retain 

ion of his property upon giving a forthcoming bond. 

The United States district courts will have jurisdiction of the 
administration of bankruptcy estates. They can not be admin- 
istered in the State courts, because ey ras as no power to com- 
pel State courts to administer national laws. 

State courts will retain their jurisdiction to hear and determine 
controversies between the trustee and adverse claimants concern- 
ing property rights. 

Controversies may be arbitrated or compromised under the 
direction of the court. 

. es of referee and trustee are the only ones created by 

e ac 

The referee is an assistant judge, and will be appointed in such 
numbers and in such localities as will be best calculated to secure 
a prompt administration of the act and serve the convenience of 
all Fs having bankruptcy business. 

e trustee will receive the title of the bankrupt to his prop- 
erty and administer the estate. He will be elected by the cred- 
itors in each case. He may recover all property which has been 
hidden away or fraudulently conveyed. 

The clerk will receive a $10 filing fee in each case and no further 
compensation. 

The referee will receive 1 per cent upon the net amount paid in 
dividends to creditors from each estate administered before him, 
or one-half of 1 per cent from estates in which there is a composi- 
tion, and a filing fee in each case of $10. i 

The trustee will receive 5 per cent on the first $5,000 paid in 
dividends to creditors, 2 per cent on the second like amount, and 1 
per cent on additional amounts, and in each case a filing fee of $5. 

The compensation of the referees and trustees will not be paid 
until the estates have been administered and the records returned 
to court. : 

Making the amount of the fees received and the time of pay- 
ment depend upon the prompt and economical performance of 
their duties b the referee and trustee will result in the quick and 
economical administration of bankrupt estates. 

The fees of the clerk, referee, and trustee need not be paid by a 

roposed voluntary bankrupt who files with his petition an affi- 
avit that he is without and can not obtain the money with which 
to Ter such fees. ; 3 i 

e expenses of administering the estate will not be paid until 

rted in detail under oath and allowed by the court. 
ehe debts which have priority are expenses of caring for the 
proper ne fees, costs, wages due workmen, clerks, or servants 
W. have been earned within three months, not exceeding $300 
D each one, and debts entitled to priority by State or national 

ws. 

Compromises, involying more time in which to pay or a reduc- 
tion of the amount to be paid, may be readily and cheaply effected 


between honest debtors and their creditors, under very careful 
restrictions, after a voluntary or involuntary petition has been 
filed, and Hinges before or after the defendant has been adjudged 
a bankrupt. 

Compromises which have been fraudulently obtained may be set 
— spon application made within six months after they were 
granted. 

A petition for a discharge may be filed by a bankrupt, not a 
corporation, after two and within the next four months after the 
adjudication or conditionally within the next six months, but not 
afterwards; it must be filed in the court where the proceedings 
are pending. The discharge will be granted unless the bankrupt 
has been convieted of having committed some one of the acts 
forbidden by the bill—giving a preference which has not been ' 
surrendered, knowingly made a materially false statement in writ- 
ing for the purpose of obtaining credit, made a fraudulent trans- 
fer of his property,or fraudulently destroyed or neglected to keep 
books or records showing his financial condition. 

Discharges which have been fraudulently obtained may be set 
aside eae application made within two years after they were 


granted. 

Fraudulent bankrupts, embezzling officers, and creditors who 
have proven false claims may be punished by imprisonment. 

Notices will be sent, at trifling cost, by the referee to all credit- 
ors of each step in the proceedings, including the hearing on the 
application of the bankrupt for a discharge. 

/reditors may be heard at all times in support of or in opposi- 

tion to any pro step in the administration of the estate. 

Claims may be proven by the simple oath of the creditor, and 
will beallowed upon being filed in person or sent by mail, without 
the payment of any filing fee; if it is thought that an allowed 
claim is fraudulent, it may be suspended and investigated. 

Preferences are forbidden, and those which have been given 
may be set aside if proceedings intervene within four months after 
they have been given. 

alid liens will beupheld; fraudulent ones will be set aside. 

Present legitimate business methods will not be interfered with 
by the bil. It is not a measure relating to transactions between 
honest solvent ns, firms, or corporations, but for the relief 
of honest insolvent debtors, the prevention of dishonesty, and the 
administration of the estates of insolvent and dishonest debtors 
more economically and equitably than it is possible to do under 
present laws. 

The bill contains the provisions, in addition to the foregoing, 
necessary to make it a complete, equitable bankruptcy code, 


Bankruptey. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES J. WALSH, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 1, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 8110) to establish a uniform law on the subject of bankrupt- 
cies throughout the United States. 


Mr. WALSH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no question pending before Co 
that should be approached with more care and deliberation than 
that which proposes a national bankruptcy law. One who does 
not appreciate the demand for such a law must indeed be ignorant 
of the conditions under which we have been living for the past 
few years and must be indifferent to one of the strongest prerequi- 
sitesto a restoration of commercial confidence, which, in my opin- 
ion,isthe greatest necessity of the hour. 

Many have complained of present financial conditions, and all 
concede that a change would be beneficial—yes, necessary. They 
have differed only on the question as to the direction which that 
change should take. 

Some have complained of present and past tariff laws and, 
according to their predilections, have attributed all the evils which 
we have suffered to the high or low tariff. 

It is unnecessary to discuss these queson now or to engender 
that political excitement with which their discussion is usually 
attended, because I believe that is hardly the spirit in which to 
consider an important 8 like the one before us. Yet I 
may be pardoned while I say in passing that I believe the busi- 
ness people of this country want nothing so much as a certain 
basis on which to do business, and that every attempt to change 
the tariff laws, with the accompanying uncertainties, creates & 
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condition of suspense, the creation of which can only be justified 
by t publie necessity. 

Certainty is the desideratum of the business community to-day. 
Certainty in the basis of operation begets confidence and boldness 
in the operation itself and definiteness in results. 

Now, while it is generally admitted on the floor that a national 
bankruptcy law is desirable, we are divided upon the question as 
to Whether the bill should contain involuntary as well as voluntary 
features. The bill presented by the Committee on the Judiciary 
presents both features. Voluntary bankruptcy need not be dis- 
cussed, There is a general agreement that this feature of the bill 
isa good one. Opposition here seems to be confined to the invol- 
un features. ow, before discussing the measure let me say 
that I would more cheerfully support this bill if the acts of bank- 
ruptcy mentioned in its second section were confined to acts of 
actual fraud, but I am moved to vote for and support this bill as 
it is with the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. ManHON] because the acts mentioned in that section, which 
are not acts of actual frauds per se, very often amount to the same 
thing, and the method of treating them under the laws of the 
He wai I have examined, is more drastic than anything in 
this bill, 

Now let us see what are the acts of bankruptcy. 
section reads as follows: 


(a) Acts of bankruptcy by a person shall consist of his having (1) concealed 
himself, departed or remained away from his place of business, residence, or 
domicile, with intent to avoid the service of civil process and to defeat his 
creditors, and shall not have returned at least mee dies nt hours before the 
filing of a petition in 1 creditors shall have 


The second 


time fixed for such sale; (3) made a transfer of any of his property with in- 
ned the owne: p and posses- 


sion of such property before the rights of creditors have been altered, im- 
paired, or by reason of such transfer and at least ten days before 
the commencement of a proceeding in bankruptcy; (4) made an assign- 
ment for the benefit of his creditors or filed in court a written statement 
admitting his inability to pay his debts; (5) made, while insolvent, a transfer 
of any of property or ered any of it to be taken or levied upon by proc- 
ess of law or other for the purpose of giving a preference, and has not 
e 55 the ownership of such gory font released same from such bry 
before the rights of creditors have n altered, changed, or impai: 

by reason of such er, aking or levy, and at least ten days before the 
commencement of a proceeding in bankruptcy; e rocured or suffered a 
judgment to be entered inst himself with inten defeat his creditors 
and suffered same to remain ZUM until ten days before the filing of a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, provided that a payment or satisfaction of a judgment 
by a sale of any of the debtor's property or from the proceeds of such a 
sale shall not be deemed a payment of such judgment under the po 
of this section; e secreted any of his property to avoid its being levied 
upon under le process against himself and to defeat his creditors, and 
has not surrendered such property to such legal process at least ten days be- 
fore the filing of a petition in bankruptcy; ( suffered while insolvent an 
execution for $500 or over, or à number of executions ting such 
amount, against himself to be returned no property found, unless the amount 
shown to be due by such executions 8 be paid before a petition is filed; or 
LU TT meet and not resumed for thirty days and until a petition is flled, 
while insolvent, the payment of his . paper for or aggregating $500 
or over. 


It will be seen at a glance that some of these acts are acts of 
actual fraud, and that under the State laws the punishment is 
very severe for such acts, and for some others an attachment will 
issue, which, in the first instance, em es if not ruins a man 
long before he has been heard on the merits of his case. 

nder section 19 of this act any p" against whom any of 
the acts mentioned in section 2 is alleged is entitled to a trial by 
jury on that issue. The language of that section is as follows: 


SEC. 19.—JURY TRIALS.—(a) A pemon against whom an involuntary peti- 
tion has been filed shall be entitled to have a jury trial, in respect to any act 
of bankruptcy alleged in such petition to have been committed, — Un 
written application therefor before the expiration of the time within whic 
an answer may be filed. If such application is not filed within such time a 


trial by jury be deemed to haye been waived. 
(b) If a jury is not in attendance upon the court one rg ee specially sum- 
moned for the trial, or the case may if the case is pending 


postponed, or, 
in one of the district courts within the jurisdiction of a circuit cour 
United States, it may be certified for trial to the circuit court sitting at the 
same place. or by consent of parties when sitting at any other place in the 
same district, if such circuit court has or is to have a jury first in attendance. 
(c) The right to submit matters in controversy, oran alleged offense under 
this act, to a jury shall be determined and enjoyed, except as provided by 
this act, according to the United States laws now in force or such as may be 
hereafter en: in relation to trials by jury. 


In attachment proceedings, as well as in cases where order of 
arrest will issue, we usually hang the man and try him afterwards; 
but in this proceeding we give him a chance to prove his inno- 
cence before a jury of his peers before subjecting him to any of 
the rigors of the law. 

But the mightiest objection tothe involuntary feature is that it 
is taken inst the will of the debtor. Carefully examined, this 
objection loses much of its force. Consider what unbusinesslike, 
if not reckless and immoral, methods lead to. Can we truthfully 
say that he who plays with fire and burns himself wills it not, when 
we consider the old maxim? If he did not he would be an exce 
tion. Can we say that the way to fraud is an easy one, or is it 
the result of careless methods, which are occasional at first and 
afterwards become habitual and willful? 


The time to stay the hand of the 
proceeding is at the time you are making the contract which bin 
you to him. 

Make no contract you can not carry out. But the answer is, 
misfortunes will come, and sometimes come unforeseen. This is 


itioner in the 5 


sadly true; but these are exceptions to the general rule, and the 
cases are rare and more exceptional where the true merchant will 
take advantage of the honest unfortunate. Experience is the 
other way. Find me the merchant who is the oppressor and I will 
find you the man who, sooner or later, will feel most MARI Mie 
rigors of this law, because he is unjust and his injustice will be as 
plain to his creditors as it is oppressive to his debtors. I will not 
consider this as a bill affecting classes, because all debtors are 
creditors to some extent and all creditors are debtors. But it has 
been a matter of some surprise to find the opposition to this bill 
attributed to the South and West, where the sentiment for the 
increase in the volume of our circulating medium seems so strong. 

This bill wil make buyers careful. The use of paper will not 
be so great. If it has a tendency it is to increase the demand for 
a greater volume of mono It is not nece: to develop this 
idea. If this condition of things follows, how the influence of 
our financial institutions will diminish! How much more closely 
will they be confined to a legitimate business at reasonable profit. 
And where credit is demanded with how much more confidence 
can these institutions distribute money where it is most needed 
now, instead of hoarding it as they are now doing, or if not hoard- 
ing it, lending it to their next-door neighbor and watching him 
suspiciously while he uses it. 

Of course trade has got beyond our friend’s idea, who said: 

In all wise commerce payments large or small should be over the counter. 
If you can not pay for a thing do not buy it. If you can not got paid for it 
do not sell it. you will have calm days, drowsy nights, all the good busi- 
ness you have now and none of the bad. 

That is and would be a happy condition of trade for the buyer 
and the merchant, but in the United States we are a good wa 
away from the millennium. But there is a great deal in the thought 
that the less complex the conditions of trade are the better is the 
state of trade. 

We have thus far considered the involuntary features of this 
bill from the standpoint, first, that a uniform bankruptcy law 
is conceded to be a necessity; second, that the involuntary fea- 
ture is not a hardship on the honest man; third, that such a bill 
as we have before us will be of benefit to the whole country by 
restoring confidence and certain 5 as a basis of operations in 
trade; fourth, that it is not intended to affect any class or any 
section and that all are subject to its provisions. 

Let us assume for a moment that there is a creditor class and 
a debtor class, distinct in themselves, constituting different indi- 
viduals, and examine the possible harshness of this law on the 
debtor class, and let us dwell for a moment on the theory of the 
true merchant as developed by the author of Unto the Last. He 
says: 

The merchant's function (or manufacturer's, for in the broad sense in 
which it is here used the word must be understood to include both) is to 
vide for the nation. It is no more his function to get profit for himself out 
of that provision than itis a cle n's function to get his stipend. The 
stipend is a due and necessary adjunct, but not the object, of his life, if he be 
a true ogroman any more his fee (or honorarium) is the object of life 
to a true Paint 75 Neither is his fee the object of his life to a true mer- 
chant. ,if true men, have a work to be done i tive of fee, to 
be done even at any cost, or for quite the contrary of fee; the pastor's func- 
tion being to teach, the physician's to heal, and the merchant's, as I have 
said. to provide. That is to ER he has to understand to their very root the 
CCC. 
— Regio ag and distribution i atthe Dat possible price where 11 is 


urest an 
various employments involved in the production or transference of it most 
hk 5 6 it richt b 

up e cap of a frigate saw or were any chance 
obliged to placa his on son in the position of a common sailor; as he Tali then 
treat his son, he is bound always to treat every one of the men under him. 
So, also, sopposing the master of a manufactory saw it right or were by any 
chance ob! to place his own son in the ition of an ordinary workman; 
as he would then treat his son he is bound always to treat every one of his 
men. This is the only effective, true, or practical rule which can be given on 
this point of political economy. 

And as the captain of sates bound to be the last man to leave roe og 
case of wreck and to share last crust with the sailors in case of e, 
so the manufacturer, in any commercial crisis or distress, is bound to take 
the suffering of it with his men, and even totake more of it for himself than 
he allows his men to feel, as a father would in a famine, shipwreck, or battle 
— 1 = his » eui 

which sounds very strange, the oi real st: ness in the matter 
being, neverthe that it should so sound. For all this is true, and tha 
— A or theoretically, but everlastingly and practically. " TN 


The merchant is like every other class, influenced to some de- 
gree by his environments. Integrity is his strongest trait, and a 
reputation for this is invaluable in business. oon the best of 
them, however, striving toward the ideal, must take into consid- 
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eration the market in which they buy and sell. And it is to the 
interest of every merchant to rid his community of the selfish 
competitor. If he does not he suffersinjury to his community as 
a market for buyers. 

On this principle the oppressor and the shylock can not endure 
in a community of reputable merchants, and this is the debtor’s 
safeguard against oppression. 

Merchants as a rule are practical men, men of — and ex- 
perience, with a large knowledge of the world. ile they know 
and pursue as a rule, as far as they are able, ideal practices in 
trade they must protect themselves, and it is our duty to protect 
them from that foe of trade, the fraud. Hence assuming him to 
be the creditor always and himself never the debtor, fair treat- 
ment of his debtors 1s, first, his principle, his instinctive act; sec- 
ondly, his interest as an individual and as a member of a commu- 
nity that invites trade. 

e honest debtor who does his best has little to fear from such 
creditors. even if misfortunes do come. They may be depended on 
for consideration, generosity, and equity. The only warning I 
would utter to the debtor is, Choose your merchant. Do not be 
afraid to pay a price for your goods. If you deal with an honest 
man you will get value. If you do not, sooner or later you will 
be robbed. e read in the Art of England that— 


There is no such thing as just or real chen ess. When you obtain anythin 
yourself for price somebody else must always have paid the other half. 


Here again, then, the bankrupt is thrown on the rosity of 
the honorable man rather than subjected to the swift rapacity of 
the ever-vigilant shyster or the bitter vengeance of the first op- 

ive mercantile shylock, who 1 present State laws, 
eee e di cf is pro to the exclusion 
of honorable and considerate creditors who desire to give the 
debtor a chance for his business life. 

This law, it seems to me, is a good one and will be of benefit to 
the business of this country. Let me say the business men of my 
own city, the great city of New York, have suffered much in the 
last few years. Their losses have been enormous. I do not al- 
Inde only to the losses of those who have failed but rather to those 
who have been able to weather the storm. They have, as a rule, 
been uncomplaining. They have borne their losses like men, and 
at the same time, while their distress has been constant and con- 
tinuing, they have kept a fair front to the world. They deserve 
consideration from us. They ask for this measure, eir re- 

nest should not be hastily denied or carelessly considered. They 
do not, as a rule, take the interest in politics I would like to see 
them take, I suppose because their business duties are exacting. 
Instead of spasmodic reform movements, they should ally them- 
selves with the great parties and take active part in their coun- 
sels. It is my opinion that by that means they might prevent 
some of the evils that they attempt every few years to reform. 
They can accomplish as little y these spasmodic efforts as I 
might by Pine into a dry goods district and holding a five-days’ 
auction o 

One of the reasons why business men’s administrations are fail- 
ures is because there is no business men’s party behind them. It 
would be doubtful if they could be successful, even backed by 
such a force. 

Administrations are for the le as a whole, and must have 
the moral force of a great party ind them in order to approach 
success—a party which was here yi y, is here „ and 
will be here to-morrow; a party that can be held responsible for 
failure in the administration of public offices by its representa- 
tives, and is ever present to stand by them in every effort at good 
administration. 

Will merchants and I i ever zd the necessity of — 

their personality, their igence, their energy, to such a 
oa instead of de ing their communities by attempts to de- 
2 its public officers, and ding their efforts at futile at- 

pts at so-called reforms, which are but the horns on which 
designing politicians are tossed into power? 

Let me say in conclusion that sooner or later the clonds of de- 

ion which overhang us mustbreak. The business atmosphere 
will clear and after the mist has risen the merchant will see old fa- 
miliar faces and new ones come to meet him on new conditions. 
The reunion will be a happy one, I trust. The buyer will bny and 
the seller will sell in mutual confidence. They will part with an 
identity of interest and sympathy which becomes their relation. 
The buyer goes to his home; he becomes the seller; he meets the 
consumer on newconditions; trade is revived; the honest man has 
survived his trials, his difficulties; he nowreaps the reward. And 
in years to come he will, if this bill becomes a law, look back upon 
our work as at least contributing to the confidence so essential to 
the revival of business, 

This revival is my sincere desire, and in my judgment we can 
make no mistake if, under present conditions, we pass this bill, 
and trust to the future to bring about conditions where any kind 
of bankruptcy bill will be unnecessary. 
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Proposed Investigation of Bond Sales, 


SPEECH : 
HON. WILKINSON CALL, 


OF FLORIDA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Wednesday, May 6, 1896. 

The Senate having under consideration the resolution submitted by Mr. 
PEFFER, proposing an investigation of all the material facts and circum- 
stances connected with the sale of United States bonds by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in the years 1804, 1895, and 1890— 

Mr. CALL said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I desire to leave the city for some days, and I 
wish to put upon record a few observations upon this subject and 
others connected with it. 

Mr. President, it is not necessary to support this resolution that 
there should be any kind of criticism upon the President of the 
United States or the Secretary ofthe Treasury. I think that it is 
their duty as well as their interest to demand that this inquiry 
should be had and this resolution passed, because there is a widely 
feeling of discontent in the country. There is an opinion exten- 
sively prevalent that there has been an unwise policy pursued in 
the administration of the Treasury De ent in this respect, 
and whatever may be the fact in regard to it, it is certainly only 
right that the people of this country should have a full statement 
on the part of that department of the Government which is spe- 
cially c. with inquiry into all subjects which are connected 
with the public good and within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government, So, admitting all that may be said by the Senator 
from New York to be true, itis unquestionably the duty of this 
body, representing the public opinion of the le of the United 
States, to ask that whatever facts exist in ihe Treas Depart- 
ment in relation to this subject shall be placed before gress; 
and in doing this there is no implication of reflection, there is no 
3 in reference to the wisdom or unwisdom of the policy 
of the Department, but there is simply an answer to a widely 
Prevalent feeling on the part of the people of the United States. 

There is another reason for this investigation entirely discon- 
nected with the two political parties in this country. And I 
wish to say that whatever may be said in regard to the two 
great political parties which have existed in this country, and 
which have changed from time to time their names and to some 
extent their principles and policies, political parties are formed 
upon ideas, 1 public policies; and although the ingredient of 
tradition and prejudice exists in one and the other among the 
great masses of the people, still there is a profound sentiment of 
opinion, of judgment, of consideration of public policy, that 
prevails with the people of this country, even the humblest and 
most ignorant of them, and it can not be denied that now, with 
the belief that there is almost universal want, with a feeling that* 
can not be argued away, but exists in the personal wants and 
B athies of the people; that in every household there is want, 
that the means of plying the comforts and the necessities even 
of life are scant and to be obtained—in the midst of univer- 
sal dissatisfaction and the belief on the part of a great portion of 
the pop? that we are following the public policies of Europe, 
which have created vast pauper populations—in the presence of a 
feeling of that kind, how wise is it that in the interests of con- 
servatism, in the interests of truth, there should be light shed 
upon all public transactions, and that this department of the 
Government should show itself anxious to respond to the public 
sentiment and provide remedies, if remedies are needed, to arrest 
this condition of pauperism and want, this stagnation and paraly- 
sis of business, which exists throughout the country. In the 
opinion of many persons, it is largely founded in the financial 
policy of the Government, and that opinion is strengthened by 
the declarations of the distinguished Secretary of the Treasury 
during twenty years of public life. Ifit be an error unquestion- 
ably all the light which can be furnished should be thrown upon 
that subject for the satisfaction of the public mind. 3 

I am one of those, Mr. President, who believe that there is great 
danger to republican institutions to-day. Iam one of those who 
believe that the existing financial policies of this country are upon 
the verge of producing revolution, that they are building up a 
great privileged class of aristocrats in sentiment, in feeling, alien 
and foreign in interest and in primi sympathies to the institu- 
tions of this Government. I ieve that there is a secret con- 
spiracy to overthrow this Government and establish in its place a 
government formed n the systems and bases of old Europe. 
Why not? Why 65,000 people hold in a power of taxation 
the greater part of the wealth of 70,000,000? If this be false let 
us have an inquiry and prove that it is so. Do not let us fly from 
the charge; do not let us cover it up. If the landed estate of the 
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+ public domain of this country has by one policy and another 

conveyed to a few individuals and is now the property of the 

t European bondholders and brokers in national sida Fr let 

e fact be e Ido notshare in the criticism of the Senator 
from New York of the speech of the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Perriarew]. I think his LOUP CON apart from the im- 
plied reflections on the public officials, were correct and could be 
sustained, and that they were forcibly and clearly stated. 

Mr, President, in my own State of Florida homesteads are de- 
nied to the people of that Stateand the public land has been given 
over tothe control of afew men. If that be not true, come forward 
and disprove it. Let Het be thrown upon these transactions. 
Examine your Interior Department, your Treasury Department, 
and all your Departments, and see if by some methods the public 
property, the power of taxation, burdens impossible to be sus- 
tained, have not been created by public functions the property of 
a few individuals. Istate that to beso. I am a Senator of the 
United States; I have been elected four times by the people of m 
State in defiance of this policy and these corrupt methods, whic 
policies have disfranchised the whole population of my State. I 
charge it upon them, and 1 should prove itif the opportunity were 
allowed to me. 7 

Shall there be no inquiry? Are we ready to destroy this repub- 
lican government of ours and smile when these things are said, 
and when we propose to offer proof, bury these statements in your 
committees, under the e er that you are going to have in- 
vestigation? The people of all parties are true to republican 
government. Theyare loyal and true,and they willsee that their 
right to govern is respected. : 

r. President, this resolution derives its significance from the 
fact that there is a widespread feeling throughout this country 
that this condition of fraud and corrupt methods results from 

ublic policies. We know that there is a Federal party and always 
be been in this country; and the richer men grow the more dis- 
posed they and their families are to reestablish the aristocracies 
and despotisms of ips with its class 7 a and with con- 
tempt for the people and their rights. hy was Debs, the chief 
officer of the workingmen, treated as he was? Why did we march 
troops, against the protest of the governor of Illinois, into the 
State of Illinois, against the pa asi of the Constitution, 
with the governor protesting his ability and his readiness to pre- 
serve property and protect the interests of the country? And no 
word of condemnation of it from that body, the Senate, charged 
with the duty of protecting the Constitution and the rights and 
liberties of the people. . 

Mr. President, it is time that we should respond to the opinion 
of the people. It is time that we should answer their inquiries, 
Why isit that pauperism and poverty increase? Why is it busi- 
ness is stagnant and paralyzed? Why is it that money is not to 
be had except upon the most extortionate and ruinous rates, and 
in many portions of the country not to be had atall? Whatis 
capital? We hear it spoken of as if it were a sentient being? 
Capital has its rights. What is capital? It is simply the means 
of exchange. Labor and invention pe to nature's materials 
create capital. Wherever there are labor and industry and land 
and material there is capital. 

My learned and honorable friend the Senator from New York 
Par. Hinr] re of New York as a State of great wealth. 

nquestionably itis. The city of New York, like all cities, has 
drawn from commerce its princely merchants and it appropri- 
ates in the ways of trade and exchange the greater part of man’s 
production. It is legitimate, but it is the labor of the people 
thronghout this vast country which IN its toll at its gates, its 
tribute and custom. So we go on to this proposition. You sponk 
of greenbacks and of the contrary and opposing policy of gold or 
specie or silver redemption. Who can tell the failures, the dis- 
asters, the ruined homes brought abont, who can tell the vast for- 
tunes which have been accumulated under that system? I shall 
not discuss its wisdom or its unwisdom, but it will not do to 
declare that the public credit, resting upon the right of confisca- 
tion of the labor of 70,000,000 people, is less powerful than the 
ingenuity in trade and traffic and brokerage in public credit of a 
few individuals. It will not do to assume that the power of Gov- 
ernment to take everything possessed by laboring, industrious, 
inventive people is not so great a power—and immensely greater— 
than the ideas of a few men banded together in commerce and 
trade. Itis public credit alone that makes gold valuable or silver 
valuable or peret valuable. Itis the public credit of the country. 

Mr. President, what betterevidencedo we want than that? And 
wehesitate to pore this as acontrolling fact. Why did the syndi- 
cate wantthe bonds? Why did they jump from the price aa pro- 

to 17 and 20 cents and more premium on the dollar and offer 
to pay $1.17 and $1.20 for the promise of the people of the United 
States to pay a dollar at a later period, with annual interest? 
Why? The proposition Mis in itself. It is because of the high 
standard of the public credit of the 70,000,000 people of the United 
States under this free Government, as yet not overturned by mo- 


nopoly, not overturned by syndicates and trusts, not overturned 
by a great aristocracy alien in sympathy and in faith to repub- 
lican institutions. The faith of the nations, of the dristocrats of 
pu themselves, in this Government and in our public policies 
is that it makes our publie securities the most valuable pos- 
session in the world. 

'That is the piain proposition. There is no den 


it, no ques- 
tioning it; and there are reasons why it should be so. No war, 
no serious possibility of war, a country increasing with vast 
rapidity in numbers, a country in which even unwise policies can 
not discourage the enterprise and invention of the people, sopa: 
rated by oceans from Europe, with a PD limited pa 
debt. is it not worth more than all the nations of old Eu- 
rope, with their millions of armed men, with every farmer and 
laborer ing one or two or three soldiers upon his back to 
maintain W hy is it not true, and who does not know in the pres- 
ence of these facts, that he who can obtain the pledge of the 
ple of the United States can afford to give 10, 15, 20, 25, and 30 
cents premium for Government bonds, use of all accumula- 
= OF, are sustained by the greatest possible security that can 

ven 

fore, leaving all party views out of consideration, leavi 

all questions relating to past policies out of view, it is right tha 
this body should ask to be informed, without implied refiection 
upon the President or anyone else, what are the facts in regard to 
these transactions, that it may be spread abroad and wide through- 
out the country that the people may see that there is no rightful 
foundation for criticism or implied censure, or even the censure 
which prejudice sometimes imparts to men—political e per 
sonalmalice. Those high offices should rest unsullied in the ds 
of the people by even a suspicion of wrongdoing. 

But I wish to go a little further in these brief observations; and 
Iwill ask leave to publish some statements which I have here 
without troubling the Senate to read them. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator please tell us what they are? Will 
he describe them? 

Mr. CALL. One of them is an extract from a speech which I 
believe was delivered by Wendell Phillips; another relates to the 
Smithsonian bequest; another one is a statement of the foreign 
public debt of the United States and its gradual increase. There 
are other paperi, extracts from some of my own speeches relati 
to public ds and papers from the Interior Department, all o 
which, however, are matters which it would takesome little time 
toread. If there be no objection, I will insert them without de- 


taining the Senate to read them. 
Tha litical condition of our country demands the consideration 
not only 


of persons intrusted with the conduct of public affai 
but also of the public and of all persons interested In the gen 
welfare and the permanence of our institutions. Causes are at 
work in themselves powerful’ enough to overthrow long-estab- 
lished governments, unsettle traditional customs, and rearrange 
the social order. It should be our wise care and foresight that 
these elements of force, which can not and ought not to be sw 
pressed, shall be led along the paths of peaceful and orderly 
improvement of the conditions of life for the great body of the 
people. In this way, and this alone, can we avoid that commin- 
gling of these irresistible social and economic forces which over- 
come all other forces and lead the people into a revolution which 
will have its way until spent by its own violence. 

If wecould look beneath the surface and accurately note the 
condition of life of the mass of the people, if the statistics of 
modern economics had been or could be obtained, we should find 
the great evils which create and precede violent civil and social 
commotions widely prevalent and increasing in activity and force. 

The poor in the extreme of poverty increase day by day in our 
own country, the most favored and prosperous of all Sade. The 
great army of unemployed recruit their numbers constantly from 
the ranks of wretchedness and despair. Year by year the proces- 
sion grows of those who descend from the ranks of comfort and 
comparative independence into poverty and crime and suicide and 
is swollen by great numbers who ask for labor as a boon; to whom 
abundance, comfort, shelter, and protection is a stranger from 
their birth to their death; to whom suicide is the only refuge 
from horrors far worse than death; whose misery drives them 
to seek that ‘undiscovered country from which no traveler has 
ever returned"; whose conscience does not make cowardsof them; 
whose misery dulls the fear of something after death, which makes 
“cowards of us all and gives us pause.“ The columns of the news- 
papers continually note the suicide of persons because they can 
not obtain work to furnish them bread and shelter; who are driven 
by despairto end the lives of themselves, their wives, and children. 

In the Westminster Review for September, 1895, Mr. Joseph 
Burgess, candidate for Parliament, is thus quoted: 

It was the qu: e 
vut petente meespeyel ners Vh fae dependet pet 
of our civilization was, and is, that we had in our midst millions of men, 
rris gr ana children who were always on the verge of starvation. He be- 
lieved that the estimate of 1,000,000 unemployed and 3,000,000 people in want 
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was rather under than above the mark, the constitution would not last if 


they oy had all the 
where they would s 
cumstances. He looked forward toa promised land where honor was given 
to merit, not to wealth; where the gauge of honor was not what a man won 
for himself but what he had done for others. He invited them to go upand 
possess this land. 


Again Miss Martyn speaks in the same article as follows: 

Equality of opportunity— 

She meant not only in sharing the work which created wealth, 
but equality of opportunity to— 


breathe free air; to drink in the sights and sounds of nature; to revelin the 
creations of art; to participate in the triumphs of science; to become true 
lords of creation; to develop every faculty—physical, mental, and moral—to 
the utmost possible extent. 


In the Nineteenth Century for December, 1892, Mr. John Burns 
makes the following statement: 


Outside the official pauper class, as Mr. Charles Booth proves, there are 
hundreds of thousands of ple whose standard of life and comfort, from 
the point of view of food, clothing, and home accommodations, is lower than 
the pauper or criminal; yet these people will not accept relief, but struggle 
on in the vain hops of work that never comes. * * * Having experienced 
thelot of the workless worker, I believe with ne that a man willing to 
work and unable to find work is perhaps the saddest sight that Fortune's 
inequality exhibits under the sun. 

Pathetic it is to see the laborer, strong in limb, 5 mind and morale, 
willing to work, but compelled reluctantly to be numbered with the ever- 
increasing legions that machinery, invention, competition, and monopoly re- 
cruit for idleness. But the firststep necessary toa change is his own awaken- 
ing, and that at last has come. His eyes are now open, and the Samson of 
labor has pulled from them the ban that class , apathy, and his own 

ce and drunkenness has p! upon him. He sees that the soil after 
its crops lies fallow and is fed. The trees, after their fruitful loads have 
gone, rest and recu . 

The rich go to other climes to rest or hibernate in slothfulness at home. 
But he, the workerand producer for them all, is linked toan idleness that 
worries and fa es. is limbs are rusted with a vile repose. The oppor- 
tunity of usin em is denied him. The city his hands have helped to make 
rich and beautiful has nothing to offer him—not even the chance of further 
work—the little all he modestly craves—and in refusing the community robs 
itself and leaves him r still. 

But even more pathetic than the unemployed male worker and industrial 
nomad is the workless woman or girl in search of work in a city of great dis- 
tances. Trudging from shop to factory with thin boots, with little food 
without the — trades unionism gives to men, lacking the stimulant ot 
association, isolated by her sex, with no organization, often the victim of 
bogus Y offices, friendless and alone, she searches for work that slowly 
comes, fore her the workhouse or the street, she bravely suffersin silence 
and has no alternative to starvation but the eating of the crumbs of charity 
or the loaf of lust. - : 

The industrial Andromeda, chained to a life she loathes, incarnates all the 
poignant sorrow and desperation of the merciless struggle for existence 
among the poor, against which virtue, honor, and labor often fight in vain. 

The iring motive of all is the disposing of the 3 , the slayin 
of the Frankenstein that the fruitlessness of their own labor has created. 

it how we will, hide though we may, looming up is the great, all- 
absorbing question for all countries and governments to face, Hi 
honest worker be vided with work uncontaminated with 
taint and charity's demoralizing aid? The official statutes reveal 
the nature of the problem—the fact that a cruel administration of the poor 
laws which mixes honest and c together has reduced official pauper- 
ism from 46 to 20 per cent per 1,000. 7 

The fact is, the unemployed have to be kept in one of three conditions— 
living on the rates asa er or as a criminal, kept in peon third, or as 
a wanderer in the streets, preying upon his fellows or the charitable rich; 
forced to — ike a saree co upon - um = his on MONIO 

verty, slowly gettin ysi exhausted, morally and meni e- 
ud till the —— is crushed out of him, and he becomes one of those 
wrecks to whom death itself would be the greatest relief. 


r unemployed people herded together in one place 
e the imagination of those who were in better cir- 


earful 


Commander Booth-Tucker, of the Salvation Arm 
none into the east-side slums of this city, sent the 
The orld yesterday: 
To the Editor of The World: 

Reckoning the submer, at only one-tenth of the entire population of the 
world—and the calculation is admitted to bea moderate one—we have the 
enormous total of 150,000,000 of human beings in a state of chronic want and 
semistarvation. 


If Mr. Booth-Tucker's estimate approaches correctness—150,- 
000,000 people in want, unemployed, and without the possibility 
of obtaining work, the victims of starvation, despair and sui- 
cide—we stand re A ae at the ghastly tacle and demand a 
remedy immediately. One hundred an million human 
beings in the extreme of sorrow, misery, degradation, and death! 
We demand of ourselves, Are we sharers in this responsibility? 
Are we responsible for this great holocaust, this hell of despair 
with which the world is overwhelmed? 

Is this mighty sacrifice of humanity, constantly occurring, 
while the churches lift their steeples to the heavens and the sacri- 
fice of praise and thanksgiving, of music and song, ascends to the 
Prince of Peace, who brought the glad tidings of and good 
will among men, is it true that mingled with it are the cries of 
anguish of 150,000,000 human beings, of Christ’s brothers, of 
God's children, suffering all the tortures of the damned and per- 
ishing in want and misery, disease and starvation? Is this the 
result of our religion and our civilization? If so, there must be 
something wrong in our systems or our policies or our parties, for 
surely this is not a TTE condition, although it has accom- 
panied, more or less, the development of our modern systems, and 
Is, in part, the result of density of ulation. What remedy 
have we? What can we do or try to do? 


fresh from his first 
ollowing statement to 


Mr. Chamberlain, a distinguished English statesman, has given 
this subject intelligent and able consideration. In 1885, in a suc- 
cession of brilliant speeches, he pointed out, to the great satisfac- 
tionof the labori 55 hig England, that ** the common rights of 
ownership of the land disappeared. Some of them had been 
sold; some of them had been given away by people who had no 
right to dispose of them; some had been obtained by fraud and 
some acquired by violence." "This is a picture of the land ten- 
ures and the means by which all the land, all the soil, of the coun- 
try has passed into the hands of a few men. 

Again, Mr. Chamberlain says: How are we to increase the 
material resources of the poor? For my part," he answered, I 
see no hope whatever except in a radical revision of the laws 
which affect the tenure of the land." 

Again, to the same purport: How to restore the laborer to the 
land is the great question with which the great mass of the Eng- 
lish > people are chiefly concerned. We havenoaccurate statistics 
on these important subjects,and must therefore rely on those of 
foreign Governments. It seems as if our public system is to con- 
ceal and suppress information on these 8 

In 1892, in England, 22 unions, with 268,658 members, had in 


October 19,684 out of work. The figures for 7 years were: 


Per cent. 
10.1 


The following table taken from the Nineteenth Century Review, 
Lord Scott's Publication Company, casts light on this subject. 

The census of London unemployed in 5 districts in 1886-87 com- 
pares as follows with 1892: 


1886-87.| 1892. 
55 25-40 
37 12 
H 44 
37 3 
33 12 
27 4 


The condition, then, is a chronic one. 
work, want of employment—not enough work forall. The causes 
of this are found to be overwork of some, monopoly of the sources 
or means of employment, and chiefly by the exclusion of men from 


The causes are want of 


the soil, except on terms of exaction too great for him to bear. A 
profound thinker on these subjects, although an enthusiast, sa 
the economical subjection of the mass of labor to the monopoly 


| of the means of labor that is the source of life has at the bottom 


servitude in all its forms, of all social misery, mental degradation, 
and political dependence, and the economical emancipation of the 
working classes is therefore the great end to which every polit- 
ical movement ought to be subservient. : 

Mr. ison, in a late speech in Boston on immigration, says 
landlordism, militarism, and militantism are the great causes of 
evil in modern life. But there are causes which will produce this 
result if landlordism and militarism do not exist. 

Let us look a little further into this question. We are on the 
eve of a great political sengge, Weare ing about protection. 
We have a tariff which is highly protective. e are speaking of 
the election of a President upon the poner of a financial change 
or the preservation of the present financial status of the country. 
These are questions which are coming before the people for con- 
sideration. Is it not well that the facts should be carefully inves- 
tigated, that we should know why it is that in this country there 
is widespread suffering and want? Is it not well that we should 
know to what extent the power of taxation has been conferred 
upon private individuals, to what extent is it true that the Roths- 
childs and their associates hold the power to put their hands into 
every laboring man's pocket and deprive his family of the neces- 
saries, the comforts, and the luxuries of life? 

Is it true or not? Why should not this body have devoted their 
time to deliberations upon these questions? How many men 
there are who have grown enormously rich, ing hundreds 
and five hundred millions of dollars! How were such fortunes 
obtained, by the pursuits of merchandising and trade and com- 
merce, or by the power of taxation conferred by us? If it be not 
true, let us demonstrate the fact to the people. Let us silence 
these cavilers and objectors. Let us see what are the figures. If 
a = 80, we are to — 4 a . pn. the 5 
of the people's power by a privi res upon grants o 
taxation inilar to those which were destroyed te the people of 
England one hundred TERR ago and which their Parliament to-day 
will not sanction. it be so, and that is a better condition of 
things, let us adopt and declare to the people that we have made a 
mistake in the idea of government by the people and for the people, 
a government in which there shall be no entail, in which there 
shall be equality of distribution, in which there shall be, so far 
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as the law is concerned, equality of right, of opportunity, of ac- 
cess to the soil. J 
Why disguise it to ourselves? These are questions which we 


must meet. 'These are questions which republican government 

must solve. Is the tribute exacted from the people too great? 

Is it more than can justly be required? Is it more than is con- 

sistent with widespread prosperity? Is the privilege denied to 

every poor man to travel hither and thither with his wife and 

child and enjoy the elevation which comfort gives? Is it more 
than is consistent with saving them from the gutters and slums, 
from that vast army of ever-increasing paupers which swells the 
procession from the ranks of comfort, their homes and children 
threatened with it, into the ranks of misery and degradation and 
vice and crime? Are these questions unworthy of the American 
Senate? 

When many persons believe that the gold policy, which the 
honorable Senator from New York extols as sound and beneficent, 
means the monopoly of money by a few men, means the prescrip- 
tion of extortionate rates of usury, means the ownership of all 
houses, of all stores, of all lots, of all places where commerce 
exacts toll and tribute of the toiling muititude, is it not wise that 
we should throw open the doors of inquiry and say, as a wise 
monarch would say, if this even were a monarchical government, 
The happiness of the people, the prosperity of the great masses, 
the freedom of the laborer, are objects of government and of all 
sound and beneficent policies, and if there be these evils let us 
correct them?" This is the opinion undoubtedly of a vast mass 
of the people of this country. I will not say whether they be a 
majority or not, but if I were to rest my hopes of political future 
upon 1 one or the other side of this alternative, I should be 
upon the people’s side. I should say that the American people 
have the power, the wisdom, the intelligence to adopt public 
policies which should at least be equal to those of New Zealand, 
whose people are descended from the same ancestry, with the 
same Civilization, with the same ideas of political and religious 
liberty. I should say that I would have no fear that the monop- 
oly of money, whether it be gold or silver or paper, the monopoly 
of that which is legal tender for every man’s debt, will be rebuked 
and prohibited by the great unanimous verdict of the people of 
the United States. 

I doubt whether any President, of whatever party, be he Pop- 
ulist (I do not think it impossible in this country that there may 
be a new party; I do not think it impossible in a country where 
people reflect and where principle and distinction of principle 
exist, that new ideas may come) or of any other party—1 say I do 
not believe any wise man of any party elected to be President 
would sustain gold money if it be a monopoly. In my opinion it 
is an unquestionable monopoly; it is nothing buta monopoly. A 
few men in Europe, brokers in the public credit of the United 
States and other nations, control the gold as they would control 

* diamonds or pearls or anything else that it is possible to control. 

I saw in a New York paper the other day that the Rothschilds 
had loaned 1 million dollars. Forty men have 
loaned within the last few years twenty thousand million dollars. 
How can forty men acquire twenty thousand million dollars? 
The institutions are faulty, the policies are faulty. What are 
these twenty thousand million dollars in? Inland,inlabor? No; 
in the power of taxation created by law, in governmént bonds 
imposing this burden upon the ple. 

My able and distinguished friend the Senator from New York 
can well devote his abilities and his acute reasoning to considering 
the remedy for that condition of things. Take our own country. 
Our national debt increases, over and above the vast exports which 
we send abroad, all of our agricultural products chiefly, and some- 
what of manufactures, as I see by the statement which I have 
here, from twenty-seven to forty million dollars a year, notwith- 
standing we send abroad nearly the entire surplus of our produc- 
tion. Yet the public debt, the gold debt, of our country to Eu- 
rope, to the Rothschilds, richer by far than all the countries of 
Europe, protected against possible revolution, war, and its disas- 
ters, better than any country, increases yearly. Yet with this 
vast superiority we are going into debt every year from twenty- 
seven to forty million dollars to the r people of Europe, who 
do not possess within $2,000,000,000 the wealth which we possess. 
They are burdened with debt twenty times more than ourselves. 

How is that? Do you go to your poor neighbor, inferior in 
credit, in resources, to D to borrow money, with your pro- 
duction far, far above his? It is a trick of the trade; that is all. 
It can not be that we can be richer; it can not be that we can be 
more inventive, more productive; it can not be that we can feed 
our own pope and also the people of Europe, and yet be their 
slaves and tributary to them for the necessary means of carrying 
on our own Government. 

I am very far from objecting to the proper accumulation of 
wealth. I do not even object to these public franchises, with the 

ower of taxation inherent in them, being vested in private 
ds if we are strong enough to control them against the corrupt 
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use of the people’s money which they take from them. If they 
are tocome here and buy seats in the Senate of the United States, 
if they are tocome here and buy the seats of members of the 
other House, when a respectable person comes here and says, “I 
want an opportunity to prove it,” I do not think it is quite the 
thing to say that State 55 prohibit it. 

If State rights mean the corruption of the power of the State 
by foreign influences, then we had better not have it. Wecan 
not have any worse condition of things than that. We can not 
have any more destructive condition of things for the prog of 
mankind, the higher civilization, the better condition of the peo- 
ple of the world and of our own country, particularly the eleva- 
tion of the American laborer, and contentment, comfort, educa- 
tion,and 5 in every home. We have the best peopie in the 
world. We have them because we have had our lands unoceupied 
and free scope was given to poverty and want and disaster to go 
upon the public lands and save themselves from the gutter, to save 
themselves and their families from absolute want and beggary, 
This country has been the pathway of relief for the poor and suf- 
fering. I have seen it. I have lived in a frontier country the 
greater part of my life. I know how beneficent free homes are 
to the pos people, and I know the selfishness and wickedness of 
the public policy have robbed the goonle of their homes and sen- 
tenced them to lives of poverty and humiliation. 

It has not been my purpose to occupy the attention of the Sen- 
ate for E great length of time. 

Booth-Tucker, the leader of the Salvation Army, in regard to the 
extent of the misery inflicted upon the people of his country by 
the existing conditions, states that there are 150,000,000 people 
upon the verge of starvation in the world, and that in our country 
they are increasing and increasing rapidly. He alludes to the 
Salvation Army, which has been doing a grand work. Irecog- 
nizein this great and powerful organization, exten from In- 
dia and throughout the states of Europe to every city of the 
United States, the unselfish and beautiful benevolence of men and 
women who rescue from the vast army of paupers and criminals 
the humanity which once lived in comfort and enjoyed the purity 
of homes within the circle and folds of society and religion. 

Irecognize that grand work. I have it upon the authority of 
these ple, not any me book In Darkest England, but of the 
new salvation leader that what was pronounced not quite acentury 
ago in the celebration of the Smithsonian bequest to be the t 
object and purpose of government isstillits greatpurpose. John 
Burns, Chamberlain, and the other great statesmen of England 
state that to find work for the unemployed, to fill the homes of 
the workless who can not obtain work, is the great problem of 
modern statesmanship. It underlies the political ideas of all 
political parties. The old traditions have been lost in the centrali- 
zation of pyre which comes by the corruption of all sources of 
public authority and public power. 

Who can justify the imprisonment of the three California men 
for conspiracy? 

E What California men does the Senator from Florida 
refer 


Mr. CALL. I am referring to the three at Los Angeles who 
were sentenced to imprisonment for eighteen months. I do not 
remember the names. The Senator from California, if he were 
here, could give them. But for eighteen months they were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment, and a pardon has been refused them. 
Sentenced forwhat? They were laborers employed upon the rail- 
roads. Sot oic dd the men who, with sleepless energy, toiled da 
and night; they were men of the class upon whose vigilance an 
skill and fidelity the lives and transportation of all the produc- 
tions of this great country depend. They were sentenced to eigh- 
teen months’ imprisonment. Why? Because they combined the 
same as dicates combine to endeavor to better their condition, 

Mr. H Will the Senator please explain what was the 
alleged ground of their imprisonment? What was the charge 
against them? 

Mr. CALL. Conspiracy to stop the mails. 

Mr. HILL. Were they tried before a jury? 

Mr. CALL. Oh, yes, and a judge. That only serves, sir, to 
show, if the fact be that a judge and jury, in face of the law and 
facts, sentenced these men, that, while the institution of iml 
and jury are right, that judge and that jury deserve and sho d 
receive condemnation. Legislation should be had to prevent such 
a judge and such a jury from again inflicting upon a free-born 
citizen of the United States and a deserving laborer such a crim- 
inal and oppressive punishment. That is the remedy for that. 
But I say no one can justify it. I have read the briefs in the 
case. It is simply an evidence of how, even as to an innocent per- 
son, without an intention to do wrong, the progress of opinion 
hee in favor of dynastic privileged classes, privile 


a ged aristocracy, 
5 against the institutions of freedom and the rights 
of the people. i 
There was an old Federal party. Thereisa Federal party now. 
We have Federalist Democrats and Republicans, and I doubt 
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very much whether we would not have some Federalist Populists. 
Party names are not everything. It is ideas. Youcan not give the 
wealth of the country to me and to others without buildi * 


up. It is exclusive. It is in favor of privileged classes. 
know something of it. Ihave seen it. Ihave seen it in conditions 
and forms in which it will never be repeated, but which were 
more favorable than can ever exist in any other community. It 
will grow. We know the fact that Thomas Jefferson and the 
people of the South who held large possessions, grew up with the 
refinements and tastes and elegances which belong to hereditary 
fortune. And while, in the free air of the new America, with its 
unoccupied soil, with its vast feeling of enterprise and activity, 
there gr up a splendid manhood and womanhood—elegant, re- 
fined, brave, courteons, and patriotic—it was not the result, wholly 
‘or in large part, of the accumulated fortunes in their hands, but 
rather of the circumstances which surrounded them. It will be- 
hoove us to prevent its recurrence, because that is the sentiment 
of the people. 

They sympathize, in my judgment, with those who sympathize 
with them. They do not want an aristocracy. They do not want 
a privileged class. They donot want men of too gren fortunes, of 
hundreds and hundreds of millions of dollars derived from the 

wer of taxation. They realize the fact that that is the condi- 
me of things to which our economies and our institutions are 

ing. 

I have nothing to say about bonds or who was responsible for 
their issue or whether 1t was —— in the growth of the con- 
ditions which have occurred. But I do mean to say when a reso- 
lution is offered here of inquiry upon any subject which the public 
opinion demands, that inquiry should be accorded, and while I am 
willing to make liberal tsof panie money, and even franchises 
for public purposes, and to do full justice to those already ted, 
and to the citizens to whom they have been granted, I do desire 
such public policies as will make them minister to the conven- 
ience, comfort, and welfare of all the people, and to the perpe- 
tuity of the Republic. 


Bankruptcy. 


SPEEOH 
HON. RIOHARD W. BLUE, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, © 
Friday, May 1, 1896. 


Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R, 8110) to establish a uniform law on 
the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States— 

Mr. BLUE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Bankruptcy laws have not been favored in 
this nation. Three have been enacted since the organization of 
the Government—one in 1800, which was repealed in 1803; one 
in 1841, which was eliminated from the statute books in 1843; the 
third and last one in 1867, which remained upon the statute books 
until 1878, when it was, after several efforts, repealed. All these 
acts contained insolvency clauses,chiefly for the benefit of the 
creditor. Each one also contained provisions for involuntary 

tcy. 

A deed objection to any bankruptcy law in this Republic is 
ihe inability of the lawinaking power to make it uniform in its 
application. With a nationality composed of forty-five separate 
States, each with a constitution and code of laws of its own, vary- 
ing as the necessities of the people may demand, the task seems 
hopeless and impossible. 

The framers of our Constitution were students of the laws of 
the mother country. Thespirit and genius of our institutions have 
been molded and fashioned after the teachings of our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors. The common law, as it existed at a certain 
period in the history of the mother country, modified to suit the 
conditions and necessities of the le, has been adopted and is 
yet in force in many States of the Union. In other sections of the 
country the civil law, modified to meet the necessities of the sur- 
roundings and advancing civilization of the race, has been adopted 
and approved. An aggressive, industrious, and highly civilized 
people, united in a common destiny and solicitous for a common 

rosperity, happiness, and development, is working out the prob- 
3 of self-government. One of the chief factors in the solution 
of this e — is the absolute independence in local affairs of 
each State in the Union. Each State in its home rule and man- 
agement of the affairs of its people among themselves has a sepa- 
rate and distinct entity. But each is also a member of that greater 
and superior entity the United States of America. As a conse- 
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quence of this system, each State has its exemption, insolvency, 
and attachment laws, differing as the peculiar genius and neces- 
sities of its people demand. To harmonize this with any general 
bankrupt law so as to make its operation uniform throughout the 
nation is an impossibility. An approximation is the most that 
can be expected, It may be stated as an axiom that bankruptcy 
laws here have ever and always been unpopular; that public sen- 
timent has favored them ey as matters of extreme necessity, and 


sought to have them repealed as soon as that inexorable necessity 
8 


The difficulties surrounding the enactment and enforcement of 
an acceptable bankrupt law in this nation seems to have been 
clearly understood by Senator Conkling, who, in speaking of the 
act of 1867, said as follows: 


I do not know, Mr. President, perhaps I should not feel warranted in say- 
ing - but for a consideration which I will refer to in a moment, and whic! 
alone would restrain me—that the pouent bankrupt law, with changes 
which we my hope for, would be clearly a wise measure of legislation to 
remain: yet f am inclined to think that the most serious complaints grow out 
of conditions wholly unavoidable. For illustration, at least, I may say that 
our phícal culties are very great and that they can not be over- 
come. Men look at the administration of the ptcy system in Great 
Britain, and MK compare it with ours, and they wonder with discontent 
that the compa: is against us. They forget that the bankruptcy system 
in Great Britain operates upon a limi: foc re RUE. 
with a very numerous and effectual judicial staff. England without the 13 
Wales has a little less the area of the State of New York. 
-four million people inhabit 1t. Look to the taking of the census for 
illustration of what Iam saying. The British census is taken in one night. 
It is taken between sun and sun and after sundown. 

We take an enumeration. here to count all the people scattered throughout 
all our borders, and weeks and months are exhausted and expenses are 
involved which would seem apocryphal, comparing them with the expenses 

the British census and making no allowance for the 1 of 
So when you come to execute a bankrupt law in the thirty-eight 
States of the Union, sparsel Pi goa and illy conditioned for transit from 
pus to place, as many locali es are, without a judicial staff so numerous as 
ice to every man's door, you find ques impediments, prolixity, 
pU pew Posner wn d, as 1 . 
my colleague, ps to-day, a percentage of the ou 
rcentage of Dat which is . — — 
accrues at last to the creditor, and very c € say 
thatthisisafailure. Butif you look into the causes, T fear you will find that 
most of them are such that no art in vere a bill, no reformation in admin- 
istration, nothing which falls within the prov nce of legislation can encompass 
and avoid them, and so it may very well be said the best considered argu- 
ment would pues the present bankrupt act of much of the guilt laid at its 
door, and attribute its evil cep ra asIhave endeavored to show, to 
conditions beyond the purview of legislation. 


It may be said in this connection that there is at this time no 
popular sentiment in favor of a permanent bankrupt law in this 
nation. Whatever action Congress may take upon this subject, 
whatever measure it may enact into a law, it should strictly limit 
the time of its o tion. In my opinion it should not extend be- 

ond a period of five years. Each of the laws heretofore enacted 
b Congress have contained involuntary bankruptcy features. 
These provisions are chiefly in the interest of the creditor class 
and arein the main remedies for the collection of debts. The 
exacting creditor has ever and always sought to incorporate in: 
the lawsintended for the relief of debtors meaasures for the most 
y and thorough collection of debts. This has always been 
the vice of these measures. "The spirit and intention of the bank- 
rupt law should ever and always be the relief of the unfortunate 
but honest debtor: 


If a man has given up all his estate to his creditors, he is entitled to his re- 
lease; if he has contracted his debts fraudulently or inconsistent with fair 
dealings, punish him; but if he has surrendered all he has give him at least 
an opportunity of retrieving his tion and send him back into the world 
again with a chance of getting a living in the future and of becoming a wiser 
and better man; but do not pass upon him the sentence of perpetual mercan- 


dense tion 


tile excommunication. 


The principle on which all bankrupt laws ought to be framed is to leave 
everybody to manage their own affairs, g every precaution against 
abuse. 


The demand for a bankruptcy law at this time is based chiefly 
upon the desire of the people to have the unfortunate but honest 
creditor relieved from the load of indebtedness upon him and 
which he is wholly unable to pay; to give him a new lease of 
life and offer him another opportunity to use his talent, experi- 
ence, and industry in the development of the business of the coun- 
try. There is no general demand among the people for national 
legislation for further and additional remedies in the collection of 
debts. The present measure, which is now before this House, is 
radically wrong in principle. It is conceded that it is fashioned 
after the Torrey bill, which was prepared by the attorney of the 
tradesmen and wholesale dealers in their interest and for the 
avowed purpose of facilitating collections. This bill is wrongly 
named. It should be entitled“ An act giving additional remedies 
and powers to creditors in the collection of their claims against 
unfortunate debtors." By the terms of this measure the debtor 
can be made the subject of bankruptcy and suffer all the obloquy 
of that term before the question of his solvency can be heard or 
determined. He is. in fact, by the terms of this bill, executed first 
and tried afterwards. However honest may have been his inten- 
tions, if he should be indebted to the extent of $500 or upward, 
and is unable to pay, he may, by his conscienceless and n 
thetic creditors, be thrown into bankruptcy at any time &, by the 
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unfavorable condition of business, he should become unable to 
pay for thirty days. , > 

The nine different acts of bankruptcy named in the bill are not 
only in several instances inconsistent with each other, but are of 
such character that almost any debtor can be forced into invol- 
untary bankruptcy. That this feature is wholly unnecessar 
there can be no question. E State in the Union has its sol- 
vency and atta ent laws which furnish ample relief to the 
creditor. He needs no other remedy than that which is already 
given him by the States themselves. It is the unfortunate debtor 
who should receive the wholesome and generous relief of a dis- 
charge. Under these State laws, in almost every instance when 
a debtor is found to be in a failing condition, his creditors can 
get together and compromise and settle with him and give release 
to much better advantage than to adjust their claims in the bank- 
rupt court with all its expenditures and delays. The utmost 
latitude should be given to the creditors and debtors in the man- 

ement and settlement of their affairs without the intervention 
of the public. 

John Stuart Mill says: 


The tendency of public authority to stretch their interference ought to be 
watched with unremitting jealousy. 


Sir George Jessel has said: 
Where there has been no criminality, it has been established by what might 


niversal legislation that an ent between the debtor and 
— — K it should be limited to the 


his creditors is the first thing to be secured, and 
will of the contracting parties. 


Lord Chancellor Westbury has also said: 


If the creditors choose to grant the debtor his disc 
concern; if they wish to be indulgent and merciful, let 
business of the court, but of the creditors. 


Should this bill become a law nearly 75 per cent of the business 
men of the West would be harassed, intimidated, and oftentimes 
destroyed brik In my opinion the entire section providing for 
involuntary bankruptcy should bestricken from this measure. If 
that can not be done, then. I am willing to accept a provision 
for involuntary bankruptcy for actual fraud only. If this bill is 
not modified as suggested, in deference to the sentiment of the 
constituency which I have the honor to represent I shall feel con- 
strained to vote against it. 

It is A a at this time to refer to some of the vices of this pro- 
posed ba ptcy law. In the first section it seeks to give un- 
usual definitions of words and phrases contained inthe bill. Many 
of these definitions the scope and intent of the law to an 
unreasonable extent. It may be observed that a petition may be 
filed within four months after the commission of the act of bank- 
ruptcy as defined by this bill, and this provision of the bill further 
says: 

Such time shall not N until four months after (1) the date of the re- 
cording or registering of the transfer or assignment when the act consistsin 
having made a er of any of his property with intent to defeat his cred- 
itors or for the purpose of giving a preference as hereinbefore provided, or 
an assignment for the benefit of his creditors, if by law such recording or 
registering is required or permitted, or, if it is not, from the date when the 
beneficiary takes notorious, exclusive, or continuous possession of the prop- 
erty unless the petitioning creditors have received actual notice of suc 
transfer or assignment; or (2) the date of the return of legal process when 
the act consists in having secreted any of his p: rty to avoid its being 
levied upon under legal eon against himself and to defeat his creditors, 

ed. 


as hereinbefore pro 
ied 305 2S0. Shall mean that his property is not 


* Insolvent,” as appli 
sufficientin amount, at a fair valuation, to pay his debts, and when insolvency 
i bankruptcy it shall be de- 


is to bo inquired into with reference to an act of 
termined as of the date of the filing of the petition. 


How would such a measure have operated during the unfortn- 
nate year of 1893? Thousands of honest business men all over the 
nation were for months hovering on the border of insolvency; 
lack of business confidence prevailed everywhere. Bankrupt 
stocks sold under the hammer throughout the land impaired and 
destroyed values and prices and demoralized business. Many of 
those who regarded themselves as entirely solvent, and who were 
in fact solvent, were wholly unable to realize on investments or 
meet their paper when it became due. Had one of these trans- 
ferred, assigned, or mortgaged property for the purpose of pay- 
ing or securing a portion of his debts, at any time within four 
months thereafter, he might have been thrown into bankruptcy 
by an exacting or remorseless creditor, although the act of trans- 
fer might have been made in absolute gros faith, the debtor be- 
lieving as he did that his property at a fair valuation at the time 
of the transfer would meet all of his outstanding indebtedness and 
nicae all his liabilities. This bill defines ‘‘ transfer” as fol- 
OWS: 


* Transfer " shall include the sale and every other and different mode of 
disposing of or parting with property, or the ion of property, abso- 


lutely ditionally, yment, pledge, S rity and 
esent ofa DEA Gar EE, ue aug OAE ODE eae, oy CORNER 
process prosecuted in faith. 

Let us for a moment consider the second and fifth actsof bank- 
ruptcy in connection with the time of filing petition and the time 


, let that be their 
m beso; itis no 


of determining 
definition of transfer.“ 


ing the value of the pro 
Said act of 
Failed for thirty days and until a petition is filed while insolvent to secure 


of the debtor and the 
tcy is as follows: 


the release of any gern apn u under ot law for $500 or over, 
or if such property s o sold in such e under such process then 
until three days before the time fixed for such sale. 


If the poor but unfortunate debtor seeks to avoid the second act 
of bankruptcy by the transfer of property he finds himself in the 
toils of the fifth. How, in disastrons financial periods like that of 
1893, would an unfortunate tradesman quotene himself against the 
second act of bankruptcy unless he did so by a transfer of prop- 
erty to pay his obligations or to secure the money with which to 
discharge them? If he did so, and in four months afterwards a 
pem should be filed by his conscienceless creditor, how would 

eescape the provisions of the fifth act? Again, ** preferences" 

unmixed evils. Should a debtor, ntraggling to 
avoid insolyency and ba: tey, seek the aid of a friend who 
makes him a loan, hoping to tide over his difficulties and save 
him from financial destruction, ought not that friend furnishing 
the money under such circumstances to have a preference over 
the creditor who has sold the debtor goods and commodities in 
the course of trade? Many instances readily suggest 
themselves in which an honest and equitable preference should 
Vesper panca and yet the sixth act of bankruptcy in this bill reads 
as follows: 

Procured or suffered a judgment to be entered against himself with intent 
to defeat his creditors, and suffered same to remain unpaid until ten days 
before the filing of a petition in bankruptcy: Provi ‘That a payment or sat- 
the procede ˙ a euge teal not be domui. a PAYAT ck wach ekg 
under the provisions of this iin 

This measure seems to treat the question of preference with in- 
vidious distinction. It not only makes it the subject of bankruptcy, 
but provides by the terms of this sixth act that a payment or sat- 
isfaction of a judgment by sale of any of the debtor's property or 
from the of such a sale not be deemed a pa t. 
In other words, if the debtor has procured or suffered a judgment 
to be entered against himself in favor of a preferred creditor he 
has committed an act of bankruptcy which the payment of the 
debt will not remove. 

The eighth and ninth acts are as follows: 

(8) Suftered while insolvent an execution for or over, or a number of 
executions ng such amount. against to be returned no 
a , unless the amount shown to be due by such executions shall 

paid before a petition is filed; or (9) suspended and not resumed for thirty 
gaya and until a petition is filed. w. insolvent, the payment of 

paper for or aggregating $500 or over. 

Under the laws of most of the States of this Union it is the duty 
of any officer with process in his hand to first levy upon the pr 
sonal Jeupuar ofthedebtor. Ifhe,afterdiligently searching, fails 
to find any personal property on which to levy, itis his duty to in- 
dorse on the process no goods” or no found." After 
which he mur proceed against the real estate of the debtor. 

This eighth act of esed would seem to include a debtor 
who had not sufficient personal property to discharge his obli 
tions. This eighth act of bankruptcy also comes in conflict with 
act 5. If the unfortunate debtor seeks to escape from one, he is 
impaled on the other horn of the dilemma. 

If the ninth act of bankruptcy is not stricken from this bill, it 
will be found that almost any tradesman can, at some time ina 
financial crisis, be thrown into bankruptcy.’ If a business man is 
not permitted to transfer any pro y to secure a loan of money 
or otherwise get the means of discharging his indebtedness in a 
financial stringency and is to be declared a bankrupt if his com- 
3 paper goes unpaid for thirty days or more, who of them 
is safe 


are not always 


his commer- 


Again, the State of Kansas has a poe in its laws by which 
an attachment lien can be preserved and the order of the court or 
judge dissolving the same carried to thesupreme court for review. 
If an unscrupulous creditor procures an attachment upon the 
property of an honest but unfortunate debtor, and the debtor ap- 
pears before the court or judge and satisfies the court or judge 
that the attachment has been wrongfully obtained, and the court 
or judge makes an order dissolving it, this lien can still be pre- 
e until a final adjudication of the matter in the court of last 
resort. 

Under the second act of bankruptcy, as defined in this bill, no 
business man in the State of Kansas can escape being thrown into 
the bankruptcy court if he owes $500 or more to unscrupulousand 
exacting creditors. 

Another feature of this bill, which to my mind is exceedingly 
objectionable, is its provision in regard to corporations. While a 
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. corporation may be thrown into bankruptcy and its p all 
taken from it and its business destroyed, yet it is not allowed the 
privilege of a release. It is unquestionably true that a prejudice 
exists in the minds of the people against corporations, but it must 
not be forgotten that a large volume of the business of this nation 
is transacted through corporations, The development of our 
civilization seems to render this necessary. The use of an artificial 

with limited capital and fixed liabilities seems to be favored 

in all avenues of commerce and trade. Why should the corpora- 
tion be thus invidiously singled out and made an exception? If 
reasons should be found why a corporation should not be 

i in bankruptcy, why should the authority be given to 
throw it into a bankruptcy court and deprive it of its property, 
im its credit, and ruin its business? No provision is made by 
this law for the winding up of the affairs of the corporation and 
dissolving it. This measure simply provides a way to destroy its 
usefulness and wreck its business without any corresponding 
benefit. Why should not the corporations be left to the insolvency 
laws of the several States? Should this bill become a law, would 
it not be in the power of creditors to force the great railroad cor- 

ations of the nation now in the hands of receivers into the 
ptcy courts and thus interfere with the commerce, trade, 

and travel of the public? The provisions of existing laws are 
found to be in the main beneficial in the management and control 
of the great corporations which handle the transportation and 
communication of the public. These areserious questions which 
challenge the attention of the people of the country and demand 

a thorough and patriotic consideration. 

It is admitted by the committee which reported this bill to the 
House that the business failures in the nation average about 1 per 
cent of the business of the country. If that be true, would it not 
be a wiser and more patriotic thing not to enact a bankrupt law 
than to pass one so objectionable and threatening as the measure 
now pending before the House? The people should be given the 
ge latitude consistent with the welfare of the y politic 

the management of their own affairs and the settling of all 

business relations between themselves, The interference of the 
Government of the United States by means of à bankrupt act 
with the business of the people should never be undertaken except 
in case of imperative necessity. The disposition of the officers of 
the courts to encourage bankruptcy proceedings for the sake of 
fees, and the abuse of the law, have always been objectionable 
features of bankrupt legislation in this nation. 

Itis also found in practice that the involuntary features of a 
bankrupt act become potent factors in the oppression of debtors 
in the hands of obdurate and conscienceless creditors. 

President Grant, in the message in which he recommended a 
repeal of the law of 1867, used the following language: 

Careful and prudent men very often become involved in debt in the trans- 
action of their business, and though they may possess ample p erty, if it 
could be made available, for the purpose to meet all their liabilities, yet on 
account of the extraordinary scarcity of money they may be unable to meet 
their pecuniary obligations as they become due, in consequence of which they 
are liable to be frustrated in their business by proceedings in bankruptcy at 
the instance of unrelenting creditors. 

People now are so easily alarmed as to monetary matters that the mere 
filing of a petition in bankruptcy by an unfriendly creditor will 5 
embarrass and oftentimes accomplish the financial ruin of a responsible busi- 
ness man. Those who otherwise might make lawful and just arrangements 
to relieve themselves from difficulties produced by the present stringency 
in money are prevented by their constant exposures to attack and disap- 

intment by proceedings t them in ba ptcy, and beside the law 

D mais use of h many cases by obdurate creditors to hten or force debt- 


ors into a compliance with their wishes and into acts of injustice to other 
creditors and to themselves. 


That expression is fully as applicable to the proposed law at the 
pet time as the then existing law which was sought to be 
re 

ith the experiencesof the past still vivid in the minds of many 
men now living, and the financial condition of the present before 
us, it seems strange that many men who claim to be seeking a 
strengthening of credit and a restoration of business confidence 
Should insist that this measure for the relief of the honest but 
unfortunate debtor shall be made an engine of oppression in the 
hands of an exacting and conscienceless creditor. Shylock insist- 
ing upon his pound of flesh is apparent from beginning to end in 
the section which provides for involuntary bankruptcy. Under 
the guise and pretense of benefiting the debtor this extortionate 
mn unworthy measure is sought to be made a law. It should 

It is the purpose of my colleague, Mr. BRODERICK, to offer at the 

roper time, as a substitute for this bill pending here, the Senate 
ill upon the same subject, with afew proper amendments. This 
substitute should prevail. It is a just and equitable measure. If 
enacted into a law it will bring relief to those unfortunate but 
honest debtors who are unable, by reason of financial embarrass- 
ment, to resume business. It is without the oppressive features 
of the House bill. I trust that the House will give to this measure 
bor „5 which its merits deserve and eventually enact it 
a law. 


Labor Commission, 
SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD D. COOKE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 21, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R.6119) authorizing the appointment 
ofa 8 commission to collect information and to consider and rec- 
Se ge a ocr to meet the problems presented by labor, agriculture, 
and capital— 


Mr. COOKE of Illinois said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill recites that many of those engaged in 
the various fields of labor and many of those engaged in commerce 
are presenting grievances to Congress and to the various State gov- 
ernments, seeking and demanding legislation in their behalf. The 
commission to be appointed is to be called the industrial commis- 
sion and consist of t men representing labor, three men repre- 
senting agriculture, three men representing manufacture, and 
three men representing business, to be appointed by the President, 
neither political party to have a majority of such commission. The 
commission is to convene in Washington within sixty days after ap- 
pointment and to proceed with the performance of its duties. The 
selection of secretaries and a presiding officer is provided for, and 
authority is given to make rules to carry out the purposes of the 
act. 

It is made the duty of the commission to investigate questions 
pertaining to immigration, to labor, to v pae] and to busi- 
ness, and to recommend to Congress such legislation as it may 
deem best upon these subjects. 'The commission is further re- 
quired to furnish such information and to suggest such laws as 
may be made the basis for uniform legislation by the various 
States of the Union in order to harmonize conflicting interests 
and to be equitable to the laborer, the employer, the producer, 
and the consumer. 

The commission is to receive petitions and papers, give time for 
hearings, and may appoint subcommittees of its members to make 
investigations in any part of the United States, and is authorized 
to send for pe and papers; and, aside from salaries, the ex- 
penses shall not exceed $50,000 per S ree Each member of the 
commission is allowed a salary of $5,000 a year (men of the highest 
ability, character, and experience being intended to be selected); 
three secretaries are provided for at $200 per month, and four 
legal advisers (one for each section) may appointed with & 
yearly salary of $5,000 each. 

'The commission may report from time to time to the President 
of the United States, and shall, at the conclusion of its labors, at 
the end of its term of office in two years, submit a final report. 

Such, Mr. Chairman, are substantially the provisions of the 
proposed bill. 

Iam most heartily in favor of the passage of thisbill. It comesat 
an opportuna time in the deyelopment of the laws of the English- 
speaking Pone upon the subjects which it embraces. If the bill 
passes and the commission appointed shall consist of able and 
experienced men (as it undoubtedly will), its work and report. 
and the discussion and information resulting therefrom, may well 
be expected to mark an epoch in the development of our civiliza- 
tion. 

The only objection to the passage of this bill that occurs to my 
mind is the expense incident to the creation and work of the com- 
mission. But that objection seems to be overcome by two con- 
siderations, namely, the importance of the interests involved in 
the subjects to be inquired into by the commission, and the fact 
that the commission can perform the work assigned to it far better 
and uid than could any special or continued session of Con- 
gress held for the same purpose. 

The report of the Committee on Labor upon this bill discusses 
briefly the subject of strikes in the United States and the losses 
to the country that are directly traceable thereto. The report says: 

Upon this subject of strikes we desire to state that the Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, Commissioner of Labor, in his third annual report submitted the 
results of an extensive investigation as to strikes and lockouts in the United 
States from 1880 to 1886. It will be sen oy an examination of this age god 
that during the years named (1881 to » both inclusive) there were 3, 
strikes in the United States. 

There were 22,34 establishments and more than 1,823,203 employees in- 


volv 
It will be seen also by this report that— 


The loss to the strikers for the period of six years . $51,814, 723 
Loss to the employees by reason of lockouts X x ae a 


Loss to employers of labor 
Amount of assistance to strikers by contribution.... 


Total loss In Mix: y0878..-.- . case cece scene 
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These res re nt the actual loss to the parties engaged and do not 
„ ror ass loss which incidentally came to the community by 
reason of such disturbances. 

The facts and figures of the last few years in regard to strikes and lockouts 
are not fully accessible. They are recent history and are still more appalling 
than those given, One writer has estimated the loss caused by strikes in 
1894 at $80,000,000. Others estimate it as high as $100,000,000. 


Asa citizen of Chicago I vividly recollect the great and disas- 
trous strike of 1894 in that city, which began at Pullman and ex- 
tended to almost the entire railroad interests centering in Chicago. 
At one period in the progress of that strike the people of Chicago 
were in grave fear of such a apren of lawlessness and eget as 
would lead to a repetition of the great conflagration of 1871. The 


immediate fears and passions engendered or aroused during that 


labor disturbance have so far subsided as to bring all persons con- 
cerned in it to a sober sense of the evils and dangers lurking some- 
where in the body politic, which render it the part of wisdom to 
pause, investigate, and consider. 

The present time would seem to be the proper one at which to 
discuss remedies for the existing and periodical labor riots and 
costly strikes. The reckless and ignorant teachings of anarchists 
as to property rights and as to what are feasible remedies for any 
injustice that exists should be offset by at least tentative sug- 
gestions of practicable and sound remedies. Many very able and 
thoughtful editorials and papers upon this cig ft have appeared 
in the press of the country and various remedies have been pro- 
posed, but I venture to suggest that the views so . do 
not as a rule go far enough. Explicit remedies are needed. 

No laws can or should endure which do not adhere to and pro- 
ceed along the line of justice—that is, justice between man and 
man. Mr. Lincoln’s statement in the time of Southern slavery is 
still true: The nation can not endure half slave and half free." 
Unless the line of honor and justice is closely followed in the di- 
vision of profits and in the fixing of fair wages, the nation will 
cease to exist in its present form; there will ultimately come a re- 
volt in which the really or . pe favored few will be over- 
come by the many who are really or supposedly oppressed. 

During the times of human slavery r was regarded as too 
degrading to be performed by the free; and it is difficult to trace 
the signis semblance of protection or regulation pertaining to 
free labor in the laws of those times. i 

Montesquieu in his work on the Spirit of Laws, speaking of the 
manners of the ancients (Book IV, chapter 8), says: 


It is observable that in the cities of Greece, e ially those whose princi- 
pal object was war, all lucrative arts and professions were ci dered as 
unworthy of a freeman. Most arts, says Xenophon, ou up and enervate 
the bodies of those that exercise them; they oblige them tosit under a shade, 
or near the fire. They can find no leisure, either for their friends or for the 
Republic. It was galz by the corruption of some democracies that artisans 
became freemen. This we learn from Aristotle, who maintains that a well- 
regulated republic will never give them the right and freedom of the city. 
Agriculture was likewise a servile profession, and generally practiced by the 
inhabitants of conquered countries, such as the Helots among the Lacedae- 
monians, the Periecians among the Cretans, the Penestes among the Thessa- 
lians, and other conquered people in other republics. 

In fine, every kind of low commerce was infamous among the Greeks, as 
it obliged a citizen to serve and wait on a slave, on a lodger, or a stranger. 
This was a notion that clashed with the apice of Greek liberty; hence Plato. 
in his laws, orders a citizen to be punished if he attempted to concern himself 


with trade. 
And the same author, discussing the subject of cruel laws 
(Book XV, chapter 15), says: 


from the multitude of slaves in a moderate government. Men grow recon- 
the severit. 


It does not appear that the primitive Romans met with any trouble from 
their slaves. Those civil broils which have been compared to the Punic wars 
nue pega of their having divested themselves of all humanity 
tow: their slaves. 

A Vds ex and laborious peo» generally treat their slaves more kindly than 
those who are above labor. e primitive Romans used to live and eat with 
their slaves; in short, they behaved toward them with justice and humanity. 
'The greatest punishment they made them suffer was to mako them pass be- 
fore their neighbors with a forked piece of wood on their backs. Their man- 
ners were sufficient to secure the fidelity of their slaves, so that there was 
no necessity for laws. 3 

But when the Romans ndized themselves, when their slaves were no 
longer the companions of t eir labor, but the instruments of their luxury 
aad pride, as they then wanted morals, they had need of laws. It was even 
necessary for these laws to be of the most terrible kind in order to establish 
y 3 of those cruel masters who lived with their slaves as in the midst 

enemies, 

They made the Sillanian Senatus-Consultum and other laws, which decreed 
that when a master was murdered all the slaves under the same roof or in 
any place so near the house as to be within the hearing of a man’s voice 
shania, without distinction, be condemned to die. Those who in case 
sheltered a slave in order to save him were punished as murderers; he whom 
his master ordered to kill him and who obeyed was reputed guilty; even he 
who did not hinder him from killing was liable to be punished, If a 
master was murdered on a journey, they put to death those who were with 
him and those who fled. All these laws took place even against persons whose 
innocence was proved; the intent of them was to ve the slaves with a 
prodigious respect for their . They were not dependent on the civil 
government, but on a fault or imperfection of the civil government. They 
were not derived from the equity of civil laws, since bw were contrary to 
the p: of those laws. They were properly founded on the principles 
of war, with this difference, that the enemies were in the bosom of the State. 
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The crude and No orci enactments regulating labor which 
were passed about the time human slavery expired show clearly 
the cruel barbarism outof which the race was then emerging. 
Under the English law in the time of the Saxons, as far back asit 
can be traced, the nation consisted of freemen (nobles and coerls) 
and slaves, the latter a numerous body and incapable of holding 
property. The villeins, who held lands on servile tenure and were 
a species of serfs, and the slaves, incapable of holding property, 
can hardly be distinguished in the crude laws of the Saxons before 
the Norman conquest. But even under those laws the power of the 
lords over their slaves was not absolute. If the owner beat out a 
slave's eye or teeth the slave recovered his liberty. (Laws of 
Alfred, section 20; 1 Reeve's Hist. of English Law, pages 13, 14.) 

Under the feudal system, as practiced in Hd am after the Con- 
quest, the villeins were tillers of the soil, and for a long time oc- 
cupied the position generally of slaves annexed to the lands on 
which they were born, though they were gradually emancipated. 
The oldest English statute pertaining to laborers, enacted after 
the Conquest, was adopted A. D. 1349 (23 Edw. III) and followed 
the great plague which thinned the lower class of people, servants 
and laborers, who took occasion to demand very extravagant 
wages, and rather than submit to work upon reasonable terms 
became vagabonds and idle beggars, as recited in the preamble of 
the act. This statute compelled able-bodied persons, not havin 
lands or employment, to serve in stations suited to their condi- 
tions, on Wages and terms usual in the five or six years procen ng 
the twentieth year of the then king. Those refusing or departing 
from such service were to be imprisoned. All persons paying or 
receiving or demanding more than the above wages were to for- 
feit double the sum, and artificers or workmen refusing to work 
for the prices usual at the above-mentioned periods were to be 
committed to jail. 

A farther regulation was made on the same subject in the year 
1851 (25 Edw. III), and also in the reigns of Richard II and Henry 
IV. And these statutes were followed by an attempt which was 
made by statute (1 Edw. VI, c.3) to introduce a system of cap- 
tivity or slavery, by ordaining that all idle vagabonds should be 
made slaves and fed upon bread and water or small drink and 
refuse meat; should wear a mig of iron round their necks, arms 
or legs; and should be compelled, by beating or otherwise, to per- 
form the work assigned them, were it never so vile. But, as 
Blackstone says (1 Bl., 424), The spirit of the nation could not 
brook this condition, even in the most abandoned rogues; and 
therefore this statute was repealed in two years afterwards.” 
(3 and 4 Edw. VI, c. 16.) 

The provisions of the later statute of Elizabeth (5 Eliz., c. 4) 
as to laborers (aside from menial servants and apprentices) made 
regulations,in substance: (1) Directing that all persons who have 
no visible effects may be compelled to work; (2) defining how 
long they must continue at work in summer and in winter; (8) 

unishing such as leave or desert their work; (4) empowering the 
justices at sessions or the sheriffs of the county to settle their 
wages; (5) inflicting penalties on such.as either give or exact 
more wages than so settled; and (6) giving to persons serving 
seven years as apprentices to any trade the exclusive right to ex- 
ercise that trade in any part of England. And this statute has 
been followed by others in England upon the same subject (nota- 
bly 6 George III, c. 26, and numerous others from 22 George II to 
the present time, regulating the relations of master and servant). 
In the United States the subject of laborers and their wages or 
service (aside from African slavery) has never been patchy. ue at- 
tempted to be regulated bylaw. Mr. Parsons in his work on Con- 
tracts, referring to the English statutes as to the relations of mas- 
ters and servants, says: 

Inthiscountry we have germ d this kind. With us a contract for service 


is construed and governed onl the general principles of the law of - 
tracts. (1 Parecus on Oontracte, 101.) e 2s » pu 


This result came doubtless from several leading causes, the chief 
ones being that aristocracy and feudal conditions found no place 
under the Constitution; universal suffrage was adopted, and the 
toilers of all kinds were placed upon an equality as rulers; the 
conditions of a scarce population rendered it unnecessary to re- 
strict and regulate parish settlements, the care of the dependent 

r, and the hiring of apprentices; and the ownership of lands 
y the people became quite general. Within the last thirty to 
fifty years the vast increase which has taken place in our popula- 
tion, and thestill more wonderful growth of manufactures, spring- 
ing from the inventive genius of the ageof steam, telegraphs, and 
electricity and labor-saving machinery, with the help of protec- 
tion as an American system, and from the later comparative 
scarcity of lands, makes it necessary to consider seriously in its 
new form and changed aspects the old problem, viz, What is the 
recompense justly due to labor? 

The principal acts of Congress pertaining to labor, passed prior 
to the present Congress, may be briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) The law constituting eight hours a day's work for laborers, 
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workmen, and mechanics in the service of the United States. 
Revised Statutes, section 3738. 

(2) The acts forbidding the immigration of contract labor, of 
1885, 1887, and 1891. 

(3) The act allowing the incorporation of national trade unions, 
organized forthe purpose of aiding their membersto become more 
skillful and efficient workers, the promotion of their general in- 
telligence, the elevation of their character, the regulation of their 

s and their hours and condition of labor, the protection of 
their individual rights in the prosecution of their trade or trades, 
and for their mntual protection or benefit, through benefit funds 
or otherwise; which act was adopted June 29, 1886. 

(4) The act forbidding the hiring out of convicts of the United 
States, adopted in 1887. 

(5) The acts enforcing the eight-hour law in the Government 
Printing Office and in the carriers’ service, adopted in 1888. 

(6) The act of October, 1888, to create boards of arbitration for 
settling controversies and differences between railroad corpora- 
tions and other common carriers in interstate commerce, which 
controversies and differences may hinder, impede, obstruct, inter- 
rupt, or affect such transportation, if, upon the written proposi- 
tion of either party to the controversy to submit their differences 
to arbitration, the other party shall accept the proposition, each 

rty to select one arbitrator and the two so selected to select the 

ird arbitrator. y 

(7) The acts of 1890 and 1891 forbidding the importation of the 

ucts of convict labor, and for the inspection of mines in the 
erritories. 

(8) The act of June 27, 1884, created the Bureau of Labor, 
which Bureau was merged in the De ent of Labor, created 
under the act of June 13, 1888, The latter act in substance pro- 
vided a Department of Labor at Washington, the general design 
and duties of which shall be to acquire and diffuse among the 
people of the United States useful information on subjects con- 
nected with labor, in the most general and comprehensive sense 
of that word, and especially upon its relation to capital, the earn- 
ings of laboring men and women, and the means of promoting 
their material, social, intellectual, and moral prosperity. The 
Commissioner of Labor is specially charged to ascertain, at as 
early a date as ible, and whenever industrial changes shall 
make it essential, the cost, including wages, of prodnoing articles 
at the time dutiable in the United States, in leading countries 
where such articles are produced, and the profits of the manufac- 
turers and producers of such articles, and the comparative cost of 
living and the kind of living. The Commissioner is further to 
report upon the effect of customs laws, the effect of currency on 
agriculture and mortgage indebtedness, and what articles are 
controlled by trusts, and the effect thereof on production and 

rices. ; 

: 'The Commissioner is required to establish a system of reports at 
intervals of not less than every two years, by which he can report 
the eral condition,so far as production is concerned, of the 
leading industries of the country, and further required to investi- 
gate the causes of and facts relating to all controversies and dis- 
putes between employers and employees as they may occur, and 
which may tend to interfere with the welfare of the people of the 
different States, and report thereon to Congress. The Commis- 
sioner shall also obtain information upon the various subjects 
committed to him as he may deem desirable from foreign coun- 
tries, and as to what, if any, convict-made ds are imported 
into this country, and annually report to the ident and Con- 
gress the information collected and collated by him, with such 
recommendations as he may deem calculated to promote the effi- 
ciency of the Department. X ^ 

(9) In 1892 a penalty for infraction of the eight-hour law as to 
employees of the Government was enacted; and an appropriation 
was made to investigate the occupations, earnings, sanitary sur- 
roundings, and other essential facts, to show the condition of the 
residents of what is known as the slumsof cities of 200,000 inhabi- 
tants and over, compared with the residents of cities of similar size 
in other countries. 

(10) In 1894, by act of Congress, the first Monday of September 
in each year, known as Labor's Holiday, was made a legal public 
holiday; the Commissioner of Labor was authorized and directed 
to investigate and make report upon the conditions attending the 
employment of women and children; their wages, earnings, sani- 
tary surroundings, and cost of living; the effect of various employ- 
ments upon their health and longevity; what measures are taken 
to protect their physical condition and to protect them from acci- 
dents; the rates of wages paid them in comparison with the rates 
paid men; and the effects of their employment bet the wages 
and employment of men; and as to the effects of machinery on 
labor: and the economic aspects of the liquor problem. 

With the exception of Pennsylvania, I eve no State has at- 
tempted to adopt compulsory arbitration for the settlement of 
disputes between the employed and the employer. Generally 
speaking, State legislation has followed the lines of Federal legis- 


lation on this subject, by aiming to facilitate the organization of 
labor, educating the workingmen in their crafts and callings, fur- 
nishing them with statistics, facts, and information bearing upon 
their pursuits, taking away as far as practicable the competition 
of convict and Chinese labor, im roving the surroundings of the 
work and homes of laborers, making voluntary arbitration eas 
to be resorted to, and, in short, dignifying and exalting the posi- 
tion and status of the laborer as much as can be done with tho 
present knowledge upon the subject. Doubtless these Federal 
and State enactments have done much to benefit and soothe the 
condition of the working world, of those at least who are wage- 
earners as distinguished from the class of workers who work for 
themselves, as the pus is, and as distinguished from the class 
of workers who toil in literary, scientific, medical, legal, or educa- 
tional professions. 

But the fact remains that the task of the lawmaker is not fin- 
ished. Nor indeed is it reasonable to expect that the necessity for 
changes in and improvements of thelaws will ever end, at least 
so long as man remainsa selfish being. Notwithstanding all the 
enactments to which I have briefly referred, from the times of 
human slavery until the present, humanity has struggled and 
complained t injustice and inequality in the laws. Norem- 
edy has ever been so direct and efficacious as to put a stop to the 
overreaching of the weak by the strong. the noran: by the edu- 
catea and cunning, the foolish and confiding by the knavish and 


cruel, 

What better proof could be had or desired of the continuing bit- 
ter and cruel struggle of man against man than the simple but 
true and appalling statement I have quoted from the committee’s 
report, showing that the strikes and lockouts in the United States 
from 1880 to 1886 reached 3,902 in number, involved 22,304 estab- 
lishments, affected 1,323,203 employees, and entailed a loss of 
$93.566,859, without counting at all the general loss and dis- 
turbance of the communities in which the strikes and lockouts 
occurred? 

It would be a work of the greatest arrogance and presumption 
for any person who has not devoted a lifetime to the study of 
social economics, labor rone history, and laws, to urge a plan 
of legislation or to loy own positively a line of action to be pur- 
sued in regulating the rights of labor. It seems easier to point 
out or suggest in general terms some few things that should be 
avoided in the legislation of the future upon this question than it 
is to suggest a definite or positive line of enactments. I confess 
that the problem utterly appalls me, though I appreciate to some 
degree the importance of solving it. 

nless our laws are formed to do as nearly as possible sub- 
stantial justice to all, the discontents will continue and increase. 
It is e necessary that the people for whose benefit laws are 
passed shall be shown, in a way which they shall themselves 
understand, that the laws do work out exact or nearly exact 
justice. It is not sufficient that justice shall be very nearly al- 
ways done under the law, if such be the case, but it is also equally 
necessary that the discontents which so often overtake the peo- 
le shall be cured by and throngh a plain, clear, and satisfacto: 
ee to them that justice prevails. For instance, it 
believed by many working people —artisans. laborers. and follow- 
ers of the more humble callings in life, including farmers and 
agricultural laborers—that their just share of the profits and 
W. of toil, manufacture, and commerce is not paid and ac- 
corded to them. 

The mystery as to what becomes of profits, and as to what is the 
exact aggregate of profits and the source thereof, needs to be 
cleared up far more fully than at present is done; The laws must 
be framed so as to effectively point out the evil practices that 
exist, and to remedy the same by clearly traceable and apparent 
steps. A new statute of laborers seems necessary in order to meet 
the more modern conditions of society, and in order to 5 
the absorption of the present vast output of human toil. ot to 
take one man's property or capital from him to Kme itto another, 
but to prevent any man or corporation from obtaining by false 
pretense, mystery, and deception the labor or goods of another. 

In the new statute, yet to be written, more equal and ideally just 
relations between the employer and the employed must be aimed 
at. All the old ideas of serfdom and villeinage, and all aristocratic 
notions of the dominion or lordship of one man or set of men over 
another man or set of men must be palpably put aside and satis- 
factorily set at naught. An equal division of property and earn- 
ings among all men would be as unjust as it is impracticable. 
The exact division of good character and mental capacity, not to 
speak of industry, frugality, and economy among all men, will 
never be known. But it is not too much to hope that fully as 
great strides will hereafter be made in bringing justice to bear 
upon human relations (in the just division of real and personal 

roperty, goods, profits, and creature comforts) as have ever yet 
iba e in the past history of the race. 

This progress can not be reasonably looked for along the line of 
any form of socialism which takes away the private ownership 
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and control of pro ; nor from a spirit of anarchy and law- 
breaking, from which the weak and ignorant suffer most. There 
are better lines which may be pursued. From the barbarous times, 
in which brutal, cruel, and inhuman slavery existedand was prac- 
ticed by the strong upon the weak and defenseless, until the pee 
ent time, when all men are by law declared to be free, is a long 
period; and between the two conditions a great contrast is pre- 
sented. Every step in that long march was one in which the in- 
dividual was given a fairer chance to work, save, earn, and con- 
trive for himself; whereby the individual was left the right and 
chance to compete on equal grounds with others. 

It seems not too much to say that the confiscation of all property 
to the state, or anarchy, would simply place all property in the 
hands of the brutal and the strong, and that those who fondly dream 
of happiness and plenty in such times would become the suffering 
and starving portions of society. And further, it seems not too 
much to hope that another and wholly blessed step can and will 
be taken by our race when it shall have progressed to such a point 
beyond its nt semibarbarous and semioppressive system, or 
rather lack of system and order, that a law may be made that 
shall result in an equitable and just division of the products of 
labor upon a basis which shall be generally accepted as equitable. 
It seems idle, however, to dream of fixing any exact stan: for 
such division. The law of supply and demand must forever be 
the controlling basis upon which to fix the price of every com- 
modity, including the labor of the artisan and the labor of every 
other person who puts forth effort for gain. Between these two 
necessities, then— , of freedom to the individual to contract, 
work, and acquire and hold pro for himself, and second, the 
necessity for just and equal conditions upon which to judge of and 
make contracts—the lawmakers must find themselves placed. 

It seems clear also that all the light possible should be thrown 
upon economic conditions; that in so far as employers keep their 
employees in the dark concerning the details, exigencies, and re- 
sults of their business the employees can not judge as to the fair- 
ness of the wages paid to them, and are very apt to make foolish 
demands at times or to be overreached and r at others. As 
wages must rise and fall under varying economic conditions, it 
would seem only fair and just that such varying conditions should 
be made known systematically by law to those concerned therein, 
and that if employers refuse to allow the facts and figures con- 
cerning the operations of their business to be inquired into on 
pee occasions and under proper and reasonable restrictions the 

aw should strive to find a way to enforce such inquiries, if it can 
be done without injustice to the employer. 

Only uero a system, under which the workers would be 
furnished reliable and exact figures, from ce sheets and in- 
ventories, passed upon by expert accountants, can the worker 
learn or judge for himself when, all things considered, he is'sell- 
ing his labor for a fair price. Railroads, banks, insurance com- 
panies, boards of trade and other semipublic institutions are com- 
pelled to furnish such details of their business as to enable the 

blic dealing with them to judge of their solvency and earnings. 

¥ should not the employers of labor do substantially the same 

thing, in the interest of justice and hu: not to speak of the 

nune tranquillity? I ask this question with the utmost diffi- 

. uncertain as to the wisdom of the sug- 
gestion. 

What a shameful spectacle is presented by great corporations, 
on the one hand, claiming positively that they have been doing 
business at a loss, that to continue to do business and pay their 
workmen their former wages would entail a great loss, and, on 
the other hand, the spectacle of the employees and great 
unions claiming that the corporations are uttering monstrous 
— "E ul lies; that the wage ir ca pa A N pressed. 
While the corporations are i ‘ofits an rin; 
dividends from the labor of the ace e E z 

A law to compel the employers of labor to submit differences 
with their employees to arbitration and to abide by the result can 
not be enacted withont invading and destroying rivate own- 
ership of property, but it ought not to be too difficult to frame a 
law (based upon the police power or upon the principle of the 
banking, railroad, insurance, or building association laws) which 
would compel all employers of labor having in their employ, say, 
100 or more ee to keep full and accurate books of account 
of all their iness operations, and to submit the same to a 
thorough and rigid examination by the auditor of public aceounts, 
or a national examiner, so that it could be reliably and accurately 
ascertained whether the wage workers and their unions or the 
employers are acting the part of wolves in the community. 

Public opinion and the law should together demand that the 
proper be taken to place the responsibility for starting ruin- 
ous and bloody riots, such as have often disturbed the nation 
(and have been quelled by armed force), upon the shoulders of 
the really guilty parties. How can this be done without clear and 
reliable information from the books and accounts of labor em- 


ployers, from which those deeply concerned, including the public 


as well as the labor unions, may freely judge as to the intrinsic 
value of labor, in comparison with the other elements of value 
which enter into economic conditions? 

When corporations and anploye of labor are about to be sub- 


jected to adverse legislation they are only too glad to open up 
their books and to show the operations of their business; an 
the showings made often help to defeat the obnoxious measures. 
When the rights of others are heavily involved, should the same 
showing be ied? It is not meant by this that any comp 
hiring of men should take place, nor that any fixed rate of wages 
can or should be compelled by law, but simply that the facts ma; 
be elicited, upon which candid minds may judgeintelligently an 
notin the dark as to the justice of all demands and counter de- 
mards out of which lawbreaking and bloodshed arise, 

Mr. Chairman, in closing I would say that the views I have ex- 
Lisa lead me naturally to the conclusion that the bill under 

i ion should be The bill is directly in line with the 
opinions I have held for a number of years past on the subject of 
practicable legislation in the interest of labor in all its forms. It 
is far easier to indiscriminately condemn existing laws on any sub- 
ject than it is to frame better laws. And I may venture to add 
thata careful study and patient investigation of all the branches 
of any subject demanding legislation is the first great essential to 
its successful treatment by the lawmaker. The bill now in hand 
provides for such a study and investigation by those best fitted to 
do the work, and, in my judgment, should be Vs tee by every 
friend of American labor, as well as by all who desire the pros- 
perity of the farming interests and the tranquillity and prosperity 
of the manufacturers and business men of our common country. 
I hope the bill will pass. 


The History of Money and Fisencint Lezislation in the United 
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SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH W. BABCOCK, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 21, 1896, 
On the bill (H. R. 6119) authorizing the appointment of a nonpartisan em- 


mission to collect information and to consider and recommend legislation 
to meet the problems presented by labor, agriculture, and capital. 

Mr. BABCOCK said: ; 

Mr. SPEAKER: Thirty-five years ago the Republican party, con- 
fronted by the gravest exigency in our national life, originated 
and adopted a system of currency and credit. 

This system was subjected to the severest of all tests—civil war 
in its most tremendous form—but achieved a success and earned 
a place among the monetary of the world far greater than 
any ever instituted by any government on the face of the earth. 

The Republican party has steadfastly maintained the high stand- 
ing of this system through all the years of its ascendency; has 
held firmly to an interchangeable currency based upon coin, every 
dollar of which has been maintained and redeemed according to 
the original pledge. 

The same party is to-day, as ever, in favor of the same sound 
money, and will continue to maintain, by prudent legislation, the 
same wide use of gold, silver, and paper with profit and security 
to all the people. 

OUR METALLIC MONEY. 

Under the Confederation of 1778 Congress was given the solo 
and exclusive right and power to the alloy and value of 
the coin struck by their own authority, or by that of the respect- 
ive States, but, having no power to enforce its laws in the States, 
and no revenues with which to carry out its own right of coinage, 
nothing was done. 

Under the Constitution Congress was given the exclusive power 
to coin money, to regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coins. 
It was expressly provided that no State shall coin money, and 
Congress exercised this power by the of the act of April 
8 establishing a mint and regulating the coins of the United 

es. 

In this act the dollar,“ of gold or silver, was adopted as the 
unit money of account, with the dollar coin of 371.25 grains of 
pure silver as the base. 

FROM SILVER TO GOLD BASIS. 

Between 1792 and 1834 we were under a bimetallic system, with 
the silver dollar as the actual unit on a basis of 15 to 1. Spanish 
dollars until 1816, and-other foreign coins of both metals until 
a later date, were also a legal tender; but, as our lighter weight 
silver dollars were exported to the West Indies, where they passed 
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at par, we were without a sufficient national currency of either 
or both metals. 

Legislation was therefore necessary, and by the laws of 1834 
and 1837 the weight and fineness of the gold coin—and by the lat- 
ter act the weight and fineness of both coins—were chan, so as 
to make the ratio 16 (15.98) to 1, and to establish the double unit, 
viz: The eagle of gold and the dollar of silver. 

COINAGE AND EXPORT OF SILVER TO 1853, 

This change undervalued silver, as the act of 1792 had underval- 
ned gold; and, as a result, silver went out of the United States to 
countries where it was worth more than with us. 

In 1847 our coinage of gold was $20,202,325, which fell to $3,775,- 
d in 1848; while silver, in 1847, was $2,974,450, and $2,040,050 in 


The effects of the California gold output were felt in 1850 and 
its coinage increased, while that of silver decreased. 

In 1850 the gold coinage was $31,981,739; in 1851, $62,614,493; in 
1852, $56,846,188; while silver, in 1850, was $1,866,100; in 1851, 
$774,397; and in 1852, $999,410. 

CONDITIONS IN 1853. 

By 1853 (in spite of an annual coinage of over a million dollars 
jn halves, quarters, etc.) there was not enough subsidiary silver 
for small change, and we were on practically a gold basis. By the 
actof this year the values of £he minor silver coins were reduced 
80 as to stop their exportation, and what was a still more impor- 
tant act, these were made a limited legal tender for all amounts 
not exceeding $5. This was the first step in the impairment of 
the double standard, established by the gold act of 1834. 

CAUSES. 

There were good reasons for thisaction. Silver was scarce, gold 
was plentiful, and it had been found n to coin silver in 
small denominations-and with smaller proportionate values than 
the standard dollars to keep them at home for domestic use. 

INCREASED GOLD OUTPUT. 

The world’s supply of gold had suddenly increased because of 
the California and Australian output. From an annual product 
of about $13,482,000 in the period from 1831 to 1840, it reached 
$132,500,000 after 1850. The natural result was to raise the value 
of silver and to lower that of gold. 

NO SILVER IN CIRCULATION. 

Then, too, we had no silver dollars in the country, or at least 
not in sufficient quantities to figure largely as a circulating me- 
dium. We had coined none from 1806 to 1836, and from 1836 to 
1853 we had only coined of dollars 1,067,973, all the other silver 
coinage in this period being of minor money. 

GOLD THE ACTUAL STANDARD. 

While, therefore, after 1853, except for the minor coins, the 
double standard was the law, yet the actual condition was that of 
a single gold standard. cu 

UMÉ. 


Let us briefly review— 

'The act of 1792 made the silver dollar the unit, at 15 to 1; those 
of 1834 and 1837 changed the ratio to 16 to 1; that of 1853 reduced 
the values of the minor silver coins and limited their legal tender 
to 


$5. 

While the acts of 1834 and 1837 made the eagle of gold a co-unit 
with silver, they did not repeal the act of 1792, which based the 
unit of a bimetallic money on the silver dollar. 

But from the causes already named 1853 found us with a prac- 
tically single gold standard, with gold as the cheaper and more 
plentiful metal. While silver dollars were a full s tender, they 
were not greatly used, because they were usually worth more 
abroad than at home and were exported. Gold was the chief and 
sole base for coin currency. 

SILVER DOLLARS COINED UP TO 1553. 

We could not, indeed, have had many silver dollars then, be- 
cause the total coinage of these up to 1853 had been only $2,506,890. 
'This condition obtained until the exigencies of the civil war drove 
all coin money out and gave place to bonds, greenbacks, and 
national-bank notes. 

GOLD STANDARD INTENDED. 

There is no doubt as to the intention of the lawmakers at that 
time on this point. They were legislating for a single gold stand- 
ard, although they left the silver dollar as a co-unit. That this 
was the end sought is shown by the remarks made by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means: 

We mean to make gold the standard coin, and make these new coins— 

The subsidiary silver of proportionately less value— 
applicable and convenient, not for large, but for small transactions. 

Another member of the same committee said: 

We have had but a s. standard for the last three or four 
been and now is gold. 
regulate it by it. 

In 1861 came the civil war, the tremendous expense account of 
the Government, the exhaustion of our current money, and later 
the issues of paper money in Treasury notes and bonds and 
national-bank notes. 


ears; that has 
e propose to let it remain so, to adapt silver to it, to 


HISTORY OF THE ACT OF 1573. 

This act, concerning which so much has been said, was intro- 
duced in the Senate April 25, 1870; was considered through five 
sessions of Congress, and became a law February 12, 1873. 

It has been charged that this bill demonetized silver, not openly, 
but by means of an amendment not fully known or understood 
except by afew. Let us follow the course of this bill. 

THE ORIGINAL BILL. 
iginally presented, April 25, 1870, section 14 made the gold 
25.8 grains the standard of value, the unit of computa- 


Section 15 provided that the weight of the silver coins should 
be for the dollar 192 pans (the dollar was not mentioned), 
with proportionate values for the quarter, 25-cent piece, and dime; 
and that these should be legal tender for $1. 

Section 18 enacted that no coins other than those mentioned 
that is, gold and minor silver) should be thereafter coined. 

SILVER DOLLAR PIECE DISCONTINUED. 

On 11 of the report which accompanied this original bill 
are the following words: 

The coinage of the silver dollar piece is discontinued. 

The discontinuance of the silver dollar piece is pointed out by 
the committee three times in other places in this report. In 
the discussions and in every form of the bill these two features, 
making the gold dollar the standard unit of value and the omission 
of the silver dollar (of 4121 grains), remain unchanged. Indeed 
sections 14 and 18 were never changed, but passed absolutely as 
first presented in the original bill. 

SILVER SECTION. 

Section 15 passed through enough changes to warrant the idea 
that its every provision was understood by all fully. In the Sen- 
ate it first went through unmodified—36 to 14—(January 10, 1871), 
Senator SHERMAN voting against and Senator STEWART of Nev 
voting for it. 

LEGAL TENDER FIVE DOLLARS. 

In the House committee this section was amended to make the 
legal tender $5; but, owing to lack of time, the bill went over. 

On March 9, 1871, Mr. Kelly, in the House, reported the same 
bill as amended by the previous House committee; that is, with 
the legal tender raised to $5; and, azoo for the 5-cent piece, it 
was an exact reproduction of the law of 1853. No silver dollars 
were to be coined, and this minor coinage was to be a legal tender 
for $5 only. 

A RAIN DOLLAR. 

In the discussion it was shown that some desired to have a sil- 
ver dollar included, although all agreed that its legal tender 
should be limited, and that its contents should be not 4124 grains, 
but twice that of the pro d half dollars, or 384 grains. 

On February 13, 1872, Mr. Hooper reported it k as H. R. 
1427, with these provisions: 

Sec. 16. That the silver coins of the United States shall be a dollar, a half 
Meg qe dollar, and a 10-cent piece, and that the weight of the dollar 


s ns, the half and other coins in proportion, and that these 
shall be legal tender for $5. 
This the House May 27, 1872. It will be noted that this 


is not the old standard dollar of 412} grains, but a subsidiary coin 
for change and of limited legal tender. 
TRADE DOLLAR. 

There were some who desired to attempt a competition in the 
East Indies with the Mexican dollar, and through these the bill 
was still further modified. As it was finally passed, in the Senate 
January 17, 1873, and House February 7, 1873, the silver clauses 
were as follows: 

A trade dollar of 420 grains for this export trade, although it was made a 
-— tender and so remained until July 22, 1870, for $5 at home; a half dollar 

12; grams (on the basis of a silver dollar of 306 grains); and minor coins of 
proportionate value. 

All these were made legal tender for $5 only. A 5-cent piece of 
silver was included in the copper and nickel coins. 

412]-GRAIN DOLLAR NEVER IN THE BILL. 

From the foregoing it is plain that the silver dollar of 4121 
grains, the dollar of the fathers," was not dropped out surrepti- 
tiously, because it was never in the bill to be dropped out. No 
one wanted it there. First they had a half dollar (no dollar), 
then a dollar of 384 grains, then a trade dollar for the Pacific 
Coast trade to the East Indies, and a half dollar of 121 grams or 
198 grains (at the rate of 396 grains for a dollar), and all this sil- 
ver was, from first to last, a limited legal tender for from one to 
at the end five dollars. 

WHY WAS SILVER DROPPED OUT? 

In his speech (House, April 9, 1872, Congressional Globe, p: 
2306-2308, volume 102), one of ten columns, by the way, "Mr. 
Hooper, for the committee, said: 

SILVER DOLLARS NOT A CIRCULATING COIN. 

Section 16 reenacts the provisions of the exist laws deflnin 


coins and their weights, respectively, cxrene in relation to the 


which is reduced in weight from 412} 


the silver 
ver dollar, 


thus making it a subsidiary 
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coin in harmony with the silver coins of less denomination to — its con- | limit; and finally, why in Sepat kork the change in the ratio 


current circulation with them. The silver dollar of 412; grs 
x its bullion or intrinsic value being greater than its nominal value, lo; 


ce to be a coin of circulation, and is melted by manufacturers oi 
silverware. It does not circulate now in commercial transactions with an 
country, and the convenience of these manufacturers in this respect can be 


rbeme small stam bars of the same standard, avoi 
ifo — — 1 pere the dchlar for that — ame 
MR. STOUGHTON SAYS SILVER DOLLAR IS TOO VALUABLE. 
On the same day Mr. Stoughton made a speech of seven columns, 
in which he said (same volume, page 2308): 


The silver coins provided for are the dollar (384 grainstroy),the half dollar, 
quarter dollar, and dime, of the value and weight of one- , one-quarter, 
and one-tenth of the dollar, vely; and they are made a le; 
for all sums not exceeding $ atany one pa nt. The silver do! 
issued is worth for bullion 3} cents more the gold dollar, and 71 cents 
more than two half dollars; having a greater intrinsic and nominal value, it 
is certain to withdrawn from circulation whenever we return to specie 
payment, and to be used for only manufacture and exportation as bullion. 


MR. POTTER DECLARES LEGAL TENDER SHOULD BE GOLD. 
Mr. Potter, in discussing this part of the bill, said: 


t 
is hardly worth while forusto adoptatthistime. * * * 'This rovides 
for the making of chan, in the legal-tender coin of the country and for 
substitu as legal-tender coin of only one metal, instead as — ore, of 


legal-tender 


legislate on this now, w we are not using either of those mi as à circu- 
lating medium? 
The bill provides also for a change in the weight and value of 


p Ai eee he 
the silver dollar, which I think is a subject which, when we come to uire 


at this time to 
2510, volume 102.) 


MR. KELLEY FAVORS GOLD AS STANDARD AND SILVER AS SUBSIDIARY MONEY. 


And Mr. Kelley (who isreported as having said afterwards that 
he “ did not know that the bill omitted the standard silver dol- 
lar”) said on this same day (Globe, volume 102, page 2316): 

I wish to ask the 1 who has just spoken [Mr. Potter] if he knows 
of any government in the world which makes its subsidiary co of full 
value? The silver coin of England is 10 per cent below the value of gold coin, 

acting under the advice of the experts of this country and oi En d 
and France, Japan e her silver co within the last year 12 per 
cent below the value of her soa coin, and for reason it is impossible to 
retain the double standard. e values of gold and silver continually fiuctu- 
ate. You can not determine this year what will be the relative values of 

ld and silver next year. They were 15 tola short time ago; they are 16 to 

now. 

Hence all experience has shown that you must have one standard coin 
which shall be a legal tender for all others, and then you may promote your 
doma 9 by having a subsidiary co eof silver, which shall 


of your country as legal tender for a limited amount 
and be redeemable at its face value by your Government. But, sir, I again 
call the attention of the House to the fact that the gentlemen who oppose 
this bill insist upon maintaining a silver dollar worth 5} cents more than the 

ld dollar and worth 7 cents more than two half dollars, and that so long as 
Sone provisions remain you can not keep silver coin in the country. 

‘In another place in the same speech Mr. Kelley said: 

Every coin that is not gold is subsidiary. I repeat it, sir. Every coin that 
is not gold is subsidiary. 
SENATOR STEWART DECLARES FOR GOLD. 

Speaking on another subject a few months afterwards, Mr. STEW- 
ART, then as now a Senator from Nevada, said (page 1392, volume 
2, part 2, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD): 

I want the standard gold, and no paper money not redeemable in gold. 


And about two weeks later, on February 20, 1874, the same gen- 
tleman said (same volume, page 1677): 


By this process we shall come to a specie basis, and when the laboring man 
reves s dollar it will have the purci power of a dollar, and he will 


not be called upon to do what is i erus or ey ex M — pret 


to do, figure u Lee cet Der gure u 
the g bling i New ; but he will 2 what his money is worth. 


Y 
is the universal AL VOR of the world. Everybody knows what a dol- 
lar in gold is worth. 

These are the words of Senator STEWART before he became sim- 
ply the representative of a special interest. 

PUBLIC DISCUSSION OF ACT OF 1873, 

It has been charged that very little was said in the public press 
about this legislation. To this the answer is that in 1873 neither 
metal was in circulation; and it was also simply a reiteration of 
what had been a commercial condition for more than twenty 
years. The bill itself had been before Congress three years; its 
every provision had been fully discussed; it was finally passed 
with only the addition of the trade dollar, and there was not much 
worthy of extended comment. 

THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 

The legislation of 1853 and 1873 was based on commercial con- 
ditions which in turn were pod caused by the variation in the 
output of these two metals, both in the United States and in the 
world. Let us briefly study these and see why, from 1853 to 
1873, and even for a few years afterwards, gold was the more plen- 
tiful and cheaper; why, later, the price of silver fell so that the 
two were on à parity; why it kepton falling to far below this 


XXVIII——22 


of production has tended and tends strongly to induce the 


ef that a few years more will see them near the former parity. 
GOLD IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Upto the year 1848 our annualoutput of gold had never ex- 
ed a million, except a trifle in two years. that year it 
suddenly rose to ten millions (an amount equal to the total an- 
nual world product up to 1840); in 1849 to forty millions; in 1850 
to fifty millions, and ranged from that figure to sixty-five millions 
up to 1860. Then for five years it ranged from forty to forty-six, 
and from 1865 to 1870 averaged over fifty millions. For the next 
five years it averaged under forty, to go to fifty-one millions in 
1878, and ranged from thirty in 1883 to $39,500,000 in 1894. It did 
not touch the forty-million mark after 1871, except $51,200,000 in 
1878. The recent increase dates from 1892, when it was at the 
low-water mark of $33,000.000. In 1893 it went to $35,900,000. 
In 1894 it reached $39,500,000. The Doer of 1895 has not yet 
been stated by the Director of the Mint, from whose report all 
the foregoing es have been taken, but Mineral Industry, an 
authority on such subjects, under date of April 10, 1896, gives the 
United States gold product as $46,830,000, or an increase of over 
seven millions. The Director of the Mint, under date of April 
14, 1895, estimates the 1895 product as about $47,000,000, a sub- 
stantial agreement with the figures of Mineral Industry. 
GOLD IN THE WORLD. 

The gold product of the world had averaged for many years 
before 1840 alittle over ten millions per year. In the ten years 
from 1841 to 1850 this suddenly rose to the then unprecedented 
figure of $36,393,000. Not content with this enormous gain, the 
next five years, 1851 to 1855, showed a product of more than three 
and a times as great, $132,513,000, or the immense sum of 
$662,566,000 for the five years. From 1856 to 1860 it averaged $134,- 
083,000; fell off eleven millions in the next five years; rose to 
$129,614,000, 1866 to 1870; fell to $115,577,000, 1871 to 1875; to $114,- 
585,000, 1876 to 1880, and to $99,116,000, 1881 to 1885. This was 
the gold low-water mark for the world for the past 3 
Since that time it has steadily increased, until for the year 1892 it 
reached a sum higher than ever before known to the enormous 
total of $146,815,100. For 1893 there was a further increase of 
nearly eleven millions to $157,287,600, while the amount for 1894 
is twenty-three millions more—to the vast quantity of $180,626,- 
100. The estimated output for 1895 is over $203,000,000; that of 
1896 nearly if not quite $250,000,000, while conservative estimates 
put the world's gold product within five years at $300,000,000 per 
annum. s 

COUNTRIES OF INCREASE. 

It may be well to see whence this peas increasehascome. It will 

also enable us to estimate as to the future. The principal gold pro- 


ducing countries for the year 1894 were, in order and amounts, as 
follows: $ 


Of the above, China shows no increase; it and all other nations 
remain about the same year by year. The recent and future in- 
creases are to be found and ted in Africa, Australasia, United 
States, Russia, and Mexico. ese increases have been as follows: 


* Estimated. 8 


The increase for 1896 over 1895 is estimated by experts to be: 
United States, $10,000,000; Australasia, $10,000,000; Africa, 820, 


1 000,000; Mexico, $5,000,000; a total of $45,000,000. 


SILVER IN THE UNITED STATES. 

From 1792 to 1834 the product of silver was insignificant; from 
1834 to 1844 it is estimated at a total of $250,000; from 1845 to 
1857, both inclusive, it is given as $50,000 per year. In 1858 it 
went to $500,000; 1859, fell to $100,000; 1860, $150,000; in 1861 it 
rose suddenly to $2,000,000; went to $4,500,000 for 1862; $8,500,000 
in 1863; and ranged from eleven millions to sixteen millions up to 
1871. In that year it reached twenty-three, and varied from 
twenty-eight to forty-eight millions up to 1885. The demonetiza- 
tion took place in 1873; resumption and the use of coin money 
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took place in 1876. From 1874 to 1884 there was only a slight in- 
crease, the highest figure,in 1884, being $48,800,000. In 1885 it 
reached $51,600,000; rose to fifty-three in 1887; to -nine in 
1888; to sixty-four in 1889, and touched seventy millions in 1890. 
In 1891 it went to $75,417,000; in 1892 it reached the high-water 
mark—the highest ever known, and from which it is now steadil 
5 only to fall off in 1893 to $77,576,000, and to 


$64,000,000 in 1 
COMPARATIVE INCREASE. 

From 1874 to 1894 silver increased $26,700,000; in the same time 
gold increased a little more than six millions, but there was no 
appreciable increase in silver until 1885. 

SILVER IN THE WORLD. 

The annual average coinage value of the silver 
world has been, from 1545 to 1761, $12,450,000 to $22,162,000. 
From 1761 to 1860 it ranged from $19,144,000 to $87,618,000; 1861 
to 1865 it was $45,772,000; 1866 to 1870, $55,663,000; 1871 to 1875, 
$81,864,000; while from 1876 to 1880 it rose to an annual average of 
$101,851,000, and 1881 to 1885 to $118,955,000. The values for 1886 
and 1887 were, i, giai $120,213,611 and $126,095,062. 1t con- 
tinued to rise steadi 8 twelve millions per year to 1893, when 
it was 8214, 745,300. e year 1894 only showed a slight advance —a 
trifle over two millions for that period. As the output in the United 
States has fallen off thirteen and a half millions 1893 to 1894, 
and as the same conditions prevail throughout all the precious 
metal producing countries, it is certain that the returns for 1895 
will show a falling off of some $15,000,000, and that of 1896 of some 


„000, 
COINAGE VS. COMMERCIAL VALUE. 

The foregoing figures as to silver, being based on the United 
States coinage value, are not a true guide as to the actual market 
value. From 1833 to 1850 the average price of a fine ounce of sil- 
ver was about $1.31, or 60 pence. In 1850 and sore it ranged 
at about $1.33, or 61 pence, only touching $1.36, or 62 pence, in 


1859. 
AVERAGE BULLION VALUE. 
In 1878 the average bullion value of the silver dollar was $1.004, 
it more valuable thana golddollar. For 1874it was 0.988; 
1875, 0.964; 1876, 0.894; 1877, 0.929, and has not reached the 0.90 
mark since. In 1886 it got into the seventies, rose to 0.81 in 1890, to 
fall to 0.764 in 1891, to 0.674 in 1892, to 0.603 in 1893, and to 0.491 
in 1894. 
1873 AND 1894, 

In 1878 a silver dollar containing 371.25 grains of = 
would purchase only 369.77 grains of the same silver. e 
value was 1} grains less than its commercial value. 

In 1894 this same dollar would purchase 756.04 grains, or twice 
itself and 5} grains over. 

THE TURN IN THE TIDE. 

Forthe ten months (to October 30) of 1895 this average bul- 
lion value had risen from 0.491 to 0.505. This considerable rise is 
due to the decrease in the output of white and the increase in 
that of yellow metal during thelasttwo years an increase that 
is sure to be continued for the next year and to assist in absorb- 
ing the surplus of white metal in the world. 

WHY WHITE METAL FELL IN VALUE. 

Did silver fall, or did gold get scarcer and grow dearer? We 
have shown that in the United States the gold product held stead- 
ily at over thirty and (except in 1877-78) under forty millions 
from 1874 to 1894: that in the world for this same period it had 
steadily in: from $115,577,000 to $180,626,100. Evidently 
during this period gold did its full duty and earned the repute of 
a metal of stable and sufficient increase in output. 

Silver first came to be a factor in the United States in 1801, 
when $2,000,000 were produced; in 1864 it was $11,000,000; in 1874, 
$37,300,000; in 1884, $48,800,000, with from fifty-one to eighty-one 


silver 
coined 


ions per year th: j 
The world product had gone from an annual ayerage coinage 
hiara $81,864,000 in 1874 to $118,955,000 in 1884 and $216,892,000 


1 

From 1874 to 1894silver did not make nearly so great a propor- 

tional gain as did gold from 1841-1850 to 1851-1855. 
THE PROPORTION OF METALS. 

For three hundred years, 1545-1840, during which time Spain 
had poured the wealth of her American silver mines into the mar- 
kets of the world, the general average proportion of the values of 
the two metals produced had been about 33 per cent for gold and 
07 per cent for silver. From the period 1841-1850, up to that of 
1876-1880, this proportion was about 66 og cent for gold and 34 per 
cent for silver—much greater than the three-century average; 
from 1881 to 1894 gold was still 44 cent, while for 1894 it was 
45.6 per cent. It is well to note this average carefully, for, by a 

coincidence,this per cent is exactly the relative propor- 
tion of the metallic money of the world which gold has furnished 
in the four hundred years since 1493. "This gold per cent will be 
even higher than this average for 1895 and 1896, 


uced in the | lars, and 
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SILVER COINAGE. 

KELLEY-BLAND BILLS. 
(Pennsylvania) introduced a bill for the coin- 
grains) dollars and to make them an unlim- 
e same year Mr. Bland (Missouri) intro- 
change 


In 1876 Mr. Kell 
age of standard ( 
ited legal tender. 
Y | duced a bill for the unlimited issue of Treasury notes in ex: 


for gold and silver bullion. 

Both these measures were considered, and in March, 1877, a 
commission of Senators and Representatives made a report on the 
relations of gold and silver. 

The Ki bill, as modified and championed by Mr. Bland, 
November 5, 1877. It provided, with the Bland 


passed the 
amendment, for the free and unlimited coinage of 412}-grain dol- 
made these an unlimited legal tender except where oth- 


erwise specified by contract. 
BLAND-ALLISON ACT. 

The Kelley-Bland bill was modified in the Senate and became 
known as the Bland-Allison bill. As modified in the Senate and 
as finally it restricted the coinage to the four millions per 
month which the Secretary of the Treasury was to purchase, and 
it gave to the public Treasury the seigniorage or profit on these 
purchases — coinages. The silver thus to be coined was made 
an unlimited legal tender for certificates of deposit of gold 
and silver bullion under the act of 1863 and in cases where other 
money had been stipulated by contract. Section 3 authorized the 
deposit of these dollars and the issuance of (silver) certificates 
therefor. It became a law over the President's veto February 28, 


1878. 
BLAND AND CONGER BILLS. 

In 1886 Mr. Bland again introduced a bill for the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver—that is, giving to the mine owner and 
bullion producer the whole profit of the seigniorage or difference 
between the actual cost the legal-tender value of the dollar 


when coined. 
introduced another bill, embodying the views of 


Mr. Co 
Secretary Windom, allowing owners of silver to deposit it and re- 


ceive 5 notes to the amount of its then market value, 
these to be redeemed when presented at its then value. 
THE SHERMAN LAW OF 1990, 

The Conger bill, as modified, was finally passed and became a 
law July 14, 1890, and is known as the Sherman law. 

It directed the purchase of 4,500,000 fine ounces of silver each 
month at not to exceed $1 for 371.25 grains of pure silver, and to 
issue notes therefor. These notes were to be redeemable 
on demand, in coin, and could be reissued. They were made l 
tender for all debts, public or private, except where otherwise 
expressly stipulated, and for customs, taxes, etc., and when so 
received could be reissued. They could also be counted as part 
of the lawful money reserve of national banks. The act further 
provided that upon demand of holder the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury should redeem such notes in gold or silver, at his discretion, 
it being (says the act) the established policy of the United States 
to maintain the two metals on a parity with each other upon the 
present legal ratio or such ratio as may be provided by law. 

Section 3 provided for the coinage until July 1, 1891, of $2,000,- - 
000 per month; after that date as much as needed to redeem Treas- 
uy notes issued ge this act. AM TIERS — 755 

ny gain or seigniorage arising from such coinage was 
accounted for and paid into the Treasury. 
WHAT IS GAIN OR SEIGNIORAGE? 

The Bland bill as it passed the House November 5, 1877 (it did 
not become a law), allowed any owner of silver bullion to deposit 
it and receive for every 371.25 grains of pure silver (4123 grains of 
standard silver) a coined dollar which should be an unlimited 
legal tender. He was only to pay the half per cent mint charge 
for this great privilege. the profit in this transaction was to 
go, not to the Government, not to oe through the Govern- 
ment, but to the mine owner, the bullion producer. In 1886 Mr. 
Bland introduced another bill with the same provisions. Mr. 
Plumb's amendment to the Conger bil, adop by the Senate 
June 10, but which also failed to me a law, had the same pro- 


visions 

All three of these were in the direct interest and to the sole ad- 
vantage of the mine owners. All pone or gains in the business 
went notto the Government to help lighten the burden of the 
people, but for the profit and gain of a particular class. 

PROFITS OF SEIGNIORAGE. 

Let us see what these profits were. Under free coinage, on an 
average in 1878 bullion worth 89.1 cents when deposited by the 
mine owner would have entitled him to have received from the 
mint a 1 -tender dollar worth 100 cents in silver or in gold. 
He would have made a net profit, not counting the small char. 
for — of 10 cents, a profit gained at the expense of the whole 


people. 
In 1886 this same bullion was worth only 76.9 cents, giving to 
this same class a net profit of 23 cents and making a net to 
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all the people of 23 cents for the inestimable privilege of allowing 


the mine owners the of using the Government and people 
of these United States as a stalking horse. It would make their 
dollars cheaper to the mine owners, of course. How would it help 
those who had to buy these same silver dollars by the sweat of 
their brows and at the full price of 100 cents on the dollar? 

Had this provision, so beneficent to the mine owner, been in 
operation in 1894, the dear people would have been giving the 
mining men a 100-cent dollar coined for silver bullion which had 
cost the same mining people just 49.1 cents. The people of these 
United States ma ] awake of nights sighing for more 
yrs RS M EQUES ds MIN SQUE. erin 

ey can help it, erring paper equi ` ey 
shuld. not be com to subsidize any of our citizens, 
however meritorious ip i may be, to the extent of taking 49 
cents worth of silver stamping it a dollar and handing it 
back to them. This may, indeed, make more money, but it makes 
it into the wrong pockets, into the pockets of the mine owners, 
from which the people will have to get them out by a well-known 
system of purchase at full price. 

WHAT FREE COINAGE WOULD HAVE COST. 

Let us calculate the result of such financial legislation; let us 
see what it would have cost the people of these United States to 
have given the free coinage at the dates stated. 

In 1878 the average cost of silver bullion, enough to make a 
standard silver dollar, was 89 cents. In that year we coined 
22,495,550 of these dollars. At 11 cents on the dollar it would 
have cost the country just $2,474,510.50 to have thus accommo- 
dated the silver-mining in of the country. 

In 1886 we coined 31,423,886 of these dollars out of bullion which 
cost only 77 cents for each coined dollar, and which, had this been 
done under the free-coinage isions, would have cost the peo- 
pe considerable sum of $7,227,493.78, and which would have 

a direct contribution on the part of Congress of the public 
funds to the profits of the silver-producing interests of the coun- 
try. A more monstrous instance of attempted diversion of public 
money was never attempted. 

THE SHERMAN LAW. 

Under the operation of the Sherman law of 1890 it was found 

that the Government was purchasing 54,000,000 ounces of silver 

year, or nearly all that was produced in the United States. 
his silver was stored in the Treasury vaults, and Treasury notes 
issued for the same, which were redeemable in gold on demand. 
3 . wee pe 3 wears vina a eed aah time 
when the Government wo obli to suspend pay- 
ments and reach a silver basis if this was continued. 


REPEAL OF THE SHERMAN LAW. 


Ata special session of the Fifty-third Congress, called in Au- 
gost, 1893, after a long and spirited debate, the so-called Sherman 
W, on November 1, was repealed. 
AMOUNT OF SILVER IN USE AS MONEY. 


There is a widespread misunderstanding as to the actual amount 
of silver in use as money by the Government. At the present 
time there is coined in the ake silver dollars, either in the 
vaults or in circulation, silver ion deposited to secure Treas- 
ury notes, and subsidiary silver, the enormous amount of $627,- 
925,632, all of which is in actual use as money. The total amount 
of gold in use in the United States is $618,875.157; of nbacks, 
$346,681,016. So it will be seen that there is more silver in use 
than any other kind of money, and I believe it would 3 
to the interest of the Government and of the people if paper 
money under 85 could be retired and the silver dollar put in its 
place to do its work, instead of being stored in the Government 
vaults. This is the case in France, Germany, and England, 
where but very little, if any, paper or gold can be found of a less 
denomination than £1 in En d, 20 marks in Germany, and 20 
francs in France, practically approximating $5 of American 
money. 

T THE GOVERNMENT DEBT. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, before closing, I wish to call the attention of 
the House to a few hard facts. nder Republican tariff laws, 
during the poroa from the ist of September, 1865, up to the time 
President Cleveland was inaugurated in 1893—twenty-seven and 
one-half years—the Government debt and obligations werereduced 
$1,881,367,873, or an average of $68,632,000 per year. For cR 
debt in 1865 was $78; in 1893 it had been reduced to $12.55. i 
is certainly a fair showing, for it covers the whole period from 
the close of the war until the Democrats secured full control of all 
branches of the Government. Noticethe great difference between 
the financial policies of the two parties. Since the 1st of March, 
1893, until the 1st of March, 1896—a period of three years—the 
interest-bearing debt has increased $260,000,000, or an average of 
nearly $87,000,000 per year. againsta decrease of nearly $69,000,000 
per year under a Republican Administration for the previous 
twenty-seven years, 


DEMOCRATIC ADMISSION OF DEFICIENCY. 


Mr. Dockery, an eminent light of Democracy, member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, in the House, April 29, 1896 
(RECORD, page 4971), makes the following statement: 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a simple statement to the House. For the 
ee e y 1894, 8 F 
FFC 18, and it is 
now estimated that the deficiency in current revenues for present fiscal 
year will be not less than $25,000,000. 

These are facts and official figures, and it would seem to me 


that comment is unnecessary. 
FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 

The time has come, I think, Mr. Speaker, when the Republican 
party should set its face firmly against the free per adr silver. 
except by international agreement. I have been to do all. 
in my power to maintain as large an amount of silver as possible 
in circulation, and the figures I have given are proof conclusive 
that the Republican party has done its full duty, and reached the 
limit so far as the free Larry ages silver is concerned, and in the 
coming campaign it should be true to its past record for honest 
money, and give the great financial enterprises and financial in- 
stitutions the stability that can only be reached by a firm declara- 
tion against a debased currency. Under present conditions the 
opening of our mints to free coinage is an impossibility. It means 
ruin and bankruptcy to many millions ions of people. 

LET THE WHEELS OF PROGRESS MOVE. 

Now, Mr. 8 „We have but lately witnessed the 
of certain advocates of free silver in the upper House of this Con- 
gress allying with Democrats and Populists, and e d the great 
industrial interests of this country by the throat, and saying to 
70,000,000 ple that there shall be no financial legislation, no 
tariff legislation, until silver is recognized, or, in other words, 
until the mints are opened to the free coinage of silver. There can 
be but one answer, Mr. Speaker, to such a proposition as this, and 
I believe at the polls in the coming election the people will rise in 
their might and demand that the advocates of this interest shall 
nolonger bar the wheels of progress or prevent the Fifty-fifth 
Congress from enacting such wise protective tariff laws as will 
not only furnish ample revenue for the needs of the Government, 
but protection to all the great agricultural, laboring, and indus- 
trial interests. 

SUMMARY. 
e 


I have endeavored, Mr. Speaker, in these few remarks to give a 
history of the finances of this Government since the war, also 
showing the production of silver and gold for the past three hun-. 
dred and fifty years, believing that the enormous production of 
silver during the pastten years has had much to do with its pres- 
ent bullion value, and also believing, Mr. Speaker, that the great 
increase in the production of gold and decrease in the uction 
of silver since 1892, if continued for a few years, will do much to 
bring these metals more nearly together in bullion value. 


Bankruptcy, Its Cause and Remedy—The Silver Party, Causes 
of its Creation and Growth—Plan of Organization. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS, 
OF NEVADA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 29, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
ha under consideration the bill (H. R. 8110) to establish a uniform law on 
the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States— 

Mr. NEWLANDS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am in favor of the provisions of this bill 
which relate to voluntary bankruptcy and I am opposed to those 
which relate to involuntary ptcy. Iam in favor of the 
poc relating to voluntary bankraptoy because they are in 

avor of the debtor. Iam opposed to the provisions rela to 
involuntary bankruptcy because they are in favor of the creditor, 
and in my judgment, the legislation of the past twenty years 
having been in favor of the creditor and against the debtor, in 
favor of increasing the value of that which the debtor has topay _ 
and of diminishing the value of that which he sells for the pur- 
pose of payment, it is now time that there should be some legisla- 
"n directed to the relief of the debtors of the country and of them 

one. 

We have all observed the difference between the treatment of 
corporate and individual debtors within the past three years of 
distress, We have observed corporations going into the hands of 
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receivers, their vore protected, their income diverted into bet- 
terments ins of being absorbed in ene pera. and we 
have seen fuu of reorganization inaugurated and carried out, 
debts scaled, both in principal and interest, and extended as to 
time, thus relieving the ultimate owners of the property. 

Have there been any such methods of relief for individual 
debtors? No. The stockholders in a corporation are protected by 
reorganization, by scaling of debts, by scaling of interest, by exten- 
sion of time; but no such relief is offered to the individual debtors. 
On the contrary, their difficulties multiply as distress increases. 
Every expedient of obtaining money is resorted to, interest in- 
creases, heavy commissions for loans are paid, extensions of time 
are denied, income diminishes, until finally, overwhelmed by at- 

tachments, and foreclosures, they are driven to the wall and com- 
pelled to surrender all. It seems to me it is our duty to insist 
. that they shall at all events be free from a mortgage on the future, 
on the courage, the enterprise, and the energy which may enable 
them to rebuild their shattered fortunes. 
CAUSES OF BANKRUPTCY. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we are to devote three or four days to the 
consideration of a bill intended for the retief of the bankrupts of 
the country. How is it that so much time is devoted to the relief 
of these people thus compelled to surrender 8 while so 
little time has been given by this House to the consideration of 
the causes which have led the country into bankruptcy, of the 
causes which have involved loss and destruction to so many of the 
en ising, the industrious, and the energetic of our country? 
How isit that industrial and financial measures have had so little 
time allotted for consideration, while this measure, merely pallia- 
tive in its character, merely intended for the relief of the unfor- 
tunate after all is gone, is to have four or five days devoted to its 
discussion and consideration? With the indulgence of the House, 
I propose to devote the few minutes allotted to me not so much 
to the details of this bill as to the consideration of the causes 
which have brought about the distress prevailing in this coun 
and increasing in severity every day and every hour; causes whic 
thus far have received but little consideration in debate because 
of the limited time thus far given to the financial and tariff legis- 
lation of this House. 

DISTRESS IN SOUTH AND WEST. 

Where is this distress located? We find it mainly in the West 
andthe South. Takearailroad mapof the country—mark therail- 
road lines in the hands of receivers, comprising about one-third of 
the railroad mileage of the country, railroads whose conditions 
sympathize with those of their foro and you will find the area 
of not in the New England or the Middle States, the seat 
of the protected industries of the country, but you will find it in 
the mining States, in the wheat-growing region, and in the cotton- 
growing region. And no better test of the prosperity or distress 
of a section can be found than the condition of its railroads which 
transport the things produced and consumed by the communities 
through which they pass. 

And what is the cause of the distress in this vast area? It is 
found in the destruction of the mining industry of the far West 
and the decline of the wheat-growing industry of the West and 
the cotton-gro industry of the South. 

In six States and three Territories the silver-mining industry is 
the basic industry on which commerce, agriculture, banking, and 


transportation depend, just as coal mining and iron mining are the 
basic industries of Pennsylvania. That industry has been de- 
stroyed by brutal legislation, and consequently all the dependent 


and correlated occupations and industries in that ion suffer 
and almost its entire railroad system is in the hands of receivers. 

And so it is with the vast wheat-growing on. The price of 
n has steadily declined from $1.25 a bushel to 65 cents 
a bushel. The price of that product has steadily fallen in the 
scale with the price of the ounce of silver, and so every dependent 
and correlated industry in that region suffers and its railroads are 
in the hands of receivers. And so itis with the cotton-growing 
region, the odes of whose product, on which all other values in 
that region depend, has also declined pari passu with the fall in 
the price of the ounce of silver. 

CAUSED BY ORIENTAL COMPETITION. 

And to what is this due? To 3 with the oriental 
countries, to competition with the silver-standard countries, a 
competition from which the favored regions of this country, the 
New England and the Middle States, have thus far been protected 
by a tariff wall of from 50 to 60 per cent. Where domestic prod- 
ucts are the pd of the exportable surplus fixes the 

ice of the whole, and hence our wheat growers and cotton pro- 
ucers are compelled to "eis for the domestic product the price 
of the e pers e surplus. e price of wheat and cotton in the 
Liverpool market is the price here, differences in transportation 
being adjusted... What competitors have these wheat and cotton 
growing regions in the Liverpool market? The silver-standard 


countries, whose wages, always phenomenally low, are made 
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doubly low in terms of gold by the constant depreciation of silver, 
or, rather, appreciation of gold. Silver there is worth as much 
as it ever was. In the silver-standard countries the ounce of sil- 
ver will buy as much of human labor or of the products of human 
labor as it ever would. So that you find this condition of things: 
That as the ounce of silver buys as much of wheat or of cotton in 
those silver-standard countries as it ever would, the price of the 
ounce of silver in terms of gold fixes the gold price of our wheat 
and cotton; and hence the gold prices of our wheat and cotton 
have steadily declined as the gold price of the ounce of silver has 
declined. And so it is that the wheat and cottton producing re- 
gions traversed by these railroads which have been driven into 
the hands of receivers have been struggling with adversity for 
twenty years, until entire communities are bankrupt and attach- 
ments, sales, and foreclosures take the place of enterprise. 
MENACE TO MANUFACTURING STATES. 

And, gentlemen of the Eastern States, what danger threatens 
yourregion? Are you prepared to invite the competition of these 
silver-standard countries with the manufacturing industries of 
the New England and Middle States? Thus far the generosity of 
the country given you a tariff law which has protected you 
against the cheap labor of Europe; but recollect you are about to 
contend with oriental labor, always exceptionally low, and now 
made doubly low by the decline in the gold price of silver. Do 
you not think that you are also interested in raising the price of 
silver, so as to increase the labor cost of silver-standard countries, 
whose manufactured products are now threatening to invade the 
country and to displace your own? And can you devise any way 
of increasing the price of silver except by increasing its use? 
So that you have not simply present conditions to meet—con- 
ditions brought about by the gradual paralysis of the wheat- 
growing, the cotton-growing, and the silver-mining industries of 
this country, covering a vast area, but you are about to meet a 
paralysis caused by the competition of those very countries in the 
production of manufactured goods. Your very financial policy, 
which refuses to use silver, which refuses to extend its use or 
give it the value in relation to gold that itought to have, is build- 
ing up for the protected industries of New England and the Mid- 
dle States a competitor whose products will slip in over any tariff 
wall which you may erect. 

SILVER PARTY OF NEVADA. 

My friend from Iowa asked us to avoid the discussion of party 
politics in the consideration of this bill. That is always my dis- 
position. I stand here the single representative on this floor of 
the party to which I belong—the Silver party. I have no party 
organization associated with me; there is no one with whom I can 
consult except through that sympathetic interest which all friends 
of silver of whatever party feel in this burning question. But so 
far as I may devote myself to the economic consideration of this 
question, I do not propose to shrink from its just treatment, though 
it may involve the arraignment of both the old parties of the coun- 
try,forthey have stood together as twin brothers in all financial 
legislation, and are jointly responsible for the prevailing distress, 

wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that when Mr. Cleveland was 
first elected President I voted for him. He stood upon a plat- 
form which recognized silver as standard money, before that 
uestion had reached the prominence which it has since reached in 
this country. When renominated, on a platform which, for the 
first time in the history of the Democratic party since the demone- 
tization act of 1873, was absolutely silent upon the silver question, 
Irefused to vote for him and cast my vote for Benjamin Harri- 
son, who stood on a platform which declared for the use of both 
gold and silver as standard money and condemned the course of 
57 Cleveland Administration in opposing the rehabilitation of 

ver. 

Harrison was elected President of the United States, receiving 
the rapport of the silver men who were in the Republican party 
and of many silver men who were Democrats, because he was 
supposed to favor the restoration of bimetallism; but the gold 
combination triumphed, for he early manifested hostility fo Troa 
coinage, and fear of a veto was to deter silver Republicans 
from ing a free-coinage bill and induced them to accept a com- 
promise measure known as the Sherman law in its stead, a law 
whose beneficial operation was defeated by every effort of a hostile 
Administration acting in conjunction with England to depress in- 
stead of advance the price of silver. 

INDEPENDENT ELECTORS. 

Four years after that, when Benjamin Harrison and Grover 
Cleveland were both candidates on platforms opposed on the tariff 
quen but almost identical on the money question, insincere 

eclarations for bimetallism, coupled with ‘‘ifs” and “provisos” 
which made the mintage of silver in this country impossible, 
hypocritical professions intended to deceive the voters as to the 
great question which was then confronting the country, a mining 
congress, over which I had the honor to preside, met at Helena, 
Mont.,a mining congress in which six States and three Terri- 
tories were represented, composed of leading Republicans and 
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Democrats in that section, the peers of the citizens of any State 
in this Union in business capacity, courage, ability, and patriotism, 
and after long debate and deliberation that con s almost unani- 
mously, by a vote of 264 to 27, declared that it was the duty of 
every man in that section who was devoted to the cause of 
bimetallism to repudiate both the candidates and the platforms 
of both the old parties and to unite in sopore of independent 
candidates for the electoral college who would be in a position to 
represent the principles approved god conscience and judgment 
ofthe people of that section of the country. This was not the 
action of Populists, bent upon numerous reforms of our govern- 
mental and social organization, but the calm, deliberate, united 
judgment of conservative men who had differed on the lines of 
the old parties for years, and who, being hopeless of relief within 
their respective parties, declared for united action in the solution 
of what they regarded as the ount issue ofthe dax. 

Their hope was that the independent electors of the mining 
States,united with Populist electors of the agricultural States, 
would hold the balance of power in the electoral college, and either 
force concessions there or throw the election into the House of 
Representatives. Atthatelection every mining State, if my mem- 
ory serves me right, declared against the Republican party 
which, previously, all had been attached, and the inde 
ulist electors together numbered nearly 80, i 
inary circumstances to hold the balance of power, but the over- 
whelming and une victory which Cleveland gained in West- 
ern States hitherto Republican made our effort for independent 
electors futile. So far as the State of Nevada was concerned, it 
remained true to the instructions of the Helena mining congress. 
Independent electors, nominated by the silver leagues, were ratified 
by both the Democratic and Republican State conventions, and 
were elected by a vote aggregating three-fourths of the voters of 
the State. From this action grew the silver party of Nevada, 
which elected me to Congress in 1892 over Democratic and Repub- 
lican competitors, and again in 1894 over Democratic, Republican, 
and Populist competitors, who substantially pooled their vote 

inst me. We there realized the advantage of uniting the sil- 
ver vote on a platform devoted to the issue of silver, and in an 
organization whose name indicated its basic . 

trust and believe that the silver men of the United States will 
take lesson from that small State and learn the importance of 
effecting an organization that will not be embarrassed by the mem- 
ory ps ee dissensions or weighted down by party mistakes 
or divided in its purpose by attempt at governmental and social 
reforms whose advocacy will repel as many as it attracts. 

You will observe that the year 1892—often referred to by the 
members from the manufacturing States of the Union as the flood 
tide of a prosperity attributed to the McKinley Act—was a year 
of restlessness in the agricultural and mining States of the West, 
which resulted in a revolt against and the defeat of the Republican 
party. Why was this? Simply because the McKinley Act, while 
it protected the manufacturing States against the cheap labor of 
Europe, afforded no protection to the agricultural States against 
the competition of the cheap labor of oriental and silver-standard 
countries, whose efficiency in the production of food products was 
doubled by the low price of silver. The only protective act which 
could affect the agriculturalStates was a free-coinage bill, increas- 
ing the use and thus raising the pg of silver; and 80 the Western 
and mining States swung awa m the Republican party, as they 
will do again at the coming election. Part swung into the Demo- 
cratic camp, part into the Populist camp, and Nevada swung into 
the Silver party camp. 

The latter party alone shows signs of increasing strength. It 
has grown until now it promises to unite all the friends of silver 
in the Republican, Democratic, and Populist parties. 

The people who desire the restoration of the money of the Con- 
stitution, regardless of past differences, will be united at the com- 
ing election. Four years of bankruptcy and suffering have been 
instructive, and there is abundant evidence that the lesson taught 
by Nevada four years ago will become epidemio this year, and that 
States enough to give a majority in the electoral college will follow 
the example we set for them. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL SILVER PARTY. 

On the 22d and 23d of last January there assembled in the city 

of Washington a representative body of men, representing the 

roductive forces and business interests of nearly orery State and 

erritory in this Union. The result of the deliberations of that 
great conference was the inauguration of a new political move- 
ment, having for its object the unification of the silver forces of 
the country regardless of former political affiliations. Itputforth 
an address to the people of the United States reciting the causes 
that were bankrupting enterprise, starving labor, threatenin 
the homes of our people, and planting the seeds of social diaconi 
and revolution, and proclaimed a platform upon which all patriotic 
men could uniteto bring back conditions of social order and prog- 
ress and restore the rule of the people. 

They called a national convention to meet in the city of St. 


Po 
or 


Louis on the 22d of July, at the same time and place that the Pop- 


ulist party had already named for the holding of their convention, 

the dates of both of which conventions were fixed at a later day 

than those set for the conventions of the two old parties in order 
that the earnest bimetallists of all parties might have an oppor- 

tunity to unite and make effective their votes in the selection of a 

President of the United States who would represent the producing 

forces of the land and not the gold combination, as the candidates 

of the Democratic and Republican parties were likely to do. 

A provisional national committee was appointed, and the work 
of organization has been started and is under good headway at 
the present time in four-fifths of the States of the Union. 

As the sole representative in this body of the platform and prin- 
ciples enunciated by that great conference, having been twice 
elected upon that issue alone, I call your attention to the proceed- 
ings of that conference, as reported by its officers, and lay before 
this House and the country the principles of the American Silver 
organization, the address of the chairman of its national com- 
mittee, and its plan of organization: 

A CALL TO ACTION—THE SILVER CONFERENCE HELD AT WASHINGTON, D. o. 
JANUARY A AND 23, 1896, DECLARES FOR INDEPENDENT POLITICAL ACTION 
AND CALLS A NATIONAL CONVENTION AT ST. LOUIS, MO., JULY 22, 1896— 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE AND ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN OF 
THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 

[Issued by the Provisional National Committee, room 83, Corcoran Building, 

Washington, D. C.] 

A conference of bimetallists was held at Washington, D. C., on January 22 

and 23, in response to the following call: 
"AMERICAN BIMETALLIC LEAGUE, 
* Washington, D. C., January 4, 1896. 


id and silver by 
e of both metals at the existing ratio, will be held at the Sun 
Building, Washi n, D. C., January 22, 1896. The object of the conference 
is to deliberate on the situation at that time and to arrange for holding a 
national convention to nominate candidates for President and Vice-President, 
and for conducting a national campaign on the above issue. t even 
itis pero make vo conference more iore AR mn the i 

ution was passed. You are respectfull attend this conference 
and participate in its deliberations. Y 


“Very truly, yours, * 
* President dn Ne League. 
Li 10 

* H. G. MILLER, 

“Chairman National Silver Committee. 
à “R. C. CHAMBERS, 

“President National Bimetallic Union. 

“J. M. DEVINE, 
“Secretary American Bimetallic League.” 

Every State in the Union was represented, and the proceedings were har- 
monious throughout. 

The pesce with which the proceedings were interspersed were of a high 
order of ability and dignifled in tone, as befitted the momentous character of 
the question under consideration. 

ace committee on resolutions and address consisted of the following-named 
gentlemen: 

Senator JOHN P. JONES, chairman. 

: geen Sheldon, of Connecticut. 


. H. Lorimer, of Pennsylvania. 
Hon J. L. McLaurin, of South Carolina, 


e, of Chicago, III. 
added to the committee. 


the free co 


Gen. A. J. Warner was subsequentl 
The committee reported the follo 


RESOLUTIONS AND ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The paramount issue at this time in the United States is indisputably the 
money question. It is between mque standard, gold bonds, and bank cur- 
rency on the one side and the bimetallic standard, no bonds, and Government 
currency on the other. 

On issue we declare ourselves to be in favor of a distinctively Ameri- 
can financial system. We are unalterably opposed to the single £e d stand- 
ard and demand the immediate return to the constitutional standard of gold 
and silver by the 5 this Government, independently of any for- 
eign power, of the unrestri coinage of both gold and silver into standard 
money at the ratio of 10 to 1, and upon terms of exact equality as they ex- 
isted prior to 1873, the silver coin to be a full legal tender equally with gold 
for all debts and dues, public and private. 

We hold that the power to control and hy Seer a paper currency is 
rable from the power to coin money; and hence that all currency intended 
to circulate as money should be issued and its volume controlled by the Gen- 
eral Government only, and should be legal tender. 

We are unalterably o d to the issue by the United States of interest- 
bonds in time of peace, and we denounce as a blunder worse than a 
crime the present SE wp policy, concurred in by a Republican House, of 
plunging the country in debt by hundreds of millions in the vain attempt to 
maintain the gold standard by borrowing gold; and we demand the payment 
of all coin obligations of the United Sta as provided by existing laws, in 
either gold or silver coin, at the option of the Government, and not at the 
option of the creditor. 

á And Tr mo Duo non of silver in 1873 5 the 
emand for , enhancing purchasin; wer and lowe: ices 
measured by that standard; and == AER 

Whereas since that unjust and indefensible act the prices of American 
products have fallen upon an average Duc 50 per cent, ing down 
with them p: rtionately the money value of all other forms of property, 
except in peculiarly favored localities; and 

Whereas such of prices has destroyed the profits of legitimate industry, 
injuring the producer for the benefit of the nonproducer, inc g the 
burden of the debtor and swelling the gains of the creditor, paralyzing the 

roductive energies of the American people, 5 to idleuess vast num- 
bers of workers, 1 the shadows of despair into the home of 
the honest toiler, filling the land with tramps and paupers, and up 
colossal fortunes at the money centers; and 
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power to fill all vacancies, whether from the failure of this conference to 
ap t a full committee or from death, tion, or otherwise; said com- 
shall select its own Erg and adopt rules for its own Yernment; 


4 » VVV ECTS have A Do pee city — 5 — .O. 
ane Spron [o on a sing! The mode of selecting e said national convention às pre- 
now further gold loan of 9 ibed by the national ig delegates o bject to the following lations: 
„A da but for an outburst of —— dignation, would also have nego- “All delegates shall be elected at public conventions, or at public meetings, 
the same secret and same syndicate; an to be heid either in the several States at —— in the pred son counties or 
8 it stands confe. th that the gold standard can only be Reteiets of M 1 as the national co: y prescribe. 
ting poting onr piner below fhe: to force the prices of our below. * No person shall be eligible as a delegate toany Sap aaa ege ee 
even below the t tee level, m Pie that we may seil in sit as a delegate i said national convention, Mess is not in favor en 
8 mar! thus aggravating the Rey ich our people so bit- the declaration of prin ee day es by this conference and who 
terly com American labor, and 3 — at the foundations = not willing to subo: te party all to the advancement of such 
of our m itself; and rinciples and to support the nominees o ald eee 
Whereasthe advocates of the pe standard persistently claim that the real The national committee aren pc Papia atonceto organize the several States 
cause of our distress is ov ction—that we have produced so much that | and Territories for the success of this movement.” 
it made us 9 implies that the true remedy is to ee M the factory, M erret national committee was selected and empowered to fill vacan- 
abandon the farm, and nee n multitude of people out of employment, a and make all necessary changes, 
doctrine that leaves us absolutely without hope for the ; and Dr. J. J. Mott, of N. orth C Carolina, was selected by the conference as chair 
Wh of exchange silver-s' countries and ovi or the Lo ane rr national committee. 
fre standard countries is 5 equal to the difference be- ce committee was also 6 The executive committee elected 
A ue of gold and silver FF LL. omen Virginia, a 


its treasurer, 
Headquarters have 1 5 in the Corcoran Building, Washington, 
D. Dion the work of organization preparatory for the national convention 


All ... or the great polit- 
ical battle err ORR the rule of an alien 
— er? - our country from le gold 
J. BOUT, 


Chairman National Committee, 83 Corcoran Building, Washington, 


AN ADDRESS BY THE CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


To the people: 
As chairman of the national committee appointed by the silver conference 
lately assembled in Washington Ci: the silver forces in these 


x72... mee d 
. this country by American withou uc- 
manufacture ustrial 


ur farmers, rs, mechanics, rs, and. other ind 
—— to the velo of "Chinese coolies: Thereft 
Be it resolved, That over and above all other ‘questions of we are in 
favor of restoring to the le of the United States the time-honored money 
of the 9 ver, not one, but both—the money of Wash- 
d Hamilton, and and and Ji and Lincoln, 


Monroe, 
tothe end that the American people may receive honest pay for an honest 


8 the American debtor 3 obligations in an honest stand - 
ard and not in a standard that ted 100 per cent above all the great | United States in the battle whith: ib to e place for the possession of the 
staples of our country; and to the end, further, thatsilver-standard countries | Government this year, itis thought proper that I should make some state- 
may be ved of. unjust advan’ they now — em the difference | ment to the in reference to it. 
alone can not overcome. NS 8 en [e tals finally — — the most sui abi 8 
Wi 

We therefore confidently le of the United States toleave | wore “silver and wol ‘This wae „„ 
in abeyance for the moment —.—.— ver important = even adapted to the. purpose, and were sufficiently limited in 
momentous they may appeer, to e er n oe all former ties and 8 
affiliations and unite in one supreme effort to free themselves and chil- pen P4 has developed the fact that these two metalsexisted in the earth 


dren from the domination of the money power. wer more destructive 
than any which has ever been fastened un dio dvi n OF aay TROP D 


in any — C ratio has continu By mankind as a part of tho g natural order as he found 


it. It was accepted by mankind as of i= Boned id plan upon which the 


fayor rer D Divine Providence. world was to move, and approved br and common sense of all 

The address was read by P Jones, and never did he appear Prom this condit condition of regularorder and contentment, contribu to the 
Mentre He 8 by the occasi 5 the clear-cu: — epigram. es vation of all classes of society, the extension of civilization, and 
matic sentences fell from i» tps with splendi eae 8 of the human race, this country and the ond. has 


appia and at —.— close of the reading the whole 8 rose as one 
man and c. with the wildest enthusiasm. 

Among other things,he said: "You will either be redeemed and disen- 

thralled and the twentieth century will either be opened with a wave of 

rer or we will eee go down to savat It is a question whether 

SI DOER bs shall be turn: to factories or the factories shall be turned 

houses.” 

out the of a word the eria Beet Sort cae and upon motion 

of ex 1 tch, of Missouri, the conference were 

extended to the chairman and members of the committee for the magnifi- 

cent address.” 


ORGANIZATION. 

Tramedietete efter His reading of v camma. He of the oom. 
mittee on organization, which committee consisted of the fo x : Senator 
WILLIAM M. STEWART, Ms Nevada; I. L. Johnson, of Virginia; R McIn- 
tosh, of Utah; I. N. Stevens, of Colorado, and C. J. Hillyer, er Washing ten. D. C. 

The report was as follows: 

“That a convention of the qualified 5 of the United States who believe 
in the principles this day enunciated by this conference, and who are will- 

ME Da T Allegiance AA fealty to those pom and to 
support the nominees Selin o national convention provided for by 
ence, shall be held at the city of St. Louis, Mo., on the 22d day of July, A. D. 
1896, at the hour of 12 o’clock noon. 
“That the — nro tosuch convention shall be one MM for each 


It was predicted. after the ba ge aoe tg of silver that t suffering 
would follow. This suffering is already here. From a con acm iben the 


unda: 
tion of the price has crumbled. country is c 5 by a grave emer- 
er theorizin, utie The agitation of the „ 
methods give p reguli 
Long, patient, dispassionate reflection has convinced me that an inde- 
pendent Ame: financial tel th i 


Senator and resentative in the United Say gant ngress from the several 

States and one delegate for each for the several from the several Ter- 

ritories, and additional 8 VOTAN tes and Territories based 

upon the silver strength as ascertain: the Amarican Binctellle Union. 
ae = ee e 

gue numberof delegates apportioned to each State and Territory shall be 

as ws: 


ears 
both parties in Con is d at it is im ble as a uestion. 
What, then, is to be done? As patriots, as ricans - oare for America 
against the yard what is our first and controlling dutyin this crisis? Shall 
we longer La, e false promises of party platform dura Sha we 
longersubmit to the emic discussion or what bimetallism means? Shan 
it be another campaign of stradd and ivocation? Or shall the issue 
be squarely on the free of silver an ** 
who ms erp the people on great question? 
The step, the essential preliminary to the correction of present 
the reestablishment of national rity and the maintenance of 
our na credit, is the election of a ident whose. Andrew Jackson 
E aes and inflexible integrity will dety the influences. that prostitute 
ents and Cabinets oh By administration of the Government a 


„ etiam 


vincrimenta that must surround D the event of his election. The one 
hope of the people, I am EN in the election of a ier ra pled, 
unconditionally and unreservedly, lo! the free and unlimited co; of silver 


tervention of banks of issue 

in time of peace for any p —.—— 

Ta not only to Rep in my own State, who can appreciate the 
ceI make in renouncing party obligations on 3 8 


and, successful or otherwise, I ze ha 
duty to the people and the country as I see and understand it. 

In my own State I confidently a; tothe rank and file of both parties to 

my efforts. North is an agricultural State and nine-tenths 

of its people are directly and ue er end Eie A sere the 

single gold standard. I appeal to them to lay aside party feelings, ignore 


powers usually possessed by 
`~ committee to Et until the paid . said national doen ra ee d com- 
mittee, or the portion thereof ap; ted by this conference, shall haye full 
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party obligations on this social question, disregard party a forget the 
exaspera ad of past party contention, and spurn the-offer of place and 
emolument. 

We have the example and experience of the last campaign in North Caro- 
lina to show the practicability and safety of men of ‘erent cooper- 


measure 
where neither of the parties favoring it could effect it alone. T 
cooperation on one issue—the issue of fair elections. It is now arran 
extend such a plan through all the States on another vital issue of even 
greater importance tothiscountry. Nooneparty cando this. edet mita | 
of Mie peon ein all the parties want it done, and they can do it if they wi 
cooperate. 
"The peril that menaces the people in the election of a President whose ad- 
ministration of the Government mears a perpetuation of the je = 
cial system can only be averted by the people themselyes. It may be too 
the —— . — of 5 t — — dioe d rom a — 
Su on e e to er oppression an 'verish- 
ment. The gold gamblers may deride the ebullition as a system of 
harmless “socialism,” but if they are wise they will heed the admonition, 
and not persist in their greed of accumulation at the nse of the toiling 
and suffe; e. The qisin, patriotic duty of every ‘American who loves 
and honors country, who would jealously its institutions, who 
would die for the principles that have made it the greatest, the richest, the 
dest, the most independent nation on the face of the globe, is to assert 
manh: 2 te party success to the country’s welfare in the 
Denisi coi 
tus have this metal money restored and in the proportions found in 
nature’sstorehouseand as it existed in Washington's time, when the flag and 
the Constitution were fresh and God seemed to speak to the people through 
an open 


mus 
see the citadel of their liberties and are ready for the battle. The P. 


J. J. MOTT, 
Chairman National Committee, Silver Party. 
Corcoran Building, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN SILVER ORGANIZATION, 
OFFICE CHAIRMAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, Washington, D. C. 
PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 

‘That the voters of the country may have un o; tosoo that 
they can cooperate and redeem our country from the b t of a gold stand- 
ard which has made the 100-cent dollar of 1873 a 200-cent dollar in 1896 and is 

cp le ni the energies of our unde: 
fair t the land with pinea t 
the silver conference in Washington, D. C., January 22 and 23, 
exor . 
1. Tha Ine [o dy tion proceed from the people up by all silver mem 
LS That the organization should extend into every school district, so that 


county to act as co) 
ize said county, 
e county committeeman should without delay to secure the co- 
on of one active man in each city, township, or precinct to undertake 
or tion of said ci or precinct. It is further recom- 
mended that the city, „or p ct committeemen subdivide their 
work by thea 55 a committeeman in each school distri 
2 it eat MA canvass the school district and secure the signatures 
e club ro! 
This would make a State organization t down with the 
county having a member of the State executive committee. 
trict committeemen would constitute a township or T 
county committee would consist of the chairmen of the township or ct 
It will be the duty of the representative of the na- 
act as chairman of the State committee until after State 


whose 
voters 


ttees. 


can not be too 


ORGANIZATION ROLL. 
TROC IU. MO. CADANG TES DALENT DANAE RAIE TOFO prices 
or en 3 
until the 100-cent dollar of 1873 has become a J00-cent dollar in | measured 
by the average of American 3 this fall of 2 edere ie legiti- 
mate industry of profit and injured producers for the t of nonpro- 


es of the American people; condemning will- 
ne workers to idleness and d 
building up colossal fortunes at j] 
á — 8 resolved, That we, the unde legal 


of exact equality, 
not support any candidate for the office of President or Vice-President whose 
me OA on this question does not constitute a guarantee of his action in 
e future: 


Name. | Residence. 


ISSUES OF SILVER PARTY. 


You will observe that this party, now in its infancy, 
to make the issues of the day the industrial question a the 
financial question, protection and silver, twin issues, not contra- 
dictory to each other, as would be the alliance of the gold stand- . 
ard with protection or of the silver standard with trade. 
They are both protective measures. We believe in a reasonable 

iff which will protect the labor of this country against an inva- 
sion of the products of the cheap labor of Europe, for we realize 
that the unit of value of this country is the day's labor, that upon 
that every other value is built up and related to it. You can not 
diminish the value of a day's labor in this country without dimin- 
ishing the value of every unit of property throughout its vast area, 
whether it be the acre of the farm, the square foot of city real 
estate, or the measure of products. 

Realizing, then, that we have a high standard of value in this 
country, a high standard of value for labor and a high standard 
of value for property produced or utilized by that labor; realiz- 
ing that the intelligence and the courage and the energy of the 
people of this country are the products of our institutions and not 
the cause, are the products of the industrial policies we have been 
pursuing and not the cause, we are for a reasonable protection 
against the cheap labor of Europe; the protection of the New 
England States, the protection of the Middle States, the protection 
of the States that are about to become manuf ing: States. 
But we also demand a measure of protection for the wheat-grow- 
ing and silver-producing and cotton-growing regions of the coun- 
try, for we know that to-day these regions are producing their 
products in PN with silver-standard countries; that they 
must export, and that the value of the domestic product is deter- 
mined by the value of the exported product, and that just so 
surely as we can increase the labor cost in e coun- 
tries, in terms of gold, by raising the gold value of the ounce of 
silver, just so surely will we raise the value of our wheat and the 
cotton, with which we mainly pay the principal and interest of 
our foreign debts, and so far as the mining regions are concerned, 
restore the basic industry of six States and three Territories upon 
which our transcontinental railroads with their branches have 
relied for the profitable part of their business—railroads which, 
as the result of the legislation of 1893, have defaulted their inter- 
est, and are now in the hands of receivers, making a desperate 
struggle for existences by processes of reorganization and scaling 
of debt and interest. ] 

HALL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. My time is very limited. I should be glad 
to do so, but I believe I have only three minutes remai “ 

Mr. HALL. I was just going to state that Iwasa little puzzled 
to understand why the gentleman was making a 16-to-1 speech on 
a bankruptcy bill, but I now see the twin relationship existing 
between the two, and sugpo that one is germane to the other. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. ell, if the gentleman can not reciate 
the relation of my remarks to the subject, I have to say that it is 
impossible for me to endow him with the necessary intelligence; 

can only say that I am addressing myself to the causes of in- 
solvency, and I so declared at the opening of my remarks. Iclaim 
that the legislation of this country should be applied to the re- 
moval of the causes, and not to these wretched palliative meas- 
ures which leave a man stripped of his fortune, relieved only of 
the mortgage which debt imposes on his courage, enterprise, and 


PROBABLE ACTION OF OLD PARTIES. 

Now, I can not tell, no man can tell, what the action of the old 
parties will be in the next three months. We all know, however, 
that the action of the Republican party is a foregone conclusion. 
Iregret it. I was in hopes that the Republican party, the party 
of protection, would so far expand its policy as to embrace the 
use of silver, and thus protect the mining region, the Wheat re- 
gion, and the cotton region. I was in hope that the doctrine de- 
clared in an interview in the Fortnightly Review about two years 
ago, and 3 to give the views of our honored Speaker 
namely, that silver and protection were twin issues—would become 
the polio y of the Republican partys thatit would be a party that 
would protect not a section, but the entire country; not simply 
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the New England and Middle States, which, through their manu- 
ing interests, have accumulated wealth and become the 
creditor States of the country, but also the Western and Southern 
States, which have been thus far compelled to submit to a compe- 
tition infinitely more dangerous than the competition i 
which your tariff wall is now raised; but that seems to be ho 


less. e State conventions of the Republican party have de- 
clared, one after another, either in favor of a straddle platform, 
which has now no power to deceive, or in favor of the gold stand- 
ard, with an occasional expression of the hope of an international 


justment. 

een is no time for me to consider the international phase of 
the question. International adjustment, so long as you seek an 
alliance with the three great creditor nations of the world, hav- 
ing a plethora of money which they loan out to the people of other 
nations, is, in my judgment, hopeless. 

ad we sought alliance with the debtor countries of the world, 
whose scarcity of metallic money is demonstrated by the existence 
in them of about $2,500,000,000 of uncovered paper money, much 
of it depreciated paper; had we directed our efforts in the line of 
a mone alliance with debtor countries such as Russia, Austria, 
Italy, Spain, and the countries of South America, all of which 
have to-day a vast amount of depreciated paper money, simply 
because there is not enough gold to go around, our efforts might 
have been successful in increasing the use and value of silver; but 
there never has been a conscientious effort by the Executive of our 
Government for a practical international adjustment of this ques- 
tion; and the only thing we can do is to force a domestic adjust- 
ment. 

So far as the Republican party is concerned, it will take no 
action in support of silver. It relies for its strength upon the 
creditor and manufacturing States of the Union, and does not seek 
the support of theSouth and the wheat-growing and mining States 
of the West. How about the Democratic party? What action 
will it take? Two months ago it seemed to be universally con- 
ceded that the power of the Administration would be effective in 
securing delegates to the Democratic convention, so as to control 
them for the gold standard, and we all know how effective the 
power of organization is in producing results contradictory of the 
wishes of the people. The gold men were foolish enough to allow 
the question to be tested at the primaries, and from almost every 
Western and Southern community comes the demand for the res- 
toration of the constitutional coinage of silver at the old ratio. I 
assume, then, that the Democratic convention may be a free-coin- 

e convention, and if so it is apparent that the success of the 
silver issue will largely depend upon the wisdom that controls its 
deliberations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KEM. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Nevada may be permitted to finish his remarks. 

Mr. NEW DS. Five minutes will do me. 

Mr. WATSON of Ohio. I ask that the gentleman may have ten 
minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRODERICK. I would like to know how much time there 
is to be taken, as there are a great many to speak, and there will 


not be opportunity for them all. 
Mr. B Y. To save any trouble, I yield the gentleman ten 
minutes. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not like to deprive you of your time. 

Mr. BAILEY. Go on. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will be as brief as possible. 

DUTY OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

With reference to the Democratic , Lrepeat that much de- 

nds upon the wisdom of the deli tions of that convention. 
Thave ways Nue us that the success of bimetallism would be 
best promoted if both the old parties declared for a gold stand- 
ard at their coming conventions. I have been satisfied that there 
would then be an overwhelming combination of all the friends of 
silver, which would result in the organization of a new party with 
bimetallism as the distinctive issue, and led by a man of large 
experience in public life, whose whole career had exemplified his 
devotion to the best interests of the people and particularly to the 
course of bimetallism. But the Democratic party may take such 
action on this question as to make a successful union of the sil- 
ver forcesimprobable, and the question is now whether the Dem- 
ocratic party will maintain its eed toward free trade, or 
whether it will recognize the signs of the times, that the senti- 
ment of this country is more steadily every day advancing to- 
ward the protective idea. That school of humanitarianism which 
seeks to regard the whole world as one ple with universal 
free trade and universal brotherhood no longer has many dis- 
ciples. We begin to realize that intelligent self-interest should 
control every nation as it does every individual or family. That 
man best discharges his duty to humanity who first considers 
the interest of his family, next the interest of his community, 
next the interest of his State, and next the interest of his nation, 


and then gives the balance of his love to the rest of the world. 
[Loud d 

Mr. WATSON of Ohio. That is good Republican doctrine. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Thegentleman says that is good Republican 
doctrine. [Renewed applause.] Whether it be good Republican 
doctrine or good Democratic doctrine it is good common sense; 
but let me say to my Republican friend that the policy which 
gives protection to a section and denies it to the nation at large, 
which passes laws in favor of protecting the labor of the manu- 
facturers of the East and refuses to pass the only laws which can 
protect the wheat growers and cotton planters against destructive 
Oriental competition is not the enlightened self-interest which 
should controlanation. Andletmesaytomy Democratic friends 
that if the Democratic party remains hidebound on the tariff, if it 
fails to accept the general sentiment of this country with regard 
to the necessity of maintaining protective tariff laws, it will, in 
my judgment, seriously imperil the success of the silver cause; 
and I 0 to those gentlemen on the other side who constitute 
the leading members of that party to take this matter into serious 
consideration in the interest of the people of the West and South, 
and I would add the interest of the manufacturing industries of 
the country. 

AN ORIENTAL MENACE. 

This question has not been fought out in Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts as it has been in the wheat fields, the cotton fields, 
and the silver mining camps. The people of those States do not 
realize, protected as they have been by this high-tariff wall against 
the cheap labor of Europe, that there is a productive power in 
the Orient which threatens their destruction; and when they do 
realize that fact, as they will during the coming campaign, they 
will learn that the interests of the manufacturers of New England 
and of the Middle States stand withthe interests of the manufac- 
turers of Manchester, of Birmingham, and of the German cities, 
who have lost their Oriental e through the promotion of do- 
mestic industries in those countries owing to the premium on 
gold, and who find that the products which they have been ac- 
customed to throw upon those countries are forced back upon 
them, producing a glut in their domestic markets, the effects of 
which we find herein these low-priced products that have slipped 
over our tariff wall. 

A UNION OF INTERESTS. 

I hope to see the wheat interest, the cotton interest, the mining 
interest, and the manufacturing interest organize against the 
banking interest, the railroad interest, and those great commercial 
bodies whose action beats responsive to their will. For recollect, 
gentlemen, that it is the changers of money, the changers of 

oods, and the transporters of goods that have made a union of 

orces against the productive energies of the country, whether 
those productive energies are manifested in cotton and wool man- 
ufactures in the New England and Middle States, in the iron 
and coal industries of Pennsylvania, in the production of wheat 
in the West and cotton in the South, or in the mining of silver 
inthe great West; and you may rest assured that this country 
will in time pore the policy of enlightened self-interest. It 
will realize t it is to its interest, as the producer of over one- 
third of the entire silver of the world, as the greatest debtor 
nation in the world, as the test producing nation in the 
world—it will realize that it is the policy of enlightened self- 
interest for such a nation to stop the appreciation of gold, to 
stop the building up in value of every unit of those four thou- 
sand millions of gold whose present home is in three countries— 
England, France, and Germany. 
ink of it! One-half of the gold of the world in the banks in 
those three countries, occupying so small a space on the map and 
having only one-fifteenth of the population of the world—one-half 
of the gold of the world in their possession and the other half tied 
to strings by which they can easily draw it to themselves at any 
time. Shall we continue to place our interests, our industries, our 
popu our existence at the mercy of those people who have accu- 
mulated that gold, which can be put into a cube of 22 feet, a space 
less than that of the Speaker's chamber, and who bytheir financial 
policy have compelled the debtor and producing nations to recog- 
nize it as the only money metal, to build up its value and to in- 
crease its control over the value of the products of labor, and thus 


to toyi the world to industrial and financial servitude. [Ap- 
plause. 
I must beg pardon of the House for diverting its attention from 


the discussion of the particular subject before it. My only excuse 
is that I rarely have an opportunity to speak upon this floor; that 
the financial and the industrial policy of this country have not 
been made the subjects of long, protracted, and careful considera- 
tion here; that this is the only opportunity I have had and possi- 
bly the only opportunity I shall have to speak in favor of a true 
and robust Americanism to be exhibited by either a new party or 
a union or fusion of parties with the party declaring for free coin- 
age, which will, I trust, in November next carry the flag of bimet- 
alm to victory. [Loud applause.] 
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The Democratic Party the Only Friend of Farmers, Laborers, 
and Bread Earners. : 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 29, 1896, 


. i tment of a nonpartisan com- 
kiere ien eis poderi Pod Eder and eee legislation 
to meet the problems presented by labor, agriculture, and capital. 

Mr. WHEELER said: p 

. Mr. SPEAKER: The papie of all goyernments, from the begin- 

ning of time, have been divided into two distinct parties advocat- 

ing antagonistic popes: the one party including and controlled 

in the interests of a fortunate and favored few, always struggling 


to increase their power; and the other, composed of the great pro- 
ducing classes, always struggling toenlarge their liberty. Ourfore- 
fathers fled from the intolerant oppression of the titled few in the 


Old World and cast their lot in an unknown continent to establish 
a government in which all men should be free and equal and where 
mien should enjoy the blessings of perfect liberty, To attain 
this God-given right, our forefathers planted the foundation of 
this great democratic Republic. The Word“ democracy taken 


from the Greek words Demos, the people; cratia, to posses, to 
govern—is symbolical of the character of government which the 
founders of this Republic endured dangers, ps, trials, 


battles, and bloodshed to establish. À 

The essence of democracy is to seek in its utmost purity the 
voice of the people; to have laws which express the wishes of the 
people; a government which is but a reflection of the ple 
themselves, and governors from among the people, chosen by the 
people, and governing for the good of the entire people. Sucha 
government is but the voice of the people, and the voice of the 
people is the voice of God. : ^ 

Such a government attains the most prosperity, the purest vir- 
tue, the highest culture, the noblest manhood, _ : 

Such a government alone can protect the life, liberty, and 
property of its citizens. [ : 

The Declaration of Independence, the Articles of Confederation, 
and the Constitution of the United States all bear the impress of 
the virtue and spirit of liberty which animated the forerunners 
of American civilization. 

A government which enacts laws that benefit the few and op- 
press the many is not a democratic government. Tariff laws 
which give bounties to the few and place burdens on the many are 
not democratic. Laws by which millions upon millions are col- 
lected from the laboring masses and appropriated so as to benefit 
the few are not democratic. Laws by which the banking facili- 
ties are practically confined to a few men are not democratic. 
Laws by which substantially all the gold of the country is cen- 
tered in one locality and in the hands of a few men, and then 
sought to be made the only money of ultimate redemption, are not 
democratic. Laws which build up and maintain monopolies and 
trusts or any other oppressive combinations of capital are not 
democratic. Obnoxious laws of this character which have been 
enacted since the Vs prices party came into control of the Gov- 
ernment have divided the people into two great classes, on the one 
side the owners of three-fourths of the property of the country, so 
few that they could all be sheltered within this Capitol, and on the 
other millions of laboring, struggling, toiling people, which in- 
clude 30,000,000 who derive their support from the cultivation of 
the soil. 

It is these people who fight the battles of the country in war 
whose interests should have the first consideration of the law- 
makers of our land. The farmer has never asked for legislation 
for his especial benefit; he only asks that the laws of our country 
be equal and just, and that the burdens and the bounties incident 
thereto, like the dews of heaven, fall equally upon all people and 
all vocations. The farmer is the creator of nearly all the wealth 
of our land, and the welfare of all other vocations is largely de- 
pendent upon his prosperity. When the farmer is prosperous the 
manufacturer has the best market for his wares, the merchant 
collects his debts, the educator, the minister, the lawyer, the 
physician, and the followers of all other vocations are well ne: 

The farmers only ask a repeal of Republican laws which haye 
reduced the price of farm products to less than the cost of pro- 
duction. They ask a repeal of the bank legislation, which for 
thirty years has denied to farmers the right to use their lands as 
a basis of credit, and which, together with other adverse laws, 
has reduced farm lands to one-tenth their value when the laws 
were equal, just, and Democratic. 


They denounce this prohibitory 10 per cent tax upon issues of 
banks other than national banks as the main prop, pillar, and 
foundation of the exclusive and most obnoxious features of the 
national-bank m. 4 

The history of our country shows that the Democratic party; 
has MR been the farmer's friend, and is the only party whi 

one the farmer the grossest wrong and injustice. 


Jackson's great mind saw that a national bank, which virtually 
makes a favored few the financial partners of the Government 
Treasury, would become a nursery of evil. He said that sucha 
bank would concentrate the moneyed power of the Union, make 
the rich richer and the potent more powerful, while the humbler 
members of society, the farmers, mechanics, and laborers, would 
be the victims of the injustice. 

The Democratic platforms of 1840, 1844, 1848, 1852, 1856, and 
1860 denounced such an institution as— 
of deadly hostility to the best interest of the country, d rous to our re- 

ublican institutions and the liberties of the le, and calculated to place 
he business of the country within the control of & concentrated money 
power and above the laws and will of the people. 

The Republican party came into power in 1861 the avowed 
champion of a ME ODE ME government. 

The laws enacted by this party have favored banks and bond- 
holders. They have given privileges to the rich and powerful at 
the expense of the humbler people of our land. Financial laws, 
tariff laws, and tax laws have all tended in the same way and have 
all attained the same purpose. But it is gratifying to see the evi- 
dence that the Democratic party had always opposed every en- 
croachment upon the rights and liberties of the great mass of the 


people. 
REPUBLICANS CREATE NATIONAL BANKS, 

On February 13, 1863 (Globe, Pal e 897), the Senate voted upon 
the bill to charter national banks, called the national currency 
bill. Twenty-one Republicans voted for the bill and 16 Democrats 
voted against it. This bill was voted upon in the House on Febru- 
ary 20, 1863 (Globe, pages 1147 and 1148). On the vote for the pre- 
vious question 73 Republicans voted for it and 51 Democrats voted 
against it. On the vote to lay the bill on the table 49 Democrats 
voted for the resolution and 79 Republicans against it. 

On the vote ordering the bill to a third reading 79 Republicans 
voted for it and 53 Democrats against it. On the final passage of 
the bill 76 Republicans voted for it and 47 Democrats against it. 
This law has already cost the people more than $400,000,000. All 
these votes were practically upon eben PATY, lines. Of the 78 
affirmative votes by which the national- bill was finally passed, 
76 were Republicans and 2 were Democrats. 

The law was approved February 25, 1863, and is found in Stat- 
utes at Large, volume 12, pages 665 to 682. 

In April, 1864, the law which sought to perpetuate national 
banks was before Congress. Every Democrat in both Houses 
voted against the bill, while the Radicals and Independents, with 
2 epu of 1in thelower House and 2 in the Senate, voted 

or it. 

On April 6, 1864 (Globe, page 1451), upon an amendment favor- 
able to national banks, 75 Republicans voted for the amendment 
and 54 Democrats against it. 

On April 16, 1864 (Globe, pase 1682), on Mr. Felton’s amendment 
to greatly relieve national ks from taxation, 70 Republicans 
voted for and 59 Democrats against it. 

On April 18, 1864 (Globe, page 1695), a vote was had upon this: 

That the expansion of the bank circulation of the country, producing = 
ea aoa ruinous speculation, should be repressed by taxing the issues of the 


A solid phalanx of Democrats, including such men as Francis 
Kernan, George H. Pendleton, J. L. V. Pruyn, Samuel J. Randall, 
and Fernando Wood, voted against the resolution, and it was 
passed by a solid vote of Republicans. 

Upon the final passage of the bill, April 18,1864 (Globe, pago 
1697), there were three yea-and-nay votes, namely: Mr. Rol- 
lins’s motion to lay Mr. Brooks’s motion on the table to recon- 
sider the vote by which the national-currency or national-bank 
bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 75 Re- 
publicans yoted for the motion and 57 Democrats inst it; 
on Mr. Holman’s motion to lay the national-bank bill on the 
table, 56 Democrats voted for the motion and 75 Republicans 
against it; on passage of the national-bank or currency bill, 77 
Republicans voted for the bill and 63 Democrats against it. 

May 24, 1864 (Globe, e 2448), on Mr. Holman’s motion to 
table objectionable amendments to the bank bill, 56 Democrats 
voted for the motion and 78 Republicans against it. The various 
amendments to the bill were voted on in the Senate April 28, 1864 
(Globe, pages 1957 and 1959), May 5 (page 2123), May 6 (pages 
2142, 2143, and 2145), May 9 (pages 2174, 2180, and 2183), an y 
10 (pages 2200, 2202, 2203, 2204, 2205, and 2206), and the bill was 
passed on May 10 (page 2207). In nearly all the numerous votes 
the Democrats voted almost solidly against the establishment of 
the system, and the Republicans almost solidly in favor of the 
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The bill was approved June 3, 1864. (See Statutes at Large, 
volume 13, pages 99 to 118.) It will therefore be seen that the ob- 
jectionable national-bank law was solidly and untiringly opposed 


om first to last by the Democrats in Congress, and was passed 
by the votes, speeches, and efforts of the Republicans, 
REPUBLICANS LEGISLATE FOR THE BONDHOLDER AND AGAINST THE PROPLE. 

On February 28, 1865, the House passed the bill to m ways 
and means for the support of the Government. The vii 
that all bonds or other obligations issued under this act should be 
exempt from taxation by or under State or municipal authority. 
The vote was taken viva voce, and Mr. H moved to reconsider 
and to lay the motion on the table; 85 Republicans voting affirm- 
atively and 43 Democrats in the negative. 

The original contract was to pay the principal of the United 
States bonds in currency, and the obligation to so pay them was 
recited upon the face of every bond. 

In March, 1809, a Congress y composed and under the 
entire control of bank officers and bondholders enacted a law that 
these bonds should be paid in coin, and thus embezzled $1,000,- 
000,000 of the hard earnings of an honest le. Every Democrat 
but 1 voted against this iniquity, and the ne de pa but 12 
voted for it. In the Senate 42 blicans voted for it and nearly 
every Democratic Senator inst it. 

The bill declaring that currency bonds should be paid in coin 
was voted on in the Senate March 11 (see pages 46, 53, and 56 of 
the Globe), and on March 15, 1859 (page 70). 

In the House it was voted upon on ch 12, 1869 (pages 60-61). 

In March, 1869, a resolution was offered to lighten the burdens 
of the people by placing a tax on bonds, and exempting such 
necessaries as salt, tea, coffee, sugar, matches, and tobacco. The 
Democrats voted solid for and the Radicals solid against it. 

In 1870 a cssc. law was passed by which $500,000,000 was 


taken from the e and gm to the dholders. The Demo- 
crats in both the House Senate voted solid against it, and all 
but 2 Republicans for it. 


The funding bill of July, 1870, was voted for, pages 5026, 5059, 
5064, and 5070. 

The Senate bill was voted upon, page 5467, and was finally passed 
on July 13, 1870 (page 5523). 

In July, 1870, Congress passed the Sherman bill to increase the 
national-bank circulation $54,000,000. All but 4 Democrats voted 
against the bill, and it was passed by the almost solid vote of the 
Republicans. 


REPUBLICANS ADVOCATE CURRENCY CONTRACTION AND OPPOSE SILVER 


COINAGE. 

On June 14, 1870 (Globe, page 4434), Mr. Randall’s bill to sub- 
stitute $300,000,000 United States currencyfor national-bank notes 
was defeated; all the Republicans but 10 voted against it, and 
every Democrat but 6 for it. The failure of this measure has 
already cost us $360,000,000. 

Soon after, Mr. Morgan’s bill (Globe, page 4435), which sought 
the same relief but extended the substitution to $400,000,000, was 
defeated by 116 Radicals, while it was supported by the almost 
‘solid vote of the Democracy. 

On June 15, 1870 (Globe, page 4471), Mr. Ingersoll moved to 
authorize additional legal-tender notes; 35 Democrats voted for it 
and 88 Republicans against it. . ; 

In 1872 a resolution was introduced indorsing and approvin 
ihe ruinous Radical financial policy. Every Democrat vo 
against and every Republican for the resolution. 

The bondholders and bankers. not satisfied with making $1,000,- 
000,000 by the law of March, 1869, which made the bonds payable 
in coin, now finding an increase in the production of silver, in 
1873 demonetized that metal, and thus required the taxed people 
to pay them gold for their untaxed bonds. 

law of necessity increased the purchasing power of gold, 
which still further added to the wealth of the rich and to the dis- 
tress of the mass of the people; This bill was rushed through 
under a suspension of the rules by a strict party vote. 

In 1875, by the same rule, the resumption act. that great 
ota it destroyers,” was passed by Republican dishonesty. In 

the House every Democrat voted i it, and nine-tenths of 
the Republicans sustained and voted for this law, which has al- 
ready caused so much bankruptcy, ruin, and distress. 


STRUGGLES OF DEMOCRATS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


The beginning of the year 1876 found the Forty-fourth Congress 
in. working a and determined to do something for our op- 
pressed e. 

This "a us first Democratic House of Representatives which 
had been elected since 1860. The resumption act was bankrupt- 

and destroying the people. This Democratic House passed 
a law ing the ‘resumption act,” although resisted in every 
possible way by the ublicans. 

On 5 4 5, 1876 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 5232), Mr. 
Cox’s bill to repeal this act was voted upon; 96 — voted 
for it and 59 Republicans against it. 


On December 13, 1876 (RECORD, page 172), the House voted 
upon a bill for the free coinage of silver; 124 Democrats voted for 
it and 36 Republicans against it. 

On November 5, 1877 (RECORD, page 241), another bill for the 
free coi of silver was brought before the House; 97 Demo- 
crats voted for the bill and 24 Republicans against it. 

On November 23, 1877 (RECORD, page 632), another bill was 
considered and voted upon to repeal the resumption act; 109 
Democrats voted for the measure and 92 Republicans against it. 

On February 28,1878 (RECORD, page 1420), the House passed 
the silver bill over the President's veto; 122 Democrats voted for 
it and 52 Republicans inst it. 

On May 31, 1878, the bill was considered and passed to forbid 
any further retirement of legal-tender notes; 106 Democrats voted 
for it and 28 Republicans against it. 

June 6, 1878 (RECORD, 4204), upon Mr. Tucker's amend- 
ment to reduce taxes, in the interest of the people. 133 Democrats 
voted for the amendment and 101 Republicans against it. 

On Jan 15, 1879 (RECORD, page 473) Mr. Fernando Wood 
reported a bill to make United States notes receivable for duties 
on imports. This was a measure in the interest of the people and 
against banks and monopolies. The bill passed the House, 108 
Democrats voting for it and 31 ublicans against it. 

its passage, Mr. sought to amend so that the 
bill should only hold g 80 long as said notes shall be exchan 
able at with coin.” Garfield’s amendment was voted for oy 
67 Republicans, and was voted against by 94 Democrats, and was 
defeated. On April 5, 1880 (RECORD, pages 27, 42), a resolution 
was voted upon: 


That — 5 9 oL s refunded * ie 
wer o ment at any time, and min: operated a 


Seventy-three Democrats voted for the resolution and 90 Repub- 
licans against it. 

On February 17, 1882 (RECORD, page 1246), a vote favor- 
able to Republicans and against Democrats and tie prin- 
ciples, 5 Greenbackers voted with 120 Republicans against 95 
Democrats. 

REPUBLICANS AND GREENBACKERS EXTEND CHARTERS OF NATIONAL BANKS. 

On April 3, 1882 . 2536), the bill was voted upon 
to extend the charter of al ; 103 Republicans voted 
for it, and not a single Republican voted inst it. The bill 

by 69 Democrats. On May 18 (RECORD, page 4076), 
Mr. Bland moved to amend the bill to extend charters of na- 
tional banks by tibia for the retirement of national-bank 
currency and substituting United States Treasury notes. This 
would have saved the people $20,000,000:3 year. Sixty-five Demo- 
crats voted for this just and proper bill, while it was opposed by 
114 Republicans and 5 Greenbackers, and every one of these 5 
Greenbackers was elected by pledging extreme and unrelenting 


hostility to national 

It is astounding to the last that these Greenbackers 
elected to the F th and Forty-seventh Congresses so utterly 
violated their pl to their people and voted with the Repub- 
lican enemies of the poopie and against such beneficent Demo- 
cratic measures. It tends to show that these Greenbackers were 
controlled by Republican leaders and. voted with the Republicans 
when required to do so by the leaders of that party. 

On the same day Mr. Randall and Mr. CULBERSON moved to 
amend the bill by provisions which restricted the contraction of 
the currency; 76 Democrats voted for the amendment, while 105 
Republicans voted solid inst it. 

On May 19, 1882 (RECORD, page 4121), Mr. JONES of Arkansas 
made another motion to prevent the contraction of the currency; 
76. Democrats voted for the measure and 94 Republicans vote 
solid against it. 

The same day a bill was voted upon in the Senate to extend 
national-bank charters; 26 Republicans voted for it and 12 Demo- 


crats against it. 
On June 21, 1882 (RECORD, 5177), Senator Beck's measure 
against national banks was voted on in the Senate; 20 Democrats 


voted for it and 29 Republicans against it. In the House, upon 
the final ge of the bill which extended national-bank char- 
ters, ie publicans voted for the bill, while 57 Democrats voted 

While the bill was before the Senate, Senator Beck offered an 
amendment which was in the line of free coinage of silver and 
expansion of the eurrency; 20 Democrats voted for Senator Beck's 
amendment, while 26 Low earum voted. against the amendment 
and not a single one for it. 

On June 22 (RECORD, page 5224) the bill to extend the char- 
ters of the national banks the Senate; 26 Republicans 
voted for the bill and 12 Democrats and 1 Republican against it. 

On July 10,1882 (RECORD, page 5852) the conference report ex- 
tending the charters of national banks was voted upon in the 
House; 99 Republicans voted for it and 69 Democrats against it. 

On June 27, 1882, upon passage of the internal-revenue bill, tho 
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Republicans and 1 Greenbacker voted for it, the Democrats voted 
against it, and 7 Greenbackers refrained from voting. (RECORD, 


6422. 
Sait 15, 1884, the Morrison tariff bill was voted on in the 
House; 151 Democrats voted for it and 124 Republicans against it. 
On June 17, 1886 (RECORD, page 5830), the Morrison tariff bill 
was voted upon in the House; 195 Democrats voted for it and 121 
3 against it. i 
July 21, 1888 (RECORD, page 6660), a vote was had in the 
House on the Mills tariff bill; 161 Democrats voted for it and 146 
Republicans against it. 
On January 22, 1889, a vote was had in the Senate on the Repub- 
lican substitute for the Mills tariff bill; 32 Republicans voted for 
it and 80 Democrats against it. 


DEMOCRATS VOTE FOR FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 


On April 8, 1886 (RECORD, page 3300), a bill was voted upon in 
the House for the free coinage of silver; 96 Democrats voted for 
the bill in the interests of the people and 93 Republicans voted 
TCC » 

ent was of- 


On the same day ( ORD, e 3300) an amen 
fered to suspend the coinage of silver; 51 Republicans voted for 
this and 130 Democrats against it. 


On June 7, 1890 (RECORD, page 5813) a motion was made to 
recommit the bullion bill and report back a bill for the free coin- 
age of silver; 101 Democrats voted for the motion and 27 Repub- 
licans against it. 

On the same day (RECORD, page 5814) the bullion bill passed 
the House; 134 Republicans voted for it and 112 Democrats against 
it. Mr. Featherstone, a Farmers’ Alliance man from Arkansas, 
voted with the 134 Republicans in favor of this bill, in favor of 
banks and 5 and against the pecple. 

On June 25, 1 (RECORD, page 6510), Mr. Bland offered an 
amendment in favor of coi of silver; 112 Democrats 
voted for it and 130 Republicans it. 

On July 12, 1890 (RECORD, page 7218), the conference report on 
the bullion bill was voted upon in the House; 121 Republicans 
voted for it and 90 Democrats i it. Mr. Featherstone, a 
Farmers’ Alliance man, voted with the 121 Republicans against 
the 90 Democrats. 

It will be seen that this Farmers’ Alliance man was so anxious 
to aid the Republicans in their vicious legislation, that he even 
voted with them for the pernicious Sherman bullion law which 
stopped the coinage of silver. 

On July 12, 1890 (RECORD, page 7188), the conference report on 
the bullion bill was voted upon in the Senate; 39 Republicans 
voted for the bill and 26 Democrats inst it. 

On May 21, 1890 (RECORD, page 5112), a vote was had on the 
passage of the McKinley tariff bill in the House; 164 Republicans 
voted for it and 142 Democrats i it. On September 10, 1890 

RECORD, page 9943), the McKi T bill passed the Senate; 
Republicans voted for it and 29 Democrats against it. On Sep- 
tember 27,1890 (RECORD, page 10641), the vote was had in the 
House on the conference report on the McKinley tariff bill; 151 
Republicans voted for it and 80 Democrats against it. 

n September 30, 1890 (RECORD, page 10740) a vote was had in 
the Senate on the conference on the ey tariff bill; 
33 Republicans voted for it and 27 Democrats against it. On July 
1, 1892 (RECORD, page 5719), a bill for the free coinage of silver 
oe Senate; 19 Democrats voted for it and 18 Republicans 

inst it. 

n October 28, 1893 (RECORD, page 2920), the Senate voted upon 
the amendment to require the coinage of not less than 2,000,000 
ounces of silver month. Twenty-three Democrats, includin 
Mr. ALLEN of Nebraska and Mr. KYLE of South Dakota, vote 
for it and 20 Republicans against it. 


On October 30, CCC 


the House bill for uncondi repeal of the 
in the Sherman Act; 24 Republicans voted for 


hasing clause 
e bill and in favor 


of money contraction and 21 Democrats voted: against the bill | 


and in favor of an increase of circulation. 


On Febru 1, 1894 (RECORD, page 2041), on the pus ofthe 
Wilson tariff inthe House, which 55 e tariff 
on clothing and other articles used by the laboring people and 
taxed the incomes of le of wealth, 196 Democrats voted for 
the bill and 122 Republicans against it. 

April 12 and 13, 1894 (RECORD; pages 4597, 4603), Senator PEFFER, 
Populist, argned in behalf of taxing the e to pay a bounty of 


MEA $14,000,000 a year to sugar raisers. June 18, page 7048, he 
said: 

Let the National take of this subject; let it take 
sion of all the coal and all the coal P 
be given to the people freely. 


As most all farmers burn wood, this plan would tax them some 
800,000,000 a year to donate coal to persons who are not farmers. 

June 18, pages 7667, 7668, and again June 20, page 7752, he advo- 
cated a tax on salt equal to 50 per cent. 


In order to show at a glance that Democrats have voted upon 
allfinancial measures in the interests of the people, I have pre- 
pared four tables showing how Democrats and Republicans have 


voted on these questions sarge e last thirty years. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that Democrats who examine these 
tables will hesitate a long time before deserting a party which has 
always been true to the best interests of the people and which 
through years of oppression voted in a solid phalanx against the 
enactment of the oppressive laws which have created the great 
moneyed monopolies and gone so far toward dividing our country 
intotwo great a few millionaires on one side and the strug- 


gling mass of the people on the other. 
T 1.—Votes in the Hi tative R. ii 
‘ABLE 5 " douse af Representa: . 


of banks and monopolies and against the people. 


people 
tmo- 


. 


for the 


and 


Vote on previous question to charter national 
Mone ordering national bank bill to third read- 
On final passage of bill chartering national 
On amendment favorable to national banks..... 
1864 | On Felton's amendment to greatly relieve na- 


tional banks from taxation. 
98 to prevent issues of bills by State 


2 B sa agga B 88 8 8 3 


The national-bank bill was passed 
Adoption of conference report uet 
Motion to suspend the coinage of silver......... 
Vote on passage of McKinley tariff bill in the 

0 


House. 

Bullion bill as it passed the House 

On conference report on bullion bill......... me 

Vote on the conference report on the McKin- 
ley tariff bill in the House. j 

. Burrows's motion to lay the bill for freo 

coinage on the table. 

On Mr. Johnson's motion to reconsider the 
above vote. 

2 — to recommit bill for coining the silver in 


e : 
Vote on Mr. Teed’s substitute to issue bonds. 
Vote on bill to issue bonds 


SSS a8 


— 


y 21, 
June 7,1890 
July 12,1890 
Sept.27, 1800 
Mar. 24,1892 


we 
2 2 


gts g 8 8 EE 


* Solid. tFeatherstone, Farmers’ Alliance, voted with Republicans. 


TABLE 2. Fotes in the Senate upon Republican financial measures in the interest 
of banks and monopoly and against the people. 


Date. Character of measure. 


Feb. 13,1863 
3,1804 perp: tional banks 
Bill pro that greenback bonds shall be 
paid in go. 
for the resumption of specie payment...... 
Mr. Allison's —.— to refer and defeat Vost'a 
motion for free silver coinage. 
Senator Brown’s resolution favor- 


Jan, 14,1875 
June 27,1879 


Mar. 17,1882 


J 1882 
Jan. 221689 


July 12,1890 
Sept. 1,1890 


2 — 


On conference report on bullion bill 
Mr. Aldrich’s motion toincrease duty on wools, 


etc. 
Mr. Aldrich moved to increase duty on woole 
cioths, etc. z E 


B US 88 8 SB ESN 
H EB SS 8 BE Sen 
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Mr. Aldrich's motion to tax farmers on their 
tobacco. 


leaf 

Mr. eter 3o mere tariff tax on sugar in 
interest of sugar trus 

Mr. Aldrich, to pe andy of 2 cents to pro- 
ducers of maple s ngar 

S Apre d the McKinley bill to be read the 


Vote in the Senate on the McKinley tariff bill. 
Vote on passage of McKinley tiic 


Sept. 10, 1890 
Sept. 30, 1890 


TABLE 3.—Votes in the House of Representatives 1 


Democratic measures 
against banks and monopolies and in the in le. 


est of the peop! 


Feb. 20,1863 
Apr. 18, 1864 


May 24,1864 
June 28, 1864 
Mar. 29, 1869 


On motion to lay national-bank bill on table 

On Holman's motion to lay national-bank or 
currency bill on the table. 

On Holman's motion to table objectionable 
amendments to bank bill. 

Mr. e a ray "s amendment permitting taxation 


NA Morgan's bill taxing bonds, and exempt- 
— ee tax salt, tea, coffee, sugar, matches, 


to 

Mr. McNeely roposed to substitute green- 

backs for nat: rm bank currency. 

Mr. McNeely p: that the national debt 
should be Todi n strict compliance with the 
contract, and that bonds payable in green- 
backs should not be paid in gold. 

To place tax of 10 per cent LA incomes from 


bonds. 
To quae tax of 5 per cent on incomes from 
Ipod 101 to substitute $300,000,000 
M2. M Morgan extended the 


ie extent of $400,000, 
Sa prr moved to authorize the he addi- 


Jan, 17,1870 
Jan. 51,1870 


58 88 8 ES 


June 1. 1870 


d co: 
Vote to refer and defeat Red that m 
a 


S & N 8 8 


ES g 


tariff should bap so reformed as to be 


al the resumption act. 

peed on bill to allow a bee of customs du- 
ties in legal-tender no’ 

Jan. 20,1878 | Vote to pay bonds in silver 

Mar 


Nov. 
Jan. 21,1878 


. 28,1878 | Silver bill over the President's veto. 

„ 5,1878 | Vote for free coinage of silver 

Mar. 25,1878 | Vote on motion to Dea for five years pay- 
ments for sinking fu 

May 31,1878 Te RN further Tetirement of legal-tender 

June 0,1878 


Tucker's verte to reduce taxes in the 
June 19, 1878 


interest of the 
Vote to ctae Cited States currency for 
national-bank notes. 


Vote — silver and against national banks 
fa — 4 e 8 notes receivable for duties 


Jan. 15,1879 
Apr. 19,1879 
May 24,1879 


Apr. 5,1880 


d impo 
Vote eiae legal-tender power of silver... 
ere page m yote for free coinage 


That 1 abe in bonds which were re- 
deemable should not be funded beyond the 
power of the Government to call in such ob- 

gations, and that the mints should coin 
standard silver dollars to their full ca ity. 

Ona iei ee cima d bill which sought to destroy 

system.* 

On motion of Randall, Holman, and Bland to 
restrict national banks. 

On Randall's and Culberson’s motion in inter- 
est of people, against national banks. 

Mr. Jones's motion torestrict national banks 

of rin gl s amendment to abolish excessive 


es. 
Vote on Morrison tariff billin the House 
Apr. 8,1886 | Bill for free coinage of silxer 
Vote on Morrison tariff bill in the House 


Vote on Mills's tariff bill in the House 


2 g2 fan g B B SdEE sexes 


Jan. 17,1881 
May 18,1882 
May 18,1882 


May 19, t 
June 27, 1882 


t 
i 
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Votes in the House of Representatives upon Democratic measures, etc.—Cont'd. 


op- 


mon 
d for the 


oy an 
eople. 


June 7,1890 | Motion to recommit bullion bill and report 
back free-coin: 


Mr. Bland's unen 2wpt in favor of free coin- 
yolo of silver. 


pre silver. 

On vote to make bagging, machinery, and cot- 
ton ties and cotton gins free. 

On vote to make binding twine for farmers 


On vole to reduce tax on tin-plate, in the inter- 
Meus resolution to consider Senate bill for free 


of silver. 
Vote for free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 
Vote to coin 2,000,000 ounces of silver per 
month at 16 to 1. 
ro to repeal purchasing clause of Sherman 


Vote on Wilson bill to reduce tariff taxes on 
wos ose, etc, and impose a tax on 

Vote to coin coin the silver in the Treasury. 

Vote upon passage of the bill 

Vote to pass silver bill over veto 


Apr. 9,1892 
May 2,1892 
July 8,1892 
July 13,1892 


* This bill was vetoed by President Ha; 

t Eight Greenbackers voted nm the 
Five Greenbackers voted with the pi ater eg 
This vote not regarded as partisan or political. 


TABLE4.— Votes in the Senate u Demoeratic financial measures inst banks 
and monopolies and in the ital of the people. T 


May 10,1864 | Powell's measure to repeal national-bank law.. 
Senator Bayard's measure to tax bonds 
Bland act for coi 


Bland act over 


of silver 


steel and iron to 35 per cent. 
Vote to reduce tax on wire for fences.......... 
E Vest's motion to reduce tariff on wire for 


ences. 

McPherson's moon 1 to reduce tariff on wire 
not less than 10 wire gau. 

McPherson's motion to 
or steel wire of certain classes 


* 
25 per cent. 
canes We to reduce tax on trace chains 18 
and other 
McPherson's motion to reduce tax on cheap ?4 
knives, razors, etc. 
Vest's motion to reduce tax on files and other 19 
8 on iron or steel sheets, plates, 19 
wares, 
To rednos tax on cut ees 18 
To reduce tax on 83 spikas, ote all iron 20 
and steel nails. 
19 
15 
17 
20 
21 
15 
1 
16 
18 
16 
19 
19 
To MEME collars and cuffs. . 17 


rose nage tax on women'sand children's dress 


To io ed tax on eee 

eee eee ed 
To make bagging of cotton free 
5, 1800 To reduce tax ax upon men’s gloves 
ae ee on fashion plates engraved on 


TO s cos ME taxon bagging of jute, manila, sisal, 
or other fiber, except ae or flax. 
To reduce tax on bur 1s ant 
To make lumber, saw 
Vest's motion to put salt on the free list 
To reduce tariff on all imports pr vehe for 
Er n pronac all articles in United Sta! 
cles 88 for the con- 
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io — 2 
$58 323 
288 88 
8 8 
SES 3 E E 
Date. Character of measure. 522282 
8 5 8 ,.56 
88128 
FERRER 
Sept. 9, 1890 | To strike out bounty on sugar 23 954 
si iion That McKinley tarif tax shall not affect 28 31 
bonded goods for one year. 
Doi 'To admit goods free from nations which admit 26 88 
our farm and other products free. 
Boi. To levy a tax of 3 per cent upon dividends, in- 24 80 
cluding interest on bonds of corporations. 
Do X ous Mr. Butler moved to make begging, eto, freo E p^! 29 
Doss. To prohibit any tax duty ex g 100 per 25 33 
cent. 
July 1,1892 | On passage of bill for free coi of silver.... 19 18 
Oct. 28,1893 | On vote to require the coinage of not less than 23 20 
2.000,000 ounces of silver per month. 
Oct. 30,1893 | On vote for unconditional repeal of purchasing 2 24 
clause in Sherman act.* 


* This vote was not regarded as partisan or political. 


Iwill now make some reference to the political o: izations 
called the Greenback eon Populist party, or Third Party. 

The elections of 1874 and 1876 were very favorable to the Demo- 
crats, and the Republican party clearly saw that unless the Democ- 
racy could be divided the Republicans would be overwhelmi giy 
defeated. The Greenback party sirang Inin existence, and elec 
some dozen Greenback members to the Forty-sixth and Forty- 
seventh Congresses. In some cases it was contended that these 
Greenback members were aided in their elections by money fur- 
nished by the Republican executive committee. By artful and 
deceptive promises many men who had been good Democrats were 
deceived and enticed into casting their votes for Greenback candi- 
dates, thus detracting from the power and strength of the Demo- 
cratic party. 3 
Many of the Greenback candidates in part won their elections 
by denouncing Democrats whom they were trying to defeat as not 
sufficiently Democratic, but after securing their elections they 
voted in Congress with the Republicans and against the Demo- 
crats upon many matters of vital importance to the interests of 
the people. 

GREENBACKERS VOTE AGAINST THE PEOPLE. 

Most of these votes against the people and in favor of monopoly 
were viva voce, or upon division, or upon votes by tellers, of which, 
of course, there is no record; and sometimes, when the yeas and 
nays were demanded, they voted with the Republicans, but fre- 

vently, when votes were taken by yeas and nays, they refrained 

rom voting. But notwithstanding this, a glance at the Journal 
and the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shows that the Greenbackers 
were often recorded as opposed to Democratic measures and to 
measures which they had promised their constituents to support. 
To illustrate: 

On April 5, 1879 (RECORD, 257), a Greenbacker, who was 
elected protesting that he was a better Democrat than his oppo- 
nent, moved to strike out the sixth section of the Army bill, viz, 
that part of the bill which prohibited the use of soldiers and mar- 
shals at the polls. The same Greenbacker on June 26, 1879 (REC- 
ORD, e 2365), sought by amendment to defeat the bill which 
requis nonpartisan jurors in Federal courts. He also made a 

h for the amendment, which is on page 2365, Forty-sixth 


On June 10, 1879 (RECORD, page 1908), on the vote in the House 
to prevent mars and soldiers from controlling elections in the 
South, when the ne and nays werecalled 102 Democrats voted for 
the bill, 84 Republicans against it, and 13 Greenbackers refrained 
from voting. 

The Greenbackers therefore showed they were clearly in favor 
of having elections controlled by soldiers and marshals. 

On another vote on the same bill 13 Greenbackers refrained 
from voting upon the call of the yeas and nays. 

On June 27, 1879 (RECORD, page 2397), the House voted upon 
a bill which prohibited the use of s and soldiers at the 
polls; 18 Greenbackers refrained from voting. 

June 80, 1879 (RECORD, page 2443), the bill was vetoed, and the 
same day it was voted upon in the House; 14 Greenbackers re- 
frained from voting. 

In December a bill was voted upon to prevent officers of the 
Government from intermeddling in elections by threats or men- 
aces, or contributions of money, or the use of official patronage. 
The Republicans voted against this, and when the yeas and nays 
were ordered 18 Greenbackers refrained from voting. 

On January 12, 1880 (RECORD, page 289), 4 Greenbackers voted 
with 99 Republicans against free trade on salt, and 6 Greenback- 
ers refused to vote, and thus aided the Republicans in defeating 


this effort of the Democrats to 


ive the people free salt; and on 
March 8, 1880, upon the same subject, 7 Greenbackers voted with 
97 Republicans. 

March 8,1880 (RECORD, page 1385), on Mr. Samford's bill to 


reduce the tariff on articles used by the poor 50 per cent, 8 Green- 
backers voted with 102 ublicans against the measure. 

March 23, 1880, on Mr. Townshend's bill to put salt and many 
other articles on the free list, 5 Greenbackers voted with 100 Re- 
pouscene On a second vote regarding the subject, 8 Green- 

ckers voted with 108 Republicans, and on a third vote on this 
subject 7 Greenbackers voted with 105 Republicans. 

In the Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh Congresses there was & 
great struggle on the part of the Republicans to obtain an unfair 
apportionment of representation in Congress, which was unduly 
favorable to Republicans and did great injustice to Democrats. 

March 8, 1881 (RECORD, page 2434), on this question 6 Green- 
yit voted with the 110 Republicans on the bill favorable to 

ublicans. 


the same day, on another vote favorable to ng dope 11 
Greenbackers voted with 116 Republicans, and on the of 
the bill, which was favorable to Republicans, 19 Greenbackers 


voted with 114 Republicans, and on the p. e of the bill in the 

Forty-seventh Con 6 Greenbackers voted with 196 Repub- 

licans. On Mr. tzhoover's amendment, which was favorable 

5 Democrats, 3 Greenbackers voted against it with 129 Repub- 
cans, 

June 27, 1882 (RECORD, page 5415), on Mr. Springer’s amend- 
ment to repeal all internal-revenue taxes except taxes on whisky, 
Democrats all voted for it, Republicans all against it, and the 
Greenbackers refrained from voting. 

March, 1882, upon the vote to increase the powers and privi- 
leges of national — which was favorable to monopoly, 2 Green- 
backers voted with 99 Republicans, and against the people. 

On motion to reconsider the vote, 4 Greenbackers voted with 
105 Republicans. 

On Bayne's amendment in favor of monopoly, 7 Greenbackers 
voted with 95 Republicans. 

On Buckner’s amendment favorable to the people, 8 Green- 
backers joined 105 Republicans in voting against the people. 

February 17, 1882 eee page 1251), on Mr. Colerick’s amend- 
ment favorable to Democrats, 6 Greenbackers voted against it 
with 128 Republicans, On Mr, Colerick’s motion to reconsider, 4 
Greenbackers voted with 124 Republicans. 


GREENBACKERS VOTE IN FAVOR OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


In 1881 Mr. Wood reported a bill to refund the debt in 3 
cent bonds, payable at the pleasure of the United States after ive 
years and payable in ten years. The bill also authorized the issu- 
ance of ,000,000 of small certificates to be used as currency, 
which issues could be redeemed after one year. The bill also pro- 
vided that these bonds and certificates should be used for the re- 
demption of bonds bearing a higher rate of interest, and that after 
May 1, 1881, these bonds alone should be received from national 
banks as security for circulation. This would have made 3 per 
cent bonds sell for at least 115. On this measure, which was very 
favorable to the people and against the banks, the Greenbackers 
arrayed themselves side by side with the Republicans in favor of 
banks and against the people. 

On January 19, 1881 1 page 783), the vote was taken 
upon the p e the bill; 8 Greenbackers together with 109 Re- 
publicans voted against the bill and 125 Democrats for it. Upon 
another vote 10 Greenbackers voted against it together with 104 
Republicans. Upon the return of the bill from the Senate 7 
Greenbackers voted against it together with 86 Republicans. 

The Greenbackers who voted against this bill were De La Ma- 
tyr, Ford, Forsythe, Gillette, Jones, Lowe, Murch, Weaver, 
Wright, Yocum. 

To show that this bill was favorable to the people and against 
national banks, and that the Greenbackers voted against the bill 
with the full knowledge of this, I will read from a speech deliv- 
ered by General Weaver January 19, 1881 (RECORD, page 776). 
In speaking of this bill he says: 

First. By the law as it now stands national banks may use any and all 
kinds of Government bonds to secure their circulation. 

Second. They may deposit in pledge bonds upon which all interest has 


Third. These banks may, whenever and as often as they see proper, retire 


and in n — their 3 by 5 money with the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Now, all three of these eges are taken 
by the provisions of this bill. x . 


It showed that President Hayes fully understood the bill was 
against national banks when he vetoed it on March 3, 1881. 
(RECORD, page 2433.) The veto message says: 
uii ve See Ss UU terrane ap nietos otto d 
destruction of the 


my judgment, seriously impair the value and tend to the 
ystem has now been in — almost t ty = Cay eee 
[5 ow operation wen o safer or 
beneficial banking system was ever established. 8 
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Now,the bil passed the House by only 10 majority, and the 


Democrats saw clearly they could not pae the bill oyer the 
President’s veto by a two-thirds vote. erefore, Mr. Tucker 
(RECORD, 2434) moved that the veto i 
table, to be called up hereafter, and on this 5 Greenbackers voted 
with the Republicans and against about 125 Democrats, including 
such men as Carlisle, BLACKBURN, Blount, CULBERSON, Forney, 
Hatch, Hooker, Kenna, MCMILLIN, MILLS, Morrison, Reagan, 
, and Stevenson. It seemed to see Green- 
backers, who were elected on a pledge to oppose national banks, 
vote against this measure. 
GREENBACKERS AID REPUBLICANS TO VIOLATE THE CONSTITUTION. 

March 29, 1882, on the vote to violate the Constitution and de- 
stroy time-honored rules of the House of Representatives and 
give unbridled authority to the Republicans, all the Greenbackers 
present voted with 144 ublicans. 

"This vote is recorded in the RECORD, 4929. Had these 
Greenbackers refrained from voting, the 
have been able to commit this outrage 

In their efforts to prevent this ou 
every effort possible, and they would have succeeded had not the 
Greenbackers joined hands with the Republicans. 

On the morning of May 29, 1882, before the Republicans were 
able to reach the vote to which I have referred, the Democrats 
succeeded in forcing four yea-and-nay votes. The first is re- 
corded on page 4305 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and every 
Greenbacker present and voting is recorded as voting with the 


Republicans. 

e second is on page 4325, the third is on page 4327, and the 
fourth is on page 4328, and in each case the RECORD shows that 
every Green er present and voting cast his vote with the 

ublicans. 
n a vote in the House to seat a op dert ioi ie lace of a 
white Democrat, 5 Greenbackers voted with 120 Republicans. 

On vote to unseat a Democrat—Dibble—and seat Mackey, a Re- 
publican, 7 Greenbackers voted with 140 Republicans. 

On vote to unseat Tillman, a Democrat, and seat a negro— 
Smalls—4 Greenbackers voted with 140 Republicans. 

On vote on the previous question of unseating General Shelly, 
8 Democrat, 5 Greenbackers voted with 138 Republicans. 

On vote to unseat General Shelly, 5 Greenbackers voted with 
140 Republicans. 

The Greenbackers commenced their career of joining their 
votes to the votes of Republicans and against Democrats at the 
beginning of the Forty-sixth Congress. On March 19, 1879, page 
27 of the RECORD, and before that Congress had been in session 
two hours, Mr. FRYE, a Republican from Maine, made & motion 
to peus Mr. a leg 8 rug Sar mmm as & mem- 
ber, the purpose N e, to sea $ '8 opponent, 
who P Md extreme radical Republican. This was an asu to 
a sovereign State, the governor and secre of state of said 
Commonwealth having certified to the member's election. Eleven 
Greenbackers voted with 126 Republicans for this outrage, and 
140 Democrats voted inst it. Mr. Harris, a Democrat from 
Virginia, then moved t Mr. Hull be sworn in as a member. 
Mr. Garfield called for the yeas and nays, and 12 Greenbackers 
and 124 Republicans voted against it, and 140 Democrats voted 
for the motion, 

The 12 Greenbackers who voted against seating Mr. Hull were: 
Barlow, De La Martyr, Ford, Forsythe, Gillette, Jones, Kelley, 
Lowe, Murch, Daniel L. Russell, Weaver, and Yocum, This 
vote is recorded in the RECORD, March 19, 1879, page 28. 

The Greenbackers continued their support of the Republican 
party during their entire career of four pe the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and including the last nig t of the session, March 3, 
1882, when they repeatedly voted with Republicans to unseat Gov- 
ernor Richardson, of South Carolina, and seat a negro named Sam- 
uel Lee, said negro Lee having no claim to the seat whatever, even 
a Republican election committee having made a report that he was 
not elected. On this vote 4 Greenbackers voted with 119 Repub- 
licans to seat the negro and 114 Democrats against it. (RECORD, 

e 8752.) The Republicans, assisted more or less by the Green- 
peces continued their efforts to unseat Governor Richardson 
and seat the negro Samuel Lee. Several yea-and-nay votes were 
had. They are recorded in the RECORD, pages 8753, 8754, 8755, 
8759, 3760, 3764, 8772, second session Forty-seventh Congress. The 
Democrats broke a geoon twice during the contest, and on both 
occasions the Republicans demanded a call of the House. 

March 2, 1883, in the case of Sessinghaus vs. Frost, 7 Green- 
backers voted with 119 Republicans and against 110 Democrats to 
unseat a Democrat, R. Graham Frost, and seat a Republican, 
Sessinghaus. (See RECORD, page 3631.) 

GREENBACKERS VOTE WITH REPUBLICANS FOR HIGH-TARIFF TAX. 

But worse than all that, in the great struggle made by Demo- 
crats to defeat the iniquitous t act of March 3, 1883, many of 


the Greenbackers voted with the Republicans and against the 
p le. On the vote to establish the Tariff Commission, 6 Green- 

'kers voted with the117 Republicans and against 53 Democrats, 
and on the vote on the bill 4 Greenbackers voted with 136 Repub- 
licans against 112 Democrats. 

On vote to reduce the tariff tax the Greenbackers very generally 
voted with the Republicans inst the Democrats, and on vote to 
increase the tariff tax the Greenbackers again voted with the 
Republicans and inst the Democrats. 

une 6, 1882, on bill to more than double tariff tax upon woolen 
all the Greenbackers who voted cast their vote with the 
publicans for this iniquity. 

March 90, 1882, on Tariff Commission, 4 Greenbackers voted 
with 113 Republicans. On second vote, 6 Greenbackers voted 
with 124 Republicans. When the bill passed, 7 Greenbackers 
voted with 116 ublicans. 

On June 6, 1882, 5 Greenbackers voted with 99 Republicans 
against abolishing the tariff tax on trace chains. 

On December 16, 1881, on the election of officers of the House 
of Representatives, upon the vote whether the officers of the 
House should be Democratic or Republican, 8 Greenbackers 
voted with 147 Republicans for the Republican officers and 
against Democratic officers. 


DEMOCRATS SOLIDLY FOR—REPUBLICANS SOLIDLY AGAINST FARMERS. 


On April 7, 1882 (RECORD, 5 on a vote “ to place wool 
on the list and to reduce the duties on woolen goods,” such 
as are worn by farmers and boring people, 187 Democrats 
voted for it, and 57 Republicans an Populist [Mr. Otis of 
Kansas} inst it. 

On April 9, 1892 (RECORD, page 3141), u a vote to admit free 
of duty bagging for cotton, machinery for manufacturing bag- 
ging, n ties, cotton , and parts thereof, 159 Democrats 
voted for it, and 44 Republicans against it. 

On May 2, 1892 (RECORD, 8842), on a vote to put bindin; 
twine for farmers on the free list, 176 Democrats voted for it, an 
44 Leg hey a against it. 

On July 8, 1892 (RECORD, page 5908), on vote to reduce duty on 
tin plate and make it free after October 1, 1894, all for the benefit 
of farmers and laboring men, 199 Democrats voted for it, and 61 
5 against it. 

1 these measures were specially in favor of farmers. With 
one or two exceptions the Democrats voted solidly for these bills, 
and the Republicans voted solidly against them. 


POPULISTS AID REPUBLICANS TO DEFEAT FREE COINAGE OF SILVER IN 1802 


On March 24, 1892, the House voted upon a bill for free silver 
coinage. Upon Mr. Burrows's motion to lay the bill on the table 
the vote (RECORD 2544) was 148 yeas and 148 nays. The 
Speaker then added his name to the negative vote. Every Demo- 
crat south of the Ohio River except two voted in favor of silver. 

A gold-standard man moved to reconsider the above vote, which 
motion Mr. Bland moved to lay on the table. The motion was 
lost by one vote, page 2545. e motion was then voted on and 
was carried by two votes, 2540. 

Hon. Hosea H. Rockwell was the only man from New York or 
New England who voted with the Democrats for free silver. 

He been a brave soldier in a white regiment during the war 
and had been fairly elected to Congress, but notwithstan this, 
the Republicans and Populists combined to drive him from Con- 
gress and put in his place Henry F. Noyes, who was not elected 
and who was a colonel of a negro dc ves d the war, but 
was an extreme gold-standard Republican, After along struggle, 
they succeeded in getting a vote on this contest on April 22, s 

This was the supreme struggle for silver and for the le, and 
every member of 3 reali that a vote t Mr. 
Rockwell was a vote for the gold standard and against the people, 
and yet, with that knowledge, every People’s Party man in this 
supreme moment deserted their pretended principles and the peo- 
ple and voted with the Republicans against silver and in favor of 
a gold-standard Republican, 

he Populists or third-party men who thus voted against tho 
coinage of silver were Messrs. BAKER of Kansas, Clover, Davis 
Halvorson, Kex, Otis, Simpson, Watson, and Winn. They all 
voted with the gold-stan Republicans in the numerous votes, 
by viva voce, by division, and by tellers, and also in three te 
yea-and-nay votes, The first of these yea-and-nay votes is re- 
corded on 3539; the second on 3540, and the third on page 
8541 of the RECORD, all on April 22, 1892. Mr. McKeighan with- 


held his vote twice, but otherwise voted with the gold-standard 
men. 
POPULISTS VOTED AGAINST AND OPPOSED SILVER COINAGE IN 16%. 
On a vote for free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 
17 to 1 (RECORD, August 28, 1893, page 1004), Mr. Harris and Mr. 
3 Populists, voted against 88 Democrats and with 111 
cans against silver coinage at 17 to 1, and Mr. BAKER of 


Repub 
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Kansas, Mr. Boen, Mr. Cannon of California, Mr. Davis, Mr. 
Hudson, Mr. Kem, Mr. Pence, and Mr. Simpson sat in their seats 
and declined to vote. : 

On the vote for free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio 
of 18 to 1 (RECORD, ee 28, 1893, pages 1005 and 1006), Messrs. 
Harris, Kem, and McKeighan vo i 88 Democrats and 
with 110 Republicans against silver coinage, and Messrs. BAKER 
of Kansas, n, Davis, Hudson, Pence, and Simpson sat in their 
seats and declined to vote. 

On the vote for the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 19 to 1 
(RECORD, August 28, 1893, pages 1005 and 1006), the vote and 
action of the Populists, with the exception of Mr. Cannon of Cali- 
fornia, was the same as it was upon the vote for free coinage at 
the ratio of 17 to 1. 

On the vote for free and unlimited coinage of silver at 20 to 1 

RECORD, August 28, 1893, 1008) the vote and action of the 
opulists was the same as the vote for free and unlimited coinage 
of siverat 18 to 1. 

On a vote for the coinage of silver at 16 to 1, under the Bland- 
Allison Act, Mr. NEWLANDS declined to vote. (RECORD, August 
28, 1893, page 1007.) 

POPULISTS AIDED REPUBLICANS UNDER MR. REED IN OPPOSING REDUCTION 
OF TARIFF TAXATION. 

On a vote January 5, 1894 (RECORD, page 537), for taking up a 
bill for reducing tariff taxation and lightening the burdens upon 
the people, Messrs. BAKER of Kansas, Boen, Davis, Harris, Hudson, 
Kem, NEWLANDS, Pence, and Simpson, Fomine or Third Party 
men, joined the solid Republican under the leadership of the 
arch protectionists, Mr. REED and Mr. BOUTELLE, and refused to 
voteu the bill, and in this manner made 7 less than a quorum, 
and thus aided the Republican party in continuing oppressions 
upon the people. 

On another vote, January 5, 1894 (RECORD, page 538), the Popu- 
lists again, in the same way, joined and aided the Republicans in 
efforts to oppress the people. 

Again, on January 5, 1594 (RECORD, 538), on another vote, 
the Populists for the third time, in same way, joined and 
aided the Republicans in efforts to oppress the people. 

On another vote, the same day (RECORD, page 539), the Popu- 
lists, for a fourth time, in the same way, joined and aided the 
Republicans in efforts to oppress the e. 

ain, on January 6, 1894 (RECORD, page 544), on another vote, 
the Popalista, for a fifth time, in the same way, joined and aided 
the Republicans in efforts to oppress the people. 

The same day (RECORD, page 545), on another vote, the Popu- 
lists, for a sixth time, in the same way, joined and aided the 
Republicans in efforts to oppress the people. 

Again, on the same day (RECORD, 546), on another vote, 
the Populists, for the seventh time, in the same way, joined and 
aided the Republicans in efforts to oppress the people. 

On January 8, 1894 (RECORD, page 565), on another vote, the 
Populists, for an eighth time, in the same way, joined and aided 
the Republicans in efforts to oppress the people. The same day 
(RECORD, page 570) on Mr. REEpD’s motion to recommit, the Popu- 
lists, except Mr. Hudson, for a ninth time, in the say way, 
joined and aided the Republicans in efforts to oppress the people. 

e same day (RECORD, page 571), on the order for the consid- 
eration of the bill to reduce iff taxation and lighten the bur- 
dens upon the people, Messrs. BAKER of Kansas, Boen, Davis, 
Harris, Kem, NEWLANDS, Pence, and Simpson refused to vote, 
and thus joined the solid Republican under the leadership 


of Mr. REED and Mr. BOUTELLE, and thus sought to ent legis- 
Jation for reducing tariff taxation and lessening the ens upon 
the people. 

The RECORD shows that none of these tlemen were paired 


n any of these votes; and the RECORD shows that Mr. BAKER 
of Kansas, Mr. Boen, Mr. Davis, Mr. Hudson, Mr. Kem, Mr. 
Pence, and Mr. Simpson were present at other roll calls during 
days that these votes were had. 

SOUTHERN DEMOCRATS VOTED SOLIDLY FOR SILVER COINAGE. 

On March 1, 1894, the House voted on the bill to coin the silver 
bullion in the Treasury. Upon the vote to strike out the second 
section of the bill, so as only to permit the coin: of $55,156,681, 
33 ocrats voted against the amendment and 59 Republicans 

or it. 

Upon Mr. Bland’s substitute, 172, nearly all Democrats, voted 
for it, and only 94, mostl 5 i it, and only two 
members of Congress south of the banks of the Ohio voted againstit. 

On the vote to recommit, nearly all the Republicans and the 
Northeastern Democrats, in all 132 in number, voted to recom- 
mit the bill The vote against the recommittal was 168, including 
every Democrat but one from the South. 

Upon the passage of the bill 168 votes were cast in its favor, 
including every Democrat but one from the South. There were 
129 votes cast against it, including nearly every Republican. 


U 


the vote to pass the bill over the President's veto on April 
The vote 
Republican 


If the 000,000 that were found in the Treasury when Mr. Harrison came 
into the ential office had been judiciously used there would be no ne- 
cessity to-day for the levying of a tax upon sugar. 


POPULISTS VOTED WITH THE REPUBLICANS TO PREVENT AN INCREASE OF 
CURRENCY. 


On June 6, 1894, the Populists in a body joined the Republicans 
and voted against the Democrats on the measure to repeal the 10 
cent tax on State bank issues. There were 102 votes for the 
ill, all of them by Democrats and including every Democrat south 
of the Ohio River. The votes against the bill included every Re- 
publican and every Populist. 
I will now present a table showing the recorded vote on thirty- 
six measures introduced by Republicans, in which Greenback 
Populists, or Third Party men voted with Republicans in favor 


these measures, all of which were to benefit banks and monopoly, 
and against the interests of the people. I also present a table 
which shows the recorded vote upon thirty-seven measures intro- 


eere by Denon i scr pee mex pii ON or Third 
‘arty men voted with Repu ns and against these measures, in 
favor of banks and monopoly and against the people. 

In these tables I have included some yotes which are purely. 
political, in which Greenbackers, Populists, or Third men 
voted with Republicans to give increased strength to the Repub- 
lican party. 

Votes in the Hi resentatives upon Republican measures interests 
3 M E abbia against the aren of 3 


Date. 
Mar. 8, 1880 On referring a bill to reduee taxes toa 
committee to prevent its 'e. 
Mar. 23,1880| Vote to delay and defeat . Town- 
shend’s i 
free 

Doll On Gartield's motion to defeat Town- 
— —5 bill by referring it to com- 
mittee. 

Mar. 3,1881| On apportionment of representation 
at me which was favorable to Re- 
publicans. 

Do. On motion to fix re ntation at 
319, which was also favorable to Re- 
publicans. 

Do.......| On passage of the bill favorable to 

blicans. 
Feb. 17,1882 | Mr. Anderson moved to fix the House 
of Representatives at 325 members. 

DS On vote favorable to Republicans 
and against Democratic principles. 

Mar. 17,1882 | On Mr. ö favor- 
able to national banks and to Re- 
publicans. 
— On reconsidering the above vote 
Mar. 20,1882 | Mr. Kelley's motion to consider the 
Tariff Commission. 
Mar. 23,1882 | Mr. Kasson's amendment favorable 
to Chinese. 
May 6,1882 | Tariff Commission bill passed 
May 29,1882 | Page 4325 of the RECORD, Mr. Reed's |......... 
Do.......| Page 43:3 of RECORD, Mr. Reed's de- 
ti E 
Do....... > blicans 2 9 
un authority. 
May 29,1882 To seat a negro (Lynch) in place ofa 5 
white De t. 

DO. In unseating Dibble and seating T 
Mackey. 

2 W Tillman and seating a aa 4 

negro (Smalls). 

Do. -.| On 85 previous question of unseat 5 
May 29,1882 | On the vei to unseat Shelly. . OS 5 
Mar. 19, 1879 | On Frye's motion ull and in n 

favor of a Republican. 
Mar. 20,1882 Tariff Commission ...........] $ 
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of banks and monopolies, etc.—Continued. 


Date. Character of measure. 

June 27,1882 | On passage of internal- revenue bill.. 

July 3, 1882 Mr. Kelley's motion to increase tariff 
on knit goods from 35 per cent to 
100 per cent. 

July 26,1882 | Motion to recommit Mr. Tucker's bill 
in favor of free American ships. 

Mar. 2, 1883 | To unseat a Democrat (Frost) and 
seat a Republican. 

Mar. 3, 1883 | Vote on tariff bill 

2 On vote to seat a negro and unseat a 
Democrat. — 

Apr. 22,1892 | To unseata silver Democrat and seat 
a gold-standard Republican colonel 
of a negro regiment. 

6 MD IE NUS EE EUER E S RATES ERE 
T cone Motion having the same ultimate 
pu 5 

Jan. 8, 1894 | On . Reed’s motion to recommit 
t for consideration of tariff 

June 5, 1894 | Vote in Senate to continue the 
bounty on sugar for 11 years. 

TL eus Vote in Senate to retain graduated 
bounty on sugar for 11 years. 

June 20, 1894 


Vote in Senate on Peffer's amend- 
ment to tax salt. 


backersor Pop- 


Repub-| backers 


ulists in favor 
bank: d 


licans.| or Pop- 
ulists. 


* 
— 


o „ c3 0 


Votes in the House of Representatives u 
and monopo 


lies and in 


Democratic measures against banks 
interest of the people 


Mar. 19, 1879 
June 10, 1879 
June 27, 1879 
June 30, 1879 
Jan. 1880 

Á 1880 


Mar. 23,1880 


1881 


On Mr. edd 's motion to seat a 

ocrat. 

rohibit marshals and sol- 
diers at the polls. 

On another vote to prohibit marshals 
and soldiers at 3 

Vote on same bill after President's 


veto. 

Bill to make salt free of duty......... 

On motion on Mr. Samford's bill to 
reduce tariff 50 per cent on many 
articles used pr people, 
and to make ting paper, type, 
and materíal free. 

Mr. Nicholls's motion favorable to 
bil to place salt, printing type, 

rinting ‘paper, chemicals, and ma- 
Serials u in making paper upon 
the free list. 

Mr. Wood's bill to refund in 3 per cent 
bonds, redeemable at the pleasure 
of the United States after one year. 

When the same bill came back to the 
House. 

Funding debt and destruction of na- 
tional-bank system. 

On motion to elect Democratic officers 
of the House. » 
Mr. Bland's bil for substitutin 
United States currency for national- 

bank notes. 

Mr. Mills infavor of resolution that 
no more money shall collec 
than is necessary for the wants of 
the Government economically ad- 
ministered, and that the maximum 
revenue duty should be imposed on 
all luxuries. 

Mr. Buckner's amendment restrict- 
ing national banks and favoring 


the le. 

Mr. Beltzhoover'samendment topre- 
vent 1 

Mr. Colerica moved to fix the House 
of Representatives at 316, favora- 
ble to the Democrats. 

Mr. Colerick moved to reconsider.... 


On Mr. Blackburn's motion to delay 
8 


vote on rule, page 4305. 
On Mr. Kenna's motion, 
On bill toabolish duty on chains. 
On Springer's amendment to abol- 

ish excessive internal taxes. 
Helene eed eee 

0 u y ing people. 
On vote for free and unlimited coin- 

age of silver at 17 to 1. 

On vote for free and unlimited coin- 

age of silver at 18 to 1. 

On vote for free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver at 19 tol. 


Bs N S 


E 


ES 8 8 L E 


8 


E 
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monopolies, etc.—Continued. 


against 
banks 


On vote for free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver at 20 to 1. 
Jan. 5,1894 — to take up bill to reduce tax - 
ation. 


do 
June 6,1894 On vote to repeal 10 per cent tax on 


te issues. 
June 5,1894 | Vote in Senate to abolish bounty on 
sugar. 


*In votes thus marked a portion and sometimes all of the Populists and 
Republicans refused to vote; I therefore classify the Populists as joining the 
Republicans against the measures. 


DEMOCRATS THE ONLY TRUE FRIENDS OF THE PEOPLE. 


This record gives abundant proof that Populists, Greenbackers, 
or Third Party men, under whatever name they may appear, have 
repeatedly aided the Republicans in thwarting the efforts of Dem- 
ocrats to legislate in the interests of the people. It shows clear] 
they have aided the Republicans in tuating the national- 
bank system, 1n perpetuating the gold standard, in maintaining 
high tariffs, in force bills, and in controlling elections by soldiers 
and marshals, and other obnoxious and pernicious 2 b 
which the Republicans have added wealth to the rich and inc: 
the poverty and suffering of the great mass of the people; and the 
evidence is clear beyond question that the leaders of the Green- 
back, Populist, and other Third Party movements in the South 
seek and receive financial aid from the Republican party, and the 
proof is also abundant that their leaders promise in return to sup- 
port tariff and other legislation which they must know is destruc- 
Me Ae the farmers and other laboring people of the Southern 

Weall remember how Mr. HENDERSON, a Republican member 
of Congress from Iowa, showed that in 1880 General Weaver ran 
for President to aid General Garfield, or, as Mr. HENDERSON ex- 
pressed it, as the tail of the ublican kite. 

The proof is abundant that Chris of the ublican com- 
mittee, came to Alabama in 1892, and that the Weaver electors 
were pledged to vote for Harrison, T by so doing they 
could defeat the Democratic party and reelect Harrison President 
of the United States; and in 1894 the opponents of the Democratic 
m in Alabama secretly arranged with those high-tariff, force- 

ill Republicans, Senators Hoar and LopGE and other Repub- 
licans of the Senate and House by which, in return for money, 
the Populists or Jeffersonians of Alabama were in future to give 
their support to the Republican party. 

Senator Hoar, in speaking of Captain Kolb, says: 

We all believe that this movement is of the utmost importance; that it is 


the most promising fact that has taken place in the history of the South for 
many years. 


Senator Hoar also says: 

Thatif he succeeds the solid South is broken and that the success of the 
cause of protection is assured. 

Senator Hoar also says to his Republican associates: 

Ihave no doubt that the forces that he leads will be found acting with us 
in all great essentials in the future. 

The New York Sun says: 

The Home Market Club has sent out circulars marked “In confidence,” 
seeking to raise this money. 

The circular closes in these words: 


Prudence requires that strict privacy should be observed in raising the 
money. There is so much prejudice in the South that it might be fatal tothe 
cause to have it become known the Kolb receives any aid from New 

land. We pray you, therefore, to avoid seeing any but t men, and 
to impress upon them the importance of secrecy. 


This exposure is only corroborative of the evidence furnished 


by the records of Congress which I have given in this speech. 
ere we have positive proof that the leaders of the opposition to 
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the Democratic party in Alabama have convinced the authors of the 
force bill and the arch protectionists, Senators Hoar and LODGE, 
that they and their followers will be found acting with these Re- 
publican leaders in the future. 

'The evolution has been 1 Two years ago the opponents of 
the Democratic party in Alabama publicly proclaimed themselves 
as the purest Democrats, as better Democrats than the body of 
the Democratic party. At the same time they were secretly pledg- 
ing themselves to support the most obnoxious Republican meas- 
ures and ss pe and now they have joined themselves with 
the solid ublican party of that State, and if a gold-standard 
Republican is elected President they will be the foremost in de- 
manding Republican patronage. 

This record should admonish every true lover of his country 
that there is but one way on earth to restore our country to pese 
and prosperity; that there is but one way to reestablish the South 
and the rural sections upon the principles which governed when 
we were happy and prosperous, and that one way is to place every 
Department of the Government under the control of true and 
unquestioned Democrats. 


POPULIST BILLS INJURIOUS TO THE SOUTH. 


I have before me four bills, introduced in the last Con, by 
Populists, which I submit would, if enacted into law, do more 
harm to the people of the South than any measures ever pro- 

ed in Congress, unless we except the force bill and confiscation 
ills which were introduced soon after the close of the war. 

House bill 3186, by Mr. Hudson, a Populist, provided— 


That all pensioners for service in the Federal Army and Navy during the 
war may receive in one payment ten times the annual amount of the pension, 


This would cost the Government this year $1,500,000,000. 

House bill 3436, by Mr. Davis, Populist from Kansas, pro- 
vides— 

That the m debt of any mo; 
for a del be paid by the Uni: tates where anappraisement board 
finds estate to be worth the full amount of the mor e, and the debtor 
shall be allowed toredeem his property from the United States within twenty 
years by paying an interest of 1 per cent per annum. 

It is estimated that this would enable pereon to get money of 
the United States for twenty years at 1 per cent interest to an 
amount exceeding $12,000,000,000. 

The rich and influential owners of real estate in cities would be 
the first beneficiaries, and the Government would become bank- 
rupt before the farmers could get any benefit from the act. 


or of real estate used as a home or 


5 House bill 8487, by Mr. Davis, Populist, from Kansas, provides 
or— 

Granting a pension of $10 to $25 per month to all soldiers or sailors of the 
Union Army and Navy in the late war, and also to widows and minors; 
this to be in addition to disability pensions granted under present laws. 

The Commissioner of Pensions estimates that this bill would 
increase our annual disbursements for pensions to $460,000,000 
for the coming year. 

House bill 6767, by Mr. Davis, Populist member from Kansas: 


works of public improvement, canals, rivers, and harbors, irrigation works, 
public RASE — 5 

As the present Army of 25,000 men costs over $23,700,000 a year 
the cost of simply the clothing, food, pay, etc., of this pro 
army of 500,000 men would probably exceed $474,000,000. 

If these bills should go into effect it would require the disburse- 
ment this year by the United States Government of $14,434,000,- 
000, which is more than forty times the entire income of the United 
States, and as the entire amount of gold, silver, and paper money 
circulation of the world is only 810,037, 568,000, the proposed ex- 
penditure this year by these four Populist bills would be one-half 
greater than all the money in the world. And yet these bills are 
only a few of the many impracticable measures which the Popu- 
lists in Congress have prepared to have enacted into law. 

The only possible way to raise this stupendous sum would be by 
a direct tax, and as the Constitution provides that direct taxes 
be s edness according to population the amount Alabama 
would be required to pay this year would be $350,000,000. This 
would be about double the assessed value of all the property in 
that State. It is very clear that the p e and enforcement of 
these bills would bring bankruptcy and ruin upon all the people 
in the South. 

'The Democratic party has always befriended labor by insisting 
spon the strictest economy in the administration of the Govern- 
ment. 

In order to show the difference between Democratic economy 
and Republican profligacy I have prepared Table No. 1, showing 
the expenditures of the Government for the seventy-two years 
from 1789 to 1861, during substantially all of which time we were 
under Democratic administration. 

This table V edu all expenditures of every character, includ- 
ing the cost of all wars—the war of 1812, all Indian wars, the war 
e Mexico, and the preparation for a war with Tripoli. It is as 

ollows: 


TABLE No. 1.—Total expenditures of the United States under Democratic government from March h, 1789, to June 30, 1861. 


Total e: 

Year. War Navy. Indians. | Pensions. | Miscelane- | Net ordinary | premium. | Interest. fures, includ- 
um. 
$632, 804.08 ,000.00 | $175,818.88 | $1,083,971.61 | $1,919, 589. 52 $1,177, 863.08 | $3,097,451. 55 
1, 100, 702. 09 . 18, 648. 85 100,243.15 | 4,672, 664.38 5, 896, 258. 47 2,913, 611. 28 SP 203 800. 78 
1, 130, 249. 08 27,282.83 | 80,087.81 | "511,451.01 | — 1,749,070. 73 2 95.80% 578 01 

2,639, 087.60 e ee 81,309.24 | TH 950.74 | 8,545,209. 00 2, 752, 523.04 | 6,207,892. 
2,480,910.13 | — 410,505.08 | — 23,475.68 | — 08,073.22 | 1,97,020.00 | 4,362, 541.72 2 947,050.08 | — 7,909,000, 78 
1,200,203.84 | — 274,780 | — 113,563.98 | — 100,843.71 | "801,847.58 | — 2,551, 309.15 8, 200,347.68 | — 5,790, 050.83 
1,099, 402. 46 882, 631. 89 62, 396. 58 92,256.97 | 1,259, 422. 62 2, 836, 110. 52 8,172, 516. 73 6, 008, 627, 25 
2,000, 522.80 | 1 381,347.76 | — 15,470.00 | — 108,845.83 | 1,129,594.94 | — 4,651, 10.42 2, 955,875.90 | — 7,007, 586.31 
2) 466,046.98 | 2,858,08L.84 | — 20,802.19 | — 05,444.08 | 1,099,391.08 | — 6,480,106. 72 2,815,051.41 | — 9,299,818. 18 
2, 560,878.77 | 3, 448, 716.08 31.22] 64,130.73 | 1,387,613.22 | 7,411, 369.97 8,402, 601.04 | 10,813, 971. 08 
1,672, 944.08 | 2111, 424. 00 9,000.00 | 78,583.87 | 1,114,768.45 | 4,981, 669. 90 4,411, 830.00 | — 9,398, 499.06 
1,179, 148.25 | 915,501.87 | — 94,000.00 | — 85,440.39 | 1,462,929.40 | — 3,737, 079.91 4,230,172.16 | T, 976, 252. 07 
822,055.85 | 1,215,23053 | 60,000.00 | 62,902.10 | 1,842 635.76 | — 4,002 84.24 3, 949, 462.38 | 7, 952, 288. 60 
875,423.93 | 1,189,832.75 | 116,500.00 | — 80,092.80 | 2,191,000.43 | — 4,452, 858. 91 4,185, 048.74 | — 8,638,907. 05 
712, 781.28 | 1,597,500.00 | — 196,500.00 | 81,854.50 | 8, 768,598.75 | — 6,857, 234. 02 2,657,114.92 | — 9,014,948: 84 
1,224,955.88 | 1,049,011.44 | — 234,200.00 | 81,875.53 | 2,890,137.01 | — 6,080, 209.36 3, 388,968.28 | — 9,449, 177. 68 
1, 288,685.91 | 1,722,066.47 | — 205,425.00 | — 70,500.00 | 1,607, 897.51 | 4, 984, B72. 89 8, 309,578.48 | — 8,354, 151.87 
2) 900, 834. 40 |  1,884,087.80 | 213,575.00 | 82,576.04 | 1,423,285.61 | — 6,004, 338. 85 2,557,074. 23 | — 9,001, 413.08 
8,845, 72.17 | 21427, 758.80 | — 835,805.84 | 87,838.54 | 1,215,803.79 | T, 414,672. 14 2, 806, 074.90 | 10, 280, 747.04 
2,204, 323,04 | 2, 654, 244. 20 177, 625. 00 53,744.16 1,101,144. 98 5,811, 082. 28 8, 163, 671. 09 8,474, 753. 37 
2, 082, 828.19 1, 965, 566. 39 151,815. 00 75,043. 88 1, 367, 291. 40 5,592, 604. 86 2,585,435. 57 8,178,040, 43 
11,817, 798. 24 33, 959, 805. 15 211, 845. 00 91, 402. 10 1, 683, 088. 21 17, R29, 498. 70 2, 451, 272. 57 20, 280, 771.27 
19, 652,013.02 | 6, 446,600.10 | 167,358.28 | 86,989.91 | 1, 720,435.61 | 28, 082, 396. 92 8, 590, 455.22 | 81,681, 852.14 
20,350, 808.86 | 7,311,200.00 | 167,394.88 | 90,164.38 | 21208, 020.70 | 30, 127, 688. 38 4,593, 230.04 | BA, 720, 925. 42 
14, 794, 204.22 | 8,660,000. 25 530, 750. 00 69, 656. 06 2, 898,870.47 | 26, 953, 571. 00 |. 5,990,090. 24 82, 943, 661. 24 
16,012,096.80 3.908, 278. 30 274,512.16 188, 804. 15 2,989,741.17 | 23,319,432. 58 7, 822, 923, 34 81, 196, 355. 92 
8,004, 298.53 | 8,314,598.49 | — 319,469.71 | 297,374.48 | 3,518,096. 76 | 15,454, 609. 92 | 4,538, 282.55 | 19, 990, 892. 47 
5, 622,715.10 | 2, 953, 695. 00 505, 704. 27 890,719.90 | 3, 835, 839. 51 13, 808, 673. 78 6, 209, 954. 08 20, 018, 627, 81 
6,506,900. 37 | 8,847,640.42 | 463,181.39 | 2,415, 999.85 | 8,087, 211.41 | 16, 300, 273. 44 5,211, 730.56 | 21,512, 004.00 
2, 630, 892. 31 4, 387, 990. 00 815, 750, 01 8, 208, 376. 31 2,592, 021. 94 13, 134, 530. 57 5,151,004. 32 18, 285, 534. 89 
4.401, 201.78 8,319, 243.06 477, 005. 44 212,817.25 | 2,223, 121. 54 10, 723, 479. 07 |. 5, 126, 073. 79 15, 849, 552. 86 
3,11, 981.48 | 2,224,458.98 | — 575,007.41 | 1,948,199.40 | 1,967,900.24 | 9, 827, 643.51 5,172, 788.79 | 15,000, 439.30 
3.000, 924.43 2,509, 765. 83 980,781.82 | 1, 780. 588.52] 2, 022, 093. 99 9,784, 154. 59 4,922, 475. 40 14, 706, 629, 99 
8, 340, 939.85 | 2, 904,581.56 | 429,987.90 | 1,499,326.59 | 7,155,308.81 | — 15,830, 144. 71 4,943, 557.93 | 20, 273, 702. 64 
8,650,914. 18 | 3,049,083.86 | 724,108.44 | 1, 908,810.57 | 2,748, 544.89 | 11, 490, 450. 94 4, 306, 757.40 | 15,857, 217. 34 
8,043, 194.87 | 4,218, 902.45 | 743,447.83 | 1,558,598.83 | 2,000,177. 79 | 13,082, 316.27 8,975, 542.95 | 17, 087, 859.23 
3,948, 977.88 | 4, 263,877.45 | 750,624.88 | "976,138.86 | 2,713,470.58 | 12, 653, 085. 65 8,486, 071.51 | 16,139, 107.18 
4,145, 544.58 | 3,918, 786.44 | 705,084.24 | 850,573.57 | 8,676, 052.64 | — 13,296, O41. 45 3, 088,800.60 | 16, 394, 842. 08 
4,724, 201.07 | 3,908, 745.47 | — 570,944.74 | — 949,594.47 | 3,082, 234.65 | 12, 641, 210.40 2, 542,843.23 | — 15, 184, 053,08 
4,767, 128.88 | 3,229.428.63 | 622,262.47 | 1,363,207.31 | 8,237,416. 04 | 13, 229,533. 33 1, 912,574.93 | 15,142, 108, 25 
4, 841,835.55 | 3,856,183.07 | _ 930, 738.04] 1, 170,605.14 | 3,064) 646.10 | 13, 864, 067. 90 1,878, 748.74 | 15,237, 816. 64 
5,448, 094.88 | 3,956, 870.20 | 1,852,419.75 | 1,184,422.40 | 4,577,141.45 | 16,516,388. 77 772, 561.50 | 17, 288, 950.27 
6, 704,019.10 | 3, 901,356.75 1, 802, 980. 93 4, 589, 152, 40 5, 716, 245. 93 22,113, 755. 11 803, 796. 87 23,017, 551. 98 
5, 696,159.38 | 8, 956, 260. 42 1,003, 953.20 | 3,364, 285.80 | 4, 404, 728. 95 18, 425, 417. 25 202, 152. 98 18, 627, 570. 23 
759,150.89 | 3,864, 09.06 | 1,700,444.48 | 1,004, 111.82 | 4.28. 608.53 | 17,514, 900. 28 57,803.08 | 17, 572, 813.86 
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Inthe Forty-eighth Congress the Democrats again 
had control of the House and they immediately 
reduced the annual average appropriations to 

Thus making an annual saving to the people of 

During the six years of Democratic rule in the 
House of Representatives following the Forty- 
seventh Congress the average annual appropria- 
Sion were. cc ee rears A Ida di E eee E er 253, 587, 560. 05 

The Republicans then obtained control in the 
Fifty- „commonly called the Reed Con- 
gress, and immediately increased the average 
annual appropriations to = 

Which was an increase above the average annual 
appropriations during the preceding six years, 
when the House was controlled by Democrats, of 

The yk ip shaping for the last session of the 
“R Congress” exceeded any heretofore 
made by this country in a time of peace; with- 
out including anything for rivers and harbors, 
the 1 bared eee were 8402, 531, 864.55, 

e total appropriations of that Congress 


882, 150, 961. 17 


128, 563, 401, 12 


525, 018, 672. 59 


Government, and notwithstanding Republican 
laws which compelled them to appropriate $151,- 
581,570 for pensions, and notwithstanding many 
other e made necessary by Republican 
c they succeeded in reducing appropriations 


891, 156, 005. 03 
A reduction below the appropriations of the last 
last session of the “Reed Con. 11,375, 859. 52 
In these calculations I have confined the figures to 
the annual appropriations by 2 regard - 
ing that as the most just method of comparison. 
If we should include po appropriations, 
the comparison with the last session of the 
** Reed Congress" will be as follows: 
Reed Congress, second session 
The first regular session of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress—the first time in thirty-three years that 
the Democrats had control of all the executive 
and both branches of Congress—the appropria- 
tions were Only: .orsaconcdoemenserae 
AC ERVING OP erre eren eee toes 82,7 
Already the appropriations in this Republican Congress, which 
do not include the miscellaneous and some other appropriations, 
have run up to $521,877,942.45. 


And this and similar legislation run them up until they exceed 
8 in the history of our Government. 


y the appropriations for this Congress exceed by 822,000, 
000 the average appropriations of the two sessions of the last Dem- 
ocratic Congress. 

You have alarmed the country with your profli ; 
destroying industry. You are retarding prosperity. Lou are plac- 
ing a yoke upon the labor of this land which is too heavy for it 
to bear, and I repeat, Mr. Speaker, when I hear the rumbling 
sounds, the groans of the oppressed people, I tremble—I tremble 
for my beloved country. [Applause.] I appeal to this House to 
halt. I ask gentlemen to consider, to reflect. 


Labor Commission. 
SPEEOH 
HON. W. JASPER TALBERT, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 21, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 6119) authorizing the appointment of a non com- 
mission to collate information and to consider and recommend legislation 
to meet the problems presented by labor, agriculture, and capital. 


Mr. TALBERT said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I offer as a substitute for the bill the following: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Ded of Labor shall be an executive department, under the 
supervision control of a secretary of labor, whoshall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate; and section 158 
of the Revised Statutes is ——— a: to include such department, and 
the provisions of Title IV of the Revised Statutes, including the amendments 
thereto, are hereby made applicable to said department. 

“SEC. 2. That there shall be in said ent an assistant secretary of 
labor, to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, who shall perform such duties as shall be required by law or 
prescribed by the secretary. 


“Sec. 8. That the secre EON el receive ths wee enlary 66 ie paid 
to the Secretary of each of the Executive Departments, and the salary of the 
assistant secretary of labor shall be the same as that now paid to the First 
Assistant Secre of the Department of the Interior. 

“Sec. 4. That all laws and p of laws relating to the Department of Labor 
now in existence, as far as the same are applicable and not in conflict with 
this act, and only so far, are continued in force and effect." 


Mr. Speaker, I desire on this occasion to submit a few remarks 
for the consideration of the House on this important question now 
under discussion. And in discussing this labor bill I desire, in 
connection therewith, to present some views which I have on the 
general subject of labor, for if there is any one subject that rests 
on my mind more than any another it is the question of labor and 
the welfare of those engaged therein. 

To occupy a place,as I do, on the Committee on Labor may, in 

e estimation of some, be a thing of very little consequence and 
a place of very little or no honor and responsibility. But, Mr. 
Speaker, if I had been permitted to choose the committee on which 
I most preferred being placed, I would have chosen the Com- 
mittee on Labor, for this committee is, or ought to be, the place 
where many bills and laws looking to the highest good and best 
interests of labor and laborers originate; it is the place for the 
laying of the corner stone and mudsill of all material prosperity 
and industrial progress and all national honor and pride. For, 
labor being the foundation of all other vocations, whatever bene- 
fits and strengthens it benefits and strengthens them. 

Mr. Speaker, it is one of the proudest recollections of my life 
that I was brought up closely allied with labor and to know 
what it is to be a laboring man. It has always been the burden 
of my thought to devise some means Bind mies to aid and 1 jp 
labor and to cheer up and relieve the laboring people of our 
country; for if there ever were any people who need cheer and 
relief it is the laborers, for history shows that in all ages the 
laboring man has toiled and tugged and struggled, hardly able to 
keep soul and body together, receiving only a scant support, 
while others who know not what labor is have reaped the bene- 
fits of it and grown fat and lived in luxury and ease. This has 
been the history of the laborer in all countries and nations. 
Whether he was engaged in Egypt, building great mounds and 
pyramids, or whether he toiled among the ancient Greeks, or 
whether he fell in among the robber barons of the Rhine,” or 
whether he was in Rome, constructing the great cathedrals and 
edifices for the honored senators and Roman officials; or whether 
he be engaged in modern Europe, or whether he labors in our 
own great nation, in Pennsylvania coal mines and iron and steel 
shops; or whether he toils in the great waving grain fields of 
Minnesota, or whether he eke out a miserable existence between 
the cotton rows of Texas and other Southern States; or whether 
he spends his days in the cane fields of Louisiana or in the orange 
groves of Florida, or whether he struggles for his mere existence 
in any other field of labor, in the factory or at the forge, the re- 
sults have been and are still the same. Capital reaps all the 
reward, and he gets nothing but hardship and toil, and knows 
nothing of the enjoyment of the luxuries that he labors so hard 
toproduce. But those who do not even so much as turn over 
their hands are always ready to scoop it all in. 

** It is labor that erects the splendid palace, and yet is forbidden 
to enter it; it is labor that Eri ren the silk and broadcloth, and yet 
is forbidden to wear it; it is labor that spreads the magnificent 
feast and banquet, and yet is forbidden to taste them; and it is 
labor that converts the forest into building material for the home, 
and yet is forbidden to occupy it." 

It is said there are 12,000,000 laborers in this country siang to 
its wealth at the rate of $7 per day per capita, but they get less 
than $i each. Now, who gets the other $6? Important query; 
and more so the answer. 

In 1860 there were but two millionaires in the United States 
and no tramps, but to-day there are 35,000 millionaires and 2,500,- 
000 tramps. Now, Mr. Speaker, what is the cause of all this? 
There is most certainly something wrong somewhere, and it 
should be righted, and in the near future, or there will be trouble 
and a great deal of it. 

As some one has well said, There is not the slightest reason 
why the man who labors every working day of the year (and 
oftentimes Sunday thrown in for good measure) should not be 
able to enjoy not only all the necessities but some of the luxu- 
ries of life, especially those that he labors so hard to produce. In 
short, the man who produces should beas well able to provide for 
his family as the one who speculates on his productions.” For, 
as has been well said, the cornfield statesman and country school- 
house orator made this country what it is, saved it intact, and 
must preserve it, if it is preserved atall. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
I think something should be done to help to relieve this condi- 
tion of labor and laboring people. Something should be done to 
dignify labor and to elevate it, and to change that degraded view 
that most ple have of it and to place the laborer where he will 
be enabled to enjoy at least the necessaries of life that he labors 
so hard to produce, if not the luxuries. 
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For this reason, with others, Mr. Speaker, I feel to 
vote for this measure now before us, if it be properly amended so 
as to eliminate its objectionable features (the appointive power it 
vests in the President,etc.), provided I can not get what I want 
and what I think best—the establishment of a department of 
labor, etc., in the shape of the substitute I have offered. 

I feel that the reasons assigned by the committee that reported 
this bill for its enactment into law, if applied to the bill as amended 
or to the substitute, are 1 55 to justify us in supporting it, but 
I desire, Mr. Speaker, in the course of my remarks to assign 
some other reasons for its passage after having mentioned in a 
brief way some of the objects of the measure. 

Briefly stated, this commission contemplates a commission to 
be composed of 21 members, 7 of which are selected from each of 
the three great divisions of productive effort—labor, agriculture, 
and commercial pursuit. Now, Mr. Speaker, this is too many, 
and the number should be reduced, and the provision allowing 
each subdivision of the commission a lawyer should be stricken out. 

The duties of this commission are to investigate questions per- 
taining to labor, to agriculture, and to business, and to recom- 
mn to Congress such legislation as it may deem best upon these 
subjects. 

Five of the Commissioners from each branch are appointed by 
the President, and the other 2 are elected by the 5. I am op- 

to giving this appointive power to the President and thus 
increasing his patronage, but think the commissioners who are to 
represent the several branches of industry should tively be 
elected oy e who are engaged in that branch. ey are all 
paid $5,000 a year, which is too much. It should be reduced; and 
they hold office for two years. There is also a provision which is 
intended to preclude the possibility of the commission being par 
tisan. The provision which prevents this commission from md 
perpetual, but limited, is a good one. This bill, as it stands, wi 
ced lues than it wil come to, and hence I can not vote for it 
even if the substitute offered by myself fails, unless it be amended 
otherwise so as to conform to my views. 

The first question which naturally arises in the consideration of 
this measure is, What is the necessity for it? What is the neces- 
sity for any legislation on this subject? I desire to meet this 
question fairly and fully, because it will be relied upon more than 
any other by those who oppose the measure. They will say that 
there is no necessity of incurring this expense to seny have leg- 
islation recommended; that members of this House will at last be 
compelled to expend the same labor and pass upon the merits of 
each proposition. These and many other plausible objections will 
be ub to show that there is no necessity for the creation of a 
commission as provided in this bill, or even for the establishment 
of a department of labor, the object of which is to protect labor. 
I will not take up these objections separately, but simply present 
an affirmative argument, which I believe meets and overcomes 
them all at once. Ilay down this proposition: There may be a 
necessity for a commission of experts, composed of anequal number 
from each of the three great branches of productive industry, for 
the 3 of technically examining and agreeing upon what 
legislation may be accorded one branch without being detrimental 
to either or both the other branches, This necessity grows out 
of and is a natural result of modern progress and development 
in productive pursuits. The world has progressing rapidly 
since the commencement of the commercial era, and to-day has 
reached the highest point of development ever known to man, and 
in this great march we to-day lead every other nation on the globe. 
Our labor is more intelligent, competent, and productive than 
that of any other country. Our agriculture far exceeds that of 
any other nation, and our business pursuits are without a par- 
allel. The growth and development of these great productive 
branches has been attended with more or less friction. Each 
being intent on its own objects, it is not strange that at times 
they demand things inimical to the best interests of some others. 

or conyenience sake, in illustrating this subject, let me divide 
the people of this nation into two classes, the producers and the 
exploiters. The former includes all labor, agriculture, and busi- 
ness (by business I mean not only all commercial pursuits, but 
manufacturing, mining, transportation, etc.), and the exploiters 
include capitalists, speculators, money lenders, politicians, and 
all that class of parasites and drones who filch a living from pro- 
ductive labor by means of their wits and their rascalities. Again, 
let me divide the legislation proposed in this body and regulating 
the relations between citizens into two classes: First, that affect- 
ing the relations between the exploiter and the producer; and 
second, that affecting the relations between producers of differ- 


ent kinds. 

In considering all the legislation 5 here which affects 
the relations between exploiter an 3 we can manage 
those questions if we are endowed with honesty, patriotism, and 
common sense. True, they are often complica and intricate, 
but no technical knowledge is necessary to enable a man of ordi- 


nary intelligence, properly imbued with devotion to the best in- 


terests of his country, and true to his constituents, to detect and 
expose the selfish greed of the exploiter in bills granting class 
prr andimmunities, and those 1 vested rights which 
are really a function of the Government itself. Much might be 
saidaupon this feature of the question, but I will take up that 
feature bearing more directly upon the subject of this bill. 

The amount of legislation 3 here which affects the rela- 
tions between different kinds o: esas api is very great, and has 
in recent years taken up nearly the whole time of the Congress, 
The committee rooms are constantly besieged by representatives 
of different industries desiring to be heard, and every member is 
flooded with demands in favor of or against legislation of this 
class. I give every member of this House credit for a desire to 
dispose of all this class of legislation in a manner for the best in- 
terests of all concerned, and it is no reflection on our intelligence 
to say that very few of us are qualified to properly consider all 
these questions merely at a glance. This is unavoidably true, be- 
cause they often involve technical detail that can only be mastered 
by a specialist. It is to facilitate the proper consideration of this 
class of questions (and they comprise the greater portion of legis- 
lation offered) that this commission or any legislation in this di- 
rection is pro The great necessity for this must be apparent, 
and should, in my opinion, be an answer to all those who object 
on the grounds We stated. 

Having now shown, as we think; the necessity for a labor com- 
mission, or for something in this line, let us see how it would 
probably be conducted under the provisions of this bill and what 
the probable result would be. Under a separate department the 
work would be done a great deal cheaper. 

When legislation is demanded by either of the great branches 
of production it will be presented to this commission, where both 
the other branches are equally represented, and where all the evi- 
dence in favor of and against its passage may be collected and 

repared for our reference and an expert examination made as to 

ts merits and demerits. The fact that each branch is represented 
by only one-third of the commission is a guaranty that no meas- 
ure in the interest of one branch will receive its sanction if it con- 
flicts with the best interests of the other two or either of them. 
This is a great safeguard and will bea great help to us, because 
we are now often called upon to vote for measures in the interest 
of one class of producers when we do not know and have no means 
of ascertaining, for want of expert knowledge along this partic- 
ular line, its effect upon other equally meritorious industries, 
Now, right here, I believe that a secretary of labor, as a Cabinet 
officer, could do this work and do it much more economically, as 
the Bureau of Labor is already established, upon which the depart- 
ment could be built with an assistant secretary, etc. 

Then, too, Mr. Speaker, this commission or this department of 
labor would be a great educator to our people; for its object, as 
stated in the title to the bill, is ‘‘to collate information, and to 
consider and recommend legislation to meet the probas pre- 
sented by labor, agriculture, and business.” And in order to do 
this, it will be necessary for them to thoroughly investigate the 
causes (so far as they can) of the thousands of strikes and lock- 
outs we are now having every year; the general downcast condi- 
tion of the laborer; the constantly falling prices of farm products, 
and depreciation of farming land values and the a, de- 
e circumstances that surround the farmer; the constant 

rifting of money into certain channels, and the great centraliza- 
tion of wealth, etc. And the people will get the benefit of all this 
information, which will be comprised in their reports from time 


to time, until their labors are finally done. And this will better 


enable them to know the causes of their general hard times, etc. 
They will thereby become educated along these lines at least, and 
it is of the utmost importance that they should, for the laboring 
poor of our country have had sand thrown in their eyes for the 

thirty years or more, in the shape of legislation that claimed 
to be for their relief, when in reality it was directly against them. 
And it is well that they should be posted on all these points, that 
oer may know how to vote intelligently to send men here who 
will favor legislation that really is to their interest. 

I do not claim that this bill is perfect, or that its workings will 
be all that could be desired, but I believe it to be a step in the 
right direction, and it is plain that something is needed. 

t may be, Mr. Speaker, that time will demonstrate the necessity 
for the classification of all productive and useful pursuits into à 
given number of classesor divisions (say, thirty or forty), and that 
each classor division have representation according toitsnumerical 
strength and importance in a third house or industrial congress, 
or it may be that time and experience will demonstrate the wisdom 
of abolishing either this House or the one at the other end of the 
Capitol, and substituting such an industrial house, with equal 
representan 3 to industrial pursuit, in the place of the 
defunct relic of political domination. I wish it understood that 
I am not advocating this great innovation, but I say time and ex- 

erience may demonstrate the wisdom of some action along this 

e, and certainly the present system of two partisan political 
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Houses can, in the light of the experience of recent years, have 


but few defenders, and just in this connection, Mr. er, I 


imen of 
te board 


National Census Report shows that d the past ten years the 
wealth of Ohio increased $243,000,000; while the State has grown 
,000,000 richer the farmers of the same State have wn 


,000. 000 poorer. Cun you explain this curious piece of busi- 
ness? Nobody could ly have produced that wealth but the 
farmer and the laboring man, and it rightly belonged to them 
but not only were they not allowed this ,000,000 of increased 
wealth, which they themselves had produced, but they had taken 
from them $99,000,000 of what they already had. Now, tle- 
men, is this right? Is this just? robbery, theft, and 8 
is right then is right. 

Statistics show, too, that while the farmer owns less than 22 per 
cent of the wealth of the sah AS bis he pays over 80 per cent of 
the taxes levied and collected. **'Two-thirds of the wealth of the 
country is not assessed one farthing for purposes of taxation, and 

t the Government has the power to force every taxpayer in the 

d to offer his life in defense of that untaxed wealth. With all 
his facilities for transportation, which are equal to the productive 
power of the country, and his accessibility to markets, he 1s forced 
to sell his ucts at prices barely covering the cost of produc- 
tion. In the great agricultural State of Iowa the mortgage in- 
debtedness on farms alone is $104 per capita; in Kansas, $165; 
in Illinois,$100. And from Maine to the ky Mountains, and 
from the Lakes to the Gulf, the farmers are overburdened with 
debt." And why is it, Mr. Speaker? The farmer and the la- 
borer are the only living people who really and actually produce 
pe bey quac bringanythingintoexistencemore than we already 
have. y are the only ones who actually produce wealth; and 
yet, while it is an admitted fact that the United States is growing 
oriasi arid ot y Mery bolas i 

t about are ing poorer and poorer eac y as they 
Now, if it is a fact that these people toil and work and produce 
this wealth, and do not get it (or a part of it, an y),itis simply 
because they are discriminated nst; it is use something 
in our laws is radically wrong. let us, at least, take one step 
in the right direction and pass this bill, or something in this line 
that is better, which will tend to relieve this condition of affairs 
in a small measure, anyway, by better looking after their welfare. 

I desire here and now to go on record as one who violently con- 
demns the neglect that the Congress of the United States has given 
the interests of the ucer, and I challenge any man to stand 
before me and defend the undue prominence given to the wishes 
of the party machine by the members of the parties in Congress 
and the servile readiness with which many members respond to 
its slightest request. The machine in a Presidential contest 
uses millions of dollars; and the great question which concerns 
every patriotic citizen is, Where they get it? One does not 
have to examine far to be convinced that they sell offices and leg- 
islation for it. And that is not the strangest part of it. The 
machine is an autocrat, 8 to nobody, and has nothing 
expected of it but success. It is not strange that it would resort 
to any means calculated to secure success. But it is strange that 
men will come here to fill the high honor of a member in this 
House, take the oath, and then cooperate with the machine in 
ay saan 2e goods it corruptly sold, and pander to the wishes of 
a fav ew. 

My stand is in favor of less partisan politics and more states- 
manshipin Congress; less party and more wisdom, patriotism, and 
3 It is on this high plane that I ask the careful considera- 
tion of this bill and the substitute I offer. It is a measure calcu- 
lated to assist those who desire to legislate for the general good. 
It is not a bill calculated to grant any special privi to labor, 
and I feel that I voice the sentiment of the great mass of the pro- 
ducers of this nation when Isay that laborasks nospecial privileges, 


and desires none. All that labor needs is a fair and equal oppor- 
tunity, with no discriminations for or against it; and under our 
system of government it has a right to demand that at our hands, 
But has it received it in the past? Has the laboring man been 
treated as he should have been? The fact that from 1880 to 1886 
we had 3,902 strikes in the United States answers the question 
itself, and the following clipping goes to confirm it: 

Seventy persons in the United States are worth $2,700,000,000; 31,000 — — 
own over one-half the wealth of the country: 1% persons in the United States 
own $3,000,000,000 of wealth; there are 1,000,000 papse out of work in the 
United States; there are over 500,000 tramps; 10,000 children die annually in 
the United States for want of food; in 1 there were 57.000 homeless chil- 
dren in the United States; out of 2,000,000 poopy who inhabit New York City 
only 13,000 own homes; the last census showed 9,009,000 mortgages in the 
United States, or one to every seventh inhabitant. 

Now, tlemen, these facts show how one class is pampered 
and another plundered. 

Ihave the honor to represent a district composed almost exclu- 
sively of producers. They are industrious, XC and e ic, 

e. 


patriotic, virtuous, and devoted to principl hey are, perhaps, 
as prosperous as the average, but they are not as us as 
they should be, simply and solely because they have discrimi- 


nated against; and they understand it, too. They know it, and 
still they would consider me recreant to the trust in me 
were I to come here asking any special favors in t behalf, 
They want no special favors; but I give you warning that they 
demand justice, and if they do not getitthey will know the reason 
why. e class legislation that has enriched the few at the ex- 
pense of the many and is now fast concentra the wealth of 
the nation in a few hands must be stop and t speedily, if 
the present form of Government is to be maintained by the peo- 
ple who pay the taxes for its support. 

I said Neate | e did not ask for class or special legisla- 
tion. Sothey do not; but suppose they did; it being an undisputed 
fact that labor is the foundation of all other vocations, if you pass 
a law benefiting or cient e. eno (the foundation) would 
it not benefit and strengthen all that rests on it—and everything 
does. Therefore ev would likewise be benefited thereby. 
The stronger the foundation the stronger the structure erected 
thereon. enever the farmer and the laborer cease o tions 
all other avocations and Jig aeos will do likewise. henever 
the plow stands still in the furrow the fire will go out in the fur- 
nace, the blacksmith's anvil will cease to the hum of the fac- 
tory will be hushed, the preacher in the pulpit will be silenced, 
the lawyer will be without clients, the doctor unable to practice, 
and all industry, enterprise, and business will be utterly paralyzed. 
Butif the plow moves successfully on everything else will follow 
suit. Therefore let us see to it that it is protected and cared for. 

Men tell us that the distressed condition of labor, with its mil- 
lions of tramps, its child labor, its sweat shops, its strikes and its 
lockouts; the distressed condition of agriculture, with its mort- 
gages and annual losses, and the critical condition of business, 
with its failures, bankruptcies, and panics, areall the result of nat- 
ural and unavoidable causes, and that it is impossible to legislate 
anyone rich; that these people could only get money by giving 
full value for it, and so on. But I say that all such arguments 
are an insult to the intelligence of the producers of this nation. 
They know (at least they do in my district) that the laws of Con- 
gress have enabled certain classes to amass colossal fortunes at 
the expense of the producer, and hence some have been legislated 
rich and many Let me give an example: 

Before the war there was a class of men who stayed at home 
and made large fortunes and found themselves possessed of a vast 
amount of money after the war closed. The producers, both 
North and South, at the close of the civil strife went home and 
went to work in earnest, little dreaming that a more deadly 
enemy could attack them through their trusted representatives in 
Congress than the one they had just fought over. But such was 
the case. This moneyed class, which I shall dignify 9 the name 
of exploiters, induced Congress to take their money and give them 
long-time, interest-bearing bonds and burn or destroy the money 
for which the bonds were re The people at the time did not 
realize the full effect of this exchange, and it passed with onl 
criticism of the interest expense. But time soon demonstra’ 
that the interest was a mere bagatelle compared to other effecta, 
The changing of the money of the nation into a bonded debt les- 
sened the volume of money in circulation; and prices of products 
= everything else fell accordingly, as I have said before on this 

oor. 

It is easy now to demonstrate that the fall in prices has been 
such that it will take more of the products of labor to pay the 
present debt than it would have taken to pay the total debt of 1867. 
And further, that the payments made from time to time of inter- 
est and principal, reckoned in products at prices current at such 
times, aggregate products sufficient to have three times paid the 
entire debt in 1867. In addition to this, the productive class was 
injured in a much greater degree by the disturbed relations be- 
tween them and the exploiters. The latter had planned this con- 
traction, with the consequent increase in the purchasing power of 
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money, and. they converted their wealth into money, which they 
offered to loan to the producers, who in their zeal, in the laudable 
effort to prosper by developing the national resources of our great 
country, borrowed the money, reasonably expecting, as they had 
2 right to do, that the Government would protect each man alike 
inthe enjoyment and possession of the fruits of hislabor. But 
they were mistaken; the Government contracted the volume of 
money faster than they could reduce their debts, and many a man 
found himself, after making payments for years according to 
contract, compelled to let his whole farm go to settle a relatively 
small balance, which, nevertheless, represented more of the prod- 
ucts of his labor at that time than the entire debt did at the time 
it was contracted, Thus the exploiters not only filched the Gov- 
ernment, but they were authorized by law to rob the producer; 
and their colossal fortunes show how well they have done that. 

I say that. these and similar acts by Congress have been the 
most destructive enemies productive labor has ever had. Labor 
has been betrayed on this floor, where it has sent men to repre- 
sentit. I do not mean to say that the exploiters came here and 
bribed Congressmen to betray their constituents; but Ido say that 
Ibelieve the machine of the Republican party became as corrupt as 
hell itself during its long lease of power following the war. And 
the men who contributed the app ge funds ran the machine. 
The only regret I have in laying this charge at the door of the 
Republicans is that should they return it to the door of the party 
to which I belong at this time I possess neither the disposition 
nor the ability to deny the charge. But I can say and do say 
that Lam a Democrat of the old-fashioned sort that stands upon 
principle, and do not propose to submit to machine dictation in 
politics any longer. And I here and now give notice to all con- 
cerned that the people must assert themselves and take charge of 
the Democratic party and run it on Democratic principles, inde- 

ndent of machine domination, orit deserves to be forever wiped 

om the face of the earth, and it will be done, and the Repub- 
lican party also. 

Ihave gone over this ground to show that the productive interests 
have been discriminated against by the laws of Congress; and I 
have attempted to show that such discriminating laws were not 
necessarily the result altogether of personal treachery and corrup- 
tion on the of the Con en who enacted them, but that 
they resulted from the system of allowing the bosses to con- 
trol the legislation. And I have admitted that t m in- 
augurated and ected by Republicans, was equally wrong 
when perpetunted by Democrats. 

Now, I make an appeal to you as statesmen; let us stop all class 
legislation, and let us as speedily as possible repeal every law that 
gives one citizen an advan over another. I believe you will 
every one agree to that, and 1f you do, let us accept the substitute 
Ihave offered; or if you will not do that, then let us d pes the orig- 
inal bill, with the needed amendments, as a means of getting the 
data and information that will enable us to act intelligently on all 
questions that pertain to labor, as well as all others. 

Mr. Speaker, ithas been the case for years that the demands 
of nearly everybody upon Congress, except the laboring classes, 
have been h: ; but whenever they ask for a measure they aro 
promptly told that it's unconstitutional,” or something of that 
sort 


It reminds me of the young farmer boy who fell in love with 
the daughter of one of his wealthy a perde: to which the neigh- 
bor was bitterly opposed. But the girl herself was rather fond of 
this boy, and gave considerable enco ent, and he insisted 
on visiting her occasionally at her home in spite of the protests of 
her parents. So he called in to see her on one occasion, and while 
there meal time came on.. The dining room being used as a com- 
bination dining and sitting room, they were all sitting together 
in that room, and as the meal was placed on the table the old man 
parerenan his family around the table and asked the blessing, and 

id not invite this young man to eat with them at all, which, asa 
matter of course, very much wounded his fee as well as 
made him angry. But the old gentleman, as he and his family 
began to eat, said to this young man: . Well, John, is there any 
newsoveryourway?" Les, sir; there is,“ he grams and ly 
replied; ‘dad had a cow t’other day that had five calves.” ‘My, 
my,” replied the old gentleman, ‘‘ that is news, indeed; it’s won- 
derful. Why a cow only has four teats, John; what does that 
fifth calf do?” He just stands off like a darned fool and looks 
on like I’m doing now; that's what he does," replied the boy. 

This is the way the farmer and the laborer have to do at Uncle 
Sam's table; they are the fifth calf, and have tostand off and look 
on while the favored few dine. But now, gentlemen, let us turn 
over a new leaf in national legislation; let us invite them to the 
table and at least give them a crust or a crumb; let us give them 
this bill, or 3 g of the kind; let us discriminate against 
them no lo let us adopt them into the family, where they can 
git down and eat in common with all other businesses and avoca- 
tions and feel that they are welcome and at home. Let us give 
give them a departmentof labor, with a Cabinet officer, or estab- 


Mason, a farmer of Virginia, was one of 


lish the commission to investigate this great centralization of 


wealth and power, this grinding down and oppression of labor; 
for if it long continues, sad wil be the fate of our proud and 
powerful nation, for centralization of wealth and power always 
recede disintegration, overthrow, and final destruction. When 
me went down 1,800 men owned all the world;" when Baby- 
lon went down 2 per cent of her population owned all her 
wealth,” and when Egypt went down Sper cent of her popula- 
tion owned 97 per cent of her wealth.” d to-day, in our own 
United States, three-fifths of our entire wealth is owned 1 PAM 
persons; less than one-twelfth of 1 per cent of her po m. 

What does this mean, gentlemen? Do you seeanything threat- 
ening init? Abraham Lincoln showed that he understood some- 
thing of its meaning even as early as 1865, when he said: 

I see in the near future a crisis approaching that unnerves me and causes 
me to tremble for the safety of my country. Asa result ofthe war, ra- 
tions have been enthroned and an era of corruption in high places fol- 
ELM DOR the presides ok the people, GRE all weslth to ROOTORI 
in. afew hands and the Republic is p ian . I feel at this moment more 
ee for the safety of my country than ever before, even in the midst of 

Now, gentlemen, let me urge you, take warning and chan 
your methods of iniquitous c legislation in favor of W. 
and capital and do something for labor. But,“ think some of 
these great big bushy-headed statesmen who sit up here on the peo- 

le's great watchtower and look wise like owls, „the people be 

amned; we care nothing for them except during election times.” 
And when they cry up to you, ‘Watchman, watchman, what of 
the night?" the answer goes ringing back, ‘‘All’s well; all's well! 
Plow on, boys; plow on! We'll be down in the fall to get the 
fried chicken and the votes!” As much as to say, That's all you 
poor, ignorant devils are fit for. We've got all the brains; we've 
got all the intelligence and the learning, and you have none. 
All you are fit for is to plow and vote for us.” 

I will tell you, gentlemen, those of you who may entertain such 
a low idea of our laboring people are wide of the mark, Mr. 
the members of the 
National Constitutional Convention, and when the Constitution 
was e sae he refused to sign it, having eleven objections. 
He went back home to his people and was elected to the Senate, 
but he refused to serve, saying the Government was not a repub- 
lican form of Government; and at the first session of Co 
ten out of eleven of his objections were incorporated in the Con. 
stitution as amendments. And this eleyenth objection was to the 
powers kiyen the Federal judiciary; and it was, I think, a very 
timely objection, for this is indeed a day of injunctions by our 
courts. Now, this was the work of a common farmer, and, you 
may say, a laboring man; and none will deny its good, sound, 
common, practical sense and wisdom, and that it is for the good 
FFF. of the fact that it was originated 

ya er. 

Those who may have these mistaken ideas as to the intelligence, 
and its ibilities, of our laboring people have only to look at 
history to be convinced of your error. Look back through its 
pages, and see whence, from time immemorial, have come our 
grandest, noblest, and greatest men. Did they come from the 
ranks of those who were born with silver spoons in their mouths, 
and reared in the lap of I and ease, and taught that labor is 
degrading and disgraceful? No; they came from the ranks of 
those who were born with pewter spoons in their mouths, and 
reared in the lap of labor and struggle. Did they come from the 
ranks of those whose parents were wealthy and dwelt in splen- 
did palaces with brownstone fronts, where the sunlight gently 
vet through stained and painted windows, and laughingly 

ced upon the beautifully frescoed walls? No; but they came 
from the ranks of those whose parents were poor, and dwelt in 
the rude log hut, where the sunbeams slowly entered through the 
little cabin window and sadly danced upon the ernde log walls. 
Would that on this occasion I were endowed with the 3 of 
oratory to ie myself on this question of labor as I would so 
much like todo. Had I the eloquence of a Calhoun, a Clay, or a 
Webster I would ase tears to the eyes and aching to the 
of those who would unfairly treat, abuse, and oppress the laborer. 
I would quer reach down and take him by the hand and call 
him brother and raise him up and place him upon that high, 
respectable, and elevated plane on which he so well deserves to 
be placed. And I would, with that eloquence, strive to convert 
this House from its present goldbug ideas of legislation, and so 
fill their hearts with the good of the common, laboring class of 
people of our country that they would, with one accord, rise up 
in their might, like the true representatives of the le that 
Soy ought to be, and put down and wipe out all class legislation, 
and put only such statutes on our records as would be for the 
good of the whole people. Sooner or later this will be done; it 
man = done; the people are not going to be satisfied with any- 
g less. 
Mr. Speaker, I do not think I am a sensationalist or an alarmist; 
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I do not think I am a communist, or an anarchist, or a socialist; | all occupations. 


but if I know myself, I am an honest, straightforward, peaceful, 
but liberty-loving citizen, and one with my country’s pn at 
heart and the best interests of all our people; but I do want 
again, as I have done in nearly every speech I haye made on this 
floor during the short time I have been here, to warn this House 
of the just and righteous wrath of a disturbed and oppressed, but 
a proud and determined people. And if you would continue the 
reign of peace in this country and preserve our grand, proud 
nation from ruin you must come to the relief of laborers. Al- 
ready at different times and in different ways their discontent, un- 
rest, and impatience have been manifested; and unless there comes a 
change, and that speedily, unless the voice of the masses is heard 
and heeded, I tell you, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, that forbearance 
will soon cease to be a virtue and (while I am by no means in favor 
of it, and God forbid that it should come) an angry and enraged 
people will in person appear at the gates of justice well armed 
and demand their rights in no uncertain way. So now let us de- 
clare peace before it is everlastingly too late and do 5 
nere gri ien for when once the flag of retribution and wrath is 

ised it is too late to cry peace! peace! Then there is no peace. 
I will tell Im gentlemen, unless something is soon done I am 
afraid the day is not far distant when the great laboring element 
of this whole country will rise up in arms and march to the doors 
of this great Capitol building and there P red Sr out in thunder 
tones, in the language of the immortal Patrick Henry, ‘‘ Give us 
liberty (relief) or give us death.” 


Labor Commission. 
SPEECH 
HON. JAMES J. WALSH, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 21, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 6119) authorizing the appointment of a nonpartisan commis- 
sion to collate information and to consider and recommend legislation to 
meet the problems presented by labor, agriculture, and capital. 

Mr. WALSH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I favor the appointment of a labor commission 
and desire to vote for this bill, although I confess the argument 
that it is an expensive experiment is not without reason. A very 
short time was given to the discussion of the immigration bill 

the other day—too short a time for such an importantsub- 
ject—because, while some of the friends of the bill as it was intro- 
duced professed anxiety to pass that bill in the interests of labor, 

I am very much afraid that a great many others supported it from 

entirely different motives. It was aimed principally at immigra- 

tion from southern Europe—at this time principally Italian—and, 
as far as we could discover the direction of the law on its face, at 
illiterates. 

All unworthy classes are excluded under presentlaws. Wedid 
not stop to consider all we were doing. e were reversing the 
policy of our own nation as well as that of every other civili 
country. Even under the most distressing circumstances no civ- 
ilized nation has ever closed its gates to immigrants from other 
nations. 

China closed herself in, refused intercourse with the world, but 
in time she was compelled to change her position. Russia com- 
plained of the Jews—Russia, the most absolute Government on 
earth—yet with all its absolutism it did not dare in the face of the 
civilized world to close her doors to them, but began by her per- 
secutions of them to do by indirection that which she not 
do by direction; and from nowhere in the civilized world was a 
more vigorous protest made against that persecution than from 
these United States. Ihave received petitions since I have been 
here Con me to favor the exclusion of all foreigners, cially 
the Irish, the Italian, and the Jew, and I can not accept the yp 
in which these petitions are written as truly American. 1 am 
against the exclusion at this period of our history of any worth 
immigrant,no matter what his race or religion may be, and 
wish to say that I have had frequent and constant opportunity of 
seci rhaps as closely as one could see the conduct and charac- 
ter of. e Italian colony in the city of New York, and I can per- 
sonally refute the statement that they come here temporarily, 
with no intention of remaining or of becoming citizens in this 
country. Ithink the poll lists of the country will tell a different 
story; so will our real-estate records, and our school rolls, where 
their children are being educated, where we were educated. There 
is not a profession or occupation that they are not en in, and 
their national characteristics are such that they su in nearly 


On the whole, they are an intelligent people, and 
when I say this I am mindful of the fact that a great number of 
them come here illiterate. That is not their fault; and this fact 
is shown by their ambition and energy when they reach here. I 
wiil not speak of the Irish or the Jew. Ireland was the land of 
my ancestors, and the success of Irishmen here and the world over 
speaks for itself. 

The Jew has demonstrated his ability to take care of himself, 
too 


This much I say on the question of excluding immigrants, be- 
cause I think the bill now before us is much better statesmanship. 
What all these elements want is direction and information, an 
opportunity to distribute their labors which will be of advantage 
to the country of their adoption and of material advantage to 
themselves. This bill isa step in that direction. I believe it will 
draw labor from congested quarters and placeit where it can best 
be utilized, and perhaps best paid. I therefore trust that this 
measure will pass. 


The Pickler Pension Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 25, 1896. 


The House of Representatives being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the Pickler pension bill— 


Mr. opti Sree bon speak at ter 
^ N: It my p to at grea 
length on thesubject of this bill than I shall feel justified in doing 
atthis time, for there is such a demand upon the committee for 
time that I will ap CIMA very briefly my views upon the im- 
portant matter pending here now. 

If I had my way I would make some amendments to this bill. 
I have studied it with a great deal of care in the light of my 
knowledge and observations of the pension question, and I am go- 
ing to discuss it as a matter of practical 4 and not as a 
matter of politics. It has been one of the ho and aspirations 
of my public life that I might live to see the time when the ques- 
tion of pensioning the men who saved the Union in the hour of its 
p would cease to be a question that could by any possibility 

dragged into party politics, I have always opposed the intro- 
duction of political considerations into the management of elee- 
mosynary and reformatory institutions in my own State, and in 
this by a much stronger reason am I impelled to denounce the 
dragging of the various questions that arise ns the line of pen- 
sions into the mire and dirt of party politics. I would lift this 
question out of politics and place it upon a permanent basis that 
could never again afford an opportunity for manipulation for or 
manipulation against the interest of the men who are asking for 
pensions in this country. 

Along this line of thought I desire to say that, in my Judgment 
reversing the opinion that I held upon this floor in the early part 
of my service here, I do not believe that the condition to which 
I am looking will ever be reached and the aim be accomplished 
until the open door to a pension certificate and to a place upon the 
pension roll of the country will be simply a certificate of honor- 
able service and honorable discharge, and nothing more. 

Mr. PICKLER. That is right. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. So long as this machinery of the Pension 
Bureau throughout the country is maintained, there will be mani 
ulation and political agitation upon this question. There will 
crimination and recrimination so long as we have these pension 
boards at the county seats in the various counties of the country 
passing upon the degree of disability of the soldier; and so long 
as we have a Pension Bureau in Washington that undertakes to 

reel out the generosity of the Government by what General 
Harries very aptly called “the apothecary scale, weighing the 
amount of disability,” we shall always have this political manip- 
ulation and political interference. 

I have not time now to discuss my views at large upon this 
question, but I believe there can be no better solution of the prob- 
lem than to put it on one of two systems, either to draw pension 
for honorable service, regardless of the length of time, maintain- 
ing the disability pensions that exist, for we can not get rid of 
them, or taking the per diem or length of service system and ad- 
ministering the whole system upon that De ow, incidental 
to our present system, we have abuses and errors that have crept 
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in, and some of them are sought to be remedied by this bill, and 

some of them will be remedied by this bill, notably the question 

of disappearance, the absence, unexplained, of the husband of the 

applicant for a widow's pension. 

d d MILES. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
ion 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ves, sir. 

Mr. MILES. Have we not already provided for that in the bill 
that has received the signature of the President? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I think so; but it is in this bill again. 
That is a wise provision, and I do not stop to inquire who first, in 
ignorance of the known principles of law and of the rules of evi- 

ence, inaugurated that practice. I do not stop here now to 
inquire when it was and by whom it was established as a rule of 
the Department, but I do say that it is greatly to be regretted 
that such a rule ever was established, for it was a flat reversal of 
all the rules of evidence which we have had knowledge of ever 
since we began to know anything of the rules of law in this 
country based upon the common law. It was a common-law 
proposition that if a man disappeared and his disappearance wag 
unexplained for seven years there arose a presumption of his 
death, and that presumption was only overcome by proof of his 
being alive, and estates have been administered and distributed 
upon the adjudication of the death of the owner when the only 
knowledge of his death was that he had disap ed and that his 
disap ce was unexplained. And yet it been within my 
knowledge that men have disappeared as though the ground had 
opened and swallowed them up, and for thirty years the Pension 
Office has refused to admit the death for the purpose of a pension 
for the widow. 

Mr. BARTLETT of New York. Do you as a lawyer think ita 
pooo prendo to reenact & law already in force on the statute 

ook? 


Mr. GROSVENOR. No, sir; I do not. I do not know wh 
this provision is put here. Iassume that itis in this bill. I thir 
that during the debate upon that question the chairman of the 
committee or some member of the committee told me it was 
already in this bill. 

Mr. MILES. That was the force of my question. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. 1f I had the power, and the opportunity 
were given, I would move to strike out that section if it has already 
been enacted into law. 

Mr. BARTLETT of New York. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. GROS OR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BARTLETT of New York. When the leaders revised the 
original Pickler bill, why did they not strike it out? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I do not recognize ‘‘lead- 
ers” in this matter. 

Mr. BARTLETT of New York. Does not the gentleman recog- 
nize the fact that he is one of the leaders? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I do not. I recognize myself as barely 
able to lead myself in my conduct. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. I will state to the gentleman that that bill 
5 only the officers and enlisted men, and this section covers 


: Mr. GROSVENOR. Then there may have been some reason 
or it. 

Mr. GIBSON. That is the reason. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That seems to be quite sufficient. 

Now let me go forward afew seconds. If I had my way and 
were it not for the peculiar situation in certain sections of the 
country I would vote to strike out the first section of this bill; 
but, Mr. Chairman, I recognize the situation in two or more of 
the States of this Union among the men to whom we owe the 
highest obligation that a country can owe to its citizens. "There 
were in East Tennessee, as well as in other sections of the country, 
large numbers of men who were conscripted by force into the 
rebel army, and who were as loyal Union men as ever bore arms 
in support of the Constitution of this country; and it has been 
impossible under existing law for them to be pensioned. : 

ow, it is said that this bill will pension a large number of men 
who are undeserving by reason of their service in the Confeder- 
ate army, and I fear that that isso; but I know of no way to reach 
those who are entitled to our favorable action without hazarding 
exactly the danger which was complained of by my colleague from 
Ohio [Mr. LAYTON] on yesterday and by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BARTLETT] this morning. 

Mr. MOODY. Let me ask the gentleman, is it not possible to 
draw a provision more carefully pana than this, which will 
include the one class and exclude the other? 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Ithink possibly that may be done, and if 
it can be done it ought to be done. 

Mr. PICKLER. As to the number of these men, let me say that 
there were only five or six thousand of them at the start. The 
statistics show that half of those aredead, All through the Har- 


rison Administration those men were granted pensions, and those 
who were wounded or disabled in the Union service have alwa; 
been admitted to pension. The only ex-Confederates who come in 
under this bill are those who would come in under the law of 
1890, and their number is inconsiderable after all. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Itrust that is so, and upon that ground 
this section is 23 tolerable. But there is nothing t is 

e 


more intolerable to a Union soldier, and to those of us who were 
not Union soldiers, because we have all the same sentiment upon 
the subject, than the idea of granting pensions to men who vol- 
untarily ie a on the other side. Ihave not any objection to 
the people of the South pensioning their soldiers. I am glad they 
doit. Ihave not any objection to their giving them honor. But 
I do object to a provision in the law of my country which, under 
any circumstances, can be made an instrument by which may be 
pensioned the man who deliberately or indifferently went into the 
service of the Southern Confederacy, and afterwards, when the 
flag of the Union began to float above the mountains of his native 
State, came into our service and was honorably discharged in the 


end. 
95 55 BARTLETT of New York. Does not the gentleman 
nke— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I ask for ten minutes more. 

Mr. MILES. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman from Ohio be extended for ten minutes. 

'There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Now, if the gentleman from New York 
desires to ask a question, I will try to answer it. 

Mr. BARTLETT of New York. Do you not think that the 
provision of the act of March 3, 1877, allowing pensions to ex- 
Confederates who were wounded or disabled in the Union service 
in the line of duty is sufficiently broad? 

Mr. GROS OR. It is sutfieient certainly for those wounded 
in the service; but I do not think that at this late date I would 
make the distinction, With my knowledge of East Tennessee 
and of the mountains of Tennessee and of some of the men of 
West Virginia, I do not think I would draw the line on the mere 
matter of the men being wounded or disabled. It must not be 
forgotten that there were thousands of men placed in a most piti- 
able position by reason of the 5 of the Confederates upon 
the one hand and the Union troops upon the other. War men- 
aced brothers and sisters, war menaced neighbors and friends, and 
men were driven from their homes who would gladly have re- 
mained and met the Union Army upon its arrival. ey were 
forced either North or South as the exigencies of the occasion 
required, and I will not be the man at this late date to judge 
whether the men of East Tennessee and of other sections volun- 
tarily or involuntarily were forced into the Confederate army, 

Now, passing along, there are some splendid provisions in this 
bill which entitled it to the support of every friend of the Union 
soldier, in my judgment, although I do not wish to raise any con- 
troversy with the gentlemen who have drawn lines of criticism 
upon some of its provisions. 

Mr. McCALL of Tennessee. I understand the gentleman to 
state that he opposes the idea of pensioning those who have Con- 
federaterecords, who went voluntarily into the Confederate army, 
and afterwards left it and joined the Federal Army. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes; I am opposed to that. 

Mr. McCALL of Tennessee. Did not the Government of the 
United States all through the war gladly accept the services of 
every Confederate soldier who left that side and swore allegiance 
to the Union and joined the Federal Army? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I believe it did. 

Mr. McCALL of Tennessee. Then, if that be so, ought not 
those men to be placed on the same footing with other Union sol- 


diers? 

.Mr. GROSVENOR. Ido not know, but I would make a slight 
difference now. 

Mr. McCALL of Tennessee. But it would not be so strong, I 

nope as the gentleman stated it at the outset. e 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for this 
bill. Ishall do it upon the ground of my personal knowledge of 
the injustice that has been done to the men of the gentleman’s own 
State and of the States surrounding it. I wish that the third sec- 
tion of this bill had been more definite and certain, but itis a 
wise section,even in its present form. Following along ve 
rapidly—for I can not go into detailin my limited time—the fifth 
section of this bill presents a remedy for one of the at evils 
that we have labored under in connection with our pension system, 
The idea that there ever was established in the Pension Office a 
rule in contravention of every rule of evidence known to the courts 
of the civilized world; a rule making a distinction, in the strength 
of the evidence presented in behalf of a pension claim, between the 
man who, by the accidents of the service, had a commission and 
the man who was prevented by the accidents of the service from 
having a commission, is something astounding to me, We now 
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getrid of that distinction, but why it was ever established I do 
not know. If the distinction was made on the assumption that 


the man who wore shoulder straps was a more truthful man than 
he who did not, I deny that that was a sound one. 

These questions ought to be decided by the ordinary rules of 
evidence, and the question in a court of justice is not a question 
of the number of witnesses but of the of the testimony. 
One witness may swear to a fact; he may the claimant him- 
self. The court is to adjudicate upon the question and is to de- 
cide whether that testimony is true. Now, in fact, if the testi- 
mony is true, that is an end to the controversy, and any attempt 
to limit the right of claimants by the ques oreven the quality 
of the evidence is absolutely absurd in principle and unwise in 
practice. It is not a fitting limitation upon any judicial tribunal 
of any character, whether it be a court or a bureau of the Gov- 
ernment. But we are getting rid of these two 9 
and I am glad of that. These discriminations against private 
soldier have been to my mind sh ly absurd. It has come to 
my knowledge more than once that Pension Bureau would 
say to the applicant, ** You must furnish the testimony of two en- 

inen orof one commissioned officer.” What more ridiculous 
proposition than that was ever made? It grew out of the old dis- 
tinction in the life of the and has had no justifica- 
tion in law or in morals. e Army that saved the Union was 
an army of volunteer citizens, not but the men who went 
forth to battle were equal in citi p, equal in integrity, equal 
in truthfulness when they went out, and when they came back 
they came crowned equal with honor. Now that one of those men 
should be considered of higher pce than another, simply 
because one bore a commission and the other an enlistment, is too 
absurd to merit even defense, 

Mr. Chairman, there is another thing. I believe that when a 
man who served in the Army and who has been honorably dis- 

thinks that he is suffering under a pensionable disability, 
and has made his application and has got it into the form pro- 
vided the Government, offered his evidence and gained his 
case and received his certificate, his pension should never be 
taken from him by any process short of that which should deprive 
him through the interposition of a court of justice of his title and 
possession to the property which he owns and holds. It is not 
necessary for the purposes of this argument that I insist that a 
pension is a vested right to a man who has won his case. It is 
m than a vested 3 It is a vested title of no- 
bility. It is a certificate of honorable service; it is a certificate 
of sacrifice for his country, and I demand that that certificate 
shall never be revoked by any process falling below in dignity and 
falling below in accuracy of proof and judgment the taking from 
him or from me or from you our houses, our farms, or our stock. 


He should have notice of the ground upon which it is being sought 
to take it from him, for it involves something more than mere 
value of the pension. 

It involves his honor, it involves the question of his integrity, 
it involves the truthfulness of proofs, and it involves all that 


I rejoice, Mr. Chairman, that this section p that the soldier 
who was placed on the pension rolls shall not be stigmatized by 
from him this title of nobility without opportunity 

his own interest, as he would be heard in any other 
claim in which he was a party. 

'To-day there is, in my judgment, a plain violation, not only of 
the spirit but even of the letter of the law. It is equivalent to 
depriving a man of his property without due process of law, and 
hence the action that heretofore has been taken in this regard by 
the Pension Office is in plain violation of the Constitution of the 
country. 

Now Mr. Chairman, I have no time to go through this bill in 

t detail, and will bly avail myself of the opportunity to 
discuss it later on. tI have to say is that, considering all 
the circumstances surroun the action of the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, the demand there is for a great deal more bene- 
ficial legislation than we are able to furnish the means to supply, 
the demand for more radical action than has been taken here, and 
in view of all the difficulties that the situation has ntm I 
think the bill is so fair and such an improvement on present 


condition of legislation thnt it ought to besupported by every 
friend of the soldier on this floor. there shall be an opportu- 
nity later on—I know nothing of the purposes of the committee 
having the bill in charge—if there shall beanopportunity to make 
certain amendments here I shall vote for them, certainly for the 
amendment proposed by the distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. HEPBURN], that puts into the bill, and hence into the law, a 
rule of construction that is due to the men who are the benefi- 
ciaries of the pension laws of the country, a rule that is in keep- 
ing and in consonance with the assertion of our appreciation of 
the great and gallant service of these men to the cause of the 
Union; but if it shall be the will of the House that no amendment 
is allowed and none adopted, and even if no opportuuity to amend 
the bill be given, I shall vote for the billas it stands here now. 
LApplaus] 


Labor Commission, 


SPEE OH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM F. STROWD, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 1, 1896, 
C CRIMES ege C TE 
to meet the problems presented by labor, agriculture, and capital. 

Mr. STROWD of North Carolina said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In deference to the wishes of the leaders of the 
labor izations of the country, with a number of whom I 
have correspondence, I shall give my vote for this bill. But 
viewing it from a farmer's standpoint, I fail to see any great 
necessity for it. I fear that the play will not be worth the 


I think that the trouble all lies in a vicious financial system, 
under which the country is now groaning, the evils of which 
were predicted ago by two apostles of finance, Mr. 
SHERMAN and Mr. Carlisle. In 1809, in regard to the resumption 
act, Mr. SHERMAN said: 


It is im to take this vo: 
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debts are twice their business ey though one-third less than their actual 
property. It means the fall of agricultural products without any great 
reduction of taxes. When that day comes batt eec as the sailor says, will 
himself Mee aves All enterprise will suspended. Every 


ente 


p nes od À eot enr e 
ie people, by arrest 
8 ine. 3 


— : — — piyin T value to this p 
thout an ction thar or em an opportunity to com- 
und wi ds FFC 


In 1878 Mr. Carlisle said, in regard to the destruction of the 
money of the common there seems some doubt as to 
what Mr. Carlisle said in regard to these things, I will have it read 
from the RECORD: 

CARLISLE IN 1578. 


porary in their nature. and 
removed by the separate or the pl 
ested in the subject, the old ratio of actual and relative value will be reestab- 


pre- 
end that it willever 
e annual production of 
of population, 
1 
legislation and otherwise three-sevenths to one-half of the — 
money of the world is the most gigantic crime of this or any other age. 

The consummation of such a sc. e would ultimately entail more misery 
upon the human race the 8 and famine that ever 
occurred in the history of the world. absolute and instantaneous de- 
struction of half the movable property of the world, including horses, ships, 
railroads, all other liances for on commerce, while it would 
be felt more sensibly at the moment, would not 1 pny thing. like the 
131 and diso tion of ety that must inevitably result 

m the permanent the metallic money of the 
world. 

They were prophets as well as & es then; and if they had 
remained true to these convictions how well they would have de- 


served at the hands of their coun en, how revered and hon- 
ored by posterity! But, alas, how have the mighty fallen! In 
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these years these prophecies have been fulfilled before your eyes. 
All these direful calamities are upon the people of this country. 
When the contraction of the currency commenced all was peace 
and happiness and prosperity. In 1842 Charles Dickens, twenty- 
four years after silver was demonetized in England, wrote from 
Boston, Mass., what was to him the marvelous statement that— 
There is not a man in this town nor in this State e ee 
and meat every day for his dinner. Nor would a sword in the air a 
more attention than a beggar in the streets. 
The statement could have been made in regard to the United 
States. But how changed the scene! Now, after twenty-four 
rs from the demonetization of silver in the United States, we 
ve millions of idle men thrown out of employment, tens of 
thousands of failures of industries and enterprises, and swarms 
of beggars and millions of tramps all over the land, all attribu- 
table to the contraction of the p 
As another evidence of the direful effect of a shrinking volume 
of currency I will ask the Clerk to read from the Monetary Com- 
mission of 1870: 


At the end of the Christian era the metallic money of the Roman Empire 
ra cg aa $1,200,000,000._ By the 3 of the fifteenth century it had shrunk 


and commerce, arts, wealth, and freedom all disa people were 
reduced by poverty and misery to the most ed condition of serfdom 
and slav: he disintegration of society was almost complete. The con- 
ditions of life were so was the only thing 
consistent with the instinct of Loe adem rq All public t, all gener- 
ous em all the noble aspirations of man shriveled and as 
the volume of mone: ri 


y shrunk and prices fell. 

History records no such disastrous transition as that from the Roman 
Empire to the Dark Ages. Various explanations have been given of this en- 
tire breaking gonn of the framework of society, but it was certainly coin- 


cident with a volume of money, which was also without rical 
parallel. The crum of institutions kept even step and with the 
shrinkage in the stock of money and the falling of prices. other attend- 
t cireumstan than these ve in other periods 
unaccompanied and unfollowed by any such mighty disasters. is a sug- 
vo coincidence that the first g er of light only came the inven- 
bills of exchange and paper substitutes the scanty 

of precious metals was e ency. 
That this cause has uced the same result in all nations and 


in all ages of the world's d not think any well-informed 
person will deny. See Persia, Babylon, Rome, and . 

All legislation apart from that looking to the restoration of sil- 
ver and enlarged volume of currency seems to me to be but trifling 
with this most serious and important question. Three or four years 
ago the Senate appointed a commission, with Senator GEORGE as 
its chairman—than whom this poet er ied produced a more 
honorable gentleman, barring the fact that he is a free-silver man 
fighting under a goldbug banner—the expenses of this commission 
being paid ont of the contingent funds of the Senate, to investi- 

te and report the cause of the low price of cotton, which report 
fies been made in two volumes of four or five hundred pages 
each, thoroughly informing the country on this important matter, 
which is costing the South more than a hundred million dollars 
annually. When they came into possession of all this valuable 
information cotton touched the lowest price ever realized for that 


staple. 

We have a Labor Commissioner, whose reports, nein tence 
or ten large volumes, all bearing upon this important subject, 
have produced no good results, as far as I can see. But the 
“ dance of death” goes merrily on. 

Chauncey Depew says that fifty men can come together and in 
twenty-four hours so contract the currency as to paralyze every 
industry in this country. 

When the bankers and capitalists desired legislation in their 
interests during the Fifty-third Congress they could not wait for 
the convening of Congress at the regular time, but it was called 
together in dog days to repeal the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man Act, whic: . Cleveland said was the only menace to the 
prosperity of the country. But the closing of banks, the suspen- 
sion of business, and failures of mercantile and manufacturing 
enterprises went on in regular schedule time. And all the while 
the screw of oppression has been turned down tighter and tighter 
upon the agricultural and laboring classes. 

ou may pass all the laws you will on the tariff question; you 
may increase or lower every schedule to any amount; you may 
build a Chinese wall around the products and manufactures of 
this country by tariff laws, but if they benefit any American 
citizen it will only be to make a few richer and the multitude 
rer. You may pass all the financial laws that can be conceived 
y the combined wisdom of this House, but until you stop con- 
tracting the currency and devise some means whereby the busi- 
ness of the country can be conducted on a cash basis the toiling 
millions will sink deeper and deeper in poverty and wretched- 
ness. 

Youmay apport every man in this House a commissioner of 
labor and let him devote his entire time to the subject, and until 
they are enabled to see that a money famine is the trouble and go 
to work to remedy that evil their labors, in my humble opinion, 
will fail of any good results to the toiling classes of America. 


Is it a fact that the devil has bewitched the world on the money 
1 It is a fact that the love of money is the root of all evil? 
t is 4 fact that greed has destroyed all the civilizations of the past 
and is fastening her clutches upon ours. And yet this Congress 
is rather disposed to enlarge the power of the banks by allowing 
them to issue money to the full face value of their bonds, and to 
destroy the greenbacks, thereby putting the whole financial inter- 
ests of the country in their hands. 

President Garfield, great in intellect, in statesmanship, and in 
patriotism, said that he who controls the volume of money ina 
country controls the labor and all industries of that country. 
Money being the lifeblood of the nation, should flow from the 
heart of the nation, and when farmed ont to any other power pro- 
duces a diseased body politic. 

If this Congress really desires to relieve the financial distress of 
this country, why does it not adopt the method of France when 
she was lying prostrate and bleeding at the feet of her conquerors 
at the close of the late war with y, when, in addition to 
the calamity of disastrous defeat, an indemnity of a thousand mil- 
lion dollars in gold as a condition of peace, and the surrender 
of her two beautiful provinces and ine, to secure 
these terms, Germany demanded a mortgage on the nation, which 
being impracticable, ce had to accept the bayonet mortgage, 
80 sure was Germany that these terms would crush France. 

What did her statesmen do under this great emergency? Did 
she attempt to issue bonds to sell for d? Did she deal with 
syndicates? Did she propose terms to Shylock? No! She issued 
a popular loan in denominations as low as 10 francs, which was 
intended to be used as money and was used as money. 
bonds were taken ly by all classes of her peo: by even 
house servants and laborers. This enlargement of currency 
produced the greatest activity in all departments of industry. 
And so great was the stimulant in all departments of labor that 
the balance of trade in her favor became so great that she was 
enabled to pay this enormous indebtedness, not in gold, but in 
foreign exchange. And atthe end of five years, under the benefi- 
cent influence of this large per capita currency, she had more 
gold in her vaultsthan any nation on the face of the earth, And 
this is what bankers and capitalists call dishonest money! 

How different the financial system in America. this 
Government wants money, she issues gold compound-interest- 
bearing bonds, which means more debt, more taxes, more inter- 
est, more burdens for an already overburdened people. More 
wealth for the rich man; more for the poor. 

You boast that you broke the sh from the limbs of four 
millions of black slaves in the South, and I rejoice that you did. 
But shame, oh, shame! you fastened ten times worse shackles 
upon ten times as many people. Mr. Cleveland says thatitisnot 
a theory but a condition that confronts us. But we say it is both. 
The theory, in thelanguage of Mr. Vanderbilt, is, ** The le be 
damned;" the condition, the nation of a few rich men mil- 
lions of awfully poor. 

When I was a little boy one of the first lessons I learned in 
reap eee eal ced was that governments were institu 
for the p: on of the weak and helpless; and in the simplicity 
of my heart I thought it was true, especially so of this Govern- 


ment. And for th uarters of a century it was true. But, 
alas, how things eave changed of late! Now we see all legislation 
in the interest of the rich and powerful; the weak and helpless 


are left to the mercy of greed and avarice. 

We talk and weep over the condition of Armenia. In that we 
do right. Butwhat sympathy have these shylocks for those u 
whose shoulders in the final analysis all the burdens of this Gov- 
ernment are placed? The toilers and farmers have been crushed 
so low by the weight of these burdens that they can not reach the 
first round of the ladder, and so begin to rise, 

There is a bill before this House now in favor of the eight-hour 
law, but the farmer, who supports all, and, on the hom 
pays nearly all the burdens, commences his day’s work before the 
stars leave the sky in the morning and works till hers appear 
again in the evening, is not once thought of in this great National 
Legislature. Nine-tenths of the farmers of this country to-day are 
as men standing on a quicksand, who feel and know they are sink- 
ing lower and lower, and utterly powerless to help themselves, 
looking every way and asking, o wil show us any good?" 
They have sent rs oe to Congress by the carload, and Con 


has YAT said, Ye be idle; we will not lighten your ens, 
but will add to erous burdens.” There are thousands of families 
in North Caro 


a who are unable to employ a UY grues when 
their families are sick, who are unable to buy suitable aeris Je 
send their families to church on Sunday; but when they complai 
at unremunerative prices for their products the old stereot 

cry of overproduction is thrown into their faces. Shame on that 
man's ignorance, or that man's perfidy, who utters such acry. I 
deny that there ever was an overproduction of any good thing in 
this country. 
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It is too late in the day and conditions are too much strained to 


ascertain the trouble between labor and 
capital. Iam a farmer, pure and simple, and I am certain that as 
a Qu we are very well informed on that subject. 


JUDGE CLARK IN MEXICO—A LETTER IN WHICH FACTS WITH THE POWER 
OF GREAT THUNDERBOLTS ARE PRESENTED—AN INVINCIBLE ARGUMENT 
IN FAVOR OF SILVER IS SHOWN BY OUR SISTER REPUBLIC—THE INJUS- 
TICE OF GOLDBUG ROBBERY—THE MAGNITUDE OF THE PLUNDER—OVER 
TWO HUNDRED MILLIONS LOST ON COTTON ALONE—OUR PEOPLE ARE 
PATIENT, BUT WE WILL NOT GO DOWN. 


Associate Justice Walter Clark, of the North Carolina supreme court, who 


create a commission to 


is spe some time in Mexico, has written a vividly p and instructive 
letter to News and Observer, in which he says: 

The climate is Duy pu Strawberries are ripe, and flowers of all 
kinds bring 10 centsa et. They say it is no warmer here in summer, and 


never sultry,as these table-lands embracing 500,000 1 miles—two-thirds 
of Mexico—average 7,000 feet above sea level, over times as high as 
Asheville, and the snow on the taller mountains never melts. 

This country is Sevens. more rapidly probably than any other on the 
planet, and could not he iP be 8 as matters stand. The dollar is 
exactly the same value it was ten or m years , not haying been arti- 
fi doubled in value by legislation, as has been the case with us. Conse- 

uently cotton is still 13 cents per und and wheat $1 per bushel. while fixed 
astaxes, passenger 
(as well as nominally) the same. 


while n y 
of cotton, corn, wheat, etc., to them. One does not get a full idea of the 
enormity of this transaction till he pots hare Aud seen the: i 


country and sees the very capitalists who, by securing t tion, have 
dou the value of nited States bonds, inv: the 8 and 
interest of their val Prod d ae ol ces, thus securing 
of for $1 loaned the United States vernment—that is, 
sell $1,000 United States bonds for gold, buy wig — of silver, which 
remains at the old value, and invest in $2,000 po rty here. 

Gr LOOM oe E Genseric and the Van: of India 8 
and Cli this very Mexico by Cortez and the Spaniards, or of Peru by 
Pizarro, all into in: cance com with the magnitude and in- 
ust ice of robbery practiced upon the 75,000,000 of the American people 


the interest and by the procurement of the half million of millionaires and 
their agents and mp Rep through the simple device of so contro! leg- 
islation that eve: ollar of national, State, ,and individual indebtedness 
is doubled by doubling the value of the dollar. Genseric, Clive, Cortez, Pi 


zarro risked their lives and had brave men behind them, and m at least 
foreign nations. But this crime has been the manipulation of the 
of the ders. There has been nothing 


bondhol heroic, and the oniy qon 
ness in it has been in the magnitude of the plunder, en surpasses all that 


G: e, in all which coun’ 


000,000 pore un on this hemisphere, south of the Rio 
es 
as much railroad freight and passenger fare, as much public and private 


widesp 
that wecan continue to exist under such a state of things. ere we not 
the wealthiest and most energetic and most patient people on the face of the 
globe, we would sink under it. 

It is by no means certain that we shall continue always to be the most pa- 
tient. Those who have thus pillaged us, and who, elated with their success 
so far, threaten to still further contract the e by: retiring the n- 
back, and thus still more increase the value of the dollar, may learn a lesson 
right here in Mexico. The Catholic Church, by three cen and a half of 
& policy as deliberate and as carefully planned as of the 8 and the 
money power ot the United States y, came to own absolu one-third 
of all property in this country and controlled the ce. e masses 
were kept in fnorance and the leaders and intelligence of the connie rere 
intimidated or bought. But there comes an end to such things. In the 

rty of the church was confiscated. The church party called in the 

the S and the French, and the latter gave them an Emperor. 

But the French have been driven out, the Emperor has been shot, and y 
throughout this great n four times as large as France or Germany, 
the Catholic Church does not own a foot of soil or a dollar of money. The 
very church buildings, hoary, some of them, with nearly four centuries of 
use, belong to the Government, and services are conducted in them onty py 

rnc = ipe re hice elected by the people. Not a priest can w 

e official robes. 

Mexico remains Roman Catholic in her religion, but when the alternative 


the estl: 1 
t mon: 
States. Tho multimi 


sovereign 
Ownership af 
ownership of an 

hest law, and when that periled, as it was in Mexico by the 
Mem power in the shape of the church, and as it is in the United States by 
the same deadly enemy in the guise of multimillionaires and monopolies, 
the manhood and the brains and the honesty of the people will assert them- 
selves, and we shall not go down under the same enemy t destroyed Rome 

so many o inthe past. The world is older and wiser. 


The gold dollar in the United States may well be called a mythical dollar, 
Not one man in a hundred ever sees one. It is not used to buy corn, or wheat. 
or flour, or railroad tickets, or dry goods. It is only for the sacred use oi 
idle rich when they wish to measure by a high standard, double in value the 
principal and interest of bonds, which, on their face, by the contract, are pay- 
able in coin—i. e., in either gold or silver. 

In drawing these lessons from the past experience and the present pros- 

rity of Mexico, there are those who will say Mexico is inferior tothe United 

tates in education, in civilization, and in man er respects. And so it 
is; and so much the worse for the objectors. For if Mexico, notwithstand- 
ing all these disadvan pr rous and g for by leaps and 
bounds by keeping her standard of values at the same level,so much the 
4 is the condemnation for the men who, in spite of our great and man- 
est superiority, have brought the curse and blight of a long-enduring de- 
pression upon us by robbing the wealth producers in the interest of the 
wealth consume veg v the device of doubling, by crooked legislation 
the value of the dollar. dif Mexico, with three hun: and fifty years of 
riestly rule, three hundred of which were also under a foreign yoke, and 
ty more passed amid internal dissensions, could assert themselves and 
throttle the pants money power which oppressed them, what can not and 
what will not 75,000,000 of the foremost people of the earth be able to do when 
satisfied that they owe it to ves and their prosperity to break the 
yoke which galls them? 


em? 
Much more might be said, and more forcibly. 


CITY or MEXICO, January 15, 1895. 


The farmers of the South for ten years after the war were ex- 
ceedingly rous. Poormen bought homes for their families, 
Prices of products being pe and money plentiful, the creditor 
demanded only a portion of the purchase money for the land, but 
rather encouraged them to improve their homes; and everything 
went on well until, unexpectedly to them, a contraction of the cur- 
rency took place. The gold basis was established; money went 
tees prices down and down until the last margin of profit was 

en from his product. And now it is demanded of him that he 
pay his debt in dollars that are ten times as hard to get as they 
were when the debt was contracted and worth twice as much, 
aon these are the dollars that the money mongers call honest dol- 


WALTER CLARK. 


It is a sad sight for a man to grow in years and feebleness and 
to feel that he is growing poor and poorer, and with no hope in 
the future for his wife and little ones but taxation, debt, unre- 
quited toil. Nothing can sustain a man under these circum- 
stances but a strong faith in a merciful God and a courageous 
will. Without these he breaks down under his burdens and trials 
and seeks relief either in suicide or, what is worse, dissipation. 
He is not a communist nor an anarchist, he does not ask for 
any division of the wealth of the country, but he does demand 
that there be such legislation as shall give every man an equal 
opportunity to obtain wealth. 

ofessor Walker says: 


That prices will fall or rise as the volume of money be increased or dimin- 
ished is a law that is as unalterable as any law of nature. 


Daniel Webster says: 


Liberty can not long endure in an: 
tion is to concentrate the wealth in 


Abraham Lincoln says: 


If a government should contract a debt with a certain amount of moneda 

tion, and then contract the money volume before the debt was paid, it 

woun be the most heinous crime a government could co: t against the 
people. 


This is precisely what this Government has done. All the laws 
it has enacted on the subject of finance since the death of that 
2 and good man have been with a view to produce the results 


country where the tende of legisla 
e hands of a few. d 


The record shows there is no hope of any relief for the plain 
people from either of the old ies, Whilethey both pose before 
the people as the friends and champions of the toiling masses of 
the people, it matters not which may be in the majority in the 
House, they turn up in favor of the money sharks and gold gam- 
blers of Wall street and Lombard street. The Democratic party, 
elected as the especial champions of free silver, with 148 aud 
in the PINY second Congress, smothered to death a free-silver bi 

by theSenate. P pading RAUS their knees before the people 
or another chance to prove their loyalty to the interests of the 
people, they were in with another lease of power and 
returned to the Fifty-third Congress with a handsome majority. 
Instead of redeeming their pledges and fulfilling their promises 
to the people, they proved their treachery by repealing the only 
law that gave any value to silver, thereby pue the farmers 
below the level of the same class of laborers in China. 

The people, in their righteous indignation, hurled them from 
power, and elected an overwhelming majority of the Republican 
party to the Fifty-fourth Congress. And now, before our eyes, 
are enacted by the Republicans the same scenes that caused the 
people to condemn the Democratic party. 

e only hope for the 8 in the People's Party, which is 
the only national party breathing the same resolves in all sections 
of the Union, Equal rights to all men, and special privileges to 
none," 
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Labor Commission. 
SPEECH 
HON. HARRY SKINNER, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 1, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 6119) eink pclae the appointment of a nonpartisan commis- 
sion to collate information and to consider and recommend legislation to 
meet the problems presented by labor, agriculture, and capital. 

Mr. SKINNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have endeavored to obtain the consent of my 
mind to give H. R. 6119, to ** authorize the appointment of a non- 
partisan commission to collate information and to consider and 
recommend legislation to meet the problems presented by labor, 
agriculture, and capital," a hearty, favorable support, because I 
am intensely and sincerely the advocate and friend of labor and 
agriculture. Noonerealizes better than M Ron how both of these 
strong arms of the country have been paralyzed by adverse legis- 
lation; and no one would sooner come to their relief and repair, as 
far as practicable and possible, the injury they have sustained. 

Then, again, I understand this measure has the ere of the 
Knights of Labor and other labor organizations of the country 
and they also command my sympath ; and I stand ready now and 
at all times to strengthen their hands, to increase their power, to 
resist the steady encroachments of capital upon the rights, privi- 
leges, and conditions of labor. I stand ready to alleviate and 
lighten the burden of labor, to bring them better wages, shorter 
hours, more education, a higher civilization, and better Christian 
influences, and opening up to them all the possibilities of the true 
American. Still, Mr. Speaker, I must file my feeble dissent to the 
passage of this bill creating this nonpartisan industrial commis- 
sion. Ican see nothing init for labor or agriculture, only as it 
makes more taxes for them to pay and relieves Congress of some 
of its present duties, 

I am not objecting to the collection of information concerning 
labor, agriculture, and capital, but I seriously contend that this 
is the constitutional duty of the Labor Committee of Congress 

ially, and Congress generally, and this legislation is simply em- 
ploying at an expense of about $300,000 per annum assistants for 
the Labor Committee, when they have plenty of time and are 
med paid for this service. Let us for a moment examine this 


The President of the United States is authorized and directed to appoint 
a commission, to be called the industrial commission, composed as follows: 
Three men representing labor, three men representing agriculture, three 
men representing manufacturing, and three men representing business. 

Each division of three shall have the right to employ one legal 
adviser and one secretary. The commissioners and legal advisers 
shall receive $5,000 per annum and the clerks $200 per month, and 
the commission is granted a contingent fund of $50,000 per 
annum. 

Their duty shall be to investigate questions pertaining to immi- 
gration, to labor, to agriculture, to manufacturing, and to busi- 
ness, and to recommend to Congress such legislation as it may 
deem best upon these subjects. 

I would like to inquire what else remains for Congress to inves- 
tigate? Ifthis commission is created we had best create it the 
third house and make it the permanent conference of the two 
Houses, as their investigations will equip them to decide all mat- 
ters of difference between the two Houses in a nonpartisan and 
patriotic manner. 

Mr. Speaker, seriously, if this industrial commission is a neces- 
sity, then, in the name of economy, in the interest of labor and 
agriculture, let it be created out of the Senate and the House upon 
the same principle, with the same poo and privileges and 
duties, and without any additional expense to the people. 
Created in this manner, in my judgment it will accomplish more, 
the members thereof will feel more directly the influsune and 
needs of the people, and being members of Congress they will 
stand a better show to formulate their matured plans into practi- 
cal legislation. Suppose this commission is created and Mr. 
Cleveland makes the appointments. Does anyone doubt the 
complexion of the commission? It would be a machine at the 
expense of the people to make it appear that the single qu 
standard was to the best interest of ae and agriculture. It is 
exactly what SHERMAN, Carlisle, and Cleveland desire—some offi- 
cial source whereby they can educate the people against their 
will to the single standard and to their injury and ruin. 

It does seem that this House has gone far enough on this line; 
that is, legislating in their own interest to relieve themselves of 
work and to give themselves more pay. I do not like to appear 


small or captious, but it isa very true lesson in finances to care for 
the pennies, and the dollars will care for themselves. We have 
restored the franking privileges, and still retain the allowance for 
stationery. We have given not only session clerks but also vaca- 
tion clerks, and now we are asked to relieve ourselves of duty and 
to transfer the duty of investigating all matters to an industrial 
commission, at the additional expense of more than ahalf million 
doha, to be paid in gold prices out of the joint results of the soil 
and labor. 

I have not referred to the increased naval appropriations, to the 
increased river and harbor appropriations, to the increased civil- 
service sundry appropriation, and to the alarming increase in the 
pension appropriations, nor to the increase of the public debt 
through Executive orders in the sale of bonds. These, taken into 
consideration at one and the same time, aretruly alarming when 
we look at the condition of labor and agriculture, which, under the 
organization of society, must bear these burdens and create the 
wealth from which shall be taken the taxes to meet these obliga- 
tions, which necessarily diminishes their proportion of that which 
r.i bring into existence through their toil and sacrifices. 

he condition of labor and . are luridly portrayed by 

their respective organizations, by the strikes, the lockouts, and the 
1 army of the unemployed, by the sheriff and mo 
sale, by the absolute and appalling poverty of the Southern and 
ete arem marked by scant food, poor raiment, torn-down 
fences, filled-up ditches, dilapidated farm houses, and the depressed 
appearance of the honest planter, with no hope to pay his debts, 

ucate his children, or to reserve a surplus for 1 ein and old 
sga, Along the path he daily trods from the rising to the falli 
of the sun can not be plucked either flower, blossom, or bud o 


hope. 

ki is idle, it istrifling with the needs of an almost exasperated 
people, to say that you must first establish a Eq, cries commis- 
sion to inquire into the condition of culture, labor, and capital 
and wait for them to recommend legislation before you can act, 
before you can give the pe relief. And you present this as a 
measure in their interest! They ask for bread, and you throw them 
a stone. They cry for meat, and you offer them a bone. How long 
will you thus abuse their patience? How long will their patience 
endure and countenance your abuse? 

These delays and postponements are dangerous. The wrath of 
the ponte when once kindled becomes a consuming fire that will 
not be quenched until its force is spent and its path marked by 
desolation, waste, and ruin. Mr. Speaker, I plead with this Con- 

to act before it agona and give the people relief. Remem- 

er that Mark Antony lingered in dalliance soft and sweet before 
the star-eyed Egyptian Queen and lost Actium at the hands of 
the second Cæsar, That Cæsar, in ag, aay ree of his power, 
said, The ides of March have come.” en they had passed he 
lay at the foot of Pompey’s statue. Louis XIV, playing at lock- 
smith, wrote in his diary, ‘‘ Nothing particular has happened to- 
day.” The only thing that did happen was the siege and fall of 
Paris. Charles II said scornfully, ‘‘ What can these Roundheads 
do?" He found out later they could cut off his head. In the 
shadow of a great crisis, throughout history we find these flippant 


sayings. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, we are standing in the shadow of a pend- 
ing crisis that throws its dark pall of pom and despair over every 
section of our country, paralyzing all industries and threatening 
the perpetuity of American institutions. Shall this House turn 
a deaf ear to the plaintive wail of hunger, nakedness, and despair 
as they well from the garrets and cellars of the overcrowded city 
and from the humble farm houses of the coant 

If so, Mr. Speaker, you may not be surprised to see the people 
organize as they have never organized before in a nonpartisan 
way to secure practical legislation, and party ties will hereafter 
fall lightly around the pie who desire and need relief. A 

In the history of the Old World the philosophic obseryer can find 
but few incidents gratifying to the philanthropic mind and no 
satisfactory evidence of the capacity of the mass of mankind for 
the maintenance of popular government. 

Greece, the cradle of letters and nursery of arts, the land of 
Homer, of Solon, of Herodotus—the theater of Thermopylæ, of 
Leuctra, and of Marathon—classic Greece, in the heyday of her 
glory, beguiles the scholar with her minstrelsy, her eloquence, 
and her army, and fires his genius with illustrious examples of de- 
voted patriotism; but a calm survey of her history ex lamenta- 
ble scenes of disorder and injustice, and in the débris of her wreck 
and ruin will be found the same evidences of a neglect of the peo- 
ple’s interest which are manifest in America to-day, which, if not 
corrected in time, surely mark us as their victims. 

Rome, once mistress of the world, was in her best days the great 
arena of contending factions, She, too, had her demagogues, and 
* the majesty of the Roman people " was their watchword. And 
though she had her Fabricius, her us, her Cato, her Cicero 
she had her Clodius and her Sylla and her Cæsars, honored 
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; and whether Marius or 
Sylla, Cæsar or Pompey, prevailed, the victory was in the name of 
li . The Republic was honored with a triumph and a clamor 
of approbation echoed from the Forum tothe Capitol. Augustus 
Cesar, absolute as he was, preserved the forms of a republic, 
whilst by the perversion of his vast patronage to his own - 
dizement, Grover Cleveland-like, he made an obsequious and pros- 
tituted senate the register of his will, and in the name of liberty 
fastened a heavy yoke forever on an applauding populace. 

The fast-anchored isle—the natal land of our fathers and the 
mother of our common law—has had her scenes of civil strife 
and blood; she has had her Wakefield, her Smithfield, and her 
Bosworthfield; she has had her Tudors, her Stewarts, her Jeffreys, 
her Bonner, and her Cromwell, as well as her Sidney, her Cramer, 
and her Hampden, her Beaconsfield, and her Gladstone; and after 
ages of reformation in church and state her aristocracy still gov- 
erns, her heirarchy still prevails, and the of Erin hangs tune- 
less and sad upon the leafless bough of her blasted oak, and her 

govern the world and seek the subjugation of American 
dominions. 

The French Revolution had its Dantons and its Robespierre; 
and after the bloody idol of licentious liberty had, like the Car of 
Juggernaut, crushed its thousands and overturned the temples of 
the true God, a Præœtorean band of grenadiers delivered over the 
" ublic " to the safe-keeping of a Bonaparte. 

2 r contemplating such scenes, well may we doubt the capac- 


man for self-government, and exclaim in the language of 
Roland under the guillotine, ‘‘Oh, liberty, what crimes 
have not been perpetrated in thy name!” 

But from the waste around us we cast our eyes upon this green 
sward slo ing from the Atlantic to the Rockies, then down to the 
Pacific, and of present hope and measureless possibilities, 
and the inestimable truth is born the mind that there is still hope 
for popular government, and under its benign influences and 


protection man will ultimately be elevated to the full and undis- 
turbed fruition on earth of the great ends of his moral being. 


in their day as the friends of the 


'That God who gave us this country, who preserved Christianity 
thr the gloom and desolation of the Middle Ages and has pre- 
this country through depressions in peace and the perils of 


war, will not suffer liberty, its ag i to perish. Both have 
taken deep rootin American soil. They were planted by our fore- 
fathers under circumstances peculiarly propitious, and so 2 as 
we may live it will be our duty and pleasure to cherish and defend 
them. 

The serious 3 that confronts us is to save the Republic 
by pcd Hi contentment, the happiness, and prosperity of 
the people. 

In my humble judgment, this can only be done by the exercise 
of wise economy in the administration of the Federal Govern- 
ment, so that the burden of taxes may be made as light as i- 
ble, and that without the restraint of their individual liberty 
involved in the maintenance of the internal-revenue system. 

Secondly, by such legislation as shall insure more and constant 
employment to labor, with shorter hours, with increased wages 
wq better prices forfarm products. Thelegislation that shall pro- 
duce these results will restore hope, contentment, happiness, and 

ity to the masses; and these will not only temporarily save 
the Republic, but cause us to build more 3 wisely 
than we knew, and develop the now latent possibilities of our 
measureless wealth. 
the question of Federal economy, the House will pardon 
refer to House bill 4141, introduced by myself Janu- 
1896, to reduce all Federal salaries S34 per cent. With the 
consent of the House I willincorporate the bill just here as a part 
of my remarks: 
tion of all in public service 
.. THe Sehoney 1a te reat 


I quum eg — ee ge grues in 9 
land, , and products, and the stagnation of business and the depression 
of all industries, and has thereby reduced the people's means of meeting the 


of the Government; and 
Whereas the ash —4 junderconsumption has resulted in the revenues of 
vernment falling below its expenses; and 
Wier the salaries of all Government officials and employees were fixed 
and based upon prices and conditions existing prior to the demonetization of 


mr all Government officials and em are receiving salaries and 
in excess of what the same service w: command in any other field 


wages 
loyment: and 
of se which should be met by 


U 
meif I 
ary 16, 


Whe there is a defici in the Treasury 
88 rather than the increasing of taxes or the selling 


: Therefore, 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That all compensation, whether paid as 
fees per or otherwise, of any person, officer, or em- 

service shall be, and is hereby, reduced 


: Dope of 
55 in any Rd the "publie service shall computed and 


Sec. 3. That the law which shall hereafter be passed authorizing the openg 
ing of the United States mints for the free and unlimited coinage of silver a 
the ratio of 16 to 1 shall work and operate as a repeal of this act, and restore 


to all persons, officers, or employees in any branch of the public service the 
same salaries and wages that they received prior to the passage of this act. 
SEC. 2 That all laws, clauses of laws in conflict with this act are hereby 


This bill can be passed by both Houses in two hours, and thereby 
$100,000,000 per annum be saved to the people. The same scale 
applied to the appropriation bills will save $200,000,000 additional 
per annum, and thereby secure an aggregate saving of $300,000,000 
per annum to the people. And all of this can be done without 
detriment to the public service. 

Upon the subject of better prices for farm products, the cur- 
rent admissions of the press and the statesmen of the decade jus- 
tify the statement that free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 doubles 
the current money of the realm and the world, and the result of 
pore 2 double prices of the world, especially of labor and 
products. 

Just at this point I desire to read H. R. 8999: 


A bill (H. R. 8999) to prohibit the further issuance of interest-bearing bonds 
without the consent of Congress. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in assembled, That the issuance of interest-bearing bonds 
of the United States for an whate further authority of 
Congress is hereby i 

It is the same bill now being considered in the Senate; it pre- 
vents the issue of bonds without the authority of Congress. If 
the Executive is deprived of this power to issue and sell bonds, 
he may be necessitated to resort to the free coinage of silver at 
16 to 1 and to the recognition of silver at the Treasury Depart- 
ment as primary money of redemption. I have thought, I do 
believe, that if the Secretary of the ury would only exercise 
his discretion in the interest of silver and redeem silver certificates 
in silver, and Treasury notes in silver, that he would break the 
endless chains, and would accumulate a en of gold in the 
Treasury, that would avoid a ity for the issuance of gold 
bonds either by executive or legislative authority. It is cer- 
tainly dangerous to leave this power in the hands of the Executive. 
Certainly no bonds of any class or species should be issued except 
be express legislative authority. 

On this line I call attention to House resolution introduced by 
me on the 22d day of January, 1896: 


r 


ver 


Whereas the act entitled “An act to strengthen the public credit," a 
Qo 18, 1869, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 
nited States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment in coin or its 


equivalent of all the interest- obligations of the United States, ex 
in cases where the law authorizing issue of such obligations had ex y 
provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency 
than gold and silver; and 
Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt," ap- 
roved J PM 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemable 
coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semi- 
annually in such coin; and 
ereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the 


act entitled “An act to provide for the redemption of e ts," a 
poma January 14, 1875, are required to be of the Celo rre n of the 
nited States described in said act of Congress a ved July 14, 1870, en- 


titled An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt"; and 


Whereas at the date of the of said act of Con last aforesaid, 
to wit, the Mth day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included silver dollars the weight of 412} grains each, 
declared by the act approved Jan 18, 1837, entitled An act supplemen- 

to the act entitled ‘An act g a mint and regulating the coins 
of the United States.'" to be a l tender of payment, acco; their 


re, 
Representatives (the Senate concurring), That all 
thorized ied ner the 
cipal an 
silver dollars eis 


said acts of 
at the option of the Government of the Uni 
i ing 412} grains each of standard sil 


of the United States, contain! 


e rights of the public creditor. 
I also call attention to H. R. 8535, entitled A bill to secure 
international free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1," ete.: 


A bill (H. R.8535) to secure international free coinage of silver at the ratio of 
16tol; to maintain the gold reserve; to regulate the exportation and to 
pone the production and manufacturing of cotton the United 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in assembled, That after thirty days from 8 
s ex- 


is act no raw cotton orth ramis of any ashley us s 
ported from er of the ports of the United Sta except by the permission 
and under the direction of the Secretary of tho Treasury. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury, under rules and regulations 
8 the board hereinafter created, shall purchase and export raw 
cotton for sale upon the United States accoun 

SEC. t oner of agriculture of each of the cotton 


board to direct the purchase and 


of ry pui , care for, store, sell, 
States cotton crop for the ensu fall. 

SEC. 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury, for such raw cotton according 
to under the rules and regulations fixed by the board created in sec- 
tion? of this act, at the price named, delivered at such ports or points as shall 
be ted, shall pay for the same in all cases with Treasury notes in 
denominations of $1, $2, and $10, $20. and $100, redeemable on ir face, 
either in gold or silver, 16 to 1. or Government 2 per cent bonds, payable in 
series from $100 to $1,000, within twenty-five vears, at the option of the 
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Secretary of the 
at the option of the holder 


them gold or Pis 16 to 1, the above-described 
tional United States currency or the above-described bonds, with in 


rehaser. Not herein shall operate to pre- 
from o directly or indirectly 
from the Panes 
SEC. 6. t the Secretary of the Treasury shall have the power, and is 
hereby authorized, to nrg ad and sell for export at not less than 53i per 
cent net ndvance of cost to Government. 

m bimetallic countries, to the extent of their man capacity. 
he may accept payment therefor in the same classes of money, currency, and 
bonds as he is authorized to accept from American manufacturers, 

From single-standard gold countries he shall exact payment in until 
there shall L^ un international agreement for the free coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 10 to 1. Such an international agreement shall operate as a repeal of 


act. 

SEC. 7. That the Secre of the Treasury is hereby fully authorized, 
under the rules and r ons of the Treasury ent governing the 
preparation and issue of Treasury notes and bonds, to have prepared, issue, 
and pay out,and redeem the J notes and bonds in accordance with 
and to into effect all the provisions of this act. 

SEC. 8, That all visions of law, whether of statute or treaty, now in force 
pole ge Abend tent with or in conflict with this act are hereby repealed 

se e. 


Mr. S , this is truly a nonpartisan industrial commission 
and without expense to the Federal Government. 

1. I claim that this bill would secure international bimetaliism. 
By way of example, say that the Secretary and the board had met 
in February, 1896, and under the provisions of this plan advertised 
that he would givethe planter 10 cents per pound on a basis of mid- 
dling, under the rules and ations prescribed, and in the Treas- 


notesnamed. The single-standard countries absorb the large 
bulk of our export cotton; under this pe at 33} cent advance, 
it would cost them 13.83 cents in gold; this d be covered into 


our Tre , amounting, estimating that they take (and must 
have) 5,000,000 bales Pas annum of our crop, over $300,000,000; 
this, if kept up, in a few years would drain the single-standard 
countries of their gold and put it into the Treasury of the United 
States and thereby make us the dominating factor in the world's 
finances, Thesingle-standard Governments would see this result, 

and to prevent it they would promptly come to an international 
agreement for free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, so that 
they might supply their mills with our raw cotton on the same 
terms t other countries do and thus reserve their gold. We 
would bring them to international silver 16 to 1 or destroy their 
manufacturing interests. Our Secretary of the Treasury would 
8 the attitude that is clearly to the interest of this country 
of selling our great staple, cotton, for gold at our price, rather 
than hawking our bonds and surrendering our credit to an English 
syndicate in order that the gold owners of the world may be per- 
petuated in their power te the price of our export crop. 

2. I claim that the bill will secure, so long as in force, equitable 
protection to the field and shop in the hest, most practical, 
and patriotic sense of the word, and will afford a net revenue of 
one hundred millions to the Government. It is to be observed 
that under this plan the American cotton manufacturer would 
have 33$ per cent advantage in the cost of raw material. This 
would to a great extent stimulate and multiply our manufactur- 
ing interests, and make us exporters of manufactured cotton 
goods—competitors in the world's trade in this line. It would 
give cotton gro stability and prosperity, making the South 
a larger consumer of all other raw and manufact goods; the 

lanter would know what he would get before he planted, and 

is planting could be regulated so as to prevent a Southern over- 
production, as we need not fear the stimulating effect this plan 
would have upon other cotton-producing countries. Forexample, 
note the effect upon the world's market resulting in short exports 
during the war. We have for more than fifty years held the su- 
premacy in the world's production of raw cotton, but it is evident, 
under the controlling influence and power of the single gold 
standard, that we must take some steps to regulate the price or 
else go out of the cotton-growing business. Estimating that the 

ld-standard countries would compelled to have 5,000,000 

es per annum of our cotton, and this is a small estimate, which, 
at 13.33 cents, would put over three hundred millions into our 


Treas at 334 per cent advance, the net revenue thereby made 
by the Government would be more than one hundred millions per 
annum. In other words, the Southern people would surrender 


their cotton crops and take the Government's noninterest-bearing 
paper in payment therefor, and furnish theSecre of the Treas- 
ury with cotton to sell for gold instead of his sacrificing the Gov- 
ernment bonds for gold. e Administration plan is to sell us in 
debt, and give the gold owners of the world the power of dictat- 
ing prices. 'This bill contemplates naming our own prices, and 
relegating gold to the position of a servant in the great interna- 
tional exchanges of the world. 


8. The Treasury notes issued under this plan, to the extent of the 
size of the American manufacturing interest, will prove 
ally self-redeeming. To the extent of the cotton expo: 


tu- 
we will 


put$1.33 in gold in the Treasury for every dollar issued. The profit 
to the Government would be as stated on a basis of 8300, 000, 000 
value exported at 33} per cent advance, it would return a net reve- 


nue of more than $100,000,000 per annum, which the cotton planters 
of the Southern States are willing to contribute as a tax to the Gov- 
ernment for governmental supervision as above indicated. The 
bonds growing out of the plan would form a basisfor the creation 
of such a new of banking as may be practically hereafter 
devised, and within themselves furnish a currency. I will not dis- 
cuss the objections that may be raised to this plan, for I expect criti- 
cism; but I wish to emphasize one t truth, that the price of our 
ps staple, cotton, can be controlled by the Government without 
azard or loss and to the benefit of sections of our country. 
The Southern States hold the supremacy of the world in the pro- 
duction of raw cotton, both as to quality and quantity. The Manu- 
facturers' Record, commenting upon this subject, says: 


Try as it may to avoid it, the world at large will have to draw the bulk of 


its cotton from the Southern States, and consequently we can and ought to 
eer pn what its selling price shall be instead of leaving that to be dictated 
y the consumer. 


Hon. J. M. Rusk, then the Secretary of Agriculture, in a letter 
upon Southern progress, says: 

The supremacy which the South possesses in the ‘kets of the 
cotton-produicing country there is reason to perspi never 8 
The natural f: ties of the South forthe production of this great cotton 
crop, aided and directed by intelligence, must assure for all time the suprem- 
acy of the Southern States as the cotton-producing region of the world. 

In the same line of thought, Secretary McCulloch, in his fiscal 
reports, refers to the active movement of the crop of 1865 and the 
good prices commanded, drawing largely on the old country, as 
saving the United States from a threatened financial wreck. Mr. 
Edward Atkinson, the statistician, in a paper read before the Cot- 
ton Manufacturers' Association of New AM Says: 

The Appalac buen m ering moisture from tream 
spreading it are the fi fields of the Southern — — fixed Saran: 
premacy in cotton production. 

If other authority is desired, I refer to the centennial sketch 
of the cotton trade of the United States by that distinguished cot- 
ton statistician, Mr. Thomas Ellison, of Liverpool; to etin No. 
9, United States Department of Agriculture; to ** Production and 
price of cotton for one hundred years," by James L. Watkins; the 
* Annual cotton movements and fluctuations," by Latham, Alexan- 
der & Co., of Wallstreet, New York; the Encyclopedia Britannica; 
article ** Cotton," by Thomas Ellison; and to any standard com- 
mercial geography. After reading these authorities anyone will 
be convin that any person, syndicate, corporation, or Govern- 
ment owning the cotton crop of the Southern States could and 
would controlthe price of cotton. Under the plan that I have 
suggested the Government can become the owner of the Southern 
crop with a handsome net revenue attached, and under conditions 
that surround us it is but patriotic that we exercise this great 
commercial power to save the aret industry and our coun 
from wreck and ruin. If the Belmont-Morgan-Rothschild syndi- 
cate had the same lever power they would crush us in twenty-four 
hours, and it is but right that we use it as an instrument to buy what 
eem may be necessary for our purposes, to enforce international 

imetallism, to extend and protect cotton manufacturing, and to 
regulate and protect cotton production. Every other nation in 
the world has legislated in the interest of cotton except this Gov- 
ernment. They have done so for the purpose of making themselves 
competitors with us in the production of cotton. ith all their 
governmental assistance they have signally failed and have finally 
resorted to gold 5 so as to purchase our cotton at 
their price, and the time has come when the Government should 
come to the rescue of the American cotton crop, when itis so plain 
that by doing so they can make it to the advantage of the Gov- 
ernment by making cotton the controlling factor of the world’s 
finance and commerce and bless humanity by restoring bimetal- 
lism, and thereby emancipate labor, production, and commerce. 

Lest the public may be misled in believing that I regard an 
international agreement necessary to the success of free and un- 
limited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, I will emphasize 
that I believe in a pesas action without delay, and this 
plan carried out in detail exemplifies our ability to so act. There 
are other reforms on the other side of free silver that I believe in, 
but it is a useless waste of time to discuss them until we unshackle 
labor, production, and commerce from the dominating influences 
of pl . The patriotic influences of America need to be marshaled 
and focalized under this available issue of free silver 16 to 1 to 
route the common enemy of humanity and civilization before we 
can seriously contemplate the many other reforms needed in the 
fiscal and economic ond istration of our Government. 

And the Southern staple is the available weapon with which to 
route monometallism and restore universal bimetallism, and 
thereby bless humanity. 

Cotton is still king if it can be treated and dealt with fairly. 
If the Government would extend the same ratio of protection to 
this the greatest of all of our industries cotton culture would 
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keep pace with cotton manufacture. Upon every conceivable argu- 
ndi the culture of cotton is entitled to the same cm as is 
its manufacture. It gives employment to more labor, creates a 
larger home market for Western produce. Better prices for cot- 
ton means better prices for the landowner, better prices for farm 
labor, better prices for Western corn, wheat, and pork, and more 
prosperity to the country generally. In consid legislation 
along this line we must keep before us the relation of the South- 
ern cotton crop to that of the world and hold fast to the fact that 
we do to-day and have done so for half a century and will con- 
tinue for the next half century, under all conditions, to raise at 
least 80 per cent of the raw cotton of the world; that we con- 
sume about 33} per cent of our production, and that the cotton 
mills of Europe must have two-thirds of our production to keep 
them running, and that all the mills must run on reasonable time 
to supply the world’s increasing demand for cotton 8. 

It looks reasonable that any Government whose people raise 80 per 
cent of a staple that is so important and necessary to the world, 
that is essential to clothe the human race, to furnish the home 
comforts, equip commerce, and shelter the camping armies of the 
world, and that employs so much labor in its production and man- 
ufacture, ought to receive some fostering care from the Govern- 
ment, so that its producers may not become paupers. All I con- 
tend for is that the Government shall throwaround cotton culture 
the same arm of 3 care that it gives to manufacturers, 
and thereby assist the cotton planter and relieve him from his 
present dependent position of being compelled to market his cot - 
ton crop certain months of the year at such price as the New York 
and Liv 1 cotton exchanges shall dictate. It is a rule of trade 
acknowledged the world over that the owner of eight-tenths—even 
of 51 per cent—of any article of necessary consumption can regulate 
and control the price of the whole. So, oe from analogy, a 
Government whose people raise eight-tenths of all the cotton 
raised in the world can dictate to the consumers of that cotton 
what they shall pay. And in justice to ourselves and to eve 
conceivable interest of this country this power should bororo ; 
not for purposes of oppression, but for the parposs of so regulat- 


ing the great ind as to make it profitable, and those e 
init prosperous and happy. 3 
No nation is esteemed by the comity of nations so wealthy as 


that nation which from her resources can draw sustenance from 
her own soil to clothe and feed her soldiersin war and make them 
happy, prosperous, and contented in Measured by this 
Munt we are independent and capable of formulating our own 
political, commercial, and financial policy. 

It must be admitted that this cotton commission, or Govern- 
ment control and su ision, would destroy the cotton ula- 
tion of the world and this profit would remain with the planter. 
My pathies are with the cotton planter, for equal prosperity 
to 1 for life on the farm as well as in the city, and 
against the evil spirit of the age by which ulation, monopolies, 
and trusts enrich the few at the expense of the many. 

I admit that the recognized law of supply and demand ought to 
be left free to control prices. But in these days of unequal pro- 
tection, monopoly, trust, and speculations the unprotected indus- 
tries and the unorganized farmer, as against all the other combina- 
tions, unless some relief shall be extended to them, must sink and 
become and remain enslaved to the money trust. 


The single gold standard is a simple trust upon the redemption 
money of the world, and this makes the gold owners—I may say 
51 cent of the gold of the world—the absolute owners and con- 
trollers of man, earth, church, and state. 

The gold owners under this see have caused this Government 
tosurrender its sovereign function of issuing money to the national 
banks as a trust upon all secondary money, and they foster all other 
trusts of which we complain and whose heavy hand we feel para- 
lyzing the heaven-appointed institution of farming. 

It is indeed senis to me that we shall supinely permit such 
trust, against the happiness and the welfare of the human family, 
when by utilizing our monopoly in raw cotton production we can 

e trust and restore to the people their rights and pros- 


perity. 

Should the Government take advantage of its position and exer- 
cise its power in the premises? 

Should the Government permit so great an industry to Hoi 
and those en in it to become poupe by raising a staple so 
essential to the comfort of the world and so nec for the ex- 
tension of civilization, and permit the continuance of prices fixed 
in Liverpool, dictated by a foreign policy, to command the Ameri- 
can crop with as little money as pan when it possesses the 
power to prevent it, and can, with staple under governmental 
supervision, provided for in my bill, in due time drain Europe of 
all its gold and put it into the Treasury of the United States? I 

or the cotton planter. He will willingly raise cotton upon 

e faith of Uncle Sam's credit, MORS A Treasury notes therefor, 
redeemable so as to never receive a dollar of gold for their product 
and turn it over to the Secretary of the Treasury to sell for gold 
for Government account. I repeat, the cotton industry is second 
to no interest in the United States, and deserves the fostering care 
of the Government, ially when by exercising this care the 
Government can make it the weapon with which to drain Euro 
of her gold and break the trust on money. The condition of the 
cotton crop, from planting to harvest, as well as the statistical 
position of the uct, with the . of the daily course of 
the sun is bulletined around the world, and its staple is as current 
as gold across the counters of every bank in Christendom (only 
we permit its value to be measured in gold, when the reverse 
could be accomplished by action on our part). It constitutes fully 
one-half of our export, and is the lever with which we can raise 


the balance in our favor. The greater purchasing power we can 
give to this our great rt crop the better it is not only for the 
roducers of the South, but for all sections of the country, which 


old a joint interest in our national wealth, to which cotton is 
es largest 5 2 abina sor the few peius of people, 

ose engaged in industry, à e expense of great T. 
exhaustion of soil, and sacrifice of health to produce 80 per cen 
of the great staple which is necessary to the comfort of fourteen 
hundred million people, the population of the world, at prices 
that are ruinous to the producers, when can be prevented by 
this Government supervision, and the ind converted into a 
blessing to them with profit to the Government, and to the good 
of every section of our country and all mankind? 

For the purpose of verifying my arguments, that we hold the 
monopoly in cotton production, I at this point refer to a tabu- 
lated statement furnished me by the Agricultural Department, 
showing the world's supply and distribution of cotton: 


World's supply and distribution of cotton. 


Visible and 
invisible be- 
United 
year. States. 
Bales. Bales. 


Sete 
888 


Crops. Balance of year's supply. 
Total actual 
Supply of consump- 
er Total crop. tion. 
countries. 

Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 

2,178,000 4, 400, 000 5, 085, 000 1, 400, 

2, 107,000 4, 825, 000 5, 058, 000 1,280, 

2, 564, 000 5,216, 000 4, 979, 000 1, 260, 

2,113,000 5,544, 000 5, 259, 000 1,950 

2,025, 000 6, 758, 000 5, 820, 000 1,096, 

8, 086, 000 6, 277, 000 6, 312, 000 1,785, 

2,387,000 | — 5,504,000 | — 5,419,000 56,000 
2, 083, 000 6, 366,000 6, 425, 000 74,000 
2, 320, 000 6,917,000 6,632, 000 80, 000 
2,309,000 6, 525, 000 6, 656, 000 70,000 
2,018, 000 7, 189, 000 7, 082, 000 85, 000 
1,897, 000 6, 830, 000 7,140, 000 75,000 
1. 500, 000 6,931,000 7,212,000 80,000 
2,022,000 6, 793, 000 6, 868, 000 77,000 
1,398, 000 1,085, 000 1,223, 85,000 
1,894,000 8, 450,000 8,081, 88, 000 
1,837,000 | 9,856,000] — 8,645, 90, 000 
2,510,000 8, 583, 000 9,085, 100,000 
2, 850, 000 10, 408, 000 9,499, 120,000 
2,434,000 8, 919, 000 9, 290, 95,000 
2,071,000 000 8,629. 96,000 
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World's supply and distribution of cotton—Continued. 


United 
States. 


E 


28358885 
888 8 888888 


3 


5B 
£8 


I also refer to a similar statement showing the world’s consump- 
tion of cotton: 
The world's consumption of cotton. 


rii 2 e ECTS 
8,57200 | 250,000 ee ee $017.10 
3,040,000 | 3,198,000 | 2,197,000 | 889,600 | 9,424,600 
3,744,000 | 3,380,000 | 2,375,000 | — 447,400 | 9,946, 400 
-| 3,665,000 | 3,330,000 | 2,241,000 | 520,700 | 9,810,700 
3,433,000 | 8,255,000 | 1,909,000 | 584,800 | 9,181, 800 
-| 3,625,000 | 3,465,000 | 2,278,000 | 690,300 | 10,001,300 
3,894,000 | 3,640,000 | 7,423,000 | — 711,800 | 10, 468, 800 
3,841,000 | 3,796,000 | 2, 53), 000 771,670 | 10,938, 670 
3,770,000 | 4,069,000 | 2,685,000 | — 870,880 | 11,394, 880 
4, 034, 000 | 4,290,000 | 2,731,000 | — 988,993 | 12,043, 203 
4,220, 000 | 4, 528, 000 | 2,958,000 | 1,155,328 | 12,871,328 
4,020,000 | 4,570,000 | 3,220,000 | 1,142,619 | 12, 958, 619 
3, 706, 000 | 4,576,000 | 8,189,000 | 1,170,000 | 12,641,000 
From these statements it appears the consumption is quite equal 


The extent and value of the cotton gropan the United States is hardly ap- 
Lorie =) Topi generally. During 
very of gold in California, the 
200,000,000. The cotton grown dur 
400,000,000. _ This immense yield is 


roduct 
de past four years was valued at 


ed to a few States. If the cotton 
planters would be wise the South would eventually be 
the world. The consumption of cotton in the wor 
of about 500,000 bales a year. There has been practicall 
cotton yield in the foreign cotton-growing countries of the world, so that 
the U. States is to euptheincreased consumption. Every 
part of the world, you might say, raises wheat; but it is not so with cotton. 

But, Mr. S er, Iam met with the argument that if we leg- 
islate in the interest of cotton specifically, that the grain grower, 
the hog, horse, and cattle raisers, and the producers of other 
products will want similar legislation. My answer is that no 
other crop is analogous; besides, I am using cotton simply as the 
instrument to secure free coinage, and of these producers 
admit that their prices will be doubled with free coinage. 

Mr. Speaker, if it will be germane to the pending question, I 
will offer House bill No. 8353 as a substitute for industrial 
commission bill; its sole mission is to collate information. This 
bill, which I now read, will collate information, without cost and 


inamost satisfactory manner, upon very important q i It 
3 the purpose of information 8 that I intro- 
uced it: 
mit toa direct vote of the people free coinage of sil- 
s atr eres rud enia. 4 tax; the election of President, Vice- 
President, and United States Senators by a direct vote of the people. 


Whereas this is a Government of, by, and for the people, and 
have the power to advise their servants, the President and Congress, con- 
cerning their governmental policies; and 

Whereas it is highly impete that they should be advised of the will of 
the people on important questions, that their will may be executed: There- 


assembled, That at an election for 
held in OVODAS, 1896, there shall be submitted to the 
qualified to vote for such Presidential electors at said election the following 


uestions. 
rst. Shall Congress make a law allowing free and unlimited coinage of 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, as it was prior to 1873? Yes. No. 


Second. An amendment to the Constitution providing for the election of 
the President and Vice-President and United States Senators by direct vote 
of the citizens of the United States. Yes. No. 

Third, An amendment to the Constitution pro that taxes shall be 
im as Congress in its wisdom may deem oper. res No. 

ourth. Shall Congress, so soon as it may do so constitutionally, make a 


graduated income-tax law? Yes. No. 

Sud. 2. That the intention of the voter shall be expressed, if he votes in the 
affirmative, by canceling the word No“; and if he votes in the negative by 
canceling the word Yes." 


XXVIII— 24 


Crops. Balance of year's supply. 
— = Total crop. tion. % - urned,ete. 
er B 
countries. Visible. Invisible. 
Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
2,007, 000 1, 230,000 449, 000 $0,000 
2. 100,000 1, 210, 000 590,000 88, 000 
2,418,000 1,248,000 593, 000 130,000 
2. 100, 000 905, 000 619,000 160, 000 
2,350,000 902, 000 597, 000 120,000 
2, 580, 000 1,149,000 294, 000 115,000 
— eee] ee] Gas 
2, 488, 000 1, 000 560, 000 000 
2,390, 000 P300 AN. a 
2,600,000 2,400,000 263, 000 $0,000 
Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of the judges and clerks of MM MD: 
ted or elected as judges and of said election for Presidential ‘ 
ors to also act as judges and clerks of this special election to determine the 
qu ore set f. the ballots and ballo es shall be re- 
turned to and canvassed same persons who by law are required to 
canvass the returns &nd determine electors in 
each State; and the said persons so canv: shall certity to 


fined through the prope por officers; be shall STAIDE thers 40 — 
e T 

advice and consideration. TUN * Pu 

. Pass this bill and you will not only have been informed but 

instructed by the people how you shall act. 

Mr. Speaker, the President, the Senate, and I fear the House, is 
too far removed from the people; they all seem careless and indif- 
ferent of the people's needs and wants, and we are inaugurating 
and making t a system that removes all office-holding 
classes from the people. I refer to the civil- service laws. That is 
creating a life tenure in all 5 offices. In my opinion it 
is the creature and the ally of the single standard that create 
the office-holding and the pro -owning classes out of one and 
the same class, and both will be indifferent to the needs and wants 


of the enti 
pe anuary 14, 1896, I introduced H. R. 3959, and will now read 
e same: 
A bill (H. R.3959) to repeal the civil service laws. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of Ameríca in assembled, That the act entitled “An act to regulate 
and EDEN the civil service of the United States." approved January 16, 
1883, with sections 1753 and 1754 of the Revised Statutes, section 4, 874. 
DM EE chapter 667, page 772 of the Supplement to the Revised Stat- 
ttes, volume 1, and all the amendments to act of January 16, 1883, be, and 
the same are hereby, repealed. 


plain people holding office. It E only the educated and the upper 
classes t can stand those technical i i 


life-tenure, office-holdin 
gant, and indifferent to 


á ple as le, and as dependent upon their 
favor as practicable. Itm. them more considerate, more cau- 
tious, more attentive, and more anxious to render the best prac- 
tical service. Grover Cleveland is extending the service, and in 
a few years all Federal officers e: t Congressmen will be hold- 
ing for life, and in time these will ire to be embraced within 
its provisions. 

Doubtless this industrial commission, if created, would become 
permanent, and in time covered and saved to life service by Execu- 
tive order. This would certainly follow if their reports should 
prove favorable to the single standard. 

The people of this country are at the present time suffering from 
the effects of thirty years of blundering, if not dishonest, legisla- 
tion. During this entire period, in my opinion, not a single law 
has been placed upon the statute books of the nation that has for 
its ultimate result the welfare md gens pipe of the people. This 
species of legislation has continued so long and its results are so 
disastrous that a radical change for the better must be made in 
the immediate future or the beginning of the next century will 
—— a pono of Lei in this nation that will jeopardize, 
if not destroy, the grandest experiment in self-government that 
the world has ever witnessed. S 

Mr. Speaker, the people have suffered beyond all reason, and if 
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carefully considered, beyond all conception, through this vicious 
and criminal legislation which has been forced upon the country, 


reeking with treachery and corruption that ‘‘smells to heaven.” 
The 5 d our ders cesin connor: 3 laws 
ting special privileges to corporations, trusts, and syndicates 
pg i con ing factors in all the discontent and misery now seen 
among the people. The destruction of our silver currency, fol- 
lowed by a general contraction of our medium of exchange, is the 
prime cause of all our financial woes. The laboring people of our 
Wiese iure the first to feel the effects of this financial brigand- 
age. vious to this labor was abundant and wages were remu- 
nerative; now more than twenty million of our people are un- 
employed and thousands are in hunger and want. Then the 
Jaborers of our country were prosperous and contented; now more 
than five million are tramping our streets and swarming through- 
out the land, appealing alike to our sympathy and alarm. This 
class of people, dependent upon the labor of their hands, have 
been ruth!essly thrown out of work, to become mendicants and 
criminals, in order that a favored few might revel in luxury and 
idleness. The second class to feel the iron hand of this oppres- 
sion was the farmer, the strength and bulwark of our free institu- 
tions. : 

This class of people have been dragged down from prosperity 
and progress to a condition of absolute bankruptcy and stagna- 
tion. All species of agricultural property has declined fully 50 
per cent, while its P ucts have en so low in price as not to 
repay the cost incident to production. In 1850 the wealth of the 
United States amounted to $8,000,000,000, of which the farmers 
owned $5,000,000,000. In 1890 the wealth of the country amounted 
to $65,000,000,000, of which the farmers owned but $16,000,000,000. 
In 1850 the farmers owned five-eighths of the wealth of the nation, 
while in 1890 they owned less than one-fourth. During the past 
thirty years the mortgage indebtedness of the farms of this coun- 
try has increased, upon a conservative estimate, more than 2,000 

er cent. The number of farms in the United States in 1850 was 

555,734. Of this number, 2,302,941 were under a mortgage. 
From being comparatively out of debt in 1866, over 50 per cent 
of the farms of this country were mortgaged in 1890. might 
continue statistics upon this point, but have given enough to 
show that the farmers of the country are in a most deplorable 
condition on account of unjust and unfair legislation. 

The third class to feel these depressing conditions are the manu- 
facturers. They are becoming unwilling victims of this same 
vicious legislation. With 20,000,000 of people out of work, with 
50 per cent of the farms under mortgage and our agricultural 
population bankrupt, is it any wonder that manufacturers are 
going out of business or into the hands of receivers and their 
goods remaining unsold? A bankrupt and idle people can not 
consume products of either the farm or factory. This wholesale 
destruction of values following such vicious legislation is but the 
natural results of cause and effect. These conditions will con- 
tinue to intensify, unless speedily remedied, until all business will 
become paralyzed and all labor efforts abortive. 


MINNESOTA: 
The Field for the Laborer and the Home for the Immigrant. 


SPEECH 
HON.ANDREW R. KIEFER, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 21, 1896, 


On etn to collate information snd to consider and recomumend legislation 
to meet the problems presented by labor, agriculture, and capital. 

Mr. KIEFER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It may have escaped the attention of many of 
the members that most all of the immigration measures reported 
with a favorable recommendation originated and are advocated 
byour Easternfriends. Andithas already become apparent dur- 
ing the progress of this discussion that of the two bills recently 
under consideration which proposed to throw certain restrictions 
around immigration into this country the one which merely re- 
quires that the incoming foreign stranger who desires to become 
a citizen of the greatest nation on e shall be able to read or 
write in some guage was the more popular. Mr. Speaker, 
that qualification, in addition to the many other restrictions that 
have been placed on our statute books, will not bar the worthy 
and 3 person from seeking our shores. I intended to offer 
an amendment providing that se d res who has children re- 

ing permanently in the Uni tates may be permitted to 


land and become of our people, providing always that there 
are none of the objections raised under the laws that exist at the 
present time, but the special rule would not permit. 

Mr. Speaker, we are a nation of immigrants. Ever since the 
landing on our shores of the Mayflower there has been an incoming 
flow of the people from other climes—from Brittany, Germany, 
Norway and Sweden, Poland, Ireland, France, Italy,and fromevery 
other government where liberty has been fraught with continual 
danger, and where the individual under government regulations 
has not been permitted to enjoy that freedom which has made 
this country the haven of the oppressed from every other nation on 
the globe. It may be true, Mr. Speaker, that the people of Mas- 
sachusetts and of Pennsylvania do not desire to add to the material 
wealth of those great commonwealths by offering any induce- 
ments whatever to immigration. It may also be true that the 
people on the far-away Pacific Coast are fearful lest the honest 

olander or the intelligent and industrious Scandinavian or Ger- 
man come in and secure, even at the price that agricultural lands 
are held at, some of the choice acres of those five and ten thou- 
sand acre bonanza farms for which California has become famous. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the people of Pennsylvania 3 owe it tothe 
sons and daughters of foreign lands that they have developed into 
such a prosperous and progressive community. The thrifty Ger- 
man immigrant made his home in Pennsylvania and has become 
such a part of that great State that his descendants in the West- 
ern States are very frequently spoken of as Pennsylvania 
Dutch,” and the phrase has come into such general usage that it 
is used to designate many of our Western immigrants. e hear 
no demands for restrictive immigration as embodied in the bill 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania pue WILLIAM A. 
STONE] coming from the great Mississippi Valley, that magnifi- 
cent empire which has only reached a preliminary stage of devel- 
opment. The people of that gross domain will not, I am quite 

establishing an educational 7 75 

e- 


of th: 
he State by 100,000, 
the mark set by the president of the association to reach at an early — 97 
within a reasonable od of time to double the Par: number (1,500,000) of 
inhabitants of the State and tea lation of 3,000,000, 

Every citizen of Minnesota is invited send the names and addresses of 
friends and acquaintances living in other States, Canada, or foreign countries 
to the secretary of the association at St. Paul,so that publications descriptive 
of the diversified resources of this great agricultural, stock-raising, and y- 
ing State can be mailed to them. Also to request that their friends and ac- 
quaintances send the names of ees intending settler whom they may know. 

Farmers are invited to prepare letters giving their practical ence in 
farming since their settlement in Minnesota; give the name the town. 
county,and State, or 2 country from whence Neg! came; the amount of 
means, s etc., which they had on arrival in the State; the means they 
now have and the details of their progressin acquiring an independent home, 
It is the intention to print letters from farmers in the descriptive publica- 
tions which are to be ed by the association in bringing tothe attention of 
intending settlers the many advantages which Minnesota offers for new set- 


tlement. 

As the agricultural lands and the timber and mineral resources of the State 
vary in localities, citizens are requested to prepare full descriptions of their 
respective counties and districts and send to the secretary at St. Paul for 
use in publications for distribution by the association. Include a description 
of the towns, man ries, transportation facilities, s pobio buildings, the 
number of churches, schools, population, the unoccupied lands, and other op- 
portunities for securing new homes. 

Local publications should be arranged for by cities, towns, counties, and 
districts, containing letters from farmers and descriptive matter containing 
the advantages and opportunities which their re: ive localities offer for 
the success of settlers. can be done by special illustrated editions of 
local 5 or by local folders and pamphlets. If several thousand 
copies of suc! or local editions are p ded for by citizens, it is ro- 
quested that a portion of each of such oe be sent to the secretary 
of the association at St. Paul to mail to intending settlers in answer to letters 
of inquiry, or to otherwise distribute. 

It is the intention of the secretary to visit various counties and districts 
in the State to confer with citizens on plans for organized efforts to induce 
new eee - — 75 as Poe lagen at MEIN : MORE pbc us 
preparation of p: matter an e perfec of other arrangemen: 
advance and facilitate the work in hand will admit. 
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Members of county organizations and citizens generally are invited to visit 
St. Paul, when they can find it convenient to do so, and confer with the sec- 
retary on the subject of the best and most practical methods for promoting 
settlement in the State. 


Truly, yours, 
P. B. GROAT, 
Secretary and Treasurer Minnesota State Immigration Association. 


But our State is not alone in making extra efforts at this time 
to induce immigration. I will here insert a letter, or rather ex- 
tracts from a letter, from Hon. T. L. Schurmeier, president of the 
State association, in which reference is made to an interstate asso- 
ciation. 

[Theodore L. Schurmeier, president; P. B. Groat, secretary and treasurer.] 
MINNESOTA STATE IMMIGRATION ASSOCIATION, 
HEADQUARTERS, 300 JACKSON STREET, 
St. Paul, April 3, 1895. 

My Dear Sin: The Minnesota State Immigration Associati an out- 

wth of the Northwestern Interstate Convention, held at St. Paul last 
NE 19, 20, and 21, has all expectations in the enthusiastic 
support which has been given to the movement in all parts of the State. 
Minnesota was the first of the Northwestern States ect at the inter- 
state convention to organize after the adjournment of that body. The dele- 
gates to the interstate convention from Minnesota appointed an executive 
committee of seven members, one from each Congressional district. These, 
acting in conjunction with the secretary of the association, appoint coun’ 
immigration committees. This measure has been carried out with so muc 
vigor that we have county immigration committees organized and actively 
at work in 68 of the 81 counties in the State. The interest manifested in fur- 
thering the gration movement is surprisingly great—in fact, has sur- 


passed all tions. 
It has 3 calling county and district conventions, mass meetings, 


etc. 

A county convention was held at Hinckley, Pine County, soon after the 
State organisation was formed, and was arem attended. Aconvention was 
held at uth for the Sixth Congressional district, and was attended by 
delegates from all over the district. It was held January 22 and 23 and was 
largely attended. Prominent speakers from various parts of the State were 
present and addressed the convention. A 

All of the other Northwestern States have organized State associations on 
or about assembling for that purpose, and the Northwestern immigration 
movement is assum; ng wonderful proportions and will result greatly to the 
advantage of the whole region, and Minnesota especially. 

Very respectfully, yours, 


Hon. A. R. KIEFER, 
Washington, D. C. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. JOHNSON] pene early 
in the session a bill which if enacted into law would stop the prog- 
ress and hinder the prosperity of any unsettled and undeveloped 
community. It seems to be aimed directly at the Polish people, 
and I have received and presented here many petitions from the 
Polish-American citizens of my district protestin, apanar the 
passage of the Johnson measure. I am glad that the Committee 
on Immigration have not reported it to the House for considera- 
tion. 


T. L. SCHURMEIER. 


MINNESOTA AND CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. S er, on March 3, 1849, the Congress passed the bill giv- 
ing to Minnesota a Territorial government. On July4of the same 
ear the returns of the first census were taken, and it gave the 
erritory a population of 4,680, At that time the California gold 
fever was at its height, and the rush to the Pacific Coast during 
that period has never been equaled. In 1850 California had in- 
creased so rapidly that Congress received her as one of the States 
of the Union. It was an entire decade before Minnesota was ad- 
mitted. And yet to-day we have as many Representatives on this 
floor as California, and we have a population of a million and a 
half of as intelligent, enterprising, successful, and patriotic peo- 
ple as exists in any Commonwealth in the Union. I now desire to 
quote, with the permission of the House, the law in respect to re- 
stricting immigration. The acts approved March 3, 1891, pro- 

vides as follows: 
That the following class of aliens shall be excluded from admission into 
immigra- 


the United States, in accordance with the existing acts regulatin, 


g 
tion, other than those concerning Chinese laborers: Allidiots, insane ren 
g from 


paupers, or persons likely to become a public charge, persons suffe: 
a loathsome or a dangerous or a contagious « „Persons who have been 
convicted of a felony or other infamous crime or misdemeanor involving 
moral turpitude, po et or 

is d for with the money of another or who is 

unless 


designated 
moral turpitude" by the laws of the land whence he came or by the co 
convicting. 


That certainly is effective and far-reaching. It may not al- 
ways have been enforced, but in spirit and intent it is in my judg- 
ment sufficient for the ample protection of our people from the 
dangerous classes. Of all the suggestions and recommendations 
made by the Immigration Investigating Commission appointed 
under the act of June 13, 1894, there are none more important 
than those referring to the proper distribution of immigration. 
And I may say with a feeling of pride that the people of Minne- 


sota were among the very first to take action on the lines sug- 
gested by the Commission in the following: 
DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRATION. 

„While this Commission fully believes in the exclusion of all 
undesirable immigrants, it is neyertheless its sincere conviction 
that the solution of the vexatious immigration problem is to be 
found notso much in a restriction of immigration as in a wise 
distribution of it. There are some comparatively small, densely- 
populated sections, to be sure, where no immigrants or only the 
most highly qualified are desired; but in the larger of this 
country those immigrants are still needed who are fitted for 
unskilled manual labor. This is particularly true of the vast un- 
developed agricultural and lumber areas of the Northwest, South, 
and Southwest. And now that the business depression has prac- 
tically passed, manufacturing and construction enterprises, in 
both the newer and the older sections, will cause a steady demand 
for labor. Some arran; ent should be made, therefore, whereby 
allimmigrants who arrive without a fixed destination can be helped 
to find one of exactly the right sort. Such an arrangement the 
Commission has to propose. 

** At present, many immigank herd togetherin the densely pop- 
ulated centers. Nearl of the steerage arrivals at the port of 
New York, for example, give their destination to the immigrant 
inspectors as New York City, because they know of no other place 
to go. That a considerable ion of them eventually drift else- 
where, for better or worse, is evident from the figures of the cen- 
sus; but quite too large a proportion remain to swell the ranks of 
the paupers or depreciate the labor market. Only a small per- 
centage get where they really ought to be—that is, into the work 
for which they are peculiarly fitted, in the localities where they 
are peculiarly needed. Existing conditions, in a word, exhibit a 
clear case of maladjustment, and the maladjustment is principall 
due to the lack of reliable knowledge on the part of the wm. - 
grants and their complete inability to obtain it. 

* Notwithstanding the rapid mail and cable connection and the 
enormous transatlantic trade, the g phy, topography, re- 
sources, and industrial and social conditions of the different sec- 
tions of the United States are practically unknown in Europe. 
The only information accessible to an intending immi, t is 
contained in the letters received by himself or his neighbors, or 
in the circulars of speculators, and steamship and railroad com- 
panies, within or without the limitations imposed by sections 8 
and 4 of the act of 1891, as the case may be. He leaves home 
finally with the expectation of abundant opportunities of better- 
ing his condition, and with an eager determination to avail him- 
self of them, but without any precise knowledge of where or how 
he is to do it. Under the circumstances it would be strange 
indeed if glib-tongued agents did not sometimes, in spite of a 
the vigilance of the Federal authorities, induce him to invest his 
funds in worthless lands and played-out enterprises, or to let his 
labor to an unscrupulous padrone. The officers of the immigra- 
tion service have no authority to direct immigrants where it is to 
their advantage to go, nor could they, even if they had the 
authority, undertake so difficult and complicated a task 1n addition 
to their present duties, 

The Commission therefore recommends the erection on the un- 
occupied space of Ellis Island of a large, permanent exhibition 
hall. This hall should contain, in ily accessible form, maps, 
charts, photographs, rinted descriptions, and sample products; 
also tabula u»15-dato records of the demand for icular 
kinds of labor in particular localities and the oversupply in other 
localities. Allimmigrants should be conducted leisurely through 
the hall by immigration officials and given an 5 to 
choose their destinations. The building should be erected by 
private enterprise, said private enterprise being allowed to recoup 
itself for its outlay by being granted for a term of years, possibly 
ten, the exclusive privilege of letting offices to State boards of 
immigration and such private companies as are eligible from their 
known character and reliability. 

The wisdom of intrusting the erection of the building to private 
enterprise will be readily seen. It not only avoids the assumption 
of a new and possibly burdensome responsibility by the Federal 
Government, but it also precludes the possibility of serious com- 

lications with foren governments and the governments of the 

tates and the varied and powerful transportation and coloniza- 
tion companies involved. At the same time the building should 
be under the control and supervision of the Federal Government 
to such an extent as may be necessary to guarantee the bestinter- 
ests of the community at large. 

The practicability of such an exhibition hall and labor clearing 
house has been demonstrated on a small scale by the Italian 
bureau of Professor Oldrini, already referred to, (See page 25.) 
It is significant of the great possibilities of such an institution 
on a large scale that the news is gradually traveling through the 
sections of Italy from which most immigrants come that at the 
Italian bureau in New York information and assistance may be 
had that is not mercenary, 
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The Commission feels sure that the adoption of this or a similar 
plan for bringing about an intelligent distribution of immigrants 
will not only be the death of the padrone system, but will perma- 
nently silence the majority of the complaints now made against 
immigration.” 

Let us for a moment consider what immigration and the poner 
which has characterized our laws heretofore have accomplished 


for our country. There arrived in this country from the year 
1820 to 1892, 16,611,060 immigrants. It will be interesting to note, 
in passing, the proportion of each of the leading nationalities in 
the aggregation. 
ere came from Germany, 4,748,440; Ireland, 3,592,247; Eng- 
land, 2,534,955; Norway and Sweden, 1,032,188; Austria and Hun- 
, 085,606—1 to 140 people; Italy, 526,749; Russia and Poland, 
17,507; France, 379,637; Scotland, 347,900; Switzerland, 185,488; 
Denmark, 163,769; China, 296,219; all other countries, 2,700,295. 

From this aggregation I gather that these immigrants and their 
offspring unquestionably contain fully one-half of our present 
population of 70,000,000 people. I find that there arrived at the 
port of New York during the six months ended June 30, 1892, 
152,360 immigrants above 20 years of age, who brought with them 
$3,060,908.05, 22,951 being German i igrants, who brought 
$791,672. All of them brought willing hands, honest hearts, and 
healthy bodies, and all have found or will find the object for 
which they came here—a home in this land of liberty, justice, and 
equality. They have materially assisted in making this Govern- 
ment the progressive empire tit is to-day; they have given 
their adopted country laborers, farmers, mechanics, merchants, 
manufacturers, lawyers, doctors, teachers, bankers, ministers, 
soldiers, and statesmen. They have erected colleges, schools, and 
churches. LIrefute the statement which we have heard made, that 
a large proportion of the immi; ts remain in the big cities. It is 
the Scandinavian, Irish, and aliens who have settled upon 
the fertile prairies and fruitful fields of the great Northwest and 
made ita wealth-producing empire. It is they who have aided in 
building up cities, towns, and villages. Take,for instance, the 
city of New York, with its population of over 2,000,000. Less 
than 39 per cent of that populazioa consists of the German na- 
tionality. Chicago has less than 38 percent. The progressive and 
meon ix din St. Paul, the great.commercial metropolis of 
the Northwest, has less than 32 percent. Minneapolis haslessthan 
18 per cent, and so on through the long list of cities until we find 
Portland, Me., with less than2 percent. Thisall goes to show that 
the foreign-born citizen is found largely outside of big cities. 

In dealing with this question it not do to rely too much on 
sentiment. The argument of existing condition and the logic of 
the pocketbook is far more potent than all the theories of the per- 
sistent p who invariably is on the outlook for e d sig- 
nals. part have our alien citizens played in the hi af 
growth, and development of the United States during the last 
century? Eliminate their record, and while not detracting in the 
least from the name and fame of our noble, native-born citizens, I 
say, without fear of successful contradiction, that the very best 
thought, noblest action, and patriotic impulses from other lands 
have been given vane play and have found full vent in the re- 
sources of the Uni States. Now, it is held by some that the 
resources of our country have been fully tes by the present 

ulation and no more labor should seek employment within our 
ers. This argument, I am free tosay, has been advanced 
with some force since the present Administration of our Govern- 
ment assumed control; but such ar t in general can not main- 
tain. Our own State, the de e Connor VORR of Minnesota, 
contains 53,000,000 acres of the finest agricultural and grazing 
lands in the world, of which less than 7,000,000 acres are under 
cultivation. Upon a territory covering 80,000 square miles there 
now resides 1,500,000 happy, law-abiding Christian people, the 
part of them being of foreign birth or descent. In no 
locality has this country been more lavishly enriched than has 
our State; and yet consider the opportunity yet open in that mag- 
nificent domain under conditions which have prevailed during the 
last decade up to the time when dire distrust and free importa- 
tion of materials manufactured by cheap labor have threatened 
disasters to our commercial and industrial growth. 

We are a le claiming to stand upon the Me f I DARE of 
Christian civilization. We are proud of being ca the most 
magnanimous and unselfish of all nations. e are proud, too, 
of being the owners of untitled land enough in our own borders to 

ive labor and happiness to millions and millions of our fellow- 
ings. Let us not forget that many of our noblest citizens were 
happy to find this country the land of n peace, and pros- 
perity, and were permitted to make this their home by those who 
came before us. 

Yes, it isclaimed, and justly so, that the Mississippi Valley alone, 
with its neighboring territory, is capable of turmang homes 
for fully 500,000,000 people. e own nearly one-seventh of the 
fertile lands of the world, and yet you hear people say that we 
are too thickly populated, and that we must ni» measures to 


stop immigration, that no more room is left for newcomers, 
People who talk thus know nothing of the geography of the 
country wherein they are born. In this country 500,000, 000 men, 
women, and children can find bread, can live and be brought up. 
We need not fear to double and triple our present population. 
What we must do is to educate their children when they reach 
here, and in a generation or two we will see them American 
citizens of whom the Republic may well beproud. Whoknows of 
better citizens than those hundreds and thousands of foreign- 
born citizens who risked their lives to save the Union and 
public? Do you not regard them as just as high and worthy as 
the native born? Their minds, their hearts, their views, are 
what we should look to. We should not ask where one is born, but 
ask, Is he a good man? Is he willing to grant others what he 
demands for himself?" That seems to me to be the true test. 
What American does not know the noble and patriotic words 
of Jefferson, embodied in the Declaration of Independence, and 
sanctioned in the Constitution, which makes ours the land of 
liberty and the asylum of the oppressed of every nation? These 
are his words: 
Every attempt to abri the present i 
ry p dge c d m pres of becoming citizens and 


owners of soil among us o the same spirit which 
swept the alien 15 sedition laws from our statute books. 


Labor. 


SPEEOH 
OF 


HON. GEO. B. MoCLELLAN, 


OF NEW YORE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 21, 1896. 


Mr. McCLELLAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In a partly civilized community where igno- 
rance is prevalent, labor is of necessity, on the surface at least, 
content. Whatever discontent may exist among the laboring 
classes finds no intelligent method of expression. In such com- 
munities labor can only assert itself by uprisings accompanied with 

hysical force. Under such circumstances the laborer knows that 
bis condition is not what it should be, but is unable to either dis- 
cover the cause or suggest a remedy. Uprisings may occur in 
partly civilized communities, but they are eventually suppressed 
and labor finds itself in even a worse condition than before. It 
is a curious commentary on modern conditions that the greater 
the civilization the greater the apparent discontent of labor. 

The almost universal discontent of labor at the present day is 
due primarily to the great increase of education and intelligence 
among the wage earners of the world, to the specialization of 
labor with the introduction of modern machinery. and to the 
displacement of labor through more economical methods of pro- 
duction and distribution. 

All concede the truth of the abstract proposition that it is the 
duty of government to legislate for the good of the greatest num- 
ber. It is certainly the duty of Congress, in accordance with a 
strict construction of its constitutional powers and limitations, 
to do all that it can for the improvement of the condition of the 
great majority of its citizens, the wage earners. 

THE “ FREE AND UNLIMITED COINAGE OF SILVER” ARGUMENT. 


During the present session of Congress I have heard gentlemen 
in all seriousness charge the present discontent of labor in this 
country to what they are pleased to call the ** demonetization of 
silver," and suggest, as the only relief for the struggling masses, 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

Free-silver advocates base one of their strongest arguments in 
favor of the free and unlimited coinage of silver upon the fact 
that since the so-called ** crime of 1873" prices of almost all com- 
modities have fallen. Observing that the price of silver has fal- 
len even more than that of other commodities, they have jum 
to the conclusion that there is the relation of cause and effect 
between these two facts, and that the fall in the price of silver has 
caused the fall of prices in other commodities, and that were the 
price of silver to be restorod by any means the prices of other 
commodities, including labor, would in consequence rise. is 
argument is absolutely unwarranted, and more worthy of the 
nursery than of the House of Representatives. 

It is one of the canons of logic and of common sense that where 
simple explanations for given phenomena are at hand complex 

tions should not be sought. It is safe to assume that where 
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the price of an article rises greatly the demand has outrun the 
upply, and that where the price falls the supply has outrun the 
demand. With this simple explanation of the cause of the fall in 
prices in the last quarter of a cen „it is scarcely conceivable 
that anyone should attribute a general fall in prices to the fall in 
the price of one specific article. The claim that the fallin the 
price of silver has caused the fall in the price of other articles can 
not be proved and never has been proved. Gentlemen have gen- 
er: upon the floor of this House, free-silver advocates have 
repeatedly made the claim, but they have never attempted to prove 
it. The logical and sensible explanation that the fall of prices has 
been caused by overproduction is, on the contrary, capable of 
roof. 
P HON. DAVID A. WELLS PROVES THE CORRECT THEORY. 

The wonderful advances of the world during the M que 
of a century in improved and economical methods of production 
and distribution, which have been mainly due to the progress of 
invention and discovery, have resulted in an enormous produc- 
tion of all the necessaries of life. While the demand has to a 
certain extent kept pace with the supply, competition and greater 
facilities of transportation have constantly kept the supply in ex- 
cess of the demand. ; 

The Hon. David A. Wells, in his e -making book, Recent 
Economic Changes, has proved this view of the case by giving a 
detailed history of each of the leading commodities the price of 
which has fallen, and has shown that in every case the fall of 
price has been preceeded by a very great increase of production; 
that the supply has outrun the demand, not the demand in the 
abstract, for in a certain sense there is no limit to the demand for 
useful and desirable things, but the demand at the preexisting 

rice. He cites instances, not only of the naturalness of the 
e of price, but also of the benefit that that decline has afforded 
to the great majority of the people of the world. 

The beet-sugar industry, for instance, has been built up largely 
at the quse of the cane-sugar industry. ardless of the ques- 
tion of the soundness of the policy of paying bounties, the result 
of this has been that the world now gets very low-priced sugar. 
The industry of tea cultivation has, in a natural manner, been 
transferred from China to India, and the price has greatly fallen. 
Quinine, which not long ago sold for $1 an ounce, is now culti- 
vated in the East Indies and is sold at but a fraction of its former 

rice. These are merely instances taken from Mr. Wells's book. 
The list might be continued indefinitely. They aresufficient, how- 
ever, as an illustration, and it may be said in passing that the 
Europeans engaged in raising beets and making beet su have 
to work upon the gold basis, while most of the countries inter- 
ested in cane sugar are upon the same silver basis as are the 
Chinamen who have been injured in their tea industry, but never 
raised a hand against silver, and that South America, which has 
been deprived of its quinine industry, is also upon a silver basis. 
It will be seen that in none of these three cases has the silver 
standard succeeded in maintaining the price of the injured in- 


dustry. 
WAGES HAVE RISEN AND PRICES FALLEN. 

Prices have constantly fallen since 1860, except during the period 
of inflation under the suspension of specie payments. If gentle- 
men interested in the free and unlimited coinage of silver would 
carefully examine part 1 of Senate 1394, second session, 
Fifty-second Congress, called the ** Aldrich report," they would 
find therein many factsthat would probably e their allegiance 
to the white metal. 

I have prepared a table, which I shall ask the permission of the 
House to insert in the RECORD, which is merely a comparison 
taken from a number of tables in the Aldrich report. All the 
prices are computed upon the basis of 1860, being percentages of 
theaverages during that year. The aver prico of 53 articles 
of food rose during the period of inflation of 1865 to 216.5, fell in 
1873 to 129.8, and since then been falling until 1891, when it 
reached 103.9. The average price of 28 articles of cloths and cloth- 
ing rose in 1865 to 299.2 and has been steadily falling ever since 
until 1891, when it reached 81.1. The average price of 10 articles 
of fuel and lighting rose in 1865 to 237.8 and has been falling since 
then until it reached 91 in 1891. The average price of 54 articles 
of metals and implements rose in 1865 to 191.4 and has since been 
falling until in 1891 it reached 74.9. The average price of 35 ar- 
ticles of lumber and building material rose in 1865 to 182.1 and had 
fallen in 1891 to 122.8. The average price of 18 drugs and chem- 
icals had risenin 1865 to 271.6 and fallen in 1891 to 86.3. The 
average y of 15 articles of house furnishings rose in 1865 to 
181.1 and had fallen in 1891 to 70.1. The average price of 10 mis- 
cellaneous articles, such as soap, etc., rose in 1865 to 208, and in 
1891 had fallen to 95.1. The average price of these 223 articles, 
all necessaries to the wage earner and all used in daily life, rose 
in 1865 to 216.8 and have been falling ever since until 1891, when 
their average was 92.2. 

The advocates of free silver are undoubtedly sincere in thinking 
that arise of prices would be a benefit to the community. They 


overlook the fact that while the prices of most commodities have 
fallen during the last twenty-five years, the price of that all-im- 
portant commodity, labor, has risen. 

Estimating as before upon the basis of 1860, the melo y price 
of labor in the following leading industries, agricultural imple- 
ments, ale, beer and porter, books and newspapers, building trades, 


carriages and wagons, city public works, cotton goods, goods 
(stores), ginghams, groceries (stores), illuminating gas, leather, 
lumber, metals and metallic goods, paper, railroads, sidewalks, 
spice, stone, white lead, woolen goods—21 in all, was, in 1865, in 
currency 143.1, in gold 66.2; in 1870, in currency 162.2, in gold 
133.7; in 1873, the year of the so-called ** crime," in currency 167.1 
in gold 148.3; in 1875, immediately after the so-called ‘‘crime of 
1873,” in currency 158.4, in gold 140.8, and has been rising ever 
since the resumption of specie payments until in 1891 the average 
had reached in opa 160.7. 

The hours of labor in these twenty-one industries have aes 
fallen from eleven per diem in 1860 to ten and a half in 1878 an 
to ten in 1891. 

A further examination shows that the average wages paid to 
anthracite coal miners rose in currency in 1870 to 233.4, and are in 
gold to-day 177. The average w. id to iron-ore minersrosein 
currency in 1865 to161.8; in 1870 to 214.7; and are to-day 213 in gold. 
The average wages paid to teachers in four cities, St. Louis, 
Boston, Cincinnati, and Baltimore, rose to 134.7 in 1865, 186.3 in 
1870, 188 in 1873, and have been rising ever since to 1891, when the 
average was 186.3. Meanwhile it may be interesting to note that 
while the ratio of silver to gold in 1860 was 15.29; in 1865, 15.44; 
in 1870, 15.57; in 1873, 15.92; in 1875, 16.59; in 1880, 18.05; it has 
been steadily increasing, until in 1894 it was 32.56; and while the 
value of the silver dollar in gold was in 1872, 1.004; in 1875, 0.964; 
in 1880, 0.886; it was in 1894, 0.491. In other words, pen m 
1860, with the exception of the period of inflation exaggerated by 
the speculation incident to the war, prices of the necessaries of 
life have been steadily decreasing until to-day they have reached 
the lowest point in modern times. 

Silver has had about the same price history as all other com- 
modities. It may have fallen lower than some others, but if it 
has, it is merely use the supply has more greatly outrun the 
iius d and because the demand has fallen farther behind the 
supply. 

FALLING PRICES A BENEFIT TO THE PEOPLE. 

Were the buyers and the sellers in a community numerically 
equal, a rise or fall of prices would have no relative effect; but as 
the buyers vastly outnumber the sellers, as the wage earners out- 
number the capitalists, a fall in prices must benefit the pe 
majority of the people. While invention and discovery and the 
increase of supply over demand have forced the producer to place 
his goods upon the market at greatly reduced rates, he has at the 
same time been obliged by competition and organized labor to pay 


higher wages to his employees. - 
here can be no question but that incomes have been reduced. 
Since the period of inflation the rate of interest yd doen down, 
and possibly the well-to-do, living upon the interest of their capi- 
tal, are poorer to-day than they were twenty-five years ago; but 
wages have increased "d since the **crime of 1873," and the 
rices of the necessaries of life have fallen, and the hours of labor 
ave been reduced; so that the condition of the wage earner is 
infinitely better to-day than it was before 1873. 

If the so-called demonetization of silver has brought about this 
condition, it was e ET greatest act of beneficence ever per- 
formed by a legislative y. Applying the same reasoning to 
the rise in the rate of wages that the free-silver advocates do to 
the general fall in prices, it would be no more ridiculous to say 
that the improved condition of labor to-day is due entirely to the 
so-called demonetization of silver. Had there ever been any dan- 
ger 53 of our drifting upon a silver basis this ent 
might hold. But it is ridiculous, for the crime of 1873" was 
merely the recognition of existing conditions 8 about by 
the fact that in 1837 the bullion value of the silver dollar was made 
a little greater than its face value in gold, which resulted in silver 
being driven from the country under the operation of Gresham's 
law: that the least valuable money always drives the more valua- 
Pat a ata II QUIE bested cf th t 

t is a fact uring a iod of rising prices the price o: 
labor is the last to join an upward movement. The price of this 
commodity is the slowest to adjust itself to a gen rise in the 
prices of all commodities. Were the free and unlimited 9 
of silver to be permitted, it is probable that for a time we w 
pass through a period of inflation, of rising prices and of mad 

ulation. The prices of most commodities would probably be 
oubled to adjust themselves to the new 50-cent dollar. Manu- 
facturers and producers, realizing the short duration of the boom, 
would greatly increase the prices of their commodities to take ad- 
8 of the inflation; but, until the speculative era had passed 
by and we had established ourselves upon a silver basis, no pro- 
ducer could afford to raise the price paid for labor. 
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CHEAP MONEY THE WAGE EARNER’S CURSE. other commission has ever possessed. While it might not find a 
The chief sufferers from the free coinage of silver would not be | remedy, it would at least be in a bur to suggest the probable 
the rich but the poor. The capitalist, with his credit or hoard of | causes. It is urged against this bill that the commission would 
merchandise, could stand the strain of a depreciated currency, and, | be a 3 luxury born in the mind of a doctrinaire. The gen- 
joining the mad debauch of speculation incident to inflation, double | tleman who has drawn this bill is not only a close and able stu- 
or treble his capital. The wage earner, who has but one com- | dent of economic problems, but one of the most practical and suc- 
modity for sale, labor, would be the chief sufferer. Labor can | cessful business men in the country. In the preparation of his 
not be hoarded, but must be sold at once. Aman having nothing | bill he has consulted all the interests involved, and it is the result 
for sale but his own labor must find a ready market for it, as he | of the best thought obtainable among laboring men and capital- 
lives from hand to mouth and from day to day depending on his | ists. If the commission accomplishes an infinitesimal part of the 
daily wages. The employer would be able to take advantage of | work that has been laid out for it, it will be the most successful 
unsettled prices in selling his goods, but could not afford to pay | in history. When the happiness and the welfare of millions of 
increased prices in purchasing labor. Wages would remain the | people are at stake, the expenditure of a few thousands of dollars is 
same, while the prices of other commodities would not only be | not worth considering. 
doubled to vee e themselves to the depreciated dollar, but would | The Government, however, has a duty to perform more essen- 
receive a speculative upward impetus. The price of labor would, | tial to the welfare of the country than any legislation on any one 
i specific question; it is a duty that it owes to the capitalists of the 
country and to the business men, but more especially to the wage 
earners. The most important duty of this Government is the 
maintenance beyond question of the present standard of value— 
the gold dollar. 
Table showing the rise of wages and the fall of the prices of all other commodi- 
ties since 1860. = s 


for the time at least, remain at the same nominal rate, which, 
with a 50-cent dollar, would be half what it formerly had been. In 
the end might possibly adapt themselves to the new order 
of things; but it is 5 that during the civil war, while 
the prices of the 223 articles before mentioned rose 116.8 per cent, 
during the same period the price of labor only rose 43.1 per cent; 
and during the period of infla tion the prices of labor never caught 
up to the puse of other commodities measured in the depreciated 
dollar. esame has been the case in free-silver Mexico, in Chile, 
in Italy, and in fact in every country using depreciated money. 
Even if wages were even y to adjust themselves to the silver 


dollar it would be the task of many years filled with untold mis- Giotis and clothing S articles . 9 | E93 | Taek | ERO 277 
ery and suffering to the men who have made this country what it | Fuel and lighting, D articles ...-.....- 100 237.8 | 196.5 | 124.6 | 156.5 
is, the 5 The advocates of free silver are the worst | Metals and in bullding . 191.4 | 127.8 | 129.8 | 117.5 
enemies the laboring classes have. DEP SR aera aa Balers edd 10 | 182.1] 148.8 | 171.9 | 143.7 
Drugs and chemicals, 18 Articles. 100 271.6 | 49.6 | 141.5. | 144. 
THE INTERESTS OF LABOR AND CAPITAL THE SAME. pis sa umere s — € -| 100 161.1 | 121.6 100 1 = 2 
Many of the causes of the discontent of labor in specific instances 3 articles 100 202.8 | 148.7 | 132.4 | 122.9 
are due to the disregard of the fact that the interests of labor and | Wages in 31 imlastvies 7. io f 82 |ui lui 
Bode Me the same. It 7 be 5 vue ante. = Same bor in um 100 92 133.7 | M&3 | 140.8 
often capital is grasping and exacting in its demand upon r | Hours o rin same. . .... 0.7) 10.5 | 10.5 | 10.3 
and that labor regards capital as its natural enemy. In civilized | Anthracite coalminers’ wages we | tate tate lence | 
communities the only redress ready to the hand of labor is the | ‘Teachers’ (4 cities), wages .............| 100 134.7 | 186.8 |183 | 188.1 
strike. One of the usual methods employed by capital for en- | Ratio of silver ypa eee 15.29 | 15.44 15.57 15.92 | 16.59 
forcing its demands upon labor is the lockout. No strike and no | Value of silver dollar in gold (average) 1. 00% 984 
lockout can possibly occur without tremendous loss to both em- 
ployer and employed; ter to the employed, for they are not in 1895. | 1890. | 1801. | 1894. 


a position to successfully withstand the suffering incident to the 
loss of employment. It is one of the hopeful signs of the times EE eR er 


that we are tending in all the affairs of life to settle differences | Food. 53 articles............-.--...----- 107.6 | 98.7 | 104.6 
by arbitration. Most of the differences between labor and capital | Pla und ft . e eser $53 |-m3| x6 
are in part susceptible of explanation and would almost always | Metals and implements, 54 articles....| 96.8 | 77.4 | 73.2 
be subject to adjustment could the natural bitterness of a contest | Lumber and ding material, 35 
for mastery be eliminated. — Á— 18 | BS | ET 
THE ERDMAN BILL. se M articles......... 85.2 70.1 69.5 
There have been reported from the Committee on Labor two ln es ee eet we 
bills—one the Phillips bill, which we are now discussing, and | Wages in 21 industries... 141.5 | 150.7 | 158.9 
the other the Erdman bill, which I understand is to be considered in gold ............. MIS | 360.7 | 308-0 
labor and capital alike, oo n Arawn in the interest of | anthracite coat mersa. 17 am^ | 17 
. ron ore ers’ Wages ....... -— 
The Erdman bill provides for an easy, economical, and certain TM ns M 4 ee 
method of arbitration. It appears to be satisfactory to both labor Valueof silver dollarin gold (average)| ae] 81 


and capital. It shows on the part of its author a profound knowl- 

edge of labor problems, a deep interest in the cause of labor, and 

extreme care in drawing it so as to make it apply with equal fair- 

ness to both employer and employed. ‘ 
THE PHILLIPS BILL. 

The Phillips bill proposes the appointment of a commission to 
investigate the causes of the discontent of labor and to suggest 
to the different States of the Union uniform legislation for the 
solution of the problem. 

In 1878 Mr. Thompson submitted a resolution to the House of 
Representatives, which was agreed to, for the appointment of a 
committee of seven to inquire into and ascertain the causes of 
general business depression, etc.” 

The royal (British) commission on the depression of trade, 
which qme to Parliament in 1886, went more deeply into the 
subject than has any similar body. 

The British gold and silver commission, which reported in 1888, 
also investigated to some extent the causes of the question of the 
discontent of labor. 

The Aldrich committee, to which I have previously referred, 
collected a vast amount of valuable data bearing upon the sub- 
ject, but did not attempt to draw conclusions. 

CAN THE DISCONTENT OF LABOR BE REMOVED? 

Itis an open question whether or not the discontent of labor 
can be removed by legislation, and whether it is not caused by 
natural laws and by the complicated conditions of modern society, 
which legislation would be powerless to pea The commission 
proposed in this bill would have powers and facilities which no 


Apsley on Protection. 


Protection and Reciprocity—Repeal of the Tariff Law of 1890—Its Effect en 
National Revenues and on Commercial Conditions. 


SPEECH 
HON. L. D. APSLEY, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 21, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R.6119) authorizing the appointment of a nonpartisan com- 
on to collate information and to consider and recommend legislation 
to meet the problems presented by labor, agriculture, and capital. 


PRESIDENTIAL HYSTERICS. 
Mr. APSLEY said: 
Mr.SPEAKER: Our present Chief Executive has on several occa- 
sions dealt largely in literary degere Among his latest exam- 
les is his message of December 17, 1895, on the Venezuelan 
undary question; but that in his message of August 7, 1893, on 
the repeal of the Sherman law is still more extraordinary. 
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All that was required in the Venezuelan matter was a simple 
statement of the facts then known and an intimation to Congress 
that he desired funds to enable him to ascertain such additional 
information as he thought necessary. All his suggestions as to 
war, as to resisting by every means within our power, as a willful 
aggression by Great Britain, the exercise of jurisdiction over lands 


which she claimed in an unknown region under the equator, were 
wholly uncalled for. It was worse than this. Such idle and need- 
less threats a; 


inst a friendly nation can only be properly desig- 
nated as a political crime. Should occasion unfortunately arise, 
we trust all Americans would be united for any national interest 
or sentiment; but it is a well-known fact that those who have once 
fought have more conservative ideas as to war than those who have 
delegated their fighting to a hireling. To add to theinconsistency 
of the action, on the third day thereafter he sent a melodramatic 
message to Congress begging them to vote him money to relieve 
the nation from impending bankruptcy caused by the maladmin- 
istration of nationalaffairs by his own party and aggravated by 
the hysterical deliverance to which I have just alluded. 

Even these are eclipsed by the words he used in the midsummer 
eem of August 7, 1893. He had then been President for more 
than five months, President-elect for nine months, and having 
been President once before he was no groundling. He wellknew, 
or should have known, that the conditions which he described so 
graphically were caused by the chango m national policy foreshad- 
owed by the election of November, 1892, when his , the cham- 
pion of free trade and of a tariff for revenue only, been voted 
into power at the polls. 

THE COUNTRY UNDER PROTECTION. 


Let us look on the two industrial pictures—the one drawn by 
Harrison of the condition of affairs under the Republican policy, 
and that shown by Cleveland under the Democratic policy of free 

e 


trade. 

President Harrison, fourth annual message, 1892: 

In submitting my annual m to Congress I have 
being able to „E that the general conditions affectin 
industrial interests of the United States are in the highest d favorable. 
A 8 of the existing conditions with those of the most Favored period 
in the history of the 8 I believe, show that so high a de; of 
prosperity and so general a di on of the comforts of life were never before 
enjoyed by our people. 

* kd 


t satisfaction in 
e commercial and 


* * * ^ * 

There never has been a time in our history when work was so abundant or 
when wages were as high, whether measured by the currency in which they 
&re paid or by their power to supply the necessaries and comforts of life. 

* * * * * * * 
WHERE ARE THESE SAVINGS NOW? 


Another indication of the general Lion pan, or De country is found in the 
fact that the number of depositors in savings increased from 693,870 in 
1860 to 4,253,899 in 1890, an increase of 513 per cent, and the amount of deposits 
from $149,277,504 in 1860 to $1,524,844,506 in 1890, an increase of 9271 per cent. In 
1801 the amount of deposits in savings bank was $1,023,079,749. It is estimated 
that 90 per cent of these deposits represent the savings of wage earners. 
LJ * * > * * LJ 
THE PROTECTIVE SYSTEM. 

Ibelieve that the protective * * * hasbeenamighty instrument 
for the development of our national wealth and a most powerful agency in 
protecting the homes of our workingmen from the invasion of want. 

He did not attempt to argue as to the merits of protection. 
That system, he said, had now been put into the hands of its 
avowed enemies, and the results of their action would be awaited 
with intense interest. While he warned us that the immediate 
results would be a decreased revenue from customs duties, he was 
yet generous enough to ey eus those who had so advocated pro- 
tection and had predicted dire results from its abandonment could 
well afford to be disappointed in their forecasts. A 

We had had, he said, in our history several experiences of the 
contrasted effects of a revenue anà a protective tariff; but this 
generation had not felt them, and the lessons learned by one 

eneration were not always accepted by that which followed it. 

e added, however, that the friends of the protective system 
would await with confidence the verdict of the future. 


INCREASED MARKETS ABROAD. 


In his review he noted as the only serious question the low 

rices of wheat and other farm products. This condition had 
heck due to increased production in other countries and to our 
exports being discriminated against. Toremedy this he announced 
the negotiation of reciprocity agreements with Brazil, Spain for 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, Germany, Austria, and various Latin- 
American countries. Others were in course of negotiation, and 
had it not been for the change announced and determined on by 
the incoming these would have soon included nearly every 
nation with whom such were advisable. 

While these treaties were just beginning to demonstrate their 
value he was even then able to show that our exports of domestic 
products, mostly in wheat, flour, meat, and dairy products, man- 
ufactures of iron, steel, and lumber, to these countries had in- 
creased $20,772,621, in this way widening the market of our farm- 


ers for the wheat and other products which had been displaced by 
recent extraordinary pus in the Argentine Republic and Rus- 
sia, and had caused such a marked decrease in the Old World 
prices. All who were interested knew then that our flour was 
going by carload lots from far interior towns to the seaports for 
export to Cuba, where, for the first time in the history of the na- 
tion, the Spanish Government had been obliged, because of the 
retalia clauses of the tariff of 1890, to let in our food products 
on favorable terms. We are all well aware that the Wilson law 
repealed these provisions and that as a consequence our magnifi- 
cent new trade was stricken down, our favorable terms of impor- 
tation into Cuba and Puerto Rico were promptly done away with 
by the Spanish Government, and our flour and other productions 
had to find consumers at home. 


WHAT I8 RECIPROCITY? 


Many Democratic authorities declare that reciprocity in trade 
between nations is in fact free trade, pure and simple. They for- 

t the first condition to such treaties. There must bea tariff list 

om which to except certain articles. Without this the United 
States would have nothing to give. If all the products of a for- 
eign country were already free they would i at our offer to 
make them any freer by means of a treaty. Having given away 
our markets, our a would have to be made to the generosity 
and not to the self-interest of other nations. Lord Salis once 
said that free trade might be noble but it was not business; but 
whatever may be said of reciprocity, it is certainly business. It 
is fair and open exchange. e say to Spain we will remove all 
duties upon your sugar if you will admit our flour free, and the 
American people taste the sweets of free sugar, the Cuban people 
eatuntaxed bread, and the producers of flour and of sugar have 
an enlarged market. 


UNDER THE M'KINLEY LAW WE HAD A TARIFF. 


The law of 1890 had been so framed that the President could 
negotiate treaties, conventions, and agroman with foreign na- 
tions to secure larger sale of our surplus agricultural and manu- 
factured products, and if such nations would not join us in this 
— he could impose retaliatory duties on the imports from that 
country. 

This confronted these nations with a condition and not a theory; 
where they had to consider whether they should lose this great 
market entirely or whether they should give us something of value 
in return. 

NATIONS MAKING SUCH TREATIES. 


The following is a list of the nations which entered into the 
1 tariff agreements: Brazil, in effect April 1, 1891; Spain for 
ba and Puerto Rico, September 1, 1891; German Empire, effect- 
ive February 1, 1892; Salvador, British West Indies, Nicaragua, 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, Honduras, France, and her colonies, 
Austria-Hungary, and others. 
WHAT WE GAINED BY RECIPROCITY. 

With Spain (to Cuba and Puerto Rico) we gained at once at the 
rate of more t ten millions per year; with Brazil, from ten to 
fifteen millions; Guatemala, nearly one and a half millions; 
Venezuela, one and three-quarter millions; Haiti, two millions 
three hundred and sixty thousand; British West Indies, over two 
anda half millions; and soon through the list, so that the net 

in, allowing for all losses by reason of civil war and financial 

turbances in some of these countries—to the South was for the 
year over twenty-five millions. All this and all the growth of 
this trade, which was estimated as certain to w to more than 
one hundred millions, was thrown away by the ocratic repeal, 
It did more than lose this; it gave our trade to these countries 
such a blow, because of the Sichonar which attaches to this 
abrogation of a treaty, as will require time to recover from. 
theincrease in these exports was in „corn, wheat, flour, 
lard, provisions, and the general list of manufactured articles. 
These people all want our goods, but they had to pay extra duties 
on them, so as to foster the mother country back in Europe, until 
the law of 1890, by the clauses mentioned, enabled the President 
to call a halt on such acts and to say to them, Let in our goods on 
fair terms or we will tax your goods out of our markets. Of 
course these various European countries did not love the Repub- 
lican party for this action. They looked with little favor upon 
the party which had enacted alaw declaring in effect that America 
was for Americans, and their great public newspapers were a unit 
indemanding its repeal. So soon as the Republican tariff was out 
of the way these nations, France, Germany, and others, shut out 
our food products or discriminated against them soasto almostruin 
our trade there in many lines. It is useless for our ministers to 
protest; we have deliberately thrown away the only lever, the 
ony weapon, with which we could have prevented this action, 
and we now have to pay, in the great loss in our export trade, the 
cost of Democratic incompetence and hostility to the interests of 
labor and agriculture in the United States. 
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PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S MESSAGE OF 1893. 

The evil results of the change in national policy which was to 
be inaugurated by the Democratic party began to show them- 
selves with the first days of the year 1893. By the time the new 
President was installed this had become so threatening that Cleve- 
land was censured by many for not at once convening Congress. 
Perhaps he was afraid of the newly elected Representatives. At 
any rate, he neglected to avail himself of their counsel and assist- 
ance until the industries of the country were in a state of com- 

lete prostration. No such le had ever before saddened 
the American people; their honest workmen were idlein hundreds 
of thousands; anarchists and ‘‘Coxeyites” held high revel, and all 
the world looked on in surprise at the awfulness of the disaster 
which had so suddenly come upon us. 

After waiting five long months he finally called Congress in 
special session. On the 8th of August he addressed them a mes- 
sage, which stands, and I trust may ever stand, separate and apart 
among the utterances of our Presidents—an abject confession of 
incapacity and a blind accusation of all existing conditions on 
the party and policy which had ever been successful in preventing 
such conditions from arising: 

The existence of an alarming and extraordinary business situation, involv- 
ing the welfare and prosperity of all our people, has constrained me to call 
together in extra session the ple's resentatives in Co) to the end 
. ron a wise and pat: oe exercise of the legislativo duty — 1 DN 

ey solely are charged, present e ma; an dange: ea! 
ening the Future may be averted. : 

The President thus proceeds to give his diagnosis of the sudden 

tion which had come upon the country coincident with the 
inning of his Administration: 


Our unfortunate financial plight is not the result of untoward events nor 
of conditions related to our na resources; nor isit traceable to any of 
the afflictions which frequently check national growth and prosperity. 
With plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative uction 
and mam ture, with unusual invitation to safe investment and with satis- 
factory assurance to business enterprise, suddenly financial distrust and 
fear have sprung up on every side. umerous moneyed institutions have 
suspen: use abundant assets were not immediately available to meet 
the demands of frightened depositors. Surviving corporations and individ- 
uals are content to keep in hand the money they are usually anxious to loan, 
and engaged legi te ess are popa to that the secu- 
rities they offer for loans, though heretofore satisfactory, are no longer ac- 
cepted. Values sup to be fixed are fast becoming conjectural, and loss 
and failure have invaded every branch of business. 

HE STATED CONDITIONS CORRECTLY. 


All the facts he states above were true, too true, as we are all 
aware. And what a contrast to the times left by the preceding 
Administration, and which were correctly portrayed in the mes- 
sage of President Harrison sent to Congress only eight months 
before. National and individual 1 on the one hand; na- 
tional and individual poverty on the other. 


HE ASKS THE REPEAL OF THE SHERMAN LAW. 


He had waited five months to find some other excuse for the 
a ruin in view, to find some other cause to allege than the 
plain and well-known one of impending free trade, At last he 
chose his“ ogy ” the thing with which to cover with obloquy; 
on which he ght safely vent his spite. With a Treasury bank- 
rupt because importers chose to wait for the promised free trade, 
he found the sole and only cause was the so-called Sherman law. 
Here is what he said of s 


Ibelieve these things are princi chargeable to Congressional legisla- 
tion somes the purchase d DAY o of silver by the General Govern- 


ment. 

This legislation is embodied in a statute passed on the 14th day of July, 1890, 
which was the culmination of much agitation on the subject . and 
which may be considered a truce, after a long struggle, between the ad vo- 
cates of free silver coinage and those intending to be more conservative. 

If the principal cause be removed the evil must needs soon pass 
away. this happened? 


THE SHERMAN LAW IS REPEALED. 


We of the United States have now endured existence nearly 
three years since this awful law was repealed, and have we grown 
sleeker and fatter since? Has the s y decline in every branch 
of legitimate industry ceased fora day, or have we found our 
resources ever growing less day by day? Did this country, so 
prosperous in 1892 in spite of this Sherman law, regain even that 
prosperity after its repeal in 1893? Let the undeniable business 
conditions answer; let the people of this country answer, waiting, 
as they have been, for thetime to pass and counting the months 
and days until they should have an opportunity to express their 
opinions on the conduct of affairs and to return to the policy of 
protection, under which this country has ever had its widest and 


safest prosperity. 

The 8 party repealed the Sherman law; the purchase 
of silver bullion stopped for oncè and all. And what have been the 
results? Not even the bullion in the Treasury or the seignivrage 


or profits on the coinage of silver can be used, while we have 


ledged the future to pay for current expenses to the extent of 


60,000,000, against a saving of $250,000,000 in the public debt by 
the last Republican Administration. 

Has business improved? Are all financial distrust and fear 
pasea away? Not exactly! If not, then it must have been a 
alse alarm of President Cleveland, an incorrect diagnosis of the 
national ills. Or was it not in fact caused by the threat of the tariff 
reduction, a threat made good by the aren a of the ** Wilson- 
Gorman” bill, a measure so corrupt and ill designed that the 
prea M pene was compelled to let it become a law without 

signa 

The Sherman law had done but little harm under the Repub- 
lican conditions of a solvent Treasury and an increased rt 
trade to foreign countries; but the reduced revenues caused by 
the impending reduction of the tariff brought about incipient 
national bankruptcy, a condition which Democratic blindness 
charged entirely to the Sherman law. 

THEY PUT THEIR HEADS IN AMBUSH. 

After four months of wrestling, the Democratic party, in No- 
vember, 1893, finally ed this awful law, and, thinking the 
country was now saved from Republican wickedness, took a few 
weeks’ rest before giving us the ‘‘simonpure” free trade which 
they had promised country. With their heads safely hidden, 
ostrich-like, in the bushes, they could not sense the terrible storm 
of ruin then sweeping the coun They had done their duty, 
and if the people did not know when they were saved it was no 
fault of the party. Indeed, many of them charged that merchants 
were deliberately throwing away their money, sacrificing their 
whole fortunes, just to say so to the Democrats. The American 
people were to their eyes like the obstinate and opinionated patient 
who insisted on dying when the doctor declared he had given the 
pope remedies, that he must get well, that all the Democratic 

octor books said that was the proper treatment, and that he did 
not treat the physician rightly by insisting on going off when in 
fact all theories said he should get on and recover. 

THE WILSON-GORMAN BILL. 

Now, with clear decks, with President and Senateand House, all 
the machinery of the Government, in their hands for the first time 
since poor, old, pottering Buchanan was their political idol, they 
fellto with shouts of glee to execute their long-cherished desires, 
The chief manufacturing and agricultural industries of these 
now unfortunate United States lie, for the most part, to the north 
of the Ohio; and it would have seemed only the part of ordinary 
. to let the representatives of these States have a chief 

and in the pulling down of the columns of the building. But 
no, this mighty work was intrusted in the House to a college 
pore from West Virginia, to distinguished ex-Confederates 

om Georgia and Tennessee. From the House this bill, halt- 
ing and lame on its new theoretical lines, strong only in the ruin 
it wrought, went to the Senate to be developed by other Southern 
statesmen—JONES of Arkansas, MILLS of Texas, and VEsT of Mis- 
souri—with BRICE of New York and Ohio, and Gorman of Mary- 
land assistants for the rescue of trusts and special interests. We 
all know that this bill, with 600 amendments, returned to the 
House, where the esteemed college professor swallowed them all 
at one ag Aeg then fled to far-away Mexico to try to forget what 
his party forced him to do, while the Chief Executive reluc- 
tantly let it become a law without his signature. 

AFTER THIS THE DELUGE. 

What has transpired since the passage of this monstrous bill is 
a part of the bitterest history of the coun That there should 
be hard times during or after a t civil war is a thing to be 
excused, to be expected. But to have ruin heretofore unknown 
and unparalleled in extent and duration come in a period of pro- 
found peace, to have our national credit at so low an ebb that the 
Government was compelled to appealto the money changers of 
Europe for rescue, to burden the energies and lives of another 
1 with the immense burden of a debt of 8260, 000, 000 in 

ess than three years, where, under the wise policy of the preceding 
Administration, this debt had been redu: $250,000,000 without 
being felt by the people; this mere recital would seem enough to 
damn such a party and such a policy to another period of thirty 
years outside the breastworks. But this does not begin the recital 
of the wrong done or the ruin caused by this suicidal policy of the 


Democratic party. 
IN HANDS OF RECEIVERS. 


Heretofore these United States, in peace and in war, through 
evil report and good report, had been for thirty years DEM 
as a great and solvent corporation. Since March, 1893, it has 
been in the hands of an incompetent receiver. He has begged and 
borrowed money for current expenses when all that was needed 
was to take advan of the plain resources of the country and 
make it self-supporting and helpful to all the people. With the 
Governmant in such a condition it is idle to expect any marked or 
permanent improvement in the general business of the country. 
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Under the last Republican Administration we had an ample 
Treasury supply, we decreased the debt almost as much as this 
one has increased it, and the magic breath of life and public credit 
was throughout all. With similar conditions the now serious 
problems of silver and sufficient money for the exchanges for the 
needs of the country will all solve themselves in natural and 
orderly sequence. It has been shown to be idle to expect such 
wise and patriotic action from the party now in power. 
FREE TRADE THE TRUE CAUSE. 

When one fatal and strong-rooted disease gets hold of a sick man 
it follows, as a matter of course, that symptoms of many other 
minor diseases come to the front. It is not, however, the policy 
of the wise physician to turn all his attention to these, but rather 
to reach the seat of the main difficulty and expect the removal of 
the main cause to bring about the amelioration or disappearance 
of the minor ones. Thus with a safe, protective tariff—one 
framed to secure a just degree of protection to the labor of the 
farm and the workshop, and the capital which nourishes and k 
these all in successful operation—we will once more be on the 
highway of national prosperity: With this we will have ample 
provisions fora wider market abroad for the rapidly growing sur- 
plus of our agricultural and manufactured products under the 
wise system of reciprocal treaties inaugurated by Harrison and 
Blaine and so contemptuously repealed by the Wilson-Gorman ” 
law. 


To Prevent the Issuance of Interest-Bearing Bonds Without 
Further Authority of Congress. 


SPEECH 
HON. MARION BUTLER, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Friday, May 29, 1896. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (S. 1341) to hibit the 
further issuance of interest-bearing bonds without the consent of Congress— 
Mr. BUTLER said: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: The opposition which this measure has met 
every time it has come before Con s in any shape this session 
has surprised me no little. This bill does not affect in the least 
the bonds that have already been issued. It does not refer to the 
coin to be used in the payment of the same bonds. It does not 
provide that no further bonds shall beissued. It simply provides 
that the President of the United States shall not issue further 
bonds without the consent and advice of Congress. Its language 
is plain, simple, and direct. It is in these words: 

That the issuance of interest-bearing bonds of the United States for any 
panone whatever without further authority of Congress is hereby prohib- 


There may be some reason why the President of the United States 
should desire that this bill should not pass, but why any member 
of Congress, whether in favor of bonds or opposed to bonds, should 
oppose the bill is strange indeed—very strange, to say the least. 
It is true that the greed of the bondholder has not yet been satis- 
fied, because the greater the public debt and the more it is refunded 
the more ressive it is to the poopie and the greater the blessing 
of such a debt to the bondholder and gold combine. But why 
should even the bondholders oppose the bill? Do they feel satisfied 
that they can rely upon the President more safely they can 
upon Con to tax the people for their benefit? 

Iholdin my hand a letter which the bankers and the bond- 
holders have just sent out to their agents and correspondents all 
over the United States, which shows clearly that they are deter- 
mined to control the nomination and election of the next Presi- 
dent of the United States from either the Democratic party or the 
Republican party. They are not sufficiently frightened with the 
strength of the People’s Party to send ont orders to their agents 
to control our convention; but they want one of their old and 

servants; they want one of the ies that have been 
serving them for so many years to be fixed on this question, and 
they do not care which. Four years ago they were anxious to fix 
the Democratic party. Why? use the Republican had 
made itself odious. The Republican pu had not only to bear 
the result of its mistakes but also the blame of the people for hard 
times and depression. "Therefore the same gold combine sent out 
its instructions and raised its campaign fund and nominated 
Grover Cleveland for President and elected him in 1892. 

The Democratic party went into that campaign promising the 
people that they would repeal the infamous laws put upon the 
statute books by the Republican party. The Democratic party 


went into that campaign denouncing the infamous crime of 1873. 
They denounced the Senator from Ohio as the archenemy of civ- 
ilization. They denounced the financial legislation that has been 

ut upon our statute books under his guidance and by the Repub- 

ican party. That party, though mer had a candidate for Presi- 
dent who seemed to be the willing tool of this gold combine, prom- 
ised to correct the evils. They promised to ae out the evils that 
the country was suffering from, placed upon them by bad Repub- 
lican legislation. 

In my State every Democratic candidate on the stump declared 
that the last Democratic platform meant free silver. mr 
Democratic elector declared that Mr. Cleveland was for silver. 
canvassed my State as one of the electors at large for the People's 
Party. The Democratic elector that I canvassed with on every 
stump promised the people of my State that if that platform did 
not mean free silver, and if Grover Cleveland did not stand for 
free silver, he would repudiate them after election. He promised 
the le on the stump that if the people would only give them 
* one chance," that was,a Democratic President, a Democratic 
House, and a Democratic Senate, and that if that Congress and 
that President did not wipe out the infamous financial laws put 
on the statute book by the Republican party and restore the 
money of the Constitution, as it was provided for in our Consti- 
tution and placed on the statute books by Jefferson and our fore- 
fathers, he and those who felt like him would leave the Demo- 
cratic party and join the People's Party. 

These were the promises in my State and over the whole South. 
Where are the performances? Every promise broken and the 
people basely betrayed to SHERMAN and the gold ring. 

e Democratic party wentinto power the last time under false 
retenses. Its victory was won by fraud. Broken promises and 
ase treachery stand out to-day as the hideous and ghastly rec- 

ord of that pay: That has not been forgotten by the voters of 
the country. That party came into power and broke every pledge 
that it made to the American people. That party stands to-day 
i and dishonored. It stands to-day with shame written 
across its brow for its peria and its treachery to the American 
people. It not only did not keep its promises, but it adopted the 
policy of Mr. SHERMAN and the Republican gold combine, and 
commenced right away where he left off and carried on the infa- 
mous work. Instead of restoring silver they wiped out the only 
silver law on the statute book and placed us as near on the gol 
standard as they could, and with the help of Mr. Carlisle and Mr. 
Cleveland and their interpretations of the law, using their discre- 
tion against their own people and Government and in favor of 
SHERMAN's gold combine, we are to-day on the gold standard—on 
the gold madens not bylaw altogether, but by the abuse and 
of law 


Therefore the Democratic party is odious. It is more odious, if 
anything, than the Republican party was four years ago. Hence 
the gold combine can not use the Democratic party this year as a 
stalking horse to fool the people and to put a gold candidate in the 
White House under more false pretenses. 

The purpose of this circular, the p of the men behind it 
this year in instructing their bankers, their agents, to use their in- 
fluence on every creditor of the banks is to control the Republican 
pe The purpose is to nominate a gold man at the head of the 
publican ticket. I guess they will put up a free-silver strad- 


dling telle around his brow to fool the people with, because it 
is against their training and their interests to be bold and straight- 
forward. Duplicity is their father and their godfather and the 


food they nurse on. This gold ring will nominate McKinley, but 
they are getting alarmed at the growth of the silver sentiment; 
they are getting alarmed at the awaking of the people and the 
independence manifested. "Therefore it is now necessary to fool 
a number of free-silver Republicans and get them to vote for 
McKinley. To do this they are now having some of their gold 
organs in the East to declare that they are not satisfied with Mc- 
Kinley on the money question, and that if they do not become 
better satisfied that the gold men of the East can not support him. 
This is the Eastern end of the goldbug scheme. How is it worked 
in the West, where a large majority are for silver? The so-called 
free-silver papers are publishing this very day the threats of the 
gold papers made yesterday in the East. They say that the fact 
that the East is not satisfied with McKinley is the best proof that 
McKinley is for silver and that the West should support him and 
ram him down the throats of the gold men. 

This is the game and it is now at work. In the meantime the 
Senator from Ohio . SHERMAN], who is on the inside, smiles 
and looks knowingly. But this game will not-work. The people 
are now too wide awake and too thoroughly aroused to be caught 
in such a trap as that. This will fool only those who want to be 
fooled. It will fool only those who are willing to take Senator 
oe Es their free-silver —— ro 1 

e ring is now putting nearly all of its a ion 
Hepublisn party. They will not try.to control the Democratic 
party because they have no use for it this year. They will allow 
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the free-silver men to control the convention. Why? Because 
they know that the most effective way to hurt silver, the most 
effective way to make the silver cause lose votes and to make it 
odious is to make the cause of silver and financial reform suf- 
fer for the crimes, misdeeds, treachery, and sins of omission and 


commission of the Democratic party. On this scheme the gold 
combine has deliberately made up its mind. It isa plot; they 
will lay upor the head of silyer and financial reform all of the 
crimes and the odium and the bad odor that hangs around the 
Democratic for its treachery. Itis fine politics. There is 
no more effective way that the gold combine can damage the 
5 of financial reform than to have this party to attach its 
bel to it. 

The gold ring can not be beaten unless those who are opposed 
toShermanism and Clevelandism unite in a common fight against 
the commonenemy. They can notunite in the Democratic party. 
No man wearing the Democratic label can be elected President 
this year. Therefore the only thing that can possibly make the 
election of a gold man for President certain is for the silver Dem- 
ocrats to put up their own candidate and go it alone. This will 
surely divide the silver forces. This must not be done. 

And here and now I appeal to the friends of silver in the Demo- 
cratic party that if they love their conny if they are anxious to 
see the money of the Constitution restored, if they are anxious to 
see the Republican crimes, augmented by their own crimes, wiped 
from thestatute books, if they are anxious to see prosperity return 
to the American A appeal to them in the name of all that 
is good and holy, in the name of our forefathers, in the name of 
the Constitution, in the name of the American people who toil and 
spin, in the name of our wives and children, to have the manhood 
and the patriotism to join hands this year with all other silver 
forces in America regardless of party name. For God's sake do 
not drag the name of your -odored party into this cause. 
Leave that name that has become a stench in the nostrils of the 
American people. Have the manhood to shake it off and to step 
out on a common footing with all other independent voters who 
put country and financial reform above . Throw aside the 
name and return to the principles of true democracy and true 

ublicanism. Do that, and let us draw the issue squarely in 
this campaign between the gold combine and the people. This 
course would beat the gold combine and give the people relief. 


This is the only way it can be done. Then let us do it. 
The greatest duty and p t Run to-day rests upon the silver 
Democrats. You may be able to defeat silver this year by hang- 


ing to your party and hanging your party label upon silver; 
but it will not defeat the cause of silver more than four years, for 
in 1900 your party will go out of existence for want of members. 
The people, regardless of party, will unite. Let us do it now. I 
met a ag sige man yesterday who is a silver Democrat. I 
believe he is as good a silver man as I am; I believe he is as sin- 
cerely desirous to see silver restored as I am. Yet he said to me, 
It is the duty of all you silver men in other parties to come into 
our party and help us to get silver in it." I can see how a man 
who is honest and brave and conscientious can feel that way. 
He has venerated the name of the Democratic party so long that 
it has become a m of his religion, and his prejudice has per- 
suaded him against his better judgment that inside the party 
is the best way to get silver. But if that silver Democrat and 
every other silver Democrat will shake from their brains their 
few prejudices and their special pet love for names that no 
onger represent the principles of Jefferson and Jackson, they 
must agree with me in this statement of facts. Whatisit? The 
gold trust can not be defeated in this country unless you combine 
all the friends of silver together under one banner in the coming 


cam s 
I —— that silver Democrat if he would be willing to leave his 
yery and go into the Republican party if they should declare for 
silver, and he said no. He said, “I would not go into the 
5 party if they put the Ten Commandments in the plat- 
orm." 


Now,I want to say to you, silver Democrats of the South, if 
that is your feeling how can you expect the Western Republican, 
who also stands for silver, to be more panoan than you are? If 

ou are not willing to put silver and financial reform and coun- 
E above ,then do you admit that the men you have invited 
to come with you are better and more patriotic than you are? 
That is the only logical conclusion. Every silver Republican of 
the West loves the name of his party as well as you love the name 
of yours. The Southern Democrats can never be moved en masse 
into the Republican party assuch. The Western Republican who 
gum silver above party will not go into the Democratic party as 
such. 

The People's Party came from both of these parties. Every man 
in the People's Party was a few years ago either a Democrat or a 
Republican. Whydidtheyleavethoseparties? Becausethey were 
irue 1 and true Democrats; because they reached the 
time, before others did, when they were willing to put country above 


party. Every man who left the Democratic party and joined the 
People’s Party did it why? -Because he believed in the principles 
of Taomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson. He saw ems believed 
thatthe party he loved, the thathe was born in, the party that 
his father belonged to, and his grandfather before him, had de- 
serted the principles of the Democracy. He saw and knew that 
that party was controlled by the money power, which had also 
been controlling the Republican y. 
Every man who left the Republican party and joined the Peo- 
pes Party did it for the same reason—that is, use his party 
deserted the principles of Abraham Lincoln and sold out to 
the gold ring. Can these men be expected to ever go back into 
these old parties and follow the leadership of the men who fooled 
and betrayed them? No. Therefore the time has come when all 
patriots must meet on common ground outside of the two old 
parties and allow the gold bugs and pety pagi of the two old 
panos to get together in one party, and call it the Demo-Repub- 
can party. 


arty 

But let us return for amoment to that silver Democrat to whom 
I referred. He said to me that I could not charge all these hard 
times and evils, from which the ple suffer, to the Democratic 
party. In answer to that I say this: That while the Republican 
party has been guilty of placing nearly all of this bad legislation 
upon the statute books, yet the Democratic party in every cam- 
paign since the war has nominated for its candidate for President 
a gold man. I challenge any Democrat here to contradict it. I 
will wait for a reply. [A pause.] Therefore, if you had won 
every election, been in power constantly since the war, you would 
have done just what the ublicans have done. You nomi- 
nated every time the same kind of men for your standard bearers. 
Your conventions have been controlled for twenty years by the 
same influence that has controlled the Republican conventions and 
nominated the ublican candidates, They happened to get in 
every time up to 1884. Therefore nearly all the mischief was done 
under the name of the Republican party. But no matter which 
paty won, the gold ring has had its agentin the White House. 
erefore for twenty years the machinery of these parties has been 
controlled by the same influence that now has determined to use 
the Republican party as the agent of the gold combine in the next 

campaign. T ses 

I ask permission to pam in my remarks at this E the same 
secret bank circular which I presented and made public for the first 
time a few days ago. The circular will be found in full on page 
6113 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for May 22. The following is 
the essential extract from it: 

THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
2 WALL STREET AND 90-04 BROADWAY, 
New York, March 23, 1896. 
(President, ume H. Pullen, vice-president National Bank of the Republic, 

New York; first vice-president, Robert J. Lowry, Loe Banking Com- 

ny, Atlanta,Ga.; chairman executive council, Joseph C. Hendrix, presi- 

Sen National Union Bank, New York; treasurer, William H. Porter, vice- 

resident Chase National Bank, New York; secretary, James R. 
Wall street, New York.] 
To the bankers of the United States: 

At a meeting of the executive council of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, held in this city on March 11, 1896, the following declaration was made 
by unanimous vote: 

THE EXISTING STANDARD OF VALUE. 

“THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
DECLARE UNEQUIVOCALLY IN FAVOR OF THE MAINTENANCE OF THE EXIST- 
ING GOLD STANDARD OF VALUE AND RECOMMEND TO ALL BANKERS AND TO 
THE CUSTOMERS OF ALL BANKS THE EXERCISE OF ALL OF THEIR INFLUENCE 
AS CITIZENS IN THEIR VARIOUS STATES TO SELECT DELEGATES TO THE PO- 
LITICAL CONVENTIONS OF BOTH THE GREAT PARTIES WHO WILL DECLARE 
UNEQUIVOCALLY IN FAVOR OF THE MAINTENANCE OF THE EXISTING GOLD 
STANDARD OF VALUE.” 

Your influence is earnestly requested to give practical effect to this action. 

Li * * * * 


* * 
The AN 83 mue Misery wai leche oo efficient panone 
organization, and it solici national an savings banks, ani 
banking firms to me members. 
* 


* * » * + 


hairman Executive Council. 

As I said the other day when presenting this circular in reply 
to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], that circular instructs 
these banks, which are creatures of and are protected by the Gov- 
ernment, to try to corrupt politics and rob the American people. 
It instructs these banks, which are in charge of the circulating 
medium of the country to a large extent, to use their power, in- 
fluence, and money to corrupt conventions and to control them in 
the interest of the bondholders, These banks that are given the 
t and dangerous power of contracting or expanding the circu- 
ting medium of the 5 will; these banks which were 
broughtinto existence by the oe party; these banks which 
were rechartered in 1882 with the help of the Democratic party; 
these banks which Thomas Jefferson opposed; these banks which 
Andrew Jackson, God bless his memory, fought and triumphed 
over as long as he was President; these banks which the Democratic 
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party in its DA before the war, beforeit was corrupted by the 
gold power, declared should never be chartered and that they were 
more dangerous to the liberty and prosperity of the American peo- 
plethan standing armies; these same banks, now enjoying the pro- 
tection of the Government, enjoying the special privileges sgrana 
to them as a semi-function of Government, are to-day boldly using 
their power, their money gotten from their Government protection 
and special privilege—using this tremendous power to contract and 
expand the currency, to control legislation, to control nomina- 
tions in this country, and to put an agent of the English gold 
trust in the White Honse. 

Whether or not similar efforts are being made to control the 
election of the members of Congress, which would be much more 
expensive, is not yet known; but one thing is clear, and that is 
that the banks and bondholders are determined to control the 
Republican nominee for the Presidency at all hazards since they 
think the Democratic party has no chance of winning. 

The man the Republican party nominates for President can be 
relied upon to serve the bondholding and bank interest this year 
and for the next four years, if unfortunately he should be elected, 
just as faithfully and as servilely as Grover Cleveland has done. 

e bill now under consideration, if enacted into law, simply re- 
stores the power to borrow money and to fasten a mortgage on 
the country to Congress, the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, where such tremendous, dangerous, and far-reaching power 
zo! only naturally belongs, but where the Constitution expressly 

aces it. 

P Istand here now and lay this down as an incontrovertible prop- 
osition. that Congress has no power under the Constitution to 
delegate this power to the Chief Executive or to anybody else. I 
believe that any fair, honest court in America would decide that 
the law of 1875, if it does give to the President the power to issue 
bonds withont limit, is unconstitutional. I believe the only power 
that Congress has in this direction is to authorize the issue of 
bonds for a specific purpose and for an amount not only limited, 
but a fixed amount to be executed by the President in his execu- 
tive capacity. I do not think that any man who has any regard 
for his reputation as a fair, honest constitutional lawyer will con- 
tradict that. 

This bill is a plain and just proposition, and that is why there 
isso much opposition to it. The great and violent opposition from 
certain quarters to so fair and just a proposition has caused me 
to investigate the question more fully than I otherwise would have 
done. Yes,I have been impelled to investigate this bond question 
from the bottom up, on account of the fact that this simple little 
bill has raised such a tremendous opposition from the agents of 
the gold trust; the fact that this little bill has been denounced 
more viciously than ever a free-coinage bill was denounced; the 
fact that this bill has raised all of the ire of the cold, placid Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. PREDAU, and made him join loving arms 
with the Senator from New York pe HILL]. That is a beau- 
tiful picture! A picture, however, that no true Democrat could 
look upon with pleasure, neitherany true Republican with pleasure, 
to see the Senator from New York, the Tammany tiger (the man 
who parades and masquerades under the banner, I ama Demo- 
ocrat,” which is the beginning and the end of his vocabulary), 
and the placid and icy Senator from Ohio, the godfather and 
sponsor and wet nurse of the Republican party, run together as 

nick as lightning at the soundof danger to the British Roths- 
childs, and locked arm in arm, join together in the common de- 
fense, join together in making a common attack on the prosperity 
and welfare of their own country. It shows that they are close 
kin and are serving the same interest. It shows that there is in 
this country a party called the gold party, and it shows that the 
Senator from New York and the Senator from Ohio both belong 
to that party and consider themselves its special defenders. The 
gold men have formed a party. They stand together on all occa- 
sions, They run together at a moment’s notice. May Heaven 
have mercy on the people and teach them to have the same wis- 
dom of union and self-defense to run together against these com- 
mon enemies of humanity and good government. 

Lsaid, Mr. President, that this peculiar conduct of the gold men 
on the Democratic side and the gold men on the Republican side, 
running together to denounce this bill, has caused me to look into 
the question of bond issues from the beginning up to now more 
thoroughly than I ever would have done. What do we find? Up 
to the late war the debt of this Government was a mere baga- 
telle. At the close of the war, or rather in October, 1865, the 
interest-bearing debt of the Government in the form of bonds was 
$1,144,832,100. The interest-bearing obligation in the shape of 
currency and used as currency was $1,208,885,378. This interest- 
bearing currency, together with other forms of currency, gave at 
that time a per capita circulation of about $52; and in spite of loss 
of life and property from a four-years bloody and disastrous war, 
poe poopie were 100 per cent more prosperous then than they are 
Think of it, Mr. President. At the close of the most terrible 


war the world has ever seen, at the close of the war where there 
was the greatest sacrifice of life and property, at the close of the 
war where it seemed that our fertile fields and happy homes of 
the South had been divested almost Bent hope of recovery— 
at the close of that terrible war the people were 100 per cent more 
prosperous than they are now after twenty years of peace, twenty 
years of unexampled prosperity in the fields and the workshop 
and in the mines—the greatest amount of production per capita, 
and yet theleast amount of money per capita. Atthat time, right 
after the war, the general prosperity was so ronounced that 


Secre McCulloch, in his report for 1865, e the following 
remarkable statement: 

The DIM AMA now comparatively free from debt. * * * E has 
now reached such a point as to be absolutely oppressive to a large on 
of our people, while at the same time itisd labor and is becomin 
subversive of mo The remedy, and the only remedy, within the con- 
trol of Congress, in the opinion of the tary,is to be found in the reduc- 
tion of currency. 


Look at that situation: The qup out of debt, with plenty of 
money, with every business industry prospering, with good prices 
for products. And yet the Secretary of the Man is fearful 
that this condition would corrupt the people's morals; and to obvi- 
atethis sad and threatening disaster (?) he recommendsthe destruc- 
tion or contraction of the people's money; the money which made 
them prosperous then would make them prosperous; the money 
which put them out of debt then would get them out of debt; the 
money which made good times then would make good times 
now. He said it was dangerous, and he said we must contract it 
and reduce its quantity; though population was increasing each 
day, though business was increasing each day, yet we must con- 
tract the money, when every man knows, when ev cornfield 
hand in North Carolina knows, and I believe the people over the 
rest of the country know, that as population increases, as business 
increases, the amount of money in circulation should increase in 
the same proportion. That is a fixed law, and it is one that can 
not be deviated from without disaster; and yet here was the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who deliberately recommended that that 
disaster be brought upon us. At that time Mr. Carlisle, the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr. SHERMAN both agreed that 
the contraction policy of Secretary McCulloch was wrong. But 
the bad and ruinous policy commenced then has been continued 
ever since. Since that time Mr. SHERMAN and Mr. Carlisle have 
both been Secretary of the Treasury, yet both have followed the 
disastrous policy of contraction, till the people are almost poverty 
stricken and the nation almost bankrupted. 

On April 12, 1866, in response to the urgent demand of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Congress passed the first contraction act, 
by which all of the interest-bearin ie peg es which were used 
" 3 were to be called in and funded into interest-bearing 

nds. 

Through this operation the bonded debt of the country was in- 
creased to over 52,000,000, 000 in 1868, and the currency among 
the people was contracted, acoording to several high authorities, 
to the extent of over $900,000,000, to be exact, $998,502,963. Mark 
it, this bonded debt was created after the war was over and peace 
was established. This currency which had enabled the Govern- 
ment to carry on the war; this currency which had been used to 
pay the soldiers on the battlefield; this currency which had en- 
abled the Government to maintain the Union as it exists to-day, 
was, after peace had been restored, turned into a bonded debt at 
the instance and by the influence of the bondholders and the gold 


trust. 
Strike down the currency, turn it into interest-bearing bonds— 
bonds that could not circulate as money, but bonds which would 


go to work day and night to draw what money was left from the 
pockets of the people and tie it up in the hands of the few. It 
was a double crime. Toburn the money and put nothing in 
its place was bad enough, but to burn half our money and put 
in its place a rapacious interest-bearing bond—an eating sore—an 
interest-bearing debt that would act as a force pump, or rather as 
a suction valve, to constantly draw what money was left from 
industry, from business, from the avenues of trade, and pile it up 
in the coffers of those who neither toil nor spin, those who pro- 
duce nothing, those who do nothing to make this country rich, 
those who do nothing to defend the honor and integrity of the 
country, those who did not bear muskets in time of war, was one 
of the most cold-blooded and infamous acts that has ever stained 
the statute books of this or any other country. It was done, too, 
for the benefit of those who refused to loan the money necessary 
for carrying on the war except at ruinous rates of interest, those 
who were so unpatriotic that when Abraham Lincoln called upon 
them to furnish money to save the Union, they, with their cold- 
blooded, devilish greediness, proposed terms of usurious interest 
so exorbitant that that great patriot would not tolerate it, and 
then it was that he called upon Congress to exercise the supreme 
legislative power to issue Treasury notes, to issue greenbacks to 
enable him to carry on the war, and to defy the bondholder and 
the gold sharks. 
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They are the fellows tolay. that the Senator from Ohio and the 


Senator from New York about as the sacred fellows whose 
rights must be preserved, and they say the err of the nation 
must be preserved—God save the mark—to make them rich; that 
contemptible lot of traitors, for they. betrayed their country in 
the hour of peril, and tried to put a halter of EY around its 
neck to curse future generations; they cared not what might be 
the result of that war so that in the future they and their chil- 
dren should be pensioned with a pension that grew, not a pension 
of $50 à month that would be the same all the time, but a pension 
that grew with usurious interest each year bigger and bigger, a 
pension to be paid by those who would dig the wealth out of the 
ground in the future. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I only caught a sentence of the Senator's 
mos. butI would ask him who are the bad men to whom he 


ers 

Mr. BUTLER. I will take great pleasure in informing the 
Senator. Iam sorry that they are at large, and if we could by 
law make a properly constituted sheriff out of the Senator from 
Connecticut he would have plenty of duty to perform. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I should very likely have to arrest somebody 
other than those to whom the Senator refers. 

Mr. BUTLER. I let that quibble ; but in answer to the 
question of the Senator from Connecticut, who asks me who the 
bad men were to whom I was referring, I will say that at the time 
I was referring to that class of capitalists who refused to furnish 
money to save this Union when Abraham Lincoln, the President 
of the United States, called upon them to lend their money to the 
Government at a reasonable rate of interest and under fair and 
honest conditions; the class of men who hoarded their gold and 
demanded such hard terms of that great patriot that before he 
would submit to their terms and pile up for future generations an 
unjust and burdensome debt he a ed to Congress to exercise 
its highest n ces power under the Constitution, to issue green- 
backs, so that the war could be carried on without having the 
Government subject to the infamous demand of this gang of gold 
contractionists, or rather, I should say, greedy gold hoarders, who 
tried then and have since succeeded in fastening themselves like 
leeches upon the purse strings of the nation. 

In continuation of my answer to the very pertinent question 
asked by the Senator from Connecticut, I have just described to 
him the particular kind of men which I was referring to when he 
asked me the question, but there are some others that I desire to 
refer to in this connection. But first I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut if he approves the action of those bad men, 
or if he, too, does not think with me that they are bad men? 

Mr.HAWLEY. Youmeanthemen who would not lend money 
to the Government? 

Mr. BUTLER. The men who would not lend money to the 
Government on fair and reasonable terms, such as President Lin- 
coln was 9 8 accept. 

Mr. HAWLEVN. The Government issued its bonds to the world 
and was glad to have anybody buy them, and anybody could buy 
them who had the money to purchase them and pay the premium. 
Everybody had the 12 of taking the bonds. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask the Senator what made 
Mr. Lincoln issue the greenbacks, or call upon Congress to do it? 

Mr. HAWLEY. He did not do it. 

Mr. BUTLER. He called upon aen qe to do it. 

Mr. HAWLEY, If any one man did it, it was Mr. Spaulding, 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 

999 legal — greta get Hah Ogres a 
gress to issue - er „an ngress 
do it to escape the clutches of the gold sharks? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I am sure I do not know what Mr. Lincoln 
said about the greenbacks. He had never been associated promi- 
nently with that movement. It originated in Congress. The 
green were simply the demand notes given by the Govern- 
ment—its po to pay. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does not the Senator know that President 
Lincoln, in a m sent to Congress, called upon Congress to 
come to the relief of the Government by Sn, Greene ? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is quite possible. The backs, as 
well as me ponds, gel pea od the pete of the : 5 to 

and ev ollar of money agreed u ought to be paid. 
Ar. BUTLER. Does not the Senator know that the reason we 
did not raise the money by bonds, the reason we stopped raising 
it in that way at that time, and the reason why Mr. Lincoln 
called upon Congress to issue backs, was because these ** bad 
men" had a corner on gold, and refused to pay a decent price for the 
bonds, and demanded tremendous discounts or rates of interest? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The money market is never controlled by any 
one, or two, or half dozen men. Our bonds were sold in eve 
part of the world—in Germany, in England, and elsewhere—an 
they were largely in this country bought by 3 people who 
do not gamble in such things, people who said if this Government 
wanted money upon its bonds they would take them, and if the 


Government survived the bonds would be valuable, and if it 
should be broken up they did not care whether or not they had 
an r BUT 

r. BUTLER. Does not the Senator know that President Lin- 
coln said, “By the Eternal, we will save this country in spite of 
these shylocks,” and that then the greenbacks were issued by au- 
thority of Congress, that this broke the corner of the gold ring, 
and that then the bonds were sold at a better price? But J under- 
Meran i» Senator from Connecticut to refer to these shylocks as 
patriots. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the Senator will let me off I will never ask 
him another question; there are so many things he knows that I 
never heard of. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then the Senator from Connecticut, barring 
his attempted irony, ought to be patriotic enough to state the facts 
as they are or show that what I state is not true; and if he could, 
there is no man in the Senate who would take qe pleasure in 
doingit. We can not find a gold man on this floor who will meet 
us in honest, fair ent on this question. They are driven 
from every position they take; they have to resort to subterfuge, 
and have to fall back on such catch phrases as sound money” 
and save the credit of the country“ and keep good faith ” with 
these bondholders, and all such pretenses. Were it not for the 
word ** paniy " I think for the rest of their days they would be in 
misery to a superlative degree. 

Mr. HA V. lam perfectly willing to admit that gold men 
do not wish to meet the Senator. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is very evident, because they have found 
so far in this discussion that they were getting the worst of it; 
that their side was showing upin a bad light; that they could not 
answer the arguments; and now they are the most anxious per- 
sons on this floor to take a vote and stop the discussion. 

Now, Mr. President, since I have referred to the catalogue of 
bad men, I will call theSenator's attention to another class of bad 
men, or some of the same class which I just called bad men, who 
bought Government bonds as low as 47 cents on the dollar and 
paid for them in greenbacks. They bought bonds when they 
were below par. As soon as the war closed, and those bonds went 
to par and were worth 100 cents on the dollar, at once their values 
were doubled, and the bond holder had made 100 per cent clear 
outside of his interest. Were these bad men, whom the Senator 
from Connecticut would defendifhecould,satisfied No. What 
did they do? Just as soon as the war closed and they saw that 
they had made 100 per cent profit their greed increased. What 
was their next move? Their next move was to surround Congress 
and this Senate Hall with a hired lobby, paid by these usurers to 
come here and get this Congress to do what? Here is what 
they did. They came here and got this Congress to pass a law 
perdue that certain bonds should be paid in coin, instead of 

awful money, as the bonds read on their face. This act was 
passed on March 18, 1869, and is knownas the act **to strengthen 
the public credit." 

They came here and lobbied this Congress to change the con- 
tract in their favor, and I suppose if the Senator from Connecti- 
cut had been here he would have voted for it. Congress voted to 
change the contract and to make those bonds payable in coin 
instead of lawful money. Those bondholders would not furnish 
Lincoln the money to save the Union; they forced him to issue 
greenbacks; they took the greenbacks and bought bonds at 47 
cents on the dollar. Then, when the bonds were worth 100 cents, 
they were not satisfied to take the same greenbacks, though they 
got in payment $3 in greenbacks for every dollar in greenbacks 
which they paid for bonds. They were not satisfied to take 
the greenbacks which saved the Union, which Lincoln called into 
existence; but they came here and got this Congress to pass this 
act of 1869 and change the contract and mere to pay them in coin. 
Those are some of the bad men to whom I refer. 

And in this connection I might say that these are the same bad 
men who got Congress to put the exception clause on the back of 
evert nback, after the first issue, so that they would not be 
2 full out tender. 

And it was this money based upon the faith and credit of the 
Government that sustained the Government in its most trying 
hour, while gold had slunk away in its hiding place, as it always 
does in war or times of need and danger. war, gold is a 
coward. It goes in hiding, and often retreats beyond the seas at 
the firing of the first gun. Even before the first gun was fired at 
Fort Sumter every bank in New York suspended specie payment, 
refused to furnish the funds for carrying on the war except at 
ruinous rates, and left both the people and the nation to their fate. 
It was not gold or silver, but it was the greenbacks that whipped 
the South and sustained the Union. 

Twelve years after the war, Hon. William B. Kelley, of Penn- 
sylvania, addressing an assembly of ex-Confederate officers at Ma- 


con, Ga., said: 


Your leaders were mistaken in their financial theory. They believed that 
the United States could use nothing but gold and silver as money, and that 
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had none of these metals they could n ut armies in the field to 
n blockade 


ns th ot 
overw Ton oM e geen your coasts, TOT toe 
not studied the Constitution to see that the Government has control of the 
question of what shall be money. We discovered that it had, and when we 
could not get gold or silver, we made the greenback, and it was that that 
* you. 

es— 


Said one of the officers with enthusiasm— 
Judge Kelley, you are right; it was the greenback that whipped us. 


And, Mr. President, it was this money that the bondholders and 
bankers urged to be destroyed and turned into an eating, canker- 
ous bonded debt as soon as the war was over. Strange, indeed, 
that the faith and credit of the Government should be good enough 
to back a currency during the trying period of war, when the ex- 
istence of the Government was in doubt, but that as soon as peace 
was restored, when the Government stood on a firm and unques- 
tioned solvent basis, that the faith and credit of the Government 
should not be good unless backed by the gold of Shylock. How 
any fair-minded, honest man can advance such a preposterous claim 
is beyond my comprehension. 

At that time, as now, the great metropolitan press manufactured 
public opinion, and the cry was s that the national credit 
must be sustained at all hazards, and to do this that it was neces- 
sary for the Government to change its contract and pay these 
bonds in coin. U. this question there was considerable discus- 
sion throughout the country, and even in the Halls of Congress. 
The credit of the Government was good during the war, though 
it had no gold or silver. But when was restored Shylock 
Said that the credit of the Government was not unless he 
went Uncle Sam's security. The bondholder that fattened upon 
the misfortunes of the Government, while other men were giving 
their lives, their property, and their allas a free offering, now 
steps in and claims the right to be a special pet and bounty re- 
ceiver. 

in order that we may see what certain public men thought of 
the proposition at that time I will quote from the language of the 
present senior Senator from Ohio. 

In a speech delivered in the Senate February 27, 1867, Mr. SHER- 
MAN said: 

Equity and justice are amply satisfled if we redeem these bonds at the end 
of five years in the same kind of money, of the same intrinsic value it bore at 
the time they were issued. Gentlemen may reason about this matter over 
and over again, and they can not come to any other conclusion; at least that 
has been my conclusion after the most careful consideration. Senators are 
sometimes in the habit, in order to defeat the argument of an antagonist, of 

ion. Why, sir,every citizen of the United States 
has conformed his business to the legal-tender clause. He has collected and 
paid his debts accordingly. 


In 1868 he wrote to a friend as follows: 


DEAR SIR: I was pleased to receive your letter. 5 interests are 
the same as yours, but, like you, I do not intend to influenced by them. 
My construction of the law is the result of careful examination, and I feel 
qu sure an impartial court would confirm it, if the case could be tried be- 

ore a court. Isend you my views as fully stated in a speech. Your idea is 
that we propose to e pce or violate a promise when we offer to redeem 
the“ principal” in legal tenders. Ithink the bondholder violates his promise 
when he refuses to take the same kind of money he paid for the bonds. If 
the case is to be tested by the law, Iam right; if it is to be tested by Jay 
Cook's advertisements, Lam wrong. I hate repudiation or anything like it, 
but we ought not to be deterred from doing what is right by fear of unde- 
served epithets. If, under the law as it stands, the holders of the five-twen- 
ties can only be paid in gold, then we are repudiators if we peo to pay 
otherwise. If the bondholder can legally demand only the d of money 
he paid, then he isa repudiator and exiortianer to demand money more valu- 
able than he gave. 

Truly, yours, JOHN SHERMAN. 
I quote further on this subject from Senator Wade, of Ohio: 


VICE-PRESIDENT'8S CHAMBER, Washington, December 13, 1867. 


Yours of the 8th instant is received, and I must cordially agree with every 
word and sentence of it. Iam for the laboring portion of our 8 The 
rich can take care of themselves. While I must scrupulously live up to all 
the contracts of the Government, and po 8 on to the death, I will 
fight the bondholder as resolutely when undertakes to get more than the 
pound of flesh. We never agreed to pay the five-twenties in gold; no man 
can find it in the bond, and I never will consent to have one payment for the 
people. It would sink any party, and it ought to. To talk of specie 
or a return to ie t circumstances is to talk like a fool. 
would destroy the 5 effectually asa fire. And 
me 8 at this time is about as bad. But I have not time to give my 

eas in full. 

Yours, truly, BENJAMIN F. WADE. 
re Thad, Stevens declared in the House of Representatives 


If I knew that any party in this country would go for ing in coin that 
which is payablein lawful money, thus p Ber f feodi f i Iknew there 
was such a platform and sucha determination thi day on the part of any 
party, I would vote for the other side, Frank Blair and all. I would vote for 
no such swindle upon the taxpayersof this country. I would vote for no such 
speculation in favor of the large bondholders, the millionaires who took ad- 
vantage of our folly in granting them coin payments of interest. 


Senator Morton, of Indiana, declared: 


We should do foul injustice to the Government and to the people of the 
United States after we sold those bonds on an average for not more than 60 
cents on the dollar now to propose to make a new contract for the benefit of 
the bondholders. 


nts 
It 


During the brief discussion on the public credit strengthening 
act Senator Bayard, of Delaware, — 5 


Su instead of issuing paper money, it had pleased to order 
an un of our national coinage. Suppose 25 per cent more of alloy or 
worthless metal been our currency, and with t. 


eo question arising in men's minds. 

Notwithstanding such declarations as given above, and in spite 
of a well-defined opposition, the bond owners corrupted public 
opinion and debauched Congress to such an extent that, as [ have 
before said, on March 18, 1869, under the whip and spur of the 
previous question, what is known as the public credit strengthen- 
ing act was , Which in substance declared all the obliga- 
tions of the United States payable in coin. For the purpose of 
information I will quote this act in full: 

That in order to remove any doubt as to the EDS or the Government to 

all just obligations tothe public creditors, and to settle all conflict- 
tions of the laws by virtue of which such obli 
itis hereby provided and declared that the faith 
of the United States is solemnly tothe payaa in coin or itsequiva- 
lent the obligations of the United States not ing interest, known as 
United States notes, and of all the interest- obligations of the United 
States, except in cases where the law authorizin ie issue of any such obliga- 
tion has expressly provided that the same may id in zul money or 
other currency than gold andsilver. But none of said interest bearing obliga- 
tions not already due shall be redeemed or before maturity unless at such 
time United States notes be convertible into coin at the option of the 
holder, or unless at such time bonds of the United States bearinga lowerrate 
of interest than the bonds to be redeemed can be sold at par in coin, And the 
United States also solemnly pledges its faith to make provision at the earliest 
practicable period for the redemption of the United States notes in coin. 

As Senator Davis declared at the time, this act added nine hun- 
dred millions to the public debt of the nation by making it payable 
in coin instead of lawful money. This act changed the contract 
between the le and the bond owners without the consent of 
the people and plundered them of the enormous amount of $900,- 
000,000. which went directly into the pockets of the bond owners. 

While Lincoln was President, when called upon to contemplate 
a proposition similar to this deed, he said: If a government con- 
tracts a debt with a certain amount of money in circulation, and 
then contracts the money volume before the debt is paid, it is the 
most heinous crime which a government could commit against its 
people.” Such a heinous crime was committed against the people 
and for the benefit of the bondholders in 1869. And, eps d to 
say, there are men to-day who defend this national fraud and try 
to glorify it under the name of national credit and national honor. 
What would Lincoln or Jefferson say of such men? "They would 
denounce them as public enemies. 

Great as this crime was, yet this was but the beginning of that 

ese Posee ques legislation which has followed in all our 
ncial c ges. 

These same men were not satisfied. Greed is never satis- 
fied. A considerable number of bonds would, by their terms, 
mature in 1870. So in order to make this piece of public robbery 
secure and of the 4 value it was necessary that these bonds 
should be refunded in new long-time coin bon Therefore the 
bondholders followed with another lobby in 1870 and 
had the refunding act of July 14, 1870, which they said 
would still further 5 the public credit. What was that 
law? This act refunded the entire amount of interest-bearing 
indebtedness into ten, fifteen, and thirty year coin bonds, bearing 
5 5, 44, and 4 per cent interest. 

e bondholder was so anxious that every one of his bonds 
should be paa in coin—he was so afraid that in the future Con- 
gress might authorize the 7. lawful 
money—that he came to this Congress with a lobby and had this 
Congress pass a law providing that every one of those bonds 
should be refunded in coin bonds; and as to the new bonds that 
thereshould be written across the face of each one that this bond 
shall be paidin what? ‘‘ Shall be paid incoin of the present stand- 
ard value of July 14, 1870." "They were so delighted with their 
success in getting Congress to change the contract and double the 
value of their bonds at the expense of the taxpayers; they were so 
delighted that this Congress (which is supposed to represent and 
guardthe interests of the American people) could be &0 easily con- 
trolled by them fortheir own selfish and greedy ends, that they 
said to themselves, ‘‘ Why not make more money?" These same 
bad men, these same men who would not help to save the Union, 
but hired substitutes or ran away to Europe to keep from hiring 
substitutes, were not satisfied. The next step—and here comes 
the kernel of this whole business—was to see how to make the coin 
dearer in which their bonds were to be paid. They a it put in 
the face of the contract that the bonds should be paid in coin. 

Then they commenced the next grand step in their devilish and 
hellish conspiracy, which no honest man, in my opinion, can indorse 
or defend. What was it? It was to have the contract changed 
again and have their coin bonds changed into gold bonds. They 
had it on the face of the bonds that they should be paid in coin. 
In their opinion it would not do to change the contract on the 
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face of the bonds again so soon. They feared to arouse the atten- 
tion and wrath of an outraged though still sleeping and uncon- 


scious people. They thought it safer to find some in t method 
of accomplishing the same result. Now, they took counsel in 
Wall street and in London and said to themselves, ‘‘ If we can 
strike down one of these coins, then there will be left but one kind 
of coin in which to pay us, and the one left as money will be 
doubled in value and we will make another hundred per cent; we 
will get Congress to again tax the people double the debt they 
owe us." They had doubled it once afterthe war; it was doubled 
when the bonds went to par; they doubled it again when they 
had them made payable in coin, and now they proceeded to double 
it the third time, when their infamous conspiracy of 1873 and 
1874 striking down silver was consummated. 

Inthe meantime there had been many conversions among those 
who had differed with these bond owners heretofore, notably that 
of the Senator from Ohio 1 SHERMAN]. Instead of standin 
by his position in 1867 and 1868, as I have quoted, he had chang 
his moorings some time about 1870 and become the leading advo- 
cate on the other side, and this makes it necessary to look into 
the real purposes for demonetizing silver. During all of this 
discussion regarding the restoration of silver to its constitutional 

tion the reason to my mind why silver was destroyed in the 
t place has not been clearly established so that the average 
citizen might understand it. 

While it is true that the destruction of silver as money reduced 
the volume of currency, and thereby reduced the remuneration of 
the laborer and the value of all property, and assisted in bringing 
about great financial distress and disaster, yet in my opinion these 
were but the effects and not the reason for destroying that por- 
tionofourmetalmoney. Itis as plain as thenoonday sun that sil- 
ver as money was destroyed in order that the bonded indebtedness 
of this nation might be paid in gold alone and at the same time to 
double the purchasing power of the gold in which the bonds were 
to be paid. This was e primo cause for such action, and the dis- 
asters which have followed are simply its sequence. These bonds 
were payable in coin. Coin meant at that time both gold and silver, 
and the destruction of silver as money meant the paynet of these 
bonds in gold and doubling the price of gold. Here is the incen- 
tive for such action, and the only one that can be reasonably and 
safely put forth. 1 desire to call the attention of this Chamber 
and the people of this nation to this fact: That silver was destroyed 
absolutely in the interest of the bondholders; and that, to the pay- 
ment of these bonds in gold, which less than ten years before had 
been bought with greenbacks at an average of 67 cents on the 
dollar, all the disasters and wretchedness which have come upon 
our nation for the past twenty-three years are directly chargeable, 

I have said before on this floor, and I repeat it,and I defy con- 
tradiction, that the men who demonetized silver, the men who 
lobbied this Congress—who corrupted it, I was about to say (for 
what else can you call it?), and I willstick to it, because it could 
not have been done without corruption somewhere—the men who 
did it were the bondholders, the same bad men who would not 
furnish Abraham Lincoln with the money to save the Union. It 
was the bondholder who demonetized silver. The bondholder did 
it to double the value of his bonds; but as to every Senator and 
Congressman who voted for it knowingly—I say ‘‘ knowingly," 
because there were lots of men who voted for it without knowin 
that that provision was in the bill—I say he committed a crime an 
a fraud, and not only a crime anda fraud, but a crime and a fraud 
purchased by perjury. Therefore, every man who voted for that 
measure knowingly is a man who deliberately stole from the pock- 
ets of the American people of this generation and the next, and 
turned money into the pockets of the shylocks—the bad men who 
would not furnish Lincoln with money on reasonable terms to 
save the Union. 

How was that conspiracy worked? In 1873 a bill was passed to 
stop the coinage of the American silver dollar. Their crime was 
then only partially accomplished. They did not dare, it seems, to 
commit so great a tragedy in one act. There had already been 
appointed a commission to revise the statutes of the United States. 
I want to state exactly how this was done in 1873 and 1874. As I 
said before, the act of 1873 did not demonetize silver. As has 
often been said,it simply svopped the coinage of the silver dollar 
and refased to adinit silver in the future to the mints; but it left 
what silver dollars had been coined a full legal tender. Nearly 
every man on this floor speaks of silver as 3 been demone- 
tized. in 1873. The coinage was stopped in 1873, but what silver 
had been coined was left a full legal tender. It was the act of 
1874, or rather the action of the revisers of the statutes of the 
United States, who did their work in secret, who inserted the clause 
in the Revised Statutes without authority of law, and in violation 
of their oaths of office, which did the fatal work, The clause is as 
follows: 

Sego. 3586. The silver coins 

Mark the language— 


The silver coins of the United States shall be a legal tender at their nomi- 
nal value for any amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment. 


The words the silver coins,” etc., include all silver coin. 
Therefore that clause stuck into the Revised Statutes did what? 
Demonetized the silyer dollar that was left unscathed by the act 
of 1873 and made it only subsidiary coin and a legal tender for the 
amount of only $5 in any one payment. 

This section, as I have said, was put in the Revised Statutes 
against authority of law. What right has it to be there to-day? 
The law providing for the revision of the statutes did not give to 
the revisers any authority to change the law or to add any new 
sections to the law. The authority of the revisers was simply to 
codify the law. The first section of the act authorizing the revi- 
sion of laws permitted and directed the revisers to do what? 
Here are the exact words: 

Revise, simplify, arrange, and consolidate all statutes of the United States, 
general and permanent in their nature, which shall be in force at the time 
such commissioners shall make their final report of their doings. 

That is all the authority they had—simply to codify what laws 
were in existence at the time they did their work. I defy any man 
living to show any place on the statute books where such a law 
ever existed as they stuck into the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. President, who were these commissioners? These commis- 
sioners took solemn oaths to make the revision in accordance with 
the above restrictions and limitations. They made their report 
at the close of the year, and it was laid before Congress. n- 
eral Butler, of Massachusetts, and Mr. Poland, of Vermont, gave 
assurances tothe House of Representatives that the law had been 
rigidly carried out. General Butler said: 

I desire to premise here that your committee felt it their bounden du 
not to allow, so far as they could ascer' anychangeoflaws. * * * 
have not attempted to change the laws in a single word or letter so as to 
make a different reading or a different sense. Allthat has been done has 


been to strike out the obsolete parts and to condense and to consolidate and 
to bring together statutes in pari materia, so that you have here— 


[Holding up the volume]— 


oe so far as it is human to err, the laws of the United States under 
which we now live. 

The book of Revised Statutes contains more than 1,000 large 
pages, and, of course, the Con ional committee to whom it 
was referred did not read the book and compare it with the laws 
in existence. They probably never read a page. They took the 
word of the revisers that the law had been rigidly executed. The 
law directing the revisers what to do and the oaths which they 
took were plain and could not be misunderstood. It is safe tosay 
that the commissioners did not make any mistake; they knew 
what they were doing. They deliberately palmed off a forgery 
mm Congress, and they did it in disregard of their solemn 
oaths. 

This is the way yon get your honest money. This is the way 
you get your sound money. Honest money! Honest money, in- 
deed! Money that was gotten by forgery and perjury as base as was 
ever proven in court of justice upon the fabrication of a clause in 
a will. Your honest money” is a child of fraud and perjury 
and corruption. Let us in the future call it perjury money. Let 
us call it blood money, for that is what it is—perjury money, 
blood money, but like all men who want to advocate something 
dishonest, they put on the livery of heaven or use the words hon- 
esty and fairness. Their consciousness that their money is not 
honest, but obtained through perjury and forgery and fraud, 
prompt these men to call it honest money. 

How can any man who knows this—and is there a man in the 
Senate who does not know it?—defend this fraud and this perjury 
without being iceps criminis? , 

Mr. Bogy, a Senator from Missouri, on April 25, 1876, referring 
to this transaction in a speech, said: 

This is a fraud. There was no law of that character existing at that day 
in the country. 

That charge was made by Senator Bosy on this floor and no 
Senator dared to deny the charge of fraud, and no Senator now 
when I make it and repeat it dares to denyit. Iam willing to be 
interrupted by anybody now to deny it either in a short speech or 
an elaborate one. I repeat, Mr. Bogy charged it is a fraud, com- 
mitted by perjury. No Senator denied it. I repeat it, and there 
is no Senator here who dares to deny it now. 

Mr. Logan, of Illinois, asked Mr. SHERMAN how the demonetizing 
clause got into the Revised Statutes. What did Mr. SHERMAN 
say? Mr. SHERMAN said, I do not know.” He admitted it was 
a fraud; he admitted it ought not to have been there, but he sim- 
ply satisfied himself with saying he did not know. 

Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, on January 10, 1878, said: 

Any provision of our statutes changing existing laws was and is a fraud 
upon the country, whether intended or not, and should now be corrected. 

At that date, January 10, 1878, Mr. Beck appealed to this body 
to correct that fraud. Everybody admits it isa fraud. Nobod 
defends it. He appealed then to the Senate to correct the fraud. 
The Senate refused. T appeal to the Senate to-day to correct this 


fraud. On next Tuesday we shall see how many Senators vote 
deliberately to sustain this fraud, knowing that it is a fraud. 
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I have so far called attention to three acts of Congress, namely, 
the credit-strengthening act, so called, of 1869, the refunding act of 
1870, and the demonetization acts of 1873 and 1874. The clear pur- 
pose of these acts was— 

First, to double the value of the bonds by making them pay- 
able in coin instead of lawful money. 

Second, to perpetuate the bonds and make them everlasting by 
the postponement and prevention of payment. 

ird, to strike down silver and to force the payment of these 
bonds in gold, and to enhance the price of gold, in which they 
were to be paid. That was the mainspring and the moving force 
behind all of this dark legislation. 

All of this was getting ready for the act of 1875, another part of 
this scheme of these bad men who would not help Mr. Lincoln 
tosave the Union—the men who played traitors in the hour of 
need, the men who committed a crime a thousand times worse 
than the poor soldier who deserted and went home to get bread 
for his starving family and was shot for doing it. These same bad 

men were preparing for the grand act of 1875, to be followed by 

specie redemption a little later, in 1879. These bondholders, who 
had on the face of their contracts the pledge to pay in coin, deter- 
mined that before the time camefor specie resumption thereshould 
be no specie that was legal tender but gold. ey deliberately 
determined to double every debt in the country. ey appealed 
to every little usurer in the country and every bank and every 
little man who loans money to come to their side and share the 
eges in a small way by doubling the debts the people owed and 
to pay to the bondholder. 

Yes; the next step in that crime was in 1875, preparatory to the 
resumption of specie payment in 1879. But before the day for 
resumption came there was another important event in the finan- 
cial tragedy, and again these same bad men Lepus their accus- 
tomed part. What was it? When the people of this country 
found out, in 1876, that silver had been demonetized, when they 
realized the extent of the crime of 1873-74, there was almost as 
much an arousal of public sentiment from ocean to ocean on the 
silver question as there is now. The people pledged their candi- 
dates for Congress in 1877 to come here in 1878 and wipe out the 
crime of 1873 and 1874. They pledged their Senators to do it. 
They made the mistake of not pledging the President to do it, too. 
They elected their Congress, pledged to remonetize silver. The 
House was overwhelmingly forsilver. They passed a free-coinage 
act wiping out the crime of demonetization before the resumption 
act took effect. The people were anxious before resumption be. 
to restore silver as money, so they could pay in the money they 
promised to pay. They made haste to elect a Congress pledged to 
do this in 1878, 

The House the bill. It came to the Senate, and here, 
as is always the case—either in this body or the other—these bad 
men, these bankers who are trying to capture the next national 
convention, who would not help Lincoln to save the Union, came 
here and captured one branch of Congress. They always cen- 
ter their efforts on one House. They never waste their time on 
two. They try one House. They always try to shield their 
President from having to veto a good measure; but when they 
fail on both Houses then they fall back on the President. This 
time they did not bother the House. "They did not decide to cap- 
ture the House as Mr. Cleveland did in 1893. They let the House 
go; let the House free, and it acted free; acted according to its 
pleasures and according to the wishes of the people, and passed 
the free-coinage bill in 1878 and sent it to this body. 

'These bad men cente-ed their evil influences around the lobbies 
of this end of the building. They delayed. 5 off. They 
held up the Senate, as it were, until thay got the y fixed. This 
body at that time would not dare to kill the bill outright. But 
what M 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator know of any one indi- 
vidual Senator who was corrupted at that time, or at any other 
time? 

Mr. BUTLER. If I knew, instead of talking here I would use 
my efforts to put him in the penitentiary. 

r.GALLINGER. The Senator does not know. He is simply 
talking about something that he does not know about. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am talking what the people of this country 
have a right to believe, and what is a moral certainty, and what 
the Senator will never be able to dislodge from the minds of the 


people, 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, there was 
a distinguished murder trial up in New Hampshire, and the party 
who was accused appealed to the court and said he thought it was 
very unjust that he should be convicted on the testimony of one 
man, when he could bring thirty men to swear they did not see 
himdoit. The Senator has not even brought one witness to prove 
that any corruption has ever occurred in the Senate of the United 
States, or in the other House of Congress, in regard to the matters 
about which he is talking. 

Mr.BUTLER. Let the Senator call it what he pleases. He 


would like to use a more euphonious term, and instead of calling 
it corruption“ would call it influence,“ I suppose. Influence, 
influence! The Senator will not dare to deny that somebody tries 


to influence this body against every important measure that comes 
up that concerns the people of the United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. the Senator will permit me, I do not 
know how that may be with the Senator himself, but I think I 
can speak for one Senator, and I will say he is not importuned by 
anyone as to important matters that are before the Senate for its 
consideration. Of course, if the Senator has had experience he 
knows aboutit. I do not. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then it may be that the Senator is always on 
the side of these very fellows when he comes here who would do 
the influencing. It may be that he came here that way, and there- 
fore he does not need to be influenced. I need to be influenced in 
their eyes very much, and they have to some extent tried it on 
me, but not succe y. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Iam glad the Senator is virtuous. 

Mr. BUTLER. They did not succeed with me before I got here, 
either, and ee! have not since. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I should 
like to ask him two or three questions in faith and in calm- 
ness concerning the crime of 1873. I ask the Senator if he knows 
for howlong a time that bill was before the Congressof the United 
States for consideration? 

Mr. BUTLER. I have some slight knowledge about that point. 
Has the Senator finished his question? 

Mr. GALLINGER. For the present; 5 

Mr. BUTLER. I was careful to get the information and have 
itin my desk, because I was certain I would find somebody just like 
the Senator from New Hampshire who would be ignorant on this 
question. He has heard somebody say—I am sure he would not 
be on the side of the question that he is if he were correctly 
informed—that the measure was fairly and fully discussed, that 
the measure was debated in this body a long time, that it was up 
time after time and printed and reprinted and the greatest amount 
of time taken on it, and therefore he sat back and thought to himself, 
** Well, how silly these men are to call it a crime and say it was 
slipped through! " and thus he has satisfied his conscience until he 
is perfectly happy that he is right. 

ow, Lam making this speech for his benefit. I have brought 
here the information to get him perfectly Miet. o and I shall try 
to do it in perfect good humor and coolness. I have it here, and 
it will surprise him and open his eyes, because it is going to con- 
vert the Senator, and next Tuesday when the vote comes he is go- 
ing to be right on this question. hen he finds that he has been 
imposed upon so basely, he is going to be very indignant with the 
people who have treated him that way. I hope he will not treat 
them roughly, but that he will try to convert them, too, unless 
they are beyond converting, beyond the hope of salvation. 

I have brought along, as I said, the information for his benefit. 
l knew there would be some good men opposed to the measure 
who would do right if they knew the facts. Icall attention to 
the act of 1873, and the conditions under which it was passed. I 
will elaborate on the conditions. The conditions under which it 
was passed deserve special attention, and that attention I will 
give right now. 

The first step in this direction was the passage of the act of 
February 12, 1873, erroneously known as the act which demone- 
tized silver. This act has been called the crime of 1873, which it 
undoubtedly was; but it has been so thoroughly discussed in this 
Chamber that I will not make any extended remarks upon it. I 
wish to say, however, that in my humble opinion that while this 
act may be truly ed a crime on the one hand, yet it is an 
example of inexcusable negligence on the other. 

Here are two c. of men I want to deal with—those who were 
standing up for silver and did not do their duty tosilver. How all 
of these death-dealing provisions against the money of the Consti- 
tution and against the contract which the Government had made, 
how this ‘‘heinous crime,” in the language of Lincoln, could be 
incorporated into this bill and escape the knowledge of the friends 
of the people, is beyond my comprehension. It shows beyond ques- 
tion the necessity of the People's Party on the floor of both Houses 
of Congress to watch the interests of the pio with eternal vigi- 
lance. This act of 1873 dropped the standard full legal-tender sil- 
ver dollar from the list of coins and substituted therefor a trade 
dollar of greater weight, and therefore of greater intrinsic value, 
and yet madeit onlya limited legal tender. This was a cunningly 
devised blow against silver. The alleged reason for coining this 
trade dollar of 420 grains was to supply the demand of trade with 
China and Japan. The real reason for its coinage, in my opinion, 
was 5 people from inquiry into why the standard sil- 
ver dollar (which was a full legal tender) was dropped. It was 
to make the people think they had a better silver dollar on account 
of its weight being increased. 

Of all of the acts of Congress, this is probably the most confus- 
ing. It suspends the coinage of the standard silver dollar of 4123 
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grains, but at the same time provides for a trade dollar of greater 


weight, and makes it a legal tender, and also continues 
the coinage of silver halves, quarters, and dimes at the rate of 
debasement provided by the act of 1853, and also made them a 
limited legal tender. ere is presented a condition without a 
peus in mone legislation. We have a standard silver dol- 

of 412} grains, though no longer coined; a trade dollar of 420 
gu, and minor coins containing but 384 grains to the dollar to 

coined, all being of the same standard of fineness and each of 
the minor coins a legal tender to the same amount as the trade 
dollar, which contained 36 moregrains of silver. Idoubt whether 
there could be found in the coinage laws of any other nation on 
earth such a glaring inconsistency. If such legislation would not 
Booner or later bring silver coins into disrepute, such as to enable 
the gold men to raise a howl against it, it would be very strange 


It has been questioned by some whether or not this act had the 
effect to demonetize the standard silver dollar, or whether it simply 
soppaa the coinage of said dollar. But that question is not ma- 

in this discussion, because if the manipulators of the crime 
of 1873 bungled in their direful measure, they certainly completely 
succeeded in the act approved June 24, 1874, which was the rt 
of a joint committee to revise and codify the laws of the United 
States. By turning to section 3586 of the Revised Statutes, as re- 
vised by this commission, we find thefollowing under the head of 
legal tender: 

The silver coins of the United States shall be a legal tender at their nom- 
inal value for any amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment. 

This certainly covered all of the silver coins of the United States 
and destroyed the full legal-tender quality of all. But probably 
the most fatal section of the act of February 12, 1873, was section 
14, which reads as follows: 

That the coin of the United States shall be a one-dollar piece, which 
at thes value of 25.8 grains shall be the unit of value. 

Will the Senator from New Hampshire say that that was ever 
discussed on the floor either of the of tatives or of 
the Senate? The most important legislative act that any country 
can pass is one which the standard or unit of value in a 
country, and which at the same time contracts is legal-tender 
money. Up to that hour the legal-tender dollar of 4123 grains had 
been the unit of value in this country, and at one stroke of the pen 
it m i from the statute books and the gold coin made the 
unit o ue. 

Mr.GALLINGER. The Senator from North Carolina asks me 
& question. I wish he would answer my question before he asks 


one. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam now answering your question, and I will 
answer it fully before I get through. It is necessary to get a few 
facts straight before we come to examine the pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on February 12, 1873, and at certain later 

iods in 1874 and 1876. Will you now answer the question I 
ve just asked? ) 

Mr.GALLINGER. I willanswerthe question of the Senator, 
and I will try to do it directly. I may be wrong about the his- 
torical facts connected with the crime of 1873, but my recollec- 
tion is that the bill was drafted by the Hon. George S. Boutwell, 
Ithink in the year 1870, originally, and sent to the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; they went to work on it just as soon as 
they got through that act in 1870 which made it certain that the 
bonds should be paid in coin. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Iam giving the historical facts as I under- 
stand them. 
iaia BUTLER. I want to correct the statement of historical 


Mr. GALLINGER. If I remember correctly, John J. Knox, 
Deputy Comptroller of the Currency at the time, gave an opinion 
on the question, and it was before the Congress of the United 
States, and I know that Dr. Linderman, who was a very distin- 
guished financial authority in those days—of course he would not 
amount to anything in North Carolina, but he was a very distin- 
guished financial authority—— 

M tn 40d acid. quEME bo To pui Ju gui, ke UG DOR Menü 
pai gold, and o paid in gold, he wo not amoun 
1o anything in North Carolina. 

Mr. GALLINGER. He sent a communication to the Congress 
of the United States, from which I will quote a few words. Dr. 
Linderman gave it as his opinion that it would be wise **to dis- 
continue the issue of the silver dollar altogether." "That is what 
he said to Con 5 

Mr. BUTL From what does the Senator read? 

Mr. GALLINGER. From a communication of Dr. Linder- 
man, of whom the Senator has heard. 

Mr. BUTLER. To whom? 

Mr. GALLINGER. To the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is it in the RECORD? 


Mr. GALLINGER. 
said: 


I think the Senator will findit there. He 


The gold dollar is the legal unit and measure of value. Having 
higher value as bullion than its nominal value, the silver dollar long 
ceased to be a coin of circulation, and being of no practical use whatever it 


a 
should be discontinued. 


Mr. BUTLER. Under what date is that? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think that was written about 1871 or 
1872. Iam not absolutely sure about the date; but it was while 
—— ee es under consideration by the Congress of the United 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like for the Senator to inform me 
where in the RECORD that can be found. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will refer the Senator to the RECORD. 
He can find it for himself. Itisareport. It has been cited here 
over and over again before the Senator or I came to Congress, and 
it has been cited during the time I was here when the Senator was 
not a member of this body. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator will, I trust, tell me where it can 
be found in the RECORD. 
^ ME 3 Price pt n^ the statement, and the Senator can 

un a ei e can. 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope the Senator will point to the place in 
the RECORD where that communication can be found. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is a very industrious man, 
and he will find it if it is there. If it is not there, he will make 
that EUN 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator says that it is in an official com- 
munication to Co ? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes, sir; I make that assertion. 

Mr. BUTLER. Under what condition was it sent to Congress? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I can not say just what was being con- 
sidered by the 5 of the United States at the time. 

Mr. BUTLER. as he an expert called upon by Congress to 
send his opinion? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not know. 

Mr. ALDRICH. He was Director of the Mint at the time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then it is in his report as Director of the 
Mint and not in the RECORD? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator will find it there. 

Mr. BUTLER. In what report, will the Senator from Rhode 
Island state? 

Mr. ALDRICH. In 1870 or 1871. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator will hel 

Mr. GALLINGER. We will help the Senator to find it. I 
have answered the Senator’s question. It was perfectly under- 
stood that the silver dollar was to be legislated out of existence. 
It was stated by Dr. Lindermann, as I read from his communica- 
tion, and I think it was discussed by financiers generally. Now, 
I wish to ask the Senator a practical question, 

Mr. BUTLER. Just a minute before you go any further. 
You say it was perfectly well understood that the silver dollar 
was to be legislated out of existence and the gold dollar made the 
unit of value? 

Mr. GALLINGER, I think so. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will you name a single Senator who was on 
the floor at that time who will say he knew it and understood it, 
or for whom you can say he knew it and understood it? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have not consulted the Senators who 
were here at that time. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] is in 
the city, he is in this Capitol, and I will wait for to send for 
him and ask him if he say that he unders it at that time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is unaccountable that a bill of that kind 
should be discussed, with Dr. Lindermann’s words before Con- 
gress. and the x mer of Mr. Knox, the 8 Comptroller of 
the Treasury, before Congress, without somebody understanding 
it. It does not speak well for the body of which the Senator is a 
member to be arguing that sixty or seventy men did not know 
what was going on or what they were voting on when the matter 
had been discussed for two or years. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator say that those opinions and 
expressions were used by any Senator on this floor in support of 
the bill when it was under consideration? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was not here and I can not say. 

Mr. BUTLER. I say they were not, and there is not a line or 
a sentence in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which shows the real 
p of the act of 1873. Not a single Senator said on the floor 
of this Senate at the time that he was in favor of such a scheme 
and such robbery, and everyone who voted for it repudiated it 
afterwards and said he did not know that the act carried such a 


rovision. 
£ Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator will permit me another very 
brief question. The Senator speaks of corrapt influences being 
around Congress. I suppose he knows the assertion has been 


me to find it? 


made on thə floor of the Senate over and over again that the Bank 
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of England contributed £500,000 to send a trusted agent over here 
to corrupt Con, and pass the law. 

Mr. BUT I can not say where it came from. I should 
not be surprised if some of it did not come from there, because 
the large profits wrung from our people by the passage of that act 
have been going over there since. But wherever it came from or 
what kind of influence it was, it is my belief, and it is the belief, 
I am sure, of a majority of the American citizens, that there was 
undue influence used on a few to smuggle it through Congress, 
Of course the leer voted without knowing, but there must 
have been an undue influence used on a few to put that bill through 
with such radical and monstrous provisions in it without t 
knowledge or wishes of the American people. Those who voted 
for it brand it as a fraud. 

Mr.GALLINGER. Does the Senator know what a silver dollar 
was worth when that act was ? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will have the Senator state, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will state that it was 81.021. Let Eng- 
land, the great creditor nation of the world, came here and cor- 
rupted Congress to destroy money: that was worth $1.02}, so that 
she magas be paid in money worth a dollar. 

Mr. UTLER. So she might be paid in money worth $2. So 
that she might get two pounds of cotton from the Southern cotton 
fields for every one we owed her. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is another thing. 

Mr. BUTLER. So she might get two bushels of wheat for every 
one we owed her. Yes, this is another thing, but it is the thin; 
that is true. There was not then, nor is now, half gol 
enough in the world for money. England knew that the United 
States and the whole world was in debt to her and if she could re- 
duce one-half of the money of the world then by the same stroke of 
the pen she would double the debts the poopie moula pay to her. 
The Senator knows it. The Senator in his to-day is not for 
the single gold standard. He knows it is wrong. He knows it is an 
infamous wrong. The Senator and I hope I do him no in justice 
if he were a free man ; 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. BUTLER. Andif his constituents did not happen tothink 
like they do, or to be controlled in some way by certain cies, 
I believe the Senator would vote now for free silver, for this anti- 
bond bill. There are a number of good men on this floor who 
vote wrong on this question. The question confronting them is 
this. ltis when they are conve and convinced here, if they 
were not before they came, of what is right, whether they shall 
vote with the controlling influences among their constituencies, 
or whether they will vote for what they think here would be the 
best. Ido notintendto impugn their motives in doing it, because 
it is a question with them whether it is their duty to vote their 
own sentiments or to vote the sentiments of their constituents, and 
you know a man has constituents and constituents. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, just a word in this con- 
nection. Iam not going to get into any angry altercation with 
the Senator. He is amiable to-day, and I am always amiable. 
But I do want to protest inst the methods of Senator. 
'This has not been his first offense in that direction, when stand- 
ing on the floor of the Senate he makes assertions concerning 
what other Senators believe. I want to say for YE that I do 
not believe what the Senator attributes to me. 1 have convic- 
tions on this matter as he has convictions. Iam not going to 
impugn his motives nor to call in question his convictions, but I 
do protest against the Senator putting in my mouth words that I 
have not uttered and attributing to me convictions that I do not 
have. That is all. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then the Senator is not in favor of the single 
gold standard? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not say so. I will in my own time, 
at my convenience, if I find it proper, state to the Senate what my 
views are on this question. I do not propose to have the Senator 
from North Carolina state them for me, 

Mr. BUTLER. Of course what I said was in the utmost good 
humor; but at the same time I want to say to the Senate and to 
the country that I believe the time has come when it is the duty 
of every man here who believes that this gold conspiracy must be 
struck down before ever prosperity can come back to the people 
to raise his voice in no uncertain way. I believe the time has 
come for men who so believe to speak out boldly and use words 
that mean something, to express his honest conviction, to de- 
nounce what he considers wrong, and to call the attention of the 
country to it in fi ting language and in no euphemistic terms. 

I have spoken plainly on the floor of the Senate about this ques- 
tion because I feel earnestly about it. I feel that the salvation of 
the Republic as well as the prosperity of the people depends upon 
stopping this infamous crime that is now being carried out each 
day by the 5 Treasury under such infamous legis- 
lation as has been p. red upon our statute books since the war. 
I believe it is necessary to arouse the conscience of the American 
people to the enormity of the wrong and to the still greater dan- 
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ger in store if this ung isnot stopped I believe that it is neces- 
sary to do it to solve this question peaceably, and if I know my 
conscience between me and my my test desire and the 
greatest sacrifice that I would make would be to see this question 
solved at the ballot box and at the earliest day possible. That is 
the way I pray for it to be solved. But it must be solved soon if 
ever solved at the ballot box. Therefore if I hurt anyone’s feel- 
770000 Qdnge by SOR TELE DAE. 
y,an y their names, 


S den 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like to have the attention of the 
Senator from North Carolina. He found fault, I understood, be- 
cause an agreement had been made to vote upon the bill on Tues- 
sag ay next. 

r. BUTLER. No, I did not. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator did, then I will ask unani- 
mous consent to rescind the agreement to take a vote on Tuesday 
afternoon. 

Mr. BUTLER. I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. CHANDLER. en the Senator does not think the gold- 
bugs got a time fixed in order to avoid the discussion of this sub- 
jec 


Mr. BUTLER. I do not know that, but I think they are realiz- 
ang Oe they were not getting the better of the discussion. 

2 CHAN DLER. y have had no chance. The authors of 
the measure have had the whole time, and if it is all to be taken 
up by the friends of the measure between now and 5 o'clock Tues- 
day afternoon, or whenever we get through with the business of 
the Senate, it seems to me the unanimous-consent agreement 
ought to be rescinded. 

. BUTLER. I distinctly 
permit one hour to be used to- 


ve notice that I would not even 
y upon the conference report if 
there was anybody who wanted to speak u the pending bill. 
I gave notice that if anybody wanted tos this evi , either 
for the bill or against it, I would give way, but no other Senator 
was ready to speak. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am unwilling that the assignment shall 
stand for a vote upon the bill if the Senator insinuates that it was 
made MEE is unwilling to have it stand. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not say it was made unfairly, because the 
Senate to it and nobody objected. It was an agreement 
that if I had been here I would not have x enr tomyself; but I do 
not desire to have it changed unless the Senator is anxious for a 
vote at an earlier day. I will stop talking now if a vote can be 
had this evening. 1 

Mr. CHANDLER. That is quite a consideration, perhaps. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ithought I would offer the greatest one Joe 
ble. Of course to a representative of the gold men it would bea 
consideration. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not think it would be in order for the 
Senate to vote p the bill before the time fixed next Tuesday. 

Mr. GEAR. I wish to ask the Senator a question. The Sena- 
tor said that this question might be settled at the ballot box. Is 
there any other method which the gailenen proposes except by 
the ballot box? I should like to have the Senator inform the 
Senate if there is, 

Mr. BUTLER. I propose no other method. 

Mr. GEAR. I understood him to propose other methods, at 
least byimplication; thatif it were not settled at the ballot box it 
might be settled in, another way. The Senator occasionally has 
such a way of talking, and I would like to know by what other 
ood he proposes to settle this question other than at the bal- 

ot box. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not know whether it would add to the 
gentleman’s comfort and ease to tell him, but I might remind 
him how questions similar to this one are settled in a much less 
civilized country than this—China, for instance. Of course we are 
getting very civilized, but in countries less civilized they have to 
settle these questions in another way. Whenever the class of fel- 
lows like those who sent out the bank resolutions which I read 
buy up and corrupt political parties and use their influence on 
the legislative halls and steal from the people indirectly or 
directly by having their banks break and not paying their deposit- 
ors, they take such a man out and hang him or they take him to 
a block, if he prefers and is fastidious about it, and chop off his 
head. But I propose and favor no method but the ballot box for 
correcting these financial evils. We consider China much less 
civilized and progressive than the United States, yet the Chinese 
Government, when recently it borrowed $75,000,000 and issued 
its bonds for the same, managed to get it from the money trust 
by paying a commission of 5j per cent. This was a large bonus, 
but how does it compare with the financial operations of this 
great, strong, and highly civilized Government of ours? 

Last year, in February, our President, without consulting Con- 
gress, made a contract with a private syndicate by which a loan 
of $62,000,000 was floated. The private x Ee paid 104} for 
the bonds and sold them at about 119. That is, the rich, stable, 
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highly civilized, and honest American nation, that never defaulted 
and never threatened to default on a dollar of principal or inter- 
est, had to pay a commission of 141 per oent 

On the last loan of $100,000,000 the dent paid to these money 


sharks a commission or bonus of over 10 per cent. 
that China is either smarter than we are or else her credit is bet- 
ter than ours. And it is in China that whenever a bank fails they 
chop off the head of the bank AN The consequence is they 
never have bank failures in China, while here we have them by 
the thousand. 

Mr. GEAR. The gentleman would prefer that method of pun- 
ishment 1 

Mr. BUTLER. Isay the time might come when an outraged 
people might na some man to a limb. I hope that time will 
not come, because t peeter not to correct evils and crimes of any 
kind by that method if avoidable. I have, however, seen crim- 
inals hung to a limb that were less criminal and less dangerous 
to the peace of this country than the men who are to-day fasten- 
ing this infamous system upon the country. 

Mr. GEAR. That is the way they act down in your country. 
It is not the way they administer justice in my part of the coun- 


Tie, BUTLER. No; because it seems in your State that the 
people are not opposed to or as yet have not realized the extent 
and enormity of the evils of the gold standard. 

Mr. GEAR. I should have been sorry to be sent from North 
Carolina if my people were of the same opinion as those who 
sent the gentleman here. I represent as good a constituency in 
my State of Iowa as lives on the earth; they are a man-loving, 
God-fearing, and law-abiding people. They commit no crimes 
such as the gentleman adverts to. 

Mr. BUT If inadvertently I reflected upon the gentle- 
man’s constituency I beg—— 

Mr. GEAR. That is all right. 

Mr. BUTLER. I did not so intend. I want that distinctly 
understood. 

Of course, if I did not speak pleasantly in my tones, I want to 
say that I donot feel any personal animus in rd to the matter. 
But of course some States send men here holding one view and 
other States send men here holding a directly opposite view. Of 
course, States like North Carolina, that have a large agricultural 

ulation, that have the great bulk of their people engaged in 
8 and wealth producing, a people like that where there are 
only a few who are gathered into towns, would send a different 
representative here from a State where the population is con- 
in and around great cities. The Senator's State is also 
agricultural, I think, but my State more so than any other State 
in the Union. There are fewer ple in towns compared to the 
percentage of population in North Carolina than in any other State 
of the Union. 

Mr. GEAR. May I make a statement? In the State I repre- 
sent in part on this floor there are more people engaged in agri- 
culture than there are in the State the gentleman represents. 
These questions have been submitted to them time and time 

in, and the good people of that State have rendered their ver- 
dict, and that is the reason why they have sent me here, because 
I am in full harmony and sympathy with the views which they 
ress at the ballot box. 

. BUTLER. The people of your State may have grown rich, 
but mine continue to grow poorer while they workharder. They 
create more, they make two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before, they carry out the divine injunction to earn bread by the 
sweat of the face; but the more they make, the harder they work, 
the poorer they get under the policy you advocate. 

Mr. GEAR. Treg to say that in the State I represent, although 
the people may have less money, they are in a more prosperous 
condition; their farms have been advancing more in value in the 
last ten years than they did before in twenty. It is true the price 
of pro islow, and yet with all that our ple, while they 
earn their bread with the sweat of the face, live in comfort and 
peace, and | pietro Imight say. > 

Mr. BUTLER. Then there is no dissatisfaction among your 
people about their present financial system? 

Mr. GEAR. There are a majority of the Democrats in my 
State, who take the same poanion on financial questions that the 
gentleman takes, who believe in debasing and destroying the 
credit of the Government as the gentleman proposes to do by the 
pending bill. is 

Mr. BUTLER. Destroying the credit! 

Mr. GEAR. Destroying the credit, as it would be destroyed by 
9 of such a law. x 

. BUTLER. Destroying the credit! A 

Mr. GEAR. And not only expel the gold from this country, 
but you would bring us to a gold basis, and thereby bring to the 
same basis every dollar of paper that the Government issues. 

Mr. BUTLER. How much gold is there in the State of Iowa? 
They must haye it all. 


Thus we see 


Mr. GEAR. It is not much, but they have enough for the 
banks to pay their debts with, and plenty for individuals to pay 
their debts where the contract is that they shall pay in gold. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator may Spe over his State and ask 
every man in the audience when he spoke who had a gold dollar 
in his pocket to raise his hand, and if the Senator got all the votes 
of those who had gold dollars he would not get enough votes to 
3 him constable of one township if he had all the votes in the 

ate. 

Mr. GEAR. The people of my State keep bank accounts. 
They do not carry money around in their pockets, They simply 
draw checks and par PE debts in that way. 

i Mr. BUTLER. t will be news, I suspect, to the farmers of 
owa. 

Mr. GEAR. Not much. 

Mr. BUTLER. It will be news to the farmers of Iowa that they 
are all strutting around with bank accounts. There must be close 
communication between them and Wall street, and there must 
be a **divvy" between them. That is the only way I can under- 
stand it. I hope it is so; but if itis so, then I appeal to what patri- 
otism there is in your hearts, and I believe there is a great deal, 
to turn your eyes to view and consider the condition of the re- 
mainder of the country, and not to do like the President, who can 
not see anything out of Wall street and Buffalo. I appeal to you 
to turn your eyes over this country and see what misery and dis- 
tress there is from ocean to ocean—the business of every wealth 
producer going down who is trying to live Monet Their farms 
are going down, their land is falling, the price of their products 
is falling in value, and they can not pay their honest debts. I ap- 
peal to what patriotism there is in you to help change this policy 
which is helping nobody but Iowa and Wall street and bringing 
the curse of hard times on all the rest of the country. 

Iam glad that Wall street and Iowa are prosperous. Iam glad 
that they are not suffering from hard times as are the people in 
the rest of the country. But, Mr. President, I do protest against 
their kind of patriotism when they are satisfied to see everybody 
suffer and go to the poorhouse but their own chosen few, thefour 
hundred of Wall street and Iowa. 

And, Mr. President, before oci there is something else 
that I wish to protest against. It is the habit of certain gold Sen- 
ators on this floor to try to misrepresent every Senator who, when 
discussing earnestly the financial question, expresses a hope that 
this irrepressible conflict may be settled peaceably and at the ballot 
box. Isay it is the custom of certain Senators to oy to misrepresent 
such statements and to make it appear that the expressing of 
such a wish = lawlessness and a desire for bloodshed. I pro- 
test against such unwarranted and unfair methods. Itis resorted 
to by those who can not answer our arguments. Iexpressed, a few 
moments ago, the wish that these financial evils might be corrected, 
and the contest between labor and capital might be settled peace- 
ably and at the ballot box. I submit that that is a patriotic sen- 
timent, and one that every good citizen joins me in. 

In fact, if we did not have so much sad history to the contrary 
in the fall of empires and republics; if the pages of history were 
not strewn with the failures of republics an vernments that 
started out in a manner which allowed the people to prosper and 
then have decayed, fallen from evils and unjust conditions like 
these which now curse our body politic; if we did not have—— 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will not yield just now. If we did not have 
those warning examples, our best and most patriotic men would 
not feel so solicitous about seeing this country continue on the 
downward road it is going, nor would they have occasion to ex- 

ress such sentiments. It is a patriotic sentiment, and I hope the 

nator from Iowa feels that way. It would be unworthy of him 

not to hope, whatever his views of this question are, that this irre- 
pressible conflict should be settled at the ballot box. 

But what I do want to protest against is this: I do it in no bad 
feeling, but I protest against the method of Senators who favor 
the gold standard taking advantage of those opportunities and 
statements like that to rise on the floor to try to twit the Senator 
who makes the statement or to try to goad him with questions of 
their own framing into saying something that can be perverted. 

The Senator from Iowa knows that the statement I made is one 
that is worthy of any patriotic citizen, and it is one that he can 
make himself, I hope, and one that will be worthy of him and do 
credit to him to make. 

Mr. GEAR. May I interrupt the Senator to say a word? 

Mr. BUTLER. the heat of discussion it is often the case— 
and I have seen Senators other than myself do so—that Senators 
answer those questions and do so in such a way that their answers 
can be misinterpreted. 

Mr. GEAR. ill the Senator permit me to say a word? It was 
not what the Senator said or his words or terms, but what he said 
by implication. I want to say right now that I do not believe 
the Senator wished to be understood as even by implication say- 
ing anything harsh. If I have said anything unjust with regard 
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to the people of North Carolina, whom the Senator represents, I 
want to say that I have no desire and no wish to say anything re- 
flecting on Se pone of his State. 

. BUTLER. I thank the Senator from Iowa for his very 
candid statement, because I felt it was my duty to make a state- 
ment. What he has said makes it almost unnecessary for me to 
put in the RECORD what I am about to say. No more law-abiding 
pons live in the United States than the people of North Carolina. 

challenge any State of the Union to show a people more conserv- 
ative, more law abiding; a people who suffer longer and endure 


even when they feel they are suffering from wrongs, than the 
eople of good old North lina. Theyareslowtomove. They 
do not go off suddenly at a tangent. They are not volatile in 


their temperaments. ey are of the old original Anglo-Saxon 
Stock, and there is a smaller foreign element to-day in North Caro- 
lina than*in any other state in the American Union. 

Oh, the Senator is mistaken. 

I repeat it. 

The Senator is wrong. 

Name your State. 

Kansas. 

Yes. 
Mr. . lappealtothecensus. The last census of this 
Government shows t there were more men living in North 
Carolina who were born there, whose fathers were born there, 
and whose great-grandfathers were born there, whose ancestors 
lived on the soil and fought in the Revolutionary war as citizens 
of North Carolina—there are more of those people: that is, a larger 
percentage, in my State than in any other State inthe Union. It 
is the pure, original American s . Ido not say it as reflecting 
on any other State in this Union, but I state asa fact that our 
people are, as the criminal records will show, as law abiding as 
any people in the American Union, and one thing is sure, that I 
correctly represent them and their sentiments on this financial 
question. Ihave said anything here that can be twisted into 
a different construction or leaving a different impression as to the 
kind of people who com the citizenship of my State, then I 
was simply unfortunate in not expressing myself clearly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is good-natured to-day. He 
has had put in the RECORD two or three times a resolution of the 
bankers of New York City in favor of the gold standard. Will 
the Senator yield to me just a moment to have a resolution go 
into the RECORD which was adopted by the New York Associa- 
tion of Savings Banks, representing 1,700,000 depositors, with 
aggregate deposits of $700,000,000? The most of that money is de- 

ited by poor men and women and children. I should like to 
ve the resolution read from the desk. It is very brief. 

Mr. BUTLER. All right. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

DRUMS M E eri 1 — memento 8 de- 
Lee pit effor. to 8 — standard now 9 or the PFAD 5 
of the country, and affirms its conviction that 1 from this 
standard will not only impair the prosperity of the la 
the only classes or individuals to be benefited would be the ca: 
eign investor, who would be quick totake advantage of the 
fall in prices sure to follow a premium on gold. 

Mr. BUTLER. Idid not hear that resolution, but I heard just 
mou Ithink thé savings banks folks were protesting. ere 
they? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes, sir; the representatives of 1,700,000 
ple in this country who have a little money in 


and ultimate 


depositors, poor 


the ape b : 

Mr. BUTLER. And they were protesting against any change 
from the gold standard? 

Mr.GALLINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, of all the kinds of cunning men 
who use cunning devices that are first cousin to his satanic maj- 
esty; of all the men who play upon the laborer and the supposed 
interest of the laborer, in order that they may deceive the bor 
and help to rob him, is the class of bankers that I have referred to 
here, who are the very conspirators who are behind that move- 
ment to hoodwink the poor depositors of savings banks and get 
them to ask for laws that will each year diminish their earnings. 
These bankers are the same fellows who are trying to capture 
your convention and will do it; trying to put a gold bug, the 
agent of Shylock, in the White House, and they will do it unless 
the people get together, as I hope they will, on financial reform. 


They are the n who are behind that movement. A part of 
-— campaign d which they raised has been used to get that 
resolution 


passed. 
Yes; they go to the laborer and tell him that now you have got 
a chance to get a drop on somebody else. You have got so many 
dollars put in the savings banks. Now,they go and appeal to 
that man's selfish instincts and ignorance—I say ignorance in no 
offensive sense, but because the laborer, who has to work ten 
hours a day on scant food and lie down to sleep on a hard bed and 


, has not 
to that 
man's ignorance and cupidity—for we all have some of it in us— 


not get sleep enough to refresh himself the next morn 
time to inform himself on such a question—they ap 


and say to him, ** You have $10 in the savings bank. If you vote 
for the gold standard your $10 will be $20.” That is the kind of 
infamous argument that is poked at these men who are E 
ground down daily by this system, the men who can not get wor 
to-day. Out of the millions of men in this country who want to 
work, there is not 25 per cent of them who can get work. That 
is what is the matter. And these gold men go to a few who ha 
pen to have several dollars and appeal to them to vote to double 
their dollars at the expense of their brother laborers who are out. 
of employment. 

They appeal to them to keep the other laborers from getting 
employment. They appeal to those laborers to keep 8 from 
getting a fair price for the products of the field. ey appeal to 
those laborers to have themselves taxed in order that we may pay 
Great Britain double what we owe her. The Senator knows him- 
self the kind of spirit, the kind of greed that is behind the move- 
ment that got them to pass that resolution; and I am astonished 
that he stands up here and helps them to continue the deception, 
to continue the fraud by giving credence to it and publishing it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has offended again in sayi 
that I know a thing that I do not know. I wish that he woul 
confine himself to statement of fact concerning himself and not 


me. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator is so intelligent looking that lam 
bound to suppose he does know some of these things, butif he does 
not I beg pardon for transgressing the limit of his intelligence. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is right. Of course, you can not 
measure me by yourself in that direction. 

Mr. BUTLER. No; that would be unfair. The Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. GEAR] has gom from hisseat. I wasinterrupted. I 
was not quite ough with him. I am very much interested, 
extremely interested, now, in Iowa. 

Mr. GEAR entered the Chamber. 

Mr. BUTLER. Hereheis. Ihave just referred to the Senator 
from Iowa. Iam glad to see that he has returned. Here is a let- 
ter, under date of March 10, 1890, written by the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa. These honest convictions to which he re- 
ferred—we all have them, but they get wobbly sometimes and they 
wobble and wobble, and then they turn a somersault, and some- 
times they are not as pretty when they turn a somersault as be- 
fore they did. 

Mr. President, I guess it is not out of order, inasmuch as we are 
anxious to get the truth about this question and to do what is the 
greatest good to the greatest number, to ask that the letter be 


The Secretary read as follows: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
2 ashington, D. C., March 10, 1890, 

My Dran JUDGE: I have yours of March d, and note what you say on the 
silver question. There is no question in my 1 that you are abso- 
Intely correct in the Lees you take on this question. We dig silver as 
we dig potatoes, and it is as much a product of the soil as anything else 
which costs labor to produce, and I always have been of the opinion that it 
wasthe bounden duty of the Government to coin silver for anybody who 
may pem bullion, still you know, as I do, that a large number of Eastern 
ple are bitterly opposed to free coinage. The Administrations for the last 
wenty years, without p e have used all their influence adverse to 
such a measure, but I think the day will come, and that at no distant time, 
whenanybody who has bullion can takeit to the METER and have it coined on 
his own account. I will send you to-morrow a copy of the Allison bill, which 


is looked upon with t favor, and if enacted into law and honestly carried 
out it would in m fodgmens advance the price of silver in less than sixty 
days; still it is not as as free coinage itself. 

With kind Tam, yours, truly, JNO. H. GEAR. 


Hon. P. Henry SMYTHE, Burlington, Iowa. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Iowa at that time could have 
been elected a Senator from the State of North Carolina. 

Mr. GEAR, I should have been very sorry if I had been, I 
ask, Mr. President, the date of the letter which has been read. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is dated March 10, 1890. 

Mr. GEAR. In 1878 or 1880—I have forgotten in which year it 
was—Ihad the honor of being chief magistrateof my State. At that 
time I took up and discussed in my inaugural m: tothe general 
assembly of my State the question of free silver. e demonetiza- 
tion act had been but a short time before. I stated then, 
if I recollect aright—I can not quote the exact words—that I was 
not in favor of that act. I can say now, perhaps with equal truth, 
that I am not in favor of it. I thought then as a great many men 
did, and I thought as a great many men think now who have not 
thoroughly investigated the question, that the way was open for 
free coinage, and I advocated that, I am frank to say, but when I 
became a member of the other House of Congress, and when it 
became my duty to examine and investigate this question with all 
due care, being called upon as I was to represent in part the in- 
terests of 2,000,000 people, I investigated it carefully and gave it 
much study, and I came to the conclusion, as very many must 
who investigate the question without prejudice and without bias, 
that free coinage as proposed then and as proposed now would be 
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a detriment to the American people, a damage to their currency, 


and a damage, above all others, to the farmers and laborers of this 
country. I can not see, Mr. President, how any fair-minded man 
who thoroughly investigates this subject can come to any other 


on. 

I do not take back anything contained in the letter which has 
been read. At the time it was written I believed pe exactly as 
I there stated; but I have changed my mind, as I presume the 
Senator has changed his mind, and perme there are many 
Senators and members of the House of Representatives who had 
not investigated this question until they were obliged to examine 
it, as they were to be called upon to vote upon it, and when they 
fully investigated it they came to the same conclusion I have, and 
as many others have, and perhaps some of them have come to the 
same conclusion which the Senator now maintains. 

Mr. BUTLER. How long had the Senator been in the House 
of Representatives when he wrote that letter? 

Mr. GEAR. One session. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator had not been in the House of Rep- 
resentatives long. The Senator was not very well acquainted 
with national legislative matters at that time? 

Mr. GEAR. atis true. 

Mr. BUTLER. And, therefore, he was lead off into the support 
of free-silver coinage? 

Mr. GEAR. I had been about the same length of time in the 
House of eee as the Senator has been in the Senate, 
and was probably as well posted then as the Senator is now. 
[Laughter | s 

Mr. BU . Possibly, but inasmuch as that is about the 
only kind of reply that a man ean give for becoming a gold bug, I 
want to give the Senator the full benefit of that. The Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LopGE] seems to enjoy it so much, and 
he has had so little comfort for him and the goldites in this de- 
bate that I will wait a minute if that remark adds to his pleas- 
ure, because I am going to reply to it. 

Mr.LODGE. Ithink the remark of the Senator from Iowa has 
been quite sufficient. I do not think it is necessary that I should 
sa; mg pe : 
r.BUTLER. The Senator from Iowa admits frankly enough 
ios he v mistaken; so does Hoke Smith, so does John G. Car- 

e, and 

Mr. GEAR. I object to being placed in the same category with 
John G. Carlisle. f 

Mr. BUTLER. Ibeg pardon. I will not place the Senator in 
that category if it is disagreeable to him; but the cases are similar. 

Mr. GEAR. I wish to have some choice with ard to the 
company I am in. The difference between John G. Carlisle and 
me is this: John G. Carlisle voted for free silver, as he stated, 
when he was in the other House, and I had the honor of being in 
the House with him, toembarrass the Republicans. That was his 
excuse for that vote. Ido not want to be put in that category. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then the Senator from lowa comes to the de- 
fense of the Secretary of the Treasury. : 

Mr. GEAR. Not at all. I do not want to be put in that posi- 
tion. 

Mr. BUTLER. To explain why he so voted, he gives an excuse 
that Mr. Carlisle, the Secretary of the , has never, I be- 
lieve, given himself. I congratulate the Secretary of the Treasury 
upon having the addition of the help of the Senator from Iowa in 
getting him out of his apparent great difficulties in explaining his 
position. It is well to have somebody to stand sponsor for him 


and give a reason which I think Mr. Carlisle never has dared to 
give hi . The difference between the Secre of the Treas- 
ury and the Senator from Iowa is that the Senator lowa was 


for square coinage, while the ray tage a the Treasury 
hedged and quibbled on that little dividing that, though in 
favor of coining silver into legal-tender dollars, he was not in favor 
of free mintage, and therefore the only injustice done is that it 
seems the Senator from Iowa has backslided farther from his 
original position and convictions than has the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The Senator gave better reasons in 1890 for posi- 
tion then than he seems to be able to give now for his new and 


opposite portion. ? 

G I Want to say in reply to that that it is only fools 
who do not occasionally change their minds. This is a great 
question, a question that ramifies amongst and affects all the peo- 
ple of this country. The gentleman who wrote that letter was 
one of my neighbors—I will not express an opinion about his send- 
ing a private Totter toa Senator here; that is a matter for him to 
settle—and has been an intimate friend of mine for forty years. 
The only crime I can charge myself with in connection with him 
was that once when he was a candidate for supreme judge of my 
State on the Democratic ticket I was weak enough to vote for 
him. I apologize for that. I do not deny the letter; I affirm it, 


and say just what I said before, that any intelligent man who 


ps this question proper study must, in my judgment, come to 


same conclusion at which I have arrived. 


Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman to whom you wrote this letter 
has not been able to see the error of his way, as you have, and he 
is a near neighbor of yours—— 

Mr. GHAR. He is a Democratic Populist. s 

Mr. BUTLER. He is a man who refuses to go backward. He 
believes in standing by the pria les.of Thomas Jefferson, An- 
drew Jackson, and Abraham Lincoln; he is a man who is so good 
a Republican and so good a Democrat that he is a Populist. It hag 
gotten now so that a man does not dare to talk patriotism or ex- 
DM patriotic sentiments unless he is willing to be classed as 

g a Populist. Some men claim to think that it is almost 
uivalent to ridicule to charge a man with being a Populist, but 
when this present goldbug reign is over we will be merciful to 
those who favor the gold standard, because they will need mercy. 
Patriotism then will be at par. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator yield to me a moment? 

Mr. BUTLER. Inone moment; I wish to say first that I had 
some hesitancy about using a private letter, but the gentleman to 
whom it was sent requested that it should be , and I saw 
nothing in it that was private. It was about public affairs, and 
it was a letter which was not marked “ private”; it was about no 
private business, but it was exclusively in relation to the t 
and important question which is now before this body, and Í was 
sure that the Senator from lowa was not ashamed of his senti- 
ments then. 
^ E GEAR. Imade no objection to the Senator reading the 

etter. 

Mr. BUTLER. Therefore the Senator can have no objection to 
the letter having been read. 

Mr. GEAR. Not at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. With the indulgence of the Senator, as he 
suggested a little while ago that he trusted I would assist him in 
finding certain facts that I stated regarding Mr. Knox and Dr. 
Lindermann, I have found one important fact in relation to the 
** erime of 1873," and I will promise the Senator to find one or two 
more before I get through. I want to read to the Senator, under 
date of April 25, 1870, a communication which he will find in this 
book, which I will be pleased to call to his attention. 

Mr. BUTLER. What is it? 

Mr. GALLINGER. A letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Boutwell, to the chairman of the Committee on Finance, com- 
municating to Congress the bill which has been referred to. Mr. 


John Jay Knox, who signs himself Deputy Comptroller of the 
Treasury, expresses these views. This was in the year 1870, near] 
ae years ore **the crime of 1873" became an establish: 


The coinage of the silver dollar pes the history of which ish 
is discontinued in the proposed bill. xis Shas 
There was not any ambiguity about that. 
Mr. BUTLER. What was that? 
Mr. GALLINGER. That was the crime of 1873." 


gold a aay por of about 3 


ent kaia dollar piece is made the dollar unit in the 
ver 


That is the communication. 

Mr. BUTLER. From what book is the Senator reading? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am reading from Miscellaneous Docu- 
ments of the Senate of the United States in 1871. 

Mr. BUTLER. Was it printed then as a document? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is a letter of the Secretary of the Treas- 
um the Congress of the United States. 

. GRAY. And written three years before 1873? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; three years before ‘‘the crime of 
1873” was an accomplished fact. 

Mr. GRAY. And it gave three years’ notice? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; it gave three years’ notice by the 
Comptroller of the Currency communicating the bill to the Con- 
gress of the United States, which was prepared by Mr. Boutwell 
in 1871. 

Dr. Linderman, in his report as Director of the Mint—I do not 
find in this report the exact language I used, but I will find that 
later, for I wil say to the Senator I looked that matter up very 
carefully at a time when I had to be exact—Dr. Linderman in 
1871 said: 

In general, the country's currency must always be, as it has been, chiefly 
in paper redeemable in gold. A perfect domestic money system would seem 
to be bank or Government notes for large payments, gold coin for occa- 
sional use in large or small, silver coins for the fraction of a dollar down to 
the tenth part, and an inferior alloy for smaller denominations. 

That was the opinion of the Director of the Mint when the so- 
called ** crime of 1873” was pending before Congress. 

Mr. BUTLER. Was that ever laid before Congress? 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I do not know. 

Mr. BUTLER. Thatis important. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They were official documents communi- 
cated to Congress, and if the Senator’s friends, or those who sym- 
pathized with his views then, and presumably do now, overlooked 
this official communication and were ignorant of the fact that Dr. 
Linderman, the Director of the Mint, and Mr. Knox, the uty 
Comptroller of the Currency, had given notice to Congress three 
years before the crime of 1873" was going to be committed by 
Congress, of course we can not at this late day be held responsible 
for the culpable negligence of the men who at that time were here. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is very im to know whether that was 
ever laid before Congress and went into the CONGRESSIONAL 


RECORD. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not know about that. 

Mr. BUTLER. When the Senator from New Hampshire said 
he would look up that wonderful information, of course I real- 
ized then, as I do now, that it was immaterial to this discussion. 
But as I am always anxious to get all the information that is go- 
ing, I certainly wanted to know whatever the Senator knew that 
caused him to take such a strange position on this question. I 
was very anxious indeed to know it, and see how much weight it 
had, to see on what kind of facts and information he has been 
misled into taking up the views he holds; but the fact that that 
statement was in a document, something which was stuck up in 
the pigeonholes in the document room, is no more evidence that 
the 88 knew what was being done here in that bill on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1873, or that the country knew that they were being put 
on a gold standard, than it is for the Senator to point to the act 
which passed and say the bill provided for it as it was afterwards 

ublished. Nobody denies that the bill itself probably lay on the 
dd. of Senators on that day. So that is no evidence, use 
the bill itself which was passed was better evidence than that. 
That document probably never came into the Senate Chamber. 
if did, it was never read, as such documents are not usually 


read. 

The point I make is that Senators on the floor at the time who 
knew of that document and what it said, and who knew the pro- 
vision in the act of 1873 which demonetized silver, quietly kept 
the fact to themselves and never mentioned it on the floor of the 
Senate; they never once said in all the discussion here that this 
bill contained that important provision. 

But, on the other hand, I have lying on my desk the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, with marked extracts. The Senator from Ohio— 
if I am mistaken I can be corrected—assured the Senate, and the 
same was done in the other House, that that bill simply made a 
few minor changes in the mint act, some little minor things which 
did not make any material difference. It was in a great big 
report, in a great big document, which nobody could go through 
except a few men who were specially charged with the duty to do 
it. N obody now would attempt to go through 3,000 pages. If 
you were to codify the laws of this country and the report was 
brought in and laid on our desks, and if the Senator from New 
Hampshire was a member of the committee, and the one who did 
the work were to stand up here and assure the Senate that there 
was nothing important in it, no one here would take the trouble 
to wade through 3,000 pages to scan every line of it. 

Mr. STEWART. If the Senator from North Carolina will allow 
me, I will call his attention to abundant evidence. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have it all here. 

Mr. STEWART. To abundant evidence of what those who 
were present said of that 

Mr. BUTLER. I have it all lying here. Iam coming to that 
in a minute. 

What I wanted to set forth before coming to that was what 
Senators said afterwards when it was found out by the people. 
But I will take that up last. What you have claimed to be docu- 
mentary evidence is no evidence at all, and even less evidence 
than the bill itself. What I claim is, and what the ple claim 
is, that that bill was not known to contain the provision that de- 
monetized silver. The bill asit came to the Senate did not contain 
the provision, and the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD does not show 
that such an amendment was adopted in open Senate, but it was 
found in the act after it was a law. What I charge is, that pro- 
vision was put in by fraud, and that the men who had charge of it 
never told the truth about it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That must be a serious reflection upon the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART], who was here. 

Mr. BUTLER. It would have been no reflection upon the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire if he had been here and had accepted 
the statement of the gentlemen having charge of the bill; but I 
tell you what you would have done if they had fooled you. You 
would have done as the Senator from Nevada has done since; you 
would have stood up, when you found out I" had been fooled and 
how the country had been tricked and robbed, and grown indig- 
nant and denounced it as a crime, and that is what I think you 
ought to do now, and I believe you will when I get all the facts 
before you. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Ithink,if the Senator will go to the speech 
of the Senator from Nevada, he will find that that tor uttered 
very different sentiments from what are now attributed to him, 

.STEWART. What is that? 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator from North Carolina will 
allow me, I will say to him that there is avery general desire that 
he should yield the floor to the Senator from Nevada in order that 
he may state his views on this subject. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator from North Carolina allow 
me to ask the Senator from New Hampshire a question? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will yield in a moment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. the Senator from Nevada will permit 
me to say so, I will say that I have read some of the most eloquent 
and conclusive arguments I have ever read anywhere which the 
Senator has made once in his lifetime while a member of the Sen- 
ate in favor of the gold standard. 

Mr. STEWART. Never. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then I did not understand the Senator’s 


lan; E 

. STEWART. I have repeatedly stated what that was. 
That is a trick of the enemy. Of course we knew nothing about 
the demonetization of silver when that bill was o word 
to * such a purpose was ever uttered in this Chamber dur- 

e. 

. GALLINGER. Iwas going to ask the Senator right there 
if he had not read Mr. Knox's statement concerning it? 

Mr.STEWART. Ihad notread it. Nobody pays attention to 

the reading of these public documents. The Senate had not read 
that. It was not known during the whole of the debate upon this 
bill from beginning to end. It was never suggested by anyone 
that there was to be a change in the currency law. 
. With regard to what I said about the gold standard, it occurred 
in the debate on the resumption of specie payments. WhenIused 
the word gold“ I meant med ps andsilver. No distinction 
had been made; but it had the popular language on the gold 
board, and we got in the habit when we meant gold and silver coin 
of frequently saying “gold.” As I said, I was arguing in favor 
of the resumption of specie payments; that was the bill before 
us; and I on one or two occasions the term gold.“ They 
wrenched my 1 from its context. There was no question 
in that debate on the bill before the Senate of discriminating for 
or against either metal. 

I made that speech, I think, in 1874. It was after that bill had 
been passed; but nobody then knew its contents. I did not know 
that silver had been demonetized until after I leftthe Senate. M 
term expired in March, 1875. I had no idea that it had occu: d 
More than that, there were others who had not any idea of it. If 
the Senator from North Carolina will hand me the Recorp he has, 
I want to call attention to others who were in company with mein 

to the same transaction. 
he idea that that bill should have been pending here, of such 
great importance as it was, and that the chairman of the com- 
mittee never mentioned the fact that it demonetized silver, is 
hardly credible, yet such is the fact. 

In this connection I may remark that the chairman of the com- 
mittee who had charge of that bill which demonetized silver 
visited London in 1867. He then visited Paris. At Paris there 
was a convention to equalize weights and measures and coins. 
In 1865 the Latin Union was formed which made the coin of five 
nations alegal tender in each. France, Italy, Greece, Belgium, 
and Switzerland were parties to it. Louis Napoleon undertook 
to extend that to all the civilized nations. e had a delegate 
there, Samuel B. Ruggles, whom I dined with the night before he 
left, discussing weights and measures and coins. No word was 
spoken of dropping either one of the coins, but we were in favor 
of the metrical system, and it was thought that this would facili- 
tate trade. Mr. SHERMAN, after visiting London, visited Paris, 
and at Paris he wrote a letter advocating the single gold standard, 
which was translated into French and printed in the French pa- 
pers, laid before the Emperor, and also laid before the committee 
of the conference having the matter in charge. 

The conference finally decided in favor of the single gold stand- 
ard. The United States and Great Britain made it a condition 
to entering the union to maintain a common coin that it should 
be a gold coin. The other nations all protested. There was a 
long debate. Mr. Ruggles reported it to the United States fre- 
iex France and the other nations finally conceded that it 

ould be a gold coin alone which should be the common coin. 
The Senator from Ohio came home. He introduced a bill in 1868, 
3 gold standard, with a harmless title, a bill with refer- 
ence to the coinage. The bill was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and reported back favorably. Nobody paid any atten- 
tion to it, no more than they would to any other a t matter. 
IY did not know what was in it. The title did not indicate it 
at all. 


E. D. Morgan, a Senator from New York, was on the committee, 
He filed a minority report which set forth the evils which would 
result from it. But nobody saw the report. It was not called up 
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for action at all until after Mr. Morgan's time expired. His term 
ired in 1869. 
hen there was a committee formed in the Treasury Depart- 
ment to codify the mint laws, and John J. Knox was at the head 
ofit; and the extracts I have here are from the report of the 


the mint 
e Senator 


committee. Anelaborate bill was prepared, c 
laws. It was sent to the Senate and introduced by 
from Ohio in the spring of 1870. à 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The Senator neglected to state 
that the bill he referred to was never called up in the Senate at all. 

Mr.STEWART. Yes, it was. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I think not. 

Mr. STEWART. It was called up in January, 1871, and the 
Senator from Ohio offered an amendment toit. That amendment 
qua for a seigniorage on coinage, a charge of three-tenths of 

per cent upon the coinage of gold and silver, and that raised a 
discussion. It was the only discussion that was had on the bill. 
It was carried in the Senate as in Committee of the Whole, and 
when it was reported to the Senate the fight was renewed. It 
lasted two days, and the amendment was then rejected. The bill 
then passed, and the Senator from Ohio voted against his own bill. 

The question that in that codification the silver-dollar coin would 
be left out was never raised and never known. It went to the 
House, and in the House it was acted upon. Finally, late in the 
discussion, after it had been there a year or more, Clarkson Potter 
discovered that it demonetized silver, that it changed the coinage 
laws, and a very lively discussion arose over it. It was with- 
drawn by Mr. Hooper from consideration, and some days after 
that, when Clarkson Potter was not in his seat, a substitute was 

resented by Mr. Hooper. . He asked to have it passed without 

ing read. It was passed without being read. But it raised 
questions on every side. They asked questions, and the questions 
and answers occupy two es. They asked Mr. Hoo if the 
edm, p laws were cuang ; if those matters which had been dis- 
0 were left out. He assured them that every matter that 
had been discussed and objected to was eliminated from the bill. 

It came here. It went through the Senate without the atten- 
tion of anybody being called to it. Nobody, of course, had read 
the discussion in the House. I had not. It as a codification bill. 
It passed here without anybody koai dire aboutit. Here 
is the evidence—and it may as well go in—as to how the bill was 
passed. I read from the Senator from Ohio, Mr. Thurman, who 
was a most attentive member, observing with great care the pro- 
ceedings in this Chamber. He was alwaysin his seat, se] part 
in important legislation. On the 15th day of February, 1878, Mr. 
Thurman, in the debate, said: 

I can not say what took place in the House, but I know when the bill was 
pending in the Senate we thought it was simply a bill to reform the mint, 
regulate coinage, and Ai one thing and another, and there is not a single 
man in the Senate, I t .unless a member of the committee from which 
the bill came, who had the slightest idea that it was even a squint toward 
demonetization.—Congressional Record, volume 7, part 2, Forty-fifth Con- 
gress, second session, page 1064. 

In the face of this we are accused of negligence, of participation, 
because, not being on the committee, not having our attention 
called to it, we did not stop it. How many things go through 
here daily coming from the Finance Committee, as to the details 
of which one-half of the Senate are ignorant? Senator Conkling, 
in the Senate March 30, 1876, during the remarks of Senator Bogy 
on the bill (S. 236) to amend the laws relating to legal-tender sil- 
ver coins, in surprise inquired: 

Will the Senator allow me to ask him or some other Senator a question? 
Isit true that there is now by law no American dollar; and if so, is it true 
that the effect of this bill is to make half dollars and quarter dollars the onl 
silver coin which can be used as a legal tender?—Congressional Record, vol- 
ume 4, part 3, Forty-fourth Congress, first session, page 2062. 

Mr. BUTLER. And that is the first time, as the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD shows, that any Senator on this floor (except the 
few who had charge of the bills of 1873 and 1874) had any sus- 

icion that silver had been demonetized. In this connection it is 
important to note who answered the above question and what the 
answer was. It was the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. 
What did he say? Here it is: 

“I will answer the Senator from New York that since the law 
of 1853 the use of the silver whole dollar has been discontinued 
and none have been issued. That has been so since 1853.” 

Mr. Conklin further asked: Is there power to issue it?" 

Senator SHERMAN answered: There is no power, and has been 
none.” 

It was this answer of Senator SHERMAN that gave the first di- 
rect knowledge to the public that the standard silver dollar of 
4124 grains had been destroyed and the unit of value changed. 
Right here it is highly important that the facts be gotten straight. 
Itis highly important for this Senate and the country to under- 
stand that from 1873 until 1876, through all the intervening legis- 
lation which had been so important to American industry and to 
the prosperity or adversity of our people, the fact that the silver 
dollar of our forefathers had been stealthil 3 had re- 
mained a profound secret. I doubt whether the of history 


can parallel such an instance. This discovery led to inquiry as 
to how such legislation was made possible, and it is both painful 
and amusing to read the confessions of our eminent legislators 
upon the fact that they were absolutely ignorant that silver had 
been demonetized until the declaration of Senator SHERMAN that 
such was the fact. In fact, it was e ese to discover one single 
individual who was willing to stand up and become responsible 
for the outrage. 

And now, if the Senator from Nevada will pardon me, for I see 
that he is still standing, I will say that, in further answer to the 
question asked by the Senator from New Hampshire, I intend 
now to proceed to take up the explanations, every one or as many 
as time will permit, that the various Senators made on the floor 
when they found that silver had been demonetized, and expressing 
their opinion about it and how it was done and the fact that they 
did not know it. I have all of those facts collected here. They 
have been put before the Senate by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
STEWART] and by a number of other Senators, but they can not 
be put before the Senate and have the attention of the country 
called to them too often, especially in view of the fact that we have 
a few men, patriotic men, like the Senator from New Hampshire, 
who want to do what is right and who have been imposed upon, 
It is important to get the facts before the Senate. 

Mr. STEWART. I trust that the Senator from North Carolina 
will yield to me for a moment before ne eo for I can not 
sit in my seat when the Senator from New Hampshire accuses 
me of participation in this crime. The Senator from North 
Carolina will E these other things in. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator will permit me. I did not 
accuse him of participation in a crime. I accused him of partici- 
pating in what I think was very patriotic action. 

Mr.STEWART. Patriotic to rob the people and destroy their 
money? [Laughter.] Anew kind of patriotism. Will the Sena- 
tor allow me to point out this fact? There is one thing which 
the Senator may not have observed himself, to which I should 
like to call his attention. 

Mr. BUTLER. Evenif the Senator from Nevada had favored 
the gold standard, he was patriotic enough to change from it, and 
I am sure the Senator from Iowa does not object to a man chang- 


i ar n 

.STEWART. The Senator will indulge me for one mo- 
ment. 1 will not read what numerous Senators have said in regard 
to the way the bill was put through, when they knew nothing of 
it. The Senator from North Carolina will do that. But I want 
to call attention to a little piece of strategy that was played on 
the aere ofthe bill The provision of the bill which demone- 
tized silver was contained in the sixteenth section. It was an 
amendment proposed by the Committee on Finance. All the other 
amendments were considered consecutively and acted upon until 
the sixteenth section was reached. The sixteenth section was 
stricken out by the Senate on the recommendation of the commit- 
tee, but the Globe (the RECORD) does notshow that the Senate ever 
took action on it, or that anything was putinits place by a vote of 
the Senate. The Globe read thus: 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment striking out 
the fifteenth section. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The record then skips, 
* * * * * * * 
The next amendment was to strike out section 17, in the following words: 

“SEC. 17. That the minor coins of the United States shall be a 5-cent piece, 
a g. cent piece, and a l-cent piece; and the alloy for minor coinage shall be 
copper and nickel, to be composed of three-fourths copper and one-fourth 
nickel; the weight of the piece of 5 cents shall be 5 A „ Or 77.16 grains troy; 
of the 3-cent piece, 3 grams, or 48.30 8; and of the 1-cent piece, 1 gramm, 
or 23.15 grains; which coins shall be legal tender, at their nominal value, for 
any amount not exceeding 25 cents in any one payment." 

d to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the minor coins of the United States shall be a 5-cent piece, a 3-cent 
piece, and a 1-cent piece; and the alloy for the 5 and 3 cent pieces shall be of 
copper and nickel, to be composed of three-fourths copper and one-fourth 
nickel; and the alloy of the l-cent piece shall be 95 per cent of copper and 5 

r cent of tin and zinc, in such proportions as s be determined by the 

irector of the Mint. The weight of the piece of 5 cents shall be 77.16 grains 
troy; of the 3-cent piece, 30 grains, and of the 1-cent piece, 48 grains; which 
coins shall be a legal tender, at their nominal value, for any amount not ex- 
UU. 25 cents in any one payment." 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is an omission in the matter proponon to be inserted 
by the committee. I move to insert, in line 11, after the words 25-cent 
piece,” the words ** and a dime, or 10-cent piece.“ 

The amendment to the amendment was 3 

The amendment as amended was adopted. 

The next amendment was, in section his 19, line 9, to insert, etc. 


So, in passing the measure through the Senate, section 16, the sec- 
tion which demonetized silver, was not read at the desk, and if 
read at the desk it was not reported. It was skipped over, and I 
defy any man to find in all the proceedings in the Senate the 
slightest allusion to this transaction. The section which has made 
this country poor was not read at the desk, as all others were, and 
passed upon. Another liarity is that the Senate was full 

Mr. BUTLER. Icall the attention of the Senator from New 
Hampshire to that, and I want him to help me find in the RECORD 
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e reference to the passage of the section which demonetized 
ver. 

Mr. GALLIN GER. It was printed in the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. But the point the Senator from Nevada makes 
is that it was not printed in the bill, but that it was an amend- 
ment proposed by the committee, and there is no record of it ever 
being offered in the Senate for action and there is no record of 
the Senate ever having acted upon it, or of it ever being read at 
the desk while the other amendments were being acted upon or 
upon the final passage of the bill. à 

Mr. GALLINGERK. The Senators could not read. 

Mr. BUTLER. They proceeded to act section by section—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator from Nevada charge 
that the Clerk, who was acting under his oath of office—— 

Mr. STEWART. I charge that it was not read. I charge no- 
body. I charge, according to the RECORD, that it was omitted; 
that it was an amendment which was not read, but which after- 
wards appeared in the law which demonetized silver. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if it was not in the 
printed bill? 

Mr. STEWART. No; it was not in the bill that lay on Sena- 
tors’ desks that day; it was a proposed amendment of the com- 


mittee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And it had been printed, I suppose? 

Mr.STEWART. Yes; it had been printed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very well Ido not see who was deceived 
or imposed upon. It seems to me that if Senators could read in 
those days—I do not know how that may have been—they could 
not have been Vol upon in that manner. 

Mr. STEWART. How many bills are there where the Senator 
from New Hampshire follows the amendments that are printed 
and thrown aside? Do you get the amendments? No; you rely 
upon their being read at the desk. They are read very carefully, 
sometimes repeatedly. When you have a bill under consideration 


ou rely on the desk for information as to amendments which are 
Dons passed upon. 
Mr. GALLINGER. I should like to ask the Senator what 


proof he has that the amendment never was read at the desk? 
Mr.STEWART. Because it is not reported as all other amend- 
ments were. 
Mr. BUTLER. The Reporter takes down everything that is 


read. 

Mr.STEWART. He takes it down, and he has plenty of time 
to take down an amendment, if it is read. It does not appear in 
the Globe. It was omitted. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, this one very important fact is fixed be- 
yond controversy, and we have the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, or 
rather the Globe, as it was then called, for the proof. So now, 
if the Senator from Nevada will excuse me, I propose to show by 
the RECORD that when the specie resumption act of 1875 was 

d Congress and the country did not know that silver had been 
emonetized, and I will prove this by the discussion that took 
place on this floor while that act was under consideration. I will 
also show that Congress would never have passed the act of 1875 
if the fact had been known. Next, I propose to show by the tes- 
timony of Senators who, as soon as they discovered that silver 
was demonetized by the acts of 1873 and 1874, stood here in their 
places, whom we all know to be patriotic, wise, careful, and dili- 
ent—that they stood here and testified that they did not know 
at any such provision was contained in the act which was passed. 

This specie resumption act of January 14, 1875, was introduced 
early in December, 1874, was briefly discussed in both Houses, 
but not a single reference was made to the fact that silver as one 
of the money metals had been destroyed. But, to the contrary, 
there is ample evidence that the fact of silver being demonetized 
was entirely unknown save to the few conspirators who manipu- 
lated that crime; that this act of specie resumption never could 
have become a law with the full knowledge of the destruction of 
silver is clearly proven by the passage of the Bland Act, and the 
Stanley Matthews resolution of 1878, which followed its discovery. 
This act was reported from the Committee on Finance by Sen- 
ator SHERMAN on December 22, 1874, and after less than three 
hours’ debate it was passed. It went to the House, where, on Jan- 
uary 7, 1875, it was called up, and after being read was passed 
with even less debate than in the Senate. 

In this hurried manner one of the most important, if not the 
most important, financial bill that ever passed any Congress was 
rushed through. During the brief discussion, however, in the 
Senate, we find a number of expressions which go to show that 
no one in this Chamber, save perhaps those who were managing 
the bill, knew or imagined that silver as money had been destroyed. 
It would be proper here to say that the present Senator from Ohio 
Dur SHERMAN] had full charge of this bill. Senator Schurz, in 

e course of a few remarks, said: 


The matter which I want to consider so as to give an intelligent vote is 
whether under present circumstances we can issue silver and keep it in cir- 


ere Rind whether the circumstances surrounding us to-day or liable to 


surround us to-morrow are not such as will make it probable that silver put 
out will be melted into bullion and sent abroad. 

The very fact that allthe silver being coined at that time ex- 
seping the trade dollar was worth less than 100 cents in woy oar 
ket is conclusive evidence that Senator Schurz was not alluding 
to subsidiary coin. In discussing the bill, Senator Bayard, in ob- 
jecting to some of its features, said: 

It is to contract your paper currency until you shall have such a volume 
that gold and silver, the money of the world, shall flow into the country to 
swell the combined volume of paper and coin again. 

Senator Hamilton also declared in the course of the debate: 

The idea that this American Republic, this great country extending from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, a gold producing and silver producing country, 
should at this day be paralyzed in all its industries, its shipping interests, 
its manufacturing interests, its cultural interests, all going tothe ground, 
mainly, if not altogether, from the fact that we have nota competion cur- 
rency with the world, is insupportable. 

Certainly none of these men knew that silver had been demone- 
tized. But perhaps the most tive proof that this bill was 
passed without the knowledge that silver had been destroyed may 
be found in the special message sent to Congress January 14, 1878, 
by President Grant when he signed the bill. After making some 
suggestions as to providing for specie resumption, he said: 

In fact, to carry out the first section of the act would take a period prob- 
ably beyond that fixed by law for finalspecie resumption. * * * It would 


seem a fair argument in favor of adopting one or more of these cities as the 
place or places for the establishment of new coining facilities. 


In brief, President Grant recommended the establishment of 
mints at Chicago, St. Louis, and Omaha for the coinage of silver 
money in order to provide for this resumption act. 

Not only this, but eight months after the of the bill 
President Grant wrote a letter to Mr. Cowdrey, which shows that 
he was still ignorant of the fact that silver been demonetized. 
The following is an extract from that letter: 

Te inc has brought greenbacks about to a P» with silver. I wonder 
that silver is not already coming into the market to supply the deficiency in 
the circulating medium. "When it does come, and I predict that it will 
we wil have made a A stride toward ie 8 Currency 


pores go below silver after that. The circulation of silver will have other 
ne 


t back to that our strides toward a higher a 
our currency be rapid. Our mines are now 8 almost unlimited 
amounts of silver, and it is becoming a question, * What shall we do with 
it?” Isu t here a solution that answer for some years, and sug; 
to you bankers whether you may not imitate it: Toput it incirculation now; 
keep it there until it is fixed, and then we will find other markets.—McPher- 
son's Handbook of Politics for 1874, pages 194 and 135. 

This, supplemented with the fact that such champions of the 
free coinage of silver as the Hon. Richard P. Bland is recorded as 
not voting against the bill, ought to be sufficient evidence to every 
fair-minded man that it was passed without the knowledge that 
silver had been destroyed as one of the money metals of this 
country. ine, for a moment, the real situation and the 
amount of scheming and plotting that it had required to bring 
about the final and successful action upon this bill. President 
Grant had signed February 12, 1873, the act which prohibited the 
further coinage of the standard silver dollar. On June 22, 1874, 
he had signed another act which completely demonetized that 
silver dollar, and now, on January 14, 1875, he signs still another 
act to bring about specie resumption, and on that date sends to 
Congress a special message urging the establishment of two or 
more mints for the avowed purpose of coining these silver dollars 
which by his own acts he had previously destroyed. Such igno- 
rance and want of ordinary care fails to inspire the political stu- 
dent of the present time with any marked degree of confidencein 
American legislation, except where the people are so thoroughly 
aroused that their representatives are as vigilant as their ene- 
mies. This act of 1875 was the most destructive in its final inter- 
pretation of any act which has passed Congress during the last 
quarter of a century. 

It is this act which has kept sequestered in idleness in the 
vaults of our National Treasury one hundred millions in gol 
upon which the people have been paying interest at the rate o 
4 and 4j per cent for bonds sold to obtain this vast hoard for the 
past twenty years. Itis this bill that vitalized the act of 1870, 
and the still more infamous act of 1873. It is this bill, or rather 
the interpretation placed upon some of its provisions, under which 
the President of the United States claims the right to issue bonds 
to-day. Itis under this act that he has issued two hundred and 
sixty-two millions of interest-bearing bonds in times of peace— 
issued them under questionable 3 issued them at less 
than their market value under questionable circumstances and 
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conditions to say the least, and issued them under the nose of 


Congress; issued them last year with a Democratic Congress sit- 

ting in these Halls; issued them this year witha Republican 

Congress sitting in these Halls, with the country indi t at the 

outrage, with a majority of members privately criticising his 

action; and yet no on has been offered by either Democrat or 
ublican to sto 

t is this act, un i the construction of the present Administra- 

tion, which makes possible the so-called en chain,” which is 
used to furnish speculators with gold from the United States 
whenever they so desire. In fact, this act, which was 
the crowning infamy of a 5 of infamous legislation, was con- 
summated and successfull uoce cd the statute book by the 
e rv fraud and pierre dg nited States bonds, which 
been purchased at such a RU discount, were made pay- 
ablein golda alone through the several acts which Ihave stated, each 
Serna been passed through both Houses of Congress and signed 
gres President without the knowledge that they contained pro- 
ons which destroyed silver as one of the money metals of this 
country and made our entire national indebtedness payable in 
d alone, which has doubled the debt. This want of informa- 
ion as to the real status of the silver dollar was at last given to 
the pus through an incident in a debate in this Chamber. Dur- 
^ discussion of a bill concerning the trade dollar, on March 30, 
6, Senator Conkling said, in speaking to Senator Bogy: 

Will the Senator allow me to ask him or some other Senator a question? 
Is it true that there is 5 American dollar; and if so, is it true 
that the effect of this bill is to make half-dollars and quarter-dollars the only 
Bilver coin eere erp per legal tender? 

This was referred to and read a few moments ago by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. STEWART], and in the same connection, it 
will be remembered, I called attention to the fact that it was the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. hich fread, who made haste to reply. The 
reply of the cog tian which I was the first information that 

' silver had been demonetized. 

Now, let us see what other Senators said on this floor about the 
matter. 

Senator ALLISON, on 5 15, 1878, when the bill (H. R. 
1093) to authorize the free coinage of the standard silver dollar 
and to restore its legal-tender character was under consideration, 
observed: 


Mr. Sargent interrupted him and asked him what he meant by 
the word * doctored.” 

Mr. ALLISON said: 

I said I used the word in no offensive sense. It was 9898 
sion, and the dollar of 420 was substituted for Md 
volume 7, part 2, Forty-fifth Congress, second session, page 1058. 

On February 15, 1878, during the consideration of the bill above 
referred to, the following colloquy between Senator Blaine and 
Senator VOORHEES took place: 

Mr. VOORHEES. I want to ask my friend from Maine, whom I am glad to 
designate in that way, whether I may as one more witness to the 
fact that it was not generally ar whether — was demonetized. Did 


he know, as Speaker of the House, presiding a I ibt. tmo, Qui Vp slive 
3 — in the bill to which he alludes 


dollar was demonetized 
Mr. BLATNE. I did not know anything that was in ine bill at all. As I have 

bance said, little was known or on the subject. hter.) And 
now I should like to exchange eee — with the Senator from —— ed 
was then on the floor and whose business it was, far more than mine, 
know, ee the designation of the House I was pd ety questions; tho 
Senator from In s j then n Ad floor of the House, power as a 
3 was to unfol e House. Did he know? 

Mr. VOORHEES. ir wan tent I did Dok. 

(Ibid., page 1063.) 
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taining infor ma- 
Mec, volume 7, part 
1, Forty-fifth 8 second session, page 260. 
Senator Hereford, in the Senate, on February 13, 1878, in dis- 
cussing the demonetization of silver, said: 
So that I say that beyond the possibility of a doubt (and there is no dis- 
puting it) that bill which demonetized silver, as it never was read, 
was discussed, and that the chairman of the committee who o reported 
it who > offered the substitute, said to Mr. Holman, when inquired of, that it 
did not affect the coinage in anyway whatever. —Ibid. „page 989. 
Senator Howe, in a speech delivered in the Senate on February 
5, 1878, said: 


Ae. 3 I do not regard the 5 of A as an attem 
the peop! That is not 


which the eR 
volume 7, part 1, Forty-fifth at mon — 

Mr. President, these are some of the ressions of Senators. 
Now, let us see what Con en and public men said on the 
floor of the House and elsewhere at that time. 


The first witness I will introduce is Mr. Kelley, of Pen: 
who had charge of the bill. In a speech made in the 
Representatives on March 9, 1878, he said: 

In connection with the charge that I advocated the bill which demonetized 
the standard silver dollar, I say that, though the chairman of the Committee 
on Coinage, I was ignorant of the fact that it would demonetize the aren 
dollar or of its dropping the — dollar from our system of coins, as wero 
those distinguishe [oe Hee Messrs. e and egere who were then 
members of the House, and each of whom a few day 
other: “Did you know it was Groped when the b 
Mr. Blaine, “did you?" “No,” said Mr. VooRHEEs. I do not think that 
there were three members in the Hoos that knew it. I doubt whether Mr. 
Soa who, in my absence from the ttee on and attendance 
Commi ill knew it. Isay this 


eret ecu bre re one egos - tei the bi 
ional Record, volume 7, part 2, Forty-fifth Con- 


in justice to him.— 
Again, on May 10, 1879, Mr. Ser ax: 


ds 


mou 


gress, second session, page 1005. 


who reported the o: bill, were faithful and a and scanned its pro- 
visions closely; that as their o: Ireported it; that it contained provision 
for pees the standard silver d. and the trade dollar. Never hay ng heard 


ong time after its enactment into law of e substitution in the 
Senate of the section which dropped the standard dollar, I 7 to know 
7 — of i y thers is but I am prepared to ag that in all the legislation 

his coun rg ited States T to the demonetization of the stand- 
"d silver do! I have never found a man who could 
tell just how it —.— A or Why. Co Record, volume 9, part 1, 
Forty-sixth Congress, first session, page 


Mr. Holman, in a speech delivered in the House of Represent- 
atives July 13, 1876, said: 


I have before me w the passage 
of that measure, a record which no man can read with e being convinced 
that the noenee and the method of its passage thro — pig ouse Was a 
“colossal swindle.” I assert — the measure never had the sanction of this 
House, and it does not possess the moral force of law. ional Record, 
volume 4, part 6, Forty-fourth Congress, first session, appendix, page 193. 


Again, on August 5, 1876, he said: 


ro" Ros bili which finally passed the House and which ultimately bocame 
. The bill which finall: and which ultimately became 
a . not 98 

oe * x 


It SIC 3 scs the House as it was passed. Up tothe hee 
the bill came before this House for final rue the measure oed sinr 
been one to establish a bureau of mines; I believe I use the term ELI 
now. It came from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 
The — which finally became a law was never read, and is subject to 
the charge made against it by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bland], 
that it was DR by the TON without a knowledge of its provisions, espe- 


ged 
answer Hoop certainly left the im n upon the whole House 
that the A of the coinage was not aff by that bill.—Congressional 
Record, volume 4, part 6, Forty-fourth Congress, first session, page 5237. 


Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, in a speech made in the House on July 


13, 1876, — 
2 tion was had in the Forty-second Congress, February 12, 1 
Mr un nn Jos wan pop pea of MA rae States, yer practically abolish 3 
ver as mone ‘ailing rovide for the coinage of the silver ar 
was not 288 as shown the RECORD, and neither members of Con- 
V tion. —Ibid., Appen- 
page . 


Mr. Burchard, of Illinois, in a h made in the House ef Rep- 
resentatives on J uly 13, 1876, anid: 


The coinage act of 1873. apes eee by written report upon the sub- 
ject from any committee, and unknow: To ub mestre of Conarean WR 
without tion allowed it to pass as en the A if not assurance, that 
it made no alteration in der be value of the current coins, changed the unit of 
value from silver to gold. Ibid., page 4500. 


General Garfield, in a speech made at Springfield, Ohio, during 
the fall of 1877, said: 


Perha p ought to be ashamed to say so. but it is the truth to say that, I 
at that fim e be chairman of the ttee on Appropriations, and hav- 
ing my md overfull Mp pe all that time with work, I never read the bill. 
Itookit u o the faith of a rominent t and a prominent 

o no ow 


on 
you, because St 
th, that I LA no knowledge about it.—Congressional Record, d, vol- 
Forty-fifth Congress, 989. 

Mr. Bright, of Tennessee, said of the law: 


It passed by fraud in the House, never having been 
inga a substitute for the printed 
esk, the reading 


printed in advance, be- 
bill; never having been read at the Clerk's 
having been with by an impression that the bill 
— no material alteration in laws; it was passed without dis- 
cussion, debate being cut off by — — of the previous question. It was 
to my certain information, under = circumstances that the fraud 
the attention of some of the most watchful as well as the ablest 
M DIR in Congress at that time. * * * Aye, sir, it was a fraud pd 
smells to heaven. It wasafraud that will stink in E the zs nose EE ME 
for which some persons must give account in the day of re tion.—Con- 
r Record, volume 7, part 1, second session Forty-fifth Congress, 
page 
Here are the unqualified acknowledgments of eminent states- 
men that certain laws upon our statute books were placed there 
by fraud, stealth; that they were never e e A acted upon by 
Congress, or in any manner were a part of the legislation of any 
Congress; yet, in the face of all this, every effort to rectify this 
„to set aside this fraud, or to relieve the people from the 


effects of this statutory monstrosity, has been met with 
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the most vicious resistance by the beneficiaries of these frauds 
and their advocates and abettors in both Houses of Congress. 

Mr. President, was there ever an occurrence more strange or 
remarkable than this in the legislative history of this or any other 
country? Was there ever before passed as a law a measure of 
such tremendous and far-reaching results without the knowledge 
of the legislators? Has there ever before been slipped through 
such an important and dangerous measure, that has been so in- 
dignantly denounced by so many of the legislators and public 
men as a fraud and a crime, yet which continued to remain on 
the statute books with all the force and effect of law in spite of 
its . and poverty-breeding results for more than twenty 

ears s 

7 Mr. President, it is not only strange, but it is monstrously 
Strange. Three-fourths of the American people demand that this 
fraudulent act be wiped from the statute books; yet for twenty- 
three years this fraud and this crime and its perpetrators have 
flourished, while the people have grown poorer, business has be- 
come stagnated and paralyzed, and the Government itself is on 
the verge of bankruptcy. 

If there were sitting in the 8 of the Senate to-day a stranger 
from a foreign land Who was not familiar with our political con- 
ditions, he would ask. How is such a ening possible in a free 
government where each man has a vote and where the will of the 
people as expressed at the ballot box is the supreme law?” 

ere may besuch a man now in the gallery, so I will explain 
it to him. It has happened in this way: In this country, until 
very recently, every voter has been bound and tied as a slave—a 
party slave—to one of the two old political parties. Each one of 
these parties had bound to them abont the same number of slaves 
or voters. The masters or pariy leaders (as we call them) of these 
slaves have taught them that their greatest enemies were the poor 
slaves in the other pn and therefore that their highest patriotic 
duty was to beat the other slaves and to see to it that their own 
masters were placed in power. 

These masters or party leaders not only took for themselves all 
the ofñces when they won, but they also accepted large campaign 
funds from the few gold gamblers and tors who had been 
benefited and made immensely rich by the passage of this fraudu- 
lent law. Hence this fraudulent law has remained upon the stat- 
ute books by the connivance and treachery of these masters or 
party leaders of both old parties, while their slaves have grown 
poorer each year and been bled and robbed by these money changers 
and gold sharks. 

But you ask, ** Why do not these slaves or voters rebel against 
such false and treacherous leadership?" The answer is, because 
the slaves are not organized, and therefore can not act in unison 
and concert. If one slave rebels, he has nowhere to go but over 
into the ranks of the otherslaves. He simply changes masters 
and is still a slave and has no better master. Several hundred 
thousand of these slaves have been doing this very thing every 
election for the last twenty years, and hence first one set of mas- 
ters or party leaders have gone into power and then the other. 
But the result each time has been thesame. Everything has con- 
tinued to go from bad to worse. It has proven to bea case of 
jumping from the frying pan into the fire. 

But you ask, ** Why do not these voters on both sides rebel at 
the same time, come together, assert their independence, and 
form a y of their own?" 

That is just what they are now doing. They are rebelling from 
both sets of masters. ey are coming together and forming a 

at and grand People's Party, and now there is for them hope 
In the near future. ey will soon wipe out this fraud of 1873. 
They will wipe out many other crimes that these false and treacher- 
ous old-party masters have placed upon the statute books to rob 
the people for the benefit of the few. They will break down class 
legislation; they will P ei for equal justice to all and special 
privileges to none. ey will stop falling prices and restore pros- 
perity to every laborer and to every honest industry. 

As soon as this fraud of 1873 was discovered by the re in 
the year 1876, indignation ran high, and they determined to wipe 
out the crime through the instrumentality of one of the old parties. 
They elected a Con in 1878 pledged with a large majority to 
repeal the demonetizing act and to restore the money of the Con- 
stitution. 


The House of Representatives Lahey tad afree-coi bill 
and sentit to the Senate, but here the bondholders again succeeded 
The senate doctored 


in partially defeating the will of the people: 
the measure until it was only a shadow of its former self. Instead 
of the free coinage of silver bill, the Bland-Allison Act, providing 
for coining only a limited amount of silver by 5 was 
passed. Thus the will of the people was defrauded by the Bland- 
Allison Act, which did not wipe out the crime of 1873, but which 
simply gave to silver a limited coinage under unfavorable condi- 
tions,-and, besides, there was an exemption clause stuck in the 
Bland-Allison Act which almost entirely destroyed its limited good 
purposes and which has been of material help to the gold men. 


Under that section of the Bland-Allison Act, the provision allow- 


ing gold notes and mortgages, the gold sharks and usurers have 
panoa this country, and the same gold-exception clause is in 
orce to-day. All of the act that was good has been repealed; the 
bad is left on the statute books. When the Senator from Iowa 
Mr. GEAR] sent the bill to his constituent at homein 1890, and told 
that it was not so good as he wanted, he did not know then, 
as strong as he was then for free coinage, that it provided for ap- 
reciating her and depreciating silver. The Senator states in his 
etter which I have here that that bill would cause silver to rise, 
and he hoped it would go to par. 

Mr. GEAR. It did, 1 believe. 

Mr. BUTLER. It did rise for a short while only, but just as 
soon as the gold notes and mortgages which were provided for 
began to operate and the gold sharks had time to plaster this 
country with them, just so soon did the disparity begin to appear, 
and has almost steadil y grown greater each year. 

The people saw that they were defrauded by the Bland-Allison 
Act, so again in 1890 they rose up in arms with their ballots and 
elected another 5 to completely wipe out the crime 
of 1873 and to restore silver to its constitutional place as legal - 
tender money on 775 footing with gold. This time the Senate 
promptly passed a free-coinage bill by a majority of 17, and 
sent it to the House. 

The House had a large majority 5 measure, but be- 
fore it could be brought to a vote the bondholders and the bank- 
ers again got in their work. The party leaders in a Republican 
House, with the use of the party lash and with the use of Execu- 
tive patronage, with the cooperation of their co-conspirators in the 
Senate, framed as a substitute a bastard bill known as the Sher- 
man Act. Under the whip and spur of the party lash this act of 
1890 was , Which, instead of restoring silver as the e 

instead of improving on the Bland-Allison Act of 1878, 
as Congress was pledged to do, it actually struck another death 
blow to silver and resulted in a still greater triumph for the gold 
es gk Again the proe were betrayed in the House by those 
elec as their friends. e indignation of the ple against 
this cowardly makeshift, this latest crime in the of crimes, 
had no avail. 

Mr. GEAR. I believed the Sherman law would perhaps raise 
silver to par. Silver did advance under that act at first, but then 
it began to go down, and the Republicans joined with the Demo- 
cratic party to repeal that law, because they thought it was doing 
detriment to the country. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will come to that in a minute; but did not 
the Senator know that that act could not bring back parity as 
long as the exception clause was in the law, permitting gold 
notes and mortgages payable in gold alone? Does he not know 
that that act is one of the most potent agents in the fall of prices 
and the p of gold, to say nothing of treating silver as 
a CO ity and denying it free coinage as gold has? Nothing 
but the p ing clause of the Sherman Act was repealed. The 
gold exception clause and the infamous parity clause” are still 
in force. 

Mr. GEAR. Would the Senator set aside the law of contracts? 

Mr. BUTLER. This Congress has the power to say to-morrow 
that there shall not be another gold note or a gold contract made 
in this country. I would not violate past contracts, but I would 
make them unlawful in the future if they call for payment in 
any particular or special kind of the lawful moneys of the United 
States. Every contract or obligation should be payable in any 
kind of la money. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PuaGH in the chair). Does 
= Sois tor from North Carolina yield to the Senator from New 

or 

Mr. BUTLER. Notif the Senator wishes to move to adjourn. 
I desire to conclude my remarks this afternoon, and Iam now 
nearly through. 

Mr. President, when I was interrupted I had just shown how 
the bondholders had defeated the free-coinage bill in 1890 and put 
in its place the Sherman law, which was even worse than the 
Bland-Allison Act. Itnot only contained the fatal gold exception, 
but it reduced silver to a commodity, and provided for coining 
even a smaller amount. 

But the greed of the bondholder was still unsatisfied, and he set 
about to control the nominee of both old parties in 1892, as he is now 
doing to control them in 1896, for the purpose of wiping out the last 
feeble resistance to the sway of the bondholders. Grover Cleve- 
land and the Democratic peg were this time the chosen agents 
for the deed. Butin spite of the fact that the gold men con- 
trolled the nominee for the Presidency, the people, determined 
upon putting free coinage in the place of the Sherman Act, elected 
a Congress p. to the free coinage of silver; but again, by the 
use of patronage and the party whip, this majority for the people 
was turned, in the special session of 1893, into a majority for the 
bondholders. What a humiliating, what an alarming spectacle! 


` 
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And thus we stand to-day, with the mints of the United States 
closed to silver, with the poopie bound in the gold standard, with 


the Administration paying the debt of the country in a gold dol- 
lar three times more valuable than the Government promised to 

y, with a Government not satisfied with this, but piling up more 

nds under the fraudulent act of 1875 to be paid in still dearer 
dollars by future a. Not only this, but every debtor 
forced to pay his debts in aconstantly appreciating currency, while 
his labor and products constantly diminish ish in price measured 
in this unsound and dishonest gold standard. When shall this be 
stopped? If this Congress can not wipe out the crimes that have 
been committed, will it not at least raise the 1 tive arm of the 
Government and stop the Executive from piling up more debt 
3 the 8 N outraged, oppressed, poverty-stricken, overbur- 

ened people 

This bill does not ask for much in behalf of the people of Amer- 
ica; it does not even ask for the righting of past wrongs; it simply 
asks that no more crimes be committed upon the poopie: e 
burdens they have now are too grievous to bear. Shall the pillag- 
ing go further? Will either party raise its hand to stop it? The 
People’s Party stands with six votes in this body to give either 
side a majority, or to join with patriots from both sides against 
oe goldites to stay the hand of the gold thief and the bond grab- 


1f you do not this bill you can not s into the next cam- 
paign and fool the people by be them that you and your party 
are opposed to these infamous bond deals. 

Let us pass this bill at once and send it to the other House for 
their action before we adjourn Congress. Notice the reports from 
the Treasury Department every morning. Over a million of dol- 
lars of gold is being now daily drawn m the Treasury under 
the ‘‘endless-chain ” process and shipped to Europe to satisfy the 
demands of the ever unsatisfied goa ene The President refuses 
to exercise the option vested in him by law to stop this raid, but 
he yields the option of the Government and bows to the demands 
of these foreign gold sharks. If we do nothing, bonds will be 
issued before 8 meets next December and more debt will 
be heaped upon the backs of an already overburdened and out- 
raged people. Let us pass this bill and put a stop to such folly, 
to Such mee, and to such crimes against the people. 


Against Independent Free Coinage of Silver. 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT J. GAMBLE, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 21, 1896. 


ofa . wes commission to collect information and to consi 
ommend legislation to meet the problems presented by labor, agriculture, 
and capital— 

Mr. GAMBLE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: My remarks may not in all ts be germane 
to the subject now under consideration, but I desire at this 
time to ask the indulgence of the committee to a question that, 
in my judgment, seriously concerns every interest of labor, agri- 
culture, and capital. After the subject been so ably and ex- 
haustively discussed by so many of the distinguished leaders upon 
either side in the present Congress, it may seem presumptuous 
in me at this time to claim your attention. Sufficient reasons to 
myself, however, justify me in asking recognition and expressing 
myself unreservedly upon the question of the independent, free, 
and unlimited coinage of silver by the United States at the ratio 
of 16 to 1. Such a discussion in every aspect is immediately con- 
cerned with the interests involved in the pending measure. 

It is not my purpose to enter at large upon the history or phi- 
losophy of money. Its history and important functions have 
already been traversed by those more competent to illumine this 
great subject with the product of their research and the statement 
of their argument. It is sufficient to say that ect Bead been 
one of the most pe factors in civilization, and probably next 
to language itself has been ‘‘the greatest instrument of associa- 
tion" amongst the Mone of the world. Its certain and stead 
influence upon all the forces of organized society for good or i 
during the history of the race makes it especially important that 


in the closing years of the nineteenth century no step be taken 


involving such vast consequences without due regard to the his- 
tory of mankind or an enlightened judgment from the world’s 


ence. 

I will confine myself to a more practical view of present condi- 
tions, the causes for their existence, and the duty of the Govern- 
ment in remedying existing evils, whatever they may be. 

HOUSE REVENUE AND BOND MEASURES. 


Very early in the Figs session, and before this House was 
fully organized for the proper transaction of business by the ap- 
pointment of its committees, the President, on December 20, 1895, 
communicated to Congress, requesting that it— 

Grant prompt aid, as it alone had the power to give, to prevent in a time 
of fear and rg sade moment any sacritice of the people's interest and the public 
funds, or the impairment of the public credit in an effort by executive action 
to relieve the dangers of the present emergency. 

The rtof the Secretary of the Treasury at that time showed 
that during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1894, there was a defi- 
ciency of $69,803,260.58; for the year ended June 30, 1895, $42,805,- 
223.18; and from the last-mentioned date to December 1, 1895, 
$17,613,539.24; making an existing total deficiency of $130,222,023. 
2t 355 end of the present fiscal year it will amount to over 8140, 


The Republican malori of this House promptly and patriotic- 
ally responded to the nt's appeal, and within one week from 
the receipt of the message, by a decisive vote, passed House bill 
No. 2749, entitled **A bill to temporarily increase revenues to meet 
the expenses of the Government and provide against a deficiency." 
It was in no sense a Republican measure, but was born of the 
exigencies of the occasion to meet the admitted deficiencies in 
the revenues of the Government and to protect the integrity of 
the . The measure was only intended to be temporary, 
and by the limitations of its provisions would have expired, had 
it been enacted into law, on the 1st day of August, 1898. 

It is idle to claim that the provisions of the measure were in all 
respects satisfactory to the Republican membership of this House. 
But, with a hostile Executive to confront, it would have been a 
disregard of the business interests of the country to have consumed 
the public time in the preparation of a measure strictly in line 
with Republican principles, well knowing, even if it met the sanc- 
tion of the coordinate branch of the legislative department of the 
Government, it was sure to receive the 8 of the Presi- 
dent. Any other course than the one pursued would have added 
a still greater uncertainty and placed a still heavier burden upon 
ue peces disturbance without any prospect of compensation or 
relief, 

It was admitted that the measure prepared would have ad 
to our depleted revenues an annualincrease of exceeding $40,000,- 
000. It would have placed the Government in time of peace in a 
position so that it could meet 1ts engagements without negotiat- 
ing bond sales,or conducting itself as a spendthrift—living be- 
yond its income—a condition in our business affairs that ought 
to bring a blush to every self-respecting citizen of the Republic. 


The ublican majority of this House, in answering the 
ident's a; „did not stop with the passage of the revenue bi 
On the 28th day of December, 1895, to more surely protect the 


credit of the Government, it passed House bill No. , entitled 
A bill to maintain and protect the coin-redemption fund, and to 
authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet tem- 
porary deficiencies of revenue." 

By the courtesy of the House I was permitted to express my ap- 
proval of the bill, when it was pending for consideration, and sum- 
marized my conclusions thereon, in part, as follows: 

The bill is no departure from Republican doctrine, but simply supple- 
zoania d resent statute, leaving all existing provisions in full force upon 

The visions are all in favor of the Government, making the rate of in- 
'wer and the time for which the bonds are to run much shorter. 

reserve the f reserve for the use which the original law con- 
templa and prevent it from being wantonly diverted to replaco the defi- 
ciencies in the revenues. 

This bill was returned by the Senate with a free-silver substi- 
tute, and on the 14th day of February last was nonconcurred in 
by this body by the decisive vote of 215 to 90. 


REPUBLICANS OF SOUTH DAKOTA ON SILVER IN 189. 


In obedience to the following resolution of the convention 
which I was nominated, my vote upon the proposition was record 
in the affirmative: 


We favor the use of both silver and gold as money, at a ratio of 16 to1, con- 
coi of silver to the American product at the net cost of the 


actual expense of coi ; and we demand that silver as well as gold shall be 


a legal tender for the payment of all debts, both publicand private; and we 
ple the . — nominees of this convention to support the princi- 
ples herein con ed. 


Since that time, however, the Republicans of my State have 
spoken upon this question, in their convention recently held, and 
Iam released from the obligations of that instruction. 
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It is the highest gratification to me that henceforth I am per- 
mitted to follow my own ju ent upon this important subject, 
guided by the declarations of the national platforms, and as in- 
Load lrg by the great leaders of the party. I acknowledge the 
right of a convention to bind by affirmative expression its candi- 
dates upon any legitimate issue, and the Representative who 
would willfully violate such an instruction is unworthy of public 
confidence. in principle I was and am op to the Senate 
substitute tothe bond measure of the House. If I misunderstood 
my obligation I am willing to accept the fullest Mp ep A If 
I erred in the construction of my duty under the resolution I 
meant it should be against my bias as well as my inclinations. 
To me it seemed plain I could not in good faith take any other 
course under the conditions existing. I could not with propriety, 
when the question was pending, speak one way,in ony with 
my convictions, and vote another, according to the instructions. 

my remarks upon the coin redemption fund I endeavored to 
show that the real seat of the present trouble is largely, if not 
wholly, due to a false economic policy, insisted upon by the Dem- 
ocratic party, in the face of overwhelming facts, as well as the 
logic of the present unfortunate condition of our industrial and 
commercial interests. As shown by the official records of the 
Government, the net loss in trade balance of. the United States 
has been enormous during the operation of the Wilson-Gorman 
tariff as compared during a like period with the McKinley law. 

I feel justified in making these preliminary observations for the 
reason 1 believe the subject of the tariff, as well as Democratic 
maladministration, alike project themselves into this discussion, 
and that the tariff is the controlling question for wise and con- 
servative legislation. The reversal of the tariff policy of the Gov- 
ernment, in my judgment, brought about the unfortunate condi- 
tion in our financial operations, which heretofore did not manifest 
itself under Republican legislation. 


“THE CRIME OF V3. 


It is a favorite prelude to many of the advocates of free and un- 
limited coinage of silver to revert to the crime of 73." For my 
part, I am not so much concerned as to the manner of the peers 
of that act as I am with the mighty cha that have been wrought 
in our own and in the world’s history during the period interven- 
ing, and especially in its great industrial, commercial, and mone- 
tary relations. I trust I am candid enough at the outset to admit 
that, in my judgment, a great mi e was committed by demon- 
etizing silver, not alone by this Government, but practically by 
the whole of Europe. I believe it ought to be restored, and in due 
time will be by international action. Could the hands be turned 
back upon Time's dial, and could we stand in the presence of the 
conditions then existing, I would favor undoing what was then 
done. But now we are confronted by changed conditions that 
are not lightly to be reduced by speculation or theory, or by bold 
denunciation or declamation. It sounds well to assert the neces- 
sity for a new ‘‘declaration of independence," and an absolute 
freedom in our commercial and monetary systems. It is a matter 
for just pride to proclaim that, although we are the youngest 
among the great powers of the world, we are the greatest in po 
ulation, in wealth, in the producing power of labor, in the prod- 
uct of our manufactories, in physical resources, and in the 
potential powers of development and growth. 

It is well, however, to remember that a nation, like an individ- 
ual, does not live unto itself alone. Our commerce and exchanges 
have a world-wide relation. We stand associated, in spite of log- 
islation and of boundary, to the great governments of the world. 
We meet them in every port, compete with them in every market, 
and our transactions are measured by the world’s recogni 
medium of exchan Forceful as we are asa panon and as a 

roud and powe: people, yet_our laws largely 5top at the sea. 
They can not reach [onn and control and dominate the great 
nations of the earth in their commercial and monetary relations, 
which have been fixed by the world's experience and by its 
common consent. 

Mr. Chairman, if we were called to act upon this proposition, 
and could we disassociate ourselves from the great world of com- 
merce and its exchanges, with which we are most intimately re- 
lated, it would be a much simpler proposition. It occurs to me, 
however, that we are dealing with a question world-wide in its 
8 and is not confined distinctively by geographical lim- 
itations. The consensus of the world’s enlightenment and its 
judgment must be considered, 

To my mind the advocates of free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver by this Government alone take too narrow a view of the 
3 It is contended by no one with any degree of informa- 

on u the subject that the demonetization of silver by the 
United States alone brought about the ys disaster to that 
metal and produced its tremendous fall. It must be conceded 
that the action of this Government was only a part of the trans- 
action. Germany, Russia, France, Austria, k, Norway, 


Sweden, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, India, and to say nothi 
of Great Britain, alike struck the blow by which it was iled, 
These are the powers that joined in the general assault. 

Afterthe iapse of over twenty years, and years the most mar- 
velous in all the world's history, canit be asserted that this Govern- 
ment can now undo what was then done, and unaided and alone 
lift this tremendous weight that the world's civilization has 
pressed upon this metal, and make it current coin, which this 
overwhelming judgment has denied? If disaster has befallen sii- 
ver, that as a matter of fact it has depreciated 50 per cent as the 
result of adverse legislation by the Governments named, as well 
as by the United States, what rule of logic will justify the asser- 
tion that this Government alone, without the concurrence of a 


single one of these powers, can replace silver to its position in the 
world, in monetary exchange, on a parity with gold at its old 
ratio, to whose demonetization they alike contributed? 


WOULD CONTRACT INSTEAD OF EXPAND CIRCULATION. 


The propo it occurs to me, would not lead to bimetallism. 
but would result in silver monometallism. Gresham's law would 
prevail and gold at once would go out of circulation. Instead of 
expanding our circulating medium it would contract it. This 
would mean the instant withdrawal of the entire stock of gold in - 
the country, which is shown by the Report of the Director of the 
Mint for 1895 to be $636,229,825. It would mean even more than 
this if the advocates of free coinage failed in their Prophecy, 
that by this act of the Government the price of silver did not raise 
in its commercial value 100 per cent. othing can be more cer- 
tain in human affairs than as a result we would be on a silver 


basis. That such act by our Government would raise the com- 
mercial price of silver there isno question, but as to what amount, 
it occurs to me, is entirely speculative. 
The amount and kinds of money in circulation in the United 
nes when the Senate substitute was under discussion was as 
ollows: 


Coll GOD rr cas ceded Sia Gdieud a «isis N A a CE $190, 202, 086 
GOMEOBEEHIOR UON 25-1 con saucsdunankenaacndesssucsetese 49, 847, 849 
$549, 110, 535 
A/ AA 56,029, 676 
Subsi MINIM e he BAE Ana PEA DTA 64, 387, 135 
331, 614, 339 
110, 221, 185 
562, 852, 835 
Paper money: 
GtesnDACKE 111 oo penis scene EUG IUS HI —— 286, 765, 840 
Current certificates ...........................-... 28, 925, 000 
United States national-bank notes 203, 086, 897 
477, 757, 787 
L a Er E A A N A E E A O S 1,589, 719, 607 


As I have heretofore stated, the entire volume of gold coin and 
gold certificates would disappear, and it would cause a contraction 
of our circulation exceeding 34 per cent. Under such a condition 
our silver coin would not be sustained by gold as it now is, and 
it would be obliged to take its chances in the broad commercial 
world for its own survival. Upon the assumption of silver re- 
maining at the same price in the markets of the world, unaffected 
by the proposed legislation, and assuming there would bean ap- 
preciation in the prices of all commodities in this country equal 
to the increase in the legal over the commercial ratio of silver 
then the silver coin, silver certificates, and notes outstanding would 
in purchasing power be lessened one-half. Under such circum- 
stances the same would be true as to the amount of uncovered 

aper. It would take gest to supply the deficiency in the circu- 
ation with the mints of the Government run to their fullest capac- 
ity for that purpose, to say nothing as to the needs for the ordinary 
increase in population. 

At any rate, serious if not disastrous consequences would fol- 
low if the disparity between the two metals were even 20 per cent, 
asit was admi in the discussion it might be, when now it is 
50 per cent. This Nor echoed would have relation to all values and 
would not be confined alone to our circulation in the changefrom : 
one standard to another. : 


COMPARISON IN COMMERCIAL TRANSACTIONS. 


Our industrial business and commercial interesis could in no 
way be benefited by such a course. We can not afford to chance 
all on assumption and bare hypothesis. It would be unwise to 
part company in our commercial relations with the ge govern- 
ments of mankind, representing the most potent factors in the 
world's civilization, in intellectual, social, and material develop- 
ment, and which, according to Muhleman, represent over 87 per 
cent of the world's commerce, and ally ourselves in a monetary 
poter with governments of an inferior civilization which have to 

0 with less than 13 per cent of the commercial exchanges. 

In order to make still more direct application to our own Gov- 
ernment, let us examine the following table as to the value and 
destination of the exports of the United States during the period 
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upon the authority of the Bureau of Statistics of 


named, based 
the United States Treasury for 1895: 
Valuation and destination of the exports from the United States. 


E 
1885 to 1894, 


Countries. centof| mate - 
inclusive. — 
L United Kin Great 
Britain and Ireland.... 40, 000, 000 
2. British colonies and de- * 10, 000, 000 
pendencies ........... +800, 000, 000 
350, 000, 000 
8 France, Germany, Hol- 
land, and Belgium ..... 104, 000, 000 
4 Russia, Austria, d l 
an 
other European states. 48, 237, 927 230, 000, 000 
B. China, Ja and other 
countrias te Asia not 
under British rule..... 
not under Bri 
" 3 EC — 
Hawaiian, e, 
and islands not Brit- 642, 000, 000 
ish or Spanish.......... 
& Small unenumerated 
8 
7,245, 734, 631 
9. South America, omit- 
British Guiana... 295, 235, 989 86, 000, 000 
and French 
est Indies, Haiti, 
and Santo D go... 244, 755, 711 2. 500, 000 
IL Maxi rr us 113,517,519 „000, 
12. Central America, omit- 
ting British Honduras. 44, 053, 995 ^ 3, 500, 000 
a Weg oe A a ay EENE Way ees ee 70, 000, 000 
"ola uerum 7,943, 346, 055 1, 450, 000, 000 
* White. + Mixed. 


In the first, second, third, fourth, and practically the whole of 
the sixth group named with which we have any export trade sil- 
ver is not admitted freely to the mints, and substantially the gold 
standard prevails. The silver standard prevails in the balance, 
subject to the following exceptions: In the ninth, Brazil, Uru- 
guay, Chile, and Venezuela have discarded silver, and as our ex- 
port trade to these countries amounts to over two-thirds of the 
whole group, the per cent of the whole as applying to this group 
would be 1.23 instead of 3.70. d 

Inthetenthgroupthe French colonies and Santo Domingo should 

.beexcluded. The same is true of Cuba and Puerto Rico, as they 
are under the Spanish system and silver has not been admitted to 
the mints of Spain since 1878, except on Government account, 
The volume of the metals in Cuba in 1895 was as 1 to 6 in favor 
of gold. Our export to these countries amounted to over three- 
fourths of the whole, and this would leave the per cent as repre- 
senting that group 0.77. Combining, then, as thus corrected, the 
fifth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth groups, 
we have 6.19 per cent as against 93.81 per cent. 

In other words, the value of our exports to the countries prac- 
tically upon a silver basis represents 0.19 per cent of the whole 
volume of our export trade, as inst 93,81 per cent with the 
great governments of the world t have denied silver coinage 
on private account at their mints and Wrap: ane MAE sil- 
ver enormously, are upon a gold basis. If silver is to opes 
to us so enchanting a field in our rt trade as the silver advo- 
cates picture, it would seem from t is view there is an intense 
necessity for its development. Their statesmanship, I think, is 
hardly equal to the task from such an outlook. 


WHERE FREE COINAGE EXISTS SILVER ALONE CIRCULATES. 


No country can be named where free coi exists in which 
both metals circulate upon equal terms. Gold disappeared in 
every nation where it is now attempted, and silver alone is the 
medium of exchan Shall we take the highway that leads to 
the same sure result? History and experience are more weighty 
than assertion, and practical applications of principles as well as 
theories are best known by their fruits. If there were no other 
element to be considered in this discussion than the simple demone- 
tization of silver by this Government alone, it could be approached 
with some degree of assurance. It might then be safely conceded 
that the der d could be repaired by its restoration to its old posi- 
tion by the sole act of this Government. But, Mr. Chairman, as 
I have already endeavored to show, it was not this single cause 
that wrought the injury, but the combined action of precion 
the whole of Europe. or is it seriously contended by re s - 
ard authority on monetary history that the action of this Govern- 


ment in 1873 alone 
effect have been 
then existing? 


EARLIER COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Asshown by the last report of the Director of the Mint, the total 
amount of silver coined at our mints from 1793 to 1873 was $146,- 
589,000. It practically all consisted of subsidiary coin. Durin 
this entire period only $8,000,000 of silver went to our mints an 
received the stamp of the Government in one-dollar coins. 

From 1803 to 1839, a period of thirty-six years, only 1,621 silver 
dollars were coined. consequence of our mintage law of 1834 
undervaluing silver, it sought a market elsewhere, and when in 
1853, in order to preventit, we debased our subsidiary silver, there 
was practically none in circulation. In 1861 our metallic money 
entirely disappeared from circulation, and this condition existed in 
1873. Asa matter of fact,at that time as a nation we were in 

ion of little or no silver. The total coin in circulation was 

5,000,000, and this consisted almost entirely of gold, and was 
confined to the Pacific Coast. In 1878, the year before the re- 
sumption of specie payments, the total amount of silver in circu- 
lation was $16,269,079. Is it possible the act of 1873, when it only 
had direct relation to so small a volume of our circulating medium, 
could impress itself with such disastrous nences upon the 
coined silver of the world, at that date amounting to $1,816,516,6572 
Some other power must have been in N aside from the law 
e ree our statute books of that period to work the tremendous 
change. 

If other causes intervened, and causes which we can not now con- 
trol by legislation, in what manner can those forces be readjusted 
except by the concerted action of at least a part of those powers 
which brought about the original disturbance? It is asserted that 
opening the mints of the United States to the free coinage of sil- 
ver at the old ratio, backed by the unlimited resources of this 
Government, would fix the price of the product the world over. 
Were this statement sustained by sufficient proof, historical or 
otherwise, I would be willing to accept it. But this assertion is 
the very essence of the contention, and ought to be sustained by 
substantial evidence. In a matter of such tremendous conse- 
quences to the business and commercial interests of the country 
an argument should be sustained by something other than asser- 
tion, something more than a mere hypothesis, something aside 
from speculation, and not in contravention of the teachings of 
history and the experience of mankind, - 


BALFOUR ON BIMETALLISM. 


The position of Mr. Balfour, the recognized leader of bimetallism 
in England, a man of great learning and ability, and silver's con- 
scientious friend, has often been referred to in this discussion, 
and especially by the advocatesof the freeand unlimited coinageof 
silver. He recognized grave difficulties at the outset in the solu- 
tion of this question, as mentioned in his Mansion House speech in 
1894. The first difficulty was the ratio between the two metals. 
He next asserts that no nation independently and for itself can 
successfully regulate its currency without regard to other govern- 
ments, and that he who asserts to the con is a ** dreamer of 
iis axes. The following is that part of address to which 

refer: 


Now, the question with which we are concerned is whether it be or be not 
inexpedient to adopt by international agreement this double standard, and 
Lam far from den and I think a bimetailist is a very poor friend of his 
cause who would deny it—that there are difficulties, culties of detail it 
may 5 but still culties, inevitably attaching to the solution of this 

uestion. 

s I have only to mention one of these difficulties—the difficulty, namely, of 
what shall be the ratio on which the nations of the world are to agree as 
that which is to govern the future relations between gold and silver in the 
double standard? 

I believe there are individuals who cherish the dream that currency isa 
matter for the State to regulate independently and for itself alone; that 
with its currency no foreign nation has a right to interfere; that it is a mat- 
ter simply for the citizens of every community in relation to each other, and 


that the outside world need not be taken account of at all in coming to a de- 


ced this result. How could such an 
uced by such a cause under the conditions 


cision upon a question which is one of purely domestic ay Ladies and 
gentlemen, this is a dream. I go rand say it is a dream worthy 
only of a medieval dreamer. We have long passed that of civilization 


try was a self-contained or appro: 
national unit, and when it could afford to 
cial relations of other countries. Those da; 
by never to return, and I do not think 
regrets it. 


y self-con 
rs the wg aay a ps 
ve gone by; ve gone 
is H — this room who 


INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM IN EUROPE. 


And this same eminent statesman and high authority on bimet- 
allism stated no longer ago than the 17th day of last March, in the 
English House of Commons, when the Whitely bimetallic motion 
was pending before that body, that he regarded the resolution 
as an indication that England was prepared to bear her fair share 
in establishing an international agreement for the use of both 
metals in the currency on a reasonable basis, just to debtor and 


creditor alike." 
England, he says, is ed to bear her fair share in an in- 
ternational agreement. thought of that great money power 
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alone assuming the responsibility does not seem to him worthy of 
consideration. Upon the same day the Protectionists’ leader in 
the French Chamber of Deputies presented a resolution that the 
Government open negotiations for the bringing about of an in- 
ternational mone agreement. The premier of the Belgian 
Government before the Chamber of Deputies of that Government, 
on March 13 last, urged the reestablishment of international 
bimetallism, and assured the Chamber that the Government would 
acquiesce in any measure insuring by international agreement 
the stability of the monetary exchange of gold and silver.” 

No longer ago than last December a resolution passed the Ger- 
man Reichstag, by a decisive vote, declaring in favor of a larger 
use of silver and favoring international action looking to that end. 
From no quarter in Europe do we hear independent action by one 
government , much less advocated by any respectable 
authority. They seem to recognize the fact that money has an 
international relation that can not be independently or arbitrarily 
controlled or regulated by the separate powers. 

As stated b . Balfour in his Mansion House speech, even the 
question of the ratio is an important consideration, but this is 
passed over lightly by our friends, as though 16 to 1 were the fixed 
and immutable law of nature, designed by the Creator from the 
foundation. 

HAMILTON AND JEFFERSON ON LEGAL AND COMMERCIAL RATIO. 

It did not appear to be so considered by Mr. Hamilton or 
Mr. Jefferson, the founders of the system in our early history. 
They sought most carefully and diligently to determine in the 
first instance the commercial relation between the metals, and 
thereby be able to declare by law the fact as it then existed in the 
commercial world i tive of the statute. It does not appear 
to have been contemplated by these wise and farseeing statesmen 
that legislation as to the ratio would have any effect, or in any 
manner would modify the commercial ratio as then recognized by 
the business and commercial world. 

Hamilton stated in his famous report to Congress: 

There can hardly be a better rule in any country for the legal than the 
market proportion. The presumption in such case is that each metal 
finds its true level, according to its intrinsic utility, in the generalsystem of 
money operations. 

Jefferson entirely agreed with this position and expressed him- 
self as follows: 

Just principles will lead us to 
Be coun with which we 
and to take an average from them. 

CHANGING OF LEGAL RATIO BY UNITED STATES. 


The ratio determined upon by the act of Congress of April 2, 
1792, was 15to 1. It was very soon made manifest in the ex- 
chan that an error had been made, and which the law was 
unable to control. Although the mints were open to the free coin- 
age of both metals at the above ratio, gold was undervalued, al- 
though by only a small per cent, yet it sought the markets of the 
world at its commercial value, avoided our mints, disa 
absolutely from circulation, and this in the face of our 1 tion, 
which in no manner appeared to control or affect it. Silver was 
current coin, 

This was the condition up to 1834-1837, and again an attempt was 
made to fix the legal ratio so as to conform to the commercial 
value of the metals, and thereby be able to secure the concurrent 
use of both gold and silver in circulation. Congress fixed the ratio 
at 16 to 1. e new order was no better. A mistake was again 
made. This time silver was undervalued at its commercial ratio, 
and instead of silver seeking our mints and retaining its place in 
our coinage and circulation it absolutely disappeared and gold 
alone was in circulation. To such an extent did silver disappear 
from use by the shipment of our coins abroad that in 1853, in order 

' to retain in circulation the subsidiary silver coin, it became nec- 
— to reduce the amount of silver contained in them, and 
thereby prevent their shipment. : 

The greater part of the silver coins that had been in circulation 
from the organization of the Government up to this time was for- 
eign and been made legal tender by act of Con But on 
Fe 21, 1857, an act was passed declaring ** all former 

acts authorizing the currency of foreign gold and silver coinsand 
declaring the same a legal tender in payment for debts are hereby 
repealed.” This act struck down the larger part of the silver then 
in circulation and was the first act in its demonetization. 

Icite these facts of our monetary history, not to sustain the 
proposition that the two coins can not be maintained in concur- 
rent circulation at a fixed ratio or that this is absolutely necessary, 
but that they did not do so under most favorable conditions when 
the legal and commercial ratio only varied in a slight degree, and 
when we had the cooperation practically of all the great powers 
ofthe world. If we failed then, how can it now be asserted, with 
the disparity in ratio between gold and silver of 50 per cent, that 
we alone could succeed in lifting this tremendous weight with the 
pressure of the commercial world against it, and without their 
recognition or assistance. 


uire into the market price of gold in the 
be principally connected in commerce 


Imay be mistaken in my conclusions, but I shudder at such a 


step for the safety of my country. To <p ming every interest of 
labor would be imperiled, all commercial, business, andindustrial 
prosperity would hang in the balance. If the lessons of history 
are any guide, it occurs to me the results would be disastrous in 
the extreme. I hesitate to accept the opinion of any man, and 
refuse to take such a step u by any evidence and con- 
tradicted by every p: l in the world's experience. 


FOLLOW EXPERIENCE OF ENLIGHTENED GOVERNMENTS. 


The Latin Union, after a fair trial, under favorable conditions, 
surrendered the responsibility, and shall we now assume what 
they laid down, with the tremendous changes that have since en- 
sued? Shall we profit by the experience and enlightened judg- 
ment of French 5 now maintains the parity of 
the two metals in full circulation, or shall we join Mexico in free 
8 with practical silver monometallism? Shall we place 
less reliance in the German Empire, with its high order of talent 
in statecraft, in philosophy, and in learning, than in China, that 
stands palsied in the presence of modern civilization? Shall we 
join progressive Japan in a policy recognized by her as entirely 
eee to her growing necessities, and from which she is 
8 gling to release herse: There free coinage of silver has re- 
cently been arrested except on Government account. Shall we 
break the commercial bond with the Anglo-Saxon race, upon 
which rests the highest aspirations for the world’s future in civil 
government and ally its endeavors in the Western world with the 
stolid movements of the Orient? 

In short, shall we keep in commercial ned rat with the lead- 
ers and potential factors in the world's enlightenment and prog- 
ress, that have given it its history and its genius in civil govern- 
ment, or shall we turn our eyes for brighter hope to nations of 
inferior standing in all the elements of mental, social, and mate- 
rial development? 


USE OF SILVER BY UNITED STATES SINCE 18573 AND ITS FALL. 


We have listened to very much harsh criticism as to the hostile 
treatment of silver by this Government since 1873. It is well to 
admit it was demonetized and robbed of full money function. 
But it suffered like treatment at the hands of the other govern- 
ments I have named. Aside from this one fact (which I am free 
to admit is a very grave one),no other government has been 
more generous in its ition or use. Under the Bland-Alli- 
son Act of 1878 and the Sherman Act of 1890, which authorized 
and directed the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase a certain 
amount of silver per month, and in pursuance of that legislation 
the Government up to the latter part of 1893 purchased practi- 
cally the entire product of the mines of the United States, amount- 
ing to nearly 460,000,000 ounces. The vast output of silver which 
has been coined by the Government since 1873, as shown by the 
Director of the Mint, amounts to $538,444,467, and which by the 
legislation of the Republican party has been maintained at a 

ity with gold. And by the same authority it is stated we 
on hand on July 1, 1895, of silver (including bullion in mints 
and mercantile safe deposit companies), $625,854,949. 

Yet, notwithstanding this immense purchase of silver bullion by 
the Government during this period, it apparently had little or no 
influence upon its market value. It constantly, with but little 
variation, declin ed. The following table, taken from the Report 
of the Director of the Mint for 1895, shows the average price of 
silver per fine ounce during the period to which I have referred: 


Average price of silver from 1878 to 1894. 


22 —— 


9810 
.9547 


WORLD'S PRODUCTION AND USE OF SILVER SINCE 1873. 


In addition to thelarge use of silver by our own Government 
we find its coinage was marvelously augmented in the mints of 
the world, as shown by the Report of the Director of the Mint for 
1895, at page 51. It is there stated that from 1873 to 1894 there 
was coined in silver $2,756,423,015. By the same authority, at 
page 41, we find the stock of coined silver in the world on January 
1, 1895, was $4,070,500,000, and that of this amount $3,439,000,000 
is full legal tender. Excluding recoinages, it will be observed that 
ex ing 66 per cent of the present stock of the coined silver of 
the world has gone to the mints since the act of 1873 was 

It occurs to me, Mr. Chairman, there is another fact, aside from 
the act of demonetization in 1873, which ought to be considered in 
connection with the tremendous fall in silver during the period in 

uestion. Two facts are practically coincident in year 1873— 
:oenopetiaation and enormous production of silyer—which has 
— 
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since continued. 


‘The following table is taken from the Report of 
the Director of the Mint for 1895 (pages 248-249): 
Production of gold and silver in the world since the discovery of America, 


[From 1493 to 1885 is from a table of ave: 
beer. For the years 1886 to 1894 the produ 
Bureau of the t.] 


compiled by Dr. Adolph Soet- 
on is the annual estimate of the 


GOLD. SILVER. 
Annual average for period. | Annual average for period. 


Ounces, fine. |Coining value. 


—À 186,470 $3, 855, 000 1,511,050 $1,954, 000 
230, 194 4, 759, 000 2, 899, 930 3, 149, 000 
213,596 5, 656, 000 10, 017, 940 12, 952, 000 
219, 906 4,546, 000 9,628, 925 12, 450, 000 
237, 267 4,905, 000 13, 467, 635 17,413, 000 
213,918 5, 602, 000 13, 596, 235 17,579, 000 
206,845 5,516, 000 654, 240 16, 361, 000 

1, 955 5, 828, 000 11, 770, 545 15, 226, 000 
297, 709 6, 154, 000 10, 834, 550 14, 008, 000 

— —— 346, 095 7, 154, 000 10, 992, 085 14, 212,000 

412, 163 8, 520, 000 11, 432, 540 14, 781, 000 

- 613, 422 12, 681, 000 13, 863, 080 17,924, 000 
791,211 16, 356, 000 17,140,612 22, 162, 000 
665, 686 13, 761, 000 20, 985, 591 27, 133,000 
511,948 11, 823, 000 28,261, 779 36, 540, 000 
511,563 11, 815, 000 28, 746, 922 87, 168, 000 
367, 957 7, 606, 000 17,385, 755 22,419, 000 
451,044 9,448,000 14, 807, 004 19, 144, 000 
652, 291 13, 484, 000 19, 175, 887 24, 193, 000 
1, 760, 502 86, 393, 000 25, 090, 342 82, 440, 000 
6, 410, 324 132,513, 000 28, 488, 597 86, 824, 000 
6, 488, 202 154, 083, 000 29, 095, 428 87, 618, 000 
5, 949, 582 122, 989, 000 35, 401, 972 45, 772, 000 
6, 270, 086 129, 014, 000 43, 051, 583 55, 663, 000 
5,501,014 115,577, 000 63,317,014 81, 864, 000 
5,543, 110 114, 556, 000 78, 775, 602 101, 851, 000 
4, 794, 755 99, 116, 000 92, 008, 044 118, 955, 000 
pease 5, 185, 679 106, 163, 900 93, 207, 290 120, 626, 800 
5,116, 861 105, 774, 900 96, 123, 586 124, 281, 000 
5,990, 715 110, 196, 900 108, 827, 606 140, 706, 400 
5, 973, 790 128, 489, 200 120,213, 611 155,427, 100 
5, 749, 306 118, 848, 700 126, 095, 062 163, 032, 000 
6,320, 194 130, 650, 000 137,170, 919 177, 852, 300 
7, 102, 180 146, 815, 100 153, 151, 762 198, 014, 400 
7, 609, 242 157,297, 000 165, 165, 876 213, 547, 800 
8, 105, 836 179, 965, 600 166, 601, 995 215, 404, 600 


to 1873, a period of 
three hundred and eighty years, amounted to $589,088,000, yet 
from 1873 to 1894, a period of twenty-one years, it amounted to 
the enormous aggregate of $1,978,296,000. other words, in the 
brief period of twenty-one years the output exceeded that of nearly 
the four centuries preceding by almost 350 per cent. 

I am free to admit the production of gold also increased in 
almost like ratio from the year 1850 and thatit has been greatly 
accelerated during recent years. From the mere inspection of the 
table it occurs to me other causes have contributed to the fall of 
silver aside from the act of our own Government. Physical 
causes, as well as legal, have alike been potent. In consequence 
of the vastly increased production of gold there has been much 
more of that metal to take the place of silver in the mints where 
the free coinage of the latter is denied. And of the vast amount 
ofsilver now in use in the world, as before stated, over 85 per 
cent is full legal tender. And this, with the gold, has thus been 
enabled to do the work that heretofore was performed by both 
metals with silver having free access to the mints. _ 

If silver has had such a large use during this period, greater 
than during any like era in the world's history, must there not be 
some far-reaching and controlling cause other than the action by 
this Government that has gradually borneit down? To assent to 
such a proposition seems to me the te eus of credulity. And 
to assert that by the mere fiat of this Government, great as.is its 
wealth, its resources, and its potential energies, it can add 100 per 


While the A ien of silver from 1493 


cent in value to the immense stock of silver in the storehouses of | 8rea 


the world is outreaching the limits of the possible in human 
affairs. The ablest champion of the proposition on this floor, and 
to whom I have heretofore alluded, admitted it might not be pos- 
sible, and there might be a difference in the ratio in favor of gold 
of 20 per cent. Such a confession, it seems to me, destroys the 
force of the whole contention. If we lost our gold at one time 
and our silver at another in the earlier part of our history, when 
the difference in the ratio was only nominal, there can be no ques- 
tion under such a condition that every dollar of our gold would at 
once disappear from circulation. 
EFFECT ON VALUES, BUSINESS, AND LABOR. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not stop to consider or even forecast the 
condition of our business affairs under the impending change. 
Every man could foresee it. When it was known that the Con- 
Ep of the United States would pass such a measure, and that a 

ident would 8 it, every creditor would seek to enforce 
his demands and reduce his holdings to money or its equivalent. 
The foreign as well as the domestic holders of our bonds and securi- 
ties youl flood every market in the eager rush for their redemp- 


tion before such a law could be placed on our statute books. The 
same would be true of every security and obligation. All would 
want to convert into cash, and none would be purchasers. 
8 would be pushed to the extreme. No extensions 
would be granted, and every debtor would go down in a general 
maelstrom of disaster. Pandemonium in business disasters would 
run riot. The selfish creditor would make haste to secure the full 
equivalent of his securities before the impending disaster of a de- 
pce currency would ensue. Defenseless debtors would be 
ven into hopeless bankruptcy, their pce. inier coe their 
collaterals sacrificed upon a market where c reigned, with 
capital in hiding and bidders dumb. Wealth could protect itself, 
but the debtor of whatever class would be swept down in the com- 
mon avalanche of disaster. And labor, until a readjustment un- 
der the new order was made, would be helpless; at best the pur- 
chasing power of his wages would be reduced immeasurably, and 
in proportion to the depreciation of the money in which it was 


pai 

The level of all prices would advance as measured by the infe- 
rior money. But wages never have increased in like proportion 
to the depreciation in the value of money in circulation or in the 
increase in the price of commodities. Labor in the meantime 
would stand at a tremendous disadvantage and would suffer un- 
told loss for an indefinite period. This fact was abundantly demon- 
strated during our late war. It was four years af ter the close 
before the rates of wages corresponded with the rise in prices of 
commodities. During the intervening period, in which we had a 
depreciated currency, there was a difference between the advance 
in the rate of wages and of commodities which the laborer was 
obliged to purchase for his necessaries as follows: In 1862, nearly 
18 per cent; in 1863, 38} p cent; in 1864, 65 per cent; and in 1865, 
74 ex cent. It was 1869 before the equilibrium was finally estab- 


FALLING PRICES. 


It occurs to me, Mr. Chairman, that we might stop here for the 
absolute lack of evidenceon the part of the advocates of free coin- 
age to sustain in any manner their contention. I desire, however, 
to enter into another branch of the discussion upon which so 
much stress is laid, and that is, the fall in the prices of commod- 
ities since 1873. I will not claim that there is not a single im- 
portant product of industry in agriculture, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, or commerce in which there has not been a reduction 
in the cost of production or distribution which will not more than 
account for any reduction in price which has occurred between 
1873 and 1892.” I believe, however, the statement is to a certain 
extent correct. 

The method usually pursued to sustain this claim is inaccurate 
and misleading in the extreme. Miscellaneous articles are com- 
bined without any relevancy as to character or method of produc- 
tion, an index number is taken for a particular year at 100, and 
averages follow for corresponding years. Conclusions are arrived 
at surprising in the extreme, but absolutely lacking in credibility 
when subjected to analysis. ; 

„Falling prices” in certain articles is that for which ingenuity 
and mechanical skill have been persistently struggling. The man- 
ufactured article has fallen, fallen enormously, and itis well that 
it should. The forces of modern civilization must have wrought 
in vain if this desired result hasnot in some manner been realized. 
The inventive ingenuity of our citizenship has displayed itself in 
every avenue of our industrial and commerciallife. As a result, 
labor-saving devices have been multiplied. Within these years 
the artisan has changed from a mere laborer to a director of me- 
chanical appliances, and Mer west) has been vastly augmented. 
Improved proe in manufacture, the lowering of rates of trans- 
portation by more than one-half, the lessening rates of interest, 
the forces of more extended . a higher culture, and the 

ter efficiency of labor itself have all alike contributed, as they 
properly should, to the lessened cost of production, and hence to 
the price of the manufactured article, and with which the act of 
1873 bears no possible relation. 
PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL STAPLES AND FOOD PRODUCTS SUSTAINED} 
MANUFACTURED ARTICLES DECLINED, 

If in the Le igne of these tables the articles of manufacture 
are included with the staple products, the result will and should 
show a fall in prices. But, on the other hand, if these articles be 
kept separate, the result demonstrates the fact that, while the fall 
in price is most marked in the products of manufacture, the agri- 
cultural staples and food products as a whole have been sustained, 
especially up to the latter part of 1892, when it was known that 
Democracy and tariff reform" were triumphant. Illustrating as 
well as demonstrating this statement, I insert as a part of my re- 
marks the following table, subdivided into groups, prepared by the 
eminent statistician, Dr. Soetbeer, from the most trustworthy data, 
based on the prices of 100 articles at Hamburg and 14 leading articles 
of British manufacture from 1851 to 1885. The average price of 
all of these articles from 1847 to 1850 was taken as the base, or 100 
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in the comparison, for the reason that these years prices as a whole 
were normal: 


Groups. 1806-1870. | 1881-1885. 
Products of agriculture, etc. 137.74 130.77 
Animal and fish products 138. 35 150. 65 
Southern products, eto. 121.54 134.41 
"Tropical products, etc 118.32 119.91 
Mineral and metals. 95.47 81.55 
Textile materials 3 129.17 96. 65 
Miscellaneous 105. 90 91.11 
14 British manufactured articles 130.55 109.28 


As further demonstrating the same proposition, and having per- 
haps a more direct application, for the reason of its more recent 
compilation, and as practically having relation to our own domes- 
tic concerns, I insert the following table. It is from the Forum 
of April, 1895, which has heretofore been referred to in this discus- 
sion. In the compilation of the table the prices and wages are 
derived from the rt of the Finance Committee of the United 
States Senate, compiled under the direction of the Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright. 'The prices, as well as the prices in London, which 
are given in terms of gold, compiled by Mr. Augustus Sauerbeck, 
have been completed and comparo on the unit of 100 in 1860 by 
Prof. Roland P. Falconer, of Johns Hopkins University: 


Prices, wages, purchasing power. 


Mea! 
Other food 


79.4 | 86.6] 104. 197 
nn A i dau uada nant 82.8 80.7 | 114.5 100 240.3 
Cloths and clothing 97.1 91.3 94.7 100 299.2 
Woe) @n0 Henig AA 102.6 | 121.1 100 | 237.8 
Metals and implements 110.8 | 114.8 | 117.8 100 | 191.4 
Lumber and building materials. 106.7 | 102.2 | 103.4 100 182.1 
Drugs and chemicals 121 123.6 | 129.2 100 | 271.6 
ouse fi C 102.3 | 125.6 121.1 100 | 181.1 
„Miscellaneous .......... 114.8 | 107.7 | 115.2 100 | 202.8 
Average of all prices... 102.8 | 102.3 | 113.1 100 | 216.8 
Average of all wages... 86.8 92.7 98 100 143.1 
Average im by importance. 85.7 90.9 97.5 100 148.6 
Salaries of city teachers ...... 14.8 83.8 91.4 100 134.7 
nens — 100 100 100 100 49.5 
Gold price of silver bullionin London.| 95.3 97.3 100 100 99 
Purchasing power of wages 84.4 90.6 86.6 100 66 
1870. | 1875. | 1880. 1885. | 1890. 
ite Snip auae ps clan RERO ARS Dm en 174.3 | 140.4 | 108.6 | 107.6 99.6 
Cae ates 146.3 | 135 116.9 | 97.2 103.5 
i 139.4 | 120.1 | 104.5] 84.8 82.4 
ting.... 196.5 | 156.5| 100.2| 89.6 92.5 
Metals and implements 127.8 117.5 96.3 11.4 13.2 
Lumber and building materials . 148.3 | 143.7 | 130.9] 126.6] 123.7 
Drugs and chemicals 149.6 | 144.2) 113.1 86.9 87.9 
House furnishing ... 121.6 | 95 85.2 70.1 69.5 
llaneous ......- 148.7 | 122.9 | 100.8] 97.5 89.7 
Average of all prices 142.3 | 127.6 | 106.9 93 92.3 
Average of all wages 162.2 158.4 141.5 150.7 158.9 
Average w: by importance -| 167.1 | 158 143 155.9 68.2 
Salaries of city teachers ...... -| 186.3 | 188.1] 182.8 186.3 86.3 
Paper money -| 811 88.8 100 100 100 
Gold rice of. silverbullionin London.| 98.2| 92.2 84.7 78.7 2.4 
4 — power of wages 114.1 | 124.1 | 132.3 | 162 172.1 
It is evident from an inspection of the foregoing table that the 


products of agriculture in 1890 maintained and even exceeded the 
prices of 1860, when silver was admitted to the mints. All arti- 
cles of manufacture, with the single exception of lumber and build- 
ing material, have been wond ly reduced in price, and ver 
much below that prevailing in 1860, and especially in the succeed- 
ing years up to 1890. The implements of husbandry, the furnish- 
ings of the home, clothing—these articles so indispensable to com- 
fort and domestic happiness— were brought within the reach of 
the individual. 

And at no time in our history or in the history of the world had 
the product of the day's labor so tapurchasingpower. What 
was true in 1890, as demonstrated by the foregoing table, was still 
further manifested in 1892. And although wages had increased 
58 per cent since 1860, the purchasing power had increased 72 per 
cent, indicating that this greatest of all commodities had been 
most marvelously conserved. At that time also the most fortu- 
nate conditions prevailed in all our industries, and labor found 
the fullest employment and few, if any, were unemployed. 

The same distinguished authority, in the May number of the 
same periodical for 1892, speaking of the conditions then existing, 
which it will be remembered was when Mr. Harrison was Presi- 
dent and before the calamity of the present Administration was 
foreshadowed, stated: 


There has never been a period in this or pers country when 8 
eral rate of wages was so high as it is now or the price of goods relatively to 


the wages nslow as they are today. nora period when the workman, in the 
80 


strict sense of the word, has y secured to his own use and enjo: t 
such à steadily and progressively increasing proportion of & constantly in- 
creasing product. 


FLUCTUATION IN ENGLISH GOLD PRICES BEFORE AND SINCE 1873. 


I desire now to show the fluctuation in the English gold prices 
of forty-three articles of necessity which are in common use, com- 
prising vegetable and animal foods, tea, coffee, sugar, minerals, 
textile materials, and sundries. The table was compiled by Pro- 
fessor Falconer from Sauerbeck's table of gold prices in London, 
the unit or index number being taken at 100 in 1860. Silver 
free access to the mints in the period between 1846 and 1872, inclu- 
sive; and in the second period the gold standard practically pre- 
vailed. Inthefirst period unusual conditions prevailed to abnor- 
mally raise prices. The great conflicts between Austria and Prus- 
sia, (deba and France, the Crimean as well as our own great 
struggle, occurred in this period. The war of England with China 
also marked this era. During the second period 1t was practicall 
a time of e and of unusual production and competition, whi: 


is conducive always to lower prices: 
1845 to 1873, inclusive. 


92.2 3938 — 106.5 
97.9 MELIA 103.9 
79.9 1868 .... 109.1 
76.4 1869 . 101.9 
79 1870 - 100.3 
71.1 1871 102.6 
80.8 1572. 112.5 
96.9 GOS ets Leer ita. 115.6 
06.2 

03.1 


22 
1889 » 


Recourse, as a rule, is poate he had by the advocates of unlimited 


coinage to the table prepared by Mr. Sauerbeck to establish the 
„fatal fall” in prices since the demonetization of silver in 1878. 
From a careful survey of the foregoing table it will be discovered 
that during the first—the bimetallic—period, when the price of sii- 
ver was practically uniform, there was a fall in the year 1849 to 
substantially the same average as in 1890 and 1891. Then a rise, 
a fall, and a rise in 1864 to nearly the same level as prevailed in 
1873. Succeeding 1864 there was a fall, and then succeeded The 
final great ulative rise and financial debauch in 1873, when 
English credit and goods began to spread over the world in a way 
which but lately culminated in the disastrous losses in Australia 
and South America.” 

Will some advocate of unlimited coinage explain the lack of 
parallelism between silver and commodities in the first period, 
when there was constant fluctuation of the price of commodities, 
and silver remained fixed and stationary? In the second period, 
however, they argue there is the closest sympathy and inseparable 
relation. I do not believe the demonetization of silver in 1873 is a 
sufficient answer. 

As farther 1 the tables in question I read from the 
article to Which I have referred: ` 


It will be observed that there were ter fluctuations and variations in 
the course of prices and almost as great a fall at one period between 1846 and 
8 the Latin Union was in existence, and silver was coined in France 
free! ly at the ratio of 154 of silver to 1 of gold, as there have been since silver 

eprived of its full function of legal tender. 

When each separate type of the 43 articles is dealt with year by year, it is 
found that a few haye risen since 1873, others have fallen but little, others 

eatly, others have varied from year to year, but there is no sign of any in- 

uence causing a steady tendency to depression, such as is asserted by the 
so-called bimetallists. 

Since 1873 there have been less fluctuations than before, rather an orderly 
reduction in most prices, varying slightly with the difference in seasons in 
each year, but corresponding closely with reduction in cost. This beneficial 
fall has been accompanied by a corresponding or correlative rise in wages— 
greater in the United States than in any European states. Since 1873, under 
the influence of peace and the stability of the gold unit of value, this benefi- 
cent fall in prices has also been accompanied by & vast development of inter- 
national commerce. 


FALL IN PRICES COMMENCED BEFORE 1873, 


Mr. Chairman, as a matter of fact, and as conclusively estab- 
lished by the tables of Mr. Sauerbeck, in which full reliance is 
placed by the advocates upon either side of this controversy, not 
only on account of the eminent character and ability of the author, 
but by his exhaustive and far-reaching investigations, the * fatal 
fall" in prices really commenced in 1864-65 instead of in1878. In 
the latter year and the one preceding it abnormal and unusual 
conditions existed, that forced prices up in the speculative and 
financial excesses then prevailing, to which I have heretofore 
alluded. The facts of our own history conclusively demonstrate 
can falling prices set in almost immediately after the close of the 
civil war, 
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These tables further show, and as most forcibly illustrated by 
the chart pre therefrom and used by my learned and able 
friend from Minnesota [Mr. MCCLEARY] in his speech recently 
upon this subject, that the average fall in prices during the 
bimetallic period between 1818 and 1852 wasas great as, and even 
ter than, during the gold period from 1873 to the present time. 

e year 1873 was not the commencement of the fall of prices in 
that era, but such a condition had for some time been prevailing. 

This position is sustained by one of the most eminent author- 
ities, Jevons, in his admirable work on Money and the Mechan- 
ism of Exchange. In speaking of the value of money, he states: 
**From 1809 to 1849 it rose again in the extraordinary ratio of 
100 to 240, or 140 per cent." In other words, if the purchasing 
power of money rose so enormously it means that prices fell in a 
corresponding degree, or at the ratio of 240 to 100. Can it be 
claimed by the most ardent advocates of unlimited coin that 
the fall in prices since 1873 bears any like proportion to the con- 
ditions then existing, and that, too, at a time when silver was freel 
admitted to the mints and practical bimetallism was in force with 
the commercial nations of the world? 

During the existence of the mint ratio of France, from 1803 to 
1873, though persistently asserted to the contrary, it is neverthe- 
less true that the puo of commodities constantly fluctuated. 
Evidence is wholly lacking to show any relation as between prices 
and silver, which, during this period and Jon prior to the enact- 
ment of the French law, maintained same unvarying 
ratio with gold. Another fact is strongly brought to Hgt by the 
tables of the eminent statistician, Dr. Soetbeer, that from 1851 
to 1885, inclusive, the years covered by his investigations, at no 
time did the average prices of agricultural products fall below 
his standard of comparison (the prices from 1847 to 1850), when 
bimetallism was in force, and in 1885, as well as the average price 
from 1873, was very much higher. 

It is further demonstrated by these tables, and it was strikingly 
illustrated by appropriate charts in the discussion recently had 
by the learned gentleman to whom I have already alluded, that 
the chief animal food products, which is a subject of especial 
interest to the agriculturist, although subject to uent fluctua- 
tions, have since 1873 maintained a price very much above that 
prevailing with the standard of comparison in 1847-1850, when sil- 
ver was admitted to the mints. 


BENATE REPORT ON PRICES AND WAGES. 


We are not confined, however, to the data even of such eminent 
authorities as Dr. Soetbeer and Mr. Sauerbeck. The investiga- 
tion made upon the subject of prices and wages under the author- 
ity of the Finance Committee of the United States Senate, to 
which I have heretofore referred, covered 223 different articles 
from 1860 to 1891, but only embraced 85 from 1840. The accuracy 
of the deductions I have never heard questioned. Partisanship in 
no sense entered into the inquiry, and the report has been accepted 


131,137 in 1850 to 3,745,123 in 1890, while the es rose from 
$236,750,000 to $2,925,000,000; that while in 1860 Great Britain 
exceeded us in the amount of her manufactured product by more 
than 50 per cent, yet in 1890 the United States outstripped her 
great rival by nearly 125 per cent. He further speaks of the 
**decadence of profitable agriculture, the absorption of the small 
farm and homesteads by the land sharks and the shylocks, and as 
to the increasing burden of mortgages,” which are some of the 
themes so often sung, and at no time so istently as in this dis- 
cussion. The facts are, however, that the 1,500,000 farms in the 
United States in 1850 had increased in 1890 to 4,500,000, and their 
value had risen from $151,500,000 to nearly $500,000,000. The aver- 
age size of the farm had fallen in the same time from 203 to 137 
acres, 
WHEAT RAISING AND PRICES. 

The subject of unprofitable wheat raising, pgs! in my own 
section, is a theme for most hostile attack, and I desire to briefly 
allude to it in this connection. After such able discussions u 
this subject during the preen session it seems like a waste of time 
to further pursue it. If any article has had a “ fatal fall” in the 
last few years it surely is wheat. Iam at a loss to persuade my- 
self, however, that the causes for its decline are alone to be found 
in the legislation of 1873. In the first , the production of 
wheat in this country has been won y augmented since 1873. 
Compare the last crop marketed before that year with that of 
1891, the last one marketed before the election of Mr. Cleveland. 
It increased from 225,035,000 bushels to 570,833,000—over 150 
cent. The exports of wheat-raising countries have also wonder- 
fully increased during the same period, and have been brought into 
direct competition with our own production. 

In 1873 the Argentine Republic exported no wheat, while in 
1892 she exported over 470,000,000 kilos. India increased her ex- 
port from 394,000 hundredweight in the same year to 30,306,000 
in 1892. Russia increased her exports from 6,957,000 chetverts in 
1873 to 16,206,000 in 1891. 

It is needless to enter at large into a discussion of the lessened 
cost of wheat production roo the S A to 1891. Modern 
a j in preparing the ground, the seeding, harvesting, 
and thrashing, have been perfected, simplified, and cheapened so 
that they have come into general use. e occupation has ti- 
cally changed from one of drudgery to that of mechanical skill. 

The following table is taken from the Monthly Crop Report for 
December, 1895, United States Department of Agriculture, and 
the figures are for the month of December each year: 


Production, value, price, and exports of wheat since 1880. 


This report shows that the average of all wages, without taking eae n 29 85 3 cr Wl $12.48 
bye epi A e eer 3 
sta incre per cent as com wi prevail- , T s 
ing in 1860, and that its purchasing power had increased 72.1 per Seine | cin eso | mao 5 B x 
cent. If regard be had, however, to the hours of employment, real 36,806, 184 | 457,218,000 | $14,226, 020 68.7 12.4 8.54 
wages had increased 97 per cent in effectual purchasing power. 37,041,783 | 456,329,000 f 310,612,960 68.1 12.1 8.25 
The report further shows that food products from 1873 to 1891 had 2. 123. o0 eyed $6 191 001 = UE nx 
fallen less than 10 per cent, but making the comparison with the 36,087,154 | 399,282,000 | 334, 173,078 83.8 11.1 9.28 
ices prevailing in 1860 they were higher in 1891 by 18 per cent. 39,916,897 | 611,780,000 | 513,472, 711 83.9 15.3 12.86 
Building materials had fallen nearly 20 per cent, house furnishi ae) Seon) Mere) EET 8.35 
27 per cent, clothing 32 per cent, and agricultural implements 34,852,436 | 460,287,416 | 225,902, 025 49.1 13.2 8.48 
per cent. 34,047,332 | 467,102,947 | 237,935, 998 50.9 13.7 6.90 


As further showing the enormous increase in the rate of wages, 
I refer to a recent address delivered by Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
in which his examination covered an extensive period, the most 
important in modern times—from 1850 to 1890. They show a 
constant increase from an average of $247.38 per year in 1850 to 
$302.08 in 1870, and to $444.83 in 1890. Strange asit may seem, 
the rate of increase has been ata much higher percentage since 
the actof 1873 than before. Marvelous discoveries and the mul- 
tiplicity of inventions in these years have amazingly developed 
man's wong d in production, and it has become an more of 

mental than physical exertion in every department of life. As 
stated by an eminent authority, **the productive capacity of an 
average operative in a given mill, working year by year through- 
out the period, has increased from 4,320 yards a year in 1830 to 
9,007 yards in 1840, and in 1894 was over 30,000 yards." 

It is also stated by Mr. Wright, in the address to which I have 
already referred, wherein he combats the proposition of the zrow- 
ng proportion of the unemployed, that a comparison between 
1870 and 1890 shows that in the former year 32 out of every 100 
5 ulation were engaged in some gainful occupation, while in 

800 the ratio was 36 to the 100, a very considerable gain as affect- 
ing our entire population. He also states that the total number 
of employees in manufactories of this country increased from 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS IN 1878 AND 1891. 

From a table prepared by the Statistician of the United States 
Department of Agriculture on February 4,1896,for use in this 
discussion, giving the average prices of the following-named agri- 
cultural products for the month of December each year from 1878 
to 1895, Í extract the following for the years 1878 and 1891. The 


reason for taking the year 1878 is that in the following month we 
resumed specie payment and prior thereto we were on a paper 
basis. I have heretofore stated why the year 1891 is selected. 
From an examination of the table it is made plain that the prices 
of these articles had not fallen, and instead of being lower they 
were actually higher. The peerage price of the products named 
was $0.509 in 1878, and $0.546 in 1891. 


Another misstatement has been persistently made, and that is, 
that under the free coinage of silver in India the price of wheat 
remained uniform. By the courtesy of my friend from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Jonnson], whose ability and research added so much 
to this t of the discussion, I will embody the table used by 
him in his remarks upon this branch of the subject. The figures 
were compiled by the United States ent of Agriculture, 
taken from the official publication of the Indian Government 
from 1873 to 1893, and are reliable, The prices given are in gold. 


Average price of wheat per bushel in India reduced to equivalents in United 
States gold coin, 


FREIGHT RATES AS AFFECTING PRICE OF WHEAT IN 1871 AND 1891. 


The important item of freight rates is usually lost sight of in 
the measure of the fall of prices. To no article scarcely has it a 
stronger application than to wheat in comparing the relative prices 
between 1873 and 1891. Freight rates are now less than half what 
they were in 1873. The rapier E D rates in 1873 were nearly 
2 cents ton per mile, while in 1891 they were less than nine- 
tenths of 1 cent. This reduction means in itself a vast sum saved 
in the te to all the consumers of the country when the ex- 
tent an 8 of our internal commerce is considered. It 
might be well to make its application to the matter now in hand. 
The subject has already been presented, and I assume the risk of 
repeating. 

The New York Produce Exchange shows the average export 
pus of wheat to the London market for the year 1871 was $1.367. 

take that year for the p se of comparison with the year 1891 
for the reasons heretofore stated. The arene export price for 
the latter year was $1.094. This statement taken by itself would 
show a higher price for the former year of $0.273 per bushel. An 
examination, however, of the Statistical Abstract for 1895, page 
830, shows the sverage freight rates, including transfer charges, 
for the carriage of 1 bushel of wheat from Chicago to New York 
in 1871 was 0,258cents and in 1891 0.101 cents, or 0.157 cents less for 
the latter year. The difference in the efficient price at Chicago 
in the two years would then be 0.116 cents in favor of 1871. 

Butit is shown by the same authority that the Per cost of 
moving 1 ton of freight per mile on the Chicago and Northwestern 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, the two great railway 
systems entering my State, in 1871 was upward of 2.30 cents and 
in 1891 it was 1.07 cents. Upon this basis, suppose a farmer had 
shipped his wheat from a point 500 miles northwest from Chicago 
in these years, he would have saved in freight in 1891 0.181 cents 

r bushel, which would have been sufficient to make up the dif- 

erence in the price received in Chicago for his crop of 1891, and 
it would have netted him 0.065 cents per bushel more than that 
for the year 1871. The farmer in 1891 secured net to himself as 
high or a higher price per bushel for his wheat and it had a tre- 
mendously greater porohening power in providing the comforts, 
the adornments, and the necessities for the home and the farm, 
RESULTS IN MINNESOTA AND ILLINOIS, 1562 TO 1804. 


A most valuable contribution has recently been made to this 
subject by Mr. L. G. Powers, chief of the bureau of statistics of 
Minnesota. It not only demonstrates the enormous reduction 
in the cost of transportation from 1862 to 1894, but also the fact 
that M pold price of wheat received by the Minnesota farmer in 
1891-1894 was higher than in 1862-1866. In the period 1807-1870 
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he received only one-third of the price paid in the London market, 
two-thirds being consumed in rtation and by middlemen, 
I insert the table prepared by Mr. Powers as a part of my re- 


marks: 


Comparative statement of the a 


values for wheat bushel upon the 
farms of Minnesota and New Yor. 4 vd 


and the market value in cents of Ameri- 


can wheat in London, England, from 1863 to 1894. 


AI 1B [L2 —.— a 
65.3 175.6 110.3 
73.1 176.3 103.2 
72.7 149.2 76.5 
92.2 149.6 47.4 
64.2 113.5 49.3 
— 73.4 106.1 2. 7 
— — 62.1 — 5 


It will be observed the average prio of wheat advanced in Min- 
nesota after the act of 1873 as well as declined. In what manner 
will this fact be reconciled with what has been asserted as a uni- 
form and harmonious decline with silver from that date. 
Another striking table is also submitted by Mr. Powers in deal- 
ing with the farm values of nine crops in the State of Illinois, 
from the year 1862 to 1894, inclusive. He treats of corn, oats, 
wheat, rye, barley, buckwheat, potatoes, hay, and tobacco. 'The 
values are sven in gold. He takes this State as typical of a vast 
region of which itis the center. In the years named the State 
raised 354,711,624 tons of the — 7 named, of the farm value of 
84,570, 148,391. He gives in detail the average value per ton of 
the nine crops in the first table, and in the second that of corn 
wheat, and oats. 'The several products are combined in fixed 
roportion by weight so as to give each its relative importance. 


t will be observed that the value per ton for the period of 
1891-1894 exceeds each of the others in both tables, except that for 
1879-1882: b 

The gold value of all crops combined. Perton. 
From 1862 to 1866, averaged in gold $11.98 
TTT 
rom uro — |" 
From 1891 to 1894, in gold FFC — Ee 13.19 
Dealing with the of corn, oats, and wheat as distinct from the other 
six crops included in the nine, we get the following results: 
Average gold value of corn, oats, and wheat, Per ton. 
From 1862 to 1866, vp par ie Au rl RI uere A Lose qum $13.69 
From 1871 to 1874, currency prices reduced to gold 14.40 
. Im dM See E ee auda MUERE EUR M ERE d 17.72 
Prom 19811019. 1n qoid 2. e aoredu susnaencnebuducumdes 14.61 


COMPARATIVE POSITION OF FARMER, 1572 AND 1591, 


As still further illustrating the better position of the farmer in 
1891 as compared with 1872, the year prior to the demonetization 
of silver, let us examine the prices of the two years of the products 
of the farm, and also the prices of those articles which the farmer 
bought in the way of clothing, house furnishings, and for the 
maintenance of thefarm. I take these tables from an address by 
Mr. Edward Atkinson, to whom I have already referred, before 
the Manufacturers Club at Philadelphia, on the 17th of last month, 
They are based upon the data in the Senate report. 


All the leading articles of food which the farmers produce and sell were 
in 1872 at the ex number of 19 a rise of 23 points in r from the gold 
unit of 1860. How about the farmers’ purchases of that dade? 

Cloth and clothing stood at 131 in paper money. 
Fuel and light JJ K ee eee 136 in —.— — 
Metal and pone . — 117 in paper money. 
Lumber and building materials at. --. 153 in paper money. 
Drugs and chemicals at... 123 in paper money. 
House-furnishing at --- 113 in paper money. 
Miscellaneous at . 121 in paper money. 


Now let us tothe gold ices of 1891. The food products of all kinds 


ioner 


dealt with by ht brought to the farmers, the meat packers, 
the millers, etc., 104 in gold, a Be of 4 points as compared to 1860; but with 
change: 


respect to the farmers’ pur witness the 


These tables clearly demonstrate the advanced position of the 
farmer in the year 1891 over that of 1872. "While his products rep- 
resented the position in price over the unit of 1860 for the year 
1872 of 122, had the necessaries which he bought were greatly 
advanced. The price of his products stood in the average of com- 
parison with the things he bought of 122 to 1274. In other words, 
the purchasing power of the farmer’s products was not equal to 


-but less than the things he purchased. In 1891 the condition was 
reversed. Then the purchasing power of his products stood in 
the average of pee naim as 104 to 88$ of the things he purchased. 
At the same time wages had advanced and labor was full 

employed. Although the prices of the manufactured article h 
been enormously reduced, yet at no time in our history was the 
manufacturer so prosperous, and no like era ever marked so 
extensive a development in the manufactories of our country. 


FARMING IN IOWA IN 1873. 


As illustrating the condition of the farmer in the State of Iowa, 
a close neighbor of my own, in 1873—that year in which the Repub- 
lic is now pictured as in the possession of her highest achieve- 
ments and most wonderful prosperity—let us look at the picture 

resented by Mr. C. H. Rogers in his address before the Harrison 

unty fair for that year, which is preserved in the annual report 
of the State Agricultural Society of that State: 

Proud of these aspects and of her progress in practical agriculture, still 
the condition of the laborin man and. farmer is tar from what is desirable. 
They have worked, watched, and waited for an adequate reward until weari- 

has well-nigh turned to hopelessness. Far g been a financial 
failure for the three years. Hard toil has opened up fine farms and 
brought to the bins the products of unexampled harvests, but the sales have 

y paid expenses and bought cheap clothing until the coming harvest, 
There is no surplus to improve buildings, purchase thoroughbred stock, and 
furnish the home with any of the luxuries of art and literature. 


In the same report the price of the principal agricultural prod- 
ucts at the city of Des Moines, Iowa, for each month of the year 
1873 is preserved, and is as follows: 


Wheat.| Rye. |Barley.| Corn. | Oats, 


p 


—— i .95 $0.16 .20| $6.00 
.10 AT .20 6.00 
.00 AT .20 6.00 
.00 18 .20 6.00 
10 2 22 6.00 
.10 .28 .28 6.00 
bp 3295]... .20 .20 6.00 
,85 2 .20 5.00 
.15 2 27 5.00 
05 .22 2 5.00 
75 .22 .20 5.00 
,85 2 2 5.00 


From an examination of the foregoing prices, little satisfaction, 
it occurs to me, could be derived from them by even the advocate 
of free coinage. They, however, sustain the truthfulness con- 
tained in the words of Mr. Rogers. If the difference in freight 
rates be considered between that period and the present, from 
Iowa to the seaboard, and the fall in the price of the manufactured 
article, that much-vaunted era would seem barren to the possi- 
bilities of our imagination comparing it even with the hopeless- 
ness of this the fourth year of the second reign of Grover. 


SAVING IN TRANSPORTATION IN 1893 OVER RATES IN FORCE IN 1873. 


From the Statistical Abstract of the United States for 1894 and 

1895 we find the average charges for the carriage of 1 ton of freight 
for 1 mile upon 18 of the representative railroads of the United 
States in the year 1874 to be 1.869 cents. The freight rate had 
fallen in 1893 to 0.801 cent, a difference of 1.068 cents. I can find 
no data as to charges for 1873. I assume these as the average 
rates on all the railways. The figures are substantially correct 
and from the most trustworthy authorities. Forthe P ending 
June 30, 1893 (being three-fourths of the last year of Harrison's 
Administration), there were moved 93,588,111,838 tons of freight 
on the railroads'of this country 1 mile. 'This sum multiplied by 
the difference in freight charges between the two years would 
equal $999,521,084. In other words, this tremendous sum was 
saved to the consumers as wellas the producers of the United 
States in one year by the lessened difference in the average rates 
of the years in question. This does not take into consideration 
transportation by water, which in 1890 stood to railways very 
nearly in the proportion of 1to 4. The reduction of freight rates 
has been even ter in this class of transportation than by rail- 
way. If we take this into consideration we have the total amount 
saved in one year in the item of transportation alone, as between 
the two years, the vast aggregate of $1,249,411,292. 
. In sustaining this statement, and even a greater fall in freight 
rates than I have claimed, I quote from the work of Mr. Schoenhof, 
which has just been issued, A History of Money and Prices, in 
which he states: 

If I were to bring the freight decline into an average fi ,Ishould say 
that the charges are, all around, not much more than one-third of what they 
were about twenty-five years ago. 

To assert that such a vast saving to the people of this country 
annually in this one item would not manifest itself in falling 
p is to shut our eyes to a stupendous fact and grope vainly 

the shadows to connect it with another cause to which it is 
but dimly associated—the act of 1873. 


"legal ratio, not equal to, but 100 
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EFFECT ON EXISTING CONTRACTS. 

Another subject is worthy of consideration, if the proposed 
legislation shall in any de; alter existing contracts and allow 
payments to be made in a depreciated currency. The amount due 
individunl depositors from a certain class of corporations is almost 
fabulous. They rest now upon the existing standard. The re- 
sponsibility assumed is a grave one, and should not be lightly 
taken. From the most reliable data, furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and from the Statistical Abstract for 1895, I take 
the following: 


Deposits in savings banks , B44, 357, 708 
Deposits in national banks " 715, 200, 000 
Deposits in 8tate and private banks 194, 235, 555 
Deposits in loan and trust companies 546, 652, 657 
Deposits in building and loan associations 450, 607, 594 
Amount paid annually in wages (1890) 2, 225, 000, 000 

(TODA UL r E O E EA 7,576, 108, 604 


Add, in addition to this vast sum, perhaps upward of $5,000,000,- 
000 of liabilities to policy holders in life insurance companies, to say 
nothing of the pensions and of obligations of trust funds of ever 
character. If silver did not appreciate these institutions SoA 
make a profit of 50 per cent, or at any rate whatever the difference 
in the ratio of the two metals might be. 

APPRECIATION OF GOLD. 

Another argument that is used with great force by the Nia oar 
tion is the Menon that gold has . his 
is stating in another form that prices have fallen as measured by 
gold. I have at all made myself clear, it is to demonstrate the 
proposition that there has been a fallin the prices of those articles 
which are the product of manufacture. This fact is demonstrated 
by the tables to which I have referred. It is a condition of hope- 
fulness rather than discouragement or d ir. Measured by the 
price of these articles, and of all commodities combined, the same 
is true, but not to so great a degree, But measuring gold with 
wages, or by their purchasing power, the supremest of all tests, 
gold between 1860 and 1890 fell 58 cent in the one case to 72 

r cent in the other. Measuring it also during the same period 

y the food products and the great agricultural staples, it has not 
ou dew but on the contrary has fallen. 

r. Chairman, duringthe eventful yearsof national development 
from 1873to the present, human ingenuity has never been so active, 
and never has it been so potent in developing mechanical appli- 
ances, Its results are everywhere made manifest, not only in the 
means of production and manufacture, but in the distribution 
of all pr uctions. Electricity, with its Dog res of appli- 
ances, both in lighting and as a motive power, belongs to this era. 
The labor-saving devices that have been applied in all lines of 
manufacture are manifold, and as a result the American work- 
man has been enabled to compete with the world in his products, 
under Republican legislation, at the highest rate of wages ever 
received by labor at any place on the civilized globe. e sav- 
ing in transportation within this period, as I have shown, has 
amounted to much more than one-half. The number of patents 
issued by the Government during the twenty-two years succeeding 
1873 has increased more than 300 per cent over the twenty-two 
years preceding that date. "This fact in itself is significant of the 
actual results attained. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF FRANCE, 

Reference in this discussion is always made to the experience 
of France. It is persistently asserted that, as a result following 
her action in establishing in 1803 the mint ratio at 154 to 1, France 
alone sustained the commercial ratio of the world up until 1873 at 
her legal ratio. The proposition is then stated: If France alone 
could do this for silver and maintain the ratio, can not this Gov- 
ernment, with its exhaustless wealth, its infinite resources, its 
productive and potential possibilities, safely assume a like re- 
sponsibility, and that France during the years referred to was as 
a pygmy in comparison with our present power and ability. The 
answer I would make to the proposition is, there is no proof to 
sustain the allegation. France sought to do what our own Gov- 
ernment attempted in 1792, to fix as the legal ratio what was the 
commercial ratio recognized by the nations of the world. 

An examination of the following table, from the Report of the 
Director of the Mint for 1895, discloses the fact that the commer- 
cial ratio was no more uniform or steady for the seventy years 
succeeding 1803 than for the one hundred and sixteen years prior 
to the enactment of the French law. Even if it were admitted 
that the action of France aided in sustaining the ratio, and this I 
am free to do, yet during her experience she had the te nab aaa 
and direct support of the great commercial world bore ea gland, 
but did not even have her hostility. France adopted it as its 
commercial ratio when it had been stable for over a century. 
While the proposition here is for this Government to adopt a 
cent above, the commercial 
ratio, assuming that the United States by its fiat alone can bear 
the burden, to which there is no direct proof that France carried 
little or any more than her ordinary responsibility with the other 


ee of Europe as well as the United States during the same 
period: 
Commercial ratio of silver to gold for each year since 1687. 


(Norz.—From 1087 to 1832 the ratios are taken from the tables of Dr. A. 
Soetbeer; from 1833 to 1878 from Pixley and Abell's tables; and from 1878 to 
1892 from daily cablegrams from London to the Bureau of the Mint.] 
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It is apparent from observation that a period of thirty years, 
from 1820 to 1850, the commercial ratio was below the mint ratio 
of France, and at no time were the two ratios equivalent. I cite 
the following from the report of the French monetary commis- 
sion of 1867, as to the concurrent circulation of the two metals in 
that country: 

It is well known all that this ratio (of 1803), by the simple reason of its 
being fixed, could not remain correct. There was quickly a premium on gold, 
and silver remained almost alone in circulation until near . The discovery 
of the mines of California and Australia suddenly chan this situation w 
throwing into the European market a very considerable ergy ot gold. 
There WA pecuniam on silver to the extent of 8 per mille. and it ppeared 
almost completely from circulation, yielding place to gold. 

RESULTS SINCE DEMONETIZATION. 

If the demonetization of silver has wrought the grave wrongs 
our friends allege, and they assert it is the duty of this Govern- 
ment alone to assume the very serious and hazardous responsibil- 
ity of the free coi of silver, surely the burden is upon them to 
demonstrate its absolute safety to the labor, industrial, and com- 
mercial interests of the country. Do not the results of the past 
twenty years refute their contention? From the commencement 
of this unparalleled era let us recite a few of the achievements up 
to the election of Grover Cleveland in November, 1892. With his 
Administration, as Republicans, we bear no responsibility, for it 
wantonly reversed the policies of the Government that brought 
such unexampled prosperity and made possible such wonderful 
accomplishments. 

My contention relates to a period and to conditions existing ante- 
rior to the election of Mr. Cleveland and a Democratic Congress 
in 1892. I make little or no comparisons with conditions or prices 
existing since that time. Iadmit the depressed and unusual con- 
ditions now existing, that have most injuriously affected the pro- 
ducers of all commodities, the farmer, the laborer, and the manu- 
facturer. The disastrous policy of this Administration has lessened 
the price of all articles of production, has driven labor into en- 
forced idleness, has unsettled all values, and discouraged enter- 
prise of whatever character. These abnormal conditions, I hold, 
are the result of unwise legislation, and independent of the money 
question, ur nay be corrected and the favorable conditions 
existing under thelast Republican Administration can be restored 
by wise and proper legislation. 

Commencing with 1878, in twenty years wereduced the national 
debt $1,230,000,000, and the annual interest charge over $91,000,- 
000. From 1870 to 1890 we increased our national wealth from 
$30.000,000,000 to $65,000,000,000. In addition to paying the na- 


tional debt and adding so vastly to our wealth, individuals had 
deposited over $2,000,000,000 in savings banks and building and 
loanassociations, largely uinum duringthisperiod. Theamount 

id in wages to the 3,750,000 employees in our manufactories in 

890 was $2,225,000,000, and the value of the product gated 
$9,372,000,000, exceeding by 125 cent that of any other Goy- 
ernment in the world. In the like time the manufacture of pig 
iron increased 200 per cent, railroad mileage over 150 per cent, the 
passenger traffic 500 per cent, and the number of freight tons 
moved nearly 400 per cent. - : 

Such magnificent results could nof have been accomplished 
under adverse conditions. The record of the world nowhere 
shows a parallel. This history can not be rewritten, or these facts 
obliterated. They are there to remain, and they can not be erased 
by acrimonious denunciation. During the whole period, up to 
and n e Administration of President Harrison, no gov- 
ernment had been 80 blest by Providence in all that went to make 
up a great, free, and prosperous people. 1f the statements of our 
economists and most eminent statisticians are to be given cre- 
dence, as deduced from the last census by the General Govern- 
ment, the wealth of the nation at no time since its foundation was 
so generally distributed amongst the people as in the year 1890. 
No people under any government, now or heretofore, was so well 
8 Nb or clothed as the average American citizen in the 
year 5 

Mr. Chairman, I glory in these mighty achievements of my 
country and in the policies of administration that have made these 
accomplishments possible. I take pride that in this golden era of 
the Republic it was led under the nium of Americanism by the 

at of the people that lead it in triumph through peace as 
in war to its high and manifest destiny. 


CHANGED CONDITIONS SINCE ELECTION OF 1892, 


How changed the conditions prevailing since the election of the 
present Administration! It was elected upon an issue that pro- 
posed a reversal of the economic policies that had brought to the 
nation these marvelous results. Since then our energies have 
been stifled, hope and courage have almost fled, and instead of the 
chorus of plenty, Want's gaunt hand has pressed close upon many 
of our people. Prostrate industries, idle wheels, smokeless fur- 
naces, palsied capital, idle labor, unsought production have cried 
in vain for help, and the only answer of “triumphant Democracy 
was the Wilson bill, with its **perfidy and dishonor," that wrecked 
our prosperity and ruined our industries, The hope of the nation 
isin the Republican party, whose policies have energized ev 
ind given life and strength to every production, stimula 
labor and capital to their highest endeavors, and brought happi- 
ness and plenty to every home. All these will surely call to 
power this great party in November next, for upon it are cen- 
tered the hope and the well-being of the nation. 


Under Republican legislation the largest use of.silver has been 
made possible. It has been its policy to maintain the whole vol- 
ume of our currency in circulation and to sustain the ity of 
each kind with the best. In this it has succeeded. All kinds of 


money circulate on an equality, and each in our business transac- 
tions possesses equal purchasing and debt-paying power. With 
an abundant revenue that Republican legislation always provided 
the redemption fund was pro and we had the most extended 
use of silver without fear or apprehension to the gold reserve. 
This can be done under the protective policy that will again be 
inaugurated as soon as the party is in full possession of the execu- 
tive and legislative departments of the Government. 

A reversal of that policy by the present Administration has ne- 
cessitated the borrowing in times of peace of $262,000,000 to mains 
tain the gold reserve and the ordinary expenses of Government, 
Under Republican legislation, for thirteen years succeeding July 
1, 1879, the total withdrawal of gold from the Treasury only 
amounted to $43,310,896. But under Democratic threats and free- 
trade bs gene from July 1, 1892, to May 20, 1896, the withdraw- 
als of gold amount to upwardof $447,000,000, and over $351,000,000 
of that amount has been exported to foreign countries to make 
good the balances against us in our trade relations. Under such 
a disastrous policy how is it possible, with the most favored con- 
ditions, to sustain our financial relations under any system we 
n see fit to inaugurate? 

e pod ample protection to defend our home market as well as 
our T, 


REPUBLICAN VICTORY WILL RESTORE PROSPERITY, 


Under the Republican system our export trade was sustained 
and it gave us a balance in our favor. einaugurate it, and our 
present disturbances willsoon be adjusted and our financial per- 
plexities will largely, if not altogether, right themselves. ith 
a Republican victory in November the conditions that existed in 
the early part of 1892 may be restored, confidence return, and : 
thatsplendid era of Republican prosperity again bless the country. 

The Republican party has demonstrated its capacity in admin- 
istering the affairs of the Government under its legislation for 
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nearly thirty years. It marks the test industrial achieve- 
ments in the history of the world. I believe the grave problems 
involved in the 5 discussion will be solved by it in the 
interests of the Whole people. 

A stable currency should be maintained, and its volume should 
be enlarged to koop paos with our increasing ulation. There 
must and should be a measure of value, just alike to debtor as 
well as to creditor. There should be neither an appreciating nor 
a depreciating dollar. As far as legislation can control it even 
and exact justice should be the sole aim. An honest dollar” 
means one that is equally so to rich and poor, to the employer and 
to the employee, to the producer as well as to the consumer, to 
the borrower as well as to the lender—one that possesses as nearly 
as may be the same relative purchasing power it had within a 
reasonable limit in the past and no greater, and one that will 
liquidate a just obligation in the future fairly and honorably 
ee appreciation or depreciation to the wrong or injustice of 

er party. 

It occurs to me the present issue should be di of upon its 
own merits. It is the assertion of a false doctrine for members 
of the same to involve with it the ees principle of pro- 
tection that one so much to ennoble labor and develop our 
industrial life. In the end no great cause can be promoted by 
such a course, nor will the American people accept for it as an 
explanation that, under existing conditions, just objections may 
be made against the revenue bill passed by this House. Disgui 
the position as it may be, in my judgment the Republicans of the 
nation will resent it as an unjust and arbitrary assertion and un- 
worthy the forum of fair and honorable discussion. 

REPUBLICAN PARTY FAVORS BIMETALLISM. 

All Republicans confessedly must stand upon the national plat- 
form of 1892 until the party otherwise announces itself. The 
party then declared for bimetallism and the use of both gold and 
silver as standard money, and that the purchasing and debt-pay- 
ing power of every dollar should beequal. All Republicans prac- 
tically are bimetallists, and they must be such if they adhere to 
the declared principles of the n They differ, however, widely 
as to how that desired object s. be accomplished. The advo- 
cates of free coinage assert that by the sole More act of this 
Government admitting silver to our mints at the ratio of 16 to 1 
true bimetallism will attained. Those who do not share this 
view believe such a course would at once drive gold out of circu- 
lation, contract our currency, reduce us to a silver basis; and in- 
stead of bimetallism we would have silver monometallism. 

They also believe that money has a world-wide relation and that 
a nation in and for itself can not act independently without hay- 

regard to its commercial relations with the potential govern- 
ments of the world. Law may control domestic transactions, but 
it is largely impotent outside the limits of its own sovereignty. 
They further believe that concurrent action may be brought about 
by the leading powers, so that this undertaking may be jointly 
assumed and silver again restored to its rightful place. Such has 
been and I believe is the position of the great body of the party 


to-day. 

Tus Republican party has always been generous and not arbi- 
trary. It believes in the largest liberty and trusts that honest dif- 
ferences may be reconciled. It, however, believes in the rightful 
rule of the majority and that no arbitrary confederation within 
its membership should seek to strike down or withhold its assent 
to cherished principles of the party’s faith in order to coerce the 
employment of their particular method by which silver is to be 
restored, which method was recently here repudiated by the great 
majority of the representatives of the party, and, I believe, will 
be by the party itself, if recent expressions in the State conven- 
tions are any guide. 

THE ISSUE IS THE USE OF GOLD AND SILVER AGAINST SILVER MONO- 

METALLISM. 


Let the issue be fairly and candidly made, so that it alike may 
be understood on the farm, in the shop, and in the counting room. 
To my mind the issue is not between the gold standard and bi- 
1 as the advocates of free coinage would state it. It 
might, rather, with accuracy be said, that it is a contest on the 
one hand between gold and the largest use of silver ever employed 
in the world’s history and silver monometallism on the other. 
The real issue, however, is the method to be employed by which 
real and genuine bimetallism may be secured, it be by this 
Government alone assuming the responsibility and the unlimited 
coinage of silver at our mints, or by intelligently and consistently 
seeking the cooperation of other great powers to that end, and in 
the meantime avowedly adhering to our present standard? 

'To my mind the agitation of free and unlimited coi of sil- 
ver by this Government alone is harmful in the highest degree to 
the industrial and commercial interests of the country; is de- 
* structive of confidence where capital is looking to new enterprises 
and more extended employment. Upon the issue thus made, I 
oppose it. Iam in favor of existing standards until changed by 
international ent, Ifavor earnest and honest cooperation 
to that end, and that this Government should take the initiative. 
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Each dollar that bears the stamp of the Government, whether of 
silver, gold, or paper, must po equal purchasing and debt- 
paying power. Our national credit must be maintained at home 
as well as abroad, and must be kept as untarnished as our honor, 
Good faith demands that every obligation must be sacredly kept, 
and ers in the same currency or its equivalent as that upon 
which the original transaction was based. I believe the over- 
whelming judgment of the country favors this course, which, to 
my mind, is the one of safety as well as national honor, 


Contested Election Case—Mitchell vs. Walsh, 


SPEEOH 
HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 2, 1896. 


under consideration the following resolutions— 

Se Mei De ETHER 
o 

** Reso ohn Murra: i 
Fifty-fourth Con from the Eighth Ond district of N ow Xon 
and is entitled to his seat 

Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the majority report in this case there are ex- 
Ee findings of fact, which we say are absolutely unsupported 

y the evidence. There is a finding that Tammany was & 
beneficial organization and not a political organization in its 
inception. I say there is no evidence in the case to show that. 
They say that Tammany Hall constituted, in the election of is 
a conspiracy for the purchase of votes for the Democratic ticke 
and for the contestee. I say there is not a word of evidence to 
show that. They ray ee Tammany Hall appointed captains for 
the several election districts, and leaders—naming them—for the 
several assembly districts. I say there is no evidence of that. 
The majority, in its report, names certain men as Tammany cap- 
tains: In the twenty-fifth district, Thomas Collins; in the thir- 
tieth district, James P. Divver; in the thirty-fifth, John O Rourke; 
m thethirty-sixth, Mike Callahan; and in the forty-fourth, Thomas 

ineen. 

i told the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lona] on Friday last 
that I should call upon him to furnish the evidence in support of 
these findings, and he has failed to do it. I call upon him now, 
in the remainder of his time, which he has reserved, to show the 
truth of these findings by any evidence in the case. There is no 
such evidence. He refers to a 3 book, purporting to have 
been printed by somebody in New York, and purporting to con- 
tain a list of Tammany members and officers. So far as I know 
he relies upon that book alone to prove these facts. Is that evi- 
dence? Is that the kind of evidence on which the majority of 
this committee, acting judicially, are willing to find facts? Is 
that the kind of evidence on which the majority of this House 
are to be asked to unseat a member of the House who is returned 
elected? 5 no judicial tribunal worthy of the name ever 
acted on such evidence to render judgment in any cause. There 
is no evidence in the case that these men were ever i etm by 
Tammany Hall for any purpose, or that they acted for Tamman: 
Hall in any capacity on election day. There is not a word of 
Scenes to support these findings as to any of these districts in 


question, 

Their next finding is as follows: 

The work of bribing the voters in trusted many 
captain, who carried on his ete tar tte oie booth. n xc 

I say there is absolutely no evidence to support that finding. 
There is no evidence that Tammany Hall appointed captains for 
that or for any other pu or that these men represented Tam- 
many Hall in any way whatever. What is the evidence by which 
the ar yk of the committee seek to support this finding? They 
set forth in their report the best evidence they have been able to 
find to sustain these positions. The first testimony which they 
cite is that of John Sanford. 

If gentlemen will turn to 4 of the majority report they will 
find his testimony there quo He testifies that on election day 
he took two or three men to a man whom he supposed was a Tam- 
many worker in the twenty-fifth election district, but he admits 
that he did not know the man, and he nowhere testifies that that 
man ever was appointed by Tammany Hall, or that he represented 
Tammany Hall, or the Democratic y, or Mr. alsh, the 
contestee, in any capacity whatever. Let me say further there is 
not a word of evidence to show that any man was asked to vote 
for Mr. Walsh or that any man was paid upon the understandi 
or tion that he should vote for Mr. There is no evi- 
dence di y connecting Mr. Walsh with the matter at all, and, 


House ha’ 
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as Mr. Walsh himself has said here, there is no evidence that he 
was connected with Tammany Hall at the time of the election, 
and no evidence in the case to show that he ever was connected 
with it, unless this House is willing to take as evidence a printed 
document identified by a witness as a list of Tammany Hall officers 
and members, but of which he knows nothing except that it pur- 
ports to give a list of such officers and members. 

There is no testimony of anybody and no evidence of any kind, 
except the fact that some person has printed a book which con- 
tains certain names—among them the name of Mr. Walsh as a 
vice-president of Tammany In fact, he was not a vice-presi- 
dent of Tammany Hall at the time of the election. ButI do not 
care to go outside of the record to discuss this case. If this case 
is to be decided judicially, it must be decided upon the evidence in 
the record. If it is not to be decided judicially upon the evidence 
in the record, then the contestee is in the hands of his political 
enemies, to be dealt with peg 4 to their prejudices. To treat 
this book as evidence is to ignore the rules of evidence. Isay that 
this printed document, without any evidence to show that a word 
contained in it is true, or that these men were reallv selected or 
appointed to represent Tammany Hall in any capacity, withouta 
word to show that they acted for Tammany Hall, is utterly worth- 
less, and vitiates the finding that is based upon it. John Sanford, 
whose testimony the majority cite in support of these findings, 
certainly did not show by his testimony that there was a Tam- 
many captain in the twenty-fifth district representing Tammany 
Hall for men HA iae of bribing voters or for any other foc 
He was asked this question concerning the conduct of this alleged 
Tammany captain, this man whom Sanford supposed to be a Tam- 
many worker, but whom he did not know: 

X tae i Tammany worker) say anything to 
iio atone Mae ke Bar Bhan Pp, ae anything for irt d 

The WiTNEss. He did not, that I know of. 

Q Did you see this Tammany man give them money? 

No, sir; I did not see that worker, but I saw another man told to give 
them money give them a silver dollar.” 

Who was the other man? It nowhere appears who he was or 
what he was, or who ''told" him to give money. The witness 
further testified that he was not sure that this occurred at the 
twenty-fifth election district; that he kind of thought" it was 
the twenty-fifth district, but never took much notice of it. 

The testimony of the next witness, Patrick J. Lynch, is equally 
irrelevant and worthless. He testified that some man, whom he 
does not know and can not describe, gave him 50 cents for regis- 
tering on a date which he does not remember; that the same party 
who paid him 50 cents for registering paid him for voting on 
election day. He testifies that at the time of aeter not ing 
was said to him about voting either the Republican or the Demo- 
cratic ticket; that as he was going from the lodging house to the 
polling place he saw the same man; that the man called to him, 
Come here, I want to see you all,” referring to the witness and 
his three companions. He testifies that this man handed him a 
‘Democratic ticket and a paster; that he did not look at the paster, 
but recognized the ticket as a Democratic ticket; that the man said 
to him, I will see you all right," and showed him how to vote 
the ballot. When the witness had learned to vote the ballot the 
man said, All right,” and put the paster on the ballot. 

Mind you, this witness testifies that he does not know what 
the paster was, that he did not notice what it was, that he recog- 
nized the ballot as a Democratic ballot, but did not know what 
the was, but that he voted the paster and not the Demo- 
cratic ticket. He testified that the man named $2 as the price of 
a vote and gave him a bill which he sup to be a two-dollar 
bill, but afterwards discovered to be only $1, and that he asked the 
man for the odd dollar, but never gotit. [Laughter.] Hetestifies 
that he could not tell the name of the man who gave him the Demo- 
cratic ticket and the paster; he testifies that he voted; but he does 
not testify for whom he voted for resentative in Congress or 
for any other office, and he says he did not recognize the paster 
that he voted. 

Here I will call attention to the fact that nearly all of these 
witnesses testify to being asked to vote by men whom they did 
not know, or men whose connection with Tammany Hall or with 
the Democratic party they knew nothing of and do not state in 
their testimony. They testify generally that they were asked to 
vote the Democratic ticket, but the evidence here shows that Mr. 
Walsh's name was not on any ticket which was denominated the 
** Democratic ticket " on that day. 

Mr.QUIGG. Did not that same witness testify that he saw 
this same Democratic worker pay—— 

Mr. MAGUIRE (interposing). Democratic worker! How does 
it appear that the man was a Democratic worker? That is an as- 
sumption, and that is the fatal weakness of this testimony. 

Mr. QUIGG. Well, that he saw the same person who had given 
him a Democratic ticket and a paster and asked him to vote and 
paid him a dollar and owes him a dollar still [laughter]—did not 
biu Misses testify that he saw that same man buy 18 or 20 other 
vo 


He testifies that other men 
got money and told him about it—that AI IE money from some 


Mr. MAGUIRE. No; he does not. 


man, whom he nowhere names and whom he in no manner con- 
nects with the contestee, or with any organization or Duo to 
which the contestee belonged. Nor does he show that either him- 
self or any other person voted for the contestee, or voted any 
ticket u which the contestee's name appeared. 

Mr. GG. The gentleman surely does not contend—— 

Mr. PRINCE rose. 

Mr.MAGUIRE. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
55 he has the record in his hand, and I hope he will 
do what no other member of the committee has yet done show 
from the record some evidence to sup the charge of bribery. 

_Mr. PRINCE. Did I understand the gentleman from Califor- 
nia to say that John Sanford did not say that he himself saw this 
8 money to other workers? 

Mr. GUIRE. John Sanford did not say he saw that worker 
pay money to other workers. He said he saw another man who 
was directed to pay money to other voters; he does not say who 
directed him to do it, nor in what capacity, nor of what politics 
was either the man who gave the direction or the man who was 
directed to ope 3 

Mr. PRINCE. What does the gentleman say in regard to this 
extract from the evidence? 

Q. Lern Ho ou think you saw outside of these three men that re- 
ceived money from t man or men around there? 

A. Oh, I suppose 15 or 20; I do not Ww. 

a eor — at mek least? 
No cross examination. 
What does the gear: say to that? 
Mr. MAGUIRE, I say that it is absolutely irrelevant. The 
witness does not say and does not know from whom he saw them 
et the money, or for what purpose they got it. He so testifies. 
hat is no evidence whatever of bribery in the interest of the con- 
testee—not in the least. 

Mr. QUIGG. May I now ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. GUIRE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. QUIGG, The gentleman from California does not wish to 
be understood as alleging that there was any difference whatever 
between the Democratic ticket in the city of New York at thelast 
. is, in 1894—and the Tammany Hall ticket, 

oes he 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I do, most positively. The evidence shows it 
as clearly as it is possible for evidence toshow anything. Thecon- 
testant introduced the Democratic State ballot, which does not 
contain the name of the contestee. It is the official ballot. The 
ballot on which the contestee’s name appeared was the Tammany 
Hall ballot, officially designated by that name, and that nameonly, 
and introduced by the contestant in evidence. 

Mr. QUIGG. the gentleman when he speaks of the Dem- 
ocratic State ticket mean the ticket containing the names of men 
who were to be voted for as State officers? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. AsStateofficers, including Representatives in 
Congress. And I refer to the evidence offered by the contestant 
to support that statement, 

There is not a scintilla of evidence—even hearsay—and you have 
Hotene else; there is not a particle even of hearsay evidence to 
show t Mr. Walsh received any vote of any man who was 
bribed, or in any way otherwise influenced, unless it be inferen- 
tially concluded from such evidence (worthless as it is) that he 
must have received the votes of those who voted the Democratic 
ticket because his name was on that ticket. I say his name was 
not on the official Democratic" ticket, nor upon any ticket de- 
nominated ‘‘ Democratic.” Isay that testimony that a man was 
bribed to vote the Democratic ticket, when it ap from the evi- 
dence that the contestee's name was not on any ticket denominated 
Democratic—was not on the official ballot designated as Demo- 
cratic—can not posu give rise to the inference that he received 
any advantage any such bribery by whomsoever committed, 
That is what I say on that point. It is only by that false and un- 
warranted inference that contestee can be found to have received 
any bribed votes. 

Mr. TAYLER. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TAYLER. Does not the contestee admit that he was in- 
dorsed by the State Democracy and by the Empire State Democ- 


racy? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The contestee must have his rights deter- 
mie by the evidence in the record, and not by any quizzing on 

e floor. 

Mr. TAYLER. Imean does he not admit it by his formal stip- 
ulation and assent incorporated in the record? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. That his name was on the ticket? 

Mr. TAYLER. That he was the candidate of the Empire State 
Democracy. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I admit that, of course, but his name was 
not on their ticket. 
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Mr. TAYLER. But if he was the candidate of all organiza- 


tions known by the name of Democratic as well as of the Tam- 
many organization would he not be voted for upon the Demo- 
cratic ticket? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No; not necessarily. The Democratic ticket 
(official) was printed without his name and those who voted that 
ticket did not vote for him unless they wrote his name in. 

Mr. TAYLER. Does he not admit that Tammany Hall was a 
a Democratic organization? 

. MAGUIRE. I do not admit anything that is not in the 
record. There is no such showing. Iam not here to admit any- 
thing. Ido not believe that to be the proper way to try an elec- 
tion case on this floor. The evidence of both parties is in the rec- 
ord, and it is not for members arguing the case to admit or deny 
8 outside of the record. 

. TAYLER. But my colleague on the committee, the gen- 
tleman from California, I regret to say, seems to be more remark- 
able for what he does not know about this record than for what 
he does know. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. That is my opinion of the majority of the 
committee. Their judgment does not seem to have teen directed 
by the evidence in the record. As for myself, I have carefully ex- 
amined the evidence and base my judgment upon it alone. 

Mr. TAYLER. Is not that admission in specific form in the 
record—that Tammany Hall is the regular Democratic organiza- 
tion of the city of New York? 

Mr. MAG . Such an admission, if in the record, is unim- 
portant. That would not show or tend to show that a witness 
who testifies that he voted the ‘‘ Democratic ticket,” or that he 
had seen others vote the ** Democratic ticket," meant that he had 
voted or had seen others vote the Tammany Hall ticket," when 
it conclusively appears by other evidence that there was a ticket 
denominated and officially designated the Democratic ticket," 
voted regularly at that election. 

Contestee's name was not on the ** Democratic ticket," but was 
on the 3 Hall ticket.“ Vet, in order to find that any 
person was bri to vote for contestee, you are driven to the 
absurdity of contending that such person voted the Tammany 
Hall ticket," although the witnesses testify that those persons 
voted the ‘‘ Democratic ” ticket. 

Now, I say this: Ido not admit and will not discuss anything 
outside of the record; the record shows or contains an admission 
that Mr. Walsh was indorsed by the State 5 But it 
appears further that his name was not on the ticket. It does ap- 

that Edward J. Dunphy was their nominee. It also appears 

hat shortly before the election he declined the nomination and 
Mr. Walsh was indorsed by the State Democracy, but it seems the 
indorsement was not in time to get his name on the ticket. 

Mr. WALSH. That is a mistake; it was in time. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Well, at all events, the name does not appear 
on the ticket. It is immaterial whether it was in time or not. 

I think, Mr. S er, the trouble is, the fact that he was in- 
dorsed by the State Democracy does not show that he received the 
yote of any man who voted that ticket, or the ticket of that 
party, unless it is 5 that his name was on the 

ket. The voting of that ot does not give rise to a presump- 
tion that his name was voted. 

Mr. TAYLER. The gentleman from California does not want 
to do any injustice or to create a misapprehension? 

Mr. MAG IRE. Certainly not. 

Mr. TAYLER. The gentleman understands, no doubt, that 
the title ‘‘State Democracy” is a mere title, and that it does not 
relate to the area over which the State Democracy spread 
itself 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Iknow of nothing of that kind in the record. 

Mr. TAYLER. That is what I thought. 

Mr. MAGUIRE, I know of no such evidence in the record at 


all. 
Mr. TAYLER. Very well; then I have nothing further to say. 
Mr. MAGUIRE. I believe the gentleman from Kansas desired 


to ask me a question. 

Mr. LONG. From the record as made up in this case, what 
does the gentleman understand to have been the re Demo- 
cratic [A eris in this particular Congressional district? 

Mr. GUIRE. Iam not discussing regular Democratic or- 
ganizations now. 


Mr. LONG. From the record 

Mr. MAGUIRE (continuing). Nobody testifies that he voted 
the ticket of a re Democratic organization. Some witnesses 
do testify that they were hired to vote the Democratic ticket— 
hired by somebody, they do not know whom, and whose connec- 
tion with the Democratic party they do not understand or know 
anything about. Now, the question to determine is how far that 
testimony has any connection whatever with this contestee in any 
manner, when the witness simply declares that he voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket, and does not say for whom he voted, does not say 
that he voted for Mr. Walsh, and does not in any way connect Mr. 
Walsh with his vote. 


Mr. LONG. Now, will the gentleman answer my question? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. What question? 

Mr. LONG. As to the regular Democratic organization in this 
Congressional district. What was it called? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I know that there were three tickets there 


purporting to be regular in their way. One was called the Tam- 
many Hall ticket, another the State Democracy, and the other 
the Empire State Democracy. 


y 

Mr. LONG. Iwant to know whether the gentleman repudiates 
this admission, found on page 133 of the record: 

The contestee concedes tha E 
5 5 » : t the regular Democratic organization is com 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Thatis all right. 

Mr. LONG. You admit that? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I do not question it. But how does that show 
that a man who says he voted the Democratic ticket voted for 
Mr. Walsh, when it appeared conclusively by the official ballots 
that his name was not on any ticket so designated? 

Mr. LONG.. Was his name on the Tammany Hall ticket? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LONG. The Tammany Hall organization and the Demo- 
cratic oem renon were identical, or rather the Democratic 
organa on in this district, the regular one, was known as Tam- 
many ^ 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Iam not going to decide a dispute between 
the State Democracy and the Tammany Hall Democracy, as to 
which was the regular organization. It is quite immaterial. The 
question here relates to tickets, not to party organizations. 

Mr. LONG. Iam not speaking of the State Democracy. You 
admit that Mr. Walsh’s name was on the Tammany Hall ticket, 
and the record shows that the regular Democratic organization 
was called Tammany Hall? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. QUIGG. I wish we might get some of the Democratic 
members of the House to make the same distinction about the 
organization that the gentleman does. 

.SULZER. It will be made. 

Mr. MAGUIRE, There is no evidence that anybody who 
claimed to have voted the Democratic ticket voted for Walsh. The 
evidence concerning the hiring of anybody to vote the Democratic 
ticket is no showing whatever that the man who did the hiring 
was in any way connected with Tammany Hall. 

The gentleman made some considerable point on the fact that 
two of these districts are large lodging-house districts, and that 
from 20 lodging houses in New York 800 men voted. 

Mr. LONG. I did not make that statement. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Then the gentleman stated that 800 were 
registered. Is that it? 

Mr. LONG. I made that statement. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. And he contends that it is extraordinary that 
800 men should be registered from 20 lodging houses in the city 
of New York. 

Mr. LONG. I did not state that it was extraordinary in the 
city of New York for anything like that to occur. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The testimony shows that these are lodging 
houses for poor men; that they are lodging houses for the classes 
paying from 15 to 50 cents for lodging. I do not know whether 
the record shows it or not 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. For how many nights? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The evidence is that many of them have lived 
there for many years. It does not appear auywhere that any 
of them had not been living there long enough to vote; and 
with lodging houses in that section of New York City, seven- 
story houses in which rooms or lodgings are rented at from 15 to 
50 cents per night, if must appear manifestly that unless 20 lodg- 
ing houses contained an average of 800 regular lodgers it would 
be impossible for the landlords or proprietors to pay the rent and 
carry on the houses. I see nothing extraordinary in the fact of 
em registration or of that number of voters from the lodging 

ouses. 

But unless the alle: wrongs or frauds or bribery are insome 
way connected with the contestee or with the men who were sup- 
porting the ticket on which his name appears, all evidence con- 
cerning false registration and bribery must fail so far as this case 
is concerned. 

So much for the testimony of Patrick Lynch. He proves noth- 
ing. The next witness is William L. Wilson. His statement is 
that on the election day in question he lived in the house called 
the Bismarck, No. 9 Mulberry street; that he voted from that num- 
ber; that he knows Dan O'Rourke; that O'Rourke is the Tammany 
captain in that district; that he saw O'Rourke around the polls 
on election day; that in the presence of ten or eleven men, of 
whom the witness was one, the witness asked O'Rourke, ‘‘ What 
was into it?" and he said, ** Two hundred.” In answer to a ques- 
tion he said that by two hundred O'Rourke meant $2. 

How he knew what O’Rourke meant does not appear. Then the 
witness testifies that O Rourke asked him, **Where are you from?” 
The witness stated where he was from, and O’Rourke answered, 
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J am not buying any votes out of the Bismarck.” The witness 
further testifies: “I went right away then. When he said he 
wasn't buying anybody out of the Bismarck I went away. I seen 
Icouldn't get nothing.” He testifies that there was another 
young man assisting O'Rourke, but that he didn't know who he 
was. He further testifies that O'Rourke said to the ten or eleven 
men who were standing around, There was two hundred in it. 
Go ahead. Push it along.“ He further testified that he knew the 
men who were standing around when Dan O’Rourke said there 
was two hundred in it; that they all lived in the Bismarck. He 
afterwards modified that statement by saying that five of them 
lived in the Bismarck, and that the ofhers registered out of the 
Globe, on Park Row. 

He was asked to give the name of any one of these men who 
were standing around at the time that O'Rourke made this very 
important statement, and although five of the men were living 
with him at the Bismarck, he testified that he did not know the 
name of any of them, because they all have nicknames, such as 
Jack, Bill, John, or something else.” The witness further testi- 
fies that he voted on that day, but was not paid anything for his 


vote. 

Mr. LONG. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Waitaminute. To the question, ** Did you 
see anyone paid for their votes on election day?” he answered, 
* No, sir.” He testified afterwards that he knew of his own 
knowledge that several men were paid for their votes, but that he 
could not tell the right name of any of the men. 

Mr. LONG. Now will the gentleman permit me to ask a 
question? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. Does the gentleman believe, in the light of that 
testimony, that these men lived at those lodging houses for years, 
when they did not know each other's names 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Ido notsee anything in this testimony incon- 
sistent with it. This witness was simplylying. That is allthere 
is about that, and the rest of his testimony clearly shows it. He 
was not with five other men from the Bismarck at that time. 

Mr. TAYLER. Does the testimony of that witness show that 
Dan O' Rourke was a Tammany captain? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No; I think not. 

Mr. TAYLER. Does he not say so, or is he a liar? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. He shows no knowledge of it. 

Mr. TAYLER. He is asked: 

Do you know John O'Rourke? 


A. Yes, sir. 
2. Is he the Democratic captain of that district? 
Yes, sir. 


Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLER. Now, one other question. Did Dan O'Rourke 
ever deny that witness’ testimony? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. As to what? 

Mr. TAYLER. As to anything. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I think not. 

Mr. TAYLER. That he was a Tammany captain, or that he 
had paid witnesses or parties to vote. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Ithinknot. There is no testimony here that 
he paid voters to vote for anybody, or at all. The evidence is 
that he said he would not buy the votes of Wilson and the others 
who offered their votes for sale to him. 

Mr. LONG. Will the gentleman in that connection also refer 
to the evidence on page 151 of the record, where the reason is 
given why O’Rourke would not buy anybody out of the Bis- 
Laer) somebody else having been designated to look after that 

ouse? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Iwill come to that later. 

Mr. LONG. Very well; I hope the gentleman will. 

Mr. ME They do not duplicate, in this system, 

Mr. GUIRE. e witness further testified that one of the 
men—— 


Mr. LONG. Iunderstand the gentleman will refer to that later. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Iwill refer to that later. The witness further 
testifies that one of the men was named Wolf, and that he lived 
at No. 9 Mulberry street, in the Bismarck; that some other 
man paid Wolf for his vote; that he could not tell who the man 
Was; that he didn't see the money paid to Wolf; that the way he 
knew that Wolf was paid for his vote was that Wolf gave him 
(the witness) a drink out of the money; that he could not tell 
whether Wolf was telling the truth to him about getting the 
money or not. When asked the following question: ** What did 
he (Wolf) tell you?” he answered: He says ‘Come on and have 
a drink; I have got a quarter.“ I says What did you get it for?’ 
and he says ‘ For my vote.’” 

9. Ly that is all you know about it? 


es, sir. 
Q. And that is all you know about anything being paid on election day for 
their votes? 
A. Yes, sir. (Page 153.) 
The witness further testifies that, prior to the election, he lived 
at the Bismarck four or five years continuously, and voted out of 


there three or four times. The testimony of William L. Wilson, 
from beginning to end, is that of an unscrupulous, common black- 
guard, who tried to sell his vote to Dan O’Rourke, who, he says, 
was a Tammany captain in the thirty-fifth election district, and 
whose vote O Rourke refused to buy, and, after vainly attempt- 
ing to sell his vote, he finally voted without pay at half past 3 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

The next witness whose testimony is cited in the report of the 
majority is John Reilly. His statement was made before Wil- 
liam A. Hoar, before whom the statement of the last witness was 
also made. And here I may as well state the views of both the 
majority and the minority concerning the position of William A. 
Hoar, who acted asa notary public in the taking of this testi- 
mony. Mr. Hoar at the time of the taking of the testimony was 
not a notary public and was not authorized under any law to ad- 
minister an oath or to certify tothe 5 a contested elec- 
tion case. Mr. Hoar had been a notary for Kings County, N. V., 
in which he had resided. For the purpose of taking this testimony, 
or shortly before the taking of this testimony, he removed from 
Kings County to the city of New York, thereby vacating his of- 
fice under the law of New York. He was selected by the con- 
testant as the notary before whom these witnesses should be 
examined. Hehadno authority to administer oaths, and no prose- 
cution for perjury could be instituted or maintained against any 
witness who testified before Mr. Hoar because of the falsity of 
any testimony there given. The ey of Wilson and of 
Lynch, and I think the 88 Sanford, though I have not 
time to ascertain, was all taken before this unauthorized notary. 

Mr. LONG. What is the statement of the gentleman from 
California on that point? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. It is that the testimony of most, if not all, of 
the witnesses of whose testimony I have spoken was taken before 
William A. Hoar, who was not a notary authorized under the law 
to take testimony. 

Mr. LONG. Certainly the gentleman does not wish to make 
that statement to this House. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. LONG. Do you claim that the testimony of John Sanford 
was taken before Mr. Hoar under such conditions? 

Mr. MAGUIRE, Isaid that I was not certain about the testi- 
mony of Sanford, but that is my recollection. 

Mr. LONG. Was not that testimony taken before Mr. Hoar 
after his eee as a notary for the county of New York? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Ihave not before me the date of the taking 
of that testimony, nor have I the date of Mr. Hoar’s appointment. 
I find, however, that the testimony of Sanford was taken before 
William A. Hoar. 

Mr. LONG. You do not claim that the witnesses in the thir- 
tieth Urbe AE for instance, testified before Mr. Hoar? 

Mr. MAG E. I have been speaking of the witnesses con- 
cerning the five districts. 

Mr. LONG. He is one of them. Does the gentleman say that 
s 3 of Hermin, in the thirty-sixth, was taken before Mr. 

oar 


Mr. MAGUIRE. I have not charged my memory with it. The 
minority rt states what testimony was taken before Mr. Hoar, 

Mr. LONG. Iam speaking of the facts. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Patrick ch’s testimony was taken before 
Mr. Hoar—no; 1 do not mean gnch, I mean Reilly. The testi- 
mony of Sanford, of Wilson, of Reilly, of Hermin, and of McDon- 
ald was taken before him. 

Mr. LONG. You stated that thetestimony of Lynch wastaken 
before Mr. Hoar. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No, sir; I said that I was mistaken about 
Lynch. I meant Reilly's testimony. 

The next witness whose testimony is cited by the majority in 
support of its finding is Frank Hermin. His statement was ilem 
before Mr. Hoar, who, as I have said, was not authorized to ad- 
minister an oath, and this testimony is therefore without the sanc- 
tion of an oath. Hermin testified that he resided at the Grand 
Windsor Lodging House, No. 9, Chatham square, that he regis- 
tered at the last election at the request of the night clerk of the 
lodging house, that thenight clerk of the lodging house promised 
to give him $3 for registering, but did not give him anything. I 
read from his testimony: 

; poem vy e — 5 11 and 12. I can't tell 
: i mo ween : y 
3232 o a E MT 

Q Did he tell you the ticket to Pate NOS ERIN Ia en 
The Democratic ticket. 

2 Yen tie nt ot 25 8 fa Mile Callahan; ht inside, in 
back room, and he had a roll of bills there. "ne is 

This witness further testified that Mike Callahan’s was a re- 
spectable house and saloon, and that the night clerk did not pay 
him the money. 

I 5357500000 Callahan’s, it must 

>: " 
Q. Who was the night clerk? x Sh ane Be: 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, what connection did the night clerk have 
with the contestee? There is nothing in the case to show that he 
had any connection either with contestee or with Tammany Hall. 
Again, what ticket did the night clerk ask the witness to vote? 


The Democratic ticket, the witness says. My recollection is—— 
Mr. gena I appeal to the gentleman to continue the read- 
ing of Hermin’s testimony. The rest of it is extremely significant. 
. MAGUIRE. I will continue the reading of Hermin's tes- 
timony, and in that testimony I will refer the gentleman—— 

Mr. QUIGG. The gentleman in what he was reading just now 
stopped at the answer, ** Oh, some assistant in Mike C. ^g." 
What immediately follows is very significant, I think. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. What is the gentleman reading from—from 
the brief? 

Mr. QUIGG. From the brief. 

Mr. GUIRE. The part of the evidence to which the gentle- 
man refers is not before me now, but I will read it from rec- 
ord if the gentleman will give me the pase. 

Mr. TA R. It is on page 193—abont the middle of the page. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I will first refer the gentleman to pages 549, 
550, and 551—the testimony of Frank Hermin. I have already 
read his testimony as to his being hired to vote the Democratic 
ticket, as to his having voted the ocratic ticket, and as to his 
having gone into a saloon owned by a man named Mike Callahan 
and receiving a dollar from somebody who he presumed was an as- 
sistant of Mike Callahan. He testifies on page 549 and the follow- 
ing pages how he came to give that testimony, and that it was 

; and he testifies to how he came to be a witness in the case: 


y ds of money. 
strect—to Rawson’s office, attorney for John — Mitchell.” Had several 
go 


when I there. I had a bottle of 
beer in the office of Mr. Rawson. * * * Nathan said that I could make $10 
to $50 and a suit of clothes out of it before the thing got through. 
Nathan was one of the clerks in the office of Mr. Rawson, the 
attorney for John Murray Mitchell; and the man to whom these 
ropositions were made is one of the principal witnesses of Mr. 
Mitchell, produced to show bribery in one of the districts, and 
whose testimony is cited and quoted by the majority of the com- 
mittee in its meee oi evidence supposed to be ient to over- 
turn the election of Mr. Walsh, as certified to this House, and to 
justify the House in unseating him. The witness continues: 


Nathan paid for my lodging that Eu We had several drinks her; 
went to pretty well drunk. Saw next mo: . Had with 
him. He brought me down to Rawson's office. He ed me one side and 


asked 
day. Took me down to Rawson's office. Said when he left, “I guess I 

take care of you again to-night." He showed mea two-dollar and a one. 
Saw him next morning. Went again to Rawson's office, Had several drinks 
on the waydown. I had a bottle of wh in my pocket when I got to Raw- 
son's office, Nathan bought it for me at No.9 Bowery, and when I went into 
the office I was pretty well full; and in that condition I ea d testimony. 


After that I went to : in 
when I came down. He treated 


me, “ Don't you wanttogouptoNew London?" Saw Nathan inomin 


Cochran, 1 
ran gave three of us a half dollar apiece to come down the followi 
day. Wentdown the following Wednesday; Bernstein gave me : 
I had a couple of drinks before I signed my testimony—Bernstein and I. At 
New London I sto; at the Hoffman House with a man named Ryan— 
Lynch, Bernstein, McDonald, and myself. We were all pretty welldruuk up 


These men named by Hermin are the principal witnesses of the 
contestant, by whose testimony concerning alleged conversations 
that the had with voters whom they did not know, and with 
alleged ocratic workers whom they did not know, and could 
not name and could not describe, the majority of the committee 
undertake to show fraud and bribery in these several districts. 
Here is more of Hermin’s testimony: 

I saw plenty of beer in Mr. Rawson'soflice. We had all we wanted to drink 
at New don. I did not pay a cent for it; Mr. Rawson's agents paid for it. 

Mr. QUIGG. From pec pago is the gentleman reading? 

Mr. GUIRE. Iam reading a condensation of the evidence. 
It runs over pages 549, 550, and 551, I have not time to read in 
full the questions and answers, or I would gladly do so. 

Mr. LONG. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LONG. Did the contestee introduce any evidence to con- 
trovert or refute the statement of Mr. Hermin? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Why, sir, Mr. Hermin testified that he did 
not know whether he voted the Democratic or the Republican ticket 
on election day; and he did not know that he voted at all. What 
need was there of contradicting Hermin? And let me say to the 

tleman from Kansas that the record introduced by the con- 
nt shows that Hermin did not vote at all on election day. 

Now, sir, the testimony of all the witnesses whose testimony is 
cited and quoted in the majority report in support of the findings 
of the committee is of that character throughout. Most of it was 
taken before Mr. Hoar, who was not authorized to administer 
oaths, a fact which the contestant must have known when he se- 
lected him to take the testimony of these thrice-perjured and un- 
worthy witnesses, who according to their own testimony were of 


the basest character, ready to sell votes and testimony for the 
merest trifle. 

Mr.QUIGG. I want to call the gentleman's attention to the 
record on page 565, giring ihe testimony of Hermin subsequently 
to the incidents about which the gentleman has been reading. 
He read from this part of the record a while ago but stopped 
short at the statement about the witness going into a back room 
at Mike Callahan's. I want to call the gentleman's attention to 
these questions and answers, beginning near the top of page 565: 

Did the night clerk pay you the money? No, sir.“ Is that correct? 
Q. Who paid it to you?—A. Some assistant in Mike Callahan's.” Is that 
correct? 
A. That is right. 
Q. Did this night clerk Ae over to that man?—A. Yes; he said, This 
me LEM [n fabt, he two of us were all right.” 
Q: zDid you give that man any money?—A. Yes, sir.” 
. That is right, sir. 
9 * How much?—A, He gave me two one-dollar bills.“ 
. That is right, sir. 
Q. Did you say you voted on that day ?—A. Yes, sir.” 


And he corroborates this whole testimony. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The record shows that he did not vote. Ho 
testified once that he did not vote, that he did not know whether 
he voted at all or not, and did not know what ticket he voted. 

Mr. QUIGG. This is a statement of his evidence, and he pro- 
nounces it correct. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. He states in the first instance that some- 
body—a night clerk in some lodging house—hired. him to vote— 
to vote what? 

Mr. TAYLER. To vote the Democratic ticket. 

Mr. MAGUIRE, Not the Tammany Hall ticket, but the Dem- 
ocratic ticket. Now the fact is, he did not vote any ticket at all, 
and the record shows it. 

Mr. QUIGG. Does not the gentleman know that in the Demo- 
cratic State convention in New York all the contestants were 
turned out and y Hall alone seated? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Iknow 3 that is not in the evidence in 
this case. That is the only knowledge with which we have to deal. 
I have not gone outside to find facts concerning this case, or to 
learn the current history of politics in New York, from the re- 
ports of either Democratic or Republican politicians. 

Mr. QUIGG. I hope some of the Tammany members will say 
that their party is not the Democratic party. I am listening for 
that admission. ` 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Unless it is in the record, you will not be 

tified with such an admission, so far as I am concerned. I am 
iscussing this case from the record—the only standpoint from 
which this House can consider the case, if it is to be considered 
judicially, and if it is not to be so considered we may as well sub- 
mit in silence to your prejudgment; for you have the power to do 
wrong. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have not attempted to go throngh the testi- 
mony of each witness; there is not time; but I say that all the 
testimony on behalf of the contestant is just as vague, just as in- 
conclusive, just as incomplete, as that which I have analyzed and 
cited to the House. Most of the testimony concerning alleged 
bribery is by witnesses who say that they learned" that men 
were bribed by talking with the men afterwards in the saloons, 
and hearing them say that ** they had received money,” and stating 
the amount may han received. But nowhere is there any testi- 
mony showing that they stated, even in these conversations, that 
they had voted for Mr. Walsh, or voted any ticket on which his 
name appeared, or that anybody who had n instrumental in 
securing the votes mentioned for Mr. Walsh had heard the wit- 
nesses say that they had voted for him. 

Now contestant, as to some of the people who are alleged to 
have committed these frauds—these election frauds in the interest 
of contestee, and against the contestant—ought to show something 
of that kind; for upon no other theory can the contestee be un- 
seated and the contestant seated. 

These men who ge So having sold their votes on election day, 
at from one to two do apiece, are shown by their own testi- 
mony, and that of their associates, to have been gathered up by 
four or five employees of the contestant's attorney, given money, 
and board, and lodging, and drink, and some of them clothing, 
right along for a considerable ge before they testified and 
were herded at Harlem, or in the town of New London, by the 
agents and representatives of the contestant's attorney; given 
money enough and food and drink, and other things of value to 
them, to a certainty to procure such wretches to testify to any- 
thing that they might be asked to testify to. And yet, after all, 
they do not give anything but hearsay evidence, evidence of the 
very poorest kind. They do not even name the men who told 
them that they had been bribed. They deny remembering the 
names in almost every case, and one of the witnesses who men- 
tioned the name of four men that he claims had been bribed to 
vote the Democratic ticket within his knowledge, named three 
men who it was ascertained did not vote at the election at all, 
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That is the character of testimony upon which you are asked to 
unseat Mr. Walsh. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. GROSVENOR). The time of 
the gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I just desire to say, Mr. Speaker—I had not 
expected the gavel to fall so soon—that if there is a lawyer on the 
Republican side who can take the majority report and the testi- 
mony and, examining them judicially, say that there is evidence 
sufficient to justify any court in this land in upholding any of the 
findings of the majority of the committee, I shall be exceedingly 
surprised. I venture to assert that if this House, on the evidence 
that is before it in this case, shall unseat Mr. Walsh, no crime 
that Tammany Hall ever committed would be would be worse 
than that act. I venture to say, further, that if any court in this 
land would declare judicially that Mr. Walsh is not entitled to a 
seat, and that Mr. Mitchell is, on that evidence, the judge would 
be subject to impeachment, and that the very House that will ac- 
cept such evidence as sufficient in a political case to support this 
great wrong would impeach the ju who rendered such a de- 
cision, no matter to what party he belonged, 


Pay the Honest Claims of Private Citizens. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH H. WALKER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 8, 1896. 


The House ha under consideration the bill making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not know personally a man, woman, or 
child that will be benefited by one dollar of the French spoliation 
claims or the Bowinan Act claims that were awarded the 
Court of Claims in the vetoed bill. Neither do I know that there 
would a single dollar go into the district I have the honor to rep- 
resent. Iam interested in this purely from a sense of justice. 

There is, however, a claim for $66,970 on the Calendar of this 
House as justly due to the heirs of J. C. Howe and to Sullivan 
Forehand and others, my constituents and neighbors, from the 
United States Government as any sum ever due from any mem- 
ber of this House for the food that has nourished his wife and 
children or the clothes that cover their backs or the shelter that 
has covered their heads. Not only did the officers of the Govern- 
ment rob these people of their property, but they compelled them 
to spend good ns in prosecuting their cause through the 
courts. is will e a very large part of this $66,000, if they 
ever get it. This good money, spent in costs by these people, and 
the accumulated interest thereon, will eat up the whole sum, if 
not soon paid. 

For sixteen years have they been pleading for justice. Thus 
the Government, appropriating their pro in the most unjust 
manner in 1868, after the war ost refused them any com- 
pensation and compelled them to pursue their cause through the 

'This claim has been unanimously approved and to the 
Senate in three successive Con, ; it has the Senate 
twice and is now on our Calendar and onlyfails to pass the House 
because I am not allowed to bring it before the House. 

This is the way justice is meted out to our citizens. This is 
no exceptional case, Bills for hundreds of just such claims are 
on the Calendars. A few of our citizens who were robbed by the 
strong arm of their own Government, which many of them fought 
6 days of its trial, were allowed a chance to pass 
their billsin the Republican Fifty-first Congress, tically none 
of them in the Democratic Fifty-second and Kitty-thir Con- 
gresses, and now, in this ublican Fifty-fourth Congress, 
scarcely one is allowed to come before this House in the regular 
way. Such outrageous treatment of citizens of the United States 
by their own Government is justly condemned. The cheek of 
every man ought to blush in shame and indignation at the action 
of Congress, Democratic and Republican e, and still more 
that the Chief Executive of the nation, in the pride of his power, 
should lend himself to this bad cause in the perpetuation of the 
spoliation of the helpless ones he has sworn to succor and defend. 

is is what governments are instituted for among men, and this 
is what ours has failed to do. 

In the words of another: 

Itremble for my country when I remember that God is just. 

All history, sacred and profane, justifies the declaration of Hol, 
Writ that Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproac 


of any le." And again, He that oppresseth the ie to 
3 riches, and he that giveth to the rich, shall surely come 
want.” 

No Congress has excelled this House in inviting the judgment 
of God in robbing the poor, in denying them their just dues, if it 
sustains this veto of the spoliation claims and the claims awarded 
our citizens under the Bowman Act, established in the Court of 
Claims; and also in giving to the rich, at the same time, by ap- 

opriating $70,000,000 for riversand harbors. This is taking the 

read out of the children’s mouths to heap up riches. 

Why this injustice? Why are the just dues of our peopis put 
off year by year and from gun to generation? Perish the 
thought that it is because there are votes in such a course. Per- 
ish the thought that men are willing to hold their places in this 
House at the price of blood, but it still remains that cheap glory 
may be gotten by a parade of economy in saving money to the 
poppe Treasury in refusing to appropriate the money to pay an 

onest debt. y one vote, at the most, is thus to be lost, while 
a score of votes pe be gained by getting an gta spies to 
spend thousands, and even millions, of dollars yearly in one’s 
*deestrict." It can not be that this in any way accounts for the 
appropriation of $70,000,000 a year for rivers and harbors, and 
when $1,500,000 can not be gotten out of the House to pay honest 
debts to our citizens accumulated in the period of thirty 
What miserable subterfuges are resorted toin justifying members 
in such a course! 

Some of these 700 claims are unjust and ought not to be paid," 
forsooth! Shame on such pettifoggery. Have there ever been 
700 claims decided by any court and jury, in the most carefully 
tried and hotly contested cases, where some of the verdicts were 
not con to abstract justice? Are not courts fallible? And 
shall we to enforce any of the judgments of any of our 
courts because, forsooth, there may be some of them m error? 
I venture to assert that never in any 700 cases tried by any courts 
can so few erroneous judgments be found as in the 700 awards in 
the United States Court of Claims that this House proposes to 
repudiate the payment of. This is the miserable showing of the 
opposition in this debate. 

had rather hand down as a legacy to my children the memory 
of the burning words I have spoken in this House in denunciation 
of such wicked denial of justice as is involved in failure to vote 
to pay these vetoed claims than to deck them with all the honors 
the members of this House can ever attain in preaching and vot- 
ing that ese & in expenditure must rest on the tears and 
No 0E thousands who are pleading for their own at our recreant 


I know my people, and I think they are like the people of other 
districts. I know they would resent with scorn any action of 
their representative that sought any saving of money for any 
profit to them in any act of injustice to any human being. They 
demand of me my utmost endeavors to secure justice to every 
citizen, at any cost in blood or treasure. 

Strong words have been said. Yes, and they are required, to 
fittingly rebuke such injustice. Every one of us knows that a 
man gets no recognition and none of his rights and no hearing in 
this House who does not fight for them. This grievous system 
in legislation can only be corrected by agitation. Every honest 
man should cry aloud, and spare not. Such things as I am pro- 
testing against sow the seeds of socialism, of communism, and 
even of anarchy. They cause the poor and the weak to forget 
God in their wrath, in the injustice they suffer. 

When shall these things end? 


Rivers and Harbors. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 6, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7977) making sopro: 
priations for the construction, and preservation of certain pu 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes— 

Mr. WHEELER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have never opposed a river and harbor bill. I 
believe that there is no duty so important as for the Government 
to relieve the people of the burden of taxation which they are 
compelled to bear for the transportation of their products to the 
seaboard. God gave us these rivers in their crude state, and it is 
our duty to prepare them so that they may be navigable and use- 
ful n the purposes of commerce and to supply the wants of the 
people. 
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The gentleman from Tennessee 
this bill was fair to all sections of the country. The Tennessee 
River, the third in importance of the rivers being improved by 


. WASHINGTON] said that 


the country, I regret to say, has not had one-tenth of the appro- 
riation which it usually has to carry on the important work now 
progress on that stream. That river drains a section of the 
country connected olone y with what is fast becoming the center 
of the iron industry of the world, a character of freight of more 
weight and of more value than any other kind of freightage known 

to commerce, 

ALABAMA’S IRON AND COAL INDUSTRIES. 

The enormous increase of coal and iron in Alabama is attracting 
the attention of the world. The annual average prođuction of 
Alabama pig iron for the last three years has been 744,858 gross 
tons. A comparison of these figures with the production of for- 
eign countries shows that Alabama now produces almost as much 
pig iron as Russia or Austria and Hungary, more than Belgium, 
almost twice as much as Sweden and Norway, three times as 
much as Spain, and ten times as much as the combined total 

roduction of Canada, Mexico, Africa, Australia, Japan, India, 

reece, and Italy; and in a few years it will produce more of this 
metal than any other country on earth, except Great Britain, and 
its production will not be equaled by any State in the Union ex- 
cept Pennsylvania. 

Alabama's great progress in iron industries is largely due to the 
exceptional advantages enjoyed by having all the materials for 
making that metal in great abundance, in close juxtaposition, and 
so near the surface that they can be assembled and manufactured 
into iron of a superb quality cheaper than at any other place in 
the world. ` 

This was the condition as far back as 1890, and since that time 
the economies adopted have very materially reduced the cost of 
production. 

ALABAMA IRON CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 


Again, the iron ore, lime rock, and coal are so easily mined that 
plantation negroes become efficient with a few weeks’ experience, 
and within three months they become good miners of coal. To 
show the result of these advantages, I give the exact figures of 
the cost of the principal items in 1891 and 1895: 


Cost to ton of pig iron. 1805. 
Ore, coke, and lime rock $4.1005 
Weegee G20 SAIATIOR. N A E cna One a4 .9143 
Other Items ...-..-... eos co cece ll cele ee eres essa wee ti 257 


Of course it would not be fair or correct to say that iron can 
be produced in Alabama at $5.2738 per ton, because we must add 
the cost of maintenance, relining, and other repairs, interest on 
capital, and actual value of materials on the ground. 

ut the great future prosperity of Alabama is doubly assured 


by the late successful experiments in the manufacture of steel. 
After years of struggle with this problem, involving disappoint- 
ments, misfortunes, and losses, we are now producing in one of 
the Alabama furnaces, from materials in the immediate vicinity, 
a superior 8 pig suited to the basic open-hearth steel 
process, holding both sulphur and silicon below the limit pre- 
scribed by the best German practice. The daily output at present 
is but 150 tons, but plans are being perfected for the rapid de- 
velopment of this industry. 

Following the successful inauguration of a steel plant behind 
which is the cheapest fuel and pig iron on the globe will come iron 
and steel manufactures of every character, and I confidently assert 
that at no distant period Alabama will become the center of the 
iron and steel industry of the world. 

ALABAMA IRON SOLD IN ENGLAND. 

Alabama is now profitably Pre s her iron to England in such 
immense quantities that the London Iron and Coal Trade Review, 
in referring to the arrival of several cargoes of Alabama iron, 
Says: 

i vasion of American pig iron. Thisis one 
8 . » the ‘supremacy of Great Britain as a manufac- 
turing nation. 

The reason for our rapid growth in iron industries is that within 
the limits of the Alabama mineral fields and those immediately 
adjacent there are more coal, moreiron ore, more valuable timber, 
and more oil than in any other section of the United States, com- 
prising varieties from the finest coking to the best steam, domestic, 
and gas coals, and including the largest deposit of cannel coal in 
the world. The iron ores,in quantity, quality, and variety are 
greater than in any other section, from the high phosphorus basic 


ore, carrying 8 per cent and more of phosphorus, down to the 
cranberry Bessemer, carrying less than 0.05 per cent. 


ALABAMA'8 MINERAL WEALTH. 


The wealth of the mineral ron of Alabama is by no means 
confined to its mines of iron and coal. In addition to these pro- 
ductions oil and gas arefound ininexhaustible quantities. Build- 
ing stone of superior quality exists without limit, and quarrying 
would become a more general industry were it not that other 
vocations are more inviting. 

Gold has been mined for many years in the State, and the late 
discoveries in the Arbacoochee district gives promise of the 
development of ore of a very rich character. 

Bauxite, or the ore of aluminum, exists in large quantities in 
the Coosa Valley in Alabama, extending up the valley into Geor- 

ia. This valuable mineral has also been found in Arkansas and 
ew Mexico, but up to this timeit has not been discovered at any 
other point in the United States. 

The mineral conditions which exist in Alabama are also enjoyed 
in equalrichness and abundance in the adjacent parts of Tennessee 
and north Georgia, which is designated as the Chattanooga iron 
district. The vast iron works which have been erected at Chatta- 
nooga and vicinity, and Sheffield, Florence, and Decatur, further 
down on the Tennessee River, must have water transportation for 
their products. These enterprises were inaugurated under a 
prone by Congress that the work to open the Tennessee River 

o navigation would be pressed forward with all possible rapidity, 
and for the Government to allow this work to drag along with 
inadequate eg jane is doing the greatest injustice to these 
enterprising people. 


Pensions. 


REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. ANDREWS, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 10, 1896, 


Mr. ANDREWS said: " 
Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to submit for the information of the 
House the following resolutions and report relating to private 
nsion bills. I ask that the resolutions and report be read in 
lin my time. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas marked confusion and delay have resulted from the want of some 
uniform rule in the consideration of puvem pension bills: Therefore 

Be it resolved, That it is the sense of the House that all private pension bills 
should be drawn according to the rates of pension indicated by the general 

nsion laws unless the evidence should clearly show that a higher rate is 
ustly required to relieve attual distress, the question of the soldier's rank 
ing considered wholly immaterial in determining an exceptional rating. 

Resolved, That all recommendations from committees should be in harmony 
with the sentiment of the foregoing resolution. 

Mr. ANDREWS, from the ttee on Invalid Pensions, submitted tho 
following report: 

“Your Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom were referred the resolu- 
tions (H. Res. 341) relating to private pension bills, have considered the same, 
and report as follows: 

“Said resolutions seek to economize the time and labor of the House in the 
consideration of private pension bills. Such bills are usually drawn at rates 
much higher than those indicated by general pension laws, and consequentl 
much time is consumed by committees and by the House in makin amend. 
ments as to rates. If such bills were drawn according to rates fixed by gen- 
eral pension laws, and each bill were accompanied by a brief of the nec 
evidence when it reaches the proper committee, d meritorious bills coul 
be passed in the time uin qd consumed by repetitions of opinions relative 
toexceptionalratings, It is assumed that the members of the House will 
8 recognize the benefits that could thus be conferred upon many deserv- 
ing soldiers whose bills ought to be passed immediately. 

“Tf the rates fixed by the general pension laws are not fair and just. a bill 
removing unjust discriminations should be put upon its passage immediately 
and enacted into law. 

Thus one discussion would settle the question of rates, and Congress would 
be relieved of a large volume of business which would be and ought to be 
transacted through the Pension Bureau. The adoption of the resolutions 
would give a rule of action to members, committees, and the House in the 
transaction of business relative to private pension bills; and your committee 
therefore recommend that said resolutions be agreed to.“ 


Mr. ANDREWS. Iintroduced these resolutions in the House 
on the 18th of last May. They were referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 'They were duly considered by that committee, 
and I was instructed to report them to the House with the recom- 
mendation that they beagreedto. They would have beencalled up 
for action if the way had not been obstructed by an unyielding ob- 
jection to a request for unanimous consent for their consideration. 

Ithink the members of the House realize the necessity for some 
definite rule of action in such matters. 

It would bea protection to members, committees, and the House, 
and would avoid unjust and unreasonable discriminations. 

It is hoped that the objection which has prevented an early con- 
sideration of these resolutions will not interfere with their adop- 
tion in the early part of the next session. 
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Silver and Money. 
REMARKS 
HON. JOS. W BABCOCK, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 8, 1896. 


Mr. BABCOCK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under the leave which has been granted by the 
House I desire to make some practical observations on silver and 
money, aud especially on the proposition that the United States 
should open its mints to the gratuitous and unlimited coinage of 
silver at the rate of 16 to 1. 

And in doing this I can best express my views in a simple and 
easily understood manner by adopting as ge wn a conversation 
on the subject on three evenings between . Smith, a practical 
business man and careful student of finance; Mr. Jones, an in- 
telligent farmer; Mr. Vance, formerly a Greenbacker, now a 
Populist and silver man, and Mr. Burns, a common-sense laborer. 
THREE EVENINGS WITH SILVER AND MONEY—A TALK OF FOUR 

NEIGHBORS ABOUT MONEY AND SILVER. 
First evening. 

These four neighbors chanced to meet one evening at the house 
of one of their number. As these are times when all good citizens 
are thinking, studying, and debating this question, they naturally 
began talking about it. 

Mr. Jones opened the conversation by remarking that he had 
been reading one of the numerous hlets written and distri- 
buted by an association supported by silver-mine owners, which 
seeks to have the United States, by itself and alone among the 
commercial nations of the world, open its mints to the free and 
urilimited coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1, and he asked Mr. 
Smith to give his ideas of the proposition. 

Mr. SmirH. Well, we have an evening before us; and as I 
have had considerable experience in business affairs, and have 

iven a good deal of study to money problems and am interested 
in them, I always like to talk with intelligent, practical men on 
these subjects, and I find that their experience helps meto a better 
understanding of such gapertona: The subject is too big a one to 
cover in one evening. But I would be willing to come here sev- 
eral evenings until we have gone over the whole subject. 

Mr. Jones, Mr. Vance, and Mr. BURNS (speaking at the same 
time). That is very kind of you, Mr. Smith; we want to be sure 
that we have the right understanding of this money question. 

THE NATURE AND USES OF MONEY. 

Mr. Situ. Now, the first thing we need to do is to obtain a 
clear idea of what money is, and what are its uses in modern busi- 
ness, that we may be better able to understand the points at 
issue. Of course we all know that money is the standard or 
measure of the values of all products, the financial yardstick, 
so to speak, and also the tool of exchange, by which I mean it is 
a substance which, by common consent, is accepted by everybody 
as equivalent in value to that which is sold. Before this common 
medium of exchange was adopted the primitive world had to 
resort exclusively to barter, or a direct exchange of one product 
for another. This was a very bungling, unsatisfactory method of 
making exchanges. For instance, ‘‘A” had a certain article which 
he did not n: He had to hunt up some one else—B, for in- 
stance—who did not have what A had in surplus and did have 
have what A was short of. 

Mr. Jones. Oh, yes; I remember reading that in very early 
times this common medium of exchange which we call money 
was oxen, and in the early Roman period it was sheep; still later 
iron; then silver, first weighed out to the purchaser and subse- 
quently coined; and then gold. I have read that the precious 
metals when used as money were not coined at first, but weighed 
in each transaction. I remember the account in the Bible of 
Abraham's purchase of a burial ground with a certain weight of 
silver. On account of the trouble of weighing and dividing the 
silver or gold in each transaction, convenience naturally suggested 
that the government of each country should divide the silver or 

ld bullion into pieces of different weights and stamp one fixed 

esignation upon the various pieces of the same weight and 
another designation upon the pieces of another weight, which 
would in effect be a certificate of the weight of each that could 
be relied upon as accurate. "This is what coinage practically is. 

Mr.SwrTH. That is true. And you will notice that as any people 
have advanced in civilization the article selected by common con- 
sent as this common medium (for law simply recognizes what 
common consent has already TM CER, has been less and less bulky 
and clumsy. China and India find silver alone adapted to their 
conditions. Every modern first-class commercial nation can not 


successfully do its business without gold for the larger transac- 
tions and for the settlement of foreign balances as well as for 
reserves. But in all times property money—that is, money of 
intrinsic value and therefore money of final redemption—has been 
some product which value aside from its use as money, 
because no one who had a valuable product would exchange it for 
anything else unless it had an equivalent value. 
THE FIAT IDEA OF MONEY. 


Mr.VaNcE. This is where you and we Greenbackers, or Populists, 
differ. Iam willing to sell my labor or any other valuable thing 
I may have for a bit of almost valueless paper called a greenback, 
on which is printed thestamp of the Government, with the fi 
$1, $2, $5, etc., or for a piece of paper issued by a national 
with similar figures, or for a similar bit of paper called a silver 
certificate. Doesn't this show that whatever the law declares to 
be Hopes is money, and that nothing can be money which is not 
thus made by the fiat of the law? 

Mr.SwiTH. You must remember, Mr. Vance, that the bit of 
paper called a greenback, which we call credit money, is a prom- 
ise of the Government to pay the gold or silver coins which we call 
property money; and the bit of bank paper is a similar promise 
of the bank which issues it. The silver certificate or the gold cer- 


tificate is simply a RT of the Government showing t the 
numberof silver or gold dollars which it callsfor has been deposited 
in the Treasury, and may be 


ury. drawn from the Treasury any da: 
that the holder of the certificate desires the deposited coin. Al 
of these pieces of paper are used instead of the coin which they 
iis iar for convenience. 

i g the war of the rebellion we had only paper credit money, 
which, mug declared by law to be dollars, was more or less 
depreciated below the coin which it purported to represent—the 
depreciation depending n the degree of distrust which pre- 
vailed at any time as to whether the paper promises would be re- 
deemed in coin or Ls cs money. In 1879, when the Govern- 
ment had provided a fund of coin to pay its paper promises as 
8 and had announced its purpose to do so, armed as the 

easury was with authority to borrow, confidence was restored, 
and the notes of the Government were everywhere regarded as 
Sirens to coin and therefore at par. 

operty money, that is, coin containing the full value of bul- 

lion indicated by the stamp (and all coin that has the privilege 
of free and unlimited coinage must be of this character), does not 
need redemption nor the legal-tender power conferred by law to 
give it currency at its face value, for the reason that it has the 
same value as bullion before coinage as after. Allthat the igal 
tender quality can confer is simply the power of discharging debts; 
but as every new debt will be contracted on a basis of the real 
value of the money on which it is to be discharged this reall 
adds nothing toits value. A dollar note issued by a bank which 
does not have the legal-tender quality is of the same value of a 
greenback dollar with a legal-tender quality. 


A FIAT IDEA IN COINAGE. 


Mr. Vance. How does it happen, then, that our silver dollar, 
which you sometimes call a 50-cent dollar when the market value 
of silver bullion in it is only 50 cents, is just as good in making 
2 as a gold dollar, whose bullion is worth 100 cents in the 
market? - 

Mr. Surrn. That is because the Government coins the silver dol- 
lar on its own account and for its own profit, and does not allow 
private owners of bullion to have their bullion coined for their 
own profit. By limiting the coinage and undertaking indirect 
redemption of this limited quantity, by receiving them for gold 
duties or for taxes, the Government, as to the 50 cents in excess of 
the intrinsic value of the standard silver dollar, maintains them at 
par with gold precisely as it maintains greenback dollars at par. 

In other words, the silver dollar is maintained at par by its 
practical redemption by the Government, just as our fractional: sil- 
ver coins are maintained, as neither has the intrinsic value which 
the stamp indicates. France maintains her silver at par with gold 
in the same way. 

Mr. Vance. But is not money a creature of law, and can not 
the Government make anything a dollar that it chooses to? 

When Mr. Cheek gave his lecture on money before our club, I 
remember that we all cheered and clapped when he raised his arm 
and stamped his right foot and declared that law made money, 


‘and if the people would only have the right lawmakers we could 


drive the goldbugs " to the wall. 

Mr. SurrH. You must bear in mind that while the Govern- 
ment can declare anything to be money that it pleases, yet it can 
not create value in the money. That must be in the substance 
declared to be money if it is property money; or,if it is credit 
money, a redeemable promise to pay property money. The Gov- 
ernment can declarea clam shell to be money; may declare evi 
shell a dollar; but the purchasing power or value of the dollar will 

ractically be what clam shells are worth, unless the Government, 
y direct or indirect redemption, undertakes to add to its value. 
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The name dollar given by law to our metal unit of value may 


be given to anything, but the value of the thing called a dollar, 
aside from redemption, depends upon the value of the quantity of 
the substance of which it is made. plus the for coinage. 
The law, under free coinage, may 25.8 grains of standard gold 
(the weight of a gold dollar), or 412} grains of standard silver 
(the weight of a silver dollar), or half that weight, a dollar, but 
the piece called a dollar (when its value is not maintained by re- 
demption) will be of the value of the substance of which it is 


Mr. Jones. If the idea that the “fiat” of the law or the stam 
of the mint creates values making whatever is declared orstam 
as money just the value indicated by the stamp—were true, it 
seems to me it would be useless to have valuable gold or silver for 
money when it would do pet as well for this valuable stamp to 
be put on an almost valueless piece of paper. 

r. SMITH. You are right. If the Government can make 50 
cents’ worth of silver bullion worth 100 cents by stamping one 
dollar" upon it without redemption, then it would be wrong to 
do this for private owners of silver bullion without charging them 
an equivalent for the value added to their property by the Gov. 
ernment stamp. With such a stamp as this—more wonderful 
than Aladdin's lamp—the Government would havo pionty of reve- 
nue without resorting to taxation, and would everybody 
rich. All of the schemes for iating the currency to En 
relief in times of business depression are outgrowths of ss * 


idea of money. 
THE RATIO OF COINAGE. 

Mr. Vance. Am I to infer from what you have said that when 
the Government grants free and unlimited coinage to both silver 
and gold it cannot fix the coinage ratio between the two? 

Mr.SwirH. The Government, of course, can fix this ratio by law 
as it pleases, but unless that ratio is eL De ees the bullion 
ratio of the two metals, then the metal which is un alued by 
the ratio will not be taken to the mint for coinage, and will be 
withdrawn from use as money and sold as merchandise, for the 
reason that it would be worth more as a commodity than as 
money. 

The only metal which would be taken to the mint for coinage 
would be that overvalued by the ratio, in with the 
well-known monetary law that where two or more different kinds 
of legal-tender dollars are authorized only the ch dollar will 
be coined and used. If the cheapest dollar authorized is a depre- 
ciated qe dollar (as was the case in this country from 1861 to 
1879), then neither silver nor gold will be taken to the mint, and 
the only dollar used will be the chea; paper dollar, which will 
become the practical standard of value, no matter what the law 
declares to be the unit. 

Mr. Burns. When you say that the piece of coined money called 
a “dollar” can be worth only what the bullion in it is worth under 
free coinage, you mean that its purchasing power will only be 
that 


Mr. Surra. That is just what I mean. When the dollar which 
is paid the laborer for his day's work is depreciated, the laborer 
who thinks he is receiving a ** dollar” for his labor really receives 
as much less as the a bree pon of his money may be. And 
as prices of what the laborer has to buy always rise faster than 
the price of his labor, he is the man who is always first cheated by 
a depreciated dollar. 

Mr. Burns. I know that is so by experience. I very well know 
that the workingman always gets the most for his labor when the 
money is of the ‘best quality—every dollar as as gold. I re- 
member when the mback was depreciated, and I thought I 
was getting $3 per day, that it took more days’ labor to buy any- 
thing than it did in 1892; and I do not propose to be drawn into 
any scheme to make the laborer's dollars than the banker's. 

. JAMES. Then it seems to me that the practical standard or 
measure of value in any country where there are two or more 
kinds of full legal-tender dollars authorized by law will always 
be the least valuable dollar, 3 they are of different values 
no matter what the law declares to be a unit or standard. 

Mr.SwrrH. That is so. Between 1792 and 1834, 871} grains of 
pure silver (4124 grains standard silver), and also 244 grains of 
pure (25.8 grains of standard gold) were each a legal dollar or 
unit (a quarter eagle being the smallest gold coin minted), but as 
that quantity of gold bullion was worth a little more than the sil- 
ver in a silver dollar, the silver dollar was the practical standard. 

From 1884 to 1861 a gold dollar of 25.8 grains (standard) was the 
practical standard, for the reason that the gold in a gold dollar 
cost less than the silver in a silver dollar, and the cheaper full 
x indere dollar will always take the field—the whole field— 

ere there is considerable difference in the value of the two full 
legal-tender dollars. 

1861 to 1873 the depreciated greenback dollar was the prac- 
tical standard of value, notwithstanding the silver dollar was also 
. because the greenback dollar was the least 
uable. 


In 1873 the gold dollar was made the legal unit, but the practical 
standard continued to be the depreciated greenback dollar until 
the resumption of specie payments in 1879, when the gold dollar 
again become the practical standard, as it was from 1834 to 1861, 
and also the legal standard. 


THE COINAGE RATIO OF THE FATHERS. 


Mr. Vance. Well, the “fathers” did maintain the ratio of 16 to 
1, and secured both silver and gold until silver was demonetized 
in 1873, and I believe the moment we now remonetize silver we 
shall find that 16 ounces of silver will be worth everywhere as 
much as 1 ounce of gold, as they were once. 

— 5 Jones. I thought we did not have the ratio of 16 to 1 till 


Mr. Vance. Oh, yes; the “fathers” in 1792 fixed the ratio at 16 
to 1, and we were all right, and should have continued all right 
if it had not been for the crime of 1873.” 

Mr. SurrH. You are mistaken in saying that the fathers” 

ted the ratio of 16 to 1, unless you mean the fathers of 
1 The ‘‘ fathers " who lived at the discovery of America found 


) f Subsequently it was found they had made a 
sight mistake in estimating the bullion ratio of silver and gold— 
ony 2 m cent—which very largely kept od from the mints; 

so the later " fathers,” in 1834, chan, the ratio to 16 to 1 
(to be exact, 15.98 to 1), and even then a sight undervaluation of 
silver and overvaluation of gold to the extent of only 2 per cent by 
this ratio resulted in the taking of very little silver to the mints 
ben P.L bes that the bject in fixing and changing 
ou will see that obj ing an ing the coinage 
ratio was to keep that ratio as near as possible to the bullion ratio 
in order to retain both metals as money, and that the ratio of 16 
to 1 was not adopted until 1834, and was continued practically only 
twenty-seven years, as neither gold nor silver was coined to any 
gom aoe 1861 to 1873. I ratio «t ^ Lt 1 was not a fixture. 
t was simply a temporary adjustment of the coinage ratio to the 
market Aao of gold and silver bullion in 1834, just as 15 to 1 was 
an adjustment to the market ratio of 1792 and 11 to 1 an adjust- 
ment to the market ratio of 1493. 

Mr. Vance. But if the ratio of 16 to 1 worked from 1834 to 1861, 
why won't it work now? 

Mr. Surrh. Because the relative conditions of gold and silver 
production and use have greatly changed, and silver, which was 
then worth $1.30 per ounce, is now worth only half that price. 
Silver bullion must be worth at least $1.29 per ounce in order to 
maintain the ratio of 16 to 1 and hold both metals in our coinage. 
Silver has declined partly because all Europe has closed its mints 
to its free coinage, but chiefly for the same reason that cotton 
cloth, steel, kerosene oil, and other things have declined—it can be 
produced more cheaply than formerly. Fony years ago 3 yards 
of cotton cloth were equal in value to 1 bushel of corn in Illinois, 
Now a bushel of corn will buy 8 yards of cotton cloth, because it 
can be made at less cost. It would be just as sensible for the 
manufacturers of cotton cloth to demand that the ratio between 
cloth and corn should now be 3 to 1 because that was the ratio 
forty years ago as it is for the silver mine-owners to demand that 
16 ounces of silver shall be regarded now in coinage as equal in 
value to 1 ounce of gold because that was the ratio twenty-odd 
years 

Me comm I can not see why silver bullion should not decline 
as well as other products, provided the discovery of richer mines 
and cheaper processes of separating the ore has reduced the cost 
of production. I was reading from a silver pamphlet a few days 
ago a complaint that silver is denied the privileges accorded to 
gold; but, as I understand it, the silver-mine owners resent the 
sug estion that silver should be coined at its bullion value, as 
gold is. 


Mr. Surrg. That is the fact. They talk about the restoration 
of silver to its old position, by which they mean not its coinage 
at its bullion market ratio, as it formerly was, but a ratio that 
assigns twice the bullion value to silver that it has in the market, 

WHAT HAS CAUSED THE DECLINE OF SILVER. 


Mr. Vance. But the silver-mine owners claim that it costs as 
much to produce silver as it ever did—far more than it has sold 
for since 1880—and that it is adverse legislation closing the mints 
to the free coinage of silver which has caused silver to decline. 

Mr. Surra. The simple and conclusive answer to the claim that 
it costs as much to produce silver as ever, and more than it has 
sold for since 1880,1s that it is not possible to have any article 
gon in increasing quantities year by year for fifteen 

our times as much as was produced in 1865—when its selling 
price is uniformly less than its average cost, and it is M 
contend otherwise. Whenever year after year enough 
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Stand ready to produce all the world wants of an article for 75 
cents or 85 cents per ounce, that must be accepted as the market 
value with which we have to deal. 


8333 the general closing of the mints of Europe to the 
free coi of silver, by diminishing what would have the 
demand if they had been open, has carried the price of silver 


some lower than it would have otherwise gone. But, however 
much 8 action of Europe may aoe a silver, there is no 
way of overcoming it except ucing these European coun- 
Hisi to unite with us in international action. Even if it were 
trne, as the silver extremists claim, that all the fall in silver as 
e nd with gold has been caused by the closing of mints to 
the free coinage of silver, this would not justify the opening of 
our mints alone at the ratio proposed, because it is the effect of 
European adverse legislation (not legislation here) with which 
we must deal. - 

Our legislation of 1873, striking the standard silver dollar from 
the list of coins to be minted, could not have had any influence in 
lowering the price of silver, because we had not coined silver to 
&ny extent for twelve years prior to 1873; while, on the other hand, 
we in 1875 to coin subsidiary silver, and in 1878 resumed 
the coinage of the standard silver dollar, using five times as much 
silver as money in the twenty years from 1875 to 1895 as we used 
in the eighty-one years from 1792 to 1873. 

Mr. VaANCE. Do you not think the legislation of 1878 was insti- 
pah foreign holders of our securities to increase the value of 

eir debts? 

Mr. SMITH. Nonsense! When the legislation of 1878 was had 
the gold in the gold dollar was 3 cents cheaper the silver in 
the silver dollar; and if anyone had had in mind the idea of in- 
creasing the value of debts by manipulating the coinage he would 
have proposed to drop the coinage of gold, so as to have only the 
more valuable silver dollar. The legislation of 1873 was the very 
natural adaptation of our coinage to the condition which had ex- 
isted from 1861, during which time silver had been worth more 
than gold and had disappeared from the country, and was regarded 
of so little consequence that it attracted no attention. Undoubt- 
edly if there had been no such legislation in 1873 we should have 
been obliged to have followed the action of France, which stopped 
the free coinage of the standard silver dollar in 1875. 

But to return to the causes of the decline of silver. After 
making all due allowance for the effect of the closing of Euro- 
pean mints in depressing silver—the remedy for which is to be 

ound only in international bimetallism—the chief cause of the 
decline of silver lies in the abnormal increase of production of 
silver in the face of a declining price. 


INCREASE OF PRODUCTION OF SILVER. 


Mr. Vance. I have heard a t deal about an increase 
of production of silver since 1873; but I have here a statement of 
the secretary of a Western silver league, who has published a 
book called Coin, in reply to a remark of Senator SHERMAN that 
this increase of production is the chief cause for this fall, which 
I will read: 

You will find by examinin 


the table of silver production in that while 
during the first fifty years of this century the world 


roduced 78 per cent 


more silver (coining value) than that during the twenty-one years 
— rise — production of silver (coining Yeu over gold has been less 
m! 


This is an emphatic declaration that seems to show from offi- 
cial 8 that proportionately more silver was produced before 
1873 in the twenty-one years after 1873. 

Mr. Satu. I have these official figures of gold and silver pro- 
duction for ten-year W from 1800 to 1850 and five-year 
periods from 1850 to 1875, and from 1875 to 1895, both for the 
average annual production and the total production for each 

giving simply the 


period, and, omitting the odd numbers an 
round millions, they are as follows: 


Average annual and aggregate ten or five years’ gold and silver production in 
" millions of dollars: 


9j 191 

13i 248 
E pi 
194 188 
123 223 
129) 218} 
1157 409 
5 E 
12 723 
150 1,004 


examining this statement of Coin, Smíth continues: 
ow, this silver publication conveys the impression that 
tor SHERMAN’S sta 


Kom. 
figures prove that ’s statement, that the produc- 
tion of silver has proportionately increased in the twenty-one years 
from 1873 to 1892, inclusive, beyond the production of a similar 
period before 1878, is the reverse of the fact. You so understand 
it, do you not? : 

Mr. Vance. Of course that is what everybody would suppose to 
be its assertion. 

Mr. SurrH. That, of course, is the impression that the general 
trend of the pamphlet’s reply to Senator SHERMAN was intended 
toconvey. But the cunning fellow who wrote it is careful to so 
phrase his reply as not to directly assert it, but to leave itimplied, 
After much loose talk he finally ventures to be specific in the par- 
agraph you have read. You and others seem to have swallowed 
this summary of official figures as a conclusive reply to the Sen- 
ator, thus showing how easy it is to deceive in monetary discus- 
sions. 

Senator SHERMAN's statement was that the production of sil- 
ver in proportion to that of gold increased in the years between 
1873 and 1892 beyond what it was in the twenty-one years pre- 
ceding. Coin replies that this is the reverse of the fact, and then 
peo to compare the production, not with twenty-one years 

fore that date—as candor, not to say honesty, in the use of sta- 
tistics demands—but with the fifty years from 1800 to 1850, omit- 
ey. the twenty-one years immediately before 1873. 

. BURNS. Is that so? I should be afraid to put the slightest 
confidence in a man who would attempt to mislead in that way. 

Mr. SurrH. Well, here is the book; read for yourself and see. 
if that is not exactly what he has done. And this is a 8 
of the misleading treatment of the subject all the way through. 

Mr. Burns (after reading). It is as you say, although, as I 
read the page hurriedly, I did not notice the trick. Now, won't 
you add up the figures and give us the total 1 of gold 
and of silver twenty-one years after 1873 and twenty-one years 
before, giving the coinage value of each, as this pamphlet does? 

Mr. Surru. That is what I have done, and here are the totals for 
each period: The production of gold twenty-one years before 1878 
was $2,510,575,000, and of silver (coining value) $989,265,000, or 150 
per cent more of goldthan silver. Production of gold twenty-one 
years after 1873 was $2,157,197,000 and of silver $2,246,519,000, or 5 
per cent more of silver than gold. 

In other words, while the production of gold was a little less 
between 1873 and 1892 (inclusive) than it was between 1852 and 
1873, the production of silver in the twenty-one years since 1878 
has been 125 per cent more than in the twenty-one years before. 
Yet in the face of this obvious fact, told by the very tables that 
he refers to, this 16-to-1 silver advocate so manipulates figures by 
omitting entirely the twenty-one years before 1873 as to seem to 
show otherwise. 

Mr. VANCE (after examining the figures). I must confess that 
I was misled by the statement I read. Let it seems that between 
1800 and 1840 silver production was even larger in proportion to 
gold production than between 1873 and 1892, 

Mr. SMITH. You must bear in mind that no intelligent com- 
parison can be made of monetary demands and conditions from 
1800 to 1840 with the strikingly changed conditions of the last 
twenty-five years. In the first forty years of this century silver 
constituted the chief money of Europe and other countries; but 
in the last forty years, in consequence of the immensely larger 
transactions, the use of gold has proportionately increased and 
that of silver has increased much less. "This tende can not be 
Mer by legislation, and it is a factor that must be reckoned 


wi 

It is for this reason that it is absurd to go back to the silver 
production of 1800 for figures to compare with silver production 
gus 1873, especially when the figures from 1851 to 1873 are be- 

ore us. 

Mr. JoxEs. What has been the silver production (coinage value) 
of the world in the past five years as compared with that of the 
five years before 1870? 

Mr. SurTH. The silver 8 from 1865 to 1870 was, in 
round numbers, two hundred and seventy-eight millions and the 
gold production six hundred and forty-eight millions, while from 
1890 to 1895 the silver production was one thousand and four mil- 
lions (almost four times what it was in the first period) and the 
gold production seven hundred and -three millions. A simple 
statement of these 8, bearing in mind that between 1865 and 
1870 silver was w nearly $1.35 per ounce, while between 1890 
and 1895 it was worth considerably less than $1 per ounce, ought 
to convince the most prejudiced, not only that there has been an 
abnormal increase of silver, but also that the cost of production 
must have largely declined, entirely outside of the influence of 
the closing of European mints to free coinage of silver. 

Mr. VANCE. I must confess that this increase of production of 
silver, under the circumstances, does seem to indicate that the 
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discovery of richer mines and new and more economical processes 
has cheapened silver somewhat; but has not the reduction of de- 
mand for silver, caused by closing the mints to free coinage of 
silver, had a still pe influence in depressing it? 

Mr. SurrH. As I have already said, both causes have had their 
influence; and it is impossible to tell how much is to be ascribed 
to one cause and how much to the other, although the great in- 
crease of production of silver in the face of a constantly falling 

rice indicates that the reduction of cost of production must have 
n the more important factor. 
THE MONEY OF THE WORLD. 

There is an impression that because the European mints no 
longer give free coinage to silver, therefore silver is not used much 
asmoney. But,asamatter of fact, Europe still uses an immense 
quantity of silver as money. Indeed, there is about the same 
amount of silver as gold used to-day by the whole world as money 
about four thousand millions of each, all of which but four hun- 
dred millions is full legal tender. 

Of this silver one thousund eight hundred and fifteen millions 
are in India, China, and other Eastern countries that use only 
Silver, leaving about one thousand six hundred millions of full 
legal-tender silver, with six hundred millions of limited tender 
silver, and four thousand millions of gold, with two thousand five 
hundred and thirty-three millions of uncovered credit money for 
the rest of the world. 

'The gold and silver and credit paper money of the leading com- 
mercial nations, all of which have a gold standard, is thus stated 
by the Director of the Mint: 


Fulllegal-ten- |Limited ten- 


der silver. der silver. 
$519,700,000 | $75,600, 000 
, 900, 59, 900, 000 
„575 112, 000, 000 
105, 000, 000 110, 000, 000 
, 000, 6, 900, 000 
555 6, 700, 000 
STE aI Gach eae 5, 400, 000 
81, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 
1,218, 000,000 | 414,500,000 


You will see that this country has five hundred and forty-nine 
millions of full legal-tender silver, including the one hundred and 
thirty millions of silver back of that amount of Treasury notes, 
in addition to seventy-five millions of subsidiary silver, an aggre- 
gate of six hundred and twenty-five millions of silver money— 
almost exactly the same as we have of gold (one thousand two 
hundred and fifty millions of gold and silver), whereas in 1860 we 
had only two hundred and fifty millions of both gold and silver 
money, of which not over fifty millions was silver, not over fifteen 
millions of this silver being full legal tender. 

Mr. BunNs. I am surprised at these figures from the report of 
ihe Director of the Mint, for I had get the impression from state- 
ments made by Coin that the world had deprived itself almost 
entirely of silver as money, whereas it seems that to-day as much 
silver is being used as money as there is of gold. I 8 how- 
ever, that very little silver has been coined in the world the past 
few years, and that this may have had a specially temporary de- 
pressing influence on silver. 

Mr. SurrBH. I know that this is alleged to be the case; and yet 
the world has used far more new silver as money the past five 

ears than ever before. The Director of the Mint states in his 
list report that while up to 1805 less than $28,000,000 of new sil- 
ver was coined in any one Paci yetthe silver coinage of the world 
in 1893 was $185,000,000, of which one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions was new silver—four times as much as was coined in any 
one year before the war. In 1893 Mexico coined twenty-eight 
millions of silver, India thirty-nine millions, Austria eighteen 
millions, Japan twelve millions, this country eight and three- 
quarter mi 1Hons (fifty-four millions annually having been used by 
us as money for each of the three N years), Great Britain 
five millions, and Germany two millions. 

Mr. Jones. Evidently those who are asserting that the world 
is now deprived of half of its money because of what they call 
* demonetization" don't know what they are talking about. 

Mr. Surrn. Many of them do not want to know. e difficulty 
which we are trying to get the commercial world to unite with us 
in overcoming is not that silver is not used by the world toas great 
an extent as gold as money (for it is), but that the leading com- 
mercial nations do not coin it asfull-value money, which is essen- 
tial in free and unlimited coinage, but as token money that must 
be maintained at par directly or indirectly by redemption. Of 
course silver monometallic countries on a silver basis, like Mexico 
and China, do coin it as full-value money, but at such a ratio as 
drives out gold and gives them only silyer. 

t we are seeking to do is to secure the coo 
cient number of the leading commercial nations 


ation of a suffi- 
an international 


agreement on a coinage ratio that can be maintained with free 
coinage, and thus give us and these cooperating nations both silver 


and gold as our final eger ene money. Experience has shown 
that no one country can bring this about alone—certainly not at 
any such ratio as that proposed by the 16 to 1 silver men. 


THE BIMETALLIO THEORY RUN INTO THE GROUND. 


Mr. Vance. I have here a free-coinage book, which states that 
when there is free coinage of both metals by any one country, like 
the United States, at any ratio, an unlimited demand is created for 
silver at the fixed price established by the ratio thus determined, 
and that this at once makes a price for silver for the whole world, 
This book says that is conceded. 

Mr. SurrH. As Josh Billings quaintly remarked, ‘‘It is better 
not to know so many things than it is to know so many things 
that ain’t so.” What you have read in that book is an absurd ex- 
aggeration of the bimetallic theory as expounded by its scientific 
defenders. They never claimed for the compensatory or altering 
principle of bimetallism any such potency as this. 

They simply claimed what is true, that where several leading 
commercial countries adopt substantially the same coinage ratio 
for gold and silver, and that ratio when fixed approximates the 
bullion ratio, then whenever one of the metals begins to rise the 
demand for the cheaper metal is increased and the demand for 
the more costly metal is diminished, and this alternating increase 
and decline in demand tends to maintain the two metals at an 
equilibrium so long as the condition of production does not mate- 
FIAT change, and the potency of this compensatory principle de- 
pends upon the commercial strength of the union of countries 
opening their mints at a common ratio, 

Mr. Vance. But if the United States stands ready to take all 
the silver that is brought to our mints at $1.29 bre ounce (which 
is the price required to make the coinage ratio 16 to 1) and pay for 
it in silver dollars coined from the silver bullion, why does that 
not make a price for the world's silver? 

Mr. SMITH. I remarked at the beginning of our discussion that 
the flat fallacy of money is at the bottom of this free silver, 16 
to 1, movement. And Mr. Vance now owns up You assume 
that when the Government, under free and unlimited coinage, 
stamps 50 cents’ worth of silver ** one dollar” and gives it the legal- 
tender power, then this fiat“ of law at once adds 50 cents to the 
value of the silver and makes it worth everywhere 100 cents, as 
good as a gold dollar, and to an unlimited extent. 

Mr. Jones. As I understand it, under free coinage the Govern- 
ment does not buy any silver; it simply takes the silver brought 
to the mints by private owners and coins it into silver dollars con- 
taining 412} grains of standard silver. Why, then, do yousay that 
the Government by this operation fixes the price of silver at $1.29 
per ounce, in the face of the fact that silver can be freely bought 
in the market for half that price? ~ 

Mr. Vance. Because the owner of the silver receives one silver 
dollar and twenty-nine hundredths of a silver dollar for each ounce 
of his silver. So long as any owner of silver can exchange his 
silver in this manner it seems to me as if the price was fixed at 
that figure for the whole world. 

Mr. SwrrH. Don't you see that what the owner receives for 
each ounce of his silver dollar is what one silver dollar and twenty- 
nine hundredths of another dollar will bringin the market? And 
that after a brief time, under free and unlimited coinage, the 
value of this dollar and a fraction will be simply the value of sọ 
much silver bullion? 

In other words, free and unlimited coinage of silver don’t cre- 
ate an unlimited“ demand, but simply the limited demand for 
that kind of coin in the country where minted. Neither does it 
uu a fixed price "—only the varying price of so much bul- 

ion. 

You have simply fooled yourself by your talk of an unlimited 
demand at a fixed price, and all because you have swallowed 
whole the fiat fallacy of the nature of money. 

Mr. Burns. As you remarked a little while ago, it seems to me 
that if Government can make a piece of silver worth anything it 
stamps on it, it would be far better not to waste 50 cents' worth 
of silver in making a dollar, when an almost valueless piece of 
paper can be made a dollar by having the Government stamp it 
such. It looks to me as if the old fiat greenbackism was much 
better than this modified form of silver ** fiatism." : 

Mr. SurrH. You are right. The only influence that free and 
unlimited coinage of silver can have on the value of the coin and 
the silver of which it is made is that exerted by the probable in- 
crease of demand for silver; but the increased demand arising 
from the opening of the mints of only one country would be too 
small to materially affect the price. .A unionof leading commer- 
cial nations on a fixed common ratio, having regard to the bullion 
ratio, would exert a potent influence not only in somewhat raising 
the price of silver bullion, but also especially in steadying the 
relative value of the two metals by the influence of the alternating 
or compensating influence of bimetallism of which I have spoken, 
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THE FRENCH EXPERIENCE. 


Mr. Vance. I read in Coin that for over seventy years, from 
1800 to 1873, France maintained silver and gold at a market ratio 
of 15) to1 by opening her mints to the free coinage of silver at 154 
to 1. If France alone did this, why can’t the United States, 
which isa more populous and important country than France, 
by independent action maintain free and unlimited coinage of 
both metals and keep them together as France did? 

Mr. SwrrH. There are twoanswers tothe assertion. First, that 
not only France but all Europe (England excepted) coined silver 
at approximately the ratio of 154 to 1 from 1800 to 1870; so that 
whatever influence was exerted on the piece of silver by govern- 
mental action was not exerted by France alone but by nearly all 
Europe. And secondly, that during theseseventy years there was 
no material change in the conditions and cost of silver produc- 
tion. The average annual production of silver was $37,000,000 
from 1800 to 1810, $22,000,000 from 1810 to 1820, $19,000,000 from 
1820 to 1830, twenty-four and three-fourths millions from 1830 to 
1840, $32,000,000 from 1840 to 1850, $37,000,000 from 1850 to 1860, 
and $50,000,000 from 1860 to 1870—a change so small as to make 
stability a necessity; while the increase of production of silver 
since 1870 has been by leaps—$81,000,000 in 1875, $120,000,000 in 
1880, $142,000,000 in 1888, $173,000,000 in 1890, and $196,000,000 in 
1892. 

Mr. Jones. How long were France and the other countries of 
the Latin Union (Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece) able 
to withstand this early increase of silver production and the clos- 
ing of the German mints in 1871? 

. SMITH. In 1874, when the production of silver had reached 
only eighty-one millions, all these countries acting together found 
they could not overcome even the slight deviation of 5 per cent 
from the ratio of 15j to 1, and were obliged to suspend the coinage 
of fulllegal-tender silver. And not a dollar has been coined for 
private owners of bullion since. 

The experience of France is a most complete demonstration of 
the ep ui of the United States alone opening its mints to 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1 without driving 
out gold and making us a silver monometallic country. 

In reply to an inquiry, M. Ribot, the French minister of finance, 
said a few months ago in the Chamber of Deputies that while 
France was anxious to secure bimetallism and was ready to join 
with other nations to bring it about, yet that neither France nor 
any other country alone could accomplish this result. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Burns. How about the experience of the United States? 

Mr. SurrH. As I have already said, the experience of the United 
States has shown the impotency of one country alone in materi- 
ally affecting the market ratio of gold and silver by adopting a 
coinage ratio even but slightly different from the bullion ratio. 
'The ratio of 15 to 1 adop by the United States in 1792 under- 
valued gold about 2 per cent, and the result was that between 
1792 and 1833 less than ten millions of gold were taken to our 
mints for coinage, while over forty millions of silver were coined. 
Of the forty millions of specie estimated by Secretary of the Treas- 
ei Gallatin to have been in this country in 1833, not even five 
millions were gold. 

In 1834 we changed the ratio to 16 to 1, so as to secure gold as 
wellassilver; but the new ratio undervalued silver about 2 per 
cent. The result was that even this small divergence from the 
actual bullion ratio brought less than thirty-five millions of silver 
to the mints between 1834 and 1854, while two hundred and fifty 
millions of gold (the cheaper metal) were coined. Indeed, the 
silver coined went to the melting pot so rapidly that in 1853 Con- 
gress was 8 to reduce the weight of subsidiary silver and 
make them token coins. 

And I have already said of the two hundred and ay millions 
of specie estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury to have been 
in this country in 1860 probably not over ten millions was full 
legal tender. 

After such an experience as this it is absurd for anyone to claim 
that this country alone can maintain bimetallism by free and un- 
limited coinage of silver at 16 to 1 when the market ratio of bul- 
lion is 30 to 1. 

Mr. Jones. I think it is clear that the only way we can have 
both silver and gold as our money under free and unlimited coin- 
age is by making the coinage ratio approximately the same as the 
ratio of the bullion value of the two metals. 

Mr. Surra. It ought to be apparent to everyone that the Gov- 
ernment can not make 16 ounces of silver equal in value to 1 
ounce of gold by fixing 16 to 1 as the ratio for free and unlimited 
coinage of silver and gold, unless e yr espe 16 ounces of sil- 
ver will exchange for 1 ounce of gold in the markets of the world. 
To establish such a ratio, when the market ratio is now about 30 
to 1, is practically to say that we intend to have nothing but sil- 
ver as our money and to make 50 cents' worth of silver the dollar 
&nd unit of value, for not one dollar of gold would be coined 


under such a law, and what gold we have coined would at once 
cease to be used as money. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF MEXICO. 


Mr. JowEs. What has been the experience of Mexico, which 
maintains the policy of the equal and unlimited coinage of silver 
and gold at a ratio of 103 to 1? 

Mr. Surra, Well, let us look at that coun near our own 
doors which has tried and is trying the policy whichis urged upon 
us ostensibly in the interest of bimetallism. 

Mexico has unlimited coinage of both gold and silver at the 
ratio of 16} to 1, valuing silver a little less than our 16-to-1 silver 
advocates propose, with a uniform charge of 4 per cent for coinin 
either metal. And after trying this policy ever since the marke 
value of silver declined, 3 refusing to join in any crime 
of 1873,” she has become what? Why, a silver monometallic 
nation on a silver basis, without any gold in her metallic money. 
That is what 163 to 1 silver coinage has done for Mexico, and what 
16 to 1 unlimited silver coinage would do for us, : 

Mr. Vance. But Mexico is a comparatively small country, 
and we can not judge what free coinage at 16 to 1 by this country 
of 70,000,000 pene will do 17 what has taken place there. 

Mr. Samira. Why not? The “fiat” of Mexico is as potent 
within its limits as the “ fiat ” of the United States is within ours. 
Besides, Mexican dollars have an advantage over the silver coins 
of any other country—they are current in China, which has a 
population five times as great as the United States. The experi- 
ment of Mexico is practically the experiment of more than 400,- 
000,000 people. 

Mr. Jones. A gentleman who recently visited Mexico told me 
that he carried with him to that country some American silver 
dollars, which, having been coined for the profit of our own 
Treasury, are maintained at par with gold by indirect redemp- 
tion by our Government; and that he frequently made a purchase 
of an article whose price was 50 cents and, on giving to the seller 
one of our dollars, received the article which he had purchased 
and a Mexican dollar besides. 

Mr. Surrg. Certainly; for every dollar of our money has a pur- 
chasing power of 100 cents in Mexico as well as in this country; 
but every dollar of Mexican money, although called a dollar, has 
a purchasing power of only 50 cents there or here. 

[r. VANCE. Prices there are higher than here; and that is a 
good thing. 

Mr. SxiTH. Yes; prices are higher, just as they would be here 
if we should cut our dollar into halves and call each half a dollar. 
But notwithstanding prices are higher, estimated in Mexican 
dollars, not one article thus elevated in price will exchange for 
EM of any other product than it would have done before. 

. JONES. How is it with imported articles? 

Mr. SurrH. Every imported article sells in Mexico for twice as 
many dollars as before, with an extra charge for brokerage because 
of the uncertainty of the value of their money. 

Mr. Jones. How does it affect articles exported by the Mexicans? 

Mr. SMITH. As all her exports are sent to countries on a gold 
basis, and to pay for them these countries buy silver exchange at 
a proni, with an added brokerage for the uncertainty of the value 
of silver, the Mexicans get less for what 5 export than they 
vente if they were on the same basis as the leading commercial 
nations, 

Mr. Burns. What has been its effect on labor? 

Mr. Surra. Wages have not risen as much in Mexico as prices 
have risen. In other words, a depreciated currency has cheated 
the laborer, as it always does. j 

But it is getting late, and we must postpone further conversa- 
tion on this interesting question to some other evening. Ican 
meet here again with you on next Monday evening if you desire 
Pis vance Mec parcis 86 

r. VANCE, Mr. SMITH, an . BURNS n er). 
all means, let us continue this talk. ( z si 

Mr. SuiTH. Let it be understood, then, that we will meet here 
next Monday evening and continue this conversation on silverand 
money. 

Second evening. 

It was five minutes earlier than the time set for the reassem- 
bling of the four neighbors who had met on a previous eve 
to talk over the silver and money question when Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Vance, and.Mr. Burns took their seats around the lit- 
tle table on which the lamp rested. 

Mr. VANOE, leaning back in his chair and holding up in one 
hand a worn ony. of the silver mine-owners’ pamphlet called 
Coin’s Financial School, opened the conversation: ter think- 
ing over the facts brought out at our previous meeting, I am not 
disposed to contend that silver has not fallen somewhat, but it 
seems to me that gold has risen much more than silver has fallen. 

Mr. SmirH. Even supposing this to be the fact, that would not 
change the situation. long as the market ratio between silver 
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and gold is 30 to 1 it is absurd to contend that the United States 


alone can set up a coi ratio of 16 to 1 and obtain bimetallism, 
no matter what caused the divergence. 

It is the fact of the market ratio with which we must deal, no 
matter whetherit is caused by gold rising or silver falling, or both. 
Even if it were established that the divergence of the two metals 
from the old ratio of 16 to 1 was caused entirely by the rise of gold 
this would not in any manner change the fact that the adoption of 
free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 would give us nothing but silver 
in our coinage. 

Mr. Vance. But has not gold appreciated since 1873? 

Mr. SwrrH. The opinion of experts like Professor Fawcett is 
that goid declined (many think 10 or 15 per cent) between 1850 
and 1865, in consequence of the increased production, notwith- 
standing most of the increased production was offset by increased 
demand; and that it appreciated between 1870 and 1891 just about 
as much as it declined between 1850 and 1865. The Director of 
the Mint, as well as Professor Fawcett, thinks that the largely in- 
creased production of gold since 1891—already larger than in the 
palmiest Californian and Australian days—has stopped the appre- 
ciation, and that the probabilities are strong that in the near 
future another decline of gold will set in. 

But it must be remembered that by common consent gold varies 
less in value than any other substance—but a fraction of a cent in 
any one year—and that for this reason the commercial world makes 
it the international standard of value. 

When gold was declining, between 1850 and 1860, even the“ fiat" 
money men looked yay kindly on gold, and were entirely content 
to have it the practical standard of value. 

If it were true that gold has risen and silver remained station- 
ary—which it is not—this fact would furnish an excuse for re- 
ducing the weight of the gold dollar, but not the slightest ground 
for iEn to have free coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1. The ratio 
woul be 30 to 1 if the gold dollar should be reduced one-half 
and the silver dollar be left as it was. 

8 Burns. That is evident, and yet at first view many overlook 
is fact. 

Mr. Sars. I ask you to notice particularly the large increase of 
the world’s production of gad since 1890, as shown by the figures 
Den, the other evening from the report of the Director of the 

int: 


1898... 157,000, 000 


Mr. Vance. But with the world's production of gold this year 
estimated at $203,000,000, is not a large proportion of it used in 
the arts, so as to leave almost none for coinage? 

Mr. 8urrH. The Director of the Mint estimates the world's an- 
nual consumption of gold in the arts at $60,000,000, and Mr. 
Soetbeer at $90,000,000, and taking the highest estimate the gold 
remaining for new coinage in 1895 would be $133,000,000 and in 
1896 about $160,000,000. aring in mind that the precious metals 
used in coinage are not consumed from year to year, but added 
to the accumulated stock, this annual increase of $150,000,000 in 
the world's stock sie money is noteworthy, especially in view 
of the fact, as sta by Professor Fawcett, that Great Britain 
requires only $15,000,000 of new gold for monetary purposes each 


ear. 
7 Mr. b dias Coin assumes that gold has appreciated 50 per cent 
ce 1873. 

Mr.SwrTH. “Assumes” is good. There is not the slightest 
evidence of anything of the kind. 

Mr. VaNCE. Coin, if I understand him, claims that prices have 
declined 50 percent since 1873, and as gold is the measurer of prices, 
that this proves that gold has risen 50 per cent. 

Mr. Surra. I shall take occasion before we are through to show 
you that between 1873 and 1892—and of course the great fall of 
prices the past years is due to exceptional causes entirely outside 
of gold or silver—the average decline of prices, as shown by 
Labor Commissioner Wright’s investigations under the direction 
of the Senate Committee on Finance in 1891-92, was only 292 
points. And between 1879 Conen we resumed specie 1 
and 1892 only 44 points. Of course the prices of 1878 were in- 
flated by a depreciated currency and the effects of the war, from 
which we did not fully recover till 1878, and are not a fair basis 
for comparison. 

Coin makes his argument entirely on cotton and wheat, which 
declined more than other products, for reasons of which I will 
hereafter 

Everybody knows that all products into whose production 
machinery or other labor-saving devices enter are constantly and 
naturally declining under the stress of competition, and it is 
simple nonsense to contend that a fall of pues of such articles 
Bhows that gold, which measures prices, appreciated to the 
extent of the decline of prices. 


By taking all articles together—all machine-made articles nat- 
y decline—a fall in prices of only 44 points between 1879 and 
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1892 shows that there could have been very little of the decline 
due to an appreciation of gold. 
THE STANDARD OF VALUE. 

Mr. Jones. Much is said now about a double standard. It seems 
to me from what you have said that there can be practically but 
one standard in any country at the same time. 

Mr. Situ. Strictly s ing, that is true. The term double 
standard, which seems to me to be an unfortunate term, is used 
by financial writers as a synonym of bimetallism and simpl 
means that the dollar unit is measured in two money metals uL 
justed to each other at such a ratio as to be uem in value, 
thus making two equal units but one and the same, therefore 
really one standard so long as the equality continues. And, of 
course, their idea is that the equality shall be maintained in fact. 
Solong as the equality of value of the two metals is preserved 
and both gold and silver circulate concurrently the standard is 
gold or its equivalent, but both metals are used as money. 

But our 16-to-1 silver advocates mean by double standard” 
that silver shall be coined at such a ratio to gold that only silver 
will be minted. This is a‘‘doublestandard” on paper, but in fact 
a single silver standard and a single metal (silver) used as money. 

It is for this reason that if we should to-day authorize the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1 the silver dollar would 
at once become the practical unit, and thus our unit or standard 
of value would be suddenly changed from the gold 100-cent dol- 
lar to the silver 50-cent dollar, and nothing but silver would be 
used as money. Ithink those who advocate this change hardl 
realize the shock such a sudden change would give to business an 
what a panic it would create. A railroad collision would be a 
petma compared with it. When we changed from a gold to a 
5 paper standard in 1861-1866 it came about so grad- 

ly that the change was slowly discounted. 

Mr. VANCE. Inasmuch as a silver dollar of 412} grains of stand- 
ard silver was the legal unit prior to 1873, why not return to it? 

Mr. Surra. As I have said already, the silver dollar was no 
more a legal unit between 1792 and 1861 than the gold dollar, and 
not the practical standard at all after 1884. The ical stand- 
ard was the gold dollar from 1834 to 1861, and from 1861 to 1879 
the depreciated greenback dollar. 

'The objection to now making 4123 grains of standard silver as 
a legal unit is that silver is not what it was in 1792, nor even from 
1834 to 1861. It has, first, greatly depreciated in consequence of a 
reduction of cost of production; second, the changed conditions 
of production have made it much more variable in value and 
therefore less suitable as a standard than it was a hundred years 
ago; third, all the leading commercial nations, which a hundred 
years ago made silver their standard, now make grains of gold 
their unit or standard of value, so that in fact international prices 
are everywhere fixed in gold and not in silver. 

Mr. Vance. When gold is made the standard we make our dol- 
lar cost twice as much as we do when silver is made the standard, 

Mr. Surra. Not if we coin both metals at their bullion ratio. 
Of course if we coin silver at its bullion value and gold at twice 
its bullion value, we should make one dollar twice as valuable as 
the other. The question as to what any country will make its 
standard is entirely distinct from the other question as to how 
many grains it will put in its unit. We can depreciate our dollar 
unit just as well by making 13.8 grains of stan gold the unit 
as by making 4124 of standard silver the unit. 

If we intend to depreciate the dollar one-half, and at the same 
time keep both metals in our coinage with free and unlimited 
coinage, it would be a great deal better to diminish the weight of 
our gold one-half than to diminish it one-half by establishing free 
coinage of silver at 16 to 1. In the former case we should have 
50-cent dollars of both silver and gold, and in the latter case we 
should have 50-cent dollars only of silver and no gold. 

Mr. Jones. That is a good idea. If we are going into the busi- 
ness of depreciating our dollar so as to pay our debts easier—for 
Isuppose that is the real animus of the 16-to-1 free-silver move- 
ment outside of the silver-mine interest—it is better to do it 
squarely, by reducing the weight of the gold dollar one-half, and 
then coining the 4121-grain silver dollar alongside of it, as in that 
case we should have both gold and silver dollars of equal value 
and real bimetallism. "That would be free coinage at a ratio of 
M to 1, whereas free coinage at 16 to 1 would give us nothing but 
silver. 

Mr. SwrrH. That is it. Nobody would be deceived by that, 
although I presume when 8 the men who want to depre- 
ciate the dollar like the deceptive method better. 

Mr. Burns. Whatcould possibly be gained by bimetallism with 
silver for the unit of value over gold for the unit if it is pro- 
posed to coin at sucha ratio as give us both metals as money? 

Mr. SurrH. Obviously nothing. ere would be a loss, how- 
ever, in adopting a different metal as the standard of value from 
that adopted by the controlling element of the commercial world; 
and, worse than that, we should have so variable a standard of 
value as to subject us to constant friction and brokerage to com- 
pensate for the uncertainty of the future value of silver. 
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Indeed, there is another view of it which y 
advocates of a cheap dollar. This is that silver has fallen in value, 
and is undoubtedly too low to-day to encourage its production; 
and if we should now adopt a silver standard we should soon find 
our dollar increasing in value. Would it not be funny to see the 
advocates of a silver basis to-day contending, if silver should rise, 
that debts contracted under a silver basis were being increased by 
the rise of silver and advocating the making of copper the unit of 
value to protect debtors? 

INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 

Mr. Jones. It seems to me that nothing is clearer, from the ex- 
amples you have given, than that the influence on the price of 
silver of unlimi coinage of both metals by any one country 
alone is very small, but that when the leading commercial nations 
unite on a coinage ratio, under free coinage, they together exert a 
very strong influence, not only in maintaining the relative price 
of the two metals but also in steadying their value. 

Mr.SwrrH. You are right. The influence exerted is that of de- 
mand for monetary uses. The demand of one country exerts a 
slight influence, but the demand of the leading commercial na- 
tions acting in unison at a fixed ratio is a potent force, although 
of course even the united demand of the leading commercial na- 
tions must have regard to the probable production of each metal 
at the coinage ratio. 

The small influence of the United States alone in UN 
the price of silver is shown by our experience under the Blan 
silver-purchasing act of 1878 and the amen act of 1890. 
Under the former act we purchased about $27,000,000 worth of 
silver annually for fifteen years to use as money, and silver con- 
tinued falling every year. Under the act of 1890 we purchased 
for three years 54,000,000 ounces of silver annually, over a third of 
the world's product, and substantially the whole of the American 
product; and yet, after a brief speculative spurt, the price of silver 
wenton declining, simply because the new demand we had created, 
promising an increase of price that offered a big profit, stimulated 


production. : 
Now, with free and unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1 the 
in three years as we 


ht to impress the 


United States could not coin so much silver in 
purchased from 1890 to 1893. How absurd, therefore, it is for any- 
one to contend that free coinage bythis country alone would raise 
silver from 68 cents to $1.29 per ounce. 

On the other hand, the influence exerted by pr all Europe, 
ns well as the countries of this continent, coining silver and gold 
at substantially the same ratio prior to 1870, was well shown dur- 
ing the great increase of gold production between 1850 and 1860. 
'To be sure, during that period the increase of gold was offset by a 
general tendency throughout the world to use more gold and less 
silver as money—a tendency arising from the greater convenience 
of the less bulky money as transactions increased in magnitude, 
&nd which of course is beyond the reach of law. 

Mr. Burns. I think you have made it clear that international 
bimetallism is the only practical bimetallism, and that weshould 
steadily seek to bring that about. 

Mr. J ONES. Andso long as we give Europe hope that we propose 
Ld sustain silver alone, Europe will look on and let us bear the 

urden. 

Mr. Surra. That is so. Nothing is exerting so great an influ- 
ence to prevent the successful reestablishment of bimetallism as 
the 16-to-1 free-silver agitation in this country, which encourages 
Europe to think that we will continue to assume the burden alone. 

Mr. Vance. But if no leading commercial nations of Europe 
will ot with us in international bimetallism, isn't it our duty 
to try it alone? 

Mr. SxiTH. I have clearly shown that neither the United States 
nor any other nation can secure bimetallism alone, certainly not 
atany such ratio as is proposed, and the silyer-mine owners won't 
permit a ratio equivalent to the bullion ratio. For us to attempt 
it alone at a ratio of 16 to 1 is simply to drive out gold and have 
nothing but silver. There would be no serious o tion to coin- 
ing silver at its bullion value—certainly none beyond the fact 
that its bullion value would be unstable if European nations did 
not unite with us. 

Mr. Vance. But we didn't drive out gold after 1878 when we 
Pen again to coin silver. On the contrary, our go!d increased. 

. SMITH., I have already explained that the silver dollars we 
have coined since 1878 have been coined by the Government for 
its own profit, and maintained at par with gold by limitation and 
indirect redemption. Of coursesuch money is equivalent to gold. 
But silver coined under free and unlimited coinage for private 
owners of bullion is a very different thing, and depends entirely 
on the value of the bullion. 

Ihave little doubt that if we hold where we are, sooner or later 
enough European nations will unite with us to make bimetallism 
& Success, 

All authorities in bimetallism, both in this country and Europe 
S ets of some politicians in this country), hold that bimetal- 

is possible only by a cooperation of leading commercial 
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nations. President Andrews, Professor Walker, and the late 
Dana Horton are pronounced in their opposition to the 16-to-1 
silver movement, e gd it as sure io ting: not bimetallism, 
but silver monometalli 

THE ATTITUDE OF THIS COUNTRY AND FRANCE. 


Mr. Vance. Then it seems to me that the alternative this pre- 
sents is the gold monometallism which we now have, unless we 
can de other countries to unite with usin restoring bimetal- 
lism. As between our gold monometallism and silver mono- 
metallism I prefer silver monometallism. 

Mr. SwiTH. You are entirely mistaken in assuming that we now 
have gold monometallism. Great Britain is a gold monometallic 
country, because it coins no full legal-tender silver, using only a 
small quantity of silver for subsidiary coins. 

But the United States and France—for both are the 
same policy toward silver—are limited bimetallic countries which 
use alarge volume of full legal-tender silver, and are steadily 
seeking by international action to bring commercial countries into 
an international ent on a coinage ratio under free coinage 
that will insure full bimetallism. 

'The United States, as I have already stated, uses over six hun- 
dred millions of silver as money—as much silver as gold—of which 
five hundred and forty-nine millions is full 1 tender. And 
France uses a little more than half as much full legal-tender silver 
as she does gold. 

We hear much said about what is styled the “unfriendly atti- 
tude" of the United States toward silver, and 1e as a matter of 
fact this country has gone to the very verge of safety, if not be- 
yond, in its efforts to maintain silver as a money metal and meet 
the wishes of silver-mine owners. After what we have done it is 
rank injustice to stigmatize any considerable body of our people 
as “silver haters” or ‘‘ goldbugs.” 

Mr. Jones. That is situation demands that we shall hold on 
to the limited bimetallism we now have, which gives us five hun- 
dred and forty-nine millions of full legal-tender silver, until we 
can persuade leading comunercial nations to unite with us on an 
international coinage ratio that can be maintained. And this 
is just what France is doing. 

ABOUT “BASIC” MONEY. 

Mr. Vance. But notwithstanding we as well as France use this 
large volume of full legal-tender silver, yet, as Coin says, none of 
this silver is final-redemption money; therefore really as to basic 
money we have nothing but gold. 

Mr. SxrrH. You mean by basic“ or final-redemption money 
property money, which has in itself the full value that it purports 


That kind of money must necessarily be gold or silver coined at 
its actual bullion value—money "ord just as much before the 
iece of metal is coined as after; and the only reason we do not 
ve silver money of that kind is that you and the 16-to-1 silver 
e who agree with you will not allow it to be coined atits bullion 
ue. 

In other words, you insist that it shall be coined at a ratio which 
prevents it from being“ basic” or final redemption-money, and not 
at its bullion ratio, and then turn around and find fault because 
our silver is not final-redemption money, i. e., money of full value 
intrinsically. 

Mr. Vance, But we insist that silver would be final-redemption 
money if it should have free coinage at 16 to 1. 

Mr. Surg. Yes, final-redemption money for whatever the silver 
in each dollar is worth, but no more, just as silver bullion is now 
practically final-redemption money for what it will sell for. Your 
16-to-1 plan rent pog" that our only basic“ money shall be 
silver, as gold would be driven out. 

No one would welcome any plan that would assure both silver 
and gold as final-redemption money more heartily than myself. 
What I object to is the 16-to-1 plan, that would leave us nothing 
but depreciated silver as **basic" money. . 

The claim of the 16-to-1 free-silver men that they are ** bimetal- 
lists” is without any foundation. They are silver monometallists 
and friends of a silver basis. 

Mr. Burns. I am fully convinced that is the fact, 

VOLUME OF CURRENCY. 
Mr. Vance. The remonetization of silver would have a most 


beneficial effect on prices by i ing the volume of our final- 
in says, this volume largely deter- 


redemption money, for, as 
mines prices. 

Mr. Sura. So far as the volume of money in any country affects 
prices it makes no difference what the character of the money is 
so long as it is equal in value to gold. Our present volume of sil- 
ver and peur and even substitutes for money, like checks and 
bills of exchange, have the same effect on prices as gold money 
has. Indeed, it is on.y money used that affects prices. Money 
unused don't affect prices. 

Mr. Vance. I think the source of our trouble is want of suffi- 
cient money to transact business, 


Mr. Situ. Even if this were so, your 16-to-1 scheme, which 
would drive out gold, wouldn't give us more money, but much 
less. Indeed, by injuriously affecting its quality, it would seri- 
ously affect our business. 

But as a matter of fact we never had so much outstanding 
money as we have had the past few years (sixteen hundred mil- 
lions), about twice as much per capita as we had before the war. 

The trouble is that on account of distrust, which causes depres- 
sion of business, only a part of our money is used. A large part 
isunused. Wefind money apparently scarce because it is inactive, 
while in fact the outstanding volume never was so large. You 
confound inactivity, caused by want of confidence, with scarcity; 
and your remedy is to so manipulate the currency as to increase 
the distrust. You might add hundreds of millions to the currency 
and make matters worse by increasing the di t. 

You must remember that however much money is authorized 
nobody can get it without paying for it. Even with free coinage 
of silver at 16 to 1 only the owners of silver bullion can take advan- 
tage of it. And they won't give away their dollars, you may rest 
assured. 

BIMETALLISM WITHOUT GOLD. 

Mr. Vance. Let me read from Coin's Financial School: 

In this controversy one point should never be lost sight of, and this is that 
higber prices—bimetallic prices—will come with the remonetization of silver 
Maroni free coinage at 16 to 1 by this country alone), even though gold goes 

a premium. 

Mr. SurrH. Have you stopped to think of the supreme nonsense 
of the bombastic paragraph you have read from your silver leader? 
“Though gold goes to a premium” (which would of course take 
gold out of circulation), he proposes through free coinage of silver 
at 16 to 1 to have bimetallism. Don’t you realize the absurdity of 
bimetallism without gold? 

SILVER AND PRICES OF EXPORTS. 
Mr. Vance. But we claim that giving free coinage to silver at 
16 to 1 will enable us to keep our gold. me read from Coin: 

The way to keep our gold is to remonetizesilver. Remonetization will give 
us higher prices for our exports and will make a balance of trade in our favor 
large enough to bring us both English gold and silver. 

Mr. SurrH. Is it possible you swallow as gospel truth the state- 
ment that free and unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1—which 
is what this writer means by remonetization of silver—willincrease 
the prices of our products in England? 

Mr. VANCE. y not, if it would increase the prices here? 

Mr. JoNES. You seem to think that an increase of prices here 
caused by cutting our dollar s that is what 16-to-1 free coinage 
would do) is a real increase of the exchangeable value of our ex- 
ported products. As Mr. Smith has said, we do not have any 
more cloth when we measure it with an 18-inch" yardstick than 
when we measure it with a 36-inch gordu, notwithstanding we 
continue to call the half-yards yar 

Mr. Burns. I know from experience during the times we had 
a depreciated greenback dollar that prices raised by diminishing 
the value of the dollar simply delude us and benefit no one except 

lators. As I have already said, a depreciated currency 
ease injures the laborer. 

Mr. SmirH. What you have said is all true, but I want to call 
Mr. Vance's attention to the fact that when we sell our exports 
jn English markets the prices are estimated on a gold basis and 
not on a silver basis. If we should make one dollar 50 cents, and 
thereby s ew to double prices here, that would have no effect on 
prices in England or other countries in Europe, Where prices are 
estimated in gold; on the contrarx, it would diminish the return 
of the former by imposing a brokerage charge because of the 
fluctuations of silver. 

A SILVER BASIS. 

Mr. Vance. Lhave here a pamphlet on A Silver Basis, published 
by the American Bimetallic Association, written by Mr. Hillyer, 
in which it is said that bimetallism, as we understand it— 

Is not the constant contemporaneous circulation of both gold and silver, 
but that when the silver dollar becomes cheaper than the gold dollar the em- 


ployment of gold should cease and the entire money service be performed by 
silver alone. 


Mr. Jones. Then the bimetallism which you 16-to-1 free-coin- 
age men expect is that the employment of gold should cease and 
the entire money service be performed by silver alone," if under 
free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 silver should be cheaper than gold? 

Mr. Vance. That is what I understand. 

Mr. SurrH. I wish all the 16-to-1 silver men were as frank as you 
are, We could then squarely meet the question of a silver basis" 
which the American Bim etallic Association pamphlet advocates. 
Isn't it an imposition to call a scheme ** bimetallism" which con- 
templates the use of silver alone as money? Don’t you think that 
the American Bimetallic Association, which indorses this pam- 
phlet by sending it out and placing its imprint upon it, had better 
change its name to American Monometallie Association, so that 
its name may a with its perpe 

Mr. Burns. I think that would be the honest thing to do. 

Mr. Vance. I am gratified to say that I am in favor of silver 
monometallism and a silver basis; and I think this pamphlet has 


clearly shown that it would be better for us to have silver and let 
our gold slide than to go along as we are. 
OUR FOREIGN TRADE AND A SILVER BASIS, 

Let me read from this pamphlet the advantages which would 
come to our foreign trade on the whole. While admitting that 
the adoption of a silver basis might increase the fluctuations of 
the rate of exchange" in our e with the gold-standard nations 
of the world, and of course hamper and injure this part of our 
foreign trade, yet he says their population is only 300,000,000; 
and what we would lose in our trade with them would be offse 
by closer trade relations that would come with the silver-basis 
countries, whose 8 is 900,000,000.” 

Mr. SurrH. Yes, I have heard that plea privately made before; 
and I am glad the American Bimetallic Association is getting 
up its ‘courage to avow that a silver basis" is what they expect 
and to squarely defend it. 

Now let me examine the claim that our foreign trade with silver- 
hans nations is more important than that with gold-standard 
nations. 

In the first place, this pamphlet includes Russia, Argentina, 
Brazil, and the Spanish, French, er re and Danish West Indies 
among the silver-basis countries. e first three are on a depre- 
ciated paper basis and the remainder on a gold basis; so that 
150,000,000 of population must be deducted from the 900,000,000 
assigned to the silver-basis side, leaving 750,000,000 to 850,000,000 
on the other side. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the 350,000,000 people that are on & 
gold basis consume of imported products far more than the 
750,000,000 on a silver basis. The fact that they are on a silver 
basis—which, the writer admits, subjects a people to greater 
fluctuations in exchange,” that is, greater friction and nse— 
shows that they are not so far advanced, and have a lower stand- 
= of Tving ana consume - S 

r. JONES, Can you give us the aggregate value of our exports 
to gold-basis and to silver-basis countries? 

Mr. Suits. Ican. I find by the report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics that in 1893, of over one thousand six hundred millions of 
foreign trade, nearly one thousand three hundred millions, or 
nearly 90 per cent, was done with countries on a gold basis, of 
which seven hundred and sixty-five millions was exports and five 
hundred and thirty millions imports, and only one hundred and 
seventy millions with countries on a silver basis, of which only 
NO millions was exports and one hundred and seventeen 

iliions imports, together with one hundred and fourteen millions 
of foreign trade with countries on a depreciated paper basis. 

Mr. Burns. So it seems the 16-to-1 scheme proposes to hamper 
our foreign trade with gold-basis nations, whose trade with us 
is one thousand three hundred millions annually, in order to get 
the trade of silver-basis nations, who deal with us to the extent of 
only $170,000,000. Is that the feast to which we are invited by the 
friends of a silver basis? 

Mr. SwiTH. That is it. Why, our trade with Great Britain 
alone, which Coin pe es to exchange for that of China, in 1893 
was $614,000,000, of which $421,000,000 was mainly agricultural 
exports from this country—eight times as much as all the silver- 
basis countries of the world took. 

HOW TO DOUBLE THE VALUE OF PROPERTY. 

Mr. VANcE, But let me read again from Coin: 

With silver remonetized and gold at a premium, not one-tenth the hard- 
ships could result that now affiict us. Why? First, it would double the value 
of all property; second, only 4 per cent of the business of the people of this 
nation is carried on with foreign countries. Is it not better to legislate in 
the interest of 96 per cent of our business than the re; 4 per cent? 

Mr. Jones. How would the free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 
double the value of all property“? 

Mr. Vance. By doubling prices. 

Mr. Jones. No man’s property would have any higher value 
after you made 50 cents a dollar than before. Its price estimated 
in the new dollar unit would be doubled, but it would not exchange 
for any more of the things he wanted to buy than before. 

Any man may sit down and call 50 cents a dollar, and multipl 
the price of property now worth $1,000 by 2 and call himself vh 
$2,000, and when he has gone through with this imaginative feat 
he will just as truly ‘‘double the value of his pro ” by this 
proces as he would by having the Government depreciate the 

ollar to 50 cents by free coinage of silver at 16 to 1. 

Mr. SwiTH. Yes; this is the flat idea of money and wealth 
agan If depreciating the dollar one-half will double the value 
of all property, why be so modest when by calling a 25-cent pieco 
a dollar we can quadruple the value of all property”? 

Mr. Burns. By using paper fiat money we could increase 
“the value of property " a hundredfold. 

Mr. Surrn. This fellow Coin, whoever he may be, does not 
seem to know the difference between value and price. Doubling 
prices by depreciating the measure does not change value a par- 
ticle. Cutting the yardstick in the middle and measuring with 
the 18-inch rule does not give you any more cloth. Value is the 
exchangeable relation of one product toall other products. Price 
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is mp relation of a product to the standard by which we measure 
values. 

Mr. JoxEs. But I know from observation that when there is a 
depression in business it is the easiest thing in the world to make 
thousands believe any absurd theory relative to the influence of 
the currency on the situation. 

Mr. SurrH. If an inquirer will only exercise a little common 
sense in the matter, he will set aside the prices from 1893 to 1896 
as exceptional for very obvious reasons; and then by compar- 
ing the prices of 1840 to 1860 or of 1879 to 1890 with those of 1891 
he finds no difficulty in accounting for the 25 per cent average de- 
cline of manufactured products by the increased use of labor-sav- 
ing machinery and the reduction of profit by competition, and for 
the increase of prices of all agricultural products on the farm or 
atthe market near the farm deus od and cotton) by the fact 
that they are produced mainly by d labor, and by the incregse 
of wages. 

THE FALL OF PRICES. 
Mr. Vance (with his finger on the page of Coin, professing to 
ive the average prices of wheat and cotton in New York from 
1575 to 1895) asked if it was not well-nigh certain that such a fall 
of prices must have been caused by an appreciation of our gold 
unit, in which prices are measured. 
Mr. Smura. y do you take 1873 as the point of comparison of 


rices 

Mr. Vance. Because that was the year silver was demonetized 
in this country, and this was the beginning of the fall of prices. 

Mr. SuiTH. As a matter of fact, according to the tables of La- 
bor Commissioner Wright, who made a careful investigation 
under the direction of the Senate Committee on Finance, prices 
began to rise soon after the inauguration of the war of the re- 
bellion in 1861, and rose 36} points up to 1866, and then began to 
decline, falling 144 points in the seven years up to 1873, before 
what you call ** the crime of 1873" was perpetrated, and when the 
law authorized free coinage of silver, and also fell 18} points in the 
nine years between 1873 and 1882, when silver was demonetized. 

If the ‘‘crime of 1873” caused a decline of 13} points in prices 
in the nine years after 1873, pray what caused the decline of 144 
points in the seven years before 1873? 

Mr. Jones. Does not the fact that prices rapidly rose during our 
civil war 86} points and then after 1866 as rapidly declined 14} 
points to 1873, when the law allowed free coinage of silver, and 40 
points to 1879, when the law did not allow free coinage of silver, 
clearly show that silver was not the cause of either the rise or the 
fall? It would be as logical to say that free coinage of silver 
caused the fall of prices between 1866 and 1873 as that repeal of 
free coinage ca the fall after 1893. 

Mr. Surra, Certainly. A mere statement of these facts shows 
that the very natural cause of the rise of prices between 1861 and 
1866 was the war, which took 2,000,000 men from the ranks of pro- 
ducers and made them destructive consumers, together with the 
depreciation of the currency consumers; and that the equally 
natural cause of the fall (asidefrom the ordinary causes of decline 
of prices of machine-made goods) was the return of the disbanded 
army to productive pursuits and the gradual recuperations and 
restoration of industries and of the currency to their normal 
condition between 1866 and 1879. 

Mr. Burns. Evidently the rise of prices during the war and the 
gradual fall up to 1879 should be entirely set aside in any discus- 
sion of the course of prices. A big rise on account of the war was 
inevitably gradually offset by a corresponding fall during the 
period of readjustment and recuperation up to about 1879, when 
we got back to specie pee ; 
MET ONES. How much lower were average prices in 1879 than 

18 

Mr. Suir. Only 3} per cent. 

Here is Commissioner Wright's table of average prices of 246 
articles and also of wages from 1840 to 1891, the prices of 1860 
being represented by the index number 100 as the basis of com- 
parison, and the index number for each year indicating the rise 
or fall from that basis. Ihave added the London price of silver 
per ounce for each of the years named: 


87.7 $1.37 
86.6 1.281 
89.3 1.30 
92.5 1.31 
90.4 1.314 
99.2 1,34} 

100 1.35} 

108.8 1.34 
1 E2 
139.9 1.13 

149.9 1.131 

ier) Ee 

180.7 - 985 


Mr. Burns. What was the average decline of prices between 
1879 and 1891? 

Mr. SwrrH. Only 44 points. That makes the fall of prices be- 
tween 1860 and 1891 average only 7$ per cent. The average fall 
of prices of manufactured articles was about 25 per cent—some 
articles, like steel rails and wire nails and kerosene oil, falling 80 
per cent, and others only 10 or 15 per cent. But agricultural prod- 


ucts on the whole advanced in price 2 per cent between 1860 and 
1891. The only two agricultural products that fell in price were 
cotton and wheat. Other agricultural products rose from 8 to 15 
per cent. 

Mr. Burns. Why do the 16-to-1 silver men always take onl 
wheat and cotton when they are talking to farmers about the fall 
in prices? 

Mr. Surra. For the obvious reason that if they took any other 
farm products they would have no stock in trade. 

Mr. Jones. When they refer to wheat don't they usually take 
New York prices, so as to be able to make the decline on account 
of reduction of cost of transportation, said to be at least 25 cents 
since 1868, appear to be the farmer's loss? 

Mr. SurrH. Certainly; that is one of the tricks of these agita- 
tors. And they also take cotton because, in consequence of the 
utilization within a recent peniad of the former waste product of 
outon seed, the real cost of production of cotton has been much 


reduced. 

But I notice that it is getting late, and we must close for to-night. 
I have discussed somewhat the question of prices in connection 
with silver, and as these and payment of debts are the great stock 
in trade of the 16-to-1 free-silver advocates, I desire to further con- 
sider them another evening, if you are willing to come hereagain 
next Wednesday evening. 

Messrs. JONES, BURNS, and VANCE (speaking together). By all 
means we will be here. i 


Third evening. 

Just as the minute hand indicated the hour set for the third and 
last of the series of talks of the four neighbors on the silver and 
money question, and the last rays of the setting sun gilded the 
church spire across the street, Mr. Smith, Mr. Jones, Mr. Vance, 
and Mr. Burns walked up the lane by the little red schoolhouse, 
in front of which waved the Stars and Stripes, entered the door 
of the old farm mansion, and took their seats around the old table. 
As promised at the last meeting, Mr. Smith said he desired to add 
a few words to what he had said at the last meeting on the ques- 
tion of prices, 

PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS ON THE FARM. 

Mr. Jones. Have you the average prices in this country of lead- 
ing agricultural products on the farm or in the market nearest 
the farm in recent years? 

Mr. Suirg. The report of the Statistician of the Agricultural 
Department for 1894 gives them for wheat, corn, and oats from 
1880. They are as follows: 


W 


The average iue of wheat on the farms of the country between 
1879 and 1889, it will be seen was 84.5 cents, and between 1889 and 
1891, inclusive, 81.5 cents; but between 1892 and 1894 it was only 58 
cents. There was very little change in the average price on the 
farm until 1892, 1893, and 1894—since the exceptional ession of 
business and reduction of eer nite One-fourth less wheat 

r inhabitant was consumed in 1894 than was consumed in 1892. 

is shows what has had a potent infiuence in depressing wheat 
and other farm products in the past three years. The average 
farm price of corn, which is the most important farm crop in this 
country, between 1879 and 1889 was 39.3 cents, and it was 42.4 
cents between 1889 and 1894; the average price of oats, first period, 
31 cents; second period, 83 cents. And the value of our oat crop 
in 1894 was about the same as that of our wheat crop. 

I have also the export prices at New York of bacon, lard, pork, 
beef, butter, and egg from the report of the Bureau of Statistics, 
which shows that f these articles were higher on the average 
in the seven years from 1885 to 1892 than in the seven previous 


years. 

Mr. Jones. You have given the average price of wheat on the 
farms, which of course includes the price on the farms of the 
East. Now, have you the average price of wheat in different 
years in Chicago, which fe us a better idea of the movement 
of the price of wheat at the West? The price in the New York 
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market, given in Coin,“ is obviously misl , because in that 
fall of prices is included the decline of cost of tr tion of 
wheat from Chicago to the seaboard, which has been 25 cents since 
1868. This obviously is not the loss of the farmer or sahog else, 
for wheat could have fallen 25 cents since 1870 and still the West- 
ern farmer would get the same. 


Mr. Suir. I am glad you called my attention to this. Here is 
the average price of wheat in Chicago for the years named: 


$0.00 to $1.13 .9c o tog.26 | $1.90 
1861 .- 55 to 1.25 .8f SU to 1.14 ‘90 
1962 -- "65 to .923| 80 ‘81 to 1.33 1.05 
1963 -- 80 to 1.114 80 80 to 1.32 1.08 
1864 -- 1.07 to 2298 | 1.50 195 to 1.43 1.16 
1865 _. “85 to 1.55 | 1.20 91 to 1.40 LH 
1866 -- TU to £08 | 1.30 190 to 1.13 1.00 
1867 -- 1.86 to 2.85 | 2.00 169 to 80 E 
1863 -- Lot to-2.00 | 1.60 Tto 91; .80 
1869 -- 201 to 1.46 | 1.10 168; to .84 Eri 
1870 -- 73} to 1.81 | LO 566} to 041 180 
1871 — 604 to 1.82 | 1.10 1 to 2.00 1.10 
18 1.01 to 101 L3 75 to 1.08 790 
1873 — 189 to 146 | 1.12 191 to 1.08 60 
18:4 — 81 to L238 | 1.00 185 to 1.16 1:00 
1875 .- 188 to 1.30 | 1.05 169 to .92 80 
1876 .. "83 to 1.28 1.02 54) to 88 72 


You will observe that the prices of wheat in 1860, 1861, 1862, 
and 1863 were substantially the same as the prices from 1884 to 
1891. Of course the prices from 1864 to 1872 are the inflated ques 
due to the effects of war, from which we did not recover fully till 
1879. The prices of wheat and cotton since 1892 have been abnor- 
mally depressed by the impairment of the consuming power of 
the people by causes that did not exist between 1879 and 1892. 
Wheat was higher in 1877, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1888, and 
1891, after the so-called crime of 1873, than it was in any year 
from 1860 to 1863 or any year prior to 1848. 

It is noticeable also that the price of wheat is subject to 
fluctuations, dependent on the supposed shortage 
ply in the whole world. 

Mr. Jones. Then, outside of wheat and cotton, which seem to 
have been exceptions to the rule for the reasons you have stated, 
farm products in recent years, up to 1892 at least, show no decline 
on the farm, the apparent decline in great markets removed from 
the farm being mainly due to reduction of cost of transportation, 
which is a gain to the consumer and not a loss to the producer. 

Mr. Smita. That is the fact. Of course, if prices have been 
diminished by the material appreciation of gold, all prices would 
have been ormly affected. 

COTTON AND WHEAT. 


Mr. Jones. I can understand LT cotton has fallen because of 
the utilization of cotton seed and the enormous increase of pro- 
duction, although, of course, it has not fallen so much as the agi- 
tators try to e out by taking the exceptionally big price during 
the reconstruction period. But why is it that wheat has fallen, 
while corn has maintained its price? 

Mr. SurrH. There are two reasons why wheat has fallen: First, 
itisthe one agricultural product in whose production new ma- 
chinery and cultivation on a large scale have recently entered; 
and secondly,it has had within a few years the increased compe- 
tition of the wheat fields of South America and India, developed 
by.the construction of railroads by the British Government. 

Mr. VaANCE. Yes; and it is largely because England can 8 
ver at a discount and purchase as much wheat as ever in India 
with an ounce of silver that we find Indian competition so destruc- 
tive. 

Mr. Suir. And you propose to overcome this by having the 
United States alone adopt the silver basis of India, so that Eng- 
land can buy wheat of our farmers by paying them in depreciated 
silver instead of gold, as she now pays us. This is a remedy for 
low prices which England, from selfish considerations, would be 
glad to see us adopt. 

Mr. Burns. Is it not singular that England finds men who are 
shouting fiercely against her ready to go in for a policy that will 
enable her to come the same silver scoop on our farmers that they 
say she is usin gon the India farmers? 

. Surru. Before I pass from prices of farm products I want 
to give you figures of comparative prices of farm products in 
Maine in 1858 and 1892, furnished me by a Maine gentleman. It 
seems from these figures, which I will not stop to read, that the 
average prices of farm products in Maine (little wheat and no 
cotton being raised in that State) were 28 per cent higher in 1892 
than in 1858. The gentleman further informs me that this in- 
crease of average prices was mainly due to the increased intro- 
duction of manufacturing enterprises, which have furnished a 
home market for the ucts of the farm and saved the loss of 
cost of transportation. 


eat 
or excess of sup- 


Mr. Joxxs. I suggest that if our Western farmers would study 
such facts as these, and pay less attention to 16 to 1 silver schemers, 
we should find a practical remedy for hard times. 

Mr. Surra. It should be borne in mind that there was very little 
difference in the average pe of wheat and cotton for fifteen 
years before 1860 and the fifteen years from 1878 to 1892, inclusive. 
Cotton was 10$ cents per pound in the former period and 103 cents 
in the latter pena Cotton was only 5% cents in New York in 
April, 1843. eat in Chicago averaged 92 cents in the former 
period and 98 cents in the var iig The average price of 
wheat in Chicago from 1840 to 1846 was only 67 cents. It is since 
1891 that the abnormally low prices of cotton and wheat have pre- 
vailed, and it is certain we shall have a higher range of prices as 
business recuperates. 

ABOUT WOOL. 

Mr. Vance. There is wool, which has declined 11 cents per pound 
within two years. How do you account for that except on the 
ground that gold, which measures its price, has appreciated? This 
is one of the articles to which Coin refers. 

Mr. SuirTH. The world's price of wool is made by the great wool- 
. of South America, Australia, and South 
Africa, where land costs almost nothing, labor is cheap, and the 
flocks do not have to be housed or fed. As their product has in- 
ee Decca at reduced cost, the world’s price has naturally 

ecline 

We imposed a duty of 11 cents per pound on clothing wool to 
protect our farmers and encourage woolgrowing here. e elec- 
tion of 1892 decided, among other things, that this duty should 
be abolished, and as soon as this became known the price began 
to fall in anticipation of the removal of duty, as woolen goods are 
made many months before they go into consumption. Thus even 
before the duty was actually removed in August, 1894, the price 
here had settled down into a free-trade basis, and for reason 
was 11 cents lower than before the election of 1892, and is now 
sold here at the world's price. 

Imay mention the fact that woolin London is no lower now than 
in 1892, a fact which shows that, so far as the price of wool indi- 
cates, gold can not have appreciated since that time on the basis 
of your own arguments. 

PRICES OF SILVER. 

Mr. Jones. I notice that the present silver agitation finds its 
support in the abnormal fall of prices in the past two years in 
consequence of the paralysis of industries caused largely by the 
anticipation at first and subsequently the realization of disturb- 
ing tariff changes. Byskillfully charging this exceptional decline 
to the crime of 1873" the agitators have made many unthinking 
persons believe that it is y 80. 

Mr. SwirH. That's so. Strange as it may seem, thousands have 
swallowed the charge that the so-called demonetization of silver 
in 1873 caused the exceptional fall of prices in the past two years, 
without stopping to ask themselves how it happened that there 
was so little fall in prices between 1873 and 1892, when this cause 
wasoperating just thesameas in the pasttwo years. By general 
consent the most prosperous period of this country was between 
1879 and 1892. 

Mr. Burns. Here is a picture in Coin presenting a contrast 
between what he calls the prosperous ** bimetallic” times of 1872 
and the depression of the past two years. 

Mr. SMTH. That's amusing, because in 1872-73 we had no '* met- 
allism“ whatever—not a dollar of either silver or gold in our cur- 
rency. 

Besides, Coin has so little regard for facts that he forgets that 
in 1872-73 we were by no means so prosperous as we were from 
1879 to 1892, during all of which time what he calls **tne crime 
of 1873 " was in force. 

Mr. Vance. Coin says that an ounce of silver will buy as much 
of anything as ever, and that this shows that it is not silver that 
has declined, but gold that measures prices. 

Mr. Surru. If it were true that an ounce of silver would buy 
as much of anything as ever, that would only show that the cost 
of producing silver had declined the same as the cost of producing 
articles, and would simply prove that silver is not a stable meas- 


ure. 

But it is not true, except as to articles whose cost of production 
has declined the same as silver. Except as to cotton and wheat 
(and only part of the time as to them) an ounce of silver will not 
buy as much corn, oats, pork, beef, or any other agricultural 
product as it would have done before 1860. It will buy more 
Steel, kerosene, and other articles whose cost of production has 
declined 80 per cent, and less of all products whose cost of pro- 
duction has declined less than 50 per cent. 

Mr. Burns. I was reading a silver speech a few days ago in 
which it was said that silver would buy as much labor as ever in 
silver-basis countries like Mexico and India. 


Mr. SurrH. Very likely that is so, for the reason that when the 
currency is depreciated wages are the last thing to rise. i 
the reason that a depreciated currency always cheats 


is 
labor first. 
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Mr. Burns. This free-silver 16-to-1 feast is evidently one which 
workingmen should avoid. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF FALLING PRICES. 

„What we all understand, I think,” said Vance, as he thought of 
the havoc made in the market by the bears,“ is that falling 
prices are very injurious to any country, and that they should be 

ot rid of by the right kind of monetary legislation. Don’t you 


ook upon falling prices as a great evil?” 
Mr. Sıra. That depends upon what causes falling prices. 

Falling prices that come naturally from labor-saving machinery 
and improvements in means of transportation are a blessing and 
to be sought after, while falling prices caused by a reduction of 
wages of labor or by a sudden arrest of the industries through 
distrust of the future and the consequent diminution of the con- 
suming power of the people, as we have had the past two years, 
are a curse. 

Those who are trying to make the people believe that legi 
tion in respect to silver in 1873 has ca the depression of busi- 
ness in the past two years ought to ask themselves how it hap- 
pened that we had such unexampled prosperity between 1879 and 
1892 under this very legislation. 

Mr. JoxES. I think that we farmers have got the impression 
that prices have tly fallen by having had our attention fas- 
tened on nothing but wheat and by the exceptionally low prices 
of everything the past two years. 

Mr. SwirH. Undoubtedly. The 16-to-1 silver agitators have 
seized on the depression of business as a favorable time to agitate. 
They must hurry up their work, for they will soon be as dead as 
the Greenbackers were when business revived in 1879, When 
farmers see wheat and cotton rising, as 3 have risen as 
business revives, they will not be long in overing that silver 
had nothing to do with the fall of prices, as itis having nothing 
to do with their rise. 

Mr. Jones. Before we pass from this question of prices, I want 
to inquire if you can give us any light on the course of prices 
between 1840 and 1860? 

Mr.SuiTH. I read to you a few minutes ago Labor Commis- 
sioner Wright's statistics as to general prices, from which it ap- 

eared that average prices declined 16% pona between 1840 and 

860, and only 7% points between 1860 and 1892. So you will see 
that while the general trend of prices is downward with every- 
thing but hand-labor farm products, on account of labor-saving 
devices, and while the fall of prices of machine-made products 
has been greater in the past twenty years than ever before, because 
of increased inventions and severe competition that has reduced 


rofits, yet average prices on the whole have fallen no more since 
860 than before. 

Mr. Vance. Wouldn't the increase of prices that would come 
from a silver basis increase the prosperity of the country? 
going to a silver basis and thus making 50 cents a dollar, just as 
measuring cloth with an 18-inch yardstick would give a greater 

What advantage would it be to anyone to call a half dollar a 
whole dollar and then proceed to adjust prices to the new clipped 
buy, just the same as it would raise the price of what we have 

i. Nobody would gai p ene. id the change. It would 
just the —€—— number of bushels of any farm product to 
an g as before. 

The Tunas 
and disturbance of trade at home, and in giving usa different 
money standard from that of our customers abroad, thus neces- 
port products. And aside from all this there would be the dis- 
turbance and expense of a varying silver standard. 

Mr. Burys. What I should like to know is whether wages have 
not risen and rates of interest fallen since 1860, and even since 

Mr. Jones. We all know that w: were 60 per cent higher in 
18929 than in 1860. and 10 per cent higher in 1 than in 1873, as 
terest on loans in any part of this country was at least one-fourth 
lower in 1892 than in 1860, and even in 1873. "These important 
show an increase, which might be expected if gold, the measurer 
of wages and interest, had risen to any material extent. Daniel 
workingman. 

Mr.SwirTH. That is sound reasoning, for wages and interest are 
sament for the most part to the reduction of cost of production 
y 


RISE OF PRICES BY DEPRECIATING THE DOLLAR. 
Mr. SurrH. Of course you would increase nominal prices by 
number of such yards, but no more cloth. 
dollar? Of course it would raise the prices of what we have to 
to sel 
isadvantage would be, however, in the unsettling of prices 
sitating the payment of a new brokerage by every farmer on ex- 
WAGES OF LABOR AND INTEREST. 
1879? 
stated by Commissioner Wright's tables, and that the rate of in- 
prices, that of labor and that of use of borrowed capital, don't 
Webster once said that depreciated money always cheated the 
a much surer test of the value of money than prices of products 
bor-saving devices and methods, 


A SILVER BASIS AND DEBTS. 

Mr. Vance. The fact is, the strong reason for a silver basis is 
that it will relieve us from the t burden of debt which now 
oppresses the country—a debt which we believe has been doubled 
by the appreciation of gold under the gold basis. We object to 
gold because we believe when used alone as full redemption money 
it is constantly increasing in value. 

Mr.SwrrH. You have now undoubted y struck the argument 
on which the free-silver 16-to-1 scheme wins the most of its 
port outside of the personal interest of silver-mine owners. It 
ap to be a plan to discharge debts for 50 cents on the dollar, 
and this of itself is very taking in periods of business depression. 
Mr. Vance. But when debts have been doubled by the appre- 
A of gold, isn't it afair thing to pay simply what was — 
row 

Mr. Suir. I presume the supporters of the scheme to wipe out 
debts at 50 cents on the dollar have ed themselves that 
they are really not trying to cheat their creditors; but did it ever 
occur to you that the money which all these debtors borrowed 
was equal in value to gold when borrowed, and that in the ordi- 
nary life of private debts there can not have been much change in 
the value of the gold dollar? 

Mr. Jones. What is the average life of private debts? 

Mr. SurrH. Less than a me and even in the case of loans se- 
cured by unde ia id only three years. It is doubtful if there are 
any considerable number of existing private debts ten years old, 
and but very few five years old. 

Mr. Joxxs. I think you said that even the rise of gold between 
1879 and 1891 was not half of 1 per cent per annum, and that 
since 1892 it is believed there had been no rise. Also that this 
rise between 1870 and 1891 was about the same as the fall of gold 
between 1850 and 1865. 

Mr. SurrH. That is believed to have been the case. The change 
in the value of gold in one year is so small that it can not mate- ' 
rially affect deferred payments; and itis because it changes so little 
that by common consent in international trade, where no law can 
come in, gold is accepted as the standard of value. If there is in 
some periods a slight appreciation, in succeeding periods there is 
a corresponding decline. Unquestionably a period of decline of 
gold is y at hand. 

Mr. Burns, Is there the slightest evidence that gold appreciated 
40 or 50 per cent between 1870 and 1892? 

VN Surrg. Not ea M Onthe 3 the small decline 
of average prices from 1879, when we got to specie payments 
and saat conditions, to 1892, just before the exceptional busi- 
ness depression set in which temporarily reduced prices abnor- 
mally, makes it impossible that the rise of gold could have been, 
in the thirteen years before 1892, 10 per cent at the outside. So 
that a debt contracted within three years has probably not appre- 
ciated at all. 

Mr. Jones. And because of this it is proposed to depreciate the 
currency 50 per cent? 

Mr. Smith. That is the fact. It is worthy of note that it is 
claimed gold appreciates under our present so-called system, 
which in this country we use as much silver as gold as money; 
and it is proposed by the 16-to-1 schemers to remedy this by a plan 
that would eventuate in the use of only silver and drive out our 
gold, thus greatly contracting our currency. 7 

Mr. Vance. But does not the run on our Treasury reserve gold 
the past year show that there is not enough to go round? 

Mr. Surrn. Even if that were the case we should only cause a 
bigger run on what we have by adopting the 16-to-1 scheme, for 
we couldn't use silver dollars in settling foreign balances. We 
should have to use silver as bullion then just as we do now. The 
16-to-1 scheme would cause foreign investors to withdraw the cap- 
ital they have here now. Indeed, it was distrust of our ability or 
intention to pay our foreign debts in gold or its equivalent that 
caused the run on our gold—a distrust which was made active by 
the failure to maintain our revenue equal to our expenditure—the 
failure to maintain our redemption fund. 

That the run on our Treasury was not caused by scarcity of gold 
abroad was clearly shown by the fact that the oan taken from us 
was simply accumulated and held as idle money in foreign com- 
mercial centers. 

DEBT PAYING IN WHEAT. 


Mr. VANcE. But is it not true that, while a debt of $1,000 con- 
tracted in 1891 could have been paid with 1,000 bushels of wheat, 
last winter it would have required 2,000 bushels of wheat to pay it? 

Mr. SwrrH. But even suppose that was so—for I notice you 
select a year when the wheat crop was short and the price the 
highest and compare it with another year in an exceptional busi- 
ness depression, when the crop was large and the price the lowest— 
what does that have to do with the payment of a debt to be paid 
not in wheat but in money? 

Supposing wheat should be $1 next year, as it would be if the 
crop should be short, how would it then be with a debt of $1,000 
contracted in 1893, when wheat was 50 cents when the $1,000 
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would have bought 2,000 bushels?. Would you contend that be- 


cause of this fact the debtor should now give the creditor 2,000 
bushels of wheat or its proceeds? You e your head. But 
way noe if your argument in the first case is sound? 

. JONES. Neither view would be sound, because the money 
borrowed was not made payable in wheat, butin money. The 
man who loaned the money was not dealing in wheat futures. If 
-he had been he would then have taken his chances in the future 
of wheat. He simply lent money equivalent to gold ata low rate, 
without charging anything for the risk involved in the future price 
of any product. 

Mr. Surra. Why do you not take corn, oats, pork, beef, lard, 
butter, orsome other farm product to illustrate the position of 
the borrower? Corn was higher in Chicago in 1892 than in any 
other year but one since 1879. A debt contracted in 1879 for 
$1,000 would have required 2,225 bushels of corn to pay it, but in 
1892 it could have been paid with 1,800 bushels. you think 
the creditor in 1892 was entitled to have the 425 bushels of corn 
extra in 1892? 

Mr. Vance. No, I don't. 

Mr. SurrH. I agree with you. But why not on your theory? 

Mr. Jones. Because it was a loan to be paa in money. And 
the same principle applies to Vance’s wheat hypothesis. 

Mr. VANCE. t 1 contend is that the value of the money has 


Mr. SurrH. And you pro to have the prices of wheat and 
cotton alone determine whether money has appreciated, when the 
price of other farm products (if such an argument from prices is 
sound) would prove the reverse. 

Mr. Vance. But you must admit that the farmer who raises 
wheat does suffer in debt paying just as I have pointed out. 

Mr. SwrrH. But an intelligent farmer ma relied upon to 
raise crops that in the long run pay best. e particular crop, 
especially a crop like wheat, whose price depends on the world's 
yield, may not pay one year, for various exceptional reasons, and 
may pay largely another year. This isa good reason for diversi- 
fication of farm products. No good farmer raises wheat exclu- 
sively, especially when he knows by experience that wheat is an 
export product that goes up and down according to the favorable 
or unfavorable season, varying from 50 cents to $1.34 in Chicago— 
PEN rris 90 cents in 1878, $1.16 in 1881, 77 cents in 1886, and 
$1 in 1891. 

Mr. Burns. It seems to me that any attempt to measuremoney 
by, wheat or cotton would give us a very uncertain standard of 
value. 

Mr. Surra. Of course it would. And yet the 16-to-1 silver men 
arerelying entirely on the price of wheat and cotton to prove 
that debts have appreciated. 

Mr. Jones. But in view of the fact that both wheat and cotton 
have risen considerably since the spring of 1895, they must con- 
clude that both gold and debts have greatly depreciated within a 
few months. 

Mr. Suirk. We must remember that all the talk about the ad- 
vantage or disadvantage to the debtor of a depreciation or appre- 
ciation of the dollar is of little co uence, for the reason that 
every new debt that is contracted be made not on the basis 
of the former dollar but of the new depreciated dollar. It isa 
temporary advantage or disadvantage at the most, and not of the 
slightest consequence as compared with the value of confidence 
in the gigantic daily exchanges. The mn in the gold dollar 
jn any one year is so slight as to not materially affect either cred- 
itors or debtors. The dollar should be so stable as to inspire con- 
fidence. But when the value of the dollar unit is suddenly and 
materially changed by legislation, uncertainty reigns and paraly- 
sis seizes upon business. 


DEBTS PAID WITH PRODUCTS. 


Mr. Vance. When it is considered that the private and public 
debts of the people of this country are forty thousand millions, I 
should like to know how anyone supposes we can pay with the 
mere pittance of six hundred millions of gold? 

Mr. SurrH. That is a wild guess, for I am not aware of any 
reliable statistics asto our private indebtedness. Wesimply know 
our public and corporate indebtedness, and that is but a fraction 
of the big sum you name. 

But whatever the sum may be, it is for value received. Every 
dollar for which we are indebted was borrowed in gold or its 
equivalent. More than that, it must be inferred that whatever 
hàs been borrowed has been in the main profitably used; so that 
the borrowing has made us richer. 

Mr. Vance. Our railroad bonds alone held abroad are a gigan- 
tic mortgage on the country. 

Mr. SurrH. Practically the larger part of the railroad bonds 
held abroad represent the money which built the roads, and the 
holders of them are really owners of the roads. Itisnotexpected 
that anything more than the interest on the bonds will be paid, as 


this is in reality a dividend to the owners when the roads pay. 
And instead of being impoverished by the construction of these 
roads by foreign capital, We have been enriched. The debt is only 
in name. 

Mr. Vance. But must we not send gold to Europe to pay the 
annual interest, estimated at two hundred millions, on these for- 
eign investments or bonds? And whereis it coming from if we can 
use only gold? We produce only thirty-five or forty millions of 
gold annually. 

Mr. Surrg. We pay neither interest nor principal of our foreign 
or domestic indebtedness in gold. We pay in exported products, 
and one of these products is silver. Last year we exported about 
$40,000,000 in silver. If silver had free coinage here at 16 to 1 it 
could not go further in paying indebtedness or for purchases 
abroad than it does now. Gold is used only to settle the balance 


of trade. 
DEBT PAYING IN LABOR. 

Mr. Burns. We laborers have the idea that after all it is labor 
(harnessed to capital in the form of 5 appliances, etc.) 
which finally pays debts through the products of labor and capital; 
and that the vital question is whether since 1873 (or perhaps 1879 
would be a fairer basis of comparison) it would have required 
more labor in 1892 to pay a debt contracted in money in 1873 or in 
2 a it would have required at the time the debt was con- 

acted. 

Mr. SurrH. You are right in making the comparison on the 
basis of the wages of labor, for the reason that the true test is not 
how many pounds or bushels of any product, but how many days’ 
labor it takes to produce the article used to make deferred pay- 
ments. The price of an article may be 25 per cent less than afew 
years before, but if by reason of labor-saving devices it takes 33 
per cent less labor to produce the articles, then of course the pay- 
ment of the debt at the later period is easier than it would have 
been at the earlier period. Now, I find by Labor Commissioner 
Wright's tables that wages, estimated in gold, were 148 points in 
1873 and 1604 in 1891, or 12} points higher in 1891 than in 1873. 
In other words, a debt of $1,480 could have been paid with 10 per 
cent less labor in 1891 than in 1873 and with 15 per cent less labot 
in 1891 than in 1879. 

Mr. Burns. This does not look much like an increase of the 
burden of a debt between 1873 and 1891. 

OUR FOREIGN DEBTS. 

Mr. Vance. But inasmuch as we are a debtor nation and Eng- 
land a creditor nation, I can see how it is England’s advantage to 
make its debts as large as possible by holding onto gold as the 
standard of value. But isn't it for our advantage to keep our 
debts down by paying silver as our standard? 

Mr. SurrH. It is true that we have a country of immense nat- 
ural resources awaiting development, and therefore that we can 
and do profitably use foreign capital, while England is an old and 
finished country, with few natural resources that already are not 
developed, and hence has spare capital. This of course makes it 
for our interest to borrow in order to make more money. 

Now, looking at this situation solely from the standpoint of our 
own welfare, it is for our advantage to maintain our credit so as to 
be able to borrow at a low rate of interest. Itis because we have 
maintained our credit and kept our money at par with gold that 
for years we have been able to borrow abroad at so low a rate of 
interest, while the silver-basis countries that have a demoralized 
currency have to pay higher interest and pay in gold, too. In 
other words, because we are borrowers, it is for our interest to 
maintain all our currency equal to gold. Rest assured that if we 
should go to a silver basis we should have to pay dearly for it. 
England, if she looked at the matter selfishly, would not object to 
having us cripple ourselves by going to a silver basis. 

I notice that China’s new loan has been negotiated at 6 per cent, 
while ours has been negotiated on a basis about half that. 


THE WEST AND THE EAST. 


Mr. Vance. The West is overwhelmingly in debt to the East, 
and this indebtedness is increased by the appreciation of money. 
The situation is well shown by an illustration in Coin of a cow 
generously fed by the West while the East gets all the milk. 

Mr. Jones. Is it nota little ungenerous, not to say unwise, to 
reproach the longer-settled East for having confidence enough in 
us to loan us money to develop the West, ially when we have 
been able to use the money so profitably? en the West is as old 
as the East we shall be far richer than the East now is and can 
return the favor. 

Mr. Smite. That is well said, Mr. Jones. As a matter of fact. 
even our own mortgages have been generally given for loans of 
money to pay for our farms, to buy new land, or to construct build- 
ings and improve our facilities for making money. And instead 
of growing poorer, as Coin would have you believe, the West has 
increased in wealth faster than even the East. I have here the 
census figures of the per cent and per inhabitant increase of wealth 


of the different sections of country between 1880 and 1890, and let 
me read them: 
Per cent and per inhabitant increase of wealth, 1880-1890. 


North Atlantic division 
North Central divisi 
Western division 
South Atlantic division 
South Central division 


Mr. Burns. That looks very much as if Coin ought to have turned 
his cow around and placed the head at the East and the milkers 
at the West. 

Mr. Jones. Of course, the fact is that we have been mutuall 
benefited as parts of a common country. The fellow who 
try to stir up prejudices and passions between different parts of 
our common country so as to accomplish his selfish ends is un- 
patriotic and reckless. : 

Mr. SurrH. The impression that the West is more deeply in debt 
than the rest of the country is a mistake. Take the State, coun- 
try, and municipal debt of the West, and it is by no means as great 
asthatof the East, According to the census of 1890 this debt, 
per capita, was $26.89 for New England, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania, and only $14.32 for the 12 central Western States, and $22.09 
for the States west of the Mississippi. The similar debt of Great 
Britain is $87.79 per capita. 

Mr. Jones. I think that I voice the sentiment of the West when 
Isay that the desire to depreciate the dollar in order to pay debts 
easier is exceptional. We are ableto pay our debts and intend to 
doso. Whenever we can not we wil not ask that the currency 
be depreciated and business demoralized to help us ont, but will 
rely upon the insolvent laws which each State passes to relieve 
honest but unfortunate debtors. 


NO DISTINCT DEBTOR AND CREDITOR CLASSES. 


Mr. SurrH. Itis a t mistake to suppose that there is a large, 
exclusive, distinct debtor class. Most men are both debtors and 
creditors. The only class that are exclusively creditors is the 
workingmen. They pay as they go, and their savings make the 
great mass of deposits in our savings banks. 

Bankers make loans to a very small extent of their own money: 
It is their business to loan the money of depositors. The work- 
ingmen of this country have over one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-eight millions of deposits in savings banks and a consid- 
erable part of the three thousand millions of deposits in all other 
banks, nearly four thousand seven hundred millions of deposits 
in all. It is these deposits that furnish the most of the loanable 
funds with which the business of the country is carried on. 

A scheme to depreciate our money by going to a silver basis 
would rob the workingmen of this country of at least one thou- 
sand millions of dollars of their savings and would rob them far 
more than this of their wages. 

Mr. Burns. I want to say once for all that the workingmen of 
this country will drop this 16-to-1 silver scheme like a hot potato 
just as soon as they examine it. 


DEPOSITS AND MONEY. 


Mr. SurrH. Let me read to you the official statement of deposits 
in the various kinds of institutions: 


banks 
In loan and trust companies. A 
In savings banks ES 
BAD SAVES on s, ccc item 93, 091, 148 
OLE < Sa ẽ ꝓñj½ T.... Sa RI inne 4, 690, 890, 433 


Mr. Vance. I do not understand how there can be four thou- 
sand seven hundred millions of deposits in banks to be loaned 
when there are only one thousand six hundred millions of money 
in the country. It seems to me that it would require four thou- 
sand seven hundred millions of money to make such deposits. 

Mr. Surra. You evidently have the misconception of the office 
of money that Coin has when he talks about the impossibility 
of paying five thousand millions of debt with one thousand six 
hundred millions of currency. Money is simply a common me- 
dium or tool of exchange, but the real wealth exchanged is prod- 
ucts. A thousand dollars in money may perform a dozen thou- 
sand-dollar exchanges of 5 or pay a dozen thousand-dollar 
debts in a single day. The name “currency” means something 
that runs or circulates from hand to hand. So the money thata 
workingman deposits to-day is loaned, perhaps, before night, to 
the manufacturer, who pays it out again to his workingmen to- 
morrow, when it can be again deposited and reloaned, and so on. 

You will see at once that the volume of money or number of 


at others. The Government, for example, has coined $75,000,000 


tools of exchange required depends very largely upon the facili- 
ties for expedi ng exchanges. Bank checks, bills of exchange, 
etc., offer substitutes for money more convenient than money 
itself, and, what is more, have precisely the same effect on prices 
that coin or any other kind of money would have. Ninety-two 
per cent of all exchanges are made by means of substitutes for 
money, and only 6 per cent with money. 

No one is wise enough to determine beforehand just how much 
money our country needs. That can be determined only by busi- 
ness demands, A supply of more than is required lies idle, and 
there is a loss of interest, More is required at some seasons than 


. 


in half and quarter dollars and dimes, but it is found impossible 
to keep much more than $60,000,000 in circulation. When more 
is paid out it returns. 


STABILITY AND UNIFORMITY OF STANDARD OF VALUE. 


Mr. Vance. While I can see now that it is impossible for us to 
get away from the world’s standard of value (gold) in interna- 
tional trade, which is only 4 per cent of our entire trade, yet it 
seems to me that in our domestic trade, which is 96 per cent of our 
aggregate trade, we could adopta silver basis with positive advan- 


Mr. SurrH. Does it not occur to you that there would be great 
confusion, friction, and unn expense in having one stand- 
ard of value (gold) for our foreign trade and another standard 
(silver) for our domestic trade? 

All our imports, for example, are sold in our domestic markets. 
If they are bought on one standard and sold on another, there is 
increased expense and risk to be charged to our consumers, espe- 
cially if our standard is more variable than the world's standard. 

Again, all our exports would be bought here on one standard 
and sold abroad on another. And rest assured the producers of 
farm products would have to pay the brokerage incident to differ- 
ent standards of value. ; 

Not only that, but the fact that silver is a fluctuating metal 
would bring anew element of risk in the fluctuations of exchange 
which we would have to pay for. ; 

Mr. JonEs. Inasmuch as prices are really made in the world's 
markets ona kold basis, would not the fluctuations of silver make 
more changeable and uncertain prices in our domestic trade than 
we have now, and thus introduce a new gambling element into 
our trade which would work serious injury? 

Mr. Smits. Certainly. The currency of any country is the life- 
blood of its commercial existence, and the fluctuating character of 
&currency on asilver basis would work serious evils. The greatest 
possible stability and the greatest possible uniformity of the stand- ` 
ard of value in the leading commercial nations is a necessity. 
Any country which does not keep in touch with the commercial 
world as to its standard of value will be surely distanced in its 
foreign trade and seriously injured in its domestic trade. 

It must be remembered that in these days of steam and elec- 
tricity the whole world is one in a very importantrespect. There 
now can be no surplus of money or merchandise anywhere in the 
world that it is not hurried to fill the shortage. e facility of 
transfer tends to equalize values and prices throughout the world 
except so far as tariffs differ. We know every evening what has 
been going on in every part of the world during the day—the con- 
dition of the crops, where there is a surplus and where there is a 
shortage; and in every great market supply and demand meet and 
the adjustment of prices takes place, and the universal language 
in which these pocas are expressed in grains of gold. 

Mr. BURNS. you remember the extent of our domestic trade? 

Mr. SurrH. I remember that the transactions through our na- 


73,800 | tional banks alone reach one hundred and twenty thousand mil- 


lions per annum—more than two thousand three hundred millions 
us week, four hundred millions every secular day, and forty mil- 

ions every business hour, in all of which the value of the practical 
standard dollar is the controlling element. 

Not a bushel of corn or wheat, nota pound of hay or cotton, 
not a yard of cloth, not a day's work, is sold or bought into which 
this value does not enter. Surely legislation which proposes to 
suddenly disturb this value to the extent of 50 per cent, am 
especially to give usa fluctuating standard whose value is subjec 
to the same changes as wheat, or cotton, or oil, a standart or 
measure whose own value must be first estimated, should be advo- 
cated with bated breath. 

Mr. Vance. But won't the fact that the depreciation of silver 
would give us rising prices be of itself a stimulator of trade and 
prosperity? 

Mr. Surrg. We have the experience of past schemes to depre- 
ciate the currency to guide us. While temporarily the specula- 
tive spirit is stimulated, yet the final result has been to demoralize, 
disturb, and finally wreck all business enterprises and plunge the 
country into despair, whenever the currency has been depreciated 
in peace. A forced depreciation of the currency in war is tided 
overas long as the war lasts because of war expenditures, but 
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after that the penalty must be paid. De tion and demoral- 
ization of the currency has the same effect on national life that 
excessive drinking does upon the individual life; first the delusions 
of the initial stages of intoxication, then the debauch, the delirium 
and the terrible penalties of the violation of eternal laws. 

Commercial prosperity can exist only under permanent and 
settled conditions, at least so nearly permanent that annual changes 
are reduced toa minimum. By the consensus of all leading com- 
mercial nations, grains of gold give the greatest permanency as a 
standard of value; and while silver is to be used with gold, yet 
it can be used successfully only under conditions that make the 

-silver dollar cms in value to the gold dollar and maintained at 
a parity with it. 
othing promotes distrust, paray tol trade, discourages invest- 
ments, closes avenues of employment, and diminishes wages so 
effectually as a demoralized and depreciating currency. 

Mr. JoNxs. You are right. And hence nothing is clearer than 
that it is the duty of every good citizen to resist the attempt to have 
this country adopt alone the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1, for this means silver monometallism, a sil- 
ver basis, a depreciated currency, a brief period of intoxication, 
and then demoralization, business and industrial paralysis, a finan- 
cial panic, and destruction. 

Let the light of experience, shining in the tower of history and 
warning the present generation of the dangers of the ewes 
abyss into which a depreciated currency has repeatedly plung 
nations, guide the destinies of the Republic. 

Mr. Burns. I would like toask you, Mr. Smith, if you have any 
information as to the general condition of agricultural and other 
laborers in any of these countries which are on a silver basis 
Mexico, for instance? 

Mr. SurrH. I have here a very interesting document which is 
called Consular Report No. 67, and published by the Department 
of State at Washington. In that I find a report by Consul-General 
Sutton which gives a carefully prepared statement, covering more 
than 45 pages, by Mexican officials from 21 of the 27 States which 
compose the Mexican Republic. These replies were made in an- 
swer to a circular letter by the consul-general asking informa- 
tion as to— 

1. Wages of agricultural laborers. 

2. Conditions under which contracts for agricultural labor are 


made. 

8. Supply of laborers. 

4. Principal agricultural products, production, and prices, 

5. Retail prices of principal articles of consumption, as meat, 
corn, etc. 

6. Prices of neat cattle, horse stock, sheep, and hogs. 

7. Private lands for sale, and prices. 

8. Possible industries that might be established. 

Fifty-five different officials, all of them evidently intelligent 
and careful students, answered these questions at length and 
with great frankness. Here are extracts from some of them: 

In the State of Aguas Calientes field laborers receive for a day’s 
work 12} cents and 2 quarts of shelled corn. Prices of articles of 

rime necessity are: Corn, 40 cents to 80 cents per bushel; frijol 
Tthe bean of the country and the principal food), $1.60 to $3.20 
bushel. What little beef they have for 16 cents, mutton for 
15 cents, hog meat for 14 cents per pound. 

In the State of Chiapas day laborers get 25 cents per day, with 
an almud (short peck) of shelled corn, the same of ,anda 
ration of salt once a week. Laborers by the month get $5 per 
month and the privilege of building a house and having a small 
bit of a garden on the hacienda; 14 ounces of beef, 10 ounces of 
pork, 5 ears of corn, 1 pound of beans, 8 ounces of rice, and 10 
ounces of lard, sell at 26 cents each. 

Inthe State of Coahuila, which borders upon Texas and pro- 
duces a considerable quantity of cotton, the wages are 373 cents 

day, paid in grain or goods, with no money and no allowances. 
Tn cotton-picking time, most of them work by the tarea or quan- 
127˙ and make from 50 cents to 65 cents per day. Meat at 

cents a pound, shelled corn at 5 cents, and beans at 8 cents 
per quart, while flour is 8 cents and lard 31 cents per pound. 

In Durango the cultural laborers get from to $6 per 
month, with the weekly ration of 13 quarts of shelled corn. 

In Guanajuato the wages are from 18 cents to 19 cents a day, 
and this only for the days when the man is employed. 

In Hidalgo 18 to 22 cents per day, with an allowance of corn. 
Flour sells at 6 cents, meat at 10 cents, lard at 30 cents, and Mexi- 
can brown s (piloncillo) at 6 cents per pound. 

In Jalisco, the monthly wages are $5, with 33 quarts of corn, 4 
quarts of beans, and 3 ounces of salt every eight days. Day labor- 
ers get from 124 to 18} cents, with 13 quarts of corn per week. 
Meat sells at 10 cents, bread at 12 cents, sugar at 15 cents, and 
salt at 4 cents per none: 

In the Federal district, where the City of Mexico is located, ag- 


riculturallaborers get by the day 81 cents and no allowances, and | of the 


the work is from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m., with one hour in the middle 


of the day. 


In Michocan, over on the Pacific Slope, and which produces 
sugar, wheat, corn, beans, fruit, and many other tropical crops, 
labor is 25 cents a day, by the day, and the hours from 6 a. m. to 
6 p. m. Meat sells at 12 to 18 cents and lard at 25 cents per pound; 
beans 18 cents and corn at 6 cents per quart. 

In Nuevo Leon, in which is the great city of Monterey, wages 
are $4 to $8 per month, with an almud of corn every eight days. 

Oaxaca, a Pacific coast State, produces coffee, cocoa, sugar, to- 
bacco, corn, beans, and fruit. ages are 25 cents a day, except 
in coffee harvest, when they are increased from 50 to 100 per cent. 
Monthly contracts are from $4 to $7, with an allowance of corn 
for bread. 

This shows pretty clearly how low are wages and how high are 
all the necessaries of life in Mexico. There are some other things 
in this report which ought to be studied. Practically one-half of 
all the agricultural laborers of Mexico, in spite of laws to the con- 
trary and in spite of a general public sentiment against it, are 
slaves to the glebe. In other words, they all owe their masters a 
sum of money PUE trade at the store, advances for funeral expenses, 
baptisms, sicknesses, etc., ranging from $50 to $500. In Holy Week 
they may take a paper from their master showing how much they 
owe him, and if within those eight days they can get any other 
master to to pay that debt may transfer their allegiance 
from the old to the new master. nless they do this—that is, if 
they attempt to go off one man’s property without settling up— 
they are very likely to be arrested on any one of a long Tt of 
minor charges—obtaining money under false pretenses, stealing, 
getting drunk, disturbing the peace, etc.—and be held practically 
a prisoner until they get ti and consent to return to work on 
the old terms. The local ju are always the great landed pro- 
prietors or their retainers, and justice in the district is modified to 
suit their own views. The head of the family works from youth 
to old and dies usually owing more when he goes out of the 
world when he assumed man’s estate in it. Often a son or 
sons will assume the debt of a father and go on, generation after 
generation, in this manner. As they get very little money for 
their work and everything Ser have to buy is very expensive, 
their purchasing power is very limited, Itis estimated that the 
average annual expenses by cash purchases—clothing, food, ete.— 
of the ordinary agricultural laborer and his whole family does not 
reach the total of $70 per annum, 

The clothing of the man consists of a pair of sandals, a pair of 
cotton drawers rolled above the knees most of the year, a cotton 
shirt, which is usually hung carefully on the bushes during the 
day, and an immense sombrero. That of the woman is usually 
a chemise and a skirt. Some of them have shoes and stockings 
for everyday wear, but most of them wear sandals or nature's 
covering, while their attire is completed with a small black shawl. 
Only a few of the more ambitious have ventured upon that 
modern innovation—a hat. Bonnets are unknown among them. 
The children wear the same raiment they brought with them 
into the world until they get to be from 4 to 7 years of age, when 
they increase their toilet by one garment. 

hatis the class of labor, the methods and manner of life of 
our next-door neighbor, which has to-day and always has had the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

Any person who wishes to make a more detailed study of this 
subject should write to the Department of State and get a full 
copy of this very interesting report. 

ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 

Mr. JoNES. Now, we as neighbors have talked this matter over 
pre 1 Last night I received a letter from a friend 
of mine in the Northwest, and with that letter he has sent me 
some fi and facts which I think will be of interest to us all. 
My friend is a hard-headed farmer. He is conservative and still 
enterprising; is a good farmer, and last year bought 80 acres 
more land (running in debt, of course, for a portion of the pur- 
chase money), and is pushing along as well as he can in these 
hard times. His farm is near a town, which was growing rapidly 
in 1890, 1891, and 1892. They had put up a woolen mill and a 
paper mill, besides several other manufacturing s Plants, and as 
usual in these Western towns, they had borrowed money for all 
of these enterprises, and had pledged the future with bonds to 
enable them to open new streets, build sidewalks, put in water, 
gas, electric lights, and a line of street cars. From a sleepy 
country village it had grown under the inspiration of the ta 
law of 1890 into a brisk town, affording a la market for all 
the farm products in that vicinity. e Wilson-Gorman bill 
struck them below the belt; the have shut down, and they 
are in bad shape. This situation of affairs has caused him to 
study the situation from his point of view, and if you neighbors 
are sufficiently interested to duin eto hear these, we might meet 
some other evening at the schoolhouse, and invite the other people 


community, and see what he has to say. 
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Mr. Burns. That will be a capital idea. This is a big country; 
we are all interested in this subject, for what helps one portion 
helps all, and the same causes work out identical effects in every 
portion of this t DRIN: 3 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, we are all vitally interested in getting at the 

lain facts of this business, and we can't give it too much study or 
eliberation. What we want to arrive at is the truth—the plain 
truth and the whole of the truth. 

Mr. Vance. Well, I have read Coin and a whole lot of liter- 
ature published by the Mine Owners’ Association, and have got 
some radical ideas, yet I too desire to get at the facts. I have 
changed my views considerably during the three evenings we have 
been together, and I must say that while I am not prepared to 
abandon my original views, I have modified them considerably 
and become more anxious to keep at this thing until I get down 
to bed rock. 

With this understanding they adjourned until the next Satur- 
day evening. 

FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A NORTHWESTERN FARMER. 

They were all assembled in the schoolhouse on the Saturday 
evening appointed, and so lively an interest had all their neighbors 
in the question to be discussed that the house was packed full. 

Among the audience was a fair sprinkling of ladies, some of 
whom thonght they rh to vote as well as the men, and all of 
them were interested in hearing what some persons in another por- 
tion of this country thought about the present condition of affairs. 

MR. BROWN'S LETTER. 


“My DEAR JONES: You know I was born down East, but that 


as @ young man I struck out for the West, and have put in 
twenty of hard work. I have 80 acres of land, 1 mile from 
town, paid for. I have good buildings, teams, tools, and su 


plies on hand to run me through a year. Last year I bought 
acres, which joins mine on the south, for $30 an acre. I y had 
$400 to pay down; leaving $2,000 on which I had to pay 6 cent 
interest for three years. I don’t n I can raise the $000 at 
the end of that time, but I hope—i have my health and good 
luck—to reduce it to $1,000, and make a new loan for the balance, 
clearing that off in two years. I could have done this easily as 
things were a few yearsago, but now, with the load of atwo-thou- 
sand-dollar debt hanging over me, I shall have to plan carefully 
to come all right. Some of my neighbors are talking very strongly 
in favor of the free coinage of silver at 16 to 1, thinking that would 
make a great in the condition of affairs. My opinion is, 
however, that it is not so much a question of free silver as it is of 
business confidence and a protective tariff. For instance, when I 
borrowed the $2,000 to buy that 80, the real-estate agent who ne- 
tiated the loan for me said that the laws of our State were so 
ull and ample in securing such loans that money was freely 
offered him from the East for loaning at very low interest.” 
MR. BROWN'S STATEMENT. 


Inclosed with his letter, Mr. Brown sent a paper which he had 
prepared, which Jones read at length. It excited so much inter- 
est and touched upon topics which were so important that it is 
given in full. 

Mr, Jones, after clearing his throat, said: This seems at first to 
be a conversation between Mr. Richard Poor and Mr. Peter Sail. 

The succeeding chapters describe Mr. Poor's discussions with 
3 eminent persons, and the effect of such discussions on the 
audience. 

Mr. Poor seems to be an independent, fairly educated, level- 
headed laboring man, who has carefully saved some of his earn- 
ings, got himself a house and lot, and has several thousand dollars 
invested. The hard times have hurt him, but they have not 
brought him to utter want. Mr. Peter Sail is also a hard-working 
man, but never got so good wages as Poor. His wife had been 
sick a good deal, and other troubles had hindered his getting 
ahead so much in the world. In December, 1892, he had his 
little house and lot paid for and fairly furnished, and $300 in the 
bank. At the date of this statement his money had long since been 
gone, he had got in debt for tok , and had tramped for 
work month after month, and only a few weeks before had been 
obli to sell their little home to pay their debts, and with a 
small quantity had moved to a little rented house on the out- 
skirts of the town. He now had MT no resources, and had 
it not been for Mr. Poor, who kindly risked loaning him money— 
to be id if he should ever get work—he and his family would 
have suffered for the necessaries of life. 

THE INDEX OF PROSPERITY. 

„The men who depend upon their daily toil for their daily bread,” 
said Poor, constitute the balance wheel in American commerce, 
There is no better index of the condition of a people than is indi- 
cated by the condition of the laboring men, known as wage 
earners. They are more adversely affected by depressions and 
stagnated b ess than any other of our population. Talk about 
the amount of money in a country indicating prosperity! There 


is edes in that. It is the amount of money that reaches the 
pocket of the poor that makes a country 1 If all the 
money of the world were dumped upon ican soil it would 
not be beneficial except in so far as it reached the pockets of the 
poor, It would onl beneficial in so far as it enabled our 

ple to buy more of the necessities and comforts of life, it 
should gerne the hands of the people who have plenty it would 
fail to benefit anyone. It would not make a heart happy nor 
increase the consuming ability of our people. So I say in the 
broad sense of the term it would not be beneficial.” 

Poor here took a piece of white paper out of his pocket and with 
& lead pencil quickly drew two reservoirs, and continuing, said: 
„This reservoir represents a healthful condition of business. It 
shows the money in circulation, going from the capitalist to the 
farmer and wage earner, and m them to the capitalist again. 
This represents prosperity. The laborer is prosperous because he 
has work and is getting his part of the money of the country. 
The farmer is prosperous because, when money is circulating and 
the wage earners are all employed at good salaries, he has a larger 
demand for his products; and with an increased demand goes 
higher prices. 

Now,“ continued Poor, this other drawing represents the 
country when the money is not circulating properly. Money is 
the blood of the nation. When the blood fails from any cause to 
circulate in any member of the human body, that member must 
perish. It can not live. 

Well, now,” continued Poor, the same is true of the mem- 
bers of our nation. The farmers and laborers are the main mem- 
bers upon which our nation to-day stands. In this drawing you 
will observe the money—the blood—is not 8 among the 
farmers and wage earners as it should. They can not stand that 
long. They must soon perish, and with them our nation, unless 
we can get the circulation revived. 

This money is congested, just as the blood would be in the body 
if it shonld cease to circulate in the legs and arms. There is just 
as much money in the country as ever, but the poor do not get it. 
When this condition prevails it is common to hear people say 
money is scarce, and that there is little money in the country, 
when they really mean that it is not circulating. 

«T heera s man say the Auge day i to 8 the 8 
money in the country to per capita wo ring prosperity. 
What do you think of that as a means for relief? 

* Suppose," said Poor, **all your blood should rush toward your 
heart and cease to circulate in your limbs. Suppose a doctor, 
would propose to cure you by driving the blood from about the 
heart and compelling it to circulate throughout the whole system, 
revivifying every member and particleof thebody. Sup then 
another doctor would pro to bring relief by injecting into 
your body more blood. Now, between these two doctors which 
would you choose as your physician, under the circumstances? 

The one who would make the blood circulate, of course. I 
would have no assurance that if I po per the other doctor the 
blood would circulate after he injected it into my body. 

Before talking about increasing the volume of money let us 
first force into circulation the money we have. 


MUST MAKE MONEY CIRCULATE. 

We must manage some way tocompel the money to circulate, : 
What I mean by circulation is passing among the masses. Mone 
pues up in the vaults of the rich is not circulating atall. Itis 

oarded and is doing no one any good. To increase the amount so 
hoarded does not put any more in circulation. The problem to be 
solved is not how to increase the amount of money in the country, 
but how can we give to labor its just rewards and keep in circula- 
tion the money we now have. How can we give to the poor their 
share of our present volume,” 
HOME V8. FOREIGN LABOR—A CONVERSATION. 


Poor went over one afternoon to see how Pete was along. 
He was pleased to find Mrs. Sail improving rapidly. It being a 
warm day and there being severalin the house Poor and Pete went 
out and sat down on the grass in the shade of a tree. After they were 
comfortably seated Pete began the conversation by stating that 
his wife would soon be well again, and he would like to find work, 
and inquired of Poor about the prospects of finding any. 

“T don’t know," said Poor, where you can get any work at 
present; but I the mills will start again soon.” 

“Poor,” said Pete, *I have been thinking of this matter of 
work ever since I saw you at the bank. I have also been more im- 
pressed with the idea that the people are with us, and would help 
us if they only knew how to go about it. What has been worry- 
ing me is what to do. Whatdo we need? What will give us 
work? What will bring happiness and prosperity toourland? I 
am free to confess I see no way out. The future to me is dark." 

It is well," said Poor, for us to inquire what ails us. Weare 
out of 1 That much we know. How can we get it, 
and what will be the best for the country are the things to be 
considered," 
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DO ALL OF THE WORK. 

Pete,“ continued Poor, if you were idle a are part of the 
year, and there were things you needed, would it be better for 
you to make them during the time you would be idle, or would it 
pay you to buy them and do nothing part of your time? If you 
could make the articles as good as any one else, and you would 
put in your spare hours paths g them, would you not be worth 
more at the end of the year by reason of having saved your money 
and supplied your wants by your own labor?" 

“I most certainly would,“ replied Pete. I would be worth 
just as much more as the articles made would have cost." à 

Then,“ said Poor, if there are articles the people of this 
country can produce, and there are idle men to produce them, 
would it not, on the same principle, be to the interest of our 
country to have our idle men employed soppiying the wants of 
the people and saving the money that wo otherwise be sent 
abroad? Every dollar’s worth of goons made in this country adds 
that much to our national wealth. It adds the same amount to 
the wealth of the men who produce them. If we had all our idle 
men employed, just think what an enormous amount of wealth 
would be added annually to our country. The amount of money 
sent abroad, if kept here and paid to our own workmen, would 
increase the wealth of the country to that extent every year. It 
would also increase the individual wealth of the men who would 
dothe work. The AT of that increase, Pete, is that it is ees 
the poor. It increases their wealth, and that is the only way 
know to increase the wealth of the poor. If you could increase 
the value of the property of the nation it would only benefit the 
property owners, and especially the rich; and the poor would get 
very little advantage from such increase. A law which will give 
the poor work, though, is especially beneficial to them and adds 
almost exclusively to their wealth. 

CONVICT LABOR. 


** Pete, are we out of employment because there is no work?” 
asked Poor. 8 

“I think so,” said Pete. 

** Well," said Poor, “ let us see if that is correct. There were 
in 1890 64,349 convict laborers at work in the penitentiaries of the 
United States manufacturing salable articles. Do you know what 
thatmeans? The United States Commissioner of Labor, in his sec- 
ond annual report, in 1886, quotes a report of a commission to the 
legislature of New Jersey on convict labor. Every convict,’ says 
that report, ‘ who makes any salable article does work that a free 
laborer map do, and therefore competes with the latter.' If 
every one of those 64,849 convicts does work that a free American 
might do they make work for just that many less free workmen. 
There are now about 70,000 convicts at work. If they were all 
stopped it would make a demand at once for about that number 
of workmen. It does not seem right that one who has com- 
mitted an offense and been put in the penitentiary should be so 
worked as to deprive a law-abiding man of his means of liveli- 
hood. Shut off the competition of convict labor, and there will be 
work for about 70,000 more free workmen. That would be benefi- 
cial, would it not, Pete?” 

** Yes,” said Pete, but that would not supply the demand for 
work at the present time. It would be a good idea, though, to not 
pus convicts to do any work free labor would get were it not 
ion by the convicts. I most heartily agree with you on convict 

r." 
THE IMPORTED PAUPER. 

There are tens of thousands of foreign pauper laborers coming 
to our shores yearly," said Poor. They seek work in our mills 
and factories. They take work from that many Americans. Now, 
Pete, would it be beneficial or detrimental to the American wage 
earners to have all the work, and stop this constant drain from 
other countries? If it were ne would it make more or less 
work for our own workmen? If it would make more work it 
would be beneficial, would it not? If beneficial, why not make an 
effort to restrict immigration?” 

If we could abolish convict labor," said Pete, and prohibit 
foreign pauper immigration, it would give quite an impetus to 
labor. It would cause an increase in wages, and give to at least a 
million people additional necessities of life.” 

IMPORTED GOODS. 


“Yes; but hold on; I am not through yet,” interposed Poor. 
** You will agree with me that every dollar’s worth of work that 
can be done by the home workmen should be given to them. The 
po le of the United States require about 6,000,000 wage earners 

o their work; that is, make the manufactures, work the mines, 
build the houses, repair the machinery, and do all the work hired 
done. There are just about that number of wage earners in 
the country. Now, if we let 70,000 convicts do such work, and 
there are tens of thousands of foreign panpin coming here annu- 
ally, in a few years there would be hundreds of thousands of 
American workmen in idleness and their families in want. It 
must always be remembered that every man has about three 
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dependi P then foraliving. One hundred thousand idle men 
means 400, ple living without the necessities of life which 
our higher civilization demands. However important the ques- 
tions of convict labor and foreign immigration may be, they fade 
into insignificance when compared to a more stupendous wrong 
which our people are now suffering. ” 

Pete here unconsciously opened his mouth and gazed at Poor as 
though he were unfolding to him all the wisdom of the universe. 
Poor noticed how interested Pete had become and was rather 
amused at the expression on his face. He did not allow that to 
interrupt him, however, but went on: 

Wo are employing, to supply the demand of the United States, 
over a million foreigners who never saw the sun rise on American 
Soil, who never saw America, who never pay one cent of tax to sup- 

ort the Government, and who spend their money for Indian and 

ussian wheat, for South American and Cuban tobacco, and for 
Australian wool and sheep. We pay them annually for that work 
more than 8600, 000,000.“ 

Ghi mouth opened wider and his eyes seemed larger as Poor 
sai 5 

** Yes," said Poor, ** we bring into this country annually work 
done by foreigners amounting to about $600,000,000, and yet there 
seems to be no concerted action on the part of the labor organiza- 
tions to check it. The labor organizations will meet and resolute 
against convict labor, which involves the work of 70,000 men, 
and will py unnoticed the importation of foreign labor of more 
than 1,000,000 men. Every foreigner who makes any salable arti- 
cle for our market which could be made by us takes just that 
much work from our own wage earners. 

Just think of it! A million foreigners employed by the Amer- 
ican people! A million American workmen turned out of em- 
ployment and their families tasting all the bitter experiences of 
poverty and the degradation of pauperism and tramping! When 
these poor wretches cry for relief resolutions are passed condemn- 
ing convict labor and censuring the money power. Now, what we 
want is something practical. We want to take some concerted 
action in our own interest, b pi this large importation of for- 
eign labor, make a demand for our work, put a million of idle 
men at work, and we will have a labor power controlling the 
affairs of our nation, and that much-discussed ‘money power’ 
will be unknown. When there is plenty of work to do we can 
dictate terms; when millions of us are idle we have to take such 
terms as are offered.” 

Poor,“ said Pete,“ IJ have heard a great many tell how to 
solve our present difficulties, but never before heard anyone sug- 
gest a remedy so practical and at the same time so easily secured.” 

There is to be a meeting to-night at the Grand Opera House,” 
said Poor, ‘‘ for the purpose of considering this very question, I 
x you will be present.” 

ter bidding Pete good day Poor went home. 


THE LECTURE. 


The Grand Opera House was filled when the meeting was 
called to order at 8 o'clock. Several thousand people were pres- 
ent, anxious to advance, if possible, the cause of the working 

ople. Nothing stirs up greater enthusiasm than a discussion 

esigned for the betterment of humanity in general and the poor 
in particular. This meeting was not a gathering of partisans to 
discuss party issues, but was a gathering of citizens, regardless of 
party, to discuss questions calculated to elevate the masses. 

‘After the proper organization of the meeting the chairman in- 
troduced Poor as the s er, who said: 

** Mr. Chairman and fellow-workmen: This is my first attempt 
to talk in public. I do not claim to be an orator, but shall 
endeavor to say a few words to the point, and try to stir the work- 
ing people to greater activity in their own interest. 


OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 


* Here we are to-night without employment, hunting work, 
families in need, children out of school growing up in ignorance, 
and we are doing without all the luxuries and many of the neces- 
sities of life. Some of our fellow-workmen and their families 
are actually at the point of starvation. 

‘t No work,’ did I hear some one say? Is that the reason we are 
idle? Is that the reason we are here seeking relief? No, that is not 
the reason. As I was saying this afternoon to my friend, Pete 
Sail, who I am pleased to see is present, the American people 
sent to foreign laborers for work over $600,000,000 last year. 
We had during that year over 1,000,000 foreigners working for 
us. Now I need a suit of clothes. I must have it, too. I can 
not make it, so I wil have to buy it. If I buy it here I give that 
much money to the workingmen. If I buy a suit made in 
Europe I deprive the American workmen of P Eus that amount of 
work and money necessary to produce it on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. Yet that is just what we did last year and are doing this. 


Why do we do it? Why were 1,000,000 foreigners working for 
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the United States last year? Why did we send them over $600,- 
000,000 for work? Why are we doing the same thing at the pres- 
ent time? If all the people of this nation had all the work they 
could do it would be all right; or if they could not do that kind 
of work, then there would be nothing wrong in sending out of 


the country to have it done. Were all of our workingmen em- 
ployed the whole of the year? Were there no Americans who 
wanted the work? Were there no idle men in the country? If 
idle, why idle? It was not because there was no work to do, was 
it? No, that could not be, for at the very time you were idle we 
were employing this horde of foreign vandals. Why,then, were 
we employing them when we needed work so b ourselves? 
There is but one answer, and that is incontrovertible; it is be- 
cause the foreigners worked cheaper than the Americans would. 
There are some Americans who are so unpatriotic, care so little 
for their fellowmen, worship their money to such an extent they 
willlet our own people suffer and send their money to Europe 
for the products of labor because it wil buy a little more there 
than here. We must either work as cheaply as the workmen of 
other countries do, and sell the products of our labor as cheapl 
as they do, or we must prevent them from selling their labor an 
its products in our market. I want,in this connection, to ask 
you wage earners this question: If there were American workmen 
who were unemployed, and whose families were in need, would it 
not have been far better to have had them at work and receiving 
thismoney that was leaving thecountry, even though the purchaser 
would have paid a little more for the products of their labor than he 
would have had to pay for the products of the labor across the 
water? Would it not have been just and right to have given 
them that work at fair wages? [A voice, ‘Of course it would!'] 
My friends, would it not have been to the interest of every wage 
earner in the country? [A chorus of voices shouted, * Yes!’] 
AN ORGANIZATION. 

“How many wage earners are there present who will agree to 
buy nothing made 8 workmen if it could be made by our 
own labor? And who will agree to patronize no merchant who 
buys foreign-made goods that could be made at home? And who 
will agree to join an ly terii to prevent the importation cf any 
products of foreign labor to ssll in competition with the labor of 


our own people?” 

** We will all agree to that,” said a voice. 

“I want to see if you will,” said Poor. ‘All of you who are in 
favor of such an organization please riseto yourfeet." Every man 
in the houserose to his feet except Professor W. Tou may 
be seated,” said Poor. 

THE BUSINESS MAN'8 WAY. 

„The reason I am so in earnest,” continued Poor, “ is that pub- 
lic opinion and local custom are not strongly in favor of therights 
ofthe poor workingman. Lou notice the business and professional 
men of any town. They do not like for the people of that town to 

o to some other place to trade or to procure professional services. 
ne of you hs earners go to a neighboring city and buy some 
goods because they are cheaper than they areat your home town, 
and hear how your merchant will censure you and how public 
opinion will condemn gos for not patronizing your home mer- 
chants. Then notice the merchants of your town when they buy 
a stock of goods. Instead of buying goods made by the working- 
men of their own town, or even of the United States, they will buy 
go made by workingmen in England. They will permit the 

erican and home wage earners to starve. What, then, wiil 
public opinion say of themerchants? Willit censure and condemn 
them for buying the work of Europeans rather than Americans? 
No; it will commend them for their enterprise in so doing, and the 
citizens of the town will even encourage them by buying the 
foreign-made goods, 

** Suppose one of you laborers should go to your town merchant 
and say, ‘Mr. Merchant, we can buy everything a great deal 
cheaper in a neighboring town than we can from you. It would 
beto your interest for us to go to that town to trade and not buy 
anything you have for sale.’ What would the merchant say to 
you for presuming him to besuch an ignoramus? He would ask 
you if you took him to be a lunatic or a fool, and would probably 
apply the toe of his shoe to the seat of your pants by way of em- 
phasis. When that merchant or anybody else tells you working- 
men how you would be benefited by letting into this country the 
products of foreign labor, I know of no better argument for you 
to use on such persons than the toe of your shoe applied to the 
seats of their pants with neatness and dispatch. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

Persons who will maintain such a preposterous proposition 

must be beyond the reach of reason and argument. 
THE REMEDY. 

** «What are we going to do about it,’ did I hear you say?" con- 
tinued Poor. “Iwill ask youif you want the work? That is the 
first thing to be determined. If you do not want it for yourself, 
do you want it for your fellow-men? If you do, it can be very 


emily secured, Let us form this organization I have mentioned, 
and work for the levying of a duty on all articles which we can 
manufacture sufficiently to supply the demand. Let us make 
that duty high enough to prevent the importation of any such 


products." 

Professor W , the noted orator, politician, and free-trade 
advocate, here rose and said: Mr. S er, I would like to ask a 
question," E 


Go ahead,” said Poor. 

In what way,” said the Professor, and on what articles would 
you levy that duty?” 

I would levy it," said Poor, „upon such articles as can be 
made at home, and would let in free those articles we can not 
produce." 

Why would it not be better,” queried W. , to reverse 
that, and let in free of duty those things we can make and put 
the duty on those we can not?“ 

THE TWO PRINCIPLES. 

“ Your question,” replied Poor, involves a discussion of the 
underlying dump ge of levying duties on imports. I will show 
you what effect these two modes of levying duties would have 
upon the country, and will let these workingmen before me decide 
which mode they prefer. "Tea, coffee, and other articles we can 
not produce you, Professor W „ would levy a duty upon. 
That would increase their cost to the consumer, to these working- * 
men,to the extent of that duty. They would have to pay it 
they bought any of those imported goods. That ou. add to 
their burdens and increase the price of those necessities of life to 
the extent of the duty placed upon them. What compensation 
do you offer, then, for this additional hardship? After you have 
increased the price of these necessities, what do you do with the 
products of ourlabor? Do you make provision so that we ma; 
sell the products of our labor at an advance equal to the increa 

rice of those things we have to buy? No, you do the reverse. 

he things our workingmen can make you let in free. You do 
this so they can not charge any more for them than the English- 
man would sell them for. You say to them, We want work done. 
and unless you will do it as cheaply as the foreigner we will let 
the foreigner have the contract.' at means à reduction of 
about half in wages. In other words, you increase the pricefrom 
about 40 to 60 per cent on all our workmen have to buy, and at 
the same time decrease the price of what they have to sell about 
50 per cent. Then you ask me why the duty should not be levied 
inthat way." [Applause.] 

THE RIGHT WAY. 

Poor was interrupted by the shuffling of feet and a low talking 
nearthe door. He appen speaking, and looking in the direction 
of the noise observed Hon. Grover Fogg end forward through 
the dense crowd toward the speaker. hen Fogg got near the 
speaker, some one, recognizing the important individual. gotupand 
gave him a seat. Order being restored, Poor proceeded: Here 
is the way I would levy the duty. You workingmen are entitled 
to all the work you can do. I would put a duty on such work so 
high that no foreigner could deprive you of a dollar's worth of it. 
[Applause.] I would make it so high that English workmen could 
not regulate your wages. After giving to you all this work I 
would let in free of duty all articles you had to buy. The trouble 
with your plan, Professor W is that it reduces the income 
of the wage earners about half, and at the same time doubles their 
burdens. You take the money from the very class of people who 
can least afford to lose it, and decrease those incomes which affect 
most adversely the interest and prosperity of the country. It is 
like taking blood from the human heart. It is taken from the 
most vital and dangerous place. , 

THREE OBJECTIONS. 

“Your plan, briefly stated, has three very objectionable fea- 
tures." continued Poor. 

* First. It would allow hundreds of millions of dollars to be 
taken directly from our wage earners and pes to the wage earn- 
ers of other lands for the products of their labor. 

Second. It would n Peete! our workmen to charge for the 
work left for them English prices, which would be about half 
their present wages. 

“Third, After taking hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
work from them and reducing their pay half for the remaining 
work you would add an increased burden by increasing the prices 
of the articles they can not produce." 

PROFITS OF CAPITAL. 

** Would not your plan enable the manufacturers to make large 
profits?" interrupted the Professor, feeling greatly encouraged by 
the appearance of his chief, Grover Fogg. 

The profits of manufacturers was one of W 's hobbies, and 
he thought if he could draw Poor out on that line of argument he 
would be able to get the better of the discussion. Professor 
W is a man of a d deal of conceit anyway, and just re- 
quired such a man as Poor to let some of it out of him. After 
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took his seat Poor looked at him and said: Sup 
the manufacturers do make profits I have no objection to t. 
We should not be deprived of our work and our means of su 
port,and our families pauperized because some one else would 
make a profit out of our employment. We would prefer to have 
the American rather than the English capitalists make the profits 
anyway. Then, the profits of our manufacturers are not as great 
as their enemies would have ope believe. Money is always 
seeking paying investments. ere is plenty of idle capital in the 
country and plenty of money to loan at 3 and 4 per cent per an- 
num. If there are such large profits in manufacturing, why do 
not some of these men who eit a rule to condemn all manu- 
facturers put some of their wealth into factories, reduce the price 
of goods, and become public benefactors? Why do people loan 
millions of money at such low rates of interest if there is such a 
bonanza in manuf: ing? Profits are no higher in this Se 
than in England, and no higher in protected than in unpro 
industries.’ 
The Professor’s face turned red and he appeared to be restless, 
Poor, looking at W continued: essor, reason is against 
"ur position. Some people, though, will not take reason for any- 
g, so I will give you some authority. The first witness I will 
call to answer your question will be the Hon. William E. Glad- 
stone, of England. In the North American Review for January, 
1890, he said: ‘No adversary will, I think, venture upon answer- 
ing this by saying that the profits are larger in protected than in 
unprotected industries; first, because the best opinions seem to 
testify that in your protected trades profits are pressed by 
wages—a state of things very likely to occur, because protection, 
on artificial stimulants, tends to disturb and banish all 
na adjustment.’ Mr. Gladstone further says: ‘As result of 
increased wages in the United States your shipbuilders do a small 
trade with a large capital instead of doing, as before, a large trade 
with a relatively small capital.’ You will notice Mr. Gladstone 
, admits that wages in protected industries are u petty well to 
the selling price of the manufactured article, and leave little to 
the manufacturer for profits. He argues against a high duty 
because it increases wages, and a person can not do as much busi- 
ness—that is, buy as much work witha given amount of money— 
as he could formerly under a low duty. In other words, muscle, 
bone, blood, and manhood have increased in price untilit requires 
aes spcans of money to do a small business. This he com- 
p of. 


Another witness I desire to call is the statistics of the United | Pe 


States, which show that 73 cotton manufactories in the States of 
Maine, New York, and Massachusetts have been paying dividends 
of not to exceed 3.69 per cent per annum on the amount actually 
invested. The factories in other lines have made no greater 
pona In fact, there are perhaps 50,000 idle factories in the 

nited States to-day. Is it to be supposed that these factories 
would be idle if they could be making profits? These thousands 
of "n factories tell a story about profits which needs no com- 
men 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WAGES. 

“I maintain," said Professor W. , “that wages are not 
higher in the United States than in England. It may be that our 
worki en make more money during the year than the English 
do, but it is because they work faster and are paid by the piece. 
' The Englishmen get as much per piece as the Americans do, do 
they not, Mr. Speaker?" 

“ This,” said Poor, is the stock argument of persons main- 
taining your side of this question. I want to show you the falsity 
of it, so you will never repeat it. It is one of the most ingenious 
arguments you produce; yet it is no argument. It is simply an 
assertion. Can the American b ith or carpenter do more 
work than the Englishmen following either of these trades? The 
English carpenter gets $7.50 per week, the American $15. Can 
the American engineer, who gets $21 per week, run his engine 
faster than the glishman, who gets $10? Can the American 
laborer, who gets $8 per week, do more work than the Englishman, 
who gets $4.10? These prices show the relative amount paid for 
wages in these two countries, The difference indicated in the 
wages mentioned is maintained through all occupations. 


THE SENATE REPORT. 


„Perhaps the highest authority in the world on this question,” 
continued Poor, is the report of a committee of the United States 
Senate. That committee was com of persons entertaining 
different views on the question, and had to assist it some of the 
ableststatisticians in the world. After a thorough investigation 
the committee came to the unanimous conclusion that wages in 
the United States are 77 per cent higher than in England. That 
is higher authority than your assertion, Mr. W————." 

W dropped his head and seemed to be in deep meditation. 

Poor continued: But you may not be satisfied yet, Professor, 
so I will show you conclusively that wages are higher here than 
abroad. 
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IMPORTED WAGES. 
“ We import yearly," said Poor, several hundred million dol- 

lars' worth of foreign work, pay the cost of transporting it from 

Europe to America, pay from 40 to 60 per cent duty, and yet get it 

as cheaply as the American workmen will sell their products. 

Now, if labor is not cheaper in En: d,how do they pay a!l this 

cost to get into our market and still undersell our products? 

GLADSTONE SAYS. 

. * It seems to me," continued Poor, ‘‘that I have presented suffi- 
cient ar; ent to convince anyone that our are higher than 
the English I desire, though, to put Mr. Gladstone after 

ouagain, Professor. He says, 'The American rate of wages is 

gher than ours, I concede.' Can you, in the face of all this au- 
thority, have any doubt which country has the higher rate of 
wages? Iputallthis proof against your bare assertion." 

Professor W. id not look up, but continued to gaze on 
the floor and seemed to long fora hole through which he could 
drop out of Poor's sight. 

GROYER FOGG RISES. 

Fogg—theimpulsive, self-im: t, and petulant Fogg—rose to 
his feet and attempted to assist his bosom friend W: e tuf the 
difficulty he had gotten himself into. Fogg isalawyer by profes- 
sion and belongs to that class known as “ bulldozers.” As long as 
everything goes Fogg's hed he is all right, but is very easy to 
become discouraged and is likely to leave his friends or clients in 
the thickest of the battle. He is not much on the fight himself; 
he prefers a substitute. He never loses an opportunity, though, 
to inflict his own opinion upon those present. This probably 
accounts for his great reputation of being such a shrewd man, 
When Fogg rose perfect silence prevailed throughout the hall, 
Poor’s friends wondered if he could hold his own with Fogg, 
After standing a few seconds and looking around over the audi 
ence, to make sure they all saw him, Fogg said: May I answer 
& question you asked a while ago?" 

** You have my permission," said Poor. 

* You asked this question," said F 
upon imported articles we can not produce, and thereby increase 
the price of them, in what way would we compensate the labor- 
ing man for this great burden?’ That question wasnot answered 
by anyone, and I desire to answer it now. Our workingmen 
would be fully compensated by giving them all the American 
products for about half the present prices. That is all the com- 

nsation any reasonable man should ask.” Fogg looked around 
at the crowd, walled his eyes up, run his fingers rough his long 
bushy hair, and sat down. 

Jim Giles, who sat near him, became so amused at Fogg'8 
actions that he laughed right out. 

“ That is your answer, is it?" said Poor, smiling. 

** Yes, sir,” responded Fogg. 

A BOON OFFERED. 

“That,” continued Poor, is great encouragement. It is in- 
deed a great boon to offer these men the products of their own 
labor for half the present prices. You, Mr. Fogg, do not under- 
stand what these plain workingmen want. They do not want to 
be pauperized, nor do they want to give the products of their 
labor away, nor do they want the price of them decreased one- 
half, or any other amount. You offer them the same thing Pro- 
fessor W did. That is, increase the prio of the necessi- 
ties of life they have to buy and decrease the price of what they 
have for sale. I guess, Mr. Fogg, your plan is not acceptable to 
them." [Cries of No!“ “No! 

Fogg's sensitive, impulsive nature could not very well stand 
such an outburst of disapproval. He took it as a personal insult 
to his royal highness, and, taking his hat in his hand, started to- 
ward the door. The crowd, though, was so dense he could not 
get out, so he sat down again. 

THEY AGREE ONCE. 

“ Mr. Poor,” said W. , who now felt still more 5 
since Fogg had entered the arena to assist him, I am opposed to 
letting foreign paupers or any other foreign workmen come to 
this country. I am a friend to these working people, and, as I 
view it, to prohibit foreign immigration is the only way we can 
give them immediate relief." 

* Now," said Poor, J am real glad you go so far in my direc- 
tion. But why do you favor keeping out foreign paupers? ” 


„If we levy a duty 


**Soasto give the work to our own people," replied Mr. W———, 
in a somewhat more confident tone. 
A good idea,” said Poor. Now, W. , if a foreigner comes 


— and works, is he or his labor detrimental to our wage earn- 


** Tt is his labor, of course," replied W. 8 

Then, if they come here,” said Poor, and do not work they 
will not throw Sorone out of employment, will they?” 

** No," said the Professor, hesitatingly. 

a ef Be again, Mr. W- continued Poor, ** that the prod- 
ucts offoreign labor be sold in our market, Before you could 
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say whether that labor was detrimental to our wage earners you 
would have to investigate and learn where the work was done. 
[Great laughter and applause.] If you should find that the for- 
eigners did the work in New York or Chicago it would be a na- 
tional calamity, but if they worked in England and sent their 
laborover here in the form of finished products it would bea 
national blessing. As for my part, Mr. „I think the for- 
eigner who works and sells the products of his labor in our market 
brings as much destitution to'our people when he works in Lon- 
don as when he works in New York, and as much when he works 
in Paris as when he works in Chicago. It makes no difference 
where the man is, it is the products of his labor we are A creen 
to having in our country; and it is the products of his labor we 
desire to keep out. See the fallacy of your position! If a million 
foreign workmen were on their way to America, you will concede 
that if landed they would take work from that many of our own 

le, and spread destitution and financial ruin throughout our 
teat That same number of men are at work every day across 
the ocean and selling the products of their labor in our market. 
You pay no attention to that. You are unconcerned about a million 
foreigners working for us in other lands, and then express great 
anxiety about the few thousand who come over here. 

But why, I say, are you in favor of keeping out pauper labor- 
ers? If we should import, say, 3,000,000 paupers from European 
nations who would work for less than half the w. our work- 
men get, it would make everything cheaper, would it not? That 
is what you say would be a blessing to the country—cheaper goods. 
If cheaper goods are so desirable, why not offer an inducement 
for foreigners to come over here and work? It would be just as 
detrimental to our working people to have manufactures cheap- 
ened by importing foreign goods as it would to import the foreign- 
ers and let them make the here.” 

Professor W saw t Poor had shown his inconsistent 
position in advocating restricted immigration, and at the same 
time letting in unrestricted the labor of foreign workmen. He 
was very anxious to change the subject. 


THE MANUFACTURERS IMPORT PAUPERS. 


“ Mr. Poor,” said W- rising to his feet and appearing more 
nervous than before, do you not know it to be a fact that these 
manufacturers you are upholding import English laborers to dis- 
place our own workmen in their mills and factories?” 

** Do you know it?" asked Poor. 

„es, sir, I do," said Professor W. , emphatically, and at 
the same time striking the table with his fist. 

** Mr, ," said Poor, you have now admitted what you 
awhile ago denied." W. here dropped his head again as if 
looking to the floor for some inspiration. 

Poor went right on: ** You said labor is no cheaper in England 
than in the United States. You now say these manufacturers 
import English laborers. "That admits that they can get English 
laborers cheaper, or they would not import them. It also admits 
that they are not only cheaper per day but cheaper per piece, or 
else why would the manufacturers want them? Your intimation 
that I am working in the interest of the manufacturers is not 
well founded. It is, in fact, not true, except in so far as our in- 
terests are identical. The organization I suggest is to prevent 
these manufacturers from importing cheap laborers and to keep 
such persons as you from importing the products of cheap labor. 
I am working for the elevation of the workingmen and for bet- 
tering their condition. The fact that my plan would benefit 
others than earners is all the stronger ar ent in its favor. 
Ihave nothing but contempt for these little fellows who go around 
condemning prosperity, thrift, and the powers of acquisition. I 
like to see everyone prospering. The fact that some are - 
ingrich is an encouragement for others to try. Abraham Lincoln, 
in 1864, said: *That some may be rich shows that others may be- 
come rich, and henceis just encouragement to industry and enter- 
prise. Let him not who is houseless pull down the house of 
another, but let him labor diligently and build one for himself, 
thus by example assuring that his own shall be safe from vio- 
lence when built.' " 

Poor here stated that he would now proceed to organize a club 
for the protection of the working people. The object of the club 
was briefly stated in the paper which he asked them to sign. It 
was as follows: 

** We, the undersigned, agree to work for the interest of Amer- 
ican labor and American industries in the following were 

* First. We will buy no goods made in foreign landsif they 
could be made in America. 

** Second. We will 8 no merchant who handles foreign- 
made goods that could be made by our own le. 

^E Third. We will vote for no man HU who is not in zavor 
0 venting pauper immigration, and who is not in favor o 
prohibiting the importation of all products of foreign labor which 
would compete with the products of American labor.” 

After Poor read this to the audience he asked all who were in 


favor of organizing a club on these principles to come forward 


and sign the paper, there 


5 themselves as members. 
The crowd rushed fo: 


to sign the paper and shake Poor’s 
hand. Ev rson present except W and Fogg signed 
the paper. e meeting then adjourned. All who he 
lecture pronounced it one of the most practicaltalks they ever . 
listened to. s 

When Jones stopped reading there was a very marked sensation 
among his auditors. 

As he sat down Vance rose to his feet and said: Friends and 
neighbors, I came here to-night to learn things, not to listen, and 
while listening, keep thinking up things to answer with. Mr. 
Jones has thrown a vivid light on some Sines which I never saw 
pamiy before. He has not got quite through with the statement. 

notice there are a few more pages, and if you people will not 
mind I will read them to you myself.” 

Old Squire Brown roseand said: I am glad to hear such frank 
remarks from neighbor Vance. Sometimes those who hold differ- 
ent ideas will not listen to reason or be convinced. He shows an 
earnest desire to get at the underlying basic principles. If all 
our friends will be equally frank and sincere, this campaign will 
settle for once and all for this generation what we need to have 
done. Go ahead, Mr. Vance.” 


UNITED ACTION NEEDED. 


This is what Vance read: 

“Poor. Each individual interest would be injured if not ruined 
by free trade. And you go over the country advising the people 
to strike down each other’s industry. You advise the stockmen 
to destroy the fruit business, the tobacco raisers to destroy the 
stock business, and the stockmen to destroy the tobacco industry. 
You goto theagriculturists, as aclass, and advise them to destroy 
the manufacturing industries and reduce the wages of the labor- 
ing men. You then go to the nonproducers, the capitalists and 
moneyed men, the manufacturers and wage earners, and explain 
to them how much cheaper they could get their food products by 
removing the duty and letting them in free. Youincite the farm- 
ers against the wage earners and try to get one to strike down the 
income and profits of the other. You are always trying to pick a 
q , and are continually stirring up strife among the various 
industries of the country. Then you go around to each one sep- 
arately and pretend to be his friend, and want him tg help you 
tear down everybody else. ‘Oh, ye backbiter" Why do you not 
be animous and respect the efforts and enterprise of the toil- 
111 millions? Why do you not say to the people en in each 
industry that they must do nothing to lessen the profits of their 
fellow-workmen in other industries? Upon the success of others 
depends your success. It is only by the producers standing to- 
gether as a body that they can hold their own against the greed 
and avarice of the times. 

“The man who will advise one part of the producers to work 
against another part is not only an enemy to the producing ele- 
ment of our country but an enemy to the moral, intellectual, and 
financial advancement which should characterize this people. 

WHEN WAGE EARNERS CAN BUY. 

„The wage earners, with their families," continued Poor, 
* constitute about one-third of our ulation. They consume 
about one-third of the farm products. Now, if you reduce their 
income one-half they would only have half as much money to 
sponi for farm produce. They must then do one of two things; 

ey must buy farm produce cheaper, or they must mar ony half 
as much as ore. They can not well live on as much 
as they have been accustomed to, but would be compelled to do 
so unless they could buy it cheaper. Should the farmers refuse 
to reduce the price of their produce, it would entail hardships 
and suffering upon the wage earners and their families, which I 
am sure you do not want to see. The wage earners consume 
about one-half what the farmers sell. If their incomes are de- 
creased to such an extent that they can may only half as much 
farm produce as formerly the farmers would have a large sur- 
plus of such products left on their hands. What would the 
farmers do with that der yes 'The PUE HN buy all they 
need at present, and would buy no more if farmers had ever 
so large a = The foreign markets are fully supplied and 
they could find no market there. Then, on the other hand, if you 
should sell the wage earners your farm products 50 per cent 
cheaper than you have been selling them, you would have to sell 
the wealthy class their part at the same price. Every reduction 
in wages, you see, must be followed by a corresponding reduction 
in the price of farm produce. 

Let me illustrate to you how that works. Suppose A, B, and 
C to be a manufacturer, stockman, and farmer, vely. 
has 10,000 sheep from which he gets 50,000 pounds of wool which 
he sells A at 20 cents per pound, or $10,000 for all. The increase 
of the fiock we will sup is worth $20,000 annually, making 
his total annual income ,000. Then, to feed his flock will re- 
quire 10 bushels of corn per head, or 100,000 bushels annually. 
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C has 2,500 acres of land from which he raises 100,000 bushels of 
corn. He sells this to B at 20 cents a bushel, or $25,000. C em- 
loys 65 laborers on his farm, paying them annually $350 each, or 
„850 to all. Now, we will suppose the manufacturer can buy 
Australian wool at 10 cents pound. B must sell his at that 
price. Then, instead of getting $10,000 for his wool he will only 
t $5,000. Since wool has depreciated 50 per cent sheep must 
ve depreciated the same. B's income will be reduced to $15,000 
instead of $30,000, and he can therefore pay only half as much for 
corn. The farmer can only get 12} cents for corn, which would 
make his annual income $12,500 instead of $25,000. The farmer 
could not afford to pay the laborers more than half as much as 
formerly, so their income would be reduced from $22,850 to 
$11,425.. Whenever you reduce the income of any class or pronis 
the blight is carried to all business enterprises, and they all share 
equally in the loss. 
WHAT ARE RAW MATERIALS? 


„Raw materials,” said Poor, is an indefinite expression. There 
is very little raw material, in one sense of the term. In fact, noth- 
ing is absolutely raw material 5 mineral and ore lying in 
the ground untouched and those things which have not been en- 
banced in value by labor. Cotton is the finished product of the 
farm and the raw material of the manufacturer. oth is the fin- 
ished product of the factory and the raw material of the tailor 
shops. As the term is generally used, I think I understand your 
meaning. I believe it is generally understood to include all prod- 
ucts in the condition to be taken to the factory for fabrication or 
completion into a useful commodity. With that understanding 
of the meaning of raw materials, I will say that to admit them 
free would have the same effect as admitting all articlesfree. You 
have heard it said that free raw materials would give more work 
to our workingmen. If the raw materials were brought in from 
other countries, the labor of 8 them, at least, would 
be taken from our laborers. Our manufacturers in 1890 used 
over 85,000, 000, 000 worth of materials. The factories turned out 
over 89,000, 000, 000 worth of finished products. Over half of the 
cost of our manufactures, then, is for raw materials. These raw 
materials represent labor, and our workingmen get more for the 
raw materials than they do for making those materials into the 
finished products. It requires more men to produce them, too, 
than it does to make the materials and make the manufactured 
article. To take the production of raw materials from our people 
would work a greater injury to labor and affect adversely more 
people than it would to take from them the fabrication of those 
materials into the finished articles. The men who are at work 
producing them are just as deserving of protection as any other 
part of the people. If you throw out of employment the millions 
engaged in producing raw materials, they will seek the factories 
for employment, which will bring about a deficiency of work and 
a — of workers. This would reduce all wages. Lou can 
not CON out of employment a large body of wage earners nor 
reduce their wages without affecting all wage earners adversely. 
Wages seek a level as naturally as water. You had just as well 
try to lower the water in one-half of Lake Michigan without low- 
ering it in the other half as to try to lower the wages of one-half 
of the wage earners without lowering the wages of all, or to 
try to lessen the income of a large part of the producers without 
lessening the income of all producers correspondingly. 


CUT THINGS IN TWO. 


Ik you can succeed in persuading the farmers to cut wages in 
two you can then very easily persuade the e earners to cut the 
price of farm products in two. The free er would stand back 
and witness such a slaughter no doubt with a feeling of gratifi- 
cation and pleasure. 

Then, n, what would be gained by free raw materials? Af- 
ter paying the money for producing them to peoples of other coun- 
tries what would we gain and what compensation could we offer to 
the wage earners of our own country? It isclaimed that free raw 
material would enable us to sell our manufactures in other coun- 
tries. How it would help usin that direction is one of the unsolved 
mysteries. It is one of the absurdities peculiar to a free-trade dis- 
cussion. Suppose, for instance, that we let raw materials in free and 
our manufacturers can buy them as cheap as the English manufac- 
turer can. Our manufacturer buys some raw material. An Eng- 
lish manufacturer buys the same amount. Each buys in the open 
markets of the world and pays exactly the same price. The Eng- 
lishman makes of his material a certain kind of manufactures and 
pays for labor, vehe 000. The American manufacturer makes 
case the same kind of commodities the Englishman made and 
pays for labor $177,000. Now,the American commodities have 
cost $77,000 more than the English commodities. The question 

has always puzzled me is how the American manufacturer 
can send his goods to England or anywhere in the markets of the 
world and undersell the i manufacturer whose articles 
cost so much less for labor. This, I say, is one of the unsolved 
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mysteries. There is only one way for our manufacturers to go 
into the markets of the world and sell their wares and merchan- 
dise, That is for them to pay less for labor than the manfacturers 
of the rest of the world pay. If you workingmen are anxious for 
your labor to sell in competition with other labor, reduce your 
wages about 60 per cent and try the experiment awhile to see if 
you like it. If you do not like it, increase your wages and sell 
your labor in the American market, and have a law to prevent 
foreign laborers from underselling you at your own home. See 
that your own wages are not reduced, and then see that all other 
laborers are employed at good ds pn Then there would be no 
one to take your place. Seethatallproducers are inekibg prona, 


then observe the dollars now going abroad turning into the pock- 
ets of the needy. See the activity in every branch of business! 
See the quick, elasti ntingthe drowsiness 


c step of our people "D 
and laggard movements of the present! all the men at work 
business revived as never before, money carrying its loads of 
onines into every home in the land, making happy hearts and 
cheerful faces, and showing its favor to the poor and needy in- 
stead of the rich and opulent! 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Previous to 1873 we had the free and unlimited coinage of gold 
and Mg at the ratio of 16 to 1, did we not?" 

si es.” 

In that last year, 1873, silver was worth 2 cents moro on the 
dollar than gold?” 

That is what it was.” 

“Why did not the free coinage of the two metals hold them at 
a parity then if it would now?” 

Are not Mexico, Russia, and Japan free-silver countries?” 

[11 esa. 


Is not the gold dollar in Mexico worth twice as much as the 
silver dollar, and is not the gold ruble of Russia worth 77 cents 
and the silver ruble worth 37 cents; and the gold yen in Japan 
worth 99.7 cents, while a siiver yen is worth only 50 cents?" 

„Those are facts.” 
Then why is it that in no free-silver country on the face of the 
po» do they keep their gold and silver money of the same value, 
ut leave it so speculators can manipulate it at pleasure and feast 
upon the people like vultures? " 
Give it up as a bad problem.“ 


SILVER AND WAGES IN MEXICO. 


Poor picked up the Bulletin of the Bureau of American Repub- 
lics No. 9, 1891, and read as follows: 

** One of the greatest evils (referring to Mexico) at the present 
time is the existence of a scale of wages which defies all power of 
reduction, which robs the laborers of all the sense of dignity or 
feeling of association with the rest of their fellow-citizens, and, 
having reduced them to a condition of abject abasement, deterior- 
ates to like extent their productive power and the measure of 
their ability. They are content to regard themselves as a plant, 
or machinery which moves by extraneous aid only, and has no 
power of volition, and no desire to exercise it if it had. This is 
the Ner sion 8 m silver 1 under the 
guise of increased wages, been gradually sapping the very energy 
and manhood out of the Ceu Wages have been forced up 20 
per cent in the number of dollars received, but in the actual pur- 
chasing power they have decreased 40 per cent. 'The laborer 
would each day take less of the necessities of life to his little fire- 
side, and the condition of his family gradually became more 
wretched. Every pay day the dollar received was not quite as 
valuable as atthe previous, 'The money sharks smiled at the way 
they were stealing from the families of the poor. They paid their 
workmen as many or more dollars; therefore the laborer should 
be thankful for the money received." 

“Suppose I should hire you to work for me,” continued Poor. 
I agree to pay you so much per month. I want to make a large 
profit out of your labor. I get the Government to assist me in my 
scheme. The Government puts metal of less value in the dollar 
each month and . the money. I pay you in the cheapened 
money the same number of dollars J agreed to. You accept it and 
are satisfied, because it is the number of dollars you agreed to 
take. You wonder, though, why your wages do not buy any more. 
The trouble is I have been robbing you through the guise of law 
and have been assisted in my nefarious scheme des Government 
under which you live and for which you would fight and, if neces- 
sary, give your life. That country is robbing you by forcing upon 
you a depreciated money. Would our great Government be a 
party to such infamy? 

“No,” continued Poor, our great Government would do noth- 
ing of the kind. It is founded upon justice and right and seeks to 
protect the weak from thestrong. It says to the rich and wealthy: 
‘I will regulate the value of the money, and I will see that every 
dollar is just as valuable as every other dollar; and you shall not, 
under the guise of philanthropy, rob the poor and reduce their 
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wages without their knowing it. You shall not pretend to be gr 
ing them more when the amount you are giving them is in fact 
worthless.' ” 

Vance's reading of Poor's remarks had occupied nearly half an 
hour, and atits close he seated himself with the air of one who 
has given his neighbors a deal of valuable information. That this 
opinion was shared by the audience was evidenced by the hearty 
vote of thanks which was extended to him, to Mr. Jones for bring- 
ing the paper, and to their far-away fellow-workman and pro- 
ducer, whose words had come to them that night with the con- 
viction which plain, substantial facts, told in a matter-of-fact 
way, always bring to the practical mind. 

dut before the meeting broke up Vance said (and it is to be 
hoped that all others of his manner of thinking will give the sub- 
ject the same careful, sees | study which he has given it, 
and that at least a large portion of them may see their way clear 
to reach a similar conclusion): 

Mr. Vance. I have been on the Populist band wagon for some 
five years. This is a selfish world, and up to a certain point we 
are all governed directly by motives of personal expediency. 
When war comes we have patriotic fervor and impulses, and of 
course we would all fight and spend our money freely for the 
maintenance of our common country. But so long as the country 
is not in immediate danger our acts and votes and our opinions 
are likely to be shaded in a great degree by what we fancy will 
be of personal benefit to us. 

I owe $1,000 balance of purchase money on my farm—I have 
been owing it for fifteen years. I had got the idea that the $1,000 
balance which was going to Widow Smith, from whom 1 pur- 
chased the place, was worth a good deal more now than when I 
made the purchase. Allthat sort of argument has been fully dis- 
proven by what we learned during our three evenings, and to- 
night's experience has simply clinched that opinion. 

e have discussed the alleged crime of 1873, and shown fully 
that it was a plain business proposition, which was suly dis- 
cussed through five years of Congress and giyen entire publicity, 
and accepted as a matter of course as the then present condition, 
and as not subject to criticism. 

In concluding I wish to say to my neighbors, and through them 
to all others, t whatever is right and just ought to prevail. 
Wearea great nation, andto the peoples beyond the seas our civili- 
zation and civil liberty area beacon, a watchword, and an inspira- 
tion to the toiling masses everywhere. Understanding this con- 
dition and appreciating our responsibility not only to ourselves 
but to all maukind, we must place the flag of our country and the 
honor and credit of our nation at the top of the mast and main- 
tain American liberty, American labor, and American honor un- 
tarnished. 

Our laws afford the widest liberty and the greatest opportunity 
for honest toil. We must see to itthat ourlaborand our products 
3 and at the same time we must firmly resolve to 
8 fastly maintain that the dollar of the workingman, the dol- 
lar of the farmer, the dollar of the merchant, and the dollar which 
comes into the pockets of every man, woman, and child in all this 
mighty country is as good as the best—and good as the best 
not only for to-day, but for to-day one year, and five years; that 
it shall not be subject to discount, but that it shall pass current 
in every mart and for every purchase and for every payment 
wherever our flag may wave. 

There was loud and hearty applause when Vance, after making 
what was for him a very lon h, took his seat. For a moment 
each one was busy talking with his immediate neighbor, approving 
the general trend of Vance’s remarks. A few roseto go; but at that 
moment they noticed the stocky, sturdy, well-built form of Burns 
moving toward the area in front of the rostrum, and evidently 
full of some remarks which he wished to deliver. In a moment 
he began nervously fingering his hatband and explaining that he 
was more used to handling tools than pens, and more used to exer- 
cising the muscles of his arms and legs than his vocal organs, The 
following, in substance, is what he said: 

Mr. Burns. I have been studying this whole problem for some 
months, and haye looked at it from the standpoint of the man 
whose capital resides in the muscles of his arms and legs and 
back, in a good Be prs in a reasonably clear head, and in the 
employment of all these adjutants in making for himself, in any 
branch of industry, a fair aaye work. Ifeel that I can speak, 
not only for myself, but for all those who work by the day or the 
month or the year and whose capital is impaired when we are 
sick and whose interest ceases to run the day we are out of work. 
President Lincoln said once that you can fool all the poopie part 
of the time and a of the ple all of the time, but that you 
could not fool all the people all the time. 

You remember back in the seventies that we had a greenback 
craze, and good men went wrong trying to make fiat money enrich 
every body—trying, in fact, to hoist themselves over the fence by 
tugging at their t straps. Some very good men went off on 
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this greenback craze, but most of them who had plenty of ps 
matter sooner or later came back. 1 remember that all of the 
Democrats egged on the greenback proposition. They pointed it 
out to the workingmen as a sure way to universal wealth. But 
eenbackism is dead, dead as a co nail. The only trouble, 
owever, is that from its ashes springs up another theory dualis 
pestilent, equally harmful to all the people. From the es of 
greenbackism sprung the Democratic project of free trade in 1892 
that was to make everything cheap to the laboring man and bring 
about the millennium. In 1896 we see the same old enemy—the 
devil with a different suit of clothes on, his horns covered up, his 
tail rolled € under his coat, and a new quadrennial smile 
on his face—blandly assuring the workingmen who stand idle 
with empty dinner pails before closed factories that it is all a mis- 
take; that it was not free trade that did it; and that if it was he 
now has a new and improved and certain sure cure for this cam- 
paign—that is, free silver. I think if we are hoodwinked in 
we would deserve a modification of that famous remark of Lin- 
coln's, We were fooled in 1892. It is well for us to resolutely set 
our faces against being fooled again in 1896. 

The Democratic y seems to me to assume the guise of that 
scriptural wicked individual. He clamored for free trade four 
years ago. Now he points eagerly toward free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. Possibly four years hence 
he may come up again smiling and demand a free and untram- 
meled entrance into his own dominions, 


Coin Redemption Fund. 


An Honest Dollar Needs no Apology. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. DAVID H. MERCER, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 13, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund, 
and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Mr. MERCER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am opposed to the Senate substitute. So is the 
country. The eternal, never-ending discussion and agitation of 
the free coinage of silver question in the American Congress at this 
time is full of damage to our industries and to our growth. It 
gives unrest in business circles and makes our credit a football in 
the marts of the world. How many times must the Senate a 
16 to 1 proposition before REDE that the country is fully in- 
formed as to its opinion on that subject? Unless its zeal in this 
respect is soon abated, I fear every motion to adjourn will be 
coupled with a free-coinage amendment. It is talk, talk, talk, and 
the money thereby wasted would feed and clothe a million. If, 
instead, it would act, act, act, there would be less demand for an 
election of Senators by the people. Nothing can be accomplished 
€ e coinage of silver this Congress; then why agitate the ques- 

ion 

The great conventions will soon assemble and the nominees 
thereof can go before the country on this p ition and allow 
the people to decide it at the polls. Such a course would be true 
economy. If the act of 1873 was a mistake—and upon that pro 
sition people may honestly differ—how can we rectify the AE — 
if it was a mistake, at this late day by returning to the financial 
condition existing prior to the passage of that act? Certainly not 
by passing this substitute; certainly not by reenacting the law 
which was repealed by the act of 1873. hy? Because condi- 
tions—and conditions over which we as a Government have no 
control—have radically changed. When we passed the act of 1873 
many of the leading powers of the world followed us with similar 
Dim ation, and a revolution in finance the world over ensued. 

ould it not be a dangerous experiment for this country to re- 
trace its steps and reestablish a financial system which existed 
prior to 1873 without the company of the same influence which 
joined us in our original course? I think so, sir, and I believe the 
experiment would be fraught with much danger. 

n illustration in mind would not be out of place at this time, 

A few years ago a conductor on a motor line in the city of Omaha, 

and, by the way, we have the best system of electric street rail- 

ways in the world in our city, was injured by a collision of cars, 
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his right leg 
who 8 to 
amputation. He had just 


ing badly crushed. An inexperienced physician 
near took charge of the case and advised 
finished the operation when a skillful 
surgeon In a moment he saw that a blunder had been 
committed, and heroundly abused the physician for unnecessarily 
sacrificing the man’s leg; but that did no good. The leg could not 
be returned to its place. So it is with the act of 1873; if a mis- 
take then, its restorationis an impossibility now, for every change 
in the financial world since that time is against such a course. I 
ama bimetallist, a sincere bimetallist, and nota silver monometal- 
list, and I believe that until the great commercial nations of the 
earth meet in harmony upon à proposition to increase the mintage 
of silver, America will not be justified in taking such a step alone. 

In my opinion, free coinage of silver by this country alone and 
em in the faceof affairs elsewhere, would drive us to a silver 
basis so rapidly that we could not 5 our property in time 
to avert bankruptcy. IL live west of the Missouri River, and, for 
one, deny that that stream is the dividing line in America between 
sound finance and inflation, between the payment of honest obli- 

.gations andrepudiation. Nebraska is the great agricultural State 
of the Union. Her people rank first in point of intelligence in the 
country, and although now and then a crevice is made in her sta- 
bility through which crawls and squeaks aman ap ntly anxious 
and willing to discredit her at home and disgrace her abroad, such 
misfortune is only temporary, for the sober second thought of her 
broad-minded, patriotic people soon reasserts itself and her repu- 
tation for protection, sound money, and stalwart Republicanism 
is again intact. 

There was a time when I could be intimidated by the orator who 
asserted with so much vehemence that 900,000,000 silver-using 
ple—free-coinage-of-silver people, if you please—were demandi 
that we join them, both in the practice and demand, and to h 
not was to lose their trade and treasure; but since I have had the 
opportunity to visit China, where reside 400,000,000 of these people, 
and to touch at India, where we find 300,000,000 more, and know- 
ing from equally reliable authority that the remaining 200,000,000 
is made up of people similar in kind to the 700,000,000 referred to, 
much of the scare has vanished. "Tocite China's system of finance 
as a proof of anything but imbecility is an insult to intelligence. 
China has no system of finance and her money is of as many kinds 
as Joseph's coat had colors. Itis true there is a mint at Canton, 
and it issues a silver dollar, a dollar of equal fineness and intrinsic 
value to the Mexican dollar, intrinsi worth more than the 
American dollar, but in the markets of China, as well as in the 
markets of the world, only worth an American 50-cent piece, and 
it is so much discredited at home that it no sooner finds a lodgment 
in the hands of a native than a hole is punctured through it to test 
its genuineness. 

It is suspicioned at home and discounted abroad, and has so lit- 
tle circulation that it is a stranger to nine-tenths of the Empire. 
Irepeat, China has no monetary system. In each of the nineteen 
provinces there is a medium of exchange peculiar to the people 
and customs, and oftentimes the wants and necessities are so 
limited thatthe people waive the use of any medium of exchange. 
In one province we find silver, pure silver, serving as a medium 
of exchange, and an old pair of scissors does the mintage. Again, 
bits of opium serve the same purpose, while in a third pelts 
and hides take the place of money. the Hankow district, some 
distance back from the Yangtse River,tea is compressed into 
small blocks or bricks, especially adapted to the Russian market, 
and known as brick tea, and this serves as money, while in other 
patts of China the small brass coin carried down through the 
ages and known as cash is the only coin i and re- 
ceivable as money, and even it fluctuates in value, ranging from 
1,900 to 1,800 of them to equal a tael, or $1.25 in Mexican money. 

'Then, in, thousands of Chinese live like the beasts of the 
field and fowls of the air, on nature; simply exist and have no 
more use for coin or commerce than did A and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden. In the seaport cities of China, the 1 cities, 
we find banks, generally managed by English capital and aftera 
system common in other commercial centers, save that the cur- 
rency issued is of uncertain value the minute it leaves the city 
limits of its place of birth. For example, the + Hongkong- 
Shanghai Bank, doing business at Hongkong, oy, Shanghai, 
and other cities in China, India, and = , issues paper cur- 
rency—a promise to pay; and although this great banking con- 
cern is doing business in several cities, the issue of one bank is 
discounted by any other to which it may be presented, while its 
silver currency has only bullion value and is subject to the fluctu- 
ations of the London market twice a day. As I traveled from 
city to city I wasexceedingly careful not to draw on my letter of 
credit for any more money than I needed in the different places 
visited for fear that I mig) t be oversupplied with a coin or cur- 
rency which would be su ue to excessive discounts at the next 
* place. If such be free coinage of silver I will have none 
of it. 

What is true of China applies to India and other countries 
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similarly situated. In Japan we find a monetary system, a system 
national in character, but so full of uncertainties that one is re- 
minded of the wildcat banking days of America. Values in money 
and ee eee daily, and prices on the London market gov- 
ern all ki of 6 England of the Orient in 
many respects, and she will not much longer be satisfied with a 
financial system unstable, uncertain, and insecure while advanc- 
ing so rapidly in science, manufactures, and the arts. She will 
soon demonetize silver. Some of her leading statesmen advo- 
cate the step to-day, and when this occurs she will command the 
trade of the Orient and threaten that to the East and West, even 
unto the circling of the globe. In so doing she is simply repeating 
history—that in the ratio which a country keeps pace with the 
commerce and growth of the great progressive powers, in the same 
ratio she approaches the demonetization of silver to such an extent 
that 9 and not silver monometallism prevails. 

Japan has already begun her attack upon high wages and well- 
id labor, and whether she is on a silver or gold basis there will 
little difference in the injury inflicted upon the commerce and 

industries of Europe and America. The productions of Oriental 
labor, under the superior . ambitious Japan, are in 
the markets of the world to stay, and the competition will increase 
in violence with the lapse of time, unless some restrictions are 
originated and enfo: The result of the war between China 
and Japan has only enlarged this field of danger, for the latter 
country intends introducing modern methods among the Chinese, 
and as arace they can vie with the Japanese in any contention 
the moment their supreme egotism is destroyed. ; 

Already Great Britain, France, and Germany have felt the ef- 
fect of this influence in their Oriental trade, and I prophesy here 
and now that England will soon be compelled to both preach and 
practice protection on that account. 

Japanis smaller in area than California, but pP ME num- 
bers 43,000,000 of the busiest people on earth. en, women, and 
children, from early morn until late at night, incessantly work, 
work, work, and they can imitate any device contrived by human 
hands, Most of them labor for 10 cents a day and save money. The 
difference in exchange does not give them an advantage over Amer- 
ica, which could be remedied by financial legislation here or else- 
where. Theonly cure isa high protective tariff and restricted im- 
migration. To-day China and Japan take our gold in exchange 
for commodities and deliver it to England. In 1895 this farce was 
carried to such an extent that the balance of trade between Amer- 
ica and these countries was in their favor over $40,000,000. Pro- 
tection and reciprocity is the only remedy for this unfortunate 
financial tangle. 

This leads me to the true solution of our present financial evil, 
sir, and that is that the money question in America will take care 
of itself if we will only settle the tariff question along strong pro- 
tective lines. Prior to the election of 1892 we heard nothing about 
a diminishing reserve. In those days confidence was abroad in 
the land and capital and labor were freely employed. The reserve 
received no thought, it created no fear, for this country was so 
88 as to make its receipts equal and exceed its expenditures. 

ur Republican policy attracted gold and built up a trade 
whereby the balances were in our favor. Had the American peo- 
ple not wandered after quem gons m 1892 we would still be en- 
joying the good times of the ison Administration. We have 

earned a valuable lesson, one not to be forgotten during the next 
generation at least. 

We now realize that protection protects and free trade disor- 
ganizes, and the sooner we return to Republican men and meas- 
ures the sooner will this great country recover from the sad plight 
into which it has been plunged by a party which is full of wisdom 
in defeat but full of blunders in victory. The advent of Democ- 
racy meant death to protection, and when such a calamity became 
an assured fact confidence was shaken, capital retreated behind 
bank vaults and into sundry hiding places, and business lan- 
guished—aye, became paralyzed and pt. Allthis did not re- 
sult because there was not money enough in the country for business 
purposes. The free-coinage advocate always yer cu this as one of 
the reasons why the mints should be opened to the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, and perhaps with 
some effect prior to the remarkable expose of its fraudulency a 
few days ago, when almost $600,000,000 in gold was offered for 
$100,000,000 in bonds, and most of it by the patriotic American 


ple. 
Pot his outburst of American confidence in American institutions 
and American credit has not only astounded and surprised the 
financial world, but it makes us the cynosure of the bankers and 
investors of the civilized globe. Let us hope that it is the first 
sign of a returning confidence which always holds sway under 
Republican Administrations, and that it sounds the death knellto 
financial heresies in this Republic. I hear it said that we do not 
have sufficient money in the country to transact our business, 
Why, sir,itis not so much a question of the amount of money aa 
it is a question of quality and circulation. I glory in the fact 
v 
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that our currency is as stable as the Rock of Ages—worth an hun- 
dred cents on every dollar, and nothing calls it from its hiding 
lace so quickly as an intimation that the country will soon be 
inthe control of the Republican party, a party of bookkeeping and 
business. Restore confidence and money will circulate; restore 
confidence and business will revive; restore confidence and pros- 
rity will once more reign over a contented and happy people. 
ee coinage of silver by America alone will not restore confi- 
dence, neither will it restore silver to that ideal realm so often 
pictured by the enthusiast. Such a step means silver mono- 
metallism, and silver monometallism means Mexicanization. God 
forbid that we should come to that. 

If we were living the life of the American Indian prior to the 
time he was discovered by Columbus, our law of coinage as well as 
our law of commerce would not concern us. We would have no 
use for either. But we have outlived that condition in life. We 
are a great commercial nation, rich in everything under the sun, 
and we seek a business intercourse with all nations, all people. 
We desire that we shall not be second to any power on the face of 
the globe in business, in civilization, in peace, or in war. We 
want our currency to be the peer, at least, of any which circu- 
lates, and if there is to be a best,“ we claim that distinction. 
Free coinage of silver may do for China, but it will never gain a 
foothold in America under present conditions. Without it, we 
will soon lead England in finance, and America will be the clear- 
ing house of the world; with it, and we will furnish an apol- 
ogy with each 50-cent dollar. ) z 

a conclusion, allow me to say that the American people, irrespec- 
tive of party, area patriotic, God-fearing people, anxious to do 
right, and full of confidence in the publie servant empowered to 
representthem. Ifthat servant proves honest, conscientious, and 
courageous in the discharge of his duties, he will receive the 
commendation and good will of his constituency, although at 
times he seems to run counter to its opinions and beliefs. The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] gave utterance to informa- 
tion that has been of common knowledge on the floor of this 
House for some time, that there are members of the Senate and 
House who are at heart and head opposed to free coinage of silver, 
but through fear of a frowning constituency subvert their own 
views and the best interests of the public by voicing and voting in 
such a manner as to be most pleasing to a suffrage they are sup- 
posed to represent, 

The Senate has not met the e tationsof the country in re- 
turning to us a substitute hardly germane to the proposition 
sent it from the House. If that body desires to inflict upon this 
coun such a law, let it boldly and manfully pass an origi- 
nal bill to that effect and not use it as a rider upon every conceiv- 
able bill that may stand a chance of passage. The Senate well 
knew that this House would not agree to the substitute; it knew 
that President Cleveland would veto such a measure if passed to 
him, yet in spite of such knowledge the country must be agitated 
and convulsed by needless attempts at the impossible. 

Ishudder at the consequences of a deadlock, fraught with so 
much danger. Iseein it no legislation of benefit to the masses. 
'The President insists upon free trade and the single gold stand- 
ard; the Senate has no ear, no voice, no vote for any measure not 
looking toward the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, 
while the House of Representatives, with its large Republican 
majority fresh from the people, asserts itself in favor of saving 
the country from bankruptcy and against silver monometallism. 
The situation is indeed a pee one. A deficiency of many mil- 
lions stili stares us in the face, and no sign of its removal. The 
House has expressed a desire and intention to remedy the evil in 
part by passing a revenue bill which even its enemies admit would 
yield the Government $40,000,000 annually; yet because it does 
not also provide for the free and unlimited coinage of silver it is 
spurned and spit upon by the Senate, through a majority made 
up of Populists, Democrats, and erring Republicans. 

I believe the people of America desire that we should expunge 
from the statute books the Wilson bill and restore in its place a 
. tariff measure, rich in protection, and then crown it 
with reciprocity; that we should take some steps toward securing 
an international monetary congress in the interest of silver; pass 
a bankruptcy bill, for this Administration has made such legisla- 
tion a necessity; give to the country such remedial legislation as 
its urgent necessities demand; improve our immigration laws; 
enunciate as a Republican measure a vigorous foreign policy; pass 
the general appropriation bills, and then notify the President, the 
Senate, and the country that we are ready to adjourn. Upon 
such a record the Republican party coma un the country with 
the hope of receiving the glad tidings: ‘‘Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant.” 

The only hope for such a consummation is a Republican vic- 
tory, complete and overwhelming,in November. The responsi- 
bility now rests with the people. If they do their full duty, I 
have some hopes of a national salvation; if they shirk, the slough 
of despond and misery will only increase in area. 
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Deficiencies Caused by the McKinley Bill—McKinley Bill Framed by the Inter- 
ested Manufacturers Who Wrote the Schedules—Republican Change on Currency 
and War on Bimetallism—What this Congress Did Not Do—Prodigality of this 
Congress. 


SPEEOH 
HON. BENTON McMILLIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 9, 1896. 


Mr. McMILLIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: From the time that the masses of the people in 
1890 rose up and condemned the McKinley bill, the country has 
been tortured with the claims of its advocates that it was an all- 
wise and all-sufficient revenue measure. It was not only con- 
demned in the Congressional elections of 1890 but also in the 
Presidential election of 1892. As the result of these two adverse 
decisions of the people it was repealed. 

It had not only raised the duties on the necessaries of life in 
many instances to more than 100 per cent, but under the pretense 
of inaugurating reciprocity it surrendered the Congressional power 
of levying taxes to the President of the United States. Under 
the extraordinary powers conferred by this bill upon him the 
President could impose taxes to-day, release them next month, 
and reimpose them the month following. 

Another extraordinary provision of the bill was that whereby 
millions of dollars were to be paid in bounties out of public taxes, 
Taxes were to be raised by contributions from the masses of the 
people and in turn paid to the beneficiaries designated by the 
statute under the bounty law. Thus money was taken from one 
citizen by taxation to be paid to another. The producers of sugar 
did not want this. They urged thatit should not bedone. They 
asked only that they be permitted to be placed under the same law 
that governed manufacturers of other things. They sent able 
representatives here to plead against this discrimination alle, 
to be in their favor, but all in vain. The sugar duty was re ed 
over their protest and bounty provided in its stead. The advo- 
cates of the McKinley bill, both before and since the repeal of that 
measure, claimed that it afforded ample revenue to meet the ex- 
penses of the Government. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Yet we have heard it iterated and reiterated during this 


Congress. 
DEFICIENCIES CAUSED BY THE M'KINLEY BILL. 

Let us see what the facts are concerning the revenues raised 
from the McKinley bill and the deficiencies produced by it. I use 
a statement of Secretary Carlisle and figures taken from the rec- 
ords of the Treasury Department: 


tract from letter addressed by the Secretary of the Treasury to Hon. 
Un William R. pt Boe October 2, 1894.] 
s * * * 


* * * 
The records of the Department show that during the flscal year 1888 tho 
EMI were $111,341.273 in excess of the expenditures; during 1889, $87,761,- 
080: uing, 1890, $85,010,271; during 1891, the year after the of the 
McKinley rM in 1892, $9,914,453; in 1893, $2,341,674, and in the year 
1894, during the whole of which the McKinley bill was in full force, the ex- 
nditures exceeded the receipts to the amount of $69,803,260, notwithstand- 
ng the expenditures were $16,752,676 less than in the preceding year. You will 
thus observe that the receipts in excess of expenditures nished annually 
be the 5 of the McKinley tariff act, until finally a large deficiency 
was the result. 

The statement of Mr. McKinley that I had used the gold reserve to meet 
the daily expenses of the Government is incorrect. - 

I inclose herewith a printed document containing the statements made by 
me befóre the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives 
in J — — from which it will be soen (see 13) that United States 
notes and ury notes of 189) had been redeemed in gold to the amount of 
$58,641,866 in excess of the reserve fund raised by the sale of bonds. These 
redemptions were made with gold received from all the various sources of 
revenue. The total amount of United States notes and Treasury notes of 
1890 redeemed in gold up to the present date is $249,808,494, while the whole 
reserve fund provided for by law was $00,000,000 in the first instance, and 
the p of the bonds sold in February last, amounting to $58,560,000. 
Instead, therefore, of using the lawful reserve to defray o y expendi- 
tures, we have in fact largely used the ordinary receipts for the purpose of 
redemption—the Seg — or which the reserve itself was intended. 

On the Ist day of March, 1889, the beginning of President Harrison's Ad- 
ministration, the funds in the Treasury actually available, exclusive of the 
$100,000,000 reserve, were as follows: 


SERE, GOO disk uncis Rene ha caalten xe Hep da jaa tis „502, 445. 02 
Net balance in the C ——T——T—TTTTT— aside Dae ra (AD ECT 
7777 eU ie re E EA T E 230, 948, 916. 12 


On the Ist day of March, 1898, the beginning of the present Administra- 
tion, the funds in the Treasury actually available, exclusive of the $100,000,000 
reserve, were as follows: - 


C AAA ²⅛ ⁵u-ů̃p ] 6 A A 365, 832. 90 
Net ——.— in the Treasur 3 - S 8 742.28 
Qus s paper nee n don . EE VUES RE 2 62, 450,575. 18 


This statement is made in accordance with the form now in use, and exhib- 
its the actual condition of the Treasury at the dates mentioned, including all 
available assets of 33 

In addition to the ordinary receipts of the Government, there was, as you 
know, covered into the Treasury during the Administration of ent 
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Harrison $54,907,075.75, which was held in trust as a fund for 
of nati -bank notes. This proceeding 


the redemption 
was authorized by the act of Jaly 
1890, commonly known as the Act. 


Sherman . 
‘he item denominated “agency account" is that portion of the miscellane- 
on the books 


It will thus be seen that the deficiency created under the 
McKinley law amounted the last year of its operation to $69,803,- 
260; that in the first year of its o tion whilst it yielded about 
$26,000,000 surplus it dwindled to less than $10,000,000 the second 

, and to less than $2,500,000 the third year, and that for the 
ju years of its operation it fell beneath the requirements of the 
Government over $30,000,000. 'The deficiency from it the last 

of its operation was more than $69,000,000, notwithstand- 

g the fact that there was a saving that year under Democratic 
economy of over $16,000,000 as compared with the preceding year. 
And for the last three NM of its operations its aggregate defi- 
ciencies were over $57,000,000. 

The bill that succeeded it is not responsible for the deficiencies 
that have characterized the revenues of the Government since its 
adoption. Infact,that measure, known as the Wilson bill, made 
ample provision for the revenue 3 run the Government 
under the economies inaugurated by a ocratic Congress. It 

vided an income tax, which, with the other provisions of the 
, would have yielded all the revenues necessary; but the Su- 
preme Court of the United States overrode its own decisions of 
nearly a hundred years and declared the income-tax feature uncon- 
stitutional. This remarkable result was reached through the 
extraordinary change of heart in one member of the court, who 
had decided on a previous hearing the law to be constitutional. 
This decision not only overrode the old decisions on the subject, 
but overrode the decisions made under the income-tax laws of the 
sixties, through which over $340,000,000 had been collected, the 
Supreme Court holding that income-tax law constitutional, which 
was in every essential particular similar to the one passed by the 
last Congress and overridden by the court. So that the failure of 
the revenues of last year and this is in co uence of perverted 
po decisions and not because of the failure of Congress to 
pose taxes or provide revenue. 


M'KINLEY BILL FRAMED BY THE INTERESTED MANUFACTURERS, WHO WROTE 
THE SCHEDULES. 


Availing myself of the leave given by resolution of Congress, I 
shall comment on the action of the convention which nominated Mr. 
McKinley for President and insert in the RECORD a history of how 
the McKinley bill was framed. These facts were called to the 
attention of the country both by the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia, Hon. H. G. TURNER, and by the Hon. William L. Wilson, 
now Postmaster-General, then a member of this House, in a speech 
he made on the bill providing for free wool, Heshowed very 2 
and conclusively that the distinguished gentleman who present 
the bill was not the“ author,“ but merely the “compiler” of the 
McKinley bill. In fact, in presenting the bill to the House, on 
the conference report on September 27, 1890, Mr. McKinley said, 
in commenting on the wool schedule: 

This schedule has the hearty approval of the National Woolgrowers 
Association, and of the several State associations throughout the country. 

Immediately following this he also said: 

And, Mr. Speaker, that is entirely true also of the tobacco schedule. 

One of the test schedules embraced in our tariff laws is the 
metal schedule. During the period the bill was being framed Mr. 
James M. Swank, secretary of the American Iron and Steel Asso- 
ciation, was in Washington and about the committee room. He 
made the following report as secretary to the president of that 
association: 


During the long period in which this measure (the McKinley bill) received 
the pee. Poner. of Congress, the views of this association concerning the 
proper framing of the metal schedule of the new tariff law were frequently 
solicited and were promptly given. 


He adds: 

The schedule as adopted is the most harmonious and completely protective 
of all the metals schedules. » ji 

It would be very strange if it were not so, when the men inter- 
ested in having high protection were permitted to frame the 
schedules wholly in their own interests, and without any regard 
to the public revenues or the public weal and without any re- 
straint from the committee, 

On page 290 of the hearings before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, Fifty-first Mer pes, which were the hearings that pre- 
ceded the McKinley bill and held on it, Mr. William Whitman, 


sident of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, said 
“had framed two clauses” prescribing the taxes on women's 
and children's dress goods. 


ese clauses were incorporated as 


framed by Mr. Whitman in section 874 and section 375 of the 
McKinley Act. Is it any wonder that almost the highest rates of 
gor imposed by the McKinley Act were those on womens and 
chi s dress goods? I cite the following from the of 
Mr. Wilson delivered in the House in 1892 on other schedules, con- 
cerning the action of the committee in allowing the outsiders to 
write what duties they wanted in the tariff law: 

At 281 of the hearings Mr. Isaac N. Heidelberger, in behalf of the 
who! clothing manufacturers, submitted a memorandum of their de- 


MM ag that memorandum, so far as it related to woolen clothing, is sub- 
stan y embodied in paragraph 306 of the act. 


The makers of firearms appeared at page 1255 with the sections they wished 
incorporated and made a part of the tariff schedule of duties," and those 
sections appear in their own words as paragraphs 169 and 170 of act, with 


a single tritling ae 

„at page 92 of the hearings 3 found the demands of the tin- 
plate makers—that they were going to proffered by their trusted coun- 
selor, friend from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS], and although thousands 


m 
and dens ot thousands of consumers and laborers pro: a st these de- 


mands, Mr. Cronemeyer's wishes are exactly embodied in paragraph 143 of 
the * bill. 

At page 70 of these hearings Mr. Charles S. Landers, representing the 
makers of table cutlery, presented the corrections and amendments which 
they wished in the Senate clause, and at persereph 107 of the act his memo- 
randum a in the very words in which he wrote it. 

On page 65 of the hearings Mr. W. F. Rockwell makes known the demands 
of the makers of gent cutlery, and these demands literally reappear in 

ie 


paragraph 105 of bil 
Now I understand, for the first time in my life, how a “consistent, logical, 
tariff is framed. 


complete'' protective x “with the different prapeey 
and justly related." Our friends upon the other side merely leave the blanks 
on the committee table, and look ‘ab the ques d stroll around the Capitol 
while the parties who desire to tax the people come and fill in tho blanks 
&ccording to the suggestions of their own greed or 

Other instances veg flagrant and outrageous could be ad- 
duced showing that the McKinley law was not made by Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, but was compiled by him at the dictation of the parties 
interested in the high tariff duties. The job was not only done 
by them, but so bunglingly done that the track of the different 
manufacturers can be traced through the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee room, through the hearings, and into the very statutes 
where their exorbitant demands were made law. So shameless a 
surrender and perversion of the taxing power was never exhib- 
ited before, and it is hoped will never be again. This fact is rec- 
ognized of all men so 5 that even the Republican con- 
vention that nominates Mr. McKinley dare not indorse his bill. 
What hope is there for the Republic, what prospect of faithful 
government, if interested parties are permitted to make the tax 
statutes of the United States, not in accordance with the needs of 
the Treasury, but in accordance with the greed dictated by their 
interests? 

REPUBLICAN CHANGE ON CURRENCY AND WAR ON BIMETALLISM. 

It is gratifying to note that the Republican party has at last 
quit trying to deceive people as to its views on financial questions 
and comes squarely out for gold monometallism. It has at last 
said what it felt for years—that it is for the single gold standard. 
It has raised the black flag against the white metal. 

On June 21, 1888, when General Harrison was nominated for 
President, the platform on which they puse him not only de- 
clared for silver as money but blamed the Democratic Adminis- 
tion for an alleged effort to demonetize silver. Mr. McKinley, 
if my pe me correctly, was chairman of the platform 
committee, Here is the platform adopted: 

BIMETALLISM. 


The Republican party isin favor of the use of both ld and silver asm y 
and condemns the Doll, of the Democratic tion in its efforts 
Gemonetize silver. 


What a revolution it must have taken to sweep him from this 
to the goa platform on which he now stands! 
In 1892, in national convention, it adopted the following plat- 
form, which is giyen with its heading: 
FREE AND SAFE COINAGE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


y as will secure the maintenance of the of the two metals 
so that the purchasing and debt-paying power of ; whether of sil- 
ver, gold, or paper, shall be at all times equ: 


At the convention just adjourned at St. Louis, which nominated 
McKinley, the following platform was adopted: 

We are unalterably op: toevery measure calculated to debase our cur- 
rency or impair the tof our country. Weare, therefore pore’ to tho 
free of silver except by international agreement with the E 
comm nations of the world, which we pledge ourselves to promote, 
ae Ru ment can be o e e: d 
serv 


gold. 
tions of the United States and all our money, whether coin or paper, at the 
nlig the earth. 


Sir, President Harrison was elected on the platform of 1888 de- 
nouncing demonetization. Mr. McKinley was elected to Congress 
on it, but instead of observing the platform on which they were 
elected they made the longest stride toward demonetization made 
in this country since 1873, by ing what is known as the Sher- 
man Act of 1590, which repealed tha i Bland Act, stopped the com- 
pulsory coinage of silver, thereby converting silver into a mere 
commodity, and providing for the issue of paper redeemable in gold 
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and silver, not on coined silver, but on uncoined silver bullion 
stored in the Tre ? à 

Obgerve, if you please, the evolution ofthe Republican from 
its platform of 1858, ORG demonetization, to its platform of 
1892, proclaiming for free and safe coinage of gold and silver," 
„with such restrictions and under such provisions to be determined 
by legislation," etc., to the platform of 1896, which proclaims not 
for silver restoration, not for bimetallism, merely with statutory 
safeguards, but for the single gold standard. This platform also 
makes another fearful surrender. "The platform of 1892 reserved 
to the United States to determine by legislation" what safe- 

ds should be thrown around coinage; but the platform of 
890 goes beyond all this, surrenders all claim of legislative con- 
trol over the matter, and pledges the poopie of the United States 
to stand by the single gold standard until England and the other 
„leading commercial nations of the world” give their consent 
that we shall have it. They declare unalterable opposition to free 
coinage unless they can get an international agreement with the 
leading commercial nations of the world,” and declare: 
Until such agreement can be obtained the existing gold standard must be 
preserved. 

It will not be denied by any that outside of the United States 
Great Britain is the leading commercial nation of the world.” 
"We are, therefore, hereby pledged never to move until she will 
move with us. Does any sane man € t her to move with us 
in this direction? He who does has read her history in vain. She 
demonetized silver eighty years ago. She has never made an 
agreement since looking to its restoration, and if the American 
people indorse this platform it is notice to her that she need not 
cooperate with us. And there this important matter ends for- 
ever! All she need do is hold out, and this platform pledges our 
opposition to coinage. 

When will she give her consent? 

When did she give their rights to our fathers? Not until eight 
years of heroic suffering and bloodshedding by our ancestors. 

A fourth of a century after we had achieved our independence 
she searched our ships and seized our seamen. When we pro- 
tested, did she desist? Not until she had invaded this very city. 
and burned its Capitol and Executive Mansion. Notuntil we had 
sent Jackson to New Orleans to drive back her invading veterans 
and capture the trained soldiers of the Peninsula. Not until we 
dispatched Perry to the Great Lakes to send back from their 
waters, red with the blood of our fathers, the immortal, soul-stir- 
ring message, We have met the enemy, and they are ours.” 

en did our people ever before bow to England in anything? 
"When we were only 3,000,000 strong we wrested the colonies from 
her ! When we were only 8,000,000 strong we broke the 
vende, Cyrus bY which she bound all sailors on the high seas! When 
only 10,000,000 strong, under what is known as the Monroe 
doctrine," we made the map of North and Soufh America and 
defied not only England, but all the balance of the world, to seta 
hostile foot on these shores! When we organized our Govern- 
ment, though we spoke the same language, we changed our money 
denominations from pounds, shillings, and pence to dollars, dimes, 
and cents in order to be fiscally free as well as physically free 
from England. 

Yet after all of this glorious fighting we are asked to hold up 
our hands and let her shackle us now. Republicans make the 
surrender; Democracy declines to do it. Gentlemen who think 
this is possible mistake the spirit of the American people. When 
we changed the money denominations from pounds, shillings, and 
pence to dollars, dimes, and cents; when we determined to issue the 

back currency that has been a part of our circulation for a 
ird of a century, did we ask England, France, or Germany to 
allow it? When we the Bland Act in 1878, under which 
we have coined hun of millions of money, did we go and 
get first the consent of the leading commercial nations”? Not 
a bit of it. It is true that Mr. Hayes vetoed that measure in an 
effort to try to get us to obtain such consent, but his veto was 
overridden as it deserved to be. 

When do gentlemen suppose we will be ableto obtain the consent 
of England to an international agreement for free imn. pd The 
present administration in England has said that it could not be 

iven. Its predecessors for eighty years havesaid the same; and 
if you went to them begging this international agreement they 
would say to you, as G one has substantially said in the past: 
„The world owes us enormous amounts of money. It is in the 
form of stocks and bonds and mortgages. To return to bimetal- 
lism diminishes the value of these debts; therefore we can not 
agree with you." Thatiswhattheyhavealwayssaidinthepast. I 
concede that international agreement is much to be desired, but 
at the same time I realize that it is not obtainable with England, 
and when the Republican party through its platform pledges the 
American people, in substance, not to move until England gives 
her consent, it seals the doom of international agreement forever! 
Nothing has come from these conferences in the past. Day after 
day we have sent our dove across the waste of waters, but night 
after night it has returned weary winged and leafless, 
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Sir, I beg those who are infatuated with the idea that we can get 
England to join us in restoring silver, and that she is essential to 
the success of bimetallism. toremember that England demonetized 
silver in 1816, and has maintained the single gold standard since. 
Silver was at a premium in England when she didit. She was not 
essential to bimetallism then; she is not now. Ourstatesmen then 
did not consult her wishes nor pander to her rapacity. When she 
demonetized silver Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of 
eee earner still lived. John Adams was yet alive. Madison, 
the father of the Constitution, lived. Monroe, who was soon to 
promulgate the Monroe doctrine, dictating to the whole world 
as to territorial acquisition, lived. Jackson, fresh from the vic- 
tory at New Orleans, still lived. But in them also lived the spirit 
of 1776. Whoof these immortal patriots ever intimated that 
land should dictate or influence our financial policy, and that we 
should demonetize silver because England had? did one 
of them say that England should control us in finance? Never. 
Still the world moved on and the young Republic prospered. 
Then we numbered only about 19,000,000 people; now we number 
70,000,000. Then we were comparatively a small factor in the 
world's progress and autonomy; now we are the greatest factor in 
it, equaling any three of the greatest powers. I would to God 
that the spirit of 1776 were in the Americans of 1896! 

This Government has now existed for one hundred and seven- 
teen years. This is more than one-fourth as long as Rome was 
free. During the whole period this is the first time that any party, 
innational convention, whether Whig, Federal, Democratic, Pro- 
hibition, Populist, or Republican, ever proclaimed in its platform 
for gold monometallism. The people will condemn this new de- 
parture from the money of the Constitution. 

WHAT THIS CONGRESS DID NOT DO. 

The Republican party obtained control of the House by inveigh- 
ing against the Democratic party of the last Congress i 
charging it with doing nothing to relieve the country. 

After getting the House by two-thirds majority, and organizing 
the Senate—appointing Republicans as chairmen of committees 
in the Senate—what has this Congress done to relieve the c 
Nothing! Absolutely nothing! It has shown itself utterly inef- 
ficient. From lack of courage or other cause, it failed to try to 
solve many problems waiting solution at its hands. 

They claim that the revenues were insufficient to meet the ex- 
penses of the Government. Did they send any revenue measure 
to the President to supply this deficiency? None! 

In their platform of 1892 they inveighed against trusts and com- 
bines. W hat measure did they send to the President to restrain 
them? None! 

And now they abandon the plank in their platform against 


trusts. : 

The debts due from the Pacific roads subsidized by the Govern- 
ment amount to more than $150,000,000 and are falling due. Some 
of the roads are in the hands of receivers, and kc Serger d now 
have to be a pages through the Federal court. t measure 
did they send to the President or pass through either House look- 
ing to the settlement of these claims or the collection of these 


debts? None! 

Their platform complains because the Democratic party repealed 
a so-called reciprocity law which authorized the President to im- 
pose taxes without consulting Congress or the people. "What 
measure did they pass through Congress looking to a restoration 
of these reciprocity provisions? None! 

Their orm Says: 

—.— Nicaragua Canal should be built, owned, and operated by the United 

What bil did they pass through the House or through the 
Senate authorizing this construction? None! 

The platform contains a provision favorable to the independence 
of Cuba. Yet neither the Senate nor the House, with whom rests 
the power to declare war, sent any bills to the President or tried 
to send any for a declaration of the independence of Cuba. 

They proclaim in the platform in favor of excluding from en- 
trance to the United States those who can neither read nor 
write. What measure did they send to the President providing 
for this or even looking in this direction? None! 

There was a very important measure pending in Congress pro- 


viding for the settlement by arbitration of the disputes wherein 
labor was involved. It was introduced and ur, by Hon. Mr. 
ERDMAN of Pennsylvania. Organized labor of the country strove 
to have some such measure passed, but in vain. The Presidential 
election was ding, and it was left to smolder. i 
Another bill was penđing providing for the appointment of a 
commission of three men from the different of life—labor. 


commerce, etc.—to consider the grave questions arising there and 
report and recommend legislation from time to time to Con; 

A similar commission exists in many countries, and is considered 
an advanced step for labor. If I am correctly informed, those 
engaged in advancing the best interests of labor throughout 
the country urge its passage. Was sucha measure sent to the 
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President for the approval of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment in order that it might become a law? No. Not one law was 
passed to help the laborer. 

This Congress considered it more important to break the record 
of early adjournments than to make a record passing the needed 
legislation. So the appropriation bills were rushed [eds Con- 

that Congre might rush away from the Capitol, leaving its 
itimate work undone and theinterests of the country neglected. 
nder the rules of the House, Friday of each week is given to 
the consideration of private bills. Thousands of them were intro- 
duced and hundreds of them were reported by the committees, 
and by the Court of Claims. Yet every Friday except one or two 
^ inthe entire session—I mean the day sessions—was taken from the 
Private Calendar, devoted to other uses, and these claims left 
unpaid and unconsidered. 
is Congress pretended to favor a bankrupt law, but adjourned 
without final action on the bankrupt bill. 

The copyright bill pending in Eum tay was an important one, 
and there was every reason why it should have been acted upon. 
Yet, in hot haste to get away, it was laid aside by Congress. 

The Territories of Arizona and New Mexico are justly clamor- 
ing foradmission to the Union as States. Democracy has favored 
their admission and does now. But they are supposed to be too 
strongly tinctured with Democracy. They have ample popula- 
tion to entitle them to admission. Every principle of home 
rule” and local self-government” dicta that they should be 
permitted to enter the sisterhood of States. Notwithstanding the 
merits of their case, they were refused Statehood, and now stand 
knocking in vain at the doors of a closed Congress for admission 
to the Union. 

There are other measures clamored for by our Republican 
friends which they made no effort to advance. It will not do to 
say that they did not have time to consider these things. They 
adjourned and fled from their duties at an earlier date than any 
other Congress has for a third of a century. It will not do for 
the House to say that the Senate would not act because the House 
passed a resolution ping the Senate to join them in the adjourn- 
ment on the 18th of May. 

This gress was afraid of itself and fled from the Capitol the 
earliest day possible; and in the light of its achievements well 
might the country be afraid of it. 


PRODIGALITY OF THIS CONGRESS. 

There is one thing in which it stands preeminent. It is the 
most extrav: t Congress that ever assembled in time of peace 
since independence was achieved. The following and supplement 
table, taken from the speech of Hon. J. D. SAYERS on the appro- 


priations of this Congress, proves the truth of what I say: 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, it will be seen from the tables herewith that 
the 5 made by the past three 
sion have 


Congresses and at the present ses- 
n as follows: 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FROM MARCH 1, 1885, TO JUNE 1, 1896. 
Receipts, exclusive of postal, 
From March 1, 1885, to March 1, 1889 $1,451,660,246.74 
From March, 1, 1889, to March 1, 1893.......... 1,539,723,590.58 
From March 1, 1893, to June 1, 1890666 1,036,104,413.98 
Expenditures, ezclusive of postal and principal of debt. 
From March 1, 1885, to March 1, 1889 $1,085,600,326.04 
From March 1, 1889, to March 1, 189899 1,964,280,307.22 
From March 1, 1893, to June 1, 189 1,174,364,983.26 

When the Fifty-first Congress adjourned with an expenditure of 
half a billion dollars for one year and a billion in two years the 
country stood aghast at the enormous and unwarranted expendi- 
tures. But this Congress has broken the record. Theexpenditures 
of it all told amount to $7 for every man, woman, and child in 
America. 

When we remember that the appropriations of the second ses- 
sion of the Fifty-first Congress were nearly 850,000, 000 more than 
those for the first session, and consider that that will probably be 
the situation again with this Congress, it is appalling to contem- 
plate the extravagance of the Fifty-fourth Congress. About two- 
thirds of all the money in the United States has to go through the 
hands of the Federal taxgatherer, according to the new schedule 
of expenditures adopted by this Congress every two years. With 
increases of expenditures it is proposed by this new platform and 
new departure to restrict the currency. I warn gentlemen against 
tempting too far the patience of an overburdened people. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


TABLE B.—Appropriations made by the Fifty-first, Fifty-second, and D Spr sense and first session of the Fifty-fourth Congress, fiscal years 1891 
inclusive. 


Fifty-fourth 
Jon: » 
Title. da 
0 
1897. m 
DROIT MS EE — Ew Ue damn 799, 100. 00 098, 153. 50 232, 905. 50 , 323, 500. 00 , 223, 623. 00 , 308, 750. 00 255,532.00 
CCC E 206, 471. 79 613, 529.19 TS 499.82 $? 225, 639. 78 , 502, 884. 68 5 252, 608. 09 pa 402.73 
Diplomatic and consular 1, 710, 815. 00 1, 658, 925. 00 1,604, 045. 00 1, 557, 445. 00 1, 563, 918. 76 1,574, 458. 76 1, 642, 558. 76 
District of Columbia.... 5, 769, 544. 15 5,597,125. 17 5,317, 973.27 5,413, 223.91 5, 545, 678. 57 5, 745, 443.25 5, 905, 082, 48 
ti 4, 222, 935. 00 3. 774, 805. 00 2, T34, 276.00 2, 210, 055. 00 2,421,004. 00 1,904, 557.50 1,997, 888. 00 
1,282,016. 02 16, 386, 284. 86 1,664,047. 84 7, 854, 240. 38 10, 659, 565. 16 8, 762, 151.24 71,390, 496.79 
21, 030, 752. 15 22, 027, 674. 75 21, 900, 132. 97 21, 865, 802. 81 21, 305, 583. 29 21, 891, 718. 08 21,518, 834. 71 
435, 296. 11 402, 004. 64 428,917.33 432, 556. 12 406, 535. 08 464, 261. 66 449, 525. 61 
24, 136, 085. 53 81, 541, 654. 78 23, 543, 385. 00 22, 104, 061.38 25, 327, 128.72 29, 416, 245. 31 30, 562, 139. 95 
123, 779, 368.35 | 104, 550, 883.34 154,411,682.00 | 180,681,074.85 | 151,581,570.00 | 141, 381, 570. 00] 141,325, 580. 00 
226, 698. 99 71,907,222. 61 80, 331, 276. 73 84, 004, 314. 22 87, 236, 599. 5 89, 545, 997. 80 92,571, 564, 22 
25, 136,295.00 |... .........- $2, SBE 218.00. os 11, 643, 180. 00 (d) h 12, 621; 800. 00 
31,100,341.38 | c38,388, 552. 73 27, 685, 076. 93 34, 253,775.55 | 746,568,160. 40 33, 081, 152. 19 
13,295,541. 61 9, 364, 148. 62 8,230, 859. 50 11,811, 004. 06 9,825,974. 82 | 7 15,326,509. 05 
211.68 238. 382, 527,385.89 | 409,515,586.11 | 390, 578, 048. 48 636, 896. 07 660, 49 
010, 905. 27 498 3, 208, 922, 82 520, 499. 18 577, 956. 55 297, 667, 37 000. 00 
Total regular annual nd Ps eee 363, 132,116.95 | 418, 737,053.29 | 885, 736,308.71 | 404,036,085.29 | 391,156,005.03 | 383,934,564.34 | 896, 705, 660. 49 
Permanent annual appropriations............ e131 131. 70 | e122, 486, 808. 00 | e 121, 863, 880. 00 e 115, 468, 273. 92 e 101, 074, 680. 00 | e113, 956.32 | e 119, 054, 160. 
. MEX Be I eut er pa att A 507, 600, 188. 71 519, 504, 359.21 | 492, 230,685.08 | 497,008, 520. 00 


c This amount includes 
d amount includes 


session of the last Congress. 
No riverand har act was passed durin, 
con while the sun: civil act of this 
A This does not include $3,000,000 estima 
property. of Monongahela Navigation Company. 
sum includes .08 to pay sugar boun 
j This sum includes $1,495,679.58 for objects that are 
the accounting officers for 1893 and prior fiscal $ 
k Estimated. 


the last session, but the sund: 


years; in all, $5, 


nt on account of pu 
estimates thereunder for 1897, A like sum was included 


ü civil act of that session carried $11,237,115 for river and harbor works under 
or such works. 


on appropriates only $3,234,597 
to be necessary — — te appropriation made in river and harbor act of this session to purchase 


indefini 


under legislation enacted by the Fifty-first Congress. 
no rn deficiencies; Ae 77 omy judgments of the courts and audited accounts certified by 


1,027, 104, 547. 92 | 989, 239, 205. 69 


74 actual expenditures under indefinite appropriations for pay. and bounty claims. 


cludes $ 1 1 actual expenditures under indefinite appropriations for pay and bounty claims. 
$15,227,000 for refund of direct taxes in addition to the specific sum o. 


00 appropriated for that purpose. 
as estimated tobe a » 


ecessary 
for 1891, $101,623,453, there are added expenditures under permanent appropri- 
-first 88 subsequent to said estimate, as follows: Salaries dipl 7 
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Free Coinage of Silver. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 13, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R.2904) to maintain and protect the 
coin redemption fund and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue— 


Mr. MAGUIRE said: - 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have no idea that I shall be able to aid ma- 
terially in the solution of the problem now before Congress. In- 
deed, there seems to be an irreconcilable conflict of opinion between 
the legislative and executive departments of our Government, if 
not between the two Houses, upon all questions of coinage and 
finance, which renders it impossible during the life of the present 
Congress to have any plan adopted which may be expected to ex- 
tricate our country from her present great and acknowledged 
difficulty. The whole question must, then, be submitted anew to 
the country at the coming election, and these arguments are in- 
tended rather to influence the thought of the country than to 
produce any immediate effect upon this House. 

I have listened attentively to the arguments of the learned and 
experienced Representatives who have spoken on the bond bill 

assed by the House, and on the free-silver bill returned by the 
Senate as a substitute for it, and I have read much of the litera- 
ture with which the country has been flooded during the last three 

ears,in an effort to find a really scientific solution of the prob- 

em. Ihave no faith in the settlement of any such question upon 
lines of mere present expediency. What may,in your judgment, 
bee ient to-day may, under new and unforeseen conditions, 
work injustice or hardship to-morrow. It must be possible to find 
some scientific solution of the question. 'There must be some 
naturallaw governing the relation of money to the trade in which 
it is employed, which, if discovered and applied, will be better and 
more satisfactory in its results than any system that has yet been 
devised. I believe that men come E in communities by 
the force of natural laws which make them gregarious; that there 
is a natural law of social order; a naturallaw governing the rela- 
tions of men to each other and to their natural environment 
extending even to the domain of trade, with all its intricate and 
manifold combinations, which, if discovered and applied, must be 
best, as all natural laws, in every department of universal life 
and action, are better than any laws of human contrivance which 
can be substituted for them. 

An examination of the questions of coinage and currency from 
this standpoint necessarily excludes from consideration all mere 
sentimentality in favor of any 5 metal or commodity as 
a medium or as a media of exchange, and excludes from consid- 
eration likewise the interests of special classes, It excludes from 
consideration the interests of gold-mine owners and silver-mine 
owners, and deals with the medium of exchange as a means of 
satisfying a want arising out of the operations of trade alone. 

Money and all other media of exchange must ever be subordi- 
nate to the trade of the people, which they are intended merely to 
facilitate, but never to control or limit or . in any way. All 
talk about the sacredness of gold and silver as money metals is 
childish. They have no sacredness that can be rationally recog- 
nized. Indeed. they are less to be regarded than the commodities 
comprising food, clothing, and shelter for the human race, the ex- 
change of which they are used to facilitate. Neither does it aid 
in the least in the solution of the problem to discuss the motives 
of past Congresses or of Representatives or Senators in such Con- 
gresses in the passage of the laws that now govern our system of 
coinage. It is absolutely immaterial to the present discussion 
whether the act of 1873 was honestly or dishonestly passed. That 
act may have been passed in perfect honesty, or its passage may 
have been secured by the grossest fraud and suppression of truth, 
misleading the Senators and Representatives who voted for it, but 
it was constitutionally passed and approved. It is the law of the 
land, subject to amendment or repeal, just as other laws are sub- 


ject to amendment and repeal, but not otherwise. There is no 


power within the Constitution that can in the slightest d 

modify the law because of the fraud that may have been practiced 
in procuring its enactment. It is the law and it controls our sys- 
tem of coinage equally, whether honestly or dishonestly passed, 
whether its enactment was criminal or virtuous. We are con- 
fronted with the law as it is, and the question with us is simply, 
Is the system of coinage thereby established the best that, with the 


lights before us, can be established? If it is, it should be upheld, 
even though its enactment was procured by fraud. If itisnotthe 


best system, then it should be changed, or wiped out altogether, if 
MES even though its passage were prompted by the very best 
of motives. 

Nor will f attempt to discuss the much-agitated question as to 
the exact period at which the gold standard now in vogue was 
really adopted by legal enactment. It does not seriously matter 
whether it was adopted in 1835 or in 1853 or in 1873 or at a later 
period. The important fact is that we have now a single gold 
standard for the coinage of our country, all other me being 
coined ata fixed ratio with respect to gold, and the parity with 
gold at that ratio being guaranteed by the Government. All 
money other than gold is thus made token money. I have no 
doubt that by the passage of the act of 1873, and perhaps by the 
later acts, great injustice was done to the debtor class as it then 
stood for the benefit of the creditor class as it then stood. But in 
the mutations that have inevitably taken place since 1873 the indi- 
viduals ee the debtor and creditor classes no longer occupy 
the same relations to each other that they then did, and any at- 
tempt now to rectify the injustice of 1873 by passing another law 
for the benefit of the debtor class and to the corresponding dis- 
advantage of the creditor class as they now stand would be 
wholly ineffectual to accomplish justice in more than a very slight 
de, . We should therefore look not to the wrongs of the past 
but to the needs of the future in establishing the best possible sys- 
tem of coinage and finance for the future. 

Does the present system work well? Is it satisfactory? Does it 
meet the demands of trade fully and promptly without hardship 
or injustice to the people of our country in general? It seems to 
me that it does not. None are entirely satisfied with it. 

The demand for money of all kinds arises out of the operation 
of the laws of trade; the kinds and the volume of money which 
may be used to satisfy that demand are fixed and determined arbi- 
trarily by a political system which is not in touch with the inde- 
pendentsystem of trade. Our laws as they now stand limit the 
trade of the country, and by similar manipulation elsewhere the 
trade of all the leading countries of the civilized world is limited 
to gold as the — of ultimate redemption. The gold supply of 
the world is limited and is generally believed to be inadequate for 
the service which is thus by law imposed upon it. I believe that 
it manifestly appears that the gold supply of the world is inade- 
quate, but 1 do not care to discuss that phase of the question, 
because, in the view which I shall take of it, that question is not 
properly to be determined by Congress or by the political organi- 
zations of any country, but must properly be left to the laws of 
trade under which alone the supply of media of exchange to meet 
the demand created by the operation of those laws can be harmo- 
niously and satisfactorily adjusted at all times. I therefore believe 
that even the question as to the sufficiency or insufficiency of the 
volume of our money to meet the demands of trade may be prop- 
erly eliminated from the discussion of the question of coinage 
unless we have already finally and irrevocably determined that 
the volume and the kinds of money to be used in trade must 
be fixed and determined by the lawmaking powers of our Goy- 
ernment. It seems to me that so long as those questions are 
retained for practical decision as part of the jurisdiction of our 
political system the supply of money of the kinds needed will 
never be made to harmonize with the demands of trade. It is 
enough, then, from my standpoint, for present purposes to recog- 
nize the apparent inadequacy of the gold supply to perform the 
money function devolved upon it "m law without endeavoring 
to determine by investigation whether the inadequacy of that 
supply bereal or only apparent. Its consequences we may well 
consider, for the greatest difficulty which our Government is now 
facing, not 8 the a of foreign wars, is the difficulty 
of meeting the demand for gold made upon it by commerce under 
our existing laws. 

During the last two years and a half this Government has been 
obliged to issue bonds to the amount of $262,000,000 in order to 
obtain the gold necessary to maintain the parity now artificially 
established by law between gold and silver upon the gold basis. 
Yet this enormous bond issue has not in the least changed the con- 
ditions which gave rise to the demand for it. There is not the 
slightest assurance that the very same obligations of the Govern- 
ment upon which this enormous amount of gold has been drawn 
out during the last two years and a half may notall be again pre- 
sented to the Treasurer of the United States to be again redeemed 
in gold during the n The means in private hands by 
which the Treasury may be drained of its gold and compelled to 
replenish its gold reserve to meet further demands are just as com- 
pe dar as thoy were at the beginning of the period of which 

have spoken. e present system is an endless chain running 
between the United States Treasury and the great banking center 
of thecountry, by means of which all kinds of token money —which 
means all money other than gold—are carried into the Treasury 
of the United States and back again to the banking institutions, 
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ing with them an unending and undiminishing stream of 
gold and bonds. 
tie demand is for gold, and the basis of that demand 
o 


'The 
3s the obligation of the Government to maintain the parity between 
gold and silver; but the only means which the Government has of 
obtaining gold to satisfy this obligation is by the issuance of in- 
terest-bearing bonds. this be so nowit will be necessarily so in 
the future and for all time in the future, so long as the present 

shall continue. In what other way can gold be obtained 

to meet this ever-present and ever-increasing demand for it? No 

other way has been discoyered by the Administration, and I doubt 

if any other way can be suggested even by those who insist upon 

the continuance of the system, unless it be to pay immediately an 
ense premium for gold. 

It has been suggested that the need of the Government for gold 
to maintain the parity—for that is the real purpose, although the 
nominal prp x o meet ae gold hay ego je the Govern- 
ment represen y the greenbac may be met iring & 
fixed tage of all duties and other taxes to be aid in eta 
That clearly would not help the matter, because the 5 
would be required to supply the gold with which to make su 
payments. It is quite immaterial whether the Government be re- 
quired to find and furnish gold for the payment of international 
balances and the like, or to find and furaish ld for the payment 
of a part of the duties and taxes which it 5 The gold re- 
quired by the commerce of the country for all purposes must, under 
existing laws, be furnished by the Government of the United 
ens if the enforced parity is to be maintained upon the present 


It has been suggested that increased tariff taxes creating a full 
supply of revenue would cure the evil Manifestly that could 
have no such effect, because even if the revenues derived from all 
Sources by taxation were sufficient, or even far more than suffi- 
cient, to meet all of the obligations of the Government, yet that 
more than sufficient revenue would not bring gold into the Treas- 
ury to meet the demand for gold arising out of the operation of our 

t coinage and currency laws, and, as I have stated, even if 
that revenue were required to be paid partly or even wholly in 
d, the gold drain upon the Treas would not be relieved 
ereby, but the Treasury would simply be obliged to find and fur- 
nish the gold required for the payment of the duties and other 
taxes. Of course, it is conceivable that with a full revenue de- 
rived from taxes all greenbacks and other demand obligations of 
the Government redeemed would be held in the Treasury and not 
put into circulation again, thus, by one redemption, cutting off 
each goa obligation of the Government and preventing its re- 
newed use for the purpose of extracting gold from the Treasury. 
But what would then become of the circulating medium of the 
country? Suppose that that course had been pursued from the 
time of the passage of the act of 1890, what would be the result? 
Simply an accumulation of a us of nearly four hundred mil- 
lions of redeemed nbacks and other notes of the Government 
and a contraction of the circulating currency of the country to the 
extent of $8400,000,000, thus producing a commercial difficulty far 
more serious than the present embarrassment of the Government 
by rendering the money of exchange still more inadequate to the 
demands of trade. 

What next? The Treasurer of the United States, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, may refuse to pay an 
of the remaining qu obligations of the Government in gold. 
The act of 1890 authorized him to pay all obligations of the Gov- 
ernment in gold or silver, at his option. But what would be the re- 
sult of the exercise of that option in favor of paying silver? Why, 
according to the opinions of both the President and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, it would necessarily and immediately place the 
whole currency of the country upon a silver basis,in spite of 
the act of 1873 making gold the standard. Assuming that they 
are right in this judgment, the very moment that the Government 
of the United States refuses at its Treasury to make its obli 
tions, no matter in what coin they are ultimately redeemable, 
equal to gold, by paying gold for them, they must immediately, 
in acco: ce wi e laws of trade, take their places in exchange 
according to the relative commodity values of the coins in which 
they are redeemable. The law requiring the maintenance of the 
parity between gold and silver by the Government is an interrup- 
tion of the laws of trade, continuing to operate just as long as the 
terms of the law are practically carried out, but no longer. I 
have said that this is the judgment of the Administration itself, 
but I wish to add that I agree with that judgment. 

Now, it seems to me that there are but two possible ultimate 
results before this country. We must go on without limit, either 
as to time or amount, procuring gold by the issuance of interest- 
bearing bonds, year after year, until our bonds shall become abso- 
lutely unsalable, when the scheme will end in the ignomi 2s of 
national bankruptcy, or we must find safety in a return to a silver 


We have, in my opinion, no alternative in the matter of returning 


to a silver basis. The nation can not long bear the strain of 
maintaining the present system. Our alternative, therefore, is 
merely as to the method of returning. We may return to a silver 
basis by legislation, in the enactment of which we may provide 
equitably for such existing obligations as onght to be paid in gold 
or its equivalent, or, failing of legislation to that end, we must re- 
turn to the silver basis throngh the channel of national bank- 


ruptcy. 
COST OF MAINTAINING GOLD STANDARD. 

It costs the people of this country now $100,000,000 per annum to 
maintain the standard, and I do not see how, under the con- 
struction given tothe currency laws of our country by the Treasury 
Department, we are ever to escape that burden or to make it lesa, 
I do not forget that for every do in gold that we give out we 
receive a dollar in the paper currency of thecountry which we can 
pay out atits nominal value. But we are paying a fearful pre- 
mium for gold. We procure gold by the issuance of thirty-year 
bonds, bearing interest at the rate, approximately, of 84 per cent 
per annum, amounting in thirty years to 100 per cent upon the 
amount borrowed. Now, the payment of interest by the Govern- 
mentof the United States is not like the payment of interest by a 
private individual or corporation upon money to be used prođuc- 
tively. The private borrower of money puts it to uses that will 

jeld interest equal to or in excess of the interest which he pays. 

ot so with the Government. The Government receives no com- 
pensating interest, because it does not use the money borrowed. 
productively. The interest paid by the Government is a dead loss, 
which must be borne wholly by the people, and in this case 100 
per cent upon every dollar of gold borrowed to maintain the parity 
is a mere gratuity paid by the Government, for which it receives 
no return whatever in any form. But the people must, within 
thirty years after each bond issue, pay the principalof the sum 
borrowed, with an equal amount added to the principalin the form 
ofinterest, How long willthe people continue to bear this bur- 
den? How long can they continue to bear it? It seems to me that 
the question of abandoning the gold standard is not a debatable 
one, unless the advocates of the gold standard can first show that 
a time will come in the near future when it will not cost the people 
$100,000,000 per annum as an absolute dead waste of public money 
to maintain it. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman, if it wil not interrupt my 
friend from California, I should like him to explain, if his prem- 
ises be correct, what has maintained and what is now maintain- 
ing the silver circulation at a parity with gold? 

Mr.MAGUIRE. Itisthe promise of the Government of the 
United States to bear the expense of maintaining the parity be- 
tween gold and silver coin and between gold and all other forms 
of currency at the established ratio; to receive silver and other 
forms of currency in payment of Government dues on a parity 
with gold, and giving to silver and other forms of currency, either 
with or without limit, the legal-tender character. It isthe equal- 
ity and the certainty of redemption on a gold basis that accom- 
plishes that purpose now; but it is fearfully expensive to the 

ple, and the expense of maintaining it must increase ratherthan 
Binnnish inthefuture. Silver, being demonetized, is degraded and 
reduced in value throughout the world because the limitation 
put upon the use of silver makes the demand for it less than the 
supply offered; and this condition under the well-known and 
universal law of supply and demand reduces its market price far 
below what it would be if the demand were permitted to be 
normal, 

Mr. BOATNER, Will the gentleman permit another question? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. With pleasure, sir. 

Mr. BOATNER. If the ope A just stated by my friend 
be true, I would like to ask him to state what maintained the 
equality of the circulation issued under the Bland Act prior to the 
actof 1890? 'That circulation was issued at a time when there 
was no such pledge as that of which the gentleman speaks and no 
such promise on the part of the Government. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I presume that between the time of the pas- 
sage of the Bland-Allison Act and the passage of theact of 1890 
the demand forsilver and for coin obligations of the Government 
to be used as money was greater than the supply, and that in 
spite of the fact that gold was made the sole money of ultimate 
redemption silver was more in demand for use than gold was 
for redemption. If the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BoaT- 
NER] means by his questions to suggest that it is not necessary to 
pay any of the outstanding paper obligations of this Government 
in gold in order to maintain the parity between gold and silver on 
the present gold basis, then I say to him that his opinion is based 
upon as condition of fact the proof of which must bea 
fearful condemnation of the financial policy of both the present 
and the next preceding Administrations, for the people of this 
5 greon 2 is oper ef JES 

ying ‘or „ no n option of the 
Becrotary of the under the 15410 pay cies in akbar 
gold or silver, upon the theory that that course is necessary to tho 


preservation of the nation’s honor and credit. The theory upon 
which they have been construed to be gold obligations is that, the 
Government having promised to maintain the parity between gold 
and silver, the honor of the nation would be impaired and blem- 
ished by a failure or refusal to pay them in gold, because such 
failure would immediately destroy the parity and reduce the coun- 
es to a silver basis. : 3 

have sought to proceed in the discussion of this question upon 
the theory that the principal supporters of the gold standard, and 
particularly those who have charge of the administration of the 
nation’s finances under that system, understand and correctly state 
their reasons for exercising their option in favor of paying gold 
instead of silver upon these obligations of the Government. 

Now. if the theory of the Secretary of the Treasury and also of 
the President of the United States, as expressed in his message to 
Congress in December last, be correct, this country, notwith- 
standing the law making gold the standard, must go to a silver 
basis whenever the Government fails to pay gold for any obliga- 
tion of the Government or for any other money or currency. If 
that be so, and it seems to me reasonably probable at least, then 
the retirement of the greenbacks and. the other $112,000,000 of so- 
called gold demand notes of the Government will not relieve us in 
the least of the burden of maintaining the parity between gold and 
silver and will not in the least reduce the necessity for selling 
interest-bearing bonds to r gold for that purpose. If the 
greenbacks were all retired and 8100, 000, 000 in silver certificates 
were presented to the Secretary of the Treasury and gold demanded 
for them, the Treasurer of the United States would be bound to 

ive gold for them or the parity would fail, because the owner of 

e silver certificates, being obliged to get the gold from some 
source and being unable to get it at the Treasury of the United 
States, would go into the market and pay a premium for it. That 

mium would Eae, piian the extent of the failure of the parity. 

that there isreally no prospect under the present system of any 
diminution of the necessity for procuring gold by the sale of the 
interest-bearing bonds in order to maintain the parity. 

Remember that while silver would unquestionably be increased 
in value by the opening of our mints, or of any mints, to its free 
and unlimited coinage, the commodity value of the silver would 
not be increased through going to a silver basis by reason of the 
failure of the Government to maintain the parity, because the 
coinage of silver would still be limited and the demand for silver 
left unchanged. So much for the burden assumed by the Govern- 
ment in maintaining the gold standard. : 

ONLY ONE STANDARD. 


** But," say the gold men, the unit of value must be in one kind 
of poner only. You can not have two standards of value—one in 

ld and one in silver, and gold is the standard of value in all of 
the leading nations of the world." Both of these propositions are 
true; but it is equally true that the adoption of gold as the stand- 
ard of value in the leading nations of the earth is not even a 
argument in favor of our adopting it, and does not in the least 
tend to show that gold is a better standard of value than silver. 
If we must have but one standard of value. and I concede that, 
then I assert that every argument that should weigh in the selec- 
tion of the standard is in favor of silver and against gold. 

A word further about the systems of currency established in the 
older nations. Bear in mind that in those countries the people 
have never been consulted about the standard of value or the sys- 
temof finance. The governments of those countries rely entirely 
upon the so-called expert financiers, the great bankers and money 
lenders, whose e ience in banking and money lending is sup- 
posed to be the safest guide in all matters relating to coinage and 
currency, whereas in truth they are not experts in the use of 
money as media of grange at all, and are expert only from the 
standpoint of the lender of money, who naturally imagines that 
the kind of currency which gives most advantages to the creditor 
class is the best money of ultimate redemption. From his point 
of view, naturally, if a metal money is to be selected as the stand- 
ard of value and the money of ultimate redemption it should be the 
metal which can be most readil conan gpa and manipulated by 
the wealthy, though numerically s: , creditor class. 

We have not attempted any scientific solution of the money 
question, but have basely copied our NE from the monarchies 
of Europe, and weare now told that that system must be best for 
= OE because the governments of those countries have 

opted i 


But— 
Say the gold monometallists— 
unless we coin gold as our exclusive money of ultimate redemption we can 
not trade on e terms i the leading nations, because they will not sell 
0 


exeept for and the accept nothing but gold in payment of our 
trade LU. to them. » = 


I will not discuss the first of these propositions. I venture to 
predict that we shall not suffer by reason of their refusal to sell 


MONEY IS DOMESTIC, NOT INTERNATIONAL, 


tous. The silver-standard countries of the world already produce 
nearly everything that we can not produce for ourselves. 
As to foreign balances, we do not pay them in gold coin, but in 


gue by weight, and in the payment of such neces uncoined 
gold is generally at a premium over coined gold. 

There is no such thing as an international money, nor can there 
be except by an international agreement, such as that of the Latin 
Union, and I very inuch doubt the practicability and the value of 
such an agreement. 

Money is essentially a matter of domestic concern to the pope 
of each country, and in establishing a money system for thi 
country it is quite immaterial what system any other nation may 
have adopted. There is no more reason or sense in waiting for an 
international agreement on the subject of money than there would 
be in waiting for an international eement on the subject of 
taxation or education or universal suffrage. 

International bimetallism is a fraud put forward by the gold 
men as a temporary expedient, and is repudiated by them when- 
ever, in moments of exuberance, they feel above the need of its 


help. 
R CHARACTER OF EXISTING DEBTS IMMATERIAL. 

Silver was selected as the standard of value in this country at 

the suggestion of Thomas Jefferson more than one hundred years 
. The silver dollar continued to be the unit of value until 

1873, when it was su d by the gold unit, certainly not be- 
cause of any general fanlt found with the silver standard nor 
because of any demand made among the people for the change, 
but probably, even without the knowledge of a roe we di 
representatives in the Congress adopting it, suggested by 
creditor classes in order to enhance the value of the public and 
private securities and claims which they held. After t 
of that act all demands to repeal it were met with arguments that 
could not be urged in favor of its passage originally and that do 
not support the theory that gold is a better standard of value than 
silver. It was urged and is still urged that all debts, public and 
private, contracted after the passage of the act of 1873 were con- 
tracted with reference to the law making gold the standard, and 
are therefore gold debts; that to change the standard would be 
an injustice to those who had contracted under the law with the 
expectation that they would be paid in gold according to that 
law, that it would be dishonorable by changing the standard to 
interfere with their vested rights. t contention might be 
answered by the suggestion that the act of 1873 was equally un- 
just to debtors, and that both debtors and creditors must take 
their chances upon changes in public laws, the indirect effect, 
but not the primary purpose, of which is to increase or diminish 
the values or burdens of individual obligations. In so far as ex- 
isting debts are morally gold debts, they should be paid in gold or 
its equivalent. If under free coinage silver will become commer- 
cially equivalent to gold at the ratio of 16 to 1, all will be well, 
but the contingency that it may not do so should be SUMA for 
with respeet to obligations that are morally payable in gold. 
But I will not discuss that phase of the question. Our system of 


coinage should not be controlled in M way by the fact that we 
i 


owe obligations which ought to be eitherin gold or in silver. 
It is absurd to contend that we should forever maintain a bad 
system of currency in this country, because no matter at what 
time you propose a change in the system you are hampered by 
the fact that there are public and private debts which have been 


contracted under existing law and which ought not to be either. 


increased or diminished in value by a change in the law. It can 
not be conceded that the people of this country are forever bound 
hand and foot to a vicious system of currency by the existence of 
that condition. We should be as free to-day to change our sys- 
tem of currency from bad to better or from worst to best, if we 
can find the best, as we would be if nobody owed a dollar, and 
we must assert that freedom in the matter of i ur cur- 
rency system. 
SILVER MONEY ESSENTIAL—GOLD MONEY NOT ESSENTIAL. 

The uses to which gold is put in effecting the exchanges of the 
world involve very little demand for coined gold. Indeed, the 
gold coinage of our country might be absolutely and permanently 
stopped without 5 trade in any part of the 
United States. It is not the medium through which e 
er by the use of money passing at the time of the 
exchange. 

Notsowithsilver. If the use of silver as money were prohibited, 


half the exchanges of the country in value and nineteen-twen-* 


tieths of the excha of the country in number would be thrown 
into the utmost co ion and continually embarrassed until the 
restoration of silver to use as money. Silver is the medium of 
the small exchanges that are made by the use of money parng at 
the timeof the sale or purchase. No satisfactory substitute for 
silver as money has eyer been found. It is essen y the money 
of the people, and as dollar's worth of the commoditi 


ies com- 
prising the wholesale of this country must finally be sold in 
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comparatively small quantities to ultimate consumers who pay 
their small prices and billsin silver, whichis the only money suited 
to small exchanges, it must be apparent that at least half in value 
of the exchanges of the country are made by the use of silver and 
can not be satisfactorily made in any other way or by the use of 
any other medium. 

SUPERABUNDANCE OF SILVER. 


It is highly important that our unit and standard of value shall 
bein the essential money of our domestic exchanges. It is abso- 
lutely indispensable that there be no necessity for calculating dis- 
counts or premiums on that money. Every unit of that money 
should be at all times exactly equal to the legal unit, of value. 
Silver, as I have shown, is the essential money of our domestic 
exchanges. Gold, while very useful, is not essential. It is merely 
a convenient supplement to our silver coinage, 

But— 

Say the gold-standard advocates— 
silver has become superabundant. Not more than half the present Supply ok 
silver could be used as money in all the countries of the world, even if its 
eo e were free and unlimited. This oversupply of silver has so far re- 
duced its market value as to make it cumbersome as money. 

I will not discuss the supply of silver relatively to the possible 
demand for it as money. I will assume that at least half of it 
must find employment in the arts. This condition, so far from 
being an argument for the demonetization of silver, is a very 
strong argument in favor of making it the standard, as against a 
metal the supply of which is confessedly far short of the demand 
for it. The supply of gold is so far below the demand for it that 
it is always safe to monopolize it, and to manipulate its price in 
the market, to the infinite enrichment of the monopolists and to 
the ey tees er ge d injury of the masses of the people. The super- 
abundance of silver over the possible demand for it as money 
would serve as a perpetual bulwark against its monopoly and ma- 
nipulation. It would never be safe to attempt its monopoly. If 
an attempt should be made to monopolize coined silver the sur- 
plus used in the arts would flow into the mints to meet the defi- 
ciency. To monopolize silver bullion would necessitate the pay- 
ment of a price high enough to draw it away from the arts, with 
the certainty of being obliged ultimately to sell it for use in the 
arts. 


The average cost of producing silver, which is considerably 
above its present market price, is the best possible guaranty 
against its further depreciation under any circumstances, and is 
the best possible assurance of its considerable appreciation in 
market value whenever the present law-created, abnormal condi- 
tion shall be removed. 

Under free coinage, which we all understand in common speech 
tomean unlimited as well as free coinage, the possible fluctuations 
in the market pro of silver would be confined to the Vara nar- 
row margin between the cost of producing it and its value for use 
in the arts. 

These rigid limits of fluctuation would secure to us the steadiest 
Standard of value conceivable. 

Would the cheapness of silver make it cumbersome as standard 
money? Ithink not. Silver bears practically the same relation 
of value to-day to the staple commodities of commerce that it 
bore for the eighty-one years during which it was the standard of 
value. It can not be more cumbersome now than it was during 
that period. 

Remember that the ree of silver has fallen only with refer- 
ence to the price of gold, not with reference to the prices of other 
commodities; and that apparent fall may have been occasioned 
either by the depreciation of silver and of the other commodities 
or by the be aes wears of gold. 

But if silver should be found cumbersome as money, a system 
of silver certificates, representing deposits of silver at the mints 
or subtreasuries of the United States, would overcome that diffi- 
culty. It will not be denied that a one-thousand-dollar silver 
certificate is less cumbersome than a twenty-dollar gold piece. 

THE RATIO. 

Bat— 

Say our opponents— : i 
gold and silver can not be used together at the ratio of 16 to 1 unless the Gov- 
ernment guarantees the parity at that ratio. 

My answer is that it is not a proper function of government to 
guarantee the parity between metal moneys. 

The function of government ends with the free and unlimited 
coinage of such metals as the people desire to use as media of ex- 
change at such ratios as are likely to maké them proportionately 
eqszl to each other in use, leaving their actual relation to be gov- 
erned by the laws of trade. Iam certainly opposed to taxing the 
people $100,000,000 a year to maintain the parity, as we are doing 
now. 

I am in favor of restoring the free and unlimited coinage of gold 
and silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, first, because our last experi- 
ment in the free and unlimited coinage of both metals showed 
that to be the true ratio at that time, and we can not ascertain 


either that there has been a change or the extent of the c e 
without restoring the system of coinage then existing: secondly. 
because all of our gold and silver money now in use has been coi ed 
at that ratio, and it would be a great and expensive folly to recoiu 
either our gold or our silver money at a new ratio until, by actual 
experiment, we ascertain whether or not the restoration of the free 
and unlimited coinage of both metals will restore the commercial 
parity which existed between them up to the time of the demon- 
etization of silver. If gold should go to a premium, it will do no 
particular harm. In fact, gold is now at a tremendous premium, 
and the people, through their National Treasury, are paying it. 


Free Trade or Proteetion, 
REMARKS 
HON. CHESTER I. LONG, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 10, 1896. 

Mr. LONG said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In these ag e of business depression, when those 
who are responsible for the Wilson-Gorman tariff law are endeav- 
oring to change the issue of the coming campaign, and thus avoid 
their responsibility for its failure,it is well to remember that the 
result of this step toward free trade is the same as other resorts 
to this policy in the past. 

Free trade may be better for Great Britain, but our experience 
has clearly demonstrated that it is not better for this country. 
We have prospered under protective tariffs, and we have alwa 
had panics and business disasters when we have tried free trade. 

No clearer exposition of the principles of protection can be found 
than the following reply of James G. Blaine to William E. Glad- 
stone in the North American Review: 


There can be no doubt that Mr. Gladstone is the most Mug ome em repre- 
sentative of the free-trade school of political economists, addresses in 
Parliament on his celebrated badass. when chancellor of the exchequer in 
1853, were declared by Lord John Russell “to contain the ablest exposition 
of the true principles of finance ever delivered by an English statesman.” 
His illustrious character, his great ability, and his experience point 
to him as the leading defender of free trade applied to the industrial system 
of Great Britain. 
Mr. Gladstone apol 

He may be assured t 
hold him in honor, free 


as indeed of ets English free trader by onl tS ohn Stuart Mill, is the univer- 
sality of applicatio: rhistheory 

ne € no distinction be 

ica. 


t or small, the English econo- 
it to be advantageous for the U nited States, for Brazil. for Aus- 
in; in short, for all countries with which England can establish trade 
relations. It would be difficult, if not impossible, for Mr. Gladstone to find 
any principle of administration or any measure of finance so exactly fitted to 
the varying. needs of all countries as he assumes the policy of free trade to be. 
Surely it is not unfair to maintain that, deducing his results from observa- 
tion and experience in his own country, he may into error and fail to ap- 
preciate the financial workings of other countries geographically remote and 
of vastly greater area. 

The American protectionist, let it not be discourteous to urge, is broader 
in his views than the English free trader. No intelligent protectionist in the 
United States pretends that ier d country would alike realize advantage 
from the adoption of the protective system. Human government is not a 

ine, and even machines can not be so perfectly adjusted as to work with 
equal effectiveness at all times and under all conditions. Great Britain and 
the United States certainly resemble one another in more ways than either 
can be said to resemble any other nation in the world; yet, when we compare 
the two on the question at issue, the differences are so marked twe ost 
lose sight of the resemblance. One isan insular monarchy with class gov- 
ernment; the other a continental Republic with — government. e 
hasalarge population to the square mile; the other has a small population 
to the square mile. One was old in a rich and complex civilization before the 
establishment of the other was even foreseen. One had become the wealthi- 
est nation of the world while the other was yet in the toils and doubts of a 
frontier life and a primitive civilization. One had extensive manufactures 
eld of human need, with the ROM world forits mar- 


M Di eng Its northern: ponts u Arctic Circl 
Within its area the exchange of natural 1 is necessarily limited. Its 
connection with r countries. Its prosperity rests 


commerce with the world. On the other pne a single State of 


es as e as Great Britain. Several other 
States nre each quite equal to itin area. The whole Union is well-nigh fort, 
times as large. Alaska excepted, the northernmost point of the Union 
but 60 miles south of the southernmost point of Great Britain, and the south- 
ernmost point of the Union is but little more than 100 miles from the Tropics. 
Its natural products are more varied. more numerous, and of more valuable 
character Man those of all Europe. To quote one of Mr. Gladstone's phrases, 
we constitute “not so much a country in ourselves as a world.” He tells us 
that we carry on “the business of domestic exchanges on a scale such as man- 
kind has never seen.” Our foreign commerce, very large in itself, is only as 
1 to 25 compared to our internal trade. And yet Mr. Gladstone thinks that a 
policy which is essential to an island in the northern ocean should be adopted 
asa poney of a country which even to his own vision is a world within 
tse LAJ 


With these fundamental points of diference between the two countries, I 
assume that varied financial and industrial 3 y the experi- 
ence of ench, would be the natural and logical t. Hence Ido not join 
issue with Mr. Gladstone on both of his Nie me He defends free trade 
in Great Britain, He assails protection in the United States. The first prop 
osition I neither deny nor affirm. Were I to assume that protection is in al 
countries and under all circumstances the wisest policy, I should be guilty 
of an error similar to that which I think Mr. Gladstone commits. It might 
be difficult to prove that free trade is not the wisest financial policy for Great 
Britain. So far from guarding herself against material imported from other 
countries, her industrial system would wither and die if foreign products 
were withheld for even a brief iod. She is in an especial degree depend- 
ent upon the products of other nations. Moreover, she does not feel bound 
to pay heed the rate of wages which her labor may receive. That, like 
the fabrics which her labor creates, must take its chance in the markets of 


the world. 

On many points and in By do pes it was far different with Great 
Britain ahundred years ago. She did not then feel assured that she could 
bear the competition of continental nations. She was, therefore, aggres- 
sively, even cruelly, protective. She manufactured for herself and for her 
network of colonies reaching around the globe. Into those colonies no other 
nation could carry anything. There was no scale of duty upon which other 
nations could entera colonial port. What the colonies needed outside of 
British products could be furnished to them only in British ships. This was 
not protection! It was prohibition, absolute and remorseless, and it was 
continued even to the day when Mr. Gladstone entered upon his long and 

lendid career in Parliament. It was not broken, though in some respects 
it was relaxed, until in the fullness of time British energy had carried the 
wealthand the skill of the Kingdom to the point where no competition could 


u ita 
the Union is nearly three tim 


feared. 
During the last thirty years of her protective system, and e: ially durin 
the twenty years from 1826 to 1840, Great Britain incr her mate 


wealth beyond all precedent in the commercial history of the world. Her 
development of steam power gave to every British workman the arms of 
Briareus, and the inventive power of her mechanicians increased the amount, 
the variety, and the value of her fabrics 8 all 5 Every year 
of that period witnessed the addition of millions upon ons of sterling to 
the reserve capital of the Kingdom; every year witnessed a t addition to 
the effective machinery whose gate power was already the wonder of 
the world. The onward march of her manufacturing industries, the steady 
and rapid development of her mercantile marine, absorbed the matchless 
enterprise and energy of the Kingdom. eens i with a vast capital accumu- 
lated, with a low rate of interest established, and witha ES re rower 
unequaled, the British merchants were ready to underbid all rivals in seek- 
in z for the trade of the world. 

t that moment Great Britain had reason to feel supremely content. She 
found under her own flag, on the shores of every ocean, a host of consumers 
whom no man might number. She had Canada, Australia, and India with 

n ports and free markets for all her fabrics; and, more than all these com- 

o ahó found the United States suddenly and seriously lowering her tariff 
and effectively abolishing protection at the very moment England was declar- 
ing for free trade. The trafüic of the world seemed prospectively in her con- 
trol. Could this condition of trade have continued ro estimate of the growth 
of England's wealth would be ble. Practically it would have had no limit 
Could she have retained her controlof the markets of the United States as 
sho e it for ad M ears preceding 5 i d civil e x n 
American ewou ave grown commercially dependent upon her ina 
greater o esce than is Canada or Australia to-day. 

But land was dealing with an intelligence eque toherown. The Amer- 
ican ple had, by s Strong experience, learned that the periods of depres- 
sion E home manufactures were those in which England most p: in 
her commercial relations with the United States, and that these periods of 
depression had, with a single exception, easily explained, followed the enact- 
ment by Congress of a free-trade ta as certainly as effect follows cause. 
One of the most suggestive experiments of that kind had its origin in the 
tariff to which I have just referred, passed in 1546 in apparent harmohy with 
England's — di finan policy. At that moment a Southern 
President (Mr. Polk) and a Southern Secre 


y of the Treasury (Mr. Robert 
J. Walker) were far more interested in expanding the area of slave territory 
than in adyan home manufactu and were especially eager to make 


commercial exchanges with Europe on the somewhat difficult basis of cotton 
at high prices and returning fabrics at low prices. 
Under ordinary circ nces the free-trade tariff of 1846 would have 
promptly fallen under popular reprobation and been doomed to speedy re- 
But it had a singular history and for a time was generally acquiesced 
even attaining in many sections a certain degree of popularity. Never 
did any other tariff meet with so many and so t aids of an adventitious 
character to sustain it as did this enactment of 1846. Our war with Mexico 
began just as the dutíes were lowered, and the consequence was the dis- 
bursement of more than 8100.00, 00 in a way that reached all localities and 
favorably affected all interests. wasa great sum of money for that 
riod, and for the years 1846, 1847, and 1843 it considerably more than doubled 
e ordinary outlay of the Government. In tho middle of this period the 
Irish famine occurred for an immense export of breadstuffs at 
high prices. The discovery of gold in California the succeedin; ig year flushed 
the channels of business as never before by rapidly tary ip J e circulation 
of coin in all parts of thecountry. Before this outpouring of gold had ceased 
the three t nations of Europe, as precedence was reckoned at that time— 
England, ce, and Russia—entered upon the Crimean war. The export 
of manufactures from England and France was checked; the breadstuits of 
Russia were blockaded and could not reach the markets of the world. An 
extraordi stimulus was thus given toall forms of trade in the United 
States. For ten years—1846 to 1856—these adventitious aids came in regular 
succession and exerted their powerful influence upon the prosperity of the 


country. 
The withdrawal or termination of these influences, by a treaty ro nes in 
Europe and by the surcease of gold from California, placed the of 1846 


The phrase “free-trade tariff involves a contradiction of terms. It is 
used to that form of duty which is levied with no intention to pro- 
tect domestic manufactures. 


us 
country are d Buchanan's well-remembered m 
communicated to Congress after the panic: With unsurpassed plenty in 
the elements of national wealth, our manufacturers have suspended, our 
rivate enterprises of different kinds are 


public works are retarded, our 
aband: borers are thrown out of employment 
free-trade tariff 


oned, and thousands of use 

and reduced to want." This test 
as a member of 
tection, 


President Polk's Cabinet, had consented to the abandonment of pro! 
had earnestly supported. 
If these disasters of 1857, flowing from the free-trade tariff, could have been 


re; 

twice before ee hed th tional strength by enactin, hl 
e natio en ens a 

5 By its own terms this tari : 

tariff was to be formed a popular oy arose h 

country had p red under them despite the exhausting effect of the strug- 


choly period between the close of the 3 war and 
the o Benton's 
vivid description of the period of depression following the reduction of duties 
8 aa few lines a whole chapter of the history of free trade in the 
Init d 

* Noprice for property: nosales except those of the sheriff and the marshal; - 
nopurchasersat execution sales except the creditor or some hoarder of money; 
no employment for industry; no demand for labor; no sale for the nn 
of the farm; no sound of the hammer except that of the auctioneer knockin 
down opony Distress was the universal cry of the people; relief the 
versal demand." 


the support of which leading men of both parties patriotically united forthe 
Lem That act, supplemented by the Pod e : 

p rity to the country. 

not du 

ties. Mr. Clay 


young Republic in its brief life had encountered, and that the seven years 
Mey followed its enactment were beyond precedent the most prosperous 
and happy. 

Sectional jealousy and poe zealcould not endure the gs deve 
ment of manufactures in the North and East which followed the apparently 
firm establishment of the protective policy. The free-trade leaders of the 
South believed—at least they persuaded others to believe—that the manu- 
facturing States were prospering at the expense of the planting States. 
Under the lead of Calhoun, South Carolina rebelled, and dent Jackson, 
who had so strikingly shown his faith in the Ix of protection, was not 
able to resist the excitement and resentment which the free traders had 
created in the cotton States, Hestood between hostile policies, represented 
by his two bitterest personal enemies—Clay for protection, oun for free 
trade. To support y would ruin Jackson politically in the South. He 
could not Calhoun, for, aside from his opposition to free trade, he had 
cause for hating him personally. He believed, moreover, that Calhoun was 
at heart untrue to the Union, and to the Union Jackson was as devoted as 
Clay. Out of this strange complication came, not unnaturally, the sacrifice 
of the protective tariff of 1824-1825 and the substitution of compromise 
tariff of 1833, which established an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent on all im- 
i &nd reduced the excess over that by a 10 per cent annual sliding scale 

or the ensuing ten years. Like all compromises, it gave complete satisfac- 
tion to neither party, but it was received with general acquiescence from the 
belief that it was the best practicable solution of the impending difficulties. 
The impending difficulties were two. One was the portentous movement 
which involved the possibility of dissolving the Union; the other was the 
demand for a free-trade tariff as the only measure that could appease the 
Southern nullifiers. Disunion and free trade from that time became asso- 
ciated in the public mind—a source of apprehension in the North, a source of 
litical power in the South. Calhoun was the master spirit who had given 

impulse both to disuni trade. Each 


eo pu to on free in turn strength- 
oe e other in the South, and both perished together in the war of the 
re on. 


For a time satisfaction was felt with the tariff adjustment of 1833, because 
it was ed as at least a temporary reconciliation between two sections of 
the Union. Before the sliding scale was ruinously advanced there was great 
ally assumed the form of 


senuk to nonion and to vu which 2 T a torn or 

angerous speculation. Ə years o an were 

for allmanner of business hasard, and before the fourth year the 30 
cent each) on the le of duties 


per cent reduction (three years of 10 
was to influence trade unfavorably. The apprehension of evil 


soon became gene public confidence was shaken, the panic of 1837 ensued, 


and business reve were rm . aree and devastating. 
The trouble increased throu; , 1839, and 140 nd the party in power, held 
responsible for the financial d rs. fell under Mr. 


Cere terae ae eie 8 
Van Buren was defeated, and the elder Gener: m was elevated to 
the Presidency by an exceptionally majority of the electoral votes. 
There was no relief to the people until the 55 tariff of 1842 was 
enacted; and then the beneficent experience of 1824 was repeated on even a 
more extensive scale. Prosperity, wide and general, was at once restored. 
But the reinstatement of the Democratic party to power, two years later, 
by the election of Mr. Polk to the Presidency, followed by a perverse viola- 
tion of pas pledges on the part of men in important places of administra- 
tion, led to the om of the protective act and the substitution of the tariff 
of 1846, to which I have already adverted, and whose effects upon the country 
Ihave briefly outlined. 


v 
f ri in the histo ; f the Re 
ears of au ve e ni e of the 
nd E thrice followed 
tion, Financial embarrassment, by dis! 


tress 
t for su ice upon their own labor. Thrice were these 


classes depen 


burdens removed by the protective tariff. 
tective tariff — led to industrial activity, to financinl ease, 


enactment of a 


perity among the 
Les riter ier 


beneficent influence, un 
and 


method of trusted, we certainly have a logical basis of con- 
clusion in the facts here detailed. 


system that will best aid in 


He is - 


on 

on adhering to the — — of experiments whic 

ward by careful ge tion to well- led conclusions." 
As un offset to the change that free-trade tarifs have always ended in 
panics and long paed financial distress, the advocates of free trade 
int to the fact that a 5 of t severity fell upon the country 
1873, w the protective of 1861 was in full force, and that, there- 
fore, panie and distress follow periods of protection as well as periods of free 
trade. It is true that a financial panic occurred in 1873, its existence 
would blunt the force of m tively 


truthful way of accounting result from en y 
causes. The peni of 1873 was widely different in its true origin from those 
which I have n The civil war, which closed in had sacri- 


ficed on both sides a vast amount of property. Reckoning the money directly 
expended, the value of ponent destroyed, and the Rod uction arrested and 
ven total is es ted to be nine thousand millions of dollars. 

e producers of the country had been seriously diminished in number. A 
haif million men had been killed. A million more had been disabled in vari- 
ous degrees. Help was needed in the honorable form of pensions, and the 
gate for this purpose exceeded. all anticipation and has annu- 

all absorbed an immense proportion of the national income. The public 
debt that must be funded reached nearly three thousand millions, demand- 
ing at the beginning more than $150,000,000 for annual interest. A great pro- 

tion of the debt, when funding was complete, was held in Europe, i 

ox an 5 of gold or its equivalent to meet the interest. 

Beside these ens upon the people, the country was on a basis of paper 
money, and all gold payments added a heavy premium to the weight of the 
obligation. The situation was without parallel. The — — ve mania 
which always accompanies war had swollen private obligations to a perilous 
extent, and the important question arose of restoring coin pa: nt. Onthe 
one hand it was contended that to enforce the measure would create a panic 
by the shrinkage of prices which would follow, and on the other hand it 
was urged with equal zeal that to postpone it longer would increase the gen- 
eral distrust among the le as to the real condition of the country, and 
thus add to the severity of the panic if one should be precipitated. 

Notwithstanding the evil prophecies on both sides, the panic did not come 
until eight and a half years after the firing of the last gun in the civil war. 
Nor did it come until after two great calamities im the years immediately 

eding had caused the expenditure of more than two hundred millions of 
dollara, suddenly withdrawn from the ordinary channels of business. The 
rapid and extensive rebuilding in Chicago and ton after the destructive 
fires of 18:1 and 1872 had a closer connection with the panic of 1873 than is 
commonly thought. Still further, the six years’ depression, from 1873 to 1879, 
involved individual suffering rather than general distress. The coun as 
a whole never advanced in wealth more rapidly than during that period. 
The entire experience strengthened the belief that the war for the Union 
could not have been maintained upon a free-trade basis, and that the panic 
of 1873 only proved the stren the safeguard which protection supplies 
toa peonia surrounded be such multiform embarrassments as were the peo- 
of the United States during the few years immediately following the war. 
d, strongest of all points, the financial distress was relieved and prosperity 
restored under protection, whereas the ruinous effects of panics under free 
trade have never been removed except by a resort to protection. 

Does Mr. Gladstone maintain that I am confusing 1 hoc with propter hoc 
in these statements? He must show, then, that the United States during the 
war could have collected a great internal revenue on domestic manufactures 
and products, when under the system of free trade ilar fabrics would 
daily have reached New York from ng to be sold at prices far below 
what the American manufacturer, with the heavy excise then levied, could 

goods. Andif the Government could collect little from 

the customs under free trade and cient from internal products, whence 
de for the payment of interest on 
of the public credit? Moreover, 


1 0 : compelled to pay 
gold coin for E abrics, while at home and during the tremendous 
strain of the Wa entender paper was the universal curreney. In other 


er can not offset the force of the nt by that 
the shock of a the five closing years—ind six years— 
3 i Sasi e in peace, and dur- 
ose years the ra of war were in a large repaired and new 
wealth rapidly acquired. Hut I shall not give to . Gladstone or to the 
American trader the advan’ of to rest the defense of protec- 
tion upon its marvelous value during the exhaustive period of war. View- 
from 1 to 1899 fuil twen 


the -eight years— tho | undis- 
turbed period in which either protection or trade has en wlan ta this 
country—I F a parallel can be found to the material 


advancement of the 
Mr. Gladstone its the wonderful a 
ve tariff, but he avers that the results would have been under 


2 Protection nay be affected, either 
q pro! n may be ai either 
favorably or adversely, by the weight of individual ju ent, we may sal 
Mr. Gladstone to be answered by Prince Bismarc : ray, 

But better than the opion of Mr. Gladstone, better than the opinion of 
Prince „are the simple facts of the case of o record in both 
countries. A brief rehearsai of these facts, with the ent comparison 
which T 8 will give the best answer to Mr. Gladstone's nssumption 
that the States would have made more rapid progress under a system 
of free trade. I take the official figures of the census in the United States, 
and for the United Kingdom I quote from Mr. Giffen, whois commended by 
Mr. Gladstone as the best authority in England: 

In 1860 the population of the United States was, in round numbers, 31,000,000. 
At the same time the population of the United Kingdom was, in round num- 
bers, 29,000,000. The wealth of the United States at that time was fourteen 
thousand millions of dollars; the wealth of the United om was twenty- 
nine thousand millions of dollars. The United Kingdom had, therefore. 
nearly the same pe. pulation, bat more than double the wealth of the United 
States, with ry for manufacturing fourfold greater than that of the 
United States. At the end of twenty years (1880) it gern that the United 
States had added nearly thirty thousand millions of dollars to her wealth, 
8 ded. om had added nearly fifteen thousand millions, or 
about one- 

During this period of twenty years the United States had incurred the 
enormous loss of nine thousand miltions of dollars by i 
United Kingdom was at peace, enjoyed excepti. pr 

her ego Tears of her histo: 
due calamity that en upon 
Satta me eripe re pls etai Cre NEUE 
ri wen ears, W. on ni 
States exceeded $5,000,000. z 

By the compound ratio of 9 and wealth in each country, even 

without 5 quee M rer pa RR GUERRE HON 
lainly shown by the statistics here presen degree o: 

Ine United States under p: far exceeded that of the United 

under free trade for the od named. In 1800 th 

3 of ox United Kin; 


he United Kingdom had in twenty years increased 
23 23 cent, while the United States hea 


gain in the United States would far exceed 100 percent. Upon 
what has Mr. Gladstone for his assertion? 
Wit: the war for free 


t confidence Mr. Gladstone pr to 
a the enemy, who are only modest 


resident of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pr urchased 100 tons of steel rails in 1862 at a price (freight paid to New 
York, duty of 45 per cent unpaid) of $103.44, gold coin. way of illustrat- 
ing Mr.Giadstone's claim to superior quality of mam tures under free 
trade, the railroad company states that many of the rails broke during the 
first winter's trial.) In 1861 English rails had fallen to $58 per ton in New 
York,the freight paid and the duty unpaid. English manufacturers held 
the market for the ensuing six TOM though the sales at the high prices 
were limited. In 1870 Congress laid a apocino asy of $38 per ton on steel 
rails, From that time the home market has been held by our own manufac- 
turers, with a steady annual fall in price as the facilities of production in- 
cr until the past summer and autumn, when steel rails were selling in 
Pittsburg, Chicago, and London at substantially the same prices. Does an 

free trader on either side cf the ocean honestly believe that American rai 

could ever have been furnished as cheaply as Mg mt rails except by the 
sturdy competition which the highly protective duty of 1870 8 the 
American manufacturers to maintain against the foreign manufacturers in 
the first place, and UR INN manufacturers themselves in the second 

lace? It is not asserte 


ican railroad er med have bought cheaper rails at home than they would 
have been able to buy in ulated 

manufacture of steel the resulting com- 
petition had not directly operated upon the English market.*. 


* In 1870 only 30,000 tons of steel rail Forthe same iod, 1877-1888, inclu- 
were manufactured in the United | sive, thefollo table will show the 
States, But the product under the | number of tons of steel ingots pro- 


increased duty of that rapidiy | duced in the two countries respec- 
incri The relative number of | tively: 
tons prod d and the 


uced in Englan 
United States for a od of twelve 
years is shown as follows: 


— —ÜEU—ͤ 985, 805 500, 524 
1878... 491, 427 807, 527 653, 773 
1879. 520, 610, 682 834, 511 829,439 
1880. 132.910 852, 190 1,044,382 | 1,074,202 
1881 1,023,740 | 1,187,770 1,441,719 | 1,374, 247 
1882. 1,235,785 | 1,284,067 1,073,049 | 1,514,087 
1883. 1,097,174 | 1,148, 709 1,553,380 | 1,477,945 
1884. 784, 908 993, 983 1,299,676 | 1,375,031 
18585... . 583 959, 471 1,204,127 | 1,519,430 
1886. 343 | 1,974,708 1,570,520 | 2,289,190 
1887... S47 101, 904 2,089,403 | 2,938,093 
18 SS 033 286, 277 2,032, 794 2, 511, 181 
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of 1870 the United States soon actured 
m: T MAE aD DM and reduced the 
price from $100 per ton in gold 


uf 


uch larger quan: 
less than $35 per ton in 
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2. English steel for locomotive tiresimported in 1865, duty me. was Stcents | abandoned if the UM i gold 1 var yd the rails had been the condition pre- 


pound, d jid h im stimulus t Donna, "o esee — — 2 os ad 
had by 1872 reduced the price to 13 cents per pound, du At the | gave an immense stimulus to . Tens of thousands of men were 
9 Hune (1889) American aan for locomotive tires, of 82 quality as | good wages, and great investments and great enrichments followed the line 
Ine English steel formerly imported, is furnished at 4} cents per pound and | of the new road and opened to the American people large flelds for enterprise 
delivered free of cost at the point where the locomotives are manufactured. | not theretofore accessible, 

The lowering of aes was not a voluntary act on the part of the English | I might ask Mr. Gladstone what he would have done with the labor of the 


por pound in goid. The American competition, under a heavy protective | cedent to their consi 


manufacturer. It was the direct result of American competition under a | thousands of men enga; in manufacturing rail, if it had been judged 
protective duty—a competition that could not have been successfully inau- | practicable to buy the rail in England? Fortunately he has given his answer 
gurated under free trade. advance of the question, for he tells us that in America we produce more 


8. In the year 1860, the last under a free-trade policy, the population of | cloth end more iron at high prices, instead of more cereals and more cotton 
81,000,000 in the United States bought carpets to the amount of $12,000,000. | at low prices." The grain wers of the West and the cotton growers of 
Nearly half of the total amount was imported. In 188, with a population | the South will observe that Mr. Gladstone holds out to them a cheerful pros- 
estimated at 63,000,000, the te amount paid for carpets was nearly Feet! They “should produce more cereals and more cotton at low prices" | 
$60,000,000, and of this large sum less than $1,000,000 was paid for foreign M r. Gladstone sees that the protective system steadily tends to k up the 
and about half a million for Oriental rugs. Doesany free trader in Engla n rice of cereals and cotton," and he s that manufactures of “cloth and 
believe that the United States without a protective tariff could have attained | iron” be abandoned, sothat we may raise “more cereals and more cotton at 
such control of its own t manufacture and trade? It will not be un- | low prices." Mr. Gladstone evidently considers the present prices of cereals 
noticed, in this connection, that under a protective tariff, the population, by | and cotton as high prices." 
reason of better wages, was enabled to buy a far ter epi anger of car- |  Protectionists owe many thanks to Mr. Gladstone for his outspoken mode of 
pets than under free trade. Nor must it escape observation that carpets are | dealing with this question of free trade. He gives us his conclusions without 
now furnished to the American — under a protective tariff much cheaper | qualificationand without disguise. The Ame free trader is not so sincere. 
than when a nonprotective tariff allowed Europe to send so large a propor- | Heisever presenting half truths and holding back the other half, thus creating 
J reisa koreera aE In womens Incoctom | Meee Comin ee E rori pe PA RR BE 
These illustrations might be indefinitely multip. ; woolens, in cottons, re . He the rs on p icles ey W. 
1 fabries, in glass, in ‘ucts of lead, of brass, of T; indeed, in | ter ee “raising more cereals and more cotton at low prices." Where 
3 ioe te 5 tection tea brought | does Mr. Gladstone suggest a market for the additional and cotton to 
F. 1 Unseen of Howe press atapieat. ALEN torsion bb 
ting manufacture in America. For many articles we uction o: ose grea’ es ie fore market is a com 
3 s than ds iub ing grain sw 3 FC 
across the sea to-day, figures plainly indicate that we pay less weshould | lowered to the Western farmer. The farmer needs a still larger home con- 
en to pay if the protective system not been adopted; | sumption of his grain while Mr. Gladstone thinks he needsa still larger home 
and I beg Mr. Gladstone's attention to the fact that the American le uction. The legitimate involvement of Mr. Gladstone's argument is 
have much more wherewith to pay than they ever had or could have er t all mechanical and manufacturing enterprises in America producing 
free trade.* o of her price than the pame: 1 8 in pi shoul 
Mr. Gladstone boldly contends that“ k capital at home tection | doned „turned 0 
is dear production, 270 is a delusion from top e Aa dA I ine Uy posset more cereals and more cotton at low prices"! The Western farmer's in- 
with him on that proposition. Between 1870 and the present time consider- | 8tinct is wiser than Mr. Gladstone's ee ose The farmer knows thnt tho 
ably more than 100,000 miles of railroad have been built in the United States. | larger the home market the better are his p 
The steel rail and other metal connected therewith involved so vast a sum of | ket is narrowed his prices fall. 
money that it could not have been raised to send out of the country in gold Mr. Gladstone's 5 suggestion really exhibits the thought that lies 
oota. 2 total cost could MN nave! ay gd — 5 Lager tapar Wehada ; thi 
st to abroad on ublic debt, and for nine years after 1870 rocesses 
ree a 8 in the United States. During abies. years nearly 40,000 thould beleft toAmerica. Itis the old colonialidea of the last century, when 
miles of railway were constructed, and to 77 — English rail and pay for it | the establishment of manufactures on this side of the ocean was regarded 
with gold bought at a large ium would have been impossible. A very | with jealousy by British statesmen and British merchants. Some years be- 
large Proportion of the way enterprises would of necessity have been | fore the Revolutionary struggle began Parliament had declared tthe 


Great Britain.“ A few years later the British Board of Trade 
*In n» of these facts, President Cleveland made the following statements, | Parliament that “manufactures in the American colonies in re with 
which I quote from hís free-trade message to Congress in December, 1887: rofits made by British merchants." The same ud itioned Parliament 
“Our present tariff laws, as their primary and plain effect, raise the price ut some measures should be provided to prevent the manufac of 
to consumers of all articles imported and subject to duty, by precisely the | woolen and linen goods in the colonies." Finally Parliament declared t 
sum dà for such duties. Thus the amount of the duty measures the tax | “colonial manufacturing was prejudicial to the trade and manufactures of 
id by those who purchase for use these imported articles. Many of these | Great Britain." These outrageous sentiments (the colonists characte: 
hings, however, are raised or manufactu in our own country, and the | them much more "m were cherished in the time of the glorious Georges, 
duties now levied upon foreign goods and products are called protection to | in the era of Walpole the elder Pitt. 
home manufactures, because they render it possible for those of our I donot mean to imply that Mr. Gladstone's words carry with them an ap- 
le who are manufacturers to make these taxed articles and sell them for | proval, even retrospectively, of this course toward the colonies, but there is a 
a price equal to that demanded for the imported that have paid customs | remarkable similarity to the old policy in the fundamental idea that causes 
duty. So it happens that, while comparatively a few use the imported | him in 1889 to suggest that Americans produco too much cloth and too much 
articles, millions of our people who never use and never saw any of the | iron, and should turn their labor to“ ow priced cereals and low-priced cot- 
foreign product, 8 and use things of the same kind made in this | ton.” Aro we not justified in concluding that Mr. Gladstone's theory of freo 
eT and psy therefor nearly or quite the same enhanced price which the | trade, in all its generalizations and — is fitted exactly to the con- 
ls to the imported articles,’ dition of Great Britain, and that British hostility to American protection finds 
I recall this quotation 1 for two reasons: First, Mr. Cleveland | its deep foundation in the fact to quote the old phrases that “itis prejudi- 
stands without a rival af the head of the free-trade eroe in the United | cial to the trade and manufactures of Great Britain," that “it lessens our 
States, and it is instructive to see how exactly he adopts the line of argu- | dependence upon Great Britain," and that “it interferes with profits made 
ment used by the English free trader. Second, it is a valuable admission by British merchants"? 
from the head of the free-trade party when he affirms that “comparatively | “Mr. Gladstone makes another statement of great frankness and of great 
a few of our vp use imported articles," and that there are“ millions of | value. Comparing the pursuits in the United States which require no pro- 
our 8 who never use and never saw any of the foreign products." In | tection with those that are protected, he says: " No adversary will, I think, 
what words could the complete success of the protective policy in the United | venture upon saying that the profits are larger in protected than in un 
States be more fitly expressed: tected industries." This is very true, and Mr. Gladstone may be 5 
But when Mr. Cleveland asserted that our people pay for our domestic | hear that the constant objection made by American free traders inst the 
fabrics “nearly or quite the same enhanced price which the duty adds to the * protected industries," as he terms them, is that the profitsderived from them 
imported articles" he evidently spoke without investigating facts and ac- | are illegitimately large. Mr. Gladstone sees clearly that as a rule this is not 
— — as true one of those fallacious statements which have been used in the | true, and he at once discerns the reason. He says " the best opinions seem to 
interest of foreign importers to deceive the people. Mr. Cleveland's argu- | testify that in your protected trades profits are hard pressed by me 
ment would have been strengthened if he had given a few . if | The traders of America try by avery cunning device to hide this fact. 
he had given one example—to sustain his charge. As he omitted all illustra- | Its admission is fatal to their cause. Not one free-trade organ or leader 
tions of his position, I venture to select a few which apparently establish the | among them all dares to take his position beside Mr. Gladstone and plainly 
exact reverse of Mr. Cleveland's statement: teil the truth to the American laborer. Not one free-trade ogan or leader 


duty a 


India-rubber goods are protected by a duty of 25 per cent; but instead of | dares frankly to say to the t body of American workmen that the destruc- 
those sos being 25 per cent nigor in price than the foreign they are, | tion of protection inevitably and largely reduces their daily wages. I thank 
in fact, cheaper. They undersell the English article in Ca: and success- | Mr. Gladstone for this mony, at once accurate and acute. It is fair to 


e 8 
fully compete with Canada's goods, w. are protected by a duty of 20 per me that he intends it to be applied to the unprotected manufacturer in 
. i 2 JJC 
Patent leather is subject to a duty of 20 per cent; but patent leather is no Same a e. ic gives, ani veno dou Vas 
therefore, 20 per cent Maher in the United States than elsewhere. On oe the manufacturer of ss ne selling at a low price, as to the manufacturer 


contrary, itis cheaper. Five years the city rnment of London ad- of America, at a high price—the difference consisting wholly in the 
vartinod | tor bids fora amount patent leather to be used in connec- | superior wages paid to the American mechanic. 
tion with the uniforms of the polics. 


here were bids from several coun- There is another aon effect of protective duties which Mr. Gladstone 
tries, but the lowest bid was offered A Ta manufacturer of Newark, N.J. | does not include in his frank admission. He sees that the laborers in what 
He secured the contract and furnished the goods at a fair ones he calls the * protected industries" secure high pay, espec as compared 
Steel rails are selling in London for £7 per ton. The duty is $15 per ton. | with the European school of wages. He perhaps does not see that the effect 
The price, therefore, in the United States ought to be. according to Mr. Cleve: | is to raise the of all persons in the United States engaged in what Mr. 
land's doctrine, $50 per ton. But, in fact, the price is but $35 per ton, and dur- | Gladstone calls the * unprotected industries.“ Printers, bricklayers, car- 
ing the last summer and autumn was as low as $25 per ton, and large sales | penters, and all others of that class are pa as high wages as those of any 
were made at $30 per ton. other trade or calling, but if the wages of all those in the qoe 
Boots and shoes are subject to 30 per cent duty. According to Mr. Cleve- | were suddenly struck down to the English standard, the others must follow. 
land they ehould be 30 per cent higher than the foreign article. Asa matter A million men can not be kept at work for half the pay that another million 
of fact they are cheaper. American boots and shoes hold the Canadian mar- | men are receiving in thesame country. Both classes must go up or must go 
ket aga the vr m manufacture. down together. 
Examples of this kind could be shown on almost the whole tariff list where Mr, Gladstone makes another contention, in which, from the American 


an American manufacture is firmly established. In fact, the whole history of | point of view, he leaves out of sight a controlling factor, and hence refers 
protection has vindicated what Alexander Hamilton said of it when he was | an effect to the wrong cause. Regarding the advance of wages in England 
at the head of the Treasury: “The internal competition which takes place | he says: Wages which have been HMM and relatively higher under pro- 
Boon does away with everything like monopoly, and by degrees reduces the | tection have e both gene and absolutely higher, and greatl 
price of the article to the minimum of a reasonable profit on the capital em- higher, under free trade." Ido not doubt the fact, but I venture to suggest 
ed. This accords with the reason of the thin; „ that such advance in wages as there has been in England is referable to 
. Hamilton thus effectually answers both Mr. G: and Mr, eland. | another and a palpable cause—namely, the higher wages in the Uni 
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States, which have constantly tempted British mechanics to emi 
which would have tempted many more it the inducement of an advance in 

es at home had not been interposed. Especially have wages been high 
and tempting in the United States since 1861, when the country became 
firmly protective by the enactment of the Morrill tariff. It will be found, I 
think, that the advance of wages in 3 corr nds precisely in time, 
though not in degree, with the advance in the United States, and the advance 
in both cases was directly due to the firm establishment of protection in this 
country as a national cy. But it must not be forgotten that American 
wages are still from 7) per cent to 100 per cent higher than British w. If 
a policy of free trade should be adopted in the United States, the uction 
of wages which would follow here would promptly lead to a reduction in 
England. The operatives of Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield recognize this 
fact as clearly as do the proprietors who par the advanced wages, and more 
clearly than do certain political econom who think the world of com- 
merce and manufactures can be unerringly directed by a theory evolved in 
a closet without sufficient data, and applied to an inexact science. 

The zeal of Mr. Gladstone for free trade reaches its highest point in the 
declaration that rotection is morally as well as economically bad." He 
is right in makin s his strongest ground of opposition, if protection is a 
question of mo; But his assertion leaves him in an attitude of personal 

co! ncy. There is protection on sea as well as on land. Indeed, the 
most Du pahle and effective form of protection is in the direct payment of 

ublic money to a line of steamers that could not be maintained without that 
in of aid. Ido not say that such aid is un wise protection; least of all do I say 
it is immoral. On the contrary, I think it has often proved the highest com- 
mercial wisdom, without in the least infringing npon the domain of morals. 
Mr. Gladstone, however, commits himself to the principle that **all protec- 
tion is morally bad.” It this has been his belief ever since he became an 
advocate of free trade, his conscience must have received many and severe 
wounds as session after session, while chancellor of the exchequer, he car- 
ried through Parliament a bounty—may I not say a direct protection?—of 
£180,000 to a line of steamers running between England and the United 
States; a protection that be six years before free trade was proclaimed 
in English manufactures and continued nearly twenty years after. In the 
whole period of twenty-five years an aggregate of many millions of dollars 
was out to protect the English line t all competition. 

It may be ur that this sum was paid for carrying the Anglo-American 

but that argument will not avail a free trader, because steamers of 
other nationalities stood ready to carry the mails at a far 5 rate. Nay, 
a few years ago, possibly when Mr. Gladstone was premier of England, pu 
lic bids were asked to carry the Anglo-Indian mai A French line offe: 
a lower bid than any English line, but the English Government disregarded 
the French bid and gave the contract to the Peninsular and Oriental Line 
owned by a well-known English company. Still later, the German Lloy: 
Com: contracted to 3 Anglo-American mails cheaper than any 
English line offered, and the German 5 actually rl to perform the 
duty. But Englishmen did not want that kind of free trade, and they broke 
the contract with the German line and in ge protection to the lish 
ships. Does not this justify the opinion that the English policy of free trade 
isu where England can hold the field against rivals, and that when com- 
petition leaves ber behind she repudiates free trade and substitutes the most 
pronounced form of protection? 

Does Mr. Gladstone's estimate of the immorality of protection apply onl 
to protection on land, or is fapremacy on the sea so important ritish 
interests that it is better to throw morals to the wind and resort to whatever 
degree of protection may be necessary to secure the lead to English ships? 
The doctrine of improving harbors in the United States by the National Gov- 
ernment was for many years severely contested, the strict-construction party 
maintaining that it must be confined to harbors on the seacoast at points 
where foreign commerce reaches the country. During one of the many dis- 
cussions over this narrow construction an Ohio member of Congress declared 
that he could not think much of a Constitution that would not stand ie | 
dipped in fresh water as well as salt.“ If Gladstcne's code o: 


te, and 


ear that Mr. 
morals on this question of poen will not secure much respect in other 
countries so long as it spoils in salt water. 


in navigation flourish with less rivalry and baye increased in greater Topo. 
om. ask his 


the United States had spent in prosecute. her 8 the annual 
ngland has expended 

rivaling the fleets of England, as the 

rivaled them before the Waon every sea where the prospect of comme: 


The failure of the United States to encourage and establish commercial 
lines of American 5 — is in 7 7 contrast with the zealous efforts made 
to extend lines of way inside the country, even to the point of anticipat- 
ing the real needs of many sections. If all the advances to railway companies, 
together with the outright gifts — towns, cities, counties, States, and nation 
be added together, the money value would not fall short of a thousand mil- 
lions of dollars. No effort seems too 


glish j gla 
been affrighted by the word '* subsidy," and while we have stood still in im- 
pees fear she has taken possession of the seas by the judicious and even the 
vish interposition of pecuniary aid. I have already said that the interest 
on the amount which England has paid for this cHe since she began it with 
great energy, fifty years ago, would give all the stimulus needed for the rapid 
expansion of our commerce, Let it be added that if the Government of the 
United States will for twenty years tocome give merely the interest upon the 
interest, at the rate of 5 per cent on the amount which been a free gift to 
railroads, every steam line needed on theAtlantic, the Pacific, and the Gulf will 
spring into existence within two years from the passage of the act. It is but 
a few years since Congress twice refused to give even $125,000 per annum to 
secure an admirable line of steamers from New York to the four largest ports 
of Brazil. And the sum of $125,000 is but the interest upon the interest of the 
interest, at e cent, of the gros amount freely given to the construction 
of Power d thin the Union. it any wonder that we have lost all prestige 
on the sea 


une OB Gon to the policy of extending our Toren commerce by aiding 
in small ed internal commerce 


effort in the United States must Pei to Great Britain. The steady argu- 
ment of the free trader is that, if the steamship lines were established, 
could not increase our trade because we produce under our protective 
nothing that can compete in neutral markets with articles of the like kind 
from England. How, then, can the free trader explain the fact that a long 
list of articles manufactured in the United States find ready and large sale 
in Canada? The Canadian tariff is the same upon English and American 
s. "Transportation from England to Quebec or Montreal is cheaper than 

om the manufacturing centers of the United States to the same points. 
The difference is not great, but it is in favor of the English shipper across 
the and not of the American shipperbyrailway. It is for the free trader 
to exp why, if the cost of transportation be made the same, the United 
States can not compete with England in every country in South America in 
all the articles of which we sell a larger amount in than England 
does Iappend a note naming the American articles sold in Canada, ane the 
free trader, if candid, will admit that the list is one which is constantly and 
rapidly increasing.* 

Giving heed to the cry of the professional free trader in America, Mr. Glad- 
stone feels sure that, though the protected manufacturers in the United 
States may flourish and prosper, they do so at the expense of the farmer, who 
is in every conceivable form, according to the free-trade dictum, the helpless 
victim of protection. Both Mr. Gladstone and the American free trader 
have, then, the duty of Sd ear why the agricultural States of the West 
have grown in wealth during the lo od of fe at a more rapid 
rate than the manufacturing States of the East. The statement of the free 
trader can be conclusively answered by referring to the census of the United 
States for the year 1800, and also for the year 1850: 

In 1800 eight manufacturing States of the East (the six of New England, 
together with New York and Pennsylvania) returned an aggregato wealth 
of $5,123,000, . Twenty years afterwards, the census o; „the same 
States returned an aggregate wealth of $1 000,000. The rate of increase 
for the twenty years was slightly more than 216 per cent. 

Let ussee how the agricultural States fared Cyr this period. 7 enm 
census of 1860 eight agricultural States of the West (Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Men Minnesota, Nebraska, and Wisconsin) returned an aggre: 

te wealth of $2,271,000,000. enty years afterwards, by the census of 1880 

protection all the while in full force), these same States returned an aggre- 

gaa wealth of TE 'The rate of increase for the twenty years was 

per cent, or 180 per cent greater than the increase in the eight manufac- 
turing States of the East. 

The case will be gre | striking if we take the fifteen Southern States that 
were slaveholding in 1860. By the census of N n the aggregate return 
of their p d was $0,792,000.000. But $2,000,000,000 was slave property. 
Deducting that, the total property amounted to $4,792,000,000, Their aggre- 

te return of wealth by the census of 1880 was $8,633,000,000. The rate of 

crease for the twenty years was 80 per cent. Consider that during this 

‘riod eleven States of the South were impoverished by civil war to an ex- 

nt far greater than any country has been despoiled in the wars of modern 
Europe. Consider that the labor system on which even wealth had been 
acquired in the South was entirely broken up. And yet at the end of twenty 
years the Southern States had repaired all their enormous losses and pos- 
sessed nearly double the wealth they had ever known before. Do not these 
figures incontestably show that the icultural sections of the country, 

est and South, have i CAS even ond the manufacturing sections. 
East and North? And all this not merely with protection, but Because of 
pro on 

As Mr. Gladstone considers protection immoral, he defines its specific 
offense as "robbery. To have been fully equal to the American standard 
of free-trade vituperation, Mr. Gladstone should have denounced our manu- 
facturers as robber barons," This is the current parae with a class who 
are perhaps more noisy than numerous. The intention of the phrase is to 
create popular prejudice against American manufacturers as growing rich 
at the expense of the people. This accusation is so persistently repeated that 
its authors evidently regard it as important to their cause, It may perha 
surprise Mr. Gladstone to be told that out of the fifty largest fortunes in the 
United States—those that have arrested public attention within the last ten 

ears—certainly not more than one has been derived from protected manu- 

acturing; and this was amassed by a gentleman of the same Scotch blood 
with Mr, Gladstone himself. The forty-nine other fortunes were acquired 
from railway and telegraph investments, from real investments, from 
the import and sale of coreg goods, from Mee from aei cee! in the 
ok market, from fortunate mining investments, from patented inventions, 
and more than one from proprietary me es. 

It is safe to go even farther and state that in the one hundred largest for- 
tunes that have been viewed as such in the past ten years not five have been 
derived from the profits of protected manufactures. The origin will be 
found in the fields of investment already referred to. Moreover, the fear of 
the evil effect of large fortunes is ex rated. Fortunes rapidly change. 
With us wealth seldom lasts beyond two generations. There is but one 
family in the United States as possessing large wealth for four con- 
secutive generations. When Mr. Jefferson struck the blow that broke down 
the right of primogeniture and destroyed the privilege of entail, he swept 
away the only A rene upon which wealth can be secured to one family for a 
long period. e increase in the number of heirs in successive generations, 
the rightful assertion of W . of the same parents, the 
ready destruction of wills that depart far from this pue of ht, 
and, above all, the uncertainty and the accidents of investment, scatter for- 
n to the wind and give to them all the uncertainty that betides human 
existence. 

In no event can the growth of large fortunes be laid to the charge of the 
protective policy. Protection has proved a distributor of t sums of 
money, not 3 for amassing it in the hands of a few. e records of 
our savings banks and building associations can be appealed to in support of 
this statement. The benefit o 8 goes first and last to the men who 
earn their bread in the sweat of their faces. The auspicious and momentous 
result is that never before in the history of the world has comfort been en- 
te education acquired, and independence secured by so large a propor- 

ion of the total population as in the United States of America. 


* The following articles of American manufacture are sold in Canada more 
largely than like articles of English manufacture: 

Brass goods, 1 
goods, printing „ 


hes. 


hing machines, 


mps, loco- 
ets, ers, Saws, mec. es’ tools, organs, pianos, “notions,” 
plain house furniture, especially hotel furniture. 55 
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Contested Eleetion Case—Murray vs. Elliott. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM A. JONES, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 3, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 
* Resolved, That William Elliott was not elected and is not entitled toa seat 
in the Fifty-fourth Congress from the First Congressional district of South 


lina. 
** Resolved, That George W. Murray was elected and is entitled to a seat in 
the Fifty-fourth Congress from the First Congressional district of South 
Carolina 


Mr. JONES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The duty has been devolved upon me of present- 
ing the side of the sitting member in this contested election case. 
I regret exceedingly that in a case of its importance, a case which 
necessitates the examination of so much testimony as this, one in 
which is involved the right of a member to a seat in this House, 
it should happen that I alone of the members of the committee 
that examined this case can appear for the contestee. My asso- 
ciate upon the committee, Judge DE AnMOND, who is justly re- 
garded by this House as a fair-minded man and a lawyer of 
exceptional ability, and who had intended to take part in this 
discussion, has been suddenly called to the bedside of a dying 
brother in the State of Iowa. I much regret that he can not 
behere to give to the House the benefit of his well-considered 
views upon this case. 2 

I can not expect, Mr. Speaker, in the time that is to be occupied 
in the discussion of this case, to present the side of the minority 
as fully as it should be done. I may state in the outset that I re- 

t exceedingly what I am sure every fair-minded man in this 
ouse must regret as much as I do, that although there is an elab- 
orate report by the majority of the committee, that report makes 
no reference to the testimony, of which the record is full, that was 
taken on the part of the contestee. Nor did my friend from In- 
diana [Mr. OVERSTREET] deign so much as to refer to that testi- 
mony in the speech which he has just concluded. It would seem 
that if the report had been intended to shed any light upon the 
case,rather than make out a case upon paper for the contestant, 
it should at least have contained some comment upon the evi- 
dence produced by the contestee if no part of that evidence was 
noted. But in this respect the gentleman who has just addressed 
the House has been no fairer than his report. He has occupied 
more than an hour and a half of your time, and he has studiously 
avoided even a reference to the fact that the record contained 
a line of any other testimony than that produced by the contest- 
ant. I submit that this House, which must pass upon this case, 
had a right to expect fairer treatment at the hands of the gentle- 
man who has just addressed it. So far as the House knows from 
anything that it may have learned from either the report of the 
majority or the speech of my friend, the contestee permitted his 
case to go by default. How far from the truth this is I hope to be 
able to show. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, reference has been made to the fact that the 
district from which this contest comes is known as the black dis- 
trict of the State of South Carolina. It has been said that there 
was a majority of 20,000 negro voters in this district. lt has also 
been said that the larger portion of this district was once com- 
prised within what was formerly known as the Seventh district— 
a district not a stranger to Congress,since there had been three 
contests from that district in the past. These statements were 
made with the evident design and p of pondong the case 
of the contestee, when, as a matter of fact, that part of the dis- 
trict from which this contest comes, where it is pretended that 
there was not a fair and honest election, was never a part of the 
old Seventh district. 

The city of Charleston, where it is claimed there was no honest 
and fair election, was never a part of the Seventh district, and 
the contests which have been dragged into this case for no other 
pon than to create prejudice against the contestee had no re- 

ation to any election ever held in Charleston. Whilst it may be 
irue, although there is no evidence of that fact, that there are 
20,000 negro majority in this district, itis also true that of that 
majority 18,000 reside in the counties outside of Charleston. There 
are less than 2,000 negro majority in the city of Charleston, and ws 
the committee throw out the entire vote of 20 precincts in Charles- 
ton on no better ground than the preponderance of negro voters 
over white voters, and find no fault with the election in the coun- 
ties where that preponderance is far greater. 

In the county of Beaufort, in this district, where there are 9 
negro voters to 1 white voter, after the most searching examination 


as to the manner in which the registration was held and the vot- 
ing done, my learned friend is obliged to abandon that county 
and to fall back upon the city of Charleston. where there were 
less than 1} colored voters to 1 white voter. 

In the county of Georgetown, to which particular referencehas 
been made, and upon every single election board in which there 
was a Republican representative, there are 3 colored men to 1 
white man who is entitled to vote, and it is conceded that the 
election there was a fair one. If the gentleman's reasoning be 
sound he should apply it to the 5 counties outside of Charleston, 
and instead of giving the contestant, ce the paltry majority 
of 434 heshould give him at least 10,000. this case is to be de- 
cided upon the theory that most of the negroes of voting age voted, 
and that they all voted for Murray, then he should given at 
least 10,000 majority. If Colonel Elliott had received the negro 
vote in thecounties where there were such immense negro majori- 
ties in the same proportion that the uncontradicted evidence 
shows he did in Charleston, his majority would have been some- 
thing like 10,000 in the district. 

[merely mention these facts in order to impress upon the House 
thatit will not do to decide this case upon the bare fact that there 
were more negroes of voting age in Charleston than there were 
white voters. For if you do that, and you pursue the same course 
asto the remainder of the district, you will have a very different 
result from that arrived at by the committee. 

Mr.HARDY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? Hestates that if the vote had been cast properly Colonel 
Elliott would have a majority ot 10,000 in the district. Is that 
your statement? 

Mr. JONES. No; I did not say that. Isaid that, according to 
the rk employed in this report, he should have. 

Mr. HARDY. How could Colonel Elliott get a majority of 
10,000 in the district, when there were only 9,563 votes cast in the 
district—3,913 for Murray and 5,650 for Elliott? 

Mr. JONES. I will state to the gentleman how he could get it. 

Mr. HARDY. I know how he got what he did get 

Mr. JONES. Had he received the same proportion of negro 
votes in the counties that he is shown by the evidence to haye re- - 
ceived in Charleston his majority would have been very much 

er than it was. 

.HARDY. The colored men were prevented from register- 
ing because they were colored men and Republicans, and those 
who did register were prevented from voting. 

Mr. JONES. Iam now discussing the theory of the majority. 
I shall discuss the facts as they exist presently. The majority 
have entirely ignored the facts, One of the charges made is that 
in the city of Charleston there was not a fair registration. and 
that if there had been a fair registration Murray would have been 
elected. It is not contended that a single vote was counted for 
the contestee that he was not honestly entitled to. Nor is it con- 
tended that there was a single vote cast for the contestant that the 
managers of the election did not honestly count for him. The 
contention is that there were in that city six or eight thousand 
colored voters, and that by reason of the operation of the South 
Carolina election law, and the improper conduct of the officers of 

istration, those colored voters were not permitted to register. 
he evidence of the contestant does not sustain this charge, and 
the record is full of testimony taken on the part of the contestee 
that utterly disproves it. e negroes of Charleston were not 
united in the support of Murray. eevidence of the contestant 
shows that many of them remained away from the polls, and 
that Colonel Elliott received the support of at least half of them, 
and that that half comprised the more respectable element. The 
committee say in their report that with the exception of some 
dissatisfaction on the pe Of a barbers' association in the city of 
Charleston it is not shown that there was any dissatisfaction or 
disaffection as to the contestant in that city. There was wide- 
read and deep-seated disaffection among the colored people of 
this district as to the contestant. The record is full of the testi- 
mony of the most reputable colored people in the city of Charles- 
ton, of colored men who are not members of the barbers' associa- 
tion referred to, which clearly establishes that there was wide- 
spread dissatisfaction on the part of the negro voters of Charleston 
with Murray. 3 

Let me tell the House why this dissatisfaction existed. The 
convention which nominated the contestant, as shown by the rec- 
ord in this case, was composed of 30 delegates. Las peg of those 
delegates were sent from the city of Charleston and the county of 
Beaufort, and every one of them was unseated by the contestant 
and his friends. How this was done I am unable to explain, but 
it is in evidence and uncontradicted that it was done. The entire 
delegation from the city of Charleston, which had been chosen at 
a primary, and which was opposed to Murray, was unseated and 
driven from the convention by the contestant, who now claims 
that with the exception of a ‘bers’ association in Charleston 
the colored voters of that city were united in his support. One 
of the most intelligent of the contestant’s witnesses testified that 


uw 
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ex-Congressmen Smalls and Miller, as well as the chairman of the 
Republican party in Beaufort County, where all three of them 
resided, were delegates to the nominating convention. They were 
all unseated in the interest of Murray, who was not even a resi- 
dent of the district which he wished to represent in Congress. 
After having procured the nomination by such means it is not 


that the men who had received treatment refused 
to support Murray or to regard him as their candidate. But the 
majority of the committee say the dissatisfaction only extended 
to a bar association. Let us see whether that be true or not. 


Here is the testimony of H. G. Thomas: 


How long a "you been a member of t of — Aip eere party? 
From it tion in the Sta the reconstruction. 
Q. State whether or not you have boon .... 


as a citizen of is district. 
Q. State, if you 2 whether the colored people of Charleston took much 
interen in bin election. mosti ho could not vote at 1 
num of persons who not vote at a genera! 
election, not being qualified, an: De NE of persons who is regarded 
1 
eee 3 B of Aio dir cit QUAE 


ra 
gore ore Mic chay dA nk: Doi sonis of thie Aid, 


The contestant, as a matter of fact, was at the time of the elec- 
tion.a citizen of the Seventh Congressional district and actually 
then representing that district u the floorof this House. He 
did not reside in the First district when the election took place, 
but lived in Sumter County, in the Seventh district, and was rep- 
resenting that district in the Fifty-third Congress. The colored 
people of Charleston were opposed to him because he was not a 
resident of their city; and because, moreover, he — obtained his 
ped nomination by fraudulently unsea single del- 

te from the city of Charleston as ell as those tan thecounty 

Beaufort. Is not, I ask, that a sufficient ground for the dissat- 
isfaction that existed in the city of Charleston as to this contest- 
ant? Every one of the inent colored politicians of this dis- 
peers so far as I have able to discover, was actively and 

Deum core) to his election. 
TREET. Willthe gentleman yield for a moment? 
I will ask you if itis not a fact that one of these witnesses testified 
that Murray lived in the same precinct with him, and that he 
voted with on election day at his precinct? 

Mr. JONES. If the gentleman so asserts, I will accept his state- | G 
ment. Ido not remember any such testimony. Some one wit- 
ness out of the hundreds who testified may have said something 
of that kind, but the testimony is absolutely overwhelming to the 
effect that Murray was a resident of the Seventh ional. 
district; that he lived at Sumter, in that district, that he 
was actually representing that district upon this floor when the 
election took p. It does not matter what any one witness 
may have said. There are the proven facts. It is well known by 
members here that he was at The time of the election actually 
representing the Seventh district upon this floor, and it is to be 
presuined that he resided in the district he represented. 

But we are not left to presumptions. The record is full of the 
testimony of reputable witnesses that the contestant did not reside 
in Charleston or in the first district, of which itis and was a 
The negroes of that city did not look him as a resident, an: - 
more intelligent ones in that city and district refused to 
and did not support him. Gentlemen on that side of 155 eR 
may adopt theories and indulge presumptions based upon the fact 
that there are more colored than white votersin Charleston, and 
those theories and presumptions may — their consciences; but 
the stubborn fact remains that the negroes of Charleston, as shown 
by the evidence of colored men, were in a great measure opposed 
to Murray and refused to support him. 

Here is the testimony of one W. A. Thomas, He testifies that 
he is a Republican and that he has never been a member of any 
other political party. 

Ton Did you or not vote for Congressman on the 6th day of November last? 


des whom did you vote? 
Ld Colonel 
re Why did you not vote for the Republican candidate? 
use I objected to him. 
2. Why did you o ect to him? 

Because at the t s m was not Deep mee a resident of the district he 
wanted to o sopra 
o> a gen y m iere an 

black man, the color question 


The record shows that the colored question figured in this elec- 
tion in asomewhat unusual and novel way, It was generally 


understood that the contestant had an antipathy for a colored 
man whose skin was merely brown or yellow. He is himself a 
black man, and because he hated brown people, those of that color, 
it seems, would not support him. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. S. er, I desire to call attention to 
the evidence to which I refe while ago,as the gentleman did 
not seem familiar with it, tho CARNOT of W. D. P. Arnan, on 
page 303 of the record. He says: 

I was gee as chairman of managers at the Federal poll, Ward 9, first 


precinct, on 6th November last. 
He was asked: 
. Was fura there ie day? 


v AD > and spoke tome about it; ii was 22 
e reason that Isaw so often 
you positively sure that Mr. Murray voted there that day? 
.lam positively sure. 

That is the evidence that I spoke of as showing that Mr. Murray 
was a resident of the district and voted in the city at that election. 

Mr, JONES. My friend reads that bit of testimony, which he 
says is the testimony of one of the contestee’s witnesses. I con- 
gratulate him upon the fact that I have at last induced him to 
refer to some.of the evidence which the contestee has introduced 
into this case. 

Mr. OVERSTREET, Did I not refer to the testimony of Rob- 
son, one of the witnesses of the contestee? 

Mr. JONES. In y. jonr repaci you do not refer to him or his tes- 
timony. Butthe witness whose testimony you have read was not 
g as to Murray's residence. He merely remarked inci- 


y that helived in his borhood. He wasthere, I know, 
ur rafter his canvass and t is all the witness meant to sa 
Here, Mr. Speaker, is the testimony of another witness, J. J. J. 


Young. He was e upon this very point. He Was asked 
the direct question as to whether Murray was or was not regarded 
as a resident of the First district. Here is his testimony: 

| dme: y & re or white man? 


Q. —— whether or not you have ket an one part in politics during 


all 

A. Thave tak taken an active part in all elections, having been a manager and 
supervisor at various times, 
AMA domas you ever held any official position under the Republican party of 

A. I have held 2E e eet of deputy coroner, have been port wardem, 
light- — ee bailiff atthe United States court. 

eae Do oe Tuy office in the colored Feet of the State? 

; am colonel commanding the nd Regiment of the National 


Nx Siae er you voted for Murray at the Federal poll on the 6th day 
of November 


. State —— you have 
Yes; since 1882. 
2 Have V POR An Dei any FOU HA AME qux certificate? 


; Dossa inte t and colored man ha trouble in 
x. an — —— an 5 vo any 


Al 8 t say oa Ihave UA had any trouble in getting mine. 
Q. Were the better class of the colored people of the city of Charleston—I 
in = ore pi people—in favor of Mr. Murray? 


A. By a lar, ority of us he was not. 
8 V consider him a resident of this district? 


“This is tho testimony of an intelligent colored man, the com- 
mander of a regiment of the National Guard, a man who has 
filled four important trusts under a Republican Administration, 
and he declares under oath that the contestant was not the choice 
of a large fore eed of the colored oy them a in the city of 

m as a resident of the 
a Repub- 


24 Are redi a a — or a Democrat? 
mblican. 
: How Tong! ve you been a Republican? 
Always vo 
State whether you hold any position of prominence in the Republican 
A. to the last Men Iwas ciii en pice ie chairman of the Republican 
jy. an Upt d also I am m until the matter settled. 
mean aa cae “te Mea — in the city of Charleston and the matter 
has got to be settled by the State commit 


ae 


executive 


For how many years have you been active and prominent in politics? 
5 
ou have [ogg a Republican during all this time? 


per ocn vetu ede Conan eee ee M dere 


d 
dE 


I did n. 
a a a 


No; I did not 

Why did y 
use he was not nominated by the regular convention. 

—. apga convention? 

Ware the members of 5 convention unanimously in favor of 
. Smalls, and in opposition to Murray? 
DNO — t f them? 

ere atmany of them? 
A maj was in favor of Mr. Smalls and he got the majority of votes. 
. Was not the case with them at the election? 


I can't say. for I took no part in the election. 
A. A eer whether or not you generally take a great deal of interest in the 
ons. 


E you ow where his home and his are? 
, I don't know now, but 1 knew up to that that it was in Sumter 


E "I that in tho First or Seventh Congressional district 
Sumter County is in the Seventh. 


Iam not aware, Mr. Speaker, that any of the witnesses whose 
names and testimony I have read belong to the barbers' associa- 
tior to which we are told the dissatisfaction with Mr. Murray was 
confined. Here isthe testimony of still another witness, Hastings 
Gantt. He testifies that he was a representative in the State 
pose at representatives for fourteen years. "This is what he says 


* om did vou L DO Sha Oiet sek at She Mat alao: 
tion November 6, 1894 
A. 1 voted for Colonel Elliott. 
m Do you mean William Elliott, 7 contestee in this cause? 
{don't know what m I voted for him for Congress. 
Q. Did you vote for WIIam list. 87 E Beaufort, S. C., who was one of the 
bose for ee 


2 gu give ‘our support for Co! at the last election? 
LA e —— is leer d pie Pes . 
ould 


g Did yo you FF 
es: I 
Q Are Fen a Democrat or a Republican? 


. Q. Why did you rt William Elliott and oppose George W. Murray, 
wm Murray was the Republican candidate? 
A. Isu ted Mr. Elliott because he got upon the stand and explained to 
no eatthat meeting that he was $ the one that sve effort to 
establish the navy station in this district. t's one. The next 
one is that he succeeded in passing a law giving the former owners of De 
lands their money, and let we, the „people, eep the land, who have got it. 
say, when he has done that much for us, Knowing, as I do, that the land — 
be taken from us, tiay Toonil not do otherwise than vote for him for Congress, 
h thanks to him for doing it. An Se Aare SENDHI DAR ee BOF ae 
this district, and it was known that he in another district. 
> Ver ‘Were you in the legislature aa tdi years asa Republican? 


ost e u know if oid er ein on St, Helena Island also supported 


for 
sg peer Mat j of Republicans Supported R 
g Devoe know if 3 1 him on this island? 
I know a good deal more su; than in the past. 


The 333 of this witness is very cing and I can not take 
the time to it all, but he shows that there was great dissatis- 
faction among the Republican colored men with 3 candidacy of 
the contestant. I have here also the testimony of York Smalls, 
another colored man who does not belong to the Barbers’ Associa- 
tion. He testifies that large numbers of colored people were so 
dissatisfied with the way the nomination was secured by a candi- 
date who was not a resident of the district that they would not 
so ort him and that many of them voted for the contestee. I 
not take up the time of the House by reading it. 

Then here is the testimony of Oliver Middleton, another colored 

man, a colored farmer living in Beaufort County. He was asked: 


Who did 2 orci mE hy rtg day for Congress? 
Y 1 cupporied Col illiam Elliott for Congress. 
ud Dida ge number, to your knowledge, support Col. William Elliott at 

recinct 

A. Yes; tho bi; t he ever got here yet. 

9. Were they blicans or Democrats that supported him? 
Republicans, 

Q. Are you a member of the Grand Army of the Republic? 
Yes; old soldier. 


2 ee state the regiment and company to which you belonged during 
e late war. 

A. Com 

2 Twenty, im T or Regulars? 


cS: denti Mom it “you know of any, what prominent Republicans supported 
tt, the contestee, on this island. 

Ican can toil you there is William Capers, York Small. Robert Middleton, 

Senate Me: RE Mitchell, Sancho Mitchell, 


Abe Pons, — MN ee: & good deal more, but I can't 


Ex T is yeee 
— Fa T Murray when 
X vas [ems candi 
T vote for ex Small: after 
General Small was defraud then ali the boys turned and said they will eive 
Colonel Elliott their vote. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if Ican produce the testimony of probably 
the leading colored man in the city of Charleston, a Republican 
now and always, a man who was put upon the stand by the con- 
testant himself for the purpose of showing that he was the choice 
of the colored Republicans of Charleston and that he had received 
their united support, but who testified to just the contrary, I think 
I an auy claim that I have made out my case upon this point 
a 

I read now from the testimony of W. H. Robertson, who swears 
that he is a cabinetmaker and upholsterer, colonel of the First 
Regiment of National Guard of South Carolina, and acting 
brigadier-general of the First Brigade, National Guard, of that 
State. He voted for Murray, and his testimony must be accepted 
by him, since he is his own witness. 


I ask the careful attention of the House to the testimony of this 


inan as I now read it: 


Give your name, occupati 
eid al position; and i if so, state what it 


bertson; Yom and upholsterer; Iam colonel of the . 
i Guard of South acting 


Q. how pes you been connected as an officer of the National Guard 
of South Ca: 
A. From its formation, in 
3 Are you acquainted 3 with the intelligent and business colored 
m tam the city of Charleston? 


s 
> Imean whom did the majority support? 
Iam not able to say. 
. Whom did you support? 
George W. Murray. 
Q. There were, dnring the canvass, Ve factions of the Republican ci 
in the city of eine red were there not 
on as leading.) 


ry How, or in what manner, was a settlement between the two factions 


made? 
A By the national executive committee. 


This man is one of the leading colored men of South Carclina. 
He was once chairman of the waterworks committee of Charles- 
ton. But I will read the remainder of his testimony: 


General, as a matter of fact, you hold as higha ition of honor in the 
mil iy eye as any colored . — in the State, do — 


. on not always held a position of Donans and been well thought of 
an Q; Havo yor by the citizens of rleston generall . 25 

A. I have; Ive held the position of alderman of city and supervisor of 
High School of Charleston for two years. 

The High School of Charleston is a white — is it not? 
Fes; and was elected to the city council of Charleston, and 

man of the committee on waterworks of the city. 

22 And have always been a Republican 


ways. 
-An Lie XM R. C. Brown, colored attorney in this city? 
2 What official does he hold in the Republican party at this time? 
of this district. 


8 
Aa ve . — fes — of here! 
o e o! bitter! OW. 
Was he not bitter ONES to Mr. Murray? 


was chair- 


— 
e 


A. He is; he is adjutant of my regiment. 
. Was he not also bitterly opposed 
Ha so expressed himself to me. 
Did he not even vote for Mr. Elliott? 
Fot to my knowled = 
90 Do yen know D. L. Adams? 


33 the colored people, and does he not hold a high 
olio in the Republican party? 5 


roy ey n a great mar many of the leading intelligent colored Republicans were 


0] urray? 
TE tray ware divided upon the Bond. 
Q IM ny got your certificate, did you not? 


g To saw no fraud yourself while at the registration office, did you? 
saw none. 
Q. And you could not EN dta: a majority of the colored people were in 
“ee of or to Mr. Murray? 

A. They were — divided, to the best of my knowledge. 

Now, Mr. er, there were about 8,000 colored voters in 
Charleston,and there were some 6,000 white voters in that city, 
and this contestant's witness placed on the stand by him to dis- 
re the charge that the colored people were divided at this 

ection, testifies to the best of his belief and from a thorough 


see iae whether or not you hold any offi- : 
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knowledge of the colored people of that ci 
equally divided in their support of Murray and Elliott. Suppose 
you give, on this testimony, one-half of the colored voters of that 
city to Elliott. If you do you will increase his majority largely 
over that given him by the election boards. The gentleman who 
so ably, astutely, and adroitly opened the case for the contestant 


that they were 


did not deign to refer to this testimony. He dismissed the subject 
by saying t there was no disaffection of any consequence on the 
of the colored people of this district toward the contestant; 


that what little there was was confined to a colored barber’s asso- 
ciation. Ihave dwelt upon this somewhat in order to illustrate 
the unfairness with which the majority have treated the testi- 
mony in this case. 

I have read to the House the whole testimony of the colored 
commander of the colored brigade of South Carolina, one who has 
been chairman of the city waterworks committee of Charleston, 
one who has always been a Republican, and who voted for Mur- 
ray, and who was put on the stand by Murray. 

.OVERSTREET. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr.JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Be kind enough to explain what kind of 
a division it was in the colored vote of Charleston when Murray 
was given but 397 out of a total vote of 6,000. 

Mr. JONES. I will, with pleasure. I have shown already that 
a number of the very men who testify did not vote for either 
party to this contest. The testimony in the record shows that 
the colored voters in the main kept away from the polls and re- 
fused to vote, because they had no candidate. Of the compara- 
tively few who voted, many voted for Colonel Elliott. There was 
not half of the white vote of Charleston cast at this election, be- 
cause it was not supposed that Colonel Elliott had any serious 
opposition. But why do you adopt one rule in the city of Charles- 
ton and a different one in the counties? If you are going to take 
the census and count for Murray all the colored people of voting 
age in Charleston, why do you not count all in Beaufort for him? 
There the preponcgranco of colored people is as 9 to 1, and there 
the colored people remained away from the polls just as they did 
in Charleston, and for less reason. You de to secure 
any testimony in that county upon which to throw out its vote, 
and you have had to abandon the contest there. You have none 
that is reliable as to Charleston, but you say the testimony as to 
the manner of Boking the election there justifies your action, 
and when it is shown that the testimony amounts to worse than 
nothing, you fall back upon the census and stolidly maintain that 
a negro always votes the Republican ticket, even when he swears 
that he does not. But how absurd is this contention when it is 
shown by your own witness that the colored vote was equally 
divided, and it can not be shown that a single white vote was cast 
for the contestant. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. If he got 2,800 white votes, what be- 
came of the colored votes, as he only received 2,811 votes in all 
in Charleston? 

Mr. JONES. He got all the white votes cast. If he got as 
many colored votes as Murray received, then only about 2,400 of 
the 6,000 whites voted, for all who went to the polls voted for 
Elliott. The white voters turned out badly as well as the blacks. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. JONES. Well, my time is limited, as the gentleman 
knows, and his questions are usually very long. 

Mr. HARDY. I wish to ask this question: In the county of 
Charleston there are said to be 8,000 colored voters and 6,000 white 
voters. Mr. Elliott received 2,811 votes. Presumably these were 
white votes, and maybe some of his colored friends, but out of 
8,000 colored votes only 397 were cast for Murray. Now, what 
became of the 7,603 colored voters who did not vote at all? Did 

ou disfranchise them by your nefarious and unconstitutional reg- 
tration law, so that they were not permitted to vote at all? 

Mr.JONES. How doesthe gentleman account for the fact that 
in the large negro county of Georgetown, where you admit the 
election was fair, Murray received only about 700 votes? The 
colored voters remained at home in Georgetown, Beaufort, and 
other counties, and they did the same thing in Charleston. 

Mr. HARDY. Eleven hundred. 

Mr. JONES. Exactly 743 votes were cast for Murray in the 
county of Georgetown. 

Mr. HARDY. I can answer the gentlemana question. 

Mr. JONES. I decline to be further interrupted. / 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman has propounded a question, and 
1 want to answer it. 

Mr. JONES. I decline to be interrupted. 

a om HARDY. Will you not allow me to answer your own ques- 
on 

Mr. JONES. I will not be interrupted. I am not going to 
allow the gentleman to make another speech in my time. He has 
done enough of that already. 

Mr. DY. Isimply wanted to answer your question. 

Mr. JONES. The point I make is this: The majority have sin- 
gled out the city of Charleston, where there are very few more 


colored people than there are whites and where the colored vote 
was larger in proportion than it was in the country districts, and 
have assumed, without evidence upon which to base the assump- 
tion, that because Elliott received more votes in Charleston than 
his negro contestant did, there was something wrong about the 
election. Isay the same reasoning ought to apply more strongly 
to the country districts, with the vote of which you can find no 
fault. Complaint is only made against Charleston, where there is 
a far less preponderance of colored voters than is to be found in 
the counties that were formerly in the Seventh district counties 
from which contests, as you say, have come in the past. Think 
of this! There are 9 blacks to 1 white in Beaufort County. You 
took 3 there, and after the most searching investigation 
vou abandoned the charges of fraud which had been made against 
the officers of election in that county and ask this House to be- 
lieve that the lo iy of the colored voter to the Republican party 
is confined to eston, where, comparatively, they are not so 
numerous as in other parts of the First district. 

You do this because n are driven to this course in order to 
take away the seat of a Democrat who was fairly elected and give 
it to a negro who was not elected. Upon your theory Murra 
should have been given by you 2,000 majority in Charleston, an 
18,000 in the remainder of the district, but instead of this you con- 
tent yourself with figuring out for him a bare majority of 434. 

He is entitled to 2,000 in Charleston if he is entitled to the 217 
that are given him there; and if you are going to proceed upon the 
theory that every man is a Republican whose skin is black—if, in 
spite of the fact that a colored voter swears on the Holy Evan- 
gauna that he did not vote the Republican ticket, you are going to 

old that he did vote it—you ought to give the contestant 20,000 
majority, and not cut down his majority to 437, as you have done. 
If you are going to count some of the colored voters for Murra 
merely because they are colored men, then you should have enoug 
regard for consistency and decency to count all of them for him. 
There is just as much reason for counting all as there is for count- 
ing any part of them. 

The report of the committee states that the chief ground of con- 
test is the alleged fraudulent conduct of the supervisors of reg- 
istration, whereby many voters were deprived of their right to 
register, and the fraudulent and intentional mistakes in the reg- 
istration certificates, which occasioned the rejection of the bal- 
lots.” Now mark you, the report states this as the chief ground 
on which this contest is based. Yet when my friend from Indi- 
ana discussed the testimony bearing upon the registration he used 
these significant words: 

When I refer to this testimony, it is not to place this case upon that testi- 
mony. 

Well may he make this admission! To throw out twenty pre- 
cincts upon such testimony as is to be found in this record would 
be d commit the grossest outrage ever perpetrated by blind 
partisanship. 

There are 25 witnesses who testify as to the manner in which 
the registration was conducted—14 to a precinct. They are all 
ignorant, and most of them are without occupation. There is not 
one of them whose testimony is not rebutted by from one to three 
witnesses of character, good standing, and intelligence. Many of 
them make contradictory statements, and some of them areshown 
to be the associates of thieves and gamblers. One of them is shown 
by overwhelming testimony to have deliberately and knowingly 
perjured himself. Against that testimony the contestee has set 
the testimony of men of high character and standing in that com- 
munity, men whose testimony has not been attacked or impeached, 
and, I take it, it can not be. 

Those witnesses in the main do not testify to the time that they 
offered to register. They do not testify as to the circumstances 
under which they were rejected. It does not appear even from 
their testimony whether they were progeny or improperly re- 
jected. And as to every single one of these witnesses, as I have 
said, the contestee has introduced testimony absolutely refuting 
their statements. 

I will read the testimony of one of the witnesses relied upon by 
the gentleman from Indiana. I submit that if this witness were 
uncontradicted his testimony would afford no excuse for throwing 
out the entire AE at the precinct at which he desired to vote. 
will read all of his testimony in chief: 

Q Give your name, age, and residence. 

. Alexander McNeill; aged 39 years; reside at No. 63 King street. 
Q State where you were on the 6th day of November last 
At Federal poll, Ward 5, precinct 2. 
pe At what time did you arrive and how long did you remain at that poll? 
I got there between 3.30 and 4 o'clock and remained until the poll closed. 
. Did you vote there that day? 
. No, sir; they would not allow me. 

2 vid you have a registration certificate? 

Q The registration certificate that you had, did you try to haveit changed? 
ERN did, every Monday in the month until they finished and closed the 


2 Did you see the supervisor at any of the times you went there? 
Yes, sir; and when it came on late the police would drive us away. 


That is the testimony of one of the witnesses referred to and 
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relied upon by my friend. This witness states that he had a reg- 
istration certificate. The law of South Carolina provides that 
where a man changes his residence, although he may have a cer- 
tificate, he must surrender that certificate and be registered again. 
He does not state that he had not changed his residence. He sim- 
ply states that he went there and they would not allow him to 
vote. But I appeal to the lawyers in this House to say, even if 
this witness was improperly denied the right to vote, whether the 
whole poll at his precinct should be thrown out and hundreds of 
legal voters disfranchised on that account? The most that this 
House can do if it be thought that this man was improperly denied 
the right to vote and that he would have voted for the contestant 
had he been allowed to vote, is to count his vote for the contestant. 
There can be found no warrant either in law or justice for the 
course which is advocated by the majority of the committee. To 
throw out this and other precincts upon such testimony as this, 
even were it admitted to be true, would be the greatest of outrages. 

I may as well say now and here as later that if every voter who 
claims to have been refused the right to vote, or that it is claimed 
by anybody was not permitted for any cause to vote, were to have 
his vote counted by this House for the contestant, he would then 
lack more than a thousand votes of enough to elect him. Unless 
the number of voters whose rights have been denied is large enough 
to materially affect the result, such denial can not vitiate the elec- 
tion. That is the well-established doctrine upon this subject; so 
that if we concede that the managers of the election improperly 
refused those who are shown to have offered to vote, or who would 
have offered but for the knowledge that they would be refused, it 
would not vitiate the election. e majority of the committee 
would have counted the votes of such persons as this witness 
quick enough had there been enough of them in all to elect the 
contestant. There were not enough, and so they concluded that 
since he must be given a seat in this House the only way to do it 
was to throw out a sufficient number of polls to accomplish the 
result desired. 

At Haut Gap precinct, in Berkeley County, there was nor 
pat opened on the day of the election. The managers appointed 

id not appear. To remedy this the negroes appointed three of 
their number managers of election and caused a poll to be opened. 
At this improvised election there were 217 votes cast for Murray 
and none for Elliott. The entire committee are of the opinion that 
these votes should be counted, and they go to make up the 434 ma- 
jority which the majority of the committee give Murray. With- 
out these votes, which I concede to belong fairly to the contestant, 
his majority, asthe majority of the committee have figured itout, 
would be only 217. 

Mr. Speaker, it is but proper that I should add that it was no 
fault of the contestee that the election managers did not open a 
poll at Haut Gap pronaci The contestant, as the record shows, 
made every possible effort to haye the polls opened at all the pre- 
cinctsin the districtand 5 at this precinct. In thes h 
made by the chairman of this committee [Mr. MCCALL of Massa- 
chusetts] in the Johnson vs. Stokes case a few days ago—a case 
that also came here from South Carolina—that gentleman said— 
Iread from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, there is nothing in the record, no evidence any 
where, that there wasany special wrongdoing in connection with the election 
on the part of the contestee or on the part of any of the sitting members in these 
Tenra opened cotale MEE C Ane grand tthe ae 
Tip the contentae: Mr. Elliott, before the election 9 IS CM Deu 
urged that all the polls be opened, and it was against his protest that the polls 
were closed on that day. 

Mr. Speaker, in the other cases from South Carolina that have 
been before this House, all of which were considered by the Elec- 
tions Committee of which I am a member, the registration laws 
and the method of executing those laws played a much moreim- 
portant part than they doin the case now under consideration. 
Gentlemen should not penis anyimpressions that may have been 
made upon their minds concerning the registration of voters in 
South Carolina to prejudice them in this case. On the 24th day 
of December, 1890, the legislature of South Carolina provided for 
a new registration of voters in the city of Charleston. All per- 
sons registered prior to that date in the city of Charleston were 
required to register in order to be able to vote at any election. 
Before the passage of this act, which only applied to Charleston, 
it had been held Eod puer the State of South Carolina that all 
persons old enough and entitled to register in the year 1882, and 
who did not then register, were not thereafter entitled to vote. 
It was this construction of the registration law of South Carolina 
which gave rise to so much complaint, and it was to remove this 
just cause of 8 the legislature passed the act I have 
just alluded to. yit was not made applicable to the entire 
State I do not know. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BELL of Texas, Mr. Speaker, I ask to be recognized, and 
I yield to my colleague such portion of the time I am allowed as 
he may desire, 
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Mr.JONES. Mr. Speaker, under the act of December, 1890, a 
new registration took place in the city of Charleston. Three 
gentlemen of high character, of social and business standing and 
reputation, were appointed to hold this registration. I am in- 
formed, and it is so stated in one of the briefs filed by counsel, 
that they were all bank presidents. They sat continuously for 


three months in the city of Charleston in the year1891. They 
moved the place of registration from point to point in order that 
every man, white and black, in the city and entitled to register 
might have an opportunity to do so. 

e record shows that there were at least 4,721 colored voters 
registered in Charleston on the day of the election. In other 
words, there were registered more than 4,000, more colored voters 
in Charleston than the contestant received votes. - 

Mr. OVERSTREET. From what source does the gentleman get 
that information? 

Mr. JONES. I get it from this source: It appears from the 
record that the certificate of one of the voters who actually voted 
was numbered 11213. As there were only 6,492 white persons of 
voting age in Charleston, and presuming for the sake of this argu- 
ment that all of them were registered, the difference between that 
number and 11,213 is 4,721. There must have been at least 4,721 
colored le registered, and there were doubtless many more. 

Mr. O STREET. And that list of registration certificates 
pe include the certificates issued by all the supervisors after 

Mr. JONES. * All of them, I think, after 1890. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Allof them after 1882? 

Mr. JONES. No, sir; not at all; because the law provided that 
every one of the old certificates should be surrendered, and that 
no man could vote in the city of Charleston unless he had a certifi- 
cate issued after that date. The holder of certificate No. 11213 
registered after the year 1890, or else he would not have been 
allowed to vote. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Now, then, were there not certificates by 
Cantwell alone and by George W. Williams alone, and when you 
compute the number, you must compute those issued by all the 
various registration commissioners? 

Mr. JO My reply to that is that the certificate of which 
Ihave spoken was issued by the board of commissioners. The 
board sat prior to the appointment of Cantwell and Williams. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Another question—— 

Mr. JONES. But does that answer you sufficiently? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. No, sir. Is it nota fact that when a cer- 
tificate issued under the law of 1882 was surrendered under the 
new registration law, the supervisors, when a new one was issued 
in its stead, took the same number as the old certificate? 

Mr. JONES. No, sir; there is not a line in this record to that 
effect, and I am informed by gentlemen familiar with the o 
tion of this registration law that it is not true. It appears from 
the evidence in the record that the board of commissioners regis- 
tered the bulk of those entitled to vote in Charleston during the 
early days of the three months that they sat, and that for days 
before they closed their books no one appeared to be registered. 

Mr.O TREET. Is it not true that the Charleston News 
and Courier, the morning after the election, stated that there were 
not 3,500 5 certificates issued by the new board? 

Mr. JO . I do not know whether thatis true or not. I 
never heard it before. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Well, I know it is true, 

Mr. JONES. I do not know and I donot care what the Charles- 
ton News and Courier, or the Boston Journal, or the New York 
Herald, or the Washington Post, or any other paper said about it. 

Mr.OVERSTREET. Is not the Charleston a and Courier 
the leading Democratic paper of South Carolina? 

Mr. JONES. Ido not know whether it is or not, and if it were 
it would have no bearing upon this case. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. You are deficient in political informa- 


tion. I Dd 

Mr. ONES. ere is not a single word in this record to the 
effect that the News and Courier published anything on the sub- 
ject, and if my friend from Indiana, able lawyer as he is, wants 
the House to try this case upon what he says appeared in the 
Charleston News and Courier, but which is not in the record, I 
can only express my surprise. When the gentleman has to fall 
back upon newspaper rumors to sustain his case he must feel that 
his cause is indeed a desperate one. If the News and Courier ever 
published anything in regard to the registration law of South 
Carolina it does not appear in the record, and I shall not travel 
outside of that. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I will read some of the testimony in the rec- 
ord bearing upon this subject, and I will read from that given by 
one of the contestant’s own witnesses. 

The record which I hold in my hand contains a thousand pages. 
How many colored men testify in this record in the interest of the 
contestant I am unable to say, but this I do say: There is not a 
single witness for the contestant who assails the fairness of the 
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registration in the city of Charleston made under the act of 1890. 
There is not a witness who testifies for the contestant who has 
dared to say that the registration conducted by the board of com- 
missioners in Charleston was not fairly and honestly conducted. 
I call my friend's attention now to the testimony of one of his 


own witnesses, H. W This witness testifies as strongly 
as any witness in this case in favor of the contestant, and he is cer- 
tainly one of the most, if not the most, intelligent of all his 
witnesses. He says of himself: 

I have lived in Charleston County about seventeen years; I was a member 
of the legislature in 1868-1870; was s agent of Treasurer Department; 
adjutant-general of South Carolina for four years; was inspector of customs 
in 1877; deputy United States revenue collector and inspector of customs 

in 1880-1884; clerk in internal-revenue office, 1991. 

That man ought to be a pretty good Republican, ought he not? 
We did not put him upon the stand. He is a witness for the con- 
testant. Here is what he testifies to, and I want to call special 
attention to it. There is a part of this testimony that some of my 
friends from South Carolina will probably repudiate, but that 
portion of it which applies to Charleston no man ifying in this 
case has undertaken to assail or contradict. He was asked this 
question: : 

During the four years provious to the last election, what have you seen at 
the supervisor of registration's office? 

He answered: 


From the enactment of the law in 1882 up to the a 8 of the com- 
mission of George W. Williams, Smalls, and O'Nei 1800, Who were ap- 
pointed under an act to revise the ng Dept in Charleston County, the 
whole system of m. as far as the colored citizens are concerned, has 
been a sham 


"e Ww 
would bear me out in sa . Under the commission I believe everybody 
was fairly dealt with, none were refused who were entitled to register. 

It will be observed that the witness states that from 1882 up to 
1890 the whole system in South Carolina had been a shameful 
apology for registration; but when he comes to registration under 
the commission he says: 

Under the commission I believe everybody was fairly dealt with and none 
were refused who were entitled to register: 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Indiana in the which 
he has just made assails the fairness of the registration made in 
Charleston, but not one of his witnesses has done so directly. 
Some ignorant n testify that they were refused registration 
certificates, but they do not tell the circumstances under which 
the refusals were made, and even their testimony—vague and in- 
definite as it is—is contradicted in every material particular. 

I have shown ont of the mouth of the most intelligent witness 
for the contestant that the registration was absolutely fair, and 
that no man who had a right to register was refused registration. 
In addition to that, it is clear that there were over 4,000 more 
colored people registered in Charleston than voted for the con- 
testant. The only way by which this registration is attempted 
to be assailed is by showing that in 20 precincts a total of 25 peo- 
ple were nof allowed to vote because they either did not have 
certificates or their certificates were improperly made out. All 
that can possibly be claimed is that those men would have voted 
for Murray had they been permitted to vote. Give their votes to 
Murray and give him every other vote of every negro who claims 
that for any cause whatever he was not permitted to vote for the 
contestant, and yon can not elect him by 1,000 votes. Do not out- 
rage justice and decency by throwing out the entire vote at 20 
precincts and disfranchising 2,400 legal voters. To do this is to 
pay too dear a price for one seat in Congress, even if it is to be 
given to a negro contestant, when you already have an enormous 
epe of 150. 

friend from Indiana referred to the testimony of Alexan- 
der McNeill, Scipio Brown, Edward Grant, and James Carter. 
Even if these witnesses were uncontradicted, they prove nothing. 
They do not state when they got their certificates, and if they 
got them prior to 1891 they had no right to vote and were prop- 
erly rejected. But as I have already shown all that coul poe 
sibly be claimed is that the votes of these witnesses shoul 
counted for the contestant. 

There is no testimony showing improper conduct on the part of 
managers of the election in Charleston. It is only clai 
that 6 votes more than were actually received by the contestee 

were counted for him and I will speak of those later on. 

What is true of the testimony of the witnesses referred to by 
the gentleman from Indiana is true of all who testified for the 
contestant. The testimony of everyone of them is rebutted. The 
contestee has by no means allowed this case to go by default 
e him; but in many instances where the contestant has 

ered the testimony of but one man the contestee has 
met that testimony with the testimony of as many as three intel- 
ligent and honorable white men. The report of the committee 
studiously and purposely avoids any mention of this testimony. 

The majority of the committee cite testimony as if that testi- 
mony stood uncontradicted, and ask this House to judge this case 
uponthatevidence. The Fifty-first Congress has been the subject 


of much bitter criticism for the manner in which it disposed of 
contested election cases, I have taken the pains toexamine those 
cases, and I say without fear of contradiction that there was not 
a case decided by the Fifty-first Congress where its action was so 
open to just criticism as will be the action of this House if it 
adopts the report of the majority of the committee. 

In this connection there is one matter that may as well be re- 
ferred to now. Justice to the contestee as well as justice to this 
House requires that I mentionit. Itis that whilst my friend from 
Indiana has referred to his report as the report of the committee, 
and he may be right in thus speaking of it, he knows the difficulty 
he experienced in getting it out of the committee. He knows 
also, as I know, that when the vote was taken on this case in com- 
mittee, however members may vote now, the resolution unseat- 
ing the contestee was adopted by a bare majority of one vote. 
He also well knows that two of the Republican members of the 
committee have up to this moment refrained from ressing in 
committee any opinion upon the case. If either of them thinks 
the contestant ought to be seated I am unaware of that fact. 

I have consumed much time in discussing the char, MINIME 
the manner in which theregistration was conducted. The charge 
is also made that no Republicans represented the Republican party 
on the election boards in the city of Charleston. That is true. 
The election law of the State of Sonth Carolina does not provide 
for party representation on these boards, and tno perty in control 
in the city of Charleston did not put any colored people on the 
boards. The managers, or rather the commissioners of election, 
have testified that the Republicans did not make application for 
representation in time to enable them to put Republicans on the 
various boards, had they desired to do so. 

But, Mr. Speaker, however that may be, is this House to be 
asked to declare the election held in certain precincts in Charles- 
ton void upon this ground? No man of ordinary intelli eand 
fairness will make any such contention. It must, however, be 
clear to everybody that if the election isto be vitiated in any pre- 
cinct for this reason it must be set aside in every one where the 
me conditions existed. There can be no denying this propo- 
sition. 

It is urged as another objection to the manner in which the 
election was held in Charleston that there were Democratic 
challengers present at the various polling places. This is true, 
and it is equally true that there were representatives of the con- 
testant present at all of the precincts, whether called challengers 
or not. 

Mr.OVERSTREET. Will the gentleman be kind enough to 
point out from the i E) where that statement appears? 


Mr. OVERSTREET. Do you undertake to say that there were 
representatives of the contestant in all of the precincts in this 
election at Charleston? 

Mr.JONES. I will undertake to show that in every single one 
such was the case. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Does the gentleman not know that there 
was not a representative of the contestant allowed in a single pre- 
cinct in Charleston save one? 

Mr. JONES. What do you mean by “in” the precincts? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Imean allowed in the polls, where the 
Democratic challenger was allowed to go. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman now presents an entirely differ- 
ent proposition. Isay the contestant had representatives at the 
polls in all of these precincts. I do not say that they were actu- 
ally within the rail. 

c OVERSTREET. Of course he had all of his voters at the 
po. 

Mr. JONES. He had men there to represent his interests. 
Many of them have testified that they had lists in ad- 
vance. They stood as the contestant's representatives at the polls, 
and asked to be permitted to witness the count as his representa- 
tives. The record shows this. But, Mr. Speaker, suppose the 
record did not show it; suppose the contestant had no representa- 
tives at the varions polls, what is more common, I ask, than the 
presence of challengers at the polls? I undertake to say that not 
one-tenth of the States in this Union have passed laws specifically 
providing for the presence of challengers at the polls. And yet 
there is scarcely a State in the Union, or any precinct, where they 
are not permitted. Unless it can be shown that the presence of 
these challengers resulted in injury to the contestant the bare 
fact that there were challengers can not be made the excuse for 
throwing out the vote of 20 precincts. 

Mr. HARDY. Will yon yield to me for a question? 

Mr. JONES. I will yield for a question, but not for another 


speech. 

Mr. HARDY. Only a question, and a pertinent one. I would 
ask the gentleman if he claims or contends that the election in 
this district of South Carolina was honest and fair and resulted 
honestly in the election of Colonel Elliott? 

Mr. JONES. I will say in reply to that question that I believe 
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that Colonel Elliott is as fairly, as honestly, and as legally entitled 
to his seat on this floor as any man in this House, 

Mr. HARDY. Now, I wish to follow that up by another ques- 
tion. That was simply preliminary. I will ask the gentleman, 
asa member of the Committee on Elections, if he did not sign 
the report in the contested election case of Johnston vs. Stokes, to 
the effect that Mr. Stokes was legally elected as a member of this 
House and was entitled to the seat; and that when it came to a 
vote if he did not vote the other way, declaring that there was no 
legal election in the district in question and declaring the seat 
vacant? 

Mr. JONES. Iam glad the gentleman has asked me that ques- 
tion. I will answer it by saying that when it became evident to 
me, and those who thought as I did, that the Republican majority 
in this House intended to M queres areport parana a Democrat 
to retain the seat to which I believed him honestly elected, and to 

ive that seat to a Republican who was not, in the opinion of a 
publican committee, entitled to it, I, with other Democrats and 
many Republicans, voted to declare the seat vacant. I did what 
every sensible man would have done under the circumstances— 
Ivoted to declare the seat vacant to prevent your side of the 
House from trating a greater wrong. 

Mr. HARDY. They must have been Mugwumps. 

Mr.JONES. They were Republicans, with as good standing 
as yourself in the Republican party, and they are your equals if 
not your superiors in every respect. [Applause.] Gentlemen 
came to us on this side and gave us to understand that there was 
no hope of having the House decide that Stokes should retain his 
seat. They said. There are gentlemen on our side who do not 
believe that Johnston was elected, but if you force them to say 
that either he or Stokes is entitled to the seat they will vote for 
Johnston, but they are willing to vote if the opportunity is given 
them that there was no election." In deferencetothat statement 
we consented to vote that there was no election. Being in the 
minority we accepted the situation. I will say further in this 
connection, if the gentleman will pardon me, that this contested 
election case comesfrom South Carolina, This Republican House 
has, in the case of Johnston vs. Stokes, very recently decided the 
election laws of South Carolina to be unconstitutional. 

Mr. HARDY. If it is unconstitutional in that district is it not 
unconstitntional in all? = 

Mr. JONES. Thatis just the point. This ublican House 
has decided that no valid election could be held in the Seventh 
district of South Carolina because the election laws of South Car- 
olina are unconstitutional How, then, can you say that the con- 
testant in this case is elected, when the election was held under 
the very laws that you bave only a day or two since declared to 
be unconstitutional? In the Johnston-Stokes case you solemnly 
declared that no valid election could be held under the election 
laws of South Carolina. 

Mr. HARDY. Doesthegentleman want this House to vote that 
there was no election in the district represented by Colonel Elliott? 

Mr. JONES. I want this House to do what is right and just. 
Ihave already said that I believe Colonel Elliott to have been 
fairly and honestly elected. The Democrats are but a small mi- 
nority in this body. They have no poes to decide these cases, 
and so are not responsible for any decision that may be made. 
But if you gentlemen want to be consistent; if you want to ob- 
serve the oaths that you took when you came here; if you want 
to do what is honest and right; if you still believe that the law of 
South Carolina is unconstitutional, as you held it be two vp ago, 
and that no valid election can be held under it, you will do vio- 
lence to your oaths and you will destroy every semblance of 
consistency by putting a man in this House who, even were he 
elected, was elected under the very law which you have repudi- 


ated. 

Mr.OVERSTREET. Willthe gentleman undertake to say that 
because a law is unconstitutional, therefore no election was held? 

Mr. JONES. I never said anything of the sort. Icontend that 
this law is not unconstitutional to such an extent as would render 
this election null and void, but I say that the House of Representa- 
tives, in which the Republican party has a majority of 150, has 
solemnly declared that the law was unconstitutional, and that no 
valid election could be held under it. 

Mr: OVERSTREET, The gentleman voted that way, did he 
no 


Mr. JONES. Idid, for the reasons I have given. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Will the gentleman kind enough to 
state to us who the gentlemen were who made that bargain with 
him in the Johnston-Stokes case? 

Mr. JONES. Iinsist, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman has no 
right to speak of the representations made gentlemen on this side 
of the House by 5 on his side as a very: 

Mr, OVERSTREET. Youstated that they made an agree- 


ment. 
Mr. JONES. I think the gentleman is reflecting upon his col- 
leagues when he makes this insinuation. I have already informed 


him why the Democrats joined with a number of his Republican 
associates in voting the seat from the Seventh district of South 
Carolina vacant. It was the only choice left us. The representa- 
tions made us, and upon which we unhesitatingly acted, came 
from some of the leading, most intelligent, and most honorable 
men on your side of the House, and believing them to be the hon- 
est opinions of honest and fair-minded men, we accepted them as 
suchand acted upon them. Weaccepted the friendly suggestions 
made to us, not because we had any doubt about the election of 
Mr. Stokes, but because we became satisfied if we did not do so 
enough Republicans would follow your leadership to give a seat 
in this House to a man who the most intelligent Republicans upon 
the Elections Committee of which the gentleman is a mem 
believed had no shadow of right to it. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Now, wil the gentleman answer my 
question? When that proposition was made to the representa- 
bee upon your side of the House, it was agreed to by you, was 
it not? 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman may call it what he pleases, It 
was simply the statement of a fact which was apparent to most 
people. The votes that were taken convinced me, as they did 
everybody else, that whatever the action of the Honse might be 
Stokes would not be permitted to retain his seat. I was myself 
informed by a member from the State of New York, who was in 
no wise connected with the case, that, whilst he had voted that 
Johnston was not entitled to the seat, he should not vote that 
Stokes was, Statements like these induced the friends of Stokes 
to vote to declare the seat vacant. 

Now, if you want to call that a bargain, if you want to reflect 
npon your 8 colleagues on the committee, you are wel- 
come to get all the glory and honor and satisfaction out of it that 
you can get. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. The gentleman knows that I have asked 
him three different times if they carried out the agreement, and 
he knows he has failed in each instance to reply to my inquiry. 

Mr. JONES. Isay to the gentleman that so far as I am per- 
sonally concerned I voted as the record shows I voted, and I did 
80 because I became convinced that under his leadership a man 
was about to be seated in this House who had no title to a seat 
here. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] I voted to send 
the election back rather than have you proe that outrage, 
and I am pleased to be able to say that a large number of the lead- 
ing Republicans on your side, including the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, voted as I did. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. The gentlemandoes mean unusual honor. 
I still want to ask him whether or not when that statement of 
facts was given to him the roban was carried out by the men 
who made the agreement. I give you one more opportunity to 
answer that question. 

Mr. JO. 3. And I answer the gentleman by saying that no 
agreement was made with me or with anybody else so far as I 
know. Enough Republicans voted with the Democrats to prevent 
the consummation of what we rded as an attempt to commit 
anoutrage. I presume they voted that way because they were not 
willing to become parties to a political outrage. I eve they 
acted from the S pih and the best motives. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Just onemore question. The gentleman 
has said that I was reflecting upon the members of this side of the 
Chamber. I simply want to inquire if it is not a fact that the 
men who su p that proposition, who were members on this 
side of the Chamber, voted as nid already had voted, and made 
no change from the position which they had assumed when the 
entire Democratic side abandoned its position, 

Mr. JONES. That absolutely is not true. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. . With the exception of the members of the 
committee. 

Mr.JONES. No vote was ever taken to test theright of Stokes 
to retain his seat. It never got that far. The reports from 
Elections Committee No. 3 show that three Democrats and two 
Republicans found that Stokes was entitled to retain his seat. I 
was one of those Democrats. One Republican held that there was 
no election, and three, yourself among the number, filed à minor- 
ity report setting forth that Johnston was elected. Two of the 
nepa ican members of the committee voted throughout as I did. 

ou say you did not intend to reflect upon the Republican mem- 
bers of the committee or other members on your side of the 


House, but you still insist that there was some bargain or 
ment. Ittakes atleast two parties to make an eement; and if 
agreement was entered into in the Johnston-Stokes 


any gebe 
case all who were parties to it must have been erua culpable, 
I have said I knew of no bargain or agreement. I deny that there 
was any. But I still maintain that if you seat the contestant in 
the case we are supposed to be now considering you will not only 
perpetrate a great wrong but you will stultify yourselves at the 
same e. 

I have heard that the contestant had to be seated because he 
was a black man. 
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Mr. WALKER of Virginia. I would like to know whom you 
heard that from? 
Mr. JONES. From everybody. 


Mr. WALKER of Virginia. Name one. 

Mr. JONES. The statement has been made all over this House, 
and everybody understands that such is the case. 

Mr. WA R of Virginia. I would like you to name one 
member who said that the contestant should be seated because he 
was à colored man. 

Mr.JONES. Iwillsay to the gentleman that numbers of mem- 
bers upon his side of the House have said it. It is not neces- 
sary to give names. If members desire their names published, 
they are here, some of them, within the sound of my voice, and 
they can speak for themselves. But this, Mr. Speaker, bears 
somewhat upon this question. "This little clipping is from the 
Washington Post. I will read it for the benefit of my friend from 


Virginia. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. I have read it. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Is that in the record? 

Mr. JONES. I will give the House the benefit of it. 

A delegation of colored ministers from city churches called at the rooms of 
Election Committee No. 3 of the House yesterday to urge action in the con- 
test to which George W. Murray, of South Carolina, is a part. The minis- 
ters were Rey. J. T. Clark, Rev. Daniel Morris, Rev, Alexander Wilbanks, 
Rev. J. Anderson Taylor, Rev. H. C. Robinson, Rev. Walter H. Brooks, Rev. 
A. Creditt, Rev. I. B. Bryant, and Rev. Robert Johnson. Col. Perry Carson, 
at whose su; tion the visit was made, accompanied the ministers. They 
were received by Chairman MCCALL, of the committee, and stated that they 
were interested in having Mr. Murray seated because the colored people, not 
only in the District but in the whole United States, were without a repre- 
sentative in Congress. à 

Mr. HARDY. Ifthe Lord is for him, who can be against him? 
[Great laughter.] é 

Mr. JONES (continuing the reading): 

Mr. McCALL replied that the case was upon the House Calendar and would 
be reached as soon as possible. 

enewed 8 

ow, Mr. Speaker, I also saw in the Washington Post of either 
this or yesterday morning that a t mass meeting of colored 
ple just been held somewhere in this city or near this city; 
t among the speakers who addressed the meeting was the con- 
testant here, and that at the conclusion of the meeting, which 
was intended to boom Senator ALLISON, I believe, and was gotten 
up by Perry Carson and his admirers, a resolution was offered 
and unanimously passed appointing a committee of 10 persons to 
call upon the leading Republicans of this House to demand, with 
Perry Carson at their head, that this contestant be given the seat 
hich he seeks—be given it upon the distinct ground that he is 
a negro and because the negro race has no representative in Con- 
. Lhardly think my ine: e will deny that he has heard 

the same statements that I have heard. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. I have never heard any such thing 
anywhere from anybody. 

M. JONES. Ido not know why my friend has not heard them. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. Ihaye been where honest people 
are. npn] 

Mr. JONES. I am glad to know it, and I hope the gentleman 
does not mean to insinuate that the people who made the state- 
ments were not honest. 

Mr. WALKER of Virginia. No. The gentleman seemed to 
wonder where I had been that I had not heard such statements, 
and I thought I would tell him. aughter.] 

Mr. JO I hope he does not mean to make any such insin- 
uation as that, for it is a fact known of all men that great pres- 
sure has been brought to bear upon this House to put this negro 
in; that it has been stated far and wide that it ‘‘ would not do” 
for a House with the great Republican majority that this has to 
adjourn without putting at least one colored man in a seat upon 
this floor. If this contestant is seated it will be done in deference 
to this sentiment and in obedience to this demand. There is no 
evidence in this record that will justify the throwing out of 
twenty of the precincts in the city of Charleston. To throw them 
out will be to commit one of the blackest crimes against the right 
of suffrage that was ever enacted by any civilized body of men. 

I doubt seriously, Mr. Speaker, if there is a single Republican 
member of this House who would be willing to say that he had 
not been approached by the contestant or by some other colored 
man in his interest. Gentlemen, this case is now in your hands. 
Three of the four contested election cases from South Carolina 
have been disposed of. This is the last. I have examined the 
testimony in this case as carefully as it was possible for me to do. 
My connection with it is now at an end. My Democratic col- 
leagues upon the committee agree with me that there has never 
claimant toa seat in 
t seat than Colonel 


been a case before our committee where an 
this House has shown a better right to 
Elliott has shown. 

Mr. McCALL of Tennessee Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. JONES. Yes, sir. 


Mr. McCALL of Tennessee. Is this the case in which one wit- 
ness states that at the election in Charleston Ben Harrison,” 


„Bill McKinley,” Matt Quay,” and Tom Reed” were refused 
the agai of voting? ughter. | 
Mr. JONES. No; this is not that case. Nor is this the other 


noted case from South Carolina in which a colored man was con- 
testing who was a minister of the gospel, and who, in reply to the 
question, ** What is your profession? " answered, ** I am a minis- 
ter of the gospel, a class-leader, and an extortionist.” aughter.] 
This is neither of those cases. Butin this case numbers of wit- 
nesses have testified for the contestant whose reputations for hon- 
esty and truthfulness would not begin to compare to those of the 
witnesses to whom the gentleman from Tennessee and myself have 
called attention in the other cases from South Carolina. And it 
is upon the testimony of such men, contradicted and discredited 
in nearly every single instance by the testimony of reputable wit- 
nesses, bear it in mind, that this House is asked to seat the con- 
testant in this case. 

Not only are the contestant's witnesses contradicted by those 
placed upon the stand by the contestee, but the testimony of many 
of them 1s shown to be false by that of other witnesses who testify 
forthe contestant. Inmany instances they contradict themselves. 
The contestant’s witnesses in most cases, like his supporters, 
belonged to the rabble element” of the colored population. 

1f the evidence in this record establishes an g it proves be- 
yond all question that the colored people of Charleston were bit- 
terly opposed to the contestant; that he was not regarded by a 
large portion of them as their candidate or as a resident of the 
district; that many of those who voted at all voted for Colonel 
Elliott. It also shows that there is no ground for the pretense 
that colored voters were illegally refused registration, and that the 
charge that the managers of the election acted fraudulently is 
without any foundation upon which to rest. Mr. Speaker, time 
will not it me to examine in detail the evidence relating to 
the charge that the votes of 6 ns who, it is alleged, did not 
Hebe di e Congressional election were actually counted for the 
contestee. 

These 6 alleged illegal votes were all cast, if cast at all, at three 
precincts in the city of Charleston. There is no sufficient proof 
in this record to show that any of the persons whose names appear 
upon the poll lists as having voted did not vote. But should it be 
thought that I could be mistaken in regard to this, then I say to 
you to throw ont the entire poll at each of these precincts. Ille 
voting can only affect the polls where that voting is done. If the 
results at these polls are entirely eliminated from the case it will 
not materially reduce the majority of the contestee. The only 
way by which his election can be defeated is to do as the commit- 
tee have recommended in their report to be done—throw out the 
entire vote of 20 precincts in Charleston, where the election was 
fairly conducted and where there was a new registration law 
which was fairly and honestly administered. . No other plan can 
be devised which will elect the contestant, and therefore this plan 
must be followed, be the consequences what they may. 

Now, gentlemen, if itisso important to you Jii to have 
a representative of the negro race upon this floor that you can 
afford to disr every rule of evidence and of law to secure 
that end, then I suppose that you will seat this contestant. If 
the political exigencies are such asto require you to commit this 

eat wrong, I suppose it must be done. If you have so quickly 

orgotten your action in another case from South Carolina, in 
which you declared that the election laws of that State were un- 
constitutional and that no valid election could be held under 
them, and you care nothing for either law or consistency, you 
have the power to rob Colonel Elliott of his seat and you can exer- 
cise that power. 

If you single out these 20 precincts in Charleston and throw 
them out upon such testimony as is to be found in this record you 
will commit such an outrage upon justice, right, and decency asI 
undertake to say no House of Representatives in the history of 
this Government was ever before guilty of. 

Iam fully aware that I have not presented this case before you 
in such a manner as I would have liked to have done. It is not 
possible to review in two hours testimony covering a thousand 
closely printed pages. At least, however, I have given the House 
to understand that the testimony cited by the committee and 
relied upon by them to sustain their action is contradicted by 
other testimony in the record; in my judgment, and I believe in 
the judgment of every fair-minded man who has read it, not only 
contradicted, but absolutely and completely destroyed. The ma- 
jority in this House may prefer to accept the testimony of igno- 
rant and discredited negro witnesses to that of intelligent white 
witnesses of character and high standing. Ican not and I willnot 
do violence to my conscience and my sense of right by adopting 
any such course. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 
: A JONES took his seat amid loud applause on the Democratic 
side, 
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L Cuba. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 4, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the report of the conference com- 
mittee in reference to Cuban belligerency— 

Mr. WHEELER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In order to be a great nation and a great people 
we must so conduct our affairs as to be worthy of the respect of 
the world. Of all the civilized nations, although we are the 
youngest, we are the first in wealth, progress, population, and all 
other material elements which accompany greatness and power, 
But with all these we can not command the respect of the world 
unless by every act we show not only that we are willing but 
that we are determined to maintain our convictions, enforce our 
policies, and be true to the principles upon which this Govern- 
ment is based. [Applause.] Unless the world believes we are 
ready and willing, able and determined, to sustain our convic- 
tions, our policies, and our principles by force and by the sword, 
we must lose the prestige we have so long enjoyed and drop from 
the high place of the first nation of the earth. 

We are a nation born with the spirit of the love of liberty, and 
every breeze that wafts o'er the mild waters of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico wafts with it appeals from a suffering people who have laid 
down their lives, their fortune, and their sacred honor for the 
cause for which our forefathers laid down their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor; that is, the sacred cause of liberty. 
[Applause.] _The question we are called upon to vote on is, Does 
war exist in the beautiful Isle of Cuba? That war most cruel and 
bloody now exists in that isle there can be no question. All that 
is asked is that we give belligerent rights to that struggling peo- 

le; that we, as a great nation, believe that they may hoist the 
Hag of liberty, that they may have the rights accorded to any 
patriotic people struggling for the boon of liberty. 

What was our condition, Mr. Speaker, in 1775, when our fore- 
fathers left the plow and the shop, seized their trusty rifles, and 
offered their lives in the cause of liberty? Look back at our he- 
roic fathers who fought at Lexington and Concord and Bunker 
Hill. They were a band of patriots who joined together to strug- 
gle against oppression, and they won. [Applause.] Until France 
recognized their 8 they were not recognized by any 
people on earth as belligerents. They were defeated at Lexing- 
ton, driven from Concord, defeated at Bunker Hill, driven from 
Boston, driven down to Long Island and defeated there. What 
a contrast in this respect between our forefathers and the vic- 
torious bands of Cuba! If our fathers were entitled to be recog- 
nized as belligerents, tenfold more are those struggling patriots 
of Cuba entitled to recognition and to liberty. They to-day 
have larger armies than our fathers had during their whole 
seven years’ war for freedom. And yet, Mr. Speaker, people here 
say that the Cubans are not entitled to that recognition which 
would enable them to hoist their flag and would deprive the 
Spanish tyrants of their cruel claim that py pavo a legal right 
to shoot them down as banditti. Ifor one, Mr. Speaker, believe 
in a different policy from any that has ever been announced by 
the American people. The Monroe doctrine was well enough 
when we had only 10,000,000 people, but now this nation, the 

atest nation on earth, should lay down a policy which would 
respected if not followed by every nation, and a part of that 
policy should be that every poopie struggling for liberty should 


rece at least our sympathy and, if possible, our aid. [Ap- 
plause. 
Mr. : NITE I believe that a nation like Spain, which at one 


time controlled two-thirds of this continent and has been driven 
step by step till now shehas only that beautiful island upon which 
to wreak her oppression—I believe that the sooner such a nation 
is driven from that island, lying as it does within two hours’ sail of 
the coast of the United States, the sooner Cuba becomes free and 
independent or a member of this t Commonwealth, the sooner 
willthe cause of civilization and of Christianity receive the vin- 
dication to which it is entitled. Mr. Speaker, these le are 
struggling in the cause of pes Every animated thing loves 
liberty. e eagle soaring to the starry heights, looking down 
ion the mountains where he dwells, loves liberty. [Applause.] 
The fierce Numidian lion, the monarch of the forest where he 
dwells, loves nothing as he loves liberty. The t 300 Spartans 
who lie buried at Thermopyle gave up their lives in the cause of 
liberty. (Applause: 

The patriots of ages who led the onslaught in battle gave 


up their lives in the cause of liberty. [Applause.] And, Mr. 
Speaker, when a band of poopie who for more than a year have 
maintained a government within 60 miles of our shores, driving, 
as they have driven, their oppressors to the very edge of the sea, 
confining them, as they have confined them, within two or three 
cities—when such a people achieve such results, how does it be- 
come us to ask whether they have a navy? How does it become 
us to ask whether they have a government located in a certain 
place? Why, sir, in the war of 1812, did we have a government 
with a fixed habitation? No, Mr. Speaker. Although we had 
been a nation for more than thirty Tes yet during that struggle 
the President and his Cabinet were flying from one place to another, 
driven from the seat of Government, our Capitol burned, a hostile 
force within 30 feet of where Iam now speaking. And yet, sir, we 
now, in the face of this past history of our own, contend that these 
Struggling Cubans can not be recognized even as having belliger- 
ent rights until they have a fixed capital, afixed congress to enact 
laws, and all those features which belong to a well-established 
1 Mr. Speaker, to expect such a condition of things 
Cuba at this time is not reasonable. R 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


The “Fiat” Delusion and 16 to 1 Free Silver. 
SPEECH 
HON. NELSON DINGLEY, JR., 


OF MAINE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 11, 1896, 


Mr. DINGLEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The natural tendency of the mind to judge from 
outward appearances rather than iuternal conditions opens up in 
monetary questions a wide field not only for honest yet dangerous 
misconceptions but also for more mischievous perversions. 

It is unfortunate that monetary questions should ever be the 
football of partisan politics or the objects of passion and preju- 
dice, for they are so purely scientific and exact, so completely 
controlled by irrevocable natural laws determined by the expe- 
rience of ages, that any attempt to settle them by appeals to pas- 
sion and prejudice are as much out of place as the solution of a 
problem of Euclid by polling a ward caucus. 

In times of business depression and industrial rrr when 
men in financial straits are catching at rhetorical straws, when 
the diminishing purchasing and 8 power of the people 
is narrowing the demand for products and thereby abnor: 
reducing prices, the opportunities for crossroads financiers with 
infallible monetary remedies for every financial misfortune are 
so multiplied that we might expect to find in financial almanacs, 
under the head of Business depression,” as we are accustomed 
to find under the weather forecast of the Old Farmers’ Almanac” 
the warning words, Look out for a storm "—in this case a storm 
of financial quacks—“ about this time!” 

At such times money, however abundant, is inactive, and inac- 
aiy is readily confounded with scarcity. What is really a 
result is mistaken for a cause. And scarcity of money having 
been erroneously assumed to be the cause of industrial stagnation, 
the same surface view as readily jumps to the conclusion that the 
stamp of the Government gives value to money, and therefore all 
thatis needed to set the wheels of industry in motion is for the 
Government to stamp irredeemable paper or overvalued coin, 
and by some mysterious process which overlooks the fact that 
nobody can obtain money without giving an equivalent value in 
exchange, convert scarcity into plenty and industrial paralysis 
into commercial prosperity. 

A deeper insight into economic and monetary principles would 
make it clear that distrust of the industrial and business future. 
no matter how brought about, is the cause of the dislocation of 
the intricate machinery of modern presocken and distribution, 
whose retarded motion or paralysis no longer use for the vol- 
ume of money which it circulated in periods of activity; and that 
any increase in such times even of good money—by which I mean 
coin of an intrinsic value equivalent everywhere to the stamp 
placed upon it, or promises to pay such coin redeemable on de- 
mand in such coin—is futile; while issues of bad money, whether 
in the shape of overvalued coin or irredeemable paper, only in- 
crease the distr ust and intensify theinactivity which is confounded 
with scarcity. 


THE "FIAT" THEORY OF MONEY. 
The fundamental fallacy of the schemes to give prosperity to 
everybody by monetary legislation, which have obtained so much 
popularity at different times, lies in the assumption that money, 
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which is the common medium of exchange and standard or meas- 
ure of value, is anything that the Government sees fit to stamp as 
such, regardless of its intrinsic or redeemable value, thelaw giving 
it the full value indicated by the stamp, instead of a substance 
possessing value in itself and accepted as such by common con- 
sent, whose coinage by Government is simply the certificate that 
the weight and fineness of the coins are such as to give them the 
value indicated by the stamp; paper or credit money, so called, 
being simply promises to pay such coined money on nd. 

The “fiat” fallacy has its origin in the fact that governments 
successfully circulate token or underweight coins of less intrinsic 
or bullion value than the stamp indicates, just as all governments 
circulate the limited amount of fractional silver token coins re- 
quired for daily use, and as the United States is now circulat- 
ing overvalued standard silver dollars and France-overvalued 
§-franc pieces, by rigidly limiting the amount, so that the accept- 
ance of such overvalued coins at the stamped value for customs 
duties and taxes payable in gold or its equivalent serves as a prac- 
tical redemption of them at par by the Government that coins thein 
on its own account and for its own profit, the token coins so minted 
being practically pledges of the Government to thus redeem them 
at to whatever extent the stamped value exceeds the bullion 
value,as the greenback is an express pledge of the Government to 
pay its full stamped value. 

hose who are uccustomed to look on the surface of monetary 
operations easily jumped to the conclusion that itis the Govern- 
ment stamp, and not practical Government redemption, which 
has made 50 cents’ worth of silver or a piece of almost valueless 
paper as good as a gold dollar; and that all that is needed to in- 
stantaneously lift all the world’s present and prospective silver 
bullion from its present market price of 68 cents per ounce to 
$1.29 per ounce is for this Government alone to authorize the pri- 
vate owners of the same to take their bullion to the mints and 
have each 4123 grains nine-tenths fine coined and stamped, free of 
charge, into 100-cent dollars. 

Why, with such a wonderful stamp in the possession of the 
Government, a stam of more ical power than 
Aladdin's lamp, aithful representative of the people's inter- 
ests on this floor should propose to give the private owners of 


silver bullion the profit that would accrue from its ration in 
doubling the value of the one hundred million d worth 
of silver uced annually in the world, when the whole people 


ought to have it; or why anyone should favor the wasting of 50 
cents’ worth of silver in Eu a dollar when a piece of paper 
worth 1 mill ed popes into a dollar and 3 by 
hundreds of i simply starting a printing press, is a 
conundrum which I should be glad to have answ: 5 ; 


All will remember the po dede ps palmy days of the 
Greenback party, of the conum , “If green are good 
enough to pay the soldier, why are they not good enough to pay 
the bondholder?” 


But this fiat” conundrum disap from thestump as soon 
asthe people came toclearly sce that the interest-bearing o tions 
of the Government,” ed “bonds,” and the noninterest-bear- 
ing notes, called **greenbacks," are both promises to pay coin, any 
creditor of the Government having been at liberty to choose either 
when we had no money of final payment to give either soldier or 
other creditor, and that neither ise will be finally paid until 
the holder of itis paid in coin. Individuals may disch their 
liabilities by tendering to their creditors the notes of the Govern- 
ment, but the Government itself which issues its notes can not 
make final payment of its own promises by tendering new notes. 
Mr. Wilkins Micawber and our flat money advocates have the 
exclusive patent on this method of getting out of debt. 


FREE COINAGE OF SILVER AT 16 TO 1. 


Mr.Speaker, with these preliminary observations as to the 
nature and uses of money and the character and sources of cer- 
tain fallacies r ing monetary legislation, I now address my- 
self specifically to the proposition which has been so zealously 
advocated by many tlemen in this Hall during the present 
session, and which is g pushed with such energy throughout 
the country—that this country alone shall immediately open its 
mints to the free und unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 
16 to 1, notwithstanding the bullion ratio of silver in the markets 
of the world is such that 30 ounces of silver (instead of 16) are 

uired to be equal in value to 1 ounce of gold. 

t would greatly e the discussion if such free coinage as 
is pr were advocated on uniform and consistent grounds. 
But when [ find not only different supporters of this policy, but 
also the same advocate in different parts of his argument, contend- 
ing in one breath that silver has declined in a ya wana of hostile 
legislation, and in another breath that silver has been stable and 
unchanged; another affirming in his introduction that what he 
seeks is the equality of both gold and silver in the circulatin, 
medium, and in his ration denouncing gold as the money 
the rich, the enemy of the country in time of need, the tool of the 


foreign shylocks at all times, and eulogizing silver as the money 
of the poor, the friend of the Republic, and the open sesame to 
prosperity; and still another declaring in one part of his argu- 
ment that free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 by this country alone 
will make every silver dollar as food as gold, and in another part 
affirming that such coinage will raise prices and make it easier 
to pay debts, its advocates seem to me to be very much in the 
don't-care-ativeness state of mind of the showman who, to the in- 
quiry of the curious spectator as to which was the tiger and 
which the lady, spitefully responded with a far-away look: 
** Madam, you pays your money and you takes your choice.” 

Notwithstandi g most of the arguments for such free coinage 
of silver ultimately reach silver monometallism as their logical 
and inevitable goal, yet this proposed policy obtains popular ac- 
ceptance mainly on the assumption that it wil secure both 
gold and silver as our redemption money by making the coins of 
both metals intrinsically equal in value; and this fact makes it 
necessary for even those who seek the silver standard and silver 
monometallism of Mexico to claim that they are bimetallists be- 
cause they propose free and unlimited coinage of both metals. 

WILL FREE COINAGE 16 TO 1 GIVE US BIMETALLISM. 

The first inquiry, therefore, Mr. Speaker, of every friend of bi- 
metallism—and I account mer one—should be whether, with a 
bullion ratio of silver to gold of 30 to1 in the markets of the 
world, this country alone can open its mints to the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 and retain gold in 
its coinage. 

For surely if it can not, if the practical effect of such free coin- 
age as this will be to drive out gold and give us silver alone as 
our metallic vae E and bring us to a silver standard, as I affirm 
it inevitably would, then I believe the great body of the people 
of this country who are inclined to look on the scheme with more 
or less favor, they have been led to assume that it would 
give us both gold and silver as our metallic money, would set 
their faces against it as mischief and only mischief.  . 

MUST DOUBLE PRICE OF WORLD'S SILVER. 

In considering this vital Masi it should be first of all borne 
in mind that it is conceded on sides that under free and un- 
limited coi of silver, after the brief period required to materi- 
ally enlarge the coinage, during which the owners of silver bullion 
will secure the profit, there can be no difference in value between 
a coined silver dollar and an equal weight of silver bullion. This 
is shown not ong by the logic of the situation under free coinage, 
which gives the holder of bullion anywhere the right to send it to 
our mints and have it coined and returned to him free of expense, 
but also by the fact that under the free and unlimited coinage of 
gold 25.8 grains of gold nine-tenths fine coined into a dollar is 
worth no more after coinage than before. Therefore, it neces- 
sarily follows that in order to make coined silver dollars under 
free and unlimited coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1 worth 100 
cents (which is what they must be worth in order to be at a 
parity with gold) not only the silver in each dollar but all the 
silver in the world must be lifted in value from 68 cents (the 
present price) to $1.29 per ounce, which is the equivalent of gold 
at the ratio of 16 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold. For if it 
does not do this, but on the contrary leaves 16 ounces of silver 
less valuable than 1 ounce of gold, then the silver dollars coined 
will be less valuable than the gold dollars. When this comes to 

s, then, under the operation of an irreyocable monetary law, 

own as Gresham’s law, the cheaper silver dollar alone will be 
used as money and only silver taken to the mints, while gold bul- 
lion and the gold coins withdrawn from circulation will be sold 
for export or for use in the arts. 

The only way in which both gold and silver coins can be re- 
tained in any country as money under free and unlimited coinage 
is by having the coinage ratio approximately the actual bullion 
ratio in the market. 

THE "FIXED PRICE" THEORY. 

It is argued, however, by the friends of free coinage of silver at 
16 to 1—and I quote from a free-silver publication everywhere 
circulated—that the opening of the mints of this country alone to 
such coinage will create an unlimited demand for silver bullion 
at the fixed price of 81.29 per ounce (which is the price required 
in order to sustain the ratio of 16 to 1 of gold), and that this un- 
limited demand at a fixed price meeting a limited supply will 
make that the price of silver everywhere, and thus that the con- 
dition of successful free coinage wbich I have referred to as indis- 
pensable, viz, an equality of the coinage with the bullion ratio, 
will be secured. 

The statement of this curious theory, on which all arguments 
for free coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1 rest, shows how easy it is to 
mislead in monetary discussions. Indeed, this theory is only an 
ingenious variation of the “fiat” fallacy. It rests entirely on the 
assumption that whatever the Government, under any and all cir- 
cumstances, stamps as a dollar is therefore necessarily always a 
dollar as good as gold. The so-called unlimited demand” for 
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coinage is simply the limited demand of business for the purchase 
of coin, for it must be borne in mind that under free and un- 
limited coinage the Government does not purchase silver any 
more than it does gold. It simply dg vents the dollar stamp or 


certificate, without charge, on every 4121 grains of silver or 2545; 
grains of gold nine-tenths fine brought to the mints, and the 
owner takes away the dollars so stamped from his gold or silver, 
and disposes of them as best he can. We know that the owner of 
the gold dollars gets no more for them than the bullion was worth 
before coinage. What, therefore, the owner of silver bullion re- 
ceives from the mints is simply 1,4), of a silver dollar for each 
ounce he has deposited. What this coined silver will yield the 
gilver-mine owner is entirely dependent on the quantity of gold he 
can buy with it in the markets of the world. The stamp of the 
Government will not help him under free and unlimited coinage 
to get any more for his silver dollar than the bullion in it will 
bring. The absurd theory of a “fixed price” for silver equal to 
the stamp under free and unlimited 
thin air of all “ fiat” ideas of money. 
INFLUENCE OF FREE COINAGE BY THIS COUNTRY ON PRICE OF SILVER. 


The only influence on the price of silver bullion that the open- 
of the mints of this country aloné to its free and unlimited 
coinage could have would be simply whatever increased demand 
for silver it would create—not a demand ata “fixed price,” as I 
have already shown, but simply at whatever price would natu- 
rally arise from the meeting of the supply with such demand, as 
this must be the value of the silver dollars coined from the de- 
posited bullion. v E 
Fortunately we are able to approximately measure the influence 
on the price of silver of the poaae demand for coinage by our 
mints under free coinage. That would be limited, first, by the 
silver coins that would be purchased and used by the people; and, 
second, by the capacity of our mints. Now, the capacity of our 
mints and the ability of our people to absorb silver coinage under 
free coinage could not for some time be greater,in proportion to 
population, than the 54,000,000 ounces purchased annually for 
monetary purposes for three years under the act of 1890, which 
was substantially the American product of silver, and more than 
one-third of the product of the world. Yet, while the temporary 
effect of this increased demand was to slightly increase the price 
of silver not for a day, however, anywhere near $1.29 per ounce— 
yet in a very short time the increased demand so stimulated pro- 
duction that the price went lower than ever before, thus demon- 
strating conclusively that no possible demand under free coinage 
by this country alone could have the effect to restore silver to its 
old price, evidently for the reason that the cost of production had 
declined and new and richer sources of supply been discovered. 
If those who dwell on the legislation of this country in 1873, 
which struck the silver dollar from the list of coins authorized to 
be coined after that date, as a potent factor in causing a decline 
of silver by diminishing the demand would only allow their good 
judgment to control, they would see that it could hardly be pos: 
sible that legislation discontinuing the coinage of the silver dollar 
which had not been coined for circulation for twelve prior 
could have had any effect in diminishing the demand for or the 
ce of silver. Indeed, when itis considered that two years after 
878 we began to coin fractional silver, and in 1878 again began to 
coin the silver dollar, and that in the eighteen years between 1875 
and 1893 we used five times as much silver bullion for monetary 
purposes as we had used in the eighty years previously, it must be 
admitted that so far as this country is concerned our demand for 
silver for coinage has within twenty years been greatly increased 
instead of diminished, so that no charge can be justly made against 
the United States that its legislation has been hostile tosilver. On 
the contrary, it has gone to the farthest verge of safety, if not be- 
yond, in its efforts to restore silver, so far as natural conditions 
would admit, to its old position. 


THE ACTION OF GERMANY AND FRANCE. 


Ihave no doubt that the discontinuance of free coinage of silver 
by Germany in 1871, by France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and 

reece (the Latin Union) first by limitation in 1872 and then in 
full in 1875, and by other countries of Europe subsequently has, 
by diminishing the demand for silver for their coinage, had a 
marked influence in increasing the decline of silver, which would 
have inevitably taken place to a considerable extent because of 
the reduced cost of production and abnormal increase of supply. 
AltboughIdo not za it possible for these countries, reenforced 
by Great Britain and the United States, by reopening their mints 
to free coinage of silver to restore the old ratio of 16 to 1 so long 
as the present conditions of silver production continue, yet Iam 
persuaded that by joint action all these countries, acting together 
in the adoption of a fixed international coinage ratio at some in- 
termediate point that shall have regard to the probable cost of 
poren and the consequent bulion ratio of silver to gold in 

e markets of the world, can accomplish the desirable result of 
securing both gold and silver, under free and unlimited coinage, 


coinage vanishes into the 


as the final redemption money of the world, I do not believe the 
United States or either of these countries alone can bring this 
about. Neither does any bimetallist of authority in Europe orin 
this country (outside of politics) so believe. 

THE THEORY OF BIMETALLISM, 

Thetheory of bimetallism, as held by allits great advocates, isnot, 
as some of its defenders assume, that free and unlimited coinage 
of gold and silver at any ratio which the law of any one country 
may declare will secure the maintenance of that ratio by increas- 
ing the demand for the metal that tends to fall and diminishing 
the demand for the metal that tends to rise, but that such coin- 
age by a sufficient number of leading commercial nations to give 
a potent demand, at a ratio substantially the same as the coi 
ratio, will do this, unless there shall be radically changed condi- 
tions of production and use of either metal. 

It is vee to keep in mind the fact that bimetallism is a 
system which seeks to have one monetary unit or standard of 
value SP stain in two different metals adjusted to a ratio that 
makes them equal, and which tends to keep them approximntel 
equal by the operation of an alternative lessened or in 
demand on either metal. When two full legal-tender dollars of 
different values are authorized in any country the practical stand- 
ard is always the least valuable dollar. Thus from 1792 to 1834 
the silver dollar was the tical unit or standard, from 1834 to 
1861 the gold dollar was the practical unit or standard, and from 
1861 to 1879 the depreciated greenback dollar was the practical 
unit or standard, notwithstanding the gold dollar was the legal 
unit from 1873 to 1879, as it has been since 1879 both the legal 
and practical unit or standard. And yet within proper limita- 
tions the alternating lessened or increased demand on either metal 
for coinage under bimetallism, when that alternating demand is 
made potent by the concurrence of enough commercial nations, 
and when the coinageratio is approximately the bullion ratio at 
the time it is fixed, has been found a factor sufficiently effective 
to prevent any serious divergencies of the two metals from that 
ratio so long as the conditions of their production and the mone- 
tary status of the world were not seriously disturbed, It must 
be evident that the potency of this compensating and intents 2 

rinciple is very small when ope country alone adopts bimetal- 
ism, and that it increases wonderfully as commercial nations 
unite in its maintenance at a fixed ratio. It is for this reason 
that all authorities on bimetallism, outside of politics, agree that 
„ conditions international bimetallism“ alone is 
e. 
THE FETICH OF 16 TO 1. 

In many minds bimetallism seems to be regarded as the free 
and unlimited coinage of both silver and gold at the weight ratio 
of 16to1. Tosuch the ratio of 16 to 1 in coinage is apt to be a 

nently established principle of the fathers that has come 
own to us like the pe of the Declaration of In: ndence 
or the doctrines of Constitution. 'They talk of the coin- 
age of silver at 16 to 1 as the restoration of “the policy of the 
sanera and ask why silver should not have the same privileges 
as gold. 
ow, it may urpas some of those who have adopted such 
ideas to learn that the ** fathers" who established the first mint in 
1792 did not set up the coinage ratio of 16 to 1, but that of 15 to 1, 
and that in establishing this ratio the turned their backs on the 
“fathers” who discovered America, forin those days the ratio 
was 11 to 1. Indeed, the evidence is conclusive that under the ear- 
liest Egyptian monarchy gold and silver were equally valuable 
by weight. 

How did it happen that the fathers" of 1792 adopted the ratio 
of 15 to 1? It was simply because Hamilton reported that after 
a careful investigation he found that the average market ratio of 
silver and gold was 15 ounces of silver to 1 of gold. And so the 
* fathers" supposed it to be the proper thing to make the coinage 
ratio the same in order to secure both silver and gold. That was 
their conception of bimetallism. Strange asit may seem to some 
of our modern crossroads financiers, no one reminded them that 
the earlier “fathers” held to 11 to 1 as the right ratio because 
then 11 ounces of silver would buy 1 ounce of gold. 

How did it happen that we set aside the ratio of 15 to 1 estab- 
lishedby the “fathers” of 1792? Simply because those“ fathers” 
took it for granted that the coinage ratio must follow the bullion 
ratio in order to maintain bimetallism, In 1834 it was found that 
the bullion ratio had changed and was (as was supposed) 16 to 1, 
whereupon these “ fathers” or their disciples changed the coinage 
ratio to 16 to 1. So it appears that the “fetich " of 16 to 1, which 
so many are worshiping to-day on the supposition that it is a 
fundamental principle which the ‘‘fathers” fought to maintain, 
comes down to us only from 1834. 

COINAGE AND BULLION RATIO MUST BE IDENTICAL. 


There is a monetary principle which comes down to us from 
these **fathers" which every authority in finance sustains, which 
every European bimetallist and every bimetallist outside of politics 
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in this country holds, and this is that to maintain successful 
bimetallism the coinage ratio must be 3 the bullion 


ratio, for while experience shows that coinage laws, by creating a 
demand for a metal, can thus exert some influence on the price, 
yet this influence is comparatively small when exerted by one 
country, and even when exerted by a combination of countries 
can not work miracles. 

Gold is given free and unlimited coinage at exactly its bullion 
. value, and consequently a gold dollar after it is coined is worth no 
more than before coinage. If the owners of silver bullion would 
consent to its free and unlimited coinage at its bullion value in the 
markets, just as wecoin gold, the only objection would be that the 
ratio could not be permanent unless there was concurrent action by 
the leading commercial nations, and no material change in the con- 
ditions of production of the two metals; but what they want is to 
have 50 cents’ worth of silver, as it sells in the markets of the 
world, received at our mints and certified to be a dollar worth 100 
cents. They are not willing to accept the coinage principle of the 
fathers that both metals should be coined at their bullion ratio, 
whatever that may prove to be, but insist that because 16 ounces 
of silver were equal in value to 1 ounce of gold and given coin- 
age at this ratio in 1834, therefore silver must have the same ratio 
to gold to-day that it had then. The wonder is that they do not 
insist on going back further, to the discovery of America, and mak- 
ing the coinage ratio 11 to 1; or even to the days of Thebes, when 
1 ounce of silver was equal in value to 1 ounce of gold—the only 
time that silver and gold had equal rights.“ 

THE CAUSES OF FALL OF SILVER. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not nec to invent any fanciful reasons 
for the LERTE of silver bullion from $1.32 per ounce in 1870 to 68 
cents per ounce in 1896, for, after making all reasonable allow- 
ance for the influence of the action of Germany, France and the 
other States of the Latin Union on the demand for silver—an influ- 
ence which unquestionably has sent silver lower than it would 
have otherwise gone—every candid investigator must admit that 
the most potent cause for this decline must be sought for in the 
reduced cost and consequent exceptional increase of production. 

INCREASE OF DEMAND FOR SILVER. 

Indeed, the demand for silver has gone on 8 rap- 
idly than ever before in the history of the world. the fifty 

ears before 1800 the world’s annual demand for silver and for 

e arts never exceeded 28,000,000 ounces. Even up to 1865 the 
the annual average consumption of silver did not exceed 40,000,000 
ounces, but in 1890, 1891, and 1892 the average annual consump- 
tion of silver reached 125,000,000 ounces, of which 100,000,000 
was for the world’s coinage alone, more than three times the use 
of new silver for money in any year before 1873. According to 
the Director of the Mint, the silver coinage of the world was 
$135,000,000 in 1893, of which $120,000,000 was from new silver, 
four times as much as was coined in any year before the war. 
Mexico in 1893 coined twenty-eight millions; India, thirty-nine 
millions; Austria, eighteen millions; Japan, twelve millions; the 
United States eight and three-fourth millions, Great Britain, 
five millions, and Germany two millions. 

Such facts as these, Mr. Speaker, set aside the theory that the 
fallinsilver is mainly duetoa decreased demand caused by what 
is styled hostile legislation, especially our legislation in 1873; and 
that all that is required to restore silver to its old price and ratio 
is to open the mintsof this country to the free coinage of silver 
at 16 to 1. 

REDUCED COST AND INCREASED PRODUCTION OF SILVER. 

Evidently if an important discovery of exceptionally rich mines 
and of more economical metallurgical processes had not greatly 
reduced the cost of production of silver and largely increased the 
supply—in other words, if the conditions of silver mining had con- 
tinued since 1870 as they had existed for seventy-five years before — 
silver could not have declined to any considerable extent. 

The official statistics of silver production from the report of 
the Director of the Mint show so clearly the inevitable connection 
between an abnormal increase of supply accompanying a regular 
decline in price, in the relation of cause and effect, that I invite 
attention to them: 


Average Silver per 
yearly pro-| ounce in 
duction. | London. 


Average |Silverper 
yearly, pro-| ounce in 
duction. London. 


Period. 


Period. 


* First effects of silver purchases under act of 1890. 
This official table presents a metal, mined by human labor, 
whose annual production for the seventy years from 1800 to 1870 


increased from twenty-eight to forty-three million ounces—onl 
15,000,000 ounces, or one-fourth of 1 per cent Aue annum an 
whose market price in gold during that period did not vary 5 
cents per ounce; the most convincing evidence possible that dur- 
ing those seventy years the sources of supply and cost of produc- 
tion must have been remarkably uniform. 

On the other hand, this table presents the same metal, com- 
mencing with the five-year period ending 1875, with a suddenly 
increased production of 4 per cent per annum— times the 
average rate of increase before 1870—swelling to a higher and 
higher pue as the years went on, in the face of a steady decline in 
price of almost 8 per cent per annum on the average since 1875, 
until in twenty-three years the 43,000,000 ounces of silver produced 
in 1870 mounted up to 161,000,000 ounces in 1893, all affording the 
most conclusive evidence of a reduction of cost of production and 
discovery of richer sources of supply. which rendered a fall of 
price inevitable. 

Iam aware that,in order to avoid the logical conclusion from 
these figures, the claim has been made that the precious metals 
are not governed by ordi economic laws, but that their pro- 
duction is speculative and without regard to profit and their price 
made by law in providing for coinage. It is even seriously con- 
tended that on the average the silver which has been produced in 
this country and in the world in such increasing quantities.in the 

t twenty years, at a price declining steadily from $1.29 in the 
ye-year period ending 1875 to $1.08 in the five-year period endin. 
in 1885, 931 cents in 1889, 874 cents in 1892, 78 cents in 1893, an 
68 cents in 1895 cost the silver-mine owners $2 per ounce. 

It is sufficient to say in reply that while it is true the mining of 
the precious metals is a peculiarly precarious business, in which 
many lose, as is fruit-raising and many other kinds of business 
depending on the uncertain bounties of nature, yet it is pursued 
for profit, like all other industries, and not for amusement. To 
argue that the shrewd business men of Colorado, Montana, Idaho, 
and the other mining States have gone on doubling, yes, quad- 
rupling, their output when they were really losing money by 
wholesale is to talk nonsense. 

Certainitis that when there are thousands of capitalists and 
mine owners standing ready, as they have in the last fifteen years 
to furnish the world with all the silver it will use—more than 
twice as much per capita as it ever used before 1870—at less than $1 
per ounce, so eager, indeed, that they have been constantly enlarg- 
ing their production at a lower price, it is impossible by law or any 
other device to increase the price to $1.29 per ounce. Why so 
many men, who are sensible in everything else, should think it 
practicable uF law to make 16 ounces of silver equal in value to1 
ounce of gold, when the tens of thousands of silver producers in 
the world would consider they had struck a bonanza if they could 
exchange 24 ounces of silver for 1 ounce of gold, and would come 
under bonds to largely increase their production in the future at 
such a figure, is one of the inexplicable phases of the“ fiat" money 
delusion which now and then breaks out in periods of business 
depression. It evidently presents a case where the obvious fact 
that the law can exert a moderate influence on the price of one of 
the precious metals by increasing the demand for it for coinage is 
accepted by surface thinkers as conclusive evidence that the law, 
by its mere “ fiat," can add to or even create value without limit. 

An exaggerated idea of the influence on price of the demand for 
either of the precious metals under free and unlimited coinage 
has prevailed use of the fact that the great increase of pro- 
duction of gold between 1850 and 1865 caused a decline in gold 
estimated not exceeding 10 to 15 per cent, and a divergence of 
only 5 per cent from the old bullion ratio of gold and silver. It 
is the opinion, however, of such authorities as Professors Faw- 
cett, Cairnes, and Jevons, who have carefully examined all the 
facts, that this comparatively small disturbance, caused by the 
sudden increase of production of gold between 1850 and 1865, was 
not so much due to the compensatory influence of international 
bimetallism as to the great impetus given international trade by 
the Crimean war, and the 3 up of new continents, and the 
tendency of the commercial world, then well under way, to use 
more gold and less silver as money, because of the greater con- 
venience of the former in the large transactions of modern com- 
merce, at a time when silver production was stationary and 
relatively small, 


IMPOSSIBILITY OF BIMETALLISM NOW WITH FREE COINAGE AT 16 TO 1, 


Mr. Speaker, the evidence that silver has greatly declined in the 
past twenty years is so conclusive that, in order to avoid the logical 
consequences, the advocates of the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver at 16 to 1 by this country alone insist that this is a decline 
only in ap ce, only as m in gold, and that what seems 
to be a decline of silver is really a rise of gold. 

It isstrange that it does not occur to these 16 to 1 advocates that 
such an exp tion, even if it accorded with the facts, would not 
in the least modify the impracticability, not to say absurdity, of 
their scheme to d bylaw that 16 ounces of silver are equal in 
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value to 1 ounce of gold, when in every market of the world 1 
ounce of gold will buy 30 ounces of silver. 

If it were true that the present divergence from the ratio be- 
tween silver and gold that existed twenty years ago has been en- 
tirely caused by the rise of gold—which is not the case—that situ- 
ation might justify gradual reduction of the weight of the gold 
dollar one-half in order to make the gold dollar one-thirtieth of 
the weight of the silver dollar, and thus to accord with the bullion 
ratio, but it would furnish no justification for attempting the free 
coinage of the silver dollar by the side of the gold dollar of one- 
sixteenth the weight, when such a gold dollar would be twice as 
valuable as a silver dollar. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF FRANCE AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Mr. Speaker, the last resort of those who, shutting their eyes to 
the developments of the past twenty-five years, insist that all that 
is necessary to make 16 ounces of silver equal in value to 1 ounce 
of gold the world over, notwithstanding 30 ounces of silver are 
only the equal of 1 ounce of gold to-day, is for the United States to 
repeal the legislation of 1873 and open its mints to the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1 of gold, is to appeal to the 
exampleof France between 1800 and 1872. It is said that France 
preserved the ratio of 154 to 1 between silver aod gole for eighty 
years by simply keeping her mints open to the equal and unlimited 
coinage of silver at this ratio. 

The conclusive answer to this assumption is, first, that, as I have 
already shown, between 1800 and 1865 the production of silver 
was so uniform (not exceeding 29,000,000 ounces per annum until 
1861 and 35,000,000 until 1865) that this fact itself, entirely regard- 
less of other considerations, made material variations of the price 
impossible, whereas now we have to deal with a sudden increase 
of production of silver to 160,000,000 ounces in 1893; second, that 
France was only one of many European nations that opened their 
mints to the equal and unlimited coinage of silver during that 
period at substantially the same ratio; and third, that even in spite 
of both of these conditions combined silver did vary in price more 
than 5 cents per ounce at different times tere this period. 

And when in 1872, 1873, and 1874 the chan conditions in sil- 
ver production began to throw on the market a gradually and 
abnormally increasing product of silver, France and the four 
other nations in the Latin Union—Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Greece—threw up the sponge, admitted their inability to cope 
with the increased product and maintain the old coinage ratio, 
and closed their mints to any further coinage of private silver at 
a time when the product was less than half what it is now. 

Surely, if France and four other nations of Europe could not 
cope with less than half the product of silver by unlimited coin- 
age, what, with twice the product—and mines ready to quadruple 
the product if the price should reach $1 per ounce, to say nothing 
of $1.29 per ounce, required by the ratio of 16 to 1—could be ex- 
pected from the United States alone now opening its mints to the 
world's silver at such a ratio? 

I am amazed, Mr. Speaker, that anyone should come to seri- 
ously believe it possible for the United States to successfully 
'grapple with the existing silver situation by opening its mints to 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1 without going 
with headlong speed to silver monometallism. 


EXPERIENCE OF UNITED STATES. 


Even the experience of the United States between 1792 and 1861 
affords most important instruction as to the limitations of the 
Sam MR Dane of bimetallism through the alternative 
demand caused by the workings of equal and unlimited coinage, 
which, as I have already said, is the extent of the influence of 
monetary laws on the value of either silver or gold. 

In 1792, after an investigation by Hamilton as to the bullion 
ratio of goa and silver, the United States adopted a coinage ratio 
of 13 to I. It was soon found that there was a slight divergence 
of about 2 per cent in this coinage ratio from the actual bullion 
ratio in the markets, gold being undervalued. The result was 
that in the forty years between 1793 and 1833 less than ten mil- 
lions of gold were coined, including recoinage, while over forty 
millions of silver were coined and recoined. Of the one hundred 
and forty millions of specie estimated by Gallatin to be in the 
United States in 1833, not over five millions were in gold. Dur- 
ing these forty years silver was the actual standard of value. 

inding that even with this small divergence between the coin- 


age ratio and the bullion ratio the compensatory principle in free. 


coinage of both metals would not offset the margin, Congress in 
1834 readjusted our coinage laws and made the coinage ratio 16 
to 1. This proved to undervalue silver about 2 per cent, in conse- 
quence of which silver began to be withheld from coinage. In the 
twenty years between 1834 and 1854 nearly two hundred and fifty 
millions of gold was coined and recoined, while, with this slight 
divergence of the coinage ratio from the bullion ratio, less than 
thirty-five millions of silver was coined and recoined. Indeed, 
the silver coined was so rapidly withdrawn from its use as money 


because it was worth 2 per cent more as bullion that in 1853, in 
order to secure sufficient fractional silver for small payments, Con- 
gress reduced the amount of silver in the half dollars and smaller 
Silver pieces and made them token coins. And from 1853 to 1861, 
while over two hundred and sixty millions of gold was coined and 
recoined, the coinage and recoinage of full legal-tender silver was 
less than $1,000,000. Indeed, of the two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of spona estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury to have 
been in the country at the beginning of 1861, probably not over ten 
millions was full legal-tender silver. From 1834 to 1861, while the 
legal standard was both gold and silver, yet the actual standard 
was the gold dollar; and the actual standard from 1861 to 1879, 
when specie payments were resumed, was the depreciated green- 
back dollar—both silver and gold being withdrawn from use as 
money and selling as merchandise at a premium during this period 
in accordance with the well-known monetary law by which the 
least valuable full legal-tender dollar takes the entire field of cir- 
culation and becomes the actual unit or standard of value regard- 
less of what may be the legal unit, while the more valuable dollar 
goes to the melting pot. 

Certainly such an experience as that of our own country in es- 
tablishing by law a coinage ratio only 2 per cent divergent from 
the bullion ratio ought to satisfy any inquirer of the futility of the 
attempt to maintain bimetallism with a coinage ratio 50 per cent 
divergent from the bullion ratio. 


THE EXAMPLE OF MEXICO. 


But we need not speculate. We have at our doors a coun 
which has for years opened its mints to the equal and unlimi 
coinage of silver at 16} to 1 of gold. I refer to Mexico. Has 
Mexico been able to keep both gold and silver as its redemption 
money and its circulating medium? In short, has Mexico made 
itself a bimetallic country? Has Mexico made her silver dollars 
as good as gold? I pause for a reply. No one answers, because 
you all know that Mexico, under this policy, has become a silver 
monometallic country on a silver basis, without any gold in the 
country asa part of its money. Instead of increasing its redemp- 
tion money it has driven out every dollar of gold and has nothing 
but silver dollars whose power of redemption or purchase is only 
half that of gold. Instead of dollars omal in value to gold she 
has dollars worth only half as much as the dollars of this country 
are worth. Indeed, an American silver dollar, coined on the 
account and for the profit of the Government and maintained by 
our Government at par with gold by limitation and indirect 
redemption, can be exchanged for two Mexican dollars, and will 
Pran twice as much in Mexico or here as a Mexican dollar 
will buy. 

Worse still, when Mexico exports any of its products it sells 
them at the gold price abroad, and when it imports anything from 
abroad it buys at the gold price abroad and then has to double the 
price at home, and is subject, either when exporting her own prod- 
ucts or importing producte from abroad, to an extra charge for 
the risk of further depreciation of her uncertain silver standard. 

And it must be of interest to wage earners to learn that labor 
in Mexico and other silver-standard countries has not risen as fast 
as the silver dollar has diminished, so that one practical effect of the 
free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16} to 1 has been to greatly 
injure the workingmen of that country. On the other hand, in 
this country, on a gold standard, the wages of labor increased 61 
per cent between 1860 and 1892; and 15 per cent, estimated in gold, 
mem 25 per cent, estimated in purchasing power, between 1873 and 


THE ARGUMENT SUMMED UP. 


Mr. Speaker, I might close the discussion here of the practical 
question presented, viz, whether free and unlimited coinage of 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 by this country alone would give the 
United States what the people understand by bimetallism—both 

old and silver as redemption money—for, as I have already said, 
it receives its chief support from the impression which has gone 
abroad that it would secure this result. I have shown that the 
adoption of this policy would not give us bimetallism but, on the 
contrary, silver monometallism and a silver standard and basis 
without a dollar of gold in our currency, and for the following, 
among other reasons: 

First. Because bimetallism, or gold and silver as money under 
free and unlimited coinage of both at a ratio which secures the 
concurrent circulation of both, is possible only when the coinage 
ratio is approximately the same as the bullion ratio, and this 
proposition is to make the coinage ratio 16 to 1 when the bullion 
ratio is 30 to 1. 

Second. Because every authority in bimetallism in Europe and 
in this country, outside of politics, holds that such a course on the 
part of this country alone, or any other country alone, would in- 
evitably result in failure, and speedily bring the country attempt- 
ing it to silver monometallism, for the reason that the compensa- 
tory influence of the alternation from the cheaper to the dearer 
metal, which is the basis of the bimetallic idea, never in theory or 
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practice was claimed to cover a fraction of the divergence which 
now exists from the old ratio. 
Third. Because the existing divergence from the old ratio of 16 


to 1, after making all due allowance for the effect of the closing 
of European mints, is clearly due largely to.a reduced cost of pro- 
duction and abnormal increased yield of silver now continuing 
for more than twenty years, causing such a marked change of 
existing conditions of production of silver and gold that it neces- 
sitates a readjustment of the ratio, not by our nation alone, but 
- by concurrent action of the leading commercial nations. 

Fourth. Because, even if this divergence from the old ratio has 
been entirely caused, as some claim without good reason, by a rise of 
gold, this would not change the impracticability of one nation 
alone undertaking free coinage at the old ratio or the necessity of 
concurrent action by the leading commercial nations in fixing a 
ratio and reopening their mints. 

Fifth, Because the experience of this country, the experience of 
France, and the present experience of Mexico all show the impos- 
sibility of one nation alone undertaking under present conditions 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 with- 
out driving out gold and bringing itself to silver monometallism. 

Important, Mr. Speaker, as I regard the establishment of true 
bimetallism, these considerations make it clear that the only safe 
and practicable method of reaching it at present is by continuing 
to press other leading commercial nations to unite with us in fix- 
ing a common coinage ratio that can be maintained by all and that 

secure both gold and silver in the redemption money of the 
commercial world, and that the adoption of the plan of having 
this country alone open her mints to the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver at 16 to 1 would make bimetallism impossible and 
rapidly carry us to silyer monometallism. 


THE FIAT CHAMPIONS OF FREE SILVER AT 1$ TO 1. 


Mr. Speaker, although this conclusion must on reflection be 
by all friends of true bimetallism who have been inclined 
to adopt free coinage of silver by this country alone at 16 to 1, 
yet it will not be accepted by those who adopt the flat theory 
of money, and who favor free silver at 16 to1 as they favored irre- 
deemable greenbacks, because they think they see in the scheme 
a realization in part of their favorite idea of a cheaper dollar, 
not in the sense of a cheaper price (rate of interest) for its use, but 
cheaper in the sense that it will have less real value or purchas- 
ing power. With these gentlemen a cheaper dollar of silver is 
y a halfway station on the road to still cheaper ideal dollars 
of paper that cost nothing but paper and printing. 
se gentlemen frankly admit that they are opposed to “ inter- 
national bimetallism," for that would not give them the depre- 
ciated dollar they seek. 
They are not bimetallists, but silver monometallists, and look at 
cheaper silver only as a stepping stone to something cheaper still. 
Thus the desire for a cheaper dollar and the blind antagonism 
to gold because the commercial world regards it as the standard 
money have led the “fiat” money advocates, notwithstanding 
their claim that more money is needed, to overlook the fact that 
free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 by this country alone must reduce 
rather than increase the volume of full er en coin by driv- 
ing out gold and diminish the exchangeable value of both silver 
and For while our present monetary system is one that 
needs thorough revision, and while we earnestly seek the estab- 
lishment of true bimetallism in every practicable way, yet the 
system we now have is not gold monom ism, but a limited 
bimetallism, under which six hundred millions of gold, four hun- 
dred and twenty-five millions of full ME silver, together 
with one hundred and thirty millions of silver represented by one 
hundred and millions of full legal-tender Treasury notes, 
three hundred and forty-six millions of greenbacks, and two hun- 
dred millions of national-bank notes, in addition to seventy-five 
millions of fractional silver, all maintained at a parity with gold, 
constitute the volume of our outstanding currency —twice as much 
per capita as before the war, 25 per cent more than any leading 
commercial countryin the world except France, whose per capita 
is more only for the reason that France has but few banks and her 
people are not accustomed, as are other commercial nations, to 
the general use of substitutes for money like checks and bills of 
exchange. For checks, bills of exchange, and other substitutes 
for money, employed to such an extent in countries having exten- 
sive banking facilities, are more convenient and aseffective as coin 
or other forms of money in making exchanges and deferred pay- 
ments and have the same influence on prices as either. 


THE APPRECIATION-OF-GOLD EXCUSE. 


Recognizing the seriousness of a step which would not only 
deprive us of gold as money, but would also depreciate our dollar 
one-half y place us ae A piyer pandare, backer 8 our 
export and import trade and sudde angi e price of every 
article in Ayers and the bane of 5 8 domestic 
trade—as the free and unlimited coinage of silver by this country 


alone at the ratio of 16 to 1 inevitably would—the “‘ fiat” money 
advocates have seen the necessity of justifying such a revolution- 
ary step on some ground that affords a plausible defense. Ac- 
cordingly they have set up the plea that the silver dollar to-day 
has really the same value that it had twenty-five years ago; but 
that the gold dollar, which measures the price of silver as well 
as everything else, has doubled in value, and thus reduced prices 
one-half and doubled debts contracted twenty-three years ago. 

But, as I have already said, even if this were true—which it is 
not—it would not afford the slightest excuse for discarding gold 
as our unit and standard of value, and thus breaking our monetary 
tie with the commercial world, whose standard of value is graina 
of gold, in order to depreciate ourdollar. Reduction of the weight 
of the gold unit, even if this state of facts existed, would depreciate 
the dollar just as effectually as the adoption of the silver standard 
would, but would still leave us in touch with the standard which 
makes the world’s 3 and finally determines our prices, and at 
the same time would give us gold as well as silver as our money, 
while the Magen of free coinage at 16 to 1 by this country alone 
would not only carry us to a silver standard but would also de- 
prive us of gold. 

But the assumption of the fiat money advocates that silver 
has been stationary and the wide divergence of silver and gold 
from the old ratio of 16 to 1 has been caused solely by the appre- 
ciation of gold is without foundation, as has been clearly proved 
by the statistics of silver production which I have already cited. 
W hile gold is the nearest stable in valne of any known substance, 
according to the consensusof opinion of every scientific authority, 
yet it varies somewhat in value under the influence of supply and 
demand. There is no doubt that gold declined somewhat (prob- 
ably from 10 to 15 per cent) between 1850 and 1865 under the i 
fluence of the increased production of California and Australi 
although this decline was counteracted in part by the incr 
demand caused | the extension of commerce following the 
Crimean war and by increasing tendency on the part of ad- 
vanced commercial nations to use more gold and less silver; and 
itis probable that gold appreciated between 1870.and 1890 abont 
the same that it depreciated in the first period in consequence of 
increased demand. At least Professors Fawcett, Cairns, and 
Jevons, probably the highest authorities on the subject, conclude 
that the appreciation in the latter period and the depreciation in 
the former period substantially offset each other, and that in 

uence of the rapidly increasing production since 1890 it is 
doubtful if there has been any rise of gold since, and that the 
probabilities favor the view of a movement in the near future in 
the opposite direction, 

Director of the Mint Preston calls attention to the fact that the 
world’s annual production of gold, after rising to $134,000,000 in 
the five-year period ending 1860 and nes tin slightly mon up 
to 1870, and then running along slightly above the one-hun - 
million mark up to 1890, rose in 1891 to one hundred and thirty 
millions and increasing from eleven to sixteen millions regularl 
each year thereafter, culminated in 1895 with two hundred an 
three millions (probably two hundred and fifty millions in 1896), 
which was sixty-nine millions more than the highest yield in any 
year of the Californian and Australian period, and more than the 
output of both gold and silver in any year previous to 1873. Mr. 
Preston estimates the world's consumption of gold in the arts at 
sixty millions, which leaves one hundred and forty-three millions 
of the annual product to be added to the store of gold devoted to 
monetary uses, which is estimated at four thousand millions, with 
about the same amount of silver set apart for similar purposes. 
As Professor Fawcett states that Great Britain, which engrosses 
so large a share of the world's commerce, requires only fifteen 
millions of new gold annually to meet her monetary wants, it is 
easy to see that, with the supply of gold already in sight, we have 
already passed the point of its a and that the rise of 
gold between 1870 and 1890 caused but a small part of the diver- 
gence from the old ratio to silver of 10 to 1. The chief cause of 
the divergence must be ascribed to an actual decline of silver. 


THE FALL OF PRICES. 


Mr. Speaker, probably no argument has had so much influence 
in support of the view that silver has not really declined in value 
in the past twenty years as that derived from the fall of prices. 
The inevitable fall of prices of all articles whose production has 
been cheapened by labor-saving devices has been exaggerated by 
selecting as a basis of comparison the exceptionally high prices of 
1873, when we had only partially recovered from the inflation and 
boom of war, and an erroneous impression as to the movement of 
prices of agricultural products as a whole given by dwelling 
upon two articles (cotton and wheat) which have been subject 
to exceptional influences. And the erroneous impression thus 
created has been further exaggerated recently x using the excep- 
tionally low prices of the past three years of industrial and busi- 
ness depression as if they represented a permanent rather than 
temporary situation. 


in- . 
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Fortunately we haye the report of an official investigation 
made by Labor Commissioner Wright, under direction of the 
Senate Committee on Finance, as to the movement of prices and 
wages in this country between 1840 and 1892, which will serve 
to correct much of the misinformation that finds so ong accept- 
ance in times of business depression. Commissioner Wright’s 
tables take the year 1860 as the basis of comparison, and assi 
the index number 100 as the average prices and wages of t 
year, selecting 223 leading articles for investigation, and increas- 
ing or reducing the points each year according as the investiga- 
tions indicate the comparative average prices and wages. I give 
below enough of these figures to indicate the changes of avornge 

ld prices and wages for the years named, adding thereto the 
dae price of silver: 


Average gold prices and wages ascertained by Commissioner Wright. 
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industrial conditions toa peace basis, And whoever selects prices 
between 1861 and 1878, or between 1893 and 1895, as a basis for the 
study of the normal movement of prices will either deceive him- 
self or those whom he addresses. 

The more detailed tables of Commissioner Wright show that the 

ices of agricultural products, as a whole, rose 2 points between 
1800 and 1891 in the commercial centers, and outside of cotton 
and wheat rose much more; and that, too, notwithstanding the 
cost of transportation from the farm to the great markets has 
been greatly reduced. Indeed, an investigation of prices of agri- 
cultural products in Maine, where neither cotton nor wheat is 
grown to any extent and where farm products are sold at home, 
shows that they rose 28 per cent between 1858 and 1892, notwith- 
standing silver fell 36 points while the prices of the non-agri- 
cultural products (generally machine-made articles) which the 
farmer buys declined over 25 per cent. A little investigation 
would satisfy those Southern and Western farmers who listen to 
fanciful suggestions of mischievous monetary legislation as a 
remedy for low prices that the trne remedy is such a diversifica- 
tion of industries as will give farmers a home market for varied 
products at good prices, instead of a short-sighted concentration 
on cotton and wheat for which markets must be secured at long 
distances from the farm, where the cost of transportation practi- 
cally reduces, to that extent, the return of the farmer, : 


"While the variation in the value of gold, which is the standard 
or measurer, affects prices somewhat, yet the annual variation is 
so small as to have little effect. The potent factor which modi- 
fies prices is cost of production. Where production is mainly by 
hand labor the rise of wages, which has been so constant in this 
country for years, tends to increase the price; but where the pro- 
duction admits of labor-saying devices the invention of new and 
improved machinery and the improvement in methods diminshes 
the amount of manual labor more than wages are increased, and 
the result is a lower cost of production and consequently lower 


rices. 
5 Thus we find that while manufactured products have fallen in 
price an average of 25 per cent—some articles, like steel, wire nails, 
steel rails, and kerosene, 80 per cent—the great mass of small prod- 
ucts of the farm, cultivated mainly by hand labor, beef, pork, 
and many other articles, have risen 25 per cent since 1860; and the 
average decline of all prices between 1840 and 1800 was 164 points; 
between 1860 and 1892, 74 points; and between 1879 and 1892, 44 

ints. And looking more closely at the movement of prices 
een 1879 and 1892, we find that prices rose 8} points between 
1879 and 1882; fell 164 points between 1882 and 1886; rose 2} points 
between 1886 and 1889; and again fell 2 points between 1889 and 
1892—the variations marking the changes of condition of the 
crops and of the general state of business and the slight 
downward indicating the irresistible tendency of competition to 
stimulate labor-saving devices and more economical methods and 
curtail profits. 

PRICES OF COTTON. 


I have spoken of cotton and wheat, especially the former, as 
standing out as exceptions to the general trend of improvement 
in prices of agricultural products between 1860 and 1892. Itis 
for this reason that they are always selected by the fiat” money 
advocates as object lessons for the peculiar kind of instruction in 
which they delight, the exceptional boom prices of 1873 always 
being selected as the basis for comparison. The prices of corn, 
beef, pork, etc., and the prices of farm products before the war 
are rarely alluded to, as would be necessary if the object was to 
ascertain the whole truth, because they tell e another story. 

It would be amusing, if it did not result in deceiving the public, 
to hear one of these fiat money advocates gravely quoting 20 
cents as the price of cotton in 1873 (the year of “the crime of 
crimes," you know) and then * to expatiate on the fall 
since, as if he did not know that the price of 20 cents (gold, 18 
cents) in 1873 was an abnormal one due to the ing destruc- 
tion of industries in the South by the war, which did not fully re- 
cover their normal condition until later. Why donot the geritle- 
men who make so much of the fall of cotton from 1873 also declaim 
about the fall of cotton from 43 cents in 1866 to 20 cents in 1873, 
when silver was at a premium and entitled to free coinage by law? 
Pray, did not the same causes that made cotton decline between 
1866 and 1873 also make it decline between 1873 and 1879? 

The statement sometimes made in defense of the stability of 
silver, that an ounce of it will buy as much of anything as it ever 
would, and no more, even if true, would only show that silver, in- 
stead of being stationary, had been subject to the law of dimin- 
ishing cost, instead of being stable. The fact is that an ounce of 
silver will not buy as much of any agricultural product 9 
cotton and wheat) as it would in 1860. Neither will it buy as 
much of any manufactured product except the few articles w 
cost of production has been reduced one-half by improved ma- 
chinery. It is inevitable that if the standard of value is stable—as 
it should be, at least as near as possible—the prices of all articles 
into whose production labor-saying machinery enters in con- 
stantly increasing measure will fall, while the prices of those 
articles into whose production labor-saving machinery does not 
materially enter will either remain stationary or rise, if wages rise. 
And the claim that silver asa unit or standard of value would have 
averted ce falling prices for cotton, cloth, ivon, steel, wire 
nails, and other manufactured products is simply à confession 
that it is utterly unfit to measure values, 

The simple factis that cotton varied before the war from 5} cents 
in April, 1843, 8 cents in 1848, 7} cents in 1849, 12 cents in 1850, 91 
cents in 1852, 11 cents in 1853 and 1854, 10} cents in 1855 and 1856, 
131 cents in 1857, and 12 cents in 1859 and 1860, at a period when 
the cotton seed was a waste product; and after the full reestab- 
lishment of Southern industry varied from 11 cents in 1879, 114 
cents in 1880, 12 cents in 1881, 111 cents in 1882 and 1882, 103 cents 
in 1884, 103 cents in 1885, 9} cents in 1886, 10} cents in 1887 and 
1888, 103 cents in 1889, 11 cents in 1890, and 8i cents in 1891—an 
average substantially the same in the twelve years before the war 
and the twelve years beginning with 1879, when the cotton seed 
was utilized so as to B er a large return and thus practically 
reduce the cost of production. In 1891 and 1892 the price went 
down to 8} cents and 7% cents, almost exactly what it was in 1848 
and 1849, and in 1894 and 1895 went abnormally low under the in- 
fluence of enormous crops, the fruit of the ba licy of puttin: 
industrial eggs into one basket instead of distributing them an 
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the influence of the general demoralization of business the past 
two years, but in the past year it has risen 25 per cent over the 
price of 1895. 
PRICES OF WHEAT. 
The fall in the price of wheat has been 
selecting the quotations of the inflationand boom period between 
1862 and 1878 and of the New York or London market, distant 
from the point of production, in consequence of which the great 
reduction in cost of transportation has been made to appear as a 
decline in the price realized by the farmer, when, as a matter of 
fact, this reduction is not a loss to the producer, but a gain to the 
consumer, Since 1868 there has been a reduction of 25 cents per 
bushel in the cost of transportation of wheat from the West to 
New York, and more than this from the farm, not in consequence 
of fall of silver or appreciation of gold, but solely because of the 
improvement of means of communication. 
aking the quotations of Spring wheat in Chicago—the great 
market nearest the wheat fields and therefore the market where 
the effect of reduction of cost of transportation will be partly 
eliminated—as I find them given in Commissioner Wright's re- 
rt for each year from 1840 to 1891, I find that the price between 
878 and 1891—fourteen years—averaged 93 cents per bushel; 
the highest price being at $2 at one time in 1888 and the lowest 
694 cents on one day in 1884 and 77 cents in 1878. The average 
price in 1891 was $1 and in 1892 81 cents. On the other hand the 
average price of wheat at Chicago between 1846 and 1860—the 
same number of years—was 82 cents. The average price between 
1840 and 1846 was only 67 cents, frequently falling to 50 cents. 
Indeed, wheat fell at one time in 1861 to 55 cents, and all this 
time silver had free coinage by law and did not fall below $1.30 
per ounce. The following average price of spring wheat in Chi- 
cago from 1878 to 1892, taken from Commissioner Wright’s tables, 
with the price of silver for each year, ought to open the eyes of 
those persons who have swallowed the theory that the price of 
wheat depends upon the price of silver: 


Price | Price 


8 exaggerated by 


Price | Price 


Year. wheat.| silver. Year. wheat. silver. 
$0.90 | $1.35} 80.827 $1.00 

00% 1.15 T E 

1.071% 1.124 1587-- 80 974 

1.00 1.141838. 1.360 H 

1.18 1% 1889.. 037 

1.153) 1.131 1890 91 1.04% 

Lon 111% 1.00 884 

80 1.11 | 81 287% 


Observe the fact that wheat in 1860, when silver was $1.354, was 
slightly lower than wheat in 1889, when silver was 93},and also 
that wheat in 1888 was $1.36, with silver at 94, and only 80} cents 
in 1884 with silver at $1.11. Wheat rose in 1879, 1881, 1885, 1887, 
1888, and in 1891, notwithstanding silver fell; and wheat fell in 
1883, 1886, 1889, and in 1892, when silver happened to fall. It is 
so clear that the rise and fall of wheat are due to other causes 
that it is astonishing anyone should attempt to impose upon a 
credulous public, and especially to base a scheme to put the coun- 
try on a silver basis, on such an assumption. 

he methods by which a class of agitators seek to make farm- 
ers believe that the price of agricultural products is bound up in 
the price of silver is, as I have already said, not only by taking the 
exceptional articles of wheat and cotton, but by giving the high- 
est Now York price (not Chicago price) for one day—not the 
average price for the year—in depreciated currency in the period 
from 1873 to 1878, when we had only partly settled down from the 
boom of war. Ihave before me a pamphlet published by the agi- 
tators for a silver basis, and extensively circulated, in which they 
ive the price of wheat in 1874 as $1.35 (which it did reach on one 

y), when the average price in Chicago was $1.05; and when the 
pamphlet gets down to 1892 and 1893 it selects, for purposes of 
comparison, the lowest price on any day. Of course such a dishon- 
est presentation to the people of an important subject is a con- 
fession that the truth will not serve their purpose. 

By taking advantage of the exceptionally low prices which have 
prevailed for wheat as well as everything else in the industrial 
and business 5 of the past three years -a period in which 
the ae of the consuming power of the people, and conse- 
quently the demand for products, by well-known causes havingno 
relation to silver, has forced prices temporarily below the pay- 
ing point—these agitators have created the impression that the 
cause of our industrial ills is to be found in the decline of the 
price of that metal, and that the remedy is to depreciate our unit 
or standard of value. 

While the decline in the price of wheat, set aside the excep- 
tional period from 1862 to 1878 and the present depression, has by 
no means been so much as represented, yet there is no doubt that 
the tendency has been for several years tolower prices, although, 
of course, short or abundant crops always cause great variations 


of price. Whatever effect the silver situation has had on the de- 
cline, even on the theory of the advocates of silver monometal- 
lists, has been due entirely to the fact that India, one of the com- 
peting wheat-growing countries, is on a silver basis, in consequence 
of which it has been possible for Great Britain to buy silver at a 
discount and use it in purchasing wheat in India at a price which 
afforded an extra discount to the purchaser, and therefore tended 
to force wheat lower than it would have been if India's currency 
had been on a low basis, It is surprising that those who present 
this as a reason why wheat growers in this country should favor 
a silver basis here do not see that such a fact is a strong argument 
for us to maintain our currency on a gold basis, making our silver 
equal to gold, for the reason that a silver basis would place us at 
the same disadvantage as to the real price obtained for our wheat 
that India now is. Whil e true bimetallism—that which would 
give us both gold and silver equal in value to gold—would be of 
great advantage, silver monometalli and a silver standard 
would place us where India and Mexico are. 

The chief causes for the declining tendency of wheat, unlike the 
tendency of most agricultural products, outside of the great reduc- 
tion of cost of transportation, are tobe found in the rapidly in- 
creasing competition of Argentina, India, Russia, and other coun- 
tries, and in the fact that wheat has been cultivated in the great 
Northwest in recent years with so little hand labor and so exten- 
sive a use of labor-saving machinery and on so large a scale as to 
introduce economizing methods, 

The fact that neither corn (a more important crop than wheat), 
bacon, lard, pork, beef, butter, eggs, hay, potatoes, nor most other 
agricultural prođucts has declined on the whole since 1860, or eyen 


1878, shows conclusively that exceptional causes have affected 
wheat and cotton, for if the decline of wheat and cotton had been 
caused by a fall of silver and appreciation of gold, then there 
would have been a similar decline of other farm products. The 
following movement of prices of many farm products since 1878, 
taken from the report of the Bureau of Statistics, which gives 
New York prices, will serve to emphasize this conclusion: 


In the report of the Statistician of the 9 Department 
for 1894 the following average prices on the farm or at the near- 
est local market for wheat, corn, and oats from 1880 to and in- 
cluding 1894 fully substantiates the view that there has been no 
such general decline of prices of farm products as would indicate 
an appreciation of the dollar measurer. We call attention to these 
statistics, indicating that wheat and cotton are the only articles 
that have fallen: 


Year. Wheat. | Corn. Oats. 
Ti | Mat] 5 
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The average price of corn (which is the most important farm 
crop) was 39} cents between 1879 and 1889, and 421 cents between 
1889 and 1894. 

The average price of oats in the first period was 31 cents, and in 
the second period 33 cents. The value of the oat crop was about 
the same as that of the wheat crop. 

I notice in the flat“ publication to which I have alluded that 
even the decline in woo! is referred to as having been brought 
about by a decline of silver, when the fact is that wool has fallen 
11 cents in this country since 1892 because, first, of anticipation 
and then as a realized result of the removal of the 11 cents duty 
on wool; and the decline before that period in the price of wool 
in the world’s markets was due to the increase of production in 
South America, Australia, and South Africa, where sheep do not 
require to be housed or fed. Wool in London is slightly higher 
to-day than it was in 1892, but 11 cents lower here. 
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VALUE AND PRICES. 


But, Mr. Speaker, there is an entire misapprehension in many 
minds as to what prices really are. Price and value are con- 
founded. "Value is the relation of one product to all other prod- 
ucts; in other words, how much of other products any one prod- 
uct will exchange for. Price is simply the relation of any product 
to the unit or standard of value; in other words, how much of 
gold any one product will exchange for. There can not be such a 
thing as a general fall or rise of values (and value is the essential 
thing), because so long as products maintain the same relation to 
each other (all rising or falling together) there can be no change 
in their value. One product may rise or fall in relation to other 
products, and this would be a real increase of value of that par- 
ticular article. 

There may be a genera] fall or rise of prices, caused by a vari- 
ation of the value of the standard or measure, but this would 
not be a fall of values. The value of a bushel of corn continues 
the same so long as it will exchange for thesame quantity of other 
products, although its price may be changed by an appreciation 
or decline of the standard of value. When the stan of value 
appreciates and thus causes all prices to fall, this does not change 
in the least the value of any article (although all bear a less price), 
for the reason that each article continues to exchange for the same 
quantity of other products as before. 

If, for example, we should listen to the appeals of the “fiat” 
money advocates who want a ‘‘cheaper,” that is a less valuable, 
dollar, and make 50 cents’ worth of silver coined into a dollar our 
standard of value, in order to raise prices, we would find that, in 
suddenly lifting prices in this deceptive way we had accomplished 
nothing except to deceive those who had been led to believe that 
we should have more cloth by cutting the yardstick used in meas- 
uring into two parts of 18 inches each, or more money by divid- 
ing our measuring dollars into halves. Prices raised by the resto- 
ration of confidence, the resumption of industrial operations, and 
the increase of demand for products are real blessings. Prices 
raised by depreciating our standard or measures of value give no 
one more of other products for his corn, or wheat, or pork, or beef, 
but on the contrary create distrust, and in the end only evil. Who 
can measure this? 

If such a scheme gives us more so-called dollars, those dollars 
are diminished in purchasing power at least to the extent of their 
seeming increase in number; for it must be remembered that 
whatever one produces he sooner or later desires to exchange for 
what others have produced. Money is only the medium by which 
the exchange is effected. Indeed, when the money in ex- 
change is depreciated or of doubtful value, an extra share is always 
taken by some intermediary, which comes partly out of producer 
and partly out of consumer, for the risk of change of value dur- 
ing the time required for distribution of products. That standard 
of value and that money best serves the people which has the 
largest degree of confidence of the commercial world. 

Allof our money now, notwithstanding five hundred millions— 
with that back of the Treasury notes, six hundred millions—of 
it is silver, is equal in value to gold, and prices are adjusted to 
this basis so far as the standard of value affects prices. This ad- 
justment has been going on since 1834 with so slight annual 
changes as in no manner to disturb exchanges. Imagine the tre- 
Suit shock that would be given to all our immense business, 
to all of our exchanges, to all of our markets, by the sudden change 
of our standard of value from gold to silver involved in free coin- 
age of silver at 16 to 1, and the sudden substitution of a dollar of 
50 cents for a dollar of 100 cents as the measurer of prices, And 
for what possible advantage? 


THE DEBT-PAYING EXCUSE. 


Mr. Speaker, the only possible benefit that I have ever heard 
suggested as the result of this tremendous leap in the dark is that 
* cheaper" dollars would make it easier to pay debts, which of 
itself is a confession that free coinage of silver at 16 to 1is not ex- 
pected to make silver and gold coins of equal value. "This is the 
whole of it. This is the meat in the cocoanut. This is the in- 
sinuating argument which reaches thousands, although they may 
not be ready to confess it. 

Of course where there were debts contracted previous to the 
adoption of free and unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1 on the 
basis of a 100-cent dollar, where 100-cent dollars had been bor- 
rowed or purchases had been made at prices measured by 100- 
cent dollars, the sudden adoption of a 50-cent dollar as the stand- 
ard of value would give the creditors the legal (not the moral) 
right to discharge such debts by paying in the new depreciated 
money—that is, by paying 50 cents on thedollar. From one point 
of view that would benefit the debtor and injure the creditor to 
this extent, provided the creditor should not demand payment 
before the scheme of r the currency could be carried 
out, as he certainly would. 

But the apparent benefit to the debtor would end here. Every 


new debt contracted and every new purchase made would be on 
the basis of the new depreciated dollar or standard of value. The 
probabilities indeed are that the apparent advantage gained by 
the debtor by this EE robbery (for discharge of a debt by 
depreciating the standard of value has not the justification of an 
insolvent or bankrupt law which relieves debtors who can not pay, 
for the reason that the former relieves those who are abundantly 
able to pay as well as those who are not) would in the end prove 
a curse rather than a benefit by the shock it would give to con- 
fidence, which is not only the basis of credit but of commercial 


prosperity. 

Such a deliberate plan to rob creditors so shocks the moral sense 
that it becomes necessary to inventa seeming excuse for it. And 
the excuse is that the dollars which the debtor promised to pay the 
creditor have been increased in value by theappreciation of the gold 
unit to an extent that justifies their a ee in depreciated silver. 

Let us see, Mr. Speaker, how much basis exists for this excuse. 
The highest estimate that any scientific authority makes of the 
possible appreciation of gold between 1870 and 1890—for such ex- 
perts believe that there has been no appreciation since—is one-half 
of 1 per cent per annum, substantially the same as the deprecia- 
tion between 1850 and 1865. The great mass of deferred payments 
average about nine months. Certainly there was no material 
change of the dollar in any one year, or even two years, since the 
return to specie payments in 1879. And the amount of debts 
which continue more than two years is proportionately small. 
At any rate, the existing indeb ess contracted prior to 1890— 
for since that time it is probable there has been no appreciation 
of gold, at least none of any importance—is very small outside of 
the bonded indebtedness of railroads. And in most cases of rail- 
road bonded indebtedness, especially at the West, the bonded debt 
is practically a perpetual annuity, both roads and bondholders 
being content with the payment of the semiannualinterest. And 
as the rate of interest is lower than it ever was prior to 1879, this 
burden on debtors has been reduced instead of increased. Indeed, 
the fact that the cost of the rent or interest of money (gold or its 
equivalent) is 25 per cent less than before the war, and less than 
ever known before, is very convincing evidence that there can not 
have been any material appreciation of the money itself. The 
rise or fallof the rentalor charge for the use of any form of 
von is a gauge of the movement of the value of the wealth 
itself. 

But it is urged with much vehemence, as a reason for practi- 
cally repudiating a part of existing indebtedness by depreciating 
the nioney, that it requires 2 bushels of wheat to pay a debt where 
1 bushel would have sufficed fifteen years ago. 

The answer to this insinuating excuse for repudiation is— 

First, that while it is true that in consequence of the complete 
demoralization of business and industry prices have exceptionally 
fallen during the past three years—wheat and cotton almost alone 
of agricultural products having fallen since 1879—yet in 1889, 1890, 
and 1891 1 bushel of wheat would pay more indebtedness than it 
would have paid in 1860, 1861, 1878, 1884, 1885, 1886, or 1887; and in 
1892 1 bushel of corn, 1 pound of pork, 1 pound of butter, 1 pon 
of bacon, 1 dezen of eggs, and 1 unit of almost any article of farm 
produce outside of wheat and cotton would pay more indebtedness 
in Chicago, or even New York, than in 1879, or on the average 
before the war or since 1879. 

Second. That while money, in whose terms all indebtedness 
must be stipulated, varies but slightly in value from year to year, 
while products vary much in value—some rising and others fall- 
ing—so it will happen from the necessity of the case that it re- 
qur sometimes more and sometimes less of products to make a 

eferred payment at maturity than it would have required at the 
date of the contraction of the debt; yet as the prices of products 
in the long run are eventually made by the labor cost of produc- 
tion, and permanent falling prices mean simply that machinery 
and labor-saving devices have been used in larger measure, the 
ultimate payment of all indebtedness is really made in labor (or 
fruits of labor); so that the fact that in case of a deferred pay- 
ment it may happen that moreof a particular product is required 
to pay a certain amountof indebtedness at maturity than would 
have been required when the debt was contracted is not necessa- 
rily evidence that the payment costs more of labor. 

Third. That the fact that wages (the compensation paid labor) 
increased every year from 1860 to 1892—the wages of 1892 having 
been 60 per cent higher than in 1860 and all deferred payments 
being ultimately paid in labor—is conclusive evidence that the 
burden of discharging indebtedness has not been increased as 
charged, but, on the contrary, lessened from year to year since 
1860 and 1878 down to and including 1892. 

What has happened since 1892 is exceptional and abnormal, as 
I have already explained, and furnishes no basis for intelligent 


comparison. 
at I have already said as to the means by which deferred 
payments are really met is a sufficient answer to the suggestions 
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of those who never get below the surface of economic and mone- 
tary questions, that the magnitude of the indebtedness of our 
people is such that we can not hope to pay itin gold, but must nec- 
essarily pay it in something depreciated. Debts, I repeat, are not 
paid in god or money even, but in produets, or, in the last analy- 
sis, the labor which produces products. It must be assumed that 
every dollar our people have borrowed abroad or here has been in- 
vested. profitably; t is, in such a way as to pay the interest 
charge on it and leave a surplus to the debtor. It must be as- 
sumed that those who have borrowed had their means of pay- 
ment more than proportionately increased by the transaction. 
When a farmer borrows to obtain means to enlarge or improve 
his farm; when a manufacturer obtains loans to enlarge his plant; 
when a business man borrows to extend his facilities for distribu- 
tion, and when the projectors of a railroad borrow to construct 
nc sae means of transporting products to market, it is reason- 
&ble to infer that, as intelligent men, the indebtedness which 
they have incurred will eventually increase their assets far be- 
yond the increase of obligations. 

I have no patience with that class of unthinking or reckless agi- 
tators who endeavor to aronse prejudices between creditors and 
debtors, between the men who have loaned their surplus means 
and the active men who regarded it at the time a great favor to 
be able to borrow this lus means and use it in developing the 
West or the South to the advantage of the whole people. 

Ihaveherea ange vw published by this class of public enemies, 
the whole burden of which is an effort to arraign the South and 
West as debtor communities against the East and New England 
as creditor communities. The unholy and unpatriotic mission of 
the pamphletis set forth by a full-page cartoon which represents 
a well-fed and thriving cow at whose head is pictured the debtor 
West feeding liberally with the bounties of the farm and getting 
nothing for its work, while at the other end of the animal sits the 
creditor East drawing all the milk. The impression sought to be 
` conveyed is that the West is growing poorer and rer with its 
commercial and political relations to the East, while the East is 
drawing in the riches of the West and fattening on the spoils. 

If such d: es, who seek to carry out some selfish schemes 
such groundless and unpatriotic appeals to passion and preju- 

ce, could be persuaded to seriously think not only of the unrea- 
sonableness of their position but also of its disregard of official 
facts, they would be ashamed of themselves. 

It would be 3 indeed if the older sections of our country 
had not accumulated some surplus capital, not required for their 
fully developed States, which they would be willing to loan; and 
if the younger sections, with a rich virgin soil to be tilled and im- 
mense resources awaiting development, should not seek and hire 
this capital in order that the West might grow richer and more 
33 than it could have otherwise done. For certainly it must 

that the sagacious business men and farmers of the 
West obtained such loans for their own advantage, notwith- 
standing the demagogues who publish such stuff as I have referred 
to seem to think that Western financiers were fools. Indeed, a 

lance at the wealth statistics of the last census shows very clearl 

that the West has made a good use of the surplus capital whi 
they borrowed at the East. According to the census, the five di- 
visions of the United States increased in wealth between 1880 and 
1890 as follows: 


Per in- 
Increase. | habitant, 
increase. 


Per cent. 
21 
200 
60 197 
110 8i 
70 18 
Evidently those who pictured the East increasing enormously 


in wealth at the expense of the West forgot that the official sta- 
tistics spoiled their cartoon, for the official evidence shows that 
the th of the West y inhabitant increased forty-five times 
as much as New pe ue a 
They also overlooked the fact that their assumption that the 
West was exclusively the debtor section of the country and the 
East exclusively the creditor section is contradicted by the official 
According to the census of 1890 the capita State, 

county, and municipal debt of New England, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania was $26.89; while the similar per capita 
debt of the 12 Central Western States was only $14.32; and even 
of the Western States beyond the Mississippi, only $22.09. Even 
the public debt of Great Britain is $87.79 per inhabitant. 1 
e fact is that there are no distinctively creditor and no dis- 
tinctively debtor States or classes of citizens. Nearly all of our cit- 
izens, outside of our workingmen, who are creditors only, are both 
creditors and debtors. Asarule, the heaviest debtors are active 
business men of large wealth. Even bankers are debtors to as 
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great an extent as they are creditors, for they bank on funds lent 


or deposited with them. The deposits of all the savings, national, 
State, and private banks, very largely made by workingmen, are 
over four thousand millions of dollars; and that class of our people 
would suffer directly more than any other by this proposition to 
scale down debts by depreciating our money. 

Depreciated money means also lower w and salaries esti- 
mated in purchasing s power, a reduction of pensions, the overthrow 
of credit, and general distrust. 

THE BEST MONEY FOR ALL. 


Mr. Speaker, I have heard it frequently said by way of advocacy 
of a depreciation of our money that gold—the gold dollar or its 
uivalent, whether silver or pa r—is the money of the rich, and 
ilver—the depreciated silver dollar, asit would be under free and 
unlimited coinage at 16 to 1—is the morey of the poor. 

I know of no reason, Mr. Speaker, why the poor should have a 
less valuable dollar than the rich; no reason why the workingman 
Should receive for his labor a dollar that will bay any less than 
the do paid the rich, All, whether poor or rich, laborers or 
bankers, are entitled to receive the best money there is—money 
every dollar of which is equal in value to PU and will purchase 
as much of the necessaries and comforts of life as the gold dollar. 


WOULD A SILVER BASIS BE BENEFICIAL? 


Mr. Speaker, it would be a very serious step by one act of legis- 
lation to suddenly cha: the unit and — do of value in this 
country from a dollar of 100 cents to a dollar of 50 cents and drive 
gold from our currency, which would be theinevitable and speedy 
result of the free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 by this country alone. 

I know that those who are back of this movement laugh to scorn 
the suggestion that it would be much of a shower, and even de- 

ict in glowing terms the grand results that would follow our 
3 g the standard of value of Europe and joining Mexico 
and the South American States and China. 

lhave here a pamphletentitled A Silver Basis, published by the 
American Bimetallic League—the organization that is pushing 
and molding the 16 to 1 scheme—in which it is affirmed that, as 
the writer understands the so-called ** double standard” which it 
is intended to adopt, it contemplates not “the constant contem- 
poraneous circulation of both gold and silver," but that when 
the silver dollar becomes cheaper than the gold dollar * * * 
the employment of gold should cease and the entire money service 
be ormed by silver alone”; and in which the idea that there 
is any purpose to make our money as good as gold is repudiated. 
And having laid down this platform of silver monometallism, 
which repudiates bimetallism notwithstanding it is still flippantly 
called by that name, the writer goes on to argue at length on the 
alleged advantages of having a silver basis and only silver for 
metallic money. 

Inasmuch as the adoption of the scheme of free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at 16 to1 by this country alone means this and 
nothing more, the so-called American Bimetallic League— whose 
name should now be changed to Silver Monometallic e, 80 
as to have their name correspond with their real end—is to be con- 
gratulated on frankly meeting the real issue involved in the 16 to 1 
scheme, viz, whether this country will make silver its sole metal- 
lic money and standard of value. 

A SILVER BASIS AND FOREIGN TRADE. 

After pointing out that the adoption of the silver dollar, worth 
half as much as a gold dollar, would open the way for the pay- 
ment of our national debt in such depreciated do , and thus 
save one-half of its amount, notwithstanding every dollar bor- 
ded oo ee j t was gold, one writer of bsg IRGEND 

imetallic e plea for a silver is" goes on to argue that 
while the adoption of a silver basis on our part might increase 
the fluctuations of the rate of exchange” in our trade with the 
gold-standard nations of the world, whose population is put 
at 300,000,000, this would be offset by closer trade relations t 
would come with the silver-basis countries of Central and South 
America and Asia, including Russia (which is not on a silver 
but a depreciated paper basis), whose population is placed at 
900,000,000, or 800,000,000 deducting Russia. In this estimate of 
silver-basis countries the pamphlet includes Cuba and Puerto Rico 
and the British, Danish, and French West Indies on a gold basis; 
Brazil, which is by law on a gold basis, but, in fact, on a depreci- 
ated paper basis, and Chile and Argentina, which are on a 
depreciated paper basis. So that theonly countries on this conti- 
nent on a silver basis are Mexico, Central America, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Uruguay, and Bolivia. 

Ihave heard so much in sounding rhetoric of the great trade of 
silver-basis countries ready to pour into our ports if we would 
only adopt such a basis that I am pleased to have the opportunity 
afforded by this silver appeal to contrast it with the volume of 
ourtrade with countries on a goldbasis. Thesuggestionthatthere 
are two or three times as many people doing business on a silver 
basis as on a gold basis sounds very enticing until we come to 
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measure the fact that the barbarous or semicivilized races of the 
earth said to do business with silver and copper alone haye very 
little production and very little trade comparatively. 

I find that in 1893 of our sixteen hundred millions of foreign 
trade nearly thirteen hundred millions was done with countries 
on a gold basis, of which seven hundred and sixty-five millions 
was exports and five hundred and thirty millions imports, and only 
one hundred and seventy millions with countries on a silver basis, 
of which only -two millions was exports and one hundred 
and seventeen millions imports, together with one hundred and 
fourteen millions with Brazil, Russia, Argentina, and Chile, ona 
depreciated paper basis. 3 : 

he proposition of this silver-basis writer, then, is to have this 
country break its monetary tie with countries with which our 
foreign trade mounts up to thirteen hundred millions, and to 
which we sell seven hundred and sixty-four millions of our ex- 
rts, including nearly all of our agricultural products, and thus 
crease the friction and expense of exchange, which necessarily 
to that extent diminish the prices received for our exports, in the 
littering and airy hope of offsetting our losses in this direction 
E our gains in dealing with silver-basis countries, whose trade 
with us reaches one hundred and r a millions only, of 
which only fifty-two millions is exports from this country. 

Why, our trade with Great Britain alone in 1893 was six hun- 
dred and fourteen millions, of which four hundred and twenty- 
one millions was exports and one hundred and eighty-three 
millions im 
the silver-basis countries of the world. 

It is only necessary to state the facts, without comment, to show 
every thinking man how absurd, not to say stupid and reckless, is 
the scheme to put this country on a silver basis to catch the trade 
of silver-basis countries. 

One of the most serious objections to going to a silver basis is 
the fact that it would place us not only on a different value basis 
from the rest of the commercial world, with which most of our 
foreign trade is carried on, but also that it would place us on a 
fluctuating silver basis instead of a comparatively stable basis, 
and this increased fluctuation of exchange would introduce a new 
element of risk in dealing with us, against which there must be an 
insurance charge that comes ont of the exporter of wheat, flour, 
Pt bacon, beef, etc., and the importer of foreign products, and is 

y him transferred to the farmer who grows the grain or the con- 
sumer who buys the sugar, coffee, etc. 

After all the articles that have been published by bimetallists 

inting out the losses to which silver-basis countries are 8 
a the world’s hesitancy to adopt true bimetallism, it would indeed 
be a strange result if the advocates of free coinage at 16 to 1 by 
this country alone should succeed in forcing us to a silver basis and 
to subjection to sach losses also. 


EFFECT OF SILVER BASIS ON DOMESTIC TRADE. 


Mr. Speaker, having considered the arguments adduced in fayor 
of a silver basis in its bearing on our foreign trade, I now desire 
to examine the assertions of this writer, having the approval of 
the American Bimetallic (so called) League, that a silver basis 
would — our domestic trade and increase the prosperity of 
our people. 

An important change of a monetary standard, even when it 
comes comparatively gradually, as it did during the war, and has 
the increased consumption of war as an offset, is always a serious 
matter. But the change of the unit or standard of value from the 
gold dollar, composed of 100 cents’ worth of gold bullion, to the 
silver dollar, containing 50 cents’ worth of silver bullion, as pro- 
pes by the advocates of free and unlimited coinage of silver at 16 

1 by this country alone, would come suddenly, and the whole 
brunt of it wonld have to be borne by our own pore: 

Legislation proposing such a great and sudden change in the 
currency of this country is of far graver import than, I think, is 
fully appreciated by most of its advocates. The 3 any 
country is the lifeblood of its commercial existence. sider 
for a moment the extent of the commercial transactions of this 
country into which the value of the legal-tender dollar enters. : 

The transactions through the national banks alone reach one 
hundred and twenty billions annually, more than two thousand 
millions every week, four hundred millions every secular day, 
forty millions every hour—in all of which the value of the stand- 
ard dollar is the controlling element. Nota bushel of wheat, not 
a bushel of corn, not a poma of hay or cotton, not a yard of cloth, 
not a day's work is sold or bought into which this value does not 
enter. Surely legislation which proposes to suddenly disturb 
this value to the extent of 50 per cent should be advocated with 
ee esl osperity can only exist under perma: d 

ercial pr can exist under nent an 
settled conditions—at least, andian 80 n that 
annual changes are reduced to a minimum. d nothing pro- 
motes distrust, paralyzes trade, discourages investments, closes 
avenues of employment, and diminishes wages so effectually as a 


more than double the entire foreign trade of | P™ 


demoralized and depreciating currency. One of the most graphic 
of Macaulay's chapters is that in which he depicts the gloom and 
palsy which brooded over England at the close of the seventeenth 
century in consequence of the depreciation of the currentsilver of 
the Kingdom, caused not by a decreased market value pe ounce, 
as in this case, but by the constant wear and clipping of the coins 
in use. And yet, in the face of the warnings of the past, we have 
those who have deluded themselves with the idea that prosperity 
can be conjured by clipping the dollar by law. 
RISING PRICES, ABUNDANT MONEY, AND PROSPERITY. 


But we are told that by depreciating the dollar we shall make 
prices rise, and that rising prices always stimulate trade. 

That depends upon what causes rising prices. If the rising 
prices are caused by increased activity—especially after a season 
of Se the increased purchase and consuming power 
of the people, then indeed they are healthy and stimulating. 
Such rising prices are to be sought after by every means at han 

and are in fact the concomitant of a sound monetary system. 
Unquestionably one of the causes that has aided during the past 
three years in strengthening the distrust that originated in a dis- 
turbance of our economic system, as wellas with the inevitable 
cycles of boom and rebound that accompany the intensity of 
modern industrial life, has been a growing fear that we might 
not eventually be able to maintain the stability of our currency. 

But rising prices made by clipping the dollar which measures 
ices—prices which rise only in imagination, only by calling 18 
inches a yard and 50 cents a dollar, and never in reality—are a 
cheat and a lie, and while they may produce temporary intoxi- 
cation, in the end bring curses rather than blessings. 

It must be borne in mind that the accepted quantity theory of 
money and prices is not, as some persons erroneously su that 
the volume of outstanding money, but that the volume of circulat- 
ing or used money, including paper and token, as well as full 
redemption money, and also such substitutes for money as checks 
and bills of exchange, makes prices. Money hoarded or unused has 
no effect on prices. Those persons who think they can raise prices 
by coining or issuing more money, regardless of the demand for 
use, without changing the value of each dollar, misunderstand 
the nature and uses of money. For, however much each of us 
would like to have more money if we could get it without giving 
an equivalent for it, none of us is prepared to buy more than we 
require for use. Every well-adjusted currency system should 
have provision for an increase in response to a demand; but the 
demand is in proportion to the activity of business, and activity 
of business is largely dependent upon confidence, while nothing 
impairs confidence more than schemes to demoralize and depre- 
ciate money. 

This is a sufficient answer to the assertion of this *'silver-basis ” 
advocate that abundant money, without regard to its quality or 
whether it is used or unused, and high prices, without regard to 
whether they are real or Va pter promote national prosperity. 
Abundant money used, which is only another expression for busi- 
nessactivity,is promotive of prosperity. But however large may 
be the volume of money unused—indeed we never had so a 
volume of money outstanding and solarge a proportion 8 as 
we have had the past three years —it has not the slightest effect in 
raising prices (so long as the dollar is not depreciated) or pro- 
moting prosperity. 

The assumption that a silver basis would give us more money 
is without foundation. Under free and unlimited coinage by this 
country alone, for reasons which I have already shown, the value 
and parong powst of each coined silver dollar would be in a 
short time the 
the present value of such bullion. Prices generally would appar- 
ently—not really—rise to keep pace with the diminished value of 
the measurer. Inasmuch as the silver dollar when coined could 
be no more valuable and have no more purchasing power than the 
bullion in it uncoined, as is now the case with gold, there would 
be ood 55 caw mvae pees the sone for business, 
and to supp e loss of go course, as the purchasing power 
of the new dollar unt be largely diminished, it would cone 
more of them to do the same business as before. Theresult would 
be that with the drop to a silver basis there would for a time be 
less money than before, and in the end no more abundant money, 
so far as effectiveness goes, than before. The loss in quality, in 
stability, in confidence, however, would be incalculable. 


UNITY OF NATIONS IN MONETARY RELATIONS. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another serious objection to the proposi- 
tion to abandon the common monetary unit of grains of gold, 
which has practically been the standard of value of this coun 
since 5 depreciated paper period and substi- 
tute for it the stan of grains of silver as well as silver mono- 
metallism, and this is, that our present standard is not only that 
of the commercial world Dus ey. the monetary unit to 
which are adjusted the prices of every market, 


It is sometimes asked why the United States should follow the ` 
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ue of the silver bullion in it not much exceeding 
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great commercial nations in adopting grains of gold as the stand- 
ard of value. Why not have a monetary policy of our own, it is 
asked, and adopt a more Lg red substance—silver, for example? 
It might as well be asked, Why slavishly follow the Old World 
and use steel screw steamships to Ta pe the oceans? Why not 
continue the exclusive use of the old wooden sailing vessel, a 
more plebeian ocean transport, and maintain an independent sys- 
tem of navigation? 

The answer is plain. 'The steel screw steamship has proved 
to be the best instrument of quick and convenient tr: rtation 
of persons and most property, although the sailing vessel still con- 
tinues to do good service in its proper place; an ains of gold 
have been found to be so much better adap to the pur- 
poses of a standard of value, and so much nearer stable than any 
other substance, that by common consent the commercial world 
has made them the world's measurer of value, and will always 
continue to use silver as money adjusted to this standard. And 
any country that sets up any other substance as its standard of 
value finds itself not only out of adjustment with the world's 
measurer and subjected to friction and extra expense, but also 
trammeled and inconvenienced in its domestic exchanges by a 
more fluctuating standard into which it has to daily translate the 
pulses of commerce. 

It must be remembered that in these days of steam and tele- 
graph the whole world is one in a very important respect. There 
now can be no surplus of money or merchandise anywhere in the 
world that is not hurried to fill the shortage, if there be one 
anywhere. This erp oh transfer tends to equalize values 
throughout the world. e know every evening what has been 

oing on inevery part of the world duringtheday—the condition of 

he crops, where there is a surplus and where there is a shortage; 
and in every great market supply and demand meet, and the ad- 
justment of prices takes place, and the language in which those 
prices are expressed is grains of gold. 

It is absurd—yes, suicidal—for us to think for a moment that we 
can or should get outside of the world’s commercial current and 
set up a standard of value which the world has laid aside because 
experience has shown a better and more convenient one. 

ut in continuing the standard of value which we have found 
so useful it should be borne in mind that we shall continue to use 
the largest amount of full legal-tender silver possible with a 
maintenance of its parity with gold, and at the same time we do 
not in any manner relax our efforts to have the world also continue 
the use of silver as money, in free and unlimited coinage, too, at 
such a ratio as will make gold and silver coinage equal in value 
everywhere. For when the leading commercial nations unite in 
an agreement which establishes a fixed coinage ratio of gold and 
silver throughout the commercial world—the only method in 
which full bimetallism can be secured—then there will be one 
common standard in international trade, and that standard will 
still be gold or its equivalent. 


Speed the Plow—It Feeds All—The Condition of the American 
Farmer. 


A SPEECH 
HON. HARRY SKINNER, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 10, 1896, 


On the joint resolution to adjourn Thursday, June 11, 1896, at 4 o'clock. 

Mr. SKINNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The managers of the Senate and House have 
agreed and arranged that this resolution of adjournment shall 
pass, and that the first session of the Fifty-fourth Congress shall 
close at 4 o'clock to-morrow. To resist the passage of the resolu- 
tion would doubtless prove futile, and a persistent and protracted 
effort with this purpose would be regarded as trifling with the 
desires of the great majority on both sides. Notwithstanding 
Ican assign cogent reasons why the resolutions should not pass 
and present overwhelming evidence why Congress should remain 
in session until they shall work out some relief to the depressed, 
distressed, and almost despairing people. 

In these closing scenes I have observed that the mind and heart 
of the Republican party are at St. Louis, and consequently centered 
upon the best interest of their party and the success of their per- 
sonal favorites. The Democratic leaders are looking to Chicago, 
and their anticipated declaration for the free coinage of silver at 
16 to1, as the star of hope that at least will preserve their organi- 
zation from disintegration and restore them to the confidence of 
the people. Mr. Speaker, the Democratic party is prolific in good 
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piattoni and party Quee but it isa better platform breaker. 
e past indicates t they make platforms to get on and off, 
and not to keep. From 1868 to the present hour there is not a sin- 
gle plank in any national platform that they have not repudiated, 
and consequently they have deservedly lost the confidence of the 
plain, honest masses, whose champion they professed to be, and 
whose interest they should have faithfully guarded. 


A DESIRE FOR FREE COINAGE AND PROTECTION. 


1 feel, I know, personal contact has convinced me, that there are 
sincere and honest advocates of free silver at 16 to1 in this House 
both in the Democratic and Republican parties. These, together 
with the Populists, have a common cause, a cause higher and 
stronger than party ties, because in that cause is involved the 
strength, stability, and continuance of American institutions, the 
contentment, happiness, and prosperity of the American people. 

I had hoped, Mr. Speaker, that those of this faith and order 
55 8 get together and pull together, forgetting old party ties, 
and thinking only of the perpetuity of our institutions and the 
prosperity of the American people. The common ally of the bi- 
metallist is the protectionist, not the sectional or class protection- 
ist, but the broad-minded American protectionist, the protection- 
ist that would protect labor against immigration and convictand 
paupar labor; the protectionist that will care for the fields as well 
as the shops; the protectionist that wants and desires to protect 
all and every interest in this country so as to bring that equaliza- 
tion that will assurethe greatest good tothe greatestnumber. Bi- 
metallism and this class of protection are one and inseparable, 
Consequently I had hoped that the protectionist of this order in 
the South and West, together with the bimetallistat 16 to 1, might 
come together and make a common battle aopa monopoly, com- 
bine and trust, and the single gold standard, and thereby save the 
Union, restore confidence to the people, and reinstate conditions 
from which may be evolved a hope for the future, 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF DEMOCRACY. 


The Democratic party has a grand opportunity just ahead of it, 
It remains to be seen if it possesses the wisdom, the statesman- 
ship, the patriotism, the intuition, the inspiration to take advan- 
tage of the ripened fruit and pluck it, not for the eclat or success 
of their political ue ET but for the good of the country and 
the material benefit of the people. To do so they must so act at 
Chicago as to convince the people that they are the organized force 
capable and patriotic to espouse and defend their cause. They 
must, so far as practcal, disassociate themselves from the goldbug 
Eastern Democracy; so long as these enemies of the people are per- 
mitted in their council, solong will the people look upon Democracy 
with suspicion, and justly so, because they will always constitute 
a respectable and very powerful minority of the Democratic party, 
and will always be effectual in defeating measures that mean 
relief to the people by uniting with the minority party. Will 
the leaders of the Democracy permit me to blaze the way for them? 
Let every Democrat that favors free silver at 16 to 1, with or with- 
out an international agreement, meet in Chicago at least three days 
in advance of the national convention. Let the distinguish 
Senator Jones, of Arkansas, call a caucus of the silver forces at 
least two days before the national Democratic convention, a con- 
ference to be provided for by this caucus. Let them invite the 
executive committee of the Populists, the bimetallists, and the silver 
Republicans to meet them at least one day before the meeting of the 
national Democratic convention and make an honest effort in this 
general conference of the silver forces to name such a ticket as 
will be satisfactory to the silver Republicans and that will be 
ratified by the two conventions that will meet in St. Louis July 
22. In this conference let the good of the people—the success of 
silver—prevail, and you will sweep the country and bring dismay 
and disaster to time servers and enemies of the American institu- 
tions and American people. 

RESULT OF PARTISANSHIP. 

On the contrary, if you meet in a clannish manner, looking alone 
to your political organization, and you make no conciliations or 
concessions to the honest, patriotic silver sentiment of the coun- 
try, then you await a defeat not only of the ticket that you shall 
name, but an elimination of the word Democracy from the polit- 
ical dictionary, and upon your wreck and ruin a true People's 
Party will be increased into numbers sufficient to sweep the 
country in A. D. 1900. If I desired party success I should want 
you to sọ act. But I want and the people I represent want action 
now and without delay. I am careless or indifferent as to the 
name in which relief shall be vouchsafed to the people. What 
we want is relief, and we will take it from the Republican party, 
the Democratic party, the silver party, or a pery of any other 
name; but it occurs to me that the People’s Party is the proper 
name in which to win a greát victory that means a real ro es 
victory. A people’s victory means the restablishment of condi- 
tions that meaneth life, hope, and contentment to the people, out 
of which can be secured a higher state of civilization and a greater 
capacity to enjoy the blessings and wise provisions of Providence, 
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TELLER AND SOME YOUNG SOUTHERN SILVER MAN. 

I do not desire the privilege of naming your ticket, but only to 
suggest that a ticket named under these conditions would mean 
successin November. If 2 will permit me, I will suggest that 
& national figure such as H. M. TELLER, of Colorado, who led the 
battle against the force bill and has constantly fought for silver at 
16 to 1, and now adheres to those principles and places them above 
pur m his party would give him anything at its command 

or him to remain silent—such a character and figure around 
which all the silver forces of this country could and would rally 
and inspire confidence all along the line, that would marshal the 
gilver forces in such companies, regiments, and brigades as to suc- 
cessfully attack and rout the common enemy of America and 
humanity—the single gold standard—whether fighting the Amer- 
ican people openly or in disguise. : 

Imay doned for advising the Southern silver Democrat, 
with whom I have a common feeling and interest to secure the best 

ible local government consistent with the reign of the people, 
at the election of H. M. TELLER as Presidentof this country would 
mean a better and more substantial recognition of Southern inter- 
ests and Southern statesmen and policies than could possibly be 
secured by the election of any straight Democrat in sight. ith 
his nomination you can with impunity take a Southern man as his 
running mate. I would suggest one without a war record, a 
oungman. I have many in ay mind. I will not disparage any 
the mention of names, and I only mention TELLER, because 
he stands out like the tall oak, he is a commanding figure at this 
stage in politics; he can unite the South and West as no other man 
in sight can possibly do. 
THE STATUS OF THE POPULIST PARTY. 


Mr. Speaker, should the Democratic party, when it meets in 
Chicago, think that it is strong enough to live and succeed alone 
without advice, consideration, or council with the other silver 
forces of the country, then we shall regard them as party servers 
and proceed with our middle-of-the-road fight to the finish, and we 
will not be the minority party. We have now the balance of 

owerin the Senate, and as sure aa the ides of November shall 

ave passed we will have the balance of power in this House and 
dictateitsorganization. The people know that we have kept faith 
with them. We mean what we say. They can trust us, and they 
will trust and giva us their certificate of confidence in the shape 
of that small white sheet of paper called the ballot, which falls as 
noiselessly as the snowflake, but the accumulation of which can 
arrest the iron horse in progress carrying travel and freight, as 
well as it can resist the machinations of party leaders and cause 
tyranny to be resisted and truth established. 

TO THE LEADERS OF THE OLD PARTIES. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire that the leaders of Democracy in this 
House, including Mr. SAYERS of Texas, BAILEY of Texas, DOCKERY 
of Missouri, Crisp of Georgia, LITTLE and MCRAE of Arkansas, 
LIVINGSTON of Georgia, McLavuniN of South Carolina, RICHARD- 
SON of Tennessee, MCMILLIN of Tennessee, DE ARMOND of Mis- 
souri, and others that I might mention whom I believe to be 
sincere advocates of free silver—16 to 1—shall understand before 
this House adjourns thatif they want to succeed and win a vic- 
tory they must confer before acting at Chicago with such true 
silverites as the Populists have proven themselves to be and such 
silver Republicans as TELLER, DUBOIS, CANNON, ALLEN of Utah, 
HARTMAN, TOWNE, and others, and if all these silver forces shall 
agree and unite you will demoralize the Republican party from 
the beginning. They will go into the campaign upon a plea of 
confession and avoidance; whereas you will go in with the true 
doctrine of universal protection and bimetallism, one and insepa- 
rable, and both necessary to the doctrine of ‘‘America for Ameri- 
cans" and the happiness and prosperity of all Americans. 

RELIEF IN THIRTY DAYS. 


Mr. Speaker, I will never consent to the resolution to adjourn. 
If the President, if Democrats and Republicans in the House and 
Senate would for thirty days zorgen that they belong to any politi- 
cal party and would act as the Populists have desired to act and 
have acted, and Congress should remain in session thirty days, I 
believe, by conference or otherwise, some legislation might be 
reached that would give the people relief; but as long as we place 
party victory in advance of the people’s interest the people must 
suffer, and no relief will be in sight. 

Mr. Speaker, when I appeal to the action of the Populists in 
the House and Senate as a guide for the silver Democrats and 
Republicans, I do so for the purpose of challenging the closest 
scrutiny as to their conduct, their action, their votes, and the 
measures introduced by them in the Fifty-fourth Congress. I 
can, in these waaay monts of the first session of the Fifty-fourth 
Congress, point wi ride and satisfaction to the record made in 
this Congress by the 8 party. We have been few in num- 
bers but constant in industry, punctual in attendance, attentive 
to business in the House and in committees, ceaseless in energy, and 
faithful to our platform and husting promises in giving votes. 
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We have introduced measures in the Senate and the House that 
meaneth and carry with them relief to the people, but unfortu- 
nately we are impotent to crystallize these measures into law. 
CONFESSION AND AVOIDANCE. 
Mr. Speaker, these closing scenes, the speeches made by Mr. DING- 


LEY, the very able chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
who by virtue of his official position, as well as by his information 
and natural ability, is entitled to be the leader of the House, have 
been a simple plea in confession and avoidance. He isan expert 
in special political peace that is, he has excused the large ap- 
propriations, not that they were not nec or were extrava- 
gant, notwithstanding, with the wise and frugal Speaker, he tried 
to keep them down and tried to be economical, but he has promised 
that under the anticipated Republican Administration, through 
a wise system of yrotecuon, the Treasury would be so repleted as 
to be able to stand such appropriations without detriment to the 
service; and likewise the distinguished chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, Mr, CANNON, notwithstanding he has tried 
earnestly, and I know honestly, to be economical, yet, even though 
his wishes have been pisei AS and this Congress must go into 
history as extravagant, in his closing remarks he tries to palliate 
the effect; that with a full Republican Administration the Treas- 
ury will be so repleted through the effective service of a wise 
protective system that we can stand large appropriations without 
creating a deficit in the Treasury or creating the necessity for 
bond issues. ~ 

The leading Democrats of the House have simply contented 
themselyes with attacking these n seemingly for- 
getful that the poe Republican Congress has not exceeded the 
extravagance of the last Democratic Congress. 

THE INDIVIDUAL AND COMMUNITY OVERLOOKED. 

Both the Republican and Democratic leaders seem to overlook 
or forget the condition of the individual citizen, community, and 
nation when separated from politics, and are absolutely barren in 
suggestions or measures that shall bring and assure contentment, 
happiness, and prosperity to the people. The Populist party, and 
the Populist party alone, seems to be fertile and persistent in 
measures that mean and intend to carry relief to the plain and 
toiling masses. Mr. Speaker, I desire to observe just here, before 
Iprotract my remarks further, that while the people desire to 
understand and know that the money that is expended shall be 
wisely and properly expended, they would not complain at reason- 
able public expenditures, if you convince them it is honestly ex- 
pended and accurately accounted for; if you will bring about 
conditions out of which they may meet these public expenditures 
without ganing personal deprivations and sacrifices, and sur- 
round them with conditions outof which they may be enabled to 
support themselves and those dependent upon them with an edu- 
cation that shall equip them to grapple with the future. Mr. 
Speaker, we all know that these enormous public expenditures, 
such as they are or may be, must be paid by labor and agriculture. 
The accumulated wealth of the country, whether in the shape of 
United States bonds or incomes from any source, is franked “free 
from taxes” and is not called upon to meet these expenditures, 
consequently it is indifferent as to their volume. It is the day 
laborer, the tenant, the farmer, and the small commercial dealers 
whom these matters affect. 

PUBLIC EXPENSES. 

Mr. Speaker, it may be of interest and a matter of information 
to the pores to recapitulate the public expenses of the first session 
of the Fifty-fourth Congress, and if I had the time and the House 
had the patience I would tabulate these in detail; but for my pres- 
ent purpose it is sufficient to refer to these as comprising, in round 
figures, $500,225,000. If this is to be repeated in the second ses- 
sion, this Congress will go into history as the billion-one-hundred- 
million-dollar Congress. : 

Weareexpending for the Federal Government entirely too much 
money. It is indeed alarming when we couple these with city, 
county, and State governments, which the census of 1890 places at 
$569,252,634 per annum; and these, added to the eue riations of 
the Fifty-fourth Congress, make a sum total for Federal, State, 
and municipal government more than $1,100,000,000 per annum, 
a 9 exceeding the expenditures of any other Government 
on earth, 

Russia ded in 1895 $885,005,996; France, $690,184,119; Great 
Britain, $469,592,105; Italy, $337,868,552; the German Empire, 
$297,240,240; Spain, $164,727,145.20. Our expenditures are $4,000,- 
000 per day, and the monarchial and imperial nations of Europe, 
which we have been accustomed to regard as extravagant, are 
spending much less. A sum greater than the entire value of the 
cotton crop, corn crop, wheat crop, oat crop, and tobacco crop, 
all pus together—these fruits of toil and soil—are wasted in govern- 
ment. 

HOW TO REDUCE EXPENSES. ? 

Mr. Speaker, a burning question, one that the politician ma; 
as well prepare himself to meet, is how can these public expen 
tures be decreased without detriment to the public service. 


First, lay the ax to the root. All public officials are receivin 
more salary than they should receive, and are living in a state 
extravagance that fails to keep them in touch with the condition, 
needs, and wants of the people. So, then, let a reform begin at the 
enue by reducing all official salaries at least 33} per cent. 
Second, the river and bor appropriations need to be severely 
ed. I am not opposed to the principle of Federal river and 
| aeg appropriations. I have the distinction of ting a 
meritorious river and harbor district—the Albemarle, Roanoke 
and Pamlico districts of North Carolina. I can name here and 
objects for Federal appropriations, to wit, the inland 
commerce the Chesa; Bay to Florida, the free connection 
of the Virginia and North Carolina waters, the opening of Curri- 
tuck and Nags Head inlets, and the deepening of gon Inlet and 
Ocracoke Inlet, and the making of Lookout as a harbor of refuge, 
and others that I could, if time would permit me, mention. Not- 
withstanding these worthy objects of Federal assistance I felt con- 
strained and did vote to sustain the President’s vetoof the river and 
harbor bill, because I believed that the President was right, and be- 
cause I believed I was serving the best interest of my district and 
the people by trying to assist the President in stopping and resist- 
the diversion of this Federal assistance from proper channels, 
As to the pension appropriation, it is simply alarming. Ibelieve 
in a wise dependent pension bill, but I am opposed to this special 
ee whereby officers and their widows are given an unusu- 
yl pension. Our statesmen needapply themselves to reform 
0 is line, unless their consideration for the old soldier will 
permit the public revenues to be absorbed in special increased 


pensions. 

But, Mr. i 1 1 
travagance of the public service. My purpose in occupying the 
attention of the House was to demonstrate the discontent, unrest, 
misery, distress, and dissatisfaction of the great masses, and to 
Show that their cause was just, above considerations, and 
demanded the best thought and heart of the Republic. 

CONDITION OF THE FARMER. 

God created the farmer to begin with in all the ages that have 
Wherever his interest has been the first concern of govern- 
mentthis heaven-appointed institution has and all condi- 
tions that are dependent on agriculture have likewise flourished. 
The Good Book verily saith that When the virtuous are in au- 
thority, the people rejoice; but when the wicked beareth rule, the 

people mourn." - : , 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection I desire that the public shall be 
fully and intelligently informed as to the true and accurate con- 
dition of the American farmer, and to this end I desire to freely 

uote from a pamphlet entitled The Condition of the American 
armer, by Hon. H. E. Taubeneck, chairman of the national com- 
mittee of the Populist party. 
THE FARMER'S INCOME. 

The mind can not grasp the true condition of the American 
agriculturist until his income is properly analyzed. Though much 
has been written on this subject, yet few writers have gone to the 
bottom and presented the facts in their true significance. 

The statistics of the Tenth and Eleventh censuses, as well as the 

i reports, contain many startling facts and figures in 
regard to the average income from the average farm in the United 
States. 


THE CENSUS OF 18%. 
The report of 1880, volume 1, pages 684 and 685, gives the fol- 


lowing figures: 
Number of farms in the United States 4, 008, 
a — 23,011, 317 
Average number of persons depending on each farm for a liv- A 
Value of farm products sold, consumed on the farm, and on à 
hand, for the census year 187 $2,213, 462, 564 


Value of farm products per average farm 
Per capita med — of — rhe population 


- THE CENSUS OF 1890. 
Census Bulletin No. 378, issued March 19, 1894, and the report 
_of the Statistician of the Department of Agriculture for Decem- 
ber, 1894, 742 to 751, inclusive, contain the agricultural 
statistics for 1890, of which the following is a synopsis: 
Number of farms in the United States in 1890 
Number of acres in farmw a. 
Number of acres in average farm 
Total value of farms and 


han y 
"Value of farm products per average farm $538.94 
These figures [says the bulletin] are subject to modification for the final 


Carroll D. Wright, in reply to a letter asking if the value of 
farm products quoted above included all that was produced on 
the farms, said: 

I desire to inform you that the fi 

furnished by 


relative to the value of farm prod- 
were the farmers 


emselyes to the enumerators in answer 


, I have not the time now to analyze the ex- |- 
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to the follo : * Estimated value of all farm productions (sold, con- 
sumed, or on )for1889." These statistics, therefore, include all farm 
productions. 
According to this estimate, the annual income from the average 
farm, containing 137 acres, was $538.94. If we allow 5.74 ns 
to each farm for 1890, as reported by the census for 1880, and 
divide this $538.94 among them eq > we receive for our agri- 
cultural population an ave: annual per capita income of $93.89, 
If we again divide this amount by the number of gars in the T 
(365), we receive for those who have to depend on the farm for a 
living an average per capita income of 25.8 cents per ag: 
It must be remembered that this $538.94 per farm, or 25.8 cents 
per đay per capita, is not the profit made from the average farm 
or day’s labor, but constitutes the value of the entire crops. It 
includes that portion consumed on the farm as well as that por- 
tion sold. Out of this amount the farmer must pay his taxes, in- 
surance, interest, the cost of seed, hired help. wear and tear of 
farm implements, repairing. o£ fences and dings, and feed for 
his teams for one year while cultivating the crops. All these 
items must be paid out of the $538.94 before the farmer can have 
mag. The question then is, How 
port after EE 
sup payi these i ve 15 cents per 

per N . Will they have 10? Possibly yes, but I 
doubt it. For argument' sake, however, we will admit that our 
agricultural population received a per capita income of 10 cents per 
day, with which to buy food and clothing, educate the children, 
and pay incidental expenses. 

PAUPERS AND CONVICTS. 

The board of 3 of Clark County, II., as stated by the 
county clerk, W. S. Lowery, pays $2 per week for keeping each 
pauper, the keeper providing LU clothing, medical attendance, 
and funeral expenses. If we accept this as the average amount 
paid by other counties and in other States, it amounts to 28.5 cents 
per day, almost three times as much as the net per capita income 
of those who have to depend on the farm for à € 

According to the report of the commissioner of the Illinois 
Southern Penitentiary for 1890, the State for years received an 
average of $36,000 per annum for 250 convicts leased, which 
amounts to $144 per year,or 39.4 cents day for each convict. 
Thus we are confronted with the cold fact that our agricultural 

pulation is compelled to live on an income below that provided 
ex paupers, and receive less for their labor than is paid for convict 

abor. 
THE ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

The statistical report of the Illinois State Board of Agricul- 
ture, issued August 1,1895 (Circular No. 170, 4), contains a 
table giving the area, yield, value, and cost of raising wheat in 
that State for thirty-six years, from 1860 to 1995, inclusive. 

For the twenty- years beginning with 1873 and ending with 
1895 the farmers of Illinois produced 711,201,270 bushels of wheat. 
The total cost of raising the wheat was $513,796,560, or an ave 
of 72 cents per bushel. The total value of the wheat crops for 
twenty-three years was $570,196,855, or an average of 80 cents per 
equa TU the wheat growers an average net profit of 8 cents 
per bushel. 

For the fifteen years beginning with 1881 and ending with 1895, 
the wheat growers of Illinois produced 433,622,246 bushels of 
wheat. It cost them $317,938,450, or an average of 75.6 cents Pt 
bushel, to raise the wheat, and they received for it $314,901,674, 
or an average of 74.9 cents per bushel, leaving a net average loss 
to the wheat growers of Illinois, for fifteen years, of seven-tenths 
of 1 cent per bushel. 

For the three. years from 1893 to 1895, inclusive, the wheat 


$ | growers of Illinois produced 78,324,916 bushelsof wheat. It cost 


them $54,398,410, or 69.4 cents per bushel, to raise the wheat, and 
they received for it $37,705,974, or 48.1 cents per bushel, leaving a 
net loss of 21.3 cents for every bushel produced since the demone- 
tization of silver by the present Administration. 

The same circular, on page 5, contains a similar table in regard 
to the statistics of the oat crops. 

For the same twenty-three years the farmers of Illinois pro- 
duced 2,032,054,015 bushels of oats. It cost them $579,402,111, or 
an average of 28.3 cents per bushel, to raise the oats, and they re- 
ceived 8532,953,288, or 26.2.cents per bushel, leaving a net loss to 
the oat growers of Illinois of 2.1 cents per bushel. 

Forthe three years from 1893 to 1895, inclusive, since the de- 
monetization of silver, the oat growers of Illinois raised 326,012,- 
952 bushels of oats. It cost them $94,105,341, or 28.6 cents per 
bushel, to raise the oats, and they received $77,116,027, or 23.6 
cents per bushel, leaving a net loss to the oat growers of Illinois 
for the three years named of 5 cents for every bushel produced. 

Circular No. 163. issued December 1, 1893, contains a similar 
table giving the statistics for the corn crops. 

For twenty-two years, from 1872 to 1893, inclusive, the farmers 
of Illinois produced 4,579,699,946 bushels of corn. It cost them 
$1, 609,625,941, or an average of 35.1 cents per bushel, to raise the 
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corn, and they received for it $1,518,676,296, or an aver: of 33.1 
cents per bushel, leaving a net loss of 2 cents per bushel for every 
bushel produced since 1871. 

In 1893 the farmers of Illinois produced 167,687,971 bushels of 
corn. It cost them $57,422,269, or an av of 84.2. cents per 
bushel, to raise the corn, and they received for it $51,099,698, or 
an average of 30 cents per bushel, leaving a net loss of 4.2 cents 
per bushel for every bushel produced. 

The total profit since 1872 on raising wheat was $54,400,295, and 
the loss on oats 816,448, 823, and on corn $90,949,645, which leaves 
a net loss to the farmers of Illinois on the three Pape products of 
$82,998,173. These are cold facts gathered from the statistics of 
official documents. Illinois is one of the best agricultural States 
in the Union. Her soil is as fertile, her climate as genial, and her 
farmers as enterprising as those of any other State. Whateveris 
irue of the condition of the Illinois farmer is also true of the 
farmers of all other States. 


THE MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Senator Peffer, in his report on *'Agricultural depression," 
published a table giving the value and cost of raising wheat, oats, 
and corn in the State of Michigan for the year 1889, as follows: 
— —bẽ— —— —— — ng . — — 


The farmers of Michigan received $9,226,510 less for these crops 
in 1889 than it cost to raise them. 
THE UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
The report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 1893, pages 515 
to 518, inclusive, gives the estimated cost of the principal items 
and the total cost of the production of wheat and corn acre 


for 1893, as consolidated from the returns of nearly 30, 
farmers scattered throughout the United States. 
WHEAT. 

2 ie ri ue 4 age betreuen. aising x vip" of wheat were of 
follows: Rent o: + $32.70; ilizing, $2.34; preparing ground, 
$1.85; seed, 87 cents; sowing, 35 cents; 3 $1.17; thrash- 
ing, 81.13; housing, 33 cents; marketing, 69 cents. Total, $11.48. 

e same report, on 481, contains a table giving the value 
of the wheat crops for fourteen y: from 1880 to 1893, inclusive. 
The value of an acre of wheat in 1893 was $6.16, and the cost of 
raising it, as stated above, $11.48, which leaves a. net loss to the 
wheat growers of the United States of $5.32 for every acre pro- 
duced in that nene 

The report also says that the average annual value of an acre of 
wheat for the fourteen years (from 1880 to 1893) was only $9.73. 
If the cost of raising an acre was no greater for each of the thir- 
teen years preceding 1893 than for that year ($11.48), then we are 
confronted with the stubborn fact that the wheat growers of the 
United States have lost $1.75 for every acre produced since 1879. 

CORN. 

'The items and the total cost of raising an acre of corn for 1893 
were as follows: Rent of land, $2.90; fertilizing, $2.10; preparing 
ground, $1.60; seed, 14 cents; planting, 38 cents; cultivating, $1.72; 
gathering,$1.37; housing, 42cents; marketing,$1.08. Total, $11.71. 

'The same report, on page 478, contains a table giving the value 
of the corn crops from 1880 to 1898, inclusive. The value of an acre 
of corn for 1893 was $8.21, and the cost of raising it,as stated 
above, $11.71, which leaves a net loss to the corn pone of the 
United States of $3.50 for every acre produced in that year. 

The report further says that the aber. annual value of an acre 
of corn for the fourteen years (from 1 to 1893) was only $9.61. 
1f the cost of raising an acre was no greater for each of the thir- 
teen years preceding 1893 than for that year ($11.71), then the 
corn growers of the United States received $2.10 less per acre since 
1879 t it cost to produce the corn. ^ 

'Thus the investigation made by the United States Department 
of Agriculture corroborates the statistics of the Illinois and Mich- 
ed 5 reports. Since 1880 the farmers of the United 

tes have been producing products below the cost of production. 
Whatever is true of corn, oats, and wheat is also true of every 
otherstaple product 8 by the farmers of the United States. 

These are facts and figures taken from official documents, the 
best evidence we can get. They tell us in language as plain and 
forcible as words can make it why there is distress, unrest, and 
discontent among our agricultural population; why there is a 
mortgage on the farm, and why the farmer who once owned the 
soil he cultivates is now a tenant. It is because for years he has 
been compelled to raise products below the cost of production. 
The results of this loss is disclosed by the increase of mor 
and the loss of farms and homes, together with the enforced idle- 
mess seen on every hand. . 


leading 


DEPRECIATION OF FARM PROPERTY. 
Senator PEFFER, on page 13 of his report on Agricultural de- 
pression," in speaking of the depreciation of farm property, says: 


Bo fell 50 Pe cent,and sheep cent. 

n Iowa all classes ex: pare Rye ser from 1870 to 1892. = 

In Nebraska improved lands fell from $4.60 to $3.72, more than 20 per cent, 
since 1885, and live stock UM on an average about 4) per cent. 

In Kansas land was about 15 per cent lower in 1592 than it was in 1874 and 


In New York, according to the report of the State comptroller submitted 
January, 1891, farm lands in that State had depreciated at least 33} per cent 
"x | pete tA hile correspondents differ, it be stated that on the 

n Pennsylvania, w. e en er, mx on 
ae farm lands in that State have fallen 25 to 3) per cent in less than 
twenty years. 

In tho Now England States lands used for agricultural purposes are not 
valued as high now as they were in 1875 by 90 per cent. 


INCREASE OF TENANT FARMERS. 

Fred Pi Powers, in an article published in Lippincott's Mag- 
azine for February, 1895, gives some important statistics, compiled 
from the census report, in regard to the rapid increase of “tenant 
farmers" in the United States: 


Between 1880 and 1890 the number of 
New England State and the number of tenant ers increased. In each of 
these States there was a marked increase in the percentage of farmers who 

lowed the fields of another man and in the sweat of whose brow somebody 

Boston ate cake. In the six States, in the ten years, the owning farmers 
diminished 24,117 and the tenant farmers increased 7,248. The percentage of 
tenant farmers in Massachusetts, though not large in 1890, was nearly double 
what it was in 1890; over 17 per cent of the farmers in Vermont and Con- 
necticut and 25 per cent of the farmers in Rhode Island were tenants in 1890. 

Ineach of the four Middle States the number of owning farmers 
and the number of tenant farmers increased. In the group the owners de- 
creased 42.304 and the tenants increased 24075. In New Jersey the tenants 
increased from nearly a fourth to nearly a third of the whole. New York 
the loss of owning farmers was 260,524 and the gain of tenant farmers was 12.108. 
For Pennsylvania these figures were 11,292 and 9,222, vely. * * * Of 
8 Southern States six show a decrease in the number of owning farmers. 


farmers decreased in every 


Each of the three States of the Middle West—Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois—gives 
1 € lost 81,250 o farmers and 
ed 48,864 tenant farmers. In Illinois the tenants in from 31.37 to 
o r cent of the whole. In eight States of the Northwest, in several of 
which public lands have been obtainable till quite recently, the number of 
o g farmers increased 129,322 and the number of tenant farmers in: 
108.500. In Iowa the number of owning farmers 


number of tenant farmers increased 16,563. In Kansas the o farmers 
increased 2.121 and the tenant farmers increased 30,463. In the Pacific and 


In fi -seven States and Territories the number of owning farmers in- 
creased 158,951 and the number of tenant farmers increased 20 In 1880 
25.62 per cent of the farms were cultivated by tenants; in 1890, 34.13 per cent 
of the farm families hired. 


In commenting on these figures Mr. Powers has this to say: 


The American farmer is following the English yeoman into extinction, and 
the creation of landlord and tenant classes has already made considerable 
posce here. Specialization is one of the incidents of evolution, and evolu- 

ion in agriculture is giving us, instead of one class of farmers, who were 
simultaneous! MANN tenant, and laborer, farmers of the three classes 


The economic change is already producing political changes. The Pune 
movement of the day is the beginning of the dying struggle for political 
power of a race of farmers whosupp!ied most of the Fathers of the Republic, 
who were for many years the controlling e pore within it, but who are now 
losing their land, and with it their tical weight. * * * 

‘The man who owns a farm of three or four sections will find town life 
within his reachand much more to his taste, and especially to the taste of his 
wife and children, than life in the country, and this means the three agricul- 
tural classes of England: The owner, who lives in the city or in Europe and 
enjoys the revenues formerly distributed among a considerable DE of 

farmers; the tenant farmer, who has increasing 
hisrent; and the farm laborer, who gets not que enough food to kee 
thoroughly nourished, and who is attached to the not by any lew of serf- 
age, but by the iron law of poverty, ignorance, and of spirit. 


Ihope that every farmer in the land will read these quotations 
from a plutocratic pen, and ponder well the future condition of 
his class therein predicted—serfdom as degrading and ignominious 
as that of the feudal ages. 

DECADENCE OF HOME OWNERSHIP, 

Mr. J. A. Collins, in an able article in the American Magazine 
of Civics for January, 1895, on ** The decadence of home owner- 
ship in the United States," says: 

The census of 1890 shows that on June 1 of that year the total population 
was about 63,450,760, or 12,690,152 families of five members each, or an 

te of that many homes, both owned and rented. Ont of this 12,690,152 

ies, the number owning and occupying mort; homes and farms was 
2,250,000, lea 10,440,152 families occupying hired homes and farme or those 
they ownfreeof incumbrance. About . 250. H occupy hired homes or farms— 
that is, they are tenants—leaving 2,100,152 who occupy their homes free of in- 
cumbrance. Thisisonly about 16 per cent of the total number of families, leav- 
ing 84 per cent of the total number as occupants of hired and mo 
homes. As about 18 per cent of the whole number occupy mortgaged homes, 
the percentage of actual tenants is about 66 per cent. But the occupant of a 
mortgaged home is AE buta tenant of the mortgagee, and we find 84 
per cent of the families of the nation are virtually tenants. 


It may be stated as an undeniable fact that fifty years ago the United 
States was a nation of home owners; a mortgaged home was an unusual con- 
dition; to-day almost 70 per cent of our population are 

stands on record against 


a mortgage 


actually tenants, and 
every seven individuals of the entire 
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tion—almost one to every family in the nation. * * + Already above 
per cent of our population are reduced to the condition of tenants; the free 
home owner is becoming the exception; a landlord sre is being rapidly 
established, and the great mass of the population, under our boasted free in- 


stitutions, is dependent upon a class forthe very roofs which shelter them. 


The American people, from a nation of free home owners, are becoming the 
dependents of a favored c not — Aga the behing ser which gives them 
food, but for the roof which shelters their helpless families. 


The United States to-day shows a greater proportion of dependents or ten- 


ant families than any nation. of the civilized world, with the exception of 
Great Britain, and is not far hehind that. 


United States, over 70 per cent. In the United Kingdom the great bulk of 
the population is of the tenant class. In the other countries the percentage 
gren of the average, which probably is not far from the percentage of pop- 


Is it not startling that in the greatest Republic on earth, whose free insti- 

tutions and free homes have been its boast for a hundred years, the percent- 

ags Aud its Momms population should be greater than even in the monarchies 
ope 


DEPRECIATION OF FARM PRODUCTS. 


Gen. A. J. Warner, in an able article on ** The depreciation in 
the value of farm products," published in the New York Sun 
January 12, 1894, says: 

Take first the leading staples—wheat, cotton, corn, oats, and hay. Theaver- 


d 
value of an acre's uct of these crops in 1873 was $15.65; in 1893, for the 
a fall of nearly 48 per cent. 


this year (1893) could 
the nere nearly 1 more 
This would make a difference in the debt-pa 


Again, in **Facts about silver,” pages 34 and 35, he continues: 


In 1872 milch cows were worth $33 each. In 1893 not over $20 each. The 
number of cows in 1872 was one to a little less than four of 8 In 
1893 the number was one to a little more than four of population, so that, rel- 
atively to ulation, the number of cows had decreased, and their value at 
the same e had fallen 40 per cent. * * * At the price of wheat in 1873 
the value to the farmers of the crop of 1893 would have been $455,000,000 in- 
stead of $178,000,000, a difference of ,000,000. This would have gone a long 
way toward paying off mo s. The corn crop of 1893 at the price of 1 
would have yielded $660,000, instead of $412,000,000, . 

The cotton crop of 1893 at the price of cotton in 1873 would have been 
worth to the South $496,000,000, instead of $184,000,000, its actual value in 1893. 


The New York Sun, in an able editorial of September 10, 1893, 
among other things has this to say in regard to the decreased pur- 
chasing power of the farmer's products: 


The extent of the reductions made in revenue from each acre under staple 
crops is best shown by saying that the acreage revenue from 1866 to 1870 was 
Kor 93 per cent greater than in 1893; from 1871 to 1875 it was $7.04, or 86 per 
cent groar than in 1898; from 1876 to 1880 it was $3.73, or 46 P cent greater 
1803; from 1881 to 1885 it was $3.13, or 38 per cent greater 


diminution in the purchasin; 
sive reductions in 


M wing staples by the decline shown in th al 
now employ: es e e shown e acreage value 
of produet since Te : loyed in growing stapl it follows that 
acres are now emplo ng e cro) ollows 

the power of the farmer to 8 is this year 189) $150.0 0% less than 
it would be if he were receiving the price of 1466-1870 for his great staples. If 
the I gad now realized in the farm markets equaled those received from 1871 
to 1875, the farmer would waist i beable to spend $1,450,000,000 more for man- 
ufactures and other commodities than he will be able to spend with prices at 
the present level. Were prices now equal to the average of those obtained 
from 1876 to 1880, the PON over ot the farmers would this year be 
augmented by $768,000,000. Sho the S 8 1893 give average yields and 

ces equal those current from 1881 to 1 the farmers' spending power 
would be $045,000,000 greater than pg rue prices. Even with prices as 
low as those prevailing from 1886 to 1800 the farmers of the United States 
would have 600,000 added to their debt-paying and purchasing power in 
1893, and like advances on the other products of the farm would create an 
ample fund for building and general improvement, thus employing more labor, 


THE OVERPRODUCTION FALLACY. 

The next question is, Why is the farmer compelled to raise prod- 
ucts below the cost of production? 

We are told that it is overproduction, that prices are low be- 
cause farmers produce more than can be consumed. This is a 
serious question, and deserves careful consideration. Ifthe farmer 
has reduced the price of his products below the cost of production 


by raising too much and working too hard, then the only remedy 
required is for him to work less and produce less, 

If the farmers of the United States produce more wheat, corn, 
cotton, and other products per capita to-day than they did five, 
ten, or fifteen years ago, or the increase in food products has been 
greater than the increase in population, then I will admit that 
overproduction has something to do with it; but, upon the other 
hand, if we can prove that the United States and the world pro- 
duce less icultural products per capita at the present time 
than they did five. ten, or fifteen years ago, or that the increase 
in population has been greater than the increase in food products, 
then overproduction is a myth and has nothing to do with these 
abnormal conditions. h 

WHEAT. 

The following table gives the annual production and the farm 
price of wheat in the United States, as compiled by the Depart- 
mentof Agriculture. The bushels por capita is obtained by divid- 

by our population: 


ing the number of bushels produc 


Bushels | Price per 


Year. a per capita. bushel. 


Cents. 
498, 549, 868 9.9 95.1 
857,112, 000 6.3 71.1 
457,218, 000 7.9 68.7 
456, 329, 000 7.7 68.1 
415, 868, 000 6.8 92.6 
TECC 490, 560, 000 7.9 69.8 
3 399, 262, 000 6.3 83.8 
F 611, 780, 000 9.5 83.9 
515, 949, (000 T.9 62.4 
896, 131, 725 5.9 53.8 
460, 267, 416 6.6 49.1 
467, 103, 000 6.7 50.9 


Take a glance at this table and then think of the overproduc- 
tion theory. In 1880, when we produced almost 10 bushels per 
capita, wheat sold for 95.1 cents per bushel, and in 1889, ten years 
later, with 2 bushels less per capita, it sold for 69.8 cents. 

Again, in 1893, with but 5.9 bushels per capita, it sold for 53.8 
cents per bushel, 41.3 cents less than in 1880, when our per capita 

roduction was 9.9 bushels. If overproduction was the cause of 
ow prices, these figures would be reversed; the farmers would 
have received more for their wheat in 1893 and 1892 than they did 
in 1891 and 1880. In 1893 we produced 4 bushels less per capita 
than in 1880, and yet it sold for 41.8 cents less per bushel; and 
again, in 1894, with 6.6 bushels per capita, the farmer received 
only 49.1 cents per bushel, while in 1888, with 6.8 bushels, wheat 
brought 92.6 cents. If overproduction was the cause, why should 


there be so much difference in the price when there is compara- 
tively none in the quantity produced? 
CORN. 
The following is a similar table, from the same source, in regard 
to the production of corn: 


Number of 


bushels pro- Bushels | Price per 
du 


per capita.| bushel. 


Cents, 

1800; 5:253 35 A SROR S Edu M dde n EE CAS E 1, 717, 434,543 242 39.6 
1885.. 1, 936, 176, 000 34.3 82.8 
]886 1, 665, 441, 000 28.8 36.6 
1887 1, 456, 16], 000 24.7 44.4 
1888 1, 987, 790, 000 83.0 94.1 
1899 2,112, 892, 000 34.3 23.3 
1890... 1, 489, 970, 000 23.7 50.6 
1 A Hm ipee 2, 060, 150, 000 82.2 40.6 
o Rec ES 00K 1, 6:8, 482, 000 24.9 39.4 
8 1,619, 496, 131 24.3 90.5 
SS 1,212, 770, 052 17.6 45.7 
777 SO a arate A eae A S 2,151, 139, 000 80.7 20.4 
This table is far more significant than the one for wheat, be- 


t 
cause it may be said that the price of wheat in this country is fixed 
by the 3 market, and the production of that cereal in 
India, Australia, and South America has a tendency to depress 
prices here; but this can not be said of corn, because we are the 
only great corn-producing nation on earth, and its price here is not 
fixed by foreign competition. 

The average annual export of corn from 1870 to 1890 has been but 
8.8 per cent of the amount produced, which is too small to exert 
much influence on its price here. But what does this table teach? 
In 1880, with 34.2 bushels per capita, corn was worth 39.6 cents per 
bushel, and in 1889, ten pes later, with 31.3 bushels per capita, 
it sold for 28.3 cents per bushel. Again, in 1890, with 23.7 bushels 
pe capita, it sold for 50.6 cents per bushel, and in 1893, with 24.8 

ushels per capita, it brought only 36.5 cents. Again, in 1891 
when we produced 32.2 bushels per capita, corn was worth 40.6 
cents per bushel, and one year later, with but 24.9 bushels per 
capita, it sold for 39.4 cents per bushel. If overproduction was the 
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' cause, these figures would be reversed; we would have received 
more for our corn when we had but 24.9 bushels per capita than 
when we had 32.2 bushels. 

COTTON. 

The same is true of cotton. The following table gives the an- 
nual production from 1885 to 1894, inclusive. The figures for the 
first seven years are those compiled by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, in its miscellaneous series, Report No. 5, for 1893; those for 
1892 are taken from the Statistical Abstract for 1893, page 218; 
those for 1893 are taken from General Warner's article published 
in the New York Sun January 12, 1894, where he estimates the 
crop of 1893 at 6,600.000 bales; and those for 1894 are taken from 
the report of the Statistician of the Department of Agriculture for 
January and February, 1895,in which the crop is estimated at 
9,088,000 bales. The priceis also that given by General Warner 
in ** Facts about silver," except for 1894, which is taken from the 
report of the Department of Agriculture. The number of pounds 

r capitais obtained by dividing the annual product by our popu- 

tion: : 


8, 182, 350, 531 
3,157,318, 443 
=| 8, 406, 068, 187 

3, 437, 408, 409 
| 8, 029 827, C04 
-| 4.316, 045,072 
. 500, 531, 951 
, 392, 639, 458 
, 900, 


000, 000 
4,516, 726, 000 


PAPSSeooes' 


PFT 
S8 8 8 8888 


Ne 
oR nes 


This table exhibits some startling facts. From 1886 to 1889, in- 
clusive, the production of cotton gradually increased from 54.7 
to 59 pounds per capita, and during these years the price remained 
almost stationary. In 1890 and 1891 the production increased 
about 10 pounds per capita, and the price also increased one- 
tenth and two-tenths of a cent per pound. Again, in 1892 and 
1893, with a great and sudden decrease in production, the price 
also declined, so that the small crop of 1893, which was 29.6 per 
cent less per capita, sold for 30 per cent less per pound than the 
large one produced in 1891. Again, in 1894, with a crop no larger 
than for 1890 and 1891, cotton sold for 4.6 cents per pound, while 
in the two former years it was worth 10. 

This table controverts the theory of overproduction and bids 
defiance to every argument advanced on that line. Here are the 
actual facts: Prices not only declined with a decrease in produc- 
tion, but they actually increased with an increase in production. 
No argument, however ingenious, can prove that these falling 
prices are due to overproduction. 

FARM ANIMALS. 


Report No. 123 of the Department of Agriculture for January 
and February, 1895, page 5, contains a table giving the number 
and value of horses, mules, milch cows, oxen and other cattle, 
sheep, and swine in the United States from 1868 to 1895, inclusive. 


The aggregate number of farm animals, their total value and 

average value per head for the three years named, are as follows: 
Value 

Years. Number. | Total value. per head. 

a A E K 164, 284,573 | $2,488, 506, 681 5.11 

MODE E E N Sev 161, 783, 453 2.170 810.754 su 

1806.1. ecce ↄ ———— 155,555,051 | 1,819,440,306 11.69 


This table shows that from 1893 to 1895 there was a decrease of 
5.3 per cent in the number of farm animals and a decline of 22.6 
r cent in their value. If overproduction was the cause these 
gures would be reversed; the price of farm animals would be 
higher in 1895 than in previous years. 
hatis true of wheat, corn, cotton, and farm animals is also 
true of other agricultural products. "The best evidence obtainable 
proves that our population has increased faster than the increase 
in food products. This is ially true of corn and farm ani- 
mals, as the foreign market has little or no influence on their 
price here. 
PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD. 


No doubt our friends who believe in overproduction are willing 
to concede the fact that our population has increased faster than 
the increase in food products; but they reply that the price of 
those commodities which we export is fixed in the foreign market, 
where we are compelled to compete with the world, and that the 
increase in the production of agricultural products since India, 
South America, and Australia opened their wheat and cotton fields 
exceeds the increase in the world's population. Although their 


arguments have often been refuted, yet many able writers still 
give this point some consideration. : 

In 1886 the population of the globe, according to Levasseur's 
table in Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, was 1,479,445,230, with 
an annual increase of about 0.4746 per cent. 

WHEAT CROPS OF THE WORLD. 

The table below, compiled by Morton Frewen, by striking a 
mean between the figures published by the Department of Agri- 
culture, from Dornbusch and from the report of the Vienna Con- 
gress, with the London price, gives the world's production of 
wheat for the years named: 


In 1891 wheat in the London market was worth $1.25 per bushel, 
and in 1893, with one-tenth of 1 bushel less per capita, it was 


worth but 76 cents. A decrease of 5.3 per cent in the 3 
produced, with a decline of 39.2 per cent in its price, does not 
accord with the overproduction theory. 

COTTON CROPS OF THE WORLD. 

The following table gives the world’s production of cotton, the 
number of pounds per capita, and the Liverpool price for the 
years named. The figures of production from 1890 to 1891, 1891 
to 1892, and 1892 to 1893 are taken from the rt of the Statis- 
tician of the Department of Agriculture for 1893, 547, and 
those for 1893 to 1894 and 1894 to 1895 from the World’s Almanac, 
as furnished by Ellison & Co. The price for the first four years 
is that given by Latham, Alexander & Co., in their report for 1894, 
page 120, and for the last year from the London market quota- 

ons: 


Number of | Pounds ; 
Years. pounds T Price per 
produced. Sonica: pound. 
Cents. 
1890 to 1801 3.3 9.88 
1891 to 1892. 3.4 8. 30 
1892 to 1893. 2.8 9.14 
1893 to 1894. 3.1 8.46 
1894 to 1895. 9.2 0.70 


This decline in the price of cotton, like that for wheat, can 
not be attributed to overproduction. Another important factor 
against this theory is that the percentage of the world's popula- 
tion using wheat and cotton is constantly increasing. As new 
countries, like the interior of Africa, China, and others, are 
opened to commerce, cotton more than any other product enters 
into their trade. No argument, however ingenious, can prove 
that low prices for agricultural products, either in this coun 
or the world at large, are due to overproduction. We must loo 
for the cause in some other direction. 

THE CAUSE. 


If overproduction, as we have proven, is not the cause for the 
decline in the price of agricultural products, what, then, is it? 
Is the decline in prices due to exorbitant transportation rates? 
No. They are lower at present than ever before. Is it due to 
the land question? No. Land values have depreciated with the 
price of 3 Is it due to the tariff or the wage ques- 
tion? No. hat, then, is it? The real and fundamental cause 
is due to our financial system the contraction of our paper cur- 
rency and the demorietization of silver. At least 90 per cent 
of the depreciation in the price of farm products is due to the 
increased purchasing power of the dollar caused by a change in 
our financial system. : 

All the money in circulation is always pitted against all the 
property, and prices spring out of the relation money and prop- 
erty bear toward each other. So long as this relation is undis- 
tur the generallevel of prices is maintained; but the moment 
we increase or decrease the amount of property on the one hand, 
4 the volume of money on the other, we also disturb this rela- 

on. 

To illustrate: Suppose that the value of all the property in the 
United States is $65,000,000,000, and the volume of money in cir- 
culation, as stated by the Secretary of the Treasury January 1, 
1894, is $1.729,018,266. We then have $37.59 worth of property 
for every dollar in money; that is, the relation or ratio of money 
to property is 1 to 37.59. Every time we add one dollar to our 
money volume, or destroy one dollar, we also add or destroy $37.59 
of value in the property in order to maintain the proper ratio be- 
tween the two. 

An act of Congress which would destroy one-half our mone 
would squeeze $37.59 worth of property into $18.79 of money, at 
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an act which would double the volume of money would expand 
ices so that $37.59 worth of property would then be worth $75.18 
money. 

The supply and demand of that one article, money, is as potent 
in determining the price of products and propery as the supply 
and demand of all other articles combined. increase or de- 
crease in the supply of any one commodity, say, corn or cotton, 
affects the price of that particular commodity only, but an in- 
crease or decrease in the volume of money affects the price of all 


of every article which enters the channels 


pose the supply 
3 show speculators—that is, 


d have one more—a corner on money. 

. power of this one corner in fixing the 4e of products and pro 
erty would be as great as that of other corners combined. 
Why? Because the demand for money equals the demand for all 
other articles. 


In 1866 the ulation of the United States was 35,819,281 and 
our volume of money $1,863,409,216, which gave us a per capita 


circulation of $52.01. 

On March 1, 1895, ac ing to the statement of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, we had $1,574,534,557 outside of the Treasury 
vaults, and a ulation of about 69,000,000, making our per 
capita circulation at the present time $23.82. E: at 
every dollar reported to be outside the Treasury vaults is in cir- 
culation (but everybody knows that it is not), we still have 
$388,874, less money among the people to-day, with a popula- 
tion of 69,000,000, than we thirty years ago with a population 


of only 35,819,281. 

Since 1866 our population has increased 92 per cent, commerce 
and trade have doubled, but our volume of money has actually 
decreased 15 per cent. 

For thirty years our demand for money has advanced in one 


direction, while its supply has receded in another, 
SILVER. 


Prices in gold-standard countries like the United States and the 

incipal nations of Europe have fallen 45 to 50 per cent since 
1873. Prices in silver-standard countries like Mexico, India, 
China, and Japan have remained stationary since 1873. These 
are cold facts which no theory can controvert. From this it logic- 
ally follows if a silver-standard country like Mexico should de- 
monetize silver and establish the gold standard, the general range 
of prices in that —— would rius e fall until they reached 
a level with those of other gold-stan countries. Again, if a 
gold-standard country like the United States should remonetize 
silver, the general range of prices would gradually rise until they 
reached a level with those of silver-standard countries, 

The great benefit to the American farmer from the free coinage 
of silver is that it will increase the price of agricultural products 
to the extent of the difference between the gold or commercial 
price of silver and its mint or coinage price. 

To illustrate the point: The price of a bushel of wheat in the 
Liverpool market for more than a generation.has been an ounce 
of silver. The value of the two has remained in touch for more 
than a quarter of a century. As the price of silver has gone up 
or down wheat has followed. If we si out any one year, say 
1892, we can estimate what the demonetization of silver has cost 
the wheat growers since 1873. The average London price for 
silver in 1892 was 87.1 cents per ounce, that year an India 
farmer could shipa bushel of wheat to Li receive an ounce 
of silver for it, and have the silver coined into rupees at a ratio of 
15 to 1, worth $1.37 in legal-tender money in India. An American 
farmer could also take a bushel of wheat to Liverpool, receive an 
ounce of silver for it, bring this silver home to the United States, 
and sell it for whatever he could get, which was about 86 cents 

ounce. Thus the India farmer realized $1.37 per bushel for 
33 delivered in Liverpool, while the American farmer re- 
ceived but 86 cents for his, a difference to the disadvantage of 
the American farmer of 51 cents bushel. 

But su we had had free coinage of silver in this country in 
1892 at the ratio of 16 to 1, what then would have been the price 
of wheat in that year? Then an American wheat grower could 
have shipped a bushel of wheat to Liverpool, received his ounce 
of silver for it, brought this silver home, taken it to the mint, and 
had it coined into full legal-tender standard silver dollars, thus 
receiving $1.29 instead of 86 cents for his bushel of wheat—a dif- 
ference of 43 cents per bushel. This is also true of cotton and 
other ucts which we export and which come in competition 
with products of free-coinage nations. t 
The decline in the gold price of silver has the effect of giving 
the wheat and cotton growers in silver- countries an ex- 
port bounty to the extent of the difference between the mint price 


and the bullion price of silver. The contest between the yellow 
metal and the white metal involves the question of putting the 
farmers of this country on an equal footing, in the markets of 
the world, with those of silver-standard countries. 

To illustrate the point: Suppose a wheat grower of the United 
States and one from a silver-standard country meet in Liverpool, 
each with 1 bushel of wheat, "They sell their wheat for, say, 65 
cents per bushel, and receive their payin gold. The wheat grower 
from the silver-standard country takes his gold and buys silver 
bullion worth 65 cents per ounce, On his arrival home he takes 
it to the mint and has it coined into legal-tender money worth (16 
to 1) $1.29. But the wheat grower of the United States returns 
with his 65 cents in gold, because our Government tells him, “ You 
need not bring any silver home. We will not coin it.” Thus our 
wheat grower would realize 65 cents for his bushel of wheat and 
the one from the silver-standard country $1.29. 

Su a cotton planter of the South and one from Mexico 
should meet in Liverpool, each with1 bale of cotton? The trans- 
action would result to the disadvantage of our planter just as the 
wheat transaction resulted to the vantage of our wheat 


grower. 

Thus the farmers of the United States, pak peed the wheat and 
cotton growers, are only receiving the d price of silver for 
their products, while those in silver-standard countries are re- 
ceiving its mint or coin price for theirs. The demonetization of 
silver in this country has the same effect as paying an export 
bounty to the farmers of silver-standard countries. 

Our farmers are compelled to cultivate 2 acres, raise 2 bushels 
of wheat and 2 bales of cotton, while their competitors in silver- 
standard countries raise but 1 bushel of wheat, 1 bale of cotton, 
and do only half as much work, and yet receive the same amount 
of money with which to pay debts and taxes as those who culti- 
s our soil. How long can our farmers exist under these con- 

ons 

The silver question is of greater importance to the farmers and 
pue of this countrythan to any other class. Unless they ean 

placed upon an equal footing with the planters and farmers of 
5 cee it jal Dne a quoties of time when we 
vo a system o. peasan at of Europe. 

Senator Jones, of Nevada, in his speech in the extra session of 
Congress of 1893, said: 


ton at Live though not a decline in the Price of anything that the East 
Indian people need. or consume,or buy. * * Every decline in the gold 
price ver bullion is a premium—a bounty aive to the producer of 


over th er and cotton planter in 
the prices of those commodities in European markets. 


Senator JoNES also quotes from Mr. Bagehot, for many years 

the editor of the London Economist, who says: 
necessary effect of a depreciation of silver as against gold is to give a 

bounty on exports from India and the othersllver-using countries to fand 
An d ow merchant can now buy many more rupees he formerly could 
with the same number of sovereigns, and therefore he can import from 
India, though prices at Calcutta are notat a level at which it would have 
paid him to operate if he had not had that novel facility in getting rupees. 

Again he quotes from Sir Robert Fowler, a member of Parlia- 
ment and ex-mayor of London, who in 1886 said: 

The effect of the depreciation of silver must finally be the ruin of the wheat 
and cotton industries of America and be the development of Indía as the 
chief wheat and cotton exporter of the world. 


Senator JONES continues: 


So long, therefore, as India aps rg wheat,and it has hardly more than 
ced, the price of India wheat will fix the price of American wheat 


reference to cotton. an ounce will place 10 pounds of that commod- 
ity in Liverpool However low, therefore, the ce of silver bullion may 
the American planter must, for the price o an ounce of that metal, de- 
in Liverpoo silver fall to 50 cents an 
ounce, = would sell his cotton he epe s — — of cotton in Liver - 
pool and pay transportation charges on it. or 5 cents a paund, 
bringing the price of silver bullion to a parity with gold on the relation 
Nu in this country since 1792, our [ond and Motion planters will 
be relieved of the competition of the East Indian in the markets of Europe. 
Let the reader for a moment reflect what the demonetization of 
silver has cost the American farmer since 1873. losssustained 
br tiie cotton planters alone for the seventeen years from 1873 to 
1889, as stated by Senator Jones, of Nevada, in his speech in the 
United States Senate, May 12 and 13, 1890, is as follows: 
At M py pantera? in 1873 the result of each year would be 2,500,000,000 
pounds, at 16.4 cents, $410,000,000. 
According to the figures "e by the Bureau of Statistics, the ave 
rice received each year of the seventeen was 13.1 cents per pound: 2,500,009, - 
too pounds at 13.1 cents per pound equals $327,000,000, showing a difference of 
$55,000,000, that being the average for each separate year for seventeen years, 
or a total sum for the entire period of 888 which represents the loss 
2 tax paying power aforoa y the cotton planters by reason of the 
er. 


etization of silver. 
In regard to the loss sustained by the wheat growers for the 
same number of years, he continues: 

A lik tation with regard to wlieat will show a loss in M yo E 
and dax paying power of not less than $100,000,000 a year to the farmers of the 
Northwest by reason of the demonetization of silyer—a total of $1,700,000,000 
in the article of wheat in 
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ain, in his h during the extra session of Congress in 1893 
ha tae stated that the loss sustained by the wheat and cotton 
growers of this country, for the eight years preceding 1893, aver- 
aged for wheat $225,000,000, and for cotton $100,000,000 per year, 
making a total loss of $1,300,000,000 for the four years followin, 
1889. we add to this amount $700,000,000 for the loss sustain 
since 1893, and the $3,111,000,000 for the seventeen years previous 
to 1889, we have the enormous sum of over $5,000,000,000 which 
the demonetization of silver has cost the American farmer and 
planter on wheat and cotton. 

For twenty years the silver taken out of the American mines has 
been used as a club to drive the American wheat and cotton out 
of the markets of the world. Italmost seems incredible that the 
American farmer, i tand enterprising as he is, should for 
3 to the polls and vote for men and parties who have 
annually legislated over 8250, 000, 000 out of his pocket on wheat 
and cotton alone. 

It is evident that the silver to be taken from the American mines 
will develop the wheat, cotton, wool, beef, and hide industries of 
Mexico and South America in the future as it has developed India’s 
industries in the past. Nothing but free and unlimited coinage 
of silver in this country will prevent South America, Mexico, 
China, Japan, and other free-coinage nations from developing their 
- culturalresources at the expense of the farmers of the United 

tates. 


This question has often been asked: “If the mints of Mexico, 
South America, China, and J; are open to the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver, and pe is worth $1.29 per ounce, why 
do the mine owners of the United States sell their silver for 66 
cents per ounce instead of shipping it toany of these countries and 
having it coined?” 

Because foreign coins are not a legal tender in this country. 
Su a mine owner should ship 1,000 ounces of silver, worthin 
the United States 66 cents per ounce, or $660, to Mexico, have it 
€ cy ris ratio a ar E mem $1.29 per onbe, = 33 
legal-tender money in country. Again, suppose he brings thi 
coined silver home to the United States, what will he do with it? 
He is com to sell the Mexican coins for the commercial or gold 
price of silver, which is 66 cents per ounce. Thus the mine owner 
will receive as much less for his silver as it cost to ship it to and 
from Mexico. If Mexican coins were legal-tender money in the 
United States, then it would be profitable to the owner of silver 
bullion to ship his silver to Mexico and have it coined. 

There is but one way by which the owner of silver bullion may 
receive a profit on his silver in shipping it to the mints of some 
silver-standard country, and that is this: Suppose a mine owner 
takes 1,000 ounces of silver to the mint in Mexico or Japan, has 
it coined, remains in that country and invests it. 


THE REMEDY, 


The American farmer can not continue much longer to sell his 
roducts below the cost of production, or to live on an income 
low that provided for paupers, or on earnings less than the 
wages paid for convicts in our State prisons. To seek a remedy 
for the conditions which are destroying the yeomanry of our Re- 
ublic is the imperative duty of the hour. The remedy must not 
a temporary expedient that will strike at the effect only, but a 
radical one that will remove the cause. Ninety per cent of the 
depreciation in the price of farm products is due to the increased 
urchasing power of the dollar. To remedy this we must have 
3 ge of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. This will place the 
American farmer on equal terms in the markets of the world 
with the farmers of free-coinage nations, and will increase the 
price of farm products to the extent of the difference between 
the gold price and mint price of silyer. But, much as free coin- 

age oe help, that alone will not give permanent relief. 
i Because there is not a sufficient amount of gold and silver 

on hand for monetary use, nor can the mines supply it. 

Second. Becauseit would stillleave the power of money in the 
hands of individuals and corporations, those who control the prod- 
ucts of the mines and issue the paper currency, and our volume 
‘of money, at the mercy of the ebband flow of coin, would produce 
an inflation every time it comes to our shores and leave a panic 
whenever it departs. 

At present our money is practically controlled by a gold trust. 
If we add free coinage of silver and let the banks issue the neces- 
sary paper money our money volume will still be at the mercy of 
a few individuals and corporations. The money power will con- 
trol our volume of money as effectively as it now does, with only 
this difference, that the two metals will be more difficult to con- 
trol than the one. Much as free coinage of silver will do toward 
restoring prices of products and property, this alone will not 
destroy all the evil that surrounds our present financial system. 

If free coinage of silver will not destroy the money trust, what, 
then, can we do that will? you undertake to destroy the 
coal trust, whisky trust, or any other trust, what would be the 
first thing you would have to do? Think for a moment. 


The first thing to do would be to take from the trust the power 
to control the supply, the power to limit or restrict production. 


Unless you could do this it would be impossible to destroy the 
trust. e one essential thing absolutely necessary to the exist- 
ence of a trust is its ability to control the supply and limit the 
productiongf the article in which it deals. 

So it is withthe money trust. Theonly effective way to destroy 
its power is to take from it the authority to issue the paper money, 
because the right toissue the money also carries with it the ability 
to control its volume, and to fix the prices at which all products 


and property shal] be sold. To accomplish this the Government 
must issue necessary paper money, and in sufficient volume to 
restore and maintain the general range of pricesas they were pre- 


vious to the demonetization of silver in 1873. 

This paper money must be a full legal tender, and not redeem- 
able in coin; otherwise it would be exposed to the avarice of the 
same trust that dominates our present financial system. If the 
Government should issue paper money redeemable in coin a syn- 
dicate of foreign d get possession of $100,000,000 of 
paper 3 present it for redemption, and thereby contract 
the money volume four or five bed million dollars, which 
would. be followed by & panic, a fallin prices, and general busi- 
ness stagnation. 

Mr. Speaker, the liberal extracts I have made from Mr. Tau- 
beneck's most succinct and able treatise, voices the contention of 
every true reformer. They contrast the true conditions of the 
past and gw in a most striking and authentic manner, and 
present a lesson that the American people as a whole may with 
profit carefully consider. 

Itis the financial piracy of the single gold standard that has 
wrought this elimination of values ugh the contraction of 
our currency and thickly strewn the business highways of our 
nation with wrecks and disasters. 

It is the mailed hand of the gold conspiracy that is now crush- 
ing the life out of all industrial enterprises and ruthlessly hurling 
into the yawning abyss of bankruptcy and ruin all who labor in 
production. Itis those gamblers in gold who stand like the buc- 
caneers of old on every thoroughfare of progress and levy toll 
upon all who may pass in that direction. The time has come for 
a change, for a more aon distribution of the fruits of labor, 
Lay if at aues res = ve speedily ate too hie 2 

e condition of the laboring portion of our peop appalling 
and calis loudly for immediate and wise le tion. Tt is the 
statesman and patriot instead of the politician and demagogue 
that the exigency of the times demand. 

Realizing the duties and dangers of the hour, I must enter my 

rotest against an adjournment until some remedial legislation 
been accomplished. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposition toadjourn this Congressand return 
to our homes, leaving the finances of the country in their present 
deplorable condition, can not fail to bring down upon the heads 
of the responsible majority the condemnation of an outraged peo- 
ple. The members of the People's Party, though small in number 
and powerless to have measures for the relief of the country re- 
pores by the committees of this body, have performed their duty 

y formulating and introducing measures that would afford the 
needed relief. The 3 majority, in obedience to the die- 
tates of party leaders, have pursued a policy of do nothing and 
inaction that marks the decadence of that once aggressive or- 
ganization. The first session of the Fifty-fourth Mee gear so far 
as this branch is concerned, has distinguished itself by simply 
dittoing the financial policy of Grover Cleveland and an attempt 
to facilitate the work of plunging the country est y into debt in 
time of profound peace. Mr. Speaker, we are told that our only 
trouble is lack of revenue, and the only remedy that has been pro- 
posed by the Republican majority in this House has been one bill 
to increase taxation by a horizontal elevation of tariff duties, and 
another to borrow money by selling bonds. The Republican 
claims to be the party of protection to American industry an 
American labor, and many of my colleagues are no doubt anxious 
to adjourn that mey may hasten to their various homes to make 
the welkin ring on the hustings in the name of protection. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a believer in the principles of protection. I 
believe it is sound doctrine. I am ready to vote for any and all 
measures that will elevate the general level of American ci ip, 
and to vote for any measure for benefiting any particular class 
provided it is not at the expense of others. I will go further and 
vote for measures that may for a limited time bear unevenly upon 
our people if it can be shown that it will ultimately benefit all 
alike. But, Mr. Speaker, I contend that all attempts to legislate 
on protective lines without first restoring the bimetallic standard 
of money will be an inexeusable blunder, and the Republican 
party stands convicted before the intelligence of mankind by coup- 
ling two inconsistent and antagonistic policies, with the result of 
confusion confounded. It would be just ns easy to turn a mill 
wheel with a stream com of equal parts of fire and water 
as it would to enact laws that would protect American 
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industry and labor until the gold-standard policy of Cleveland and 


SHERMAN is abandoned. To amplify my meaning upon this point 
¥ will now ask the Clerk to read from the speech of Mr. John M. 
Devine, of Nebraska, at the Lubin conference at the Ebbitt, Wash- 
ington, D. C., January, 1896, 

he Clerk read as follows: " 


Mr. Chairman, I notice that we have with us Mr. J. M. Devine, of Nebraska. 
X know we would all be delighted to hear from him. 

Mr. Devine. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the proposition that is before 
this body for discussion—Mr. Lubin's . something that is en- 
tirely new tome. I knew nothing of the nature of the p tion until I 
listened to the reading of Mr. Lubin's paper in this room y rday. There- 
fore, in what I have to say I wish to be understood as not committing myself 
to the . measures proposed by Mr. Lubin to remedy the defects in our 

tective system, but will briefly consider some of the facts in the case that 
eserve the attention of all who desire the continuance of a protective policy 
in this country. 

lagree with Professor Gunton that no nation should expose its people to 
{ree competition with the people of nations whose social conditions are upon 
& lower level than its own; that it is the prerogative of government to adopt 

policies favorable to the highest development of the industrial and 
social conditions of its poops, ana that competition that would tend to de- 
e and lower their civ tion should neither be invited nor permitted. 
t at this point I desire to ask the 3 it a poliex can be called **protec- 
tion,“ or should be dignified with that name, that results in benefiting a class 
or a portion of the ple only: a policy that does not distribute its benefits 
and its burdens alike to all oi epeople. This question admits of very nearly 
a direct answer, and before PODIUM, further I would like to have the pro- 
fessor answer it. 

Mr. Gunton. The habit is that if — 21 is to be interrogated it is me in 
this meeting. I will answer the question. I will answer directly now. For 
the sake of facilitating your speech, I will say this, that class le; tion—Ilec- 
tured on that last Wednesday evening—I took the peculiar tion that class 
1 tion is about the only legislation we ever get, and that it is perfectly 
defensible, provided—for instance, a ten-hour law—it was not for the manu- 
facturers or land owners, it wasfor the laborersasaclass. But whenever you 
have any legislation, as the abolition of the sweating system that we hope to 
accomp! very soon in New York, which is purely for them—I believe that 
you can have! tion fora section or a portion of the community at a time, 
and that is all there is of class legislation. But it is never justifiable unless 
it will benefit that portion without injuring any other qn en them 
up and then lift another bunch up, and then another bunch, and we get 
um all up bye and bye. 

Mr. SuiTH. We are a bunch asking to be lifted rE 

Mr. DEVINE. That is a pretty long answer, but I think I understand you to 
say that there is no warrant in equity for legislation that does not distribute 
its benefits and impose its burdens upon all alike, ultimately. 

essor GUNTON. Yes; that it is to the zeneral advantage of the whole. 

Mr. DEVINE. Well, then, having serene that a policy does not inure to the 
general advantage of the whole is indefensible, I invite your attention tothe 
conduct of the tical party that sets up the lofty claim of being the cham- 

ion of protection to American labor and to the business interests of our na- 
Bon: and also to the conduct of the two great political parties in that section 
of the country where in the main those special industries are located that 
have demanded and received the enactment of laws to benefit them in the 
most direct, specific, and, in some instances, extraord: manner. In so 
doing, I am apprehensive that it must a tothe impartial mind that the 
principle “ The good of the whole” has n 9 and is no longer con- 
sidered by them MONEY or material. If it can be shown that this principle, 
“The general benefit of the whole,” has been de from, I e of this 
intelligent and honorable body of men recognition of the fact and a verdict 
that it ought to be co . The press of New England and the Middle 
States, which are the homes of the protected interests, in the 5 
of political affiliation, have been zealously contending during the fifteen 

ears that the general prosperity of the country depended upon our borrow- 
Ing capital from foreign countries. Every investment made in our country 
oreign capitalists has been heralded as evidence that our nation was 


ES a tue phere 
ce e pre: 
M 8 ew York to float loans on everything American in foreign 


g in importance even h- schedules. The press and po 
of these States have zealously taught the people that the means necessary 
a good credit was that all loans should be made payable in gold, overlooking 
the fact that the parity between De and commodities and labor in this coun- 
try had so changed that 50 cents in gold in 1895 sp 
equal to 100 cents in gold in 1873, and that the parity between o 
to pay rv ey the property n to command the money to pay had 
so changed t it took double the property now to cancel a money debt that 
it did twenty yearsago. The politicians from these States, particularly those 
of the Re ican persuasion, while deman: an American indus 8 
tem, by which they mean nigh ree schedules on the products of the f: es 
ot States, have i that it would be dishonest for the United States 
to have a mone system of its own, to the end that money Supply might 

te demand, and thus preservea ty between money 
d maintain alike the equities of debtors and creditors. 
They haye insisted that we must ask the consent of foreign nations, have an 
international agreement, before we could correct the most glaring imperfec- 
tions in our monetary system—that of an „ money standard, 
which transfers the property of debtors to tors without an equivalent 


therefor. 

to offset this gross injustice to debtors, and the 
roductive energies of our people by the constant fall in 
uent upon àn app ting money standard, is that we can bor- 
road if we continue to promise pure in gold, and 
thatasevidenceofour faith we must transact all of our domestic business 
on the gold standard; that it would be dishonest to adopt any other standard 

without the cooperation of foreign nations. 

Good credit on the part of a nation or an individual is a thing to be 
used in an emergency, to bridge over a misfortune and avoid sacrifice. But 
the idea that prosperity consists in 8 that a nation can borrow 
itself t and rich is as novel as itis absurd in both economics and morals. 
The Bible teaches that the borrower is the slave of the lender. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the American people, with their enlightened con- 
science, do not believe that — is pon policy that does not the 
essential quality of honesty. onesty demands the payment of measure for 
measure—the dollar of cx pmo as as was received the borrower— 
no worse, no better. But I am afraid that the Prosperit of our States that 
have enjoyed the benefits derived from high tar: has been so much 


got than the general prosperity of the whole country that a vast creditor 
terest has wn up in them, and that this interest has become so powerful 
and selfish that. it has forgotten ali about the general good of the whole. 


A NEW INDUSTRY FOSTERED. 


This new N of borrowing foreign capital that has been fostered and 
developed durin e past twenty-five years so changed conditions that 
the general of the whole people can no longer be promoted by tariffs 

i the importation of manufactured . and in the absence of an 
American mone system that will maintain a parity of values between 
money and commodities and property and afford some protection to the one- 
half of all the people who are engaged in agriculture there is no longer any 
warrant for the agriculturists of the country to concede further legislation 
in the interest of manufacturers. 


penu for good pricesin the American market, free from the competition of 
oreign countries where labor is cheap and the social condition of the laborers 
wretched, should be the last of all to lend their aid and support to the fostering 
and development of this new industry of 3 capital, because 
the existence of a fo; debt makes it impossible to maintain tariff sched- 
ules that will enhance the price of manufactures and at the same time 
tribute their benefits to the whole people. Think how inconsistent it is with 
the good of the whole to foster the creation of a debt that can only be paid 
through the forced sale of the products of agriculture that constitute our 
staples for export, while we demand a tariff to increase the price and retard 
the sale of foreign commodities to enable domestic manufacturers to obtain 
better pcus for their products. Our exports are chiefiy the products of 
agriculture, the principal ones being wheat, cotton, and meat products. 
Ought not the producers of these products be permit to buy their supplies 
under the same market conditions that they are obli toselltheir p ucts? 

Professor Gunton has been forced to admit, as economists admit, that 
the price of all ee e a considerable portion of the annual product of 
which must be exported, is fixed by the price received for that portion which 
is exported; or, in other words, that the price of the entire product is fixed 
in the free-trade markets of the world. 


OUR INDEBTEDNESS TO FOREIGNERS. 


Now, what is our condition as a debtor nation and how does it affect the 
peoaus of our staples for export? Conservative estimates place the in- 

ebtedness of the o of this country to the people of foreign countries at 
about $6,000,000,000, and the tributethat the people of this country are obliged 
to pay to the people of foreign countries annually as interest on loans and 
other investments above $1,000,000 per day. We owe the * of forei 
countries an amount equal to one and one-half times the total value of the 

ld known to be in existence, and we owe as interest year on this in- 

ebtedness an amount equal to twice the value of the annual product of 
gold from the mines of the earth. The manufacturer who asks for protec- 
tion does not e ttopay T pona of the principal or interest on this 
vast fore indebtedness wit products. On the contrary, he asks the 
intervention of government to prevent the manufacturers of similar products 
in other countries selling their goods in this country by the imposition of 
duties for enhancing the price in order that he may receive higher prices for 
his product than fore: goods could be otherwise sold for. How, then, is 
this debt to be paid? d paid it must be, either in gold or commodities, in 
the end. We may send bonds abroad and settle our interest account in t. 
way a while longer and enlarge the debt, or we may transfer the titles to 
property in lieu of sending commodities or gold out of the meee: 

at is to be the end of all this? Are we not d ing the pit deeper into 

which we must fall? If, starting with no debt and no tribute to pay, we 
have in less than thirty years es up a debt representing one and one- 
times the total gold money of the world, have an annual tribute to pay equal 
to double the world'sannual gold product, what will be our condition twen 
or thirty years hence? If, in order to establish a credit to incur this debt, it 
was necessary to have a money standard that has appreciated 100 per cent, 
causing a fall of one-half in general prices, what will be the condition of fur- 
ther credit; what must the fall in prices be in the future? 

At the present time, in order to balance our account with foreign nations 
each year, we are obliged to export products equal to the value of those that 
we import from other countries and about four hun millions besides. 
Upon what condition can we sell nm 000 worth of commodities to other 
countries each year in excess of what we buy of them? In this way, and this 
only: hrote our commodities in the markets of the world in competi- 
tion with the products of all other debtor countries at prices sufficiently low 
to induce buyers to buy of us rather than from any other source. Thus you 
will see that borrowing has brought about a condition that has deprived 
the producers of staples for export of any benefits whatever that may accrue 
from our pro ve system. and equity demands that the agriculturists 
engaged in the production of wheat, cotton. and meats have the privil of 
buying whatever m uire to supply their wants in the cheapest markets 
of the world, to offse ther obliged to of their productsin the 
cheapest markets of the world in competition with free-trade countries. 

Nor is this all. Being a debtor country, with an annual tribute of more 
than four hundred millions to pay, only such low prices for staples for export 
as will force their sale against the competition of other debtor countries can 
prevent such an export of gold as would involve the country in general ruin. 

The monumental imbecility of American manufacturers who demand pro- 
tection for their productsin advocating the gold standard of money can only 
be excelled by the agriculturists who produce our staples for export gi 
their further consent to tariff schedules to enhance the price of manufactu 

sthat they must consume. Protection involving the general good of. 
he whole is incompatible with the gold standard. An honest interpretation 
of this principle must accord to producers the right to purchase their 
sappie wnae as favorable market conditions as they are forced to sell their 
products. 


FALLING PRICES DECREED BY DEMONETIZATION. 


The demonetization of silver was a decree that all money values in the 
United States and Europe must be so readjusted that property and commod- 
ities could be priced in one-half the amount of money as before. The gold in 
those countries must express the prices of and pass in exchange for twice the 
amount of 4 an commodities that it did when silver was its equal 

ner. It had to read thinner to doit. Fifty cents must do the work 
35 done by 100. ces must fall to one-half their former level both 
hereand in Europe. Itwas no more . to discard one-half the standard 
money and maintain prices at the old level than it would be to double the 
area of a reservoir and maintain the water at the old level, or todetach one 
horse from a team and not increase the draft upon the other. 

When the Atlantic Ocean can be made by law to maintain a hicher level in 
New York Harbor than in that of Liverpool then, and not till then, can the 
prices formerly sustained by gold and silver be sustained by gold alone in any 
country by means of 
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Cee MEL 0 a 


Metallic money distributes itself among the nations of the earth in re 
to price levels, Y decree odities seeking the markets where prices are high and 
money seeking the markets where pricesare low. Each nation’s distributive 
share of the ‘whole stock of metallic money is that portion which they can buy 
with their products in competition with all other nations, and they can only 


retain permanently that portion necessary to price the products of their coun- 
try athome at a nt where other nations can not being into their markets 
similar products and undersell them. 

ies of a nation find 


Under the stimulus of DUK pies the productive ene 


rs, forcing wages and prices down, 1 and lim- 

iting production to the imperative demands of daily 
lenders alone pee 
ecrease 


e increase or 


is produced from the mines of the earth it 
ing money values and makes the ex- 
ce n little less in terms of other 


things, causing an advance of prices. The property. that has ever followed 
an advance in prices brought about by an increased mone supply, and the 
ply gave rise to the 


for capital and labor, while the nation that recei their products and ted 
with its money has lost that which w Pp and causes the in- 
dustry of that country to i 
ORIGIN OF PROTECTION. 
The experience of ages, through alternating periods of ity and ad- 


versity following the ebb and flow of money, taught men to seek to prevent 
the escape of money from their country. Herein is the foundation of the 
idea of protection. England at one time prohibited by law the export of 
coin. Franceata later period charged a scigniorage of 8 per cent at her mints, 
thereby giving coin a value 8 per cent greater than the bullion it contained. 
Under this law, whenever a coin of Francs found its way into other nations 8 
per cent more profit could be made by 8 coin back to France than by 
recoining it or selling it elsewhere. This law enabled France to retain her 
money and maintain a price level 8 per cent higher than outside nations, and 
to the extent of the seigniorage charged afforded the people of France immu- 
nity from the leveling influence of free competition. 


A CONTRACT. 


How striking is the contrast between the protectionists of France at that 
time and the protectionists of the United States of ourday. Our protection- 
ists have joined hands with the money changers and credit mongers of the 
world to change the money standard from gold and silver to gold alone, and 
with a simplicity that calls for pity, thought they could maintain prices an 

rosperity through the agency of tariff schedules. A knowledge of the law 
eie which the precious metals distribute themselves among nations and 
the causes that develo, the 3 system would have taught them the 
utter absurdity and folly ot falling into the gold-standard trap. 


PROTECTION INCOMPATIBLE WITH THE GOLD STANDARD. 


In the adjustment of trade relations between nations, when it is sought to 
enact laws that will inure to the advantage of the people of a particular na- 
tion, if the laws through which price levels are determined are left out of 
account, serious blunders may be made that will defeat the object sought. 
The effect of the change from bimetallic prices to prices based on gold mono- 
metallism is that laws that were protective under bimetallism are no longer 
protective between countries that have decreed the gold standard, and can 
not be made such until the adjustment of values to the new standard is com- 
pleted and prices have reached their lowest level under the changed standard; 
and a nation that creates a forei, ustment of values 


can have high-priced labor and high-priced products while changing from a 
lower toah = valued money standard. enty- of an effort 
direction—a period marked by labor strikes, lockouts, business fail- 


half and a foreign debt of such magnitude that 3 * on by tariffs is an 
ciently low that the na- 
ndard will become the owners of 
of circulation after having canceled 
debts with their products, and purchased the gold and become 
its rightful owners. 

If the revolution involved in the change from the bimetallic money stand- 
ard to the single standard of gold was comprehended by our people; that the 
roperty of the nations adopting this standard was to be revalued and priced 
ascarcer and dearer money: that price levels were doomed to constantly 
fall until the gold of the world became redistributed and each nation became 
the owner of such share as it could wring from the others through the most 
grinding and relentless competition, they would have seen the folly of re- 
sistance, and that protective laws would prove as ineffectual to save us as the 

drumming of tom-toms to frighten away a comet. 


THE OWNERS OF THE WORLD'S GOLD. 


The general level of prices in all countries that have decreed the gold 
standard has already fallen one-half, and the gold of the world instead of 
being redistributed has become more centralized than before. England has 
become the creditor of the rest of the world in a sum ap FORCE pean. 
000,000. Germany, France, and Holiand have also enlarged their ho! gs of 
debts t the people of other nations. To those creditor nations not onl 
does all the gold of the world belong, but they have the balance of the — i 
under tribute to them in the form of interest on their obligations to such 
extent that the debtor nations are doomed to a perpetual and never-ending 
competitive pe to obtain the gold to pay the ever-maturing interest 
account. Think of the position of our country being a debtor in the sum of 
$6,000,000,000, created in an stompt to t a revolution in prices inaugu- 
rated by ourown Governmentin 1873. To what extent are prices doomed to 
fall in thiscountry before we can sell enough products abroad to release our- 
selves from our money obligations to other countries and buy with our 
proui a share of the world's gold which we can hold and our own? 

hall we continue the poliey of protection and deceive ourselves with the 
idea that we can resist the inevitab'e fallin prices thereby and mortgage 
ourselves to the gold-owning creditor countries until we have sent abroad 
in lieu of gold not only all of our bonds and mo: our national, 
State, and municipal indebtedness, but the titles to our lands as well. This 
is what awaits us if we continue the gold standard. There is no way to 


avoid this except to abandon protection, put down prices to where we can 

undersell the world, and buy gold with our ucts in the free-trade 

markets of the world with which to cancel our foreign debt. After this has 

e done we can draw gold to our shores tha remain here, and not 
ore. 

No contention is made that the protective feature of tariffs is made more 
or less operative between nations having a common money standard, because 
of the standard being bimetallic, or composed of either of the metals singly, 
bnt the contention is that the protective feature is inoperative if the stand- 
ard is appreciating, that our tariff ceased to be pro 
delen the appreciation of gold occasioned by the increased demand, and 

gh war tariff, My aue by the still higher McKin- 
ley tariff, and the incurring of a 3 ebt of 
our efforts to resist the inevitable fall in prices 
fallen one-half and the period has been marked by labor strikes, busin 
failures, the practical annihilation of domestic com 
ganization of trusts and the unprecedented central 
money centers. 


ess 
tition through the or- 
tion of wealth at the 


PROTECTION DEFINED. 


Fundamentally, quon is a policy to so mdr and restrain trade with 
foreign countries a common money standard 

coun shall retain not only what would the 
total metallic money of the world under free trade, but that its distributive 
share be made larger and that its domestic price levels may be raised higher 
than the international free-trade level. 

That high tariffs have failed to protect in the United States since 1873 is 
eviden by the fact that instead of having more than would be our dis- 
tributive share of the metallic money of the world under free trade we have 
none that is our own; that we owe MEA ds countries more gold than is pos- 
sessed by all the nations and people of the earth, and that we must abandon 
the gold standard and restore bimetallism, because the policy that we have 
pursued since 1873, if continued, will at no distant day force us to part with 
toforeigners eve in the country of any value, even to the titles to 
our 

The ostrich is said to seek safety against impending danger by bu g its 
head in the sand. The intelligence of American manufacturers ded Eo e 
instinct of this bird when they seek relief from present conditions and safe! 
forthe future through protective tariffs coupled with the gold standar 
e EY that we have pursued since 1873, if continued, can only end in 
repi ae and revolution, or the permanent enslavement of the masses of 
our people. 

CIVILIZATION MENACED BY ASIATIC COMPETITION. 


But there is another phase of this question that is still more par ars Dee 
cause if not checked at once it involves the destruction of the civiliza of 
the Western world. Irefer to the revolution in the industrial world result- 
ing from the destruction of the bimetallic money standard and the dividing 
of the world into two mone hemispheres—the silver hemisphere of the 
East and the gold 5 of the West. 

tallism the 


sufficient to 
monetary ri 

But with the destruction of 
The rapid and constant rise in the price of gold exc 
countries soon doubled the price of commodities im from 
countries. The effect of was to force the Aslatic countries, where the 
wages of labor and prices in general have been for centuries and still con- 
tinue at a lower level than ever known among any other le, to manu- 
facture for themselves. The price of gold exchange having dou had the 
same effect in increasing the price of ICM from gold-standard countries 
that an import duty of 100 per cent would have. 

While I and Ja under the stimulus thus afforded were developing 
their cotton mills, until they now supply the Asiatic demand for cotton yarn, 
England was asing the wheat and cotton of In ying the same 
po insilver as before 1873, and laying the same down in Live l at a cost 

them in gold as much below the price of 1873as silver bullion fallen below 
the mint prie under free Per 

It must be borne in mind that the cost of commodities—that is, the material, 
labor, land rents, and interest ou capital—together with the profits, must be 
reckoned in the money of the country where the &re produced, and 
that -— are always paid forin current money of the country where they 
are sold. 

If goods are produced in the United States and sold in Japan sufficient sii- 
ver must be received for them that when exchanged for gold it will cover 
the cost and the profits; likewise, that i ponds are produced in Japan and 
sold in the United States, they can be sold for just sufficient gold that when 
exchanged for silver it will cover the cost and the profits. 

Under bimetallism it was shown that neither country was benefited nor 
injured because of the metal comprising the current coin, but it will be 
readily seen that under existing conditions the advantage is on the side of 
Japan and against the United States to the extent of the fall in silver ex- 
change below the rate that prevailed prior to demonetization in 1873. 

With thousands of years behind us during which the Mongolian nations 
manifested no disposition toward commercial exploitation, but on the con- 
trary resisted every innovation upon their long-established modes of life— 
content with other nations the few cles of manufacture — 


have been aroused from his slumbers m 
extraordin ary than were presented by the exchanges after the mam 
ing nations adopted the gold standard 

lturein gold-standard countriessuffered first. The wheat and cotton 
from India in the Liverpool market keeping step with the fall in rupee ex- 
change, soon cut the price of the world'scropin two and di ed the profits 
and depreciated the pen of the producers in all gold- rd countries. 

The only reason why the manuf: rers and laborers in all gold-standard 
countries have not ‘ered a worse fate than has overtaken t. 
oe growers is that the Asiatic nations did not have competing articles to 
offer. 

Silverin the oriental nations continues to purchase raw material and labor 
as cheaply as in any time in the t. Those overpopulated nations contain- 
ing one-half of the human family, perpetually on the verge of famine, the 
frequency and fatalities of which have developed and intensified a universal 
system of hoarding, constantly trenching upon the coin in circulation, has 
had for thousands of years and still continues to have a wage rate y per- 
mitting continued existence to the teeming millions of toilers. 

Before silver was outlawed in the Western world, 15} ounces of silver in the 
Orient paid for commodities that cost an ounce of gold in the Occident, but 
at the present — it requires 31 ounces of silver to purchase the product of 


in silver barely sufficient to continue life the alternative to 
Asia was to manufacture for themselves the articles formerly 
from America or Europe or forego their use altogether, 
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These extraordinary and exasperating conditions awoke the Japanese from 
of The recent invasion of our markets by manufactures from 


the sleepof ages. 
Japan is perhaps the most t in the chain of calamities 


China, and N 
and r pe from two to three dollars 
of 


schools, and churches is not doomed? 


The Financial Legislation of the Republican Party all Favors 
Monopolies and Wealth. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 11, 1896. 

Mr. WHEELER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Prior to 1861 each State enacted its own banking 
laws, and pursuant thereto banks were established in all localities 
where they were needed by the people. "There were no general 
money centers, but each bank vault was the point of issue and re- 
demption, and the best business of the country bank was to loan its 
money to farmers and others, taking land and other real estate as 
security. In 1861 the country fell into the hands of the Repub- 
lican party, and every financial law enacted by them has been in 
= — of monopoly and wealth and against the interest of 

e people. 

They enacted what are called the national banking laws. They 
were net and dictated by the moneyed men and the bankers of 


New York, who took ial pains to so frame the laws as to give 
them the monopoly of ing and the substantial control of the 
money of the United States. Bythese laws all bankers other than 


national bankers were prohibited from issuing any currency by the 
attachment of a penalty of 10 per cent on every dollar issued. This 
gave the national bankersthe monopoly of issuing currency. These 
men vast amounts of personal property, and in order to 
give them the monopoly of borrowing from these banks they 
secured the enactment of a provision which prohibited national 
banks from loming money unless it was secured by the kind of 

TO) whicli they had and which the mass of the people did not 
2 is made it impossible for the great mass of the people of 
the United States, whose property consisted of land or other real 
estate, to borrow one dollar from the national banks, which under 
the law were the only banks of issue allowed to exist. This mo- 
nopoly, of course, resulted in the Northeastern moneyed men be- 
coming owners of substantially all the money and bonds issued 
by the Government. 

REPUBLICANS LEGISLATE FOR BONDHOLDERS AND CAPITALISTS. 

In 1869 the va vane Ad the country was at a discount of 30 or 40 
per cent, and all bonds stated upon their face that they were pay- 
able in this currency. The bondholders were so powerful that in 
March, 1869, they induced a Republican Congress to enact a law 
stating that their currency bonds should be paid in coin. At 
that time the silver in a silver dollar was worth as much and even 
more than the gold in a gold dollar, and therefore they did not 
designate the kind of coin that they were to receive; but, realizing 
that to reduce the amount of coin would enhance its value, in 
1873 they again e i their influence over Congress and se- 
cured the enactment of a law demonetizing silver, which, of 
course, enhanced the value of gold, and at the same time neces- 
sitated the payment of their bonds in that metal. 

— secured the enactment of a law making gold the only 
money of ultimate redemption, the moneyed classes again came to 
a Republican ipo. Vos in 1874 demanding the enactment of the 
resumption law, which made it the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury toredeem the legal-tender notes in excess of $300,000,000, 
and after January 1, 1879, to redeem in coin the legal-tender notes 
then outstanding. : 

The consideration by Congress of this and kindred measures 
caused a political revolution in our country. 

The Forty-third Congress, then sitting and seeking to enact 
this legislation, had a Republican majority of 115, but so obnox- 
ious were this and kindred Republican measures to the people 
that in November, 1874, they rose in their might and elected the 
Forty-fourth Congress, with a Democratic majority of 77. 

The members of the Forty-third Congress were so well aware of 
the unpopularity of this measure that they did not dare to fully 
complete this work until after the election, and the resumption 


act did not become a law until after the election of November, 
1874, the date of the final enactment being January 14, 1875. 

One hundred and thirty-six Republicans voted for the bill, and 

every Democrat in the House voted against it. 
EFFECT OF RESUMPTION ACT. 

The effect of the resumption act was so disastrous to the coun- 
try that there was an almost immediate and well-nigh universal 
demand for its repeal. Property of all kinds fell in value, mort- 

ages were foreclosed, and distress prevailed throughout the land. 
his was responded to by the Democratic party, and the national 
Democratic platform adopted on June 28, 1876, which it is under- 
stood was written by that great conservative statesman, Samuel 
J. Tilden, said: 
33 the resumption clause of the act of 1875, and we here demand 

This demand was further responded to by the Democratic 
House of resentatives, which, a month later, August 5, 1876, 
passed a b p ipee ee Congress still further re- 
sponded to the : by the passage of an act for the free coin- 
age of silver, and it still further responded by a very nearly unan- 
imous vote upon the following resolution: 


Resolved. the Senate (the -House of Representatives . b 

Xi the sni acta of Congress hereitibefora recited, are TOTANA Drink 
under ore are al 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United. States, in silver 
dollars, of the coinage of the United States, containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver; and that to restore to its such silver coins as a legal 
tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of 
the public faith. nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor. 


Citak they ink cated MR fallen ius action D QNS DAD 
efeat they inc ollowing expression in 
lican platform of the national convention of 1888: 

‘The Republican party is in favor of the use of gold and silver as money. 

And to be more emphatic, they denounced the Democratic Ad- 
ministration for what they chose to term— 

The efforts of the Democracy to demonetize silver. 

Notwithstanding their pledges, the moment the Republicans 
obtained power they, in obedience to the demands of the moneyed 
classes, enacted the Sherman law of July 14, 1890, which Sepe Md. 
the silver-coinage law of 1878, and from that time to this the 
struggle has continued between the moneyed power to maintain 
the gold standard and the people to restore bimetallism. 

It was this same influence which secured the repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman Act. 

In 1592 the Democratic platform demanded the— 

- Coinege of both gold and silver without discriminating against either metal, 

And the Republicans promised the people— 

The use of both gold and silver as standard money. 

The Republicans have now become emboldened by their 
victories in 1894, and now they for the first time throw off the 
mask and declare unblushingly for the perpetuation of the single 
gold standard. 

That the honest farmers, laborers, and wage workers in all 
vocations throughout our land will rebuke this arrogant, unprece- 
dented, and astounding demand of the monopolists, bankers, and 
millionaires can not admit of doubt. 


Banking and Currency. 


REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 8. SHERMAN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 8, 1896. 


Mr. SHERMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under the general leave to print which has been 
granted by the House I desire to submit certain facts as to bank- 
ing and currency. 

As supplemental thereto I add as appendices the article on ** Free 
trade or protection," being the reply of the Hon. James G. Blaine 
to the Hon. William E. Gladstone, and published in the North . 
American Review for January, 1890, the copyright of which is in 
the North American Review and has been very kindly granted 
me for this purpose by Mr. Lloyd Brice, of the North American Re- 
view. Mr. Blaine was for many years ibly our foremost, cer- 
tainly one of our greatest citizens. He now gone from us, but 
his words, his counsels, his opinions will bear weight—a greater 
weight with each succeeding generation of his fellow-citizens, 
who recognize in him a typical, intense, and far-sighted American. 

As a timely exposition of the views and aims of what we trust 
is a majority of our citizens, I also add the platform recently 
adopted at the Republican national convention in St. Louis, Mo. 
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At that convention one of the most notable th brief expo- 
sitions of sound American doctrine was delivered: by the perma- 
nent chairman, Hon. J. M. Taurston, a Senator from Nebraska, 
with whose words I conclude. 

THE USE OF METAL AND PAPER MONEY. 

Metallic money, gold and silver; each has been, ever will be the 
base for the exchanges of mankind. But as commerce increases 
substitutes for these in the form of paper, covered or uncovered, 
have come more and more largely into use. Wholly uncovered 
or fiat money is the dream of the Greenbackers in the United 
States and of those of similar views under different names in 
other countries; but these have never yet succeeded in changing 
the preference of the les of the world for metallic. money as 
the ultimate or redemption. money. It is, however, fully estab- 
lished that an issue of paper money, each dollar based on a metal- 
lie dollar deposited in a seenre place and obtainable on demand, 
furnishes a most desirable medium for the chief purposes of 
money. 

: NATIONAL V8. STATE CURRENCY. 
In the early days of the Republic we had a national bank issu- 
Lr aged money. based on the coin reserve pure by law. 
en this had been legislated out of existence by the Democratic 
mu of Jackson, the country had to fall back on the system of 
e banks. eee ee as the Democratie 
5 N . 
management of Treasury Department in t Salmon 
P. Chase, the Republican party gave the country the present safe 
system of national banks. The Democratic party is still in favor 
of a return to the antiquated and dangerous method. of. State 
banks, arding the wonderful changes in the conditions of 
the country since they ceased to exist, and a return of which 
wonld cause more disaster, if that be possible, than that caused 
by their bungling with the tariff. 
WHAT STATE BANKING ISSUES MEAN. 

It is well for this generation to consider to what the Democratic 
party desires to return. It will be instructive to vg) ie pen 
pe shown in the report of the Secretary of the "Treasury, 

ugh McCullough, made in 1876: 

There were scarcely two States in the Union whose 
some States banks were chartered with proper otions their dis- 
counts and their circulation; in others without AT MN Fest ——— In 
some there wus individual liability; in others no liability at all, not even in 
cases of gross mismanagement. In some States the circulation of the banks 
was secured partially, at least, ah and ; 
no security except the capital; which was ently.a myth. 
banking was a monopoly; in others it enjoy the largest liberty. The con- 
sequence was that we had nk-note tion frequently worthless and, 

needed in business t 


n solvent, laeking that uniform value which was rans- 


i 
ions between the citizens of the different States. It is enough to say that 


the circulation.of the State banks was entirely unfitted for a country like 
ours; that by it the people were subjected to enormous 1 and not only 
in the way. of exchanges, but in the inability of a great many of the banks to 


redeem their notes. 

Does this inspire us with a desire to have single States, say 
Florida, Mississippi, Alabama; and Arkansas, giving the people of 
these United States a safe sees medium?: 
one platform of the Democratic party adopted at Chicago 

says: 

We recommend that the prohibitory 10 per cent tax on State-bank issues 
be repealed, 


That is all that is needed to open the flood gates of unlimited 
paper money by every one of the 45 States. It would even allow 
ona and Alaska an s cedo iul to come to our rescue. It 
would be a sight to please the gods of discord and unrest to see 
the honest farmers and laborers of this. country studying the fig- 
ures and —— of Democratic wild:cat^ money printed in far- 
off Alaska, or Utah, Arkansas, or. Florida, to see if it was a safe 
return for their heat or labor. We would, indeed, have back the 
good old times when the well-to-do Michigan en route to 
P 8 $1,500 of this precious State money; was put off the 
train because he did not have the sort of money required by the 
seemingly heartless corporation which placed little trust in the 


promises to pay of any man who set up a money shop in his back 
ed out i i 


rd and ped his: promises to pay with generous hand, 
bat: at the time of redemption hied himself where the woodbine 


twrineth. 
REPUBLICAN: PAPER MONEY. 

All whose memories reach back to the fall of Sumter know that 
this Democratic money was the only substitute for gold or silver 
until the. Republican y came: into power in 1861, The first 
call of the Treasury exhausted the specie, and the banks promptly 
suspended payments. A national currency was absolutely indis- 

ble to save the nation. In this, as in every crisis, the Repub- 
ican party met the exigency; legal tender (Treasury notes and 
greenbacks) were issued to take the place of the disappearing 
specie; and a system of national banks was devised (the most per- 
fect ever. known in this or any other country), with their issues 
secured by a aoe of national bonds; the often wortliless and 
always unreliab 
of 10 per cent on their circulation, and, more than all, the reve- 
nues necessary for maintaining the national life were provided: 


© State-bank- issues were cleared away by a tax | bonds 
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THE NATIONAL BANKS. 


Unlike the old Government Bank, these were independent of 
each other, so they could not combine against the Government or 
the people. Within safe limits any number of individuals could 
associate themselves and issue their notes.. They. were under 
strict governmental superyision—aye, more, each and every one 
of the bills issued by them was and ever has been worth 100 cents 
on the dollar wherever in all this broad land it may have been 
issued. Who cares or looks to see where the bill thus devised by 
the Republican party to help obtain funds to preserve the national 
life was issued unless it be from curiosity? on or Florida, 
Maine or Texas, it matters not; they pass current in any bank in 
Chicago, New. York, or over the counter of any store in the Union. 
The farmer of the. West, the planter of the South, the laborer 
wherever he may be, has only to note the figures they represent. 

NATIONAL BANKS HzLPED RESUMPTION. 


When was once more restored this same system aided the 
Government to rre rs raros payments and to: pay off and. fund 
the national debt in drawing lessinterest. Of course the 
Democrats-op e step; that has appeared their main mis- 
sion in life. by popularity of the national ‘currency; it 
plunged into the uu of **greenbackism” and denounced the 
res tion act“ of 1875. 

The ocratio: party has never forgiven the national banks 
for helping to furnish tlie sinews of war, and in 1892 laid aside all 


-false pretenses and demanded the unconditional repeal of the only. 


hindrance to the flood of State money, the 10 per cent tax on State- 
bank circulation. 


DEMOCRATIC TESTIMONY ON DEMOCRATIC PAPER MONEY. 


—. d iced agant i rta ti d 
res, u Yi m an 
effect of tho large incidental protection afford 

tures by the present revenue Hf. But for 
factures composed 


w uctof our own 
as cotton, iron, and woolen 


he country: 
A not only have — — 
have created for them- 


gur 
our useful public aud private enterprises 


suspend: 
laborers were deprived of employment and 


were mi 
were arrested, and thousands 


It will a from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury that it is 
extremely doubtful, tosay tan least; whether we shall be ableto pass through 
the present and the nex 


e t l year without providing additional revenue. 
It is now quite evident that the financial necessities of the Government 
will require a modification of the tariff d your present session for the 
po oa the revenue.— Messages, ber 19, 1859, and Decem- 

Dor 


It will be observed that while the President (Buchanan) charges 
tothe excessive and insecure State-bank issue the chief cause of 
the panic, he is compelled to admit that the revenue tariff" of 
his party did not produce the requisite revenue, and that the 
only conservative feature of this tariff was its incidental = 
tection” to manufactures from ‘our own raw material." But 
the chief point here is that no State-bank system can have its 
‘circulation wisely regulated“ and properly secured. Competi- 
tion between numerous States to secure the most bank capital, 
es of the laws which determine commercial business, laxity 
of sentiment in regard to the obligations of debt, desire to favor 
influential private interests, striving after party advantage, and 
inevitable difference of opinion in different States multiply and 
vitiate these bank systems. But with the close of the Buchanan 
Administration a yen was brought to this whole business. 

And yet even at this late day, and with the present conditions 
most decidedly opposing such a scheme, they rise up and ask for 
its restoration. 

NATIONAL BANKS AND REFUNDING THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


Let us see what the banks did to facilitate the tremendous work 
of getting our bonds scaled down from high to low rates of inter- 
est. As the war was over, the credit of the nation rose so that the 
Republican party sought to reduce the interest rate. In this work 
they were greatly aided by the national banks, as is shown by the 
following extracts: 


COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY—1879. 


The wisdom of Secretary Chase and the others who, in 1862, advocated the 
establishment of a national banking tem was long since recognized by 
those who understood the principles which should govern a sound system of 
currency and banking; but in the light of the extraordinary financial opera- 
tions of the Government during the present year the wisdom and the econ- 
omy of ber me both for the Government and the people, are now more 
ap n ever. 

refunding of the national debt commenced in 1811, at which time the 
national henis li è 
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It is certain that if the national banking system had not existed. and United 
States notes had alone been issued, the refunding operations here described 
and the consequent large reduction of interest upon the public debt would 
not have been possible, 

NATIONAL BANKS AND RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 

The same report of the Comptroller says: 


The resumption act not only fixed the day of resumption, but authorized 
the Secretary, in order to prepare and provide therefor, to use any surplus 
revenues not otherwise et Peso and to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not 

than par in coin. m of the bonds of the United States descri in the 
act of July 14, 1870. Under this act, the Secretary in 1877 sold at par fifteen 
millions of four-and-a-halfs and twenty-five millions of fours; and in Apri. 
1878, he sold fifty millions of 4} percents at a premium of 1j per cent. The 
coin in the ry continually increased, so ton the day of Spy ayer 
the Secre held over one hundred and thirty-five millions ($135,382,039) of 
goa coin and bullion, and, in addition, $32,476, in silver coin and bullion, 
2 gold ioo une being nearly equal to 40 per cent of the United States notes 

en ou ing. 

The banks in the cities of New York and Boston strengthened the hands of 
the Government by their action in October, 1878, an account of which will be 
found in my report for that year. The assistant treasurer of the United 
States at New York became a member of the clearing house, thus facilitat- 
ing the business of the banks with the Government, and the banks to 
receive United States notes, not only for their ordinary balances, but in pay- 
ment of the interest upon the public debt and of other coin obligations of the 
Government. The of the country at the date of resumption held more 
than one-third of the outstanding Treasury notes; but they had so much con- 
fidence in the ability of the Secretary to maintain resumption that none were 
presented by them for redemption. 7 

The people also, who held more than three millions of the issues of the 
national banks, which issues were based upon the bonds of the nation, pre- 
ferred such notes to coin itself. There was, therefore, no demand for pay- 
ment of the notes of the Government, and the gold coin in the Treasury, 
which amounted to one hundred and thirty-five millions on the day of re- 
sumption, increased more than thirty-six millions in the next ten months, 
the amount held on the Ist day of November, 1879, exceeding one hundred 
and seventy-one ns. 


There are victories of peace quite as great as those of war, and 
these of refunding and resumption may safely be classed in the 
latter list. The national banks served a useful purpose in both 
these instances, and they have never been forgiven therefor by the 
Democratic party. 

PROFITS ON CIRCULATION OF NATIONAL BANKS. 

In blind hostility to every act of the Republican party Democ- 
racy has charged that the national banks, besides having aided in 
putting down the rebellion, refunding, and resuming specie pay- 
ments, not to mention the other fact of having furnished the 
safest and most convenient paper money ever known in the world, 
were sucking the blood out of the people by the immense profits 
they make on their circulation. There is no law or regulation 
which prohibits Democrats or even Populists, if they have the 
required capital, from entering the system of national banks. 
Oonsequentiy it would seem that, if their charge were true, the 
Republican party had been foolish enough to put a powerful 
weapon into the hands of their enemies. 

But they. make elaborate charges, only to have them disproved, 
to the effect that the circulation feature of the national banks is 
of immense value to them, and as a result a great burden to the 


people. 
AN EXAMPLE. 


A Democratic Secretary of the Treasury authorizes the follow- 
ing statement of the matter, which will be found on 855 of 
the Report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1895, Part I: 


Deposit of $100,000 of bonds, 4 percents, October 31, 1895: 


Market value, $111,483.70; interest, 4 per cent 


Circulation, 90 per cent (890,000), at 6 per cent 


Annual cost of redemption 
Express charges 


MENS 


Total deductions...........- F 1.649. 10 


Net receipts } 
Inferénk on o0 Of DODHA: ß em tr RR rerom otia 6, 689, 02 


SOG cu aleeniatio f oo. soa a E a a 1,061. 88 
Percentage, 1. 062. 


The above is on a 4 percent bond of 1907. On one of the same 
rate of interest, but falling due in 1925, one of those which have 
been recently issued by this Administration to meet the current 
expenses of the Government, the net profits are stated as being 
onai or eight hundred and fifty-five one-thousandths of 1 per 
cent. 


LESS THAN 1 PER CENT. 

The above figures, which are absolutely correct, show that the 
maximum profit is only a trifle over 1 per cent, and on the ex- 
tended 4 percents less than that amount. But there are other 

ovisions of law which national banks must observe which re- 

uce even this small profit. For instance, they must keep on 
hand at all times 25 per cent of their circulation as a lawful re- 
demption fund. This would require of the above money $22,500 
out of the $90,000 not loanable and bringing in no revenue. 
Then, too, they can not keep all their available money loaned all 
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the time; there is always a loss between the payment of one and 
the placing of another. 
CIRCULATION HAS DECREASED, 

The above explains why the actual circulation is so much less 
than that authorized bylaw. The following table exhibits this 
difference from the date of the establishment of the national- 
bank system up to the end of the year 1895: 


Authorized and actual circulation of national banks. 


Year. (Last statement of | Authorized cir-| Actual circu-| Per | Number 
year.) culation. lati cent. | of banks. 


$6, 469, 553. 70 Not stated. 66 
78, 104, 521. 80 5. 260,504.00 | .579— 508 
853, 841,485.40 | 171,321, 903.00 | .481— 1,513 
378, 925, 132.10 | 280,253, 818.00 | .749— 1,644 
878, 066,073.50 | 299, 887,941.00 | .777— 1,642 
378, 571,059.90 | 295, 760,489.00 [. 81 1, 643 
383, 759,235.90 | 293, 503,645.00 | .765— 1,6017 
S91, 820,496.60 | 296,205, 446.00 | . 7554+- 1,648 
414, 208,297.40 | 318,205, 481.00 | .768— 1,790 
434, 345,626.80 | 336,259, 285.00 | .774— 1,940 
441, 239,919.90 | 341,320, 256.00 | .773— 1,976 
446, 222, 232.90 | 831,103, 159.00 | .742— 2,027 
454,917,278.50 | 814,979, 451. 00 | .693— 2,086 
447.783.814. 40 | 292,011,5175.00 | .652— 2,082 
429,415,893.90 | 299,210,475.00 | . 2,074 
418, 387,496.40 | 303,324, 733.00 | . 2,055 
409, 048, 653.50 | 321,919, 151.00 [. 787- 2,052 
412, 686,076.50 | 317,484, 496. 00 | . 769— 2,095 
419, 273,851.50 | 325,018, 161.00 | ,775— 2,104 
436,395, 142. 80 | 315, 230, 025. 00 | . 722— 2,908 
460,653, 817.50. | 304, 994, 131.00 | , 662— 2,529 
471, 680,158.50 | 280,197,015.00 | .504— 2,004 
476,424,052.50 | 207,430, 837.00 | .561— 2,132 
495, 623, 807.50 | 202,078,237.00 | .407- 2,815 
522, 659, 784. 978 | 164, 904,094. 00 | 31 3.070 
534, 463, 422. 561 | 143, 540,296.50 | . 3,150 
556, 056, 148.208 | 126,039, 541. 30 | .226 3,328 
592,089,502.50 | 123,038, 785.50 | .2074- 3,573 
609, 621, 234.30 | 134, 192, 813. 25 T 3,692 
620, 728,215.75 | 145, 669,499.00 | . 3.784 
613, 651, 664.00 | 179, 973, 150. 50 | .293— 8, 787 
509, 645,940.50 | 169,337,071.00 | .282— 8, 737 
591, 421, 948. 785 | 182, 481, 610.50 | .308— 8,712 


tion" is computed at 90per cent ot the actual capital and 


ted to 80 per cent, 75 per cent, and 60 
r cent—is substantially accurate. ed Actual circula- 


Hon is copied from the official tables, as also the dates and number of banks. 
The column of percents has been calculated and any possible errors can be 
detected by a division. 


An examination of these figures shows that within three years 
from their organization national banks were circulating 75 per 
cent of the full amount allowed them by the law; that they never 
went higher than 78 per cent, in 1868, and 78.7 per cent, in 1879; 
that this went down to 65 per cent in 1876, fell steadily from DE 
per cent in 1881 to A por cent in 1891, and has slightly gain 
since, reaching 30.8 in 1895. If there were so much money or profit 
in the circulation of their own notes, we may be sure these 
national banks would not have failed to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to the fullest extent. 


PROFITS ARE IN DEPOSITS, NOT CIRCULATION. 


As has before been shown, the true source of profit in national 
banks, as indeed in all banks, is in the large amount of individual 
deposits. To induce these deposits they must command the confi- 
dence of the community. A bank is very much like the Texan’s 
pistol He did not often need it. Indeed, he went many years 
carrying around, at considerable inconvenience, a dangerous and 
heavy weapon; but when he did at last need it he needed it badly 
and at once, and he needed a mighty good one. Like the Irishman 
who wanted his money until he found the bank had it and would 
give it to him, we all want to know that the icular money we 
receive for any transaction is good to-day and will be good at any 
time in the future. 

THE VALUE OF A NAME. 

The very fact that a certain institution is called a ** national” 
bank. and is known to be under the regulations of the national 
banking act and regularly inspected by Government bank exam- 
iners who are clothed with authority to promptly take charge 
when conditions require it, is a strong evidence of soundness 
and tends to bring to it a larger line of deposits. In this is the 
chief profit. Many a bank with but small capital has deposits 
very many times that sum, and on these makes the difference 
between the small allowance of interest on deposits and per cent 
charged on loans. That the privilege of issuing their own notes 
is not generally a source of profit is shown by the figures given. 

PROFITS OF NATIONAL BANKS. 

There were, September 1, 1895, 3,703 national banks in the 
United States. Of these, 589 in the New England States earned, 
for the half year ended September 1, 1895, 2.1 per cent on their 
capital and surplus; 840 in New York, 5 and New 
Jersey earned 2.97 per cent; 166 in Delaware, yland, Vir inia, 
West Virginia, and the District of Columbia, 2.94 per cent; 492 in 
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the Southern States, 3.18 per cent; 753 in Ohio, Indiana, IIlinois, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan, 2,96 per cent; 556 in lowa, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, 2.15 per cent; 119 in Colorado, 
Nevada, California, Oregon, and Arizona, 2.44 per cent; while 188 
in the remaining Northwestern Statesand three Territories earned 
1 per cent less than nothing for the time given. Savannah, Ga., 
1 per cent; St. Paul, Minn., 0.53 T cent; Nevada, 0.49 per cent; 
South Dakota, 1.76 per cent; Washington, 1.55 per cent; and 
Montana, 5.88 per cent, are all minus quantities. In other words, 
they made nothing; did business for the time ga at a net loss. 
'The average earnings in all the United States for this period was 
2.6 per cent. (Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1895, 
Part I, pages 420-423.) 
PROFITS OF STATE BANKS. 


On page 14 of thesame report returns from 928 State banks from 
24 States for the year ended June 30, 1895, give an average divi- 
dend of 7.9 per cent, or considerably above that earned by the 
national banks. Evidently banking is not the endless picnic which 
many seem to think; and, more than this, national banks are not 
making more money than State banks, in spite of the wonderful 
privilege they enjoy of issuing their own money. 

HOW MONEY IS ISSUED. 


Let us look into this question of issuing money a little further, 
so as to discover why it seems so fertile a source of invective on 
the part of those who oppose the national-bank system. It seems 
very fascinating to the average mind that one can sign his own 
bills and have, back of them, the whole credit of the United 
States, When one comes to look into the conditions they are not 
allsoinviting. Uncle Sam hedges this privilege around pretty 
thoroughly. He says in substance that whoever pretends to fur- 
nish money to his people must give ample guaranty that this 
money shall be good—good not only now and for a few months, 
but good for all time; and so long as the United States lasts it 
will hold an ample fund with which to redeem any of these bills 
which the bank does not itself take up. It makes no difference 
whether the bank continues or ceases to exist. If it stops it can 
not get hold of the bonds which it had to deposit before it was 
allowed to issue its own paper until lawful money has been de- 

ited to redeem the last of its bills. Uncle Sam's heartless 

N retains these bonds or this money regardless of the per- 

sonnel or politics of the owners. No excuse is accepted, and noth- 

ing satisfies except the strict compliance with the letter of the law. 
STARTING AND MANAGING A NATIONAL BANK. 


But before a bank cashier or president can sit down and sign 
off his notes he has had to do several things. He has to associate 
with him four other persons, and they together have to put up 
money enough to purchase $100,000, par value, of Government 
bonds. These are still expensive articles to have in the house, 
even if they have become rather more plenty since the Cleveland 
Administration acquired the habit of issuing them for runnin 
expenses. In the year 1895 this transaction would have require 
for fours of 1925, $121,752.70. On this outlay he will be able to float 
90 per cent of the par value, or $90,000. But he must always keep 
on et a reserve of 25 per cent, either in this money or in that of 
those whom he can induce to deposit in his bank. This calls for 
$22,500 off, or leaves him a net circulation beyond his own bank 
of $65,500. His association can not do business in their hats; it 
must have vaults, and a safe, and a convenient location for its 
bank, and these things cost good money. He must have a full 
set of books and a sufficient force of officials and clerks to do 
the business. In our West and Southwest he must also lay in a 
fair supply of firearms with which to discourage those who wish 
toreach wealth by quicker ways than those usually accepted as 
legitimate. Of late he has to do this in other sections also. He 
has to pay local taxes, a circulation tax of 1 per cent, cost of re- 
demption, express, plates, agents, and carry one-tenth of the net 

rofits to a sinking fund to be available when needed to make up 

or bad debts or any other losses. His bank can only charge the 
legal interest in the State where it is located; a violation forfeits 
the entire interest. He must furnish reports to the Comptroller 
when demanded, and from time to time pay the charge fixed by 
law—$25 and up—to compensate the national-bank examiner who 
comes to check up his cash and see exactly how he is carrying on 
the business. 

No overdraft can be cashed, not even for his best customer, nor 
can he loan to any one person more than a certain portion of the 
capital. No more real estate can be held than is needed for the 
bank's uses, and if any comes in on debts it must be disposed of 
within five years. 

In short, he is so hedged about with restrictions and limitations 
that his bank is safe—the safest in the world. It is just whata 
bank should be and fills a necessary place in every community. 

WHAT IS A BANK GOOD FOR? 


It is the fashion in these days for certain classes to lay all mon- 
etary ills at the door of banks and to declare that we would be 


better off without any banks at all. Well, we could get alon 
without banks, or without hearts either, for awhile—a very sho: 


while! As a general 8 we need a heart for the gathering 
up, conservation, and redistribution of the blood which nourishes 
the body. Unless we have some such organ, without this force, 
either of blood for the individual or of pid yoked the community, 
we get clogged up, and life, individual and financial, comes to an 
abrupt stop. The safety of the community lies in having the banks 
well regulated, secure as places of deposit, furnishing a supply of 
money to the people which shall have a stable value, and finall 
to have its own, and the funds of those who have deposited wi 
them, to loan out to those who may need them in the carrying on 
of any business. 

WE HAVE PASSED THE STOCKING PERIOD, 

The coffee pot and stocking have ceased to be a safe and useful 

place for the sen of the people's money. Even the hiding 
lace under the floor or in the back yard has come to be more 
onored in the breach than in the observance. Indeed, there are 
those who declare that such hoarding of money is an offense 
against good morals as well as unsafe. We are 70,000,000 peo- 
le, and the simultaneous withdrawal of five or ten or a thousand 
ollars by a large number of people would have a serious effect 
on the supply of money for all the people. 

The peasants of France still do this, although in smaller propor- 
tion each year. The poor people of Mexico, who have no safe 
banks in which to deposit their little savings and a r mone 
to save, still dig holes in the ground to hide away their hoards; 
but the people of these United States are not like either of these. 
They possess the intelligence tosee that such hoarding is not only 
unsafe and unprofitable for themselves, but against public policy. 

GOOD BANKS ENCOURAGE THRIFT AND AID BUSINESS. 

The day laborer who saves a few dollars each week can 
money into a secure bank where it earns him a small annu 
est and is of service to others who need it for the time being. 
farmer need not hide the surplus money from the sale of his crops 
(indeed, in these good Democratic days he has no surplus; his sur- 
po is a deficit); he can deposit it and use it as his needs require, 

he leavesit long enough he can get interest on his balances. 
The national banking system of the United States is the safest in 
all the world; it can be enlarged and extended to secure wider 
benefits toallthepeople. If necessary,the Government can guar- 
antee the security of the deposits as well as that of the money 
issued by the banks. The statistics since the establishment of 
this system by the Republican party in 1863 show that a small tax 
on all banks would have been ample to cover such a guaranty 
against loss on deposits. 

MODIFICATIONS OF BANKING LAW. 

With the changed conditions due to the lapse of time some 
changes are now needed to make the national-bank system more 
perfectly in touch with commercial needs. 

BANKS WITH $25,000 CAPITAL. 

It is possible to safely reduce the limit of capital to $25,000 for 
smaller towns where so much as $50,000 can not be convenientl 
raised or used. "These should be encouraged, to the end that zh 
community should have its own local banks and be more inde- 
pendent of those from a distance, If owned in whole or in part 
at home the management would be ect interested in the de- 
velopment of the place, and thus foster all legitimate home enter- 
prises, 


inter- 


CIRCULATION TO PAR VALUE OF BONDS. 

At present the limit of circulation is 90 per cent of the I value 
of the Government bonds deposited. e are not likely to run 
any risk, even should the Democracy continue in power another 
four years—and such a catastrophe seems about to be averted b 
unanimous consent—in allowing the limit to be increased to 1 
cents or to the par value of the national bonds deposited. This 
would tend to encourage the establishment of more national banks 
and the change from private and State to national banks. 

TEMPORARY INCREASE OF CAPITAL. 

Much is said about the need of an elastic as well as a safe cur- 
rency. In times of financial stringency the need for legal-tender 
money is greater than in good times. It often happens that banks 
in ontlying sections are unable to procure from their metropolitan 
correspondents the actual money needed. This may be redi ,in 
part at least, and with no risk of inflation beyond the actual needs 
of the country, by some such plan as: 

1. Any national bank to have the right to increase temporarily - 
its capital and thereby its circulation by remitting to the Treasury 
or the subtreasury nearest to it Government bonds in any mul- 
tiple of $1,000 as collateral security and to receive in return by 
next mail its own unsigned notes in equal amount. 

2. While such bonds are thus on deposit for such temporary 
loan the interest to be forfeited to the Government, and if they 
are not redeemed within one year, then the permanens capital of 
the bank to be increased to the amount of the former and addi- 
tional capital and the bonds turned into the Treasury for sale. 


ary increase of circula- 

tion it lawful money and 

receive the bonds back in, less the interest and such sum as 
hc, sedan of the transaction. 

the good results of such a plan would be that any bank 

vernment bonds could within a few days get a supply 


Am 
boing 

of ready money without being wholl 
money center. It would also make the bonds worth more at home, 
because of this ision, than abroad, and tend to keep them in 
this country and avoid the drain of interest to foreign countries 
every three months. 

Indeed, it is possible that by this means some of the long-time, 
high-rate bonds issued by the Cleveland Administration could be 
refunded into lower rate bonds with this circulation feature as an 
inducement. 


dependent on a distant 


RETIRE ALL SMALL GOLD COINS. 


The gold pieces of $2.50, $5, and $10 might be retired and only 
the twenty-dollar piece left for use. For the few who get a gold 
piece it would be better to have the coins of convenient and safe 
size. The ten-dollar piece is too small for either. Then the re- 
iction of pieces of gold coinage would be an economy in Veg 

e usable for 


to th Sirve ee ers rcr 1 X 
coinage into twenty-do i wo p ize the pres- 
This would be materially aided by the 


ent disparity of values. 
increased use of silver demanded to take the place of the one and 
two dollar bills. 


THE ENDLESS CHAIN OF SECRETARY CARLISLE. 


The threat of the Treasury notes, so graphically yed by 
Mr. Cleveland’s Secretary of the Treasury, is due ely to the 
impecunious condition of the Treasury under the reduced revenues 
provided by the Wilson-Gorman tariff bill. When the revenues 
were ample, as under the Republican protective-tariff system, 
this all endless chain did not trouble the country; it did not 
trouble tary Windom; we had enough money left over each 
r to reduce the principal and interest of the public debt from 
toan hun millions. This was done, too, without stint- 
ing any use of money for the expenses of the Government. 
No one was then sitting up nights to see how they could stave off 
the pension payments from day to day so as to keep the expenses 
down to the meager measure of the receipts under a Democratic 
tariff. Public works for which money had been appropriated 
were carried on, not grudgingly, as now, but with the idea that 
the people believed in having those things done, and well and 
promptly done. In those days, when there was plenty of money 
coming into the Treasury from the im on foreign goods— 
when the foreign manufacturer was doing his share to support 
this Government—we were not troubled, as is Secretary Carlisle 
now, about the Treasury notes. 


STARTING THE ENDLESS CHAIN. 


Any man who attempts to run his business between wind and 
water, between hay an ass, must not be astonished if all the 
world does not have confidence as to his financial standing. In 
this case we all knew that these United States were amply able to 
pay all bills, but in many well-informed quarters there was a 
very robust opinion that the parties at the head of affairs here 


were wholly incompetent to perform their duties. It was this 
opinion and the well-known condition of chronic impecuniosity 
of the Treasury under the Democrats that have set this endless 


chain so busily at work to pete and frighten the Secretary. 
The Republican had this chain; it was in position, but it 
did not move; it st still. It had stood thus so long that people 
had to think it was stuck; that in fact it was rusted fast 
and could not revolve, until, lo! Democratic impotence came to 
its own—came to attempt to direct the destinies of this mighty 
nation—oiled this chain with free trade, hard times, and no cash, 
when all at once it began rapid revolutions. 

Confidence in the engineer, and a full knowledge that sufficient 
funds are to be provided, will **put this wheel to sleep " again, 

ut it into the same state of innocuous desuetude in which the 

ocratic party now languishes. 


TAXES PAID BY NATIONAL BANKS. 


It is often alleged that national banks do not pay their full share 
of taxes. Money hidden in a stocking or buried in the ground 
can not well be gotten at for taxation, but the capta deposits, 
and circulation of a national bank are all of record; they can not 
be hidden from the assessor, whether for the Government or for 


local F 
Up to rch 3, 1883, they were required to pay a tax on capital 
and deposits, as well as on circulation. This amounted to 
Tax on capital (to March 3, 1883 -. $7,855, 887.74 
Tax on deposits (to March 3, 1883) -..------- - 60,940, 067. 10 
Tax on circulation (to June 30, 1895) 77, 539, 004. 86 
PORN cl esse xEcWan RU MEE 146, 334, 959. 76 


This does not include cost of redemption, of new plates, and 
examiners' fees, 
From 1883 to 1895 the figures show— 


Semiannual tax on circulation _.................. $25, 285, 486. 62 
Cost-of redemption... oa cs ee es 1, 688, 523. 08 
Cost of plates, new ban. d 199, 610. 00 
Cost of plates, extended banks 197, 395. 00 
Roránidners Rabe. 2 LL cereals nua ede 1, 862, 415. 78 

Total sence . Sens bah ae 29, 233, 430. 43 


GOVERNMENT GUARANTEE OF DEPOSITS. 

From 1863 to 1895 only 308 national banks failed—less than 10 
r year—a showing never made by any system of banks in the 
story of the world. Of these every one had on deposit bonds 
with which to redeem every dollar of their outstanding circula- 
tion. The total due to depositors by these banks when they failed 
amounted to $94,634,062, and of this the receivers appointed by 
the Government collected $69,686,616, and have a y paid over 
net to these same depositors the sum of $60,314,185. One hundred 
and forty-nine are still in liquidation, so that the present total 
uncollected of $34,319,877 will be cut down probably one-half—say 
half a million per ne 

Erben on circu prts red nom tox Dowo as much as 
wW required to absolutely guarantee every depositor from 
D 1f the tax were reduced one-half it would still be ample for 


purpose. 

With such a guaranty every person who deposited any sum 
whatever in any national bank would know that besides the sol- 
vency of the bank they had the full credit and pledge of the United 
States that their money would be repaid to them when demanded. 
Then with national banks in small towns, as would be possible 
with the capital 5 reduced to $25,000, there would be 
within the reach of all the people banks in which they could safely 
deposit their savings and not only receive reasonable interest 
eh keep it in circulation for the benefit of the balance of 

e people, 


APPENDIX A. 
FREE TRADE OR PROTECTION!—BLAINE'S REPLY TO GLADSTONE. 


[Reprinted uoce rmission from the North American Review, copy- 
Od; 1889, M oyd Brice.) : 

re can be no doubt that Mr. Gladstone is the most distinguished repre- 
sentative of the free-trade of political economists. His addresses in 
Parliament on his celebrated esc te when chancellor of the exchequer, in 
1853, were declared by Lord John Russell “to con the ablest exposition 
of the true principles of finance ever Tage bran English statesman.” 


His illustrious character, his great ability. an nancial experience point 
to him as the leading defender of free trade applied to the industrial system 
of reat Britain. 


. Gladstone apologizes for his apparent interference with our affairs, 

He may be — tasi spacey is superfluous. Americans of all classes 

hold him in honor; tree ers will rejoice in so eminentan advocate, and 

protectionists, always the representatives of liberality and progress, will be 

glad to learn hisopinions upon a question of such transcendent importance 
the the present, and the future of the Republic. 

Perhaps most remarkable feature in the ye oe of Mr. Gladstone, 
as indeed of every — free trader except John Stuart Mill, is the 
universality of application which he demands for his theory. Inu its 
adoption he makes no distinction between countries; he takes no account of 

raphical position—whether a nation be in the Eastern orthe Western 

em re, Whether it be north or south of the Equator; he pays no heed to 
climate or product or degree of advancement; none to SUM y—whether 
the country be as level as the delta of the Nile oras mountainous as the Re- 
ublic of Bolivia; none to pursuits and . in the agricul- 
ural, manufacturing, or commercial fleld; none to the wealth or poverty of 
a people: none to popolati whether it be crowded or sparse; none to area, 
whether it be as limited as a German principality or as extended as a conti- 
Free trade he believes advan 


lish economist declares it to be advan 
zil, for Australia; in sho 
trade relations. It would difficult, if 


, he may 
countries geogra; 


machine, and even machines can n t be so 
equal effectiveness at all times and under all con Great Britain and 
the United States certainly resemble one another in more ways than either 
can be said to resemble any other nation in the world; yet when we com- 
pare the two on the question at issue the differences are so marked that we 
almost lose 2 of the resemblance. One is an insular monarchy with class 

overnment: the other a continental blic with popular government. One 
. large population to the square mile; the other has a small population to 
the square mile. One was old in a rich and complex civilization before the 
establ ent of the other was exen foreseen. One become the wealthiest 
nation of the world while the other was yet in the toils and doubts of a fron- 
tier life and a primitive civilization. One had extensive manufacturers for 
almost every field of human need, with the civilized world for its market, 
while the mae of the other was still forced to divide its energies be- 
tween the calling of the sea and the still harder calling of a rude and 
scantily remunerative agricul 

The physical differences between the two countries are far more striking 
than political and social differences. ey are, indeec - 
lable. Great Britain is an island less than 90,000 square miles in extent. It 


tions. 


y 90 of latitude 


Hes in the far north. Itssouthernmost point is near! 
Its northernmost point is but 9 degrees! ——— 
the exchange of natural 


as Great Britain. 
—— Union is well. 
of the Union 
and the south- 
from the ics. 
— of more valuable 


With these fundamental pei of difference between the two I 
assume that ht by the expe- 
rience „„ t. Hence I do not join 
issue with Mr. Gladstone on both of his p tions. He defends trade 
in e n M The propo- 
sition I neither deny nor affirm. are Io DM ae protection is in all 
countries and under all circumstances p ů — UE 
an error . think Mr. Gladstone commits. It might be 
difficult to prove that free trade is not the wisest financial policy for Great 
Britain. So far from guarding herself against material m ee other 
countries, her ind w wither and die if foreign products 
were withheld for even a mta y ete rn E dent 
upon py of other na abe does not feel bo fabrics 


ain a h years ago. say responia ewan fr ferent with Groat Brit- 
the competition of Continental nations. She was, E 
even cruelly, protective. She man for herself and for her network 


uld 
tion! Itwas 
= the day w . Gladstone entered u 
Parliament. I It was not broken, tho 
til in the fullness of time time British energy 


his long and splendid career 

in some it was relaxed, 

had the wealth and the 
feared. 


During ne 2 thirty ears of her protective neh and rig pope tae 
ing the ene years from 1826 to 1846, Great Britain increased her material 
wealth beyon tin the commercial 

development of steam 
Briare 


wer gave to evi British workman the arms of 
us. -— the inventive weten 


werof . — m increased the amount, 
= 


ijt with a manufacturing 
power unequaled, the British merchants were ready to underbid all rivals in 
seeking for the trade of the world. 

At that moment Great Britain had reason to feel supremely content. She 
found under her own flag, on the shores of every ocean, a host of consumers 
whom noman might number. She had Australia and India with 
open ports and free markets for all her fabrics; and, more than all these 

d she found the United States suddenly and seriously 3 
tariff and eevee abolisi protection at the very moment Eng- 
trade: e o traho of t of the world seemed p: 


Dee was d: for free prospec- 
tively in her ca Could this condition of trade have continued. no esti- 
mateof the 5 s wealth would be Practically it 
would have no egrets Could she have retained her control of the mar- 
kets of the United States as she held it for the four years the out- 

of the civil war, the American e would ave grown commercially 

dent upon her A 2, ig 


that 
in which England S ertga pros: 
pered yE her ———- relations with the United i — and that 


o CN maa witha a Se — lained, followed 
enactment of a free-trade tariff* as certainly as effect fol- 
lows cause. toe of the most that kind had its 


origin in the tariff to which I have 
harmony with 
s Southern 


and's newly dec 


t (Mr. 


atlow prices. 


un 
fy to sustain it as did this e 


manufactures ò breadstuffs of 
Russia were blockaded and could not reach the gues of the world. An 
extraor stimulus was thus givon to all forms of trade in 5 a 
States. For years, 1846 to 1856, these adventitious aids came in by ysi 
Cee and exerted their powerful infi! the 
coun’ 


uenee upon the prosperi 
es on "i Wie Baty ad — 5 terms. as 
designate orm duty which is levied with no intention 
— domestic manufactures. 


country are ee oe ee „ menge 
communica’ ngress after the panic: —a plen 
the elements of national wealth, ufaeturers ha peaga nri Eg our 


ent, 
FFF experience. On the fepe 
ngth by enacting a highly protective 
war. When the new 


& 
4 
R 


E National Government- 173 to 1789. sagen "es 
scary in a fow lines a whole chapter of i of the 


. 3 
— deeem 6 4 
no employment for industry; no demand for labor; no sale for the 
of the ; no sound of the of the auctioneer 
universal cry of the people; relief the uni- 


the enactment of the protective tariff of 1824, to the 
— united for the com- 


2 credi 

alone. It was the work of the 
General Jackson, Mr. Websterand Mr. illiam 
and Richard M. Johnson, Silas W McLano 
for one or the other of these acts, and several of them voted for both. 
ration of these Mea — is Tee historic tribute to the neces- 
value of protection. 9 À . asif by —.— 

legislation to which they gar Ss their pen e have ir coneurrent 
— that the seven the enactment of id rotective 
tariff of 124 were the most tete ier nius ad eqs repas ire its brief 
life had encountered. and that the seven ——— which followed its enactment 

were beyond precedent the most p: us and endan 

Sectional jealousy and 8 oe nop an ure the —- devel 
maor of manufactures in followed 
Le eg men aee of the jum rrr "uh free-trad 


oth: 
at the expense of the plantin 
rebell 


propaan eas aud President 
who had so strikingly shown his faith in the of p 
able to resist the excitement and resentmen: which the f free traders had 


ereated in the cotton States. He stood — 
by his two bitterest personal enemies—Clay forfree 
trade. To su Clay would ruin . n politically in the South. He 
could not Calhoun, for, aside his free trade, he 
had cause for ha! lieved, moreover, that Caihoun 


ting him personally. He be! 
was at heart untrue to the Union, and to the Union Jackson 
1824— 
ris and reduced tho excess over th 


ensuing 
tion to neither 
belief that it was the best 
The dif 


het co appease the 
from that time became asso- 


pa eao the — oN lg toon res iei rte who had given 
original e. 
ened the other in the Bouth. and both 3 8 


rebellion. 
Agde e mera TA eD Sa eens of 1833, because it 
ed as at last a reconciliation between two sections of 


1835. 
and before the fourth me E the 30 
per cent. reduction (three. years of 10 per cent. each) on of duties 
was beginning o ont eris rss unfavorably. The apprehension of evil soon 
c of 1837 ensued, and 


became general reals wan dence was shaken, the pente 
business reve: were rapid age and devastatin g 

The trouble increased 1838, 1539, and 1840, and the party in power, 
held responsible for the i rs, fell under popular condemnation. 


Mr. Van Buren was defeated, and the elder General Harrison was elevated 

to the apapa © oy an exceptionally la: majority of the electoral votes. 

There was no reli to the people until ee resid waren a 1842 was em- 

acted, and then the beneficent experience ot 1824 was repeated on even a more 

extensive scale. epe wide and general. was at once res But 
f Democratic to power two years later by the 

election of Mr. Polk to the Presidency, fo aroa T a perverse violation of 

pfe ledges on the part of men in im; laces of administra: 

e repeal of the Meer uds act an the s eA tution of the tariff 
1546, to which I have already adverted, and whose effects upon the country I 
have briefly ou 
Measuring. th 


ore, from 1 — when a protective tariff was enacted to 
gress stre - stability to the G 
and stabili: 


cer when a protective tariff was enac’ to give 
the — the impending revolt of 


Bush During h le ice Tinea t 
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classes dependent for subsistence u 
burdens removed by the 


perity among the e. And 


safely be asked 
both systems, did 


method of PME DAY be 
` clusion in the facts here detailed. 
And by what other mode of reasoning can we safely proceed in this field of 
8 The great method of Bacon was by ** and pure observa- 
tion, aided by experiment and fructified by induction." Let us investigate 
“from effects to causes, and not from causes to effects." Surely it is by a 


long series of experiments, and by that test only, that any country can estab- 
lish an indust system that will best aid in developing its hidden wealth 
and establi Andeach country must act intel- 


its permanent prosperity. 
ligently for itself. Questions of trade can no more be regulated by an exact 


roduced with accurate forecast. The unknown 


e for Great Bri 


pers and long periods of 
the fact that a financial panic of 
e tariff of 


beginning more 
for annualinterest. A great proportion of the debt, when 
oor for an enormous export 


of gold, or its equivalent, to meet the interest. 
sides these burdens upon the peuples the country was on a basis of paper 
money, and all gold payments added a heavy premium to the weight of the 


rebuilding 

had a closer connection with the panic of 1873 than is commonly thought. 
Still further, the six years’ depression, from 1873 to 1879, involved individual 
suffering rather than general distress. 

wealth more rapidl 


untry asa whole never ad- 


The co 
than during that 


tained upon a free-trade | and that the panic of 1873 only proved 
the stren of the safeguard which protection supplies to a people sur- 
rounded such multiform embarrassments as were the people of the 
Unfted States during the few years immediately following the war. And, 
str 


the Government could collect 
little from the customs under free trade and noos from internal products, 
whence could have been derived the taxes to provide for the payment of in- 
terest on public loans, and what would have become of the public credit? 
Moreover, with free trade, which Mr. Gladstone holds to be always and 
under all circumstances wiser than protection, we should have been com- 
poen topay gold coin for European fabrics, while at home and during the 
endous strain of the war legal-tender paper was the universal currency. 
In other words, when the life of the country depended upon the Govern- 
ment's ability to make its own notes perform the function of money the 
free-traders' policy would have demanded daily gold for daily bread. 

The free trader can not offset the force of the argument by claiming that 
the laws regulating revenue and trade are, like municipal laws, silent during 
the shock of arms, use the five closing years—indeed, almost six years— 
of the decade in which the rebellion oce were passed in peace, and dur- 

those years the ravages of war were in e degree repaired and new 
wealth dg ait Age ng But Ishall not give to Mr. Gladstone or to the Ameri- 
can free trader the advan of seeming to rest the defense of protection 
upon its marvelous value during the exhaustive period of war. iewing the 
country from 1861 to 1889—full twenty-eight years—the 1 t undisturbed 
P in which either protection or free trade has been tried in this country. 
ask Mr. Gladstone if a parallel can be found to the materia] advancement of 
the United States? 
Mr. Gladstone admits the wonderful increase of wealth 


according 
statement of Mr. Gladstone 


runs directly counter to the 
passed 


1 h years of financial experience through which 
this country has with alternate trials of the twosystems. Moreover, 
it is fair to say that Mr. Gladstone does not in his utterance represent Euro- 
pean 1 He speaks only for the free-trade party of Great Britain 
and their followers on this side of the ocean. The most eminent statesman 
on the Continent of Europe holds opinions on this subject directly the reverse 
of those held by the most eminent statesman of Great Britain. We feel as- 
sured rotection may be affected, 

vidual ju ent, we may 


safely leave Mr. Gladstone to be answered by Prince Bis: 3 
But better than the opinion of Mr. Gladstone, better than the opinion of 
Prince , are the ple facts of the case of open rec in both 


which the t. will give the best answer to Mr. G 
the United Sta x 


tes would have made more rapid p: undera Ton 


offreetrade. Itake the official figures of the census of the United States, 
and for the United Kingdom I quote from Mr. Giffen, who is commended by 
Mr. Gladstone as the best authority in England: 


In 1860 the population of the United States was, in round numbers, 31,000,000. 
At the same time the population of the United Kingdom was, in round num- 
bers, 29,000,000. The wealth of the United States at that time was fourteen 
thousand millions of dollars; the wealth of the United Kingdom was twenty- 
nine thousand millions of dollars. e United Kingdom „therefore, 
nearly the same population, but more than double the wealth of the United 
States, with ery for manufacturing fourfold greater than that of the 
United States. At the end of twenty years (1880) it appeared that the United 
States had added nearly thirty thousand millions of dollars to her wealth, 
8 the pue Kingdom had added nearly fifteen thousand millions, or 
about one-half. 

During this period of twenty years the United States had incurred the 
Untied Winged wae mete eterne sor Ae T n 

om was a enjo: exce „ and made a 
greater gain than in any ot! MOM. TERM of har histo: ma 


far gain which 
during four years was in rue part due to the calami ch had fallen 
e United States. The United Kingdom had added 6,000.000 to her 


dition to the 
of population M wealth in 7 country, even 


allowance for 1 
T 
Kingdom 


wealth per capita 
tes it was y E 


States exceeded 18, 
the compound ratio 
out making 


upo: 
ulation during the period of twen: ears, while the 
United seeded 18,000,000. — y 


wi 


tw per capita wealth 23 
cent, while the United States increased her per capita wealth more t 
93 per cent. If allowance should be made for war losses, the ratio of gain in 
the United States would far exceed 100 per cent. Upon these results, what 
ground has Mr. Gladstone for his assertion? 

With great confidence, Mr. Gladstone proposes to the war for free 
trade into the enemy’s country. Perhaps the enemy, who are only modest 
protectionsts, may embarrass the ma of his ee with a few pertinent 
questions, or at least abate the rate of speed which he propose for his tri- 
umphant movement. I shall not give counter theories. I shall only cite 
established facts, and allow the facts to establish their own theories: 

1. John Edgar Thompson, late N of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, 3 100 tons of steel rails 

ork, 


"Glad 
ing Mr. Gladstone's claim to eie pie quality of man 
es 


r ew 
York, the freight paid and the dut: Xn English manufacturers held the 
e 


eron 


lieve that American rails could ever have 


cago, and London at areae rue same prices. Does any free t 
either side of the ocean honestly 


furnished as cheaply as English rails — by the sturdy competition 
which the highly protective duty of 1870 enabled the American manufactur- 
ers to maintain, against the forei 


manufacturers in the first han and 
It is not 

the duty was first estab- 

few months) American rails have been as cheap 


a 8 but it is asserted with per- 
fect confidence that, steadily and invariably, American railroad Se cay 
have bought cheaper rails at home than they would have been able to buy in 
England if the protective duty had not stimulated the manufacture of Steel 
ils in the United States and if the resulting competition had not directly 


operated upon the English market.* 


* In 1870 only 30,000 tons of steel rail 
were manufactured in the United 
States. But the product under the 
increased duty of that year rapidly 
increased. The relative number of 
tons produced in England and the 
United States for a period of twelve 
years is shown as follows: 


Forthe same period 
sive, the following table will show the 
number of tons of steel ingots pro- 
duod in the two countries respeo- 

vely: 


1877-1888, inclu- 


—— J 508,400 | 385,865 | 1877—— 750, 006 524 
1878.. 622,390 807, 527 78 
TN SIL 520, 231 834,511 ,499 
1880. — A 732, 910 1,044, B82 1,074, 202 
F 023, 740 1,441,719 | 1,974,247 
i S ENNA 235, 785 1,673,649 | 1,514,687 
1883... 097,174 1,553,880 | 1,477,945 
1884. 784, 968 1 670 1,975,031 
1885 706, 583 1 127 1,519,490 
1886, 730,343 1 520 2,209,190 
1887 021, 347 32 408 | 2,930,098 
1888. 979, 083 2 794| 2,511,161 

Total in 12 

years .... 18, 085, 622 
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The American ry ae pene under a heavy ae 
of 


as 
ported, is furnished at 4t cents 
delivered free of cost at the point where the locomotives are 


under a protective duty—a competition that could not have been successfully 


1860, the last under a free-trade policy, the ulation of 
“he. 8 the amount of $12,000,000. 
In 1888, with a population 


& pro ve tariff, could 
have attained such control of its own carpet cha sic, and trade? It will 


e competing manufacture in America. For many articles we pa: 
d In Europe. If we pay higher for other thin than is Tall 


have been compelli 
and I be 
have mu 


. 

Mr. Gladstone boldly contends that sopu capital at home by protection 
is dear production, and is a delusion from m bottom." Itake t issue 
with him on that proposition. Between and the present time consider- 
ably more than 100. miles of railroad have been built in the United States. 
"The steelrail and other metal connected therewith involved so vast a sum 
of money that it could not have been raised to send out of the ug in gold 

à e total cost could not have been less than $500,000,000. e had a 

interest to pay abroad on the pubes debt, and for nine years after 1870 

ld was at a premium in the United States. Du those years nearly 

000 miles of ur were constructed, and to import English rail and pay 
ve been impossible. 


for it with gold bought at a large premium would 
very large e 2 — of the SAWAY. ee would of necessity have 
been abandoned if the export of gold to pay the rails had been the condition 


precedent to their construction. But the manufacture of steel rails at home 
gave an immense stimulus to ess. Tens of thousands of men were PM 
e 


good wages, and great investments and great enrichments followed the 


je dade ie dag IEE AA OS LASS ANTE TEI oem CE TILT NE ASAS 
* In spite of these facts President Cleveland made the following statements, 

which ? quote from his free-trade 1 
* Our present tariff laws, as their prim. 
rted and su deck Sa duty by precisely the sum 


pua by those who purchase for use these imported es. Many of these 
hings, however, are raised or manufactured in our own country, and the 


a price equal to that demanded for the imported that have paid customs 
r 80 tively afew use the imported articles, 


imported arti 

T recall this quotation primarily for two reasons: First, Mr. Cleveland 
stands without a rival at the head of the free-trade party in the United 
States, and it is instructive to see how exactly he adopts the line of argument 
used by the English free trader. Second. It is a valuable admission from 
the head of the free-trade when he affirms that com tively a few 
of our people use impo: cles,” and that there are ions of our peo- 
ple who never use and never saw any of the foreign products." In what 
words could the complete success of the protective policy in the United States 
be more fitly expressed? 

But when Mr. Cleveland asserted that our le pay for our domestic fab- 
rics nearly or quite the same enhanced ce which the duty adds to the 
imported articles," he evidently spoke without investigating facts, and ac- 
cepted as true one of those fallacious ents which have been used in the 
interest of foreign importers to deceive the people. Mr. Cleveland’s argu- 
ment would have been strengthened if he had given a few exam les—nay, if 
he had given one example—to sustain his charge. As he omitted all illustra- 
tions o position, I venture to select a few which apparently establish the 
exact reverse of Mr. Cleveland's statement: 

India-rubber goods are protected by a duty of 25 per cent; but, instead of 
those being 25 per cent higher in price the foreign goods, they are, 
in fact, cheaper. They undersell the English article in Canada and success- 

compete with Canada's goods, which are protected by a duty of20 per 


cen 
Patent leather is subject toa duty of 20 per cent; but patent leather is not, 
therefore, 20 per cent her in the United States than elsewhere. On the 
contrary, it cheaper. Five years ago the s 
advertised for bids for a la amount of patent lea 
nection with the uniforms of the 
tries, but the lowest b: 
He secured 


ts and shoes are subject to 30 per cent — 2 According to Mr. Cleve- 
e fore 


land 3 be 30 per cent higher than th article. Asa matter 
of fact, they are cheaper erican boots and shoes hold the Canadian mar- 
ket against the Eur 
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of the new road and opened to the American people large fields for enter- 
prise not theretofore accessible. 
Imight ask Mr. Gladstone what he would have done with E of the 


thousands of men en in manufacturing rail if it udged prac- 
ticable to buy the rallin England: e has given his answer in 
vance of the question, for he tells us that in America we uce more 


ct! 
M . Gladstone seesthat the protective system steadily tends to keep up the 
‘i ; mfactures o£ ^ cio d 


tecti Mr. Gladstone for his outspoken mode 
of dealing with this question of free trade. He gives us his conclusions 
without qualification and without disguise. The American free trader is not 
so sincere. He is ever presenting half truths and holding back the other 
half, thus creating false impressions and leading to false conclusions. But 
Mr. Gladstone is entirely frank. He tells the laborers on protected articles 
that they would be better en in “raising more cereals and more cotton 
at low prices." Where does Mr. Gladstone suggest a market for the addi- 
tional grain and cotton to be raised by American mecbanics becoming farmers 
and increasing the production of those great staples? The foreign market is 
filled with a competing grain supply to such a degree that already the price 
of wheat is unduly lowered to the Western farmer. The farmer needs à 
larger home consumption of his grain, while Mr. Gladstone thinks he needs a 
still larger home production. The legitimate involvement of Mr. Gladstone's 
argument is that all mechanical and manufacturing enterprises in America 
3 articles of her 


Some years 
ruse’ Parliament had declared that the 
cus of manufactories in colonies tends to lessen their dependence on 
reat Britain." A few years later the British Board of Trade 1 ORS to 
Parliament that “manufactures in the American colonies interfere with 
pono made by British merchants." The same body petitioned Parliament 
t “some measures should be provided to prevent the manufacturing of 
woolen and linen goods in the colonies." Finally Parliament declared t 
“colonial manufacturing was prejudicial to the trade and manufactures of 
Great Britain." These outrageous sentiments (the colonists characterized 
them much more retia: D were cherished in the time of the glorious Georges, 
in the era of Walpole and the elder Pitt. 

Ido not mean to imply that Mr. Gladstone's words carry with them an a: 
proval, even retr vely,of this course toward the colonies, but eis 
a remarkable similarity to the old policy inthe fundamentalidea that causes 
him in 1889 to ngon that Americans produce too much cloth and too much 
iron," and should turn their labor to “low-priced cereals and low-priced cot- 
ton." Are we not justifled in condoni that Mr. Gladstone’s theory of free 
trade, in all its 5 and specifications, is fitted exactly to the con- 
dition of Great Britain, and that British hostility to American 8 
finds its deep foundation in the fact, to quote the old phrase, that it is 
prejudicial to the trade and manufactures of Great Bri that “it lessens 
our dependence upon Great Britain," and that it interferes with profits 
made by British merchants"? 

Mr. Gladstone makes another statement of great frankness and of great 
value. Comparing the pursuits in the United States which require no 
tection with those that are protected, he says: No rie gS will, I think, 
venture upon saying that the profits are 1 in protected than in unpro- 
tected industries." This is very true, and Mr. Gladstone may be su 
to hear that the constant objection made by American free traders 
the “protected industries," as he terms them, is that the profits deriv. 
them are illegitimately . Mr.G ne sees clearly that as a rule this 
is not true, and he at once rnsthereason. Hesays: "The best opinions 

that in your proren trađes profits are hard pressed 


from 


lainly tell the truth to the American laborer. Not one free-trade organ or 
Doas y to say to the ga body of American workmen that the 
y 


Mr. G tone makes another contention, in which, from the American 
point of view, he leaves out of sight a controlling factor, and hence refers 
an effect to the wrong cause. Regarding the advance of wages in England 
he says: Wi which have oues le Haay relatively higher under pro- 
tection have me both gene: absolutely higher, and greatly 
higher, under free trade." Ido not doubt the fact, but I venture to su 
that such advance in wages as there been in England is referable to 
another and a 3 cause — namely, the higher w. in the United States. 
which have constantly tempted British mechanics to emigrate, and which 
would have tempted many more if the inducement of an advance in wages 
at home had not been inte z and 
tempting in the United States since 1861, when the country became firnly 
the enactment of the Morrill tariff. It will be found, ULLA 


advance of wages in England corresponds precisely in time, 
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degree, with the advance in the United States, and theadvance in both 
cases was directly due to the firm establishment of protection 
national policy. to 100 per eont higher than British wares, 


peratives of Manch 
as clearly as do the Fees pe pe the advanced and more 
than — ts who think the world of commerce 


oF- There isa protecti 
most palpablo and effective form of 8 is in the direct payment of 
pos money to n line of steamers that could not be maintained out that 
orm of aid. I do not "T that snch aid is unwise protection, least of all do 
Isay it is immoral. On the contrary, FF 


commercial wisdom, without in the least ‘ing upon the 
morals, „Gladstone, however, commits to the ao honing that". Al 
protection is morally bad.” If this has been his belief ever since he 


anadvocstoot free trade, his conscience must have received many and —.— 


wounds, as session after sessi ees i chancellor of the . — — he carried 

Parliament a bounty Inot say adiret protectio mi—of £180,000 
toa of steamers r “between En land the United States—a 
—— that began six eats be fore free e Was p English 


ot t» err Y m Are years ae an aggregates of pue d milions of dollars was paid out to 
It mn See. d hatt 1 c r carryin the Anglo-American 
Da argument will not = a free ue. use steamers of 


t 
other nationalities stood ready to tho mails ata farcheaperrate. Nay, 
n Mr. Glads 


gland 
lic bids were asked to the Anglo-Indian mails. e o a 
lower bid than any Eng! line, but the lish disregarded 
the d gave the con! to the and ien line. 
owned by a well-known English AGE eren later the German Lloyd 
Com contracted to carry the lo- rican mails cheaper than any 
line offered, and the German co: . ty bayaa cod gren the 
duty. But lishmen did not get t that kind e, an broke 
the contract with the EN um 5 to the English 
8 he English polic of free trade 
is where — oan hola. e field — — rivals, and that 8 com- 
petition leaves her d she repudiates free trade and substitutes the most 


pronounced form of protection? 
Does Mr. Gladstone's estimate of the immorality of 5 rong pony 


to protection on land, or is supremacy on the sea so im: 
terests that itis better to throw morals to the wind an nd resort to whatever 


degree of ion may be to English 

The doc! of improving harborsin the United United states by the National Gov- 
ernment wasfor many years 8 contested, the strict construction party 
maintaining . 7 where 
During ys of the — 
ember 


this pig ree ag epa ra will not secure much respect in other countries 
so long as it in salt water. 

It not escape Mr. Gladstone's keen observation that British interests 
in naviga flourish 


tion less rivalry and have inc sar propor 

tion than any other of the great interests of the United ted Kingdom. Task 
candid adm: n that tie aber edge pa which 8 has protacted 
less of ex- 


steadily and 3 , regardless of d regard) 
x X fail to note that ua tionis tha wonkest of the 
because i one which the National 


e civil war the 


est on qnem which to 
American would now ene vane the fleets of gland, a as the ‘they rivaled 
them before the war, on every sea w the p: Uter E 
invites the American 

The failure of the United States to encourage and establish commercial 
lines of is in strange contrast with the zealous efforts made 


American 
to extend lines of railway insidethe country, even tothe point of anticipating 
the real needs of man v. 9 — 


pecuniary 
— * 37 Aer — ulus needed for th 
great energy V eee UN us or thera 
of our commerce. Let Vo added that if the Government of 
United States will for twenty years to — give merel: aly Shen the interest jerest upon 
5 the rate of 5 per cent on the amount w 
E: rer ard Eee line needed on the Atlantic. ie and 
Gulf intoexistence within two years from the passage o! 
act. . twice refused 
annum to secure an admirable 
largest Brazil And the sum of $125,000 is but the interest upon 
the interest of the interest 2 5 cent of the gross amount freely given to 
tho construction of railroads within the Union. Is it any — that we 
have lost all prestige on the sea? 


n to the policy of extending our fore aiding 
so opposi lon te to polly of — DAMM ed internal 1 
* railroads 1 with a zu sum; tes with the American free trader. 
tone can 


argument of the free eris if ip lines were establishe: 
we could not increase our because we produce under our protective 

nothing that ean in neutral with articles of the like 
kind from Engiand. How. gan the free trader explain the fact that a 
long list of articles in tates find 


I — Rd = 


gone. W oer son from —— to 5 or Montreal is cheaper than 


nited States to the same poma, 

8 Aut itis in favor of tho English shipper across 

the and not the ican shipper bra TRE It is for the trader 

to explain why, if the cost of transportation be made the same, the United 

States can not 7 with England in every SS: in 5 in 
n En 


ien hood 10 the of th essional free trader in America, M: 
vi ery e onal er ori P. 
Gladstone feelssure that, though ee tected manufacturers in the Uni nited 
States may flourish and r, they ue soat the expense of gp farmer, 
yo a i in — conceivable according to the free-trade dictum, the 
hel; victim of eoo. Mr. Gladstone and the American free 
— — have, then, du ty of mring the fo why the gren States of the 


West have wn in weal d the beige d 2 rotection at a moro 
rapid rate n the manufacturing tes o East. e statement of the 
free trader can be adver an Aser 2 referring to the census of the 
United States for the year 1800 and also for ear 1530: 

In 1800 e| 2 manufact States of p*s Eust (t MEA ar of New grec 
together with New York an F anys gf te wealth 
of $5,122,000,000. Twenty years en TE 82 iors ^ ME s „the same 
States returned an aggregate wealth The rate of increase 
for e twenty years was tly td Ae er 2 — 

t us see di the agri cultural States fared this period. By the 
census of 1860, 8 tates of the West (Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Ka Mic — 2 —— and, W. returned an 
gate wealth of $2,271, ay renta afterw: y the census 880 


e aggre- 
Dto wealth of $11.299.000,000. 'The rate of increase for the twenty years was 
cent, or 18) per cent greater than the increase in the 8 manufacturing 


States of th 

The case eit be Saman y striking if we take the 15 Southern States that 
were slavoholding in i zN RA Y the pg es S at ear the mga return 
of redactis 000 — — we A Property. 


t. the tol tout property orty amount to to $4. Their eir are. 


= return ue wealth by th 000,000. T 2o 


cing qo AE twenty rs was 80 per cen boag 

tes of toe Bou . — 1 r war to an extent 
A cL. P any of modern 
vious — } had been 


consider that p Are ay on w 
soured yet, at the end of twenty 


in the South was entirely broken Pine; 
the Southern States had repaired eir enormous lagen e 
no! 


Y 


As Mr. Gladstone considers 383 immoral, he defines its sectio. v 
fense as *'robbsry." To have fully equal to the American stan 
free-trade vituperation, Mr. Gladstone Should ha vo denounced our E 


turers as “robber barons." This is the current p with a class who aro 


popular pre, ptr American manufacturers as 8 Pone TA me 
D nse of This accusation is so 
authors eed ec 8 it as important to their tently » - seri 


out of the — 3 fortunes in 
United States—those that have arrested public atte: within the the last 
T dis was amassed by oy oe pa 


from speculations 
market, from one ae investments, from patented in- 
ventions, and more than one from rieta 


It is sa t for- 


th us wealth seldom ne beyond 
family in the United Sta -— L4 
consecutive nyt ovens 


down the of entail he 


uncertainty and the 


y 
and, above vestment, sca’ 
y and give to them all | the uncertainty that — iu Eunan 


tunes to me 
existence. 


protective P 8 ores y. of t =e. 2 
money; not an agen eee o hands a few. records o 
our savin mes d buil can be appealed 

this statement. The benefit o: goes first and last to the men who 
earn their in the sweat of their The a ous and momentous 


aces. 
Toyed, education ac wired. and independance secured Ly so My qos pruners 

uca an mdence so a pro on 
tt population asia the Un ted States of Ame v 


APPENDIX B. 
THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 
[Text of the declaration of principles asadopted by the St. VP pice et 


The Republicans of the United States, assembled r 
in national convention, a) g for the popular 
of their claims to the ma: achievements of Seats — 
*The 3 articles of American manufacture are sold in Canada more 
FVV bottles flasks, india rubber 
copper 
3 im ds M manu €: Pene 


p hams, 
Sip Piging, wall writin ha en blank books, 
$ T, a — 5 — 
ers ts and — leather And aici, so sole 

th drills, ha: s, harvesters, hoos, forks, mow- 
os, shovels, builders’ and cabinetmakers’ hard- 
jewelry sterling ana lated), MINES. — 
hatchets, hammers, sa 3 organs, pianos, Tho plain 


ther. 1 8 patent 
—— machines, screws, 
moves, axes, 
especially hotel furniture. 
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confidently address themselves to the awakened in- 
foe of r 


have witnessed 
mocratic control of 


F 


—— of tacts 


For the first time — the Ds cel warthe American 
the calamitous consequences of full and unrestricted 
the Government. It been a record of unparalleled incapacity, dishonor 
and disaster. In administrative management it has ruthlessly sacrificed in in: 

ble revenue, entailed an unceasing deficit, eked out ord 
rent expenses with borrowed money, piled up the 7 debt by $282, 700.00 000 
in time of peace, forced an adverse balance of ros a perpetual men- 
ace hanging over the crags tion fund, pawned American credit to alien 
2 and reversed all the measures and results of successful Repub- 


ul 

In the des es of its QUE it has 32 panic, blighted rope an 
actories, reduced vax 

wages, halted fed enterprise ani and crippled 5 Lg iem while stim 
ine ter che production 
public hs e. and individual interest demands that the 9 shall be 
rescued from the hands of those who have shown themselves incapable to 
conduct it without disaster at home and dishonor abroad, and shall be 
8 to the partx Saura for thirty years administered it with unequaled 


£20 oe in this connection we heartily indorse the wis- 
dom, pear — and the success of the Administration of Posten? Harrison. 
TARIFE. 


We renew and emphasize our alle; ce to the policy of protection as the 
bulwark of Fe aae ped independence and the foundation of Amer- 
ican development and erity. 'Thistrue American policy taxes foreign 

ucts 2 encourages, e industry; it puts the burden of 88 on 
oreign | sate ; it secures the American market for the American peony cer; 
it uphol the American standard of N for the American workingman: 


wth 

tion it is just, fair, and impartial; y opposed to fore 
Gomestic monopoly, to sectional discrtmination and individu: 
We denounce 83 present us section 
public credit, and destructive to prete ote enterprie. We demand such an 
equitable tariff on foreign imports which come into competition with Amer- 
ican products as will not only furnish adequate revenue for tbe necessary 
expenses of the Government, but will po rotect 8 bor from da- 
tion to the wage level of other lands. 


RECIPROCITY. 


We believe the repeal of the reciprocity arrangements negotiated by the 
last Republican Administration was a national calamity, and we ee 
their renewal and extension on such terms as will — our trade with 
-— nations, remove the restrictions which now o ct the sale of Amer- 

5 in the ports of other eiae in and secure enlarged markets 
for the products of our farms, forests factories. 

ME e oe and reciprocity are twin measures of Republican policy and 
p n hand. Democratic rule has recklessly struck down bo and 

h ee be reestablished. 8 for VA we produce; free 
sion for the necessaries of life which we do not produce; reciprocity agreo- 
ments of mutual interests which markets for us in return for our 
open markets to others. Pro n builds up domestic industry and trade, 
and secures our own market for . reciprocity builds up foreign 
trade and finds an outlet for our surplus. 


SUGAR. 


We d the sent Administration for not kee; ay xm faith with the 
sugar producers of this country. The Republican party, vors such protec- 
tion as will lead to the production on American soil of all the sugar w 
the American people use, and for which they pay other countries more than 
$100,000,000 annually. 

WOOL AND WOOLENS. 


To all our products—to those of the mine and the fields as well as to those 
of the shop and the factory—to hemp, to wool, the product of th 
dustry of sheep husbandry, as well as to the finished woolens of 
promise the most ample protection. 


MERCHANT MARINE. 


3 favor restoring the American poli f discrimina: duties for the 
re pelos our merchant marine and he st iae 5 Shipping in 
a a trade, so that American ships the product of pne e 
M e argo 5 erican shipyards, sailing under the Stars and Stripes, 
and manned, offi red,and owned by Americans—may regain the carrying 
of our foreign 5 
FINANCE. 


» viding for the for sound money. It caused the 
for the reges einn of specie payments in 

as good as go) 
475 every measure 3 to debase our cur- 


it of pod country. We theref. opposa nth 
n rit except tional agreement with el ^ 


commercial nations of the al ad which w we 
until ment can be obtained the e: YEA 0 


ciment of tho dw prov 
M D 


served. our silver and paper m intained at 
with gold, and we favor all measures to maintain inviolably ul 
obligations of the United States = all qr money, whether coin or PADO at 
tstandard, the standard of the most enlightened nations of the 
PENSIONS. 
The veterans of the Union Army deserve and should receive fair treatment 


and generous recognition. Whenever icable they should be given the 
preference in the matter of employment, and they are entitled to the enact- 
ment of laws as are best calculated to secure fulfillment of the 
piegon made to them in the dark days of the pe goon 's peril. We denounce 

tice in the Pension Bureau, so recklessl: unjustly carried on by 


the present. Eee MOD. of reducing emendis and arbitrarily dro; 
names from deserving tion of The Aet 


the rolls as the severest condemnation 
can people. 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. 
Our fore licy should be at all times firm, vigorous, dignified, 
el cnr in be te Wt E Min poon e e i ec aaa 


vem E Yet Ba 8 terfere with then the Nicaraguan Canal 
e ere iem; 
sh eere mg itn ted States; and by the purchase 


of the Danish Islan e epe M a ee and much-needed na val sta- 
tion in the West Indies. 
ARMENIAN MASSACRES. 

The massacres in Armenia have aroused the deep o United States just in 
nation of the American people, and we petere dr 
exercise all the influence it can enr exert to bring atrocities to an 
end. In Turkey American resident have been 2 there to the gravest dan- 
gers and American pi ed. There and ev: here American 
citizens and American rei frage m be absolutely pi atall hazards 
and at any cost. 


MONROE DOCTRINE. 


We reassert the Monroe doctrine in its full extent, and we reaffirm the 
right of the United States to give the doctrine effect Y respon to the 
appeal of any American State for friendly intervention in case of E 


encroachment. We neve net interfered and shall not interfere with zea ex- 


and 
the free consent of its he 
CUBA, 
D M Ne. of ee. fpei n independence cy of the 
ted ve sym ie struggles o: 
peoples n domin We watch with 


and oppression. and our best hopes go out for the 


The Gon ani f Spa having lost trol of Cu d bea uns ble 
e Government o: con o an una 
ives of Senden’ + American pop heer 


to fo eng the property or 
wit we 8 that the Government of fe "Uni 
tates should MEVS y use its influence and good offices to restore peace and 
give independence to the island. 
THE NAVY. 

Tho peace and security of the Republic and the maintenance of its rightful 
influence among the so teat of theearth demand a naval power commensu- 
rate with its position and ibility. We De favor the continued 
„ of the Navy and a complete system of harbor and seacoast de- 

enses, 
FOREIGN IMMIGRATION. 
wor he fatal 8 of —— riced labor, 
and so ex- 


neither read nor write. 
CIVIL SERVICE. 
placed on the statute book the — ine 
3 ras it, and we renew 1 
oroughly and honestly enforced and rea redi 


FREE BALLOT. 


We demand that every citizen of the United States shall be allowed to cast 
one free and unrestricted ballot, and that such ballot shall be counted and 
returned as cast. 

LYNCHINGS. 


We 8 one por aga condemnation = ne e el ona and ege 
rous practice well known as lynching or killin uman beings suspected or 
charged with crime, without process of law. E 

NATIONAL ARBITRATION. "S 
* We favor the creation of a national board of arbitration to Settle and 
differences which may between employers and employees 
interstate commerce, 
HOMESTEADS. 


We believe in an immediate return A ho free-homestead policy of the Re- 


The civil-service law was 
party, which has alwa; 
tions that it shall be 
ever practicable. 


ust 
in 


publican party, and urge the pom go of a satisfac’ free-home- 
Lee Deane marke ne ipd ce n AREA tha Mie Cae eee Sete 
the Senate. 

TERRITORIES. 


We favor the admission of the remaining Territories at the earliest - 

cable date, ha due regard to the interests of the poopoo the — — 
eg All the Federal officers ap d the 8 
ries should be selected from bona fide residents mee a na 
government should be accorded as far as practicable. 
ALASKA. 

"We believe the citizens of Alaska should have representation in the Con- 
deem oc UNIT States, to the end that needful legislation may be intelli- 
gently e 


TEMPERANCE. 

We thize with all wise and legitimate efforts to lessen preven 
the — hiz intemperance and ests a morality. cmi à 
RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 

The Republican party is mindful of the rights and interests of women. 


of American industries includes equal N pay 
women to wider ie rated of usefulness, and welcome their cooperation rah 
caine the country from Democratic and Populist mismanagement and mis- 


* 


will bring vi form and our cand Hates ed 25 rosperi: 
the United States. POL iy to the peopl al 
APPENDIX C. 
2 CHAIRMAN THURSTON'S ADDRESS. 
ENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION: The ha your kindness 
and confidence will abidein m toful heart forever. My Ft ambition is to 
meet your expectations, and 


myself to exercise the important powers 
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of this high office with absolute justice and impartiality. I bespeak your 


may be or- 


cordial ration and support to the end that our p. y 
derly have been the deliberations of the supreme 


and dignified, as before this 
"HERE gents ag had ae honor to preside over the 
years e onor e over conven- 

tion which ondua Md the last Republican President of the United States. 
To-day I have the prec burr po honor to preside over the convention which 
is to nominate the next dent of the United States. This generation has 
had its object lesson and the doom of the Democratic pur is already an- 
nounced. The American le will return to the Republican party, because 
they know that its administration will mean— 

The supremacy of the Constitution of the United States. 

The maintenance of the law and order. " 
The protection of every American citizen in his right to live, labor, and to 


vote. 

A vigorous fore licy. 

The vivere, E the lionros doctrine. 

The restoration of our merchant marine. 

Safety under the Stars and Stripes on every sea, in every port. 

A revenue adequate for all governmental expenditures and the gradual 
extinguishment of the national debt. 


MEANS A SOUND CURRENCY. 


A currency as sound as Government and as untarnished as its honor, whose 
dollars, whether of gold, paper, or silver, shall have equal 5 and 
33 power with the best dollars of the civilized world. 

A pro ve tariff which protects, coupled with reciprocity which recip- 
roca thereby securing the best markets for American products and open- 
of American factories to the free coinage of erican muscle. 
pension policy just and generous to our living heroes and to the widows 
and orphans of their dead comrades. 

The governmental supervision and control of t: rtation lines and rates. 

The protection of the people from unlawful combination and unjust exac- 
tion of aggregated capital aud corporated power. 

An American welcome to every god-fearing, liberty-loving, Constitution. 
dr. pes lawabiding, labor-seeking, decent man. 

exclusion of all whose birth, whose blood, whose condition, whose 
practices would menace the permanency of free institutions, endanger the 
safety of American society, or lessen the opportunities of American labor. 

The abolition of sectionalism—every star in the American flag shining for 
the honor and welfare and happiness of every Commonwealth and the 
people. A deathless loyalty toall that is true and American and a patriotism 
eternal asthe stars. 


Protection and Bimetallism the Watehwords of Prosperity. 


That which has en; theattention without harmonizing the convictions 
of such master minds as Aristotle, Plato, Brahe, Copernicus, Locke, Newton, 
Smith, Bastiat, and Mill is surely a study which none can afford to broach 
with rashness nor to leave with Vicar pied When the principles which 
underlie it are 1 understood, money is perhaps the mightiest engine 
to which man can lend an intelligent guidance. Unheard, unfelt, unseen, it 
has the power to so distribute the burdens, gratifications, and o portunities 


of life that each individual shall enjoy that share of them to which his merits 


or good fortune may fairly entitle „or, contrariwise, to dispense them with 
so partial a hand as to violate e pecus of justice and perpetuate a 
succession of social slaveries to the of time.—A. nder Del Mar. 


SPEECH 
HON. SAMUEL C. HYDE. 


OF WASHINGTON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 6, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
baving under consideration the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and protect the 
coin redemption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness to meet temporary deficiencies of the reyenue— 


Mr. HYDE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The natural embarrassment with which I first 
rise to speak in the House of Representatives is much heightened 
by the momentous importance of the questions involved in the 
Senate amendment, questions which are now receiving the ear- 
nestattention of the first statesmen and financiers of the world, 
and upon which so many members of long service upon this floor 
have spoken with profound learning and t eloquence; but I 
should feel that I had failed in my duty to the people of that young 
and progressive State which I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent were I to remain silent. 


GOLD AND SILVER UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 


Recognizing the power to coin and regulate the value of money 
as one of the principal incidents of national sovereignty, the 
founders of our Government placed in that great organic law, 
the Constitution of the United States, the following provisions: 


The Congress shall have power to coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures. (Article 
I, section 8, paragraph 5.) 

No State shali * * * coin money, emit bills of credit, make anythin; 
but gold x e idc! coin a tender in payment of debts. (Article I, section 10, 
paragraph 1. 


From these plain provisions it will be seen that gold and silver 
were made equally the money metals of the American people. 


The prohibition placed upon the States against making an 
n and silver coins legal tender puts the two metals upon 
an equa ity, and shows clearly that they are to be regarded as the 
standard money of the Constitution. 

Alexander Hamilton, whose genius as a creative statesman, 
in my opinion, was the greatest America has prođuced, as was 
Abraham Lincoln the greatest statesman in executive ability— 
the great emancipator, the preserver of this nation—the then 
Secretary of the ; in his report to Congress upon the 
establishment of a mint in 1791, declared that— 

To annul the use of either gold or silver as money is to abridge the quan- 
tity of circulating medium, and is liable to all the objections which arise 
from a comparison of the benefits of a full circulation with the evils of a 
scanty circulation, 

On the whole— 

Says Mr. Hamilton— 


itseems most advisable not to attach the unit exclusively to either of the 
metals, because this can not be done effectually without destroying the office 
and character of one of them as money and reducing it to the situation of 
mere merchandise. 


Thomas Jefferson, in his letter to Hamilton of February, 1792, 
says: 

I will return you the report on the mint, which I have read over with a 
great dealof satisfaction, and concur with you in thinking that the unit 
must stand on both metals. 

Mr. Chairman, I dislike to weary the House with quotations, 
but I believe there is no better method in the search for truth 
than to recur often to foundations and first principles. I will 
therefore send to the Clerk's desk and ask to have read the 
statutes of the United States enacted April 2, 1792, under the 
Constitution, pursuant to the recommendations of these great 
statesmen, establishing a mint and regulating coinage in the 
United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. There shall be from time to time struck and coined at the said mint 
coins of gold, silver, and copper of the following denominations. values, and 
descriptions, namely: e$ Jor each to be of the value of ten dollars or units, 
and to contain two hundred and forty-seven ins and four-eighths of a 
grain of pure or two hundred and seventy grains of standard gold. * * * 

ollars or units,each to be of the value of the Spanish milled dollar as the 
same is now current, and to con three hundred and seventy-one ns 
and four-sixteenths oF mock of a grain of pure or four hundred and sixteen 
grains of standard silver. * * * 

Sec. 11. That the proportional value of eu to silver in all coins which 
shall, by law, be current as money in the United States shall be as 15 tol, 
according to the quantity and weight of jnre gold or pure silver; that is to 
say, every 15 pounds weight of pure silver shall be of equal value in all 
payments with 1 pound weight of pure gold, and so in proportion to any 
greater or less quantities of the respective metals. 

SEC. 14. That it shall be lawful for any person or persons to bring to the 
said mint gold and silver bullion in order to their being coined: and that 
the bullion so brought shall be there assayed and coined as speedily as may 
be after the receipt thereof, and that free of expense to the person or per- 
sons by whom the same shallhave been brought. * * * 

SEC. 16. That all the gold and silver coins which have been struck at and 
issued from fhe said mint shall be lawful tender in all payments whatso- 
ever. 

Mr. HYDE. These statutes were approved and signed by the 
immortal George Washington. 

Here is a system of true bimetallism, the free and unlimited 
coinage of both gold and silver with full legal-tender power to 
coins of both metals. This system was continued for the first 
eighty one years of the life of this Republic, until 1873. Gold and 
silver were freely coined and nothing was heard of “unsound 
money.” 

WITH THE ANCIENTS. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not have you infer that because I have 
so specifically pointed out the foundations of our bimetallic system 
that I would overlook the great fact that gold and silver have been 
the money metals of the world before these enactments—ever 
since civilization began—and, since the introduction of paper 
money, have been the only safe basis for that currency. 

And Abraham hearkened unto Ephron: and Abraham weighed to Ephron 
the silver, which he had named in the audience of the sons of Heth, 400 shekels 
of silver, current money with the merchant.—Genesis, xxiii, 16. 

This was nearly forty centuries ago, and yet the terms used show 
that silver was then money current in trade. 

And Job says: 

Yea, the Almighty shall be thy defense, and thou shalt have plenty of silver. 

To speak of the mining of the precious metals, gold and silver, 
in Asia and Europe, and in all nations since the beginning of the 
world, is but to remind us of the teachings of history. None have 
summed up this subject with more eloquence than the late James 
G. Blaine in a speech in Congress. Referring to the purchase of 
a burial place by Abraham with silver, he said: 

This was well-nigh forty centuries ago. Since that time nations have risen 
and fallen, races have disappeared, dialects and lan 8 have been forgot- 
ten, arts have been lost, treasures have perished. continents have been 
covered, islands have been sunk in the sea. and through all these chan 
silver and gold have reigned supreme as the representatives of value, as tho 


media of exchange. The dethronement of each has been attempted in turn, 
and sometimes the dethronement of both, but always in vain. 


Applause.] 
Wich some slight changes in ratio, all the gold and silver mined 
in the world, not required in the arts, was received into the mints 
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and coined as money until 1873. Gentlemen upon this floor have 
made much of the argument that no great quantity of silver was 
coined in the United States. There was in fact $143,000,000 coined, 
$84,000,000 of which was full legal tender. 'The reason why no 
more was coined was principally because silver at the ratio adopted, 
15 to 1, was undervalued by us; it was at a premium over gold, 
and was sent abroad to be coined. It went into the great money 
supplies of the world, which, like all seas, find a common level in 
the great ocean of the world's money. It brought back to the 
United States its price in gold, or in the products of other coun- 
tries, to increase the wealth of our people, and it — hata to kop 
the balance of trade in our favor, the same as if it had been coin 
at home. 
DEMONETIZATION. 

No statesman ever thought of destroying one of these money 

metals. On one occasion Daniel Webster said: 
ld and silver, 

"iig pee dire Mum tr eere 
gress nor any State has authority to establish any other standard, or to dis- 
place this standard. 

Mr. Blaine, in the speech in Congress just referred to, touching 
upon this point, says: 


which the o ic law of the 
existence. No power was conferred on 

should not be money. Co has, therefore, in my judgment, no more 
power to demonetize silver than to demonetize gold; no more power to de- 
monetize either than to demonetize both. 

In 1816 England demonetized silver. She was already pressing 
forward as the chief creditor nation of the world; her economists 
already taught the doctrine that an appreciating value of money 
made lower prices and therefore encouraged exports. 

Somewhat later this policy and principle was explained by Lord 
Overstone with his usual pensons to the secret committee of 
the House of Lords, as follows: 

Monetary distress tends to produce fall of prices; that fall of prices encour- 
ages exports and diminishes Imports; co! uentiy it tends to promote an 
influx of bullion. I can quote a fact of rather a striking cha 
tends to show that a contracting operation u the circulation tends to 
cheapen the cost of our manufactured produ and therefore to increase 
our e: 

Here, sir, is striking proof and admission that free trade and 
the single gold standard must together. But the value of sil- 
ver remained unimpaired e commercial ratio between the 
two metals was comparatively steady until the aid of the law of 
other nations was invoked to destroy the value of silver. 

After the close of the Franco-Prussian war Germany recovered 
of the French poopie $1,000,000,000 as her war indemnity. Look- 
ing across the nnel she saw England, now the chief financial 
power, with a single goldstandard. Hoping toincrease the value 
of her exactions from the French she demanded gold, and in 1873 
enacted a law demonetizing silver and adopting the single gold 
standard. 

The United States the same year passed an act demonetizin 
silver. Mr. Chairman, I shall not weary you with the **crime o 
78,“ but there are a few salient points to which I would like to 
call the attention of the House. When the United States and 
Germany thus entered upon the abandonment of the coinage of 
silver it was not depreciated, but was at a premium of about 3 
per cent over gold. The people of the United States were doing 

usiness upon the basis of the cheaper metal, and were not 
alarmed because the dearer metal went abroad. Being at a pre- 
mium over gold, silver could not have been demonetized on 
account of overproduction nor because of a depreciation in the 
commercial value of silver bullion. 

The world’s production for the preceding year was: Silver, 
$51,575,000; gold, $106,850,000. 

n, sir, there was no demand on the part of the people of 
the United States for the demonetization of silver. Veiled under 
the title of a bill to make appropriations for the mints and to re- 
vise the coinage laws, it struck out the silver dollar without the 
knowledge of the American poopie generally, and unknown to 
our greatest statesmen, num of whom were at that time 
members of Congress, 

Sir, what leading journals of this country contained editorial 
discussions of the grave changes made by that bill? Imagine 
the passages of a bill of such importance in that manner through 
Congress to-day. It is also true, Mr. Chairman, that there has 
never been a time since the act of 1873, after the attention of the 
people of this country was called to the question, when a bill 

emonetizing silyer could have been forced through Congress. 

DOES LAW AFFECT BULLION VALUES? 

Mr. Chairman, there is one thing I will promise. I will not 
4 the House with those diagrams covered with zigzag lines, by 
which it is sought to show the variations between gold and silver, 
the rise and fall of prices, and so on. To me they appear to 
need a man to go along to explain their meaning. ey dis- 
tract me. and I think must weary and puzzle many members. 


r which 


But I will ask gentlemen to give attention to a few figures from 
the table which I hold in my hand and will B seriis the RECORD. 
It is taken from the last (1895) report of the Di of the United 
States Mint, and shows the commercial ratio between gold and 
silver bullion from 1687 to 1894. 
A 5 at these figures will show that but three times in a 
riod of more than two hundred years has the value of silyer 
ullion fallen below 16 of silver to 1 of gold. 
But, sir, more significant still are the for 1874, the first 
ear after the demonetization acts, the ratio being 16.17. Look- 
g back over the figures, we find that the ratio had not gone below 
16 to 1 since 1813, a period of sixty years. In 1873 the ratio was 
15.92. Demonetization came, and the ratio has steadily declined 
until in 1894 it was 82.56. 
Commercial ratio o; to gold r from 1 5 
direi E ram ag EA on E PAS RENE NON MM 


[From 1087 to 1832 the ratios are taken from Dr. A. Boetbeer; from 1833 to 1878 
from Pixley and Abell's tables; and from 1879 to 1894 from daily cablegrams 
from London to the Bureau of the United States Mint.] 
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1897...| * 21.13 
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14.94 
15.02 
15.02 
14. 98 
14.92 
14.83 
14. 87 
15.02 
15.00 
15.20 
15.07 
14.94 
14.81 
15.07 
15.52 
15.17 
15.22 
15.11 
15.27 
15.44 
15.41 
15.31 
15.22 
15.29 
15.31 
15.24 
15.13 
15.11 
15.09 
15.13 
15.11 
15.00 
15.04 
15.06 
15.17 
15.20 
15.11 
15.11 
15.15 
15.24 
15.11 
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And yet, Mr. Chairman, all around me there are gentlemen, on 
both sides of the House, who maintain that law can not create 
values, who insist that statutes can have no effect upon the value 
of either silver or gold. If value were a material thing this 
would be true, for man can create nothing; he can only move 
something." And yet the same gentlemen say they are in favor 
of an international agreement for the establishment of bimetal- 
lism. But this international eement, to have any force, must 
be supplemented and sustained by statute laws of the nations who 
enter into it. If law can not give value to the money metals, 
why hold an international convention? 

A look at the fi of the last twenty-two years, shown in the 
table just refe: to, must satisfy every impartial mind. Coin- 
age creates demand; demand creates value. And it is not alone 
the fact that we coin the metals, but it is the right to be coined 
which gives it value. To gentlemen on the other side who argue 
that legislation can not give value to silver we ask, Why was it 
that the closing, without notice, of the Indian mint in 1893 caused 
a fall in the price of silver bullion of 15 cents an ounce in one 
day? There was no decrease in the cost, no increase in the quan- 
tity of silver produced. The law was rescinded and its value fell. 

Mr. Chairman, we who follow the legal profession fall so readily 
into the habit of citing authorities, and these facts are so perti- 
nent and indisputable, that I can not forbear to read to you from 
mne ves whose opinions sustain the principle for which we 
con 5 

Our own Francis A. Walker, whose text-book upon Political 
Economy is a standard in three continents, in his work on 
Money has written: 


The Deren y of money owes little to the cultivation of systematic politi- 


Se 
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If this be true, we may safely turn to Aristotle, the master mind 
of the ancient world. defining money he says: 

Money has value only by the law. and not by nature, inasmuch as a change 
ofagreement among those who use it can depreciate it completely and render 
itentirely unfit to satisfy any of our wanta. 

And Cernuschi, the greatest of bimetallists, has written: 

silver . It is the 
Hore esed tdeo ol Aare feme oo the Gre rera Pris 
monetary function. N money, comes from nomos, law. 

Mr. Chairman, we are told that if the mints of the United States 
were opened to the coinage of gold and silver upon equal terms 
America would become a dumping ground” for all the silver in 
the world. Gentlemen on the other side would have us believe 
that ships loaded with silver would race across the waters to reach 
the mints of the United States for coinage. But where is this silver 
to come from? Remember that all the coined silver in the world 
is doing duty as money at home, and is circulating at par with 

Id. France, Italy, Spain, Belgium, Switzerland, and Russia 

t has been coined at a ratio of 154 to 1; in Great Britain at 14.28 
to1; Germany, 13.95; Austria, 13.69. The English silver would 
lose 7 cents on every dollar’s worth at home by conversion into 
the money of the United States. The Frenchman contemplating 
the exchange of his silver coin for our gold by converting his 
silver into our dollars and exc g these dollars for our gold, 
must contemplate a minimum ifice of 835 on every $1,000 worth 
of his lawful money at home. Silver is the sole standard and full 
legal tender in all the oriental nations, and was coined at a ratio 
pe for silver than our ratio. 1 

. Chairman, one of the clearest statements of the condition 
and cost of the coined silver in the world which I have found is 
contained in a recent issue of the New York World, one of the 
leading journals of this country, which favors the single gold 
stan I will send it to the Clerk’s desk and ask that it be 
read. It will be remembered that the value of our coined silver 


is $1.29 ounce. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Has silver ever sold as high as $1.29 an ounce since the passage of the Sher- 


man silver bill? 
CLEBURNE. 


That depends upon what mean the Sherman silver bill, for there 
were more than one, and what kind po} Sanne you referto. Silver vases and 


sil are sold as high as $2.50 an ounce, and silver spoons and the ordi- 
ay oliver tableware as —— ounce. No silver bullion has been 
sold a5 high as $1.29 act of 1890; but 


per ounce since the Sherman purchase 
nobody has been able to buy 99.9 per cent of the silver in the market ata 
less rate than $1.29 to $1.32 per ounce. There are in the world $3, 
pag and worth Sia per panes, VORNE Oe Aen ate 


less than r 
Dunee cucepi these few thousand ounces which bave been shat ont of Une 
main use for silyer—money. 
- FIPTY-CENT DOLLARS. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, we are told by gentlemen on the 
other side that upon the adoption of bimetallism we shall immedi- 
ately go to asilver basis, that the value of all money in the United 
States will be cut in two, that gold will leave the country. and we 
shall have nothing but 50-cent dollars. Sir, no such thing asa 
silver basis, if by that is meant 50-cent dollars, is possible in this 
country. lfevery dollar in gold in the United States were swept 
out of existence to-day, and none to take its place, we would not 
be upon a silver basis, butu the basis of all our money—legal- 
tender, paper money of all kinds, and silver. Onr money could 
not go down to 50 cents on the dollar, and under the worst view of 


the subject it would be ata small discount only. The eminent 
financial writer, Matthew Marshall, in a recent issue of the New 


York Sun, has touched upon this subject intelli. 
—— and that great journal favor the single 


Our currency other than 
e en! it ld rmt et Rum 


tly. Both the 
dstandard. He 


pension of gold payments would send it to n disco 
of its nominal 


exceas 
medium of exchange. rer Cae example, where gold payments have 
suspen about 7 percent; in Austria 
it is not even 3 cen in France, when the Bank of France refuses to 
out gold at par, itis seldom asmuchaslpercent. * * * Itisanerror 
k that as soon asit occurred gold would at once go to95 per cent 
premium and our currency lose one- of its purchasing power. 


Sir, gold is at a premium at this hour; it is not helping tocarry 
on the legitimate business of this country. Heavens! Can a mon- 
etary system be imagined which will send gold abroad faster than 
it goes under the mongrel system which we now have? It will 
only remain with us when employed as the instrument Songs 
which our beloved country is sunk gapar and deeper under the 
burden of a bonded debt. As soon as these bonds are issued gold 
will take up its course again for the money centers of Europe. 
American gold coins are to-day being hoarded in the money chests 
of European governments as a reserve for their next great wars. 


the | And for what p 


THE BOND ISSUE. 

Mr. Chairman, I will di for a moment to speak of the pres- 
ent bond issue, because it is really part of the question under con- 
sideration. On yesterday the Secr of the Treasury received 
bids for $100,000,000 in interest-bearing bonds and to-morrow 
he will accept bids and allot the bonds, and thus, in a time of 
profound , this nation will go $100,000,000 more in debt, 
? It isnot toraise money with which to 
carry on the Government. On yesterday there was $170,774,876.98 
free money in the T: available for use. It is to supply gold 
for the benefit of those who will export it to foreign countries; 
who will hoard it, poping tee a premium, and this process must 
be repeated as soon as this voracious crowd cam return to tho 
attac n the Treasury. It must bea long bucket which can 
be kept after the bottom has fallen out. It is true this one 
hundred and seventy millions was not acquired through the legiti- 
mate revenues of the Government. It is principally the proceeds 
of former bond sales, but, being in the Treasury, it is as available 
for every purpose of the Government as if obtained through the 
ordinary sources of revenue. When the sale of bonds which took 


pe on deter is completed over a hundred millions more will 
added to the surplus in the Treasury, so that plainly these 
bond sales are not to obtain revenue. Both the President and 

so declare. The currency in circulation will be con- 


effectually locked p from circulation, —— sharp contraction 

either, sir, can I join with gentlemen who 
the Government upon the favorable terms of 
this loan. The rate of interest will not be less than 33 per cent 
perannum. Great Britain pays only 23 cent on some of her 
consols, and they sell in the market at $1.04, and the 3 ts 
of the Republic of France sell at . With the $162,000,000 
88 during the present A on this will make 
a bonded indebtedness of 8262, 000, 000 to run 
this debt, with the interest added, when paid will be more than 
$500,000,000; and worst of all, it appears as if there were no power 
save the hand of the Almighty to stay these bond issues, 

To you, my comrades, who fought the good fight to save the 
Union, so many of whom have seats in this Chamber, I say how 
you must feel the humiliation which is now being brought upon 
this nation. We have fondly believed this generation — given 
to the world some of the most glorious of its history. The 
greatest war of modern times has been fought ont, the Union 
1 the slave made free, the enormous debt of about three 

illions nearly paid off, and in a few more could we have 
kept on, we could have said to rity, “ We present you with 
an 7 5 book and a fair page.“ Now we must cross the threshold 
of the coming century in the chains of a great national debt 
which must bind the coming on. And this great wrong 
must be borne at the behest of those who will profit by our adop- 
tion of the free trade and single gold standard system of Great 
Britain. 8 

Sir, when this bill in its original 3 the issue of 
bonds, was before the House, I voted inst it. i will have no 
p or parcel with Grover Cleveland in gold-bonding scheme; 

wash my hands of the whole business. [Loud applause.] 


HAVE WE BIMETALLISM NOW? 


Mr. Chairman, there seems to be confusion in the minds of 
many as to whether we live under the bimetallic system or have 
a single gold standard. And when we consider our various kinds 
of current money and the operations of the Treasury under the 
rulings adopted there we can not wonder that there is doubt in 
the minds of the pers concerning the law u these most 
. subjects. ce more, what is bimetallism? Maurice 
L. Muhleman, deputy assistant treasurer of the United States at 
New York, in his recent work, Monetary Systems of the World, 
defines bimetallism as follows: 

By bimetallism, strictly defined, is meant the free and unlimited coinage 
of both and silver into coins of full debt-paying power. Not the mure 
pad ee double standard, but the actually open ts on the terms above 


This definition agrees exactly with the system given us by Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, and Jefferson. A clear understanding of the 
meaning of terms is the first necessity in the discovery of truth. 
Gentlemen might as well talk about the ‘ horse marines" or dis- 
course upon '* white blackbirds " as to talk about bimetallism with 
any one of the essentials included in this definition left out. Any 
other is a bastard affair and not bimetallism. 

Under our existing laws we lack but one essential of bimetallism; 
that is, we have closed the mints to the further coinage of silver. 
The act of 1873 discontinued the coinage of the silver dollar, and 
the Revised Statutes of 1873, which came in force in 1874, provided 
Ley silver coins qutm be » logal ners for rv gs than $5. 

ut specie paymen i t e suspen stopp 
of the of silver ane its demonetization were not felt. The 
passage of Bland-Allison Act in 1878 and the Sherman law in 


years. Sir, 
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1890 restored the silver dollar to its full legal-tender power. The 
repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act, although it 
stopped the coinage of silver, took away from the silver dollar 
none of the high attributes of money of finalredemption. And so 
stands the American silver dollar in the eyes of the law to-day. 


Mr. Chairman, I will not weary the House by pointing out the 
different acts providing for the payment of the indebtedness of 
the United States. Itis admi on all sides that the resumption 
act and all acts for the payment of the bonded and other obliga- 
tions of the United States provide for payment in *' coin” only, 
and notin gold. And, sir, here itis that we are lacking in one 
more and a most important essential of bimetallism. e Secre- 
tary of the Treasury construes the word *‘ coin” to mean gold, if 
the creditor demands it. Instead of holding the option of pay- 
ment in either coin with the Government, and thus protecting the 
Treasury, he gives the option tothe creditor. This second requi- 
gite eem Era namely, that the Government itself shall give its 
faith, full value and credit to the silver dollar by tendering it in 
payment of the obligations of the United States whenever the law 
provides that it may be done and the condition of the Treasury 

mires it. In this we differ from France. 
he law says that silver shall be a legal tender for all debts, 
mblic and private. All our outstanding obligations, including 
Phe greenbacks, are payable in ‘‘coin,” yet from the very hour of 
resumption the Treasury Department has transferred to the 
holder of United States notes—greenbacks—the option to demand 
and receive gold in payment. This statement being often ques- 
tioned, I have been at some pains to procure the testimony of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, so there can be no doubt abont it. 
That official testified before the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House of Representatives, during the co 8 of the 
sundry civil appropriation bill for the year 1896, as follows: 

Question by Mr. Sibley, a Representative from Pennsylvania: 

I would like to ask what objection there could be to ha the option 
of either in silver or gold lie with the Treasury of with 


the note holder? 
Mr. CARLISLE. If that 


and there wo 
. 
esta a a e re 
——— hon a s cen Ade v 
a testimony of the Secretary removes all doubt concerning 
elaw. 

Mr. Chairman, to show to what lengths these ministerial officers 
of the Government will zo, they pursue this policy not only with 
greenbacks, but with Sherman notes—silver certificates issued 
under the Sherman law. And the law there expressly provides 
that the option to redeem such notes in gold or silver coin shall 
be at the discretion of the Secretary. Sir, no lawyer upon this 
floor will contend that there is authority for interpreting the 
Statute to give the discretion of the Government to the creditor 
where it expressly provides that this discretion shalllie with the 
Secretary. 

HOW THIS WORKS. 


The distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BROSIUS], 
in debate upon this floor a few days ago, said: ] 
In tothe gold reserve,it may be said that the situation of the Treas- 
of the United States under our system is singularly unique. I think it 
is the only place where gold redemption is absolutely comp: 
qualification or limitation. It is the only custodian of gold on the 
earth that I know of whichis without the means of Red anh incursions from 
foreign claimants or domestic speculators or hoarders. 

It is these rulings of the Secretaries of the Treasury, Mr. Chair- 
man, which furnish the ‘‘endless chain" with which to draw all 
of our gold ont of the Treasury, force these bond issues, and dis- 
credit one-half of the metal money of this Government. Itisthese 
rulings which leave us standing two steps from full bimetallism 
instead of one, where we might stand under the law. 

Tt p mie to me that we have the same gystem under the law 
ns the French people. They have full bimetallism, except that 
free —— been discontinued. The Bank of France, which 
standsin p of the Government, exercises the option of paying in 
gold or silver. In this manner it is able to regulate the amount 
of gold and silver retained in the bank,and the amount of coins 
of each metal in circulation throughout that Republic. Coins of 
both metals are thus held at a parity and the credit of the bank 
is maintained. 

Sir, the Republican party will never be a to the creation 
of ‘‘dishonest dollars.” The people of the State of Washington 
honestly differ in opinion as to whether bimetallism in this coun- 
try may be resto: by the enactment of a full bimetallic law at 
once. But, sir, in my opinion, they do not differ in their desire 
that full bimetallism shall be established in this country. They 
differ as to what are safe means to bring it about. Gentlemen on 
the other side tell us that this full bimetallic law which has been 


sent to us from the Senate Chamber can not pass at this time; 
that even were it to pass this House it must fail under the veto of 
the President. It would be interesting to know how many put 
away investigation and discussion of this question, lay aside mis- 
givings, and join their forces with the strongest legions. But, sir, 
no such course as that will answer for me. I shall accept tho re- 
sponsibility. When this question comes to a vote I shall first vote 
for the amendment to open the mints to coinage of silver produced 
in the mines of the United States. If this fails, gentlemen on the 
other side must show that some other measure leading to bimetal- 
lism will be offered, some step to relieve us of this terrible pres- 
sure for gold, or I shall Banpo the Senate amendment, 

Sir, being a new member of this body Ishall not setupasa **know- 
it-all” nor as being able to solve this great problem alone. But let 
me su; t that if we can not begin by the enactment of this full 
bimetallic law, the first step to break up these gold raids upon the 
Treasury, stop the issue of interest-bearing bonds, and restore per- 
fect parity of value between gold and silver, and thus lead to full 
coinage of both metals, will be for our Secretaries of the Treasury 
to reserve to the Government the option of paying in either coin, 
and pay gold and silver in equitable proportions, as is done at the 
Bank of . Ican not concede that the various statutes and 
joint resolutions adopted by Congress declaring it to be the policy 
of the Government to maintain the parity are followed in letter 
or in spirit by giving all the preference to gold. We can certainly 
see that the plan is working most disastrously to our people. The 
hundred millions in bonds issued on yesterday will not be the last. 
Soon another issue will be called for, and so on. 

The Secretary in his testimony says: “If this policy had been 
adopted in the beginning, I believe it would have worked bene- 
cially and there would have been no trouble growing out of it." 
If, sir, we have already drifted far away from safe ICA shall 
we drift farther and farther away until we are lost in the deep 
sea of financial ruin? No, sir; let us put about before it is forever 
too late, and make for the baven of law, good faith, sound finance, 
and bimetallism. [Ap 3 

Sir, ninety-five out of ev undred of the people of this coun- 
try live and move and have their being“ by the fruits of toil. “In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread” is the law of humanity. 
The plain rone do not believe the policy of the Government 
SOUL be ted entirely in the interests of the income classes 
and those whose business in life is to deal in mones. People hon- 
estly differ, as 1 have said, as to the means by which bimetallism 
may be reached, but they favor bimetallism, and are strongly op- 
posed to the single goldstandard. Thechief doubt, sir, it appears 
to me, lies in the difference between the commercial value of the 
bullion from which the gold and the silver dollars are made. Ihave 
already shown beyond dispute, it seems to me, that this has been 
ca principally by the enactment of laws directed inst sil- 
ver; but the question is, How shall we recover the lost ground? 
Adopt this policy of ing all obligations of the Government in 
the coins of both metals, and it wili increase the value of silver 


business grows and the demand for more INOT O et se 
full bimetallism by opening the mints to the coinage of the Amer- 


: argument advanced by the other side I must 
notice briefly. It is pad the seach mse has m or coin lois 
yments in silver as well as e argumen 
has no foundation. To make sure, I prea int the question in 
the office of the Treasurer of the United States, Hon. D. N. Mor- 
gan, this morning, and had the courteous assistance of that - 
tleman. No records are kept of the vast sums of money ved 
by the Government through internal revenues, nor at the custom- 
houses of the United States, except in the city of New York, 
where the principal part of the revenues from customs is received. 
"There records of the different kinds of money paid to the Govern- 
ment are kept, and the reports show that for past three years 
more than one-third of the revenues were paid in silver or silver 
certificates. "There is no question but the same proportion holds 
good as to internal revenues and collections at other custom- 
houses. 'The Government has a great silver revenue, amounting 
to probably two hundred millions each year. Where received in 
certificates, all that is necessary is for the Government, which then 
becomes the owner of the certificates, to replace the certificates 
with the silver dollars in the Treasury, and by this method be- 
come enabled to pay out the silver coin. The coin is a ten- 
der, the certificates under the Bland-Allison law are not. The 
creditor may take his choice in silver coin or silver certificates. 
The right of the Government to take this course, I am informed 
by the honorable Treasurer, is unquestioned. 

“Tt is hard for an empty to stand alone," says Franklin. 
The Government has a splendid silver revenue, and in the bime- 
tallic system, which I ieve will come, it will also have a gold 
revenue. lf the Government must pay gold, it must have a 
gold revenue other than that derived from the sale of bonds in 
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time of peace. This was the system of Lincoln and Seward, of 
Chase and Fessenden. 
OUR SILVER DOLLAR TO-DAY, 

Mr. Chairman, if gentlemen will bear with me a moment, I 
would like to speak of the character of the American silver dollar 
and the important work it is performing to-day in carrying on 
the business of the people. I know of no subject about which so 
much misrepresentation is constantly made and concerning 
which so much misapprehension exists. On yesterday there were 
$331,462,893 in silver certificates under the Bland-Allison law 
and $58,334,092 in standard silver in circulation. It is constantl 
charged that each of these silver dollars and certificates is wo 
100 cents only because there is a gold dollar behind it, because 
the Government will redeem it in gold. The mails come laden 
with pamphlets written Mr this question, where this conten- 
tion is strenuously argued; magazine and newspaper articles 
constantly reiterate it. Sir, the assertion is always a flat false- 
hood or an ignorant mistake. 

These silver certificates are redeemable in silver dollars only; the 
certificate is practically a receipt for silver dollars deposited in the 
Treasury. Upon demand by the holder they are paid in silver 
dollars. This dollar is a full legal tender for all debts, publicand 
private, except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the con- 
tract. The silver dollar is not redeemable by the Government at 
all; it redeems itself; it is standard money and rests in no manner 
whatever upon gold. That there may be no question upon this 
point, I take the liberty of reading an extract from a letter upon 
the subject, written by the honorable Secretary of the Treasury to 
Hon. JouN W. DANIEL, Senator from Virginia, which has been 
published. It is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., October 18, 1894. 


Str: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 12th 
instant, and to inform you, in reply to first, second, and third questions 
therein contained, that there is no statute or practice of this Department 
under which any of the standard silver dollars coined by this Government 
can be conv into gold at che Treasury. 


Respectfully, yours, 
Hon. Jonx W. DANIEL, Lynchburg, Va. 


The certificates are no more convertible into gold than the coined 
dollars. 

ae sir, are nearly 8 in or 5 
out the country, carrying the burdens of the people, filling every 
office of ey except t it can not be mad 6d raid the Treas- 
ury of its gold, nor to force the Government to issue bonds to 
buy gold with which to redeem it. There were at the same time 
in circulation $137,230,280 of Treasury notes, issued under the Sher- 
man law, making a total of over five hundred millions of silver 
circulation. These Treasury notes, like the silver dollar, are a full 
legal tender, and were it not for the rulings of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, that he will allow the holder of these notes to exer- 
cise the option of demanding gold, which I have already referred 
to, they, like the dollars and certificates under the Bland-Allison 
law, could not be used to raid the Treasury and force bond issues. 
Sir, this silver money is the money of the people to-day. Takea 
check to a bank in the city of Washington for payment and you 
will receive $90 in silver certificates out of every hundred paid. 
Ninety dollars out of every hundred paid to members of this 
House for their salaries day before ae was paid in silver 
certificates. When we pass appropriation bills in this House for 
carrying on the operations of the Government—the Army, the 
Navy, rivers and harbors, coast defenses—we appropriate in dol- 
lars, and the silver dollar, and the silver 9 which rep- 
resents it, are included. The Government tenders it and pays 
it out in all its vast operations. And right now, national-bank 
notes (being convertible into greenbacks), Treasury notes, green- 
backs, and all other paper money have practically en gem 
from circulation, being hoarded with which to draw gold from 
the Treasury. And yet, sir, we are constantly met with the state- 
ment, both in the press and arguments of advocates of the single 
gold standard, that the silver dollar will not circulate, that the 
silver lies piled up in the Treasury useless, and, many are made 
to believe, at a dead loss to thé Government. This silver bul- 
lion is in circulation the same as the gold bullion of the Bank 
of England. The gold remains in the vaults of the bank and 
scarcely ever circulates; the notes of that bank are 5 
gold certificates. Here we may well ask again, Mr. Chairman, 
are we upon the gold basis? 

Sir, Republicans are wont to refer with much gratification to 
the era of great prosperity in the United States, extending espe- 
cially from 1880 to 1892, when it reached its zenith, when the 
wage earner received more for his toil than ever before in this 
country; not only that, received a higher w. rate than was ever 
known under any other Government. This era of ~~ 
might well be termed the silver age. In 1878, under the Blan - 
Allison law, we began coining two millions of silver per month 


* * * 


J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 


and continued it uninterruptedly, In 1890, under the Sherman 
law, we increased the coinage to four and one-half millions per 
month, and the prosperous times of 1891 and 1892 followed. Bat 
Grover Cleveland took the Presidential chair, and immediately 
clouds gathered. The President called Congress in special ses- 
sion to repeal the wicked Sherman law. Confidence“ was 
wanted. Senator SHERMAN said, advocating the repeal, “In ten 
days from this time the skies will brighten, business will resume 
its ordinary course, and the clouds that lower upon our house 
will be in the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” 

The law was repealed, and, sir, every man, woman, and child 
knows the condition of this country from that time to this hour. 
Its memory will last as long as this generation. 

But, Mr. Chairman, candor will not allow me to claim that the 
evils that have fallen upon this country since 1893 are due to 
the repeal of the Sherman law. But I wish to point out how this 
prompt repeal shows fully that the hard times were in no wise the 
result of silver legislation. 

Sir, the truth is that for the first time in more than thirty 
years we have turned our backs upon the American home and 
American fireside; we have given our splendid markets over to 
the foreigner, instead of the American producer; we have turned 
away from the American wage earner and thrown our favors to 
his foreign competitor. But ah, sir, even now, while we discuss 
this question, the victorious legions of protection, once led by the 
immortal Lincoln, are forming, and in November will sweep this 
country with the greatest victory since 1861. [Loud applause.] 


THE FARMER. 


Mr. Chairman, agriculture has been fittingly termed “the 
mother of all industries.” The farmer has ever been the bulwark 
of the Republican party. Of the 70,000,000 people in these United 
States 35,000,000 are interested directly or indirectly in the tilling 
of the soil. None should be more quick than ublicans to in- 
quire after the welfare of the farmer. It was the farmer who, 
rallying from hill and dale,forest and plain, gave us Abraham 
Lincoln for President in 1861. And so, faithful until 1892, he gave 
the full measure of his support to Benjamin Harrison, while the 
manufacturer, caught by the Democratic cry of free raw mate- 
rials and protection for the finished product, voted for Grover 
Cleveland. And what is the condition of the farmer to-day? In 
September a year ago cotton was at a lower poe than in thirty 
ears and wheat lower than in three hundred years. There has 
n little improvement from that day to this. Statistics show 
that there has been a greater proportion of business failures and 
that the times have been in all respects worse from the ist day of 
January last down to the present hour than at any time during 
the history of this country. 

In 1880 the farmer produced 498,549,868 bushels of wheat. 
Although the yield was an aver: one, the prices were below 
the average of that period; but it brought him $474,201,850. In 
1895 the farmer produced 467,102,947 bushels of wheat. Although 
this was but 31,446,921 bushels less than in 1880, it only brought 
him $237,938,998, which was $236,262,852 less than in 1880, and yet 
he has not murmured. 

Let us look again at the wretched year 1895 and see what the 
farmer has done in that year. The total value of all exports of the 
productions of the United States that year was $793,392,599. Of 
this sum $553,210,026 was the product of agriculture, or 69.73 per 
cent. These are taken from the United States Statistical 
Abstract a Bin the basis of AN nente or pone: pros- 
perity is what we produce. it possible for any people to prosper 
when the product of labor is below the cost of 1 hak 
the cotton planter what he has left after marketi 
5 or 6 cents per pound in New York. Ask the farmer in Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, or California what he has left after selling his 
wheat at 50 to 60 cents a bushel in New York. 

Sir, I have seen the most beautiful samples of wheat ever grown 
in the world selling, during the fall of 1895, throughout the great 
‘inland empire” embracing eastern Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho, at 30 cents per bushel, and this within 400 miles of the 
seaboard. 

Mr. Chairman, during the past twenty years the farmer has 
seen, first, the banking interests, second, the railway interests, 
third, the manufacturing interests all surpass him in the accumu- 
lation of wealth and prosperity. He has seen the value of his 
farm lands constantly decrease, until well-nigh half their value 
has fallen away; the value of the products of his toil year by year 
fall off, until at last there is no longer a certainty of market even. 
Sir, the farmer, first of all to feel the evil effects of unsound 
money, least prepared of all to withstand the evils of a depre- 
ciated currency, ever stood firm for sound money. But, sir, 
the time has come when the farmer will cry for ‘‘sound prop- 
erty” as well as sound money. There can be no beauties in a 
financial system which leaves the value of his lands to walk away 
in a night, which leaves the farmer's crops upon his hands, after 
all his care and toil of production, worth less than their cost. 


g his cotton at. 
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Constantly declining values are ruining the farmer, transferring 
his home to the hands of the mortgagee, compelling him to take 
the place of tenant instead of owner. 

Sir, men tell us money is not scarce; indeed, they say that the 
banks in New York are full of it. But let the farmer try to get 
some of it for his own by selling a field, a house, some wheat, 
cotton, cattle, horses, or any of the products of his labor and he 
will soon find out whether money is cheap.and plentiful or not. 
Indeed, sir, the farmer is beginning to ask, ‘‘Is not the value of 
money appreciating?” And I ask you in all candor, sir, can we 
safely adopt a single gold standard before we have carefully con- 
sulted the farmer? The farmer has been the sturdy reliance of 
the Republican party, and whenever he withdraws his support 
the mission of that party will be ended. [Applause.] 

MORE MONEY. 

Next to the alphabet— 

Says Macaulay— 
money is the greatest of labor-saving inventions. 

Sir, this conoy needs more money in circulation. Notwith- 
standing our rapid growth in population and business, the cur- 
rency has been contracted a round hundred million dollars during 
the past year. The per capita decrease in circulation is becoming 
appreciable in the business world, 

Says John Stuart Mill: 

That an increase in the quantity of money raises prices and a diminution 
lowers them is the most elementary proposition in the theory of coinage, and 
without it we should have no key to any of the others. 

So Hume taught in his Essay on Money: 

gy? eee of the food magistrate consists in keeping the money of the na- 
tion, if possible, still increasing, because by that means he keeps alivea spirit 
of industry and increases the stock of labor, in which consist all real power 
and riches. Accordingly we find that in every kingdom into which money 
begins to flow in greater abundance than formerly everything takes a new 
face—labor and industry gain life, the merchant becomes more enterprisi 
the manufacturer more diligent and skillful, and even the farmer follows 
plow with greater alacrity and attention. 

Sir, under our present monetary system little new currency is 
being added to our circulation; d coinage gives but slight in- 
crease. It must be remembered that about one-half of all the 
gold produced in the United States is required for use in the 
arts; the mints are closed to silver; the price of United States 
bonds is so high that national-bank circulation is not profitable, 
and scarcely anything is being added through that channel, and 
yet the nation is advancing in growth, business, and ie! ata 
as no other nation has done in ancient or modern times. hy, sir, 
we take on an added population equal to Canada and all British 
Columbia every three years. In 1910 we shall have 90,000,000 
people. During the coming century we will have 400,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, what has become of the **Baltimore plan" and 
the Carlisle plan” for banking currency, of which we have 
heard so much? Ah, sir, the Egyptian mummies across yonder 
in the Smithsonian Institution are not more dead than these plans. 
Who would resurrect the State banks, with their wild-cat money? 
[Applause.] 

lask you, then, sir, what will be the monetary system of the 
future? Mr. Chairman, for thirty years the Uni States Gov- 
ernment has given to the people a currency, and never one dollar 
of this currency has been found bad. Can the Government now, 
after discharging this duty so long and so satisfactorily, abdicate 
this important function of government? The peopie have indi- 
cated that they are not ready for it. I believe, sir, that the plan 
will be a simple one and its execution easy; the money of thefuture 
will consist of gold and silver coins and United States notes 
(greenbacks); the latter redeemable in gold and silver at the op- 
tion of the Government, to be always issued in sufficient quantities 
to do the business of the people and prevent cornering of the 
money market, panics, low prices,and hard times. National banks 
will be simply banks of loans, deposit, and exchange. 

For all this, sir, the people must look to the great Republican 

y. There is no other hope. The Democratic party, always 

or free trade, has been broken into fragments by Grover Cleve- 
land and his Wallstreetallies. Theleaders of the Populist party— 
a party always opposed to protection—already admit thatthey can 
not hold together after the next Presidential election. Theparty 
of bimetallism must be the party of protection. Protection gives 
a balance of trade in favor of the United States and enables her 
to hold her specie at home, while free trade demands the gold 
standard. I predict, sir, that this willbe the policy of the future, 
and that the people will demand it; it is an American policy. 


(Applause. ] 
: THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 


Down to the end of the year 1894 there had been produced in gold 
and silver bullion in the United States $3,310,186,769. Sir, this is 
nearly one-third of all the money metals of the world, and of this 
vast sum more than $3,000,000,000 was produced in the Pacific 
Coast States and Territories. This production of the precious 
metals changed the course of business and commerce in two con- 
tinents, and raised the United States from a second toa first class 
power. 


Gentlemen on the other side pe we have not demonetized silver, 
but we have demonetized the silver in the mountains; we have 
turned the miner’s pack horse loose to graze; we have tampered 
with his fuse and pened his pone we have paralyzed his 
arm and chilled his heart. [App d 

Why this discrimination avorof gold and against silver 
mining? Why the epithet silver baron"? For every ounce of 
pure gold the Government gives $20.07 in coin. Sir, there are 
20 mines in Colorado where gold is produced at a cost of $1 or 
ounce, and there is one mine where gold is produced at a cost of 
25 cents per ounce, and yet we hear nothing of gold barons.” 
It must be remembered, Mr. Chairman, that nature often holds 
the gold and silver ore locked in the same ledge. Remove the 
profit of mining the silver, and the gold can not be extracted and 
remains lost to circulation, for which there is such urgent need. 

Sir, itisthe declared policy of the 55 to favor and 
protect all of the industries of the people of the United States, The 
mining of silveris a great American industry and has been during 
all of the history of our country. I ask gentlemen of the other 
side, and I confess with some feeling, if during the year 1896 sil- 
ver mines were discovered in the tight little isle" where the 
British Government has its seat, and 60,000,000 ounces of silver 
were produced, what would be the policy of that Government to- 
ward silver? The answer is too plain. [Applause.] On the other 
hand, the principal gold-producing district, South Africa, is al- 
ready securely sealed to English interests. Sir, every principle of 
patriotism, every law of self-protection, every pu of Ameri- 
canism demands the adoption of bimetallism by the people of 
the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I have detained you and the House too long. 
But I would ask you for a moment to look away to the broad 
lands of our Western Slope. There, sir, is an empire—there the 

atest preserve of undeveloped resources in these United States, 
t is in its infancy. There is more gold and silver locked in 
its mountains than in all the money chests of the world. It is 
a land of grand forests, beautiful valleys, broad seas, and peace- 
ful harbors; of lofty mountains, vast plains, sunny climes, and 
health-giving breezes. It is awaiting the touch of the genius and 
the enterprise of those who would unlock its untold wealth. 
And among the grandest and fairest of allis the young State of 
Washington. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I thank you for your kind atten- 

tion. [Loud and long-continued applause.] 


Laws Relating to American Seamen. 


REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MURRAY MITCHELL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 8, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R. 6399) to amend the laws relating to American seamen. 

Mr. MITCHELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Owing to the migratory life which a sailor leads, 
he is at a great disadvantage when compared with every other 
employee in the way of recommendation. 

o manufacturer, merchant, or other employer on land takes an 
employee without some recommendation. As a rule, the sailors, 
when a voyage is finished, be it short or long, are paid off and 
ashore and are left to their own devices and to the mercy of the 
land sharks. When a master of a vessel wishes to get a crew, he 
takes such men as he finds, and, as a rule, they have no certificate 
to show their previous service. Every employee in every other 
class of business would dislike to be associated with men of 
doubtful character and men who cause great trouble and dissen- 
sion in the line of their own employment; but the risk that they 
run is nothing compared with that which a good sailor takes when 
shipping on a vessel with a miscellaneous crew about whom he 
knows nothing, and about whom the master who shipped them 
knows little more. 

The result is, necessarily, that the good men are frequently dis- 
ciplined in the most savage manner and on slight pretext by the 
master of the vessel in order to assure the safety of his life and 
the lives of others on his ship, as well as the cargo and the ship 
he has in charge. And the rules which have governed the con- 
trol of the sailor by the master have been considered necessary in 
the pues as the ship has been a species of small kingdom. 

There is no reason why a ship should not be manned by sailors 
of universally good character any more than there is reason for 
a banker employing dishonest or crazy clerks and office bo 
The trouble, as far as I have been able to find out, lies in 
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method of employment and the lack of any method by which the 


employer can determine the character of 
it seems tome, therefore, in the interest of sailors who are capable 
of shipping as able-bodied seamen that a bill should beintroduced 
for their benefit which should provide that every custom-housein 
the United States should be ished with a book entitled “A 
registry list," and that every sailor when arriving in a port in 
the United States should be given the absolute right of going to 
the custom-house where his ship is in port and having recorded 
on said registry list" hisrecordasaseaman. This would enable 
him to refer anybody in doubt of his capabilities to the custom 
house or houses in the United States where he had filed a record 
previously as a sailor. 

Every master should be compelled under the law to give such 
sailor a certificate to the effect that such sailor had been on board 
a vessel from the time he had shipped to the time of his leaving 

e same. 

I would not make this certificate broader, for the reason that if 
= uired the master to certify to the character of the sailor 

might easily avoid giving such a certificate; but the sailor who 
had a certificate from various sailing masters or from one sailing 
master that he uei Lue for a number of months or years on a cer- 
tain vessel or number of vessels would have a prima facie recom- 
mendation. It also enables the shipper or master to inquire into 
the record of the sailor and discover what his record has been on 
the vessel or vessels on which he hasshipped. A sailor with such 
a certificate or certificates from various sailing masters would 
have an advan over sailors who had no such certificate. 

It must be evident to everyone that it could not be detrimental 


to the character or interests of any able-bodied seaman, as it would 


e men he employs, and 


be required by 5 in the law to be enacted that a sailor 
when ing a ship should be as much entitled to receive the cer- 
tificate w. I have suggested as he would be to get his pay. A 


sailor with this certificate could then go to any custom-house in 
any port in which his vessel was at anchor, and by showing his 
certificate to the custom-house have such custom-house in 
its registry list, as suggested above, a record of his experience at 


sea. 

I beg leave to state now that at the next session of Congress I 
shall introduce a bill for the benefit of seamen in this respect. 

Istate this now for the purpose of inviting suggestions on this 
subject from everybody interested in sailors and p nd and in order 
that the bill may be prepared with regard to the best interest of 
the sailors, and that it may pass as proposed, with amendments 
made before it is introduced rather than after. A carefully pre- 
pared bill to this effect will, I believe, meet with the entire ap- 
proval of both branches of Congress and could be made most ben- 
eficial to both sailors and masters and owners of ships, and I 
cordially invite suggestions from everybody interested in this 
2 in order that I may have the advantage of the experience 
of those better than lam in these matters and be able to 
express their views at the next session of Congress. 


International Bimetallie Conferences—National Action. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. FRANCOIS G. NEWLANDS, 


OF NEVADA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 6, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2904) to maintain and 
tect the coin emption fund, and to authorize the issue of certificates of 
Edebtednees to meet temporary deficiencies of revenue 


Mr. NEWLANDS said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DiNGLEY] in 
ing the debate stated that the free-coinage bill submitted by 
the 8 Senate for the bond bill by the House was not respon- 
sive to the action of this House. I submit that this depends upon 
the point of view. The purpose of the bill passed by the House 
was, as I understand it, to provide a fund for gold Meer pier 
and that fund is made necessary by the constant export of gold 
from this country. The real evil, then, is the export of gold; 
and I submit that any legislation which would have a tendency to 
check such export meets fully the requirements intended to be 
met by the bills which passed this House. And what causes that 
export of gold? The fact thatthe balance of tradeis and has been 
for a long time against this country. What measures should we 
take to check that export? First, in my judgment, the tariff wall 


should be raised a little higher, so as to diminish the importation of 
foreign goods; and second, legislation should be adopted which will 
raise the value of the ounce of silver throughout the world, and 
thus concurrently raise the value of the natural products of this 
country—wheat, cotton, wool, and other farm products which we 
export for the payment of our debts abroad. us by the diminu- 
tion of our imports and the increase of the value of our exports the 
balance of trade would be turned in our favor, and there would 
be no need of providing a fund for gold redemption by the con- 
stant sale of bonds, 


MR. DINGLEY FAVORS BIMETALLISM. 


I understood the learned gentleman from Maine to say that he 
would welcome bimetallism; that he would welcome any system 
which would maintain in this country and throughout the world 
the concurrent use of both metals at a ratio established by law. 
The fact that the gentleman favors bimetallism, favors the free 
and unlimited use of both metals, indicates that he recognizes the 
evils which arise from the use of one metal alone; that he is op- 
posed to gold monometallism; that he believes that the business of 
the world is too large to be transacted with gold alone; that the 
country’s business and the world’s business require a concurrent 
use of both these metals—not only the accumulated stock, but the 
current product of the mines of the world. 

We then agree as to the desirability of bimetallism; we both 
agree that the amount of gold in the worldis too limited, and that 
there is not more than enough of both metals to transact the 
monetary business of the wor 

'The only point of difference between us is as to the method of 
restoring silver. The gentleman insists that it shall be doneonly 
by the concurrent action of the powerful nations of the world. I 
agree with him as to the desirability of such concurrent action; 
and if it were, in my judgment, probable, I would favor delaying 
action by this nation alone. But I insist that our ience ever 
since 1873—the experience of four international erences—the 
action of the powerful creditor nations of the world to-day upon 
this subject—indicate that the concurrence of those nations is 
impossible. The only question with me is whether we shall sub- 
mit to conditions which are at present intolerable in a debtor na- 
tion, or whether we shall take the chance of leaping in the dark, 
as the gentleman from Maine terms it. He t a leap from 
light into darkness; I call it a leap from darkness into light. 


PROSPECT OF INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 


5 what is the prospect of international bimetal- 
lism? tis the prospect of the concurrence of the leading com- 
mercial nations of the world, without whose assent it is claimed 
that the restoration of bimetallism is impracticable? What are 
the ry commercial nations? They are the t creditor na- 
tions of the world—England, Germany, and ce; the latter 

ied almost exclusively with domestic concerns, and cutting 
but little figure in international matters, England and Germany 
being the principal creditor nations. Look upon the map of the 
world, and see how small a ce those nations occupy. If 
that map were spread before us in front of the S r's 
desk you could hardly di i ose countries in the vast 
space which is covered by other nations of vast Vt viret of 
vast possibilities, and almost infinite capacity for the absorption 
of new money. 

The American Republic, suffering from the scarcity of gold and 
yet boastful in her — dye her resources and power, with a 
population nearly two-thirds as great as the population of these 
three countries, rejects the friendly aid of countries having a popu- 
lation of over 1,000,000,000 people and asserts that without the 
friendly aid of these three countries, having a population of only 
120,000,000 people, the gold famine must continue and that silver 
must be denied its fruitful and energizing use. It becomes im- 
portant, therefore, to ascertain what the attitude of these coun- 
tries is to the question after twenty-three years of agitation and 
four international conferences. d what do we find? That 
France is friendly to bimetallism, that Germany, once hostile, is 
progressing toward friendliness, but that both declare positively 
that they will not act unless England joins. And what does Eng- 
land say? She declares to-day, as she has uniformly during these 
many years of agitation, her unalterable purpose of adhering to 
the gold standard, 

ENGLAND'S POSITION, 


And what arguments can we use to convince these leading com- 
mercial nations that it is to their interest to join us in an inter- 
national adjustment which will restore the use of silver to both? 
We say that there is too little gold in the world for business pur- 
poses; that the disuse of silver has appreciated the value of gold 
and depreciated the value of all pro whichis measuredin gold. 
What does Great Britian reply? She says, We own the gold of 
the world, and yet youask us to resist amovement whichis rapidly 
appreciating the value of that very gold. You delude yourselves 
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with the idea that you own between four and five hundred mil- 
lions of gold; but that is a mistake. It belongs to us. We tem- 
porarily deposited itin your country. We loaned it to you on call 
or upon long-time bonds, which is substantially the same, because 
whenever we want to realize on them at any time we can call 
them in; we can sell them; we can recall our loans and recover 
our gold. 3 

* We can do just as we did in 1890, at the time of the Barings 
failure. We wanted gold then and we took $90,000,000 of your 
gold, and almost ted you. You afterwards threatened 
war with us on the Venezuelan question. We took our gold away 
from you again, demoralized your stock markets, threatened your 
Treasury with bankruptcy and your banks with insolvency, and 
paralyzed the arm that was raised to strike us. And yet you ask 
us to abandon the position of strength which we occupy; and 
why? Because you say that the appreciation of gold has caused 
2 decline in the value of all the ucts of your country—wheat, 
cotton, and wool, and all other natural products which you pro- 
duce in competition with silver-standard countries. Do we sell 
these things? No. We buy them; and the less the price we have 
to pay for them the better for us.” Ee 

We then point to her manufacturing population, which is now 
suffering from competition with silver-standard countries, whose 
labor, always cheap, is now doubly so, measured in gold. We 
p to the land-owning class, the burdens of which in Great 

itain have become absolutely intolerable. 

A CLASS-GOVERNED COUNTRY. 


was governed by the landowners. In the early of this cen- 
g ve leadership of 

, and raising the cry for cheap food 

for the operatives, r the corn laws, which gave protection 
to domestic farmers, and so the landowning interest became sub- 
servient to the manufacturing interest. And how is it to-day 
with the manufacturing class? Through her commerce England 
has the seas of the world, ied her manufactured prod- 
ucts to all nations, taken their gold and heaped it up in her banks and 
treasure houses, and then loaned out the gold so accumulated to 


other countries on bond and mortgage, and to-day the capitalistic | P 


class, the money-loaning class, the banking class, is the predom- 
inating clum in Fogli and it proposes to sacrifice the manu- 
facturing class just as the manufacturing class did the landowning 
class in years gone by. Some interests must suffer in ing a 
great national policy, and the poopie of England stand, as 
they have heretofore stood, for the interest of the governing class 
of that country, a class which subordinates every consideration 
of domestic and economic policy to the desire of maintaining a 

easing control over the products of labor through- 
out the world by a cunningly devised system of credits based on 


the gold which 1 mainly owns, and which makes her the 
controlling power ace and war, the partner without risk in 
all enterprise and pr ion, the absorber of wealth, 5 
her tentacles 


upon the energies, the hope, and the vitality of 
peoples bound to her by the golden chains of financial ce. 

But what other arguments can we address to these countries? 
We say that there is not enough money in the world. The answer 
is: We have — for our p ." We say that ue [us 
capita circulation of England and y is insufficient— 
it is less than that of the United States. They answer: That is 
true; but it is sufficient for our purposes, because we are creditor 
countries. The man who is not in debt needs no reserves. The 
man who is in debt and has hundreds of obligations that must 
always be met on demand must keep in bank some n fund 
to meet the requirement of any strain that may arise. the 
creditor nations can rednce their reserves to the lowest limit with- 
out danger, and — reduce their per capita circulation, while the 
debtor nation must always have a larger reserve and a er per 
capita circulation to meet the constant calls which will arise. 
Besides that, if at any time our reserves fall below what is re- 
garded as a safe limit, and our per capita circulation becomes too 
small, we have an easy remedy. We do not need to coin — 
to coin silver, to replace it. All we have to do is to call upon the 
debtor nations who owe us to pay up and we then immediately 
raise our reserve and our per capita circulation to the required 
amount.” Was not that so at the time of the Barings failure? 
There was a state of panic caused by the withdrawals of gold by 
Russia; and how did England recoup her reserves? By coining 
more money? Oh, no. called upon America for $90,000,000. 
She looked about the world for the nation that was best able to 
3 to her demand, fixed upon America, and put her, as I 
said, upon the verge of bankruptcy and recouped her reserve. 

BALFOUR AND SALISBURY. 

I ask, then, what appeal can we make to those creditor nations 
that will swerve them from the line they have steadily ed? 
You have observed that there is a large bimetallic t in 


both these countries. That is true. But it is confined to tho 
land-owning and the producing classes, and they are dominated 
by the creditor class, even more strongly dominated than in this 


We have had the evidence of it in England herself 
We all hoped for a restoration to power of the Con- 
servative party. Why? Not because we were in sympathy with 
the general policy of that party, but because we knew it was led 
by the landowning class of England, that Lord Salisbury and 
Balfour were at the head of that party, and we knew from the 
utterances of Balfour that he was as thorough and enthusiastic a 
bimetallist as the most pronounced and radical bimetallist in this 
country. Wehoped when that party was restored to power that, 
whatever its policy might be with reference to tho Irish question, 
and other questions with reference to which our sympathies were 
against it, its action qp this momentous question, affecting the 
political economy of the entire world, would be favorable to the 
interests of this country and of the world. But what do we find? 
When that party comes into power, it comes with shackles im- 
posed upon it by the banking interests of England. 


FRANCE. 


And how is i$ with France? We go to France and we say to 
her, You have always been the friend of silver. You organ- 
ized the Latin Union. You sustained silver for many years. 


coun 
recently. 


You used the ratio of 15} to 1, and by the free coi of silver 
maintained it upon a parity with - You have to-day one-half 
of your currency in gold and one-half in silver. with us 


for the restoration of silver.” 

What is her answer? Her answer is: “It is true that we sus- 
tained silver for a number of years, but it was your action in con- 
nection with that of Germany that forced us to suspend its use.” 
What was that? In 1873 the United States of America was nei- 
ther a gold nor a silver basis. Thatis to say, we had sus- 
p persis, NS Whe meet Gb — 

co ^ resumption of specie payments was desira 
In 1875, I it was, we ren - inae pecan. is ene Sa 
resume specie payments, a pa; mean at t 
time? It meant payment in silver and in gold. What was the 
interest of this country? To maintain both metals so that specie 
— be 62 try? 
at was the interest o country as a producing coun’ 
It was the interest of a country that produced more than one-half 
of the silver of the world—from every aspect, financial and indus- 
trial—tosustainsilver. And what was our action? When our sil- 


States of America was the first country to act in the demonetiza- 
tion of silver. My friend from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] is mistaken 
when he says that the action of this country followed that of other 
ers. e only action that Germany took prior to February, 
873, wasthe restoration of gold, not the demonetization of silver. 
She was upon a bimetallic basis when we took our action, and 
she did not go to the gold standard absolutely—though perhaps 
her action was threatened—until three months later. So this 
errat the greatest debtor nation, the test silver-producing 
nation in the world, more interested in subject than any other, 
led the crusade against silver, and now begs ce, the victim of 
her action, to heip ner restore it. 

What else does France say in answer to our statement that the 
world has not sufficient money? She says, ‘‘ That may be so with 
reference to the rest of the world, but we have enough.” The 
United States has a per capita circulation of $25, and ce has 
a per capita circulation of about $40. France, having no interest 
in the production of silver, adhered to it loyally prior to and for 
many years subsequent to our demonetization act of 1873, absorb- 
ing it all ata higher price than this country, namely, 15} to 1. 
She has to-day a per capita circulation of silver of $12 our 
$8. Can she not with great propriety say that it would be more 
becoming in us to raise our per capita circulation at least to hers 
by increasing the use of silver before we ask her to join us in in- 
creasing the volume of the money of the world? 

The mint statistics show that of the $4,000,000,000 of gold coin in 
the worla, one-half is to-day actually located in these three coun- 
tries, d, Germany, and France, and we all know that the 
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other half, though scattered around among the rest of the world, 


is really tied by bond and mortgage to these three countries and 
can be called back at any time. Do they need more money? No. 
They have a plethora of money and loan the lus to other coun- 
8 Do they have undeveloped areas to populate and build up? 
o. 
DIFFERENCE IN INTERESTS. 

Now, these are the three creditor nations to which the gentle- 
man proposes to 1 to Which we have appealed for twenty 
years, without results. Has the gentleman any hope? He discloses 
none and as he proposes no remedy except with the concurrence 
of the leading commercial nations, what hope is there for relief 
from existing intolerable conditions? Does the gentleman recog- 
nize the difference between these countries and our own? The 
nations of Europe, the gold-owning nations of the world, are the 
gold-using nations of the world. eir communities are all built 
up, their populations are fixed, there is little need of development 
in any of these countries, and hence the accumulations of their 
citizens are invested in the development of other countries, in in- 
terest-bearing bonds and securities. As the owners of money, it 
is their interest to make money more valuable, and the only way 
they can make it more valuable is by limiting its quantity. The 
easiest way of pce quantity is to destroy the use of one of 
the money metals and to throw the burden of the world's ex- 
changes upon the other. 

Now,then, the creditor classes of these nations were and are the 
owners of gold, and they succeeded in forming the gold trust 
when three of the t nations of the world—the United 
States, Germany, and France—had just passed through exhaust- 
ing wars and had contracted large war debts, 

THE GOLD TRUST. 

We all ize that this is the age of combines, corners, and 
irusts. The effort of the wealth seekers of the world has been to 
accumulate some product, either natural or manufactured, which 
mankind universally needs or desires, and then, by limiting the 
production, to raise the price and clear a profit. Such have been 
the corners, trusts, and combines relating to sugar, iron, steel, oil, 
and wheat. All such combines have been successful where, the 
demand remaining the same, the production was limited. All 
have been unsuccessful where nature or man's energy has broken 
the corner by increasing production. 

'The evidenceis indisputable that prior to 1873 the greatest com- 
bine trust and corner known to history was organized in Europe. 
Its 5 Was not only to limit the production of metallie money 
in the future but destroy the efficiency of half the money in the 
world by taking from silver its legal-tender quality and thus in- 
crease the value of the other half in the shape of gold, of which, 
represented either by cash or by interest-bearing gold obligations, 
the members of the combine were the owners. The world was 
to be deprived not only of its annual crop of money from the 
silver mines, but one-half of its store collected through the ages 
was to be destroyed. 

This combine has been successful. It has moved on year after 

, and induced nation after nation to abandon the use of silver. 
We have been for years suffering under its oppression, and yet we 
say that the only way to obtain relief from it is to persuade those 
who are interested in the combine to relax their grasp, to enter 
into a national conference which will restore silver. How can 
we e t this, when there is no community of interest between 
us? e action of France and Germany is dependent upon the 
action of England; and how does her condition contrast with our 
own? We think we are a very wealthy nation, and we are—in 
everything but money. England’s wealth consists principally in 
money; England is a creditor nation; we are a debtor nation. 
England has money scattered all over the world, loaned out on 
interest-bearing bonds; we have no money whatever loaned to 
any other country. We not only utilize all the money which we 
own, but all we can borrow from other countries. hy should 
these three countries join us? "Their positions are entirely differ- 
ent; they are creditor nations, and the United States is a debtor 
nation. They are interested in having money dear and products 
cheap. We rely upon good prices for our products to pay our 
debts. They have a on us for all the money we have in our 
country, and have gained an advantage by our legislation which 
has largely enhanced the value of their gold. 

Was it ever known that a debtor, by a mere conference with 
his creditor, induced him to forego his advantage? The only way 
a debtor can reduce his creditor to terms is by going into bank- 
ruptcy. Are we prepared to go into- bankruptcy and to repudiate 
our obligations in order to bring about a successful conference 
with our creditors? 

What reason can we give to England for urging her to join us 
in restoring silyer—that it will take from gold its enhanced value? 
Her answer will be that of her royal commission: 

It must be remembered that this country is largely a country of debts pay- 
able in gold, and sayy rere which involves a rise in the price of commodities 
generally—that is to say, a diminution of the pure power of gold— 
would be to her disadvantage. 


And yet they tell us that the best way of bringing these three 
countries to terms is for us to remain upon a gold basis. President 
Harrison in his annual message declared that he knew no more 
effectual way of promoting a more favorable sentiment to silver in 
Europe than by accumulating gold here; that a scarcity of gold 
in the European reserves would be the most persuasive argument 
for the use of silver there. 

In other words, we are to distress Europe by borrowing more 
gold of her and borrowing it substantially on call, responsive to 
any demand that she may make in an emergency. One is at a loss 
to understand how a debtor can get a creditor under his control 
by borrowing more money of him. We had some experience of 
that when the Baring Bros. failed, and during the panic of 1893, 
and during the Venezuelan difficulty. We begin to realize that 
solong as we are upon a gold basis we suffer from any financial 
storm that occurs in the world, and that we can not take any inde- 
pendent action whatever in the way of maintaining the dignity of 
the country or its power without England's calling for gold and 
driving us on the shore of insolvency. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION WITH DEBTOR NATIONS. 


The folly of our position with reference to an international con- 
ference has been that we have thought international action una- 
vailing unless the three great creditor nations of the world would 
consent, and yet their power in raising the value of silver is small 
as compared with that of the debtor and producing nations. What 
is our problem? It is to increase the use, and in that way increase 
the value of silver, so as to restore the old parity. We find that 
the dislocation between silver and gold has given an advan 
to countries that are not upon a gold basis that they are able 
to produce more cheaply, that their farm products are drivin; 
555 out of foreign markets, and that their manufact 

roducts are likely to seriously and disastrously affect the manu- 

acturers of gold-standard nations. We have, therefore, a direct 
interest in increasing the value of silver. We have the interest of 
adebtornation. We have the interest of a silver-producing nation. 
We have the interest of a nation that relies u its exported 
farm products for the payment of its debts. e have e nation 
whose farm products have been driven down in gold price as sil- 
ver has fallen, and whose manufactured products are menaced in 
our home markets by the products of the Orient, whose labor, 
always phenomenally cheap, is now twice as cheap in terms of 
gold. e wish to enlarge the use of silver in order to increase 
its value; and by the use of silver I mean the coinage of the cur- 
rent product of the mines, for the accumulated stock is in actual 
use in the various countries of the world as money, and will re- 
main 80. 

Now, to whatcountries ought we to gotoincrease the use of silver? 
To England, France, and Germany, which have a plethora of me- 
tallic money—so much so that they all loan their vig A to other 
countries—or such countries as Russia, Austria, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and the South American countries, all of which havea 
deficiency of metallic money, and all of which are compelled to 
keep out large amounts of uncoyered paper money because of the 
scarcity of metallic money? If we wish to increase the use of 
wheat, would we go to thecountries that had their granaries full, 
or to countries whose granaries were empty? Suppose England, 
France, and Germany should all open their mints to the free coin- 
age of silver, how long would it remain in those countries? They 
have an abundance of metallic money. Would not this silver go 
speedily to other countries? Why not go directly to the coun- 
tries to which it would ultimately go either by way of loans or in 
purchases of prođucts and urge them to ađmit it to coinage? 


UNCOVERED PAPER. 


The financial history of the world proves that there never has 
been enough of either gold or silver to satisfy its requirements for 
money, and so we find, according to our Mint Director’s report, 
that the debtor countries of the world have about two thousand 
five hundred million dollars of uncovered paper money—paper not 
backed by silver or gold. Russia has $540,000,000; Austria $204,- 
000,000; Italy $191,000,000. The South American States have 
$550,000,000, and America has $450,000,000 of uncovered pa 
money, consisting of greenbacks and national-bank notes. 
not the countries which have this large amount of uncovered 
paper money outstanding furnish the best market for silver, and 
would not aninternational conference with them, resulting in the 
coinage of silver and the gradual retirement of the uncovered 
paper money, so increase the use of silver in the world as to in- 
crease its value and restore the old equilibrium, and would not 
we then have throughout the world the soundest kind of money, 
namely, gold and silver, in the place of the depreciated paper 
which at present exists? For recollect that not a single debtor 
nation in the world except the United States has been able to 
knep im paper at a parity with gold. 

e pa of Russia, Austria, Italy, S , and South America 
is all reciated paper. Russia has $450,000,000 of gold, and 


Austria 5140, 000,000. Both are desirous of going upon a gold 
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basis, and yet neither is able to do so. They are obliged to keep 
their gold locked up in their war chests, for they know if they 
should attempt cie resumption their gold would slip out of 
their boundaries like water out of asieve. The United States is 
the only debtor nation that has been able to maintain its popor at 
a potty with gold, but how does it doit? Simply by grinding out 
gold bonds to the extent of $250,000,000, and these really represent 
the premium that has been paid for gold redemption since 1893. 
Is not the argument conclusive that no producing and debtor 
nation can possibly keep out uncovered paper money and maintain 
it at a parity with gold without the issue of bonds and thus con- 
stantly increasing its national debt? And would not this very 
argument, if presented to the debtor nations, induce them to see 
that it would be to their advantage to increase the metallic base 
throughout the world, to increase the use of silver, and to substi- 
tute silver coin for the depreciated paper which they now have, 
or for the Government paper which this country has, and which 
it maintains at a par with gold only by the issuance of gold bonds? 

Had this kind of an international conference been called—a con- 
ference of the debtor and producing nations of the world as against 
the creditor nations of the world—there might have been some 
international results favorable to silver, but the fact is that there 
never has been an Executive that was favorable even to an inter- 
national adjustment of this matter. International conference has 
simply been the club with which to beat down national adjust- 
ment of the silver question. 


NATIONAL ACTION. 


But, gentlemen, are we not exaggerating the difficulties of the 
task before us? Remember that in order to restore the price of 
silver throughout the world it is only necessary to absorb the cur- 
rent production of the mines of the world at the price of $1.29 
per ounce as against the present price of 67 cents per ounce. The 
accumulated stock of silver isin actual use as coined money. 
There is no bullion collected i rice in the world except here, 
where it is constructively coined, for silver certificates and Treas- 
ury notes hayé been issued against it and are in circulation as coin. 

hat, then, is the current production of the mines of the world? 
It is stated by our Mint Director to be about 150,000,000 ounces, of 
the actual value of about $100,000,000 and of a coinage value of 
about $200,000,000. All this product is at present absorbed at the 
existing price of 67 cents per ounce. 7 

To what extent can this country use silver? At present it uses 

none of the current product of the mines, but throws its entire 

roduction of 50,000,000 ounces, being one-third of the total pro- 
ten upon the markets of the world. It is clear that we can 
not get along without maintaining the present per capita of cir- 
culation, namely, about $25 per head, counting both the paper and 
metallic money. Our population is increasing at the rate of 
2,000,000 per annum, and we therefore require $50,000,000 per an- 
num of new money to maintain our rend pl capita. Ofcourse, 
our banks say they will supply this if we will give them the power, 
but it will not be given. the Government can not keep its 
greenbacks at par with gold without issuing bonds, how can the 
banks keep their paper money at par without similarloss? For if 
the greenbacks are retired and the balance of trade remains against 
us, as it certainly will with the prosent price of farm products, 
governed as this price is by the low price of silver, the strain of 
gold eee would fall upon the banks, and they would be sub- 
jected to a double strain—that of their note holders and that of 
their es ent They could not possibly maintain gold redemp- 
tion, and paper money would not be issued or if issued would 
not be redeemed. 

We certainly can not get enough gold, for England, France, and 
Germany require one-half of the gold of the world for local use, 
and the rest of the world can only get the other half, and our pro- 
portional part is small and constantly diminishing. We are 
therefore compelled to use silver. 

But $25 per capita is not sufficient. We ought to have at least 
$30 per capita, for we need more money than any other country 
in the world, as we have a great country to build up and enormous 
resources to develop. If we should conclude to gradually increase 
our per capita to $30, which is $10 less than that of France, we 
would have to coin $70,000,000 per annum for five years. 

But the uncovered paper money of this country should also be 
retired. It consists of greenbacks and national-bank notes, and 
aggregates, after deducting the $100,000,000 of gold reserve in the 
Treasury, about $450,000,000. It will take $90,000,000 per annum 
for five years to take the place of these notes as they are gradually 
retired. We would thus have the following annual demand for 
five years at least: 


To maintain the present per capita of $25........... $50, 000, 000 
To increase the per capita to $30__._.........----.-- 70, 000, 000 
To take the place of uncovered paper money........ 90, 000, 000 

r A ees esses 210, 000, 000 


Will any man contend that with a present silver production of 
$200,000, cane value which is entirely absorbed in current 
uses an increased demand for $210,000,000 of new money will not 
restore the old value of $1.29 per ounce, and with it restore the 
value of our farm products and other property which, measured 
in gold, have depreciated nearly 50 per cent in the last decade? 
I insist that a demand for even one-third of this amount would 
restore the old value. Yet we can in this country alone, without 
inflation of our currency, create a demand equal to the entire pres- 
ent current product of the mines of the world, which product. is 
now entirely absorbed by uses other than our own. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION. 


But the timid say production will increase as the price ad- 
vances. No man can, of course, predict what the production 
will amount to. If the world, struggling through the ages in its 
search for silver, has been able to accumulate a cube of 66 feet. 
filling a only half the size of this Hall, it is safe to say that 
though search be stimulated effort will not always be attended by 
reward. The increased output of the mines has always resulted 
in the advance of civilization and prosperity with the sole excep- 
tion of the last twenty years, when its beneficent effects have been 
blocked by unwise legislation. 

It should be remembered also that should production unduly 
increase it would be entirely practical to restrain production 
either by laws impone # tax upon it, which would increase its 
labor cost, or by withdrawing mineral lands from private entry. 
The existing silver mines in hands of private owners will soon 
be exhausted, as the deserted mining camps once maintainin, 
large populations testify everywhere in the West. Two-thirds o 
the silver of the world is produced by the United States and 
Mexico. These two countries own almost all the mines of the 
future, and should production be unrestrained, as some, without 
any good reason, fear, they could unite in a policy which would 
restore Government monopoly in mines with a view to limiting 
production. Thus the stores of the future would not be unduly 
drawn upon for the present, and a calm and equal production 
of silver commensurate with its use could be established and 
secured. 

But, say our opponents, the existing silver coin of the world 
would drift to this country. The fear is absurd and I will not waste 
time in arguing about it. I can only say that if it has any lodg- 
ment in the legislative mind it is easy to provide against it by 
legislation admitting to our mints only the current product of the 
mines. A system of proof directly from the mine to the mint 
could be devised which would prevent fraud and which would 
compel foreign countries to retain the silver they now have in 
actual use as coin instead of sending it to this country at a loss, 
as the promulgators of this absurd fear proclaim. 

But my time is too limited to permit a thorough consideration 
of this subject. Ican only call the attention of the House to 
this fact, that whilst the gentlemen from Maine admits the evils 
of goa monometallism, he claims that bimetallism is impossible 
without the concurrence of the leading commercial powers. He 
thus closes the door to hope, for whilst I can conceive of a union 
of the debtof and producing nations of the world, I can conceive 
of no union into which the great nations owning all the gold of 
the world and interested in its appreciation will enter save upon 
terms that will be practically destructive of bimetallism as we un- 
derstand it. During all these years had we an Executive who was 
an earnest and true friend of bimetallism an international ad- 
justment would have been secured through a union of the debtor 
and producing nations of the world. But as it is, we are asked 
to suffer until the creditor nations conclude to be generous and 
to poa an advantage never before secured in the history of the 
world. 


IMMEDIATE ACTION. 


Believing, therefore, that our difficulties are entirely due to the 
appreciation 6f gold and that such appreciation can only be 
stopped by restoring its only competitor—silver; that this coun- 
try is great and powerful enough to create such a use for silver 
as to restore its old value, and that with the restoration in value 
of every ounce of silver the value of every unit of property, 
whether it be a bushel of wheat or a pound of cotton or an acre o 
farm land, will be restored, I am for the immediate action of this 
country alone without waiting for the action of any other country. 
I believe that the best way of preventing the export of gold is to 
obtain a favorable balance of trade, and I know of only one way 
of doing that, and that is to restore the value of our exportable 
products by raising the gold price of silver and thus diminish the 
efficiency of the silver-standard countries which export in compe- 
tition with us. Bond bills and bankruptcy bills are recognitions 
of the serious condition of our affairs. A silver bill presents 
= only radical cure for the evils of gold exports and the gold 
‘amine, 
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Tariff Reform and Free Coinage. 


SPEEOH 


HON. JOSEPH M. KENDALL, 


OF KENTUCE Y, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 7, 1896, 


On the bill (H. R.2904) to maintain and protect the coin redemption fund and 
toauthorize the issue of certificates of indebtedness to meet temporary 
deficiencies of revenue. 

Mr. KENDALL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The fact that our bonded indebtedness has in- 
creased recently, in a period of profound peace, indicates to my 
mind that there is something radically wrong with our systems 
of finance and taxation, and that the coin redemption fund can 
be best protected by beginning at the foundation. Ip ad- 
dressing myself to these two issues, not with any hope of con- 
verting my colleagues here, not with any hope of throwing new 

ight upon these problems, but rather to em ize my position, 
which, it seems to me, is the position of the dominant element o£ 
the district which sent me here, and who feel a deep solicitude in 
the result of our legislative labors. Ken an ardent member 
of the political party to which I belong, I am willing to meet 
those who differ with me on conservative ground, and if necessary 
to place country before party in the solution of these problems. 

e tariff, as a much mooted question, consists of three most 
important branches: First, a tariff that has for its gros the 
protection of monopolies; second, a tariff that has for its prin- 
cipal object the accumulation of the largest amount of moneys 
for sustaining the Government, economically inistered, at the 
smallest vu res to the whole bulk of citizenship, and third, free 
trade, which would necessitate our obtaining the public revenues by 
direct taxation. The first-mentioned division means oppression; 
the second common sense, and the third is impracticuble. tariff 
has unceasingly been one of the momentous points of difference 
with which our lawmakers have been compelled to deal, and, 
excluding eras of extraordinary turmoil, it at all times en- 
gaged the larger portion of attention. Upon it has been, as a con- 
cern of consequence, centered the most brilliant intellects of this 
century. However, limited time as well as information will pre- 
clude my tracing minutely the progress made and the policy pur- 
sued by other commonwealths and kingdoms in the periods that 


are past. 

I shall be contented with confining myself in a desultory and 
superficial way toourown country. Here it has been a momentous 
issue since our earliest period of republican existence. It was 
the father of the Revolution and the mother that nursed the pres- 
ent Republican party in its infancy. An excise upon tea which 
they considered exorbitant marked the commencement of that 
war in the configuration of the Boston tea party. It was the 
central, pinnacle point in controversy with which our statesmen 
were compelled to grapple during that long period of our coun- 
try’s history previous to the paramount ascendency exercised upon 
the public understanding by the vexed question of human servi- 
tude that for a time dwarfed ail others and in comparison with 
which all others were forgotten. Calhoun and Webster at dis- 
tinct times were arrayed upon antagonistic sides, seemingly shift- 
ing as if by contract to opposite positions. Webster's oration in 
opposition to protection is universally pronounced a masterpiece 
of Meco tin irem upon this importanttopic of economic 
legislation. enry Clay countenan what was called the 
American system, but he sagaciously, sincerely, and conscien- 
tiously said that the consideration that impelled him to ADDEN for 
the manufacturers was because they were at that time in their in- 
fancy. Were he with us to-day we can readily imagine his assault- 
ing the foul fabric with all-prevailing cogency and completely 
palling it to pieces as an eagle would a helpless, gorged snake. 

Senator SHERMAN sopa the manufacturers of Chi as 
long ago as 1880 in a public address that they competed with the 
cotton market in Manchester, with the iron in Birmingham, and 
that they sold cutlery in Sheffield cheaper than they could sell it 
who mannfactured a similar article. And yet the hungry pro- 
tectionists are continually complaining and demanding more. In 
the name of common sense and common fairness, just meditate 
on this fact for one moment—that our manufacturers could 
make cotton goods even then, sixteen years ago, ship them to Man- 
chester, that celebrated city, constituting as it does the center of 
that far-famed English cotton region, and sell against them in 
their very teeth; that we could manufacture plows, hoes, reap- 
ers, and all the implements of ti , take them across the broad 
Atlantic and sell in o ition to Birmingham, and our cutlery to 
Sheffield and undersell at home those who are the most extensive 
cutlery makers in the world. Despite all this we are told that the 


American people are in favor of still higher protection. and that 
the present Congress will be asked to give it. Inthename of this 
bright day what are we to expect next? The English language is 
inadequate to characterize the absurd injustice of this demand, 
and I will not undertake to do so. Ineffaceably was victory im- 
printed upon the copious folds of our unmarred banner when our 
political antagonists chose the cause of the manufacturing monop- 
olist and championed that crowning atrocity of party policy which 
has arany eliminated our starred ensign from the oceans and seas, 
and which has, by the vile exploits of partisan legerdemain, poured 
the residue wealth of the producing class of this country into the 
pockets of a few pride-swollen 7 monopolies. 

The interest of the farmer and the manufacturer are inimical in 


yield our country’s coffers the largest aggregato revenue, believ- 
ing, as we do, that if the Republic would be equitable to individ- 
uals she has but to be sincere with herself. The Republican party's 
conception of protection, as disclosed by their sickening, sadden- 
ing legislation in that direction, tends to turn aside toil from its 
essential and interested channels and promotes interminable dis- 
sension between those who covet it upon the one hand and those 
who refuse to render it upon the other, bearing, as it does, behind 
its perfidious mask the false-hearted specter of individualinjustice. 
There is not a single product cultivated by our farmers—and yet 
we are all citizens of the great Republic—that ever had conferred 
upon it the oyerruling vantage ground of MT protection. The 
vindicators of this balky system bring forward thé argument that 
agriculture is overstrong in this country, and that consequently 
these other callings ought to be in this way encouraged. In refu- 
tation to that chain of reasoning I wil! simply remark that if a 
strict revenue duty after this lengthened period is not adequate 
to develop our manufacturing industries to the level of that pre- 
ponderating position which farming has always occupied in Amer- 
ica until recently and in spite of the discriminating laws against 
itin comparison with the world, then it is my candid judgment 
that the wealthy monopolist had best get rid of his immense 
plants, his majestic mansions, his elegant and superb attendant 
finery, and with the proceeds purchase a small tract of land and 
gotofarming. Let him tryita while. But, seriously, it is des- 
potically tyrannical, it is inconsistent with the teachings of polit- 
ical economy, and contrary to the foundation principles that 
underlie our system of free government that the impoverished 
farmer, either directly or 2 ie tly, should divide his meager 
earnings with the already overopulent protected manufacturer, 
The controversy squarely presented to the people is, Whether the 
farmers of this country must continue forever serfs? Must this 
mothlike meanness endure that has continued so long? Will this 
path of iniquity never end? If the farmer would act in accord- 
ance with the manner in which he himself has at all times been 
treated by the lawmakers under corporate control, he would not 
only take the present protection off to an exact revenue basis, but 
in many instances he would remoye it all and compel them to 
disgorge, placing it, if pu upon cultural productions 
alone, and in that way force these gentlemen to pay tribute to 
him for a hundred years. 

A revenue tariff of the exact aggregate that will not especiall 
invite and at the same time will not turn aside foreign commodi- 
ties is all the protection any conscientiously disposed individual 
ought to countenance or crave, and all that any citizen of com- 
mon sense and a respectable self-interest onght to concede or suffer. 
The Democratic organization never did nor never will believe in 
levying an assessment upon the whole bulk of citizenship for the 
purpose of bestowing a bounty upon a few bloated monopolies. 

ere is not a patriotic American citizen who es an affec- 
tion for his country's colors and exalts in her touching triumphs 
but what is willing to pay revenue to support this Government, 
but there should not be one who is willing to pet and pamper a 
rivileged class who are abler to protect him than he ia to protect 
on. If we have a law protecting the monopolist for the benefit 
of the workingman, as many argue, we ought at thesame time give 
legislative sanction to a statute compelling him to mays divide 
the emolument derived with the man who toils the whole ny long 
and for whose sake they feign to desire so much done. the 
munificent magnanimity of any class of my fellow-countrymen 
conferred a bounty upon the business in which I was employed for 
my own particular profit, I would want it presented to myself, and 
not to another for me. Some people never grow weary insisting 
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that there are certain Democrats who vindicate protection. The 
position of any true Democrat who petitions for protection ought 
to be, and I presume nearly always is, founded upon the postulate 
that while others are protected he ought to be , and the atti- 
tude of Democrats with reference to internal improvements and 
Federal aid to the cause of education by the General Government 
is based upon the same chain of reasoning. 

If this country could realize the accurate construction of the 
conception of a tariff for revenue with incidental protection the 
national obligations could be canceled in one-fourth the time 
without pauperizing one interest while Lem edo © another. 
When from the isdom and philosophy of unfathomable events, 
and when from the honest, ennobling impulses of our leaders and 
the mistaken motives of our adversaries the tariff question be- 
came paramount in importance to all others, the gray-haired 
fathers who had observed and were conversant with the history 
of past contests upon important issues that had sha: the polit- 
i revolutions that had gone before comprehended that this 
would be our deliverer—that it was the cord that insured an un- 
questionable, though in all probability remote success. The 
stars have already began singing upon our streamers for the next 
national combat, and the glory of tariff reform and the free coin- 
age of silver is blazoning on the sky. From their distant ram- 
parts you will hear the tread of our countless thousands and 
tremble, for defeat, dejection, and great darkness will encompass 
your standard and you will flont the air with a white banner. 
“ Unconditional surrender," ‘‘tariff reform,” and free coin. 
age” of gold and silver are our demands, and to these they will 
come when we make the grand, conclusive charge. Let every 
volunteer polish his helmet, armor, sword. and shield, symbols, 
we might say, of zeal, assiduity, heroism, and honor, that when 
the din of party strife has come and gone next November a gal- 
lant array of grateful, proud, and happy hearts can cluster 
around the new-won prize and with oa transport have our 
chosen President, who believes in these great principles of tariff 
reform and free coinage, as did Thomas Jefferson and Andrew 
Jackson in the brave days of old, with new-felt inspiration to 
America, the waters, and the world, a revenue tariff” and the 
equality of both metals " forever. VR 

The currency question is confessedly the foremost political issue 
of to-day. Asamember of the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the Fifty-second Congress when the Cate bill was pending I 
took a firm stand against the repeal of the Sherman Act. e 
were told that its repeal would befollowed by an era of great pros- 
perity. After along struggle it was ed, but the promised 
prosperity did notcome. I concurred in the opinion of a majority 
of Democratic Senators then that the absence of a substitute was a 

eat mistake—I will not say an additional wrong. When it was 
finally accomplished, not in the Fifty-second Congress but sub- 
sequently, I feared that it was a financial abortion, performed by 
the Administration's doctor, that might cost the Democratic party 
itslife. As a matter of course I do not expect the successor of 
that Congress, many of the members of which voted for the re- 
pu concur with me in this opinion. In the report from the 

ing and Currency Committee of the Fifty-second Congress 
will be found the following: 
CIRCULATION OF NATIONAL BANKS—VIEWS OF MH. KENDALL. 

Mr. KENDALL, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, submitted 
the following views: 

FFF 
Followed the fluctuating price of silver as a logical result, except under 
abnormal conditions Li an gio by speculation or short crops, ever since 
silver was demonetized in | { 

FEC 
er Pa the undersigned enters his respectful protest against the zopne 


constitutional UT with gold, at the pres- 
‘or prior 


Sistas JOSEPH M. KENDALL. 
Sir, nothing has ha ed since to change my opinion expressed 
atthattime. Et AR low at one-half of the metallic currency of 
this country from which it will not soon recover. In that same 
en id Isubmitted some remarks upon this subject, in which 
said: 
It matters not what political has the President and Sone mo long 
32... T 
will the poor people of this country continue to „ 
Subsequent to this speech the following editorial appeared in 
the Morgan County Messenger, published at West Li å — 4 the 
Gibraltar of Democracy in eastern Kentucky. I wi the 
Clerk to read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
KENDALL OF KENTUCKY. 


Under the ————— ÁN 
an assault on our s recent speech on the silver q 
tion of which aj inthe Messenger last week. Judging by the 


makes 
& por- 
ed 
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comment by as notable a journal as the (La membre euer d er has “struck 
the bull’s-eye and rung the bell.“ The Tribune s out by trying to con- 
sider it * very funny” that Robert Burns or anybody else should feel hu- 
miliated by seeing his home taken from him by some foreign landlord. 

is not s when we consider the fact that the men who read and patron- 
ize the Tribune have already, as indicated by Mr. KENDALL, taken posses- 
vion of Kansas, and are to-day covering with 


e shadow of their m 

the homes of Kentucky. It will be very funny. indeed, when they own Ken- 
tucky as they already possess Kansas, which Mr. KKXDALL claims is only & 
matter of time under our present financial system. "This great paper seems 
tothink it also "very funny " that Mr. KENDALL should imagme that the 
stars in their eourses are fighting the battles of the poor, plain people. 

The Tribune seems to be unable to appreciate the fact that that class of 
citizens called “the r, plain people bx Mr. KENDALL are entitled to an 
consideration, and natural inference is that they should be thankful ít 
is no worse with them; and finally it strikes this great editor of the Tribune, 
the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, the nominee of the Republican gaT for the Vice- 
Presid of the United States, as being very funny a considerable 
number of Kentuckians ride on horseback, and com Tsons to the 
vagrants whosit around on the park benchesin New York. s groat paper, 
as a matter of course, refers to — fie course in the civil war of some 

e 


such 


thirty-odd years and ventures the hope that the le who are be: 
LODOSA will net call thee onze Kind of n RS an theg td INR Contin 
further, the Tribunc quotes, but does not dispute, Mr. KENDALL'S assertion 


that the Sherman Act of 1473 was the direst calamity ever inflicted u 
the American le by Congress," Mr. KENDALL is right. There is 

to be some z ping in the saddle " allover this great country, and Ken- 
tucky will be in the future, as she has been in the past, the van of the 
Democratie column. As KENDALL says, the ected robber, the gold bug, 
. and the Tribune will all have to go together the horns 
wi e hide. 


Mr. KENDALL. Sir, in the Presidential election that followed 
the poe of this rural journalist was literally fulfilled. But 
ae fedt fruits of that great victory won by the people has 

n lost. 

Sir, one of the best solutions of this currency problem to which 
my attention has been called seems to me to be that offered 
Senator JONES of Arkansas, on which I am advised a rt wi 
be submitted by him at an early day. I have not the bill before 
me, but I understand that the bill authorizes and djrects the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to receive at any United States mint from 
any citizen silver bullion of standard fineness, and coin the same 
into silver dollars of 412} grains each; the seigniorage on the bul- 
lion to belong to the Government and to be the difference between 
the coinage value and the market price of the bullion on the day 


the deposit is made, all expenditures for coinage to be paid out of 
the seignio: , and the depositors of the bullion to receive stand- 
ard silver do equal in amountto the price of the bullion from 


the Secretary of the Treasury, certificates to be issued on these 
coins in the manner now provided by law whenever the coins shall 
be received into the > 
This is the bill in substance, and while I hesitate to commit my- 
self to its provisions irrevocably, it seems to me to offer a just so- 
lution on which all shades of difference can meet and unite. It 
disposes of the “ fifty-cent-dollar” ar t, which is about all 
there is in the gold-standard stock in trade. Under its provisions 
we would pay the mine owner what his silver was aci y worth, 
and no more. No one could object to this. The United States 
Government would receive the exact amount of the enhanced 
value its stamp gave the coin. This seems to me to be reasonable 
and fair. The other provisions are not material. To my mind 
there is only one way to maintain the parity between gold and 
silver, and that is to make them equal under the law. I am as 
strongly in favor of gold as I am of silver, but gold needs no ad- 
vocate on this floor. She is able to employ her own advocates. 
The whole case in a nutshell appears to be this: The East wants 
gola. the West and South want gold and silver, and candidates 
or the Presidency whichever will gain the coveted prize. In my 
judgment, no man who isin fayor of the gold standard—who jus- 
e the demonetization act of 1873—will again be elected Presi- 
It would be a calamity indeed. I never worry about this battle 
of the standards. I know the citizens of this country will in the 
end even up legislation. I do not believe in any financial scheme 
which confers upon private individuals the power to issue money. 
I do not believe it is either wise or just for the Government to 
become surety for the promissory notes of a bank or any other cor- 
poration. It is impossible to e gold, silver, and paper of equal 
intrinsic value by law, but the stamp of the Government has 
never failed to make them of equal 3 value. It is the 
volume of money, and not what it is made of, that establishes the 
price of acommodity. It goes without saying that in many sec- 
tions of this country there is not enough money in circulation to 
give the people adecent burial. In all such places the restoration 
of silver is a vital political issue and at the same time a funda- 
mental Democratic truth. Kentucky's position on this question 
will be found in the fourth resolution of the platform of the con- 
vention which nominated John Young Brown for governor of 
Kentucky, and he was elected by more than 25,000 majority: 


Fourth. ing the fact that the United States is the greatest silver- 
producing country in the world, and that both gold and silver were seer 
the money of the Constitution from the of the Republic until the 
hostile and fraudulent ion of the ublican party against silver, 
which unduly contracted lating medium of the country, and feeling 
thatthe interests of the people d more money for use in the chan- 
nels of trade we tender our gratitude to the Democrats in the 
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last Congress for their nearly unanimous votes in both Houses in favor of 
the free coinage of silver, and demand its restoration to the position of 
equality before the law given to it by our fathers. 

Such is the voice of Kentucky, spoken in the biggest conven- 
tion perhaps that ever came together within her borders. Our 
State has written more platforms for the party of the country 
than any other. Her voice is the voice of the old simon-pure, 
unadulterated Democracy, and the voice of true Democracy is the 
voice of God always and AE Sela In this good year of grace 
her voice will be potent, and I believe she will stand with Illinois 
and Georgia rather than with Massachusetts and the national 
banking associations, Although I deprecate any sectional view of 
this question, and am more than willing to meet on middle ground 
these advocates of a gold standard, I am in favor of settling all 
our factional controversies inside the party lines. The balance of 
the country must regulate the bondholders and the mine owners, 
and for one I am willing to unite in a conservative but deter- 
mined effortto doit. The undertaking to keep this coin redemp- 
tion fund at $100,000,000 reminds me of those persons in heathen 
mythology who, we are told, from one cause or another, were sen- 
tenced to the continued toil of filling with nectar vessels which 
had no bottom. We simply demand as a remedy for this hopeless 
task the gold and silver money invented by Jefferson, when he said: 

The mint should stand on both metals— 
and of Daniel Webster, who said: 

Tam certainly of opinion that gold and silver, at rates fixed by Congress, 
constitute the legal standard of value in this country, and that neither Con- 
gress nor any State has authority to establish any other standard or to dis- 
place this standard. 

This day could be consumed in citing authorities like the above, 
than whom there are no higher. It fatigues me to hear so much 
talk about the position of certain prominent members of my party 
on this question. We believe in majority rule. In his letter of 
acceptance of the Presidential nomination Mr. Cleveland said 
that— 


The wants of our 


ople arising from the deficiency or imperfect distribu- 
tion of money circ 


tion ought to be fully and honestly recognized and effi- 
ciently remedied. 


What has he done in an official capacity to bring about this 
remedy? In this I heartily concur, and whoever holds different, 
in my judgment, in the next Presidential election and pledges 
himself to carry it out may as well hang his harp on the willow. 

The country is already crowded with able statesmen whose peo- 
ple have revoked their commissions, and I am afraid that the de- 
mand for Federal appointments for these gentlemen will surpass 
thesupply. There is no denying the fact of history that since a 
Very early period of its existence until quite recently the Demo- 
cratic party has consistently and . the principle 
of free bimetallic coinage, or, in other words, the equality under 
the law of gold and silver. Before the bimetallic colors, which 
are the true colors of Democracy, are lost, a disinherited knight 
will ride from the Tanks of the common people and rescue it. In 
their despair they are looking now as they never looked before for 
a savior who will cast the money changers out of the public temple 
and restore the principles which Jefferson taught and Jackson 
practiced. By sad experience, by the death of many prosperous 
industries, and the impoverishment of the great bulk of citizen- 
ship this country has learned that the Republican party is not the 
proper doctor to cure our financial troubles. Every thinking, 
Sak read man en in business outside the cities west of this 
capital, knows that the volume of our money ought to be and must 
be expanded to double the present actual circulation per capita. 
Reports to the contrary notwithstanding, I believe the masses of 
the East are in unison with the West and South on this subject of 
bimetallism. : 

When you leave the avaricious and polluting shadow of the 
money centers and their agents, those people are not, I am cred- 
ibly informed, in favor of a gold standard singly. That senti- 
ment is confined to the bankers, bondholders, and mortgagees of 
the money centers who are frightened, as well they may be, at the 
oncoming spokesmen of the middle class clamoring for honest 
money and more of it. I believe New York State can be carried 
on a bimetallic platform. Look at Indiana. In that fair State 
under the leadership of Senator VOORHEES on this issue and this 
issue almost alone, and always with an increasing majority in her 
legislatures, have the sovereign people of that State registered 
their decree in favor of silver equality. Personally, Iam neither 
arepudiator nor an inflationist, but I have always been in favor 
of making gold and silver dollars so long as we have an ounce of 
the metal and the molds do not get too hot. It has always been 
the lack of silver that afflicted my people, and a similar condition 
elsewhere seems to have almost 5 an epidemic. It has 
finally in a few instances reached members of Congress. Recently 
T have not given that study and reflection to this subject which I 
would have liked. I have certain theories, as much, perhaps, the 
result of enthusiasm and observation of conditions as of thought, 
but they have never reached the dignity of established conyiction 
except that I am firml rsuaded that silver is the money of the 
people, rich and poor alike; that it is the money of the Constitution 


and ought to have a free and even fight with gold at the mints, and 
Iam as strongly in favor of the one metal as I am of the other. 


ers after Presidential nominations seem to me to be the 


man can oppose or evade the issue, 
men who hold that ‘‘16 to 1" is a God-given ratio. 
stickler on this subject of ratios. I have said time and again that 
I would as soon have it 15} to 1 as 16 to 1. 

There are other questions I would gladly discuss, but time will 
not permit, and these two questions are the most important. I 
trust,however,I may be permitted to say that the income tax. 
although it miscarried in the Sx etre ourt, will always stand 
as a monument of Democratic fidelity to the People, and to express 
the opinion that, in my judgment, there would be fewer millionaires 


= the 1 States Senate if they were elected by a direct vote of 
e people. 
Tariff reform and free coinage are the two living Democratic 


issues—twin stars in the political galaxy of principles—upon 
which we understand we are agreed to stand or fall pe eu and 
our urgings along these two lines will not cease until the wron 
which now exist shall have been adjusted. These are the wor 
which will be inscribed upon every banner that leads the people in 
the coming contest for the Presidency and the control of the next 
Congress. Iwould rather see my party fall upon these two issues 
by advocating them bravely and openly than to try to win by 
straddling them. Our constituents are not to be misled by an 
side issues. These are the two questions you will settle, an 
though it may not be done,let us hope that they will be settled 
decisively and for some time to come. 

That your tax system and money system are wrong can not be 
successfully denied. The man who utters a different opinion is 
either misled or insincere or both,and will not be followed. The 
campaign orators may undertake to uphold or defend them, or ce 
to create a stampede in another direction, but they know as we. 
as you do that these two questions must be adjusted in a spirit of 
fairness in the coming contest, or the days of the political party 
that shuns it are numbered. 

Sir, althongh the son of a prophet is not necessarily a prophet, 
and the indications at this time are not propitious, I venture the 
prediction that the next President of this country will be a Demo- 
crat who believes in tariff reform and the equal coinage of gold 
andsilver. Iam one of those who hold that everybody is wiser 
than anybody, and I confidently appeal to that excellent middle 
class who are at once the safety, the bulwark, and the glory of 
the old Republic. 


State Governments in the South under Republicans, 
SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 11, 1896. 

Mr. WHEELER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: To forcibly illustrate the great evils which would 
befall any State of the South in the event of its falling into the 
hands of persons who control a party which is op dto the Demo- 
cratic party,I give below the debts of ten Southern States before 
the war, and in a parallel column the debts of those same States 
after they had been subjected to the domination of opponents to 
the Democratic party during a period of between four and five 


years. It is as follows: 
| Before the fn July, 187% 


State. 


945,000 $52, 761, 917 

, 184, 179 19, 398, 000 

870,617 15, 797, 587 

070, 750 42, 500, 500 

000, 000 40,021, 734 

None. 1, 697, 431 

689, 245 94, 887, 464 

407,958 22, 480, 916 

000, 000 14, 930, 900 

248, 141 47,090, 866 

"OD urere Es OC CE SIEN SENS ARES E AUD 76, 415, 890 , 626, OLS 
zz 3 215, 210, 125 


— 


I desire to call attention to the fact that at that time, 1872 
The total debt of the 10 Southern States was $291, 626, 015 
And the total debt of the 27 other States Was 208, 872, 522 

Making the 8 indebtedness of the South than all the 
test ot the Union. ccc sc LIU nr bwobusduanecou waa mtem en 87, 753, 463 


Two years ago some misguided Democrats of the gallant old 
State of North Carolina were induced to join the Republicans in 
opposition to the party which had been their defense and bulwark 
for twenty years. 

They were abundantly warned of the probable effect of their 
action. The Democratic pev placed before them the fearful 
crimes and frauds committed by the Republicans when they had 
control of that State. The following table which I have pre- 
pared shows at a glance, first, that the ublicans taxed the peo: 
ple three times as heavily as the Democrats; second, that the 

ublicans spent on the legislature eight times as much as the 
8 third, that Republicans did nothing for the public 
schools, while the Democrats provided means for the education of 
all the children of the State: 
THE RATE OF TAXATION. 


Tn 1869, Republican, 80 cents on $100. 
In 1874, Democratic, 314 cents on E 
In 1875, Democratic, 294 cents on $100, 
In 1881, Democratic, 23 cents on $100. 
In 1883, Democratic, 25 cents on E 


Democratic, nothing. 
COST OF LEGISLATURE. 
Of 1898, Republioan........- . eee ree DRwesea usua S nu ae $430,058 
Aen.. 212, 893 
Of 1872, Democratic... --- 169,396 


Of 1874, Democratic. ... -.. 109,234 
81, 823 


EXPENDED FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 
Year ending in 1869, Republican t ee 
Year ending in 1870, Republican. $42, 
Year ending in 1877, Democratic... 289, 213 
Year ending in 1875, Democratic... 924,287 
Year ending in 1880, Democratic... — 352, 882 
Year ending in 1881, Democratic... ... 409,056 
Year ending in 1882, Democratic... ... 509,736 
Year ending in 1883, Democratio—- RA — 125,000 
the Republicans 


1. Increased taxation from 414 to 43 cents on the $100 worth of property; 
increased expenses for 1895 over $140,000. 

2. It passed an election law that only allows five days for registration. 

3. It turned out a one-legged Confederate soldier as doorkeeper and put in 
a burly, black negro, Abe Middleton by name, in his P G 

4. It created over 3,600 new offices in order to fill them with partisans and 

t control of the county machinery. I think the true number was about 


000, 
5. The statement in regard to the appointment of 100 negro magistrates is 
practically correct. 
6. Its crowning infamy was in refusing to adjourn in honor of Gen. Robert 
E. Lee. which was a public holiday under the laws of this State, and they did 
ourn in honor of the miscegenationist, Fred Douglass. 
hey grabbed at every little office and did everything in their power to 
change the laws, and were so ignorant in their ment that their own 
supreme court has in every case except one decided favor of the incum- 
bent. They sought to turn men out of office who had been elected for four 
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not legally elected. aw circui 
not needed, and under Democratic rule the judges of the superior courts had 
done work satisfactorily and with dispatch. 

The new election law, w ‘essing to be in favor of a free ballot and 
fair count, places in the hands of the C. S. C. a chance for unlimited fraud. 


Yours, very truly, 8 CARR, 


When the Republicans controlled Alabama prior to 1874 — 
attempted to force ‘negroes into the public schools, hotels, an: 
churches, and did everything they could to humiliate and d. 

white le. That they would be even more extreme if again in- 
tru with power, there can be but little doubt. Mr. GOODWYN, 
their candidate for governor, has already given abundant proof 
that he would be a willing tool in the hands of the people whom 
he asked to elect him to office. Mr. GOODWYN was sworn in as a 
member of Congress on April 22. He almost immediately left 
Washington, but when he returned he voted with the ublicans 
and a t the Democrats on every occasion on which I find his 
name in the RECORD. 

On May 29, pages 5914 and 5915, he voted with the extreme Re- 
publicans and against the Populists and Democrats to put Stokes, 
a Tillman silver Democrat, out of Congress, and put in an extreme 
gold-bug Republican. 

He voted the same way on the same case on June 1, page 5952. 

On June 4, pages 6110 and 6111, Goopwyn voted to unseat Colo- 
nel Elliott, son o: e and a most accomplished and dis- 
tinguished member of Congress, and put in his pues a negro who 
is an extreme Republican, an earnest gold-standard man, bitterly 
opposed to silver coinage and to every principle espoused by the 
Populists or People's Party. 

n June Ine 6166 and 6107, he voted to unseat a silver 
Democrat, , and put in his place Martin, a goldbug 
Republican. 

On June 9, pages 6329, 6353, and 6354, he voted to unseat a sil- 
ver Democrat and superb cultured gentleman, Underwood, and 
put in his place a goldbug Republican, Aldrich. 

In most of these cases the Democrat whom he voted to unseat 
was a silver man, and he voted to put in his place a gold-standard 
Republican. I feel confident that each of the Democrats he voted 
to put out was fairly and honestly elected, and the action of the 
1 party in unseating these Democrats was partisan and 
dishonest in the extreme. 

This was especially the case with regard to Mr. Underwood, of 
the Ninth district of Alabama. 

Can there be any question as to what would be the course of Mr. 
GoopwrN if he were elected governor? His bitter feeling against 
Democrats is shown by his voting with the Republicans and 
against Democrats at, I think, every opportunity during his short 
careerin Congress. His voting to put a white man out of Con- 
par who was elected by a large majority—a majority of almost 

to 2—and put in his pes a negro who was not elected and who 


is a supporter of the gold-standard policy and every other atrocious 
policy which is advocated by the Republican , Should be 
enough to prevent any honest white man voting for Mr. GOODWYN 


forgovernor. I do not think the Populists who nominated Mr. 
GoopwYNn, supposing him to be an advocate of free silver, will sup- 
port him when they find that almost his entire course in Congress 
was "pex silver and in favor of the gold standard, as was in- 
dicated by his votes to put out silver men and put gold-standard 
men in their places, 

s 
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